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“ Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne's  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.” 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes." Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

“Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Byl&an,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places." — Diversions  of  Purley, 

“ Always  be  ready  to  speak  your  mind,  and  a base  man  will  avoid  you."— William  Blake. 
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Fire  and  dangerous  party-walls,  657 

Fire-engines  at  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  4S1 

Fireplaoe,  Mont  St.  Michel,  9i7 

Flats,  Cbeyne-walk,  Cheleea,  626,  685 

Floods,  prevention  of,  45 

Florence,  the  Duomo,  432 

Fog-ponds,  323 

Fonts,  Early  Sesndinavian,  587 
Forests  in  Sweden,  337,  606 
Foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  473 
French  and  English  harbour  works,  763 
Fresco  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  299,  333 
Friction,  110 

Fulham,  almshonses  at,  837 

QAMBETTA  Monument,  Paris,  9 
Gamier,  M.  Chas.,  and  tbe  auiiquities  of 
Paris,  7 

Oaa  for  beating,  802 
Gas  engineer's  manual,  a,  576,  616 
QaathuiB,  Hoorn,  N.  Holland,  768 
Gate  at  Haarlem,  478 

Gateways:  at  Gwalior,  9;  St.  Angustine's, 
Canterbury,  749 
Geology,  a new  book  on,  367 
Owmiiller,  the  Baron  de,  on  the  Palazzo 
Vitelleschi  at  Corneto  Tarquinia,  3 
Glasgow,  sani'ary  statistics  of,  229,  869 
Glass-painliog,  history  of,  259 
Glenbncket  Castle,  376 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  Cfntral  lower,  177 
Godaiming,  drainage  at,  930 
Goodeve's  Manual  of  Mechanics,  110 


Government,  tbe,  and  tbe  Thames,  509 
Granites.  109,  116,  :83,  213,  2U,  29),  324, 
363,  399,  43 »,  469,  501,  540,  571,  612 
Graves,  Stone  Age,  at  FalkOpiog,  228 
Great  George-street,  904 
Great  Indian  Peuinfuiar  Railway  Terminus, 
Bombiy,  fO-i,  650 

Great  Northern  Central  Ho>pital,  007 
Greek:  arcbmology,  616,  533;  vase-paint- 
ine,  291,  546 

Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  251,  235 
Guernsey  granites,  399 
Guildhall  of  London,  ihe,  795 
Gwalior  Gateway,  the,  9 

il.AAELEM.  the  Amsterdam  Gate,  478 
Hague,  tbe  Stadbuis,  785 
Halls:  Assembly,  Mile  End,  626;  Bieker- 
^teth  Memorial,  Hampstead,  149,  213 
Hampstead:  Baths  competition,  858 ; R.C. 

Church.  124;  house  at.  874 
Hsns  Holbein's  decorative  work,  020,  659 
Harbour  works,  French  and  Eugliih,  763 
Harrow,  Natural  Science  Schools,  857 
Hatcham,  Aske’s  Schoula  f-r  Girls,  378 
Keating  by  gas,  802 
Hellenic  Society,  the,  583 
Ileliographic  copying  of  drawing*,  7S9 
Henley  water-works,  181 
Heraldic  mottoes,  124 
Heraldry:  early, great  teals  of  Eoglandin, 
410;  the  cress  in,  785;  episcopal,  223, 
324,  338,  374;  the  lion  in,  651 
Hints  on  bketohing,  81,  145 
History  of  the  Guildhall  of  London,  795 
History  of  stained  glass,  259 
Holbein’s  decorative  work,  620,  659 
Holborn  Union  workhouse  at  Mitcham, 
688,  018,  882.  717 

Holborougb  Court,  Snudland,  448 
Hulland,  sketches  in,  473,  708,  785 
Holloway  College,  Egham,  36,  54 
Hollowav,  St.  Saviour's  Church,  626 
Home  .Secretary,  the,  and  the  Thames,  509 
Hooeyman’s  “ Diaphragm  " ventilator,  -ISO 
Honours  to  a French  architect,  333 
Hoorn,  Gastbuis  at,  763 
Hornblenaic  grjoites,  290,  321 
Hospitals  ; fnr  Children,  Shadwell,  224, 
291,321;  Great  Northern  Central,  907; 
Victoria,  Burnley,  611 , Victoria,  Chel-ea, 
33 

Hotel,  Northumberland-avenue,  679 
Hotel  des  Postes,  Paris,  477 
Hotel  de  ViHe,  Paris,  335 
House  of  Pharaoh  in  Tabpanes,  337,  372 
Houses:  Castle  Carey,  Somerset,  121; 
Combe,  823;  Hampshire,  571;  Hamp- 
stead, 87  4 ; Montreal,  662;  Otford,  Kent, 
551;  Pont-street,  768;  Snodland,  448; 
Stockholm,  554  ; Stoke  d'Abernon,  749 ; 
Tunbridge  Wells,  871 ; Twickenham,  196 
Houses,  half-timbered,  268 
Houses,  17th  century,  round  London,  761 

IGHTHAM  Mote  House,  261.  301 
Igneous  rocks,  109,  146, 183 
“ Impasto  ” panels  by  Doulton  & Co.,  285 
Imperial  Colonial  Institute,  tbe,  510 
Improvement  works,  Buenos  Ayres,  362 
Improvemenis  in  ship  ventilators,  107 
India;  concrete  building  in,  122;  the  de- 
velopment of,  303 

Indian:  craitsmen,  86;  railway  terminus, 
a,  609.  650;  railways,  403 
Indian  Exhibitiou  (see  “ Exhibitions  " ) 
Indnstrial  dwellings,  Wbitecbupel,  713 
Institute  of  Architects  ; new  Charter,  339 
Institute,  Colonial,  Northumb-rrland  Ave- 
nue, 679,  719 
Inverlochy  Castle,  901 
Ipswich,  St.  Nicholas’  Church,  71,  478,  673 
Ireland  : episcopal  heraldry  of,  374  ; indus- 
tries of  Donegal,  858 
Irish:  granite,  6)2  ; rivers,  43 
Iron  process,  the,  for  sewage,  110,  145 
Ironwiirk;  wrought,  412;  of  old  houses 
round  London,  764 

Irrigation:  in  Egypt,  901;  in  India,  188; 

pumps  for,  85 
Italy,  sketches  iu,  692 

JAMES'S  air-process  for  sewage,  834 
Joint,  new,  for  drain-pipes,  465,  430,  539 
Jubilee  Exhibition  building,  Manchester, 
263,618 

KELLY’S  “Directory  of  the  Building 
Trades,”  676 

Kensington:  London  and  County  Bank, 
376,429;  monastery  at,  54 
Kent,  architectural  notes  in,  187,  226,  263, 
3114,  688 

Kentish  cottages,  689 
Eetton  stone,  718 

Kidderminster,  new  reservoir  at,  502 
Kincardine  granites,  540 
King’s  Arms  Tavern,  Edgware-road,  768 
Kingsbury  Church,  51 
Kirkcudbright  granites.  574 
Kirkland^  Mission  Church,  907 
“Kyanising,”  296 

LAMARTINE,  statue  to.  9 
Land  tenure,  895 

Law  of  cheques,  bills,  notes,  Ac.,  755 
Law  Courts,  monument  to  the  late  G.  E. 
Street,  9,  191 

Law-courts  competition,  Birmingham,  151, 
155,  160,  232,  304,  643.  679 
Law  of  light,  recent  decisions,  903 
Laying  mains  and  pipes,  907 
Leasehold  questions,  759 
Leeds  Castle,  264 

Legislation  as  to  bnilding  societies,  32 
Leicestershire  syenites,  324 
Leighton,  Sir  F.,  iresco  by,  299,  338 
Leipsio,  sculpture  at,  801 
Letters,  Paris,  7,  191,  335,  477,  656,  800 
Light  and  sir  questions,  759,  902 
Lighting,  electric,  675 
Limestones,  647,  633,  717 


Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  443 
Lion  in  heraldry,  tbe,  551 
Liverpool  Cathedral  competition.  867 ; Mr. 
Christian’s  report,  650;  Messrs.  Hay's 
design,  618 

Liverpool  Exhibition,  321,  361,  401,620 
Loan  for  tbe  Panama  Canal,  46 
Local  Government  Board  Report,  691 
Lochep,  858 

Lodge  and  entrance  gates,  Kingston,  571 
London  : Guildhall,  795  ; topography, 
ancient,  86;  Visseher’s  view  of,  86 
London  Bridge,  relief  of,  611 
London  and  County  Bank, Kensington,  376, 
429 

Loudon  Scottish  drill-hall,  110 
L dtery  losn  for  the  Panama  Can  «1,  48 
Louvre,  Persian  collection,  336,  656 
Ldwemtein,  the  Castle  of,  787 
Lullingitone  Church,  screen  and  monu- 
ment in,  873 

Lych-gate,  All  Saints’,  Great  Bourtoo,  193 

MACCLESFIELD  Church,  766.  880 
Machinery:  at  the  C-donial  and  Indian 
Exhibition,  84,  573;  wjod-working,  84 
Maesmawr  Hall,  268 
Magnesian  limestones,  734 
Maidstotip,  the  buildings  of,  223 
Mains,  laying,  907 
Mairie  at  Neuilly,  867 
Miiirie  at  St.  Denis,  Paris,  6J3 
” Maison  da  Repression,”  Nanterre,  6S5 
Miirehester  Jubilee  Exhibition,  268,  618 
Maiislirld  stone,  754 
Manual  for  gas  eugineers,  576,  646 
Mansions:  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  626, 
695;  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  232 
Mappin  Art  Gallery,  Sheffield,  412 
Msrehant  engine,  the,  141 
Margam  Abbey,  304 
Muriue  engines,  290 
Marlborough  College  Chapel,  651 
Materials,  teats  lor.  727,  871 
Measures,  Domesday,  654 
M-chanica  ofroateridls,  the,  110 
Mechlin  Cathedral,  10 
Memorial  to  the  late  H.  Fawcett,  768 
i£ernlins  lachryman*,  260,  6.55,  S72 
Mvtal  Work  at  the  Indian  Bihibition,  119 
Metamorphic  rocks,  109 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works:  and  the 
Jafing  of  mains  and  pipes,  907;  and  the 
Thames,  509 

Metrop'ilitan  Railway,  192 
Me  ropolitan  railway,  Paris,  7 
Mile  End  Assembly  Hall,  628 
Ministerial  street,  the,  723 
Ministry  of  Fine  Art,  the,  831 
“ Mint,”  the,  Southwark,  621 
Mission  Churches,  874,  907 
Mitcham  workhouse  (or  the  Holborn 
Union,  688,646,  682,  717 
Mohammedan  architecture,  3 
Mooiistery  atlCensing'ou,  51 
Mont  8t.  Michel,  691,  907 
Montmartre,  Church  of  Sacred  Heart,  191 
Montreal,  house  at,  062 
Monument  to  the  late  G.  E.  Street,  9, 191 
Monuments:  new,  in  Paris,  9;  in  St. 

in  Mary  Overie’s,  Southwark,  411 
Mosaic  narementa,  581,  682 
Uosborough,  church  at.  871 
Motherwell  I’ovvQ-hali,  571 
Mottoes,  heraldic,  121 
Municipal  building*,  Sunderland,  99, 141 
Musde  de  Ciuny,  Paris.  477 
Museums  ; Athens,  46  ; Berlin,  648  ; 
Grosvenor,  Chester,  251,  285 ; South 
Kensington,  early  Scandinavian  art,  5s7 
Myrina,  excavations  at,  891 

NANTERRE,  the  *'  Maison  de  Repres- 
sion," 585 

“ National  Art  Exhibition,”  proposed,  410 
National  Competition  prize  works,  179 
Natural  Science  Schools,  Harrow,  857 
Neidpatb  Castle,  900 
New  Amsterdam,  439,  6^8 
“ New  Work,”  the.  Old  St.  Paul’s,  662 
Newark  Castle,  Renfrewshire,  802 
North  Sea  Canal,  the,  609 
Northumberland-avenue  : Colonial  Insti- 
tute, 679;  Hotel,  f79 
Norwich  Regimental  Depot  Barracks,  196 
Notes:  from  Edinburgh,  623  ; at  the  Ediu 
burgh  Exhibition,  177,  386;  in  Kent, 
187,  236,  263,  3)4,  583;  at  ihe  Liverpool 
Exhibition,  321,  361,  401;  from  Paris, 
7,  191,  336,  477,  056,  300;  in  St,  Mary, 
Overie's,  Si'uihwark,  411 
Notes  from  Sweden,  672 
Notes  by  the  Welland,  I'l 
Notes  and  Sketches  of  an  architect,  411 

OAK  stal’s  from  Buxheim,  299,  361 
Otficcs  ; Corpora’ioa-street,  Birmingham, 
713  ; Wellington,  N.Z.,  design  for,  768 
Old  houses  round  London,  761 
Old  St.  Paul’s,  the  " New  Work,”  062 
Olympis,  110 

Ontario,  the  Brant  memorial,  83 
Ornament.  Saracenic,  2 
Orphanage  for  girls,  Brixton,  72 
Ottord,  house  at,  551 
Oxford,  Univereity  buildings,  535 
Oxford-street,  terra-cotta  lafade,  413 
Oystermouth  Castle,  301 

PAISLEY,  new  thread  mills,  787 
Palace,  Croydon,  860 
Palace  Watergate,  the,  10 
Palazzo  Vitelleschi,  Corneto,  3 
Panama  Canal,  46 
Panels  by  Douiton  i Co.,  285 
Paris:  Acaddmie  des  Beaux  Arts,  9; 
antiquities  of,  7,  477  ; Bourse  de  Com- 
merce, 477;  the  gift  of  Chantilly,  800; 
centenary  of  M,  Cbevrenil,  336  ; Church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Montmartre,  191, 
477  ; commemorative  tablets,  335 : Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  Madame 


Dieulafoy,  636  ; dea'h  of  M.  E.  E.  Hiolle, 
657;  death  of  M.  Lalsnne,  192;  decora- 
lion  of  the  Sorbonne,  9;  decorative 
pai'diogs,  192,  656,  800;  Di*nlafoy  ex- 
hibits, the,  650;  the  Eiffel  Tower,  9, 
477,  750;  “ Envois  de  Rome,”  478,  657; 
Exhibition  of  1889,  9,  191,  336,  177,  657, 
800,  ^03 : exhibition  of  stained  glass, 
6)7;  honours  to  the  late  M.  Ballu,  335; 
Hotel  de  Ville,  335:  Hotel  des  Poat.es, 
477  ; the  Louvre.  656  ; Mairie  at  Neuilly, 
857:  Mairie  at  Pantiu,  800;  Mairie  ot 
St.  Dei. is,  643;  Metropolitan  Railway, 

7 ; monument  at  Chatillon  to  the  de- 
fenders of  Paris,  299,  338;  monumental 
bust  of  M.  Due,  800  ; Musde  de  Ciuny, 
4*7;  new  monumenis  and  statues,  9; 
new  public  buildings,  191,  477,  658; 
Persian  collection  at  the  Louvre,  336, 
656;  Prii  de  Rome,  the,  191 ; sculpture, 
for,  335,  336;  the  new  Sorbonne,  336, 
657  ; taiiestri'S  for  the  Louvre,  9 
Paris  letters,  7,  191.  335,  477,  056,  900 
Parliam*nt-streer,  001 
Party-wnlla,  dangsrous,  657 
Pav.-meDt  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  572,  586 
Pavements,  mosaic,  581,  682 
” Payiiising,"  296 
Periarth,  old  house  at,  269 
Penrhyn  granite,  251 
Pei.8hurs%  263 
Penson,  the  late  R,  K.,  37 
Peterborough,  All  S-iints' Church,  749 
Peterhead  granites,  470 
Pew,  the  Tynte,  Chtlvey  Church,  432 
Pharaoh’s  house  in  Tabpanos,  337,  372 
Photographic  atndioa,  8.  Kensington,  619 
Pictnre-qiie  sketches  in  Italy,  692 
Pipe-fastening,  the  “ Siphnsella,”  192 
Pioe-laying  in  Loailou  907 
Plan  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  802 
Plato,  a bust  of,  584,  682 
PlvmptOT  St.  Mary,  reredos  at,  338 
Pollu'ioQ  of  the  Thames,  -509 
Pont-street,  houses,  7H8 
Poplar  public  baths,  230 
Portland  ,'e  l ent,  new  applications  of,  632 
Portland  slooe,  647 

Position  of  architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  173 
Po«t-offioe  extension,  409 
Post-oifice,  near  Paris,  477 
Potter’s  ” Siobosella”  pipe-fastening,  182 
Pottery,  bouse  of  Pharaoh  in  Tali  panes,  372 
Power,  electric  transmission  of.  -576 
Presbyterian  Church,  Wimbledon,  141 
Preservation  of  Stonehenge,  761 
Preservation  of  wood,  260,  296,  655 
Preston,  R.C.  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  493 
Prevention  of  floods,  45 
Prince’s  Mansions,  Westminster,  332 
Prison  at  Nanterre,  536 
Prize  drawings  : Royal  Academy,  867 ; at 
South  Kensington,  179 
Pumps  for  irrigation,  85 
Purification  of  sewage,  821 

RAILS,  Cowdery  & Thomaa’e,  83,  573 
Railway  couplings,  automatic,  So,  673 
Railway  movement  of  1888,  IW 
Railway  terminus,  Bombay,  609,  650 
Railways  ; Indian.  4)3  ; Metropolitan,  192  ; 

Metropolitsn,  Paris,  7 
Recollections  of  .Arlingtnn-street,  733 
Report  on  Indian  railways,  403 
Report  on  Irrigation  in  Egypt,  901 
Report,  Local  Government  Board,  691 
Report,  a sanitary,  905 
Reredos,  Plymptou  St.  Mary  Church,  338 
Reservoir  at  Kidderminster,  502 
Residence,  Castle  Carey,  Somerset,  124 
Residences,  Farm-street,  54 
Restoration;  of  ancient  buildings,  545:  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  691;  at  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice,  796 

Results  of  exhibitions,  802 

Retrosp  ct,  a sanitary,  295,  331,  368 

Retrespections,  Mr.  Roach  Smith's,  505 

Revival  of  trade,  the,  303 

River  engineering,  865 

Rivers,  Irish,  45 

Rochester,  187 

Bocks  : clas’ifieatioa  of,  39,  77 ; meta- 
morphio  and  igneous,  1''9,  148 
Roman  remains  at  Bath,  510 
Roman  triumphal  arches,  333,  371,  408,  442 
Romance  of  architecture,  tbe,  687 
Romano-British  pavement*,  581,  682 
Rome,  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  124 
Rossvtt  Church,  Denbighshire,  482 
Rot,  dry,  260,  665,  872 
Rotheniiurg-on-the-Tanber,  141 
Royal  Academy  ; position  of  nrchileclure 
at  the,  473  ; prize  drawings,  870;  proposed 
rival  exhibition  to,  410 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects'  new 
Charter,  329 

Ruoco'n  Board  Schools,  12  4 

SAINT  Augustine’s  Gate,  Canterbury,  749 
8t.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  Smithfleld,  667 
St,  James’s  Dwellings,  Westminster,  180 
St.  Jans  Gasthuts,  Hoorn,  N.  Holland,  763 
St.  Deni*,  Mairie  of,  643 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  545,  572,  683,  796 
8t.  Martin's-le-Grand,  409 
Salon,  awards  at  the,  9 
Saltskug,  near  Stockholm,  354 
^8nfl8tone^,  790,  826,  861,  894,  931 
Sanitary  bxhibition  at  York,  466,  480,  542 
Sanitary  exhibits  at  Bdioburgb,  602 
Sanitary  report,  a,  905 
Sanitary  retrospect,  a,  295,  331,  368 
Sanitary  statistics  of  Glasgow,  229,  869 
Saracens  in  Egypt,  art  of,  1 
Scandinavian  art,  early,  587 
'*  Schola  to  Cathedral,”  617 
School  workshop*,  369,  463,  476,  726 
Schools  : Girls',  Aske's,  376  ; Natural 
Science,  Harrow,  857  ; Runcorn,  124 
Scotch  Castles,  899 
ScotgiteAsh  stone,  826 


Tlio  Builder,  Jaa.  15,  1887.  J 
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ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS  (con- 
tinued) 

Scotland,  episcopal  heraldry  of,  336 
Scotland-yard,  cnanges  at,  649 
Screens:  Lulliiigstouo  Church,  873;  at  the 
Indian  Exhibition,  90 

Sculpture:  in  the  Berlin  Muaeum,  547  ; 
" Cleopatra,”  688 ; for  Paris,  335  ; Royal 
Museum,  Leipsic,  801 ; Scaadinayiao,  687 
Sculptured  stones:  Chichester  Cathedral, 
63.  835  ; Ipswich,  478,  673,  682 
Seals,  the  Great,  in  Heraldry,  410 
Secret-balance  chandelier,  539 
Seventeenth-century  houses  round  London, 
764 

Sewage:  in  the  Thames,  609;  treatment, 
110,  1-45;  purifioatioD,  834;  works  at 
Bolton,  611 

Sewers,  yeniilation  of,  683 
Shadwell  Hosiiitil,  221,  291,  324 
Sheffield,  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery,  412 
Shields  of  arms,  551 
Ship  ventilators,  107 

Shops,  Corporation. st,,  Birmingliara,  713 
Shrines  at  St.  Marie’s  R.C.  Church, 
Sheffield,  662 

Sideboard,  Edinburgh  Exhibition,  837 
Silos,  construction  of.  605 
Simla,  concrete  building  st,  122 
“Siphoeella”  pipe-fastening,  the,  182 
Sketches:  by  an  architect,  411;  in  Italy, 
692;  in  Holland,  -178.  769,  785;  in  St. 
Mary  Orerie’ 8,44-1;  inTewkesbury  Abbey, 
874;  by  the  Welland,  404 
Sketching  for  students,  81,  145 
Snodland,  Holborough  Court,  413 
Somerhill,  263 
Sorbonne,  the  new,  9,  336 
South  Kensington  Museum,  prize  drawings 
at,  179 

Soothwark:  chingea  in,  621;  St.  Mary 
Orerie's,  411 
Spa  Fields  Chapel,  727 
Spala,  new  castle  fur  the  Czir,  609 
Spanner,  a new,  I-4o 
SCadbuis  at  the  Hague,  785 
Staffordshire  Bank,  Birmingham,  857 
Stained-glas?,  history  of,  259 


Stained-glasa  window.  City  of  London 
School,  304 

Staircase,  the  Mairie,  Neuilly,  857 
StsUwork  from  Buxheim,  299,  361 
Stanley’s  secret-balance  chandelier,  539 
Staple  Inn,  695 

Statues:  to  Gambetta,  9;  to  Lamartine, 
9 ; of  the  late  G.  E.  Street,  9, 191 
Stepney,  old  houses  at,  764 
Stevenson,  the  late  David,  F.R.S.,  141 
Stirling  Castle,  900 

Stockholm:  house  near,  554 ; notes,  672 
Stone  Age  graves  at  Falkoping,  223 
Stone  carving  st  the  Indian  Eibibition,  119 
Stonehenge,  present  state  of,  760 
Stone  quarries  (lee  “ Students’  Column  ”) 
Stones,  sculptured:  Chichester  Cathedral, 
63,  835;  Ipswich,  478,  573,  683 
Story  of  a wall,  the,  443 
Stove,  Abate’s,  753 
Streatham,  St.  Peter’s  Church,  00 
Street,  6.  E.,  monument  to,  9, 191 
Stroll  by  the  Welland,  a,  404 
Students'  Columa:  Stone  Quarries:  — 
Aberdeenshire  granites,  399,  431,  469, 
604;  classification  of  rocks,  39,  77  ; 
Devon  and  Cornwall  granites,  318,254; 
Guernsey  granites,  363,  399  ; Hnrn- 
blendic  granites,  290,  324 ; Irish  granites, 
612;  Kincardine  granites,  610 ; Kirkcud- 
bright granites,  574;  limestoces,  647, 
683,  717,  754,  790 ; metamorpliio  and 
igneous  rocks,  109,  146,  183 ; sandstones, 
790,  828,  861,  89-1 ; slates,  931 
Studios,  South  Kensington,  518 
Son-copying  or  heiiogrophy,  789 
Sunderland  municipal  buildings,  00, 141 
Survey,  a sanitary,  905 
Sussex  domestic  architecture.  192 
Sweden:  forests  in,  337,  506;  notes  from, 
572  ; Stone  Age  graves  in,  228 
Syenites,  324,  363 

TADEMA,  Mr.,  ironwork  designed  by,  412 
Tahpanea,  Pharaoh’s  house,  337,  372 
Tavern,  Edgware-road,  768 
Teddington,  proposed  new  church,  198 
Telegraph-poles,  concrete,  832 
Temple  of  Vesta,  Rome,  124 


Trrminns  G.I.P.  Railway,  Bombay,  608, 650 
Terra-cotta  fa9ade  in  Oxford-street,  448 
Teats  for  building  materials,  727,  871 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  874 
Textiles  at  the  Indian  Exhibition,  119 
Thames:  bridge,  proposed  new,  611;  pol- 
lution, 609 

Thread-mills,  Paisley,  787 
Thurston's  treatise  on  Friction,  110 
Thwaite,  B.  H.,  on  new  applications  of 
concrete,  833 

Timber-drying  appsratns,  60S 
Timber,  preservation  of,  260,  390,  655,  873 
Timbers,  Colonial,  548 
Tombs:  Lnllingstone  Church,  873;  8t, 
Mary  Overie's,  Southwark,  444 
Tombstone,  Scandinavian,  587 
Topographical  Society  of  Loudon,  86 
Tower  of  London,  the,  167, 196 
Tower  Bridge,  the,  10 
Towers  : All  Saints’  Church,  Great  Boar- 
ton,  193 ; Eiffel,  Paris,  9,  447,  729  ; 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  177  ; Mechlin 
Cathedral,  10;  St.  Nicholas's  Church, 
Ipswich,  71 

Town-hahs : Eastbourne,  695 ; Motherwell, 
671 

Trade,  the  revival  of,  303 
Traffic,  railway,  440 

Treasury  house,  Tower  of  London,  157, 196 
Trioity  Presbyterian  Cburcb,  Wimbledon, 
141 

Triumphal  arches  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
333,  371,  408,  442 
Trowel,  a ceremonial.  90 
Tunbridge  Wells,  house  at,  874 
I'weedie,  G.  R.,  on  the  preservation  of 
wood,  360,  296 
Twickenham,  houses  at,  196 
Tynte  Pew,  Chelvey  Church,  432 

UNIVERSITY  buildings,  Oxford,  536 

VASE-PAIN  ITNG.  Greek,  291,  546 
/enice : the  Ca'  d'Oro,  802 ; St.  Mark’s, 
645,  572,  586,  796 
VentiistioD  of  sewers,  682 
Ventilator:  Honeyman's  “Diaphragm,” 
480;  ship,  107 


Versailles,  building  at,  -478 
Victoria  Hospital,  Burnley,  644 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Children,  Chelsea,  38 
Victoria-street,  Prince's  Mansions,  233 
Villa  architecture  in  America,  907 
Village  churches,  designs  for,  713 
Village  coff'ee-lavern,  a,  196  . 

Vissoher's  view  of  London,  1616,  86 
Vital  statistics  of  Glasgow,  229,  869 
Vulliamy,  the  late  George,  734,  728,  753 

WAKEFIELD,  ecc’esiastical  art  at,  613, 
550 

Wall,  the  story  of  a,  443 
Warehouse  facade,  a,  304 
Warehouses : Rocheater-iow,  Westminster, 
196;  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  518,  623 
Warley,  All  Saints’  R.C.  Church,  54 
Water-gate,  the  Palace,  10 
Water-softening  at  Henley,  181 
Welland,  a stroll  by  the,  404 
Welliugborongh  R.C.  Charcb,  662 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Birmingham,  874 
Westminster : Abbey,  choir  aisle,  177 ; 
Artillery  Ground,  119;  Fsrliamcut-  and 
Great  George-etreets,  004;  St.  James’s 
Dwellings,  180;  warehouses  in  Roebeater- 
row,  196 

Whitechapel,  industrial  dwellings,  713 
Wimbledon,  Presbyterian  Church,  141 
Windmill-pump^  for  irrigation,  65 
Window  from  Bbera  Bhabpur,  India,  36 
Window,  City  of  London  School,  304 
Women's  Fawcett  Memorial,  768 
Wood,  Colonial,  648 
Wood,  preservation  of,  360,  296,  656 
Wood-working  machinery  at  the  “Colo- 
nies," 84 

Woodford  : Congregational  Charch,  87-4 
Woodlands  Park,  Stoke  D’Abernoa,  749 
Workhouse  for  the  Holborn  Union, 
Mitcham,  688,  646,  683,  717 
Workshops  at  public  and  private  schools, 
369.  468,  476,  726 

Wren,  a church  by,  burned  down,  839 
Wfotbam-place,  264 

YORK,  sanitary  exhibition  at,  463,  480,642 
ZDYDER  ZEE,  the,  60S 


NOTES. 


Academy,  Royal:  architects  in  the,  332; 

opposition  to,  226,  299,  333,  399 
Acropolis,  excavations  on  the,  548,  585,  689 
Acton  drainage,  118,  578,  685 
Adams’s  antomatio  sewer  Qiisbers,  690 
Adelphi  Theatre  enlargement,  763 
Agnow,  Messrs,,  ex'obition  of  pictures,  835 
Agricnltural  machinery  in  India,  903 
Aldwinckle,  Mr.,  and  relief  works,  6 
American  Architect,  the,  and  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  725 

American  iron  and  steel,  333 
“ Ancient  lights,"  Siiaftesbury-avenne,  685 
Appointments  at  the  Office  of  Works,  189 
Approaches  to  Southwark  Bridge,  619 
Archteological  Institute  of  America,  118 
Archmological  Society  of  Athena,  156,  543 
Archteological  survey  in  India,  191 
Arcfaieology,  Greek,  6,  47.  84,  156, 5i7,  54S, 
684,  655,  689,  726,  762,  799,  834,  904 
Architects  : Belgian,  333  ; and  the  Royal 
Academy,  332, 399 ; and  street  names,  441 
Architects’  commission,  263 
Arohitectship,  M.B.W.,  117,  189,  216,  226, 
511,  720,  798 

Arcbitrotnral  Association  exenrsion,  156 
Architectural  casts.  South  Eensinctoo,  6 
Architectural  federation,  685,  618,  645.  763 
Architecture  : Dublin,  441 ; Felasgic,  118 
Areas  in  rears  of  buildiugs,  762 
Art  Antmal,  the,  619 
Art  Journal,  the,  166,  904 
Art-criticism  and  the  Timee,  191,  263 
Art-workers'  Goild,  Liverpool,  236 
“ Arts  of  Peace,”  the,  290,  338 
Assos,  discoveries  at,  118,  726 
Athens : discoveries  in,  47,  156,  643,  689, 
762,  799;  French  School  at,  548 
Awards  at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition,  620 


Bslata  gum-tree,  the,  870 
Barony  Churjh  competition,  Glasgow,  584, 
619 

Base,  Doric,  found  at  Assos,  726 
Bass. no,  fortifications  of,  611 
Bath  City  Architect's  commission,  263 
Baths,  Roman,  at  Bath,  370,  469,  503,  610 
762,  870 

Battlements  of  the  Ca’  d’Oro,  Venice,  263 
Beaoonsfield,  Backs,  6 
Bedrooms  and  w.c.’s  in  Bloomsbury,  369 
Belg'an  architects,  333 
Belmau  Parliament  Hall,  seats  in,  690 
Berlin  Museums,  6,  408 
Birkenhead  Docks  Canal,  262 
Birmingham  Law  Courts,  designs,  155 
Bloomsbury  : Cburcb,  408;  houses,  369 
Board  of  Trade;  labour  statistics,  684; 
railway  returns,  332 


Bog,  reclamation  of,  869 
Boiler  explosions,  761 
Boni,  Sig..  and  monuments  at  Venice,  190 
Bradford,  waste  of  water  at,  869 
Bradford-ou-Avon  Church,  441 
Bribes  offered  to  architects,  84 
Brick  ornament,  408 
Bridge,  Southwark,  619 
Brighton,  new  projects  at,  833 
British  iron  trade,  547,  655 
British  Museum,  the  Hera  of  Girgenti,  619 
Bronze  strigil,  Greek,  iu  the  Louvre,  726 
Brussels  Canal,  proposed,  903 
Buccleuch  estate,  Richmond,  83,  370,  476, 
511,  578,  619 

Building-trade,  drink  in  the.  190,  220 
Bnlwer,  Sir  H.,  and  excavations  in  Cyprns, 
762 

Bureau  for  labour  statistics,  584 

Burmah,  railways  in,  476 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  discoveries  near,  441 

Bust  of  Plato,  a,  584,  662 

Buxheim,  oak  stalls  from,  299,  361 

Ca’  d’Oro,  Venice,  263 
Cambrian  Arcbmologica)  Association,  225 
Canadian  railways,  117,  654,  761 
Canals : proposed,  Birkeuhoad  Docks,  362, 
between  Brussels  and  the  sea,  proposed,  i 
903 ; Manchester  ship,  117,  166,  181,  868  ; : 
neglect  of,  619,  833;  Panama,  189,225, 
654,  901;  between  Rouen  and  Paris, 
proposed,  548:  the  Thames  and  Severn, 
833 

Cardiff',  scavenging  at,  262 
Carlisle  markets  competition,  -477 
Carnegie,  Mr.,  his  gift  to  Edinburgh,  -407 
Carvings  of  Highlanders  from  Blickling 
Hall,  834 

Csstle,  Saltwocd,  83 
Casts  at  South  Kensington,  6 
Cathedrals;  Chester,  903;  Cork,  753  ; 
Hereford,  903  ; Liverpool,  763,  834; 
Winchester,  903 

Caltermole,  Mr.,  etchings  by,  470 
Cement:  fireproof,  762;  Louisville,  690; 

magnesia  in,  156 
Cement  and  mortar,  725 
Chain  pier,  Brighton,  833 
Chambers  Memorial,  Edinburgh,  220 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Coal 
Dues,  761 

Changes  in  Rome,  190 
Chantilly  and  the  Duo  d'Aumale,  611 
Chapel,  Saxon,  at  Deerhurst,  332,  689 
Chapel  or  house  P 118 
Charges,  railway,  -441 
Charnwood  Forest  Railway,  725 
Cbatillon,  French  national  monument  at, 
299.  336 


Chester,  156;  Cathedral  mosaics,  903 
Chiswick  : hmse  inspection,  407,  469  ; 

sewage  works,  136 
Choir  stalls  from  Buxheim,  299,  361 
“Church  House,"  proposed,  and  the 
Charterhouse,  690 
Church  organs,  611 

Church-seats  and  kneeling-boards,  226 
Churches:  Bloomsbury,  408  ; Bradford- 
oc-Atoo,  441;  Herne,  834;  Llantwit 
Major,  263;  St.  Bartholomew's  Smith- 
fieid,  762,  798;  St.  Paul’s,  Kensington, 
118;  Stratford-on-Avon,  191 
City  Architect,  the,  190 
Classical  buildings  in  Dublin,  441 
Clement’s  Inn,  476 
Club-house.  National  Liberal,  904 
Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  the,  761 
Coasts,  erosion  of  our,  726 
Cockbarn  Association,  Edinbnrgb,  118 
College,  University,  Wales,  226 
Colonial;  forest-laws,  83;  railways,  189, 
195 

Colnran  and  lion,  Fiazzetta,  Venice,  190 
Commercial  mnsenms,  86S 
Condition  of  Stonehenge,  225 
Congress,  the  Trades’  Union,  370,  407 
Contractors  and  contracts,  84 
Commissions,  illicit,  84,  585,  799 
Compensation  by  railway  companies,  6 
Competition  conditions  at  Sunderland,  333 
Competition,  Barony  Cburcb,  Glasgow, 
584,  619 

Cork  Cathedral  organ,  753 
Cost  of;  London  drainage,  689;  railway 
traffic,  725  ; scavenging,  262 
Couplings,  lailway,  833 
Cremation,  611,  797 
Cyprus,  excavations  in,  762 

Dance  of  Death,  the,  299 
Darenth  small-pox  hospitals,  370,  797 
Death-rate  and  “ disconnexion."  -107 
Debentures  in  payment  of  co  itractors,  725 
Deerhurst,  Saxjn  chapel  at,  332,  689 
Defences  of  Portsmouth,  the,  68-4 
Deprez’s  experiments  on  electrical  motive 
power,  225 

Designs,  Birmingham  Law  Courts,  153 
Didcot,  Newbury,  and  Southampton  Rail- 
way, 690 

Dionysos  theatre  at  Athene,  762 
Directors,  liabilities  of,  726 
“ Disconnexion,"  666 

Discoveries  ; at  Assos,  118,  726 ; in  Athens, 
47,  166,  618,  689,  762,  799 ; in  Egypt,  6 ; 
at  Olympia,  834  ; at  the  feirieus,  84;  at 
Wineneeter  Cathedral,  903 
Distraint,  the  law  of,  664,  689 
District  Surveyors  and  their  duties,  655 


' Dividends  of  gas  companies,  190 
Dizionario  Epigrajico  di  Anlichitd  Eoinane, 
726 

Dome  for  Edinburgh  University,  225 
Donaghadee  and  Portpatriok  tunnel,  pro- 
posed, 190 

Doric  shaft  found  at  Assos,  729 
Durpfeld,  Dr.,  and  Tiryns,  47,  117,  142 
Druinsge  : Acton,  US,  678,  585;  house, 
656  ; in  Ireland,  618;  London,  cost  of, 
689  ; Richm-nd,  4S,  37'»,  014,  694;  West 
End  of  London, 655 
Draughtsmen,  bints  to,  690 
Drawings  for  publication,  090 
Drink  m the  building  trade,  191,  22) 
Dry-rot,  alleged  cure  fir,  656 
Dublin,  Classical  buildings  in,  441 
Durability  of  water-colours,  5,  -47,  403 
Duties  of  District  Surveyors,  665 

Earthquakes  and  building,  369 
Easement  of  light,  the,  408 
Economy  of  cremation,  511 
Edinburgh  ; CockhurB  Assooiation,  118  : 
free  library  for,  407  ; Harrison  memorial, 
226;  Muiiicipal  Buildicgs,  262,  298,  332, 
370,  646  ; University,  dome  for,  225 
Education,  technical,  333 
Egypt,  discoveries  in,  6 
Elections,  inconveniences  of,  5,  83 
Electric  lamps,  portable,  370 
Electrical  motive  power,  226 
Blmes  and  St.  George's  Hall,  611 
Empire  of  rivers,  oor,  868 
Employer-i’  Liability  Act,  48 
EnglUh  Illustrated  Magazine,  166 
Epidantus,  discoveries  at.  647,619,  799 
Erosion  of  our  coasts,  726 
Etchings  by  Mr.  Cattermole,  476 
Excavations  : on  the  Acropolis,  548,  385, 
689;  in  Cyprns,  762;  at  Epidanrns,  647, 
619,  799 ; at  Pompeii,  762 ; at  Bo<ne,  7 
Excursion,  Atchltectural  Association,  166 
Exhibition  of  art,  proposed  “ national,"  226 
Exhibition  awards,  Liverpool,  620 
Exhibition  at  the  Polytechnic,  333 
Exhibitions  and  the  Press,  47 
Exhibitions  of  pictures,  5,  47,  407,  408,  763, 
799,  835 

Expenses  in  tendering,  47 

Experiments  with  electrical  motive  power, 

Explorations:  at  Assos, 118;  at  Athens,  166 
Explosions  of  boilers,  762 

Fall  of  an  arch  at  the  new  baths,  Bath,  870 
Fatalities  in  railway  shanting,  8^ 

Fawcett  monnm^nt,  Thames  Embankment, 
166 
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FederatioD,  architectaral,  585, 613,  646,  730 
Fewson’a  sewer-gaa  destractor,  370,  477 
Fioancial  positioa  Df  Panama  Canal.  189. 
tt  225.  654 

Fine  Art  Bociety’a  exhibitions,  620,  836 
Fire  at  Hampton  Coart,  763 
Fireproof  cement,  762 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  189 
Flashing  sewers,  690 
Fogs,  the,  end  street  lamps,  798 
Forest  laws  in  the  Color  irs,  83 
Forging  steel,  150 
Fortifications  of  Bessano,  611 
Forts  at  Portsmouth,  684 
France,  railway  construction  in,  066 
Free  library  for  Ediabnrgb,  407 
French  school  st  Athens,  548 
Fresco  : in  Brittany,  299;  by  Bir  F.  Leigh- 
— ton,  239,  338 
Fuel,  petroleum  as  a,  8 
Folham  Veitry  Hall  competition,  157 
FuUeyioTe's  sketche.s  from  “ Petrarch’s 
Country,”  620 

Fartwangler,  Dr.,  and  the  Hera  of  Qir- 
geoti,  619 

Gas-lamps  and  fog,  798 

Gas-meters,  hire  of,  689 

Gasworks  statistics,  441 

Gasworks  and  municipalities,  190 

General  elections,  iooonveniencies  of,  6,  83 

Germany,  cremation  in,  797 

Glasgow,  Barony  church  competition,  684, 

Godwin,  George,  and  the  Amfrican  Archi- 
tect, 725 

Goopil  Gallery,  the,  119 
OoTeroment  work,  684 
Government  of  London,  the,  83 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  rf  Canada,  654 
Grave- relief,  curiDUS,  904 
Grab’s  Ion-road,  widening,  869 
Greece,  new  railways  in,  798 
Greek  archmology,  6.  47,  84,  156,  547,  648, 
684,  686,  689,  726,  762,  799,  834,  904 
Grimthorpe,  Lord,  and  Precentor  Venabies, 
408,  476 

Growth  of  London,  056 
Gnide  to  the  iron  trade,  a,  708 
Gatters  and  roofs,  686 

Hammersmith:  Ravenscourt  Park,  611; 

sanitary  energy  at,  869 
Hampton  Court,  picinres  at,  763 
Hsrnson  memorial,  Edinburgh,  226 
Harbours,  Irish,  618 
Heads,  the  Tegea,  7 

Hebb,  Mr.,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  189 

Henmker  Heaton,  Mr.,  and  intercolonial 
postage,  476 

Hera  of  Girgenti,  the,  619 
Hereford  Cathedral,  903 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  the,  655 
Herne  Church,  834 

Highlanders,  carved,  from  Blickling  Hall, 
834 

Hint  to  secre(arie<i,  a,  904 
Hire  of  gas-meters,  689 
Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  690 
Holborn  ; Leather-lane,  441;  Staple  Inn, 
190,  689 

Holloway  College  koj-,  7 
Holyrood  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  118 
Honeyman,  AH'.,  and  the  Barony  Church 
competition,  Gl-sgow,  684,  619 
Hornsey,  open  s;  aces  at,  834 
Hospitals,  emall-pos,  Darenth,  370,  797 
Houghton,  83 
House  or  chapel  ? 118 

Honse  : c’rainsge,  666  ; inspection  a'. 

Cbiaaiek,  407,  469;  rates,  903 
Houses,  insanitary,  in  Central  London,  369 

I' Anson,  Mr.  E.,  665 
Illicit  commissions,  84,  585,  799 
Illustrations,  the  preparation  of,  690 
Imperial  Institute,  the  proposed,  725 
Imperial  Museum,  Berlin,  408 
Improvfment  in  8t.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  83 
Incorporation  of  West  Ham,  6S6 
India;  agricultural  machinery  in,  903; 

arcbmological  surveying  in,  191 
India-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  670 
Indian  railways,  403 
Injury  to  property  by  railways,  6 
Indnstries,  Iri:h,  618 
Insanitary  bouses  in  Central  London,  369 
Inscription,  tbs  Leonidaion,  834,  870 
Institute  of  Architects : and  architects’ 
commission,  263 ; federation,  618,  645  ; 
Light  and  Air  Committee,  47;  Presi- 
dent's address,  665  ; Iravelling  pass,  225 
lostitnte  of  Pamters  in  Water-colours,  799 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  666 
Intercolonial  penny  postage,  476 
Ireland,  light  railways  in,  155,  252 
Irish  porta  and  h.rbonrs,  618 
Irou  trade:  American,  332,  647;  British, 
547,  655,  798 

Jahrbuck  dei  Kauerlichen  Deufichen 
Archdologitchen  In$fitutt,  6 
Jeans,  J.  8.,  on  railway  traffic,  726 
Jones,  Sir  Horace,  190 
‘'Jubilee”:  celebration  schemes,  903  ; 
medals,  904 

Kensington,  Church  of  St.  Paul,  118 

Kensington  exhibitions  and  the  Press,  47 

Eermaria,  freaeo  at,  299 

Key  of  Holloway  College,  7 

Kilns,  Roman,  near  Bury  Sr.  Edmunds,  441 

Kneeling  in  church,  226 

Knighthood  for  the  City  Architect,  190 

Labour:  representation,  407;  Statistical 
Bureau,  684 

Ladies'  monument  to  Prof.  Fawcett,  156 
Lamps,  electric,  370 
Land  question,  the,  370 


Landlords'  liabilities,  726 
Lartigue  railway,  the,  370,  542 
Lateral  support,  right  to,  869 
Law  of  distraint,  the,  654 
Law  Courts  designs,  Birmingham,  155 
Leather-lane,  Hoibom,  441 
Lectures  by  Miss  Harrison,  585,  870 
Leech's  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character,  7 
Leighton,  Sir  F.,  fresco  by,  299,  338 
Leonidaion  inscription,  the,  834,  670 
Lettering  on  plans,  690 
Liabilities:  landlords',  726;  employers’,  48 
Light,  the  easement  of,  409 
Light  and  Air  Committee,  R.I.B.A.,  47 
Light  railways  in  Ireland,  155,  252 
Lights,  ancient.  585 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Tbnrloe's  chambers,  904 
Linton,  Bir  J.,  and  the  durability  of  water- 
colonrs,  6 

Lion  of  St.  Mark’s,  the,  666 
Liverpool  : Art  - Workers’  Guild,  226  ; 
Autumn  Picture  Exhibition,  407  ; Cathe- 
dral competition,  763,  834;  Exhibition 
awards,  620 ; sculpture  for  St.  George’s 
hall,  190,  252,  648,  611 
Llantwit  Major  Church,  263 
Locomotives  and  bridges,  726 
London  : drainage, coat  of,  669;  gas  supply, 
the,  190;  government,  83;  growth  of, 
656;  water  companies  and  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  600 

London  and  Worth-Western  Railway,  288 
Louisville  cement,  690 
Lyons’s  snow-melter,  833 

Machinery,  agricultural,  in  India,  903 
Magnesia  in  cement,  156 
Malpractices,  trade,  298 
Manchester:  picture  exhibition,  408  ; saui- 
taiion  at,  689;  ship  canal,  117, 155,  181, 

Manufacture  of  steel,  166 
Markets,  proposed,  Carlisle,  -177 
Marlborough  collection  of  works  by  Rubeus, 

Masonry,  waterproofing,  333 
Medals:  Jubilee,  904;  Liverpool  Exhibi- 
tion, 620 

Meriduii  Lachri/mans,  alleged  cure  for, 
655 

Metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  655 
Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act. 
225 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  the 
smallpox  hospital  question,  797 
Metropolitan  Board:  the  Architect,  117, 
189,  216,  226,  511,  72'.  798;  the  Coal 
Dues,  7(51  ; oveihead  wires,  654;  West- 
minster drainage,  655 
Metropolitan  Railways:  London,  333: 
Paris,  298 

Midland  Railway  Company,  298 
Mithrmum,  the,  at  Ostia,  619 
Monuments:  French  rational,  at  Chatillon, 
299,  336;  Izaak  Walton,  548  ; Prof. 
Fawcett,  156 

Moreau,  Gustave,  water-colours  by,  726 
Mortar:  made  with  “sewer  sand,”  655; 

elag  cement  in,  725  ; sugar  in,  834 
Mortlske  drainage  scheme,  -48,  370 
Mosaics;  at  Cheater  Cathedral,  903;  St. 

Mark’s,  Venice,  191,283 
Mulhausen  pumping  engines,  870 
Municipal  buildings;  Edinburgh,  262,  298, 
332,  370,  049;  Sunderland,  48,  103 
Munkaesy'a  picture  of  ” Ibe  Last  Momenta 
of  Mozart,”  834 

Murray,  Mr.,  and  the  Heraof  Girgenti,  619 
Museuma : Berlin,  6,  408;  commercial, 
868;  South  Kensington,  6 
Mycentc  awcrd-bladea,  the,  655 

“ National ” Exhibition  of  Art,  proposed, 

National  Liberal  Clubhouse,  904 
New  York:  obelisk  in  Central  Park,  476  ; 
“ Old  London”  in,  889  : telegraph  wires 
in,  263 

Night-soil  removal  at  Manchester,  689 
Non-acceptance  of  lowest  tender,  869 
Notice  to  demolish,  225 

Oak  stal'8  from  Buxbeim,  299,  361 

Obelisk,  the  New  York,  476 

Offer,  a tempting,  585 

Office  of  Works,  the.  189 

Offices,  new,  for  Metropolitan  P<-lice,  190 

“Old  London”  in  New  York,  889 

Old  Paris,  298 

Olympia,  discoveries  at,  634 

Open  areas  m rrar  of  buildings,  762 

Open  spaces  for  London,  656,  834 

Ordnance  Committee’s  Report,  585 

Organ,  Cork  Cathedral,  753 

Organ-chambers,  511 

Ornamental  brickwork,  40S 

Ostia,  Temple  of  Miihra,  619 

Overhead  wires,  263,  654 

Palmer,  Sutton,  water-colours  by,  790 
Panama  Canal,  the,  189,  2.’6,  634,  9'-4 
Paris  a seaport,  5^ ; the  Metropolitan 
railway  at,  293 

Parks;  Hammersmith,  611;  London,  658 
Parthenon  metopes,  655 
Passenger  receipts,  293 
Pausanias's  “ Description  of  Greece,”  798 
PeirEus,  discoveries  at  the,  84 
Petasgic  architecture,  118 
Penrose,  Mr.,  and  the  Roman  batbs  at 
Bath,  370 

Percy,  Dr.,  iron  trade  statistics,  517 
" Petrarch’s  Country,”  sketches  from,  620 
Petroleum  as  fuel,  6 
Pharaoh's  house  in  Tabpanes,  6 
Philadelphia  Townhall,  727 
Pictures:  exhibitions  of  water-colours, 
726,  799;  at  Hampton  Court,  763;  at 
Liverpool,  407 ; at  Manchester,  408  ; 
from  the  ■Su/o«,  119 ; at  Tooth  & Bon’t 
gallery,  620  ; at  Mr.  Wallis’s  gallery,  763 
Plato,  authentic  bust  of,  5S4,  662 


Plumbers,  registration  of,  333 
Poelaert,  the  late  M.,  333 
Police  Offices,  Central,  for  London,  100 
Pollution  of  the  Thames,  441,  509 
Pompeii,  excavations  at,  782 
Portable  electric  lamps,  370 
Portal  of  8t.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  6 
Portfolio,  the,  904 

Fortpatrick  and  Donsghadee  Tunnel,  pro- 
posed, 160 

Portsmontb,  proposed  tunnel  for  connect- 
ing the  defcDces,  6S4 
Post-oSlce  extentions,  299 
Postage,  intercolonial,  476 
Pottery,  Roman,  at  Bnry  St.  Edmunds,  441 
Praxiteles’s  Hermes,  655 
Preservation  : of  stone,  333;  of  timber,  855 
President's  address  at  the  Institute,  656 
Press,  the,  and  Kensington  exhibitions,  47 
Properties,  historic,  in  the  market,  83 
Protection  of  Egyptian  obelisks,  -176 
Proxy  question,  the,  168 
Pumping  engines  at  Malbauscn,  870 

Rails  (disused),  utilisation  of,  798 
Railway:  aceonnts,  298:  Bill,  the,  262; 
companies,  compensation  by,  6;  con- 
stiuction  in  France,  655;  couplings, 
833 ; neglect  of  canals,  619,  833 ; pas- 
senger receipts,  299;  rates,  441,  511, 
647  ; returns,  83,  332  ; station,  WiUesden 
Junction,  690;  traffic,  cost  of,  725 
Railways:  Bnrmah,  476  ; Canadian,  117, 
761;  Colonial,  189,  195;  Didcot,  New- 
bury, and  Southampton,  699;  Grand 
Trank,  654;  Indian,  408;  Lartigue,  370, 
542;  Metropolitan,  333  ; light,  inlreland, 
155,  252;  proposed  Metropolitan,  Paris, 
298 ; in  the  Peloponnese,  798 ; York- 
shire,  189 

Rates,  ratlsay,  411,  611,  647 
Ravenscourt  Park,  Hammersmith,  511 
Receipts,  railway,  83,  332 
Rec'amation  of  bog  in  Russia,  869 
Registration:  of  buildings,  763;  of 
plumbers,  333 

Relic  of  Clement's  Inn,  a,  476 
Relief  works  at  Wandsworth,  6 
Repair,  “ tenanlable,”  190 
Report  of  the  Ordnance  Committee,  585 
“ Restoration”  : at  St.  Alban’s,  498,  476  ; 
of  Westminster  Hall,  300,  332  , 370,  407, 
440;  of  Holyrood  Chapel,  118;  at  St. 
Bartholomew's,  762,  798 
Revival  of  trade,  332,  655 
Richmond  ; Bucelench  Estate,  S3,  370,  476, 
511,  578,  619;  drainage  at,  -18,370,  614, 
694 

Rickmansworth  extension.  Metropolitan 
Railway,  333 

Right  to  lateral  support,  S69 
Rivers,  our  empire  of,  868 
Robinson,  J.  C.,  and  the  durability  of 
water-colours,  5,  47 
Robson’s  balanced  sashes,  -177 
Ri-ipsn  baths  at  Batb,  370,  469,  503,  610, 
762,  870 

Roman  remains  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  411 
Rome;  discovery  of  statues,  686;  excava- 
tions s',  7;  the  transformation  of,  190; 
Victor  Emmanuel  monument,  7 
Roof  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  6 
Roofs  and  gutters,  585 
Ronen  and  Paris  Canal,  proposed,  513 
Rnysl  Acaiemy,  opposition  to,  226,  ‘299, 
332,  399 

Ruab.in  terrs-cottu,  299 
Rubens,  works  by,  118 
Russia,  reclamation  of  bog,  869 


Saint  Alban's  Abbey,  -108,  476 
St.  Banholomew’s,  Smithfie'.d,  762,  798 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  190,  263,  5-13, 
611 

St.  Mark,  the  lion  of,  656 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  191,  263 
St.  Paul’s  Charebysrd,  83,  673 
Sale  of  Staple  Inn,  Holborn,  190,  689,  695, 
762,  799 

Sales  under  the  Settled  Land  Act,  156,  408 
Nirfo’i,  pictures  from  the,  119 
Saltwoud  Castle,  83 
Sanstorinm  wanted  ht  Windsor,  84 
Baoitary  inspeotorabip,  Twickenham,  869 
Sanitary  Registration  of  Buildings  Bill,  763 
Sanitation;  at  Hammersmith,  869  ; at 
Manchester,  889 
Sashes,  balanced.  477 
Saxon  Cbapel  at  Deerhurst,  332,  689 
Saxon  Church,  Bradford-on-Avon,  141 
Scarborough,  Bridlington,  and  West  Riding 
Railway,  189 
Scavenging,  cost  of, '262 
Schemes,  Jubilee,  903 
Sehliemann,  Dr.,  sud  Tiryns,  47,  117,  142 
School  workshops,  476,  726 
Schools,  Sunderland,  333 
Sculpture;  archaic  dlreek,  584;  for  S'-. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  190,  252,  5-48, 
6H 

Sea  ravages  on  onr  coast-line,  726 
Seating  arrangements  iu  churches,  226 
Seats,  automatic,  for  legislators,  690 
Secretaries,  a hint  to,  904 
Settled  Land  Act,  the,  156,  408 
Severn  tunnel,  the,  262,  798 
Sewage  in  the  Thames,  411,  509 
Sewage-sludge,  Chiswick,  156 
Sewer  fiuahing,  699 
’’  Sewer-gas  destructor,”  370,  477 
Sewer  sand  for  mortar,  655 
Shaft,  Doric,  found  at  Asaoa,  726 
Shaftesbury-aveoue,  “ ancient  lights,”  585 
Shareholders  and  proxies,  156 
Sheffield,  trade  malpractices  at,  298 
Sh'p  canal,  Manchester,  117,  155,  181,  868 
Shrewsbury  water  supply,  119 
Simplon  tunnel,  the,  831 
Sites  for  post  office  extension,  29S 
Sk»tchea  : by  Mr.  Fulleylove,  620  ; by  John 
Leech,  7 

Slag  cement  in  mortar,  725 


Smallpox;  at  Windsor,  84;  hospitals, 
Darenth,  370,  797 
Snow  in  the  streets,  533 
Society  of  British  Artists,  799 
Society  of  Medallists,  904 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  799 
South  Kensington  Museum,  6 
Southwark  Bridge,  approaches  to,  619 
Stairs  in  Westminster  Hall,  332,  iiO 
Stalls  from  Uuxheim,  299,  361 
Staple  Inn,  Holborn,  190,  689,  605,  762,  799 
Statiaiical  Abafract,  ihe,  441 
Statistics  of:  colonial  railways,  189,  195; 
gas  and  water  works,  441 ; the  iron  trade, 
547 ; labour,  68 1 ; railway,  332 
Statues ; Izaak  Walt^'n,  proposed,  548; 
lead,  in  Clement's  Inn,  476;  found  at 
Epiuauros,  547  ; found  at  Rome,  585; 
Victor  Emmanuel  monument,  Rome,  7 ; 
Wellington,  798 
Steel  manufacliire,  156,  547 
Stele,  curious,  904 
Stone,  preservation  of,  333 
Strnehenge,  condition  of,  225 
Stones  of  Temple  Bar,  299,  476 
Strains  dne  to  rolling  loads,  726 
Stratfoid-on-Avon  Chnrch,  191 
Street  nomenclature,  670 
Streets  named  after  architects,  441 
Strigil,  Greek,  in  the  Louvre,  728 
Sugar  in  mortar,  834 

Sunderland  : Municipal  Buildings,  48,  103  ; 

schools  oompetitiou,  333 
Superiuteiidiug  Architectship,  M.B.W., 
117, 189,  216,  226,  611,  720,  798 
Swansea  meeting  of  Cambrian  Archeolo- 
gical Association,  225 
Sword-blades,  Mycenee,  655 

Taxation  and  the  housing  of  the  poor,  903 
Technical  education  at  the  Polytechnic,  333 
Tegea  heiids,  the,  7 
Telegraph  wires,  overhead,  263,  664 
Telpherage,  370 
Temple  Bar,  299,  -176 
Temple  of  Mithra,  Ostia,  619 
“ Tonantable  repair,”  190 
Tender,  non-acceptance  of  lowest,  869 
Tenders  and  comoiission,  263 
Tender^,  law  as  to,  -17 
Terra-cotta,  Rusbon,299 
Thames  and  Severn  canal,  833 
Thames  and  sewage  pollution,  441,  609 
Thames-supplied  London  water,  690 
Theatres : Adelphi,  763 ; Hofburg,  "VieDne, 
690 

Tbnrloe  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  904 
Timber,  preservation  of,  665 
Times,  the,  and  art  criticism,  191,  263 
Tiryns,  47, 117,  142 
Tomb  ol  Waller  at  Beaconsfield,  6 
Tooth  & Sons'  gallery,  620 
Tower,  “ Vicloria  Jubilee,”  656 
Townhall,  Philadelphia,  727 
Trade:  malpractices,  298;  revival  of,  332, 
655 

Trades’  Union  congress,  370,  407 
TrslBo,  railway,  725 
I'ransf-jrmation  in  Rome,  190 
Travelling-pa‘s,  Institute  of  Architects,  225 
Tunnels:  proposed,  at  Portsmonth,  584; 
between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  190; 
Severn,  262,  798;  Simp’on,834 
Twickenh  im  tamtary  iuspeotorship,  869 
Tyne  tro  pship,  thoSSl 

University  College  of  Wales,  228 
University  of  Edinburgh,  dome  for,  225  ; 

Utilisation  of  railway  rails,  798 

Vases,  early  Greek,  089,  904 
Venables,  Precentor,  and  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe, 403,  476 

Venice  : the  Ca’  d’Oro,  263  ; column  and 
lien  of  the  piazzetta,  190,  656;  congress 
of  Italian  architects,  685;  mosaics  at 
8t.  Mark’s,  191,  263  ; vanduism  at,  84 
Veiitilation  of  sewers,  370,  477 
Vestiges  of  Old  Paris,  298 
Vestry  Hall,  Fulnam,  167 
Victor  Emmanuel  monuments:  Rome,  7; 
Venice,  84 

“ Victoria  Jubilee  Tower,”  proposed,  656 
Vienna,  the  H'  fburg  Theatre,  690 

Wales,  University  College  of,  226 
Waller’s  tomb,  Beaconsfield,  6 
VVaudswortb,  relief  works  at,  6 
Water-carriage,  619 
Water-colour  exhibitinns,  728,  799 
Water-colours,  durability  of,  5,  47,  403 
Water-meter,  a new,  870 
Water  rates  at  Dewsbury,  225 
Water  supply  : Shrewsbury,  110;  Thames, 
to  Loudon,  690 
Water-waste  at  Bradford,  869 
Waterworks  s'  alistics,  441 
Wellington  statue,  the,  798 
West  Ham,  incorporation  of,  666 
Westmin-iter,  drainage  of,  655 
\Watmiaster  Hall  “ restora'ion,”  300,  332, 
370,  407,  440 
What  is  a chapel?  118 
WhistlerJom,  799 

White,  W.  H.,  and  the  Royal  Academy,  332, 
399 

Widening  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  83, 
673 

Willesden  Junction,  690 
Winchester  Cathedral,  903  ; proposed 
monnment  to  Izsak  Walton,  543 
Window-sashes,  balanced,  477 
Windsor,  health  of,  84 
Wires,  overhead  : in  London,  654 ; in  New 
York,  263 

Work,  Government,  584 
Works  of  Mr.  I’Anson,  655 
Workshops  in  schools,  476,  726 

Yaldham  estate,  near  Sevenoaks,  81 
York  water-gate,  the,  299 
Y'orkshire  railways,  139 


The  Builder,  JnB,  15,  18870 
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Abbeys:  Abbotabury,  430;  Eggleslone, 
169 ; Margam,  322  ; NeBeham,  191 ; Valle 
Gracia,  300 

Abbot's  Hospital,  Guildford,  251 
Academy,  Royal,  stodents  admitted,  107 
Action  of  drinking  water  on  lead,  393 
Actions : Alaop  v.  Gwinne)!,  light  and  air, 
709;  Barlow  t>.  Kensington  Vestry, 
notice  to  demolish,  225 ; Blasbiil  o.  Est- 
court,  Building  Act  case,  7e9;  Clarke  v. 
Millwall  Dock  Co.,  the  law  of  distrain', 
664;  Clarkson  v.  Thorn,  Building  Act 
case,  762,  789 ; Cox  t>.  Pardon  and  others, 
infringement  of  Guilder  copyright,  892; 
Crouch  «.  Beasley,  claim  for  professional 
services,  256;  Dewsbury  Waterworks 
Board  v.  Assessment  Committee  of 
PenUtone  Union,  water-rates,  225 ; Ford 
0.  Metropolitan  and  District  Railwajs, 
compensation,  6;  Greenwood  r.  Horn- 
sey, light  and  air,  902  ; Hall  v.  Burke,  a 
dispute  as  to  stone-cutting  machines, 
892;  Harris  ti.  Brooks,  light  and  sir, 
892  ; Harris  i>.  De  Pjnna,  light  and  air, 
902;  Howe  «,  Finch,  employers’  lia- 
bility, 48  ; Knightley  o.  McCowan,  Build- 
ing Act  case,  399;  Nosotii  o.  Saunders, 
expenses  in  tendering,  47;  Parker  v. 
Inge,  landlords'  liabilities,  726;  Piok- 
tball  and  others  ti.  Merthyr  Local  Board, 
contract,  84;  Skivens  v.  Clements,  light 
and  air,  107;  Sumsion  v.  Pictor  & Suns, 
trade  mark,  146,  182;  Wright  f.  Ingle, 
Is  a chapel  a bouse  ? 118 
Administration,  sanitary,  4-47  , 600,  538 
Air:  compressed,  in  Birmingham,  436;  of 
dwellings  and  schools,  393 ; micro- 
organisms in,  411 

Aitcbison,  G,,  A.R.A.:  on  architectural 
poljcbromy,  729;  on  tho  Ca'  d’Oro, 
Venice,  838;  on  the  late  Mr.  Devey, 
723  ; on  Mr.  I’Anson's  address,  681;  on 
the  use  of  marble,  927  j on  the  palace  of 
Darius  at  Susa,  681 
Albo-Carbon  Light  Co.,  178 
Aldershot,  land  at,  767 
Allen,  A.,  on  lead  poisoning,  394 
Allington  Castle,  227 
Alloys,  colours  of,  397 
America,  earthquakes  in,  375 
American  sanitation,  636 
Ancient  monuments,  649 
Anderfon,  J.  Maevicar,  on  the  late  G.  E, 
Street,  681 

Andover  School  of  Art,  927 
Antiquities:  of  the  Isle  cf  Man,  789;  of 
Winchester,  650 

Apparatus  for  determining  the  hardness  of 
metals,  436 

Arcbmological  Societies;  Berkshire,  213; 
Bradford  Antiquarian  Society,  144,660, 
685;  Bristol  and  Glo’ster,  214;  British 
Archseologicul  Assocn.,  53,  90,  167,  193, 
792,  863  ; Canibrian,  90,  322,  357  ; Dorset 
Antiquarian  Field  Club,  430;  Essex, 
289;  Hampitbire  Field  Club,  650  ; Kent, 
143,  179;  Lincoln  Diocesan,  177  ; Lincoln 
and  Nottingham,  68,90;  Royal  Archmo- 
logicel  Institute,  144,  249,  265,  300,  358, 
360;  Shropshire,  G-19;  Somerset,  144, 
216 ; Surrey,  144,  189,  261 ; Sussex,  196  ; 
Wiltshire,  226  ; Worcester  Diocesan, 
90;  Yorkshire,  214 

Arehffiology:  at  the  British  Association, 
436:  and  sanitation,  266 
Architect’s  action,  256 
Architectebip,  M.  B.  W.,  36,232,  671,  720, 
728,  749,  766,  787,  859,  891 
Architectnral  antiquities  of  Winchester, 
650 

Architectural  Association : Charter  of 
B.I.B.A.  788;  chnrch  planning,  785, 
788;  convtrsazioyie,  S53,  673,  644;  deco- 
rative metal-work,  92-5,  929;  excursion  to 
Harrow,  71 ; excursion  in  Kent,  187,  226, 
263,  304;  fireplaces,  8C0:  President’s 
sddress,  623,  644;  prizes,  654,  645; 
pupilage,  692,  715;  syllabus  of  meetings, 
1886. 67,  530  ; visit  to  Chiddingstone  and 
Penshorst  - place,  141,  184;  visit  to 
Combe  Warren,  468;  visit  to  Egbam, 
265;  visit  to  hoDse  at  Ascot,  539 ; visit  to 
Junior  Carlton  Club,  87;  visit  to  Kent 
Hatch,  Westerham,  399 ; visit  to  Oxford, 
286,  323 

Architectnral  federation,  645,  717 
Architectural  polychromy  in  France,  728 
Architectural  Socieiies:  Birmingham  Archi- 
tectural Assoc.,  6('7,  678,  695,  762, 
802,  892;  Bradford,  861;  Daudee  Insti- 
tute of  Architecture,  752  ; Edinburgh 
Aiehiiectnral  Assoc.,  749,  | 861,  892; 
Glasgow  Architectural  Assoc.,  256, 
762,  892,  937;  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects,  625  ; Leeds  and  Yorkshire, 
220,  609,  618;  Lincoln  Diocesau,  177; 
Liverpool,  763,  769,  892;  Manchester 
Architectural  Assoc.,  36,  73,  153,  624, 
753,  802,  927;  Msnchesier  Society 

of  Architects,  927;  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Assoc,,  717;  Oxford,  717; 
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tectural Assoc.,  107,  471,  763 
Arobitectnre  ; Soottith  ccclesiBstical,  749; 

at  University  College,  74,  614 
Areas  in  the  rear  cf  buildings,  789 
■'  Army  and  Navy  Hotel”  in  the  auction 
mart,  184 

Art,  economic  value  of,  397 
Art  Galleries,  proposed,  Leeds,  610 
Art  questions,  British  Assoc,  meeting,  393 
Artistic  side  of  ssniiary  science,  501 
Association  of  Municipal  Engineers,  37,  73, 
89,  688,  829 


Associat'on  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  638, 
716,  891 

Asylums  Board,  Metropolitan,  193 
Attica,  the  myths  of,  732,  859 
Auctioneers’  Benevolent  Fund,  614 
Aylesford,  228 

Bailey,  Aldn.,  on  the  iron  trade,  552 
Baker,  A.,  on  pnpilage,  716 
Boker,  H.,  on  pupilage,  716 
Bink,  London  and  County,  221 
Bark'ng,  land  at,  607,  660 
Barry,  C.,  on  the  Street  bust,  681 
Path,  Roman  baths  at,  196 
BayliB,  T.  H.,  Q.C.,  on  "treasure  trove,” 
303 

Beadel,  W.  J.,  M.P.,  on  the  land  question, 
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Behr,  F.  B.,  on  the  Lartigue  railway,  343 
Beujamin,  L.,  on  stability  calcu'ations,  719 
Benton,  Prof.,  on  snbsidences  caused  by 
coalmining,  396 

Bereaford  Hope,  Mr.,  on  architecture  and 
archseology,  266 

Berkshire  Arcbccological  Society,  213 
Bermondsey  mortar,  655 
Birch,  W.  do  G.,  on  sculptured  slabs, 
Chichester  Cathedral.  53 
Birchington,  land  at,  435 
Bird,  Stanley  G. : and  the  Builders’  Acci- 
dent li  surance,  143  ; dinner  to,  695 
Birkbeck  Building  feocicty,  113 
Birmingham;  Architectural  Association, 
607,  578,685,  753,  802,  892;  brieklsyers 
and  terra  cotia  at  ihe  Law  Courts,  649; 
compressed  air-power  in,  -436  ; drainage 
at,  394;  meeting  of  the  British  Assoc. 
375,  393,  395,  397,  410,  411,  429,  431,  436, 
436;  students,  Inst,  of  Civil  Engineers, 
41,  465  ; water  supply,  431 
Bishop  Auckland,  193 
Bishop  Lightfooc  on  the  arcbceology  of 
Durham,  168 

Bishop  Stubbs  on  archtcology,  263 
Blackpool  electric  tramway,  410 
Blaekwalt,  proposed  Thames  Tunnel,  252 
Blano.  H.  J.,  on  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  749 

Blashill,  T. : on  the  Ca’  d’Oro,  Venice,  839 ; 

on  the  use  of  marble,  928 
Biomfleld,  A.  W.,  tn  the  late  G.  E.  Street, 
631 

Boaf,  ancient,  found  at  Brigg,  89 
Bognor,  sale  of  land,  1(7 
Boni,  Sig.,  on  the  Ca’  d’Oro,  837 
Booth,  L.,  on  professional  topics,  624 
Buughton  Monchelfca,  264 
Brabszon,  Lord,  on  open  spaces,  537 
Bradford:  Antiquarian  Socitty,  114,  550, 
685;  Society  of  Architects,  861 
Bramweil,  Sir  F.,  on  eogiueeriogquestioDs, 
395 

Bremontier,  the  story  of,  637 
Bridges : the  Forth,  256;  giid<r,  395;  Tay, 
256 

Brigg  boat,  the,  88 
Brindley,  W.,  on  marble,  905,  939 
Bristol  & Olo'ster  Archieologica!  Soc.,  314 
British  Archasological  Association,  63,  90, 
792,  863  ; Darlington  meeling,  167,  193 
British  Association  at  Birmingham,  376, 
393,  395,  397,  410,  411,  429,  431,  436,  436 
Broadhurst,  Mr.,  on  overtime,  433 
Brodie,  C.  H.,  on  pupilage,  710 
Brodie,  J.  8.,  on  Whitenaven  Harbour,  660 
Bitildtr,  eipyright  infringement,  893 
Builders’  Accident  Insurance,  143 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  143,  684, 
714,  787 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Inst,,  625 
Building  Act,  Metropolitan,  cases  under; 
sress  in  rear  of  bnildings,  762,  789; 
neglect  to  give  notice,  399  ; wooden 
balnatraies,  789 
Bunbnry  Church,  302 
Buud,  J.  W.,  on  the  tithe  question,  874 
Burke,  Mr.  on  the  nse  of  marble,  928 
Buet  of  the  late  Mr.  Street,  681 

Ca’  d'Oro,  Venice,  637 
Csergwrle  Castle,  303 
Calculations  of  stability,  719 
Calsbot  Castle,  141 

Cambrian  ArcbceologicalAeroc.,  90,  322,367 
Canal : oummunications,  420;  Panama,  396 
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Carbutt,  Mr.,  prtsrnt.»tion  to,  41 
Carey,  Mr.,  on  Newhaven  harbour,  732 
Carnarvon  Castle,  303,  358 
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Carpenters’  Company,  the,  and  technical 
education,  609 

Castles : Aliington,  Kent,  227;  Beeston, 
302:  Csergwrle,  303;  C'alshot,  141 ; Car- 
narvon, 303,  358;  Chirk,  300;  Ha- 
warden,  303 ; Leeds,  Kent,  264;  Ley- 
bourne,  227 ; Richmond,  194  ; Roches'er, 
179;  Swansea,  358 

Cathedrals:  Chester,  301;  Durham,  159; 
Lincoln,  177;  proposed  Liverpool,  892; 
Rocheater,  179 

Certificates  for  engineers,  433 
Chadwick,  £.,  on  sanitary  matters,  107 
Chancellor,  F.,  on  the  removal  of  tombs, 
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Charlestown,  ear>hquakes  at,  375 
Charter  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  788,  927 
Charters  at  Chester,  302 
Cheshire  churches,  302 
Chester:  Cathedral,  301;  churches  of, 
219,  265,  300,  301  ; city  walls,  266,  267, 
302,  376,  434  ; Roman  remains,  249,  266, 
267;  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archmological 
Institute,  219,  ‘265,  3 0,  358,  360  I 


Chester  and  Liverpool  in  their  ancient 
commercial  relations,  301 
Chichester  Cathedral,  sculptured  slabs,  63 
Chiddingstone,  visit  to,  14),  184 
( hirk  Castle,  300 

Chorley,  C.  R.,  on  architectural  topics,  609 
Church  plsuning,  785,  788 
Charch'=8  : Chester,  the  249,  265,  300,  301 ; 
Bunbury,  302;  Darlington,  169;  Dur- 
ham, 169;  Dc'cb,  Norwich,  78;  Es- 
comb,  193;  Gresford,  303;  Hawarden, 
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Maidstone,  the,  228  : Malpas,  302  ; Mold, 
303;  Tarvin,  302  ; Wantage,  213  ; Wes- 
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Circulation  of  uedergroond  waters,  435 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Soc.,  860 
ClaclOD,  land  at,  542 
Clark,  Ellice,  on  road-maintenance,  72 
Climatology,  medical,  537 
Club  house,  Junior  Carlton,  87 
Coal-mining,  subsidences  caused  by,  396 
Cobbam  Hall,  226 

Coekburn  Association,  Edinburgh,  118 
Collat’d,  A.  O.,  on  metal  work,  930 
Colleges  of  Oxfurd,  the,  323 
Colombo  harbour  works,  731 
Colonial  railways,  105 
Colours  of  metals  and  alloys,  397 
Combe  Warren,  408 
Compressed  air  power,  436 
Concrete  building  in  India,  122 
Concrete  in  harbour  construction,  731 
Conference  of  Medical  OtBcers  of  Health, 
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Congress,  Sanitary,  at  York,  447,  465,  466, 
467,  430,  499.  635 

Conservancy  of  water-channsls,  537 
Construction  of  harbours,  731 
Control  of  infectious  diseases,  500 
Coivernazione,  Architectural  Association, 
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Cook,  C.  W.,  on  gaslighting  by  incandes- 
cence, 436 

Cooper,  R.  T.,  on  conservancy  of  water- 
channels,  537 
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Country  roads  and  their  maintenance,  72 
Grace,  J.  D. : on  architectural  polychromy, 
730;  on  the  Ca'  d'Oro,  Venice,  833 
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veutive  medicine,  4G7 
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Design;  learning  to,  614  ; ornamental,  827 
Determining  the  hardness  of  metals,  436 
Diaphragm  ventilator,  the,  499 
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684,  714;  to  Mr,  Stanley  Q.  Bird,  695; 
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Tylers'  and  Bricklayers’  Company,  716 
Ddrpfeld,  Dr.,  on  Schliemann’s  discoveries 
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Drainage;  at  Birmingham,  394;  at  Rich- 
mond, 694;  Westminster,  655;  house,  in 
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Dredging  at  Whitehaven  Harbour,  650 
Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture,  752 
Durham:  archceolngy,  168;  cathedral,  159 
Dutcli  Church,  Norwich.  78 
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Earthquakes  in  America,  375 
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Eliaeg,  the  pillar  of,  3'  0 
Employer's  Liability  Act,  the,  1-43,  393 
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930;  questions  at  the  British  Association 
mee  ing,  395  ; at  University  College,  74 
Engineers’  certificates,  433 
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Kpping,  land  sales  at,  679 
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tion,  645 
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Fowler,  C.  H.,  on  Durham  Cathedral,  169 
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on  decorative  metal-work,  929;  on  pro- 
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Granthsm,  Rev.  H.,  on  Bt.  Mary’s  Church, 
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Hansard,  O. : on  a'chitectural  polychromy 
730;  on  stone,  923 

Harbour  conslrnction,  731;  Whitehaven 
650 

Hardness  of  metals,  the,  436 

Harold  Wood,  building  land  at,  148,  326 
578,  874 

Harrison,  Miss,  on  the  myths  of  Attica 
732,  &59 

Harrissoo.T.  Harnett,  on  the  Public  Health 
Act,  500 
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Hartley,  Prof.,  ou  the  fading  of  water- 
colour.*, 393 
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on  pupilage,  716 
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House-drainage  in  London,  891 
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Hull:  Operative  Brickl>*yer8’  S'oiety,  434; 

Trades’  Union  Congress  at,  398,  -432 
Hygiene  and  pre'^eotive  mefticine,  467 
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Inspection  of  factories,  432 
Irapectors,  sanitary,  433 
Inventors'  Institute,  the,  649 
Iron-trade,  the  father  of  the,  552 

Jeans,  J,  8.,  on  colonial  railways,  195,  725 
Jerram,  Q.  B.,  on  sanitary  matters,  716, 863 
Jones,  I.  M.,  on  a Homan  hypocsust, 
Chester,  267 

Jones,  J.,  on  the  Architect’s  Department, 
859 

Jubilee  Exhibition,  Manchester,  265,  328 
Junior  Carlton  Club,  87 

Kelsbarrow,  302 

Kennard,  Mr.,  on  the  Carpenters’  Com- 
pany, 714 

Kensington,  land  at,  79 
Kent  Arcbieological  Society.  143,  179 
Kent  Hatch,  W'esterbam,  399 
Sentisb  Excursion,  Architectural  Associa- 
tion. 187,  226,  263,  304 
Kerr,  Prof.  : on  architectural  polychromy, 
730;  on  the  late  Mr.  Devey,  728  j on  the 
prospects  of  architects,  641 
Kinipplo,  Mr.,  on  concrete  work  under 
water,  731 
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Krall,  Mr.,  on  decorative  metal  work,  929 
Kyle,  Mr.,  on  Colombo  harbour  works,  731 

Lambert,  Rev.  J.  M.,  on  sanitary  associa- 
tions, 501 

Land  question,  the,  713 
Land  Sales:  Aldeburgh,  42;  Aldershot, 
757;  Barking,  507  . 660;  Birchington, 
435  : Bognor,  107 ; Ckcton,  542  ; Epping, 
679;  Frinton.  4 0;  Harold  Wood,  Rom- 
ford, 148,  326,  678,  874;  Hayling  Island, 
292;  Ilford,  897  : Kensington,  79 ; Kent, 
472;  Lee-on-the-Solene,  435;  Leyton- 
stone,  792;  Looghton.  185,  678;  Lowes- 
toft, 512  ; Southend,  292  ; Woking,  61 1 
Landes  of  Gascony,  the,  537 
Langley,  Mr,,  on  Lowestoft  harbour,  732 
Lartigue  railway,  the,  612 
Latham,  Baldwin,  on  ground-water,  466 
Law  of  patents,  the,  619 
Liw  Courts,  Birmingham,  and  terra-cotta. 
619 

Lead,  drinking  water  and,  393 
Learning  to  design  buildings,  611 
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lege, 514 

Lectures  by  Miss  Harrison,  732,  859 
Lee-on-the-8olent,  land  at,  435 
Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  264 
Leeds  and  Torkshite  Architectural  60c 
220,  609,  618 

Leeds,  proposed  art  galleries,  610 
Legislation,  sanitary,  417 
Lesseps,  M.  F.  de,  ou  Panama  Canal,  396 
Ley  bourne  Castle.  227 
Leytonstone,  laud  sale  at,  792 
Light  and  air  cases,  107,  408,  789,  892,  902 
Liahtfoot,  Bishop,  on  the  archieologv  of 
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Lobley,  J.,  ou  sani  ary  topics,  89 
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Maelaren,  J.  M.,  on  metal  work,  929 
Maddison,  F..  on  trade  union  matters.  398 
Magnus,  Sir  P. : on  manual  training,  307  ; 
on  plumbers’  work,  76 

Magoire,  T,  fl.,  on  the  line  arts,  43  ; 

Maidstone,  'he  churches  of,  229 
Maintenance  of  country  roads,  72 
Malpas  Church,  302 

Manchester:  Arcbitectnral  AasocistioD,36, 

76,  163,  621,  753,  802,  027  ; Association  of 
Engineers,  562  ; Juldlce  Exhibition,  265,  ' 
326;  Society  of  Architects,  927 
Mansergh,  J,,  on  wa'er-suppiy,  638 
Manual  training,  397 
Manufacture,  value  of  art  in,  397 
Manufactnre  of  metil  tubes,  396 
Manx  antiquities,  789 
Marble  ; ita  oses  as  augge^ted  by  the  past, 
905, 927  J t-  , 

Margam  Abbey,  322 
Masonry,  Practical  Class  of,  625 
Master  Builders'  Associations,  193,  702 
Mathews,  C.  E.,  on  the  water  supply  of  ' 
Birmingham,  431 

Mathews,  J.  D.,  on  architectural  matters 
645  ’ ; 

Maudaley,  Mr.,  on  trade  union  matters, 

Medical  climatology,  537 
Medical  officers  ot  health,  600 
Metal  tubes,  manufacture  of,  396 
Metal-work,  decorative,  925,  929 


Metals;  colours  of,  397;  the  hardness  of, 
436 

Me'ropolitan  Asylums  Board,  195 
Metropolitan  Board  of  W'orks  : csuvassing 
for  appointments,  112;  drainage  ot 
Westminster,  655;  mortar-making  in 
Bermondsey,  655 ; office  of  Superintend- 
ing  Architect,  36,  232,  671,  650,  685,  720, 
723,  749,  756,  787.  859.  891  ; park  for 
Hammersmith,  112;  Thames  tunnel  at 
Blackwall,  252 

Metropolitan  Building  Act,  cases  under 
(see  “ Building  Act 

Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  on  Kirkham  Priory, 
214 

Micro-orgauisms  in  water  and  air,  394,  411 
Middleton,  Prof.,  on  Schliemann’s  dis- 
coveries at  Tiryna,  61 
Milk  and  disease,  600 
Mill,  Dr.  K.  H.,  on  river  entrances,  396 
Miller,  F.  T.  W,,  on  pupilage,  716 
Mold  Church,  303 

MoacreifE,  Lord,  on  Holyrood  Chapel,  IIB 
Monk’s  Park  stone,  145,  183 
Monuments,  ancient,  649 
Mortar-making  in  Bermondsey,  665 
Moule,  Mr.  H.  J.,  on  Abbotabury  Abbey, 


Moulton,  J.  F.,  Q C.,  ou  Mr.  I’Anaon’s 
address,  631 


Municipal  government  and  public  health, 
601 


Munro,  Prof.,  on  regulation  of  wages,  395 
Myths  of  Attics,  the,  732,  859 


Nantwich  church,  302 

National  Assoc,  of  Master  Builders,  193 

National  Smoko  Abatement  Inst.  933 

Naukratis,  78 

Neasham  Abbey,  191 

NeviU,  R.,  on  the  use  of  marble,  928 

Newbaven  harbour,  732 

Norman  work  at  Durham,  158 

North,  Dr.,  on  sanitary  matters,  107 

Northern  Architectural  Association,  717 

Notes  in  Kent  with  the  A.A.,  226,  363,  304 

Notification  of  infectious  diseases,  600 


Odiing,  Dr.,  on  driukine-water,  394 
Offa's  Dyke,  300 
Open  spaces,  637 
Organisation,  sanitary,  447 
Ornamental  design,  827 
Overtime,  433 

Oxford  Architectural  Society,  717 
Oxford,  vi:it  of  Arohitectural  Association. 
286,  323 


Paio,  C.  8.,  on  depression  in  engineering. 

Palace  of  Darius  at  Susa,  681 
Palmer,  A.  N.,  on  Wrexham  Church,  301 
Panama  Canal,  396 

Parliamentary  Committees’  report.  Trades’ 
Union  Congress,  393 
Patent  law,  649 

Penrose,  F.  C.,  on  Schliemann’s  discoveries 
at  Tiryna,  48,  61 
Penshnrst,  141,  263 

Percy,  Earl,  on  arehfcology  at  Chester,  249 
Pete,  Basil  E.,  on  builders’ losses,  714 
Peto,  Sir  Morton,  on  buildiog  trade  com- 
petition, 714 

Picton,  Sir  J,  A.  : on  Cheater  and  Liverpool 
in  their  ancient  commercial  relations, 
301 ; on  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  300 
Pillar  of  E'iseg,  the,  300 
Pink,  B,  C.  : on  antiquities  of  Winchester, 
630;  ou  architectural  topics,  641 
Plaoniug  churches,  785,  788 
PiuckoeC,  G,,  on  the  building  trade,  714 
P.umbera,  registration  of,  76,  184.  433,  542. 
680,  765,  827 

Plumbers’  Company,  76,  542,  680,  755,  827  1 
Pollution  of  rivers,  501 
Polychromy,  architectural,  in  Fiance,  723 
Poore,  Dr.  G.  V.,  on  the  Landes  of  Gas- 
cony, 637 

Pratt,  H,  W,,  on  metal  work,  929 
Preece,  W.  H.,  on  electric  induction,  433 
Presentations:  to  Mr.  Carbuct,  M. P.,41; 
to  Mr.  A.  Ritchie,  933;  to  Mr.  G.  Shaw. 
680 

Preservation  of : ancient  monuments,  649  ; 
old  records,  266 

Presidentt'  addresses ; Architectnial  As- 
sociation, 623;  Institute  of  Architects, 
655,  669.  681 ; Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, 731 ; Burveyora'  Institution,  713 
Preston,  A.,  on  technical  education  sndthe 
Carpentera’  Company,  619 
Preventive  medicine  and  hygiene,  487 
Prices  current  of  materials  (weeklv) 
Priuciples  of  oruamentnl  design,  827 
Pringle,  Surgeon-Major,  on  rain-water 
storage,  533 
Priory,  Kirkham,  214 

Pritchett,  Mr.,  on  the  churches  of  Dar- 
lington, 159 

Prizes  : ^Architectural  Association,  554, 
646  ; University  College,  London,  74 
Property,  sales  of  (weekly) 

Public  Health  Act,  the,  600,  633,  829 
Pullan,  R.  P. ; on  Cheshire  and  Flintshire 
churches,  302 ; ou  Valle  Crucia  Abbey, 
300;  on  Wrexham  Church,  301 
Pupilage,  692,  715 


Quality,  pattern,  and  price,  927 

Raby  Castle,  169 

Railway,  the  Lartigue,  643 

Railways,  Colonial,  195 

Rain-water  storage,  638 

Reclamation  of  the  wastea  of  Gascony,  537 

Reconstruction  of  London,  394 

Records,  preservation  of,  2c6 

Redemption  of  tithe,  874 


Registration  of  pluiuberf, 

542,  680,  765,  827 
Regulation  of  wages,  395 
Eeichenbach,  O.,  ou  freezing 
the  sinking  of  foundation",  3,, 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 


395 


Retrospect,  a sanitary,  752 
Richardson,  6.  C.,  on  Valle  Crocis  Abbey, 


Richmond  Castle  (Torks),  194 
Richmond  (Surrey)  drainage,  694 
Rider,  T.  F.,  on  architects  and  surveyors, 

Ripper,  W.,  on  technical  education,  397 
Ritchie,  A.,  presentation  to,  933 
River:  entrances,  396;  pollution,  601,  863 
River  sjsiems  ol  South  India,  390 
Roads  and  their  maintenance,  72 
Roberts,  C.,  on  medical  climatology,  637 
Roberts- Austen,  Prof.,  on  colours  of  metals 
and  alloys,  397 

Robertson.  J.,  on  the  manafaetura  of  metal 
tubes,  .396 

Robins,  E.  C.  i on  the  artistic  side  of  sani- 
tary science,  501  ; on  church  planning, 
788;  on  sanitary  matters,  107 
Robinson,  Prof.,  on  river  pollution,  601 
Rochester  Cathedral  and  Castle,  179 ; 
meeting  of  Kent  Archrcjloeical  80c,. 
143.  179 

Roman  remains:  Chester,  249,  265,  267; 

Delamere  Forest,  302  ; Durham,  168 
Rownifee,  Aldn.,ou  municipal  government 
and  health,  501 
Royal  Academy  students,  107 
Royal  Arcbteological  Institute,  144;  meet- 
ing at  Chester,  249,  266,  300,  368,  360 
Royal  Commission  oa  Trade,  221 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (see 
" Institute  ”) 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  835 
RundalJ,  Genl.,  on  rivers  of  lodis,  396 
Runic  crosses,  393 
Hyde,  E.,  on  the  tithe  question,  874 


Saint  James’s  Dwellings,  Beak-street,  123 
Sales  of  Property  (weekly) 

Sanitary  associations,  501 
Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  610 
Sanitary  inspectors,  433  ; Association  of. 
639,716,891 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  : Con- 
gress at  York,  447, 465,  466,  467,  480,  490, 
635;  dinner,  107  ; eiaminatioas,  763 
Sanitary  registration  of  buildings,  610 
Sanitary  retrospect,  752 
Saniiary  science  and  preventive  medicioe, 
467 


Stone-cutting  machines,  dispute  as  to,  893 
Stones,  sculptured,  Chichester,  53 
Storage  of  rain-water,  538 
Stratford,  Workmen’s  Institute  for,  009 
Street  bust,  the,  681 
Strype,  Mr.,  on  Wicklow  harbour,  732 
Stubbs,  Bishop,  on  archaeology,  265 
Students  of  the  Royal  Aca.lemj',  107 
Subsidences  caused  by  coal-mining,  396 
Superintending  Architect,  M.B.VV'.,  36,  232, 
571,  650,  685,  730,  723,  749,  750.  787,  859, 
891 

Surrey  Arcbteological  Siciety,  144, 189.  251 
Surveyors'  Institution,  713,  874 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  195 
Swansea  meeting,  Cambriaa  Archaeological 
Association,  322,  3S7 
Sykes,  J.  F.,  on  infectious  diseases,  500 

Tarver,  E.  J.,  on  the  A.  A.  prizes,  F45 
Tarvin  Church,  302 

Tattersall,  W.,  on  factory  venliliti^n,  636 
Taunton  Grammar  S hool,  215 
Tay  Bridge,  256 

Taylor,  E.  R.,  on  ait  in  manufacture,  397 
Teale,  T.  P.,  on  fireplaces,  860 
Technical  education.  397,  609 
Tenure  of  medical  officers  of  health,  600 
Terra-cotta  nt  Birmiogham  Law  Courts,  649 
Tharats  tunnel,  proposed  new,  252 
Thropp,  J.,  ou  the  ancient  boat  found  at 
Brigg,  88 

Tbrupp,  G.  A , on  art  training,  873 
Tidman,  E.,  on  bouse  drainage,  891 
Tidy,  Dr.,  on  lead  poisoning,  393 
TUI,  W.  8.,  on  Birmingham  drainage,  391 
Tiryns,  48,  117 
Tithe  question,  the,  874 
Tombstones,  removal  of,  293 
Topley,  W.,  on  recent  earthquakes  in 
America,  375 

Town  water  supply,  637,  638 
Trade  mark  case,  146,  182 
Trades'  Union  Congress  at  Hull,  398,  432 
Training,  manual,  397 
Tramways,  electric,  410 
“ Treasure  trove,"  302 
Trevail,  8.,  on  local  governmeut,  933 
Tunnel,  proposed,  nt  Blackwall,  252 
Turner,  Sir  Llewelyn,  on  Carnarvon 
Castle.  358 

Turner,  T,,  on  testing  the  hardness  of 
metals,  436 

Tylers’  and  Bricklayers’  Company,  716 


Underground  waters,  circulation  of,  435 
University  College,  London : architecture 
at,  514;  prizes,  74 
Uses  of  marble,  905,  927 


Sanitation  : American,  636  ; c.  archaeology, 
266;  in  its  artistic  aspect,  SOI;  of 
dwellings,  501 ; aud  the  water  channels  of 
the  country,  637 

Saxon  Cburchea:  Doerhurst,  216 ; Escomb. 
193 

Saxon  remains  in  Durham,  158 
Sobiiemaan,  Dr.,  on  Tiryns,  49,  61 
•School  workshops,  397 
School  of  Engineering,  Crystal  Palace,  231, 
930 

Schools  of  Art : Andover,  927  ; West 
London,  873 

Scotch  ilshiog-boat  harbours,  732 
Scottish  ecclesiaslical  architecture,  749 
Sculptured  slabs,  Chichester  Cathedral,  63 
Sedding,  J,  D.  : on  church  planuing,  785, 
789 ; on  the  churches  of  Msidstone,  228 ; 
on  decorative  metal-work,  929 
Seddou,  J.  P.,  on  marble,  928 
Sedille,  Paul,  on  architectural  polychromy 

Sellars,  J.,  on  quality,  pattern,  and  price, 927 
Selway,  W.  R.,  on  the  Architect's  Depart- 
ment, M.B.W.,  787 
Selwyn,  Admiral,  on  patent  law,  619 
Sewage  disposal,  863 
Sewer-sand  for  mortar-making,  655 
Shaw,  O.  : on  plumbers’  work,  75;  pre- 
sentatioD  to,  680 
Sheffield  School  of  Art,  721 
Sheliord,  W.,  on  girder  bridges,  395 
Shipton,  G.,  on  labour  questions,  398 
Shropshire  Archmological  Society,  649 
Shruosole,  G.  \V.,  on  the  walla  ot  Chester 
265,  267,  302 

Simla,  concrete  building  in,  122 
Slater,  J.  : on  the  Ca’  d’Oro,  Venice,  838  ; 
on  pupilage,  713 

Smallpox  hospital,  proposed,  195 
Smith,  Holroyd,  on  electric  tramways,  410 
Smith,  Prof.  T.  Roger;  on  learning  to 
design  buildings,  514;  on  the  late  Mr. 
Vullismy,  728 

Smith,  W.,  on  concrete  building  in  India  122 
Smoke  abatement,  933 

Society  of  Arts:  Address  of  Chairman  of 
Council,  752;  annual  meeting,  79 ; Cantor 
Lectures,  827 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fioe 
Arts,  43 

Society  of  Engineers,  229,  542,  863,  891 
Society  for  Promoting  Hellenic  Studies.  48, 
683 

Solly,  H..  on  technical  edocation,  397 
Sumerhill,  263 

Somerset  Arcbteological  Society,  114,  215 
Southend,  building  Und  at,  292 
Space  at  the  rear  of  buildings,  789 
Spiers,  R.  Pbend;  on  a'chiteotural  poly- 
ehromy,  730;  on  the  late  Mr.  Devey, 
728  ; on  pupilage,  715;  on  washing  build- 
ings, 928 

Stability  catculationa,  719 
Btsllwoud,  S.,  on  Wantsge  Church,  213 
Ststbam,  U.  H.,  on  colonr  in  architecture 
and  aculpiure,  729 
Statiatics,  vital,  635 

Stillman,  Mr.,  on  Sohliemann’s  discoveries 
at  Tiryns,  60,  117,  142 
Stokes,  L.:  ou  cast-iron  work,  929'  on 
pupilage,  716  ’ 

Stone,  Monk’s  Park,  145,  182 


Vacher,  F.,  on  hospitals  for  infectious 
diseases,  500 

Vacher,  8.  : on  architectural  polychromy, 
730;  on  church  planning,  789 ; ou  pupil- 
age, 716 

Valle  Crueis  Abbey,  300 
Venables,  Precentor:  oa  Beeston  Castle, 
302 ; on  Caergwrle  Castle,  303 ; on 
Chester  Cathedral,  301 ; oa  Valle  Crueis 
Abbey,  300 

Venice,  the  Ca’  d'Oro,  837 
Ventilation  of  factorie*,  536 
Ventilator,  Honeyman's  Diaphragm.  480 
Visits,  Architectural  Association,  87,  141, 
184,  255,  280,  323,  399,  -463,  539 
Vital  statistics,  535 
Vullismy,  the  late  G.,728 


Wages,  the  regulation  of,  395 
Walls  of  Chester,  265,  207,  302,  376,  -134 
Wantage  Church,  213 
Water:  action  of  on  lead,  393;  filtration 
of,  637  ; micro-organisms  in,  391,  411 
Water-channels  of  the  country,  637 
Water-colours,  the  fading  of,  393 
Water-supply  of  Birmingham,  -131 
Waterhouse,  A.,  on  the  use  of  marble,  927 
Watering-place,  a new.  400 
Waters,  underground,  435 
Watershed  areas,  637 
Waterworks,  Grand  Junction,  229 
Weaver  navigation  works,  542 
Webb,  Aston,  on  pupilage,  692,  716 
Wells,  Sir  T.  Spencer,  on  sanitary  organi- 
tioo,  447 

West  London  School  of  Att,  873 
Westerham  Church,  399 
Westgartb,  W.,  on  London  reconstruction 
394 

Westminster,  drainage  of,  655 
Westminster.  Duke  of.  on  archtcology,  249 
Whitaker,  W.,  on  geology  and  sauitation. 
409 

White,  W.,  on  church  planning,  788 
Whitehaven  Harbour,  650 
Wicklow  Harbour,  732 
Wilkinson,  John,  and  the  iron  trade,  652 
Willet,  Mr.,  on  Scotch  fishing-boat  Har- 
bours, 732 

Wilson,  J.  B.,  on  the  Hospital  of  the 
Blessed  David,  Swansea.  358 
Wiltshire  Archmologieal  Society,  225 
Winchester,  antiquiiiei  of, 650 
Woking,  land  at,  614 
Woods,  E,,  on  engineerieg  tooios,  731 
Woodthorpe,  B.,  on  the  late  Mr.  VuUiamy 
723 

Woodward,  W.,  on  St,  Mark’s  pavement 
Venice,  928 

Worotster  Diocesan  Architectural  Soc.,  90 
Workmen's  institnte  at  Stratford,  609 
Workshop  and  factory  inspection,  432 
Workshops  in  schools,  397 
Workshops,  ven'Uation  of,  536 
Wieiham  Chnrch,  301,  363 
W rotham-place,  264 


York  Architectural  Assoc.,  107,  471,  753 
Y’ork  Sanitary  Congress,  447,  465,  466,  467, 
480,  499,  535 

Yorkshire  Arch»..log-eBl  Association,  214 
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Academy,  Royal,  3i)9 
Ancieat  lights,  82-t 
Apses,  303 

Architcctship,  215 

Architectural  Association : Contcnazione, 
573;  Tacation  visiis,  75 
ArchiiectorBl  federation,  673,  613,  615,  6-16 
Ares  ofa  Saxon  cathedral,  717 
Assize  Court  plans,  363 
Automatic  couplings,  673 
Bath  stone,  183 

Baths  of  Bath,  the,  469,  603,  540,  012 
Block  system  of  workhouse  plans,  6-16,  633, 
717 

Building  by-laws  at  Chiswick,  612,  082 
Canal,  Alanclaesier  ship,  181 
Care-tskera  of  houses,  603 
Cathedral  designs,  Liverpool,  930 
Cement,  running  uf,  573,  612 
Chester,  the  woUs  of,  375,  43-1 
Chimney-shaft  for  “ destructor,”  893,  931 
Chiswick  building  by-laws,  612,  682 
Churches;  All  Sainls’,  Peterborough,  790; 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  861;  (R.C.)  of  8t. 
Ignatius,  Preston,  673  ; "W  rexham,  363 
Clerks’  overtime,  321 
Coal-liminc  process  of  gas-making,  646 
Concrete  floors,  790 

roiJtej‘irti’iy««,  Architectural  Assoc.,  673 
Cooper's  coal-liming  process,  646 
Cork  Cathedral  organ,  763,  825 
Corsehill  stone,  790,  826,  861 
Couplings,  automatic,  573 
Damp  on  water-colour  drawings,  790 
Dangers  of  new  Buildings,  753 
Designs  for  Liverpool  Cathedral,  930 
“ Destructor”  chimney-shaft,  893,  931 
Domesday  churches,  717 
Drain-pipe  joints,  647 


Drain  ventilators,  145, 182 
East  Bergholt  Ohnrch,  inscription  on 
panels,  289 

“ Ecchiiola,"  the,  in  Domesday,  717 
Edinburgh  Municipal  Buildings,  646 
Elham  Union  workhouse,  825 
Embattled  gables,  825,  893 
Episojpal  heraldry,  324,  469,  602,  540 
Examinations:  Sanitary  Institute,  790; 

Science  and  Art  Department,  790 
Federation  of  Architects,  673,  613,  645,  646 
Finance  and  sanitation,  4t9 
Fir,  753 

Flour  of  8t.  Mark’s,  Tenice,  672,  586,  CIO 
Floors,  concrete,  790 
Gables,  embattled,  825,  893 
Gates  and  tricycles,  399 
Granites,  290 
Gunnisluke  granite,  290 
llassall's  drain-pipe  joints,  647 
Heraldry,  epiacopsl,  321,  469,  503,  640 
Hospital  for  Children,  Shadwell,  324 
House-owners  and  care-takers,  503 
Inscription,  East  Bergholt  Church,  289 
Interpretation  of  building  by-laws,  613,  682 
Ipswich,  sculptured  stones,  St.  Nicholas’ 
Church,  573,  682 

Ireland,  light  railways  in,  252,  289 
Iron  process  for  sewage,  145,  616 
Joints  for  drain-pipes,  647 
Ivi'hill  granite,  290 
Lsntern,  Truro  Cathedral,  146 
Law  court  and  police-court  plana,  363 
' Light  railways  in  Ireland,  25$,  289 
L'ghts,  ancient,  821 

Liverpool:  Cathedral  designs,  930;  St. 

George’s  Hall,  252,  6U 
Manchester  ship  canal,  181 


Methods  of  sketching,  145 
Monk’s  Park  stone,  182 
Mosaic  pavements,  682 
Municipal  Buildings : Edinburgh,  616 
Sunderland,  103 

Museum,  Sir  John  Soane's,  253, 289 

New  buildings,  dangers  of,  753 

Non-acceptance  oftowest  tender. 825 

Organ,  the,  in  Cork  Cathedral,  763,  825 

Overtime,  clerks’,  334 

Paint  for  roofs,  682 

Painting  in  tints,  790,  833 

Pavement,  8.  Mark’s,  Tenice,  572,  586,  646 

Pavements,  mosaic,  682 

Plans  of  law  and  police  courts,  363 

Pressure  in  water-pipes,  215 

Preston,  R.C.  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  573 

Prime  cost,  790,  825 

Quantity  of  lime  mortar  used  in  Ecg'and, 
763 

Quarry  tile  floors,  324 
Railway  : rails  and  couplings,  573;  rates,  673 
Railways,  light,  in  Ireland,  252,  289 
Bobberies  from  builders,  289 
Roman  baths  of  Bath,  469,  503,  540,  612 
Royal  Academy,  399 
Saint  Bartholomew’s  Church,  861 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  252,  611 
St.  Mark’s,  Yenioe,  pavement,  572,  636,  640 
8t.  Paul's  Churchyard,  673 
Sanitary  Institute  Examinations,  799 
Sanitation  and  flnance,  469 
Saxon  Cathedral,  area  of  a,  717 
Schliemann’s  discoveries  at  Tiryns,  117, 143 
School  workshops,  -468,  476 
Bdence  and  Art  Department  Examinations, 
790 

Sculpture  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  253 


Sculptured  Stones  at  St. Nicholas,  Ipswich, 
573,  632 

Sewege  treatment,  143,  646 
Sewer  Ventilation,  616 
Bhadwell  Hospital  Competition,  324 
Ship  canal,  Manchester,  181 
Sketching,  methods  of,  145 
Soane’s  Museum,  2.52,  389 
Stained  glars  at  Windsor,  54’’,  682 
Stone,  Corsehill,  790,  825,  861 
Stones  at  8t.  Nicholas’  Church,  Ipswich, 
673,  682 

Stones  ofTemple  Bar,  the,  363 
Sumsion  v.  Pictor,  183 
Sunderland  Municipal  Buildings,  108 
Superintending  Arehitectship,  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  215 
Temple  Bar,  363 

Tender,  non-acceptance  of  lowest,  835 

Tile  floors,  324 

Tiryns,  117,  142 

Tricycles  and  gates,  399 

Truro  Cathedral,  146 

Venice,  floor  of  St.  Mark's,  572,  636,  646 

Ventilation  of  sewers,  646 

Ventilators,  drain,  1-45,  182 

Visits,  Architectural  Association,  75 

Walls  of  Chester,  the,  375,  -^4 

Warehouses,  St.  Paul's  Cburchyard,  673 

Warning,  a,  299 

Water-colour  drawings,  damp  on,  790 
Water-pipes,  pressure  in,  215 
Windsor,  stained  glass  at,  510,  683 
Workhouse,  Elham  Union,  825 
Workhouse  plans  on  the  block  system,  646, 
6S2,  717 

Workshops  at  public  schools,  468,  470 
■ Wrexham  parish  church,  363 


LETTERS,  WRITERS  OF. 


AitchisoD.  G.,  the  Royal  Academy,  399 
Aldwinckle,  T.  W.,  block  system  of  work- 
house  plana,  6-16,  717 

Anderson,  J.  Macvicar,  federation  of  archi- 
tects, 645 

Appleton,  H.  D.,  k Pryce,  T.  E.,  federa- 
tion of  architects,  646 
Ashton,  J.,  dangers  of  new  buildings,  753 
Bancroft,  R.  M.,  chimney  shaft  for  de- 
structor, 931 

Bedford,  W.  K.  R.,  episcopal  heraldry,  321 
Biuyon,  B.,  Sunderland  Municipal  Build- 
ings, 108 

Bird,  S.  G.,  robberies  from  builders,  289 
Blashill,  T.,  architectural  federation,  573 
Broad,  A..  Edinburgh  Municipal  Build- 
ings, 646 

Campbell,  H.  F.,  drain  ventilators,  115 
Carpenter,  E.  H.,  area  ofa  Saxon  cathe- 
dral, 717 

Caws,  F.,  concretd  floors,  790 


Cha'.k,  W.  J.,  Kit  Hill  granite,  290 
Christian,  E.,  designs  for  Liverpool  Cathe- 
dral, 930 

Cohen,  B.  L.,  workshops  at  pnblic  schools, 
468,  4:0 

Conder,  F.  R.,  the  iron  process  for  sewage, 
145,  646 

Dean  of  Cork,  Cork  Cathedral,  835 
Dixon,  T.  J.,  light  railways,  Ireland,  289 
Downsborongb,  J.,  diain-pipe  joints,  047 
Du  Cane,  Sir  E.  F.,  law  and  police  court 
plans,  363 

FarmaUjE.,  “Federation”  circulars,  612 
Forrest,  A.  L.,  A Leverton,  W.  J.  H., 
Architectural  Association  Visits,  75 
Goldsmith,  F.  T.  W.,  embattled  gables,  893 
Harston,  A.  & C.,  ancient  lights,  834 
Hervey,  Lord  F.,  aculptored  stones  at 
Ipswich,  673 

Joseph,  Delisaa,  warehouses,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  673 


Leaning,  J.,  prime  cost,  and  painting  in 
tints,  825 

Madden,  9.  O.,  Cork  Cathedral,  825 

Mann,  R.,  Roman  baths  at  Bath,  469 

Morgan,  J.  R.,  Temple  Bar,  383 

Morley,  J.  E.,  interpretation  of  building 
by-laws,  682 

Moxon,  C.  F.,  drain  ventilators,  182 

Nicholl,  S.  J.,  Church  of  St.  Iguatiue, 
Preston,  673 

Phillips,  E.,  episcopal  heraldry,  469 

Pioton,  Sir  James,  sculpture  at  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Liverpool,  252 

Smith,  Hrof.  T.  R.,  eummer  tketching,  145 

Snell,  H.  8.,  block  system  of  workhouse 
planning,  683 

Snell,  H.  S.,  & Son,  Shadwell  Hospital 
Competition,  331 

Spice,  R.  P.,  Cooper's  coal-liming  process, 
646 

Stillman,  "W".  J.,  Sehliemann’s  disooverica 
at  Tiryns,  117,  14'2 


Stopher,  T.,  inscription  at  East  Bergholt 
Church,  289 

Story,  E.,  Gunnislake  granite,  290 
Sumsion,  8.,  Monk’s  Park  atone,  192 
Swain,  K.,  'Truro  Cathedral,  14i6 
'Thomas,  E.  E.,  rails  and  couplings,  573 
Trickett,  8.,  & Sons,  Corsehill  stone,  79"', 
881 

Vinou,  F.  A.  H.,  Roman  remains  at  Bath, 
640,  612 

Wa'ler,  J.  G.,  sculptured  stones  at  Ipswich, 


Wanklyn,  J.  A.,  Cooper’s  coal-liming  pro- 


Wstkin,  W.  T.,  the  wsUb  of  Chester,  434 
"Wild,  J.  W.,  Soane’s  Museum,  2s9 
Wyatt,  VV.  G.,  & Co.,  Corsehill  stone,  825 
Young,  J.,  non-acceptance  of  lowest  tender, 
825 
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Abatement  of  smoke,  148 
Accidents,  678,  870,  720 
Action  of  water  on  metal  pipes,  896 
Agricultnral  Hall,  Kensington,  720 
Agricultural  show,  Norwich,  112 
Aldeburgh,  building  land  at,  42 
Altar,  Bt.  Marie’s  R.C.  Church,  Halifax,  219 
America,  architectural  education  in,  862 
American  minerals,  685 
Applications  of  electrical  power,  79 
Antiquities,  protective  resemblances  of,  471 
Appointments,  103,  112,  216,  255,  293,  303, 
361,649.  685,  756,  765,  803 
Archffiological  discoveries:  in  Bavaria, 
719;  in  Russia,  840 
Archteology  at  Athens,  539,  863 
Architectural  education  in  America,  862 
Architecture  at  University  College,  481 
Art  copyright,  902 

Art  galleries : Leeds,  253 ; London,  43 
Art  oooiely,  Southampton,  548 
Art-Union  of  London,  8(12 
Aspbalte  paving  in  Berlin,  614 
Assoc,  of  Municipal  Engineers,  4.35, 471, 785 
Aston  workhouse,  720 
Asylums:  Formby,  614}  Montrose,  37; 
Plymouth,  144,  266 

Atkins's  process  of  water-softening,  756 
Atmosphere  of  Underground  Railway,  650 
Athens,  the  British  School  at,  .?39,  863 
Australian  builaiog  trades,  220 

Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Railway,  220 
Bath,  Roman  remains  at,  109, 196 
Baths:  Bath,  109,  196,  215;  Bridgwater, 
146;  Buxton,  76;  Grantham,  146 ; Ken 
singtoD,  221 

Battersea  dispensarj^,  649,  790, 825 
Bavaria,  archtDologioal  discoveries  in,  719 


Bedford  memorial  bridge,  Glentilt,  292 
Belfast  Ecening  Telegraph  Office,  220 
Berlin  : asphalte  paving,  614;  hygienic 
mnseum,  839 ; general  steam  supply,  713 
Bickersteth  Hall,  Hampstead,  149,  213 
Bircbin-lane,  new  offices,  539 
Bombay  railway  terminus,  a,  828 
Bradford,  big  chimney  at,  614 
Brass  & Son,  smoking  concert,  933 
brickmaking  under  new  conditions,  679 
Bricks  in  Sweden,  828 
Bridges:  Glentilt,  292;  Gundiiok,  184j 
Harlem  River,  New  York,  220 
Brighton,  military  memorials  at,  42 
British  Columbia,  timber  ol,  61-4 
British  Hospital,  Port  Said,  685 
British  Museum  lectures.  542 
British  School  at  Athens,  639,  862 
Briton  Assurance  Offices,  Strand,  288 
Browning,  Mr.,  and  Venice,  792 
Brussels  a seaport,  7'20 
Buccleuoh  estate,  Richmond,  678 
Buda-Pesth,  hot-water  springe,  673 
Builder,  foreign  and  colonial  postage,  446 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  577,  649 
Building  materials,  Rhine  provinces,  113 
Building  in  Philadelphia,  829 
Building  trade,  drinkin  the,  190,  220 
Building  trades ; Australian,  320 ; Swedish, 
471 

Bnildings  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  891 
Buxton  sewerage,  253 

Cable  Tramways,  195,  614 
Callender  & Webber  system  of  under- 
ground electric  communications,  933 
Camborne  School  of  Art,  361 
Canals : Brussels,  730 ; now,  in  France,  828 
Cantor  lectures,  Socie'y  of  Arts,  792 


Cardill  Mission  Hall,  181 
Carillon,  a new,  533 
Carlisle  markets,  477,  861 
Castle,  Edinburgh,  229 
Catalogue*,  87 

Cathedrals ; Dunblane,  895  ; Upsals  aed 
Lund, 720 

Cemeat,  manufacture,  new  process,  660 
Cement,  Swedish,  828 
Cement-trade  of  the  Tvne,  6f^3 
Cemetery,  New  ShoroLam,  33 
Chelsea,  evictions  at,  614 
Chimney  atManningbam  Mills,  614 
Chimneys,  the  loading  of,  828 
Christiania,  Government  offices  at,  679 
Chureh,  ancient,  at  Throndijem,  364,  803 
Church,  marble,  at  Copenhagen,  606 
Church-Bnilding  News  Accrington,  146  ; 
Ainsdale,  436;  Alston,  754;  Audlem, 
482;  Aymestrey,  76;  Bamber  Bridge, 
182;  Battersea,  754,  825;  Blackburn, 
368 ; Bridlington  Quay,  1 46 ; Bristol,  146, 
217,  907;  Church  Broughton,  38; 

Dalby,  217;  Dolwyddelan,  754; 
Droitwich,  503;  East  Leake,  792; 
Easton,  217;  Eastrop,  603;  Edale,  70; 
Elton,  108  ; Fairford,2l7  ; Fareham,  54; 
Famborough,  482;  Filey,  289;  Flix- 
borough,  108;  Givend^le,  lOS;  Glasgow, 
584;  Glastonbury,  108;  Good  Easter, 
217;  Gorseinon,  182;  Great  Bourton, 
193;  Great  Burstead,  1-46;  Guernsey, 
146,  253;  Guildford, 256 ; Hebbnrn,289; 
Hempstead,  825;  Holloway,  37,  636; 
Holwell,  76  ; Keonington,  217 ; Kensiog- 
ton,  118;  Kirkland,  907;  Lewis  Town, 
108;  LillingstoneDayrell,  289 ; Llantwit 
Major,  263;  London,  657,  826,  763,  798  ; 
Longhborongh,142;  Macclesfield, 706, 860; 


Middleton,  217 ; Monkton  VVyld,  76 
Mnnyash,  603  ; Mosborough,  874 
Newby-in-Cleveland,  893 ; Newcastle-on 
Tyne,  754;  Peterborough,  749;  Plyme 
ton  St.  Mary,  338:  Pocklington,  108 
Forth,  289;  Rodmersham,  217;  Rossett 
492;  Runton,  503  ; Sandhurst,  503 
Peamer,  5'i3 ; Sheffield,  603  ; Shrewsbury 
289  ; Shustoke,  326  ; Stafford,  217 ; Stain 
land,  146;  Stamford  Brook,  326 ; Swan 
-sea,  39,  893 : Tansor,  39 ; Teddington 
196  ; Tilstork,  321  ; Timsbury,  289 
Wallsend,  650;  Wavertree,  324;  Weston 
fliiper-Mare,  826;  Weymouth,  217 
Wiihnell,  893;  Woodford,  IW 
Circos,  proposed,  in  the  Strand,  7 
City  Art  GaUery,  43 
Clapham  tramway  depot,  896 
Clay,  puddling,  400 
Cleansing  London  buildings,  185 
Clocks  and  bells,  112,  538.  906 
Club,  United  Arts,  685,  690 
Club-buildings : Kilburn,  933;  Leicester, 
289 

Coal-mines,  explosions  in,  719 
Coinage,  the  new,  149 
Colliery,  Sandwell  Park,  465 
Cologne,  Roman  remains  at,  79 
Colonial  immigrants,  39,  79 
Colooial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  Are  pro- 
tection, 42 

Colonial  postage  of  the  Builder,  446 
Colosseum,  North  London,  606 
Competitions: — Art  Gallery,  Leeds,  610; 
Bank,  Halifax,  861  ; Barony  Church, 
Glasgow,  684,  619 ; Baths,  Hampstead, 
858  ; Cathedral,  Liverpool,  43,  650,  763, 
834,  837  ; Chnrch,  All  Saints’,  Peter- 
borough, 790 ; Church  of  St.  Paul,  Ken- 
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siijgton,  llS;  Church,  St.  Sanonr's,  Hol- 
loway, 37 ; Clubaod  luetitute,  Kingston, 
749;  Clubhouse.  Leicester,  289;  Gram- 
mar  School,  Chel  enham,  283;  High 
School,  Stirling,  195  ; Hospital  lor 
Children,  East  London,  111;  Hospital 
Johnstone,  719  ; Hospital,  Merlhvr 
Tydvil,  539;  Hospiial,  Fleming  Memo- 
rial, Newcastle.  195  ; Hospital  for 
Children.  Shadweil,  221,  291,  32t  ; 
Jubilee  Exhibition  Building,  Manchester, 
26i,  326  j Law  Conrls,  Birmingham,  151, 
155,  160,  232,  301,  643,  079;  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Montrose  37  ; Lunatic  Asylum 
Plymouth,  141.  256;  Markets,  Carlisle, 
477,  861  ; Munic'pal  Buildings,  Editj- 
bafgh,  282.  298  . 332,  370,  640;  Muni- 
cipal Bu.ldiugs,  Suuderland,  48,  100,  101. 
108,  141;  Public  Buildings,  Darlaston 
376;  Public  Hall,  Lewes,  749;  Public 
Hall,  Slough,  682,  933 ; Schools,  Caerleon, 
Mob.,  890;  Schools,  Harborne,  471; 
Schools,  Smethwick,  376;  Schools,  Sun- 
derland, 333 ; Statue,  Victor  Emmanuel 
Monnmeut,  Kome,  7 ; Townhall,  Betbnal- 
green,  539  ; Townhall,  Stourbridge  141  • 
Veatry-hali,  Fulham,  157;  tVorkhouie, 
Aston,  Birmingham,  720;  AVorkhouse, 
hlham  Union,  825 
Comte  de  Paris's  villa,  43 
Conrenienees,  public,  050 
Copsnha'60,  marble  chn-ch  at,  606 
Copyright,  art,  902 
Corrugated  iron  bui'dings,  933 
Cottages,  Chiddingatone,  184 
Cremation  in  Denmirk,  613 

Dangere:  of  descending  wells,  578;  of  new 
dwellings,  720,  763 
Dano-Swedieh tunnel,  proposed,  286 
Darlaston  public  building*.  376 
itenmari,  cremation  in,  013 
Dennett’s  dreproof  construction,  326 
Diocesan  surveyor.=hipa,  635,  892 
Disclaimer,  a,  62  i 

Dispensaries;  Batterses,  6-49,  79),  825- 
Woodbridge,  75  ’ 

Dissenting  Church  - Building  News 
Beverlev,  317;  Birmingham,  182  874' 
Brmd,  907;  Brighton,  289;  Burton-onl 
oa-TfeDt,217;CrovdoD,109;  Durham  504- 
Eastbourne,  217;  Gorton,  430  ; Hednes- 
nston.  320;  Liverpool, 
/89;  Liacdovery,  -47;  Manchester,  136; 
Penartb,  695;  bt.  Kilda  (South  Aus'ra- 
lie),  183;  Scarborough,  7d ; Stand  720- 
Swanage,  70;  Tiverton,  239;  Wednea- 
tield,  111;  Wimbledon,  111;  AVirka- 
worth,  76;  Woodford,  871 
Distribution  of  electriouy,  933 
District  Surveyors’  fees,  702 
Docks;  Greenock,  256;  Southampton,  36 
Domesday  commemoration,  614 
Drainage  at  Houses  of  Parliament,  255 
Drawing  classes.  Metropolitan,  792 
Drink  iu  the  building  trade,  190  220 
Dunblane  Cathtdral,  805  ’ 

Dundee,  park,  258 
Dustbins,  143 

Earl's  Court,  Hunter's  house,  42 
Bast  Coast  watering-places,  672 
Edinburgh  Castle,  229 
Eiffel  Tower,  Paris,  43,  73) 

Electric  lighting,  256  ’ 

Electrical  power  at  Hatfield,  79  434 
Electricity,  distribution  of,  933 
Emerson,  Mr.  W.,  620 
Emigrants,  a warning  to,  39 
Emigration  to  tne  Colonies,  79 
English  paintings  abroad.  669 
English  waterir.g-places,  health  o'  3'>J 
Ensilage  slack  in  Lindon.  an,  37 
•‘Esses-streef’  Chapel,  Kensington,  326 
Evictions  at  Chelsea,  614 
Exhibitions:  Manchester  Jubilee  435  • 
Newcastle  Jubilee.  292,  649;  at  Siltaire’ 
333,  019  ; Turners’  Company,  649  ’ 

Exploaious  in  coal-mines,  719 

Fall  of  a church  tower  at  Norwich,  720 
Farringdon-st.  public  conveniences,  660 
i ees  of  district  surveyors,  792 
Finsbury  and  Shoreditch  Polytechnic  112 
Fire  at  Nottingham,  326  ’ 

Fire  Brigade  tricycles,  9J 

Fhre  protection  at  Indian  Exhibition,  43 

Fireproof  construction,  328 

Fires  through  lightning,  880 

Flour-mill,  Silloth,  293 

Foreign  postage  of  the  Suilder,  446 

Fowler.  Mr.  James,  755 

France,  new  canals’ 828 

Free  library,  Richmond.  221 

Fulton,  the  late  H.  H.,  292 

Funeral  of  Mr.  Vulliatny,  753 


Health  of  English  watering-places,  326 
High  School,  Stirling,  195 
Highgate  AYoods,  430 
Hospitals:  Brighton,  108;  Bucknall,  75; 
Burnley,  611;  Douglas,  Isle  of  .Mao,  216, • 
for  Children.  East  London,  144;  John- 
stone,749;  MerihyrTydvil,539;  Fleming 
Memorial,  Newcy.it'e,  195;  Teheran, 
184;  Port  Said,  6S5  ; Hulherham,  218 
Hot- water  springs,  Buda-Posih,  573 
House-decorators’  winter  fund,  649 
Houses  of  Parliament,  drainage  at,  255 
Hall  Boro'  Engineership,  216 
Hunter's  house,  Karl’s-cour*,  43 
Hygiene  of  warm  climates,  the,  838 
Hygienic  Museum,  Berlin,  839 

Improved  gas-lamp,  a,  897 
Improvements  on  the  Tyte,  471 
Independent  Church,  Stand,  720 
Indian  railways,  292.  606 
Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  fire  pro- 
tection, 42 

Itfirmaries  : Huddersfield,  38  ; Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  365;  Workington,  801 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  685 
Inst,  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  256,  543 
Iron,  low  price  of,  112 
Iron:  buildings,  933  ; sheets,  lead-eoated, 
112  ; spire  of  8t.  Stephen’s,  Vienna,  471 
water-valve,  high  pressure,  74 
Ironwork  catalogue,  an,  87 
Isle  of  Man  Hospital,  215 

Johnstone  Combination  Hospital,  749 
Jubilee  Eihibiiions:  Manchester,  435  ; 
Newcastle,  292,  619  ; Saltaire,  338,  610 

Kelk,  the  late  Sir  John,  730 
Kensington  baths  and  wash-houses,  221 
King’s  College  lectures,  678 
King’s  Cross  Station  roof,  896 
Kingston  AVorkmen’d  Club,  749 

Lamps  at  Wimbledon  Camp,  112 
Lattice-shutter,  folding,  79 
Lead-coated  iron  sheets,  112 
Leaseholiieri'  Fund  Corporation,  862 
Lectern,  Loiighborongh,  142 
Lectured:  British  Museum,  612;  King’s 
College,  578  ; for  sanitary  inspectors,  436 
Leeds,  Art  Gallery  for,  253 
Leicester  sewerage  works,  2i3 
Lowe*  Pubiio  Hall,  749 
Libraft  of  ths  Patent  Ofiiee,  13 


Li  t«,  42 
Lighting,  electric,  256 
Lightning,  fires  tnrougb,  896 
Lightning-conductors  of  nickel,  829 
Lincrusta  Walton,  933 
Loading  of  chimneys,  f>28 
Loath,  the  Mayor  of,  765 
Lunatic  Asylums;  Formby,  614;  Plymouth 
144,  266 

Lund  Cath'dral,  720 

Maebinerv,  Smithficld  Club  Show,  802 
Magnus,  Sir  Philip,  250 
Manchester:  Jubilee  Exhibition, 


0 schei 


>.  649 


435; 


Gas  c.  electric  light,  897 
Gai  and  water  rating,  792 
Glass  “ grindstones, " 802 
Governinent  offices,  Christiania,  579 
Greenock,  James  AVatt  Dock,  256 
Guildford  sewage,  the,  471 
Guildhall  School  of  -Music,  891 
Gunduc'i  Bridge,  ihe,  184 

Haliraj,  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  861 
Hails  : Bickersteth  Memorial,  Hampstead, 
149.  213;  Hanvi.h,  757  ; Lewes  Public, 
»-49  ; OddfelloAs',  Ed-nbridge,  216; 
Temperance,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  216 
Hamburg ; English  paintingn  for,  650  ; 

Natural  History  Museum,  88 
Hammersinilb,  Havenscourt  Park,  112 
Hampstead,  Bickersteth  Hall,  149 
Handicrafts  in  Russia,  828 
Harlem  River  Bridge,  New  Fork,  220 
Harrogate  mineral-water  reservoirs,  684 
Hartlepool  Headland  protection,  216 
Harwich,  new  hall  at,  767 
Hatfield,  electrical  power  at,  79,  434 


Mansion  for  Mdme.  Pauline  Lucca,  825 
Manufacture  of  cement,  650 
Marble  Church  at  Cupenhagen,  50d 
Markets,  Carlisle,  477,  861 
Masters  and  Men,  wages,  strikes,  and 
labour  notei Builders’  Accident  Insur- 
ance (Limited),  143;  Bureau  of  Labour 
S'atistics,  584  ; Employers'  Liability  Act, 
48,  T43.  398;  Engineers’  certificates, 
433;  evidence  in  coroners'  courts,  433; 
factory  and  workshop  inspection,  432; 
Hull  Operative  Bricklay  era’  Society,  -ISS ; 
Muster  Builders’  Associations,  193,  792; 
overtime,  43 1 ; registration  of  plumbers, 
75,  194.  431;  regulation  of  wages,  the, 
395;  Trades’  Onion  Congress  at  Hull, 
398,  432;  wages  in  the  Colonies,  39 
Mayor  fonr  times,  755 
Medal,  a Jubilee,  802 
Melbourne:  Post-office,  642 ; waterworks 
508 

Metal  pipes,  water  and,  805 
■Methods  of  illustrating  books,  260 
Aletropolitan  : drawing  classes,  792 ; stwage 
sludge,  518 

.Military  memjriaU  at  Brighton,  42 
Minerals  of  the  United  States,  683 
Mint,  the,  Sonthwark,  579 
Mission  Halls,  181,  434 
Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum,  37 
.Monument  at  St.  Petersburg,  586 
Mountain  ranges,  614 
Mortgage  Insurance  Corporation,  72) 
Mosaice,  AVavertree,  324 
Municipal  builliogs,  Lewes,  108 
Municipal  Engineer^'  Assoc.,  435,  471.  785 
Museums:  hygienic,  Berlin,  839;  Natural 
History,  Hamburg,  88  ; the  Parkes, 
829;  Sir  John  Soane’s,  828 

National  Agricultural  Hs  1,  720 
National  Association  of  AIist“r  Builders,  83 
National  Smoke  Ahateineut  lasr.,  149 
Natural  History  Museum,  Hambarg,  88 
New  dwelling',  dangers  of,  720,  753 
New  York:  tlarlem  Riv/r  Bridge,  220 
Newcastle  Jabilee  Exhibition,  292,  649 
Newhaven  drainage,  326 
Nickel  lightning  coud'»cto."s,  829 
Noble's  Isle  of  Man  Hospital,  215 
North  London  Colosseum,  506 
Norway  : au  ancient  church  in,  364,  863; 

wool-carving  in,  720 
Norwegian  town  burned  down,  303 
Norwich  Agricu'tur«l  Show,  112 
Nottingham,  fireproof,  326 

Obituary:  Abercorn,  Duke  of,  660  ; 
Adshead,  0.,  681  ; Aulrobus,  E.  E.,  669 ; 
Boileau,  Major-General,  753  ; Borer,  G., 
660;  Bourgeois,  le  Baron,  801;  Burgess, 
J.  Tom,  572;  Coliis,  J.,  908  ; Devey, 
G.,  728;  Doo,  G.  T.,  R,A,,  753;  Earp, 


A.  O.,  144;  EUison,  A.  T., 

Farrer,  T.,  681  ; Ferguiaon,  J., 
Fraser,  R.  A.,  728;  Fulton,  H.  H.,  292 
Godwin.  E.  AV.,  572,  690  ; Goad,  J.  H.i 
660;  Hiolle.  E.  E..  657;  Hughes,  E. 
660 ; Kaftangioelii,  L.,  660  ; Kennedy,  J,, 
482;  Keeling,  E.  Bassett,  753;  Ladeli, 
E.,  753;  Lalsnne,  M.,  192;  May,  AV. 
153  ; Morant,  GJ,,  660 ; Morey,  Mathieu- 
Prosper,  660;  MouUion,  M.,  9;  Mouly, 
M.,  eOl;  Nevile,  H.,  691;  Ordish,  E. 
M.,412;  Pvnson,  R.  K..  37,860;  Petit, 
E.,  801 ; Poynter,  A.,  787  ; Prichard,  J., 
645,  660;  Prior,  T.  A.,  753;  Richardson, 
H.  H.,  600;  Sscchi.  Prof,,  906;  Schiff, 
M.,  801 : Shaw,  M.  T.,  304  ; SneU,  H.  S. 
jun.,  681;  Stevenson,  David,  F.B.S. 
141;  Terzaghi,  E.,  906;  Thomsen,  A., 
470;  Thurston,  C.  B..  660 : VuUiaiav,  G,, 
724,  728,  753,  891  ; Wakley,  Dr.,  J.  G„ 
360 ; Waller,  L.  T.,  680;  AV'ebb.  Rev.  B , 
660;  Webster,  T.,  R.A.,481;  AVood,  S., 
660 

Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  Edenbridge,  216 
Offices:  Bircliin-lane,  539;  lHoening  Tele- 
graph, Belfast,  220 
Official  salaries,  756 
Old  Bailey,  proposed  rebuildmg,  9 
Open  spaces  and  gardens,  548 
Ordirli,  the  late  R.  M.,  412 

Painters’  and  decorators’  fund,  648 
Paintings.  English,  abroad,  650 
Palace,  Winter,  at  St.  Petersburg,  42 
Paris,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  43,  720 
ParhfS  Museum,  the,  829 
Parks:  Dundee,  256;  Hammersmith,  112 
Patent  Office  Library,  43 
Patents,  recent: — Angle-measuring  instru- 
ment, 147 ; apparatus  for  drawings  in 
perspective,  605,  8&6  ; bath-wastes,  895  ; 
boilers,  825;  brace-bit,  718;  brackets, 
32);  brick,  interlocking  or  tie,  577  ; 
bricts,  tiles,  Ac.,  826,  932  ; ceilings,  fire- 
proof, 932;  cements.  32.5,  400,  470,  605  ; 
chimney-tops,  40,  147,  219,  256,  470,  648, 
826,  895;  coal-plates,  766;  copings  and 
gutters,  400;  cowls,  147,  677,  648,828; 
decoration  of  girlers,  895;  decorative 
material,  325  ; decorative  work,  648,  684 
drain-pipes,  756,  826;  drain-traps,  756, 
791 ; drain  ventilation,  291  ; door-springs 
and  checks,  291,  435;  doors  and  door- 
fastenings,  77,  718,  756,  791 ; dovetailing 
machines,  613;  draught  or  weather 
boards  for  doors,  364 ; dustbins,  219 ; 
fanlight  latch,  541;  fire-escapes,  648; 
(ireplaces,  400,  684 ; fireproof  safes,  641 ; 
fioors,  791 ; doors,  fireproof,  613;  Qusb- 
ing-cisterns,  470,613,  718,  895;  flushing 
drains,  400;  gate  latches,  605;  gilding, 
618;  glaziog,  435,  693 ; gr»iaing-tOolB,l47; 
grates,  291 , 541,932 ; gullies  and  traps,  791 ; 
hammers,  895;  key  for  plastering,  605; 
kilns,  932;  knob  attachment*,  613,  G48  ; 
ladders,  470,  541,  826;  latches,  364,  605  ; 
lattice-work,  684;  lavatories,  255,  826; 
locks,  605,  648,  895;  ornamental  iron- 
work. 718;  parquetry,  718 : partitions, 
movable,  791;  paperbangiogs,  -400; 
pavements,  4''‘0,  577  ; paving  street,  219, 
791;  pipe  joints,  184,  766,  826;  roofing, 
77  ; roofing  tiles,  791 ; screw-driver,  183 ; 
shop-counters.  111;  shop-fronts,  677; 
shop  stall  boards,  756;  shutters,  111, 
solderi' g fluid,  693;  stand-pipes  for 
gas,  613:  S'o.ie,  artificiHl,  40;  stop  for 
doors  and  windows,  III,  291,  435  ; stoves, 
791;  tile  hearths  and  fenders,  183,  364; 
timber,  preserving,  77;  Venetian  blinds, 
766  : ventilators,  40,  183,  255,  436,  577, 
634,  895,  932;  water-cl  isets,  219,  255, 
325,  435,  605,  577,  613,  932;  well  sinking. 
827;  whitewash  b'ush.  111;  window- 
fastene  s,  147,  384,  6 5,  541,  895 ; window- 
sashes,  49,  77,  541,  683,  835 
Petroleum,  Russian,  506 
Philadelphia,  building  in,  629 
Pier,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man,  216 
Plymouth  Lunatic  Asylum,  144,  256 
Port  Said  Hospital,  635 
Post-office,  Melbou'ne,  542 
Price  of  steel  and  iron,  112 
Prichard,  the  lite  J.,  645 
Prince  of  Wales,  testimonial  to,  143,  184 
Prince  of  AValea’s  Theatre,  6)7 
Prizes:  Manchester  Architectur  il  Associ- 
ation, 153  : Turners'  Company,  649 
Provincial  News,  39,  75,  108,  1-44,  148,  184, 
215,  216,  253,  254,  289,  293,  303,  365.  •4.34. 
475.  477,  611,  692,  801,  827,  823,  873,  893, 
933 

Paddling  clay,  400 
Pulp,  wood,  320 
Pulpit,  79 

Pumps  for  slurry,  679 
Q lestion  of  tendering,  a,  2)2 
RalTety,  Thornton,  A Co.,  Limited,  118 
Bailway  feeder-lines,  506 
Railway  station,  Keymer,  216 
Railway  terminus,  Bombay,  828 
Railways:  Banbnry  and  Cbelteuham,  220 ; 
Indian,  292,  50G 

Rating  gas  and  water  undertakings,  792 
Rivenscourt  Park,  Hammersmith,  112 
Bawlinson,  Sir  R.,  and  Buxton  sewerage, 
253 

Eebnildiog  of  the  Old  Bsiley,  9 
Keredoses,  43,  321 

Reservoirs,  mineral  water,  Harrogate,  634 
Restoration:  of  Dunblane  Cathedral,  895  ; 

of  Up-ala  and  Lund  Cathedrals,  720 
Rhine  Provinces,  building  materials,  112 
Rchuiond:  Buccleuch  estate,  678;  drain- 
age, 49,  370,  614;  free  library,  221 
R jman  Catholic  Church- Building  News 
Glossop,  76;  Halifax,  219;  Hampstead, 
124;  Newhall,  76;  Preston,  182,  673; 
Sheffield,  662;  Warley,  64;  AVelling- 
borough,  662  ; Wimbledon,  182 
Roman  remains ; Bath,  10‘,  196;  Cologne, 


Rome,  Russian  Academy  in,  506 
Roof  at  King’s  Cross  Station,  895 
Rownson’s  folding  lattice  shutter,  79 
Ilnssia,  arohmologicsl  discovery  in,  843 
Rnssian  Academy  in  Rome,  606;  hindi- 
crafts,  828 ; petroleum,  606 
Saint  Pancras  AVorkhonse,  828 
St.  Petersburg  : monument  at,  5:6  ; 

Winter  Palace,  42 
St.  Stephen’s,  A'ienna,  471 
Salaries,  official,  756 
Saltaire,  proposed  exhibition,  338,  649 
“ Salvation  Army  Barracks,”  873 
SandweU  Park  Colliery,  465 
Sanitary  condition:  of  Swanage,  827;  of 
Tipton,  irs 

Sanitary  Inst,  of  Great  Britain,  252,  431 
Saw-gnard,  an  improved,  650 
Scandinavia,  new  buildirgs  in,  828 
Scarborough  sea-wall,  216 
School  of  Art  Wood  Carving,  433 
School-Building  Nows  : — Barton  Dasseit, 
39;  Caerleon,  896  ; Cardiff,  720;  Chelten- 
ham, 238;  Dundee.  337;  Halifax.  603; 
Harborne,  471;  Hatcham,  376  ; Kew, 
298;  Longton,39;  Maybury,  5D3;  Ran- 
cvrn,  124;  Smethwick,  376  ; Stirling, 
195;  Trewirgie,  39;  Wednesbury,  603  ; 
Wolverhampton,  64 
Science  clsaaes  in  South  London,  400 
Sea-wall,  Scarborough,  216 
Sewage-treatment  at  Guildford,  471 
Sewerage  and  drainage  works  :— Acton, 
118,  578,  685;  Beihill-on-Sea,  893;  Bir- 
mingham, 391;  Bolton,  611;  Buenos 
Ayres,  362  ; Buxton,  253  ; Chiswick,  156 
Draycott,  896;  East  Grinetead,  166 
Edenbridg.v,  71 ; Frome,  233  ; Guildford 
471 ; Houses  of  Parliament,  255 ; Leicester 
263;  London,  689;  Manchester,  619 
Manchester,  689 : Mortlake,  -48,  370 
Newhaven,  326 ; Petersfield,  184;  Rich 
mond,  48,  370,  614,  694;  Royton,  931 
Westminster,  655 
Sheffield  fo''ls,  42 
Shop-fittings,  194 
Shoreditch  Palyteohnic,  112 
Shutter,  filding  lattice,  79 
Silage  and  silos,  642 
Sion  College,  891 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  250 
Sketching  club,  South  Kensington.  619 
Slongh  public-hall  eompeiition,  682 
Slurry  pumps,  679 
Smethwick  Bond  Schools.  376 
Sniithfield  Club  Show,  the,  862 
Smoke  nuisance  on  the  Thames,  143 
Smoky  chimneys  cured,  292 
Soane  Museum,  the,  828 
Society  of  Arts,  720,  792 
South  Kensington  Sketching  Club,  649 
Southwark,  the  ” Mint,”  579 
SoQthwolil,  572 

Spire  of  St.  Stephen's,  A’ienna,  471 
Stained  glass:  Birch,  603:  Chislehurst, 
316 ; Cranborne,  76 ; Ediobnrgh  (Sr. 
Giles’s  Cathedral),  218  ; Headingley, 
643;  Horsforth,  326;  Kew,  76  ; London, 
39,  3')4 ; Morhanger,  893;  Paddington, 
893;  Ramsgate,  39;  Redbourn,  192; 
Ripou  Cathedral,  217;  Stepney,  384; 
Victoria  Park,  148;  Waterloo  (Liver- 
pool), 39;  Wellingborough,  77  Windsor, 
504,  540,  082 

Statue  of  St.  AA'iuifrede,  412 
Statues,  Q.I.P,  Railway  Terminus,  Bom- 
bay, 829 

Steam  supply  in  Beriiu,  713 
Steel,  price  of,  112 

S'riud:  property  in  the,  28J;  improve- 
ment in,  7 

Stratford-on-AvjD,  the  Bancroft  estate,316 

Str  atham,  history  of,  8 4 

Street  improvements  : Gloucester,  108  ; 

Lincoln,  108;  Southwark,  679 
Suffocation  in  a well,  578 
S irveyors’  Institution,  649 
8urTeyor3''ip3  Acton,  765  ; Croydon, 
108;  Grays  Thurrock,  255;  Horfield, 
303;  Hove,  849;  Hull,  216;  Lambeth, 
756;  Lincoln,  892;  London,  766;  Man- 
chester, 685;  Sandhurst,  i!92;  Willes- 
doa,  873;  Wolverhampton,  112 
Sutton-in-Ashfleld  waterworks,  220 
Swanage,  fever  at,  827 
Sweden:  building  trade  in,  471;  cement 
and  brick  industries  of,  828;  timber, 
export  of,  606,  507 
Swedo-Danish  tunnel,  proposed,  296 
Syon  House,  292 
Teheran,  new  hospital  at,  184 
Telegraph  wires,  underground,  933 
Telephone  of  1664,  the,  365 
Tenaering,  a question  of,  252 
Tenders  (weekly) 

Testimonial  to  Prince  or  Wales,  149,  184 
Tcames,  smoke  nuisance,  1-18 
Theatres:  Derby,  76;  Prince  of  Wales’s 
507 

Thr-jodtjem,  ancient  church,  364,  863 
Timber  of  Briri-h  Columbia,  614 
Timber  export  of  Sweden,  506,  507 
Tinker  Company,  a universal,  326 
Tools,  Sheffirld,  42 
Tower,  fall  of  a,  720 
Tower,  Eiffel,  Paris,  43,  720 
Town  burned  down,  303 
Town-balls:  Bethusl-green,  639;  Slour- 
b.idge,  141;  Yarmouth.  254 
Trade:  Meirs,  -1'),  112,  792:  smoking  con- 
cert, 933 

Tramway  depot,  Claphan,  896 
Tnmways,  cable,  195,  611 
Tricycles  for  flre-farigado  purposes,  90 
Tunnel,  Dano-Swedish,  proposed,  286 
Turners'  Company’s  Exhibuion,  649 
Tyne;  cement  trade,  the,  503;  improve- 
ments, 471 

Underground  Railway  atmosphere,  650 
Underground  wires,  channels  for,  933 
Underpinning  at  Bolton,  633 
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United  Arts  Club,  6S5,  690 
United  States’  minerals,  685 
Univerasl  Tinker  Company,  a,  326 
UniTersity  College  lectures,  481 
Upsala  Cathfdrsl,  720 

Venice,  Hr.  Browning's  palozzo,  792 
Ventilation  at  the  Fonr  Courts,  Dnblin,  324 
Victoria  Hall,  science  classes  at,  400 
Vienna  : mansion  for  Madame  Pauline 
Lncca,  825 ; spire  of  St.  Stepben’s,  -171 
Villa  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  43 


Wages  in  (he  Colonies,  39 
W akley,  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.,  360 
Warm  climates,  the  hygiene  of,  82S 
Warning  to  emigrants,  39 
Washing  London  builnings,  183 
Water,  effects  of,  on  metal  pipes,  895 
Water-softening,  766 

Water-supply  : — Alvaston,  38 ; Birming- 
ham, 431;  Blackburn,  682;  Bradford, 
809;  Buenos  Avrep,  362;  Cookstown 
(Ireland),  262;  brediton,  252  ; Exeter, 
2S3;  Grand  Junction,  Hampton,  229; 
Harrogate,  684;  Henley-on-Thame*,  181; 


Highbridge,  253;  Kidderminster,  602; 
London,  690;  Melbourne,  606;  Peters- 
field,  184;  Shrewsbury,  119;  South- 
ampton, 38,  253  ; Southwark  and  Vaux- 
hoU,  Hampton,  229;  Staines,  210; 
Sutton-in-Ashfield,  220 
Water-valve,  a cheap  high-pressure,  74 
Watering-places,  326,  572 
Wells,  dangers  of  descending,  578 
Will  of  Sir  John  Kelk,  730 
Wimbledon  camp,  112 
Winter  fund,  painters’  and  decorators’,  6-18 
Winder  palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  42 


Wood-carving,  icbool  of,  435 
Wood -carving  in  Norway,  720 
Wood  paving  in  Berlin,  614 
Wood  pulp  n.  plaster  of  Paris,  326 
Wood  wool,  292 

Workhouses:  Aston,  Birmingham,  720; 

Fordingbridge,  828  ; St.  Pancras,  828 
Workmen's  club,  Kingston,  749 

Yarmouth  Townhall,  254 

York  meeting,  Sanitary  Institute,  252,  431 

Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  861 


ARCHITECTS,  ETC.,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 


Architects  of  building*,  and  authors 
designs  and  works  illustrated 
Alphand,  M.,  Paris  Exhibition  of  ’89, 
804-609 

Armstead,  H H.,  Street  Monument,  Law 
Conrts,  13 

Arnold,  T,,  Congregational  Church,  Wood- 
ford, 889 

Banks  & Townsend,  Mission  Church,  Kirk- 
land, 918 

Barry,  J.  Wolfe,  Tower  Bridge,  24,  25 
Bateman  & Hunt,  Design  for  Birmingham 
Law  Courts.  304,  310,311 
Batterbnry  & Huxley,  ehop,  Oxford-street, 
458,  459 

Bell,  C.,  bouse.  Castle  Csrey,  Somerset,  135 
Bcneted,  H.,  Holborough Court,  Snod'and, 
448,  462,  463 

Bevan,  J.,Chu'cb,  Ashton  Gate,  Bristol.  915 
Bisshopp,  E.  F.,  Tower  of  8t.  Nicholss's 
Chufcb,  Ipswich,  71 

Blomfield,  A.  W. : church,  Fareham,  50, 
57;  Street  Monument,  Law  Courts,  13 
BlomSeld,  R.  T.,  Glenbucket  Castle,  376, 
386 

Bodley  & Garner,  Chapel,  Marlhoroogh 
College,  554,  666,  5£7 
Bon,  J.,  Ca'  d’Oro,  Venice,  813,  837 
Bonvard,  M.,  Paris  Exhibition  of  '89,  804- 
809 

Bonlnois  & Warner,  Assembly  Hall,  Mile 
End,  637 

Broad,  A.,  Design  for  Birmingham  Law 
Courts,  17i>,  171 

Brooks,  J.  M.,  Design  for  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Peterborough,  738 
Browne,  G.  W.,  U.P.  Church  at  Braid, 
N.B.,  914 

Burner,  J.,  & Son,  Design  for  Birming- 
uam  Law  Courts.  331,  242.  213 
Chempneys,  B.,  Fawcett  Memorial  Foun- 
tain, 783 

Claike,  Sir  A.,  Norwich  Depot  Barracks, 
206,  207 

Corrojer,  M.,  restcntion  of  Mont  8t. 
Michel,  698 

Corson,  G.,  Design  for  Birmingham  Law 
Courts,  1^ 

Craoe,  L.  P.,  house,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
884 

Crosslsnd,  W.  H.,  Holloway  College, 
Egham,  28,  29,  35,  64,  65 
Cutts,  J.  P.,  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Hol- 
loway, 628,  629 

De  Fabris,  Prof.,  facade  of  Dnomo, 
Florence,  484,  485 

Doubleday,  W.,  Staffordshire  Bank,  Bir- 
mingham, 846,  847,  817 


of  Docbledsy  & Caws,  Design  for  Sunder- 
land Municipal  Buildings,  100,  101,  141 
Douglas  & Fordbam,  Rossett  Church, 
Denbighshire,  492,  -493 
Dutert,  M.,  Paris  Exhibition  of  '89,  804- 
809 

Durocq  & Simonet,  MM.,  staircase  of  the 
Mairie,  Neuilly,  842 

Eslfs,  C.,  & Son,  premises,  Edgware-rosd, 
779 

Emerson,  W.  R.,  Louse,  Bar  Harbour, 
Msssacbusetts,  922 
Fletcher,  B.,  house,  Hampstead,  888 
piocbhsrt,  W.,  studios,  South  Kensington, 
618,  532 

■ Formig^,  M.,  Paris  Exhibition  c-£  '89, 
804-809 

I Fonlke",  W.  T. : Design,  Birmingham  Law 
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given)  as  a typical  example,  and  the  cruci- 
form mosque,  of  which  he  takes  that  of  SuUan 
Hasan  as  the  finest  example,  which  dates  from 
1356-9,  and  the  legend  goes  that  the  Sultan 
“took  the  futile  precaution  of  cutting  off  the 
architect’s  hand,  in  order  to  prevent  any  further 
efforts  of  his  genius.”  The  introduction  of  the 
adjective  “futile”  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
author  has  some  theories  as  to  the  position  of 
the  architect  in  relation  to  his  work,  which  it  is 
disappointing  to  find  thus  only  vaguely  hinted 
at.  The  detailed  description  of  the  mosque, 
however,  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  quote  : — 

"The  interior  of  the  moaque consists  of  a cross,* 
of  which  the  transept  on  the  east  side,  which  may 
be  compared  to  a chancel,  is  larger  than  the  three 
other  arms,  while  the  founder’s  chapel  (over  which 
is  the  dome)  occupies  the  position  of  a )ady-chapel 


rays,  and  the  facing  of  the  arch  itself  is  treated 
with  the  common  zigzag  ornament,  which  is 
seen  so  frequently  around  arches  and  over 
doors  in  Cairo.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
extremely  rich,  and  the  details  are  finished 
with  infinite  care  and  skill.”  The  character 
of  the  external  architecture,  however,  with  its 
monstrous  cornice  tier  over  tier,  and  projecting 
6 ft.,  does  not  belong  to  the  higher  order  of 
architectural  style  or  design  ; and  from  some 
subsequent  remarks  it  seems  that  the  author, 
with  all  his  enthusiasm,  has  misgivings  on  this 
head  himself. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  Cairo  is,  like 
so  much  more  Eastern  domestic  architecture, 
planned  on  the  principle  that  the  inmates 
should  see  and  be  seen  aa  little  as  possible 
from  outside.  Nearly  all  the  architectural 


of  our  exhibition  rooms  ; for  painters  who 
travel  Eastw.ard  find  them  interesting  objects- 
of  study.  We  give  an  illustration  from  the- 
pages  of  the  book,  by  the  publishers’  kind  per- 
mission, of  a door  more  simple  than  many  others 
(No.  1),  taken  from  a sketch  by  Mr.  Wild,  but 
which  exhibits  in  a kind  of  outline  form  some 
of  the  characteristic  methods  of  doorway  deco- 
ration ; the  square  cadre  of  ornament  which 
frames  it  in,  and  the  peculiar  interlocking 
shape  of  the  alternately  light  and  dark 
voussoirs.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  habit  of 
extracting  decorative  effect  from  the  treatment 
of  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch  that  we  give  another 
illustration  (No.  2),  that  of  the  arched  ornament 
from  the  Khan  built  by  the  Sultan  Kait  Bey 
(1468-96),  whom  Mr.  Poole  styles  the  prince 
of  Cairo  builders.  In  this  arch  it  will  be 


Ko.  2. — Arched  Orna7nent  from  ihe  Wehala  of  Edit  Bey. 


behind  the  chancel.  The  outline  of  the  founders’ 
chapel  is  visible  on  the  outside,  but  the  cross-shape 
is  not;  the  spaces  in  the  right  angle.o,  between  the 
four  transepts  or  arms,  are  so  filled  with  offices  and 
Bcbools  and  other  apartments  (as  is  the  case  with 
most  cuneiform  mosques),  that  the  exterior  has  the 
form  of  an  irregular  oblong,  the  sloping  outline  of 
which  is  partly  due  to  the  line  of  the  street  which 
runs  past  the  mosque  to  the  citadel,  which  it  con- 
fronts. The  exterior  walls  from  the  base  to  the  top 
of  the  comice  are  about  113  ft.  high,  and  a e 
entirely  built  of  finely-cut  stone  brought  from  the 
Pyramids.  The  broad  expanse  of  wall  is  slighiJy 
relieved  by  windows,  of  which  the  most  prominent, 
those  of  the  founder’s  chapel,  consist  of  two  horse- 
shoe-beaded  lights,  surmounted  by  a single  round 
window,  placed  in  a tall  shallow  recess,  which  is 
brought  forward  at  the  top  to  the  face  of  the  wall 
by  stalactite  corbelling  supporting  a trefoil  arch. 
The  other  windows  are  plain  rectangular  grilles  (some- 
times as  many  as  eight,  one  above  another),  similarly 
placed  in  tall  shallow  recesses  with  s’alactite  tops, 
or  small  circular  windows  set  in  square  recesses. 
The  eastern  corners  of  the  main  building  resemble 
polygonal  towers,  and  the  angles  of  the  chapel  are 
ornamented  with  graceful  pilasters  or  engaged 
columns,  carved  in  a spiral  or  twisted  design,  with 
stalactite  cupolas,  reaching  to  nearly  half  the  height 
of  the  wall.  The  cornice,  which  is  unusually  pro- 
minent in  this  mosque,  and  forms  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  features,  consists  of  six  tiers  of  stalactites, 
each  overhanging  the  one  below  it,  till  the  top  pro- 
jects some  6 ft.  ; the  coping  is  plain,  without  the 
usual  crenellated  parapet.” 

The  other  main  features  externally  are  the 
dome,  rebuilt  in  the  last  century,  and  not 
■worthy  of  the  building  ; three  minarets,  of 
which  that  on  the  south-east  angle,  the  tallest, 
is  2S0  ft.  in  height,  and  the  main  portal,  on 
the  beauty  of  which  Mr.  Poole  is  eloquent ; 
an  engraving  of  a portion  of  the  ornament, 
which  is  given  (fig.  8),  shows  what  rich  and 
effective  work  it  must  be.  Another  piece  of 
carved  ornament  from  this  mosque  (fig.  9)  is 
even  finer.  The  interior  of  the  mosque  is 
mostly  brick  plastered  over,  but  the  facing  of 
the  'arches  is  of  stone.  The  decorative  effect 
of  the  interior  is  mostly  concentrated  about 
the  mihrab  or  prayer  niche.  “ The  interior  of 
the  niche  is  beautifully  adorned  with  three 
tiers  of  arches  (the  first  pointed,  the  second 
round,  and  the  third  trefoil),  supported  by 
dwarf  columns,  one  above  another,  and 
divided  by  arabesque  borders  and  bands  of 
greenstone.  The  backgrounds  of  the  arches 
behind  the  dwarf  columns  are  alternately  of 
red  and  green  marble,  the  shell-like  top  of  the 
niche  is  decorated  with  marbles  arranged  in 

* This  fact  sagg^sts,  by  the  wav,  how  little  part 
symbolism  had  io  Mohammedan  architecture,  otherwise 
the  builders  would  never  have  adop^ted  this  antagonislic 
form  as  the  basis  of  their  temple.  The  cross  form  in  the 
Hediceval  cathedral,  of  course,  did  not  arise  from 
aymbolism  originally,  but  it  was  certainly  invested  with  a 
symbolic  meaning. 


embellishment  is  towards  the  interior  court- 
yard ; the  external  aspect  is  blank  and  un- 
inviting ; one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  the  reflection  in  architecture  of  social  feeling. 
The  social  and  intellectual  position  of  woman 
in  the  East  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  form 
of  the  dwelling-house  ; she  is  not  the  com- 
panion and  friend,  but  the  superior  chattel  or 
chattels  (for  it  is  “ dies  et  lui  ”)  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  to  be  guarded  from  other  eyes. 
Mr.  Poole  mentions  one  common  characteristic 
of  the  Cairo  house-plan,  arising  out  of  this 
desire  for  seclusion,  the  passage  leading  from 
the  front  door  being  planned  with  one  or  two 
sharp  turns,  so  that  no  passer-by  can  look  down 
it  when  the  outer  door  is  open.  The  only 
external  decorative  treatment  is  generally  con- 
centrated on  entrance-doors,  many  of  which 
have  been  rendered  familiar  to  those  who  have 
not  visited  Cairo,  by  drawings  on  the  walls 


observed  that  each  pair  of  voussoirs  on  either 
side  of  the  keystone  is  carved  with  a different 
design,  the  keystone  having  also  its  own 
design.  This  multiplicity  of  decorative  detail 
is,  of  course,  a characteristic  of  Eastern, 
architectural  taste  in  many  other  localities  and, 
styles. 

In  the  chapter  on  stone  and  plaster,  Mr. 
Poole  notes  that  plaster  ornament  is  a sign  of 
early  date,  though,  as  he  says,  it  is  difficult  to- 
account  for  this.  “ The  art  of  carving  marble- 
had  certainly  been  known  in  Egypt  long  before 
the  Saracens  set  about  building  mosques,  and. 
the  Copts  have  marble  pulpits  and  other  works 
of  early  date.  Nevertheless,  as  a fact,  the 
earlier  mosques  are  generally  ornamented  with 
plaster  designs.”  It  is  curious  thus  to  see  the 
reverse  of  the  usual  progress  in  architectural 
styles,  in  which  in  almost  every  other  case  the 
cheaper  and  more  easily  worked  material  is 
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brought  into  use  in  the  decadence  of  the  style. 
The  most  perfect  example  of  plaster  ornament 
in  Cairo  Mr.  Poole  considers  to  be  the  mauso- 
leum of  Kalaun  (date,  1284).  “Here  the 
borders  of  the  tall  arches  supporting  what  was 
once  the  dome,  the  borders  of  the  clearstory 
windows  above,  and  an  infinity  of  other 
decorations,  are  wholly  of  plaster,  and  nothing 
more  delicate  and  lace-like  can  be  imagined. 
The  bud  surmounted  by  leaves  again  forms 
a central  idea,  but  it  is  developed  until  it  is 
scarcely  recognisable,  and  the  designs  are 
chiefly  characterised  by  a broad  treatment  of 
large  foliage  worked  round  into  a scroll-like 
continuous  pattern.  Continuity  is  a leading 
quality  of  these  designs  ; it  would  be  difficult 
to  break  oflf  at  any  given  point  in  the  borders.” 
The  last  general  employment  of  plaster  in  any 
considerable  mosque  Mr.  Poole  believes  to 
have  been  in  the  two  mos  pres  built  by  the 
son  of  Kalaun,  about  1318. 


design,  with  the  interspaces  carved  in 
small  arabesques  or  more  simple  orna- 
mental forms,  constitute  the  prevalent 
form  of  wood  decoration.  A good  many 
illustrations  are  given  of  the  peculiar 
lattice  work  in  small  balusters,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  with  broader  joining  pieces,  of  which 
there  are  good  examples  at  South  Kensington. 
The  variety  of  detail  in  the  illustrations  given,all 
based  on  the  same  constructive  idea,  is  curious. 
In  point  of  design  they  are  not  all  equally  satis- 
factory ; the  specimen  given  in  fig.  54,  for  in- 
stance, is  weak  and  unconstructive  in  appear- 
ance. Two  fine  examples  are  given  (figs.  59,  60), 
in  which  both  the  balusters  and  the  inter- 
cepting bosses  are  elaborately  moulded,  with 
very  rich  effect ; and  one  (from  the  South 
Kensington  Museum)  in  which  the  smaller 
crosspieces  are  introduced  only  partially,  in  such 
a way  as  to  form  a second  design  or  outline  on 
the  ground  of  the  more  widely-spaced  portions. 


Ko.  3. — Lamp  of  Sultan  Beyhars  II. 


The  mosaic  work  of  the  style  in  Egypt  is 
apparently  a mixture  of  true  mosaic  design 
carried  out  in  small  cubes,  with  marble  inlay, 
a combination  susceptible  of  great  variety  of 
effect  though,  perhaps,  not  so  artistically  com- 
plete and  siii  generis  as  the  method  of  pure 
mosaic.  In  touching  on  woodwork  Mr.  Poole 
comments  on  the  extensive  use  made  of  wood 
in  Cairo,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  the 
material  on  the  soil  of  Egypt  and  the  difliculties 
fey  which  the  use  of  it  is  hampered,  owing  to 
the  effect  of  the  climate  on  pieces  of  any  size. 
The  leading  characteristic  of  Cairo  woodwork, 
accordingly,  is  its  sub-division  into  numerous 
panels,  small  enough  to  permit  of  slight  shrink- 
ings  without  materially  affecting  the  whole 
work.  Some  excellent  examples  of  this  class 
of  work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  notably  the  pulpit  of  Kait  Bey 
{fifteenth  century),  of  which  an  engraving  is 
given.  Tracery  bars,  in  the  geometrical 
patterns  peculiar  to  Saracenic  decorative 


The  early  Saracenic  work  in  metal,  in  Egypt 
Mr.  Poole  traces  to  Mesopotamia,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  the  Mosil  style,— astyle  in  which 
much  Persian  influence  is  to  be  observed,  and 
in  which  the  Mohammedan  artist  has  often 
broken  through  or  neglected  the  prohibition 
against  the  representation  of  human  or  animal 
figures  ; probably  from  the  influence  of  the 
models  which  he  imitated.  The  characteristic 
of  this  early  Saracenic  metal  work  is  the 
lavish  use  of  silver  inlay.  The  silver  itself, 
after  inlaying,  was  chased  on  the  surface  ; and 
it  is  mentioned  that  a noted  Saracen  metal- 
worker of  Venice,  when  he  made  use  of  the 
stippling  process  to  retain  his  silver  plates  in 
their  places,  carried  the  feeling  of  the  artist  so 
far  that  he  executed  all  the  stippling  in 
graceful  scroll  patterns  (perhaps  to  keep  his 
hand  in),  though  they  would  be  immediately 
concealed  by  the  silver  plate  they  were  in- 
tended to  hold  ; this  fine  instance  of  the 
artist  spirit  being  revealed  by  the  accidental 


wearing  off  of  the  silver  in  places.  The  later 
and  more  commonly-known  Mamluk  class  of 
metal  work  is  more  on  the  usual  lines  of 
Saracenic  design.  One  example,  an  inlaid 
table,  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo  (fig.  74),  was 
illustrated  a year  or  two  ago  in  our  pages, 
along  with  cne  or  two  other  specimens  of 
Saracenic  art  from  the  same  Museum,  from 
photographs  forwarded  to  us  for  the  purpose 
by  Franz  Pasha.  The  beautiful  lamp,  deco- 
rated with  filagree  silver  inlay,  of  which  we 
are  enabled  to  give  an  illustration  (No.  3),  is 
an  admirable  example  of  metal  work  of  early 
fourteenth-century  date. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  very  interesting 
information  in  this  chapter  on  processes  of 
metal  work  and  inlay  as  practised  by  the 
Saracenic  artists,  to  which  we  have  not  space 
to  refer  ; and  in  the  chapter  on  glass  we  may 
commend  to  the  reader’s  attention  the  remarks 
on  the  method  of  preparing  the  plaster  tracery 
and  stained-glass  windows  peculiar  to  the  style, 
of  which  some  examples  are  illustrated,  in 
engravings  which  convey  admirably  the  rich 
jewelled  effect  of  this  work. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  only  an  imper- 
fect outline  of  the  contents  of  this  interesting 
book,  which  will  no  doubt  become  a standard 
work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The 
author  in  his  preface  pays  a well-deserved 
compliment  to  the  engraver,  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper, 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  numerous  wood- 
cuts  have  been  executed  ; indeed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  a book  on  this  mod  rate 
scale  and  size  more  beautifully  illustrated. 


THE  PALAZZO  VITELLESCHI  AT 
CORNETO  TARQUINIA 

BY  THE  B.4RON  DE  GETMULLBR. 

N two  respects  the  above-named  monu- 
ment is  fully  worthy  of  the  mono- 
graph recently  consecrated  to  its 
complete  illustration  by  Signor 
Boffi,  a Milanese  architect* ; firstly,  because 
there  are  so  few  examples  of  similar  private 
residences  of  Gothic  style  in  Italy  ; secondly, 
on  account  of  the  interesting  process  of  trans- 
formation which  took  place  in  the  details  during 
its  erection  from  1435  to  1-440. 

The  number  of  Gothic  private  palaces  of 
some  importance,  which,  after  resisting  the 
assaults  of  time  and  men,  have  come  down  to 
our  days  in  Italy,  is  not  considerable.  A 
certain  exception  can  be  made,  it  is  true,  for 
Venice  ; but  the  local  circumstances  of  this 
enchanting,  half  Oriental  city,  have  produced 
there  a type  different  in  almost  every  respect 
from  that  which  existed  in  the  country  seats 
and  in  the  towns  of  the  remaining  part  of 
Italy.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  some  interest, 
particularly  to  architects  in  England,  if  their 
attention  be  called  to  a monument  which, 
judging  from  my  own  case,  may  be  unknown 
to  many  of  those  even  who  have  spent  some 
time  in  the  south  of  the  Alps. 

If  the  transformation  of  parts  and  details 
which  takes  place  at  every  period  of  transition 
from  one  style  of  architecture  to  another  is 
rightly  considered  by  architects  as  very  in 
structive,  there  exist  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  revival  of  architec- 
ture in  Italy  which  render  this  last  great  trans- 
formation in  art  particularly  attractive.  In 
fact,  if  the  sudden  rise  at  Florence  of  Brunel- 
leschi’s style  may  be  compared  to  the  birth  of 
Minerva  coming  out  from  Jupiter’s  head, 
grown  up  and  in  full  armour,  and  if  this 
sudden  origin  seems  to  contradict  the  two 
opinions  generally  admitted,  that  no  style  can 
be  the  invention  of  a single  man,  and  that  no 
style  can  form  itself  without  a style  of  transi- 
tion, we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  far  from  pos- 
sessing yet  all  the  knowledge  that  might  be 
wished  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  from  its  cradle  in  Tuscany, 
spread  over  the  rest  of  Italy. 

We  know,  it  is  true,  that  very  soon  after 
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tbe  beginning  of  the  reyival  several  of  the 
greatest  Florentine  masters,  Brunelleschi  him- 
self, and  Michelozzo,  for  instance,  were 
repeatedly  CiiUed  to  Milan,  Ferrara,  Venice,  as 
also  Donatello  to  Padua,  We  know,  too,  that 
architects  of  the  second  geneKition  went  to 
Pome  and  Naples, — that  Deon  Baptiste  Alberti 
resided  perhaps  more  at  Home  than  at 
Florence,  and  stayed  for  a longer  time  at 
Rimini,  XJrbino,  and  Mantua.  In  like  manner 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  styles,  such  as  that  originated 
by  Luciano  da  Lovrana  in  the  palaces  of 
TJrbino  and  Gubbio,  brought  by  Bramante, 
first  to  Milan,  developed  there  and,  thus  modi- 
fied, transported  by  the  Lombardi  to  Venice  ;* 
yet  we  are  not  able  to  established  clearly  the 
connexion  between  Urbino  and  Florence. 
Whence  does  it  come  that  in  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Apennines,  from  Ancona  to  Venice 
and  hlilan,  there  appears,  from  the  very 
beginning,  a certain  character  of  ornament  dis- 
tinctly different  from  what  we  see  in  Tuscany  ? 
It  is  impossible  that  terra  cotta  alone  shouldhave 
produced  this.  Is  it  due  merely  to  a difference 
of  the  artistic  sentiment  and  aptitude  between 
the  races  inhabiting  these  countries,  or  to  the 
original  influence  of  some  pre-eminent  master 
hitherto  insufficiently  observed  or  totally  un- 
known 1 Did  Donatello  at  Padua,  or  Squar- 
clone,  exercise  some  particular  influence, —did 
it  come  from  Tuscany  or  direct  from  Rome  ? 
We  cannot  say.  After  all,  just  as  Brunelleschi 
brought  his  details  from  Rome,  interpreting 
them  in  Tuscany  in  his  own  particular  way,  so 
some  other  architect,  bringing  with  him  another 
interpretation  of  the  same  forms,  might  early 
have  taken  from  Rome  the  direction  of  the 
Adriatic.  Even  without  thinking  of  the  great 
master  of  the  second  generation,  Leon  Baptiste 
Alberti,  who  introduced  elements  of  a different 
character  from  those  of  the  Brunelleschi  and 
Michelozzo  school,  the  mere  absence  of 
important  Roman  buildings  of  the  flfteenth 
century  is  not  sufficient  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  an  influence  exercised  by  Rome, 
different  from  and  independent  of  the  Floren- 
tine interpretation.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  Gothic  forms  we  still  see  in  the  Vitelleschi 
Palace,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Renaissance, — 
at  least,  in  the  principal  doorway,  are  not 
quite  clearly  Florentine,  as  far  as  we  can  now 
ascertain. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  soon  after  its 
erection  between  1445-50,  the  projected  re- 
construction of  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican, 
the  celebrated  designs  made  for  Nicolas  V.  by 
Alberti  and  B.  Rossellino,  though  their  execu- 
tion was  soon  interrupted,  were  the  great 
architectural  events  of  Italy  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  certainly  exercised 
a far  greater  influence  than  now  is  generally 
suspected  or  easily  traced ; though  these  im- 
portant events  had  their  reflex  in  the  very 
heart  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Rucellai  Palace  at 
Florence,  and  in  that  of  the  Piccolomini  at 
Pienza,  which,  as  we  have  acquired  pretty 
clear  proof  recently,  reflect  parts  of  the  designs 
which  these  two  masters  together  had  pre- 
sented for  the  new  Vatican. 

The  palace  at  Cornetowas  built  for  Giovanni 
Vitelleschi,  one  of  those  strange  figures  we 
meet  with  in  the  Italian  fifteenth  century, 
first  apostolic  protonotary,  and  bishop  of 
Eeianati,  and  Governor  of  the  Marches,  He 
became  Archbishop  of  Florence  in  the  very 
year  he  began  his  palace  of  Corneto,  and  soon 
after  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  Cardinal. 

Before  1434  and  1440  he  fought  personally 
for  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  winning 
the  fame  of  a brave  captain  and  a merciless 
enemy,  keeping  down  Rome  under  his  iron 
hand.  He  displayed  these  qualities  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  blamed  for  it  at  the 
Council  of  Bale.  However,  in  1440,  five  years 
after  the  beginning  of  his  palace,  having  fallen 
under  suspicion  of  standing  in  secret  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Milan  against  the  Floren- 
tines, the  Pope  had  him  suddenly  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  died  on 
the  2nd  of  April  from  a wound  received  in  a 
fight  undertaken  to  regain  his  liberty. 

• Signor  Miu'hel©  CaiB  has  recently  proved  in  the  .IWe 
oTid  Sloria  of  Florence  that  the  Lombardi  belonged  to  the 
Solari  family. 


These  dates,  given  by  Signor  Boffi,  and 
confirmed  by  numerous  coats-of-anus,  with  the 
cardinal’s  hat,  are  important ; for  they  show 
that  the  palace  as  it  now  stands  w’as  really 
built  in  the  space  of  five  years,  fixing  thus  the 
exact  limits  to  the  modification  of  architec- 
tural forms  we  are  to  examine. 

At  a later  period  the  palace  was  inhabited 
nine  different  times  by  Pope  Leo  X.  Owing 
to  its  situation,  as  well, 'as  the  imposing  height 
of  the  building,  the  upper  loggia  eejoys  a view 
of  surprising  beauty.  The  panorama  com- 
prises the  Mediterranean,  with  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  in  the  distance,  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  as  well  as  that  of  Tuscany.  For  a long 
time  it  has  been  the  property  of  the  Soderini 
family,  and  though  complete  in  almost  every 
part,  Signor  Boffi  writes  that  it  is  so  much  out 
of  repair  that  the  family  would  willingly  part 
with  it  for  a trifle  if  it  were  to  come  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  have  it  carefully 
restored. 

Considering  the  interest  of  this  building,  I 
venture  to  ask  if  it  would  not  deserve  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  to  be  classed  among  the  historical 
monuments  1 In  any  case  it  is  saved  from 
oblivion  by  the  careful  monograph  of  Signor 
Boffi,  who,  as  well  as  his  publisher,  deserves 
praise  for  this  undertaking.  Signor  Boffi’s  text 
is  clear  and  simple,  his  drawings  so  numerous 
and  evidently  faithful  that,  without  having 
visited  the  monument  he  describes,  I have  been 
able  to  feel  myself  acquainted  with  all  its  parts 
and  the  nature  of  its  details  so  as  to  judge  of 
its  real  character  and  importance.  The  only 
point  I regret  is  that,  in  the  execution  of  his 
drawings,  M.  Boffi  should  have  worked  too 
much  with  his  pen  in  the  secondary  parts,  such 
as  the  surface  of  walls  and  stones,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  not  always  given  sufficient  accent 
and  shadow  to  the  openings  of  doors  and 
windows  ; he  would  thus  have  spared  some 
time  and  produced  a still  more  satisfactory 
eftect.  However,  as  it  is,  his  book  ought  to 
find  access  to  the  principal  architectural 
libraries.* 

The  scale  of  the  drawings,  and  particularly 
of  tbe  details,  is  such  as  to  enable  one  to 
make  a minute  examination  of  every  interest- 
ing point. 

I now  proceed  to  tbe  description  of  this 
monument  from  the  plates  of  M.  Boffi’s 
work. 

It  is  built  entirely  of  (u/o  iraveriino.  In 
the  arches  of  the  courtyards  the  stones  are 
alternately  of  this  atone  and  of  another  kind 
called  nen/o,  more  resembling  marble,  whilst 
the  columns  forming  the  muUions  of  the  various 
windows,  their  bases,  and  capitals,  are  of  white 
marble.  The  columns  in  the  courtyard  have 
granite  shafts. 

The  principal  front  of  the  Palazzo  ViLellescIii 
is  towards  the  Piazza  Cavour,  forming  the 
corner  of  Via  di  Gastello,  which  borders  it  on 
the  left.  The  narrowest  side,  i.e.,  the  back, 
is  limited  by  other  buildings  extending  to  the 
not-distant  corner  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 
On  the  right  side  a neighbouring  building 
borders  it  for  one-third  of  its  length  from  the 
Phizza,  whilst  the  remainder  faces  to  the  north- , 
east  Piazza  Soderini.  In  consequence  of  these 
dispositions,  the  palace,  which  is  about  30 metres 
wide  and  60  deep,  has  three  facades,  and  is 
isolated  on  the  greater  part  of  its  contour. 
The  front  of  the  building  to  the  right  falling 
back  above  the  ground-floor,  and  forming  over 
this  a broad  terrace,  permits  the  Vitelleschi 
palace  to  have  a fine  window  in  each  of  its 
upper  stories,  looking  towards  the  entrance 
close  by  of  the  street  now  called  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele. 

Some  parts  of  the  plan  show  irregularities 
which,  at  the  first  glance,  prove  them  to  have 
belonged  to  some  older  buildings.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  regard  to  the  part 
behind  the  right  half  of  the  front,  and  also  of 
the  furthest  portion  to  the  left,  where  a certain 
number  of  smaller  rooms  belonging  to  older 
houses,  connected  with  one  of  those  square 
towers  so  frequent  in  the  Media-val  dwellings 
of  the  nobles  which  have  been  preserved. 


• The  rather  as  it  was  published  onlj  in  100  numbered 
cpies. 


The  three  principal  features  of  the  palace 
are  the  courtyard,  opening  on  the  Via  di 
Gastello,  the  pavilion  (Padiglione)  separating 
it  from  the  Piazza  Gavour  and  forming  the 
left  half  of  the  facade,  and  under  which  leads- 
the  principal  entrance  into  the  court ; and, 
finally,  the  part  of  the  building  occupying  the 
whole  right  half  of  the  ground. 

The  courtyard,  separated  from  the  street- 
only  to  the  height  of  the  ground-floor  by  a 
thick  wall  crowned  by  a gallery  projecting 
internally  on  consoles,  is  surrounded  on  the  two 
remaining  sides  by  two  stories  of  galleries  of 
four  pointed  arches  each  on  the  short  side,  six 
on  the  long  one.  Over  this  latter  rises  a third 
story  with  a loggia,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
Tbe  gallery  on  the  short  side  has  the  double 
object  of  giving  a more  regular  shape  to  the 
court,  by  covering  the  oblique  direction  of  the 
older  houses,  and  of  establishing  a communica- 
tion between  some  of  the  rooms  in  them  with 
the  remainder  of  the  palace. 

The  w'hole  length  of  the  ground,  forming  an 
irregular  quadrangle,  is  divided  into  two  halves- 
by  a central  line  of  communication,  beginning 
at  the  front  with  the  staircase,  continued  by 
tbe  portico  of  six  arches  along  the  court,  and 
ended  by  the  galleria,  or  corridor.  By  this 
means  all  the  rooms  are  easily  accessible,  and 
the  very  few  rooms  without  separate  entrances 
were  not  provided  with  any  evidently  only 
because  it  was  thought  more  convenient  they 
should  have  none. 

Tlie  last  arch  of  the  courtyard  is  wider  than 
the  others,  because  in  tbe  ground-floor  it  cor- 
responds to  a rampa  a cordoni  (or  succession 
of  inclined  planes,  connected  each  by  low 
marble  steps,  similar  to  the  mule  paths  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Riviera),  leading  Tip  to  a- 
second  entrance  situated  in  the  angle  of  the 
Piazza  Soderini,  which  is  on  a higher  level 
than  the  court.  The  principal  entrance,  as  was 
said  before,  passes  under  the  paviliion  through 
a square  vestibule  with  a vaulted  ceiling,  open 
in  its  whole  width  under  an  arch  supported  by 
two  columns,  and  situated  rather  to  the  right 
of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  courtyard,  so  that 
by  making  three  or  four  steps  to  the  right  you 
are  at  the  entrance  of  the  portico  and  of  tbe^ 
stairs,  which  ascend  by  the  first  flight  to  a 
landing-place  adjoining  the  front  wall,  and  by 
the  second  flight  back  to  a landing-place 
which  separates  the  stairs  from  the  upper 
loggia.  The  disposition  of  the  stairs  is  the 
same  in  every  story.  Abundant  light  cornea 
from  two  windows  situated  on  the  front  land- 
ing-places. 

Tiiese  stairs  are  remarkably  easy,  and 
evidently  made  for  riding  up  with  mules. 
They  have  no  steps,  but  a succession  of  sloping 
planes  paved  with  bricks,  and  separated  by 
what  the  Italians  call  cordoni,  of  white 
marble. 

On  the  ground-floor  all  the  rooms  are  either 
approaching  the  square  form  or  about  one  half 
of  that  size.  On  the  first  floor,  or  piano  nohiU^ 
the  foremost  half  of  the  part  to  the  right,  which 
below  was  divided  by  four  walls,  has  but  two, 
and  in  the  second  floor  one  single  division. 
Thus  the  size  of  the  rc  oms  increases  consider- 
ably in  each  story,  the  largest  room  being 
always  at  the  right  corner  of  the  palace.  On 
the  upper  floor  the  extremity  to  the  right  is- 
occupied  by  a small  chapel,  preceded  by  an 
anticappf.Ua. 

After  the  description  of  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  palace  I will  now  give  that  of  the 
more  interesting  parts  in  detail,  beginning  by 
the  principal  front  on  the  Piazza  Gavour. 

The  principal  front  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  building,  and  a first 
glance  would  induce  one,  as  Signor  Boffi  rightly 
says,  to  attribute  it  to  two  different  epochs, — 
we  might  even  say  three.  However,  a close  and 
conscientious  examination  has  shown  M.  BofS 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  neither  in  the  hori- 
zontal direction  nor  in  the  vertical  can  you 
detect  the  slightest  evidence  of  an  interruption 
in  the  course  of  execution.  The  only  circum- 
stance that  M.  Boffi  would  consent  to  admit 
would  be  a change  during  the  five  years  in  the- 
person  of  the  leading  architect. 

The  surface  of  the  travertino  wall  in  the 
ground-floor  is  quite  even  ; its  height  and  its 
few  openings  protected  by  iron  railings  give  it 
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a fortress-like  appearance,  -whilst  the  two 
upper  stories  are  rusticated  in  that  flat  manner 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  somewhat  later 
palaces  of  the  Rucellai  at  Florence,  and  the 
Piccolomini  at  Pienza,  and  by  Bramante’s  two 
palaces  at  Rome.  The  appearance  of  belong- 
ing to  two  periods  arises  from  the  following 
points  in  the  disposition  and  design.  On  both 
extremities  the  windows  rest  on  a cornice 
lying  in  the  same  level,  but  in  the  centre  the 
stories  seem  lower  and  on  a quite  dift'erent 
level,  and  both  cornices  on  reaching  this  part 
have  a vertical  drop,  and  pass  under  these 
lower  windows.  This  interruption  of  the  level 
is  produced  by  the  staircase  being  lighted  at 
■each  landing-place  by  two  windows,  each 
separated  by  a column.  To  the  right  of  this 
central  architecture  only  three  very  large  and 
beautiful  Gothic  windows  exist,  two  on  the 
first  floor,  one  on  the  second.  These  two  parts 
•of  the  facade  are  crowned  by  the  same  comice, 
very  effectively  composed  of  small  Gothic 
arches  resting  on  corbels,  projecting  three 
times,  one  beyond  another,  and  very  much 
resembling  that  of  Or  San  Michele  at  Florence. 
The  left  part  of  the  facade,  the  so-called 
pavilion,  shows  only  Renaissance  forms  in 
•all  its  parts,  in  the  beautiful  entrance-door  ; 
•above  it,  in  the  first  floor,  a large  round- 
headed  window,  and  in  the  second  floor  two 
broad  windows  separated  by  two  columns,  each 
bearing  architraves.  These  are  the  character- 
istic forms  of  the  second  story,  and  run 
•around  the  three  sides  of  the  pavilion,  and  along 
the  courtyard,  where  they  are  still  broader, 
so  as  to  have  three  columns  in  each  ; and  as 
•the  piers  of  masonry  separating  these  windows 
have  the  breadth  of  an  inter-columnium,  we 
■obtain  thus  a real  upper  loggia  with  stronger  : 
supports  at  equal  distances,  and  the  eflcct 
resulting  from  the  straight  line  of  architraves 
is  not  only  peculiar  to  this  palace,  but  a 
very  rare  feature  at  that  time,  when  we 
may  in  cloisters  meet  with  wooden  beams 
•supported  by  columns  with  or  without  wooden 
corbels,  but  hardly  with  stone  beams  bearing 
the  not  inconsiderable  height  of  the  remaining 
wall  under  the  cornice,  which  in  the  pavilion 
and  around  the  court  is  more  than  three  metres 
lower  than  the  one  first  described. 

The  architecture  of  the  court  consists  of 
two  galleries  of  pointed  arches,  the  voussoirs 
being  alternately  of  two  difi’erent  contours  ; 
the^  shafts  of  the  columns  are  granite  ; the 
capitals  of  white  marble.  The  capitals  are 
everywhere  of  a simple  Gothic  type,  with  thick 
leaves,  different  from  the  Corinthian  type,  and 
in  the  upper  loggia  they  are  much  broader  than 
their  height,  in  order  to  give  better  bearing  to 
the  architraves.  The  moulding  of  the  archi- 
volts,^  bases,  and  cornices  are  throughout 
Gothic.  The  cornice  above  the  ground-floor 
consists  of  elegant  pointed  small  arches  resting 
cn  a double  tier  of  corbels,  and  forming  the 
parapet  of  the  upper  loggia. 

_ The  front  of  the  right  side,  consisting  of  two 
distinct  parts  separated  by  the  neighbouring 
building,  is  less  remarkable.  The  part  looking 
on  the  terrace  before  the  latter  building  has,  in 
the  upper  story,  a fourth  beautiful  Gothic  win- 
dow like  those  on  the  principal  fa5ade,  and  a 
round-headed  one  below.  The  part  looking  on 
the  Piazza  Soderini  shows  the  side  entrance  to 
the  court, — in  the  first  story  large  windows  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ; and  in  the  second 
story,  besides  three  Gothic  windows,  part  of 
the  curve  of  the  apse  of  the  little  chapel  is 
seen,  projected  on  corbels  connected  by  small 
arches.  Above  the  roof,  a stone  pointed  arch 
under  a gable  received  a bell,  and  a single 
round  stone  chimney  with  a cornice  on  arches 
and  corbels  is  to  be  seen  on  this  side. 

^ The  details  of  the  interior  consist  in  the 
visible  roof  of  the  pavilion,  decorated  in  form 
ns  well  as  in  colour,  on  the  principle  we  see  in 
St.  Mmiato,  near  Florence,  or  in  the  Cathedral 
•of  Messina.  In  horizontal  projection  the  prin- 
■cipal  beams  form  two  intersecting  crosses 
rectangular  and  oblique.  Then  there  is  a 
wooden  vault  in  the  ante-chapel,  in  the  form 
of  a flat  coffering,  with  some  paintings,  among 
which  the  Vitelieschi  coat  of  arms  is  repro- 
duced in  colour  ; these  arms,  with  the  cardinal’s 
hat,  and  containing  two  calves  (vitelli),  are 
very  important  as  dates  for  the  different  parts 


of  the  palace,  and  confirm,  in  fact,  the  con- 
clusion that  it  really  was  built  between  1435 
and  1440. 

The  single  large  chimneypiece  preserved,  as 
well  as  the  fountain,  are  shown  on  plate  16. 

Having  thus  sufficiently  described  the 
general  disposition  of  the  palace,  and  the 
principal  forms  which  compose  it,  we  are  now 
better  able  to  point  out  briefly  the  process  of 
transformation  which  took  place  also  in  the 
details  during  the  building  of  this  monument, 
and  which'gives  it  the  transitional  character  so 
instructive  as  illustrating  one  of  the  ways  by 
which  the  new  forms  gradually  superseded 
those  of  the  expiring  style. 

Whether  we  admit  the  existence  of  a single 
guiding  architect  who,  during  the  course  'of 
five  years,  gradually  transformed  his  style, 
according  to  this  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
new  forms,  or  whether  we  admit  the  succession 
of  two  masters,  of  whom  the  second  was  nearly 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  Revival 
as  was  then  possible,  one  thing  is  certain,  the 
two  galleries  of  the  court,  and  the  four 
beautiful  Gothic  windows  of  the  right  part  of 
the  facade,  are  entirely  Gothic  in  their  forms 
and  details.  The  two  cornices  are  built  on  the 
machicolated  principle,  hut  only  for  the  sake 
of  lightness  ; the  arches  are  not  only  not  pro- 
jecting enough  to  give  room  for  throwing 
down  any  projectile,  but  the  openings  for  that 
purpose  were  covered  by  a course  of  stone 
from  the  very  heginniog.  The  general  design 
of  these  four  windows  is  the  same,  consisting 
of  two  mullions  in  the  shape  of  twisted  marble 
columns  supporting  the  tracery,  delicately- 
sculptured  in  ncnfo,  formed  by  three  circular 
or  wheel  openings  of  different  arrangement, 
but  very  pleasing  in  effect,  recalling  somewhat 
those  by  Michelozzo  in  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  chapel  he  built  for  Cosimo  Medici,  in 
Santa  Croce  at  Florence.  However,  in  two  of 
these  windows  (pi.  19,  20,  upper  story  looking 
towards  the  terrace,  and  pi.  25  in  the  first 
story),  the  columns  of  the  mullions  have  Ionic 
capitals,  two  others  are  intended  to  be  com- : 
posite,  and  as  the  desire  to  give  antique  propor- 
tions to  these  columns  made  them  shorter  than 
the  Gothic  ones  of  the  jambs  of  the  window, 
an  abacus  (meant  perhaps  to  be  an  entablature) 
is  put  on  their  capitals  to  attain  the  height  of 
the  springing  of  the  arches.  The  ornaments 
round  the  archivolts  show  a progress  in  the 
direction  of  the  revival  forms. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  windows  lighting  the 
staircase  in  the  middle  of  the  front  we  see 
the  movement  of  transition  is  far  more  ad- 
vanced. Of  the  seven  windows  which  in  five 
stories  light  the  landing  - places,  each  story 
shows  a different  design.  The  lowest  window 
and  the  two  next  divided  by  columns  have 
square  dressings,  the  latter  being  rusticated. 
Those  in  the  third  story  (we  reckon  there  the 
landing-places  as  stories)  are  likewise  rusticated, 
but  the  windows  are  finished  in  the  shape  of 
two  pointed  arches  resting  on  the  column  in 
the  middle.  In  the  two  windows  above  the 
arches  are  round-headed,  and  have  received  a 
common  rectangular  frame  with  medallions 
and  half  medallions  in  the  spandrels,  being  thus 
quite  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The  upper- 
most has  a square  architrave  without  any 
column. 

The  shafts  of  the  dividing  columns  are 
smooth  or  twisted  and  once  fluted,  but  the 
capitals  are  still  Gothic,  and  in  one  case  with 
a rectangular  abacus  like  those  described  in 
the  upper  loggia,  proving  them  to  be  made 
under  the  guidance  of  the  same  architect. 

Passing  finally  to  the  details  of  the  pavilion, 

I mentioned  already  the  large  round-headed 
window.  It  has  on  the  outside  of  the  archi- 
volt,  at  each  springing,  one  rose  ornament,  and 
on  the  summit  an  acroterion  between  two 
others,  completing  thus  a system  of  decoration 
extremely  frequent  over  arched  doorways  and 
frames  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Tuscany. 
But  the  most  striking  detail  of  the  whole 
palace  is  certainly  the  beautiful  entrance-door  ; 
this  is  of  a form  so  perfectly  antique  in  every 
)art  that  the  popular  opinion  at  Corneto 
lelieves  it  to  have  been  brought  here  from  some 
ancient  building  at  Palestrina,  — an  opinion 
however,  as  M.  Boffi  rightly  observes  and 
proves  by  his  drawings,  entirely  unfounded. 


The  rectangular  opening  is  2-70  mitres  wide 
and  4'20  mitres  high.  The  cornice  over  the 
frieze  is  supported  at  each  extremity  by  two 
consoles  of  beautiful  design,  and  its  projection 
between  these  by  much  smaller  consoles,  pro- 
ducing thus  a very  pleasing  as  well  as  original 
effect.  These  smaller  consoles  and  the  shells 
which  ornament  the  panels  between  them,  are 
repeated  under  the  sloping  cornice  of  the  pedi- 
ment, which,  in  its  centre,  shows  the  Vitelieschi 
coat  of  arms,  with  the  cardinal’s  bat  and  other 
emblems  of  his  arms. 

The  front  of  the  corona  in  the  horizontal 
cornice  is  ornamented  with  a line  of  shell 
forms,  inscribed  in  circles,  and  the  cyma  of 
the  raking  cornice  shows  an  enrichment  of 
laurel  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  twisted  and 
bound  by  a ribbon.  Some  very  slight  Gothic 
recollections  in  a few  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
diamond-pointed  shape  given  to  the  dentils, 
are  the  only  remains  of  Media3val  feeling, 
not  sufficient  to  disturb  the  beauty  of  the 
design,  but  sufficient  to  prove  its  execution  for 
Cardinal  Vitelieschi.  I may  say  that  at 
Florence  there  exists  no  specimen  of  a door  of 
this  type  and  of  equal  interest,  nor,  perhaps, 
at  Rome  either. 

Thus,  in  conclusion,  the  Palazzo  Vitelieschi 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  the 
passage  from  forms  entirely  Gothic  to  those  of 
Classic  art.  It  illustrates  one  of  the  modes  by 
which  such  transitions  of  style  are  effected, 

: and  proves  clearly  in  how  short  a time  (only 
five  years),  under  certain  circumstances,  such  a 
considerable  change  can  take  place.  We  are 
in  presence  of  what  must  be  admitted  to  be 
an  entirely  Gothic  plan  and  a Gothic  concep- 
tion of  the  whole,  executed  first  in  Gothic 
details  nearly  pure,  which  all  at  once  begin  to 
be  influenced,  it  would  seem,  by  stone-cutters 
desirous  to  exhibit  the  few  notions  of  new 
forms  they  happened  to  have  picked  up. 
Soon  we  see  entire  parts,  such  as  doors  and 
windows,  struggling  both  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
forms  and  to  acquire  the  new.  It  seems  as  if 
the  master- mason  or  guiding  architect  were 
auxious  to  produce  as  many  of  these  new 
forms  as  he  could  obtain. 

Finally,  we  see  the  principal  doorway, 
antique  in  every  part,  retaining  only  such 
traces  of  Medieval  detail  as  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  it  really  was  executed  at  that  date, 
and  not  taken  from  some  antique  monument. 
It  is  finally  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
general  plan,  though  entirely  Gothic,  contains 
all  the  features  and  characteristic  elements  of 
the  palaces  and  villas  of  the  Renaissance 
during  the  fifteenth  and  first  thirty  years  of 
the  sLxteenth  century. 

Hexki  de  Geymullee. 


NOTES. 

HIS  journal  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  political  aspects  of  the  General 
Election,  but  certainly  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  it  should  result 
in  the  establishment  of  a strong  Govern- 
ment, and  put  an  end,  for  some  time  to 
come,  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  government  of 
Ireland.  Such  uncertainty  as  now  exists  is 
fatal  to  the  proper  employment  of  capital  and 
to  the  prosperity  of  industrial  undertakings. 
Again,  in  this  country,  if  a new  Government 
results  from  the  Election,  there  will  be  a new 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  making  the 
fourth  within  a year.  Such  change  of  the 
head  of  this  department  leaves  it  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  permanent  officials,  and  like- 
wise puts  a stop  to  the  carrying  out  of  im- 
portant works,  such  as  the  erection  of  a new 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  the  same  all 
along  the  line  ; the  disputes  and  strivings 
of  politicians  for  place  are  entirely  adverse 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 


^"UE  have  to  thank  the  quarrel  lately 
' ’ got  up  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
(“quarrel”  it  must  be  called,  — the  chief 
disputants  losing  their  tempers  all  round) 
about  the  durability  of  water-colours,  for  the 
getting  up  also  of  a most  interesting  exhibition 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Water-colour  Institute, 
whereby  Sir  James  Linton  desires  to  practically 
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refute  the  audacious  blasphemies  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robinson  in  regard  to  water-colour  painting. 
As  far  as  the  collection  goes,  it  thoroughly 
supports  Sir  James  Linton’s  contention  that 
water-colour  drawings  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily faded  and  gone  in  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
as  Mr.  Robinson  rashly  averred.  Here  are 
drawings  a considerable  number  of  which  have 
been  in  existence  a great  deal  longer  than  that, 
and  which  are  obviously  unimpaired  in  their 
main  qualities  ; drawings  by  Varley,  De  Wint, 
David  Cox,  W.  Hunt,  and  others,  which  bear 
satisfactory  evidence  in  Sir  James’s  favour,  and 
those  of  Barrett,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any, 
since  Barrett  aimed  at  rich  and  bright  sunlight 
effects,  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  drawings  by  him  that  are  exhibited 
here, — a very  fine  set  by  the  way, — were  ever 
brighter  in  effect  than  they  are  now.  There  are 
some  very  fine  small  Turners,  which  do  not 
look  as  if  they  had  faded  ; but  we  do  not  feel 
quite  so  positive  about  all  of  them.  W.  Hunt’s 
fruit-pieces  are  as  brilliant  as  if  painted  yester- 
day. But  one  of  the  most  notable  instances  of 
the  stability  of  water-colour  is  shown  in  the 
church  interior  by  De  Witte,  217  years  old, 
and  painted  (naturally  at  that  period)  with  a 
very  limited  palette.  This  drawing  is  as  sharp 
and  clean  in  its  lights  and  shadows  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  we  may  conclude,  like  Sir 
Roger,  that  “ much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.” 
Mr.  Robinson  was  much  too  sweeping  in  his 
statements  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  collec- 
tion of  a roomful  of  water-colours  that  have 
not  faded  does  not  prove  that  water-colours 
are  never  liable  to  fade  ; and  the  tone  of  Sir 
James  Linton’s  remarks  on  the  subject  savours 
a little  too  much  of  a feeling  “that  this  our 
craft  is  in  danger.” 


The  value  of  petroleum  as  fuel  for  marine 
purposes  has  been,  not  for  the  first  time, 
pointed  out  in  a paper  recently  read  by 
Colonel  Stevens  at  the  United  Service  Insti- 
tution. The  advantages  are  so  obvious  in  the 
case  of  navies  and  mercantile  marines  that  it  is 
a wonder  that  no  practical  efforts  to  utilise  it 
on  a large  scale  have  not  been  made  long  before 
this,  particularly  as  the  area  of  the  oil-beds 
has  so  enormously  increased  of  late  years. 
American  petroleum  and  its  extraordinary 
abundance  is  now  a matter  of  history,  but  the 
American  monopoly  has  been  quite  disposed  of 
by  the  Russian  discoveries  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  those  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Egypt,  and 
other  countries.  Apart  from  the  facility  and 
cheapness  of  generating  steam,  petroleum 
particularly  recommends  itself  by  its  portability 
and  adaptation  for  storage,  which  in  itself 
effects  a tremendous  saving  in  the  sea-room  of 
large  steamers,  besides  a great  saving  of  time 
and  labour  in  coaling  operations,  which  are 
frequently  inconvenient,  entailing  a consider- 
able diversion  of  route  to  reach  a coaling 
station,  and  which  are  always  dirty  and  un- 
pleasant. On  all  occasions  these  economies 
would  be  worth  attention,  while  in  case  of  war 
they  would  be  accentuated  a hundredfold. 
Petroleum,  as  used  for  this  kind  of  fuel,  with 
its  benzoline  and  gasoline  distilled  and  its 
volatile  constituents  taken  away,  is  a safe 
material  even  under  tolerably  high  tempera- 
tures, and  is  very  different  to  the  petroleum 
and  petroline  which  now  and  again  alarm 
the  British  householder  by  an  explosion  of  the 
family  lamp. 


WE  have  received  an  interesting  report  from 
Mr.  Aldwinckle  in  regard  to  an  experi- 
ment which  has  been  made,  under  his  direc- 
tion, in  finding  relief  work  for  men  out  of 
work,  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  new 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  connexion  with  the 
Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union  Workhouse. 
This  was  not  work  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  relief  (which  is  a most  undesirable  ex- 
pedient), but  work  which  had  to  be  done,  and  on 
which  it  was  possible,  under  proper  supervision, 
to  employ  unskilled  labour.  Each  applicant 
for  work  had  to  produce  an  order  from  the 
Relieving  Officer  of  his  district,  vouching  that 
he  was  a deserving  man  ; and  on  the  work 
being  opened  on  February  22,  200  men  pre- 
sented themselves  with  the  requisite  orders, — 
the  fuU  number  sanctioned  by  the  Guardians, 


though  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  250. 
About  150f.  worth  of  contractors’  plant  was 
first  purchased,  which  will  be  available  for 
future  use  in  other  cases.  The  work  done  in- 
cluded such  matters  as  surface  digging  to 
form  yards,  excavating,  filling  in  concrete  and 
building  footings,  &c.  3|d.  per  hour  was  paid, 

and  the  loss,  over  an  expenditure  of  about 
1,400?.,  only  amounted  to  29?.  Mr.  Aldwinckle 
adds  ; — 

" The  establishment  of  these  relief  works  enabled 
the  Guardians  to  ascertain,  in  the  most  practical 
manner  possible,  the  extent  to  which  exceptional 
distress  actually  existed  in  the  Union,  and  although 
in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  there  were  vary- 
ing opinions  as  to  the  existence  of  such  distress,  it 
became  evident  that  in  this  Union  there  was  a great 
pressure  among  a large  number  of  the  unemployed. 
The  fact  that,  as  reported  from  time  to  time  by 
the  relieving  ofRcevs,  twice  as  many  men  could 
have  been  put  upon  these  works,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  find  them  work  to  do,  is  the  best  evidence 
that  considerable  distress  existed.  I have  also 
ascertained  from  the  relieving  officers  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  men  employed  had  not  in  previous 
years  received  auy  assistance  from  the  Guardians. 
This  shows,  I think,  that  the  Guardians  were  able, 
through  the  means  of  these  relief  works,  to  assist 
many  who  were,  so  to  speak,  somewhat  out  of  the 
ordinary  scope  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  do  so  in  a 
way  that  would  not  in  any  manner  pauperise  them, 
or  destroy  their  sense  of  independence.” 


Egypt  bas  been  the  scene  of  some  remark- 
able antiquarian  discoveries,  but  few  of 
more  interest  than  that  recently  made  in  one 
of  the  Deltas  of  the  Nile  by  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie  of  a royal  palm,  known  in  Biblical 
language  as  Pharaoh’s  house  in  Tabpanes,  and 
locally  as  the  “Castle  of  the  Jew’s  daughter,” 
which  is  mentioned  in  Jeremiah  as  the  resting- 
place  of  the  fugitive  daughters  of  Zedekiah. 
The  building,  in  general  appearance,  somewhat 
resembles  the  Norman  keep  of  Rochester,  and 
it  contained  sixteen  chambers  on  each  fioor, 
of  which  there  had  evidently  been  several  ; 
while,  attached  to  the  tower,  was  an  area  of 
brickwork  resting  upon  sand,  which  was 
actually  the  scene  of  one  of  Jeremiah’s 
prophecies.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  that  a building  2,550  years  old 
should  reveal  many  remains  within  its  pre- 
cincts ; but  from  the  mound  at  the  base  a very 
fair  number  of  domestic  relics  were  obtained, 
principally  belonging  to  the  kitchen,  such  as 
jars,  dishes,  pokers,  corn-rubbers,  together 
with  a vast  number  of  amphorre  lids  and  covers, 
in  a chamber  that  was  presumably  the  butler’s 
pantry.  Other  chambers  yielded  remains  that 
were  not  altogether  so  utilitarian,  and  these 
included  early  Greek  vases  of  the  date  600B.C., 
with  paintings  of  sphinxes,  processions,  chariot 
races,  &c.  ; while  from  underneath  the  four 
corners  of  the  tower  were  exhumed  sacrificial 
bones,  tablets,  rings,  and  other  small  matters, 
evidently  constituting  the  foundation  deposits 
of  its  builder,  Psammetichus  L The  other 
antiquarian  event,  equally  interesting  in  its 
way,  was  the  unveiling  at  Boulak  of  mummies 
by  M.  Maspero,  Director-General  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities, — and,  in  particular,  those  of 
Ramesis  II.,  Seosostris,  and  his  successor, 
Eamesis  III.  A third  mummy,  which  was  in 
a very  bad  state  of  putrefaction,  proved  to  be 
that  of  Queen  Nofretari,  whose  worship  was 
very  popular  at  Thebes.  She  was  always  repre- 
sented in  pictures  by  Egyptologists  as  a negress, 
but  from  her  remains  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  of  white  race. 


The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
case  of  Ford  v.  The  Metropolitan  and 
Metropolitan  District  Rail  way  Companies  clears 
up  a doubt  in  regard  to  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion for  injury  to  property  by  railways  and 
other  undertakings.  That  doubt  was  raised 
by  the  well-known  case  of  Rickett  v.  The 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  in  which 
some  expressions  of  Lord  Chelmsford  gave  rise 
to  the  impression  that  compensation  could  not 
be  granted  for  injury  done  in  the  course  of 
construction  of  the  works,  but  only  for  injury 
by  the  works  when  finished.  Messr.s.  Woolf  & 
Middleton,  in  their  work  on  the  law  of  com- 
pensation, lay  it  down  that  “ the  injury  must 
be  of  a permanent  nature  and  not  a mere 
temporary  inconvenience.”  This,  it  is  clear,  is 
not  the  law,  “ The  right  to  compensation,” 


says  Lord  Justice  Cotton,  in  the  case  to  which 
we  are  alluding,  “ought  to  include  also  injury 
caused  to  the  house  not  only  by  the  works 
when  finished,  but  by  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  Act  in  the  course  of  putting  up 
those  works.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  The  important 
part  of  it  is  the  rule  which  we  find  is  clearly 
laid  down,  that  what  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
calls  the  “ exceedingly  strange  proposition  ” 
that  compensation  cannot  be  granted  for 
injury  only  existing  during  the  continuance  of 
the  work,  is  not  good  law,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  an  arbitrator  must  take  such  injury 
into  account  and  award  compensation  in  respect 
of  it. 


N important  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the 
already  most  valuable  collection  of  archi- 
tectural casts  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  the  form  of  a colossal  one  of  the 
centre  portal  of  the  western  fagade  of  S. 
Petronio  at  Bologna.  It  may  be  remembered 
by  our  readers  that  it  was  accepting  the  com- 
mission for  this  doorway  that  ruined  the  peace 
and  quietness  of  Jacopo  dalla  Quercia’s  life, 
for  he  was  at  the  time  already  under  a con- 
tract with  the  Opera  del  Duomo  at  Siena  to 
finish  the  baptismal  font  now  in  S.  Giovanni 
in  that  town.  His  whole  heart,  however,  wae 
in  the  sculptures  of  this  doorway,  and  he  was 
continually  slipping  away  from  Siena  to  work 
at  them,  and  having  to  be  recalled  from 
Bologna  under  penalty  of  a heavy  fine.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  our  rising  young 
sculptors  will  be  able  to  study  these 
bassi-relievi  in  London,  just  as  the  great 
master  himself,  in  his  youth,  studied  from 
the  originals  at  Bologna.  Permission  to  take 
this  cast  was  obtained  through  the  Accademia 
delle  Belle  Arti  at  Florence,  who  have  confided 
the  task  to  Signor  Orunzio  Lelli,  also  oi 
Florence,  and  a scaffold  just  erected  before  the 
portal  testifies  to  the  undertaking  having 
already  been  commenced. 


An  operation  as  extensive  as  it  is  novel  has 
just  been  completed  at  Berlin,  where  the 
old  roof  of  the  New  Museum  has  been  removed 
and  a new  one  erected  in  its  place.  In  order 
to  remove  the  former  covering  of  the  several 
rooms  of  the  great  building,  the  work  of 
Schinkel,  without  exposing  the  treasures  it 
contains  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  consequent  destruction,  it  was  necessary 
to  construct  a temporary  roofing,  which  was 
a work  of  constructive  art  by  itself.  Thus 
protected,  the  contents  of  the  museum' 
were  safe  against  injury,  and  the  work  of 
erecting  the  new  roof  has  proceeded  un- 
interruptedly for  more  than  nine  months.  The 
new  roof  consists  of  iron  girders  with  vaults 
between.  The  vaults  are  made  of  wood 
cement,  covered  by  a simple  layer  of  paper. 
Outside  the  roof  has  received  a cover  of 
macadam,  which  is  considered  by  German 
architects  as  the  best  protection  against  fire 
from  without.  The  old  roof  has  stood  since 
1823,  but  it  was  no  longer  in  accordance  with 
present  views  as  to  safety  against  fire.. 


Among  the  picturesque  pilgrimages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  that  to  Beacons- 
field,  in  Bucks,  is  not  an  unusual  one,  for 
here  is  seen  the  burial-place  of  Edmund 
Burke,  and  the  grave  of  Edmund  Waller,  the 
poet  and  politician  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Restoration.  A correspondent  informs  us 
that  the  lettering  on  Waller’s  tomb  is  in  many 
places  almost  illegible.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  One  may  doubt  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
cover  a tombstone  with  panegyrics  and  a 
biography,  but  when  they  are  there  they  should 
be  kept  legible  and  in  good  condition.  Wallers 
tomb  is  a historical  memorial,  and  Magdalen 
College,  the  patrons  of  the  living  of  Beacons- 
field,  should  take  care  that  it  is  not  allowed  to 
be  neglected. 

n‘'HE  first  number  of  the  Jahrbtich  des 
-L  Kaiserlichen  Dmtschen  Archuologischtn 
(1886)  bas  just  appeared.  It  is  the 
successor  to  the  time-honoured  ATchiiologische 
Zcihing,  whose  final  number  we  noticed  a 
week  ago.  The  new  periodical  gives  a large 
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amount  of  its  space  to  antiquities  in  our  own 
museum.  Dr.  Paul  Wolters  publishes  in  a 
fine  phototype  plate  two  marble  heads  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  he  holds  to  be 
Praxitelean  in  style,  and  which  he  thinks 
hare  not  received  the  attention  they  deserve. 
One  is  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  the  other  from  the  Townley  collec- 
tion. Both  are  catalogued  in  the  “ Guide  to 
Grffico-Roman  Sculptures,”  but  Dr.  Wolters 
thinks  they  are  genuine  Greek  work,  of  the 
time  of  Praxiteles.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
in  a new  edition  the  authorities  of  the  Museum 
will  adopt  his  suggestion.  The  most  impor- 
tant paper  is  one  by  Professor  Michaelis  on 
the  so-called  “Ephesian”  Amazon  statues  ; he 
publishes  the  Petworth  Amazon  in  two 
beautiful  plates,  and  the  Museum  head  side 
by  side  with  the  Berlin  Amazon,  to  which  he 
believes  it  to  be  near  akin.  His  paper  should 
be  read  in  detail.  We  can  only  note  that  he 
brings  together  no  less  than  thirty-five 
instances  of  these  allied  Amazon  types,  all  of 
which  he  groups  under  three  heads,  according 
to  the  pose  and  the  disposition  of  the  drapery. 
We  may  call  attention  also  to  an  interesting 
paper  by  Dr.  Conze  on  the  famous  bronze 
“praying  boy”  of  Berlin.  He  shows  that 
both  arms  are  modern,  but  believes  them  to  be 
rightly  restored.  In  the  same  number  is 
published  the  curious  bronze  votive  frog  to 
which  we  drew  attention  last  week.  The 
Jahrbuch  follows,  we  are  glad  to  see,  the 
example  of  the  Ameiicaxi  J ournal  of  ATch(BO- 
logij  in  devoting  part  of  its  space  to  a Tcsumi 
of  current  archmological  bibliography. 

WE  are  glad  to  find  that  the  most  important 
of  the  Tegea  heads  (whose  transportation 
from  the  local  museum  at  Piali  to  Athens  we 
noticed  some  weeks  ago,  is  carefully  published 
in  the  latest  number  of  the  opxo‘o^o- 

yiici)  ( 1886,  i.,  plate  2).  The  head  had  appeared 
before  in  the  Mittheilunge/i  of  the  German 
Institute,  but  since  it  has  received  its  missing 
half,  which  had  been  built  into  a local  wall,  it 
now  well  deserves  the  phototype  plate  devoted 
to  it.  Mr.  Murray,  long  ago,  in  his  “ History  of 
Greek  Sculpture”  (ii.,  291),  conjectured  that  the 
head,  though  wearing  a helmet,  had  belonged  to 
a woman.  Only  one  woman  was  present  at  the 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  certainly 
Scopas  would  not  omit  her  from  his  composi- 
sition, — the  maiden  huntress,  Atalanta.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  head 
comes  from  the  front  pediment,  nor  is  it  usual 
for  Atalanta  to  be  characterised  by  a helmet,  as 
she  is  huntress  rather  than  warrior.  Though 
sadly  mutilated,  especially  about  the  mouth 
and  right  eye,  enough  remains  to  give  clear 
evidence  of  the  pathetic  character  of  the  ex- 
pression, and  it  harmonises  generally  with  what 
we  should  expect  from  literary  traditions  of 
the  style  of  Scopas.  The  plate  is  accompanied 
by  a short  notice  by  Dr.  Kabbadias. 

ON  Thursday,  the  17th  ult.,  there  was  a 
meeting,  in  Rome,  of  the  Commission  for 
judging  the  premium  in  the  competition  for 
the  equestrian  statue  to  be  placed  on  the  grand 
national  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel ; but 
after  an  animated  discussion  the  meeting 
was  adjourned.  It  appears  that  the  diffi- 
culty arose  from  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
sketch-models  submitted  exactly  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  competition,  one  part  of  the 
Commission  maintaining  that  no  premium 
should  be  awarded,  while  the  other  held  that 
there  were  among  the  competing  sketches  some 
that  well  merit  being  carried  into  execution. 

During  the  excavations  that  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Villa  Casali  on  the  Ccelian  Hill  the 
workmen  have  discovered  a portion  of  a 
Marble  group  representing  the  punishment  of 
Marsyas.  The  group  is  of  special  interest,  as 
it  is  quite  differently  conceived  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  the  subject,  as  it  appears,  e.g.,  in 
the  statue  in  the  Conservator!  Museum. 
Marsyas  is  bound  to  the  tree,  his  right  hand 
fastened  above  his  head,  his  left  hanging  down. 
He  is  leaning  his  head  on  his  right  shoulder  in 
an  attitude  of  quiet  suffering, — his  hair  and 
beard  are  long,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the 
usual  rough.  Satyr  character  about  the  face. 


The  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  inclined  to 
the  right,  not,  as  in  the  usual  type,  evenly 
balanced.  The  group  is  in  bad  preservation, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  two  arms  are  missing, 
the  right  leg  and  the  left  as  far  as  the  thigh. 
On  this  left  thigh  there  still  remains  the  hand 
of  another  figure. 

The  excavations  proceeding  on  the  Jani- 
culum  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a number 
of  Roman  lamps,  which  are  of  more  than 
average  interest  on  account  of  the  mythological 
subjects  which  decorate  them.  On  one  Ulysses 
appears  escaping  beneath  a ram  from  the  cave 
of  Polyphemus  ; on  another,  Hercules  fighting 
with  Geryon ; on  a third,  the  same  hero  contend- 
ing with  the  Hydra  ; on  a fourth,  the  figure  of 
Fortuna  seated  holding  the  helm  of  a ship  in 
her  right  hand,  and  a cornucopia  in  her  left. 

A FINE  marble  group,  representing  the 
three  Graces,  has  just  been  unearthed 
during  the  re-building  of  a house  in  the  Via 
Torre  dei  Conti.  The  group  is  about  three- 
quarter  life-size,  and  represents  the  goddesses 
in  their  typical  attitude  embracing  each 
other,  two  of  them  facing,  the  middle  one  with 
her  back  to  the  spectator,  like  the  well-known 
Graces  of  Siena.  At  either  side  of  the  group 
stands  a vase,  over  which  some  drapery  is 
hanging.  All  three  heads  are  wanting,  but 
there  is  hope  they  may  yet  be  discovered,  as 
the  marks  of  fracture  are  evidently  recent. 
The  Bxdhtino  della  Comwissiooi^  Arckeeohgica 
(1886,  Fasc.  4)  reports  that  the  style  of  the 
execution  is  fine,  and  that,  save  for  the  heads, 
the  group  is  marvellously  well  preserved. 

WE  have  received  the  second  part  of  the 
re-publication  of  Leech’s  Punch  sketches 
which  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  & Co.  are 
bringing  out.  It  contains  many  old  favourites, 
and  illustrates  Leech’s  humour  (in  the  literary 
descriptions  as  well  as  in  the  drawings),  and  his 
ease  and  lightness  of  touch,  and  power  of  con- 
veying character  in  a few  lines.  At  the  same 
time,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  style 
borders  occasionally  too  much  on  caricature  ; 
in  this  respect,  Mr.  Keene  and  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
(the  former  especially)  can  claim  a certain 
advance  on  their  clever  and  genial  predecessor. 

key  presented  to  her  Majesty  on  the 
- occasion  of  the  opening  of  Holloway 
College,  an  engraving  and  description  of  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the  makers 
(“  Chatwood’s  Patent  Safe  and  Lock  Com- 
pany ”),  together  with  their  own  opinion  on 
their  own  work,  is  an  unhappy  example  of  the 
kind  of  thing  which  passes  current  with  the 
British  public  for  artistic  design.  The  key  is 
of  gold,  it  is  true,  and  about  300  diamonds 
have  been  inserted  in  it ; but  gold  and 
diamonds  do  not  make  art.  The  design  is  a 
piece  of  the  most  ordinary  commonplace,  and 
the  connexion  between  the  shaft  and  the 
handle  so  entirely  \oithout  connexion  (so  to 
speak)  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  no  one  could 
turn  the  key  without  breaking  the  handle  oft' 
from  the  stem.  Yet  this  precious  affair, 
the  makers  of  it  have  the  assurance  to 
tell  us,  “ is  a masterpiece  both  in 
design  and  workmanship.”  The  workman- 
ship we  do  not  contest ; but  before  next 
puffing  their  own  wares  in  this  way,  Messrs. 
Chatwood  & Co.,  or  whoever  is  responsible  for 
their  circular,  had  better  study  a little  real 
artistic  metal  work, — Indian  or  Medireval,  for 
instance, — and  get  some  competent  person  to 
explain  to  them  something  about  the  elements 
of  artistic  design.  They  may  then  learn  to 
understand  that  gold  and  diamonds  do  not 
make  art,  and  that  many  a wrought-iron  key 
is  worth  infinitely  more,  to  the  eye  of  an 
artist,  than  this  costly  piece  of  gimcrack. 


Proposed  Circus  at  the  Junction  of  the 
Strand  and  Wellington-street. — Mr.  Iluntz 
has  given  notice  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  this  Friday,  Jiily 
2nd,  he  will  move  : — “ That  it  be  referred  to  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  desirability  of  the 
Board  applying  to  Parliament  in  the  nest  Session 
for  power  to  form  a circus  at  the  intersection 
of  Wellington-street  and  the  Strand.” 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

When  these  lines  appear,  after  two  laborious 
weeks  spent  in  discussing  the  route  and  the 
mode  of  execution,  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  will  have  finally  settled  the  Metropolitan* 
Railway  question.  The  operation  will  then  only 
await  the  Parliamentary  vote  to  enter  on  the 
stage  of  execution,  and  we  can  now  indicate  in 
detail  the  scheme  which  will  so  greatly  modify 
the  aspect  of  Paris  and  metamorphose  its  habite 
and  local  transactions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
after  all  this  delay  the  work  will  be  so  actively 
pushed  on  as  not  to  leave  Paris,  at  the  time  ofi 
the  1889  Exhibition,  in  the  position  of  a great 
” chantier  de  demolitions,”  which  is  rather  to  be 
feared. 

The  scheme  which  is  to  be  approved  com- 
prises first  a circular  line  starting  from  the 
Place  de  I’fitoile  and  returning  there  after 
passing  near  the  Place  de  Clichy,  the  Gare  da 
Nord,  the  Places  de  Strasbourg,  de  la  Repuh- 
lique,  and  de  la  Bastille,  the  Place  Mazas,  the 
Boulevard  de  l'H6pital,  the  Place  and  the 
Boulevard  d’ltalie,  the  Boulevard  St.  Jacques^ 
the  Places  Denfert-Rochereau  and  de  Rennes, 
the  Boulevard  de  Grenelle,  and  the  Trocadero, 
crossing  the  Seine  twice  in  its  route.  This- 
first  line,  which  will  follow  that  of  the  old  outer 
boulevards,  will  be  an  open  cutting  between 
the  Trocadero  and  the  Boulevard  Barbea ; tbs- 
remainder  will  be  on  a viaduct. 

A line  starting  from  the  above-mentioned 
one  at  the  Place  de  Strasbourg,  will  pass  by  the 
boulevards  de  Strasbourg,  de  Sebastopol,  nea? 
the  lidtel  de  Yille,  and  by  the  boulevard  St. 
Michel  to  join  the  Place  Denfert-Rochereau. 
All  this  portion  will  be  in  a tunnel,  excepting 
for  the  ventilating  spaces,  which  will  form- 
small  squares  like  those  in  the  Boulevard- 
Richard  Lenoir,  above  the  canal  St.  Martin. 

Then  comes  a third  line,  leading  from 
Batignolles  to  the  Place  de  la  Republique. 
This  will  pass  by  or  near  the  Place  de  TOpera* 
and  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  by  the  Rue 
Septembre  4,  the  Rue  Reaumur,  and  the  Roe 
Turbigo,  with  jnnetions  at  its  two  extremities, 
with  the  aforesaid  circle  line.  This  portion  of 
the  route  wnll  necessitate  the  prolongation  of 
the  Rue  Reaumur,  between  the  Boulevard- 
Sebastopol  and  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,— th& 
busiest  and  most  crowded  centre  of  Paris.. 
This  is  an  important  piece  of  new  road  work,, 
opening  a considerable  breach  in  the  Montmartre- 
quarter  5 less  important,  however,  than  the- 
eventual  establishment  of  a line  from  the  Gare 
St.  Lazare  to  the  Gare  du  Norcl,  by  way  of  the 
Square  Dronot,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  Boulevard  IlanBB- 
mann,  and  the  Chanseee  d’Antin.  Whether 
this  will  be  subterranean  (as  the  Municipali 
Council  demand)  or  aerial,  is  the  question,  andj 
there  are  so  many  different  interests  concerned 
in  it  that  one  cannot  predict  what  the  decision 
of  the  Chambers  will  be. 

The  project  includes  two  other  lines  of  future 
extension,  the  one  branching  off  at  the  bquare- 
Drouot,  and  joining  the  Gare  Mont  Parnasse 
by  the  Halle  aux  Tins,  the  Square  Monge,  the- 
Place  St.  Sulpice,  and  the  Place  de  Rennes.. 
Lastly,  one  other  short  branch  is  to  start  from 
the  Porte  Maillot,  to  join  the  outer  circle  at  the 
Place  de  I’Rtoile. 

Such  is  the  general  project  that  has  been, 
adopted,  of  which  we  give  a plan  in  the  present 
number.  Unfortunately,  in  a city  like  Paris,, 
such  an  immense  scheme  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  here  and  there  destroying  some  of  the- 
old  associations  dear  to  artists ; and,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  archmological  world  is 
greatly  disturbed  at  the  danger  with  which  the- 
route  threatens  certain  edifices,  especially  the 
old  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Sens,  already 
much  disfigured  through  the  inroads  of  business, 
premises,  and  shorn  of  its  ancient  splendour 
since  it  was  invaded  by  confectionery  manu- 
factories. M.  Charles  Gamier  has,  with  his 
usual  energy,  constituted  himself  the  defender 
of  these  vestiges  of  aformer  age,  without  much 
hope,  however,  of  converting  the  engineers, 
who,  as  a rule,  do  not  pique  thomseWes  much 
on  archmology.  In  view  of  the  demolition 
of  the  hideous  barracks  occupied  by  the- 
Administration  des  Postea,  in  the  Cour 
du  Carrousel,  M.  Gamier  has  also  been 
commissioned  by  the  Government  to  prepare 
a plan  for  the  transformation  of  this 
large  space  into  a square  in  which  will  be 
arranged  the  best  works  in  sculpture  purchased 
by  the  State  during  the  last  iew  years.  This 
open-air  museum  of  art  will  suitably  surround  the- 
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pretty  little  Arc  du  Triomplie  of  the  Carroasel, 
at  present  out  of  its  element  amid  a mass  of 
all  kinds  of  d6bris.  One  can  have  nothing  hnt 
praise  for  this  project,  which  will  produce  a fine 
and  effectively-laid-ont  open  space  backed  by 
the  imposing  mass  of  the  Louvre  and  what 
remains  of  the  Tuileries.  But  in  that  case, 
Government  must  take  serious  measures  to  pnt 
a stop  to  such  injuries  as  the  stupid  “ public  ” 
inflicts  constantly  on  the  numerous  and  really 
fine  statues  which  occupy  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  These  acts  of  Vandalism  have 
become  so  serious  and  frequent  that  the  Govern- 
ment, after  having  granted  to  the  Municipality 
for  some  years  past  the  site  on  which  the  road 
from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to  the  Pont  Royal  has 
been  formed,  has  recently  threatened  to  remove 
all  the  works  of  art  which  are  its  property,  if 
these  mischievous  acts  are  continued.  As  the 
Municipality  on  their  side  refuse  to  put  up  rail- 
ings along  the  road,  there  seems  to  be  a conflict 
likely  to  arise  out  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Parisian  public  to  respect  the  national 
property. 

Not  far  from  here,  and  behind  the  future 
square  of  which  M.  Gamier  is  studying  the 
plans,  is  already  rising  the  monument  to  Gam- 
betta,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  inaugurated  next 
year.  While  the  architect,  M.  Boileau,  is  push- 
ing forward  the  work  for  the  pedestal,  the 
sculptor,  M.  Aube,  is  not  less  actively  occupied 
with  his  portion  of  the  work.  The  figure,  in 
stone,  of  Gambetta,  is  in  an  advanced  stage ; 
and  the  model  of  one  of  the  two  side  figures, 
symbolising  “La  Terite,"  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted. The  other  figure,  personifying  “ La 
Force,”  is  also  nearly  completed.  Both  will 
be  cast  in  bronze,  as  also  the  group  of  children, 
and  the  lion  which  crowns  the  pyramid.  As  an 
ofBcial  inauguration  must  always  coincide  with 
the  national  f^te,  the  statue  of  Diderot,  by  M. 
Gautherin,  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  will  be  inaugu- 
rated this  year.  It  is  a mediocre  work,  and  we 
much  prefer  another  Diderot  statue,  by  M. 
Lecomte,  which  in  a few  days  will  be  placed, 
unostentatiously  and  with  no  official  ceremonies, 
in  the  new  Square  d' Anvers,  along  with  another 
statue  by  the  same  artist.  Between  them  will 
stand  an  allegorical  statue  of  Peace,  which  the 
Administration  has  commissioned  from  M.  Jules 
Coutan.  We  are  also  expecting  soon  the  inau- 
guration of  the  statue  of  Lamartine,  long 
delayed,  by  M.  Marquet  de  Vaaselot.  It  will  be 
erected  at  Passy,  not  far  from  the  residence  of 
the  poet,  in  the  place  which  bears  hie  name. 
We  may  announce  also,  as  fixed  for  the  17th  of 
October,  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of 
Berlioz,  of  which  we  recently  gave  a photograph. 
During  the  ceremony  an  orchestra  and  chorus  is 
to  perform  a hymn  by  Berlioz,  composed  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  Colonne  de  Juillet,  andwhich 
has  never  been  performed  since  1840. 

We  are  approaching  the  season  which  is  the 
dread  of  Parisians  who  love  quiet,  and  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  flying  from  the  city  before  the 
crowd  of  provincial  visitors  who  are  attracted 
by  the  national  fete,  which  takes  place  in  a few 
days.  The  preparations,  already  made,  come 
BO  little  into  our  scope  that  we  should  hardly 
mention  them  except  that  the  firework  display 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  (the  last,  probably,  that 
will  be  held  there  for  some  time)  has  a sort  of 
Bpecial  interest,  as  it  has  been  arranged  by  M. 
Lavastre  that  the  principal  “ piece  ” should  give 
the  outline  of  the  projected  exhibition  palace, 
with  the  great  basement  for  the  colossal  tower 
of  M.  Eiffel.  For  the  tower  itself  M.  Lavastre 
has  substituted  a figure  of  France  distributing 
palms  and  crowns.  We  only  wish  the  Govern- 
ment would  adopt  this  economical  and  much 
more  decorative  variation, in  place  of  the  monster 
tower  which  threatens  us. 

We  may  observe  here  that  public  opinion  is 
showing  itself  generally  refractory  in  the  matter 
of  that  same  tower.  We  need  not  repeat  our 
criticisms  on  the  resthetic  view  of  the  project. 
Practically,  its  execution  will  be  very  difficult, 
and  people  are  even  asking  how  the  public  are 
to  get  up  to  the  top  of  it.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  work  a single  lift  for  an  elevation  of  300 
metres,  M.  Eiffel’s  plan  comprises  a series  of 
lifts  of  about  30  metres  each  joumey,  so  that 
the  visitors  will  have  to  pass  from  one  cabin  to 
another  ten  times  in  the  course  of  the  ascent. 
This  in  itself  should  bo  enough  to  condemn  this 
project  of  an  fion  merchant  to  turn  his  materials 
to  account. 

Since  oiir  last  letter,  the  jury  of  the  Salon 
have  distributed  their  final  awards.  It  is  a 
painter,  M.  Marec,  who  has  obtained  the  “Prix 


dn£iaZoa”for  a realistic  and  violent  work  re- 
presenting a scene  in  an  artisan’s  dwelling  the 
day  after  “pay-day.”  In  the  architectural 
section  the  much-envied  prize  has  been  carried 
off  by  MM.  Marcel  and  Lafon  for  the  interest- 
ing study  for  the  restoration  of  the  H6tel  de 
Bourgtherolde,  of  which  wo  have  already 
spoken. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,  on  its  part, 
has  awarded  the  Deprez  prize.  It  has  selected 
for  tbia  honour  a young  and  conscientious  artist, 
M.  Escoula,  from  whom  the  Municipality  pur- 
chased, two  years  ago,  a pretty  group  in  marble, 
entitled  “ BUton  de  Tieillesse.”  Lastly,  to 
finish  with  public  competitions  and  official 
rewards,  MM.  Emile  Reiber,  Henri  Saladin,  and 
Jacques  Galland,  all  young  artists,  have  been 
premiated  by  the  Government  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  execution  of  the  Beauvais  tapestries 
intended  for  the  Musee  du  Louvre. 

The  Government  has  now  settled  the  com- 
plete list  of  painters  commissioned  to  execute 
the  interior  decoration  of  the  new  Sorbonne. 
For  the  grand  amphitheatre,  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  is  to  execute  a composition  with 
groups  symbolising  Poetry,  Eloquence,  History, 
Philosophy,  and  the  principles  and  application 
of  Science.  In  the  centre  will  be  an  allegorical 
group,  which  is  left  to  the  taste  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  artist.  M.  Galland,  the  well-known 
decorative  artist,  is  to  treat  the  medallions  of 
the  cupola  in  the  same  apartment.  On  the 
grand  staircases,  MM.  Flameng  and  Chartran 
are  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  the  Faculties  of 
Literature  and  Science.  M.  Benjamin  Constant, 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  Salle  du  Conseil 
Academie,  is  to  paint,  in  a centre  panel,  five 
figures  personifying  the  five  Faculties  j two  side 
panels  will  symbolise  Literature  and  Science, 
two  others  will  have  for  subjects  “ Prometheus 
bound  ” and  “ Prometheus  delivered.” 

The  other  decorative  schemes  are  thus  com- 
missioned by  M.  Nenot,  acting  in  concert  with 
the  rector  of  the  Academie  de  Paris: — Salon 
St.  Jacques,  M.  Lerolle;  Salon  Sorbonne,  M. 
Wenckerj  principal  Sallo-^-manger,  M.  Cazin  ; 
Salle  des  Commissions,  MM.  Lhermitte  and 
Roll ; Rector’s  dining-room,  M.  Raphael  Collin; 
Salle  des  Facultes  of  Literature  and  Science, 
MM.  Duez  and  Olivier  Mersonj  Salon  du 
Recteur,  M.  Clairin.  In  all  probability  the 
Sorbonne,  only  just  rising  above  the  ground, 
will  be  finished  and  decorated  before  the 
H6tel  de  Tills,  which  was  commenced  in  1872, 
and  opened  in  1882,  unless  the  Municipal 
Council  hasten  their  decision,  which  the  artists 
are  anxiously  awaiting. 

If  we  add  that  among  the  artists  favoured 
by  the  largest  commissions  for  the  Sorbonne 
are  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  son-in-law  of  M. 
Emanuel  Arago,  minister-plenipotentiary  and 
senator;  and  M.  Flameng,  son-in-law  of  M. 
Turquet,  TJnder-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Beaux  Arts  Department,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
even  in  a republic,  nepotism  is  a power  in 
art. 

The  sculptor  Dumont,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
“ Genius  of  Liberty  ” of  the  Colonne  de  Juillet, 
and  the  statue  of  Napoleon  which  surmounts  the 
Vend6me  Column,  has,  during  the  last  few  days, 
possessed  a monument  in  the  Cemetery  Mont- 
Parnasse,  erected  by  the  pious  care  of  his 
former  pupils.  Among  his  surviving  pupils  are 
MM.  Maniglier,  Mathurin-Moreau,  Auzelin,  and 
Jules  Thomas.  The  latter  has  executed  the 
bust  of  the  master,  which  crowns  a white  marble 
stele  surmounting  a tomb  of  the  same  material. 
The  monument,  which  is  very  simple  in  cha- 
racter, bears  inscriptions  recalling  the  principal 
works  of  the  eminent  sculptor. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  without  a word  of 
regret  for  the  landscape  painter,  M.  Moullion, 
who  has  died  at  the  age  of  54  after  a long  and 
painful  illness.  He  was  an  artist  of  merit,  who 
was  unjustly  neglected  by  the  jury  of  the  Salon. 
Ho  obtained,  in  1880,  the  only  medal  ever 
accorded  to  his  works,  which  deserved  a better 
recompense. 


Rebuilding  of  the  Old  Bailey. — The 

City  Press  states  that  the  Corporation  have  at 
last  determined  to  commence  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  to  make  the 
additions  which  pressure  of  business  has  for 
some  years  demanded.  The  “ City  Fathers,”  or 
“ Corporators,”  as  some  of  them  love  to  call 
themselves,  have  long  talked  of  this  much- 
needed  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
i-eally  mean  business  this  time. 


Jltostraimns. 

MONUMENT  TO  TEE  LATE  G.  E.  STREEr.. 

■ E give  an  illustration  of  this  work, 
engraved  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper  from 
a photograph.  A portion  of  the 
canopy  and  pedestal  is,  however,  necessarily 
omitted  in  this  view,  the  main  object  of 
which  is  to  show  the  figure  and  the  subject- 
in  relief  under  it.  The  architectural  portion* 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  and  the  sculpture  • 
is  by  Mr.  Armstead. 

We  have  before  expressed  our  own  opinion- 
that  the  head  was  not  a very  good  likeness  of 
the  eminent  architect,  but  we  understand  that 
his  surviving  relatives,  who  certainly  have  the 
best  right  to  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  consider 
the  likeness  a very  good  one.  In  other  respects,  . 
the  figure  is  at  once  life-like  and  scnlptnresque 
in  its  pose  and  treatment.  The  relief  repre- 
sents the  arts  and  crafts  required  for  th& 
due  enrichment  of  a great  public  building,, 
and  does  so,  not  by  abstract  representations  of 
sculpture,  painting,  &c.,  but  by  showing  the 
practitioners  at  work.  The  architect  is  shown  - 
considering  his  plan,  the  mason  laying  the 
foundation-stone  truly,  the  sculptor  modelling 
his  figure  of  Justice,  the  carpenter  sawing  hie 
plank,  the  bricklayer  building  his  wall,  the 
painter  instructor,  the  tapestry-worker,  the 
smiths  at  their  hammering,  with  silversmith,  OD 
to  the  final  testing  of  the  bell  by  the  musical 
doctor.  One  or  two  of  the  figures  thus  de- 
scribed are  hiddeu  from  view  in  the  illustration, . 
being  at  the  further  end  of  the  pedestal. 

Every  figure  has  been  carefully  studied  from 
the  nude,  and  then  as  carefully  from  the  draped 
model. 


THE  GWALIOR  GATEWAY. 

Teis  gateway,  now  in  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition,  and  originally  made  for  th& 
Calcutta  Exhibition  two  or  three  years  ago, 
was  the  outcome  of  the  munificence  of  the 
Maharajah  Scindia  of  Gwalior,  and  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India  to 
encourage  industrial  enterprise  while  fostering 
indigenous  art.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin,  the  able  administrator  in  Central 
India,  for  having  warmly  encouraged  Major 
J.  B.  Keith  in  his  undertaking,  and  to  Mr.  Bnck, 
of  the  Government  of  India,  for  seeing  it 
carried  out.  Engaged  in  conserving  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Central  India,  Major 
Keith  desired  to  give  the  work  a practical 
signification,  and  to  dissipate  the  idea  that  the 
descendants  of  those  who  erected  and  carved 
the  famous  temples,  were  unable  to  work  like 
their  forefathers.  He  consequently  proposed  a 
representative  piece  of  carving  to  be  prepared 
for  the  Calcutta  Exhibition,  and  this  soon 
assumed  larger  proportions  than  originally  in- 
tended. Some  allowance  will  have  to  be  made, 
seeing  that  the  work  of  two  years  was  crowded 
into  six  months,  and  that  the  arch  itself  is  one 
solid  piece  of  stone  weighing  8 tons. 

The  gateway  is  not  the  facsimile  of  an 
ancient  gate,  but  embodies  the  characteristics 
of  Gwalior  ornament,  culled  from  various 
monuments.  The  arch  is  dissimilar  to  any 
ancient  one  now  standing,  and  the  bands  of 
ornamentation  are  taken  from  no  gateway,  but 
adapted  by  Major  Keith  from  what  he  found  in- 
nooks  and  corners  of  old  buildings.  Next,  the  ■ 
pillars  are  qnito  unique  in  their  treatment,  a 
plain  shaft  being  used  with  a view  of  keeping 
capital 'and  base  in  prominent  relief.  The 
borders  outside  tbe  pillars  are,  both  in  number 
and  variety,  different  to  those  foimd  in  any 
other  gateway.  One  was  selected  from  an 
arabesque  border  that  surrounds  the  exquisite 
sanctum  of  the  Sas  Bahu  Temple,  period  the  • 
tenth  century;  another  from  a Mahomedan. 
tomb  of  the  fifteenth  centry.  Instead  of  bosses,  . 
elephants  have  been  carved  in  the  spandrils. 
The  native  is  not  clever  in  delineating  the  • 
hnman  form.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  when 
he  depicts  the  elephant, — a task  he  performs 
with  rare  fidelity. 

The  work  was  executed  in  six  months,  the  • 
men  working  night  and  day.  It  may  easily,, 
therefore,  be  inferred  that  tbe  gateway  was.- 
erected  under  exceptional  difficulties.  These 
were  added  to  owing  to  the  risk  of  trans- 
porting the  arch,  which  is  one  solid  piece, 
weighing  eight  tons.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  have  been  divided  into 
pieces ; but  the  workmen  were  anxious  to  show 
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the  large  stones  their  forefathers  delighted  to 
employ.  Anyone  conversant  with  Gwalior  must 
have  remarked  the  enormous  lintels  and  archi- 
tr-aves,  measuring  in  some  instances  45  ft. 

The  engraving  is  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper,  from 
a,  photograph  taken  by  the  Woodbury  Company. 


MECHLIN  CATHEDRAL. 

Thk  last  quarter  of  a century  has  witnessed 
the  completion  of  a remarkable  number  of 
epires  and  towers  which  were  left  unfinished  by 
their  Medimval  builders.  In  Prance  the 
Cathedrals  of  Quimper  and  St.  Malo  have  had 
their  spires  added;  in  Germany  the  immense 
twins  of  Cologne  are  now  visible  with  all 
their  monstrous  defects ; the  less  enormons, 
but  far  more  pleasing,  spires  of  Ratisbon 
Cathedral  have  also  been  completed,  and 
certainly  are  an  addition  to  the  beauties  of 
that  remarkably  interesting  building.  The 
very  similar  pair  of  spires  of  the  Weisekirche 
•at  Zoest  are  far  less  happy  in  their  effect, 
■8,c  they  serve  to  make  the  chnrch, — which  was 
already  too  short, — still  more  defective  in  pro- 
portion. The  single  spire  at  Ulm  is  also  being 
carried  up,  with  what  effect  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  our  own  country  Redcliffe  Church,  Bristol, 
■has  had  its  fine  spire  completed. 

This  rage  for  completing  towers  and  spires 
-calls  our  attention  to  those  which  are  still  left 
incomplete.  It  most  not  be  understood  that 
'we  are  suggesting  that  they  should  be  carried 
mp  and  completed.  The  question  is  one  which 
we  neither  intend  nor  care  to  argue  about.  Wo 
must,  however,  say  that  as  a rule  the  completion 
•of  these  vast  Mediajval  towers  cannot  be 
•regarded  as  an  unmixed  success.  We  are 
•■willing  to  allow  that  the  completion  of  the 
spires  of  St.  Mary’s  Redcliffe,  Ratisbon 
Cathedral,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Quimper  have 
added  to  the  dignity  of  those  buildings,  but 
•can  any  one  regard  the  spires  of  Cologne  as 
-anything  but  a gigantic  failure  ? Those  who 
•recollect  the  grand  effect  produced  by  the 
solitary  unfinished  tower  of  the  cathedral,  with 
ats  weird-looking  old  crane  on  the  top,  pictured 
to  their  minds  a magnificent  result  from  the 
completion  of  this  stupenduous  stump,  but  so 
little  has  that  result  been  achieved  that  even 
the  impression  produced  by  vast  size  no  longer 
exists.  We  do  not  say,  nor  do  we  know, 
whether  this  was  owing  to  some  defect  in  the 
design,  or  whether  it  is  that  an  unfinished 
tmilding  is  sometimes  more  attractive  than  one 
•which  is  completed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  men  who  have  no  architectural  knowledge 
•whatever  can  picture  to  their  minds  edifices 
which  are  far  more  splendid  than  anything 
•which  architect  can  devise  or  builder  achieve, 
■and,  therefore,  when  one  looks  at  an  unfinished 
tower  the  terminations  which  our  fancy  would 
■euggest  are  more  lovely  than  any  reality  could 
make  them. 

The  greatest  spire  ever  projected  during  the 
Middle  Ages  is  that  of  the  Cathedral  at  Mechlin. 
The  tower  portion  of  this  mighty  steeple  has 
. alone  been  erected,  and  is  348  ft.  high  ; had  the 
•work  been  completed  according  to  the  design 
which  still  exists,  and  which  -we  reproduce  iu 
•our  illustration,  it  would  have  reached  the 
-etupendous  height  of  640  ft. 

There  is  unfortunately  a great  deal  of  con* 
Jfusion  wicli  regard  to  the  dates  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mechlin.  Van 
^hestel  gives  the  following  dates  : — “ Com- 
pletion of  the  chancel  and  aisles,  1227;  Consc- 
<ration  of  the  church,  1312.”  Schayes  says  that 
the  choir  was  erected  in  13GG,  and  the  nave  a 
•century  later,  and  that  the  tower  was  commenced 
■m  1452.  According  to  Kiigler,  the  chcrch  was 
rebuilt  in  1341,  after  a fire,  but  was  not  vaulted 
«ntil  14S7.  He  says  the  choir  dates  from  the 
first  half  of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  and  that  the 
western  tower  was  commenced  in  1452,  but  there 
appears  to  be  some  doubt  about  this,  because  in 
a work  compiled  by  a former  Keeper  of  the 
Archives  at  Malines  the  date,  1465,  was  to  be 
eeen  carved  on  a lion  at  the  base  of  the  tower. 
Murray,  in  his  Handbook,  gives  the  following 
dates  : — nave  1437,  choir  1451,  and  the  tower 
1452.  We  should  not  have  quoted  Murray  as 
an  authority  upon  architectnral  matters  were  it 
not  that  the  architecture  of  the  building  would 
agree  better  with  the  dates  which  he  ascribes 
to  them  than  with  those  given  by  any  other 
authorities  ; for  instance,  the  nave  is  certainly 
earlier  than  the  choir.  At  what  time  the  carry- 
ing up  the  spire  was  abandoned  we  are  unable 
to  discover,  nor  does  there  seem  ever  to  have 
been  any  positive  intention  of  abandoning  it,  as  J 


the  bases  of  the  flying-buttresses  supporting 
the  upper  lantern  had  been  fixed,  and  the 
buttresses  themselves  carried  up  several  feet. 
In  point  of  design  Mechlin  is  more  elegant  than 
Antwerp,  and  has  less  inclination  to  wildness 
about  it.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  we  advocate  the  completion  of  this  spire. 
We  have  vevy  considerable  doubts  whether,  even 
if  it  were  possible,  such  a work  would  be  ad- 
visable. The  architectural  elevation  is  repro- 
duced from  an  etching  by  Wenceslans  Hollar, 
dated  1649,  entitled  as  follows  : — “ EKTUITON. 
Turris  Elegantissimm  S.  Romoldi  Mechlinaj.  Si 
ut  Bxhibiture  in  typo,  tandem  aliquando  per- 
ficiatur.”  Published  in  a work  called  “ Bra- 
bantia  Sacra  et  Profana.”  Amsterdam,  1796. 

Hollar  copied  hia  etching  from  the  original 
architect’s  drawing,  which  we  believe  is  still 
inexistence.  It  will  be  noticed  that  although 
drawn  in  elevation  the  prejections  are  shown  in 
a kind  of  perspective.  This  was  probably  in- 
telligible enough  to  Mediaeval  workmen,  bub  in 
these  days  of  taking  out  quantities,  contracts, 
&c,,  it  might  lead  to  some  unpleasant  disputes. 
The  niches  shown  in  the  elevation  do  not 
exactly  agree  with  those  in  the  perspective, 
and  are  often  at  different  “ranges”  upon  the 
buttresses,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Medimval 
architect  who  drew  out  the  elevation  did  not 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  portion  of  the 
work  already  executed.  Then,  again,  the  original 
drawing  may  not  have  been  copied  by  Wen- 
ceslaus  Hollar  with  that  amoont  of  exactitude 
which  a modern  draughtsman  would  have  givon 
us  in  such  a reproduction;  but,  of  coarse, 
Hollar  lived  in  days  when  people  conld  not 
draw  Gothic  architecture  correctly  if  they 
would,  and  would  not  if  they  could.  He  was, 
however,  far  away  better  than  any  other 
draughtsman  of  his  time,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  his  illusU’ations  in  the  Monasticon 
with  those  by  other  contemporary  hands. 

H.  W.  B. 


THE  PALACE  WATERGATE. 

We  have  only  tradition,  and  the  arcliitectural 
evidence,  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  this 
rather  bizarre  combination  of  architecture.  The 
palace,  it  is  said,  was  originally  but  a fort  and 
towers,  with  no  attempt  at  architectural  effect, 
till  an  ambitious  mason,  who  had  picked  up  a 
trick  of  carving,  obt  lined  leave  to  try  his  hand 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  over  the  circular- 
headed  doorway.  He  hacked  through  joints 
and  all  like  a Trojan,  playing  the  mischief  with 
the  arrises,  but  producing  a sort  of  decorative 
effect,  and  obtaining  a local  reputation  as  “him 
who  cut  the  crinkles  on  the  old  tower.”  Subse- 
quently another  King,  n man  of  culture,  em- 
ployed an  architect,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
a smattering  of  “the  Orders,”  to  modify  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tower  by  clumsily  inserting 
pilasters,  and  cutting  wide  windows  in  place  of 
the  old  slits,  forming  a room  which  was  known 
as  “the  King’s  Sulkery.”  A succeeding  Queen, 
who  transformed  the  snlkery  into  a “ boudoir,” 
not  appreciating  the  old,  dark  corkscrew  stair- 
case, contrived  the  separate  entrance  and  the 
new,  half-open  newel  staircase  on  the  right. 
Being  much  under  priestly  influence,  she  also 
founded  the  big  circular  temple  seen  in  the 
background,  from  a design  furnished  by  one  of 
the  priests.  Unfortunately,  the  master  mason, 
with  a reminiscence  of  the  hudos  gained  by  his 
ancestor  of  the  “ crinkles,”  mnst  needs  cut  a 
band  of  similar  work  round  the  dome,  “to 
break  up  the  monotony  of  the  surface,”  as  lie 
said  ; to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  classically- 
minded  priests,  who  said  such  things  “might 
please  the  critics  of  the  bniJding  trade,”  bub 
were  quite  out  of  place  on  a sacred  edifice. 

After  this  temple  (which  cost  money)  archi- 
tectural enterprise  slumbered  for  a generation 
or  two,  till  the  reign  of  a monarch  of  much  self- 
appreciation,  who  thought  hia  palace  put  out  of 
countenance  by  the  distant  temple.  Accord- 
ingly he  determined  to  clear  away  all  the  old 
buildings  round  the  margin  of  tho  basin,  and 
build  a grand  classic  colonnade  there,  at  once  a 
screen  to  the  inferior  buildings  of  tho  palace 
behind,  and  a promenade  for  state  receptions. 
This  monarch  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to 
have  about  his  court  one  of  that  sort  of  people 
called  “ self-taught  geniuses,”  one  AH  Masha 
(the  only  architect’s  name  that  has  come  down 
to  us),  who  began  life  as  a butler’s  assistant  at 
the  court,  and  evinced  his  original  genius  by 
saving  all  the  corks  to  cut  egg-and-arrow  and 
other  ornaments  upon  them.  His  talent  being 
' noticed  he  was  taken  up,  put  through  a course 


of  architectural  pattern-books,  and  eventually 
became  architectural  adviser  to  the  king,  who,  on 
going  away  for  some  time,  entrusted  h im  with  the 
design  and  execution  of  the  proposed  “ classic  ” 
colonnade.  But  here  Ali  Masha’s  defects  of 
education  came  out.  He  threw  his  pattern- 
books  to  the  winds.  He  treated  the  details 
with  a licentiousness  which  shocked  the  very 
mortar-mixers.  Forgetting  the  lesson  of  his 
pattern-books,  that  no  decent  ornament  should 
ever  be  seen  in  public  except  under  cover  of  a 
panel  or  mouldiug,  he  cut  ornaments  wherever 
he  pleased.  Ho  put  reedings  where  he  should 
have  put  flutings.  Ho  rusticated  the  lower 
part  of  his  columns  by  carving  a kind  of  sea- 
weedy  decoration  over  them.  He  jumbled  up 
scrolls  and  capitals  together  to  make  nonde- 
script pedestals,  evolved  out  of  his  inner  oon- 
scionaness.  Finally,  he  took  down  the  upper 
part  of  the  old  bridge  gate-tower,  and  carried, 
the  cornice  of  the  colonnade  round  it,  thus,  as 
he  complacently  said,  “ tying  it  into  the  com- 
position”; and,  having  finished  it  off  with  a 
conical  josa-honae,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  surveyed  his  work  with  satisfaction. 

In  due  time  the  king  returned.  He  looked 
complacently  on  the  new  colonnade  as  his 
galley  approached  the  stairs  ; but  what  was  hia 
horror  on  a close  inspection  ! Each  detail  drove 
him  more  wild  than  the  last  j and,  on  seeing 
AH  Masha  just  then  coming  along  the  corridor 
with  a roll  of  accounts  under  his  arm,  the  king, 
reflecting  that  the  payment  of  the  architect’s 
short  account  would  be  a poor  compensation  for 
the  shocks  hia  oivn  taste  had  received,  promptly 
though  illogically  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to 
his  long  account,  and  AH  Masha  was  tied  hand 
and  foot  and  thrown  over  the  bridge,  to  study 
further  corruptions  of  classic  detail  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water. 

Such  is  the  tradition.  It  is  said  that  the 
king,  having  happily  got  rid  both  of  the  archi- 
tect and  his  bill  at  one  stroke,  relented  some- 
what in  his  mind,  and  even  became  reconciled 
to  hia  colonnade  : at  least  in  the  evening,  when 
be  was  pacing  along  it,  he  was  observed  to  look 
towards  the  bridge  and  murmur,  “poor  fellow! 
Requiescat  in  pace!"  And  indeed,  as  they  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  sling  two  or  three 
thumping  lumps  of  pig-iron  to  the  architect 
before  throwing  him  into  the  water,  there 
seemed  every  probability  that  this  pious  wish 
would  be  realised. 


THE  TOWER  BRIDGE. 

The  design  for  this  bridge,  of  which  we  give 
a view,  is  from  a drawing  just  completed,  and 
is  iu  effect  the  design  approved  by  Parliament, 
and  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1885. 

The  illustration  shows  the  bridge  open,  as 
will  bo  seen.  The  bridge  portion  is  carried  by 
two  massive  Gothic  towers,  in  which  provision 
is  made  for  the  necessary  machinery  for  opening 
and  closing  the  centre  span  to  allow  the  largest 
shipping  to  pass  through.  Lifts  on  either  side, 
as  well  as  an  internal  staircase,  are  provided 
for  the  use  of  foot-passengers.  The  lifts  com- 
mnnicate  immediately  with  the  upper  footway, 
so  that  the  foot-traffic  is  never  interrupted. 
The  centre  leaves  of  the  bridge,  when  open,  will 
be  flush  with  the  piers,  thus  leaving  a clear 
opening  or  freeway  for  the  shipping  to  pass  of 
200  ft.  When  the  bridge  is  closed  there  will 
still  be  sufficient  height  at  high  water  for  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  the  river  to  pass  under. 
The  approach  roads  and  footway  will  be  60  ft. 
in  width.  The  land  spans  of  the  bridge  will  be 
60  ft.,  and  the  centre  span  nearly  50  ft.  wide. 
The  two  land  spans  will  be  suspended,  as  shown. 
The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  are,  for  the 
lower  portion  of  the  piers  up  to  tho  parapet 
Hue  of  the  bridge,  grey  granite,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  towers  in  a hard  red  brick,  w'ith 
Portland  or  other  bard  stone  dressings. 

The  opening,  passage  of  a vessel,  and  closing 
of  the  bridge  could  be  accomplished  in  four  or 
five  minutes,  but  if  even  double  that  time,  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  a day,  is  absorbed,  it 
would,  it  is  urged,  be  no  material  interference 
with  the  road  traffic. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  obtained, 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  again  referred  it 
to  the  Bridge  House  EstatesCommitteo  to  carry 
out,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Court,  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  the  City  Architect,  was  appointed 
architect,  and  Mr.  John  Wolfe  Barry  engineer, 
and  under  their  joint  superintendence  the  work 
15  being  carried  out. 

The  foundations  below  the  bed  of  the  river 
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Sketch  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham. 
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MECHLIN  CATHEDRAL  TOWER  AS  ORIGINALLY  INTENDED. 
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DETAIL  OF  JAMB  OF  CARVED  WINDOW  FROM  BHER.A  SHAHFUR.  PUNJAB. 
Exhibited  by  the  Punjab  Government  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. 
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HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE,  EGHAM.— Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland.  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
CORNER  OF  THE  UPFER  QUADRANGLE  WITH  THE  RECREATION  HALL. 
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WINDOW  IN  CARVED  WOOD  FROM  BHERA  SHAHPUR,  PUNJAB. 
Exhibited  by  the  Punmb  Goverh.ment  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. 
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MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  G.  E.  STREET,  IN  THE  LAW  COURTS. 
JSIR-  a.  W.  Blomi'ield,  M.A.,  Architect  ; JIr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A.,  Sculptor. 
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■will  be  in  Portland  cement  concrete,  the  outer 
portions  being  fixed  in  the  shape  of  perma- 
nent caissons  filled  with  concrete.  The  brick- 
work is  to  be  in  speciallv  hard  stocks  in  Port- 
land cement.  The  granite  ashlar  for  machinery 
chases,  &c.,  is  to  be  fine  picked ; the  granite 
facing  to  be  rook  face,  with  not  more  than  1 in. 
of  rough;  each  course  consisting  of  two  adjoin- 
ing stretchers  and  one  header  throughout, 
varying  from  2 ft.  6 in.  to  2 ft.  on  the  beds. 
The  face  work  will  be  similar  to  that  on  the 


piers  of  the  new  railway  bridge  at  Black- 1 
friars.  I 

The  iron  work  will  he  bolted  into  the  con- 1 
Crete,  the  bolts  being  either  built  in  or  grouted  ' 
in  after  the  work  is  done,  as  may  be  found  ’ 
most  convenient.  ' 

The  concrete  foundation  will  be  about  25  ft. ; 
in  depth,  coming  up  nearly  to  the  surface  of 
the  river  bed. 

The  permanent  caissons  will  be  rivetted 
together  on  platforms  between  the  stages  above 


low-water  level,  and  beams  will  be  laid  across, 
from  which  the  caissons  will  be  suspended  by 
four  2i-m.  lowering  rods ; each  length  of  rod 
to  be  tested  with  22  tons,  to  be  applied  for  at 
least  two  minutes.  By  means  of  screws  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lowering  rods  each  caisson 
will  be  lifted  clear  of  the  platform,  which  will 
then  be  removed,  and  by  reversing  the  screws 
the  caisson  will  be  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  The  site  of  the  caissons  on  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  to  be  previously  levelled  by  dredg- 
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iDg  or  Otherwise.  Trial  cylinders,  about  10  ft. 
diameter,  are  to  bo  sonk  in  the  centre  of  the 
Bite  of  each  pier,  before  commencing  farther 
work.  If  necessary,  these  trial  holes  will  be 
sunk  to  a depth  of  70  ft.  below  Trinity  high- 
water  mark. 

The  lifting-bridge  being  placed  at  such  a 
level  as  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinary 
Thames  traffic,  the  interruption  by  the  passage 
of  vessels  of  such  size  as  to  require  the  raising 
of  the  centre  span  need  not,  we  hope,  be  so 
frequent  as  to  materially  interfere  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  bridge.  That,  however, 
remains  to  be  seen.  A bridge  that  would  have 
to  be  frequently  open  would,  as  we  have 
already  said,  be  little  better  than  no  bridge,  as 
fat  as  vehicles  are  concerned.  Foot-passengers 
have  a permanent  way  over  the  top,  but  at  the 
cost  of  a considerable  climb. 

The  design  of  the  towers  is  effective,  though 
we  should  have  liked  a little  more  power  in  the 
lower  portion, — perhaps  an  even  greater  sim- 
plicity and  rock-like  character  in  this  part  of 
the  design.  The  crowning  stage  seems  to 
require  a very  massive-looking  substructure. 


THE  ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE, 
EGHAM. 

To-day  we  give  views  of  the  south-east  front 
and  of  a corner  of  the  upper  quadrangle,  as 
well  as  a ground-floor  plan,  of  this  extensive  and 
important  building,  which  was  opened  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  on  Wednesday  last.  For  an 
account  of  the  building,  see  another  article  in 
the  present  number.  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect. 


WINDOW  FROM  BHERA  SHAHPUR, 
PUNJAB. 

Eveby  one  who  walks  down  the  main 
avenue  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 
must  have  been  struck  with  this  elaborate  and 
beautiful  piece  of  work,  which  is  fixed  against 
the  wall  on  the  left,  behind  the  Punjab  screen. 
We  give  an  elevation  of  the  whole,  and  a portion 
of  the  detail  to  a larger  scale,  both  repro- 
duced from  photographs  by  the  Woodbury 
Company. 


THE  OFFICE  OP  SUPERINTENDING 
ARCHITECT: 

METltOPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

Ax  the  meeting  of  the  Board  to  be  held  this 
Friday,  the  2ad  of  July,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  will  submit  the  following 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  office  of 
Superintending  Architect,  which  will  become 
vacant  on  the  29th  of  September  next  : — 

“ (a)  That  the  duties  of  the  office  do  remain 
as  at  present. 

{?»)  That  the  salary  be  1,500Z.  a year,  in- 
clusive of  travelling  and  incidental  expenses. 

(c)  That  the  age  of  the  person  to  be  appointed 
be  not  less  than  thirty-fi.ve,  and  not  more  than 
fifty  years. 

(d)  That  an  advertisement  be  issued,  inviting 
applications  for  the  office,  and  that  the  applica- 
tions, when  received,  do  stand  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee,  with  instructions  to  select 
and  submit  to  the  Board  the  six  candidates 
whom  the  Committee  may  consider  most 
suitable,  with  a view  to  the  Board  making  the 
ultimate  selection.” 


Manchester  Architectural  Association. 
On  Saturday  last,  seventeen  members  responded 
to  the  invitation  of  the  President,  Mr.  L.  Booth, 
for  an  afternoon’s  practice  in  sketching,  in  the 
grouDils  of  his  residence,  Crumpsall  Green. 
Two  hours  (three  to  five)  were  allowed  for 
sketching,  two  prizes  of  2?.  28.  and  II.  Is. 
respectively  having  been  offered  by  Mr.  Booth 
for  the  best  and  second  best  sketches.  Com- 
petitors were  allowed  to  finish  their  work  either 
in  water-colours,  pencil,  or  ink,  and  Mr.  A. 
Darbyshire  was  the  judge.  His  decision  is,  no 
doubt,  awaited  with  some  interest.  After 
sketching,  the  gentlemen  present  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  kindly  welcome  they 
received,  and  the  happy  combination  of  work 
and  play  (bowls,  tennis,  music,  &c.,  were  after- 
wards indulged  in)  would  probably  contribute 
to  render  the  afternoon  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  memories  of  what  has  in  many 
respects  been  a very  successful  session. 


THE  ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE, 
EGHAM. 

Externally,  this  important  building,  which 
was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  Wednesday  last, 
and  of  which  we  publish  some  illustrations  this 
week  (the  views  being  from  photographs  by 
Mr.  Yernon  Heath),  groups  effectively,  and  is 
picturesque  from  almost  every  point  of  view. 
Covering,  as  it  does,  an  area  of  more  than  500  ft. 
by  350  ft.,  and  providing  accommodation  for  up- 
wards of  250  students,  it  is  of  a size  which  would 
alone  make  it  imposing.  The  commanding  pile 
of  red  and  white  building,  standing  on  the  hill- 
side among  the  trees,  attracts  attention  at  a 
great  distance,  and  forms  an  appropriate  centre 
to  the  natural  landscape,  the  beauties  of  which 
are  revealed  and  emphasised  by  it.  The  archi- 
tectural critic,  if  so  inclined,  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  fault  with  many  of  the 
mouldings.  Much  of  the  ornament  is  coarse 
and  heavy,  and  the  proportions  of  many  of 
the  windows  and  openings  are  much  lower 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  correct. 
The  omission  of  the  bed-mould  of  the  main 
cornice,  leaving  merely  a row  of  exaggerated 
dentils,  though  there  is  some  precedent  for  it, 
is  not  a successful  device,  and  the  capping  of 
the  small  circular  angle-buttresses  of  the  main 
central  pavilions  is  absolutely  ugly.  But,  after 
all,  these  are  things  which  only  the  captious 
professional  critic  notices  ; the  only  effect  they 
can  have  upon  the  untrained  eye  is  in 
diminishing  a little  the  pleasure  that  might 
have  been  derived  from  a sight  of  the  build- 
ing, and  as  the  untrained  eye  is  only  con- 
scious of  the  great  pleasure  it  does  receive, 
and  does  not  guess  how  much  greater  it 
might  have  been,  such  faults  are  felt  only  by 
those  who  know  too  much  for  their  own  com- 
plete satisfaction.  In  truth,  the  building  gene- 
rally is  such  an  architectural  success,  in  the 
more  important  matters  of  general  grouping, 
arrangement,  and  proportion,  that  we  willingly 
forget  the  faults  of  the  detail,  and  desire  only 
to  remember  and  admire  the  stately  magni- 
ficence of  the  angle  pavilions,  the  picturosque- 
ness  of  the  lanterns  over  the  main  entrances, 
the  dignified  sobriety  of  the  long  horizontal 
lines,  the  pleasant  balance  of  all  the  parts, 
and  the  brightness  of  the  red  brick  and  white 
stone  work  glittering  among  the  trees  in  the 
bright  sun  under  the  blue  sky,  as  it  appeared 
ou  Weduesday  afternoon  when  the  Queen  drove 
up  to  the  main  entrance. 

The  chateaux  of  the  Loire  have,  we  imagine, 
given  the  key  of  the  style  and  general  design, 
and  superficially  the  college  has  something  of 
the  effect  of  one  of  the  enormous  Royal  palaces 
of  France,  especially  on  the  terrace  side,  but  in 
the  quadrangles  and  inside  the  building  on  a 
closer  inspection,  the  English  College  is  seen  to 
have  supplied  quite  as  many  ideas  to  the  clever 
architect,  whom  we  may  congratulate  upon  the 
unusual  completeness  of  tho  work  when  the 
opening  day  arrived. 

Internally  no  money  has  been  spared  to  make 
tho  students  comfortable  and  provide  them 
with  pleasant  and  beautiful  surroundings. 

Messrs.  Clayton  & Boll  have  decorated  the 
chapel  and  the  octagonal  vestibule  in  the  water 
tower.  In  the  chapel,  gold  and  colour  have  been 
lavished  without  stint,  tho  effect  aimed  at,  we 
are  informed,  being  quiet  and  rich  rather  than 
redundant.  We  cannot  say  that  this  aim  has 
been  completely  attained.  The  lower  section  of 
the  walls,  forming  a dado  behind  the  stalls,  is 
covered  by  an  elaborate  pattern  of  gold  upon 
two  reds.  Above,  the  wall  spaces  are  of  a soft 
green.  The  dividing  pilasters  are  partly  gilded 
on  the  natural  stone,  which  is  of  a warm  ivory 
tint.  This  colour  is  reproduced  for  the  flesh  of 
the  figures  in  the  ceiling.  The  chapel  is  quite 
symmetrical,  consisting  of  six  bays  and  an  apse. 
The  organ  is  at  the  west  end  over  the  entrance, 
and  flanked  by  circular  recesses  in  two  stories. 
The  windows,  equal  in  number  on  each  side,  are 
divided  by  niches,  intended  hereafter  to  contain 
marble  effigies  of  St.  Alban  and  the  four  patron 
saints  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, — St. 
George,  St.  Andrew,  St.  David,  and  St.  Patrick, 
— on  one  side,  with,  on  the  opposite  side,  five 
female  saints,  selected  mainly  as  representa- 
tives of  learning,  viz.,  St.  Scholastica,  St. 
Agnes,  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  St.  Cathe- 
rine ot  Siena,  and  Sb.  Etheldreda.  At  present 
the  plain  deep  red  of  the  empty  niches  is  some- 
what prominent  and  heavy,  but  tbis  effect  will 
no  doubt  be  corrected  when  the  statuary  is 
placed.  Springing  from  the  comice-line  and 
continuing  some  distance  above  the  arches  of 


the  windows,  are  groups,  modelled  in  high 
relief  by  the  late  Signor  Fucigna,  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  with  their  emblems  and  attendant 
angels,  and  ” St.  John  baptising  Our  Lord”  on 
one  side ; and  tho  four  greater  prophets  and 
Samuel  on  the  other.  In  the  semi-dome  of 
tho  apse  are  relievos  representing  the  Creation. 
These  relievos  have  been  treated  with  colour 
in  a light  ivory -like  key.  The  general  surface 
of  the  vault  is  gold  relieved  by  longitudinal  and 
transverse  belts  of  ornamental  work,  carrying 
a moderate  amount  of  white,  the  object  of  these 
being  to  give  an  arcbitectonio  framing  and 
steadying  support  to  the  groups  already- named. 
On  the  very  crown  of  the  vault  (one  in  each 
bay)  are  medallions  containing  the  six  .Arch- 
angels, viz.,  SS.  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael, 
Uriel,  Zopbiel,  and  Cbamuel.  Right  and  left 
of  the  organ  are  groups  of  child  angels  singing 
and  playing  instruments.  In  the  central 
division  of  the  apse  wall  are  three  large  figures, 
namely,  Our  Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  with 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Cecilia. 

The  octagonal  vestibule  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  also  profusely  decorated  in  colour 
and  gold,  the  dome  having  a ground  of  graduated 
blue,  upon  which  are  arranged,  amongst 
festoons  and  garlands  of  flowers  and  fruit,  little 
boys  holding  objects  suggestive  of  various 
branches  of  study, — a book,  a writing-tablet,  a 
globe,  a plummet,  &c.,  and  in  the  four  lunettes 
below  are  the  Four  Seasons. 

We  may  usefully  append  some  particulars  of 
the  engineering  arrangements  connected  with 
the  warming,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  drain- 
age of  the  building. 

With  regard  to  the  heating  arrangements,  the 
leading  conditions  were  that  the  medium  should 
be  steam,  the  boiler-house  to  be  200 yards  distant 
from  the  main  building  (the  latter  is  525  ft.  by 
360  ft.  square),  and  that  the  four  corridor 
floors,  besides  entrances,  should  be  heated,  the 
heat  being  capable  of  control  from  tho  basement 
or  locally.  These  conditions  have  been  met  in 
the  following  manner: — Tho  steam  heating 
plant  consists  of  three  Lancashire  boilers  (with 
two  other  boilers,  one  used  for  power  purposes) 
30  ft.  by  7 ft.  G in.,  with  flues  3 ft.  diameter, 

6 ft.  grates,  i in.  shells,  -ig  in.  ends,  of  Sneds- 
hill  and  mild  steel,  and  having  | in.  flues  with 
Adamson’s  flanges,  set  with  the  draught  going 
under  the  bottom  and  returning  along  the  sides. 
One  of  these  is  fixed  in  the  boiler-house.  From 
these  boilers  a 6-iu.  main  steam-pipe  leads 
direct  to  the  centre  of  the  main  building,  where 
a receiver  is  fixed.  From  this  all  branches  are 
taken  through  reducing  valves,  the  plan  of  the 
building  lending  itself  to  four  main  subdivisions. 
Connexions  for  heating  water  for  kitchen  pur- 
poses are  provided.  The  distribution  of  the 
steam  in  the  corridors  and  to  the  radiators  on 
each  floor  is  as  follows  : — To  insure  the  delivery 
of  steam  at  all  points  three  pipes  are  employed, 
a supply  pipe,  4 in.  bore,  and  a return  pipe,  3 in. 
bore,  both  running  in  the  same  direction,  while 
from  the  extremities  a condensed-water  pipe  is 
led  back  to  a container  in  the  basement,  from 
which  the  water  of  condensation  returns  by 
gravity  to  the  boilers  to  be  re-used.  The 
radiators  are  made  of  l-in.  wrought-iron  pipes 
fixed  vertically  in  a hollow  cast-iron  base,  with 
an  entablature  of  ornamental  design,  and 
requiring  no  casing.  The  surface  of  each  is 
about  25  square  feet,  and  there  are  160  of  them. 
The  positions  selected  are  those  best  calculated 
to  spread  or  diffuse  the  heat,  whilst  entrances 
and  exposed  situations  are  specially  attended  to. 
Each  radiator  has  a separate  flow  and  return, 
pipe  (J-iu.  wrought  iron),  and  is  provided  with 
valves  in  the  basement,  and  others  attached  to 
itself.  The  Chapel  is  warmed  by  a box-coil  pf 
four  1^-in.  wrought-iron  pipes  placed  behind  the 
seating,  with  openings  in  the  risers  of  the  seats 
for  the  circulation  of  air.  The  Picture  Gallery 
has  six  radiators  in  it,  three  on  each  side,  with 
a total  surface  of  about  150  ft.  The  Dining 
Hall  has  six  cast-iron  radiators.  The  Library 
and  Museum  have  each  eight  circular  radiators 
placed  between  the  tables,  and  carrying  upon 
their  tops  standards  for  lighting  purposes.  The 
Music  Rooms  (twelve  in  number)  are  treated 
with  a simple  loop  of  i-in.  wrought-iron  pipe, 
2 ft.  high.  The  Lecture  Theatre  has  four 
radiators,  of  the  same  design  as  those  in  the 
corridors.  All  available  water  of  condensation 
is  collected  and  returns  to  a tank  in  the  boiler- 
house,  from  which  it  is  pumped  back  into  the 
boilers.  The  alignment  of  the  pipes  has  been 
so  arranged  as  to  cause  the  steam  and  water  of 
condensation  to  flow  in  the  same  direction. 

The  steam-power  plant  consists  of  two  Lanca- 
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shire  boilers,  30  ft.  by  7 ft.,  with  flues  2 ft.  9 in. 
fliameter,  gi-ates  6 ft.  long,  and  the  usual 
fittings.  They  will  work  up  to  75  1b.  pressure. 
They  have  a chimney  separate  from  that  of  the 
heating  boilers,  and  supply  steam  to  the  electric 
light  engines,  which  consist  of  two  engines 
with  coupled  16i  in.  cylinders,  32  in.  stroke, 
driving  on  to  a long  shaft  from  which  the 
dynamos  are  run.  The  engines  are  fitted  with 
Paxnian’a  automatic  expansion  gear.  These 
boilers  will  also  serve  the  laundry  and  a 
hauling-engine  which'  will  be  employed  to 
operate  trucks  upon  a tramway  laid  in  a subway 
300  yards  long,  going  from  the  stores  to  the 
main  building. 

The  gas  supply  is  taken  at  present  from  the 
Staines  and  Egham  Gas  Company,  through  two 
coupled  meters  of  400  lights  each,  and  the  gas  is 
conveyed  by  a 6-in.  pipe  (afterwards  reduced  to 
4 in.)  around  the  building,  contouring  the  site. 
The  building  is  treated  in  sections  and  on  the 
main  elevations,  each  side  being  divided  into 
four  di-visions,  each  with  2-in.  branohes.  In 
the  interior  each  section  is  treated  separately. 
The  students’  rooms  (900  in  number)  have  gas 
laid  on  for  use  if  required.  All  common  rooms 
are  pro-^dded  with  a continuous  system  of  float 
and  spray  gas-lights  as  a reserve  or  auxiliary  to 
the  electric  light. 

The  water  supply  is  taken  from  the  South 
Western  and  Suburban  Water  Company  by  a 
fi-in.  pipe  connexion.  It  passes  through  a 
Kennedy  meter.  The  whole  building  is  con- 
toured by  a 6-in.  pipe.  At  the  south  tower  a 
valve-chamber  is  arranged,  where  a scour  cock 
relief  and  air-valves  are  fixed.  The  water  rises 
to  a distributing  tank  at  an  elevation  of  80  ft., 
from  which  it  flows  by  gravity  to  the  service- 
cisterns.  For  fire-extinction  service  the  quad- 
rangles have  each  four  double  standpost 
hydrants,  and  internally  the  building  is  pro- 
tected by  a system  of  fire-cocks  on  every  floor, 
thirty  in  all  being  fixed  on  the  half-landings  of 
the  staircase.  Externally,  standpost  hydrants 
are  fixed  at  all  objective  points.  The  London 
Brigade  gauge,  2^  in.,  has  been  followed 
throughout. 

With  regard  to  the  drainage  arrangements, 
the  line  of  drains  passes  around  the  building  in 
straight  lines  from  point  to  point,  with  man- 
holes at  all  changes  of  direction  and  gradient. 
The  sizes  of  pipes  are,  for  the  first  half  of  the 
distance,  6 in.  j two  such  converge,  and  the  main 
outlet  is  9 in.  diameter.  Bath,  lavatory,  and 
sink  - wastes  all  discharge  open  • ended  into 
trapped  gullies  with  grates.  The  soil-pipes, 

4 in.  diameter,  are  of  lead,  fixed  within  the 
building;  toother  with  the  wastes  they  deliver 
into  inspection-chambers,  beyond  which  an  in- 
tercepter  trap  cats  off  direct  connexion  with 
the  main  drain.  All  pipes  are  ventilated.  The 
minor  branches  are  4 in.  diameter,  and  where 
discharging  into  the  9-in.  main  pipe  6-in. 
branches  are  used.  Flush  tanks  of  500  gallons 
capacity,  built  in  brick  and  cement,  are  fixed 
at  the  head  of  each  main  drain.  Doulton’s 
ann-Qlar  syphons  are  used,  the  outer  case  being 
adjnstable  to  allow  of  any  given  quantity  of 
water  to  be  discharged.  The  heads  of  the 
drains  are  ventilated  by  cast-iron  pipes,  8 in.  by 

5 in.,  carried  above  the  roofs.  The  whole  of 
these  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R. 
B.  StixTat,  engineer,  of  Palace-chambers, 
Westminster. 

We  are  informed  that  the  well-known  firm  of 
Thomas  Lawrence  & Sons,  of  Bracknell,  sup- 
plied the  whole  of  the  bricks  used  in  the 
building  under  a contract  made  direct  with  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway. 

In  the  Builder  for  Oct.  8,  1881,  we  published 
a double-page  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
north-east  entrance  to  students’  stairs,  from 
the  east  quadrangle  ; and  in  the  same  number 
{p.  449)  we  gave  an  article  descriptive  of  the 
building  generally.  Another  descriptive  article 
appeared  in  onr  columns  on  June  10,  1882,  and 
•some  particulars  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  College  wero  given  by  us  last  week. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  details  of  Wednes- 
day’s proceedings  farther  than  to  say  that  in 
one  of  tho  balconies  witnessing  the  opening 
ceremony  were  a number  of  the  contractor’s 
workmen.  Earlier  in  the  day  they  had  pre- 
sented an  address  to  Mr.  G.  Martiu-Holloway, 
representing  the  managers,  foremen,  and  work- 
men in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  who  vei*y  con- 
siderately provided  a special  train  from  Peter- 
borough for  the  conveyance  to  the  College  of 
about  200  workmen,  making,  with  those  still  at 
work  at  the  College,  about  400  men.  Mr. 


Thompson  subsequently  entertained  his  men  at 
dinner  and  tea,  inclnding  in  tho  invitation  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  engineering  and 
other  departments.  Mr.  G.  Martin-Holloway 
delivered  a kindly  speech  to  the  men  in  reply 
to  the  address. 

The  total  cost  of  the  bnilding,  with  site, 
furniture,  fittings,  pictures,  Ac.,  Ijaa  been,  as 
we  stated  last  week,  about  600,0001.,  exclusive 
of  endowment,  for  which  purpose  we  under- 
stand that  about  200,0001.  has  been  invested. 


THE  LA.TE  MR.  RICHARD  KYRKE  PENSON, 
J.P.,  P.S.A.,  ARCHITECT. 

After  the  very  jnst  and  well-merited  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  memory  of  this  gentleman  by 
Professor  Kerr,  as  reported  in  the  Builder  of 
the  5th  ultimo  (p.  829),  on  tho  occasion  of  the 
annonneement  of  Mr.  Penson’s  decease  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  White,  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  inte- 
rested to  learn  some  fuller  details  of  his  pro- 
fessional history. 

Richard  Kyrke  Penson  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Penson,  F.R.I.B.A.  and 
M.Inet.C.E.,  architect,  of  Wrexham,  and  who  held 
the  appointments  of  County  Surveyor  in  Den- 
bighshire and  Montgomeryshire,  Surveyor  to 
the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Districts  of  the 
Montgomeryshire  Roads,  and  Surveyor  to  the 
Oswestry  District  of  Roads,  Ac.  Mr.  Kyrke 
Penson  was,  we  believe,  born  at  Oswestry,  and 
was  in  his  seventy-first  year  at  the  time  he 
died,  viz.,  on  May  22nd  last.  He  was  sent  to 
London  to  prosecute  his  studies  for  abont 
five  years,  from  1843  to  1848,  during  which 
period  he  became  a member  of  the  old  Water- 
colour Society,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  Warren 
was  at  that  time  President.  Mr.  Penson 
became  an  early  exhibitor,  and  had  then 
acquired  some  distinction  as  a water-colour 
painter.  This  connexion  lasted  for  many  years 
afterwards,  when  he  continued  to  exhibit  very 
clever  and  effective  sketches.  He  also  became 
an  F.S.A.  and  F.R.I.B.A.  Mr.  Penson  after- 
wards returned  to  Wales.  In  1852  he  read  a 
paper  on  “ Ludlow  Church  ” before  the  Cam- 
brian Archaeological  Association,  an  abstract  of 
which  will  be  found  printed  in  the  Builder 
for  September  4th  of  that  year. 

In  or  about  the  year  1857  he  was  appointed 
County  Surveyor  for  Carmarthenshire  and  Car- 
diganshire, and  was  then  associated  with  Mr. 
A.  Ritchie,  now  of  Chester,  architect,  who  sub- 
sequently became  his  partner  and  successor. 
Mr.  Penson  then  became  established  in  very 
extensive  practice  ; he  went  to  reside  at  Ferry- 
side,  Carmarthenshire,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  estab- 
lished the  offices  at  Swansea,  conducting  among 
other  works  then  in  hand  extensive  alterations 
and  restoration  of  Dynevor  Castle,  for  Lord 
Dynevor.  In  1859,  Mr.  Penson’a  father  died, 
and  his  son  succeeded  him  in  most  of  his  public 
appointments,  and  the  yonnger  son,  Mr.  Thomas 
Mainwaring  Penson,  became  well  known  and 
established  in  practice  as  an  architect,  at 
Chester,  where  he  died  in  Jane,  1864.  Besides 
Dynevor  Castle,  Llandilo,  Carmarthenshire,  Mr. 
R.  K.  Penson  designed  alterations  and  additions 
to  Bronwydd,  in  the  same  county,  for  Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  T.  D.  Lloyd,  Bart. ; also  the  new 
chnrch  of  St.  Mark,  Wrexham  ; new  residence  , 
for  Mr.  F.  R.  Roberts,  near  Aberystwyth; 
restoration  of  St.  Peter’s  Chnrch,  Ruthin, 
Denbighshire ; St.  David’s  Chnrch,  Carmarthen ; 
the  new  vicarage  houses  for  St.  David’s  and  St. 
Peter’s  churches,  Carmarthen ; Christ  Church 
(new)  and  St.  Peter’s  Chnrch  Schools,  Car- 
marthen ; and  St.  Peter’s  new  Church,  Llanelly. 

At  Swansea  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
following  works  were  executed  by  him : — New 
church  and  school  buildings  at  the  Cockit ; new 
National  Schools,  Oystermouth-road ; re-bnild- 
ing  and  restoration  of  Oystermouth  (the 
Mumbles)  Church;  additions  to  Kilvey  Church; 
also  restoration  of  Llanrhydian  and  Penraaen 
Churches,  and  new  chnrch  at  Morriston.  In 
Pembrokeshire,  the  churches  at  Amroth,  Angle, 

St.  Petrox,  Roch,  Rosemarket,  Ac.  Also  in 
Carmarthenshire,  further,  the  churches  re-bnilt, 
altered,  and  restored,  at  Llandarrog,  Llanedy, 
Llaullwch,  Llandefeilog,  Bettws,  Mothvey, 
Merthyr,  Llanglydwen,  Llanfhangi-y-Croyddeu- 
Langbarne,  and  Llaniiar,  and  Velinford  new 
church,  Llanelly.  He  was  also  engaged  upon 
residences  and  parsonage  houses  at  Talgarth, 
for  Captain  Thruston ; Llidiardi,  near 
Aberystwith;  at  Weetfar  Velinfod,  Llanelly, 
for  Mr.  C.  W.  Nevillj  new  Vicarage,  Llanedy;  ^ 


National  Schools  at  Aberystwith ; new  church, 
schools,  andresidence  at  Ferryside,  Carmarthen- 
shire ; Brymbo  and  Minera  new  schools,  Denbigh- 
shire ; new  offices  and  buildings  for  tho  Welsh 
Insurance  Company,  Wrexham  ; new  schools  at 
Ludlow;  schools  and  dispensary,  Oswestry; 
Penyfont  new  church,  near  Oswestry,  Ac. ; and 
upon  numerons  county  works,  lock-up  houses, 
bridges,  Ac. 

Mr.  Penson  died  at  his  residence,  Dinham 
Honse,  Ludlow,  after  along  and  painful  illness. 
His  remains  were  interred  on  the  Wednesday 
following  in  Ludlow  Cemetery,  when  a large 
concourse  of  people  assembled  to  do  honour  to 
his  memory.  He  was  a magistrate  for  the 
borongh,  but  of  late  years  was  unable  to  attend 
the  meetings.  He  retired  from  practice  as  an 
architect  in  1864,  when,  as  we  have  said,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  Ritchie,  of  Chester, 
who  had  been  associated  ■with  him  as  assistant 
and  partner  many  years  previously.  He  leaves 
a widow  and  only  daughter  to  mourn  his  loss. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  A SURVEYORS. 

Toe  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  is 
announced  to  be  held  in  Hanley  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  next,  the  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  July.  The  Members  will  assemble  at 
12  o’clock  (noon)  on  Thursday,  July  8th,  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Hanley  (by  kind  permission  of 
the  Mayor).  The  Council  propose  the  following 
among  other  amendments  and  additions  to  the 
rules : — 

Jiule  III.— (a)  That  tho  Association  consist  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  SuTveyors  holding  Chief  Permanent  Ap- 
pointments nnder  the  various  Manieipal  Corporations  or 
Sanitary  Authorities  within  tho  control  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  under  the  JTetropoUi local Slitnage. 
ment  Acti.  (6)  Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors  holding 
PermancTii  Appointments  under  any  Public  Authority 
Kitkin  the  United  Kinjjdom,  or  in  the  Colouies,  or  Foreign 
Countries,  shall  bo  eligible  for  election  as  Members,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  tho  Council.  The  Council  shall 
also  have  power  to  elect  such  Honorary  Members  as  they 
may  see  fit. 

Aw  Eii/e.— That  candidates  successfnt  in  obtaining 
Certificates  of  Competency  at  any  examination  under  tho 
auspices  of  the  Association,  and  who  are  not  otherwise 
q^uslified  as  Members  of  the  Association,  shall  constitute  a 
dass  of  Graduates,  and  as  such  shall  be  entitled  to  attend 
all  General  and  District  Meetings,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  thereof,  but  shall  not  vote  in  the  Election  of 
the  Council.  A Graduate  shall  bo  furnished  with  a copy 
of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  on  payment  by  him  of  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea,  and  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  class  of  Members  when  qualified,  according 
to  Rule  III.  A Graduate  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  an 
entrance  fee  either  on  his  becoming  a Graduate  or  on  his 
transfer  as  Member, 

Subsequently  to  the  consideration  of  these 
proposals,  the  President  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress, During  the  three  days  of  the  meeting 
several  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed,  and 
visits  will  be  made  to  many  works  of  special 
interest  to  the  members. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Monirose  Lunatic  Asylum. — The  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum 
lately  obtained  plans  from  several  architects 
for  the  erection  of  a detached  infirmary.  These 
were  submitted  for  report  to  Messrs.  H.  Saxon 
Snell  A Son,  who  selected  as  the  best  those 
signed  respectively  “Lucidns  Ordo,”  “ Space,” 
and  “ Good  Samaritan.”  Ultimately  it  was 
determined  to  request  the  authors  of  “ Good 
Samaritan”  and  “Space”  to  send  in  revised 
designs,  and  in  the  result  the  latter  design,  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Mitchell,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been 
selected  for  execution. 

St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Hanley-road,  Holloway. 
The  competition  for  the  erection  of  this  chnrch 
has  been  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  P. 
Cutts,  of  28,  Sonthampton-street,  Strand.  Six 
architects  were  invited  to  compete,  five  of 
whom  sent  in  dra'wings.  The  drawings  were 
under  motto.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  was  profes- 
sional  adviser  to  tho  committee.  The  church 
complete,  and  parish  room,  are  estimated  to 
cost  about  8,500J. 


An  Ensilage  Stack  in  London. — Acting 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.  Kains  - Jackson, 
Secretary  of  the  Ensilage  Commission,  Messrs. 
F,  W,  Reynolds  A Co.  are  erecting  on  their 
premises.  Acorn  Works,  Edward-street,  Black- 
friara-road,  a 50-ton  stack  of  meadow-grass 
silage.  The  silage  will  be  compressed  by 
Messrs.  Reynolds’s  patent  chain  appliances. 
Some  of  onr  readers  may  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  stack. 
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THE  TICTOEIA  HOSPITAL  POK 
OHILDBEN,  CHELSEA. 

The  new  Out-Patients’  Department  and 
Xurses’  Home  were  opened  on  Wednesday  last 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  W'ales.  As  a 
memento  of  the  occasion  a specially-designed 
golden  key,  made  by  Messrs.  Chubb  & Sons,  was 
presented  by  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell, 
to  their  Royal  Highnesses. 

The  hospital  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
Tite  - street  and  Queen’s  - road,  Chelsea.  It 
•was  established  in  the  year  1866  for  the 
treatment  as  in  - patients  of  boys  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  of  girls  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  sixteen ; also  as  out-patients  all 
children  under  sixteen  years.  It  is  also  a 
training  school  of  nurses  for  children.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  sixty  in-patients  in  the 
old  building  occupjing  the  original  site,  and 
which  has  been  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
hospital.  It  is,  however,  contemplated,  as  soon 
as  funds  will  permit,  to  add  an  additional 
wing,  constructed  upon  more  modern  principles. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  accommodation 
for  ont-patients  has  been  the  basement  of  the 
old  building,  and  there  the  arrangements  were 
necessarily  of  a primitive  and  unsatisfactory 
character.  The  accommodation  for  the  nnrsing 
staff  was  also  very  inconvenient,  as  part  of  it 
had  to  be  located  in  premises  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Queen’s-road.  In  the  new  building 
the  arrangements  are  such  that  the  ground- 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  an 
out  - patients’  department,  consisting  of  a 
waiting  - hall,  53  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  16  ft. 
in  height,  and  ranged  down  one  aide  of  it  are 
the  surgeons’  and  physicians’  rooms,  a dressing- 
room,  and  a small  ward  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  those  patients  who  have 
undergone  operations.  At  one  end  is  a dis- 
pensary with  a separate  small  waiting-room  for 
nnrses  coming  from  the  main  building  for 
medicines.  This  department  is  also  entered  by 
a gate  from  Tite-street,  and  the  courtyard 
giving  access  to  it  has  a low  shed  ranged  down 
one  side  for  the  protection  from  the  weather  of 
the  children’s  perambulators.  The  upper  part 
of  the  building  is  entirely  detached  from  all 
communication  with  the  out-patients’  depart- 
ment upon  the  ground-floor.  It  consists  of 
three  floors,  containing  twenty-nine  bed-rooms 
for  the  nursing  staff  and  sisters,  and  in  addi- 
tion  a sitting-room  and  bed-room  for  a superin- 
tendent. Two  sitting-rooms  are  also  provided, 
the  one  for  nurses  and  the  other  for  lady  pro- 
bationers. The  basement  of  the  building  con- 
tains the  porter’s  apartments,  a mortuary,  post- 
mortem room,  a drug  store,  and  cellarage.  The 
cost  of  the  new  structure,  which  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  H.  Saxon 
Snell  & Son,  will  be  7,500Z.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
Chas.  Wall.  The  heating  and  gas  fittings  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Berry  dc  Sons;  the  locks 
and  ranges  by  Messrs.  King  & Co.,  of  Hull ; the 
sinks  and  baths  by  Messrs.  Cliff  & Sons  ; and 
the  tiling  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Sons. 

We  gave  a view  of  the  new  building  a year 
ago,  viz.,  iu  the  Builder  for  June  27,  1885. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Ah-n6<07i. — Some  days  ago  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith, 
of  Alvastou  Hall,  invited  a few  friends  to  meet 
his  employes  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a 
miniature  waterworks,  the  plant  of  which  was 
provided  by  Messrs.  George  Fletcher  & Co.,  of 
Masson  Works,  and  erected  under  the  super- 
■vision  of  Mr.  Howard  Marsh.  It  consists  of  an 
arrangement  of  pumps  driven  by  a hot-air 
engine,  all  being  compactly  fitted  on  to  a cast- 
iron  bed-plate.  It  occupies  a very  small  space 
inside  a brick-built  summer-house,  which  build- 
ing also  fotms  the  water-tower,  upon  which  is 
mounted  a cast-iron  receiving-tank  to  hold 
2,000  gallons.  Into  this  tank  the  water,  drawn 
from  a well  at  a depth  of  18  ft.,  is  delivered  by 
the  pumps  at  the  rate  of  500  gallons  per  hour. 
From  this  tank  the  water  is  circulated  by  cast 
and  wrought  iron  piping  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  grounds  and  houses.  In  addition  to  the 
service  of  over  15,000  ft.  of  greenhouses, 
cucumber-houses,  vineries,  &c.,  over  four  acres 
of  garden  ground  ard"  irrigated. 

Southampton. — The  new  Waterworks  recently 
constructed  at  Otterbourne  Hill,  at  a cost  of 
50,000/.,  and  designed  to  supply  Southampton 
with  two  million  gallons  of  water  per  day, 
■were  opened  on  Tuesday  last.  A note-worthy 


feature  about  the  enterprise  is  that  the  entire 
quantity  of  water  pumped  from  the  wells  will 
be  softened  before  being  transmitted  to  the 
town.  This  is  effected  by  the  process  of  the 
Atkina  Filter  and  Engineering  Company,  whose 
softening  plant  at  these  works  is  said  to  be  the 
largest’  in  the  world.  The  process  by  whish 
the  softening  is  effected  consists  in  admixing 
lime-water  with  the  water  pumped  from  the 
well  and  then  passing  it  through  a softening 
cistern  to  precipitate  the  chalk  in  solution,  and 
afterwards  through  a series  of  filters. 


PROTINCIAL  NEWS. 

Huddersfield.  — The  Board  of  Management 
of  the  Huddersfield  Infirmary  have  requested 
Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son  to  prepare  designs 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  bnilding  and  also  a 
report  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pre- 
mises generally. 

Retford  (Notts).  — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Retford  Town  Council  on  the  25th  ult.,  a report 
was  received  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  disastrous  floods  from  which  the 
town  suffers  periodically,  and,  if  possible,  to 
devise  a remedy.  It  stated,  “ The  only  scheme 
which  would  have  a chance  of  effectually  pre- 
venting floods  in  the  future  would  be  to  do 
away  with  the  present  arches  under  the  canal, 
and  to  carry  the  water  of  the  canal  over  the 
river  by  means  of  a tubular  aqueduct,  and  to 
raise  the  banks  of  the  river  above  and  below 
the  aqueduct.  This  scheme  would  involve  an 
outlay  of  many  thousands  of  pounds,  and  your 
committee  have  therefore  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  the  best  means  of  diminishing  the 
frequency  of  floods,  and  of  getting  rid  of  the 
water  when  floods  do  ocenr.  They  recommend 
(1)  the  construction  of  a new  weir  adjoining 
the  shuttles  at  Bolham  Mill.  (2)  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  culvert  through  which  the  Carr 
drain  passes  from  the  field  in  West  Retford  to 
the  cricket-field.  The  cost  would  be  about 
600/.  to  700i.” 

Richmond  (Surrey). — There  is  a good  deal  of 
building  work  in  hand  here  just  now.  One  of 
the  chief  jobs  is  the  erection  of  the  new  Post- 
Office  in  George-street.  Important  deviations 
have  recently  been  made  from  the  original 
plans,  and  the  Post-office  authorities  have  just 
bought  the  property  known  as  Smith’s  Cottages, 
at  the  rear  of  the  present  new  building.  These 
cottages  will  be  pulled  down,  and  their  site 
appropriated  for  an  extension  of  the  Post 
Office.  The  main  portion  of  the  building  is 
nearly  completed,  awaiting  only  decoration 
and  the  erection  of  fittings.  It  comprises 
public  office,  26  ft.  by  25  ft.,  lighted  by  four 
windows;  a sorting-room,  76  ft.  8 in.  by  43  ft. 
wide  in  the  widest  part;  parcels  room,  and 
several  smaller  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  with 
two  sets  of  offices  and  apartments  on  the  upper 
floors.  Up  to  and  including  the  second  story, 
the  whole  building  is  of  fireproof  construction. 
As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
lowering  of  the  Parccls-Post  rates  on  the  Ist 
of  May  last  has  affected  the  service,  it  is  stated 
that  the  deliveries  from  the  Richmond  Post 
Office  since  the  beginning  of  May  have  increased 
50  per  cent.,  and  it  has  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  pay  particular  attention  to  increased 
parcels-post  accommodation.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  Pierce  &,  Lansdowne  (late  Carless  & 
Co.),  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  R.  Boyce,  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  Whitehall.  The 
sorting-room  is  ventilated  by  Messrs.  Boyle. 
The  gasfittings  throughout  the  building  are  in 
the  bands  of  Messrs.  Comyn,  Ching,  & Co., 
St.  Martin’ 8-lane,  London.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  building  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
October. 

Shoreham.  (Sussex)  .—Plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
A.  Loader,  architect,  of  Brighton,  for  the  ceme- 
tery to  be  constructed  at  New  Shoreham,  at  a 
cost  of  2,000/.,  were  last  week  approved  by  the 
Burial  Board,  which  also  decided  that  the 
requisite  works  should  be  carried  out  under 
Mr.  Loader’s  supervision. 

Southampton. — At  a special  meeting  of  the 
Southampton  Harbour  Board,  held  on  the  23jd 
ult.,  a letter  was  submitted  which  had  been 
received  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  enclosing 
plans  of  the  proposed  new  works  in  the  Docks. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  dredging  would 
amount  to  about  125,000  cubic  yards,  and  most 
of  this  it  was  proposed  to  deposit  at  the  back 
of  the  Gymph,  both  at  ebb  and  flow  tides.  The 
Harbour  Board  were  asked  what  observations 
they  had  to  make  in  the  matter,  especially  in 


regard  to  the  deposit  of  dredging.  A letter  was 
received  from  the  Town  Clerk,  intimating 
that  the  Corporation  bad  received  a similar 
letter  to  this.  It  had  been  snbmitted  to  the 
Commerce  of  the  Port  Committee,  and  they 
desired  to  confer  with  the  Harbour  Board  upon 
the  subject.  The  Chairman  remarked  that 
there  was  a great  deal  involved  in  this  matter. 
The  Dock  Company  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
deposit  125,000  cubic  yards  of  mud  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Gymph,  and  bow  far  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  works  of  the  Harbour  Board  was 
a grave  question,  and  required  some  considera- 
tion. He  moved  that  the  communication  be 
referred  to  the  Special  Works  Committee  to 
report  upon,  and  that  the  Corporation  and 
Commerce  of  the  Port  Committee  be  invited  to 
confer  with  them.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Whitchurch,  and  carried. 

B'ce/nesbury.' — At  the  meeting  of  the  Wednes- 
bury  Local  Board  on  Monday  evening,  the 
Chairman  (Mr.  Richard  Williams)  reported 
that  the  Board  had  now  taken  over  the  land  in 
the  Walsall-road  for  the  purpose  of  a public 
park,  bat  it  would  not  be  open  to  the  public 
until  it  was  properly  laid  out.  The  Clerk 
stated  that  he  had  received  a memorial  signed 
by  about  150  ratepayers  entering  their  protest 
against  the  proposed  site  at  Foley-streeb  and 
Walsall-road  as  being  inappropriate  for  the 
proposed  new  Art  Gallery.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  Board  should  endeavour  to  secure  a 
site  adjoining  the  Town  Hall. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church  Broughton  (Derbyshire). — The  parish 
church  of  Church  Broughton  was  reopened  on 
the  21et  of  June,  after  restoration.  The  church 
dates  from  Norman  times,  some  remains  of  that 
period  still  existing.  The  chancel,  with  its  fine 
traceried  windows,  was  erected  in  the  four- 
teenth-century, and  presents  some  interesting 
points  for  the  consideration  of  archceologists. 
It  was  re-roofed  in  1827,  and  in  1846  the  north 
aisle  -was  rebuilt.  The  church  appears  to  have 
suffered  considerably  from  these  works.  Early 
last  year  the  state  of  the  tower  and  spire 
became  such  as  to  cause  great  uneasiness,  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Naylor,  architect  and  diocesan  sur- 
veyor, Derby,  was  called  in  to  advise  the 
churchwardens  and  parishioners.  He  found  that 
the  ivy  which  covered  the  tower  with  so  mneh 
picturesque  effect  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief, 
it  having  forced  its  -way  to  such  an  extent  into 
the  joints  of  the  masonry  that  the  spire  was 
being  displaced  by  it.  The  committee  decided 
to  carry  out  the  works  proposed  in  Mr.  Naylor’s 
report,  and  in  addition  to  thoroughly  restore 
and  repoiut  the  whole  of  the  tower  and  spire, 
carefully  removing  every  particle  of  the  ivy. 
This  has  been  done,  and  the  works  now  carried 
out  have  also  included  the  rebuilding  of  some 
part  of  the  east  end  and  re-setting  the  tracery 
of  windows,  repair  of  old  decayed  and  defective 
masonry,  lowering  and  replacing  floors  at  the 
original  levels ; cleaning  walls  by  washing  (no 
tools  being  used),  reseating  in  oak,  new  altar 
and  tile  floors,  the  panelling  from  old  chantry 
screens  being  used  as  reredos.  The  chancel 
arch  and  the  -wall  over  were  stripped  of  their 
plaster  and  whitewash,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  original  arch  was  much  higher  than  that 
then  existing.  It  was  determined  to  rebuild  on 
the  old  lines,  using  all  the  old  mouldings  and 
stones  that  were  in  any  degree  perfect.  The 
Derbyshire  Advertiser,  from  whose  columns  wo 
glean  these  particulars,  says  that  the  nave  hae 
also  been  restored  “ in  character  with  its  ex- 
tremities. The  whole  has  been  cleaned  from 
paint  and  whitewash,  the  arcade  made  safe, 
mouldings  repaired  and  replaced  where  want- 
ing’, floors  lowered,  seating  throughout  in  oak, 
and  new  floors  of  wood  block  introduced.  The 
church  now  presents  an  example  of  that 
thorough  restoration  which  is  1 o be  defended  and 
supported  in  strong  opposition  to  the  destruc- 
tion which  wants  guarding  against  by  every 
possible  means.”  The  conti  actors  employed 
for  the  whole  of  the  work  have  been  Messrs. 
Walker  & Slater,  of  Derby,  whose  foreman  was 
Mr.  Peak.  The  heating  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Jerram,  of  Derby.  The  wrought-iron  altar-raila 
were  executed  by  Mr.  E.  Haslam,  and  the  carving 
byMr.  E.  Bridgeman,of  Lichfield.  The  chancel 
tiles  were  supplied  and  laid  by  Messrs.  Godwin 
&,  Sons,  of  Hereford,  and  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis, 
of  Birmingham,  supplied  the  altar-cloth  and 
altar-desk,  while  the  brass  pulpit  desk  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  ofi 
London. 
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Swansea. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  was  laid  on  the  17th  of 
June  by  General  Grenfell.  The  church,  which 
will  be  Gothic  in  style,  will  seat  500  persons, 
the  cost  of  the  building  being  4,000i.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Son,  Here- 
ford; and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Loveday, 
Evans,  & Co.,  of  Swansea. 

Tansor. — Tansor  Church,  Northants,  which 
was  until  lately  in  a state  of  ruin,  being  roofless 
and  floorless,  is  now  being  restored,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect. 
Mr.  Wade,  of  St.  Neots,  is  the  contractor,  and 
the  amount  of  his  tender  for  the  nave  and 
aisles  was  about  1,300Z.  When  the  works 
were  commenced,  the  open  oak  roof,  which  was 
decayed  beyond  all  hope  of  mending,  was 
taken  down.  The  lead  which  covered  it  was 
carefully  rolled  up,  and  will  be  re-melted  and 
used  for  the  new  roof,  which  will  be  the 
counterpart  of  the  old  one.  The  uneven  floor- 
ing was  then  removed,  and  the  old  tombstones, 
have  been  taken  care  of,  and  will  be  re-laid  in 
their  old  places  as  far  as  possible.  The  west 
portion  of  the  north  aisle  wall  was  taken  down. 
The  south  porch  will  also  have  to  come  down, 
as  well  as  the  roofs  of  both  aisles,  for  they  are 
hopelessly  beyond  repairing.  A remarkable 
peculiarity  in  the  church  is  that  the  floor  is 
not  horizontal,  but  rises  by  an  inclined  plane 
from  the  west  end  to  the  altar.  The  level  of 
the  top  of  the  capitals  is  the  same  throughout, 
and  the  columns  become  shutes  as  they 
approach  the  east.  The  floor  follows  generally 
the  fall  of  the  original  ground.  When  the 
pavement  is  re-laid  this  will  not  be  altered, 
but  the  floor  of  the  restored  church  will  also 
have  the  same  peculiarity.  There  is  also  a 
stone  seat  running  for  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  north  aisle  attached  to  the  wall.  This 
also  will  not  be  removed,  but  will  be  repaired 
where  it  is  necessary.  Under  several  coats  of 
whitewash  on  the  north  aisle  wall  there  are 
evidences,  towards  the  east  end,  of  old  colouring, 
but  it  is  too  indistinct  and  partial  for  any  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  upon  it.  On  the  first  column 
of  the  north  aisle  there  is  a portion  of  an  appa- 
rently old  piece  of  pigment.  The  form  of  a 
bishop  in  canonical  robes  and  with  a pastoral 
staff  is  clearly  discernible.  In  the  chancel, 
which  needs  restoration,  the  floor  remains  in 
the  uneven  state  which  characterised  the  rest 
of  the  church,  for  the  present  contract  does  not 
touch  it.  The  sanctuary  is  three  steps  above 
the  level  of  the  chancel,  the  chancel  not  being 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  nave  beyond  its 
continuation  of  the  inclined  plane.  In  the 
chancel  are  several  curious  oak  sedilia  or  stalls 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  neighbouring 
collegiate  church  of  Eotheringhay.  A plain 
oak  screen,  in  imitation  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular work,  but  covered  with  paint,  separates 
the  chancel  from  the  nave.  There  is  no 
chancel  arch.  The  east  window  is  of  the 
Perpendicular  date,  but  the  other  windows  of 
the  chancel  are  Early  English.  Although 
the  present  contract  does  not  include  the 
chancel,  it  will,  nevertheless,  before  the  work 
of  restoration  is  completed,  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  requires.  The  nave  consists  of  five  bays. 
On  the  north  side  there  are  three  Early  Eng- 
lish arches  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and 
three  Transitional  arches  at  the  west  end ; while 
on  the  opposite  side  there  are  three  Early  Eng- 
lish arches,  but  only  two  Transitional.  The 
arcades  are  shown  in  full  detail  in  plates  2 and 
3 of  Johnson  & Kersey’s  “Chnrches'of  the 
Nene  Valley.”  The  doorway  leading  from  the 
north  porch  into  the  church  is  a remarkably 
good  specimen  of  Transitional  work  (plate  Gi 
in  “ Johnson  & Kersey  ”).  The  tower  will  not 
be  touched,  and  the  ivy  which  surrounds  it,  and 
which  gives  to  the  whole  edifice  such  a pic- 
tures([ue  appearance,  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
as  it  is. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Burton  Dassutt. — The  foundation  stone  of  new 
church  schools  here  was  laid  on  the  21atof  June 
by  Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke.  Messrs.  Duckett 
& Grant,  of  Fenny  Compton,  are  the  builders. 

Longton. — The  Endowed  School  buildings 
have  just  been  completed.  They  comprise  a 
central  hall,  around  which  are  grouped  six  class- 
rooms, in  addition  to  master’s  rooms  and  lava- 
tories. Accommodation  is  provided  for  200  boys. 
In  the  playground  are  the  offices  and  covered 
play-shed.  The  buildingis  of  red  brick,  with  hard 
stone  dressings,  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style. 
Over  the  entrance  is  an  octagon  tower  with  a 


lead  domed  roof.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  very  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  Mr.  C. 
Cope,  builder,  of  Tunstall,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Dashwood 
House,  London,  whose  design  was  selected  oat 
of  forty-four  others,  on  the  award  of  two  pro- 
fessional advisers,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  not  only  executed  the  building  com- 
plete within  the  stipulated  sum  of  2,0U0Z.,  but 
also  without  any  extras  whatever.  The  com- 
mencement and  finish  of  this  competition  is  a 
precedent  which  we  hope  may  be  oftenfollowed. 

Trewirgie. — The  new  schools  at  Trewirgie,  for 
the  Redruth  School  Board,  have  just  been 
opened.  They  have  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  G.  B.  Nicholls  & Son,  archi- 
tects, Birmingham,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Carleek, 
builder,  Redruth.  The  buildings  are  planned 
far  the  accommodation  of  350  boys,  175  girls, 
and  175  infants,  with  the  necessary  class-rooms, 
cloak-rooms,  and  lavatories.  Mr.  W.  Whotter 
was  the  clerk  of  the  works.  View,  plan, 
and  description  of  the  schools  appeared  in  the 
Builder  for  April  3 last. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

London. — At  St.  Botolph’s  Church,  Aldersgate- 
street,  on  St.  Botolph’s  day,  June  17th,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  who  attended  in  state, 
eight  new  windows  were  unveiled.  They  repre- 
sent incidents  in  the  life  of  oar  Lord,  and  were 
executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  Frith- 
street,  Loudon. 

Ramsgate. — The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Ramsgate 
has  just  been  entirely  renovated  and  reseated. 
The  whole  of  the  windows  have  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Firmin,  of  Blackfriars-road,  London. 

Waterloo  (JAverpool).  — Two  stained-glass 
windows  have  jnst  been  erected  in  St.  John’s 
Church,  Waterloo,  Liverpool.  One,  in  memory 
of  the  late  wife  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  High 
School,  represents  “ Christ  Blessing  Children.” 
Above  is  a smaller  subject,  ” Christ  appointing 
Peter  the  Head  of  the  Flock,”  and  below  an 
angel  with  scroll  containing  the  text  “ Peed  my 
Lambs.”  The  other  window,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Miss  Pick,  illustrates  the  charitable  deeds 
of  Dorcas,  and  below  an  angel  with  the  text 
” She  laboured  much  iu  the  Lord.”  The  artists 
are  Messrs.  Mayer  i Co. 


Look  before  you  Leap.  — Artisans, 
mechanics,  and  others  desirous  of  emigrating 
to  New  South  Wales  (says  the  Immigration 
Agent  at  Sydney)  should  first  make  inquiry 
of  the  Agent-General  for  that  Colony  as  to  the 
prospects  of  obtaining  employment  in  the 
branches  of  industry  with  which  they  are 
accustomed.  A large  number  of  British  manu- 
facturing industries  are  yet  unknown  in 
Australia,  and  it  would  be  folly  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  in  these  to  proceed  to  the 
Colonies  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment in  the  same.  There  is  practically  an 
unlimited  field  for  every  kind  of  domestic  and 
country  labour,  but  many  of  what  may  be 
designated  ‘‘town  trades”  are  overcrowded. 
Professional  men  should  be  particularly  careful 
in  deciding  to  emigrate,  although  experienced 
surgeons  and  physicians  willing  to  have  a few 
years  up  country  will  find  many  good  openings. 
Good  aurists  and  other  medical  specialists  can 
speedily  obtain  remunerative  practice.  The 
legal  profession  is  very  largely  represented  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  a stranger,  without 
colonial  connexions,  would  find  the  competition 
of  his  established  rivals  too  much  for  him.  In 
the  mercantile  and  trading  world  the  supply  of 
labour  is  always  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
and  ledger  clerks,  invoice  clerks,  ware- 
house assistants,  packers,  shopmen,  counter 
clerks,  and  others  of  the  same  class  should 
stop  at  home.  They  are  not  wanted  in  the 
Colonies,  and  might  have  to  wait  months  before 
situations  were  procurable.  In  the  building 
trades  there  is  always  plenty  of  work,  and 
skilled  masons,  bricklayers,  joiners,  carpenters, 
&c.,  can  readily  obtain  employment,  the  current 
rates  of  wages  being  : — Carpenters  and  joiners, 
Os.  to  11s.  6d.  per  day  (standard  price,  10s.  per 
day) ; stonemasons’  labourers,  Ss.  to  9s.  j 
plasterers,  11s.  to  12b.  ; plasterers’  labourers, 
8s.  to  Os. ; bricklayers,  lls.  to  120. ; bricklayers’ 
labourers,  8s.  to  lOs. ; painters,  9s.  to  10s. ; 
plumbers,  10s.  to  lls.;  gasfitters,  lOs.  to  lls. ; 
sawmill  hands,  Od.  to  Is.  per  hour.  In  all 
these  trades  the  working-day  consists  of  eight 
hours. 


STONE  QUARRIES.~I. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROCKS. 

rocks  which  compose  the  crust  of  th© 
earth  are  divided  into  three  great  classes, 
according  to  their  modes  of  origin.  The 
first  of  these  is  termed  ijrueo'as,  and  comprises 
rocks  which  have  once  been  in  a molten  con- 
dition, or  in  a state  of  fusion.  The  second  is 
known  as  aqueous, — those  that  have  been  laid 
down  or  formed  in  water.  The  third,  meta- 
mor’phic  includes  those  portions  of  either  of  th© 
foregoing  divisions  which  have  been  subjected 
to  sufficient  heat  and  pressure  to  cause  them  to 
substantially  change  their  form,  but  not  quit© 
enough  to  melt  them  up. 

For  our  purposes  they  may  then  be  sub- 
divided in  the  following  manner  ; — 

The  igneous  rocks  fall  into  two  groups : — 1, 
the  crystalline,  composed  wholly  of  crystals, 
such  as  granites,  syenites,  and  gabbros ; 2,  the 
non-crystalline,  those  made  of  a substance 
resembling  glass,  such  as  obsidian  and  tachylite, 
or  which  have  crj'stals  scattered  about  in  a. 
glassy  matrix,  as  have  most  lavas. 

The  different  aqueous  rooks  might  be  placed 
into  three  groups  : — 

1.  Sandstones,  being  made  of  grains  of 
mineral  matter  (mostly  quartz)  cemented 
together  by  materials  which  have,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  been  introduced  into  the 
rocks  subsequent  to  their  deposition.  Quartzose 
sandstones  are  more  or  less  compact,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cementing  material,  extreme 
types  being  loose  sand  or  concretionary  matter, 
too  soft  for  building  purposes ; and  hard  siliceous 
stone,  breaking  with  a splintery  fracture. 

2.  Limestones,  being  made  wholly  of  cal- 
careous organic  remains  in  a more  or  less 
perfect  state,  or  having  been  deposited  chemi- 
cally in  the  shape  of  little  sphernles,  the  nuclei 
of  which  are  generally  fragments  of  mineral 
matter  or  pieces  of  broken  shells.  We  shall 
treat  of  dolomites  under  this  heading,  as  they 
are  magnesian  limestones,  having  sometimes 
been  formed  in  water,  though  occasionally  by 
metamorphic  action  properly  so-called. 

3.  Clays,  composed  mostly  of  silicate  of 
alumina,  which,  althongh  primarily  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  felspar  rooks,  even- 
tually becomes  impure,  in  a greater  or  leas 
degree,  by  the  addition  of  other  mineral  matter 
both  at  the  time  of  deposition  and  subae- 
qneutly. 

Metamorphic  rocks  may  be  separated  int© 
four  groups  : — 

1.  Qneisa  and  Crystalline  Schists.  — The 
crystalline  materials  of  which  these  are  formed 
have  arranged  themselves  in  layers  which  may 
be  composed  of  one  or  more  minerals.  Thes© 
layers  are  not  necessarily  parallel  to  each  other, 
but  are  frequently  much  twisted  or  contorted, 
especially  in  the  schists. 

2.  Quartzites,  which  are  sands  or  sandstones 
much  altered  by  being  greatly  pressed  into  an 
exceedingly  bard  mass. 

3.  Crystalline  Limestones  (or  marbles,  pro- 
perly so-called)  are  ordinary  limestone  rocks 
similarly  subjected  to  great  pressure,  so  that 
their  original  structure  is  obliterated,  the 
calciumcarbonate  having  entirely  re-crystallised 
in  situ. 

4.  Slates,  which  are  clays  also  very  highly 
pressed,  so  much  so,  that  the  major  axes  of  the 
particles  of  which  they  are  composed  have 
been  made  to  assume  a position  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  prtssure,  hence  their 
characteristic  fissile  structure. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  all  rocks  ar© 
capable  of  being  satisfactorily  placed  in  the 
subdivisions  here  indicated  ; for  nature  will  not 
allow  any  hard-and-fast  lines  to  be  drawn,  but. 
produces  intermediate  varieties  which  are 
difficult  to  deal  with,  inasmuch  as  they  might 
respectively  present  characters  common  to  two 
or  more  of  the  subdivisions.  In  order  to 
understand  the  subject,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, however,  that  certain  rocks  be  taken  as- 
types  of  the  subdivisions.  After  these  types 
are  agreed  on,  and  fixed,  the  principal  inter- 
mediate rocks  help  to  make  up  separate  minor 
groups,  whilst  those  refractory  substances 
which  will  neither  fall  into  the  subdivisions  nor 
these  groups,  usually  receive  two  or  three  long 
names,  and  form  most  excellent  debating 
ground,  being  shifted  about  from  time  to  time, 
as  this  or  that  authority  may  think  fit. 

We  will  illustrate  this  difficulty  by  givinga- 
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few  examples.  The  classification  at  the  outset 
states  that  igneous  rocks  may  be  either  crys- 
talline or  non-crystalline.  !Now,  sn^ipose  we 
take  gabbro.  This  is  a rock  which  contains  no 
matrix  whatever,  but  is  made  wholly  of  crystals 
more  or  less  interlocking  each  other.  If,  in 
addition  to  its  ordinaiy  minerals,  it  contains  much 
olivine,  it  is  called  olivine  gabbro.  This  passes 
into  dolerite,  a rock  which,  although  crystalline, 
contains  a small  quantity  of  amorphous  sub- 
stance here  and  there,  as  proved  by  microscopic 
examination.  Dolerite  passes  into  basalt,  which 
in  some  cases  presents  a micro-crystalline  strnc- 
tnre  ; in  others,  a number  of  small  needle-like 
crystals  are  seen  poiq^hyntically  developed  in 
a glassy  matrix.  This  lava  passes  into  a rock 
called  tachylite,  a glassy-looking  material.  All 
the  gradations  are  so  insensible,  that  at  times  it 
becomes  difficult  to  decide  whether  a certain 
rock  shall  be  called  gabbro  or  dolerite,  dolerite 
or  basalt,  and  so  on. 

Again,  typical  granite  is  composed  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  mica  is  present  only  in  very  minute 
quantities ; and  a fourth  mineral,  hornblende, 
gradually  makes  its  appearance.  Now,  the  rock 
known  as  syenite  is  composed  typically  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende  : so  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  a case  where  all  four  minerals  are 
present,  the  rock  could  not,  strictly  speaking, 
be  called  either  a granite  or  a syenite,  and  the 
result  is  that  it  receives  two  names,  viz., 
hornblendic-granite,  or  micaceous-syenite. 

At  first  sight,  it  seems  quite  simple  to  distin- 
guish the  difference  between  sandstone  and 
limestone,  but  such  is  not  actually  the  case. 
The  types  are  easily  recognised,  after  a little 
practice,  but  there  are  stones  in  which  calcareous 
organic  remains,  and  -carbonate  of  lime  help 
to  form  the  rock,  as  much  as  do  quartz  grains, 
eo  that  it  becomes  a matter  of  choice  whether 
it  be  called  sandstone  or  limestone. 

The  gradation  is  still  more  complete  when 
arenaceous  and  argillaceous  deposits  are  at- 
tempted to  be  differentiated.  When  we  reflect 
on  their  modes  of  formation  we  cease  to  wonder 
at  this ; in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive otherwise.  The  only  reason  why  a par- 
ticular stratum  was  made  of  sand,  and  another  of 
clay,  is  that  the  velocity  of  the  water  off  shore 
(whence  the  material  for  making  the  strata  was 
obtained)  gradually  became  less,  and  the  most 
easily  suspended  particles  and  gi-ains  would, 
therefore,  be  carried  farthest  out  to  sea,  before 
being  deposited.  The  particles  composing  the 
clay  would  then,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  be  deposited  last;  the  quartz  grains  of 
the  sand  being  left  behind  much  nearer  the 
chore  line.  Now,  if  the  power  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  sea-water  always  diminished  in  the 
same  ratio,  the  supply  being  constant,  sand 
would  be  laid  down  in  one  place  and  clay  in 
another;  but  this  is  not  so.  During  a storm, 
for  example,  this  power  is  greatly  increased ; 
and  during  a calm,  when  the  sea  is  like  a sheet 
of  glass,  it  is  much  diminished,  so  that  in  the 
one  instance  the  sand  is  carried  on  and  deposited 
with  the  clay,  and  in  the  other  the  clay  is 
dropped  with  the  previously  deposited  sand. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  it  is  difficirlt  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  two  rocks  when  they  are  raised 
in  a consolidated  condition,  above  the  water, 
and  presented  to  our  examination  iu  after  ages. 

Turning  lastly  to  the  metamorphic  rocks,  we 
shall  find  a still  greater  difficulty  to  surmount. 
As  they  are  the  combined  results  of  heat  and 
pressure  on  either  igneous  or  aqueous  rocks 
which  have  thereby  been  very  gradually  altered, 
it  will  be  seen  that  no  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  made,  for,  although  an  aqueous  rock,  as  it  is 
followed  up,  is  said  to  become  metamorphic, 
no  one  can  say  where  the  one  class  of  rock 
begins  and  the  other  ends. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  local 
phenomena  of  contact  metamorphism  under  the 
above  observations. 

Rocks  have  been  classified  according  to  their 
chemical  composition  and  also  on  the  broad 
basis  of  structure,  and  although,  from  a purely 
scientific  point  of  view,  these  methods  may 
possess  some  advantages  over  the  one  here 
advocated,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying 
matters  and  introducing  a practical  element, 
we  prefer  to  classify  rocks  by  the  older  method 
according  to  their  origin. 


Trade  Mem.— Messrs.  Wm.  Whitford  & 
Co.,  constructive  engineers,  have  removed 
from  Limehouse  to  their  new  offices  and  works, 
West  Ferry-road,  and  have  laid  down  additional 
plant. 
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Zur  Profan  - Architektur.  Von  Dr.  August 

REicnENSPEBGER.  Cologne:  J.  P.  Bachem. 

TARTING  with  the  assumption  that 
Gothic  and  German  are  synonymous 
terms,  the  author  of  this  treatise 
devotes  fifty  pages  to  deploring 
the  effect  of  the  Renaissance  on  architecture 
in  Germany,  and  the  remaining  thirty  to 
demonstrating  the  adaptability  of  the  Gothic 
style  to  domestic  and  public,  as  well  as  to 
ecclesiastical,  architecture.  lie  urges  it  as  the 
doty  of  German  architects  to  preserve  an 
essentially  German  stjle,  and  deplores  what 
he  expressively  calls  the  “ Misch-masch  ” of 
styles  which  offend  and  fatigue  the  eye  in  the 
new  quarters  of  all  the  considerable  towns  of 
Germany.  He  contradicts  with  much  force 
Liibke’a  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance  as  the  beginning  of  a new  era  of 
deeper  passion  and  more  perfect  form  in 
literature  aud  art,  and  cites  many  authorities, 
historical  and  artistic,  to  prove  that  the 
Renaissance  was  an  age  of  irreligion  and 
social  confusion  in  Germany.  The  old  land- 
marks were  overthrown,  and  men  strove  to  hide 
their  want  of  artistic  faith  and  truth  behind  a 
servile  adulation  of  antiquity  which  had  a 
rntson  d’etre  in  Italy,  but  was  utterly  out  of 
place  north  of  the  Alps.  The  object  of  Dr. 
Reichensperger’s  treatise  may,  perhaps,  be  best 
summed  up  in  a passage  which  he  himself 
quotes  from  a lecture  on  Gothic  architecture 
by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Lotz. 

“As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  architects  of  the  present 
day  should  cease  from  their  going  to  and  fro 
among  the  styles  of  ancient  and  modem  archi- 
tecture, and,  remembering  the  proverb,  rifa 
brevis,  ars  longa,  should  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  the  perfection  of  one  style,  which  they  may 
adopt  as  their  own.  This  can  only  be  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  absolute  rejection  of 
all  styles  save  the  one.  It  would  seem  to 
argue  a want  of  originality  as  a distinguishing 
feature  of  our  age,  that  it  alone  has  no  archi- 
tectural style  of  its  own.  We  are  driven  to 
choose  from  among  the  styles  already  existing. 
Those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Gothic  can  have  little  anxiety  as  to  the  choice 
they  should  make.” 

It  is  curious  to  see  this  phase,  whicb  we 
passed  through  in  England  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century  ago,  just  showing  symptoms  of 
starting  in  Germany.  In  one  respect,  perhaps, 
the  modern  German  architects,  who  desire  to 
take  np  and  carry  on  Gothic,  Lave  more 
promising  ground  to  work  on  than  we  had, 
since  the  Medimval  Gothic  of  Germany  is  un- 
doubtedly much  more  capable  of  improvement 
than  that  of  England. 

Les  Artistes  C4lebres — Pheidias,  Par  Maxime 

CoLLiGNON.  Paris  : Librairie  de  I’Art,  7, 

Rouam,  fiditeur,  29,  Cite  d’Antin. 

We  have  bad  occasion  to  notice  M.  Collignon’s 
excellent  little  manual  of  Greek  archmology. 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  English.  He 
now,  for  the  second  time,  brings  out  a popular 
book,  of  which  a translation  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  acceptable.  To  write  a history  of  the  life 
and  art  of  Pheidias  is  to  write  the  history  of 
the  Parthenon  marbles.  The  Britisb  Museum 
authorities  liave  issued  an  excellent  guide  to  the 
Elgin  Marble-room,  but  we  have  as  yet  no 
popular  account,  simple  yet  complete,  and 
thoroughly  well  illustrated,  of  our  greatest 
national  treasures.  This  is  what  M.  Collignon 
gives  us.  His  book  appeals  in  no  way  to  the 
professional  archmologist.  There  is  a some- 
what marked  absence  of  originality  in  view, 
but  he  has  prepared  a thoroughly  pleasant, 
readable,  lucid  summary  of  the  views  embodied 
in  more  learned  works.  His  six  chapters  are  illus- 
trated by  124  engravings,  for  the  most  part 
reproduced  from  the  excellent  photographs  of 
Mr.  Mansell,  of  Oxford-street.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  good  ; but  we  are  sorry  to  note 
that  the  beautiful  gold  medallion  of  the 
“ Hermitage,”  representing  the  head  of  Athene 
Parthenoa,  as  it  appears  in  a woodcut  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  III.,  is  simply  an  offensive  caricature. 
M.  Collignon  adds  a very  complete  bibliography 
of  his  subject.  He  cites  all  recent  interpreta- 
tions of  the  pediment  figures  ; but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  he  is  a disciple  of  the  elder  school  of 
commentators;  ho  does  not  even  mention  Dr. 
Waldstein’s  “Gaia  and  Thalaaaa,”  theory, 
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though  he  quotes  the  book  in  which  it  is 
embodied. 

Reichenhachiana : Orchids  Illustrated  and  De- 
saihed.  By  P.  Saxdee.  St.  Albans : F. 
Sander  & Co. ; London : Sotheran  & Co. ; 
Berlin  : Paul  Parey.  1886. 

This  is  a book  containing  very  fine  ebromo- 
lithographs  of  orchids  ; the  plates  are  excellent 
specimens  of  this  class  of  work,  and  may  be  of 
value  to  decorative  artists  as  suggesting  new 
combinations. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  O?  BPROIFICATIONS. 

9,435,  Ventilators.  J.  Jenkins  and  R.  B. 
Perress. 

The  ventilators  are  simple  and  convenient, 
the  frame  of  the  window  is  fixed  a wire  gauze  pane 
covering  an  aperture  formed  all  along  the  top  of  the 
window-sash  frame.  Two  louvres  of  glass  are  also 
fixed  in  the  recess  or  aperture,  and  a small  shutter, 
which  is  actuated  by  a weight  and  cord.  The  venti- 
lators can  be  left  open  at  night  without  danger,  and 
it  is  claimed  for  them  that  they  do  not  detract  from 
the  architectural  appearance  of  any  building  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

9,780,  Artificial  Stone.  G.  Lilienthal  (Mel- 
bourne, Aus.). 

In  making  the  artificial  stone  a composition  is 
used  consisting  essentially  of  ground  limestones  or 
marble,  slacked  lime,  and  curdled  milk.  A given 
quantity  of  slacked  lime  is  reduced  to  apowder,  and 
(say)  for  100  parts  is  mixed  with  about  the  samo 
weight  of  ground  limestones  or  marble.  The  quan- 
tity should  always  be  a little  less  cement  than  lime. 
The  mass  is  mixed  with  curdled  milk  until  it  is  just 
capable  of  being  kneaded.  It  is  then  cut  or  sepa- 
rated into  pieces  of  the  size  of  the  stones  or  other 
articles  to  be  made,  aud  then  dried  in  the  open  air. 
For  coloured  stones,  mineral  or  aniline  colours 
mixed  with  a binding  material  and  used  dry  are 
added  to  the  composition. 

9,703,  Sliding  Window-sashes.  W.  Toulteu. 

By  combining  the  ordinary  sash  with  that  of  a 
casement  opening  inwards,  the  outside  window- 
cleaning  and  window-gardening  can  be  more  con- 
veniently managed.  In  this  invention,  inside  each 
of  the  ordinary  sliding  sashes  is  hinged  an  addi- 
tional frame,  thus  making  the  outer  sash  a case- 
ment sliding  frame.  Either  the  top  or  the  bottom 
window  can  be  opened  inwards  or  outwards  at  the 
level  of  the  lower  one  ; or,  if  desired,  can  easily  be 
made  to  open  at  either  or  both  levels.  The  case- 
ment opens  like  a door,  when  a knob  or  catch  is 
turned,  and  the  frame  is  pulled  inwards. 

9,621,  Chimney-Tops  and  Ventilators.  J.  A. 
Macmeikau. 

The  chimoey-pot  or  flue  is  mado  of  terra-cotta, 
and  is  enveloped  in  a jacket  or  case,  which  slopes 
toward  the  inner  pot  of  the  flue,  leaving  an  opening 
of  i in.  or  ^ iu.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  flue 
between  such  jacket  or  case  and  the  inner  pot  or 
flue,  the  upper  portion  of  the  inner  pot  being 
carried  up  by  a jacket  of  the  same  diameter.  An 
opening  about  an  inch  wide  is  left  between  the 
bottom  of  the  jacket  and  the  sloping  base  of  the 
inner  pot  as  a mouth  to  admit  tho  externa!  air,  and 
a similar  space  is  left  between  the  jacket  and  the 
inner  pot.  The  cold  external  air  passes  into  the 
Jacket,  and,  becoming  warmed  by  contact  with  the 
warm  surface  of  the  inner  pot,  expands  and  rises, 
forcing  its  way  in  a spiral  direction,  and  in  a some- 
what rotary  motion,  into  the  flue.  This  motion  is 
assisted  by  the  wind  blowing  upon  tho  opening  at 
the  bottom  of  the  jacket  and  also  on  the  distance 
pieces  surmounting  tho  same. 

NEW  APELICATIONB  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Jane  18. — 8,107,  A.  Dougill,  Lining  Sewers, 
Tunnels,  Subways,  &c.-— 8,113,  R.  Halliday, 
Securing  Glass  to  Frames  or  Sashes  for  Roofs,  &c. — 
8,120,  S.  Lowden,  Portland  Cement. 

June  19. — 8,145,  W.  Smeaton,  senr.,  Water- 
closets.— 8,146,  W.  Smeaton,  senr..  Flushing  Appa- 
ratus.— 8,152,  H.  Keene,  Lead  Glazing. 

June  21.-8,173,  E.  Wilson,  Window-sash  Fas- 
teners or  Screws.  — 8,175,  T.  Howdiil,  Fitting 
Window-sashes  and  Sash  Frames.— 8,182,  F. 
Crawshay,  Wall  Decorations. 

June  22. — 8,222,  J.  Dulston,  Wood-turning  and 
Shaping  Machines. — 8,225,  T.  & J.  Harger,  Adjust- 
able Bench  Stops. 

June  23. — 8,267,  J.  Parker  and  T.  Brook,  Gullies. 
— 8,286,  W.  Thomson,  Metallic  Pipes. — 8,293,  H. 
Cunningham,  Metal  Screws. — 8,297,  R.  Adams, 
Convertible  Sliding  Window  Sashes. — 8,310,  J. 
Fauka,  Ventilators. — 8,314,  S.  Watson,  Copings 
and  Gutters.— 8,318,  S,  Wallis  and  T.  Wiseman, 
Cowl. 

./line  24. — 8,339,  R.  Steinau,  Facing  Bricks,  and 
manner  of  setting  same. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,633,  F.  Boyes,  Dies  for  Brickmaking  Machines. 
— 6,517,  A Rust,  Stoves.--6,678,  C.  Herz,  Electric 
Bell  and  House  Telephone  Apparatus. — 7,099,  J. 
Cadbury  and  J.  RoUason,  Locks  and  Latches. — 
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5,080,  A.  Tucker,  Locks  and  Latches. — 6,370,  R. 
Lavender,  Oxide  of  Iron  Pigment.  — 6,705,  T. 
Fletcher,  Atmospheric  Gas-bnrners. — 6,720,  J. 
IlhtOD,  Combined  Gas  and  Coal  Fire  Cooking- 
Range. — 6,827,  T.  Robinson,  Horizontal  Saw-frames. 
— 6,875,  J.  Sagar,  Machines  for  Moulding  and 
Shaping  Wood. 

OOMPLETB  SPECIFICATIONS  AOOEPTKD. 

Open  to  oppotitionfor  tvo 

8,753,  A.  Cooper  and  T.  Harbord,  Cooking  Ranges 
or  Stoves.— 8,931,  W.  Bruce,  Water-closet  Appa- 
ratus and  Mode  of  Connecting  Pipes. — 10,282,  T. 
Severley,  Apparatus  for  Blowing,  Ventilating,  &c. — 
10,488,  H.  Chocqueel,  Screw-driver. — 10,982,  G. 
Hookham  and  W.  Tonks,  Lines  for  Suspending 
Window-sashes,  kc. — 5,553,  J.  Dyson,  Cowls,  &c. — 
6,061,  L Grotb,  Roofing  Tiles. — 6,691,  J.  French 
and  J.  Craig,  Rolled  Plate  Glass. —10,760,  G. 
Garson,  Suspension  Bridges. — 12,221,  D.  Allport, 
Lessening  the  Slamming  of  Doors.  — 1,007,  J. 
Spong,  Automatic  Fire-Alarm  for  DweDing-houses, 
&c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 


Jdsk  17. 

By  S.  & G.  Kixqstoit. 

Doriington,  near— Freehold  and  part  copyhold  farm, 

86a.  Ir.  26p £2,033 

June  21. 

By  Sedgwick,  Son,  & Wbalb. 

Pinner— The  residenne  called  New  House,  and 

2a.  3r.  Ip.,  feeehold 1,680 

An  enclosure  of  freehold  land,  13u.  3r.  37p.,  free- 
hold   3,375 

Bnshey,  near  Watford— Freehold  residence  395 

Forest-bill— Ground-rents  of  71.,  reversion  in  64 

years ; and  of  14L,  reversion  in  82  years  460 

By  A.  Richabds. 

Green-lanes— Pitfleld  Cottage,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  31 381 

Edmonton — 116,  Upper  Fore-street,  and  a plot  of 

land,  17  years,  ground-rent  iOf 290 

78,  Upper  Fore-street,  17  years,  ground-rent  151.  330 

By  Weatebeaui.  A Gbbdn. 

Norwood— 9 and  11,  Tudor  Cottages,  49  years, 

ground-rent  31 205 

By  Wood  & Spink. 

New  Southgate— 3,  Belia-viilas,  freehold 395 

ByT.  B.  Wbstacott. 

Eenlish  Town — 31,  33,  aud  37,  Prince  of  Wales- 

road,  freehold  1,690 

Camden  Town— 73,  St.  Paul's-road,  64  years,  ground- 

rent  31 430 

Kentish  Town — 91,  03,  and  05,  PatshuU-road,  74 

years,  no  ground-rent 1,606 

Camden  Town- Profit  rental  of  731.  10a.  a year, 

term  38  years BOO 

Lower  Norwooa— 1,  6,  6,  end  8,  Gipsy-road,  free- 
hold   2,096 

By  M.  Miles. 

Acton— 33  to  39  odd,  Palmerston-road,  freehold  ...  450 

Hammersmith — 17,  23,  26,  and  35,  Brackenbury- 

road,  77  years,  groimd-rent  71.  43 1,700 

2,  4,  aud  6,  Lamington-street,  49  years,  ground- 

rent  9/ 400 

M and  84,  Glenthom-road,  49  years,  ground-rent 

31 450 

JuNB  22. 

By  Debbnham,  Tbwson,  & Co. 
Kennington— 8,  Faunce-stceet,  78  years,  ground- 

rent  360 

Bermondsey — 1 to  13  odd,  Abbey-street,  freehold...  1,540 
40  and  4z,  Abbey-street,  and  1 to  6,  Providence- 

place,  freehold 1,299 

36  and  38,  Abbey-street,  freehold  1,090 

30,32,  and  34,  Abbey -street ; and  60  to  63,  Long- 

walk,  freehold  1,280 

20  to  28  even,  Abbey-street,  freehold 1,700 

13  to  18  even.  Abbey-street ; 68,  Loug-walk  j and 

39  to  42,  BermonOscy-square  2,160 

Ground-rent  of  231.,  reversion  in  85  years 690 

Long-walk,— The  White  Bear  public-house, 

freehold  1,000 

Ground-rent  of  13CJ.,  reversion  in  8G  years 3,120 

31,  33,  and  39,  Bennondsey-square,  freehold  3,620 

78  to  91,  Grange-walk,  leasehold 640 

23,  24,  and  25,  Berinondsey-square ; and  a site  in 

Gregory  Court,  freehold 660 

45  to 69,  Willow-walk;  aud  26  and  27,  Crimsott- 

atreet : leasehold 380 

By  Vektom,  Bull,  & Coopeb. 

West  Kensington — 10,  Lisgard-terrace,  04  years, 

ground-rent  101 660 

By  Pbto,  Tetts,  & Co. 

Camden-road — ’No.  256,  term  62  years,  ground-rent 

121 1,260 

By  A.  Chakcellob. 

Ascot — The  Railway  Hotel,  freehold  3,400 

Teddington — A plot  of  freehold  laud  in  the  Coles- 

hi'l-road 390 

By  Fabbdbotube,  Ellis,  Clabk,  & Co. 
We8tmin8tor~26,  Great  George-strect,  freehold  ...  13,000 
By  E.  & H.  Lumlet. 

St,  Alban’s — The  freehold  residence.  New  Bames, 

and  222a.  3r.  27p 13,100 

An  enclosure  of  freehold  land,  18a.  Or.  20p 1,220 

Two  enclosures  of  freehold  land,  e3a.  Or.  36p 4,410 

By  Humbbet,  Son,  & Flint. 

Watford,  Queen’s-road-Wesley  House,  freehold...  1,000 
Essex-road  — The  freehold  residence  Street 

Lodge  1,109 

St.  Alban 'a-road — The  freehold  residences  Wid- 

come  and  Greenhill  Lodges 1,609 

129, 131,  and  133,  Laburnham-vilias,  freehold 1,460 

By  Dbiveb  & Co. 

Poifleet,  near— Parsonage  Farm,  and  16a.  2r.  14p,, 

freehold  1,149 

Pebmarsh,  Eases— Spoons  Hall  Farm,  128b.  2r. 

26p.,  freehold 1,910 

A plot  of  laud,  la.  3r.  Ip.,  freehold  81 

Blue  Pale  Farm,  84a.  Ir.  12p.,  freehold  866 


Hoblet’s  Farm,  11a.  Ir.  24p.,  freehold £300 

Aldershot — An  enclosure  of  land,  19a.  Ir.  20p.,  free- 
hold   400 

An  enclosure  of  land,  14a.  Or.  24p.,  freehold  850 

JUNB  23. 

By  Baxtbe,  Patne,  & Lbppbb. 

Bromley— The  residence  Hazeldeue,  freehold  2,600 

The  residence  LariCold,  freehold 1,660 

By  H.  N.  Newton  & Co. 

Forest  Gate— Two  plots  of  freehold  land 160 

By  John  Lbbs. 


Reigate — The  Dingle,  and  13a.  Ir.  39p.,  freehold  ...  10,500 
By  Rushwobth  & Stevens. 

Brockenhurst,  Hants  — The  Ober  and  Brockley 
Farms,  2i4a.  2r.  23p.,  and  a rent  • charge  of 


145L  a year 10,000 

Brockley  Cottage,  and 9a.  2r.  12p.,  freehold  2,460 

Piccadilly — 18,  Bolton-street,  15  years,  ground-rent 

2U 1,600 

Brompton— 9,  South-street,  20  years,  ground-rent 

lot 459 

Bv  Ybntom,  Bull,  & Coofbb. 

Woking,  near  — The  Beacon,  and  8s.  2r.  27p., 


Dorking,  near — The  residence  called  The  Knowle, 

and  13a.  2r.  20p.,  freehold 1,596 

Newdigate  Place,  and  Ockleys,  and  329a.  2r.  28p., 


New  House  Farm,  andl73a.  3r.  7p.,  freehoid  ...  1,800 
The  Jordans,  containing  182a.  2r.  34p.,  free- 
hold   1,800 

The  Glover’s  Estate,  containing  353a.  3r.  20p„ 


Boothland  Farm,  containing  91a.  3r.  6p.,  free- 
hold   1,365 

Roll’s  Farm,  containing  141a.  Or.  6p., freehold  ...  1,450 

An  enclosure  of  land,  5a.  Or.  31p.,  freehold 2-iO 

Beare  Green,  near— Four  freehold  cottages 650 

Newdigate— Ten  freehold  cottages 1,735 

Beare  Green— Two  cottages  and  the  village 

smithy 630 

JuNB  24. 

By  Beadbl  & Co. 

Horsham,  near  — The  freehold  residence  Nor- 
man's, aud  47a.  2r.  13p 3, SCO 

HuiniBET.  Son,  & Flint. 

Pall-mall— 7,  St.  James’s-street,  freehold 13,200 

By  Walton  A Lbb. 

Anorley — The  freehold  residence  Ridge  Mount, 

and  grounds  2,390 

By  J.  & R.  Ebuf  & Co. 

Camberwell— 1 to  6,  Victory-terrace,  94  years, 

ground-rent  421 1,260 

By  T.  B.  Wbstacott. 

Eaton-place,  S.W. — An  improved  ground-rent  of 

76/.,  term  38  years  1,630 

Lowndes-atreet,  S.W.— An  improved  ground-rent 

of  38/.,  term  43  years 700 

Kentish  Town — 19,  Ryland-road,  86  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ 410 

By  L.  Fabitbb. 

Canonbury— 271,  Esser-rosd,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  6/.  16s 445 

By  C,  C.  & T.  MooEB. 

Finsbury  Park— 9,  Portland-row,  02  years,  ground- 

rent  11/ 706 

Poplar — 29,  31,  and  33,  Pennvfields.  coDvhold  660 

Commercial-road,  E.— 46  and  48,  Morgon-street, 

freehold  395 

MDe-end— 17  and  19,  Edward's-road,  69  years, 

ground-rent  16/ 125 

Ratcliff— 84,  Brook-street,  freehold  170 

By  Nbwbon  & Habdino. 

Kensington— Improved  ground-rents  of  12/.  15b., 

term  67  years 260 

Bayswater— Improved  ground-rents  of  22/.,  term  60 

years 620 

Hyde  Park — Improved  ground-rents  ef21/.,  term  44 

years 426 

St.  John's  Wood— Improved  ground-rents  of  26/., 

term  49  years 6;6 

Camden  Town— Improved  ground-rents  of  10/.,  term 

63  years  2C6 

Anerlcy — Improved  ground-rent  of  10/.  ISs,,  term  66 

years 210 

Holloway — Improved  ground-rents  of  6/.,  term  48 

years 100 

Walthamstow — 1,  Market-place,  90  years,  ground- 

rent  3/.  10a 295 

■ Bethnal-green — 1 to  4,  Amea-street,  freehold 1,070 

Leytonatone— 8 to  13,  Harvey-road,  freehold 1,270 

1 to  4,  Morniogton-road,  freehold  005 

A plot  of  freehold  laud  in  Mornington-road 76 

Stoke  Newington — 16,  Mildraay-grove,  freehold 690 

Hackney— 18,  St.  John’s  Church-road,  01  years, 

ground-rent  6/ 210 

Kentish  Town — 18,  Lismore-circus,  61  years,  ground- 

rent  9/ 236 

Bamsbury — 23,  Belitha-villas,  29  years,  ground-rent 

10/ 300 

Caledonian-road— 60,  Frederick-street,  65  years, 

ground-rent  6/ 3io 

By  E.  Stiuson. 

Brirton — 10,  12,  and  14,  Bramah-road,  77  years, 

ground-rent  16/ 9C0 

Walworth— 160  and  162,  Weatmoreland-road,  66 

years,  ground-rent  8/.  10s 595 

Blackfriara— 54,  Nelson-square,  freehold 840 

15,  Surrey-row,  88  years,  ground-rent  3/ 390 

Walworth — 1,  60,  and  62,  Manor-road,  59  years, 

ground-rent  17/.  63 1,115 

25  to  29  and  33  to  39  odd,  Lorrimore-road ; and 

ground-rents  of  4/.  and  11/.  63 2,935 

123  to  131  odd,  Westmoreland-road,  60  years,  ’ 

ground-rent  23/.  15a 1 380 

3,  4, 13, 14,  and  IS,  Sedan-road,  64  years,  ground-  ’ 

rent  19/ 1,180 

Kennington  Park-road— No.  41,  the  nine  years’ 

lease  only  go 

Battersea— 12  to  17,  Bimpson-street,  70  years, 

ground-rent  .31/.  10s 1,000 

Paddington— 9,  Haropton-street,  58  years,  ground- 

rent  4/ 380 

Croydon— 33  aud  34,  Handcroft-road,  freehold  430 

June  25. 

R.  Tomlinson  & Co. 

Gunnersbury— 42,  Qroavenor-pJace,  and  a plot  of 

land,  84  years,  ground- rent  2.1 1,770 


By  F.  H.<bds. 

Blackheath— 106,  Shooter’s  Hill-road,  73  years, 

ground-rent  16/ £935 

By  R.  Reid. 

Fulham — 149,  Greyhound-road,  79  years,  gronnd- 

rent  6/ 310 

Windsor— 16  and  17,  Thames-street,  freehold 1,920 

By  C.  Datenpoet. 

Regent’s  Park— 29,  Gloucester-crescent,  freehold,..  SCO 

City— 86,  Upper  Wbitecroaa-street,  freehold 660 

By  Bakeb  & Sons. 

Edgware — An  enclosure  of  freehold  land,  Sa.  2r.  9p.  950 


MEETINGS. 

Satubdat,  Jult  3. 

Archileclural  Ateociation. — Visit  to  Harrow  (see  advt. 
in  last  week’s  Builder  for  particulars.) 

Monday,  July  6. 

Clerke  of  Works'  Association.  — Paper  by  Mr.  John 
Woodley.  8 p.m. 

Thubsday,  July  8. 

Assoeia/ton  of  Municipal  and  Saniiarg  Engineers,— 
Annual  Meeting  at  Hanley.  12  noon. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Brt/ain.— Anniveraay  Dinner, 
Holborn  Restaurant,  7 p.m. 

Fbiday,  July  9. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  <Sajn73ry  Engineers,^ 
Annual  Meeting  at  Hanley  (continued).  10  a.m. 

Satueday,  July  10. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers,— 
Annual  Meeting  at  Hanley  (continued).  10  a.m. 


glisftltanra. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Carbntt,  M.P. — On 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  2l8t  of  June,  a. 
deputation  of  civil  engineers  belonging  to  the 
Indian  Public  Works  Department  waited  upon 
Mr.  E.  H.  Carbutt,  M.P.,  at  his  private  resi* 
dence,  Hyde  Park -gardens,  to  present  him  with 
an  address  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
valuable  services  which  he  has  rendered  that 
body  for  several  years  past  in  exerting  himself 
in  Parliament  and  otherwise  to  obtain  rodrese 
for  their  grievances  and  to  improve  their 
position  generally.  The  deputation,  which  was 
a representative  one,  consisted  of  six  officers  of 
the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  acting 
on  behalf  of  their  brother  officers,  numbering 
over  700.  The  address,  which  states  that  it  is 
presented  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Carbutt,  M.P.,  M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E.,  formerly  Mayor  of  Leeds,  &c.,  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  disinterested  efforts 
he  persistently  and  successfully  made  in  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  the  civil  engineers  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  serving  in  the 
dominions  of  her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress 
of  India,  is  richly  illuminated  in  gold,  silver, 
and  various  colours,  surrounded  by  a rich  border 
of  flowers  and  other  ornaments,  all  treated 
in  a thoroughly  Indian  manner,  and  is 
placed  under  glass  within  a solid  silver-gilt 
frame,  the  inner  lines  of  which  resemble  an 
Indian  archway.  The  work  has  been  designed 
and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Allan  Wyon,  of  Regent- 
street,  the  Chief  Engraver  of  her  Majesty's 
Seals.  Mr.  Carbutt,  in  accepting  the  address, 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  assisting  such  a large 
number  of  civil  engineers,  of  which  profession 
he  was  himself  a'  member.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  engineering 
works  they  were  engaged  upon  in  India,  and 
explained  that  owing  to  numerous  changes  of 
Ministry  within  a short  time  he  was  unable  to 
effect  all  the  reforms  needed  to  put  the  civil 
engineering  service  of  the  Government  in  India- 
on  a proper  footing,  and  to  obtain  full  redress 
for  all  their  grievances. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
Birmingham  students  of  this  institution  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel,  Birmingham, 
a few  evenings  ago,  to  elect  officers,  adopt  by- 
laws and  regulations,  and  to  transact  other 
business  in  connexion  with  the  association 
which  they  have  formed  of  the  Birmingham 
students.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  R. 
Green,  and  the  other  students  present  were 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Cross,  E.  Dodd,  A.  Hill,  J.  S. 
Pickering,  W.  Simkius,  F.  D.  Sharp,  and  H.  L, 
Tarbet.  The  objects  of  this  section  of  the 
Institution  being  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  amongst  the  Birming- 
ham students  in  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
profession  of  a civil  engineer,  a series  of  visits 
will  be  made  to  works  of  iuterest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  meetings  will  be  held  during  the 
winter  months  at  which  papers  will  bo  read 
and  discussed  by  the  members.  Mr.  R.  Green 
was  elected  honorary  secretary  aud  treasurer, 
and  Messrs.  F.  W.  Cross,  R.  W.  James,  and 
H.  L.  Tarbet  were  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 
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Military  Memorials  at  Brig-liton.— The 
oEBcers  and  men  of  the  5th  Lancers  have  under- 
taken to  defray  the  cost  of  a memorial  to  their 
■comrades  who  fell  in  the  recent  Egyptian  cam- 
paigns. The  memorial  will  be  placed  in  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  Lewis-road,  Brighton.  The 
memorial,  which  will  very  shortly  be  completed, 
will  be  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  eastern  aisle, 
and  adjacent  to  the  new  lectern.  The  walls  of 
the  aisles  are  divided  by  internal  buttresses 
into  bays  about  8 ft.  wide  and  18  ft.  high,  and 
one  of_  these  spaces  has  been  devoted  to  the 
memorial,  the  aisle  roof  above  being  also  in- 
cluded. The  work  will  consist  of  a high  dado 
or  wall-panelling  in  wood,  which  it  is  hoped 
may  in  time  be  carried  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  aisle  wall.  At  a height  of  7 ft.  from  the 
floor  this  panelling  will  be  crowned  with  an 
embattled  cornice,  and  above  this  line  the 
memorial  proper  will  be  placed.  It  is  being 
executed  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Co.,  of  St. 
Martin  s-lane,  London,  from  the  designs  of  the 
architect,  and  will  be  painted  upon  tiles  having 
a non  ■ reflecting  surface.  The  memorial 
painting  will  be  divided  vertically  into 
three  parts,  by  two  long  panels  containing 
figures  of  angels  bearing  shields,  with  the  date 
of  erection,  &c.,  upon  them.  The  central 
division  will  be  chiefly  occupied  by  the  inscrip- 
tion giving  the  names  of  those  in  whose  memory 
the  work  is  set  up.  The  side  divisions  of  the 
memorial  will  each  contain  a niche,  in  which 
will  be  painted  figures  of,  on  the  one  side,  a 
soldier  in  full  uniform  ; and,  on  the  other,  of  a 
trooper  in  the  khakee  dress  worn  in  hot 
countries.  These  figures  will  be  about  3 ft.  b in. 
in  height.  On  each  side  of  the  memorial  will 
be  placed  groups  of  three  lances,  leaning 
slightly  forward  and  carried  by  iron  brackets. 
Above  the  central  panels  and  side  niches  the 
upper  part  of  the  memorial  will  consist  of  taber- 
nacle work  painted  on  the  tiles,  terminating 
above  with  a wide  horizontal  band  on  which  the 
motto  of  the  Regiment,  " Qais  Separabit  ? ” will 
occur  twice  repeated.  Above  this  a richly 
moulded  cornice  of  wood  will  be  placed,  and  on 
it  four  shields  with  badges.  The  sloping  roof 
above  will  be  divided  by  moulded  ribs  into  sis 
panels,  with  carved  bosses  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section. These  have  been  carved  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Knox,  of  Lambeth,  who  executed  the  pnlpib  and 
lectern.  The  panelling  and  wood  work  generally 
has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Lynn  & Sons,  of 
Marlborongh-street,  Brighton,  whilst  the  whole 
baa  been  designed  by  the  architect  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  of 
Dean’s-yard,  Westminster.  It  may  be  added 
that  a handsome  chancel-screen  is  now  being 
constructed  by  order  of  the  4th  Dragoons,  the 
regiment  quartered  at  Brighton  Barracks  pre- 
vious to  the  Lancers,  and  which  is  intended  to 
be  placed  in  the  chnrch  in  memory  of  tbe 
members  of  that  regiment  who  died  in  the 
recent  campaigns. 

Fire  Protection  of  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition.— A trial  recently  took 
place  of  the  Fired  Steam  Fire  Engine  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Merryweather  & Sons  for 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  The 
buildings  are  protected  by  upwards  of  seventy 
hydrants  on  the  water  company’s  main,  the 
pressure  in  which  is,  however,  insufficient  for 
tire  purposes,  sometimes  falling  to  10  lb.  per 
square  inch.  The  engine  pumps  directly  into 
the  main,  producing  a pressure  of  100  lb.  per 
square  inch.  The  Inventions  Exhibition  was 
protected  by  Merryweather  A Sons’  portable 
fire-engines,  but  this  year  General  Testing 
preferred  to  have  the  pumps  connected  to  the 
main,  though  in  case  of  a burst  in  the  pipe 
delivering  outlets  are  provided  on  tbe  pumps 
for  the  attachment  of  hose.  The  engine  is  of 
the  “ Greenwich  ” type,  and  capable  of 
delivering  700  or  800  gallons  per  minute. 
Steam  is  supplied  by  a Merryweather  patent 
boiler,  in  which  the  water  is  kept  warm  by  a 
gas-jet  in  the  fire-box,  and  steam  may  be 
generated  and  raised  to  100  1b.  pressure  in  six 
or  seven  minutes.  The  engine  and  boiler  are 
mounted  on  a light  wrought-iron  frame,  and 
the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a neat  house  in  the 
grounds.  This  compact  little  engine,  weighing 
only  35  cwt.,  is  a noteworthy  contrast  to  the 
pumping  machinery  of  a dozen  years  ago,  when 
an  engine  to  do  tbe  work  would  have  weighed 
from  five  to  eight  tons. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  — 
Tbe  anniversary  dinner  of  this  Institute  will 
be  held  at  the  Ilolborn  Restaurant  on  Thursday 
next,  Captain  Donglas  Galton,  R.E.,  in  the 
chair. 


The  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg. — 
Although  this  famous  and  but  little-known 
castle  was  begun  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  it 
was  not  finished  till  after  the  accession  of 
Peter  III.,  and  the  space  in  front  was  even  then 
blocked  np  with  shops  and  poor  dwellings, 
whilst  heaps  of  stones,  timber,  and  rubbish 
interfered  with  the  access  to  the  palace.  In  order 
to  get  this  removed,  tho  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Police  recommended  that  the  poor  should 
be  allowed  the  materials  on  their  undertaking 
to  remove  them.  The  plan  was  approved  by 
the  Emperor,  and  carried  out  in  his  presence  in 
the  course  of  a day.  When  the  Em2)eror  moved 
into  the  palace,  he  inhabited  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments facing  this  square  and  the  so-called 
Millionaja.  (This  part  is  called  “The  Apart- 
ment of  the  King  of  Prnasia.’’  The  entry  of 
the  Emperor  was  unattended  by  any  ceremony. 
The  rooms  occupied  by  hia  Majesty  were  deco- 
rated by  the  Russian  artist  Ischewakinsky, 
and  the  marbles  for  the  floor  and  cornices 
brought  from  Italy.  Tho  Emperor’s  bed-room 
was  in  the  western  wing,  and  next  to  it  the 
library.  Above  the  entrance-drive  Peter  III. 
built  a gallery  which  he  used  as  a room  for 
transacting  business,  it  being,  however,  so 
elegantly  furnished  that  the  fnrnituro  alone 
cost  8001.  The  Empress  Catherine  inhabited 
the  suite  of  apartments  now  named  “ The 
Apartments  of  the  Empress  Maria  Fedorowna.’’ 
On  the  day  of  the  Emperor  Peter  III.’s  re- 
moval to  the  palace,  the  royal  chapel  was  con- 
secrated, the  name  given  being  “ The  Chapel 
of  Resurrection.”  But  in  the  following  year 
the  name  was,  by  command  of  tho  Empress 
Catherine,  altered  to  “The  Chapel  of  the 
Saviour,”  on  account  of  an  old  paintin"  of 
Christ  being  removed  thither.  The  interior  of 
the  palace  was  greatly  embellished  by  Peter  III., 
bnt  the  decorations  were  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Catherine.  The  total  cost  till  the  year 
1708  is  estimated  at  250,0001.,  the  architect-in- 
chief  being  the  celebrated  art-amateur,  Johan 
Betzey.  In  1707,  the  annexe  to  tho  palace, — 
tbe  present  well-known  Ermitage, — was  com- 
menced under  the  guidance  of  Delamotte,  a 
French  architect.  At  first  this  building,  oblong 
in  form,  reached  from  Millionaja  to  tbe  Neva” 
and  four  years  after  a new  building  was  added 
by  Feltan,  a German  architect.  In  1780, 
several  more  wings  were  added  ; and  the 
Empress  commissioned  an  architect,  Guaranghi, 
to  build  a theatre,  which  was  finished  in  1784. 
This  architect  also  built  the  gallery  connecting 
the  Ermitage  with  the  theatre  and  the  so-called 
“Rafael’s  Gallery.”  lu  1786,  the  so-called 
“Marble  Gallery,”  containing  the  Hall  of 
St.  George  and  the  throne-room,  was  begun, 
and  in  17-  4 a splendid  throne,  tho  chef  d’esuvre 
of  Staraw,  was  placed  in  the  latter. 

Hunter's  Home. — -Not  long  since  we  had 
occasion  to  draw  attention  to  tbe  impendin'^- 
destruction  of  John  Hunter’s  house  at  Earl’s 
Court.  Now  the  work  has  been  completed, 
and  the  place  is  being  laid  out  as  a square.  A 
correspondent  of  a contemporary  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  builders  have  obtained 
permission  to  name  tbe  new  thoroughfare 
“ Barkstone  Gardens,”  and  snggests  that  it 
should  receive  instead  some  appellation  that 
would  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Hunter.  We 
heartily  subscribe  to  this  suggestion.  The 
name  fixed  upon  at  present  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate in  itself,  but  the  occasion  surely  wai rants 
that  the  greatest  person  and  circumstance 
connected  with  old  Earl’s  Court  House  should 
be  fixed  upon  to  give  the  new  nomenclature.  It 
may  not  seem  a matter  of  signal  merit  that 
here  it  was  that  John  Hunter  kept  his  caged 
lions,  and  prepared  the  skeleton  of  O’Brien. 
When,  however,  we  contemplate  the  prodigious 
labours  of  tbe  great  anatomist,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  anything,  however  small,  done  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  col- 
lection at  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  is  worth  record- 
ing; and  surely  the  most  fitting  place  is  the 
scene  where  Honter  devoted  a j)art  of  liis  life’s 
work.  We  have  placed  “ Cleopatra’s  Needle” 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  to  commemorate, 
as  we  suppose,  the  “ dalliance  and  the  wit  ” of 
the  swarthy  Egyptian  queen.  Thousands  of 
pounds  were  spent  to  bring  and  rear  in  our 
midst  an  obelisk  of  uncertain  history.  Why, 
then,  should  we  from  simple  negligence  fail  to 
honour,  if  only  by  a name,  one  who  has  done  a 
thousand  times  more  to  make  the  world  health- 
ful and  happy  than  she  who  “ rode  on  Fortune’s 
neck”  and  “governed  men  by  change?” — 
Lancet. 


A New  Bnilding  Estate  at  Aldebnrgh. — 

A very  large  company  of  capitalists  and  others 
— upwards  of  six  hundred  in  number — left  the 
Liverpool-street  Station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  on  Thursday  week,  by  special  train,  for 
the  quaint  old  seaside  town  of  Aldehurgh,  in 
Suffolk,  attracted  by  the  annonneement  of  an 
extensive  sale  of  freehold  building  land  by 
Messrs.  Baker  & Sons.  At  tbe  present  time 
Aldehurgh  proper  consists  mainly  of  three  long 
streets  running  parallel  with  the  sea  front  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  a mile,  the  ground  level  of  the 
town  rising  gradually  from  the  shore  and 
esplanade  to  a lofty  elevation,  behind  which  is 
what  is  designated  tho  terrace,  or  high  parade. 
It  is  on  the  summit  of  this  cliff,  overlookin':  tho 
old  town  beneath,  and  commanding  a splendid 
view  of  the  German  Ocean,  that  the  land  last 
week  offered  for  sale  is  situated.  It  forms  the 
Crespigny  Estate,  about  twelve  acres  in  extent, 
upon  which  several  roads  have  been  laid  out  for 
bnilding  purposes.  The  property  was  offered 
in  117  lots,  but  before  Mr.  Baker  invited 
biddings,  Mr.  Smyth,  the  local  surveyor  for  the 
vendor,  made  a few  remarks  as  to  the  increasing 
value  of  the  property  in  the  neighboorhood, 
observing  that  additional  railway  facilities 
would  shortly  be  given  to  Aldehurgh,  which,  if 
not  carried  out  by  tbe  Great  Eastern  Company 
would  be  effected  by  the  Midland  Company. 
Mr.  Baker  remarked  that  the  land  he  was  about 
to  offer  was  tho  only  freehold  building  land 
facing  the  sea,  all  the  rest  being  copyhold ; and 
announced  that  the  plots  to  be  submitted  would 
be  offered  absolutely  without  reserve.  The  sale 
then  proceeded,  when  there  was  a very  animated 
competition,  the  whole  of  tlie  plots  being  sold, 
those  having  a frontage  of  17  feet,  and  a'depth 
of  60  feet,  averaging  from  35i.  to  iOl.  each, 
whilst  the  plots  having  frontages  of  20  ft.  and 
25  ft.  realised  from  GOi.  to  80Z.  each.  A 
hotel  plot,  situated  at  thejunction  of  the  terrace 
and  one  of  the  newly-formed  roads,  having  a 
frontage  of  7S  ft.,  and  a return  frontage  of  65  ft., 
rounded  to  a radius  of  18  ft.,  was  sold  for 
325?.  There  being  a demand  for  more  plots  to 
be  submitted,  33  additional  plots  were  offered, 
the  whole  of  which  were  sold.  The  family 
mansion  adjoining  the  estate,  known  as  Cres- 
pigny House,  was  next  offered,  and  was  sold  for 
870?.  The  total  proceeds  of  tho  sale  amounted 
to  nearly  7,000?. 

Sheffield  Too's. — Every  workman  knows  the 
value  of  a good  tool ; and  workers  in  wood 
especially  know  what  a pleasure  it  is  to  work 
with  a whole  “kit”  of  tools  of  equable  quality, 
temper,  and  cut.  A gun-stock  maker  who  does 
best  work  will  sometimes  spend  years  in  making 
a selection  of  chisels  for  cutting  away  the 
delicate  parts  of  the  lock,  and  when  he  has  got 
a set  to  his  mind  he  will  be  as  careful  and  as 
proud  of  them  as  a surgeon  of  a case  of  instru- 
ments ; but  he  never  thinks  of  trying  any  that 
are  not  Sheffield  make.  Files  and  rasps,  too,  of 
which  such  enormous  quantities  are  used  in  the 
hardware  trades,  are  almost  universally  pre- 
ferred with  the  Sheffield  brand,  although  many 
of  them  are  made  and  sold  in  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  and  other  hardware  centres. 
It  is  convenient  to  deal  with  a local  file-maker, 
especially  where  there  is  a large  consumption, 
because  of  the  reentting  ; bub  still,  most  work- 
men hold  the  belief  that  Sheffield  files  cut  the 
best  and  last  the  longest  Saws,  again,  of  all 
kinds,  from  tbe  monster  “ circular  ” to  the 
tiny  “ fret,”  will  be  found,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a hundred,  to  bear  some  well-known 
Sheffield  maker’s  name.  And  even  in  those 
cases  where  we  see  an  occasional  manufactory 
of  Sheffield  staples  located  in  such  towns  as 
Manchester  or  Birmingham,  we  can  scarcely 
call  it  competition ; for  tho  material  used  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  be  Sheffield  steel 
and  the  workmen  Sheffield  workmen.  London 
has  a reputation  for  fine  cutlery,  as  for  many 
other  branches  of  high-class  manufacture,  and 
the  general  explanation  of  this  will  be  that  the 
best  of  everything  is  naturally  attracted  to  the 
capital.  But  it  has  been  stated  that  99  per 
cent,  of  London  cutlery  is  actually  made  in 
Sheffield  ; and,  no  doubt,  the  remainder  is  pro- 
duced by  men  chosen  from  the  pick  of  the 
Sheffield  labour  market.  — From  “ Great 
Industries  of  Great  Britain”  for  July. 

Hydraulic  Lifts.  — Messrs.  Archibald 
Smith  & Stevens  have  just  completed  at  Nor- 
folk House,  Thames  Embankment,  a hydraulic 
lift  for  the  service  of  tbe  entire  height  of  the 
bnilding.  It  is  worked  in  connexion  with  the 
Hydraulic  Power  Company’s  mains. 
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The  Proposed  Gigantic  Iron  Tower  at 
Paris. — The  question  of  erecting  a gigantic 
tower  at  Faria,  as  proposed  and  designed  by  M. 
Eicbel,  has  suggested  several  considerations, 
not  the  least  important  of  which  is  whether  it 
is  possible  to  erect  such  a tower.  Supposing 
this  to  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  from  an 
engineer’s  point  'of  view,  there  still  remains 
another  question, — whether  the  tower  will  ever 
be  worth  the  money  required  to  construct  it. 
A third  objection  to  the  scheme  is  that  the 
effect  of  such  a vast  structure  would  destroy 
all  harmony  in  the  great  exhibition  of  which  is 
to  form  an  ornament.  Besides,  it  is  positively 
stated  in  a contemporary  that  the  assertion  that 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  communication  could 
be  opened  with  Dijon,  distant  188^  miles  from 
Paris,  is  not  quite  correct.  The  altitude  of  the 
proposed  monument  being  not  quite  1,000  ft., 
the  radius  of  the  horizon  could  not  exceed  60 
miles,  if  we  disregard  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface.  But  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  the  Rh6ne,  in  the 
C6te  d’Or,  although  not  very  lofty,  may  possibly 
be  perceived  from  an  elevation  of  1,000  ft.  at 
Paris,  under  the  most  favourable  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  they  are  not  very  far  from 
Dijon.  In  practice,  therefore,  such  a tower 
could  be  used  for  placing  Paris  in  communica- 
tion with  an  army  occupying  those  mountains. 
Iron. 

A ITew  Art  Gallery  in  th,e  City. — Last 
week  the  new  Art  Gallery  of  the  Corporation 
of  London  was  opened  at  Guildhall,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  Mr.  Henry  Squire,  chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee,  in  inviting  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  declare  the  gallery  open,  said  it  had  long  beeu 
felt  that  the  City,  with  its  great  wealth  and 
position,  ought  to  possess  a public  art  gallery 
in  fitting  companionship  with  its  schools  of 
education  and  music.  Last  year,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Clarke,  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
agreed  to  a resolution,  the  effect  of  which  had 
been  to  bring  together  into  one  centre  the  paint- 
ings and  other  works  which  are  now  on  the 
walls,  and  which  might  be  treated  as  the 
nucleus-collection  of  an  art  gallery  worthy  of 
the  City.  The  Lord  Mayor  said  it  affoided  him 
much  satisfaction  to  be  present  on  the  occasion, 
and  he  congratulated  the  Court  on  the  step  they 
had  taken.  He  trusted  that  the  Art  Gallery, — 
already  so  well  filled, — might  be  added  to  by 
the  liberality  of  the  citizens  from  time  to  time. 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  declaring  the  gallery 
open.  Among  the  artists  represented  ai-e  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Copley,  Opie,  Seymour,  Lucas, 
David  Roberts,  Breanski,  J.  P.  Knight,  Hoffner, 
Beechey,Northcote,Pickeragill,  Dicksee,  Hayter, 
Smirke,  Chantrey,  Woolner,  Noble,  Calder- 
Marshall,  aud  Durham.  The  Secretary  and 
Superintendent  of  the  gallery  is  Mr.  A.  G. 
Temple. 

The  Comte  de  Paris’s  Villa.  — The 
Geneva  papers  give  an  account  of  the  property 
near  that  city  which  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  said, 
on  good  authority,  to  have  selected  for  his  resi- 
deuce  in  exile.  The  villa,  which  belongs  to  M. 
Hava,  son-in-law  of  M.  Havre,  engineer  of  the 
St.  Gothard  line,  was  built  in  the  middle  of  last 
century,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake,  in  a small  but  well-wooded  park  of 
some  thirty  acres.  It  consists  of  a centre  with 
a slated  dome,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a long 
pavilion,  and  contains  ton  large  saloons  on  the 
ground  floor,  ten  on  the  first  floor,  and  seven  in 
the  upper  stoiy.  Adjoining  are  coachhouses 
for  six  carriages,  stabling  for  fifteen  horses, 
besides  a small  theatre  to  hold  150  persons. 
The  whole  house  is  supplied  with  water  on  every 
floor.  In  one  of  the  wings  is  a fine  gallery  with 
painted  ceiling  of  Louis  XVI.  date,  while  the 
great  drawing-room  is  furnished  with  valuable 
Boule,  and  contains  a beautiful  series  of  enamel 
decorations. 

The  Patent  Office  Library.  — We  are 
requested  to  state  that  the  Free  Public  Library 
at  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Soothampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,  will,  on  and  after  July  1st, 
1886,  bo  open  to  the  public  daily,  from  ten  a.m. 
to  ten  p.m.,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  from  ten 
a.m.  to  four  p.m.  This  library,  in  addition  to 
the  specifications,  indexes,  and  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Patent  Office,  contains  a large  col- 
lection of  the  leading  British  and  foreign 
scientific  journals,  transactions  of  learned 
societies,  and  text-books  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Science  and  Art. 

Reredos,  Cashel  Cathedral. — A new 
reredos,  of  pitch  pine,  has  been  recently  placed 
in  this  cathedral.  It  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis. 


The  Importance  of  the  Fine  Arts  to 
Humanity. — On  Thursday  evening  in  last 
week  Mr.  T.  H.  Maguire  delivered  a lecture  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  9,  Conduit-street,  on 
“The  Importance  of  the  Fine  Arts  to 
Humanity.”  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Lofhus  Brock,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Society.  The  lecturer  took  a hopeful  view  of 
the  prospects  of  art  in  the  present  age,  believing 
that,  although  many  of  the  public  affected  to 
form  a judgment  in  one  minute  of  that  which 
had  cost  years  of  thought  and  labour,  there  was 
a growing  appreciation  of  true  art,  and  that 
enlightened  patronage  would  be  more  freely 
bestowed  and  the  sympathy  which  acted  as  an 
inspiration  to  the  artist  would  produce  greater 
artists  and  greater  works  than  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  see.  The  artist  was  the  product  as 
well  as  the  producer  of  the  art  surroundings 
and  art  society  of  his  age.  Michelangelo  and 
Raffaelle  could  never  have  become  the  giants 
they  were  had  not  their  genius  been  fostered 
by  the  sympathy  of  powerful  patrons.  A 
generous  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  engraver’s 
art  as  a means  of  art-education,  and  to  the 
chromo-lithographs  of  our  illustrated  papers 
was  rendered,  the  lecturer  believing  that  the 
result  of  this  popular  art-teaching  would  be  a 
greatly-improved  standard  of  taste  through  all 
classes  of  society. 

The  Proposed  Liverpool  Cathedral. — The 

Liverpool  Post  of  Monday  last  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : — “Mr.  Ewan  Christian  writes  to  Mr. 
Clarke  Aspinall,  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries  to 
the  committee,  that  be  is  preparing  his  report 
upon  the  plans  sent  in  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  remarking,  however,  upon  the  importance 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  him.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  whilst  no  formal  appeal 
is  being  made  for  funds  until  the  final  selection 
of  a design,  yet  the  committee  will  most  grate- 
fully accept  any  and  every  present  help  that 
is  afforded  to  them,  as  considerable  outlay  has 
already  been  incurred  in  legal  and  other 
expenses.” 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBEB.  £.  e.  d.  £.  a.  d 

Greenheart,  B.G ton  6 6 0 7 0 0 

Teak,  E.I load  11  0 0 16  0 0 

Sequoia,  U.8 foot  cube 

Asq,  Canada  load 


Birch 
Elm  „ 

Fir,  Dantaic,  Ac 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Ripa 

,,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland, 2Dd and  l6t...8td,  100 
„ 4th  and  3td  

Eig»  


3 0 0 4 10  0 

3 10  0 4 0 0 

3 10  0 4 10  0 

1 10  0 4 0 0 

2 10  0 6 0 0 

400  6 10  0 

2 10  0 4 0 0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

fathom  3 10  0 6 0 0 

4 0 0 6 0 0 

log  2 16  0 4 10  0 

3 7 6 0 0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 


TIMBER  (continued), 
Bt,  Petersburg,  Ist  yellow 

„ 2nd  „ 

„ white  

Deals,  Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada  Pine,  Ist  

,,  2nd  

„ Srd,  Ac 

„ Spruce  Ist  

„ Srd  and  Sod 

New  Brunswick,  Ac 

Battens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in., 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba 

Honduras,  A« 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

Bt.  Domingo,  cargo  arerage 

Mexican  ,,  

Tobasco  ,,  

Hoadoras  ,,  

Maple,  Bird’s-eye 

Bose,  Eio  

Bahia.. 

Box,  Turkey  

Batin,  St.  Domingo  

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian  


£.  s.  d.  £.  B.  d, 
8 0 0 14  0 0 


6 0 0 16  0 0 
7 0 0 17  10  0 


6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 6 & 

0 6 0 0 7 0 

0 0 3|  0 0 4 

0 0 2i  0 0 4 

0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 6 0 0 7t 

0 0 6 0 0 7i 


ik 

6i 


0 0 6 0 0 8 
.ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

..  6 0 0 17  0 0 

foot  0 0 7 0 0 11 


0 0 4 0 0 6' 


METALS. 

Ibow— Pig,  in  Scotland ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

„ „ in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  London  

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops  ,,  

Nail-rods  „ 

COPPBB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  ton 

Best  selected 

Sheets,  strong 

„ India 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Ybi.low  Mbtxl lb. 

Lead — Pig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands 

Sheet,  English  

Spblteb— 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands  

Tin— 

Baaca  ton 

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zinc — 

English  sheet  ton 


4 10  0 4 17  6. 

4 6 0 4 10  0 

6 6 0 6 10  0 

6 16  0 8 10  0- 


49  0 0 60  0 0 

46  0 0 47  0 0- 

0 0 0 0 0 0. 

39  17  6 40  6 0- 

0 0 4i  0 0 

13  6 0 13  17  & 

13  16  0 0 0 0 

14  5 0 14  12  6- 

14  0 0 14  2 fi- 
ls 16  0 14  0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

102  6 0 0 0 0 

103  0 0 0 0 O 


18  0 0 18  5 O' 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  21  0 

Cocoannt,  Cochin  32  0 

Ceylon  26  6 

Copra 0 0 

Palm,  Lagos  24  0 

Palm-nut  K r*;!  0 0 

Eapeseed,  English  pale 23  0 

„ brown  21  10 

Cottonseed,  refined 


Tallow  and  Oleine 

,,  Refined  ..., 

Tubpbnxinb — 

American,  in  casks 

Tab  Stockholm 

Archangel 

0 19  0 0 

26  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 13  0 0- 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  o/  Advertisements  tn  this  Numier. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 

By  whom  required. 

New  Station,  Hertford 

Painting  and  Repairing  Urinals 

Gt.  Eastern  Ey.  Co.  ... 
St.  Marv,  Islington 

Whitewashing,  Ac 

Erection  of  Schools,  Ac.  

Mile  End  Guardians  ... 
School  Brd  for  London 

Rod  Deal  and  Batten  Ends 

City  of  Tondon  Union 

Wood  Paving  

Kerbing,  Tar-paving,  Metalling,  Ac.,  Works 
Laying  Cast-Iron  VVater  Maine,  Ac 

West  Ham  Local  Brd. 
Lewisham  Board  ofWks 
Southampton  Corporatn 

Broken  and  Unbroken  Stone 

Watch  House,  Portland  

Two-lloor  Transit  Shed  

New  Station,  Offices,  Ac.,  Gipsy  Hill 

Reservoir,  Ac.,  Oswestry 

Hull  CorporatioQ 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

Bristol  Corporation 

L.  B.  and  S.  C.  Ry.  Co. 
Liverpool  Corpoiation 

Town-hall,  Municipal  Offices,  Ac 

New  Church  (Holy  Trinity).  Shrewsbury 

Reinstation  of  Foresters’  Hall,  Clerkenwell-rd. 
Business  Premises,  High  Wycombe  

Dewsbury  Corporation 

Architect,  Surreyor,  < 
Engineer, 


OJlcial  

do. 

G.  R.  W.  Wheeler  . 

J.  M.  Knight 

Official  .., 

J.  W.  Girdlestone  ., 


Official 


do. 
do. 

Lewis  Angell 

Official  

W.  Matthews  

U.  A.  Smith 

J.  LovegrOTe 

J.  Fox  Sharpe  

Official  

J.  W.  Girdlestone  . 
Official  

G.  F.  Deacon  

Official  

H.  Holtom 

Oswell  A Smith  .... 


X.  Thurlow 


July  6th 
July  7th 
do. 

July  8th 
July  9th 
July  10th 


do, 

do. 

July  13th 
do. 
do, 
do. 

July  14th 
July  16th 
July  16th 
July  17th 
July  19th 
do. 

J uly  22nd 
July  27th 
Not  stated 
do, 
do. 


PUBLIC  AFPOINTUBNTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Julv  6th 

%l.  lOs.  per  week  ... 

July  10th 
July  19th 

Snrveyorand  Saoitary  Inspector 

Henloy.on.Thames  Cor. 
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LONDOIf.— For  rebuilding  12Sa,  Holborn,  for  Mr 
A.  W.  Gamsge.  Mr.  Jas,  Webster,  architect.  DooehtT- 
street » . s / 


BETHNAL  GREEN. — For  building  ten  houses.  Hart’s- 
lane  and  Florida-street,  Bethnal  Green-road,  for  Mr.  P.  J. 
Giion.  Messrs.  Thos.  & Wm.  Stone,  nrohitectr,  Great 
Winchester-street : — 

Hawkins £2,873  0 0 

Ames  2,876  0 0 

Wire 2,760  0 0 

Forrest 2,476  0 0 

Higgs  2,3r0  0 0 

Peppiatt 2,199  0 0 


G008TRET.— For  alterations  to  farm  house,  Goostrey. 
Mr.  T.  Hartas,  architect,  Manchester.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  J,  G.Petherick,  B.A.,  Weaste : — 

General  Electric  m ^ i 

Tender.  Bells.  Total. 

Acton £1,COO  ...£90  0...£8  0...  £1,098  0 

Brown  ...  997  ...  70  0 ...  3 0 ...  1,076  0 

Heywood  936  ...  106  17  ...  3 15  ...  1,046  13 

Massey...  925  ...  75  0 ...  4 0 ...  1,004  0 

Harrison.  905  ...  79  0 ...  3 15  ...  987  16 

Holt 890...  76  0 ...  3 0 ...  963  0 

Coates*..  870  ...  73  0 ...  7 0 ...  960  0 


Accepted, 


Main  onou-  ~ , , 
Structure.  Front,  4c.  Total. 

W.  & H.  Salmon  — ...  ...£1,619 

J.  M.  Macey  & Sons,.,  £1,230  ...£363  ...'  1,’683 

Brown  & Harris — ...  ..  1,687 

T.  L.  Green 1,278  ...  235  1,613 

Gould  4 Brand 1,216  ...  193  ...  1,413 

H.  L.  Holloway 1,127  ...  120  ...  1,247 

Puzey  & Lumley  974  ...  2-16  ...  1,220 

MUNDON  (Essex).— For  repairs  and  new  buildings, 
Parson^'6  Farm,  Mundon,  Essex;— 

N.  Saunderson,  Dedbara,  Essex  £1,100  0 0 

Reed,  Burnham,  Essex  868  10  0 

Diss,  Colchester  850  0 0 

E.  Linson,  London  840  0 0 

Cooper,  Goldhanger 750  0 0 

Ridley,  London 74a  0 0 

Warren,  Purleigh 720  0 0 


BBIM3DOWN.  — For  sewerage  works,  Brimsdown 
Estate.  Mr,  J.  Cooley,  surveyor:— 

Williams,  Tottenham £1,700  0 0 

Turner,  Dulwich  1,660  0 0 

F.  Yokes,  Islington  (accepted)  1,600  0 0 


BROMLEY. — For  erection  of  new  Banking  House  at 
Bromley,  Keut,  for  the  London  and  County  Banking 
Company  (Limited).  Mr.  W.  G.  Bartleot,  architect. 
Messrs.  Stonor  & Sons,  surveyors  : — 

Parsons  £3,970  0 0 

Payno  3,967  0 0 

Taylor 3,800  0 0 

Adcock  3,796  0 0 

Crossley  3,740  0 0 

Naylor 3,690  0 0 

Armand  3,641  0 0 

Smith  3,640  0 0 

Colls 3,000  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 3,480  0 0 

Cox  3 443  0 0 


CANNOCK. — For  additions  to  the  male  wards  at  the 
Cannock  Union  Workhouse.  Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  architect, 
Wolverhampton 

Hughes  4 Co.,  Churchbridge,  Cannock£860  0 0 

G.  4 F.  Higham,  Wolverhampton 820  0 0 

H.  Lovatt,  WolverhsTunton 740  0 0 

Bradford  4 Linford,  Cannock 726  0 0 

Horsman  4 Co  , Wolverhampton  710  0 0 

J.  Gilbert,  Penkridgo 691  0 0 

Jones  4 Son,  Sedgley 690  0 0 

S.  Wootton,  Bloiwich  681  0 0 

T.  Mason,  Hednesford  659  0 0 

J.  Greensill,  Great  Drpley  638  0 0 

Anderson,  Cannock 623  0 0 

J.  Guest,  Brettle-lano  610  0 0 

J.  Reynolds,  Cannock  (accepted)  606  0 0 


CHATHAM.— For  new  vestries  and  organ-chamber  to 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  New  Brompton.  Mr,  J.  W.  Nash, 
archiiect.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

Edser  4 Bockham  £1,000  0 0 

G.  Gates 790  0 0 

T.  Callund  4 Son 747  0 0 

C.  E.  Skinner  (accepted)  615  10  0 


CHATHAM.— For  repairs  and  alterations  to  stables  at 
Sun  Hotel,  Chatham.  Mr.  J.  W.  Nash,  architect: — 

H.  4 J.  Bathurst £188  0 0 

Edser  4 Bockham  142  0 0 

F.  Field  138  0 0 

T.  Pankhurst  (accepted)  130  0 0 


CHELSEA. — ForpuUinjr  down  and  rebuilding  premises, 
62  to  65,  Slosne-aquare,  Chelse^  for  Mr.  I.  J.  Stroulger, 
Mr.  F.  Knight,  architect.  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith,  surveyor  •— 
Pearce  * Lansdowne* ' 


Higgs  4 HiU 

Adamson  4 Sons 

C.WaU  

Hall,  Baddall,  4 Co 

Lathey  Bros.t  

Nightingale  

Stimpson  4 Co.  (accepted) 
• 16f.  credit. 


surveyor  :• 

aio,363  0 0 

6,340  0 0 

6,335  0 0 

6,198  0 0 

5,023  0 0 

6,000  0 0 

4,940  0 0 

4,730  0 0 

t 26f.  credit. 


CROYDON.— For  the  finishing  of  premises,  George- 
street,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Bacon.  Mr.  J.  Webster, 
architect,  Doughty-street  — 

Maides  4 Harper £673  0 0 

F.  R.  Docking  (accepted). 615  0 0 


HAMPSTEAD. — For  the  erection  of  dwellings,  Flask- 
walk  and  Back-lane,  Hampstead.  Mr.  Peter  Dollar, 
architect.  Mr.  B.  Swicstead,  surveyor 

W' all  Bros £5,727  0 0 

Scrivener  4 Co 6,489  0 0 

Stimpson  ti  Co 6,388  0 0 

Simpson  4 Son  6,378  0 0 

Flew  4 Co 6,200  0 0 

Manley  6,125  0 0 

Toma  4,743  0 0 


T’lMLICO.— For  shop-front  and  alterations,  4e.,  for  Mr, 
H.  Overton,  Pimlico.  Mr.  Jas.  Young,  architect 
Geo.  CoUs  (accepted) £340  10  0 


RAINHAM  (Kent). — For  house  and  shop,  High-street, 

Eainhsm.  Mr.  J.  W.  Nash,  architect,  Rochester  : 

8.  Alloway £690  10  0 

W.  C.  Snow  639  0 0 

H.  Sampson  gig  0 0 

A.  H.  Filley 590  0 0 

W.  Boorman  (accepted)  487  0 0 


HAMPSTEAD.— For  road  and  sewer-making  on  the 
National  Standard  Land  Company’s  Woodbine  Estate, 
Hampstead: — 


J.  Ford  4 Co.,Carter6t-}treet,  Westminster  (accepted). 
(.For  list  and  amounts  see  Builder  for  June  12,  p.  871.] 


HASTINGS.— For  making  new  entrance  to  Blacklauda 
Church,  Hastings.  Messrs.  Jeffery  4 SkilJer,  architects  ; 

Austin £124  0 0 

Warman  (accepted) 105  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  schools 
and  offices,  Gravel-lane,  Houndsditch,  in  the  City  Division, 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks,  surveyor : — 

Sabey  4 Son  £4,869  0 0 

Pritchard  4,244  0 0 

Oldrey 3,993  0 0 

Gibbons  3,916  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  3,895  0 0 

Hart 3,890  0 0 

Kirk  4 Randall 3,870  0 0 

Green  ....  3,860  0 0 

Johnson  3,846  0 0 

Stimpson  4 Co 3,800  0 0 

Jerrard  3,777  0 0 

Atherton  4 LatU 3,600  0 0 


LONDON.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Clarendon  Tavern,  Tidal  Basin,  Victoria  Dock-road,  for 
Messrs.  Smith,  Garrett,  4 Co.  (Limited).  Mr.  James  F, 
Wesley,  architect : — 

J.  A.  Taylor £069  0 0 

Harris  4 Wardrop e2J  0 0 

M,  A.  Palmer  4 Co 699  0 0 

J.  Walker  (accepted) 690  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  &c.,  of  83,  Fleet-street 
for  Mr.  S.  Weingott.  Mr.  W.  Ralph  Low.  architect  — 

8.  Morby  0 0 

J.  T.  Chappell 937  0 0 

B.  Cook 832  0 0 

Holliday  4 Greenwood  839  0 0 

Dove  Bros,  (accepted)  785  0 0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  31,  Hertford-street,  May- 
fair,  for  Mr.  F.  J.  Merrieless.  Mr.  W.  Floc^art,  archi- 
tect. Messrs.  Evans  4 Deacon,  surveyors:— 

Jerrard  £4,120  0 0 

Shaw 4,100  0 0 

Foster  4 Dictsee 4,063  0 0 

Pusey  4 Lumley  3,925  0 0 

Brass  3,786  0 0 

H.  4 E.  Lee  3,733  0 0 

La^vrenoe 3,695  0 0 

O.  4 £.  Bywaters 3,686  0 0 

Colls  4 Son 3,648  0 0 

Toms 3,043  0 0 

Braid  4 Co 3,686  0 0 

Stimpson  4 Co.... 3,470  0 0 


ROCHESTER. — For  alterations  and  renovating  Wes- 
leyan Chapel,  Rochester,  Mr.  J.  W.  Nash,  architect, 
Rochester.  Quantities  by  architect 

H.  4 J.  Bathurst £868  1 4 0 

J.  G.  Najlar  4 Son 755  0 0 

G.  Gates 710  0 0 

T.  Callund  4 Son 690  0 0 

C.  E.  Skinner  (accepted)  669  0 0 


SHOREDITCH.— For  erecting  warehouses,  68  and  60, 
Scnitton-street,  Curtain-road,  Shoreditch.  Mr  J Groom, 
architect.  No  quantities  :— 

Goodman £1,447  0 0 

■Roller  1,337  0 0 

Stimpson  4 Co 1,320  0 0 

Holloway  1,’293  0 0 

Beale  1,201  0 0 

Mattock  1,193  0 0 

Cheesemau 1,100  0 0 


TOTTENHAM.— For  the  constraction  of  a storm  over- 
flow receiver  and  precipitating  tank,  for  the  Tottenham 
Local  Board : — 

J.  Bloomfield.. £4,033  2 4 

B.  Cook  4 Co 3,978  0 0 

G.  Ossenton  3,260  0 0 

C.  Killingback  3,145  0 0 

George  Bell,  Tottenham  (accepted)  3,068  0 0 
PercivalHark 3 030  0 0 


WINDSOR.— For  preparatory  schools,  Beaumont,  Old 
Windsor.  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley,  architect.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Catherwood,  surveyor  : — 

Silver  4 Son £21,000  0 0 

Knight  4 Son  21,000  0 0 

20,376  0 0 
19,118  0 0 


Knight 
Wufia. 

Adamson  4 Sou  . 


Watson  .. 
Lawrence  4 Son .. 
Higgs  4 Hill  

Stimpson  4 Co.  .. 


18,600  0 0 
18,791  0 0 
18,780  0 0 
18,773  0 0 
18,653  0 0 


WINDSOR. — For  seven  houses  and  shops,  St.  Leonard’s* 
road,  for  Mr.E.O.  Seaker.  Messrs.  Edgington 4 Summer- 
bell,  architects,  Windsor ; — 

T.  H.  Kingerleo,  Banbury £8,992  0 0 

W.  Bourton,  Reading 8,990  0 0 

W.  Woodbridge,  Maidenhead 8,098  0 0 

Snell  4 Co,,  Maidenhead  8,083  0 0 

D.  C.  Jones  4 Co.,  Gloucester 8,636  0 0 

E.  Cornwell  4 Son,  Eastbourne  8,360  0 0 

W.  Watson,  Ascot  8,300  0 0 

Woolgar  4 Son,  Horsham 8,275  0 0 

C.  Claridge,  Banbury 0,177  0 0 

A.  Kimberley,  Banbury 7,992  0 0 

Turtle  4 Appleton,  Wandsworth 7,975  0 0 

E.  C.  Howell  4 Son,  Lambeth 7,896  0 0 

Kirk  Bros.,  Battersea 7,760  0 0 

E.  Jarvis,  Banbury 7,300  0 0 

T.  Martin,  Msidenliead 7,180  0 0 

E.  Bishop,  Windsor 6,900  0 0 


BANNER.  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &c. 


HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions. 

Bakmer  System  of  Sashtation  Aito  Sahitary  Appuances 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

Isternational  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  SOver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze.  •. 


For  farther  Particalaxa  and  Prices  apply  to 

BA.M'lTER  SA.1TITA.T101T  OOMPA.1TT, 

Wessex  Souse,  Northumberland  Avenue,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 
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The  Prevention  of  Floods : an  Irish  River 
Case. 

was  found  by  an 
Irish  Commission 
recently  appointed 
to  hold  an  inquiry 
respecting  the 
drainage  of  the  dis- 
trict traversed  by 
the  river  Barrow 
and  its  tributaries 
that  at  the  head  of 
the  river  there  is  a watershed  area  of 
408,000  acres,  the  water  from  which  pours 
through  a neck  at  Athy.  If  the  water- 
shed area  were  squared,  it  would  be 
about  twenty-five  miles  each  way,  north  to 
south  and  east  to  west,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  area  consist  of  table-land,  the  shallow 
depressions  which  the  water  - courses  follow 
being  separated  by  lands  of  low  elevation  and 
gentle  undulations.  On  the  river  and  its 
tributaries  within  this  area  are  situated  the 
towns  of  Athy  at  the  southern  border, 
Monasterevan  and  Portarlington  near  the 
centre,  Kildare  towards  the  north-east,  Mount- 
mellick  on  the  west,  Maryborough  on  the 
south-west,  and  Philipstown  on  the  north- 
west, with  other  towns  and  places.  Around 
and  near  to  these,  22,000  acres  of  land  are 
frequently  covered  with  water  to  the  average 
depth  of  a foot,  and  23,000  acres  around  and 
beyond  the  flooded  land  are  saturated  up  to  the 
surface,  although  not  covered  with  water. 
This  water  remains  for  many  weeks  together 
after  a wet  time,  and  even  months,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  river  being  such  that  the  flood- 
waters  run  off  very  slowly.  Here,  as  in 
England,  flood-water  standing  upon  land  for  a 
day  or  two, — a sufficient  time  to  allow  the  silt 
which  it  holds  in  suspension  to  sink  through  it 
and  be  deposited  on  the  land, — does  no  harm, 
it  is  rather  a benefit  to  the  land  : but  if  it 
remains  a long  time  it  is  very  injurious  in 
several  respects  5 it  kills  the  fine  herbage  and 
increases  the  growth  of  weeds  and  worthless 
grasses  ; it  creates  miasma  ; and  Dr.  MacCabe, 
the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Board,  said  that  when  the  land  is 
flooded  or  the  subsoil  waterlogged  by  recent 
floods,  the  solar  heat  which  should  be  absorbed 
by  the  soil  is  wasted  in  evaporating  the  water, 
and  from  this  evaporation  result  fogs  aloDg 
the  valleys  and  a cloud-laden  atmosphere, 
which  favours  a lowered  condition  of  vital 
power  ; “ one  of  the  worst  effects  produced  on 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  general 
lowering  of  the  vital  power  always  associated 
•with  the  absence  of  sunlight.  Where  there  is 
an  absence  of  sunlight,  a cloud-laden  atmo- 


sphere, and  fogs  along  the  valleys,  the  whole 
surroundings  are  depressing,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  vital  powers  which  all  possess  are 
unable  to  resist  ordinary  diseases.”  Dr. 
James  Kilbride,  of  Athy,  said  : “ A number 
of  people  are  permanently  lamed  by  rheum- 
atism. They  are  young  people,  and  they  will 
never  get  better  as  long  as  they  live  in  the 
locality.  If  the  river  were  lowered  the  sur- 
rounding land  could  be  made  dry,  and  this 
part  of  the  country  would  certainly  become 
much  more  healthy  than  it  is  at  present.”  In 
a flat  district  like  this  fogs  extend  laterally 
several  miles  from  the  river.  It  appeared, 
indeed,  that  the  fogs  could  he  seen  from  any 
point  above  them  to  extend  like  a lake,  15  ft. 
or  20  ft.  deep,  far  away  across  the  valleys. 

In  Athy,  Monasterevan,  Portarlington,  and 
Mountmellick,  the  wells  are  sunk  in  the 
inhabited  area  through  limestone  drift  or 
gravel.  These  being  superficial  wells,  when 
the  floods  occur  the  level  of  the  subsoil  water 
is  raised,  and  it  flows  into  the  wells  and 
pollutes  them,  for,  as  there  is  no  outlet  for  tbe 
drainage  of  the  houses,  the  sewage  is  carried 
into  the  wells  along  with  the  flood-water. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  valued  all  the  different 
tracts  of  land  in  the  district  for  the  Irish 
Board  of  Works,  had  examined  the  whole 
watershed  area  twenty  years  ago,  and,  on  com- 
paring the  river  and  its  tributaries  now  with 
what  he  found  it  to  he  then,  he  finds  the 
channel  has  become  narrower,  that  there  are 
islands  in  its  bed,  and  that  the  discharging 
power  is  less.  Aquatic  plants  are  growing, 
and  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  floods  clings 
to  them,  and  the  river  channel  is  reduced  in 
capacity.  The  people  living  there  told  him 
the  floods  were  far  larger  within  the  last  few 
years  than  ever  they  were  before.  The  native 
grasses  have  died  away,  and  are  supplanted  by 
coarse  stuff.  In  estimating  wbat  the  present 
value  of  the  land  is,  and  what  it  would  be  if 
the  river  were  so  managed  as  to  prevent  the 
land  being  flooded,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  acted  on  the 
assumption  that  the  submerged  lands  would 
be  permanently  relieved  from  floods,  and  that 
the  adjoining  land  which  is  injured  by  being 
waterlogged,  although  not  flooded  on  tbe  sur- 
face, would  be  enabled  to  be  drained  to  the 
depth  of  4 ft.  The  area  thus  to  be  improved 
is  45,640  acres,  the  increased  value  of  which 
would  be  10,018Z.  a year. 

The  means  to  be  adopted  to  effect  the  im- 
provement of  the  district  in  the  threefold 
respect  mentioned,  i.e.,  the  riddance  of  the 
fogs  and  miasma  now  arising  from  the  ground, 
the  lowering  of  the  water  level  in  the  ground, 
so  that  the  wells  should  not  be  affected,  and 
tbe  drainage  of  the  land  to  the  depth  of  4 ft. 

, for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  were 


stated  by  Mr.  Manning,  the  Chief  Engineer  to 
the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  to  be  to  begin  at 
Athy,  the  lowermost  point  of  the  drainage 
area,  and  to  widen  and  deepen  the  river  to  the- 
dimensions  of  160  ft.  bottom  width,  with  side 
slopes,  and  at  such  levels  as  to  produce  a 
maximum  depth  of  9 ft.  6 in.  of  water,  while 
the  surface  of  the  water  would  be  low  enough 
to  afford  an  outlet  for  the  drainage  of  the  land 
into  the  river  at  all  points.  For  sixteen  miles, 
from  Athy  to  Monasterevan,  the  inclination- 
would  be  15  in.  per  mile,  and  the  discharging 
capacity  of  the  river  at  Athy  would  be 
400,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  with  a maxi- 
mum mean  velocity  of  4 ft.  per  second. 

The  dimensions  of  the  channel  would  be 
reduced  as  the  work  advances  upwards,  so 
that,  combined  with  the  increased  inclination, 
the  dimensions  would  be  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  water  coming  into  the  river  at  all 
points.  This  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Manning  to 
be  one  cubic  foot  per  minute  per  acre  of  the 
watershed  area  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
district,  advancing'  to  3 cubic  feet  per  minute 
per  acre  in  the  upper  portion.  These  are 
founded  on  the  following  observations  and 
calculations.  The  river  Bann,  at  Toome,  im- 
mediately below  tbe  immense  reservoir  of 
Lough  Neagh,  discharged  during  the  flood  of 
February,  1877,  682,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
from  a catchment  area  of  1,193,600  acres,  or 
0'57  cubic  feet  per  acre,  the  area  of  the  lake 
being  100,000  acres.  On  that  day  the  lake 
rose  4 in.,  which  represented  a discharge 
of  0'845  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre 
of  the  catchment  area,  so  that  but  for 
tbe  interposition  of  the  reservoir  the 
discharge  into  the  lower  Bann  would  have 
been  1'417  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre. 
But  more  numerous  observations  were  made 
on  the  river  Brosna,  20  mOes  to  the  westward 
of  the  Barrow,  where  the  watershed  area  or 
catchment  is  285,232  acres.  Mr.  Kane  made 
observations  extending  over  thirty  years,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  greatest  rainfall  in  a 
year  was  39'90  in.,  the  least  14’ 42  in.,  and  the 
mean  27 '94.  The  greatest  in  twenty-four 
hours  was  2’09  in.,  which  occurred  in  June, 
1877.  At  Ferbane,  where  the  watershed  area 
is  285,232  acres,  the  greatest  observed  discharge 
was  267,477  cubic  feet  per  minute,  being  0'932 
cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  Commission  had 
the  advantage  of  having  for  one  of  its 
members  Mr.  Richard  Hassard,  C.E.,  who  was 
able  to  elicit  from  the  engineering  witnesses 
much  information  which  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  given,  and  Mr.  Hassard  asked  Mr. 
Manning  to  give  other  instances.  Accordingly 
he  stated  that  on  the  Woodford  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Brosna,  ^Yhere  the  watershed 
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area  is  101,455  acres,  the  flood  discharge  was 
1'12  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre.  The 
upper  Erne  district  is  309,000  acres,  and  the 
discharge  0'88  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre. 
The  rain  basin  or  catchment  area  of  another 
river,  the  Inny,  is  231,116  acres,  and  the 
discharge  0'88.  But  here  there  are  some 
lakes,  which  make  a difference  in  the  discharge 
when  taken  per  minute.  The  Ballinamore  and 
Balliconnell  district,  90,000  acres,  discharge 
1'12.  The  Fergus  district,  county  Clare, 
104,960  acres,  discharge  0'76.  But  here  again 
there  are  lakes,  and  also  swallow  holes  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  so  that  this  last  is  not  a 
good  example.  The  Boyne  district,  304,139 
acres,  discharge  0 50,  and  this  was  admitted  to 
be  a fair  example  for  comparison.  Then  there 
are  Loughs  Oughter  and  Gowna,  counties 
Cavan  and  Longford,  309,000  acres,  discharge 
0’83.  Lough  Corib,  county  Galway,  780,000 
acres,  discharge  0-89.  So  that,  when  Mr. 
Manning  puts  the  discharge  from  the  408,000 
acres  of  the  Barrow  district  at  400,000  cubic 
.feet  per  minute,  it  is  pretty  sure  that  it  will 
seldom  if  ever  be  exceeded.  It  might  possibly 
be  so  to  some  extent  in  the  course  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  but  it  is  safe  as  a calculation 
of  frequent  floods,  which  are,  practically,  the 
floods  to  be  guarded  against.  For  the  upper 
parts  of  the  district,  and  for  smaller  and 
steeper  areas,  the  flood  discharge  is  estimated 
at  3 cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre.  On  these 
bases  the  dimensions  of  the  channels  and  other 
parts  of  the  works  are  calculated,  and  the 
estimate  for  the  work,  including  contingent 
expenses  of  sluices,  &c.,  is  474,664/.,  and,  as 
the  area  of  the  land  injured  by  the  flood  is 
45,641  acres,  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  this 
land  would  be  10/.  lls.  3d. 

But  here  comes  in  an  important  consider- 
ation— whether  only  those  lands  which  are 
directly  benefited  by  the  main  or  arterial 
drainage  should  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  the  works,  or  whether  the  whole 
area  within  the  watershed  should  contri- 
bute in  some  degree.  A witness,  Mr.  James 
Stewart  Kincaid,  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  a 
landowner  in  the  county  Kildare,  within  the 
area  to  be  dealt  with,  who  is  himself  a trustee 
of  some  Drainage  Boards.  He  has  had  a good 
deal  of  experience  on  many  estates  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  said  that  the  contribution 
to  the  drainage  works  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  lower  lands  actually  injured  by  floods, 
but  should  embrace  the  entire  watershed  area 
■of  each  portion  of  the  river,  as  regards  the 
maintenance  of  the  main  waterway.  " I would 
say  that  every  acre  of  enclosed  and  profitable 
land  which  contributes  its  drainage  or  surface 
water  to  the  river  should  bear  a portion  of  the 
-^sessment  of  maintaining  the  waterway.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  every  one  having  land  within 
the  watershed  area  or  catchment  basin  has  a 
right  of  free  passage  for  the  water  down  to  the 
sea  ; but,  then,  they  should  maintain  that 
highway  for  the  water  in  a proper  condition. 
In  this  instance  the  taxable  area  would  only 
■amount  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  area, 
all  of  which  ought  to  bear  some  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  channel.”  He 
would  charge  a rate  upon  the  whole  area  for 
maintaining  the  waterway,  and  another  rate 
upon  the  lands  actually  improved.  It  is 
inequitable  not  to  tax  the  upper  lands  at  all, 
for,  owing  to  the  steeper  declivities  of  these 
parts  of  the  watershed  area,  the  soil  is  more 
easily  carried  away,  and  they  contribute  not 
only  the  water  which  falls  upon  them  and 
descends  at  a rapid  rate, — they  have  a right, 
no  doubt,  to  send  down  the  water, — but  t^ey 
also  send  down  what  they  have  no  right  to 
send,  that  is  the  debris.  Of  course  the  rate  for 
the  upper  lands  should  be  a small  one,  and  not 
at  all  equal  to  the  rate  upon  the  lands  actually 
freed  from  floods.  The  only  exception  should 
be  plantations.  They  delay  the  run  of  water 
off  the  ground  and  fasten  the  soil.  Another 
witne.ss,  Mr.  Joseph  Fennell,  agreed  with  this. 
He  thought  the  whole  area  of  the  basin  should 
contribute  more  or  less,  for  the  silt  is  brom^ht 
from  the  higher  grounds.  ° 

All  the  points  of  this  subject  of  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  which  we  have  brought  forward 
from  this  case  are  such  as  will  aiso°have  to  be 
considered  in  any  English  case. 


RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  ON  THE 
ACROPOLIS. 

HE  first  issue  of  the  “ Museums  of 
Athens,”  the  work  to  which  we 
called  attention  a few  weeks  ago, 
has  just  appeared.  It  contains  eight 
beautiful  phototype  plates,  all  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  recent  “ find  ” 
near  the  Erechtheion.  We  may  say  at  once 
that  we  have  seen  no  finer  phototypes  ; they 
are  exceedingly  clear,  sharp,  and  effective.  If  the 
succeeding  numbers  keep  up  the  same  standard 
of  execution,  there  is  nothing  left  to  desire, 
and  criticism  at  a distance  from  the  original 
will  be  rendered  as  little  hazardous  as  possible. 
Plate  I.  shows  the  scene  of  the  discovery 
and  the  excavators  at  work,  with,— if  our 
memory  serves  us  aright, — M.  Kabaddias  him- 
self inspecting  operations.  He  gives  us  in  the 
accompanying  text  some  interesting  particulars 
as  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  his  find.  At 
a depth  of  between  3 metres  to  4^  metres 
below  the  ground  the  workmen  came  sud- 
denly on  a deposit  consisting  of  three  strata 
of  sculptural  and  architectural  remains,  each 
stratum  being  separated  by  an  intervening 
layer  of  rubbish  stones.  What  we  may 
call  the  “monumental”  strata  consisted  of 
pedestals,  statues,  inscribed  slabs,  fragments 
of  architectural  decoration,  feet  and  hands, 
heads,  pieces  of  potsherd  and  some  coal  and 
earth;  the  rubbish  stones  which  intervene 
between  these  layers  are  said  to  have  come 
from  the  Acropolis  wall.  The  theory  respect- 
ing the  burial  of  all  this  sacred  treasure  held 
by  Dr.  Kabbadias  is  as  follows  : — “ When  the 
Persians  forced  their  way  into  the  Acropolis 
they  burned  the  Temple  of  Athene  and  de- 
molished the  statues  which  they  met  with 
here  and  there,  throwing  them  from  their 
pedestals,  crushing  and  knocking  off  their 
heads,  hands,  and  feet.  The  Athenians, 
on  their  return,  determined  to  restore,  and 
succeeded  in  restoring,  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
gods  in  a more  beautiful  and  magnificent  style; 
but  the  ruined  statues  were  useless,  not  being 
objects  of  adoration,  but  simply  offerings,  and 
being  ruined  they  had  no  longer  any  value. 
At  the  same  time  they  wished  to  level  the 
surface  of  the  Acropolis  by  heaping  it  up  and 
raising  it,  they  were  even  compelled  to  do  so  in 
order  to  erect  its  splendid  edifices.  But  for 
this  heaping  up  they  wanted  material,  and  so 
they  collected  whatever  was  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  Acropolis  after  the  destruction 
by  the  Persians, — statues,  inscriptions,  also  the 
stones  of  the  burned  and  demolished  build- 
ing. These  statues  were  then  regarded  by 
the  Athenians  after  the  Persian  War  as  worth- 
less, and  therefore  they  made  use  of  them  to 
fill  up  and  heighten  the  surface  of  the  Acro- 
polis. But  supposing  that  they  had  a religious 
value,  and  a very  high  one,  the  Athenians, 
nevertheless,  as  they  were  in  a mutilated  con- 
dition, could  use  them  to  supply  the  material 
they  required,  and.  at  the  same  time,  deposit- 
ing them  in  the  ground,  preserve  them  from 
every  desecration.” 

This  is,  of  course,  pure  theory,  but  it  is 
possible  that  such  a blending  of  religious  senti- 
ment and  material  economy  might  commend 
itself  to  the  ancient, — as  it  assuredly  would  to 
the  modern, — Greek  mind.  We  may  note, 
once  for  all,  with  regret,  that  the  English 
version  of  the  text  is  very  feeble  and  long 
drawn  out  and  far  from  clear  ; in  fact,  either 
the  French  or  German  version  is  easier  read- 
ing. Perhaps,  had  England,  as  well  as  Ger- 
many and  France,  possessed  her  archceological 
“school”  at  Athens,  some  member  of  it 
might  have  revised  for  us  the  English  text. 

After  all,  however,  the  main  value  of  the 
publication  is  not  the  commentary,  but  the 
plates.  Seven  of  these  give  us  six  of  the  most 
important  statues  discovered,  one  in  two  views. 
These  statues,  as  is  well  known,  are  for  the 
most  part  of  uniform  type,  though  in  details 
they  offer  peculiarities  of  treatment.  They 
represent  a female  figure, — whether  goddess, 
priestess,  or  worshipper,  is  as  yet  unknown, — 
in  standing  posture,  draped  in  long  chiton 
and  himation.  The  hair  is  arranged  in  long 
formal  curls,  and  bands  falling  before  and 
behind  ; on  the  head  a head-dress,  ornamented 


with  various  patterns.  The  right  hand  in  some 
of  the  fragments  contains  a fruit.  The  type, 
as  a whole,  is  near  akin  to  the  archaic  female 
torsos  found  at  Delos  by  the  Nicole  Fran^aise, 
but  the  work  of  the  Athenian  statues  is  much 
finer.  They  have  also  this  marked  advantage, 
that  they  have  been  originally  richly  adorned 
with  colour,  which  has  remained  in  remark- 
able good  preservation  ; red,  blue,  green,  light- 
grey,  are  all  still  clearly  to  be  seen.  A very 
noticeable  feature  in  several  of  the  statues  is 
a “large  upright  bar  of  bronze”  just  in  the 
centre  of  the  skull.  M.  Kabbadias  conjectures 
that,  if,  as  is  supposed,  these  statues  stood  in 
the  open  air,  this  may  have  served  as  a sup- 
port for  an  umbrella  to  protect  them  from  sun 
and  rain.  Such  a protection  would  be  specially 
necessary  to  statues  so  richly  coloured. 

Another  noticeable  thing  about  the  statues 
is  that  the  pieces  of  which  they  are  made  up 
are  found  together  in  a peculiar,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  xrnique  fashion ; one  of  the  portions  to 
be  joined  has  a long  stone  projection  of  wedge 
shape,  and  thus  fits  into  a corrresponding 
hole.  The  junction  is  made  more  secure  by 
being  cemented  with  a white  substance,  which 
experts  declare  to  be  lime. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  about  the  sculptor 
of  these  statues  ; but  among  the  inscriptions 
found  occur  the  names  of  six  artists,  one  of 
them  known  to  us  by  literary  tradition,  Antenor, 
who  made  the  statues  of  Harmodios  and 
Aristogeiton.  Eight  more  plates  relating  to 
these  discoveries  are  promised  for  the  next 
^ssue. 


THE  LOTTERY  LOAN  FOR  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL. 

SHE  Projet  do  Loi,  having  for  object 
“ To  Authorise  the  Universal  Com- 
pany of  the  Interoceanic  Canal  of 
Panama,  to  issue  a Lottery  Loan,” 
which  was  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, on  the  I7th  ultimo,  is  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  by  the  Ministers 
of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  and  of  Public 
Works.  The  Exposi  des  Motifs  states  that  M. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1885,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
a letter,  which  is  reproduced  m extenso,  asking 
for  the  authorisation  to  issue  a loan  of  600 
millions  of  francs  by  way  of  lottery.  M.  de 
Lesseps  states  that  471  millions  of  francs  had 
been  called  up,  and  expended  or  engaged  for  the 
execution  of  the  canal,  and  that  12  millions  of 
cubic  m^res  (being  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  estimated  total)  of  excavation  had  been 
moved.  The  persons  interested  in  the  canal 
are  102,116  shareholders  and  217,623  loan  or 
bond  holders.  The  approximate  cost  of  the 
construction  of  the  canal  was  estimated  by  M. 
Voisin,  in  1879,  at  1,070  millions  of  francs. 
The  tariff’ of  15  francs  per  ton  (or  rather  more, 
per  mile,  than  three  limes  that  of  the  Suez 
Canal),  is  proposed  ; and  the  annual  charge  of 
6V  millions  of  francs  is  put  down  for  mainten- 
ance and  working. 

On  receiving  the  application  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  sent,  in  December  1885,  M. 
Rousseau,  an  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Fonts 
et  Chauss^es,  to  Panama,  to  report  on  the 
state  and  prospect  of  the  undertaking.  M. 
Rousseau’s  report  has  not  been  published,  but 
the  Expose  des  Motifs  says  : “ M.  Rousseau, 
in  his  conclusions,  admits  the  possibility  of 
succeeding  in  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ; 
he  points  out  the  grandiose  character  of  the 
work,  the  importance  of  the  efforts  already 
made,  and  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
ensuring  its  success  by  the  means  of  a French 
company.  He  adds  th-at,  as  the  approbation 
of  the  designs  and  the  contracts  is  beyond 
the  province  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the 
direction  of  the  works,  the  enterprise  pre- 
senting in  other  respects  serious  contingencies, 
the  government  cannot  give  to  the  company 
either  counsels  or  any  guarantee.” 

But  the  government,  in  M.  Rousseau’s 
opinion,  ought  to  make  sure  that  the  company 
pursues  its  work  with  reflection  ; that  it  does 
not  ignore  its  difficulty,  and  that  it  should 
guide  its  measures  by  the  advice  of  men  con- 
siderable for  their  science  and  moral  authority 
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— in  a word  that  the  future  measures  should 
be  submitted  to  a serious  and  profound  study. 

The  Government,  on  this,  applied  to  the 
Company  for  a special  report  on  the  under- 
taking, and  the,  latter  replied  that,  while 
the  technical  Commission  did  not  deny  the 
dilRculties  which  opposed  the  realisation  of  the 
programme,  it  expressed  the  conviction  that 
they  could  be  overcome.  It  was  of  opinion 
that  the  600  millions  now  applied  for  would 
be  “ at  least  sufficient  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise to  a degree  of  advancement  which  would, 
it  thought,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  a final  success, 
which  might  be  assured  by  means  of  a last 
effort,  measurable  with  precision.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  original  capital 
of  12,000,000L,  together  with  the  loans  already 
raised  in  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  come  to  an 
f‘ggr^gate  of  36,747, 740^.,  which  the  lottery 
loan  will  raise  to  60,747,740Z.,  or  upwards  of  a 
milliard  and  a half  of  francs.  The  length  of 
the  canal  is  45  miles.  The  decree  with  which 
the  Projet  de  Loi  terminated  authorises  the 
issue  of  a loan  to  the  amount  of  600  millions 
of  francs,  at  a rate  of  interest  not  less  than 
3 per  cent.,  and  not  more  than  4 per  cent. ; 
the  difference  between  the  two  rates  being  dis- 
tributable by  way  of  lottery. 

The  actual  debit  of  the  Company  is  as 

follows : — 

To  original  capital  (including 
10,000  shares  given  to  Pro- 
moters, as  paid  up)  £12,000,000 

To  5 per  cent,  loan  of  Sept.  7, 

1882  5,000,000 

To  3 per  cent,  loan  of  Oct.  3, 

1883  12,000,000 

To  4 per  cent,  loan  of  April  25, 

1884  7,747,740 

£36,747,740 

To  lottery  loan  24,000,000 

£60,747,740 

The  interest  that  the  Company  is  paying  out 


of  capital  is  : — 

5 per  cent,  on  £12,000,000  £600,000 

5 ,,  „ 5,000,000  250,000 

3 „ „ 12,000,000  360,000 

4 „ „ 7,747,740  309,909 

£1,519,909 

Add  ^ per  cent,  on  loans  for 
amortisation  123,369 

Present  annual  charge £1,643,278 

Add  4^  per  cent,  on  lottery 
loan  and  amortisation 1,080,000 


Annual  charge  when  new  loan 
is  raised  for  interest  and 
amortisation £2,723,278 


From  the  proceedings  which  have  taken 
place  before  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  it  appears  that  M.  Eousseau  has 
distinctly  reported  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
completing  the  canal  for  the  sum  above  stated. 
M.  Jacquier,  an  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Fonts 
et  Chaussees,  who  has  been  recently  appointed 
Director  of  Works  on  the  canal,  has  given 
evidence  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  construct  the  canal  without  locks. 
As  to  this,  M.  de  Lesseps  states  that  he  has 
not  come  to  any  decision,  but  would  act  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  science.  Judging 
from  the  section  of  the  line,  and  the  necessity 
for  obtaining  a full  water  supply  for  the 
summit  pond,  a cutting  of  200  ft.  in  depth 
may  be  avoided.  But  this  would  require 
forty  locks,  of  10  ft.  lift  each,  or  equivalent 
works.  This,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, would  add  four  hours  to  the  time 
for  transit  in  one  direction.  And,  as  to  back- 
ward and  forward  traffic,  the  experience  of  the 
Suez  Canal  seems  to  indicate  that  the  locks 
must  be  double. 


Llandovery.— The  memorial  stones  of  “The 
Williams  Pantycilyn  Memorial  Chapel”  were 
laid  on  June  16th  by  Messrs.  David  Davies,  M.P., 
and  D.  Pugh,  M.P.  The  style  of  the  building 
is  Gothic  of  the  Decorated  period.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  in  the  chapel  for  about  260 
persons,  and  in  the  schoolroom  at  the  rear  for 
about  eighty.  The  cost  will  be  about  2,200i., 
and  the  contract  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  builder,  Swansea,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Phillips, 
of  Tynte  Chambers,  Cardiff.  ’ 


NOTES. 

discussion  on  the  subject  of 
ryns  at  the  special  meeting  of 
) Hellenic  Society  last  week, 
which  we  give  a full  report  in 
another  column,  cannot  be  held  to  have  estab- 
lished a case  in  any  certain  or  conclusive 
manner  for  either  of  the  views  maintained. 
That  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld  should 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  come  over  from 
Athens  to  give  their  personal  answer  to  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Penrose  is  a high  practical 
compliment  to  that  eminent  English  student 
of  Greek  architecture,  and  a proof  that  the 
German  savants  admitted  that  there  was 
something  that  called  for  a reply.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann was  received  with  the  cordiality  which 
his  energy  and  enterprise  and  his  remarkable 
career  as  a discoverer  must  ensure  for  him 
everywhere,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
made  any  figure  as  an  advocate  of  his  own 
views,  as  his  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Penrose 
almost  entirely  evaded  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  his  English  critic,  and  was  little 
more  than  an  ad  capiandum  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  his  audience  ; and  had  it  not 
been  for  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  assistance  he  must 
have  been  adjudged  to  have  lost  his  case.  Dr. 
Dorpfeld,  who  thoroughly  secured  the  respect 
of  his  audience,  and  whom  we  are  very 
glad  to  have  seen  among  us,  gave  a thought- 
ful and  well-considered  rt’surne  of  his  reasons 
for  believing  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
Tiryns  remains,  and  his  reference  to  the 
“personal”  feeling  pervading  the  attack  of 
Mr.  Stillman  in  the  Times  seems  not  to  be 
without  reason.  The  real  point  which  remains 
for  contention  is  that  of  the  date  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  tools,  the  tubular  drill  and  saws, 
of  which  the  marks  are  found  on  the  stones  of 
the  Tiryns  walls.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  admits  the 
marks,  but  insists  on  the  ancient  character 
of  such  tools  ; on  which  point  Professor 
Middleton,  whose  recent  work  on  Rome 
has  established  his  reputation  as  an  ex- 
tremely acute  observer,  is  with  him.  Both 
Professor  Middleton  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld  made  a 
strong  point  in  favour  of  the  prehistoric  view 
by  references  to  the  archaic  character  of  the 
frieze  of  kvovoq^  which  we  selected  for  illus- 
tration as  the  most  remarkable  of  the  details 
figured  in  Dr.  Schliemann’s  book,  and  which 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  showed  very  logical  reasons  for 
believing  was  discovered  in  its  original 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
curious  discrepancies  as  to  fact  between  Mr. 
Penrose  and  Dr.  Diirpfeld,  the  latter  asserting 
that  no  bricks  were  found  except  in  the 
admittedly  Byzantine  remains,  while  Dr. 
Schliemann  appears  to  have  admitted  the 
bricks,  but  attributed  their  appearance  to 
the  action  of  the  conflagration.  We  quite 
concur  with  Mr.  Penrose  in  the  conclusion 
that  previously  unburned  bricks  could 
never  assume  the  similitude  of  regularly 
burned  bricks  by  the  accidental  process 
of  a conflagration ; so  that  here  is  a 
double  discrepancy  as  the  result  of  this 
triangular  duel.  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  again,  showed 
some  of  that  too  great  readiness  of  belief 
which  we  remarked  on  in  reviewing  his 
chapter  in  the  “ Tiryns  ” volume  (which,  in 
fact,  makes  the  architectural  value  of  the 
book).  His  argument  that  a wall  is  to  he 
reckoned  as  the  same  age  with  the  Cyclopean 
wall,  because  it  is  built  parallel  with  the 
latter,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  sound,  except 
by  those  who  are  very  desirous  to  agree  with 
him.  The  defence  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld  and 
Professor  Middleton,  however,  in  favour  of 
the  pre-historic  theory  is  strong  in  many 
points ; and  the  case  for  the  present  remains 
an  open  one. 


The  case  of  Nosotti  v.  Saunders  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  to  readers  of  this 
journal  of  any  of  the  decisions  which  have 
been  given  during  the  last  month  or  two.  It 
decided  that  a person  who  is  asked  to  tender 
for  work  cannot,  if  the  work  goes  off,  receive 
from  the  employer  any  cost  incurred  in  making 
out  the  tender,  unless  there  has  been  an 
express  contract  with  the  employer  that  he 
will  repay  these  expenses.  From  a legal  point ' 


of  view  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this,  and 
we  confess  to  some  surprise  that  the  question 
should  ever  have  been  raised.  But,  since  it  has 
been  argued  and  decided,  it  must  be  noted  as 
a legal  decision  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  all  builders  and  contractors.  If  they  are 
likely  to  be  put  to  expense  in  getting  out  a 
tender,  they  should,  before  doing  so,  obtain  an 
undertaking  that  such  expense  will  be  repaid. 
If  they  prefer  to  trust  to  chance,  they  cannot 
complain  if  from  time  to  time  they  are  out  of 
pocket  by  sending  in  tenders  which  are  not 
accepted. 


IN  reference  to  the  drawing  by  De  Witte, 
dated  1669,  in  the  collection  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Water-colour  Painters,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robinson  denies  that  it  is  a real  De  Witte,  or 
of  that  date,  and  asserts  that  it  is  only  a 
water-colour  copy,  at  a much  later  date,  of  one 
of  De  Witte’s  oil-paintings. 


The  business  of  the  Light  and  Air  Special 
Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
which  has  been  in  existence  three  or  four  years, 
is  to  be  transferred,  we  understand,  to  one  of 
the  standing  committees  of  that  body.  The 
special  committee  on  this  subject  has  in  one 
sense  been  very  much  a standing  committee, 
and  we  have  doubts  whether  the  committee  to 
which  the  business  is  now  referred  will  be  able, 
for  a long  time  to  come,  to  make  any  report. 
Whether  in  the  end  any  practical  result  will  be 
obtained  from  the  deliberations  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  these  committees  is  doubtful.  But 
no  doubt,  when  their  report  is  published, — 
perhaps  we  are  over  sanguine' in  looking  so  far 
into  the  future, — it  will  be  certain  to  contain 
much  interesting  material ; and  if  these  bodies 
produce  no  other  fruit,  they  will  only  be  like 
innumerable  Government  Committees,  whose 
labours  are  to  be  seen  in  piles . of  almost- 
forgotten  blue  books. 

From  the  AiXtIov  rijt;  ‘EffTiag  (No.  489)  we 
learn  that  the  upper  part  of  a very  fine 
statue, — the  lower  half  of  which  was  dug  up 
some  months  ago, — has  been  discovered  on  the 
Acropolis.  The  face  is  reported  as  of  very  fine 
workmanship,  the  iris  of  the  eyes  and  the  lips 
are  painted  red,  and  there  are  other  remains 
of  colour.  On  the  head  is  a wreath.  The  style 
is  archaic,  but  the  modelling  of  the  limbs  is 
distinctly  seen  beneath  the  drapery,  which  is 
full  and  heavy.  The  statue  is  life  size  ; it  has 
been  placed  in  the  Central  Museum. 

OUR  contemporary  Invention  says  that  the 
latest  rebuff  to  the  press  has  been 
administered  by  the  South  Kensington 
authorities  to  the  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
whose  representative  was  refused  admittance 
to  a “ conference  ” on  some  subject  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  that  journal,  on  the  ground 
that  “ the  question  of  allowing  representatives 
of  the  press  to  report  the  proceedings  had  not 
been  raised.”  We  are  able,  from  our  own 
experience,  to  corroborate  the  remark  made 
by  Invention,  that  “ the  importance  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  press  is  curiously 
under-rated  by  the  powers  that  be  at  South 
Kensington.”  There  is  a “Literary  Super- 
intendent,” it  is  true,  but  representatives  of 
the  press  object  to  being  “superintended”  by 
any  but  those  to  whom  they  are  responsible. 
It  is  evidently  no  part  of  the  “Literary  Super- 
intendent’s ” duties  to  see  that  the  press  have 
adequate  facilities  for  doing  their  work,  for  it 
was  only  after  repeated  applications  for  a press 
pass  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 
that  we  obtained  one.  The  same  thing 
occurred  last  year  in  relation  to  the  Inven- 
tions Exhibition.  It  is  usual  in  connexion 
with  other  exhibitions,  even  where  there  is  no 
“ Literary  Superintendent,”  to  ofi'er  the  usual 
facilities  for  the  free  admission  of  the  properly- 
accredited  representative  of  every  journal 
which  can  fairly  claim  to  be  interested  in  the 
contents  of  the  exhibition.  But,  to  do  them 
justice,  niggardly  as  the  authorities  at  Ken- 
sington are  in  the  matter  of  press  passes,  they 
are  very  liberal  in  dispensing  printed  circulars 
and  paragraphs  for  insertion  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  journals  to  whom  they  are  so 
illiberal  in  other  respects. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


^PHE  Employers’  Liability  Act  has  given  rise 
JL  to  far  toa  much  litigation.  For  the  parties 
to  actions  arising  out  of  it  are,  on  one  side, 
usually  persons  ill  able  to  embark  in  litigation. 
A case  reported  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Law  Jtepori^,  Howe  v.  Finch,  further  explains 
this  Act.  The  first  section  speaks  of  ‘’defects 
in  the  condition  of  the  . . . works  . . . con- 
nected with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the 
employer.”  A Court  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  has  held  that  this  means  works 
actually  used  for  a business,  not  works  in 
course  of  construction  or  intended  to  be  so 
used.  In  the  case  in  question  a part  of  an 
inconipleted  wall  fell  on  the  workman.  This 
wall  formed  part  of  a warehouse  not  yet  in 
use.  Both  the  County  Court  Judge  and  sub- 
sequently the  Divisional  Court  decided  that 
there  was  no  remedy  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  but  they  gave  their  opinion  that 
there  was  a right  of  action  under  the  general 
law  for  negligent  construction  ; but  with  this 
we  are  not  now  concerned. 


The  Richmond  Vestry  have  now  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
sanction  to  borrow,  on  the  security  of  the 
district  rates,  the  sum  of  96,000/.  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  Mortlake  drainage  scheme, 
by  which  they  have  now  decided  to  stand  or 
fall.  But  the  opposition  to  the  scheme  is 
strong,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
inquiry  into  the  application  for  the  loan  is 
likely  to  be  a protracted  one.  It  shows  with 
what  leniency  the  Thames  Valley  Urban 
Authorities  have  been  treated,  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  though  Richmond,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Acts, 
1857  and  1864,  and  the  Thames  Navigation 
Act,  1866,  and  subsequent  Acts,  is  forbidden 
to  divert  its  sewage  into  the  Thames,  that  town 
still  allows  large  quantities  of  sewage  to  flow 
into  the  river.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
adopted  scheme  is  that  of  Mr.  John  Charles 
Melliss,  C.E.,  who  proposes  to  convey  the 
sewage  to  a plot  of  land  at  Mortlake,  where  it 
would  be  purified  ; the  site,  eleven  acres,  is  to 
be  purchixsed  from  Mr.  Thomas  Keane  Fitz- 
gerald for  the  sum  of  10,000/.  In  the  carrying 
out  of  this  scheme  the  Richmond  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  and  the  Richmond  Vestry 
unite,  and  the  parishes  comprehended  in  the 
scheme  will  be  Barnes,  Mortlake,  Kew,  and 
Petersham.  The  present  rateable  value  of  the 
district  of  the  Richmond  Urban  Authority 
amounts  to  167,970/.  ; and  that  of  the  Rural 
Authority  to  137,227/. 


A CORRESPONDENT  draws  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  accepted  design  for 
the  Sunderland  Municipal  Buildings,  which 
we  published  on  June  26th,  some  of  the  chim- 
neys which  must  exist  according  to  the  plan, 
are  ignored  in  the  elevation  ; this  appears  to  be 
the  case,  unless  the  flues  are  artfully  carried 
away  into  some  unseen  stack  in  the  rear.  The 
omission  in  competition  elevations  of  necessary 
features  which  are  shown  in  the  plans,  but 
which  would  inj  ure  the  eflect  of  the  elevations, 
is,  we  fear,  not  an  uncommon  form  of  evasion 
of  inconvenient  facts,  which  ought  not  to  escape 
the  eagle  eye  of  “ the  assessor." 


DR.  SCHLIEMANN’S  DISCOVERIES  AT 
TIRYNS. 

SOCIETY  FOE  THE  PEOMOTION  OF  HELLENIC 
STUDIES. 

Under  the  anspicea  of  this  Society,  a special 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House,  on  Friday, 
Jnly  2,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
questions  at  issue  between  Dr.  Schliemann, 
Dr.  Diirpfeld,  and  others,  on  the  one  side,  and 
between  Mr.  Stillman  (the  Times  correspondent 
at  Athens),  Mr.  Penrose,  and  others  on  the  other 
side,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  remains 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Tiryns.  There 
was  a very  crowded  attendance. 

Mr.  John  Evans,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Schliemann 
and  Dr.  Dorpfeld  had  come  over  expressly  to 
defend  their  views  against  their  critics. 


Mr.  Penrose’s  Remarks. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Penrose  opened  the  discussion  by 
reading  the  following  paper  : — 

When  I visited  Tiryns  in  April  last  I little 
thought  that  I should  be  called  upon  to  say 
anything  about  it  on  a public  occasion,  but 
circumstances  not  of  my  own  seeking  have  led 
to  it,  and  now  I am  not  proposing, — indeed,  I 
am  not  able, — to  come  before  you  with  any 
detailed  statement.  My  visit  to  Tiryns  and 
Mycenin  was  a very  hurried  one,  undertaken 
solely  in  the  desire  to  understand  better  Dr. 
Schliemaun’sdescriptious.  My  companion,  how- 
ever, whose  letters  in  the  Times  are  doubtless 
familiar  to  you,  bad  been  over  the  ground 
before,  and  was  also  familiar,  by  the  study  of 
many  years,  with  Pelasgic  work  in  Greece  and 
Italy.  We  were  led  by  what  we  saw  both  at 
Mycenm  and  Tiryns  to  doubt  the  extreme 
antiquity  assigned  by  Dr.  Schliemann  to  the 
remains  he  baa  excavated,  and  I gave  my 
companion  leave,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  state  that 
1 agreed  with  him  in  this  respect.  As  to  any 
suggestion  of  the  date  which  ought  to  be 
attributed' to  them,  it  was  a mere  matter  of 
conversation,  and  nothing  more.  The  only 
question  which  I wish  to  raise  is  this,  Do  the 
walls  which  have  been  uncovered  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  civilisation  as 
the  so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus  and  the  Gate 
of  the  Lions  at  Mycense  ? It  is  more  con- 
venient to  take  these  works  as  the  standards 
than  the  walla  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns  itself, 
which  are  probably  of  a still  earlier  date.  But 
whilst  raising  this  question,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  undervalue  the  munificence,  the  zeal,  and 
self-devotion  of  Dr.  Schliemann  and  the  very 
remarkable  discoveries  which  he  has  made 
(applause),  and,  if  the  end  of  this  discussion 
should  be  to  establish  more  firmly  than  before 
the  pre-Homeric  character  of  the  remains 
referred  to,  it  will  give  me  much  more  pleasure 
than  would  the  contrary  conclusion ; but,  when 
I think  of  the  character  of  the  work  I saw  at 
Tiryns  and  Mycenm,  notwithstanding  all  I have 
read  or  heard  since  on  the  subject,  I must  thiuk 
that  a case  can  be  made  out  for  still  further 
sifting  the  evidence  before  these  structures  can 
be  assigned  unquestionably  to  the  Pelasgic 
epoch ; but  such  examination  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted carefully  and  leisurely,  and  with 
freedom  from  mental  bias.  I readily  admit  that 
very  strong  arguments  are  adduced  in  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  books  on  Tiryns  and  Mycense  in 
favour  of  the  great  antiquity  of  his  discoveries ; 
bat  an  examination  such  as  I have  advocated 
is  wanted  to  satisfy  those  who  are  studying  the 
subject  that  he  has  not, — as  very  naturally 
might  be  done  by  one  who  is  so  fully  persuaded 
as  he  himself  is, — overlooked  circumstances 
which  tell  against  his  view. 

The  position  I take  up  is  this,  that  there  is 
such  a fundamental  difference  in  character  of 
work  between  the  undoubted  Pelasgic  archi- 
tecture of  Myceua?,  that  is  the  Treasury  and 
the  Lion  Gate,  <&c.,  and  the  so-called  Palace  of 
Tiryns,  that  they  have  nothing  whatever  in 
common.  The  meanly-builb  walls  of  the  latter, 
generally  of  quite  small  stones,  easy  for  one 
man  to  lift,  but  with  somewhat  larger  stones 
inserted  here  and  there,  which  have  been 
worked  with  the  saw  and  chisel,  and  also  with 
a tubular  metal  drill,  and  with,  not  nnfrequently, 
bricks  introduced, — fairly  burned  red  bricks, 
and  bui-ut  lime  • mortar  in  many  places, — 
all  these  circumstances  seem  to  be  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  Pelasgic  period,  and  they 
appeared  to  pervade  the  larger  portion  of  the 
walla.  Dr.  Schliemann  seems  to  attribute  the 
presence  of  burned  bricks  to  the  action  of  the 
confiagrations  which  have  destroyed  the 
palace.  In  the  opinion  of  an  experienced 
brickmaker  whom  I have  consulted,  no  regular 
bricks  could  be  produced  from  sun-dried 
bricks  built  up  in  a wall  by  such  a cause, 
although  they  might  be  partially  vitrified  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  would  probably  be 
cracked. 

The  bricks  I am  referring  to  had  all  the 
appearance  of  kiln-bumed  bricks,  whereas  the 
stones  of  the  undoubted  Pelasgic  walla  are 
large,  dressed  without  metal  tools.  They  have 
their  surfaces  even,  but  undulating,  having 
been  smoothed  by  rubbing,  and  not  by  cutting 
tools,  and  the  drill-holes  which  are  found  in 
them  are  quite  different  from  those  in  question, 
the  figure  of  the  cut  being  exactly  what  would 
have  arisen  from  the  action  of  a hard  atone 
point.  The  aaw  cuts,  too,  which  are  seen  all 
over  the  newly-discovered  remains,  are  not 
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found  in  the  standard  Pelasgic  works.  Dr. 
Schliemann  in  his  book  certainly  notices  these 
saw -cut  stones,  and  still  maintains  their 
antiquity;  but  is  it  possible  that  a people  who 
used  only  bronze  for  their  weapons  could  have 
used  steel  or  iron  for  their  workmen’s  tools  ? 
The  tendency,  alas ! of  the  human  race  is  to 
adapt  every  invention  that  increases  force  to 
the  service  of  war. 

Certainly  at  Mycena?,  and  I think  at  Tiryns, 
there  are,  mixed  up  with  the  walls  claimed  as 
pre-Homeric,  stones  taken  from  older  struc- 
tures as  borrowed  materials,  — and  these 
appeared  to  me  as  of  regular  Hellenic  work- 
manship of  classical  times.  At  Mycenxe,  part 
of  the  house  adjoining  the  tombs  is  built  over  a 
well  in  such  a manner  that  the  well  could  not 
have  been  used  after  the  house  was  bnilt.  That 
the  plan  of  the  building  at  Tiryns  is  that  of  a 
Greek  house  I do  not  question ; but  that  it 
coincides  with  Homer's  plan  is  disputed  by  so 
high  an  authority  as  Professor  Jebb.  The 
analogy  of  certain  very  rude  and  mean  walls 
recently  unearthed  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
has  been  thought  to  confirm  the  date  of  the 
Palace  of  Tiryns ; but  the  walls  of  Athens, 
though  they  seem  to  he  older  than  the  Persian 
invasion,  carry  us  only  a very  small  way  back- 
wards towards  the  age  of  the  Atridm.  That  in 
their  meanness  of  construction  they  have 
analogy  with  the  Tirynthian  walls  may  be 
allowed.  But,  indeed,  they  are  probably  mere 
foundations,  whereas  the  walls  at  Tiryns  are 
above  the  pavement.  Their  mean  and 
slovenly  construction  appears  to  me  to 
be  about  the  strongest  argument  against 
these  walls  being  the  work  of  the  great  Pelasgic 
builders,  namely,  that  the  same  men  could  not 
have  done  both.  It  would  seem  that  these 
builders  could  not  venture  to  tackle  a stone 
which  weighed  a few  hundredweights,  whereas 
the  Pelasgic  builders  lifted  up  a stone  more  than 
120  tons  weight  to  form  the  lintel  of  the  door 
of  the  so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus.  To  these 
archaic  builders  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
have  placed  the  stones  in  bulk  in  the  walls 
than  to  have  reduced  them  to  fragments.  These 
remarks  apply  quite  as  muds,  or  more,  to  the 
house  and  tombs  at  Mycemo.  I believe  the 
treasures  and  pottery  found  at  Tiryns,  ns  well 
as  at  Mycena;,  have  their  own  difficulties  before 
they  can  be  recognised  as  pre-Homeric,  but  they 
cannot  of  themselves  prove  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  structure  in  which  they  were  found.  I 
must  leave  to  others  the  discussion  of  the 
objects  found  in  the  tombs  at  Mycenm,  observ- 
ing merely  that,  if  a single  specimen  can  be 
shown  to  belong  to  a later  epoch,  it  brings  the 
whole  collection  down  to  its  level,  whatever  may 
be  the  probable  date  of  all  the  rest.  Only  on  three 
points  will  I venture  a remark.  There  is  some 
similarity,  I think,  between  the  buttons,  or 
bullcB,  found  in  these  tombs  and  others  found 
at  Olympia,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  pre- 
Homeric.  A comparison  between  these  is 
desirable.  Again,  the  swords,  especially  those 
of  the  leaf  pattern,  have  great  resemblance  to 
swords  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  North, 
of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  make.  And  I lately  saw,  in 
the  Museum  at  the  pump-room  at  Bath,  a mask, 
of  which  I produce  a photograph  (obtained  for 
me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Elton),  which  baa  a 
remarkable  family  likeness,  although  of  moaner 
material,  with  the  golden  masks  of  the  Mycenm 
tombs.  This  mask,  made  of  lead  or  a kind  of 
pewter,  was  found  among  the  Roman  baths, 
and  was  probably  used  in  the  sepulture  of  some 
Celtic  ally  of  the  Romans,  in  the  first,  second, 
or  third  century  of  our  era. 

As  respects  the  decorations, — I sjjoak  from 
the  drawings,  for  I did  not  see  the  originals, — 
although  there  may  be  some  archaic  character 
about  them,  they  are  so  rude  and  inartistic  that 
they  might  be  bad  imitations  of  earlier  work. 
The  pottery  fragments  seem  to  be  of  a very 
mixed  character.  That  there  are  some  archaic 
specimens  on  so  ancient  a site  is  not  surprising  ; 
but  these  fragments  are,  to  say  the  least,  incon- 
clusive, except  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  site 
has  been  occupied  and  reoccupied,  and  that  the 
walls  we  now  see  may  be  entirely  or  chiefly  of 
the  latter  construction.  However,  as  I said  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I make  these  state- 
ments in  the  hope  that  these  newly-discovered 
works  may  be  examined  by  those  who  have 
opportunity,  research,  and  leisure  to  go  care- 
fully into  all  doubtful  points  ; and,  if  the  final 
report  should  be  in  favour  of  their  great 
antiquity,  I doubt  if  any  one,  except,  of  coarse, 
Dr.  Schliemann  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  will  be  more 
gratified  than  I shall  be  (applause). 


July  10,  1886.] 
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Dr.  Schliemann’ s Remarks. 

Dr.  Scliliemaun,  who  was  very  enthusiasti- 
cally applauded  on  rising,  next  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  said  that  in  July,  1876,  he 
solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment permission  to  excavate  at  Mycenae, 
because,  by  a certain  passage  in  Pansanias, 
which  lie  considered  to  have  long  been  mis- 
understood, he  hoped  to  find  the  tombs  which 
had  been  shown  to  that  traveller  as  those  of 
Agamemnon  and  his  companions.  On  his  way  to 
Mycenm  he  had  to  pass  by  Tiryns,  and  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  stop  a week  to 
sound  the  ground  of  that  ancient  stronghold. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  on  the  upper  plateau 
appeared  to  be  very  uneven,  owing  to  a number 
of  house  walls,  apparently  composed  of  lime 
and  bricks,  which  peeped  out  all  over  the  nur- 
face  and  formed  hard  and  compact  masses,  so 
that  he  could  not  cut  them,  even  with  an  ordi- 
nary pickaxe.  He  then  thought  most  decidedly 
that  those  walls  were  late  Byzantine,  and  that 
they  belonged  to  a villa  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century  of  our  era.  He  was  strengthened 
in  that  belief  by  the  floor  of  lime  and  concrete, 
now  covered  up  with  pebbles  to  the  depth  of 
from  3 ft.  to  5 ft.,  between  the  walls,  as  well  as 
by  some  potsherds  of  a distinct  Byzantine 
character  found  in  the  place  where,  two  years 
ago,  had  been  found  what  were  believed  to  be 
the  fragments  of  the  walls  of  a Byzantine 
church,  and  fifty  or  sixty  Byzantine  tombs. 
His  hearers  would  generously  pardon  him  as  a 
layman  in  architecture  for  the  mistake  made  by 
him,  when  they  considered  that  all  travellers, 
even  the  greatest  luminaries  in  architecture, 
who  had  previously  visited  Tiryns,  had  fallen 
into  the  same  error.  If  it  had  been  otherwise, 
the  prehistoric  palace  of  Tiryns  would  have  been 
excavated  years  ago,  and  would  not  have  been  left 
to  be  discovered  by  himself  and  his  collaborateur, 
Dr.  Dbrpfeld.  The  architecture  of  the  ancient 
Greek  house  had  hitherto  been  a gl’eat  mystery 
to  them  all.  They  could  not  boast  of  knowing 
the  plan  of  a single  dwelling-house,  and  there- 
fore it  was  natural  that  their  discovery  of  a 
vast  palace  of  remote  age  should  be  received 
with  incredulity.  It  was  not  surprising  that 
Dr.  Dbrpfeld  should  be  mistrusted,  and  that  it 
should  be  here  believed  that  he  had  mistaken 
a Late  Byzantine  villa  for  the  vast  palace  of 
Agamemnon.  Such  a suspicion  could  not  have 
been  put  forward  in  Germany,  because  there 
the  character  of  the  man  and  his  achievements 
were  too  well  known.  He  was  a leading  archi- 
tect, and  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
German  Emperor’s  excavations  at  Olympia. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  greatest  men  of 
science  went  out  to  Tiryns  to  discover  the 
truth.  But  to  such  investigators  he  would  say 
that  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  look  at  his 
book,  but  to  study  it,  and  take  it  with  them  and 
to  test  the  remains  by  the  plans  figured  in  it,  and 
which  the  late  Mr.  James  Fergnsson  had  called 
masterpieces  of  architectural  skill.  Probably 
some  of  bis  critics  bad  never  read  his  book  on 
Tiryns,  and  perhaps  had  not  even  seen  it 
before  they  went  out.  Without  having  the 
plana  before  him,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
visitor  to  the  remains  at  the  present  moment 
to  clearly  understand  what  he  would  see, 
because  the  floors  had,  by  order  of  the  Greek 
Archeeological  Society,  been  heaped  up  with 
earth,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  injury 
by  exposure,  and,  therefore,  nothing  could  now 
bo  seen  of  the  work ; but  with  the  plans  in 
band  the  visitor  eonld  easily  have  ascertained 
all  he  wanted  to  know  by  digging  a little,  or 
even  by  removing  some  of  the  covering  earth 
with  his  foot.  That  was  the  reason  why  they 
made  the  enormous  blunder  of  mistaking  the 
walls  of  a prebistoic  for  those  of  a comparatively 
modern  Byzantine  structure  of  lime  and  brick- 
work. Walls  which  appeared  to  some  of  his 
critics  to  be  of  lime  and  brickwork  were  really 
composed  of  quarried  stones  pointed  with  clay 
mortar.  The  quarried  stones  had  been  calcined 
by  the  burning  of  the  beams  and  pillars  of 
wood  by  which  the  space  within  the  walls  was 
divided,  and  the  same  act  of  combustion,  acting 
on  the  clay  joints  of  the  walls,  had  produced 
all  the  appearance  of  very  well-burnt  brick 
walls.  The  traveller  now  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  brick  everywhere,  particularly  in  the 
glare  of  an  Oriental  sun.  How  easy  it  was  to 
see  in  walls  what  there  was  not,  and  to  make 
mistakes  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  in 
stating  theantiquityof  such  remains.  [Therewas 
some  apparently  ironical  applause  at  this  point.] 
Mr.  Stillman,  according  to  bis  letters  in  the  Times 


of  April  24th  and  29th,  went  to  Tiryns  accom- 
panied by  his  (Dr.  Schliemann’s)  much-honoured 
friend,  Sir.  Penrose,  with  an  eminent  Oxford 
professor,  and  two  distinguished  members  of 
the  American  School  at  Athens ; they  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  walla  were  Celtic, 
and  belonged  to  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  that 
the  tombs  must  have  been  of  the  time  of  King 
Pyrrhus,  285  B.C.  But  was  it  not  an  historical 
fact  that  the  Celts  never  reached  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  that  the  walls  which  his  critics 
believed  to  have  been  built  before  Christ  were 
not  yet  ten  years  old  ? They  were  misled  by 
the  very  shabby  look  of  the  buildings,  and  what 
they  thought  could  only  have  been  bnilt  by  the 
Celtic  barbarians  were  really  the  foundations 
of  prehistoric  buildings  which  had  always 
been  underground.  He  said  those  walls  were 
not  ten  years  old,  because,  as  could  easily  be 
seen,  the  Arcbmological  Society  of  Athens,  in 
reconstructing  them,  had  taken  some  of  the 
materials  brought  up  by  his  excavations,  and 
used  them,  belonging  to  classical  times  as  they 
undoubtedly  did,  almost  intact.  He  thought  it 
almost  superfluous  to  reply  to  the  objection 
raised  that  walls  of  quarry-stones  bonded  with 
clay  mortar  were  unworthy  of  the  Heroic  age, 
and  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  barbarous 
builders  of  late  Byzantine  times,  because  it 
could  be  easily  proved  that  in  prehistoric  times 
the  lower  parts  of  all  house-walls  were  of 
quarried  stones  and  clay,  and  the  upper  part  of 
sun-dried  bricks.  He  had  found  them  in  the 
remains  of  all  the  five  successive  cities  of  Troy, 
iu  Samos  in  Cepbalonia,  in  all  the  treasuries 
of  Mycen^,  in  the  tbalamos  of  Orchomenos,  in 
walls  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  last,  not 
least,  in  a prehistoric  city  of  the  Island  of  Thera, 
where  they  were  found  buried  in  three  layers 
with  volcanic  stone  and  ashes  more  than  2,000 
years  older  than  the  Byzantine  Empire  of  395 
years  after  Christ.  It  was  a stubborn  fact  that 
an  ancient  ruin  might  be  more  ancient,  but 
could  not  possibly  be  leas  ancient,  than  what 
they  found  upon  it.  Now,  they  found  on  the 
walls  of  the  palace  at  Tiryns  a thick  layer  of 
lime,  polished  and  smooth,  and  covered  with 
decorative  patterns  accordant  in  character  with 
the  most  ancient  that  had  ever  been  found,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  thalamos  ceiling.  Such 
remains  had  been  found  by  M.  Renan  in  Syria. 
He  himself  had  found  them  at  Mycenm,  and  they 
could  be  seen  at  Tbera  and  Therasia.  Generally 
speaking,  the  objects  found  were  in  shape,  in 
fabric,  and  manufacture  like  those  found  at 
Mycenie,  except  the  terra-cotta  idols,  the  arrow- 
heads, and  the  knives  of  obsidian,  which  for 
rudeness  could  only  be  compared  to  those  found 
in  his  excavation  of  the  great  tomb  of  Marathon, 
which  had  been  thought  to  be  the  tomb  of  the 
193  Athenians  who  fell  at  Marathon,  but  which 
was  probably  nearly  300  years  older  than  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  Dr.  Schliemann  went  on  to 
say  that  he  hoped  that  other  scholars,  after  having 
read  his  book  on  Tiryns,  would  go  with  it  to  the 
site  of  his  discoveries  and  examine  the  remains  on 
the  spot  by  the  light  of  the  plans  which  he  had 
given.  His  collaborateur,  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  and 
himself  would  willingly  leave  it  to  the  gentle- 
men of  that  illustrious  society  to  say  whether 
the  result  of  their  hard  work  at  Tiryns  deserved 
to  be  called  “one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
hallucinations  of  unscientific  enthusiasts  which 
literature  can  boast  of,“  a title  which  the 
Times  correspondent,  Mr.  Stillman,  very  liberally 
bestowed  upon  it.  He  asked  whether  they 
deserved  the  censure  of  Mr.  Stillman,  a man 
who  never  in  his  life  made  an  excavation, 
and  probably  had  never  witnessed  one  ? In 
his  letter  to  the  Times  Dr.  Dorpfeld  had  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Stillman  should  accompany  him 
to  Mycenaj  and  Tiryns  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  remains  explained  to  him,  but  Mr. 
Stillman  had  chosen  to  leave  that  honourable 
proposal  unnoticed.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann said, — I assure  yon  that  the  terrible  out- 
breaks of  scorn  and  contempt  in  this  country 
have  not  in  the  least  daunted  or  discouraged  us 
in  our  disinterested  labour.  Indeed,  we  have 
just  now  planned  an  excavation  on  a vast  scale 
on  an  island  which  has  hitherto  been  virgin 
soil  to  the  archajologist,  and  which  every 
student  must  desire  to  be  explored,  and  by  none 
will  it  be  desired  more  than  by  the  great 
Hellenic  Society,  whose  appreciation  will  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  us  in  the  new  campaign 
(applause). 

Dr.  Ddrpfeld's  Remarks. 

Dr.  Dorpfeld  having  made  a few  prefatory 
observations  in  German,  Professor  Newton  read 


the  following  translation  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s 
detailed  reply : — 

I have  accepted  with  great  pleasure  the 
invitation  to  give  you  my  opinion,  as  an 
architect,  on  the  results  of  the  excavations  at 
Tiryns  and  Mycenm.  Having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  assist  Dr.  Schliemann  in  his  excava- 
tions of  recent  years.  I am  in  a position  to  give 
you  every  information  that  may  bo  desired  on 
the  architecture  of  the  buildings  at  Troy, 
Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  Orchomenos.  Whoever 
of  this  honoured  company  may  have  any 
doubts  recarding  the  architecture  or  the  age  of 
the  edifices  brought  to  light  in  those  places, 
will,  I hope,  bring  them  forward. 

Some  time  ago  doubts  were  expressed  in  the 
Times  regarding  the  age  of  the  buildings  at 
Tiryns  and  Myeenm.  The  correspondent  of 
that  newspaper  at  Athena,  Mr.  Stillman,  has 
maintained  that  the  buildings  at  Tiryns,  and 
the  tombs  of  Mycenae,  which  are  designated  as 
Heroic,  were  constructed  in  the  Macedonian 
time  by  a Celtic  tribe.  In  a second  article  he, 
however,  corrected  himself,  and  declared  the 
Palace  of  Tiryns  to  be  Byzantine.  I have  no 
fear  of  any  scholar  approving  the  peculiar 
assertions  of  Mr.  Stillman ; however,  it  is  but 
natural  that  many  a man  should  again  have 
put  to  himself  the  question,  Is  it,  then,  really 
certain  that  the  Palace  of  Tiryns  and  the 
Tombs  of  Mycenm  date  from  the  Heroic 
age  ? We  would  also  propose  to  ourselves 
this  question  once  more  on  this  occasion,  and 
I will  endeavour  to  give  you  an  answer  to  it 
from  an  architect’s  point  of  view.  I will 
first  propound  another  question.  How  were 
the  Homeric  Royal  Palaces  constructed,  and 
what  would  be  the  appearance  of  walls  which 
we  might  with  confidence  declare  to  have 
belonged  to  such  palaces  ? It  is  a universal 
opinion  that  nearly  all  the  buildings  of  the 
Classical  age  were  made  of  squared  (or  rect- 
angular) stones  ; and  consequently  many 
persons  believed  that  the  ancient  Royal  Greek 
palace  consisted  of  rectangular  work,  and 
hitherto  if  walls  of  a different  construction 
wore  excavated,  they  were  generally  considered 
not  to  be  Greek.  If  they  were  built  with  lime 
mortar,  they  were  held  to  be  Roman  or  Byzan- 
tice;  but,  if  of  irregular  quany  stones,  bonded 
with  clay,  they  were  declared  to  be  barbarian 
or  modern,  and  people  did  not  hesitate  to 
destroy  them  ; but  this  opinion,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  have  hardly  any  plans  of  a Greek 
dwelling-house,  is  altogether  erroneous.  Not 
only  have  we  many  occasional  references  in 
ancient  historians,  but  our  principal  authority 
on  antique  architecture,  Vitruvius,  so  expressly 
states  the  contrary,  that  it  excites  wonder  how 
such  an  erroneous  opinion  could  ever  have 
originated.  Vitruvius  describes  the  different 
kinds  of  masonry,  and  he  praises,  above  all,  the 
walls  of  sun-dried  bricks,  whilst  walls  of  quarry 
stones,  bonded  with  mortar,  lose  every  year  in 
value,  as  they  last  at  moat  only  eighty  years. 
Walls  of  unbaked  bricks  always  maintain  their 
value,  “ Qunnti  fuerint  olim  facti  tanti  esse 
semper  estimantur.”  Therefore,  not  only  public 
buildings  and  private  dwelling-houses,  but  also 
royal  palaces,  were  built  of  unbaked  bricks. 
Of  the  latter  class,  he  mentions  as  examples 
the  Royal  Palace  of  the  Attalidae  in  Trolles; 
the  Palace  of  Creeaus  at  Sardis;  and,  lastly, 
the  palace  of  the  powerful  king  Mausolus  of 
Halicarnassus.  Ho  conclndes  by  saying  : — 

“ Cum  ergo  tam  magna  potentia  regea  non  contempserint 
latericiorum  parietum  structuras.  quibua  et  veotigalibus  et 
prseda  eiepiua  lioitum  fuerat  non  mudo  cemeotioio  aut 
quadrato  aaxo  aed  etiam  marmoreo  habere,  non  puto 
oportere  improbari  quie  sunt  e latericia  atructuri  facta 
tedificia.” 

The  bnildings  discovered  agree  entirely  with 
this  description  of  Vitruvius.  In  many  places 
iu  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  city  walls,  the  temples, 
and  dwelling-houses  of  sun-dried  bricks  have 
been  found.  I will  here  only  specify  Eleusis, 
Olympia,  Athens,  Tiryns,  Mycenco,  and  Troy. 
Everywhere  the  walla  of  unbaked  bricks  consist 
only  in  their  upper  parts  of  that  material,  but 
in  the  lower  parts  they  are  composed  of  irre- 
gular stones,  with  or  without  clay  mortar,  and 
they  are  on  both  sides  waiuscotted  with  clay  or 
lime  plaster,  which  is  often  covered  with 
painting.  Their  angles  are  provided  with 
regular  cut  squared  atones,  or  with  timber 
beams.  Now,  if  we  consider  that  the  same 
style  of  architecture  occurs  in  a great  many  of 
the  moat  ancient  edifices  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Egypt)  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that  the 
Greeks  learned  it  from  the  people  of  those 
countries,  and  that  in  Greece,  even  from  the 
remotest  ages  down  to  the  Roman  conquest. 
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the  buildings  were  principally  constructed  of 
quaxry  stones,  bonded  with  clay  mortar,  and  of 
clay  bricks.  Of  regular  square  blocks  only  a 
small  number  of  buildings  have  at  any  time 
been  erected,  and  these  especially  after  the 
Persian  War.  He  who  in  the  teeth  of  these 
facts  still  maintains  the  opinion  that  walls  of 
quarry  stone,  bonded  with  clay  mortar,  or  of 
clay  bricks,  cannot  date  from  the  Classical  or 
the  Heroic  age,  shows  that  he  has  bestowed  but 
little  study  on  the  art  of  building  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  To  our  first  question, 
therefore,  “ What  would  be  the  appearance  of 
walla  which  we  might  with  confidence  declare 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Homeric  royal  palaces  ?” 
we  must  give  the  answer  that  walls  of  irre^lar 
quarry  stones  and  clay,  or  of  unbaked  bricks, 
could  very  well  belong  to  an  edifice  of  the 
Heroic  age.  We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  walls  of  a Heroic  palace  can  hardly 
have  been  constructed  in  any  other  fashion. 
But,  as  in  Oriental  countries,  from  the  remotest 
ages  to  the  present  time,  waits  have  been  made 
in  the  same  simple  way,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot 
at  once  be  discovered  from  a wall  of  quarry 
stones  and  clay  from  what  period  it  dates. 
If  in  the  course  of  our  excavations  we  come 
upon  such  a wall,  we  cannot  at  once  say 
whether  it  dates  from  Heroic,  or  Classical, 
or  Medimval,  or  Modern  times.  We  possess, 
however,  several  indisputable  means  of  deter- 
mining the  age  of  such  walls.  (1)  The  later  a 
wall  is,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that, 
besides  the  simple  quarry-stones,  there  will 
occur  other  materials  (fragments  of  Classical 
buildings,  pieces  of  baked  bricks,  and  especially 
clay  tiles).  If  such  products  of  Classical  or 
later  times  are  found  in  the  wall,  it  is  certain 
that  the  wall  cannot  date  from  the  Heroic  age. 
(2)  If  a wall  is  wainscoted  with  lime,  and 
covered  with  paintings,  the  determination  of  its 
age  can  present  no  great  difficulties.  As  a wall 
cannot  possibly  be  later  than  the  plaster  with 
which  it  is  covered,  a wall  which  is  decorated 
with  paintings  of  the  Heroic  age  must  date  at 
least  from  that  time.  (3)  The  antm  of  the 
walls,  the  free-standing  columns,  and  the  door 
sills,  must  in  the  case  of  clay  walls  be  made  of 
more  substantial  materials  (such  as  stone 
blocks  or  wood).  Since  it  is  well  known  how 
stone  blocks  were  wrought  iu  Classical  times, 
and  how  they  were  wrought  iu  Heroic  times, 
we  can,  from  the  workmanship  of  the  parastades, 
of  the  column  bases,  and  the  door  sills,  deter- 
mine the  age  of  the  walls.  (4)  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  individual  finds  of  potsherds,  bronzes, 
&c.,  which  are  discovered  above,  near  to,  or  below 
a wall  can  be  brought  forward  iu  evidence  for  the 
determination  of  its  age  ; but  I,  as  an  architect, 
will  not  take  this  point  into  consideration.  Let 
us  now  apply  these  propositions  to  the  case  of 
Tiryns.  (1)  All  the  walls  of  Tiryns  which  are 
indicated  on  the  plan  as  belonging  to  the  Palace 
consist  in  their  lower  parts,  from  the  rock  up 
to  their  present  height,  of  quarry  stones  bonded 
with  clay;  in  their  upper  parts,  partly  of  the 
same  materials  and  partly  of  unbaked  clay 
bricks.  I myself  have  ascertained  during  my 
four  months'  residence  at  Tiryns,  and  other 
architects  have  confirmed  my  impression,  that 
the  walls  contain  no  trace  of  other  materials 
(such  as  fragments  of  Classical  buildings,  pieces 
of  baked  bricks,  or  tiles).  At  first  sight  one  is 
.apt  to  believe  (as  has  happened  to  many 
travellers,  including  Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Still- 
man) that  some  of  the  walls  are  built  with  lime 
mortar,  but  any  one  who  has  bestowed  on  these 
walls  a close  examination  will  recognise  that 
originally  they  consisted  of  quarry  stones  bonded 
with  clay,  and  that  the  conflagration  by  which 
the  whole  palace  was  destroyed  altered  some 
parts  of  the  walls.  The  quarried  limestones 
were  calcined  by  the  fire  and  slackened  by  the 
rain,  and  so,  in  conjanctiou  with  the  red  baked 
clay,  they  were  transformed  into  a solid  mass. 
Walls  which  contain  other  material  besides 
quarry  scones  and  clay  occur  only  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Acropolis  of  liryns, 
and  belong  partly  to  the  foundations 
of  a Byzantine  Church,  partly  to  Byzantine 
tombs.  They  are  accurately  indicated  on  the 
plan,  and  one  recognises  at  once  that  they  have 
no  connexion  whatever  with  the  walls  of  the 
Palace.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  these  do  not 
contain  any  later  materials,  they  can  very  well 
belong  to  the  Heroic  age.  (2)  In  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Palace  many  fragments  of  wall- 
plaster,  with  paintings  on  them,  were  found. 
For  the  most  part  these  fragments  had  fallen 
from  the  walls  and  were  lying  on  the  floor. 
iSome  of  them,  however,  are  still  adhering  to 


the  walls.  The  ornaments  represented  on  the 
fragments  agree  perfectly  with  those  which  wo 
find  on  the  stone  reliefs  of  the  dome-shaped 
tombs  at  Mycenee  and  the  famous  ceiling  of 
the  Thalaraos  in  the  dome  - shaped  tomb  at 
Orchomenos.  But,  as  nobody  has  ever  doubted 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  doifie-ahaped  tombs, 
the  wall  paintings  of  Tiryns,  and  consequently, 
also,  the  walls  themselves,  must  date  at  any 
rate  from  the  pre- historic  age.  (3)  With 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  square  blocks  of 
the  antje  and  the  door-sills  in  Tiryns,  it  was 
carried  out  with  a stone  saw,  the  simple  pickaxe, 
and  the  cylindrical  borer,  that  is  to  say,  precisely 
with  those  instruments  the  application  of  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  dome-shaped  tombs 
and  the  Lions’  Gate  at  Mycenm.  The  pick, 
with  several  separated  teeth,  which  was 
always  employed  for  the  building  stones 
of  Classical  times,  was  not  nsed  for 
the  squared  blocks  in  Tiryns.  We  cannot 
find  fault  with  the  Times  correspondent 
for  being  unacquainted  with  these  details; 
but,  as  he  has,  nevertheless,  written  on  this 
subject,  he  has  had  the  great  misfortune  to 
adduce  the  best  proof  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenm  as  an 
evidence  of  their  Celtic  origin.  Mr.  Stillman 
found  in  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  stones  bearing 
distinct  traces  of  the  application  of  the  stone 
saw,  and  thereupon  having  boldly,  and  without 
any  proof,  assumed  that  the  stone  saw  only 
occurs  in  later  times,  he,  with  the  help  of  this 
argument,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
buildings  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  must  date  from 
a late  period.  The  boldness  of  snob  a proceed- 
ing is,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at.  If  Mr. 
Stillman  had  bestowed  a closer'examination  ou 
the  well-known  buildings  of  the  Heroic  age  (e.g., 
the  Lions’  Gate  and  the  dome-shaped  sepul- 
chres of  Mycenae,  and  the  treasury  of  Minyas 
at  Orchomenos),  it  could  not  have  escaped  him 
that  the  huge  atone  blocks  of  these  buildings 
have  nearly  all  been  worked  with  the  stone  saw, 
many  of  them  with  the  tubular  drill.  And 
these  instruments  be  pretends  to  be  a later 
invention.  I am  at  any  time  ready  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Stillman  and  anybody  else  to  Tiryns 
and  Myceoffi,  and  to  convince  them  there  on 
the  spot  of  the  application  of  these  instruments. 
Therefore,  the  material  of  the  palace  walls  of 
Tiryns,  the  existence  of  the  most  archaic 
paintings  on  them,  and  the  manner  of  the 
working  of  both  antas  and  doorsills,  — all 
these  items  are  so  many  proofs  for  the  highest 
antiquity  of  the  Palace  of  Tiryns.  To  the  same 
age  belong  also  the  house  walls  before  and 
behind  the  tomb-terrace  at  Mycenae,  for  here 
have  been  preserved  the  same  autte  and 
thresholds,  and  near  them  have  been  found 
fragments  of  similar  wall-paintings ; but  the 
small  cross  walls  between  the  tomb-terrace  and 
Cyclopean  outer  walls  belong  to  a later  period, 
which  I do  not  venture  to  determine.  Besides 
these  reasons,  we  can  still  furnish  farther  the 
evidence  for  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Palace 
of  Tiryns  : (1)  It  cannot  escape  any  one 
who  examines  the  plan  of  Tiryns  attentively, 
that  there  exists  a narrow  connexion  between 
the  outer  Acropolis  wall  and  the  wall  of  the 
palace.  The  angles  of  the  Acropolis  wall 
correspond  for  the  most  part  exactly  to  the 
walls  of  the  palace.  This  connexion  distinctly 
proves  that  (apart  from  some  small  later 
alterations)  the  palace  has  in  its  present  shape 
been  erected  contemporaneously  with  the  outer 
Acropolis  wall.  Nobody  has  ever  doubted  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  huge  Cyclopean  outer 
walls,  and  consequently  the  palace  walls  also 
belong  to  the  same  remote  age.  For  the  rest 
the  masonry  of  the  outer  Cyclopean  walls  and. 
the  walls  of  the  Palace  are  perfectly  identical ; 
both  consist  of  almost  uuwrougbt  lime- 
stones bonded  with  clay-raortar.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  the  outer  walls  the 
stones  are  of  larger  dimensions,  because, 
as  walls  of  defence,  they  had  to  give 
greater  resistance  to  the  assailants.  (2)  I can 
still  adduce  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Palace 
another  evidence,  which  has  hitherto  not  been 
sufficiently  noticed.  In  the  vestibule  of  the 
great  men’s  hall  we  found  on  the  left  wall  a 
frieze  about  2 ft.  high,  consisting  of  alabaster, 
which  is  inlaid  with  small  pieces  of  blue 
Egyptian  glass  (ici'iavof).  I formerly  believed 
on  technical  grounds  that  this  frieze  was 
not  in  situ;  that  it  had  originally  stood  at 
another  place  of  the  palace,  and  that  it  had 
later  on  been  removed  to  the  vestibule  as 
ornament  of  the  wall  j what  led  me  more  than 
anything  else  to  believe  this  was  the  circum- 


stance that  the  frieze  does  not  stand  close  to 
the  wall,  but  that  it  is  separated  from  its  quarry- 
stone  masonry  by  a layer  of  earth  as  thick  as  the 
hand.  But  having  now,  in  company  with  I)r. 
Schliemann,  minutely  examined  the  Treasury  of 
Orchomenos,  and  having  found  that  the  thalaraos 
wall,  which  consists  of  quarry  stones  bonded 
with  clay,  is  covered  with  perfectly  identical 
relief  slabs,  I have  to  give  up  my  former 
opinion,  and  I believe  now  for  certain  that  the 
frieze  of  alabaster  and  kyanos  is  still  standing 
in  its  original  place  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Tirynthian  palace.  The  relief  slabs  in  Tiryns 
and  Orchomenos  not  only  consist  of  a very 
similar  material  and  not  only  show  kindred 
ornaments  (spirals  and  rosettes),  but  both 
have  also  the  circumstauce  in  common 
that  they  are  separated  by  a thick  layer 
of  earth  from  the  quarry  stone  masonry 
behind  them,  and  that  they  have  an 
identical  connexion  with  the  squared  antir 
blocks.  The  existence  of  the  alabaster  frieze  in 
the  palace  of  Tiryns  permits  us  to  draw  two 
important  conclusions.  (I)  Similar  friezes  of 
alabaster  have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  most 
ancient  palaces  in  Mesopotamia ; our  Tirynthian 
palace,  therefore,  resembles  them,  and  this  is  an 
additional  evidence  of  its  high  antiquity.  (2) 
When  formerly  somebody  wished  to  adduce  a 
proof  that  the  Homeric  poems  do  not  represent 
the  reality,  but  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  a 
poet’s  imagination,  the  palace  of  Alcinous  was 
pointed  out  as  imaginatively  described  by 
Homer.  According  to  Homer  the  walls  of  this 
palace  were  of  bronze,  the  doors  of  silver;  and 
all  along  on  the  wall  was  a frieze  of  kyanos, 
namely,  of  blue  Egyptian  glass.  Now,  it  is 
known  that  traces  of  former  metal  covering 
have  been  found  in  the  dome-shaped  tombs ; 
and  if  we  also  find  in  the  royal  palace  of  Tiryns 
a frieze  of  kyanos  along  the  wall,  can  we 
then  doubt  that  Homer  describes  only  such 
royal  palaces  as  really  existed,  and  that  Tiryns 
is  such  a palace  ? These  are  the  most  important 
proofs  which  I,  as  an  architect,  can  lay  before 
you  to  prove  that  the  walls  discovered  at 
Tiryns  are  the  remains  of  a pre-historic 
palace.  Finally,  there  is  still  another  proof, 
which,  however,  does  not  belong  exclusively  to 
the  doraaiu  of  the  architect,  for  the  philologist 
baa  a share  in  it ; I mean  the  evidence  that  the 
plan  of  Tiryns  has  a striking  resemblance  to 
the  plan  of  the  king’s  house,  such  as  it  is 
depicted  to  us  by  Homer.  I will  not  enter 
here  on  this  evidence,  for  all  I have  to  say  iu 
this  respect  is  stated  explicitly  in  the  book 
“ Tiryns.”  Permit  me  only  a twofold  observa- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  Homer  does  not  give 
a detailed  description  of  the  palaces  of  his 
heroes,  bot  he  makes  occasional  references  to 
them;  but  the  different  references  do  not 
suffice  for  a trustworthy  reconstructiou  of  the 
Homeric  palace,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  many  plans  which  were  formerly  made 
thereof  all  differ  essentially  from  each  other. 
It  is,  therefore,  a daring  enterprise  to  prove 
that  the  Palace  of  Tiryns  does  not  agree  with 
the  royal  house  of  Homer,  for  this  latter  is  in 
many  points  not  an  ascertained  fact.  In  the 
second  place,  Homer  speaks  of  the  dwelling- 
hnuaea  of  Ulysses,  of  Alcinous,  of  Menelaus; 
but  he  is  silent  on  the  palace  of  Tiryns.  Now 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  main 
all  heroic  dwelling-houses  agreed,  but  there  are 
some  differences  of  detail.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  description  of  the  murder  of  the  suitors  can- 
not be  followed  out  in  its  circumstances  without 
encountering  some  small  difficulties.  But  in  my 
opinion  there  do  not  exist  any  essential  difficul- 
ties ; for  I think  the  agreement  of  the  plan  of 
Tiryns  with  the  Homeric  clwellinp-honse  is  be- 
yond all  doubt.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
technical  evidences  adduced  by  me  are  perfectly 
overwhelming,  and  that  they  repose  on  sure 
foundations.  You  will,  I trust,  also  share  niy 
opinion  that  he  who  nevertheless  still  maintains 
that  the  Palace  of  Tiryns  dates  from  Macedonian 
or  even  from  Byzantine  times,  is  bound  to  bring 
forward  real  counterproofs,  and  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  write  articles  which  are  more 
personal  than  matter  of  fact.  We  are  at  all 
times  ready  for  a discussion  on  the  real  points 
at  issue  ; we  much  desire  that  every  one  may 
frankly  express  his  doubts,  for  only  in  this  way 
can  we  come  nearer  to  the  truth  and  advance 
science. 

Mr.  Stillman’s  Remarks, 

The  question,  said  Mr.  Stillman  in  his  paper 
(which  was  read  for  him  by  Mr.  Pelham), 
which  is  involved,  is,  fortunately,  one  that  does 
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not  require  or  admit  of  mucli  investigation,  bat 
must  be  answered  by  experience  in  tbe  examina* 
tion  of  ruins  which  can  be,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  attributed  to  the  epoch  in  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  -has  placed  his  pre-historic 
palace.  To  be  judged  in  any  way,  the  ruins 
must  be  examined  with  care  as  to  technique, 
and  must  be  examined  with  a knowledge  of 
wall-stmcture,  especially  of  the  pre-historic 
periods  of  the  architecture  of  Greece  and  the 
islands.  He  made  no  pretension  to  be  an 
expert  in  Greek  architecture,  hnt  he  bad  been 
able  to  substantiate  the  probable  accuracy  of 
traditions  which  attributed  certain  ruins  to 
a civilisation  which  extended  over  the  southern 
part  of  Italy,  and  which  was  known  as  Pelas^c 
or  Cyclopean.  That  of  that  class  of  remains 
Tiryns  was  an  example,  there  was  some  proof ; 
certainly  it  was  of  that  early  date  when  the 
art  of  working  in  stone  was  in  its  very  rudest 
phase.  So  far  as  he  could  judge,  that  class  of 
remains  included  the  ruins  of  Cephalonia, 
Cythera,  Crete,  the  Troad,  and  almost  all  the 
work  at  Mycenm  and  the  cities  of  Alatri,  Arpino, 
and  others  in  Italy.  Those  remains  showed  no 
stones  cut  with  edge  tools,  chisels,  &c.  In  all 
that  work  there  was  no  evidence  of  shaping 
other  than  by  grinding  one  stone  on  another.  In 
those  examples  which  he  had  been  able  to  examine 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  there  was  nothing 
to  show  whether  the  drill  used  was  a hard  stone, 
such  as  that  used  for  cutting  gems.  But  at 
Tiryns  he  found  stones,  cut  with  a chisel 
apparently  rather  modem,  and  of  excellent 
metallic  make,  and  laid  in  mortar, — indications 
pointing  to  a comparatively  modern  date,  say 
500  B.C.  There  were  found  bases  of  columns, 
cut  in  a rude  and  slovenly  style,  and,  as 
Tiryns  was  overthrown  not  far  from  that 
time,  an  undisturbed  ruin  like  that  would 
show  something  of  that  kind.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Schliemann  was  of  a solid,  de- 
liberate, and  painstaking  character;  but,  while 
admitting  that,  be  must  point  out  that  these 
walls  were  entirely  unlike  any  pre-historic  work 
he  had  seen,  and  he  could  see  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  come  down  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
relapse  into  barbarism  after  the  fall  of  some 
antecedent  period  of  Greek  civilisation.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  any  occupation  of 
Tiryns  between  Pausanias  and  the  Argives. 
There  was  no  indication  of  an  occupation  sub- 
sequent to  the  period  to  which  the  walls  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  attributed  to  a prehistoric 
palace  beloogod,  but  there  was  the  laying  of  parts 
of  the  walls  on  dibri^,  which  showed  clearly  that 
this  was  at  least  a second  construction.  Nor 
was  there,  as  Dr.  Schliemann  held,  a difference 
of  character  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins,  but 
only  a difference  of  the  more  or  less  use  made 
of  stone  found  in  situ  and  employed  in 
the  reconstruction.  But  there  was  distinct 
evidence  of  Byzantine  occupation,  and  no 
evidence  of  anything  between  that  and  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  The  better  as  well 
as  the  poorer  parts  of  the  walls  contained  the 
same  evidences ; holes  cut  with  the  drill, 
mortar  and  bricks.  The  only  conclusion  be 
could  come  to  was  that  a Byzantine  occupation 
took  place  after  the  destrnction  of  Tiryns  by 
the  Argives.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
previous  explorer  had  tried  that  site  and  had 
abandoned  the  work  from  its  evidently  non- 
antique  character.  Another  early  excavation  of 
Dr.  Schliemann  was  also  abandoned  for  the  same 
reason.  He  believed  the  hypothesis  of  a re- 
occupation  of  Tiryns  in  the  Byzantine  period 
would  explain  every  detail,  and  that  insuper- 
able difficulties  offered  themselves  to  any  other 
attribution. 

Professor  Middleton’ s Remarks. 

Professor  J.  H.  Middleton  said  that  among 
the  reasons  which  had  been  adduced  why 
the  remains  found  at  Tiryns  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  being  of  the  extreme 
antiquity  ascribed  to  them  was,  firstly,  that  the 
stones  of  the  walls  were  small,  and  secondly, 
that  they  showed  marks  of  various  tools  not 
generally  believed  to  have  been  in  use  at  the 
period  assigned  by  Dr.  Schliemann  as  the  date 
of  the  wall.  With  regard  to  the  first  objection, 
the  walls  in  question  were  themselves  small, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  not  possible  to  use  very 
large  stones  in  their  construction.  With  regard 
to  the  second  objection,  all  the  tools  which  had 
been  used  seemed  to  be  tools  which  were  used 
in  Egypt  at  a very  early  period.  Such  drills 
and  saws  as  those  which  had  been  referred  to 
had  certainly  been  used  in  Egypt,  in  conjunc- 
tion, proba-bly,  with  sapphire  dust  or  emery 


powder.  In  some  of  the  Egyptian  remains  it 
could  be  seen  with  what  rapidity  similar  tools 
had  cut  into  the  stone ; the  distance  of  cut 
at  each  stroke  of  the  saw,  and  the  quickness 
of  the  spiral  formed  by  the  drill,  could  be 
noted,  and  it  was  tolerably  clear  that  such  work 
could  not  have  been  done  without  the  use  of 
diamond-studded  drills  or  without  the  aid  of 
bort  or  corundum-powder.  The  use  of  drills  of 
this  kind  for  hard  stone  was  of  extreme  anti- 
quity. Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  had  shown  that 
they  were  need  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  Sixth 
Dynasty.  Another  objection  urged  agaiost  the 
antiquity  of  the  walls  at  Tiryns  was  that  mortar 
was  used.  Dr.  Dbrpfeld  had  shown  that  that 
was  not  so,  not  that  it  would  prove  very  much 
if  it  were  so,  for  in  the  earliest  stone  buildings 
of  Rome  mortar  was  used  for  the  joints,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Tnllianum  or  Mamertine  prison. 
The  character  of  the  painted  wall-decorations, 
again,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  high 
antiquity  ascribed  to  the  remains  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann. [In  regard  to  this  latter  point,  Pro- 
fessor Middleton  particularly  referred  to  the 
drawing  (exhibited  on  the  walla)  of  the  scroll 
ornament,  of  which  we  gave  a representation 
in  connexion  with  our  notice  of  the  “ Tiryns  ” 
volume  in  the  Builder  for  November  14,  1885 
(page  671),  and  which  is  certainly  of  a very 
archaic  character.] 

Dr.  Schliemann  in  Reply. 

Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Lansdell  having  made  a 
few  remarks,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was,  on 
the  motion  of  the  chairman,  accorded  to  the 
readers  of  papers,  and  Dr.  Schliemann  was 
called  upon  first  to  reply.  He  said  that  when, 
ten  years  ago,  he  discovered  the  walls  at  Tiryns, 
his  first  conclusion  was  that  they  were  Byzan- 
tine, but  subsequently  he  went  down  to  the  rock 
and  found  that  the  walls  were  pre-historic.  He 
found  also  drains,  as  at  Mycenge,  which  were 
Cyclopean,  and  he  found  a perfect  system  of 
drains  going  from  the  brick  bath-room.  There 
is  a slab  there  still,  which  weighed  2.3,000  kilo- 
grammes (23  tons). 

Dr.  Dbrpfeld  in  Reply. 

Dr.  Dbrpfeld  was  next  invited  to  reply. 
Speaking  in  German,  he  said  that  there  were 
no  kiln-burnt  tiles  whatever  in  the  remains  of 
the  palace,  and  that  any  such  tiles  that  had  been 
found  were  in  the  walls  of  what  was  known  as 
the  Byzantine  Church  at  the  side,  which,  though 
near  the  Palace,  had  not  been  regarded  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  or  himself  as  forming  any  part  of 
it.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  saw  and  the 
cylindrical  borer,  though  none  of  the  large 
stones  in  the  fortifications  of  Tiryns  showed 
the  use  of  those  tools,  yet  in  the  Lion  Gate  at 
Mycenge,  in  the  Treasure  House  at  Orchomenos, 
and  at  Tiryns  in  the  larger  stones,  the  use  of 
similar  tools  was  shown,  namely,  of  a saw 
employed  probably  with  some  material,  such  as 
corundum,  and  a cylindrical  drill. 

Mr.  Penrose  in  Reply. 

Mr.  Penrose,  on  being  invited  to  reply,  said 
very  few  words  would  be  necessary.  He 
regretted  the  absence  of  Mr.  Stillman,  whose 
intelligent  study  of  the  question  would  have 
enabled  him  to  throw  great  light  on  the  matter, 
and  he  agreed  that  further  discussion  should 
be,  as  Dr.  Scliliemann  and  Dr.  Dbrpfeld  had 
suggested,  as  far  as  possible  carried  out  on  the 
spot,  and  lie  hoped  this  would  be  done.  He 
had  looked  at  the  walls,  when  there,  with  the 
greatest  interest,  as  an  architect,  but  he  could 
not  agree  with  Drs.  Schliemann  and  Dbrp- 
feld on  certain  points.  He  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  kiln-burnt  bricks  were  only  found  in 
the  church.  His  memory  bad  served  him  ill  if 
there  were  not  such  bricks  in  other  parts. 
Dr.  Schliemann  attributed  the  burned  bricks  to 
a conflagration,  but  this  contention  he  (Mr. 
Penrose)  bad  already  met  with  the  opinion 
of  an  experienced  brickmaker.  He  would 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Dbrpfeld  on  what  authority 
he  said  that  Vitruvius  spoke  of  sun-dried 
bricks  ? He  understood  the  reference  of 
Vitruvius  to  bo  to  bricks  as  used  by  the 
Romans.  He  apprehended  that  the  term 
“ burnt  bricks  ” would  be  used  in  the  sense  that 
Vitruvius  employed  the  term  laterea.  They 
could  not,  in  that  company,  expect  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question,  but  the  discussion  had 
served  a useful  purpose,  and  one  or  two  in- 
structive points  might  be  extracted.  Whatever 
might  be  the  differences  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  points  at  issue,  they  must  all  be  gratified 
at  an  enterprise  which,  whatever  the  issue  of 


the  present  discussion,  must  always  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  upon  Dr.  Schliemann  and  upon 
Dr.  Dbrpfeld,  his  coadjntor. 

Mr.  Karl  Blind,  having  said  a few  words  in 
reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Fergusson’s  endorse- 
ment of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  estimate  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  remains  found  at  Tiryns, 

Prof.  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


KINGSBURY  CHURCH. 

SixrATED  in  the  heart  of  a charming  bit  of 
natural  scenery  is  the  small  but  interesting 
chnrch  of  Kingsbury,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
It  is  nearly  a mile  and  a quarter  distant  from 
the  Neasdon  Station,  on  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way, and  about  four  miles  east  of  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill.  The  walk  to  the  church  from  the 
station  is  throogh  a pleasant  winding  lane, 
crossing  the  Brent  by  a temporary  wooden 
bridge,  which  has  done  duty  since  the  old  one 
was  destroyed  by  the  flooding  of  the  river  a few 
years  since. 

A neat  little  school-house,  by  the  river’s  edge, 
has  also  been  recently  erected,  and  would  really 
be  effective  did  not  the  bell-cote,  &c.,  display 
too  prominently  the  fussy  desire  of  its  designer 
to  exhibit  his  technical  skill  in  timber-framing. 

Passing  the  schools  and  ascending  the  hill 
beyond  the  river,  until  some  farm-buildings  are 
reached;  then  turning  to  the  right,  and  passing 
through  a lovely  lane,  skirted  by  spreading 
elms,  the  ancient  fane  (a  glimpse  of  the  small 
spire  being  seen  between  the  trees)  is  at  last 
found,  almost  hidden  away  among  the  abound- 
ing foliage. 

Climbing  over  a stile,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
churchyard,  sylvan  in  the  highest  degree  ; trees 
and  shrubs,  shrubs  and  trees,  confront  you  on 
all  sides.  Many  of  the  tombs  are  secluded  and 
have  to  be  sought  out.  William,  third  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  who  died  in  1840,  lies  here;  also  the 
Earl  of  Orford. 

“ Chingesberie,”  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  or  “ Kyngesbyrig,”  as  it 
appears  in  a deed  of  gift  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, has  no  doubt  an  unwritten  history  far 
more  remote  than  that  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Norman  conquerors.  Dr.  Stnkeley  seems  very 
certain  that  Kingsbury  was  a Roman  station, 
and  that  Julius  Caesar  formed  a camp  or 
prmtorium  on  the  spot  after  crossing  the 
Thames. 

Before  the  Norman  Survey  there  appear  to 
have  been  two  manors,  Edgwaro  and  Kiugs- 
bnry,  the  latter  only  being  mentioned  in 
Domesday. 

This  ancient  record  states  that  one  Albold 
held  a manor  in  Chingesberie  of  Ernulf  de 
Hesding,  containing  seven  and  a half  hides  of 
land.  A mill  is  also  mentioned,  the  rent  of 
which  was  three  shillings;  also  a meadow  and 
wood  for  1,000  hogs,  the  value  of  which 
altogether  amounted  to  41.  In  Edward's  reign 
it  was  valued  at  61. 

Edward  the  Confessor  presented  Kingsbury 
by  royal  charter  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 
It  then  contained  two  bides  and  a half  of  land. 

For  300  years  there  appear  to  be  few  records, 
and  little  is  known  of  Kingsbury  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  when,  in  1317,  the  manor  became 
the  property  of  one  Baldwin  Poleyn.  From 
Poleyn  it  passed  in  1329  to  Walter  de  Galinge, 
who  left  three  daughters  co-heirs. 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  became  lord  of 
the  Manors  of  Edgware  and  Kingsbury  by 
marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry 
de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln;  and  Lestrange,  who 
married  his  widow,  died  in  1335  seised  of  the 
manor  of  Edgware  and  hamlet  of  Kingsbxiry. 
Thomas  Chichele  with  others  purchased  the 
manor  in  1439  as  trustees  for  All  Souls’  College, 
Oxford. 

At  the  Dissolution,  Henry  VIII.  granted  the 
manor  and  rectory  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul’s.  In  1547  the  valuation  stood  at 
16L  IBs.  8d.,  and  had  increased  enormously 
during  the  next  hundred  years,  when,  in  1650, 
it  was  valued  at  170L 

By  the  terms  of  a lease  of  the  manor  and 
rectory  granted  to  Gntblac  Overton  by  the 
Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  1525,  for 
sixty  years,  it  wag  covenanted  that  the  lessee 
“ is  to  find  a fit  chaplain  for  the  cure  of  the 
church,  and  to  keep  the  chancel  in  repair.” 

From  the  appropriation  of  the  rectory  the 
chnrch  became  a donative  or  curacy.  Kings- 
bury is  one  of  the  few  churches  not  included 
in  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  1291. 
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The  parish  register  does  not  go  back  further 
than  the  year  1733. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
church  is  unknown.  The  few  remains  of  archi- 
tectural features,  namely,  the  windows  as  we 
now  see  them , were  probably  inserted  at  a time 


convenient  approach  to  the  interior  of  the 
church,  which  it  is  now  wanting. 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  a parallelogram, 
58ft.  by  18ft.  Sin.  internal  measurement,  no 
break  or  dirision  separating  the  nave  from  the 
chfin^el.  neither  ar"  there  any  aisles.  The 


Kingsbury  Church. — Exferio}'  View, 


when  the  property  was  made  over  to  the ' vestry,  situated  at  the  south-east  corner,  is  of 
trustees  of  All  Souls’  College,  when  the  whole  j no  archceological  value  whatever,  being  quite 
of  the  fabric  may  have  gone  through  repair.  j modern,  and  the  walls  built  of  common  bricks. 

The  porch,  which  stood  on  the  south  side,  | This  is  not  so  with  the  main  walls  of  the  church, 
near  the  west  end,  until  1830,  was  of  timber,  ! as  they  are  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
and  in  an  engraving  of  the  church,  published  in  j building,  and  where  examination  permits  (for 
1807,  where  the  porch  is  distinctly  shown,  it  the  walls  are  coated  with  rough-cast,  and  it  is 


Kingsburii  Church. — Interior  View. 


would  appear  to  be  contemporary  with  the 
windows  ; the  sides  are  divided  into  four  panels 
by  mullions,  the  tracery  being  pierced  with 
qnatrefoils. 

Why  this  porch  was  taken  down  it  is  hard  to 
say,  as  it  must  have  formed  a suitable  aud 


only  at  the  exposed  portions  that  the  construction 
may  be  seen)  they  appear  to  be  built  with  flints 
of  large  size,  roughly  squared  on  the  face,  mixed 
up  aud  bonded  irregularly  with  red  Homan 
bricks  or  tiles,  of  the  usual  thickness,  or, 
rather,  thinness,  giving  evidence  of  a pi’e- 


vious  bnilding  starrding  here.  The  mortar 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  tenacious  as  may 
be  found  in  many  remains,  especially  of  the 
Saxon  period,  less  lime  having  been  used ; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  in  respect  of  the  work 
remaining  unexposed,  the  walls  are  undoubtedly 
sound  and  substantial.  The  exposed  north-east 
angle  shows  quoins  of  squared  freestone. 

The  walls  are  pierced  by  eight  windows,  three 
being  on  the  north  and  south  sides  respectively, 
and  one  is  placed  at  each  end.  There  is  also 
n small  window-opening  at  the  north-west 
corner. 

The  tracery  is  of  the  Perpendicular  era  in  its 
early  days,  much  decayed  and  fallen  away.  No 
two  windows  are  alike  in  detail,  although 
uniform  in  size  and  effect.  The  roof,  wh'ch  is 
high-pitched,  is  covered  with  tiles.  Internally 
the  timbers  are  at  present  hidden  by  a plaster 
coved  ceiling,  flat  in  the  centre,  but  no  doubt 
it  was  originally  open. 

Rising  from  the  roof,  at  the  west  end,  is  the 
belfry,  containing  three  bells.  It  is  of  timber 
construction,  in  the  village  carpenter  style,  bub 
by  no  means  bad. 

The  largest  bell  is  inscribed, — 

“ Levsr  . Jackson  . Churchwardens. 

Made  by  . Sm  , Newton  . 1708.” 

The  second  has  the  following, — 

“ God  save  King  James  F-t-H-fB  anuo  Domini  HiOl,” 
Aud  the  oldest  bell  has, — 

" + Petrvs  : de  : "Weatmo  : me  : fecit.” 

Whether  the  latter  inscription  refers  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  with  which  it 
has  been  shown  this  church  was  connected,  or 
relates  solely  to  the  founder’s  name,  is  matter 
for  conjecture. 

The  belfry  is  reached  by  creeping  through  a 
trap-door  in  the  ceiling  situated  over  a gallery, 
the  latter  obstructing  the  interior.  The  less 
said  about  this  piece  of  joinery  the  better. 

The  gallery  has  the  merit,  however,  of  hiding 
to  some  extent  the  thick  posts  that  spring  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof  to  support  the  belfry,  which 
would  otherwise  have  a very  obtrusive  appear- 
ance. 

The  window  openings  have  on  the  interior  a 
modern  reeded  architrave  with  corner  blocks, 
quite  “ Soanean.”  The  glazing  of  some  of  the 
windows  is  in  quarrels  with  glaring  pot  metals  ; 
others  are  filled  in  with  stained  paper,  the 
whole  unworthy  the  place. 

The  church  possesses  three  monumental 
brasses.  That  to  the  memory’  of  John  Shephard, 


Brasses,  Kingsbury  Church. 


who  died  in  1520,  his  two  wives,  viz.,  Anne,  with 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  Maude, 
with  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  is  on  the 
north  wall  at  the  eastern  end.  Near  bo  it  is  a 
smaller  brass,  date  1607,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : — 

” 8vaan  late  wyfe  of  Thomas  Gawen  and 
Davgbter  of  Thomas  Sevdamore  by  Francis  Boruo 
Lyes  bvryed  heere,  by  death's  TnpartiaU  hand. 

Keft  from  her  dearest  Trends,  they  left  to  movrue 
Their  losse  of  her  who  was  throvgh  all  her  life 
A loyall  d&vgbter  and  a loving  wife. 

She  died  A Dni.  16'17.” 
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Attached  to  the  south  wall,  opposite,  is  a 
similar  incised  brass,  with  the  words : — 

“ Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thomas  Serdamore  gent,  ser- 
vant TDto  Qveene  Elizabeth  & Ke  James  47  yoares 

who  had  two  wifes  Svsan  and  Francis  and  had.  iesve  _ 
by  them  6 sonnes  & 6 dayghtera  and  changed  this  life  in 
the  feare  of  God  the  10  daye  of  September  1626 
being  of  the  age  of  lixru  yeares.” 

There  are  eight  marble  tablets  on  the  interior 
walls  of  the  church ; that  on  the  north  side, 
beginning  at  the  east  end,  is  “ to  the  memory 
of  William,  third  Earl  of  Mansdeld,  born 
March  7,  1777 ; died  Febrnary  18,  184.0 ; and 
Lady  Cecilia  Sarah  Murray,  fifth  daughter, 
whose  remains  are  deposited  in  a vault  in  this 
churchyard.”  The  adjoining  monument  is  to 
other  members  of  Lord  Mansfield’s  family. 
The  next  tablet  is  inscribed  “ Isabella  Caroline, 
Lady  Vernon,  wife  of  fifth  Lord  Vernon,  and 
eldest  daughter  of  Cnthbert  Ellison,  Esq.” 
The  westernmost  tablet,  on  the  north,  com- 
memorates a sad  event,  which  must  have  caused 
extended  sorrow  and  sympathy  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence : “ Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  Radclyffe,  aged  31  years ; Alexander 
Henry,  aged  10  years;  William  George,  aged 
17  years  ; and  Edward,  aged  15  years ; four  of 
the  sons  of  Alexander  Radclyffe  Sidebottom, 
Esquire,  who  wore  drowned  iu  the  reservoir 
near  this  church  on  the  14th  of  August,  1835.” 

On  the  south  side  there  is  a tablet  to  Joseph 
JIailo,  “late  of  the  New-road,  St.  Paucras,” 
and  his  wife.  Another  to  “John  Tebbs,  Esq., 
late  of  Jermyn-street,  and  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Tebbs,  Knight.”  There  is  another 
tablet  to  the  Tebbs  family,  and  the  last  is  to 
Mr.  John  Field,  “ of  Oxford-street,  Marylebone, 
and  Kingsbury  Green,”  and  family. 

The  font,  placed  on  the  north  side,  is  of  no 
historic  value.  It  is  made  of  artificial  stone  or 
cement,  ond  is  of  the  ordinary  octagonal 
panelled  regulation  pattern ; not  so,  however, 
with  the  original  and  ancient  one,  which  is 
placed  in  the  grounds  of  a gentleman’s  resi- 
dence in  the  neighbourhood.  This  font  is 
simply  a circular  bowl,  the  upper  portion 
being  octagonal,  well  worn,  and  bearing  evi- 
dence of  its  antiquity. 

We  subjoin  sketches  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  as  at  present  existing,  and  of  one  of 
the  Shephard  brass.  The  church  is,  we  believe, 
to  be  “restored.”  How  much  this  means  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  hope  it  will  be  treated 
with  reserve,  and  as  little  touched  as  possible, 
— on  the  exterior,  at  all  events. 


THE  SCULPTURED  SLABS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  AISLE  OF  THE  CHOIR  OF 
CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

In  a paper  recently  read  at  a meeting  of  the 
British  Arcbfcological  Association  by  Mr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  the  author  states: — The 
Rev.  Prebeudary  Stephens,  in  his  “ Memorials 
of  the  South  Saxon  See  and  Cathedral  Church 
of  Chichester,”  1876,  p.  31,  gives  two  photo- 
graphs of  these  sculptures,  very  much  reduced ; 
but  bis  account  of  them  is  unsatisfactory.  He 
writes  of  the  primaeval  see  atSelsey: — “The 
present  village  is  two  miles  distant  from  what 
was  the  old  parish  church,  and  the  nave  of  it 
was,  therefore,  taken  down  a few  years  ago 
and  rebuilt  in  the  village,  stone  for  stone,  with 
a new  chancel.  The  old  forsaken  chancel,  how- 
ever, is  still  used  for  burials  and  baptisms,  and 
the  extremely  far  older  font  maj^  fairly  be  co- 
eval with  the  removal  of  the  see  to  Chichester, 
and,  therefore,  may  have  probably  stood  in  the 
ancient  cathedral  of  Selsey.  Relics,  treasures, 
and  works  of  art  were,  no  doubt,  for  the  most 
part  removed  to  Chichester  when  the  bishop’s 
throne  was  transplanted  there.  Among  those 
we  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  include  the  quaint, 
rude,  yet  forcible  pieces  of  sculpture,  represent- 
ing ‘ The  Raising  of  Lazarus,’  of  which  an  illus- 
tration is  subjoined.  They  were  discovered  in 
1829,  behind  the  stalls  of  the  choir  in  the  present 
cathedral.  Not  improbably  they  had  been  con- 
cealed there  to  escape  the  soldiers  of  Waller, 
who,  during'  the  siege  of  Chichester  in  1643, 
made  havoc  of  the  cathedral  monuments  with 
their  pikes  and  pole-axes.”  This  is  all  that 
Stephens  states,  and,  insufficient  as  it  is,  it 
appears  to  have  directed  all  subsequent  ideas 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  sculptors  under  notice. 
Indeed  the  sculptures  themselves  have  never 
received  the  attention  they  deserve  at  the  hands 
of  church  antiquaries. 

1.  The  first  tableau  only  has  a cresting  of 
carved  foliage,  arranged  in  semicircular  cusps 


of  a clearly  twelfth-century  style.  The  mould- 
ing or  carved  plinth  running  round  the  base  of 
the  font  in  St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  in  the  scene 
which  illustrates  the  “ Baptism  of  our  Lord,” 
by  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has  much  detail  in 
common  with  this  cresting  on  the  sculptured 
slab  ; and  I am  inclined  to  attribute  them  both 
to  the  middle,  or  at  best  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 
Vicar  of  Brighton,  in  his  paper  on  this  font, 
printed  in  the  March  Journal  of  the  Association 
for  this  year,  thinks  that  this  font  “ cannot  bo 
far  removed  from  the  date  of  the  Conquest”  ; 
but  I fear  he  has  slightly  exceeded  the  furthest 
limit  which  I would  venture  to  assign  to  it.* 
English  sculpture  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
was  for  all  intents  and  purposes  Saxon,  and 
Saxon  feeling  remained  dominant  for  years 
afterwards,  both  in  sculpture  and  drawing. 
Architectural  constructions  and  details  were 
the  first  to  succumb  to  the  Norman  influences, 
and  sculpture  followed  (no  doubt)  not  long 
afterwards.  But  there  is  not  the  least  Saxon 
feeling  in  the  font.  However,  to  return, 
after  this  parenthesis,  I will  proceed  with 
the  description  of  the  first  picture.  On 
the  left  is  a castellated  structure,  with 
round  ■ headed  arch  or  portal,  or  engaged 
shafts  with  foliated  capitals;  the  valve-doors 
are  thrown  wide  open,  and  show  ornamental 
metal  hinges.  The  first  story  of  this  castle- 
like edifice  is  enriched  with  an  arcade  of  round- 
headed  arches ; over  this  is  an  overhanging  story 
with  battlemented  masonry,  topped  with  three 
conical  towers  striated  to  represent  thatch  or 
shingle,  and  finished  with  an  ample  knob. 
This  peculiar  style  of  finishing  off  the  conical 
roofs  of  turrets  with  a knob  is  frequently  seen 
on  seals  of  the  twelfth  century,  as,  for  example, 
those  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  engraved  in 
Dugdale’a  Monasticon  Anglicanuvi,  vol.  i. ; 
Battle  Abbey  ; Leeds  Priory,  Kent ; Chertsey 
Abbey,  Surrey ; and  others  well  known  to 
students  of  seals.  It  may  bo  noticed  also  in 
the  building  behind  the  Virgin,  on  the  painted 
wall  of  the  crypt  at  Canterbury,  which  is  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Martha  and  Mary  are  at  the 
gate,  one  standing,  the  other  kneeling,  with 
hands  clasped  and  uplifted  in  supplication. 
Their  sleeves  and  the  flowing  skirts  of  their 
dresses  are  not  far  removed  from  the  Saxon 
style  of  vestments.  We  may  compare  the  dress 
of  St.  Pega  in  the  twelfth  century  Guthlac 
Roll,  in  the  British  Museum  (Harley  Collections, 
y.  6),  where  she  is  about  to  enter  into  a boat. 

The  figure  of  our  Lord,  a man  of  colossal 
proportions,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  subject, 
with  cruciformed  nimbus,  long  hair,  and  curled 
beard,  book  in  the  left  hand,  and  a flowing 
robe,  reaching  to  the  feet.  The  right  hand  is 
wanting,  but  the  righc  hand  of  the  Lord’s 
figure  on  the  second  picture  appears  to  belong 
to  this  one,  and  I have  so  placed  it  in  my 
suggested  arrangement.  The  position  of  this 
hand  in  the  second  picture  is  out  of  symmetry 
with  the  attitude  of  the  body.  Behind  the 
Lord  are  four  disciples,  in  two  tiers  of  two 
each,  standing  on  the  peculiar  hillocky  or 
hummocky  ground,  which  is  so  cbanicteristio  of 
eleventh  and  twelfth  century  art.  They  form 
a balance  to  the  two  women  on  the  left.  These 
figures  have  the  nimbus  plain  ; the  head  of  one 
is  wanting,  but  tbe  heads  of  the  other  three 
clearly  indicate  the  excellent  skill  of  the  artist 
in  rendering  the  various  emotions  of  astonish- 
ment and  grief.  The  hair  is  treated  differently 
in  every  instance.  From  the  depressed  cavities 
of  the  eyes  it  has  been  suggested  (I  believe) 
that  the  eyes  themselves  were  formed  of  glass 
or  precious  stones  introduced  into  the  sockets, 
and  there  is  a slight  evidence  of  this  in  one 
instance.  The  treatment  of  the  eye  by  ancient 
sculptors  has  neverbeeu  satisfactorily  explained, 
and  I am  not  a sculptor  that  I should  essay  to 
explain  it.  We  see  in  the  rudest  sculptures — 
as,  for  example,  the  Easter  Island  idols  under 
the  portico  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
first  statues  of  Greece,  in  the  busts  of  the 
Roman  period,  and  in  Medimval  and  modern 
sculptors’  work, — that,  while  for  all  other 
parts  of  the  body,  concavity  is  rendered  by 
concavity,  and  convexity  by  convexity,  yet  the 
markedly  convex  eye  is  reproduced  by  a con- 
cave depression.  Why  this  is  so  I am  unable 
to  say.  This  panel,  just  as  the  other,  is  not 
now  composed  of  a single  slab  of  stone ; 
whether  it  was  so  originally  I do  not  know,  but 
on  looking  at  the  photographs,  it  is  clear  that 

* Mr,  J.  E.  Allen  speaks  of  these  slabs  as  of  “ perhaps 
Saxon  date  ” in  a recent  paper  on  Norman  sculptures  read 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  p.  421. 


it  consists  of  six  horizontal-  courses.  The  fir 
runs  along  the  arcade  over  the  doorway, 
under  the  Lord’s  neck,  and  through  the 
lower  nimbus  of  tbe  two  lower  disciples. 
The  second  can  be  seen  running  through  the 
book  held  by  our  Saviour ; the  third,  across  the 
shoulder  of  the  standing  woman;  the  fourth, 
along  the  ar*m  of  the  kneeling  woman  ; the  fifth 
line,  at  the  end  of  the  carved  moulding  of  the 
right-hand  column  of  the  doorway.  We  may 
compare  the  way  in  which  the  round-headed 
arches  of  the  external  arcading  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  Saxon  chapel  at 
Bradford-on- Avon  have  been  carved  on  rec- 
tangular slabs  of  stoue,  regardless  of  the 
position  of  the  joints. 

Besides  these  six  horizontal  courses  of  ashlar 
work  (if  the  term  may  be  appropriately 
attributed  to  this  system  of  building  up  a com- 
posite slab,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with 
its  intended  relief  by  the  sculptor),  there  are 
numerous  vertical  joints  and  fragmentary 
cracks  which  show  themselves.  Some  of  these 
have  been  badly  put  together,  either  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  behind  the  stalls  of  the 
choir  iu  1829,  as  related  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  the 
preceding  extract,  or  at  a more  remote  period. 
There  is  no  record,  so  far  as  I know,  of  the 
state  (whether  broken  up  or  \inited)  of  these 
slabs  at  the  date  mentioned,  nor  of  tbe  con- 
dition of  the  back  at  tbe  time  when  they  wore 
let  into  the  wall  which  they  now  adorn.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  drapery  of  the  left 
arm  of  the  standing  figure  of  the  Apostlo  on 
the  left  side  of  the  second  slab  belongs  to  the 
right  arm  of  our  Lord  in  this  first  panel,  and 
the  hand  of  blessing,  with  the  first  two  fingers 
extended,  the  last  two  closed,  which  stands  now 
in  the  second  slab,  belongs  to  tbe  right  hand  of 
our  Lord  in  the  first  slab.  The  drapery  of  our 
Lord  and  tbe  Apostles  composing  the  two  lowest 
courses  in  tbe  first  slab  is  wrongly  united,  and 
in  some  cases  the  origiual  stone  has  been  pared 
down  by  the  mason  who  put  up  the  slabs  in 
their  present  state,  and  made  up  deficiencies 
with  cement.  The  folds  and  plaits  do  nob  alto- 
gether coincide,  and  the  advanced  foot  of  our 
Lord,  with  the  curled-up  kind  of  ground  below 
it,  seems  to  belong  more  appropriately  to  the 
other  or  left  leg  in  the  second  panel.  If  these 
pieces  are  taken  out  by  an  experienced  mason, 
and  the  cement  or  mortar  which  has  been  used 
in  bedding  them  into  the  wall  carefully 
removed,  the  original  lines  of  fracture  will  be 
revealed,  and  the  disjointed  pieces  can  be 
reinstated  into  their  pristine  and  proper  places, 
to  the  evident  and  manifest  amelioration  of  the 
slab.  A plate-glass  front  ought  to  be  placed 
before  this  and  the  second  slab  to  protect  them 
from  dust,  weather,  and  dirty  fingers.  This 
could  easily  be  effected  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Babylonian  slabs  have  been  treated  in  the 
British  Museum. 

II. — The  second  slab  is  of  tbe  same  dimen- 
sions, and  from  the  hand  of  the  same  artist,  as 
the  first.  It  also  exhibits  equally  clearly  the 
si-x  horizontal  courses  of  stone  work.  The  first 
joint  runs  along  the  neck  of  the  Lord  ; tbe 
second,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  book 
which  he  holds ; tbe  third,  where  tbe  cut  break 
in  the  dress  of  the  Lord  is  seen ; the  fourth, 
just  below  the  uppermost  hands  of  the  two 
gravediggers  ; the  last,  where  tbe  break  in  the 
dresses,  on  the  right  hand  side,  is  seen.  This 
slab  represents  “ The  Raising  of  Lazarus,”  and 
when  complete,  and  correctly  put  together  iu 
the  way  suggested,  it  becomes  perfectly  in- 
telligible. No  doubt  many  MSS.  at  tbe  British 
Museum  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  such 
works  as  treat  of  Early  Christian  art,  would 
furnish  examples  to  show  that  we  have  here  a 
purely  conventional  picture  in  stone  relief, 
designed  after  a manner  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  requiring  no  strained  or  mystical  explana- 
tion with  which  some  have  sought  to  invest  it. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  sadly  disfigured  by  the 
misplacement  of  most  of  the  pieces  of  the  four 
lower  courses,  which  has  resulted  in  joining  the 
head  and  upper  trunk  of  Lazarus  to  the  left  arm 
and  band  of  a disciple ; and  by  way  of  balance,  I 
suppose,  tho  lower  part  of  the  bandage-wrapped, 
mummy-like  body  of  Lazarus  has  been  sur- 
mounted with  the  head  and  neck  of  one  of  the 
three  assistants  who  are  helping  to  extricate 
him  from  tbe  tomb.  This  incongruous  medley 
has  not  been  easily  carried  out,  and  the  result 
is  that  two  Lazaruses  are  made,  and  there  axe  a 
hand  and  arm  without  visible  junction  to  any 
other  limb.  Besides  this,  tho  confusion  made 
with  the  dresses  of  all  the  figures  is  very 
considerable.  I am  told  that  some  mystical 
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iggestedj  that  the  two 
-(1),  the  rising  Lazarus, 
grave;  (2),  the  unwrapped 
1,0  the  waist,  raising  his  arms  in 
.^ration  of  his  Redeemer,  repre- 
A second  stage  in  the  action,  and 
by  a hand  and  arm  which  have  been 
aded  with  no  other  motive  than  to  signify  the 
wonder-working  might  of  the  Saviour,  and  to 
give  a practical  turn  to  the  beautiful  verse, 
“Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms,’’ 
worthy  of  the  artist  who  drew  the  pictures  of 
the  Albrecht  Psalter.  We  know,  of  coarse, 
how  often  the  Virgin  bearing  the  Child  in  her 
arms  is  depicted  in  the  same  picture  with  the 
adult  Christ ; and  it  appeared  no  more  in- 
congruous to  do  this  in  the  sixteenth  than  in 
the  tenth  century.  But  that  is  a peculiar  case, 
and  the  Child  had  become,  even  at  a far  earlier 
date  than  the  tenth  century,  an  almost  in- 
separable ideographic  emblem  of  the  Virgin. 

If  the  pieces,  however,  can  be  loosened  and 
re-arranged  in  the  order  suggested  by  Mr. 
Birch,  then  will  the  two  Lazaruses  rightly 
become  one  again,  and  the  disconnected  hand 
and  arm  re-unite  with  the  head  and  body  of 
the  attendant  to  which  they  belong.  The 
drapery  of  the  skirts  is  here,  as  it  was  in  the 
former  slab,  unsatisfactorily  joined  together,  of 
the  Lord  especially ; but  it  would  require  the 
removal  of  the  cement  and  mortar  which  have 
been  filled  into  the  grooves,  in  a vain  attempt 
to  hide  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  folds  and 
lines,  before  the  whole  puzzle  can  be  solved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  parts 
which  are  manifestly  wrong  in  position  are 
taken  out,  the  whole  can  be  re  - arranged 
without  difficulty,  and  the  result  cannot  fail  to 
satisfy  every  one  who  cares  to  compare  the 
present  with  the  suggested  arrangement  of  the 
sculptures.  Beautiful  to  the  arclifoologist  as 
these  alti-relievi  are  even  now,  in  their  dis- 
connected and,  in  so  far,  sadly  marred 
condition,  they  would  unfailingly  become  ten- 
fold more  beautiful  and  important  in  their  new 
arrangement  j and  those  who  now  perceive 
the  misleading  condition  of  these  ancient 
sculptures,  may  not  only  rejoice  in  seeing  a 
blemish  removed,  but  in  contemplating  two 
stone  slabs  sculptured  by  English  hands  with 
elaborate  representations  of  Christian  antiquities 
such  as  may  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  any  other 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  England. 


The  only  objection  I know  to  rebuilding  on  the  present 
site  is  the  interference  with  CTaves;  but  this  would  not  be 
as  serious  as  might  at  first  he  supposed,  and  it  is  a thing 
that  has  very  often  to  be  done. 

I have  prepared  a sketch-plan  fsent  herewith)  showing 
a general  way  the  form  which  tne  new  chnrch  ought  to 
take  if  such  a scheme  were  adopted. 

The  tower  would  be  retained,  and  the  present  chancel 
would  become  the  north  aisle  of  a new  chancel. 

Although  the  church  would  not  nomiually  hold  so  many 
i at  present  owing  to  the  absence  of  galleries,  it  would  be 
quite  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  on  special  occasions  a 
considerable  additional  number  might  l>e  accommodated 
by  the  use  of  chairs  without  excessive  crowding. 

If  some  such  plan  as  this  were  adopted,  a beginning 
;ht  be  made  by  the  erection  of  a new  chancel,  with 


lllustraftons. 
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BHE  circumstancea  under  wbicb  this 
design  has  been  made  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  following  report  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  on  the 
existing  church,  the  plan  of  which  is  appended 
to  the  drawing,  along  with  the  plan  of  the  new 
church,  incorporating  a portion  of  the  old  : — 


might  be  made  by  the  erection  ot  a new  chancel,  witn  or 
without  the  organ  transept  and  vestries,  according  to  the 
available  funds.  This  part  of  the  work  might  (as  I have 


already  said)  be  carried  outwithout  disturbing  the  body  of 
the  church  or  stopping  the  services,  and  when  complete 
and  opened  out  it  would 


the  services,  and  when  complete 
be  a large  additiou  and  great  im- 
provement to  the  church.  Some  of  the  galleries  might 
then  be  removed  and  the  nave  might  be  refitted  with  new 
open  seats  of  such  lengths  as  would  suit  the  future  nave 
and  aisles. 

The  reconstruction  of  this  part  of  the  church  might  thus 

1 ease  of  need  be  indefinitely  postponed  without  any 
practical  inconvenience. 

The  last  work  would  be  the  raising  of  the  tower  and 
casing  it  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  new 
cbureb.  Thi«,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  would 
probably  not  long  be  left  undone. 

In  carrying  out  a scheme  of  this  kind  every  precaution 
would,  of  course,  be  taken  to  secure  respect  for  tne  remains 
and  memorials  of  the  dead.  Tbe  floor  of  the  church  would 
be  raised  and  concreted  all  over,  and  a proper  scheme  for 
warming  would  be  adopted. 

Flans  and  estimates  may  be  prepared  for  the  whole 
work,  divided  into  as  many  sections  as  may  be  desired. 

Abthuh  W.  Blomfield. 


tbe  elaborate  exiating  work  would  admit  of  to 
be  consistent  with  it. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  make  use  of  tbe 
handsome  side  porcb  as  tbe  principal  outer 
entrance  to  tbe  residence,  as  well  as  affording 
private  access  to  tbe  cburch. 

Subsequently,  other  plans  were  made  and 
realised,  with  a separate  side  porcb  or  vesti- 
bule, so  curtailing  tbe  interior  accommodation 
on  the  ground-floor,  as  the  site  at  disposal  was 
very  limited  indeed.  These  changes,  together 
with  tbe  necessity  of  meeting  further  special 
requirements,  have  added  considerably  to  the 
height  of  the  building,  which  has  an  elevation 
'n  brick,  very  nearly  as  plain  and  as  flat  as  it 
could  be  designed.  Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  & 
Goldie  are  the  architects. 


“November  1885. 

The  parish  church  of  Fareham,  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  consists  of  a huge  square  building  forming  the 
nave  or  body,  from  the  north-east  comer  of  which  extends 
a long  and  narrow  chancel. 

The  tower  stands  on  the  north  side  at  the  same  angle, 
and  a vestry  projects  from  the  oast  side  of  the  nave. 

The  records  of  the  architectural  history  of  the  chnrch 
appear  to  be  few  and  meagre. 

All  that  now  remains  of  the  original  structure  is  the 
chancel,  an  interestiug  and  characteristic  relic  well  worthy 
of  careful  preservation. 

Tbe  tower,  erected  in  1742,  although  unattractive  in 
appearance,  is  solid  and  well  built,  and  is  not  inconveniently 
placed. 

The  nave  or  body  of  the  chnrch,  put  up  about  1812-14, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  recommend  it  except  its  great 
size  and  the  number  of  sittings  (said  to  be  1,400),  a large 
proportion  of  which  are  placed  in  the  enormous  galleries 
which  surround  three  sides  of  the  building. 

Any  attempt  at  mere  alteration  or  improvement  bore 
would  be  an  absolute  waste  of  money,  end  if  anything  is 
done  on  the  present  site  the  entire  demolition  and  rebuild- 
ing of  this  part  of  the  church  must  form  an  essential 
feature  of  the  completed  plan. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  for  rebuilding  on  the  pre- 
sent site  rather  than  on  a new  one. 

1.  The  associations  surrounding  the  old  chnrch  and  the 
old  churchyard  are  worth  preserving  if  possible. 

2.  The  total  necessary  outlay  to  complete  a satisfactory 
chnrch  here  would  be  considerably  less  than  that  required 
to  build  an  entirely  new  church  elsewhere. 

3.  The  work  (as  I shall  presently  show)  may  here  be  done 
by  instalments,  so  that  a start  may  be  made  and  an  effective 
enlargement  and  improvement  may  be  carried  out  at  a 
moderate  coat ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a new  church 
were  built  on  a new  site,  the  whole  would  have  to  be 
finished  before  the  conCTe^tion  could  be  transferred  from 
the  old  to  the  new  builmng,  and  a beginning  could  not  well 
be  made  until  the  greater  part  if  not  all  tbe  funds  required 
for  completion  were  collected. 

4.  The  most  important  part  of  the  work  could  be  done 

vrithont  touching  the  “ ■ ■ ‘ ....  ...  .. 


In  regard  to  the  new  design  Mr.  Blomfield 
adds  the  following  comments  ; — “ The  drawings 
have  been  made  with  a view  of  providing  as 
large  an  amount  of  accommodation  as  seems 
compatible  with  the  preservation  of  all  portions 
of  the  present  building  worthy  or  capable  of 
retention. 

Tbe  simple  Early  English  character  of  the 
old  chancel  has  suggested  the  adoption  of  that 
style  for  the  new  nave,  south  aisle,  chancel,  and 
organ-chamber. 

The  first  north  aisle  is  treated  in  the  style  of 
the  flowing  Decorated  Period,  and  the  second 
in  that  of  the  Perpendicular  or  latest  develop- 
ment of  English  Mediaeval  architecture,  which 
has  also  been  adopted  for  the  Vestry. 

This  variety  has  been  made  partly  because 
these  styles  admit  of  flat  roofs,  which  for  many 
reasons  are  desirable  where  I have  indicated 
them,  and  partly  because  the  very  large  windows 
which  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  light  this 
part  of  the  church  properly  are  characteristic 
of  them. 

The  tower  would  be  cased  with  flint  and 
stone,  and  the  lower  parts  treated  as  very 
simple  Norman,  the  upper  stages  and  spire 
being  Early  English. 

I think  that  in  a work  of  this  kind  the 
adoption  of  different  styles  in  different  parts  is 
not  only  admissible,  but  that  it  will  add  an 
interest  to  tbe  building. 

The  church  thus  treated  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  effective  and  satisfactory,  both  externally 
and  internally. 

I should  propose  to  use  flints  or  sea  pebbles, 
and  Bath  or  Doulting  stone  outside,  Bath  stone 
and  Fareham  brick  inside.  The  roofs  would  be 
of  tir  and  covered  with  tiles. 

I estimate  the  cost  of  the  work  at  10,0001. 
exclusive  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  and 
spire.’’ 


ALL  SAINTS’  (R.C.)  CHURCH,  WARLEY, 


This  church  is  built  upon  a narrow  piece  of 
land  abutting  upon  the  high  road  from 
Brentwood  to  Great  Warley,  Essex.  It  is  near 
to  the  entrance  to  "Warley  Barracks,  and 
intended  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic 
soldiers  in  garrison  there. 

The  walls  externally  are  faced  with  Kentish 
rag  stone,  with  hard  Ancaster  stone  dressings. 
Bath  stone  is  used  for  the  columns,  arches, 
vaulting,  &c.,  inside.  Gregory’s  wood-blook 
flooring  is  laid  in  the  nave  and  aisles. 

Messrs.  Lathey  Bros,  carried  out  the  work, 
from  the  designs  of  tbe  architect,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Tasker. 


e pment  nave  or  interfering  with  the 


NEW  RESIDENCE,  S.J.,  FARM  STREET, 


HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE. 


We  give  two  further  views  of  this  important 
building,  for  description  and  remarks  on  which 
see  the  Builder  for  June  26  and  July  3.  The 
views  now  given,  as  well  as  those  which  we 
jublished  last  week,  are  from  photographs  by 
ilr.  Vernon  Heath. 


CARMELITE  MONASTERY,  KENSINGTON. 


This  building,  which  is  about  to  be  erected, 
will  be  situated  on  a site  in  the  rear  of  the 
well-known  chtirch  of  the  Carmelite  Fathers,  in 
Church-street,  Kensington. 

It  is  to  be  placed  on  the  north  of  the  site, 
thus  affording  easy  communication  with  the 
existing  church  and  old  house,  while  securing 
for  the  inmates  as  much  privacy  as  possible, 
and  a garden  to  the  south,  with  a direct  entrance 
from  a side  street  to  the  west. 

The  rooms  will  all  face  the  south.  The  build- 
ing consists  of  five  stories.  The  basement 
contains  extensive  and  well-lighted  offices.  The 
ground-floor  consists  of  two  parlours,  large 
kitchen,  servery,  refectory,  20  ft.  by  40  fi. ; 
common  room,  and  principal  staircase.  There  ) 
is  also  another  staircase  at  the  west  end  of  the  i 
building  for  the  part  reserved  to  the  noviciate.  ^ 
First,  second,  and  third  floors  afford  accommo- ' 
dation  for  the  noviciate,  and  the  cells  of  the  ' 
religious.  All  the  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  ■ 
are  to  be  outside  of  the  building  to  the  north  1 
of  the  corridors. 

The  materials  to  be  used  are,  for  general  i 
facing,  washed  stocks,  with  Ancaster  stone  for 
dressings,  the  roofs  to  be  covered  with  green 
slates.  A great  part  of  tbe  basement  and  thei 
walls  of  the  kitchen,  servery,  and  lavatories  on. 
all  floors  are  to  be  lined  with  glazed  bricks.; 
The  ground-floor  is  to  be  fireproof,  laid  with 
wood-block  flooring,  with  the  exception  of  thei 
kitohen,  servery,  and  border  to  main  corridor,  i 
and  the  lavatories  throughout,  which  are  to  be  laid 
with  red  tiles.  All  internal  jambs  to  doors  and 
windows  on  ground-floor,  and  where  necessa^', 
elsewhere,  as  also  all  arches,  are  to  be  executed  in. 
Beer  stone.  "Wood  panelling  5 ft.  high  is  to  be  i 
carried  round  the  refectory,  common  room,  large; 
noviciate  room,  and  oratory. 

At  a future  time  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the; 
ground-floor  corridor  as  a cloister  round  tbei 
garden  to  the  south,  and  also  to  build  a wingi 
containing  library,  chapter-room,  &c.,  and  addi-l 
tional  cells. 

This  new  building  will  be  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  sacristy  and  chnrch  on  the; 
ground-floor,  and  with  the  choir  from  the  first; 
floor. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  is  hung  in  the  Architectural  Room  at  the; 
Royal  Academy  (No.  1,691).  Messrs.  Goldie, i 
Child,  & Goldie  are  the  architects. 


We  illustrate  this  week  the  original  desigi 
made  by  the  architeets  for  the  new  residence 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  at  Farm-street,  W. 

The  desire  of  the  architects  was  to  work  up 
to  and  embody  the  style  of  the  church  and  the 
beautiful  side  porch  as  far  as  possible,  which 
were  already  in  existence,  and  to  face  the 
building  with  stone,  but  mth  as  little  detail  as 


Wolverhampton. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Wolverhampton  School  Board  on  the  2nd  insti 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  recommended 
that,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Department,  the  amended  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  architect,  for  the  enlarge' 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  Dudley-road 
Board  Schools,  be  adopted.  The  chairman 
moved  the  adoption  of  this  part  of  the  reporti 
and  remarked  that  the  proposed  alteration 
would  afford  increased  accommodation  for  35i; 
children,  and  the  schools  would  accommodate 
altogether  930  children.  The  alterations  would 
cost  about  1,500L,  exclusive  of  furnishiug  and 
fittings,  which  would_amount  to  between  2001*' 
and  300?-.  The  recommendation  was  adopted. 
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THE  NEW  CARMELITE  MONASTERY.  KENSINGTON.— Messrs  Goldie,  Child  and  Goldie,  Architects. 
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RESTORATION  OF  THE  TOWER  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS,  IPSWICH. 

The  restoration  of  the  tower  of  this  interesting 
bnilding  was  commenced  in  March  last  and  is 
now  satisfactorily  proceeding.  The  condition  of 
the  structure  had  become  so  dilapidated  that 
apprehensions  were  entertained  for  its  safety, 
portions  of  the  buttresses  and  masonry 
threatening  to  fall  at  any  moment.  Upon  the 
work  being  commenced  and  the  outer  akin  of 
the  tower  removed,  these  apprehensions  were 
more  than  verified.  The  heart  of  the  walls  of 
the  belfry  stage  were  evidently  badly  built 
from  the  first,  and  it  was  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  pull  them  down  to  the  level  of  the  belfry 
stage.  It  was  further  decided  to  grout  the 
tower  throughout  and  to  insert  iron  rods  each 
way  across  the  tower  at  the  level  of  the  inter- 
mediate floor.  The  only  new  piece  of  design  is 
the  parapet,  which  replaces  one  in  modern  white 
brick.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  being  exactly 
reproduced  from  the  old  remains.  The  new 
facing  is  in  cracked  black  flints  set  in  stone 
lime,  with  weather  bed  Ancaster  and  Aubigny 
stone  for  the  masonry. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Elcho, 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  borough,  on  the  6th 
of  May  last. 

The  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  F. 
Bisshopp,  architect  and  Diocesan  Surveyor, 
Ipswich,  with  Mr.  George  Nevard,  builder, 
Kayland.  The  cost  will  be  about  6001. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION’S 
EXCURSION  TO  HARROW. 

The  Architectural  Association  made  the 
second  Saturday  afternoon  visit  to  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  insb.  The  mem- 
bers met  at  Harrow  Church,  and  examined  the 
various  objects  of  interest  in  the  churchyard, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Winkley,  the  Vestry 
Clerk ; they  then  passed  to  the  Vaughan  Museum, 
built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  G.  Scott;  and 
thence  proceeded  to  the  School  Chapel,  by 
the  same  architect.  The  next  building 
visited  was  the  Speech-room,  designed  by 
Mr.  Burges.  This  building,  which  is  a 
semicircle  on  plan,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  25,0001.,  is  still  unfinished,  and  is 
disappointing  in  effect.  The  members  then 
visited  the  old  Fourth  Form-room,  the  original 
school  built  by  Old  Sly  for  a little  over  3001. 
This  building,  with  its  oak  wainscot  covered 
with  names,  and  the  old  furniture,  is  a most 
picturesque  place.  The  original  house  was 
enlarged,  in  1829,  by  Prof.  Cockerell,  at  a cost 
of  10,0001.  The  interior  of  the  church  was 
next  visited,  and  Mr.  Winkley  pointed  out  the 
most  interesting  features.  The  best  part  of 
the  church  is,  undoubtedly,  the  roof,  which 
is  a good  specimen  of  carved  fifteenth-century 
wood-work.  The  northern  arcade,  which 
terminates  at  the  chancel  arch  with  a quarter 
circle  arch,  was  pointed  out,  and  its  origin 
discussed;  it  was  thought  that  the  arch  was 
altered  to  allow  access  to  the  rood  screen,  the 
springer  of  the  arch  on  the  wall  pier  being 
perfectly  visible.  There  are  some  interesting 
brasses,  amongst  others  one  of  John  Lyon, 
the  founder  of  the  school,  and  his  wife.  After 
leaving  the  church  the  members  passed  down 
the  High-street,  and  examined  the  various 
school  houses  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  F.  Hayward, 
and  others,  and  then  returned  to  the  Butler 
Museum,  recently  built  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Basil  Charapneys.  The  foundations  of  this 
building  caused  great  trouble,  the  site  being  on 
two  beds  of  running  sand ; the  concrete  is 
23  ft.  deep  at  the  lowest  corner,  and  has  three 
tiers  of  iron  bonding  laid  all  round.  The 
bnilding  is  of  red  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  is 
a good  specimen  of  English  brickwork. 


Sewerage  and  Drainage  Works,  Eden- 
bridge,  Kent. — Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  one  of 
the  Inspectors  from  the  Office  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  last  week  held  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  application  by  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  to  borrow  the  sum  of  4,2331.  for 
drainage  works.  Mr.  Hall,  C.E.,  of  Canterbury, 
explained  the  scheme,  which  commences  with 
a 6-in.  main  at  the  top  of  Marlpit  Hill,  and 
gradually  gets  down  to  the  entrance  of  Church- 
street  with  a 12-m.  pipe,  to  be  carried  thence 
to  the  tanks  by  a 15-in.  pipe,  where  the 
sewage  is  to  be  treated  upon.  7 acres  of  ground, 
with  a view  of  utilising  it  upon  growing  crops. 
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The  Brixtoii  Orphanu-je  for  Fatherless  Girls. — .Vr.  E.  J.  Tarrer,  .Lea  :ui.l. 


THE  BRIXTON  ORPHANAGE  FOR 
FATHERLESS  GIRLS. 

This  is  an  instifcation  that  has  grown  from 
small  beginnings.  At  first,  the  Honorary 
Superintendent,  Mrs.  Montague,  gave  No.  57, 
Barrington-road, — a small  freehold  house,  with 
a pleasant  garden, — as  a nucleus  to  start  with  ; 
by  degrees.  No.  55  and  No.  53,  in  the  same  road, 
were  added,  and  connected  by  bridees  on  the 
first  floor  level.  Another  house  in  Jlillbrook- 
road  was  taken  as  an  infirmary,  being 
approached,  at  a safe  distance,  by  the  gardens, 
which  adjoin  each  other. 

A schoolroom,  used  also  for  dining,  with  a 
dormitory  over,  was  thrown  out  behind  No.  57, 
and,  in  1882,  spacious  kitchen  offices  were 
added,  with  further  dormitory  and  bath-room 
accommodation  over,  a laundry  occupying  the 
further  side  of  the  kitchen  yard. 

The  works  recently  executed  by  Mr.  Marsland, 
under  Mr.  Tarver,  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing view,  and  comprise  a schoolroom,  57  ft.  by 
38  ft.  by  18  ft.  high,  two  class-i'ooms,  a large 
dormitory  over  the  schoolroom,  and  an  attic 
over  that,  the  class-rooms  being  surmounted 
by  another  dormitory.  The  former  staircase 
has  been  carried  up  to  the  attic  floor,  giving 
access,  cn  route,  to  an  inspection-room,  looking 
into  tho  schoolroom,  to  admit  of  the  busy  bee- 
hive being  seen  by  visitors  without  disturbing 
the  children. 

A new  staircase  has  been  built  at  the  far  end, 
forming  the  exit  to  the  playground  through  a 
spacious  covered  way  (the  two  arches  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  view)  from  which  tho  lower 
water-closets  are  entered  ; over  the  latter,  and 
approached  from  the  staircase,  is  a mezzanine 
lavatory,  and  over  that,  again,  the  night  water- 
closets. 

Both  the  staircase  and  the  water-closets  are 
covered  in  by  flat  roofs  of  cement  concrete 
covered  with  asphalte,  from  which,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  view,  the  buildings  can  be 
comfortably  surveyed  and  repairs  seen  to, 
besides  which  external  hooks  are  secured  to 
the  roof,  and  from  the  flats  or  from  windows 
in  the  dormer  - cheeks  poles  can  be  laid  on 
the  hooks,  and  the  trouble  of  scaffolds  or  tall 
ladders  avoided. 

Returning  to  the  ground  level,  a large  drying- 
room  has  been  added  to  the  laundry  ; the  play- 
ground has  been  laid  with  Hobman’s  tar-paving, 
and  the  far  corner  of  it  covered  in  with  a largo 
play-shed,  while  tho  gardens  have  been  taste- 
fully laid  out. 

Finally,  the  three  small  houses  in  Barrington- 
road  have  been  “polled  together”  by  fixing 
along  the  eaves  a name-board  carried  on 
bracketing  and  pilasters  continued  from  house 
to  house,  while  a gateway  of  sufficient  scale  to 
overpower  the  three  house  • porticoes,  and 
another  gateway  in  the  road-fence,  have  had 
the  effect  of  converting  three  little  tenements 
into  one  institution. 


COUNTRY  ROADS  AND  THEIR 
MAINTENANCE.* 

The  scope  of  this  paper  has  been  purposely 
limited  to  the  maintenance  of  rural  roadways. 
Urban  districts,  as  a rule,  maintain  highways 
in  a fairly  satisfactory  manner,  and  where  this 
is  not  so  it  cannot  be  from  the  want  of  proper 
machinery  to  effect  the  object  sought,  but  rather 
th.at  the  ratepayers  do  not  demand  a higher 
efficiency  of  maintenance,  from  supposed  econo- 
mical reasons,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
efficiency  of  maintenance  and  cost  are  in  the 
inverse  ratio,  by  which  is  meant  that  a road 
with  a heavy  vebicnlnr  traffic,  if  maintained  so 
as  to  present  as  few  traction  obstacles  as  pos- 
sible, will  coat  less  than  the  same  road,  having 
the  same  burdens  to  carry,  maintained  so  as  to 
present  and  nnmerona  obstacles  to  traction. 

By  the  common  law  of  England , the  highways 
of  the  country  have  to  be  maintained  by  the 
inhabitants  at  large,  except  in  a few  isolated 
instances,  which  are  so  infrequent  that  they 
may  be  eliminated  as  unimportant  and  not 
affecting  the  general  law  of  the  land.  It  is 
true  that  up  to  within  a brief  period  a large 
proportion  of  tho  principal  roads  coming 
within  tho  scope  of  this  paper  were  main- 
tained by  trustees  os  turnpike  roads.  The 
principle  of  maintaining  roads  by  their  users 
has,  however,  fallen  into  desuetude. 

The  theory,  and  to  a great  extent  the  practice, 
of  the  maintenance  of  roads  by  boroughs  and 
local  Boards  does  not  leave  much  to  be  desired 
outside  the  metrooolis-  Committees  for  high- 
ways have  under  them  professional  men,  and 
the  roads  are,  as  a rule,  fairly  maintained. 
Sneh,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  single 
parishes  having  no  Local  Boards.  In  these 
places  the  surveyor  is  nominated  by  the  Vestry, 
and  is  generally  a farmer,  whose  knowledge  of 
road-making  extends  to  the  mere  spreading  of 
stones,  broken  or  unbroken,  as  suits  his  humour, 
on  the  surface  of  the  road  at  periods,  not  at 
regular  intervals,  nor  when  the  road  most  needs 
repair,  nor  when  the  weather  is  most  favour- 
able, nor  using  the  most  suitable  materials. 
All  these  important  considerations  are  pushed 
on  one  side  for  the  convenience  of  employing 
local  team  labour.  When  tho  farmer-surveyor, 
and  also  his  fellow  farmers,  have  no  other  work 
for  tbeir  horses,  or  when  they  cannot  get  on 
their  land,  then  work  is  provided  for  the  teams 
on  the  piirish  highways.  In  Sussex,  during  the 
past  year,  roads  were  repaired  during  the  dric.sb 
months,  and  in  one  parish  the  highways  were 
not  only  repaired  during  a long-continued  period 
of  dry  weather,  but  were  badly  repaired,  if 
such  a term  is  applicable  to  the  spreading  of 


* From  a paper  entitled  “The  Present  Aspect  of  the 
Rural  Road  Question,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Mainten. 
ance  of  Macadamised  Roads.”  By  Mr.E.  B.  Ellice.Clark, 
M.  Inat.  C.E.,  County  SurTeyor  for  West  Sussex,  read  at 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Burveyora  held  at  Hanley. 


large  unbroken  stones  on  a hard  surface,  some 
of  the  stones  weighing  101b.  each. 

Of  Highway  Boards  it  may  be  said  that,  like 
Local  Boards,  they  should  provide  the  proper 
machinery  of  a qualified  professional  road 
surveyor,  and  if  the  roads  in  such  a district 
are  not  efficiently  maintained  it  is  generally 
the  fault  of  those  who  “rule  the  roost”  and 
pander  to  a cry  of  false  economy.  The  part 
clayed  in  the  larger  area  of  the  counties  by 
tbe  justices  in  Qnarter  Sessions  is  to  grant 
subsidies  to  local  authorities  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  roads  as  they  deem  main  roads, 
forming  continuous  rentes  between  consider- 
able towns.  These  subsidies  are  granted  on 
the  certificate  of  the  County  Surveyor  that 
the  roads  are  in  a state  of  efficient  repair.*  It 
is  clear  that  this  divided  jurisdiction  and 
intermixing  of  areas  and  local  authorities  with 
Imperial  authorities  and  different  forms  of 
administering  the  law,  is  productive  of  bad 
results,  and  the  condition  of  roads  is  largely 
loft  to  individuals  who  arc  re.sponsible  only  to 
themselves,  or  to  those  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  them. 

From  the  accounts  published  by  county 
justices  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  opinion  on 
the  comparative  cost  of  tho  upkeep  of  roads 
under  different  authorities.  The  cost  being 
given  at  per  mile,  without  further  data  on 
which  to  form  an  opinion,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  maintenance  of  a wide,  level  road,  open 
to  the  weather,  with  little  traffic,  must  be  much 
less  than  that  of  a narrow  road  of  steep  and 
numerous  changes  of  gradient,  with  an  equal 
traffic,  so  that,  when  we  find  a main  road  in  one 
parish  costs  dOI.  per  mile  to  maintain  and 
another  costs  -lOOL,  there  is  little  to  be  gained 
by  discussing  the  figures  given  in  county 
returns,  and  wo  must  rely  upon  general 
observation. 

When  each  parish  maintains  its  roadways 
and  the  surveyor  is  his  own  master,  being  an 
unpaid  official,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that 
he  should  give  that  attention  to  the  work  which 
its  necessities  demand,  nor  is  he  possessed  of 
the  technical  skill  to  carry  out  successfully 
even  so  simple  a duty  as  the  repair  of  a road; 
and  for  these,  as  well  as  the  reasons  given 
previously,  parish  roads  cost  more  for  ujikeep 
than  roads  under  the  supervision  of  Highway 
Boards,  but  here,  in  a lessor  degree  it  must  be 
admitted,  the  same  objections  apply.  Farmers, 
forming  a large  majority  of  the  members  of  such 
Boards,  have  much  deforcnco  paid  to  them  by 
surveyors,  who,  as  a rule,  are  iusufliciently  paid 
and  consequently  do  insufficient  and  inefficient 
work,  and  whose  situations  are  held  by  so  slight 
a thread  that  the  least  show  of  independence  is 


• Imperial  taxation  now  cont»ibutes  about  one-fourth  of 
the  cost  of  the  maintenenpo  of  such  main  roads  by  an 
annual  grant  of  Parlismenf,  which,  howerer,  not  heme 
regulated  by  Statute,  may  at  any  time  be  discontinued  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  require 
the  money  for  other  purposes.— E.  B.  E.-C. 
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considored  to  be  insubordination,  and  visited 
■with  penalties  accordingly.  So  that  most  of 
the  evils  attendant  upon  the  parochial  system 
are  inherent  in  the  Highway  Board  system ; in 
thoformerthey  are  intensified  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  a grave  blot  on  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  country. 

Tlie  dissolution  of  road  trustees  has  been 
taking  place  for  many  years;  the  universal 
outcry  against  tolls  and  the  collection  of  the 
maintenance  cost  of  the  roads  by  road  users 
led  Parliament  to  abolish  turnpikes ; these 
roads  consequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho 
parishes,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that, 
where  formerly  the  roads  were  maintained  in 
a highly  satisfactory  condition,  they  now 
I’apidly  deteriorated,  and  in  many  cases  had 
lapsed  into  as  bad  a condition  as  they  were  a 
century  ago,  before  road  trustees  were  initiated. 
The  parochial  system  utterly  broke  down  under 
the  now  state  of  things.  As  trusts  were 
abolished  the  area  of  dissatisfaction  spread, 
and  grew  to  so  large  an  extent,  that  without 
exaggeration  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the 
highways  of  rural  England,  which  for  a century 
had  been  the  finest  iu  the  world,  were  fast 
becoming  unusable.  Parliament  then  stepped 
iu  with  the  Highw’ays  and  Locomotives  (Amend- 
ment) Act,  by  which  roads  diaturnpiked  since 
1870,  and  main  roads  connecting  together 
considerable  towns,  might  be  partly  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  county.  Whether  such 
a principle  is  sound  from  a political  economist’s 
view,  is  an  open  question  ; thongh,  apart  from 
securing  more  efficient  maintenance, — which  to 
a certain  extent  it  does, — the  measure  recog- 
nises for  the  first  time  tvvo  important  features  : 
1.  The  breakdown  of  the  parochial  system  of 
repair.  2.  The  necessity  of  distributing  the 
maintenance  cost  of  rural  roads  amongst  urban 
and  rural  ratepayers,  the  presumption  being 
that  the  rural  districts  would  be  relieved  at  the 
expense  of  the  towns.  Seven  years’  working 
of  the  Act  has  proved  tho  contrary.  For  many 
roads  in  urban  districts,  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Act,  are  maintained  at  a higher 
cost  to  the  county  than  the  coniribution  to  the 
county  funds  from  such  urban  district.  The 
inequalities  of  this  Act,  the  cumbersome 
machinery  it  provides,  and  its  limited  scope, 
restricted  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  highways 
in  the  country,  were  soon  amply  demonstrated. 
The  Legislature  againinterposed,  and  an  annual 
grant  is  now  contributed  from  Imperial  taxa- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  sum  con- 
tributed by  the  county,  as  a measure  of  relief 
to  those  rural  communities  whoso  grouping  with 
the  towns  it  had  been  confidently  expected  would 
have  relieved  them  of  the  heavy  burdens  they 
succeeded  to  on  tho  lapse  of  the  road  tolls. 
This  branch  of  the  subject  is  worth  much  dis- 
cussion, as  a remedy  for  the  existing  evils  is 
more  likely  to  be  found  iu  tho  adjustment  of 
the  law  relating  to  maintenance  cost  than  in 
the  practice  of  road  repair. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  no  fewer  than  six  authorities,  extending 
from  the  Imperial  Legislature  to  the  parish 
vestry,  are  interested,  aud  have  a voice,  iu  the 
repair  of  rural  main  roads.  Instead  of  Parlia- 
ment looking  at  this  simple  question  in  a simple 
manner,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  devise 
a more  complicated  arrangement  than  has  been 
set  up  by  recent  legislation.  The  Act  of  1878 
was  hardly  printed  before  difficulties  arose.  On 
the  construction  of  the  word  “maintenance,” 
eveiy  county  has  differed.  In  an  able  paper  by 
Mr.  Lobloy,  Borough  Engineer  of  Hanley,  he 
enunciates  maintenance  thus: — 1.  Ordinary 
repairs  to  the  surfaces  of  paved  and  macadam- 
ised carriage-ways.  2.  Extraordinary  repairs, 
such  as  putting  in  a good  foundation  for  the 
pavement  or  macadam,  or  using  new  setts.  3. 
Scavenging  or  street-sweeping.  4.  Watering. 
5.  Ordinary  repairs  to  kerbs  and  channels.  G. 
Extraordinary  repairs  to  the  same,  such  as  the 
substitution  of  new  material  for  old.  7.  Ordi- 
nary repairs  to  side  footpaths.  8.  New  pave- 
ments to  side  footpaths. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  ; — 0.  Capital 
outlay  for  the  substitution  of  paving  for  maca- 
damising. 10.  Proportions  to  be  paid  for  the 
cost  of  scavenging  and  watering.  11.  Coat  of 
under-drainage  works.  12.  Cost  of  sapervisiou 
and  establishment  charges. 

It  would  be  impracticable  in  this  paper  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  these  difficulties  have  been  dealt  with. 
Within  the  writer’s  knowledge,  independent 
divisions  of  the  same  county  interpret  the  word 
maintenance  in  such  totally  different  ways  that 


it  would  be  difficult  to  recognise  that  the  execu- 
tives are  working  the  same  Act. 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  working  the  Act  is  that  of  accounts.  A 
special  form  of  account  has  to  be  kept  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  by  which  every  hour 
a man  is  employed  on  a main  road  must  be 
entered,  every  load  of  materials,  the  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  team  labour,  all  have  to  be 
separately  entered  and  charged  to  tho  main 
road  account.  The  writer  is  surveyor  to  a town 
having  28  miles  of  roads,  and  about  mile  of 
main  roads.  The  work  of  maintaining  the  main 
road  is  inseparably  mixed  up  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  other  roads.  Workmen  pass  with- 
out knowing  it  from  ordinary  roads  to  the 
main  road.  Machine  sweepers  aud  water- 
carts  do  the  same  thing,  a load  of  water  may 
be  half  distributed  on  a main  road,  and  half 
on  an  ordinary  road.  In  towns  employing  a largo 
number  of  water-carts,  say  thirty,  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  sever  tho  work.  A main  road  requires 
a separate  staff,  separate  carts,  separate  foremen, 
separate  supervision,  to  keep  the  accounts 
with  anything  like  accuracy,  and,  if  a main  road 
is  of  insufficient  length  to  provide  this  separate 
administration  economically,  the  cost  of  book- 
keeping aud  dividing  the  cost  of  maintenance 
will  amount  to  a largo  percentage  upon  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  and  the  'writer  ventures  to 
express  tho  opinion  that  such  an  accurate  sub- 
division of  accounts  as  tho  Act  contemplates  is 
nowhere  kept.  A great  many  of  the  items  are 
arrived  at  but  approximately.  The  same  objec- 
tions apply  to  the  system  in  rural  districts, 
where  there  is  no  clerical  staff  provided  to  do 
the  work.  The  unpaid  surveyors  of  parishes 
are  frequently  unable,  from  want  of  staff,  to 
keep  the  complicated  accounts,  which  require 
such  minute  division;  and  instances  are  not 
wanting  where  the  unpaid  surveyor  of  a parish 
has  had  to  pay  30J.  out  of  his  own  pocket  during 
his  year  of  office  to  have  the  accounts  put  into 
such  a shape  as  would  satisfy  the  Government 
auditor.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
these  unpaid  officials  have  not  much  zeal  in 
having  the  roads  properly  maintained,  as,  the 
less  work  done  on  the  roads,  the  less  book- 
keeping, and  this  has  no  doubt  had  a good  deal 
to  do  with  the  decadence  of  main  roads. 

Here,  theu,  we  have  the  existing  principle  of 
the  maintenance  of  highways  by  parishes,  clearly 
proved  to  be  faulty,  and  iufiicting  great  hard- 
ships upon  rural  communities,  focussed  into  a 
positive  injustice  upon  individual  ratepayers, — 
as,  for  instance,  upou  mill-owners  whose  im- 
ports and  exports  are  performed  on  railways;  the 
maintenance  cost  of  the  transit  way  they  pay 
in  railway  rates,  while  brewers  and  millers  who 
use  the  highways  very  largely  have  the  greater 
portion  of  tlie  maintenance  cost  of  the  transit 
way  paid  for  them  by  other  people.  These 
anomalies  are  eased  down  to  a limited  extent  by 
the  main  roads  system,  but  the  complications 
in  administering  the  Act  have  now  built  up  such 
a feeling  against  the  law  that  a remedy  must 
be  found. 

A simple,  safe,  and  effective  remedy  can  be 
obtained  by  grappling  boldly  with  the  subject. 
Sweep  away  all  distinctious  between  diaturnpiked 
roads,  roads  connecting  large  towns,  and  county 
or  parish  roads,  and  let  all  roads  that  are  now 
repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large  be  re- 
paired by  a single  authority,  adopting  the  county 
or  division  of  a county  as  the  unit  of  area.  As 
an  arbitrary  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere 
between  the  rural  and  urban  districts,  fix  a 
principle  of  demarcation,  and  exclude  all  towns 
of  10,000  inhabitants  from  the  cost  of  a con- 
tribution to  the  county  roads.  There  is  a good 
reason  for  adopting  this  unit,  inasmuch  as  the 
traffic  in  towns  is  a different  class  of  traffic,  and 
the  upkeep  of  roads  is  performed  iu  a different 
way.  There  is  precedent  for  the  principle,  as 
the  county  police  establishments  are  now  main- 
tained much  on  the  lines  of  the  above  proposal 
for  roads. 

The  present  system  of  county  government  is, 
however,  not  calculated  to  give  the  impression 
that  so  groat  a change  from  complexity  to 
simplicity  could  be  brought  about  without  repre- 
sentative county  government.  As  a County 
Surveyor,  it  is  necessary  for  the  writer  to  speak 
with  that  moderation  which  caution  suggests. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  justices  who  now  govern 
counties  by  the  cumbersome  machinery  of 
Quarter  Sessions  would  have  additional  respon- 
sibility thrown  upon  them  without  a complete 
change  iu  the  admiuistration  of  county  affairs. 
Perhaps  no  body  of  men  iu  England  do  their 
work  at  less  coat  than  county  justices.  The 


great  complaint  is  that  they  do  so  little,  being 
an  unrepresentative  body.  Parliament  has  not 
hitherto  invested  them  with  great  powers  or 
entrusted  to  their  management  such  important 
affairs  as  are  administered  by  municipal  cor- 
porations, and  without  doubt  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  subject  to  periodical  election  or  rejection 
has  serious  conscientious  effects  upon  many 
justices,  who  would  be  willing  to  deal  with 
county  funds  in  a more  liberal  spirit,  and  enter 
into  increased  responsibilities,  were  they  an 
elected  body,  having  the  sanction  and  support 
of  ratepayers.  In  a word,  country,  or,  if  the 
term  is  unsuitable,  county,  roads  cannot  be 
efficiently  maintained  without  a complete 
change  in  county  government.  Presuming  such 
a change,  and  an  elected  Board  superseding 
the  present  justices,  a scheme  something  on 
the  lines  of  the  following  should  be  administered 
in  the  highways  department. 

There  should  be  a Board  foi*  the  whole  or 
divisions  of  a county,  having  a chief  engineer. 
The  area  of  the  county  or  divisions  should  be  sub- 
divided into  districts,  'which  might  bo  determined 
by  (a)  watershed  cousiderations,  or  (h)  facilities 
for  access  by  railway,  or  (c)  density  of  popula- 
tion (i.e.,  proximity  to  large  towns).  Each  dis- 
trict to  have  its  surveyor  or  inspector,  acting 
under  tho  orders  of  his  chief,  who  would  bo 
responsible  to  tho  Board,  with  the  sewerage 
and  other  matters  that  do  not  touch  the  present 
discussion,  and  roads,  under  his  immediate 
charge.  District  committees  would  bo  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  meet  not  less  than  once  a month, 
to  whom  the  inspector  wonld  report,  the  County 
Board  and  district  committees  acting  like  town 
councils  and  other  committees.  All  contracts 
for  materials  and  labour,  manual  and  team,  all 
appointments  and  dismissal  of  officers,  would 
rest  with  the  County  Board,  who  would  have 
under  its  charge  every  road  now  maintained  by 
the  inhabitants  at  large.  We  should  thus  have 
(1)  trained  meu,  as  paid  officials,  devoting  their 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  directly 
responsible  for  the  proper  and  economical  up- 
keep of  the  roads;  (2)  a standard  of  efficient 
maintenance  for  the  whole  county  would  be  set 
up,  for  which  the  Board  would  hold  the  chief 
engineer  responsible;  the  divisional  inspector 
would  set  up  this  standard  of  efficiency  at  com- 
parative costs,  for  the  books  should  show  at  a 
glance  what  a unit  of  roadway  was  costing  in 
each  division.  This  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration would  do  more  to  effect  a reform  iu 
road  maintenance  tlian  any  attempt  to  patch  up 
what  is  now  considered  to  be  an  obsolete  and 
effete  system. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  paper  allusion  has  been 
made  to  those  who  have  entrusted  to  them  the 
repairs  of  roads ; it  is  only  necessary  to  emphasise 
tho  contention  that  the  existing  system  is  costly 
and  inadequate,  and  that  roads  should  be  super- 
vised by  competent  persons,  who  should  bo  paid 
for  their  work  and  be  responsible  to  a highway 
committee. 

Excepting  the  main  roads  of  this  conntry, 
most  of  the  existing  country  highways  were 
never  properly  constructed.  The  routes  they 
follow  are  the  last  routes  taken  by  travellers  to 
get  on  hard  ground  from  the  sloughs  into  which 
the  tracks  were  made.  Formerly  no  attempt 
was  made  to  build  a road.  The  traffic  passed 
over  a beaten  track  and  in  the  winter  diverged 
right  and  left,  to  get  out  of  mud.  This 
accounts  for  the  singular  way  in  which  many 
existing  roads  turn  and  twist,  in  an  apparently 
inexplicable  manner.  After  the  turnpike  roads 
were  constructed  by  engineers,  parish  surveyors 
gradually  followed,  by  making  an  attempt  to 
“make”  the  parish  roads.  This  consisted  of 
throwing  broken  stones  on  to  the  trackway,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century  this  process 
has  been  added  to  by  surface  draining  and  a 
little  cleansing,  so  that  the  highways  have 
assumed  the  semblance  of  formed  and  ahaped- 
up  roads.  The  bottoms  are,  however,  composed 
of  soft  stuff,  and  if  the  coating  of  metal  is  not 
put  on  in  time,  the  roads  become  a mud  track. 
It  is  too  late  to  preach  for  tho  recoustroction  of 
these  roads  from  their  foumlatious.  It  is  im- 
practicable to  do  auythiiig  but  maintain  them 
in  snffioient  repair.  In  such  cases  as  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  under-drain  the  roads  with  pipes 
with  open  joints,  aud  tho  frequency  of  these 
will  be  necessary  according  to  the  saturation 
of  the  soil.  If  the  subsoil  is  wet,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  maintain  a good  surface  to  a road. 
Surface  drainage  is  of  equal  importance.  Snow, 
rain,  and  frost  are  “sore  destroyers”  of  roads. 
Side  ditches  or  long  water  channels  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  good  sui'faces. 
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Mach  diversity  of  opinion  exists  amongst 
Bnrveyors  as  to  the  cross  section  or  contour  of 
roads.  In  some  coanties,  roads  are  “ hog- 
backed”  to  snob  an  extent  that  vehicles  cannot 
pass  over  them  with  safety,  except  in  the 
centre;  the  converse  of  this  is  found  in  leaving 
a road  with  a level  transverse  section,  so  much 
out  of  repair,  that  it  becomes  concave  instead 
of  being  convex.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
versed  sine  of  the  section  is  too  groat,  vehicles 
will  follow  the  same  track,  viz.,  the  crown  of 
the  road,  which  soon  becomes  worn  out,  while, 
if  water  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  road,  it 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  weather.  From  long 
experience  the  author  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  proper  fall  for  roads  repaired 
with  flints  or  similar  material  is  one  in  twenty- 
four  from  the  centre,  with  broken  granite  one 
in  thirty  ■ six.  The  intermediate  gradients 
between  these  two  are  those  suitable  for 
materials  that  are  harder  than  flints  and  softer 
than  granite,  as,  for  instance,  hard  mountain 
limestone,  which  will  take  its  place  at  about 
one  in  thirty.  “Barrelling”  a road  is  a mere 
excuse  for  not  keeping  the  surface  in  proper 


repair. 

In  nearly  every  English  county  good  materials 
for  road-making  may  be  found  ; but,  where  soft 
material  like  sandstone  only  is  to  be  obtained 
locally,  it  will  be  found  economical  in  most 
ca.'ies  to  obtain  harder  stone  or  granite  from  a 
distance  than  to  repair  the  roads  with  unsuitable 
material. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
sizes  to  which  stone  should  be  reduced  for 
metalling  a rnad.  There  is  a prevailing  opinion 
that  all  stones  should  be  broken  to  pass  a gauge 
of  li  in.;  the  writer  ventures  to  express  the 
opinion  that  this  is  an  error.  All  the  hardest 
stones,  like  granite,  trap  rock,  basalt,  the 
Devonshire  dolerite,  and  similar  rocks,  should 
be  broken  to  a smaller  gauge  than  flints  and 
the  hardest  limestone,  which  in  their  turn 
should  be  broken  smaller  than  such  materials 
as  Kentish  rag  and  stones  of  a similar  character. 
The  method  of  specifying  the  dimensions  of 
stone  should  be  abandoned  for  a weight  test. 
Macadam  says,  “ Every  piece  of  stone  put  on 
to  a road  which  exceeds  an  inch  in  any  of  its 
dimensions  is  mischievous,”  and  in  most  of  his 
specifications  he  insists  on  no  stone  weighing 
more  than  six  ounces.  Parnell  adopts  2^  in. 
for  the  largest  dimensions.  To  within  the  past 
few  years  the  latter  size  was  very  generally 
adopted,  irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the 
material.  It  has  been  the  practice  now  for 
upwards  of  half  a century,  when  repairing 
roads  with  gi-anite  and  the  harder  rocks,  to 
have  the  stones  broken  as  uniformly  as  possible. 
The  result  of  this  is  that,  though  the  general 
surface  may  be  in  good  repair,  the  road  will  be 
full  of  small  rises  and  depressions,  the  surfaces 
of  which  are  also  rough,  stones  rising  abruptly 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  road.  It  is 
this  which  causes  granite  macadam  roads  to  be 
80  unsuitable  for  ligbt-springed  vehicles  such 
as  cyclists  nse.  The  author  has  recently  been 
led  to  investigate  the  cause  of  complaints 
arising  from  cyclists  when  travelling  over 
what  was  apparently  a well  - kept  road, 
and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  of  as  much  importance  to  have  stones 
of  different  sizes  as  it  is  to  have  a maximum 
size.  The  proportion  of  different  sizes  requires 
yet  to  be  determined.  So  far  as  his  investiga- 
tions have  gone,  he  gives  the  following  as 
closely  approximating  upon  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  sizes: — 

Maximntn  MiDimum 
weight.  weight. 


If  the  demand  is,  however,  generally  set  up  for 
proportions  of  different  - sized  stones,  the 
necessary  quantities  will  soon  find  their  way 
into  the  market. 

The  introduction  of  stone-breaking  machines 
has  also  greatly  deteriorated  road  • mending 
materials  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Iso 
machine  has  hitherto  been  made  which  suc- 
cessfully gets  over  the  cubing  difficulty.  The 
tendency  of  all  machines  is  to  deliver  a great 
quantity  of  irregular  pyramidal-formed  stones. 
The  extra  cost  of  employing  hand  labour, — about 
one  shilling  a ton  on  the  average, — is  probably 
compensated  for  in  the  favourable  form  given 
to  the  stones  when  broken  by  manual  labour.^ 
There  are  a few  other  points  to  which  brief 
allusion  only  will  be  made,  as  they  are  so  well 
understood  (though  not  practised)  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  prolong  this  paper  to  discuss 
them.  They  are  the  method  of  spreading 
materials;  on  suburban  and  rural  roads  the 
stones  must  be  placed  neither  too  thinly  nor 
too  thickly,  but  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
enable  the  stones  to  form  a complete  surface 
over  the  old  roads.  As  rolling  cannot  bo 
attempted  on  roads  coming  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper,  the  author  lays  it  down  as  a 
canon  law  for  the  repair  of  such  roads  that 
repairs  should  always  be  done  in  wet  weather. 

A falling  barometer  in  the  winter  will  indicate 
to  the  surveyor  the  proper  time  to  repair  roads. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  road  surfaces  with  economy  to  scavenge 
roads.  Those  places  where  there  are  trees, 
high  fences,  and  cuttings  will  require  most 
attention.  Scraping  by  machine  and  rotary 
brushes  drawn  by  horses  will  be  found  33  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  hand-scraping,  and  equally 
effectual. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  a standard 
of  comparative  cost  should  be  set  up,  so  that 
road  authorities  may  bo  able  to  ascertain 
whether  their  roads  are  being  economically 
maintained.  County  authorities  attempt 
comparison  by  fixing  the  unit  of  cost  at  per 
mile;  a few  authorities  reduce  their  calcula- 
tions to  the  superficial  yard.  It  is  obvious  that 
both  of  these  methods  are  entirely  misleading, 
as  the  chief  factors  of  road  destruction  are 
eliminated.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  vehicles  and  their  weight,  and  that 
of  their  burdens,  passing  over  the  road  in  each 
year,  and  the  width  of  the  roadway. 

We  are  then  able  to  calculate  what  burden 
the  road  carries  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and 
a comparison  can  be  obtained;  though  the 
results  of  these  figures  will  be  misleading  if 
any  attempt  is  made  to  compare  paved  roads 
with  macadamised  roads,  or  roads  of  very  great 
traffic  with  roads  of  moderate  traffic, _ as  the 
conditions  under  which  the  materials  are 
destroyed  are  quite  different.  An  instance  of 
this  is  observed  in  the  cost  of  macadamised 
roads.  In  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Deacon  before 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  main- 
tenance cost  of  a macadamised  road  is  given  at 
28.  per  every  100,000  tons  per  annum  per  yard 
of  width,  while  sett  pavements  are  quoted  as 
low  as  0‘25d.  for  the  same  unit  of  cost.  It  is 
well  known  that,  when  streets  are  repaired  by 
macadamising,  the  cost  increases  in  geometrical 
progression,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  traffic  increases 
beyond  a certain  number.  The  author  gives 
below  the  actual  cost  of  the  Western-road. 
Hove,  Brighton,  which  has  a traffic  of  164,620 
tons  per  annum  per  yard  of  width,  and  the 
cost  is  5-22d.  for  the  same  unit,  while  the  author 
ascertained  that  a portion  of  Piccadilly  cost 
3b.  6d.  for  the  same  unit. 


than  60,000  tons  per  annum  per  yard  of  width  ; 
and  so  on. 

It  is  for  the  County  Boards  of  the  future  to 
keep  such  accounts  as  will  enable  proper  com- 
parisons to  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  believes  that  no 
change  for  the  better  is  likely  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  maintenance  of  rural  roads  until 
the  present  system  of  road  administration, 
and  the  incidence  of  cost,  are  radically 
reformed. 


Granite  and  similar  rocks 34 

riints  and  similar  stones  6 

Limestones  and  similar  stones...  6 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

DISTRIBUTION  OK  PRIZKS. 

Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laios  and  of  Science. 
Session  1885-86. 

Gilchrist  Engineering  Scholarships.  — Entrance 
dcbolarship,  35;.  per  annum  for  two  years:  R.  J. 
Durley,  of  London.  Senior  Scholarship,  SOL  : L. 
Martineau,  of  London. 

Slade  Fine  A rt  Scholarship  (501.  per  annum  for 
three  years).— C.  D.  Hay  Campbell,  of  Edinburgh. 
Architecture  (Prof.  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.Rl.B.A.). 
■Fine  Art.  Donaldson  Silver  Medal,  T.  L.  Worth- 
ington, of  Manchester.  Second  Prize,  A.  B,  Yeates, 
ot  London.  Certificates,  3*.  V.  H.  King,  of 
London.  4*.  Eleanor  Rowe,  of  London.  Second 
Class,  R.  L.  Pearce,  of  Surbiton  ; F.  B.  Pemberton, 
of  Victoria.  Third  Class,  B.  S.  Maynard,  of 
London.— Cons^riiCtiOTi.  Donaldson  Silver  Medal, 
R.  L.  Pearce,  of  Surbiton.  Second  Prize,  F.  B. 
Pemberton,  of  Victoria.  Certificates,  3*.  E.  H. 
Fry,  of  Bristol;  James  Simpson,  of  London. 
Second  Class,  A.  E.  Habershon,  of  Walthamstow; 
E.  W.  Uands,  of  London  ; L.  Scrutton,  of  London. 
Third  Class,  J.  Hale,  of  Sevenoaks  ; G.  S.  Jones,  of 
Sydney. — Modern  Practice.  Prize,  J.  J.  Muller,  of 
London.  Certificate,  ’2*,  C.  F.  Good,  of  London. 
Second  Class,  A.  G.  Chalmers,  of  Perth;  W.  B. 
Goodwin,  of  London ; W.  H.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool ; 
H.  W.  Wills,  of  London  ; T.  L.  Worthington,  of 
Manchester.  Third  Class,  W.  A.  Aickman,  of 
London.  . . , , ,r»  « 

Ennineennq  and  Mechanical  Technologg  (Prof. 
Alex.  B.  W.’  Kennedy,  M.I.C.E.).— 5e/n'o)-  Engi- 
neering. Prize,  L.  Scrutton,  of  London.  Certi- 
ficates, 2*,  W.  Corin,  of  Forest  Hill.  3*,  J.  Good- 
man, of  Royston.  Second  Class,  L.  Gust,  of  Loudon;  i 
W.  St.  G.  Elliot,  of  Lon<ion.  Third  Class,  A.  Hayne, 
of  London  ; R.  G.  Harding,  of  Loudon.— ./w?uor  i 
Engineering.  Prize,  L.  Martineau,  of  London. 
Certificates,  2*,  equal,  Henry  Deanesly,  of  Win- 
canton ; R.  J.  Durley,  of  London.  Second  Class, 
H.  Hutchinson,  of  London.  Third  Class,  H.  G.  F. 
Barham,  of  Bridgewater,  W.  C.  Kerr,  of  Black-; 
heath  ; F.  E.  Nathan,  of  London  ; F.  B.  Pemberton, 
of  Victoria  ; F.  W.  Smyth,  of  Blaokheath  ; P.  R.  A. , 
Willoughby,  of  Bristol.— £R^7fneer(n7  Drasnng,, 
Senior  Class.  Prize,  J.  Goodman,  of  Royston. 
Certificates,  2*,  L.  Gust,  of  Loudon.  3*,  A.  Forbes, ; 
of  London.  Second  Class,  L.  Scrutton,  of  London. 
Third  Class,  W.  St.  G.  Elliott,  of  London  ; R.  G. 
Harding,  of  London  ; A.  Hayne,  of  London.i 
Junior  Class.  Prize,  Vito  Montalto,  of  Mazzard. 
Certificates,  2*,  L.  Martineau,  of  London.  8*,  G. 
Baker,  of  Oakham.  4*,  R.  J.  Durley,  of  London.i 
5*  H.  Deanesly,  of  Wincanton.  6*.  W.  C.  Kerr, 
of  Blackbeath.  Second  Class,  H.  G.  F.  Barham,  of 
Bridgewater;  P.  R.  A.  Willoughby,  of  Bristol. 
Third  Class,  A.  M.  Brotherhood,  of  London  ; A.  W. 
Came,  of  St.  Agnes  ; F.  E.  Nathan,  of  London  ; F. 
W.  Smyth,  of  Blaokheath. 

Civil  Engiiieerini/  and  Svrvegiiig  (Prof,  L.  F. 
Vemon-Harcourt,  M.A.,  ll.l.C.E.).— Civil  Engineer- 
ing. Prize,  L.  Martineau,  of  London.  Certificate,. 
2*,  J.  R.  Wignall,  of  Liverpool.  Second  Class,  W. 
C.  Kerr,  of  Blackbeath.  Third  Class,  E.  A.  H. 
Cbilde,  of  Bridgnorth  ; F.  B.  Pemberton,  of 
Victoria. — Swveying.  Prize,  F.  J.  Dawson,  oi 
London.  Certificates,  2*.  J.  R.  Wignall,  of  Liver- 
pool. 3*,  S.  LI.  Whetham,  of  Bridport.  Second 
Class,  A.  W.  Came,  of  St.  Agnes ; E.  A.  H.  Childel 
of  Bridgnorth ; H.  Hutchinson,  of  London ; HJ 
Lazareck,  of  Aldershot.  Third  Class,  A.  S.  Allim 
of  Chiswick  ; G.  C.  H.  Reed,  of  London. 


Maintenance  Cost  of  Macadam  per  100,000  Tamper  annum 
per  Yard  of  Width. 


one-half  of  the  total  quantity  to  be  of  the 
maximum  weight,  the  remaining  three-eighths 
to  be  composed  of  stones  varying  between  the 
maximum  and  minimum.  This  brings  us  to 
the  question  of  binding  materials ; a road 
formed  of  different-sized  stones  will  require  no 
binding  materials.  In  a former  paper  on  this 
subject  published  ten  years  ago,  the  author 
stated  his  conviction  that  the  “decadence  of 
modem  roads  commenced  with  the  using 
of  binding  material,”  the  introduction  of 
which  was  coincident  with  the  use  of 
stones  broken  to  a uniform  size.  Longer 
experience  has  confirmed  this,  and,  though  in 
practice  he  is  compelled  to  use  materials  to 
bind  (?)  roads,  he  does  so  very  sparingly,  and 
only  because  of  the  inability  to  obtain  materials 
broken  to  various  sizes,  in  sufficient  quantity. 


Liverpool 2 

l/ondoa - 2 

BrightOB  0 


This  difference  is  so  great  that  the  explana- 
tion must  be  given  : in  the  two  former  cases 
the  streets  were  those  of  enormous  traffic,  _tbe 
macadam  in  wet  weather  was  churned  up  into 
mud,  and  after  frosts  would  be  “ liokey,”  with 
the  stones  adhering  to  the  wheels ; the  road 
would  have  to  be  repaired  many  times  in  the 
year,  while  in  the  Brighton  case  the  macadam 
stones  were  always  in  their  place. 

This  is  cited  to  show  that  the  costs  of  urban 
and  suburban  roads  must  not  be  compared 
with  rural  roads,  but  for  comparison  they 
should  be  divided  into  different  classes,  thus  : — 
Roads  with  a traffic  of  less  than  10,000  tons 
per  annum,  per  yard  of  width ; 

Roads  with  more  than  10,000  ditto,  and  lees 


A Cheap  High-Pressure  Water  Valve.— 
A new  and  improved  registered  galvanised  iroi 
draw-off  water-valve  has  been  put  into  th< 
market  bytbatold-establisbed  firm  of  plumbers 
brass  - work  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Thos 
Lambert  & Sons,  of  Short-street,  Lambeth 
The  construction  of  this  valve  seems  parti 
cularly  to  suit  it  for  exposed  positions;  as  n- 
water  can  remain  in  it  after  use,  so  it  cannot  b 
affected  by  frost.  For  neighbourhoods  wher 
a brass  tap  may  be  stolen,  this  galvanise- 
iron  valve  would  be  passed  unnoticed.  It  is 
screw-down  high-pressure  valve,  and,  althoug 
its  exterior  is  of  iron,  its  interior  or  workin 
parts  are  entirely  of  brass,  thus  ensuring  dun 
bility.  It  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  fc 
■ artisans’  and  labourers’  dwellings,  i 


courts,  stable  yards,  and  in  other  situatioi 
where  rough  usage  is  to  be  expected. 


' Obtained  the  number  of  marka  qualifying  for  a prize 


July  10,  1886.] 
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THE  PLUMBBKS’  COMPANY. 

The  Master,  Wardens,  and  the  Court  of  this 
Company  dined  at  Bentley  Priory,  Harrow,  on 
Wednesday,  June  30th.  Mr.  fxeorge  Shaw,  C.C., 
Master  of  the  Company,  presided,  and  amongst 
those  present  were  Mr.  Alderman  Knill,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  Mr.  E.  i’Anson,  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart, 
Mr.  P.  Magnus,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  Dr.  Corheld, 
Mr.  ■!.  Bosisto,  M.P.  (President  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, Victoria),  Dr.  Dauford  Thomas,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Pennefather,  Dr.  Thorne -Thorne,  Dr.  Wynter 
Blyth,  Mr.  F.  Macbio,  Mr.  P.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Nurse  (United  Plumbers' Association),  Mr.  T.  H. 
Court  (Peckbam),  Mr.  S.  Cornwell  (Bermondsey), 
and  Mr.  W.  Firth  (Kensington). 

In  proposing  “The  Standing  Institutions  of  the 
Country,”  the  Master  said  that  he  hoped  that  the 
important  movement  recently  set  in  operation  by 
the  Plumbers’  Company  would  meet  with  con- 
siderable aid  from  both  sides  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  a non-party  question.  Beyond  this 
he  knew  that  the  Company  had  warm  supporters  in 
both  Houses. 

Mr.  B.  Stowe  (Master  of  the  Tylers’  and  Brick- 
layers' Company)  having  briefly  replied. 

The  Master  next  gave  the  toast  of  “ Our  Colonial 
Friends,”  and  in  doing  so  observed  that  the  sanitary 
work  in  which  the  Company  was  engaged  must  have 
a growing  interest  for  the  fast-iucreasing  cities  of 
the  Colonies  and  India,  and  he  hoped  that  the  two 
gentlemen, — Mr,  Bosisto  and  Mr.  Pennefather, — 
whose  names  he  would  couple  with  the  toast,  would 
receive  some  information  during  their  sojourn  here 
which  might  be  serviceable  to  them  in  dealing  with 
matters  concerning  the  public  health  of  their  re- 
spective colonies. 

Mr.  Bosisto  and  Mr.  Pennefather,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  compliment,  reciprocated  the  good 
feeling  expressed  by  the  Master,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  enlarged  on  the  importance  of  the  work  the 
Plumbers’  Company  had  taken  in  hand. 

The  next  toast,  “Architecture  and  Sanitary 
Science,”  submitted  by  the  Chairman,  was 
regarded  as  the  toast  of  the  evening.  In  pro- 
posing it,  the  Master  said  the  aid  of  the  members 
of  the  architectural  profession  was  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  the  Company  at  the  present  lime.  With- 
out their  co-operation,  progress  would  be  greatly 
retarded,  if  not  altogether  cheeked.  The  Court  of 
the  Company  had  felt  from  the  very  outset  of  the 
present  movement  that,  in  order  to  effect  its  objects 
and  secure  the  efficiency  of  plumbing  work  in 
dwelling-houses,  it  was  essential  that  architects, 
sanitarians,  plumbers,  and  builders  should  unite  in 
one  oommou  effort.  The  institutions  of  each  were 
represented  upon  the  General  Council  which  was 
dealing  with  the  matter,  and  the  Plumbers’  Com- 
pany had  done,  was  doing,  and  intended  to  do,  ail 
in  its  power  to  bring  the  movement  to  a suecessfnl 
issue.  That  was  not  a time  for  him  to  enter  into 
details,  and  he  would  only  say  that  the  first  and 
essential  preliminary  act,  —namely,  the  registration 
of  plumbers, — might  now  be  looked  upon  as  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  The  plumbers  of  the  ■ 
United  Kingdom  (both  masters  and  men)  had  given 
not  only  their  general  adhesion  to  the  scheme,  but 
hundreds  had  already  applied  to  be  enrolled  on  the 
Company’s  register  for  plumbers,  every  applicant 
having  to  give  some  evidence  of  ability,  and 
every  application  coming  before  a thoroughly 
representaiive,  qualified,  and  impartial  committee. 
He  ventured  to  say,  when  the  movement  was  in 
its  iuiancy,  that  he  felt  sure  the  plumbers 
as  a body  were  fully  disposed  to  rise  above 
the  consideration  of  mere  personal  interests,  and 
work  heartily  together  to  raise  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  craft,  and  thus  enhance  its  public  usefulness. 
What  he  then  expressed  as  an  opinion  had  since 
been  demonstrated  as  a fact,  and  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  movement  the  most  impressive 
thing  to  him  had  been  the  general  condemnation  of 
inferior  craftsmanship.  Though  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  the  system  of  registration  at  first  in 
London  only,  the  Company  bad  received  very 
uumerou.s  applications  from  plumbers  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  desiring  to  be  registered  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  in  London.  He  was  convinced 
that,  when  they  got  their  provincial  organisations 
complete,  the  hundreds  of  applications  would  be- 
come thousands,  and  the  system  and  registration 
Would  become  universal.  Although  the  work  of  the 
Company  was  necessarily  arduous,  their  programme 
was  very  simple,  and  their  immediate  objects  might 
be  classed  under  three  heads  (1)  registration,  so 
that  the  public  and  plumbers  themselves  might 
know  who  had  and  who  had  not  given  evidence  of 
qualification  ; (2)  the  technical  education  of 
plumbers,  to  compensate,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
I'alliug-off  in  the  apprenticeship  system  ; and  (3)  the 
recognition  by  architects  and  the  authorities  of  the 
necessity  for  more  closely  supervising  plumbers’ 
woik,  especially  in  new  houses.  He  coupled  with 
the  toasttbe  names  of  Mr.  E.  I’Anson,  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  Mr.  ' 
Ernest  Hart. 

Mr.  I’Anson,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said 
he  was  glad  of  au  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Plumbers’  Company 
for  the  good  of  the  public  health.  Their  work  was 
one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  he  wished  them, 
every  success  in  the  undertaking. 


Mr.  Hart  observed  that  it  must  be  apparent  to  all 
that  the  Company  was  doing  a great  work,  and 
doing  it  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  the  result  of 
it  must  be  of  the  most  beneficial  nature  to  the 
health  of  the  jieople  of  the  country. 

In  brief  but  appropriate  terms,  the  Master  next 
gave  “the  Health  Institutions  of  the  Kingdom,” 
coupling  with  the  toast  the  names  of  Dr.  'Thorne- 
Thorne,  the  distinguished  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Local  G'lvernment  Board  ; Dr.  Corfield,  President 
of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  Association  ; Dr. 
Wynter  Blyth.  and  Dr.  Danford  Thomas,  Coroner 
for  Central  Middlesex. 

Subsequently  the  Master  proposed  “Technical 
Education,”  associating  with  it  the  names  of  Mr. 
P.  Magnus,  Director  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins.  Mr. 
Magnus,  in  responding,  pointed  out  that  plumbing 
was  one  of  the  fifty  subjects  in  which  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  was  organising  classes, 
and  be  was  happy  to  say  that,  owing  to  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Plumbers’  Company,  those  classes 
had  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year,  as 
would  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : in  1885 
there  were  148  students  learning  the  scientific 
principles  of  plumbing,  while  during  the  present 
year  the  number  had  gone  up  to  329 ; last  year 
eighty-seven  candidates  presented  themselves  at  the 
examination,  but  this  year  210  came  forward. 

Mr.  Robins  having  also  responded,  the  Master 
very  briefly  proposed  the  toast  of  “the  Plumbers’ 
Company,”  and  the  proceedings  ended. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
VACATION  VISITS. 

Sir, — We  shall  be  much  obliged  if  yon  will 
kindly  allow  ns,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Architectural  Association  members  to  the  fine 
examples  of  old  work  that  will  be  seen  at  the 
visit  on  the  17th  inst.  The  examples  of  half- 
timber  work  at  Chiddingstone  are  particularly 
fine,  and  those  who  go  down  in  the  morning 
will  have  plenty  of  time  for  sketching.  We 
will  arrange  for  one  or  two  good  sketchere  to 
be  there  who  will  be  happy  to  give  a few  hints 
to  those  who  wish  for  them. 

A.  Lowther  Forrest, 

Walter  J.  H.  Leverton, 

Hon.  Secs.  Vacation  Visits 
Sub-Committee. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Buchiall.  — The  new  Infectious  Diseases 
Hospital,  erected  jointly  by  the  local  authorities 
of  Hanley,  Stoke,  and  Fenton,  at  Eaves  Lane, 
Bucknall,  was  opened  on  the  30th  ult.  by 
Alderman  Boothroyd,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Management.  The  building  was  commenced  on 
the  6th  July  of  last  year,  and  the  contractor, 
after  experiencing  very  bad  weather,  completed 
his  contract  two  months  ago,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  the  removal  of  the  old  hospital  at 
PenkhuU,  which  is  at  present  being  taken  down 
to  be  re-erected  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a con- 
valescent pavilion.  The  hospital  is  built  on  an 
isolated  plot  of  land  at  Bucknall,  about  150yards 
distant  from  Eaves- lane,  the  nearest  thorough- 
fare. It  is  built  on  what  is  known  as  the 
pavilion  system,  and  consists  of  five  separate 
pavilions.  The  present  hospital  pavilions  will 
accommodate  twenty-eight  beds,  and,  at  a push, 
this  number  might  be  increased  to  forty,  as  the 
quantity  of  air-space, — viz,,  2,000  cubic  feet, 
and  floor  space  144  square  feet,  is  based  on 
the  extreme  limit.  The  first,  viz.,  the  adminis- 
trative pavilion,  is  a two-story  building,  and 
comprises  on  the  ground  floor  a dispensary, 
waiting-room,  living  • room  for  attendant, 
kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  and  store  closets; 
and  on  the  upper  story,  six  bedrooms,  bath- 
room, and  airing  closet.  Externally  the  walls 
are  built  with  picked  common  bricks,  with 
quoins  and  angles  of  pressed  bricks.  The 
gables  are  tiled  and  half-timbered,  with  plaster 
work  between,  and  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of 
the  architect  throughout  to  avoid  that  bare 
barrack  and  barn-like  appearance  so  common 
in  institutions  of  a similar  type.  Lightning 
conductors  have  been  placed  on  each  of  the 
pavilions  by  Messrs.  Blackburn,  of  Nottingham 
and  Hanley.  The  architect  for  the  building  was 
Mr.  G.  W.  Bradford,  of  Hanley;  the  principal 
contractor  being  Mr.  J.  Gallimore,  Newcastle ; 
and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Leonard 
Price. 

Buxton  (Derbyshire). — Workmen  have  lately 
been  engaged  in  fitting  up  a set  of  improved 
needle  baths,  at  the  Gentlemen’s  Hot  Baths, 
in  the  Colonnade,  and  another  at  the  Ladies’  Hot 


Baths.  These  important  additions  to  the 
already  extensive  suites  of  medicinal  baths  at 
Buxton  were  last  week  inspected  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Milligan  (chairman  of  the  Local  Board)  and 
several  other  gentlemen.  The  necessity  of 
having  such  appliances  bad  been  urged  upon 
the  owner  of  the  baths,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  such  an  addition  will  meet  a great  want. 
The  combination  needle  bath  consists  of  needle, 
shower,  back  rose,  and  ascending  sitz  bath,  fitted 
with  a hand  hose,  shower,  douche,  and  a heavy 
douche  overhead.  Of  course,  the  power  can  be 
varied  in  all  these  cases  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  medical  men.  There  is  a special  mixer,  of 
globe-like  shape,  which  is  made  of  gun-metal, 
and  through  this  the  pipes  run.  The  object  is 
to  mix  the  hot  and  cold  water  in  such  propor- 
tions as  may  be  needed.  Immediately  over  this 
is  fixed  a thermometer,  the  glass  of  which 
penetrates  the  mixer,  and  thus  the  exact  tern- 
perature  of  the  water  is  discovered,  and 
regulated  and  applied  to  the  patient  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  main  pipes  are  connecced  with 
tanks  above  the  boilers  and  engine-house,  and 
the  water  conducted  through  2-in.  heavy  lead 
pipes.  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  of  Great  Queen- 
street,  London,  received  the  commands  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  to  erect  the  new  baths, 
and  the  work  of  fitting-up  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  McKay,  the  architect  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  work  has  been  done  being  Mr. 
Henry  Carrey,  of  London. 

Derby. — On  the  2ud  inst.,  Mr.  Melville  and 
his  architect  (Mr.  Oliver  Essex,  of  Birmingham) 
waited  on  the  Improvement  and  Construction 
Committee  of  the  Derby  Corporation  with  the 
plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Grand 
Theatre,  destroyed  by  fire  a few  months  ago. 
After  some  consideration,  the  Committee 
decided,  subject  to  some  alterations  which  Mr. 
Melville  promised  to  make,  to  recommend  the 
plans  to  the  Council  for  approval. 

Tonbridge. — On  the  28th  ult.  an  inquiry  was 
held  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Terry,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  as  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  'Ton- 
bridge  to  borrow  2,5001.  for  the  erection  of  a 
hospital  for  their  district.  The  inquiry  was 
purely  of  a formal  character,  and  at  the  close  of 
it  the  inspector  said  that  he  should  recommend 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
the  proposed  loan. 

Woodbridge  (Suffolk). — The  new  Sekforde 
Dispensary,  Woodbridge,  was  opened  on  the 
28th  ult.  The  new  building  is  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  dressings,  with  a half-timbered  gable. 
It  consists  of  two  stories  and  a basement,  the 
whole  being  covered  in  with  a tiled  roof. 
Entering  the  building  one  finds  on  the  ground 
floor  the  dispensary  proper,  consisting  of  com- 
modious waiting-room,  consulting  • room,  and 
dispenser’s  room,  all  communicating  with  each 
other.  Passing  to  the  first  floor,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a wide  staircase,  with  oak  rail,  one 
comes  to  what  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
new  dispensary,  a small  hospital,  which  the 
Governors  thought  it  desirable  to  erect  for  men 
and  women  to  receive  medical  treatment  in 
cases  of  accident  or  urgency.  There  are  two 
wards,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females, 
named  respectively  Victoria  (in  commemoration 
of  the  fact  that  the  opening  took  place  on 
Coronation  Day)  and  Dorothy,  in  memory  of 
the  founder’s  wife.  For  the'  present  two  bods 
will  be  provided  in  each  ward,  though  there  is 
ample  room  for  more.  Adjoining  each  ward  is 
a nurse’s  room,  that  adjoining  the  female  ward 
communicating  by  moans  of  a hatchway  window 
with  the  ward.  'There  is  also  a bath-room  and 
a convalescents’  lounge  on  the  landing.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Ernest  Carritt,  of  London, 
architect  to  the  London  estate  of  the  Charity. 
The  building  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Sealey,  of  Woodbridge.  'The  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  1,250L 


Manchester  Architectural  Association. 
In  the  competition  for  prizes  for  the  best 
sketches  offered  by  the  President,  Mr.  L.  Booth, 
F.R.I.B.A.  (areportof  which  was  published  in  our 
last  week’s  issue),  the  referee,  Mr.  A.  Darby- 
shire,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has  awarded  the  first  prize, 
of  two  guineas,  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Smith  for  his 
water-colour  sketch  ; and  the  second  prize,  of 
one  guinea,  to  Mr.  F.  Ward  for  his  pencil 
sketch.  Mr.  Darbyshire,  in  his  report,  speaks 
very  highly  of  the  two  successful  drawings, 
and  favourably  mentions  the  work  of  several 
other  competitors.  There  were  six  water- 
colour and  seven  pencil  sketches. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Aymcsticy  {Herefordshire).  — Aymestrey 
Church  was  re-opened  on  the  29th  ult.,  after 
restoration.  The  condition  of  the  building 
previous  to  its  restoration  is  described  as  very 
deplorable.  Upon  examination,  the  timber  roofs 
of  the  naves  and  aisles  were  found  to  be 
thoroughly  rotten,  the  boarding  upon  them 
decayed,  and  the  lead  coverings  perished  and 
worn  out.  The  roof  of  the  chancel,  from  being 
high-pitched,  was  in  a better  state,  but  all  the 
roofs  were  concealed  by  plaster  ceilings.  The 
floors  were  everywhere  decayed,  and  in  several 
places  had  fallen  in,  and  were  resting  upon  the 
natural  ground ; and  the  whole  interior  of  the 
building,  from  being  below  the  surface  of  the 
chui’chyard,  and  in  the  entire  absence  of  drain- 
age, had  suffered  severely  from  damp  and 
mildew.  The  work  of  restoration  has  been 
carried  out  in  two  sections.  The  first,  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1S84,  comprised  new 
roofs  over  the  naves,  aisles,  and  chancel,  which 
were  in  all  respects  reproductions  of  the 
original  roofs.  They  are  double-boarded,  with 
oak  underneath,  and  covered  with  lead.  The 
chancel  roof  is  more  elaborate,  being  panelled 
in  oak,  with  moulded  ribs,  ornamented  with 
carved  oak  bosses  at  the  intersections;  and, 
being  of  a high  pitch,  is  covered  with  West- 
moreland slates.  The  copings  of  the  gables 
and  parapets  are  renewed,  the  Sauctus  bell- 
cote  is  restored,  together  with  all  the  masonry 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  roofing 
work.  The  south  side  of  the  tower  bad  been 
severely  ruptured  from  the  battlements  down- 
wards, but  this  has  been  restored,  and  the 
battlements  rebuilt.  A deep  open  drain  has 
been  constructed  all  round  the  external  walls, 
thus  preventing  the  passage  of  damp  to  the 
interior.  The  second  section  of  the  w’ork  now 
completed  includes  the  general  repair  of  the 
fabric  inside  and  out,  and  the  masonry  of  the 
several  windows,  together  with  the  re-glazing 
of  the  windows  in  tinted  glass.  The  flooring 
is  new  throughout,  encaustic  tiles  have  been 
placed  in  the  alleys  and  chancel,  and  Lowe’s 
patent  wood  blocks  are  used  under  the 
sittings.  The  body  of  the  church  has  been 
re-seated  with  oak,  in  which  is  used  up  the 
whole  of  the  old  wainscot  woodwork  of  the 
former  pews.  New*  oak  stalls  have  also  been 
provided,  with  new  reading-desks  and  a 
carved  lectern,  and  the  original  Jacobean  pulpit 
has  been  mounted  afresh  and  repaired.  Per- 
haps the  most  difficult  work  of  any  was  the 
repairing  and  restoration  of  the  several  screens, 
which  were  very  rotten  in  places,  and  much 
mutilated.  These  screens  being  of  great  ex- 
cellence, and  forming  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  church,  their  preservation  became  an 
object  of  the  greatest  care  and  solicitude,  ilr. 
Hiles,  of  Hereford,  was  the  contractor  for  the 
first  section,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Leominster, 
for  the  second,  and  each  has  completed  his 
undertaking  well  and  thoroughly.  The  various 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nicholson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Hereford,  the  Diocesan 
Architect. 

Edale. — The  new  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  at 
Grindsbrook,  Edale,  which  has  been  built  to 
supersede  the  “ old  chapel  ” of  that  name,  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwell. 
The  new  burial-ground  attached  to  the  edifice 
was  also  consecrated  at  the  same  time.  The 
church  is  of  stone,  in  the  Early  English  Gothic 
style,  and  consists  of  nave,  54  ft.  by  24  ft.  6 in. 
wide  ; and  porch,  5 ft.  by  11  ft. ; chancel,  29  ft. 
6 in.  by  18  6 in. ; vestry  on  the  south  side  of 

the  chancel,  and  room  for  a tower  (not  yet 
erected),  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower  forming 
space  for  the  organ- chamber.  The  nave  is 
Seated  with  open  benches  to  accommodate  200 
persons.  It  has  an  open-timbered  roof  of  pitch- 
pine  throughout,  with  overhanging  eaves,  and 
covered  externally  with  brindled  tiles.  The 
total  contract  for  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds, 
Ac.,  was  about  2,600/.  Mr.  Thomas  Beck,  of 
Matlock  Bridge,  has  been  the  contractor. 

Hohocll. — The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Holwell,  near  Sherborne,  has  just  been  re- 
opened, after  restoration.  The  old  church, 
dedicated  to  Sc.  Lawrence,  was  built  about  the 
year  1480,  and  is  a good  example  of  Perpen- 
dicular work,  well  proportioned  in  all  its  pai'ts 
and  picturesque  in  outline.  The  church  consists 
of  a nave  and  north  aisle,  with  transept  and 
porch  on  the  south  side,  and  a fine  tower  at  the 
west.  The  chancel,  a comparatively  modern 
production,  built  in  a flimsy  manner  with  brick- 


work covered  with  stucco,  and  windows  of 
wood,  was  in  a very  dilapidated  condition. 
With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  the  walls 
were  cracked  in  various  places,  and  showed 
signs  of  settlements  having  taken  place, 
requiring  careful  attention  and  immediate 
repair.  The  dressed  stonework  was  much 
decayed  in  places,  the  roofs  required  to  be 
stripped,  and  the  decayed  timber  removed.  On 
the  inside  the  stone-flagged  floor  of  the  church 
was  very  uneven,  the  old  box-pews  high  and 
uncomfortable,  aud  the  west  end  was  disfigured 
by  a gallery  of  comparatively  little  use,  only  pro- 
viding sixteen  seats,  and  reached  by  cramped 
and  creaky  stairs.  The  work  just  completed  con- 
sists of  building  a new  chancel  and  chancel  aisle, 
containing  organ-chamber  aud  vestry,  reflooring 
the  whole  church  to  the  old  lines,  providing  new 
benches,  removing  the  west  gallery,  and  open- 
ing up  the  tower  arch,  re-covering  the  whole  of 
the  roofs  with  lead  and  atone  tiles,  constructing 
a cement  concrete  channel  around  the  church 
to  prevent  damp  rising  up  the  inside  of  the 
walls,  and  restoring  the  decayed  stone  and  other 
work  necessary  to  preserve  the  fabric  of  the 
building.  Many  interesting  features  have  been 
discovered  during  the  carrying  on  of  the  work, 
such  as  the  finding  of  a hagioscope  between  the 
chantry  and  the  chancel,  the  opening  np  of  the 
door  and  steps  to  a rood-loft,  and  the  remains 
of  a stone  reredos  with  the  original  decoration 
on  the  same.  The  new  benches  are  of  pitch 
pine,  the  floors  are  formed  of  solid  wood  blocks 
laid  to  a herring-bone  pattern,  the  chancel  floor 
is  of  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  steps  of  blue  Pennant 
stone.  The  chancel  roof  is  boarded  with  pitch 
pine  and  panelled  with  moulded  curved  ribs.  A 
new  oak  roof  is  in  course  of  construction  over 
the  Yeatman  chantry,  with  curved  brackets 
brought  down  on  to  the  old  stone  corbels  which 
remained  in  the  walls,  showing  what  had  been 
there  at  some  former  period.  The  old  pulpit 
and  Boundiug-board  over,  a very  good  specimen 
of  Jacobean  woodwork,  is  re-used  on  a new  oak 
base.  The  heating  of  the  church  is  by  means 
of  a Porritt’s  stove.  The  cost  of  the  work  has 
been  over  1,300/.,  irrespective  of  the  Yeatman 
chantry,  which  has  been  paid  for  by  Mr.  M. 
Yeatman.  Mr.  Kingman,  of  Lydlinch,  has 
carried  out  the  work,  under  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Crickmay,  of  Westminster  and  Wey- 
mouth. 

MonUton  TUy/d  {Dorset). — There  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  a complete 
set  of  carved  oak  chancel-stalls  and  prayer- 
desks.  They  are  very  elaborately  carved,  and 
have  been  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  Against  the 
south  pier  of  the  chancel  arch  a brass,  in  the 
form  of  an  angel  bearing  an  engraved 
scroll,  has  been  placed,  with  the  following 
inscription; — “To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in 
loving  memory  of  Anna  Maria  Camm,  who  fell 
asleep,  March  30th,  1879.  These  stalls  were 
dedicated  by  her  eon,  John  B.  M.  Camm,  M.A., 
Rector  of  this  Parish,  June  29th,  188G.  ‘Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.’  ” The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  done  by  Messrs.  Luscomba  & Son,  carvers 
and  art-workers,  Exeter,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Hayward  & Son,  Exeter.  The  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm  has  now  commissioned  Messrs. 
Luscorabe  & Son  to  prepare  a carved  oak 
pulpit,  with  marble  pedestal,  to  replace  the 
present  stone  pulpit. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS 

Scarborough. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was 
opened  here  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  building 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  transepts,  and  tower 
and  spire,  and  the  style  is  Gothic  in  character. 
The  building  is  estimated  to  accommodate  550 
people.  The  cost  has  been  about  5,000/.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Morley  & 
Woodhouse,  architects,  Bradford,  and  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  following  con- 
tractors ; — Masonry  and  plastering.  Mr.  W. 
Peacock;  joiner’s  work,  Mr.  Scales;  plumber, 
Mr.  Stephenson;  painter,  Mr.  Wrightson;  up- 
holsterers, Messrs.  Tonks;  heating,  &c.,  Messrs. 
Waters  & Woodhouse  ; and  the  whole  work  has 
been  superintended  by  Mr.  Robert  Turner  (all 
of  Scarborough). 

Sivanage  {Dorset). — A new  Wesley  Memorial 
Church  was  opened  in  this  town  on  the  1st  inst. 
Externally,  the  chief  material  used  is  the  hard 
local  stone,  with  Langtcn  and  Portland  stone 
dressings,  while  the  interior  dressings  are  in 
Monk’s  Park  Bath  stone.  The  building  is  in 
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the  style  of  Late  French  Gothic,  and  it  has  a 
tower  and  spire  some  110  ft.  high.  A Caen 
stone  rostrum,  worked  to  the  designs  of  the 
architects,  has  been  executed  and  given  by  Mr. 
R.  Webber,  Clapham-road,  London,  and  a three- 
light  window  over  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
the  authors  of  this  being  Messrs.  G;  & A. 
Luxford,  of  Kentish-town.  Tho  whole  of  the 
visible  woodwork  is  in  oak  and  pitch-pine.  Ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  about  530,  including 
the  seats  in  the  end  gallery.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  including  value  of  work  and  materi>ilB 
given,  will  amount  to  some  4,250/.  The  build- 
ing has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Wellstead  & 
Griffin,  of  Swanage  and  Broadstone,  and  the 
architects  are  Messrs.  Bncknall  Jennings,  of 
Swansea. 

Wirksworth. — The  new  Free  Methodist  Chapel 
here  has  just  been  opened.  The  chapel, 
which  is  in  St.  John’a-atreet,  is  capable  of 
seating  300  persons,  and  is  provided  with 
spacious  school-room,  vestry,  and  requisite  out- 
buildings. The  plans  and  designs  were  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hill,  architect,  of  Derby, 
and  the  building  and  site  have  cost  upwards  of 
1,000/.  It  is  stated  in  the  local  papers  that  the 
old  chapel  at  Warmbrook,  where  Mrs.  Evans, 
the  “ Dinah  Morris”  of  Adam  Bede,  preached 
so  many  years,  has  now  been  closed,  bnt  it  is 
proposed  to  commemorate  her  ministrations  by 
the  erection  of  a memorial  tablet  in  the  new 
chapel.  The  builder  was  Mr.  W.  Askeu,  of 
Matlock,  Mr.  Alfred  Shaw  being  the  sub-con- 
tractor for  the  woodwork. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Gtossop. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
R.C.  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Glosaop,  was  laid 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  by  the  Right  Rev.  E.  G. 
Bagsliawe,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Nottingham.  The 
new  church,  which  is  in  tho  Early  English  style 
of  architecture,  and  will  accommodate  about 
1,000  worshippers,  is  being  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Sumner,  of 
Bark  Hall,  Glossop,  by  his  heirs,  on  a site 
previously  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Howard,  of  Glossop.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  from  the  drawings  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Dempster,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Dempster  & Heaton,  architects, 
Birmingham,  the  builder  being  Mr.  J.  L.  W.ard, 
of  Manchester.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
12,000/. 

Neivhall. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
which  has  been  erected  in  this  village  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  of 
Willesley  Hall,  was  opened  on  the  1st  inst. 
The  chapel  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  built 
with  pressed  red  bricks  and  MausQeld  stone 
dressings.  It  consists  of  a large  chapel,  with 
open  trussed  ceiling,  porch,  sanctuary,  organ' 
chamber,  sacristy,  class-room,  Ac.,  the  whole  ol 
which  are  well  heated  with  hot-water  apparatus. 
The  front  gable  contains  a piece  of  sculpture 
representing  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  froir 
whom  the  chapel  takes  its  name.  The  rool 
is  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  frou 
the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  ol 
Mr.  W.  T.  Hampton,  architect,  Loughborough 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  William  Earp,  builder 
of  Newhall.  The  building,  which  is  about  9U  ft 
long  by  30  ft.  wide,  will  seat  about  500  persons 
and  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about  1,500/. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Cranborne. — The  Tregouwell  family  have  jus 
erected  a four-light  Munich  window  on  ih 
south  side  of  Cranborne  Church,  in  memory  o 
the  late  Mr.  John  Tregouwell,  of  Cranborn 
and  Bournemouth.  The  subject  illustrates  th 
text  “ Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour,”  and  th 
artists  to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted  wer 
Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

Keif. — A stained-glass  window  has  been  fixe' 
in  the  apse  of  Kew  parish  church  by  Messn 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  Regent-street,  as  a memorij 
to  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Nott.  Th 
glass  is  described  as  designed  in  conformit 
with  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  Th 
window  contains  large  figures  of  Moses  an 
Isaiah,  with  Predella  pictures  beneath  reprt 
senting  respectively  the  Sermon  on  the  Mout 
and  the  Annunciation.  In  the  opening  abov 
the  lights  is  a representation  of  St.  Anno  in  th 
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act  of  teacting  a child  (St.  Anne  is  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church). 

WellinQ’borouQh. — A memorial  window  has 
just  been  unveiled  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Wellingborough.  The  window  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  trustees  of  the  chapel  by  the 
widow  and  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Norman,  as  a memorial  of  the  deceased  gentle- 
man, and  it  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  W. 
•Tames  & Co.,  of  Kentish  Town,  London.  It  is 
in  three  pax’ts.  In  the  centre  portion  is  the 
figure  of  Christ  surrounded  by  children,  while 
on  each  side  are  representations  of  angels,  in 
a kneeling  posture,  bearing  inscribed  scrolls. 


Cxilumn. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— II. 

THE  CLA-SSIFICWTION  OF  ROC'K.S  (co?lfi?iUed) . 
i|S  the  aqueous  rocks  are  pre-eminently 
the  building  stones  of  our  country,  it 
will  be  well  to  enlarge  on  their  classi- 


fication, and  to  give  a short  account  of  their 
distribution.  It  is  occasionally  found  that 
similar  kinds  of  stone  come  from  widely- 
different  areas,  and  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
connect  these  areas  with  one  another,  showing 
that  certain  laws  and  phenomena  govern  their 
appearance.  The  approximate  positions  of 
quarries  yielding  stones  of  similar  nature  will 
then  be  better  understood,  whilst  the  causes  of 
absence  of  the  quarries  from  other  districts 
will  become  apparent. 

The  aqueous  rocks  of  the  British  islands 
are  enormously  thick,  and  contain  a large 
suite  of  organic  remains  or  fossils,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  capable  of  being  divided  into 
many  epochs,  and  it  can  easily  be  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a regular  order  of  succession 
amongst  them,  some  being  older  than  others. 
In  some  parts,  certain  of  the  epochs  are  more 
or  less  extensively  developed  than  in  our  own 
country ; but  the  general  order  of  snccession 
holds  good  for  strata  all  over  the  world,  and 
does  not  admit  of  the  slightest  dispute. 

The  epochs  are  characterised  by  certain 
fossils, — that  is  to  say,  certain  fossils  are  found 
in  the  strata  comprising  each  epoch,  and  no- 
where else.  The  value  of  this  fact  is  very 
obvious,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  scientific 
significance,  but  to  its  economic  importance. 
When  we  look  at  a collection  of  fossils  in 
a museum,  at  first  sight  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  which  would  be  at  all 
likely  to  bring  about  this  result.  Most  people 
merely  regard  them  as  curiosities,  pretty  to 
look  at,  with  long  unpronounceable  names.  It 
is  true  that  this  nomenclature  detex’S  many 
people  from  understanding  their  full  value  ; but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  each 
fossil  shall  bear  a distinctive  name,  and  their 
great  abundance  and  variety  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  simple  English  being  used.  Moreover, 
even  an  elementary  student  of  geology  is  able 
to  distinguish  the  principal  type  fossils,  and,  an 
outline  beiug  established,  the  details  are  filled 
in  quite  naturally  after  a little  experience. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  see  how  they  help  os. 
In  the  first  place,  they  assist  in  establishing  the 
following  broad  divisions  of  the  aqueous 
rocks : — 

C Pliocene. 

Tertiary.  ■<  Miocene  (absent  in  England). 

(.  Eocene. 

C Cretaceous. 

) Oolitic. 

) Liassic. 

C Triassic. 

f Permian. 

1 Carboniferous. 

Primary,  Devonian. 

I Silurian. 

(^Cambrian. 

The  oldest  rocks  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
this  list,  and  the  newest  at  the  top. 

The  principal  coal  seams  worked  in  this 
country  are  found  in  the  beds  of  Carboniferous 
age,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  beds  known  as 
Devonian  lie  nuderneath  them.  Now,  inasmuch 
as  certain  groups  of  fossils  characterise  each 
of  these  divisions,  it  will  be  clear  that,  if  we 
meet  with  those  which  at  a certain  locality 
establish  the  existence  of  the  Devonian  rocks, 
and  if  these  rocks  are  in  their  normal  position 
(a  fact  that  can  usually  be  easily  ascertained), 
we  need  not  trouble  to  look  for  the  coal  measures 
by  boring  in  them,  or  otherwise. 

A great  deal  of  money  would  have  been  saved 
had  this  been  generally  known,  say,  sixty  years 


Secondary.  ■ 


ago,  when  people  were  accustomed  to  bore  for 
coal  and  products  of  similar  great  economic 
value,  in  rocks  where  we  now  know  there  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  their  being  found. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Carboniferous  epoch 
contains  most  excellent  building  materials,  and 
the  sandstone  quarries  in  rocks  of  this  age 
yield  atones  the  quality  of  which  is  second  to 
none  in  the  kingdom.  How  useful,  then,  are 
the  fossils  that  can  definitely  fix  such  a 
horizon. 

If  we  calculate  the  maximum  thickness  of 
each  of  the  divisions  of  strata,  as  defined  by 
the  organic  remains  which  they  entomb,  and 
add  the  whole  together,  we  shall  find  that  the 
total  thickness  of  the  aqueous  rocks  in  the 
British  islands  is  about  twenty  miles.  Of 
this,  the  Primary  rocks  alone  are  about  IGi  miles 
thick,  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  sharing  the 
remainder. 

It  must  not,  however,  he  supposed  that  this 
enormous  thickness  is  met  with  in  any  one 
place  or  region  ; neither  are  all  the  divisions 
necessarily  complete  in  any  section,  no  matter 
how  many  miles  long  we  make  it.  Although 
deep  wells  frequently  aid  ua  in  determining 
the  thickness  of  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
rocks,  yet  it  is  rather  from  measuremeixts  taken 
at  places  where  they  “crop  out,”  or  come  to 
the  surface,  that  the  results  are  obtained,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  Primary  rocks  is,  to  a large 
extent,  estimated.  If  the  aqueous  rocks  were 
always  found  horizontally  stratified,  we  should 
be  quite  unable  to  study  any  but  the  upper- 
most three  or  four  of  the  divisions ; but, 
fortunately,  they  do  not  so  occur.  Generally 
speaking,  they  “ dip,”  or  are  inclined  at  different 
angles  to  the  horizon,  and  the  prevalent  inclina- 
tion of  the  rocks  in  England  is  towards  the  east 
and  south-east.  The  “strike”  (i-e.,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  beds  at  right  angles  to  the  dip)  will, 
therefore,  be  approximately  north-east  and 
south-west.  And,  inasmuch  as  each  of  the 
divisions  (except,  of  course,  the  Cambrian)  is 
seen  lying  on  its  subjacent  one,  in  a regular 
order  of  succession,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  divisions  on  plan  will  run  roughly 
parallel  to  each  other  in  a north-east  and 
south-west  direction.  In  other  words,  if 
the  positions  of  the  outcrops  of  either  of  the 
divisions  be  plotted  on  a map,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  come  to  the  surface  only  along  bands 
running  in  that  direction.  This  x’emark  applies 
rather  more  correctly  to  the  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  than  to  the  Primary  rocks,  for,  as 
might  be  supposed,  these  latter,  by  reason  of 
their  greater  antiquity,  are  more  complicated  in 
structure  and  stratification,  and  do  not,  there- 
fore, crop  out  so  regularly.  Nevertheless,  even 
the  Primary  rocks  have  a general  tendency  to 
conform  to  this  rule. 

The  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  facts  enables 
us  to  see  at  a glance  the  approximate  position  of 
quarries  in  stones  of  similar  age  and  sometimes 
of  a kindred  structure.  For  example,  suppose 
we  take  the  oolitic  freestones,  we  shall  find  that 
the  principal  quarries  are  situated  on  a band 
running  from  Dorset  through  Somerset  to 
Gloucestershire,  thence  to  Oxfordshire,  North- 
amptonshire, Rutland,  and  Lincolnshire,  into 
the  north-east  part  of  Yorkshire.  The  general 
trend  of  this  band  is  then  north-east  and 
south-west,  as  we  pointed  out  would  be  the 
case,  and  no  quarrie.s  in  oolitic  freestones  are 
found  far  away  from  either  side  of  that  band. 

These  observations  lead  us  to  the  couclusion 
that,  as  a rule,  the  oldest  rocks  are  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  England,  and  the  newest 
in  the  eastern,  so  that,  if  we  start  in  a sonth- 
easterly  direction  from  North  Wales  in  the 
oldest  of  the  divisions  (Cambrian),  we  might 
pass  in  upward  succession  all  the  divisions, 
until,  having  reached  the  eastern  end  of  Essex, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  newest  beds, — the 
Pliocene,  at  the  top  of  the  list.  We  shall 
encounter  en  route  gravels,  sands,  and  clays  of 
more  recent  age  than  the  Pliocene,  resting  on 
the  various  divisions;  but  these  are  merely 
superficial  deposits,  aud  for  our  purposes  need 
not  be  taken  into  account. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  aqueous 
rocks  of  England  as  though  they  were 
persistent  in  thickness  and  distribution.  If 
this  were  so,  the  work  of  the  stratigraphical 
geologist  would  soon  come  to  an  end  ; but  it  is 
remarkable  that,  although  the  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  rocks  at  their  outcrops  are  inclined  to 
be  so  regular,  yet  there  are  considerable 
variations  in  thickness,  and  the  minor  divisions, 
both  at  their  outcrops  and  underneath  (as 
shown  by  borings),  thin  out,  or  become  thicker, 


as  the  case  may  bo,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  might  mention  that 
under  London,  Devonian  rocks  were  met  with  at 
about  1,060  ft.,  in  a boring  at  Messrs.  Meux  & 
Co.’s  brewery,  Tottenham  Court-road.  This 
boring  begins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Eocene. 
The  lower  Secondary  rocks  are  very  attenuated, 
some  of  the  minor  divisions  being  quite  absent, 
and  the  uppermost  Primary  rocks  are  missing. 

The  work  of  the  stratigraphical  geologist  is 
thus  extremely  complicated,  and  he  who  knows 
the  extension  and  development  of  the  different 
beds,  both  at  the  surface  and  below,  is  best  able 
to  decide  on  matters  connected  with  coal- 
finding, water-supply,  &c. 

As  the  chemical  composition  and  minute  litho- 
logical character  of  building  stones  vary  even  in 
the  same  quarry  and  along  the  same  horizon,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  when  that  horizon  is 
traced  over  a considerable  area,  it  should  gradu- 
ally undergo  a complete  change,  say,  from  a 
limestone  into  a loose  sand.  Although  many 
beds  are  persistent  in  character,' — some  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  oolite  aud  the  upper  creta- 
ceous (chalk)  for  example,  yet  we  must  not  con- 
clude that,  because  a certain  stone  of  good 
quality  is  found  in  a certain  formation  in  one 
district,  that  the  formation  is  made  of  that  kind 
of  stone  in  another,  or,  indeed  that  in  the  latter 
district  it  is  stone  at  all ; it  may  be  clay  or  sand. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  divisions  are 
based  on  the  organic  remains  found  in  them,  and 
not  on  their  lithological  character. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

9,94-2,  Doors  and  Door  - Fastenings.  G. 
Beadon. 

The  improvement  consists  in  connecting  the  mov- 
able batten  sometimes  affixed  to  the  bottom  rails 
with  the  lock  gear,  so  that  by  turning  the  handle 
the  fastening  bolt  is  withdrawn  from  the  striking 
plate  aud  the  movable  batten  simultaneously  raised 
from  vbo  Hoor  before  the  door  is  moved  ou  its  binges, 
and  when  the  door  is  open  the  batten  is  kept  elevated 
from  the  floor  and  the  bolt  kept  withdrawn  within 
the  lock  frame  until  the  door  is  closed,  when  the 
fastening  bolt  is  again  moved  into  its  socket  in  the 
striking  plate  and  the  movable  batten  closed  on  the 
floor  by  its  own  weight  without  the  use  of  springs 
or  rising  hiuges. 

10,082,  Roofing.  J.  Storer. 

A paper  or  millboard  is  treated  on  the  surfaces  or 
is  saturated  with  an  insoluble  silicate.  First,  the 
paper  is  saturated  with  a solution  of  silicate  of  soda 
or  silicate  of  potash,  and  afterwards  a solution  of  a 
soluble  salt  is  applied,  such  as  a chloride  or  sulphate 
of  calcium,  magnesium,  strontium,  barium,  or  zinc  ; 
or  the  oxides  of  these  metals  are  applied  in  powder 
or  made  up  as  a milk  or  wash.  By  this  means  au 
insoluble  silicate  is  formed  as  required  in  or  on 
the  paper  or  millboard,  and  the  soda  or  potash  or 
salt  is  removed  by  washing.  The  advantage  of  this 
material  is  that  when  used  in  certain  situations  rain 
water  cannot  dissolve  anything  from  it,  and  can  be 
stored  for  domestic  use  in  a very  pure  state. 

2,833,  Spring  Balances  for  Window-Sashes. 
A.  J.  Boult. 

This  balance,  which  answers  for  sashes,  gives  forth 
a power  subataniially  of  the  same  strength  in  all 
parts  of  its  stroke,  and  consists  in  au  arrangement 
of  levers  placed  between  the  spring  aud  the  weight 
or  body  to  bo  balanced,  so  that  increased  power  is 
secured  by  increased  leverage  as  the  Unsion  of  the 
spring  is  increased,  whilst  decreased  power  results 
from  decreased  leverage  as  the  tension  is  lessened. 
The  arrangement  of  levers  resembles  that  of  the 
“lazy  tongs.” 

5,994,  Preserving  Timber.  G.  Manoion. 

This  invention  consists  in  saturating  the  wood 
with  an  arsenical  preparation  in  two  or  three 
different  solmioria.  These  mixtures  are  applied  to 
the  timber  alter  it  has  been  placed  in  a suitable 
closed  receptacle,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of 
low-pressure  steam  to  swell  the  wood  and  to  create 
a vacuum  f<ir  the  reception  of  the  antiseptic 
solutions  afterwards  employed.  The  process  is 
particularly  applicable  to  railway  sleepers,  piles, 
telegraph  posts,  wood  pavement,  &c. 

NEW  APFLIOATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Jane  25.-8,373,  H.  Whitaker,  Fireproof  Con- 
struction.— 8,380,  J.  Rothwell,  Hoisting  Engines. 

June  26.-8,417,  L.  Doudy,  Wall  Decoration. — 
8,418,  W.  Wodson  aud  R.  Bkeocb,  Manufacturing 
Bricks,  Ridge  Tiles,  &c. — 8,425,  J.  Sawney  and  C.  D. 
Quick,  Sizing  loose-coloured  Wall-paper  and  Dis- 
temper Decoration.— 8,427,  T.  Roberts,  Stoie. 

Jtuie  28.  — 8,452,  R.  Thompson,  Automatic 
Window  Sash  Fastener. — 8,456,  E.  Bailey  and  C. 
Mackey,  Casement  Fasteners,  &c.— 8,463,  W.  Horn, 
Latches  for  Doors  and  Gates. 
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June  29.-8,504,  S.  Bott  and  C.  Homer,  Fastenings 
for  Shutters.— 8,529,  J.  Radford,  Springless  Door- 
latch. 

June  30.  — 8,558,  T.  Twyford,  Water-closet 
Basins.— 8,560,  G.  Barlow,  Louvre  Brick  Venti- 
lators.—8,565,  G.  Oulton,  Flushing  Water-closets. 
—8,584,  F.  Sotting,  Flushing  Water-closets.— 
8,593,  J.  Luke,  Paper  Floor-coverings. 

1. —8,623,  J.  Royle,  Self-locking  Clamp.— 
S,G24,'  J.  Bennison,  Chimney-pots.— 8,637,  C. 
Gutnpel,  Holding  Sliding-sashes  at  any  desired 
height.— 8,643,  H.  Heim,  Fireplaces  or  Stoves, 
PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

6 124  G.  Frith,  Drain  Trap. — 6,155,  J. 
Stidder,  Lavatories.— 6,292,  G.  Sharp,  sen..  Chim- 
ney Top  or  Ventilator.— 6,441,  N,  Rosekilby,  Centre 
Boring  Bits.— 6,452,  H.  Haddan,  Tonguing  Wood 
or  Stone.— 6,926,  A.  Clark,  Sawing  Machmea.- 
H.  Bridgen,  Sash  Fasteners.— 7,100,  J, 


7,079, 


Rollason,  Wedge  for  Securing  Doors  and  Windows. 
—7  184  F Ilochuli,  Saw  Sets.— 7,250,  H.  Johnson 
andT.  Wilson,  Ventilator.— 7,338,  E.  Picard,  Manu- 
faeture  of  Glass.— 7,884,  T.  Normanton  and  S. 
Major,  Outlets  for  Ventilators,  &c. —8,086,  J.  Has- 
well  and  J.  Boaworth,  ChimneyTops  or  Ventilating 
Cowls.— 6,086,  J.  Martin,  Draught- preventing 
Appliance. — 6,121,  J.  and  W.  Matthews,  Brick- 
making  Machinery. — 6,182,  R.  Little,  Sash  Win- 
dows —6,344,  J.  Kudlicz  and  J.  Vaclavek,  Gullies 
and  Traps.— 6,475,  T.  and  W.  Garforth,  Tieing 
Brick  or  Stones  together.— 6,568,  G.  Hardmgham, 
Wood  Screws.— 8,085,  R.  Bowman,  Electrical  Thiel- 
proof  Lock. 

COMPLETE  6PEOIFICATIONB  ACCEPTED. 

Open  teoppotHionJor  tvo  montfit. 

6.579,  J.  Denny,  Tiles.— 7,968,  G.  and  R.  Dawes, 
Locks  and  Latches.— 10,384,  A.  Dalziel,  Automatic 
Electric  Fire  Alarm. — 10,468,  C.  Perrot  and  A. 
llabershon,  Sliding  Canopy  Stoves.— 11,110,  H. 
Lake,  Pavements,  Flags,  or  Slabs.— 12,322,  F . 
Smith,  Chimney  Top. — 9,529,  C.  Winn,  VVater- 
closet  Apparatus. — 9,617,  J-  Morrell,  Dustbins.— 
9,664,  F.  lies.  Sewer  or  Drain-traps. — 10,365,  T. 
Ulover,  Stench  Traps  or  Gullies. — 10,960,  D.  Law 
and  Others,  Fastening  for  Rain-water  Pipes,  3cc.— 
14,559,  R.  Lee  and  J.  Hodgson,  Fireproof  Pillars 
and  Columns.— 5,079,  C.  Schmidt,  Apparatus  for 
•\scertaining  the  Escape  of  Gas  from  Gas-pipes 
under  Ground.— 6,688,  A.  Dalmas,  Wood  Paving. 


By  Bbxjt,  Bubmbtt,  & Eldbidge. 

Mile-end— 23  to  33  odd,  Coborn-road,  Iti  years, 

ground-rent  271 £176 

Ealing,  Ha^en  Green — Howorih  Cottage,  copyhold  750 
West  Eensiugton — 3,  4,  and  6,  Glarbury-road,  90 

years,  ground-rent  171 2,900 

By  Gabbod,  Tubnbb,  & Son. 

Suffolk,  Stutton— The  rebidence  Ciepping  Hall,  and 

240a.  or.  2p.,  freehold 7,000 

Enclosures  of  land,  26a.  Or.  22p.,  freehold  1,110 

Three  freehold  cottages ^50 

By  Mbssbs.  Spblman. 

Norwich,  Sprowston-road— Freehold  house  and 

la.  Ir.  4p 670 

St.  Qiles's-street — Freehold  house  and  shop,  and 
the  Haven  Stores  Tavern  ; two  houses  in  Lower 
Goat-lanej  and  three  warehouses  in  Upper 

Goat-lane  6,060 

By  H.  RcTLBT. 

Balham— 94,  Balham-grove,  freehold 235 

Hornsey— 62  and  54,  Nicholay-road,  freehold 360 

81  and  63,  Duncombe-road,  freehold 300 

Freehold  coach-house  and  stabling 260 

Regent's  Bark— 106,  Gloucester-road,  66  years, 

ground-rent  87.  8s 400 

Eilburn— 2,  Chiehester-road,  71  years,  ground-rent 


.1,  Pembroke-r.  ad,  76  years,  ground-rent  87.  lOs. 
Holloway— 63  and  64,  Whiatler-streel,  94  years, 

ground-rent  07.  lOs 385 

Richmond— 7 to  18,  Roaedale-cottages,  freehold  ...  1,600 
Kiiburn — 65,  Princess-road,  76  years,  gruund-rent 

87.  10s 400 

Peckham— 39,  Avondale-road,  freehold 386 

By  Moss  & Jasieson. 

Stoke  Newington— Fairview  Cottage,  63  years,  no 

ground-rent  486 


EECBNT  SALES  OE  PBOPEETT. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

JuKB  23. 

By  Bocki-and  & Sons. 


1,076 


4,220 

6,360 


1,210 


t’jltibrook,  near— Colne  Villa,  and  a cottage,  free- 

hold .! 

A plot  of  market  garden  land,  la.  2r.  13p 216 

JCNB  24. 

By  Bvckland  & Sons. 

Diifchot-  6 and  6,  The  Avenue,  freehold 1,626 

House  and  shops,  schoolroom,  and  two  cottages, 

part  freehold  and  part  copyhold 2,360 

JoNB  26. 

By  Mbssbs.  SPBLiiAN. 

Bruiidell,  Norfolk— Two  houses  and  7a.  3r.  13p.... 

A plot  of  land,  2a.  2r.  37p.,  freehold  

Pour  cottages  with  gardens  

Thrt:e  enclosures  of  freehold  land,  2Sa.  Or.  39p. 

Two  cottages,  and  4a.  Ir.  Op,,  freehold 

Home  Close,  and  7b.  3r.  14p ,, 

Eni'losures  of  marsh  land,  62a.  Ir.  lOp.,  freehold  1,700 
JuNB  28. 

By  S.  Waleeb  & Ruhtz. 

Regent's  Park— 27  and  35,  Avenue-road,  19  years, 

no  ground-rent  1,600 

By  Gbo.  Gocldsuith,  Son,  A Co. 

Belgravia- 17  and  18,  Wilton-street,  38  years, 

ground-rent  107 

2'i,  21,  and  22,  Wilton-street,  38  years,  ground- 

rent  

By  Elliott,  Son,  & Boxton. 
Edgware-road— No.  63,  term  38  years,  ground-rent 

By  T.  Tdbnbb. 

Kdgware-road- 66.  Queen-sireet,  17  years,  ground- 

rent  67 

By  Gabob-v,  Bbbdob,  & Co. 

Upper  Tooting— 1,  Victoria-villas,  78  years,  ground- 

rent  67. 168 

Upper  Holloway- 39  and  40,  Cromweii-road,  76 

years  ground-rent  87.  10a 

By  J,  P.  UoPB, 

Acton— 29  and  31,  Anlrobus-road,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  107 

JCNB  29. 

By  Wkstov  & Son. 

Briiton- 22,  Loughborough  Park,  36  years,  ground- 

rent  67 

1 3,  Burton-road,  -49  years,  ground-rent  67.  10s.  ... 
Blaikfriars— 7 and  8,  Halfield-atreet,  14  years, 

ground-rent  117.43 

By  Dbbbnuasi,  Tewson,  4 Co. 
Enlield-Chase  Hill  House,  and  7a.  2r.  33p.  free- 
hold   

Briiton— 6)  and  65,  Briilon.rise,  81  years,  ground- 

rent  437 

Norbiton— 8,  Richtnond-villBS,  and  plot  of  land,  83 

years,  ground-rent  67.  lOa 

Gipsy-bill— 7 irud  8,  Palace-villas,  61  years,  ground- 

rent  107.  63 300 

By  W.  Whitelet. 

Hieheate— Whitley  House,  77  years,  ground-rent 

327.  ICB 1.600 

By  Habman  Bros. 

Wapping- 1 and  2,  Hilliare-court,  copyhold  170 

Regent’s  Park  — Ground-rent  of  267.,  term  23 

yejrs  360 


3,600 

3,010 


310 


200 


e30. 


8,700 


By  Gbbsn  & Son. 

Harold  Wood— Five  ireehold  houses  on  the  terrace £1,090 
The  Post-olBce,  aud  shop  adjoining,  in  Station- 

road  610 

The  King  Harold  Hotel,  freehold  1,400 

Enclosure  of  land,  33a.  3r.  7p.,  freehold 3,720 

8ii  freehold  residences  1,176 


MEETINGS. 


Satoudat,  July  10. 

Arckiteciural  Anociution. — Visit  to  the  Junior  Carltou 
Club.  2'45  p.m. 

St,  Faul’i  Eccletiological  Societi/. — Visit  to  St.  Mary 
Cray  and  Paul’s  Cray.  Train  from  St.  Paul’s  Station  at 
3-16  p.m. 

Aiioeiation  r\f  M.v.mcipal  uvd  Sanitary  Engineer!.— 
Annual  Meeting  at  Hanley.  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  July  14. 

Farket  aRa<«Kjn.— Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of 
Members,  to  consider  desirability  of  amalgamating  with 
the  Sanitary  Institute  and  of  applying  for  a HoyalCbarter- 
5 p.m. 

SATDEnAT,  July  17. 

Architectural  Aeeociation, — Visit  to  Peashurst  Place  and 
Chiddingstone.  (See  advertisement  on  front  page.) 


HUsctllaiua. 


By  D.  Smith,  Son,  4 Oablky. 

Stockwell— Ground-rents  of  1467.  per  year,  rever. 

on  in  about  544  years  

By  Chadwick  4 Sons. 

Chiswick— The  residence  Thames  Bank,  and  la.  Ir. 

Op.,  freehold 3,000 

By  E.  Robins  A Hixb. 

Chelsea— The  Vale,  22  years,  no  ground-rent 1,260 

By  Dale  & Son. 

St.  George’s-in-East— Ground-rent  of  187, 

)rm  14  years 140 

By  Cronin.'i. 

Kennington — Ground-rent  of  127.,  reversion  in  24 

years 380 

By  C.  C.  Tailob  4 Son. 

Mile-end — 20,  Beaumont-square,  42  years,  ground- 

rent  47.  168 300 

By  H.  S.  WooncocK. 

Kentish  Town— 66,  Burgbley-road,  81  years,  ground- 

rent  67 42o 

By  Bbat,  W'kbb,  4 Co. 

Peckham— 136  to  163  odd,  Kimberley-road,  87  years, 

ground-rent  607 1,110 

East  Dulwiob— 110  to  122  even.  Upland-road,  free- 
hold   660 

180  and  182.  Friern-road,  93  years,  ground-rent 


137. 


By  C.  4H.  White. 
Kennington-road— No.  265,  term  for  lives,  ground- 

rent  47.  5b 1 

Stockwell— 67,  Stockwell-road,  freehold  1,! 

Ground-rents  of  3017.  3s.,  reversion  in  about  66 
years  


,636 


Jolt  1. 

By  Waostaff  4 IVabman. 

Highbury  — 15,  Highbury  Quadrant,  03  years, 

ground-rent  187.  183 1,300 

By  Relph  4 Son. 

Bexley  Heath— Freehold  house  and  shop  

Woolwich — 11,  High-street,  freehold  

Bexley— The  freehold  residence  Easdale 

By  Owen  A Co. 

Bow— 8 and  10,  Elizabeth-terrace,  and  factory,  free- 
hold   

By  G.  J.  Everabd  4 Co. 

Anerley— 34,  Anerley  Park,  236  years,  ground-rent 


167. 


2,640 


By  Nobton,  Tbibt,  Watnby,  A Co. 

Bt.  Martiu’s-iane— 1,  2,  3,  and  6,  West-street,  free- 
hold   

Mile-end— 133  to  147  odd,  Sydney-street, Ireehold,., 

Ground-rents  of??.,  leversion  m 7 years wuo 

Ground-rents  of  77.,  reversion  in  9 years  610 

Ground-rents  of  37.  Us,,  reversion  in  10  years  ...  256 

121,  Sydney-street,  with  stabling,  Ac I,b60 

26,  28,  32,  34,  and  36,  Raveu-row,  and  extensive 

premises,  freehold,  area  about  61,000  It 4,900 

4j  and  42,  Raven-road,  freehold  6(j6 

By  Fostdb  4 Chahfield. 

Highgate— Ground-rent  of  297.  83.,  reversion  in  99 

years 605 

Lower  Clapton — 63,  Almack-road,  86  years,  ground- 

rent  67 295 

Willesden-lane— Ground-rents  of  ‘ill.,  reversion  in 

96  years  495 

Hampstead— Ground-rents  of  167,,  reversion  in  93 

years  390 


July  2 


By  F.  J.  Bislet. 

Southwark— 21  to  26,  Bath-street,  64  years,  ground- 
rent  277 

Bermondsey— 131,  Alscot-road,  40  years,  ground- 

rent  47.  78 

112,  Qrange-rottd,  freehold  

By  ToPLis  4 Habdinq. 

Fulbam-road — 276,  278,  and  290,  term  76  years, 

ground-rent  457 

49,  61,  and  65,  HoUywood-road,  76  years,  ground- 


t37. 


3.0  0 


Improved  ground-rents  ot  4-J7.,  term  76  years 

Hoiton,  Hyae-road— The  Oide  Flinte  House,  and 

t)3.  Hyde-read,  41  years,  ground-rent  137 l,CCO 

Uackuey-road — 60  and  82,  Weymouth-terrace,  free- 
hold   

Peckham— 24  and  20,  Downes-street,  freehold 

Thornton  Heath— Ground-rent  of  627.,  reversion  in 

37  years  1,200 

Epping,  near— Freehold  bouse  and  shop  


Tlie  Dutch  Church,  Norwich. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Norwich  Town  Council  last 
week,  the  Town  Clerk  read  a letter  from  Mr. 
Fred.  Oddin  Taylor,  hon.  secretary  to  a com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  who  have  purchased  the 
lease  of  the  building  known  as  the  Dutch 
Church,  St.  Andrew’s,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  city,  upon  condition  that  the 
building  is  for  ever  hereafter  used  as  an  adjunct 
or  accessory  to  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  Dutch  congregation  to  use  the 
same  two  days,  a Sunday  and  a Monday,  in 
each  year,  for  ao  long  as  they  may  desire  to  do 
80.  Mr.  Wild  moved — ” That  this  Council 
wai'nily  appreciates  the  philanthropic  motives 
which  have  induced  Mr.  Frederic  Oddin  Taylor 
and  the  gentlemen  named  in  hie  letter  to 
purchase  the  Dutch  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
its  being  fur  ever  hereafter  used  as  an  adjunct 
or  accessory  to  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  Dutch  congregation  to  use  the 
same  two  days  per  annnm,  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  for  so  long  as  they  may  desire  to  do 
so ; and  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
in  attendance  be  at  once  invited  to  make  the 
presentation.”  This,  lie  said,  was  one  of  the 
most  graceful  things  done  in  this  generation. 

It  has  rescued  a historical  building  from  other 
uses  to  public  purposes.  It  was  undesirable 
that  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  and  the  Dutch  Church 
should  be  divorced  from  each  other.  No  doubt 
their  thanks  were  primarily  due  to  Mr.  F. 
Taylor  for  the  public  spirit  with  which  he  had 
taken  up  this  mater.  He  took  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  himself,  and  might  have  had 
to  bear  the  entire  cost,  though  he  did  not 
suppose  Norwich  would  have  allowed  him  to 
bear  that  burden.  Mr.  Taylor  had,  however, 
been  to  a large  extent  backed  up  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  he  sincerely  trnated  that  the  2007. 
still  wanted  would  be  shortly  forthcoming,  so 
that  the  committee  might  be  relieved  from 
their  responsibility.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Pand.  — On 
Tuesday  a special  general  meeting  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  was 
held  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Ernest 
Gardner  read  a report  of  the  season’s  work  at 
Naukratis,  the  earliest  Greek  city  in  Egypt, 
aud  the  chairman  laid  on  the  table  the  first  part 
uf  the  society’s  forthcoming  publication  on  the 
excavations  and  researches  now  in  progress  at 
Naukratis.  He  pointed  out  that  of  five  great 
temples,  mentioned  by  the  Greek  literary  autho- 
rities, four  had  now  been  discovered,  two  this 
season  and  two  in  Mr.  Petrie’s  previous  explora- 
tions. In  the  iemcnos  or  shrine  of  the 
Dioscuri  the  plan  of  a temple  built  of  un- 
baked mud  brick,  faced  with  plaster,  had 
been  recovered.  In  front  of  it  were 
pillars  of  the  same  materials.  The  temple 
of  Aphrodite  consisted  only  of  mud-brick  walls, 
enclosing  one,  or  in  the  earlier  temple  two 
chambers.  In  front  of  it  was  a great  altar, 
built  of  ashes,  held  together  with  a mud-brick 
casing.  The  yard  of  the  temple  was  covered 
with  a layer  of  fragments  which  had  yielded  a 
great  number  of  vases  and  statuettes,  more  or 
less  perfect.  These  were  all  of  early  period, 
aud  many  were  inscribed  in  the  characters  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  temtnos  of  the 
Samian  Hera  had  also  been  found,  but  had  not 
been  rich  in  results.  Some  smaller  articles  had 
been  found  in  the  town,  inclnding  a beautiful 
portrait  head  of  the  period  of  Bereniko  II.  in 
blue  porcelain. 
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The  Indo  - Colonial  Exhibition  and 
Emigration. — The  opening;  of  an  Emigration 
Inquiry  Office  in  the  Exhibition  at  South 
KenBingtOD  will  for  several  reasons  be  regarded 
as  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  As 
to  its  economic  signidcance  there  is  little  need 
foe  us  to  speak,  though  its  saintary  influence  in 
helping  to  deplete  an  over-charged  labonr- 
market  is  obvious.  Another  aspect  of  emigra- 
tion should  not  be  forgotten.  There  are  many 
in  humble  life  who  are  and  may  long  continue 
to  be  physically  sound,  bnt  who  are  consti- 
tutionally unsuited  to  our  uncertain  climate. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  lymphatic  type 
so  common  in  Teutonic  races.  Capable  of 
much  muscular  exertion,  but  dependent  in  a 
marked  degree  upon  wholesome  conditions,  it 
Buffers  unduly  by  the  crowded  and  laborious 
life  of  great  cities.  Emigration  to  the  Southern 
Colonies  offers,  to  any  who  inherit  this  predispo- 
sition, the  opportunity  of  labour  out  of  doors 
in  an  equable  climate,  and  in  that  the  best 
assurance  of  healthy  development  with  a 
maximum  of  usefulness  in  time  to  come.  For 
working  men  generally,  indeed,  if  they  be 
healthy,  active,  and  sober,  the  chances,  both 
vital  and  social,  are  often  more  favourable  in 
Wider  Britain  than  at  home,  more  favourable 
in  point  of  daily  bread,  and,  for  the  enterprising, 
of  advancement.  At  the  same  time,  all  will 
admit  that  an  emigrant  rush  is  by  no  means 
desirable  either  for  the  emigrants  or  the  country 
they  leave  behind.  Fortunately  it  is  not  likely 
to  occur.  Of  our  unemployed  but  able  popula- 
tion, particularly  in  the  towns,  we  may  still  say 
there  is  enough  and  to  spare. — Lancet. 

A New  Application  of  Electrical 
Power. — We  have  before  had  occasion 
place  on  record  the  useful  work  done  by  means 
of  electricity  at  Hatfield,  both  at  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury’s  house  itself,  and  on  the  estate. 
In  addition  to  the  various  operations  of  lighting, 
pumping,  pile  - driving,  weed  - catting  in  the 
river,  &c.,  another  application  of  the  power 
has  just  been  perfected  by  Mr.  Shillito,  the 
resident  electrician  on  the  estate, — one  which, 
■as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  is  quite  novel, 
Ensilage  is  being  stored  on  a large  scale  for  the 
use  of  stock  at  one  of  the  farms,  where  for  this 
purpose  some  of  the  old  farm  buildings  have 
been  converted  into  silos.  This  year  it  has 
been  decided  to  chaff  the  green  food  before 
placing  in  the  silo,  and  this  arrangement  has 
iiecessitated  the  placing  of  the  chaff-cutter  used 
I in  cutting  up  the  rough  grass  some  20  ft.  above 
the  ground.  The  electrical  power  is  used  not 
: only  for  driving  the  cutting-machine,  but  also 
: for  elevating  the  grass  to  the  level  of  the 
cutter.  Some  four  tons  of  rough  grass  are 
i raised  and  cut  per  hour  by  this  means.  The 
generator,  a sixteen-light  “Brush”  machine, 

I driven  by  a water-wheel,  is  situated  a mile  and 
a half  distant,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lea  ; 

, the  electrical  power  being  transmitted  to  one 
' of  Siemens  Bros.  D 2 type,  specially  wound  to 
work  as  a motor  with  the  “Brush”  machine. 

I The  same  source  of  power  is  also  brought  into 
' use  in  working  the  elevators  at  the  various 
I hayricks  on  the  estate. 

Improved  Polding  Lattice  Shutter. 

This  folding  lattice  shutter,  patented  and  made 
I by  Messrs.  Rowuson,  Drew,  & Co.,  has  for  its 
object  the  better  guarding  of  windows  and 
I doors  of  private  houses,  offices,  warehouses,  and 
shops,  where  space,  security,  and  ventilation  is 
a great  object.  It  consists  of  two  wings  of 
equal  size,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  perpendicular  flat  iron  bars  crossed 
by  a number  of  short  horizontal  bars  strongly 
riveted  together.  The  perpendicular  bars  are 
regulated  in  length  to  the  height  of  the  door  or 
window,  and  are  placed  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other ; the  principal  perpendicular  bars 
cun  upon  wooden  rollers  upon  the  window  board 
or  door  sill.  The  lattice  is  fastened  in  a suitable 
manner  to  the  brickwork  or  panels  right  and 
left  of  the  door  or  window  to  be  protected. 
The  lattice  is  locked  in  the  centre,  also  near  the 
top  and  bottom.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
this  folding  lattice  shutter  over  ordinary 
revolving  and  other  shutters  are  that  it  is 
much  cheaper,  and  can  easily  be  fixed  any- 
where without  any  alteration  to  existing  brick- 
work or  panels  j the  windows  can  be  left  wide 
open,  thereby  admitting  light  and  air,  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  room  against 
burglars;  it  is  likewise  adapted  for  nurseries 
in  upper  stories. 

Pulpit,  Ogley  Hay  Church.  — Messrs,  j 
Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham,  have  just 
erected  in  Ogley  Hay  Church  a Caen  stone  pulpit. 


Building  Sites  at  West  Kensington. — 

Last  week,  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield  offered  for 
sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  the  freehold  building 
land  in  West  Kensington  forming  part  of  the 
Mornington  Estate,  and  comprising  six  acres. 
It  was  described  as  the  only  uncovered  ground 
now  available  for  building  upon  in  the  district, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  erection  of  villa  and 
terrace  houses.  The  property  was  submitted 
in  six  lots,  the  first  lot  offered  containing  nearly 
three  acres,  situated  close  to  the  proposed 
continuation  of  Cromwell-road,  southwards, 
and  affording  sites  for  the  erection  of  about 
sixty  houses,  or  for  a large  public  building  or 
works.  The  biddings  commenced  by  an  offer 
of  GjOOOL,  and  9,0001.  having  been  reached 
without  any  further  advance,  the  auctioneer 
observed  that  the  sum  offered  was  scarcely  one- 
half  its  value,  in  proof  of  which  he  said  that 
only  a short  time  since  18,0001.  was  paid  for  it, 
and  12,0001.  readily  advanced  on  mortgage.  It 
was  ultimately  withdrawn  at  9,9501.  The  second 
lot  offered  comprised  another  building  site, 
having  a frontage  of  500  ft.  to  the  intended 
continuation  of  Cromwell-road,  for  the  erection 
of  thirteen  houses,  but  1,7001.  being  the  highest 
offer,  it  was  likewise  withdrawn,  as  were  also 
the  four  other  lots,  containing  together  sites  for 
the  erection  of  eighty  houses. 

Great  Depreciation  in  the  Value  of 
Landed  Estates  in  Cornwall.  — A notable 
instance  of  the  decreased  value  of  landed 
estates  in  various  parts  of  the  country  was 
shown  last  week  at  the  Auction  Mart,  when 
Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield  offered  for  sale  the 
Boscastle  Estate,  situated  on  the  north  coast 
of  Cornwall,  about  seventeen  miles  from  the 
towns  of  Launceston  and  Bodmin.  The  estate, 
which  is  about  1,000  acres  in  extent,  was  de- 
scribed as  containing  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  of  Boscastle,  with  its  harbour  and  quays, 
upwards  of  fifty  houses,  and  warehouses  and 
commercial  premises,  a large  number  of  farms, 
together  with  several  building  sites  on  various 
parts  of  the  estate,  suitable  for  the  erection  of 
all  classes  of  houses,  shops,  and  trade  premises, 
the  whole  producing  a rental  of  nearly  2,0001.  a 
year.  The  first  offer  for  the  property  was 

20.0001.,  and  by  advances  of  1,0001.  each  it  was 
brought  up  to  30,0001.  when  the  biddings 
slackened,  on  which  Mr.  Bousfield,  the  auc- 
tioneer, observed  that  only  two  years  ago,  in 
18S4,  the  estate  could  have  been  sold  for 

65.0001.,  that  sum  having  been  offered  for  it 
and  refused.  He  announced,  however,  that  it 
would  now  be  sold  at  the  price  offered  if  there 
was  no  advance,  serious  as  the  loss  would  be. 
It  was  eventually  sold  for  35,0001.,  the  auc- 
tioneer remarking  that  never,  in  the  course  of 
a lengthened  experience,  had  he  known  of  such 
a ruinous  sacrifice  of  landed  property. 

Society  of  Arts.— The  hundred  and  thirty- 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  30t.h,  at  the 
Society’s  House,  in  the  Adelphi.  The  annual 
report  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  contained 
the  usual  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
session  of  the  society  just  concluded.  Seventy- 
six  meetings  were  held,  at  which  papers  had 
been  read  and  discussed,  or  lectures  delivered. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  the  society  is 
now  3,657 ; the  financial  condition  of  the  society 
is  prosperous,  the  revenue  of  the  past  year 
having  amounted  to  13,1501.,  against  an  expen- 
diture of  12,0001.,  with  an  excess  of  assets  over 
liabilities  of  13,0001.  A ballot  was  taken  for 
the  new  Council,  and  resulted  in  the  re-election 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  President,  and 
the  following,  amongst  others,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents : — H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  K.G.; 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  K.G.- 
the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  C.B.;  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, K.P. ; Lord  Alfred  S.  Churchill,  and 
Lord  Sudeley.  Twelve  ordinary  members  of 
of  council  and  two  treasurers  were  also  elected, 
and  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood  as  secretary. 

Homan  Remains  at  Cologne. — Although 
Cologne  (or  rather  Deutz  across  the  Rhine)  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  a Roman  settle- 
ment there  is  no  positive  trace  of  this  fact  in 
the  works  of  any  Roman  author.  The  first 
records  to  this  effect  are  those  of  the  chroniclers 
of  Charlemagne’s  period.  Later  writers  attri- 
bute the  erection  of  the  camp  to  Constantine  ; 
while  others  assign  to  it  the  date  of  Julius 
Cmsar ; there  being,  however,  no  historical 
evidence  in  support  of  this  latter  conjecture. 
Although  remains  of  a tower  and  relics  of  the 
twenty-second  legion  were  found  in  1827,  the 
first  organised  scheme  of  excavation  was  in- 
augurated by  Herr  Wolf  in  1879.  According  to 


the  data  he  established  the  camp  was  almost 
exactly  a square,  the  length  of  the  sides  being 
respectively  505  ft.  and  499  ft.  On  the  east 
side  were  four  round  towers,  which  jutted  out 
from  the  walls;  the  latter  being  about  12  ft.  in 
thickness.  Inscriptions  discovered  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  year  A.D.  160  as  the  period  of 
the  foundation  of  the  camp,  which  was  pro- 
bably strengthened  at  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Eumenins  assigns  to  him  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  at  Cologne,  while  Karlhoff’s  chronicle 
of  1499  attributes  its  erection  to  Pepin  the 
Great.  Bishop  Bruno,  on  account  of  the  mis- 
deeds perpetrated  by  night  on  the  bridge,  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  it  in  930,  the  stones  being 
used  for  the  building  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Pantaleon.  It  is,  however,  considered  by  Herr 
Schachert  (who  lately  read  a paper  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Westphalian  Architects’  Society) 
that  the  real  reason  of  its  destruction  was  its 
shaky  condition  and  the  hindrance  it  formed  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhine. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

£.  a.  d.  £.  a.  d. 


TIMBER,  £. 

Greenheart,  B.G ton  8 

Teak,  E.I load  11 

Sequoia,  U.8 foot  cube  0 

Aan,  Canada  load  3 

Birch  ,,  

Elm  „ 

Fir,  Dantaic,  ic 

Oak  

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

Lath,  Dantaic  

8t.  Peterabnrg  

Wainacot,  Kiea 

,,  Odeaaa,  crown  

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst...std.  100 

,,  4ih  and  3rd  

Eiga  

St.  Petersburg,  let  yellow  .... 

„ 2nd  „ 

,,  white  

Deals,  Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada  Pine,  lat  

„ 2nd  

„ 3rd,  to 

,,  Spruce  let  

n 3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Bmnawick,  4c 

Battens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  aq.  1 in.,  I 

pared,  drat  

Second  . 

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba f 

Hondnraa,  4e 

Australian  

Mahogany^  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  ayerage  . 

Mexican  „ 0 0 31 

Tobasco  ,,  0 0 4 

Honduras  ,,  ..  0 0 


0 0 16  C 0 

0 2 4 0 2 9 

3 0 0 4 10  0 

2 10  0 4 0 0 

3 10  0 4 10  0 

1 10  0 4 0 0 

2 10  0 6 0 0 

4 0 0 6 10  0 

2 10  0 4 0 0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

fathom  3 10  0 6 0 0 

4 0 0 6 0 0 

log  2 15  0 4 10  0 

3 7 0 0 0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

8 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 16  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 

17  0 0 30  0 0 

12  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 IS  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

0 6 0 0 7 0 


0 0 If  0 0 4 

0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 6 0 0 7i 

0 7i 

0 n 

0 

- 61 


0 0 6 0 0 8 

...ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 

..foot  0 0 7 0 0 11 

0 0 8 0 1 2 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 

METALS. 

Isotr— Pig,  in  Scotland ton  0 0 0 0 0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 4 10  0 4 17 

,,  ,,  in  Wales  4 6 0 4 10 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  6 6 0 6 10 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 6 16  0 8 10 

Hoops 


ingot  . 


Nail-rods 
COPPBB— 

British,  cake  and  ii 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

,,  India 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Ystnow  Mbtai, 

Lbad — Pig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands.., 

Sheet,  English  

Sfbltbb— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands  

Tin— 

Bancs  

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zinc — 

English  sheet  

OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocosnut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

„ brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.8 

„ Refined  

TUHPBITTTTrB— 

American,  in  casks 


6 10  0 6 10  0 

...ton  42  0 0 43  0 0 

43  0 0 44  0 0 

49  0 0 60  0 0 

46  0 0 47  0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


I 17  6 
) 0 4i 


39  10 
0 0 4i 

13  2 6 

13  12  6 0 0 0 

14  2 6 14  6 0 


...ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

100  0 0 0 0 0 

100  10  0 000 

104  0 0 0 0 0 

..ton  18  0 0 18  6 0 


26  5 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

24  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

22  10  0 0 0 0 

21  0 0 0 0 0 

18  0 0 18  16  0 

25  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 13  0 0 


Tab — Stockholm barrel 


1 4 
0 17 


Archangel 0 10 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisementa  »n  this  Number, 

COMPETITIONS^ ^ 


Natnre  of  Work. 


Rebuilding  Workhouse  . 


Bj  whom  required. 


Elham  Union... 


August  30th  I 


CONTUACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 


Enlargement  ofSchools  , 


Repairing  and  Painting  Works .. 

Cast-Iron  Lamp  Posts 

Broken  and  Unbroken  Stone  .. 
Paving  


Painting  and  Repairi'’g  

Erection  of  House,  Hampstead 

Erection  of  Business  Premises,  Cardiff 

Repairing,  Cleansing,  and  Painting  Schools  . 

Timber  Supply  

Reservoir,  Ac.,  Oswestry 

Construction  of  Sewers 

Iron  Hurdle  Fencing  

Tar  Paving  

Raising  Portion  of  River  Wall  

Pipe-Sewers,  Ac 

Painting,  Ac.,  Parkhurst  (Isle  of  Wight).... 

Well  Sinking  

Brick  Sewers,  Ac 

Erection  of  Shed 


ing).. 


Drainage,  Ac.,  Darenth  AsjTu 

New  Post-OfRce,  Aldershot 

Town-hall,  Municipal  Oflices,  Ac.., 
Erection  of  Infirmary  


By  whom  required. 


School  Brd  for  London 
Lewisham  Board  otWks 
Lambeth  Guardians  ... 
Hackney  Board  of  Wks. 

Hull  Corporation 

St.  George-in-the-East 

Vestry  

Poplar  Poor  Law  U nion 
Midland  Railway  Co. ... 

D.  Duncan  A Sons 

School  Brd  for  London 
Dir.  of  Army  Contracts 
Liverpool  Corporation 

Acton  Local  Board 

Lincolnshire  Co.  Asylm 

Epsom  Local  Board 

Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 
do. 

War  Department 

Newport  Pagnell  R.S.A. 
8t.  Marylebone  Vestry 
Rochestr,  Ac.,Gaslgt  tJ. 

Malton  U.  8.  A 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Dewsbury  Corporation 
Barnet  Union  


Architect,  Surveyor,  < 
Engineer. 




do. 

do. 

J.  Lovegiove 

J.  Fox  Sharpe  ... 

Official  

Hills  A Fletcher 
A.  A.  Langley  .. 

S.  Rooney  

Official  

do. 

G.F.  Deacon 
C.  N.  Lailey 

F.  H.  Goddard.., 

Official  

do. 

do, 

do, 

G.  W.  Branson,. 

Official  

do. 

T.  L.  Webster  ... 

A.  A C.  Harston 
Official  

H.  Holtom 

T.  Ladds 


July  13th 
do. 

July  14th 


do. 

do. 

do. 


July  16th 


July  19th 
July  20th 


July  2l8t 


do. 


do. 


July  22nd 
do. 

J uly  24th 
July  26th 
July  27th 


do. 


July  28th 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page, 

- F ,!■  * 1,-t  ^ 

Met.  Board  of  Works... 
Henley-on-Thames  Cor, 

July  14th 

xvi. 

Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Inspector 

1302 

July  19th 

TENDERS. 

BETHNAL-GREEN. — For  alterations  at  the  Cambridge 
Anus,  Bethnal-green,  for  Mr.  F.  Garner.  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  surveyor,  18,  Hanbury-street,  Spitalfields  : — 

Marr  £270  0 0 

Hawkings  ^11  0 0 

Buckle 200  0 0 


BRISTOL.— For  building  party-wail  at  69,  Victoria- 
street,  Bristol,  for  Messrs.  Price  A Titley.  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Trew  A Sons,  architects.  Broad-street,  Bristol.  Quantities 
not  supplied : — 

Thos.  Penny  (masonry  only)  £114  0 0 

Wm.  Norris  81  17  6 

E.  C.  HoweU  A Son  78  0 0 

Enos  Gay  (accepted)  68  0 0 

[All  of  Bristol.] 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  Calvinistio  Methodist 
Mission  Hall, Cardiff.  Mr.  J.H.Phillip8,architect, Cardiff: — 

C.  Gray  £1,137  0 0 

D.  Thomas  (accepted) 924  0 0 


..£2,160 
..  1,921 
..  1.875 
..  1,829 


CREWKERNE  (Somerset). -For  afsetorv  at  Crewkeme, 
Somerset,  for  Mr.  John  Henry  Walter.  Mr.  Henry  Hall, 
architect,  Dougbty-street  :— 

Wheeler  A Gregory,  Radstock 

Draper,  Crewkeme 

Howell  A Son,  Bristol 

Trevena,  Plymouth 

Pauli,  Merriott 

Cox,  Yeovil  

Poole,  Ilminster  

Davis  A Son,  Dorcheatep  

Gibson,  Exeter 

8.  A J.  Staple,  Stoke-under-Ham 

Symes,  Combe  8t.  Nicholas 

Hann,  Stoke  Abbott  

Pitman  A Rowsell,  Stoke-under-Ham  1,625  10 

Lye  A Son,  Crewkeme  1,490  0 

Mumford,  Crewkeme 1,460  0 


HOLLINGBOUENE  (KenO.— For  hospital  for  in- 
fectious diseases,  for  Hollingbourae  Union.  Mr.  Hubert 
Bensted,  F.R.I. B. A.,  architect 

Wallis  A Clements,  Maidstone  £2,127  0 0 

Beeves,  Staplehurst 2,097  0 0 

Marley,  Detling  2,093  0 0 

Barden,  Maidstone 1,973  0 0 

Avstd,  Maidstone  (accepted)  1,830  0 0 


ISLINGTON.— For  proposed  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the 
Pied  Boll  public-house.  No.  1.  Liverpool-road,  for  Messrs. 
Tomalin  A Anstiss.  Quantities  supplied.  Messrs.  Bird  A 
Walters,  architects;- 

Patman  A Fotheringham  £735  0 0 

Langridge  A Sou 721  0 0 

Goad  . 670  0 0 

Burch  A Co 669  0 0 

Vears  A Co.  ..  656  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  610  0 0 

JohnAnley  607  0 0 


7 11 


1,656  0 


LONDON.— For  fitting  up 

3 a Branch  Bank  for  " ^ 


road,  as  a Branch  Bank  for  the  Central  Bank  of  London  il 

(Limited).  Messrs.  Hammack  A Lambert,  architects 

Jones  A Hoppers 
Colls  A Sons  . 


J.  H.  Johnson  . 
Brass  A Son  .... 
T.  L.  Green  ..., 
G.  CoUs  


£1,741  0 
1,669  0 
1,615  0 
1,697  0 
1,683  0 
1,335  0 


Stannab... 


Heating. 


..£70  10  0 


LONDON.— General  repairs,  Ac.,  to  Norfolk  House,  i 
Albert-road,  Regent’s  Park,  for  Mr.  G.  Heigham.  M*  • 

James  Lawes,  architect : — « 

Coles  ...: £103  15  8 

AUard 76  0 0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  New  Inn,  Tottenham- ii 
court-road,  for  Messrs.  Cakebread.  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing,  ^ 
architect 


H.  Pickersgill  A Co 

E.  Lawrance  A Sons 

J.  A J.  Greenwood  

B.  Cook  (too  late)  

£2,893 

2,876 

2,798 

2,795 

2,789 

2,766 

W.  Scrivener  A Co 

2,714 

2,667 

Spencer  A Co 

2,640 

2,693 

Leslie  A Knight  (accepted)  

2,648 

LONDON”  —For  the  erection  of  new  granaries  and  lofte 
at  the  premises  of  the  London  Road  Car  Company,  No.  9, ) 
Grosvenor-road,  Pimlico.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect,  1 
Queen  Anne’s  Gate;—  -.q,  n n 

Bnrman  A Sons 2 2 

Smith,  Pont-street  (accepted) 845  0 0 


LUDDENDEN.— For  two  houses,  ontbmldings,  and  i 
boundary-walls.  Luddenden.  Wall-stones  and  ^h  ar  found, i 
by  proprietor.  Mr.  T.  L.  Patchett.  architect,  Hahfai • 
Accepted  Contractors. 

Excavator,  Haiott,  and  Bricklayer's  Work.—^. 

W H Fletcher,  Luddenden.  , j > 

Carpiiiltr  «»■!  JTori.  - Edmn  Mml.nd.i 

"rtimier  a^d  OJo.-Br'.  TTori,  - Jon.i  Alderson,. 

Shlir;  TTorl.-J.  & T.  Aldct»i.,i 

Luddenden. 

[Total  cost,  3762.] 


KENSINGTON.— For  additions  to  1,  Rodeliffo-squere, 
for  Miss  Armitege.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Braddock,  archi- 
tect 

Lidstone,  Finsbury  Park  (accepted) ...  £376  0 0 


LODDON  (Norfolk).— For  additions  and  alterations 
to  Police  Station,  Loddon,  for  the  Magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  Mr.  T.  H.B.  Heslop,  A.M.Inet.  C.E., 
County  Surveyor,  Norwich  :— 

Chaston  A Grimson,  Loddon  £240  0 0 

G.  E.  Hawes,  Norwich 230  0 0 

Horace  Lacey,  Norwich  (accepted)  ...  173  0 0 


LONDON.  — For  new  staircase  at  Congregational 
Memorial  Hall.  Farringdon-street.  Mr.  W.  D.  Church, 
architect,  South-place,  Finsbury.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C. 
Stanger,  Finsbury-pavement : — 

Jas.  Holloway,  Marmion  Works,  Laven- 
der-hill, S.W 0 


LONDON.— For  painting,  cleansing,  and  repairine 
schools,  Mina-road,  Old  Kent-road,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London: — . - 

Knight  A Walden  ^6  0 0 

C.  A.  Maekrell  A Co.,  East  Dulwich...  399  0 0 
HoUoway  ”0  0 o 


T vMFVGTON  (Hants)  .—For  the  erection  of  an  infants’ , 
sefool  to  accommodate  260  children.  Mr.  Home.  Town,' 

0 0 

i-  Keeks ""I!!!! 813  0 0 

Rushley  Bros,  (accepted)  795  0 0 

[All  of  Lymington.] 


PECKHAM.— For  painting,  cleansing,  and  mpairingi 
schools  in  Cator-street,  Peckham,  for  the  School  Board foT( 

“ 

e!  C.  Howell  & {J  ® 

C A.  Maekrell  & Co.,  East  Dulwich...  4B4  0 0 

° 

Parker.  2 S 

EulEht  A Walden  « ° 

Holloway  360  u u 


PLUM8TEAD(Kent).-For  three  booses  in  Herbert^ 
road,  and  two  houses  in  Eipon-road,  Ptostead 
Mr.  J.  Mr.  Henrv  H.  Church,  architect,  Wool< 

£2,760  0 0 

oSU::::::::::;:;;::::;::::::;:::;:.::;;;:  S S 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 


IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 


Particulars  on  application. 


CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION! 

Chief  Office : 360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


VoL.  LI.  >'o.  2207. 


€l)t 


SiTURDXT,  Jn,Y  17. 18S^ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SI  Peler-a  Churrh,  Slre.lham;  Original  Dtaign  tor  tlin  Completion  of  the  West  End.-Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  Areliitect 
Adopted  Design  tor  the  Completion  ot  tlioW'est  End  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Slrestham.-Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fellowes  Prmn'e  Arcliiteet  " 
Interior  of  the  "West  End  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Streatham...  ’ 


Sunderland  Municipal  Buildings  Competition:  Third  Premiated  Design.— Messrs.  Doubleday  & 'caw9’"i^’chitect3 
Screens  in  the  Bombay  Court  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition * 


100-101 
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Architectural  SJcetching  for  Studcjits. 

T this  time  of  year, 
when  all  the  world 
is  thinking  of  holi 
days,  almost  every 
'''  earnest  student  of 
architecture,  young 
or  old,  is  hunting 
up  materials  and 
turning  over  maps 
and  “Murrays”  in 
preparation  for  that  most  delightful  and  now 
universal  form  of  study,  a sketching  trip. 

Sketching  trips  as  holidayshave  this  immense 
advantage  to  all  constitutionally  industrious 
individuals  (and  constitutional  industry  is  still 
a failing  with  many  Englishmen),  that  while 
they  are  recreation  from  routine  office  work, 
and  involve  the  taking  of  a great  deal  of 
healthy  exercise  and  many  changes  of  air  and 
scene,  they  yet  involve  also  a great  deal  of 
hard  work  of  a substantially  useful  and  even, 
in  the  end,  remunerative  kind.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  any  architectural  student 
who  has  any  real  enthusiasm  or  love  of  his  art 
is  quite  certain  to  work  longer  hours  and  to 
keej)  closer  to  his  work,  when  taking  such  a 
journey  as  we  are  speaking  of,  than  he  does  in 
his  ordinary  course  at  home.  He  usually  starts 
with  a programme  far  more  comprehensive 
than  he  can  properly  carry  out, — probably  one 
•or  two  good-sized  towns  are  to  be  “ done”  in  a 
week,  not  to  speak  of  e.xpeditions  to  outlying 
places  of  interest.  This,  it  is  true,  is  certain 
to  be  gradually  thrown  over,  and  would  be  so 
sooner,  but  that  at  each  point  he  promises 
iiiinself  he  will  return  next  year  or  the  year 
after  ; but  even  then  he  is  very  unfortunate, 
or  very  dense,  if  he  does  not  find  so  much  to 
study  that,  get  up  as  early  as  he  will  and  slip 
into  his  work  as  briskly  as  he  may,  and  leave 
all  he  can  in  the  way  of  titles  and  dates  and 
notes  to  be  written  in  the  evenings,  still  he 
will  leave  each  place  with  a sigh,  and  very 
likely  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  train  by 
stopping  on  his  way  to  the  station  to  note 
something  he  has  missed  before. 

And  this  leads  us  to  recommend  to  the  in- 
experienced that,  if  their  work  lies  in  a town, 
they  should  not  be  in  t(X)  much  hurry  to  sit 
down  to  it,  but  should  leave  sufficient  time  to 
thoroughly  inspect  the  place  first,  and  decide 
upon  what  is  of  most  interest  and  to  be  first 
tackled.  ^ Of  course  it  is  possible  to  overdo  the 
sight-seeing  and  neglect  the  sketching,  but  the 
first  should  have  its  place  too. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  doubt,  not 
the  value  of  real  sketching  to  the  real  student 
(that  cannot  well  be  exaggerated),  but  whether 
its  advantages  have  not  been  so  often  and  so 


strongly  insisted  upon  that  many  a youngster 
in  the  profession  has  got  a notion  that  all  he 
must  do  to  become  an  “artistic  ” architect  is 
to  sketch  ; how  or  what,  it  matters  very  little, 
if  at  all, — only  he  must  sketch ; and  some  such 
beginners  have  gone  abroad  on  long  and 
expensive  journeys  with  insufficient  knowledge 
either  of  sketching  or  of  what  is  worth 
sketching,  to  come  home  again  with  a great 
many  sheets  of  laboured  drawings,  chiefiy  of 
architectural  curiosities,  but  with  a minimum 
of  benefit  to  tbeir  professional  knowledge. 

Some  study  and  preparation  is  necessary  for 
sketching,  as  for  most  other  things,  and,  if  a 
man  is  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  labour,  it 
is  also  necessary  for  him,  in  this  as  in  other 
matters,  to  consider  the  end  for  which  he  is 
working.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  a great 
sketcher,  and  he  and  the  other  church-restorers 
of  his  time  had  very  definite  aims  and  ideas 
upon  the  subject ; they  wanted  “precedents,” 
they  wanted  to  master  the  details  of  styles 
which  had  not  previously  been  studied,  and  a 
knowledge  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain,  even  superficially,  except  by  a close 
study  of  buildings  of  the  period ; therefore, 
they  did  what  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  recommended 
m one  of  his  Royal  Academy  Lectures,  they 
sketched  everything,— that  is,  everything 
Gothic,  anything  that  was  not  Gothic  was  not 
‘anything”  to  them, — and  they  measured 
most  things,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  Gothic  periods 
which  was  very  remarkable  ; whether  they 
succeeded  in  being  good  architects  in  all 
respects  we  need  not  discuss.  Now,  we 
cannot,  even  if  we  would,  all  of  us  be  church- 
restorers,  but  we  shall  nevertheless  not  go  far 
wrong  if  we  do  what  we  may  to  follow  the 
same  course,  only  remembering  that  “every- 
thing  ” should  for  us  mean  everything  beautiful 
or  profitable  for  instruction,  and  that  we  must 
not  regard  these  qualities  as  special  to  any 
one  style.  ^ To  ’prentice  hands  we  would 
say,  ‘‘  Avoid  curiosities  and  grotesques.” 
Prentice  hands  are  uncommonly  fond  of 
curiosities,  but  of  all  things  they  are  least 
profitable ; what  is  most  profitable  and  most 
likely  to  “come  in  useful,”  is  what  is  un- 
pretentious, or  sometimes  even  what  is  in  a 
certain  sense,  common-place. 

William  Burges  used  to  say  that  the  object 
of  architectural  sketching  is  to  6nd  out  how 
certain  effects  that  we  admire  have  been  pro- 
duced, not  that  we  may  reproduce  them,  but 
that  we  may  know  how  to  proceed  generally 
to  produce  effects  that  we  want;  and  he  argued 
that  to  get  this  knowledge  the  only  way  to 
proceed  is  to  carefully  draw  and  measure  every 
detail  of  a subject  down  te  the  mouldings  and 
omaments,  and  even  tlie  jointing  of  the  mate- 
rials. We  think  that  students  may  have  other 


objects  in  sketching  than  this,  and  that,  how- 
ever  useful  it  may  be  to  make  thorough  and 
complete  studies  from  time  to  time,  yet 
persi^ective  sketching  and  the  noting  of  details 
with,  at  most,  only  a few  general  dimensions, 
have  many  great  and  distinct  uses,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  occupying  very  much  less 
time;  time  being,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
generally  of  paramount  importance.  We  do 
strongly  recommend  that  every  sketch  should 
have  a few  general  dimensions  noted  upon  it, 
but  we  think  that  the  making  of  regular 
measured  drawings  is  a separate,  and  in  some 
ways  more  serious,  branch  of  study  altogether, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  ranked  as  “ sketch- 
ing ” at  all ; and  if  thLs  classification  were 
observed,  a good  deal  of  confusion  and  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  might  be  avoided. 

^ Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  best 
kind  of  sketch  is  a perspective  view  in  outline, 
or  with  a minimum  of  shading,  and,  on  the 
back,  or  round  it,  or  on  the  opposite  page  of  the 
book,  copious  written  and  graphic  notes  of 
whatever  is  worth  noting,— plans  and  details, 
dimensions,  colour,  materials,  date,  position, 
and  construction,— as  well  as  notes  of  any  ideas 
which  the  subject  may,  at  the  moment,  suggest, 
whether  with  regard  to  restoration  or  to  im- 
provements which  might  have  been  introduced 
or  defects  in  the  design  or  the  object  of  the 
sketch,  and  in  what  way  it  may  be  useful ; all 
of  which  may  seem  very  obvious  and  easily 
remembered  at  the  time,  but  are  as  likely  as 
not  to  have  escaped  the  memory  a few  months, 
or  even  a few  weeks,  afterwards.  We  do  not 
say,  “ Make  notes  on  all  occasions  on  all  these 
points,”  but  only  upon  such  of  them  as  may 
seem  worthy  of  record.  It  may  often  happen, 
in  fact  more  often  than  not,  that  one  or  two  of 
the  points  mentioned  are  alone  worthy  of  record 
and  that  the  perspective  view  in  particular  may 
well  be  omitted.  If  colour  is  one  of  the  things 
to  be  noted,  good  coloured  crayons  may  some- 
times be  found  useful  to  give  memoranda, 
and  are  more  expeditious  and  less  trouble- 
some to  the  inexperienced  than  water- 
colours; but  the  ability  to  make  a rapid 
water-colour  sketch,  be  it  remembered,  will  be 
found  something  more  than  an  ornamental 
accomplishment.  The  making  of  finished  water- 
colour drawings,  or  of  highly  finished  drawings 
of  any  sort,  on  sketching  tours,  is  a thing  to  be 
discouraged  as  a waste  of  time,  unless,  indeed 
it  be  done  with  the  laudable  object  of  raising 
money  for  another  trip  by  having  results  to 
show  to  unprofessional  friends  which  they  can 
appreciate. 

For  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  waste  of 
precious  opportunities,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  students  should  have  some  facility  in 
sketching  before  going  far  afield  for  study,  as 
well  as  a sufficient  knowledge  of  architecture 
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to  know  good  from  bad,  or  at  least  to  be  able 
to  judge  a little  what  is  likely  to  be  worth 
study  and  what  is  worthless.  For  the  latter 
kind  of  knowledge,  general  study  and  mixing 
with  one’s  fellow  students  must  be  trusted  to  ; 
for  the  former,  a special  effort  ought  to  be 
made  by  practising  at  every  opportunity  upon 
buildings  within  easy  reach,  or  the  objects  in 
au  art  museum,  remembering  that  subjects 
simple  in  outline,  without  much  detail,  should 
be  chosen  for  first  efforts.  We  knew  a young 
man  who  took  the  flying  buttresses  round  the 
apse  of  Cologne  Cathedral  for  his  first  subject. 
He  was  not  very  successful. 

Every  expert  sketcher  has  his  own  method 
of  working,  and  his  own  style.  The  old 
receipt  for  learning  to  throw  a fly,  and  for  so 
many  other  things,  “ Watch  an  expert,”  is  the 
best  to  recommend  to  a tyro.  Architectural 
sketchers  are  good-natured  people  as  a rule, 
and  no  young  man  ought  to  have  any  difficulty 
in  finding  an  experienced  friend  to  give  him  a 
lesson.  If,  however,  he  cannot  do  so,  he  must 
do  his  best  to  draw  what  he  sees,  and  as 
nearly  as  possibly  as  he  sees  it.  Let  him  begin 
by  drawing  the  leading  lines  in  a series  of 
light  dots,  marking  their  terminations  and  in- 
tersections, and  keeping  the  perspective  of 
straight  lines  and  arches  clearly  in  his  mind, — 
a knowledge  of  perspective  being,  of  course, 
absolutely  essential  to  thearchitectural  sketcher. 
These  lines  must  then  be  drawn  in  firmly  and 
freely,  in  single  strokes,  with  as  little  hesitation 
and  as  few  breaks  as  can  be  accomplished, 
“painting  up”  especially  being  avoided.  Before 
putting  any  decisive  line  on  paper,  we  recom- 
mend the  young  sketcher  to  take  a careful  survey 
with  his  eye  of  the  main  proportions  of  the 
whole  structure  he  is  about  to  draw,  regarding 
it  for  the  moment  cn  bloc,  as  a mass  of  a 
certain  size  and  proportion,  and  noting  care- 
fully the  proportions  of  height  to  width  of 
the  principal  parts  as  they  will  have  to  go  on 
the  paper.  Horizontal  or  vertical  architectural 
lines  may  strongly  influence  the  apparent 
height  and  width  of  the  stages  of  a tower,  for 
instance,  and  convey  a deceptive  impression 
at  first  glance  ; and  if  the  sketcher  puts  in  the 
main  outlines  and  string-courses  from  first 
impressions,  he  will  often  find,  when  he  begins 
to  fill  in  details,  that  the  whole  compartment 
is  wider  and  lower  in  proportion  than  it 
appeared  to  the  eye.  SimiKarly,  a side  of 
a building  that  is  seen  in  rather  sharp 
perspective  is  often  very  deceptive  to  the 
inexperienced  sketcher  ; it  contains  all  the 
detail  of  the  other  side,  though  in  a crowded- 
up  aspect,  and  the  beginner  is  often  surprised 
to  find  how  much  he  has  over-estimated  its 
perspective  width,  and  into  how  narrow  a strip 
of  his  paper  it  has  to  be  compressed.  The  leading 
lines  are  really  the  difficulty,  and  the  beginner 
should  not  be  discouraged  by  any  number  of 
failures  at  first,  nor  should  he  tear  up  his 
early  efforts  : they  will  serve  later  on  to 
encourage  him  by  showing  his  progress.  This 
first  difficulty  overcome,  filling  in  the  detail 
will  be  all  plain-sailing  enough.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  sketch  habitually  on  a large  scale  ; 
nothing  so  much  conduces  to  freedom  of  style, 
and  it  gives  the  opportunity  when  occasion 
arises  of  showing  bits  of  detail  with  extra  pre- 
cision and  clearness  ; constant  sketching  in 
small  note-hooks  cramps  the  hand  and  leads 
to  a scrappy  and  untidy  manner. 

So  long  as  a sketch  shows  all  that  is  required 
of  it,  and  is  clear  and  accurate,  much  shading 
and  finish  are  unnecessary, — in  fact,  the  more 
white  paper  there  is,  and  the  less  lead  pencil, 
the  better,  as  a rule.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  give  every  stroke  of  the  pencil  a dis- 
tinct and  appreciable  value  ; a few  brick  or 
tile  lines  on  the  shadow  side,  if  skilfully 
placed,  may  be  made  to  express  shade  and 
surface  for  the  whole  sketch  ; the  lines  of  a 
string  drawn  at  the  ends,  or  of  an  arch  drawn 
at  the  spring  and  apex,  will  readily  indicate  to 
the  eye  their  existence  throughout,  and  their 
omission,  at  least,  where  high  light  would 
naturally  fall,  gives  an  air  of  brightness  and 
sunshine  to  the  picture  of  incalculable  value  to 
its  effect.  Carving,  if  sketched  in  line,  is  best 
expressed  almost  entirely  by  shading,  the  lines 
of  which  follow  its  contours. 

Similar  principles  hold  in  water  - colour 


sketching  ; clearness  and  brightness  are  the 
things  to  be  aimed  at ; the  effect  should  be 
obtained  with  as  few  washes  and  as  little  work 
as  may  be,  and  detail  indicated  by  little  bits, 
carefully  and  accurately  drawn,  at  the  points 
where  they  will  best  tell  their  tale. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that,  in 
sketching,  the  effects  of  reflected  light  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  and,  without  attempting 
picture-making,  there  is  no  harm  in  an  effort 
to  produce  pleasant  grouping  and  to  give 
objects  their  legitimate  value  with  respect  to 
their  distance  from  the  picture  plane.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  a cast  shadow  is 
darker  than  the  shadow  side  (the  shadow  side 
getting  reflected  light  from  the  parts  beyond 
the  cast  shadow),  that  the  edges  of  a shadow 
are  darkest  to  the  eye  (by  contrast  with  the 
adjoining  light  portion),  that  all  dark  objects 
look  darker  against  light  ones,  that  all  objects 
look  dark  against  the  sky,  that  horizontal  sur- 
faces are  usually  lighter  than  vertical  ones,  that 
figures  of  men  and  animals  generally  look  dark 
against  buildings,  and  that  light  and  shade  are 
both  strongest  and  most  contrasted  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  both  fade  into  grey  as  distance  in- 
creases. Grouping  is  too  wide  a subject  to  say 
much  about  here  ; the  easiest  group  to  manage 
is  a pyramid  with  something  high  and  marked, 
such  as  a tower  or  gable  for  a centre,  and  the 
otherobjects  groupedroundit;  this  central  object 
should  not,  however,  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
paper,  but  be  a little  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
In  drawing  a long  building  it  will  often  be 
found  that  all  the  main  lines  of  the  sketch  run 
down  towards  one  side.  This  is  always  un- 
pleasant, and  if  there  is  no  existing  object  at 
the  end  to  restore  the  balance,  it  may  some- 
times be  done  by  indicating  a few  clouds 
running  in  the  opposite  direction  or  by  putting 
in  an  imaginary  tree  (if  it  is  not  out  of  place) 
or  some  other  object. 

The  subject  of  materials  is  au  important 
one,  especially  to  beginners,  who,  above  all 
others,  should  use  the  best,  in  order  to  give 
themselves  the  best  chance  of  producing  good 
work.  Old  hands  may  be  able  to  do  well, 
though  even  they  will  not  do  their  best,  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances  of  all  sorts;  but 
for  the  inexperienced  to  be  careless  in  the 
matter  of  paper,  pencils,  or  colours,  is  to  court 
unnecessary  difficulties  and  to  lay  themselves 
open  to  irritating  if  not  disheartening  failures. 
For  pencil  sketching  the  paper  (for  architectural 
subjects,  which  alone  we  are  here  discussing) 
can  hardly  have  too  fine  or  smooth  a sur- 
face, provided  it  is  not  greasy  or  “ glazey  ” ; 
the  best  surface  that  could  be  found  is 
really  that  of  the  note-books  prepared  for 
“ metallic  ” pencils  ; firmness  to  resist  the 
pencil-point  and  thickness  sufficient  to  resist 
any  tendency  to  buckling  or  warping  from 
being  worked  on  are  also  essential.  Most 
expert  architectural  sketchers  now  use  thin 
millboard  for  pencil  sketches  as  best  combining 
all  these  qualities,  but  the  sheets  are  sold 
separately,  and  a block  of  good  paper  is  often 
more  convenient.  It  is  false  economy  to  buy 
cheap  pencils  : they  constantly  vary  in  hard- 
ness and  the  lead  often  breaks  at  critical 
moments,  and  from  the  number  of  faults  in  it 
involves  a loss  of  time  (and  temper)  and  a 
cutting  to  waste  of  the  pencil,  which  soon 
balances  the  saving  in  first  cost.  Pencils 
for  general  purposes  should  he  of  medium 
softness  : if  too  hard  it  is  impossible  to  make 
an  effective  line  with  them,  if  too  soft  the 
point  is  worn  away  with  the  first  few  touches, 
and  fine  drawing  becomes  impossible.  An  F 
or  HB  may  be  recommended,  but  it  must 
depend  a little  upon  the  heaviness  of  the 
sketcher’s  hand.  We  have  found  a good  HB 
the  best  in  most  cases. 

The  sketcher  of  buildings  should  not  despise 
theoccasionalaidof  asmallf  -square  or  straight- 
edge, and  he  will  often  find  it  useful  to  be 
armed  with  a pair  of  Napier  compasses.  A 
two-foot  rule  and  pair  of  five-foot  rods  are,  of 
course,  essential,  as  is  also  a small  sketching 
stool ; but  cymographs  and  cameras  are  best 
left  at  home.  We  strongly  recommend  the 
use  of  tube  water-colours  rather  than  pans. 
They  sometimes  involve  a little  waste,  but 
that  is  more  than  compensated  by  their  re- 
maining always  moist.  Small  hand-palettes 


are  now  made  for  taking  squeezes  from, 
the  tubes  for  a day’s  use,  as  may  be- 
required.  With  regard  to  colours  and 
brushes  we  would  say  again  “use  the  best.”' 
Some  few  very  clever  people  sketch  in- 
brown  or  black  ink  ; it  is  excellent  practice, 
leads  to  great  clearness  and  precision,  and  (as- 
rubbing  out  is  impossible)  it  obliges  the  sketcher 
to  consider  carefully  every  line  before  drawing 
it  * ; but,  to  avoid  smudging,  it  is  necessary  to 
work  from  one  corner  of  the  paper  to  another, 
instead  of  bringing  every  part  forward  together^ 
and  it  lacks  the  freedom  of  pencil. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  much  remains  that 
might  be  said,  about  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  sketching.  We  believe  that  few  who  have 
experienced  them  will  regard  the  former  as  in. 
any  sense  equal  to  the  latter,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  those  who  have  no  experience  to 
gain  it  at  once. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  give  the  tyro  one  piece 
of  advice.  Ho  not  let  the  crowd,  which  is 
sure  to  gather  round  every  sketcher,  annoy  you. 
It  is  seldom  ill  behaved,  and  generally  too 
much  interested  to  be  so  ; if,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  see,  some  persons  are  rude  enough  to 
get  in  front  of  you,  a shout  from  the  rest  is 
the  common  result,  and  always  effectual  ; if  it 
does  not  come,  a good-humoured  protest  is  the 
best  remedy.  We  have  only  known  it  fail 
twice,  and  on  each  occasion  the  indignation  of 
the  other  bystanders  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  offender  humble  at  once.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  pleasant  to  be  overlooked  by  a crowd,  but 
it  is,  after  all,  very  complimentary,  and  the 
sketcher  should  lay  that  flattering  unction  to 
his  soul,  and  try  to  enjoy  his  popularity, 


DISPUTES  BETWEEN  BUILDING 
SOCIETIES  AND  THEIR  MEMBERS. 
|E  are  supposed  to  be  a practical 
people,  but  in  many  respects  this 
cannot  truly  be  said  of  us.  Certainly, 
in  regard  to  our  legislation,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  be  less  so.  The  legislation  as  to 
building  societies  well  exemplifies  this.  A 
subject  cannot  be  named  on  which  it  is  more 
advisable  that  legislation  should  be  clear  and 
uninvolved  ; but,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
reign,  there  have  been  four  Acts  of  Parliament 
passed  on  this  subject,  all  of  which  are  more  or 
less  still  in  force.  The  latest  was  passed  in 
1884,  and  it  might  not  have  been  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that,  instead  of  adding  another 
amending  Act  to  those  already  in  the  statute 
book,  the  occasion  would  have  been  seized  to 
pass  a single  Act  amended  up  to  date.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  ; on  the  contrary, 
the  first  section  informs  the  reader  that  the  Act- 
in  question  is  to  “ be  construed  as  one  with  th& 
Building  Societies  Act,  1874,  the  Building 
Societies  Act,  1875,  and  the  Building  Societies. 
Act,  1877.”  Such  legislation  as  this  on  a 
subject  of  importance  to  large  numbers  of 
persons  should  not  be  continued  for  a day 
longer  than  is  possible.  These  Acts  should  all 
be  repealed,  and  the  law  relating  to  Building 
Societies  should  be  compressed  into  one 
statute  clearly  drawn  up.  The  subject  is 
one  which  may  reasonably  be  commended  to 
the  notice  of  the  new  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a party  question,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  a few  large 
Building  Societies  were  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  a clearing  up  of  the  law  upon  a few  members 
of  Parliament  the  subject  might  be  treated  of 
in  a single  clear  and  explicit  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  Act  of  1884  contains  but  a single  opera- 
tive section,  and  its  intention  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  continual  litigation  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  “ disputes  ” in  previous  Build- 
ing Societies  Acts,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
question  as  to  what  differences  were  or  were 
not  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  It  says, 
“ the  word  disputes  in  the  Building  Societies 
Acts,  or  in  the  rules  of  any  society  thereunder, 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  only  to  disputes 
between  the  society  and  a member,  or  any 
representative  of  a member  in  his  capacity  of 
a member  of  the  society  ....  and  in  the 


• Wben  sketching  with  ink  it  is  well  to  first  hyhtiy 
dot  the  priDcipal  points,  as  a guide  to  the  ejeiu  nlling 
in  the  lines. 
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absence  of  such  express  provision  such  express 

provision  shall  not  apply  to  any  dispute 
between  any  such  society  and  any  member 
thereof  or  other  person  whatever  as  to  the  con- 
.struction  or  eftect  of  any  mortgage  deed  or 
any  contract  contained  in  any  document 
other  than  the  rules  of  the  society,  and  shall 
not  prevent  any  society  or  any  member  thereof 
. from  obtaining  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  law  any  remedy  in  respect  of  any  such 
mortgage  or  other  contract  to  which  he  or  the 
■society  would  otherwise  be  by  law  entitled.” 
To  discover  what  are  disputes  between  a 
•society  and  ‘‘  a member  in  his  capacity  of  a 
member,”  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  legal 
decisions  previous  to  the  Act,  because  it  must 
be  pretty  apparent  that  this  delinition  is  no 
real  definition.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  section  is  not  clear  ; for,  as 
Air.  Justice  Stephen  observes  in  the  case  of 
the  Western  Suburban  and  Notting-hill  Per- 
manent Benefit  Building  Society  v.  Martin 
<why,  by  the  way,  should  these  societies  take 
to  themselves  such  absurdly  long  names  ?), 
which  has  been  lately  decided,  “such”  is 
•certainly  not  correctly  used.  It  is  odd, 
indeed,  that  an  Act  so  short  as  this  could  not 
be  properly  worded.  That  action  was  one  by 
■a  society  for  instalments  due  under  a mortgage 
deed,  and  the  only  question  in  dispute  was 
whether  the  society  had  given  credit  for  certain 
payments  which  it  was  alleged  had  been 
made  in  respect  of  the  principal  sum  advanced. 
The  question  then  arose  whether  this  was  not 
A dispute  which  should  have  been  referred  to 
arbitration.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the 
elaborate  judgment  of  the  Court:it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  it  was  held  first  of  all  that  a 
dispute  between  the  society  and  a member  in 
regard  to  a mortgage  was  one  between  it  and 
him  in  his  capacity  of  member,  unless  it  was 
in  regard  to  the  effect  and  construction  of  the 
deed  Itself.  This  was  not  a dispute  either  as 
to  the  construction  or  effect.  Next  it  was  held 
that  the  -word  “ such,”  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
section,  did  not,  as  was  urged  by  the  society, 
refer  to  any  mortgage  made  between  the  society 
and  a member,  but  only  to  one  in  regard  to 
which  there  was  a dispute  as  to  its  con- 
struction or  effect.  This  decision  as  to  the 
action  for  moneys  under  a mortgage  deed  not 
being  maintainable  is  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1884  in  The 
hlunicipal  Building  Society  v.  Kent,  a decision 
on  rules  under  the  Act  of  1874.  Thus  we 
may  take  it  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  only 
disputes  strictly  speaking  in  regard  to  the 
construction  and  consequent  effect  of  a 
mortgage  deed  will  be  allowed  to  form 
the  subject  of  a legal  action  by  or  against 
a Budding  Society.  The  policy  of  the 
Legislature  has  been  to  make  societies  and 
members  refer  their  disputes  to  arbitration, 
and  the  desire  of  the  judges  has  been  to  carry 
out  this  intention,  and  not  in  any  way  to 
obtain  for  themselves  a jurisdiction  which  it 
was  not  intended  that  they  should  possess. 
Thus  it  has_  been  held  that  an  action  by  a 
member  against  a society  and  its  directors, 
alleging  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  a decree  that  he 
was  not  bound  by  the  rules,  is  one  which  should 
be  referred  to  arbitration.  Indeed,  the  whole 
current  of  legal  decisions,  of  which  there  are 
many,  shows  that  litigants  will  receive  no  en- 
couragement from  the  judges,  but  that  their 
disputes  will  be  sent  to  arbitration.  This  is  as 
d should  be  ; nothing  can  be  worse  for  a 
Building  Society,  both  generally  and  pecuniarily, 
man  to  go  or  be  dragged  into  the  Law  Courts. 
We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  even  the  con- 
struction and  effect  of  a mortgage  deed  might 
not  well  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator  when  a 
dispute  arises  on  it,  subject  to  an  appeal  by 
way  of  special  case  to  the  High  Court.  This 
would  not  often  be  necessary  if  a competent 
lawyer  -were  selected  as  arbitrator,  and  if  an 
appeal  did  become  necessary  the  machinery  of 
a special  case  is  as  satisfactory  a kind  as  can  be 
found. 


NOTES. 

NE  result  of  the  late  General 
Election  is  clear.  The  reform  of 
the  Government  of  London  is 
relegated  to  the  dim  and  distant 
future.  The  immense  preponderance  of  Con- 
servative members  returned  by  London  will 
clearly  be  a complete  barrier  to  any  large 
scheme.  We  are  inclined  also  to  think  that 
the  division  of  London  into  a number  of 
Parliamentaiy  divisions  is  caleulated  to 
foster  local  feeling,  and  will  thus  be  an  influ- 
ence working  against  the  establishment  of  a 
single  municipality  for  London.  It  is  curious 
to  contrast  the  grumbling  which  goes  on 
against  the  local  bodies  of  London  with  the 
apparent  absence  of  any  enthusiasm  among  the 
electors  at  Parliamentary  elections  for  a muni- 
cipality for  London. 


^FHE  Richmond  Vestry  have  at  last  taken  the 
-L  decisive  step,  so  far  as  their  powers  extend, 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  estate  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  at  Richmond.  They  have  applied 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to 
borrow  30,000h,  the  sum  asked  by  the  agents 
of  the  Duke.  A provisional  agreement  has 
already  been  entered  into  between  the  agents 
and  the  Vestry,  by  which  the  latter  authority 
agrees  to  pay  the  above  sum  on  condition  that 
the  borrowing  of  the  money  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Vestry 
have  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Corporation  of 
London  for  a grant  in  aid  of  the  purchase  ; but 
it  is  understood  that  several  members  of  the 
Common  Council  have  expressed  themselves 
unfavourably  regarding  the  proposed  grant ; 
failing  evidently  to  see  the  transaction  in  the 
lights  of  the  Richmond  Vestry,  that  it  is  one 
of  Metropolitan,  if  not  national  interest.  The 
principal  argument  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  purchase  is,  of  course,  to  preserve  this 
beautiful  estate  from  the  “inroads  of  the 
ruthless  builder.”  There  seems  to  be,  however, 
judging  from  the  expressions  of  opinion  at 
the  meetings,  a considerable  section  of  the 
inhabitants  who  object  to  the  purchase,  not 
only  because  of  the  sufficiency  of  recreation 
grounds  already  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond, 
and  the  existence  of  high  rates,  but  because  it 
is  the  very  kind  of  estate  which  they  think 
should  be  built  upon  with  properties  of  a high 
rateable  value,  which  would  add  a consider- 
able quota  to  the  rate  fund  of  the  town. 
The  Richmond  Vestry  has  just  applied  for 
sanction  to  borrow  96,00U^.  for  a drainage 
scheme,  and  it  is  natural  that  some  of  the 
ratepayers  should  regard  with  anxiety  this 
proposed  further  increase  of  their  financial 
burdens.  It  is,  however,  a matter  of  real 
interest,  not  only  to  Richmond,  but  to  Londoners 
and  visitors  to  London  generally,  that  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenes  on  the  Thames 
should  not  be  spoiled ; and  we  hope  this 
view  of  the  scheme  will  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  public  bodies  who  are  asked  to  contribute 
to  so  desirable  an  object. 


School  to  Hammersmith.  An  influential  com- 
mittee was  nominated  at  the  meeting  with 
instructions  to  examine  into  and  report  upon 
the  possibility  of  arresting  any  further  pro- 
gress with  the  buildings  that  were  already  in 
course  of  construction  upon  the  site  under 
debate.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  report 
has  been  presented  by  the  committee,  or  to 
what  extent  they  found  themselves  able  to 
pursue  the  inquiry  which  was  entrusted  to 
them.  This,  though,  is  certain, — the  new  build- 
ings are  rapidly  approaching  completion,  so 
that  the  question  of  clearing  the  ground  at  the 
Cathedral’s  eastern  end  is,  for  some  time  to 
come,  entirely  closed. 


JT  is  satisfactory  to  find. 
Professor  Fream  stated  at  a 


from  what 
recent  con- 
ference at  South  Kensington,  that  our  Colonies 
have  arrived  at  a very  practical  understanding 
as  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  preservative 
laws  for  their  forests,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  all  colonial  resources.  In  Australia, 
especially,  where  trees  used  to  be  cut  down  in 
the  most  reckless  and  wasteful  fashion,  a strict 
and  wise  system  of  conservancy  has  taken 
place,  with  the  happiest  financial  results  to 
each  colony.  In  New  South  Wales  5,390,513 
acres  are  set  apart  as  timber  reserves,  and  the 
balance  of  gain  between  1877  and  1884  was 
over  10,000/.  In  Victoria  the  revenue  for 
1883  from  woods  and  forests  was  8,580/.,  while 
the  expenditure  was  only  2,538/.  In  South 
Australia  the  forest  revenue  balances  expendi- 
ture, with  150,000  trees  added  to  the  colony. 
In  1884  the  Commissioners  distributed 
200,000  young  trees  at  the  cost  of  a halfpenny 
each.  Queensland  maintains  twenty  forest 
rangers,  who  have  to  look  after  1,572,752 
acres  of  timber  reserves,  while  New  Zealand, 
last  but  not  least,  has  just  eshiblished  a 
Forestry  Department.  The  Cape  shows 
equally  satisfactory  results,  a million  of  young 
trees  being  annually  distributed  gratis,  and  it 
is  calculated  that  the  forest  revenue  will  soon 
mount  up  to  250,000/.,— the  sum  which  leaves 
the  colony  every  year  for  imported  wood. 
Most  noteworthy  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  State  investments  for  forest  conservation 
become  of  a paying  character. 


The  Xational  Association  of  Master 
Builders. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
Association  will  bo  held  on  Tuesday  the  27th 
instant. 


^HE  interest  which  is  riveted  on  the  electoral 
-L  returns  has  prevented  that  attention  being 
given  to  the  railway  returns  for  the  half-year 
which  they  certainly  deserve.  Ou  twenty 
principal  lines  of  the  United  Kingdom 
540,000/.  less  has  been  received  in  the  first 
half  of  1886  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
in  1885,  which  had  shown  a reduction  on  1884. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  net  earnings  of  the 
shareholders  will  be  decreased  by  this  amount, 
which  is  equal  to  about  2 per  cent,  of  gross 
revenue.  Economies  in  working,  no  doubt, 
will  be  shown  on  the  per  contra  side.  But 
then  a larger  capital  will  be  entitled  to  interest 
than  was  the  case  in  1885.  A few  weeks  will 
tell  how  each  of  the  great  lines  is  aftected  by 
this  twofold  change.  But  it  is  evident  that 
dividends  cannot  increase,  and  that,  in  many 
cases,  they  may  decline. 


A BOUT  six  months  ago  a public  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Alayor,  Alderman 
Staples,  F.S.A.,  to  consider  certain  suggested 
improvements  eastwards  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
consequent  upon  the  removal  of  St.  Paul’s 


n''HE  historic  properties  which  depressed 
-L  times  have  driven  into  the  market  within 
the  last  few  years,  have  been  unusually 
numerous  and  important ; but  none  have  been 
of  such  interest  and  magnitude  as  that  of 
Houghton,  one  of  those  great  mansions  that 
one  occassionally  meets  with  in  England,  too 
large  to  be  inhabited,  except  by  the  possessors 
of  a colossal  fortune, — and  these,  now-a-days,  are 
few  and  far  between.  Such  a man,  however,  was 
Sir  RobertWalpole,  the  famous  Earl  of  Orford, 
who,  like  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  spared  no 
money,  whether  his  own  or  that  of  other 
people,  to  gratify  his  building  tastes.  He 
certainly  got  a huge  edifice  for  his  outlay, 
massive  and  incongruous,  according  to  the 
heavy  taste  of  the  age, — an  enormous  square, 
with  four  cupolas  flanking  the  roof  at  each 
corner,  and  a facade  surmounted  by  a statue 
of  Demosthenes,  while  the  wings  on  each  side 
were  connected  with  the  main  body  by  semi- 
circular colonnades.  A good  deal  of  dignity 
was  given  to  the  east  and  west  fronts  by  fine 
flights  of  steps,  but  this  ornament  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  very  long,  proving  too 
tempting  a bait  for  the  gambling  propensities 
of  the  great  Earl’s  grandson.  Having  played 
away  everything  else,  he  tossed  for  his  steps 
and  lost,  having  also  to  pay  for  their  removal 
to  the  mansion  of  bis  antagonist,  a neighbouring 
Norfolk  squire.  The  interior  is  remarkable 
for  the  profusion  of  carved  woodwork  and 
gilding,  the  vast  expense  of  which  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  a single  mahogany 
gilded  door  in  the  drawing-room  cost  1,000/., 
and  that  this  was  only  one  out  of  a hundred 
or  more.  Everything  is  in  keeping  with  this 
lavish  outlay,  even  the  stables  being  sufficient 
for  a hundred  horses.  From  Kent  we  hear  the 
announcement  of  the  intended  sale  of  Salt- 
wood  Cjistle,  near  Hythe,  which  as,  far  as 
antiquity  goes,  has  far  higher  claims  than 
Houghton,  for  it  was  granted  to  Canterbury 
in  1026,  for  the  support  of  the  monks,  and 
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■was  the  rendezvous  of  the  conspirator  knights 
who  planned  the  assassination  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  The  principal  features  of  the  fortress, 
which  has  been  carefully  restored  of  late 
years,"*  are  the  round  towers  and  entrance-gate, 
a beautiful  example  of  fourteenth  century  work. 
As  comparatively  little  land  is  attached  to 
Saltwood,  it  will  probably  be  much  more  likely 
to  meet  with  a purchaser  than  Houghton, 
which  has  over  17,000  acres.  The  experiences 
of  auctioneers  in  selling  landed  property  are 
very  unfortunate  just  now,  as  witnessed  in  the 
recent  Cornish  sale  at  Boscastle,  and  the  more 
fruitless  one  of  the  Jervaulx  Abbey  estates  in 
Yorkshire. 


The  discovery  has  been  made  at  the 
Peirieus  of  a subterranean  vaulted  build- 
ing, which  apparently  served  the  purpose  of  a 
reservoir.  Its  area  is  stated  to  be  14‘30  square 
metres,  and  the  depth,  so  far  as  at  present  exca- 
vated, 16  metres.  The  reservoir  is  approached 
by  eight  steps,  which  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock  ; 
the  vault  of  the  building  is  supported  by  four 
columns,  of  which  three  are  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  and  the  fourth  is  built  up  of  excavated 
blocks  of  stone.  A short  account  appears  in 
the  AfXTi’ov  (No.  493). 


The  Yaldham  estate,  near  Sevenoaks,  is 
advertised  to  be  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs. 
Farebrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co.  on  the  22nd 
of  July.  The  manor  of  Yiildham,  formerly 
called  Ealdham,  was  the  property  of  a family 
of  the  name  of  De’  Aldham  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Sir  Richard  De’  Aldham  was  with 
Richard  I.  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  Palestine. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Martin  Peckham 
married  the  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  De’  Aldham, 
and  acquired  the  manor  by  right  of  his  wife. 
He  resided  at  Yaldham,  where  also  his  suc- 
cessors resided  for  several  generations,  until 
about  173.3,  when  the  estate  was  sold  to  William 
Evelyn  Glanville,  in  whose  family  it  at  present 
remains.  The  house  has  been  recently  restored 
and  repaired  : the  hall,  which  is  32  ft.  long  and 
24  ft.  wide,  retains  its  original  open-timber 
roof  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, and  an  oriel  window  with  the  arms 
of  the  Aldham  and  Peckham  families  in  stained 
glass  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


The  City  of  Venice  having  resolved  to  erect 
a colossal  statute  of  King  Victor  Emanuel, 
the  sculptor  Ferrari  was  commissioned  to 
prepare  a design  for  that  purpose.  Great 
difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  site 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  ulti- 
mately resolved  to  erect  a model  of  the  statue 
in  the  Piazzetta  Leoncini,  near  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark.  This  was  done,  the  ancient  well, 
with  its  group  of  lions,  from  which  the  piazza 
takes  its  name,  being  removed  for  the  purpose, 
not  without  some  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
more  artistic  portion  of  the  population,  who 
asserted  that  the  removal  of  the  well  was  un- 
necessary. The  site  being  found  unsuitable 
the  model  was  removed,  but  the  ancient  well 
has  not  been  restored  to  its  place,  and  it  is  now 
stated  that  a fountain  of  modern  design  will 
replace  the  characteristic  well,  which  is  familiar 
to  most  tourists.  This  seems  a gratuitous  piece 
of  folly  and  extravagance  at  a time  when 
Venice  is  suffering  from  deep  commercial 
depression  consequent  on  the  recent  outbreak 
of  cholera,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pro- 
position will  not  be  carried  out. 


A CORRESPONDENT  writes  Whilst 
smallpox  is  ominously  and  insidiously 
moving  about  Windsor,  and  has  at  last  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  Castle,  there  is  still  no 
sanatorium.  Sooner  or  later  the  Royal  Borough 
will  suffer  for  this  oversight  by  being  over- 
taken by  some  irretrievable  disaster.  The  im- 
provements that  were  to  mark  the  year  of 
jubilee,  that  were  to  give  human  homes  to  the 
poor,  are  making  no  sign  at  all.  In  a word 
nothing  is  being  done  to  rescue  "Windsor  from 
the  reproach  of  its  slums.  Bier-lane,  which  is 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Castle,  which  was  con- 
demned by  your  special  Commissioner  in  1871, 


* Views  and  plans  of  the  restoration  will  be  found  in  the 
Guilder  for  August  32  last  jear. 


is  still  a cause  of  sanitary  and  moral  danger 
and  a national  as  well  as  local  offence.  The 
Windsor  slums  have  been  denounced  by  all 
competent  authority,  but  even  in  this  age  of 
progress  they  are  likely  to  outlast  the  fiftieth 
year  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign.”  We  very 
much  regret  to  hear  of  this  discreditable  stag- 
nation of  sanitary  reform  in  Windsor. 

The  ways  of  contractors  and  of  Local 
Boards  are  past  understanding.  A case 
ofPickthall  and  Others  v.  The  Merthyr  Tydvil 
Local  Board  came  before  a Divisional  Court  of 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  July  12.  The 
dispute  arose  out  of  a contract  by  the  plaintiffs 
to  make  a reservoir  for  the  defendants.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  contract  that  if  a dispute  arose 
it  was  to  be  referred  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Local 
Board  ! That  is  .to  say,  to  the  very  person  who 
strictly  would  be  the  advocate  of  the  Board  or 
would  be  instructing  counsel  on  their  behalf. 
A more  preposterous  piece  of  folly  on  the  part 
of  the  contractors  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  Disputes  did  arise,  and  the  con- 
tractors desired  to  refer  them.  The  Board 
refused.  The  contractors  then  brought  an 
action.  Then  the  Board  applied  for  an  order 
to  refer  the  dispute  to  their  Clerk.  Here, 
again,  was  a piece  of  folly,  this  time  on  the 
part  of  the  Local  Board,  first  in  refusing  arbi- 
tration and  then  in  pressing  for  it, — of  course 
necessitating  expensive  legal  proceedings.  The 
Court  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  dispute  should  be  referred  to  an 
officer  of  the  Board.  They  suggested  it 
should  be  referred  to  an  impartial  third 
party,  and  the  case  stood  adjourned  for 
such  a person  to  be  selected.  We  have  over 
and  over  again  pointed  out  the  stupid  way  in 
which  contractors  bind  themselves  in  contracts. 
But  we  could  hardly  have  expected  to  find  an 
instance  of  such  folly  as  this  case  discloses. 


NOTHER  indignant  correspondent,  justly 
observing  that  we  “are  always  ready  to 
expose  the  system  of  bribes  and  commissions,” 
sends  us  a circular  just  received  from  one  Mr. 
Hood  (we  will  not  further  advertise  him  by 
giving  his  trade  address),  who  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  new  premises  as 
a builder  and  decorator,  and  obligingly  affixes 
a special  memorandum  to  this  effect : — 

“Dear  Sir,— Should  I be  successful  in  securing 
any  contracts  through  your  introductions  I will 
allow  the  usual  liberal  discount.” 

This  document,  be  it  observed,  has  been  ad- 
dressed among  others  to  an  architect  who 
holds  an  important  official  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Hood  flourishes  (or  wishes  to  flourish),  and 
who  naturally  wants  to  know  what  is  this 
“ usual  liberal  discount  ” of  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  cognisant,  and  suggests  that  “the 
sooner  these  insulting  circulars  can  be  put  a 
stop  to  the  better  for  all  parties.”  We  have 
done  what  we  can  to  put  a stop  to  them, — a 
fact  which  is  recognised,  we  observe,  by  the 
Editor  of  Truth,  who  recently  made  a very 
uncalled-for  attack  upon  the  members  of  the 
architectural  profession  on  this  head,  as  if  ihaj 
were  the  culprits,  and  who  seems  to  think  the 
Institute  of  Architects  are  indifferent  on 
the  matter.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  quite  mis- 
taken there,  as  he  would  find  on  inquiry. 
However,  we  are  glad,  at  least,  that  he  recog- 
nises our  position  in  regard  to  this  practice, 
and  we  will,  on  that  score,  even  condone  his 
benevolent  reference  to  us  ns  a “trade  journal.” 
It  is  true  that  we  did  receive  a letter  one  day 
from  a contractor,  objecting  that  the  Tuild'Cr 
did  not  bear  out  its  title,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tained many  matters  that  were  not  of  interest 
to  “ builders.”  But  Mr.  Labouchere,  as  a 
“man  of  culture,”  might  have  been  expected 
to  appreciate  a little  better  the  extent  of  the 
ground  covered  by  the  comprehensive  Saxon 
word  “ huUder.”* 


Sti'eatham. — Mr.  Frederick  Arnold  is  abont 
to  publish,  through  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  an  illus- 
trated “ History  of  Streatham.”  The  volume 
will  also  give  an  account  of  the  parish  of  Eatre- 
ham  and  the  manors  of  Tooting  Bee,  Leigham, 
and  Balham. 

• Vide  oar  bi-aanual  title-page. 


MACHINERY  AT  THE  COLONIAL  AND 
INDIAN  EXHIBITION. 

Coxsidering  the  splendid  array  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  be  seen  at  Sonth  Kensington,  the 
exhibits  of  machinery  used  in  their  conversion 
are  small, — in  point  of  fact  they  are  confined  to 
Canada.  Enough  is,  however,  to  bo  seen  to 
convince  the  visitor  that  that  country  is  now 
almost  entirely  independent  of  the  mother 
country  for  the  supply  of  all  ordinary  engi- 
neering plant.  Some  of  the  machines  shown,. 

— notably  amongst  those  for  wood-working, — 
exhibit  very  considerable  excellence  both  in 
design  and  workmanship,  and  would  do  credit 
to  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  electric  lighting  of  the  gardens  and 
buildings  is  more  elaborate  than  last  year;  the- 
former  is  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Galloway,  of 
Manchester  5 and  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Davy, 
Paxman,  & Co.,  of  Colchester.  The  engines 
employed  by  Messrs.  Davy,  Paxman,  & Co., 
are  chiefly  those  used  at  the  last  exhibition, 
Messrs.  Galloway,  however,  have  erected  a 
number  of  horizontal  compound  engines  of  a some- 
what new  type,  in  which  the  cranks  are  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the- 
engines  balance  each  other,  consequently  that 
sine-qud-non  of  effective  electric  lighting,  viz.,, 
great  steadiness  in  running,  is  secured.  The 
expansion  gear  with  which  the  engines  are 
fitted  is  now  automatic,  but  is  regulated  as  oc- 
casion may  require  by  means  of  a band  wheel. 
The  governor  gear  is  of  the  parabolic  type. 
The  engines  are  generally  of  very  massive  con- 
struction, and  the  bed-plates  are  cast  in  one 
piece.  The  fly-wheels  are  fitted  with  barring- 
gear  for  starting,  worked  by  means  of  a hand 
winch,  but  when  the  engines  are  set  in  motioa 
by  the  steam  this  gear  is  automatically  thrown 
out  of  action.  The  dynamos  employed  are  of 
the  Elweil-Parker  and  Brush  type.  Altogether 
it  is,  -we  believe,  generally  admitted  that  the 
engines, — indeed  the  installation  generally, — is 
decidedly  in  advance  of  anything  yet  carried 
out  in  electric  lighting. 

A small  but  very  satisfactory  collection  of 
wood-working  machinery  is  shown  by  Messrs. 
McGregor,  Gonrlay,  & Co.,  of  Galt,  Ontario^ 
Canada.  Amongst  these  is  a flanged  pattern 
band-sawing  machine,  carrying  36  in.  saw- 
wheels,  which  presents  in  its  construction 
several  features  of  interest.  The  top  and 
bottom  saw-wheels  ran  in  double  bearings;  th& 
top  bearing  passes  through  the  main  frame  of 
the  machine,  and  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a 
hand  wheel  and  screw,  with  a lever-and-weight 
arrangement  to  allow  for  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  saw.  The  table  is  made  to 
cant  for  bevel  sawing  by  means  of  a very  neat 
arrangement,  consisting  of  a hand  wheel  and 
worm,  working  into  a toothed  quadrant 
attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  table. 
This  is  an  improvement  over  the  ordinary  plan 
in  vogue  in  this  country,  as  no  bolt  has  to  bo 
slackened,  neither  has  the  table  to  be  held  by 
hand  till  re-fixed.  The  saw-blade  runs  in  an 
adjustable  guide,  fitted  with  a counter-weight 
for  rapid  manipulation.  The  saw  guides  which 
receive  the  back  thrust  of  the  saw  consist 
of  adjustable  steel  rollers  running  in  self- 
lubricating  brass  centres,  which  is  a better  plan 
than  that  usually  employed.  The  machine  i» 
fitted  with  a fence  for  straight  sawing,  pnlley 
brake,  striking  gear,  brush  for  keeping  wheels 
clean,  &c.  The  main  frame  appears  to  us 
rather  light,  and  we  certainly  do  not  admire 
the  decoration  of  it,  consisting  of  paintings  of 
a stork,  bear,  &c.,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are- 
incongruous  ; but,  taken  altogether,  this  machine 
is  decidedly  worthy  of  praise,  the  details 
having  been  well  thought  out,  and  the  work- 
manship being  all  that  is  required. 

A steam  mortising  machine,  suitable  for 
joinery  work,  is  also  to  be  seen  here.  In  this 
machine  the  dri-ving  pulleys  are  placed  on  the- 
top  of  the  main  colnmn,  and  the  table  carrying 
the  wood  is  brought  up  to  the  chisel  by  means 
of  a foot  lever.  When  the  table  is  lowered  to  ■ 
its  lowest  point,  the  chisel  makes  a complete-  1 
half  revolution,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  striking  ; 
the  wood  crosswise  as  the  chisel  is  reversing.  . 
The  motion  for  reversing  the  chisel  is  simple-  1 
and  automatic  in  its  action.  The  table  is  ) 
arranged  with  compound  movements,  and  can  i 
be  set  to  mortise  at  any  angle.  The  driving  ; 
pulleys  are  fitted  with  an  outside  bearing.  For  : 
light  mortising  this  is  not  at  all  a bad  machine.  . 
A very  neatly-designed  surface  planer  and  wood-  • 
worker,  with  one  or  two  fresh  features  about  it,.  , 
is  also  shown  here.  It  is  mounted  on  a solid  1 
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tos  frame  j the  tables  are  arranged  with  simul- 
taneoas  or  independent  adjustments,  and  fitted 
with  angling  fence  and  pressure  springs.  The 
■cutter-block  spindle  is  of  steel,  running  in  long 
aelf-labricating  bearings.  One  of  the  bearings 
And  the  pedestal  are  made  adjustablo  laterally 
by  means  of  a hand  wheel.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  workman  is  able  to  have  an  aseort- 
anent  of  cutter-blocks,  and  put  them  on  or 
remove  them  from  the  spindle  without  pulling 
the  machine  to  pieces.  This  is  a distinct  im- 
provement, and  one  which  our  manufacturers 
would  do  well  to  note.  The  cutter-block,  too, 
is  adjustable  laterally.  The  operator  is  thus 
•enabled  readily  to  bring  it  to  the  exact  line  of 
■his  work.  The  only  other  machine  exhibited 
by  this  firm  is  a panel  planer  of  substantial 
design.  The  cutter-block  and  spindle  is  of 
forged  steel  running  in  extra  long  bearings, — a 
very  good  feature  for  high-speeded  machines. 
The  pressure  bar  is  mounted  on  a trunnion,  and 
is  arrangedto  swing  in  a circle  round  the  cutter- 
block. All  the  feed  rollers  are  geared,  and 
there  is  an  especially  slow-feed  for  rough  or 
Isnotty  wood.  Taken  altogether,  the  exhibits 
of  this  firm  are  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

Messrs.  McKechnie  & Bertram,  of  Dundas, 
Ontario,  exhibit  a four-cutter  moulding  ma- 
chine of  the  outside  type,  but  the  top  cutter- 
block is  supported  by  an  outside  bearing.  We 
noticed  the  cutter-blocks  on  this  machine  were 
made  of  gun-metal,  with  "{"-shaped  slots  for 
fastening  on  the  cutters.  The  use  of  gun 
metal  is  certainly  better  than  cast  iron,  and 
there  is  less  liability  to  fracture,  but  we  should 
imagine  the  cutter-bolts  would  much  sooner 
work  loose.  A good  feature  in  this  machine, 
as  in  most  of  the  others  exhibited,  is  the  extra 
long  bearings  used.  We  are  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand, however,  how  it  is  that  the  cutter-block 
for  finishing  the  under  side  of  the  wood  is 
placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  machine,  and 
•comes  into  play  after  the  side-cutters  have 
operated.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  English 
practice,  the  cutter-block  for  dressing  the  under 
aide  of  the  wood  being  invariably  placed  at  the 
■other  end  of  the  machine,  so  that  it  can 
operate  first  on  the  wood,  and  thus  give  it  a 
emooth  and  steady  base  for  the  other  cutters 
to  work  on.  This  firm  show  also  a panel- 
planing  and  thicknessing  machine,  also  a band- 
aawing  machine,  but  they  do  not  possess  any 
particular  feature  of  novelty. 

The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Peterborough,  Ontario,  have  in  motion  one  of 
•Covel  s Patent  Automatic  Saw  - sharjiening 
Machines  for  circulars  and  mill  webs.  The 
sharpening  is  done  by  an  emery  wheel  in  the 
usual  way,  but  when  the  saw  is  once  fixed  it 
requires  no  further  attention  till  completed, 
AU  automatic  catch  motion  bringing  forward  one 
tooth  after  another,  till  all  are  completed.  An 
Additional  advantage  in  this  machine  is  that 
■the  depth  of  gullet  and  sharpening  of  each 
tooth  is  absolutely  the  same,— a result  quite 
unattainable  in  machines  guided  by  hand.  Any 
desired  depth  of  gullet  or  rake  on  tooth  can  be 
I obtained  at  will.  This  machine  can  be  used 
I for  sharpening  large  band-saw  blades,  and,  taken  ^ 

I altogether,  it  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the 
•moat  interesting  machines  in  the  Exhibition. 

_A  very  useful  saw-hammerer’s  table,  fitted 
! with  anvil,  swage,  hammer,  and  other  neces- 
I €ary  equipments,  is  also  to  be  seen  here, 

I together  with  a powerful  saw  swage  for  “ up- 
I setting  ” or  spreading  the  points  of  saw-teeth, 

■ —a  method  of  saw-setting  largely  pursued  in 
■Canada,  and  the  States,  it  being  claimed  that 

I the  action  of  the  swage  strengthens  the  points 
I of  the  teeth ; the  swaging  being  done  from 
the  face  of  the  teeth,  they  are  given  a wide 
apread,  thereby  supporting  the  corners. 

I Messrs.  Cowan  & Co.,  Galt,  Ontario,  exhibit  a 
double  tenoning  machine,  which  has  one  or  two 
! interesting  features  about  it,  although  it  is  not 
very  striking  either  as  regards  design  or  work- 
manship. The  cutter-block  spindles  are  driven 
■by  an  in-and-out  belt,  the  tension  being  regu- 

■ lated  by  an  antomatically  adjustable  idler 
, pulley,  which  is  mounted  on  a vertical  slide 

fitted  with  rack-and-pinion  movement,  with 
wheel  and.  rope  and  counterweight  to  take  up 
the  slack  in  the  belt.  The  main  cutter-blocks 
-^rrj’  four  cutters,  which  are  arranged  to  come 
I into  action  spirally.  The  cutter-spindle  bear- 
i^s  are  long,  and  lined  with  Babbitt  metal, 
after  the  American  fashion ; there  is  little  to 
be  said,  however,  in  favour  of  this  practice, 
which  18  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  Europe.  A 
fret-saw  driven  from  below,  and  fitted  with 
Auspended  tension  spriugs,  is  to  be  seen  here, 


also  a very  tall  steam  mortising  machine 
driven  from  above.  The  wood  is  brought  up  to 
the  chisel  by  the  foot,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
machine  already  described. 

The  James  Smart  Manufacturing  Co.  have  a 
selection  of  small  labour-saving  tools,  including 
lifting  jacks,  tire-benders,  horizontal  and 
vertical  wood-boring  machines,  paint-mills,  &c. 
They  are  faWy  well  made. 

Messrs.  Inglis  & Hunter,  of  Toronto,  show  a 
well-finished  100  h.-p.  horizontal  engine,  of  the 
trunk  type,  fitted  with  Corliss  valve  gear  j also 
a Westinghouae  patent  three-cylinder  engine. 
The  main  frame  of  the  Corliss  engine  is  of 
massive  design,  and  the  details  generally  are 
simply  and  well  arranged. 

There  is  a large  selection  of  threshing,  reap- 
ing,  mowing,  and  other  agricultural  machinery; 
but,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out,  only  one 
portable  engine,  which  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
A.  D.  Sawyer  & Co.,-  of  Hamilton.  To  English 
eyes  this  appears  a very  uncouth  specimen 
indeed,  but  it  probably  meets  the  necessities  of 
the  country,  or  it  would  not  be  manufactured 
after  the  fashion  it  is.  The  boiler  is  of  the 
return  tubular  type,  short  in  length,  but  of 
large  diameter,  and  the  fire-box  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  water.  A steam  dome  is  attached 
to  the  boiler,  a feature  never  seen  in  this 
country  in  portable  engines. 

The  Hart  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  of  Hamilton, 
show  a selection  of  Emery  wheels  and  grinding 
machines,  including  a neat  little  tool  known  as 
Rogers’s  patent  circular  saw  filer.  In  this 
machine  the  saw  to  be  sharpened  is  mounted 
horizontally  on  an  adjustable  bevelling  chuck, 
which  can  be  set  to  angle  so  as  to  present  cross- 
cut and  other  saws  at  the  right  bevel  to  the 
Emery  wheel.  The  Emery  wheel  is  mounted 
vertically  on  a horizontal  spindle  ; a stop  fitting 
into  a gullet  of  the  saw  teeth  is  provided  to 
keep  the  saw  steady  when  under  the  action  of 
the  Emery  wheel.  The  saw  is  advanced  to  the 
wheel  by  a hand  lever.  We  noticed  that  the 
ordinary  Hart  grinding  machines  for  metal- 
working and  other  purposes  are  fitted  with  cone 
pulleys,  so  that  as  the  wheels  wear  down  in 
diameter  their  speed  can  be  increased.  This  is 
an  iniprovement,  as  it  is  found  in  practice  that, 
unless  the  speed  of  the  wheels  at  the  peri- 
phery is  kept  up  to  a certain  standard,  the 
wheels  wear  out  more  rapidly  as  they  decrease 
in  size,  and  their  cutting  powers  decrease  in 
ratio.  A novelty  in  the  construction  of  the 
Hart  Emery  wheels  consists  in  the  insertion 
into  the  wheel  of  a brass  wire  web, — the  object 
of  this  is  to  prevent  accidents  to  the  wheel  as 
far  as  possible  by  preventing  breakage  and  by 
holding  tho  cracked  or  damaged  parts  together. 
Several  wheels  were  in  motion  at  this  stand, 
and  their  cutting  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  Dodge  Wood  Pulley  Company,  of 
Toronto,  exhibit  a novelty,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  a new  application  of  a very  old 
idea,  in  the  shape  of  a wooden  split  driving 
pulley.  These  are  made  of  poplar,  built  up  in 
segments,  and  are  fastened  to  driving  shafts  by 
compression  of  the  boss.  When  used  as  loose 
pulleys  they  are  fitted  with  metallic  bushes. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  wooden  pulleys 
afford  a much  better  grip  to  the  driving  belt 
than  iron,  and  are  less  than  one-half  the  weight, 
an  important  consideration  where  largo  numbers 
of  pulleys  are  fixed  on  one  shaft,  running  at  a 
high  speed,  as  in  saw-mills  or  joinery  works. 
One  reason  why  wooden  pulleys  have  not  been 
much  used  in  this  country  hitherto  has  probably 
arisen  from  tho  fact  that  none  built  on  what 
may  be  called  scientific  principles  have  been 
placed  on  the  market.  The  pulley  under  notice 
has  several  features  of  interest  in  its  construc- 
tion ; tho  rim  is  built  up  in  segments,  glued, 
nailed,  and  dowelled.  The  rim,  after  being 
turned,  is  ent  in  halves  transversely;  the  arms 
are  secured  to  the  rim  by  moans  of  dovetailed 
joints;  the  parts  of  the  arms  are  so  placed  in 
the  ring  segments  that  they  will  not  touch  each 
other,  and  when  the  boss  or  hub  of  the  wheel  is 
bolted  on  to  the  shaft  a very  strong  adhesion  is 
secured  by  compression.  Tho  inventor  claims 
that  it  has  been  proved  by  absolutely  public 
trials  made  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, and  others,  that  the  “grip”  of  a well- 
made  wooden  pulley  is  enormously  in  excess  of 
an  iron  one.  Comparing  the  grip  at  100  lb. 
slack  tension  with  that  of  the  same  side  of  the 
same  belt  on  a turned  cast-iron  pulley  the 
figures  given  are  as  20  to  4-24,  or,  practically, 
as  100  to  17,  or  about  six  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
wooden  pulley.  Even  if  we  take  these  figures 
cum  grano  salts,  the  manufacturers  appear  to 


have  made  out  a case  for  a full  and  fair  trial  of 
their  invention  by  machinery  users,  and  we 
shall  expect  to  hear  further  about  it. 

The  Commissioners  of  Railways  for  Now 
South  Wales  exhibit  in  the  grounds  specimens 
of  Cowdery  & Thomas’  Patent  Rails,  and  the 
trucks  fitted  with  their  automatic  couplings. 
These  rails  are  formed  of  two  separate  rails  of 
the  same  transverse  section  fitted  together  at 
their  heads,  making  together  one  rail  of  neat 
appearance.  The  chairs  which  support  the 
rail  are  of  somewhat  novel  shape,  and  support 
the  rails  immediately  beneath  the  heads.  The 
fastenings  to  keep  the  rail  and  chair  in  position 
are  few  and  simple.  In  place  of  the  ordinary 
wooden  sleepers,  steel  sleepers  of  hollow  section 
are  used.  Without  seeing  these  hydra-headed 
rails  in  absolute  service  under  the  severe  and 
varying  conditions  found  on  a railway,  we  can- 
not well  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  their 
increased  utility  over  the  rails  in  ordinary  use ; 
on  a casual  inspection,  however,  we  must 
confess  we  were  favourably  impressed  by  their 
simplicity  and  apparent  practicability.  The 
automatic  couplings  are  ingenions,  and  consist 
brieSy  of  a shackle  on  tho  one  truck,  the  end 
of  which,  when  the  bnffers  of  the  trucks  are 
brought  together,  acts  on  a revolving  catch, 
shaped  after  the  fashion  of  a cam;  after 
ascending  the  cam,  and  passing  the  point  of  it, 
it  becomes  locked.  So  long  as  the  trucks  are 
of  the  same  size,  and  both  loaded  or  unloaded, 
it  would  probably  act  all  right,  but  given  one 
truck  loaded, — theone  with  the  catch, — the  other 
empty,  or  one  truck  lower  than  the  other,  we 
think  it  would  run  a very  great  risk  of  becoming 
uncoupled  when  in  actual  work ; at  any  rate, 
with  revolving  catches,  as  here  shown,  for  the 
loaded  truck  would  be  much  lower  tlian  the 
empty  one,  and  the  shackle  would  easily  “ lift  ” 
over  the  point  of  the  catch,  even  if  it  coupled 
at  all ; we  think  counterweights  on  the  side 
levers  would  be  an  additional  protection 
against  uncoupling,  especially  after  the  appa- 
ratus had  beeu  in  use  some  time.  Altogether, 
we  much  prefer  the  inventors’  patent  rails  to 
their  couplings. 

A gold  quartz  crushing  mill  has  been  erected 
on  the  south  promenade  for  the  Queensland  Com- 
mission by  Messrs.  John  Walker  & Co.,  Limited, 
of  Maryborough,  Queensland.  It  can  be  seen 
in  daily  operation,  and  consists  of  a five-headed 
battery  with  stamps  of  the  usual  gravitation 
type  arranged  with  a drop  of  9 in.,  and  striking 
eighty  blows  per  minute.  The  operation  of 
crushing  and  washing  is  sufficiently  interesting, 
and  is  briefly  described  by  the  exhibitors  as 
follows  : — “ The  gold  ore  intended  to  be  crushed 
is  first  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  then  fed 
into  the  battery  through  a hopper,  whence  it 
passes  under  the  stamps,  and  being  crushed 
is  carried  byastreamof  watertbrough  gratings 
of  240  holes  to  the  square  inch  over  a series  of 
mercurialised  copper  plates,  and  through  the 
centre-board  wells  over  four  ripples.  From  the 
tables  it  is  carried  by  the  water  over  a concen- 
trator of  the  percussion  pattern.  The  con- 
centrated pyrites  are  fed  into  a “ boss  ” grinding 
pan,  and  delivered  thence  into  the  Berdan  grind- 
ing and  amalgamating  pans,  the  pulp  from 
which  enters  a 7 ft.  settler  pan,  which  is  the 
finishing  part  of  the  operation.”  Five  hundred 
gallons  of  water  are  used  per  hour,  and  mercury 
is  used  throughout  the  whole  process  as  the 
amalgamating  agent,  sodium  being  employed  at 
regular  intervals  for  quickening  the  action  of 
the  mercury  and  preventing  its  ” flonring.”  The 
mill  and  its  surroundings  are  well  designed,  and 
well  and  substantially  made,  and  reflect  much 
credit  on  the  manufacturers.  The  foundations 
are  made  of  Queensland  ironbark  timber. 

The  Ontario  Pump  Company,  of  Toronto,  show 
in  motion  a selection  of  Halliday’s  windmills 
and  pnmps,  especially  designed  for  supplying 
villages  and  farms,  &c.,  with  water,  and  for 
drainage  and  irrigation  purposes.  The  wind- 
mill is  of  the  sectional  wheel  type,  and  is  self- 
regulating,  by  means  of  weights  acting  on  the 
centrifugal  principle,  or  after  the  fashion  of  the 
governor-balls  of  a steam  engine.  The  action 
of  these  weights  causes  the  sails  of  the  mill  to 
present  less  surface  to  the  wind,  as  its  velocity 
increases.  Should  a gale  arise,  the  sails  are 
immediately  furled,  and  the  wind  is  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  mill  with  very  little  aurfaoe 
resistance.  The  speed  of  the  mill  may  be 
increased  or  decreased  by  changing  the  size 
of  the  regulating  weights;  thus  lightweights, 
having  less  power  to  furl  the  sails,  will  allow 
the  wheel  to  run  faster,  and  vice  versd.  The 
regulating  gear  has  direct  connexion  with  each 
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sail,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  is  both  ingenious  and 
practical ; it  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  and 
most  important  feature  in  the  mill.  It  is 
arranged,  by  means  of  a back  fan  sail,  always 
to  head  directly  towards  the  wind. 

These  mills  can  be  placed  on  a tower  or  the 
roof  of  a barn,  and  the  pump  or  other  machinery 
is  placed  immediately  beneath  them,  connexion 
being  made  by  means  of  a vertical  shaft,  sleeve- 
box,  swivel-box,  sliding  box,  and  connecting  rod 
arranged  in  such  a way  that  the  mill  can  turn 
and  head  to  the  wind  without  throwing  tho 
pump  out  of  gear.  For  irrigation  and  for 
supplying  farms  and  villages  with  water,  steam 
power  is,  as  a rule,  much  too  expensive,  and  it 
has  been  a matter  of  some  wonder  to  us  why 
wind  power  has  not  been  much  more  largely 
used  than  it  is  for  these  and  similar  purposes. 
It  is,  of  course,  an  extremely  economical  power, 
but  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  intermittent ; 
this,  however,  may  be  got  over  by  having  horse 
or  hand  gear  for  working  should  the  wind 
fail  for  several  days  together.  The  mills 
under  notice  when  pumping  into  a tank 
can  be  arranged  to  shut  themselves  off 
when  the  tank  is  full,  and  set  themselves 
going  again  when  water  has  been  nsed  from  tho 
tank;  in  point  of  fact,  they  appear  complete 
and  practical  in  all  their  details,  and  reflect 
much  credit  on  their  manufacturers.  They  are 
not  surpassed  by  anything  we  have  seen  in  this 
country. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  machinery, 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Canadian 
Commissioners  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
printed  matter,  which  renders  the  description 
of  the  exhibits  much  more. tedious,  and  at  the 
same  time  destroys  to  a considerable  extent  the 
chances  of  doing  business. 


THE  TOPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON,  AND  VISSCHER’S 
VIEW  OF  1616. 

Tbckwit.— ilarry,  yonr  friends  do  wonder,  air,  the 
Thames  beinp  so  near,  wherein  you  may  drown  so  hand- 
somely ; or  London  Bridge,  at  a low  fall,  with  a fine  leap, 
to  hurry  you  down  the  stream;  or  such  a delicate  stoeple 
in  the  town  as  Bow,  to  rnult  from  ; or  a braver  height,  as 
Paul’s.— Ren  Jomon,  " The  SUeni  TUomon,'’  ii.  1. 

WsouGiiT  with  skilful  hand,  the  London  of 
onr  dramatists  should  form  one  of  the  good 
books  which  still  remain  to  be  written  in  illus- 
tration of  the  town’s  non-political  history'.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  three  authors  at  least  of 
a period  precedent  to  the  Restoration.  Many 
a familiar  episode  in  Shakspeare’s  historical 
dramas  has  London  for  its  scene.  In  London, 
Massinger  lays  the  entire  plot  of  hia  “ City 
Madam.”  Not  a few  of  Ben  Jonson’s  principal 
plays,  such  as.  “Every  Man  in  his  Humour,” 
“The  Silent  Woman,”  “The  Alchemist,” 
“Bartholomew  Fair,”  “The  Magnetic  Lady,” 
“A  Tale  of  a Tub,”  “The  Staple  of  News,” 
“ The  Devil  is  an  Ass,” — all  have  London  as  the 
place  of  their  enactment,  and  contain  countless 
references  to  the  buildings  and  localities  of 
their  day.  Nor,  indeed,  does  our  parallel  end 
here.  Each  of  the  authors  we  name,  the 
resources  of  his  early  manhood  having  been 
either  dissipated  or  withheld,  turned  to  the 
London  stage  for  a means  of  livelihood;  and 
this  at  a time,  be  it  noticed,  when  the  popu- 
larity of  histrionic  performances  had  at  length 
become  so  assured  that  houses  were  specially 
erected  and  reserved  for  their  representation. 
In  London  one  of  them  held  property,  and 
acquired  an  easy  fortune;  his  two  less  success- 
ful fellows  found  burial  within  its  limits. 

The  map,  then,  before  us  shows  what  London 
was  as  known  to  such  men  as  these,  who  did  so 
much  to  keep  alive  its  pristine  traditions  and 
memories.  The  Topographical  Society  have 
just  issued  to  their  subscribers  a copy  of  C.  J. 
Visscher’s  panoramic  view  of  1616.  The  draw- 
ing is  reproduced,  in  four  sections,  by  the 
Typographic  Etching  Company.  The  original 
covers  less  ground  than  does  the  Wynegaarde 
view  of  some  sixty  years  before;  and  is  set  out 
to  a smaller  scale.  Biit  it  presents  considerably 
more  detail,  whilst  the  perspective  elevations 
are  much  more  carefully  and  closely  executed.* 
J.  Hondius  published  this  ^*iew,  as  also  another 
issue  thereof  in  1620.  We  are  informed,  too, 
that  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  possesses  another 
copy  of  a date  perhaps  even  later.  There 
is  also  an  etching  of  it,  in  facsimile,  of 
ISIS,  by  J.  Pullam.  Nevertheless,  it  is 

• We  except,  of  course,  from  this  comparison  Whitlock’s 
aupposititions  and  in  several  particulars  anachronistic 
amplification  of  Wynogaarde's  drawing. 


a mistake  to  believe  that  to  Yisscher  we 
owe  the  last  delineation  of  the  city  before 
its  destruction  by  the  Great  Fire.  For  in  the 
interval  Hollar  made  bis  (first)  view  of  1647 ; 
whilst  of  others  may  be  instanced  one  in 
Norden’e  “ Specnlum  Britannim,”  edit.  1653 ; 

J.  Moor’s,  of  1640;  J.  Porter’s,  1654;  and 
Faibhorne’s  engraving  of  Newcourt’s  Survey, 
1658.  The  Dutch  maps  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  dates  posterior  to  the  Fire ; yet  the  first 
edition  of  Augustus  Ryther’s  was  engraved  and 
sold  at  Amsterdam  by  Cornelius  Dankerts  in 
1604. 

Our  readers  will  remember  with  what  com- 
placent pride  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  regarded 
Wren’s  handiwork  as  he  took  boat  at  'Temple 
stairs  for  the  new  Spring  Gardens,  Vauxhall. 
In  our  artist’s  time  the  City  churches  were  less 
conspicnous  as  a body  for  the  height  and  pro- 
portions of  their  steeples  and  towers.  But  the 
once  lofty  tapering  spires  of  the  Exchange, 
“the  Dutch  Church”  (Austin  Friars),  “St. 
Hellen,”“  St.  Dunaton-in-the-East,”  “Alhallowes 
Berking,”  and  “St.  Laurence  Ponltney,”  that 
came  before  Visscher’a  pencil,  have  not  their 
equals  now.  The  crown-like  cupola  of  Bow 
Church  (whence  some  would  derive  its  name), 
together  with  the  two  turrets  of,  as  we  take  it, 
St.  Andrew,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Above  all 
stands  pre-eminent  “ S.  Paules  Church,” — “ that 
sacred  pile  so  vast,  so  high,”  as  sang  by  Denham 
in  bis  “Cooper’s  Hill.”  For  this  “aspiring 
mountain  or  descending  olond,”  the  poet  bad 
presaged  immortality  : — 

“ Now  ehalt  thou  stand,  though  sword,  or  time,  or  fire, 

Or  zeal  more  fierce  than  they,  thy  fall  conspire.” 

He  lived  to  see  the  ruin  of  his  theme  com- 
pleted, and  shortly  before  his  death  was 
engaged  as  the  King’s  Surveyor-General  at  the 
building  of  the  new  cathedral.  We  here  see  it, 
as  yet  undisfigured  by  Inigo  Jones’s  fine  but 
incongruous  Classic  portico,  albeit  bereaved 
(by  lightning)  of  the  spire  which,  together 
with  its  former  pinnacles,  the  Fleming,  Van 
den  Wyngaarde,  portrayed  in,  say,  1550.  The 
“ Eell  schipes,”  with  their  water-baskets, 
moored  in  mid-stream  over  against  the  Three 
Cranes  (that  is,  accepting  the  perspectives 
as  shown),  must  now  be  looked  for  below 
bridge,  off  Billingsgate,  or  at  Thames  Haven. 
The  Bankeide  theatres  are  represented  by 
the  Swan,  the  “ Beare  Gardne,”  and  the 
Globe.  This  last  should  be  the  second  erected 
on  that  site,  for  the  Globe  of  Shakspeare  and 
Bnrbago  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1613  ; and,  as  the  story  goes,  through 
tho  thatch  becoming  ignited  at  the  discharge 
of  ordnance  during  the  performance  of  the 
former’s  “ King  Henry  VIII.”  Opposite  to  the 
Stilliarde  (Steel  Yard)  lies  the  Galliifuste,  a 
four-masted  ship,  gaily  trimmed  with  pendants, 
the  standard,  and  our  then  national  flag,  or 
“ Jack,”  tho  cross  of  St.  George.  The  delinea- 
tion of  tho  Bridewell  Dock  and  the  Fleet’s 
mouth  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
same  locality  by  Samuel  Scott  (1770)  in  the 
newly-opened  Art  Gallery  at  Guildhall.  Scott’s 
painting  shows  Dr.  SachevereTs  house  by  the 
riverside:  a reconstruction,  doubtless  ; ioT  teste 
John  Overton’s  map,  1666-7,  this  particular 
quarter  did  not  escape  from  the  Fire. 

Since  their  foundation  in  1880  this  society 
have  given  nothing  to  the  world  beyond  three 
old  maps.  These  comprise  the  one  under  re- 
view, Antony  Van  den  Wynegaarde’s,  and  the 
Londinvm  Feracissimi  Anglim  Regni  Metro- 
polis (to  quote  its  full  title)  from  George  Braun 
and  Francis  Hohenburg's  Civifates  Orbis  Ter- 
rarvm,  which  was  dedicated  to  Maximilian  II.  in 
the  year  1572. 

The  maps  unquestionably  are  valuable  in 
themselves,  though  they  scarcely  seem  to  be  an 
adequate  return  to  the  comprehensive  address 
with  which  the  society  proclaimed  themselves 
to  the  public.  For  not  by  the  leisurely  perusal 
of  a pretty  map  unfolded  upon  the  library  table 
can  the  topographical  history  of  London  be 
profitably  studied.  To  our  mind,  the  society 
have  begun  where,  in  fact,  they  should  have 
left  off.  Whilst  they  are  occupied  in  repro- 
ducing documents  that  are  already  accessible, 
many  important  changes  have  passed  over  a 
town  of  whese  topography  they  are  the  pro- 
fessed exponents  and  registrars.  These  constant 
alterations  ought  to  be  speedily  recorded,  or  it 
will  prove  difficult  to  retrace  them  by-and-by. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  they  will  spare 
no  pains  to  maintain  the  annual  “Record”  in 
illustration  of  passing  events,  whereof  we  are 
promised  a first  instalment  in  September  next. 
In  one  direction,  at  any  rate,  the  society  may, 


to  some  extent,  be  congratulated  upon  a display 
of  practical  wisdom.  We  believe  they  have 
never  actively  interposed  on  behalf  of  any 
particular  structure  marked  for  destruction. 
An  attitude  of  laisser  aller  may,  of  course,  in 
their  case  be  carried  too  far.  There  are  certain 
buildings, — like  to  Canonbury  Tower,  Staple 
Inn,  or  Charterhouse, — of  whoso  final  sentence 
we  shall  all  learn  with  regret,  inasmuch  ns  on 
various  points  they  possess  a quasi-national 
importance  which  can  never  be  regained.  Yet 
it  is  equally  certain  that  where  an  owner  is  bent 
upon  improving  bis  property  by  demolition  or 
other  way,  no  society,  whether  for  Restoration, 
Preservation,  or  any  other  ’ation,  can  hope  to 
prevent  him  from  exercising  his  legitimate 
right.  A few  hours  devoted  to  carefully  sur- 
veying, planning,  and  drawing  a house  that 
is  doomed  to  removal  are  worth  more  than 
weeks  of  idle  protest  and  scolding,  or  of  hand- 
wringing  and  unavailing  lamentation  over  the 
avarice  and  sinfulness  of  the  times. 

The  print  may  be  seen  at  the  Society’s 
address,  No.  6,  Hanway-street,  W. 


INDIAN  CRAFTSMEN. 

One  of  the  moat  popular  features  at  the 
“ Colinderies”  is  the  Indian  Market,  with  ita 
native  workers.  Crowds  gather  round  the 
craftsmen  all  day,  attesting  the  general  interest 
taken  in  this  section  of  the  Exhibition;  and, 
indeed,  there  are  few  people  who  are  not 
interested  in  seeing  clover  manipnlative  skill, 
and  the  Hindoo  craftsmen  certainly  give  one  tho 
impression  of  being  masters  of  their  material. 
There  seems  to  be  no  bungling,  no  hesitation 
about  their  movements  or  methods.  They  work 
as  though  the  tasks  they  were  engaged  in  had 
been  committed  to  memory,  had  been  rehearsed 
many  times  before  until  the  performers  wero 
“ letter  ” perfect.  It  may  be  that  these  crafts- 
men at  the  “ Colinderies”  are  picked  men,  and 
yet,  granting  that  they  are  more  excellent  than 
the  average  worker,  more  completely  mastera 
of  their  method  than  the  rank  and  file,  their 
method  would  be  the  same  as  that  which  obtaiua 
among  tho  Hindoos,  and  it  is  their  method  that 
is  so  interesting  to  study. 

The  thing  that  strikes  one  on  seeing  these 
Hindoo  workers  for  the  first  time  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  craftsman  while  at  his  work.  All 
the  craftsmen  wo  Western  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  stand  np  to  their  work,  and 
hence  it  follows  that  the  work  itself  is  raised  up 
to  such  a height  as  enables  the  workman  to  have 
command  over  it.  The  Hindoos,  on  the  contrary, 
do  not  seem  to  have  thought  that  their  work 
could  be  raised  from  the  position  it  occupied 
in  remote  ages,  and  so  they  take  themselves 
down  to  their  work,  and  all  their  operations 
take  place  on  the  ground.*  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  any  one  not  long  habituated  to 
such  movements  to  sit  down  with  the  body  and 
thighs  resting  on  the  calves  of  the  leg  and  to 
perform  any  kind  of  delicate  work.  Wo  could 
not  keep  in  such  a position  for  many  momenta, 
and  to  do  any  delicate  work  then  would  be  out 
of  the  question. 

These  native  craftsmen  appear  to  have  com- 
mand over  their  work,  and  they  certainly  bring 
some  very  delicate  work  to  a successful  issue ; 
but  clever  as  these  Eastern  workers  may  be  in 
carrying  on  skilful  operations  in  such  a position, 
it  is  very  unlikely  they  will  ever  convert  UB 
Western  folk  to  their  ways.  We  prefer  an 
elevated  platform  or  table  to  work  on  or  work 
at ; their  bench  is  Mother  Earth  ; and  tho 
wonder  is  that  they  can  conduct  some  opera- 
tious,  such  as  throwing  pottery  and  turning 
metal  work,  with  anything  like  success,  so 
little  adapted  does  the  position  of  the  worker 
seem  to  such  operations.  The  old  potter,  who 
is  said,  though  with  doubtful  authenticity,  to 
be  102,  works  in  the  most  primitive  manner. 
His  wheel  is  a circular  store  slab  turning  freely 
upon  a pivot  working  in  a hollow  formed  in 
another  stone.  To  give  it  the  required  circular 
motion,  he  takes  a piece  of  stick,  and  with  one 
end  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  stone,  and  the 
other  end  grasped  in  his  hands,  he  spins  the 
stone  round  and  round  for  a minute  or  two, 
nntil  the  wheel  has  sufficient  velocity,  and  then 
conducts  the  operation  of  “throwing”  or 
“turning”  as  onr  own  potters  do.  The  best 
compliment  we  can  pay  his  skill  is  to  say  that 

* Tbe  Japanese,  as  those  have  seen  who  have  visited  the 
“Japanese  Village,’'  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  floor  a 
drawing-board,  and  actually  bend  light  down,  almost  lie 
down,  in  fact,  when  drawing. 
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he  is  able  to  throw  some  good  shapes,  such  as 
the  round  - bellied  water-bottles,  with  long 
narrow  necks ; for  the  wheel  does  not  keep  a 
perfectly  even  horizontal  position  the  whole 
time,  but  wobbles  considerably,  and  even  with 
all  his  skin  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  throw 
perfectly  true  shapes,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  a great  deal  of  Eastern  pottery  is  not 
mechanically  true. 

And  as  with  the  potter’s  mechanical  arrange- 
ments, so  with  the  other  craftsmen.  Their 
mechanical  appliances  and  helps  are  of  the 
most  rudimentary  kind,  and  apparently  they 
seek  not  to  improve  upon  them.  The  metal- 
worker “ spinning  ” or  turning  copper  dishes 
gives  motion  to  the  dish  by  means  of  a 
“string-bow”  such  as  is  used  by  watch- 
makers and  others  for  drilling  holes,  and 
the  seal-engraver  uses  the  like  means  for 
cutting  his  gems  with.  One  would  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  European  lathe  is 
unknown  to  the  native  craftsmen.  What  a 
contrast  these  Hindoos  present  to  us ! We 
spend  more  time  in  perfecting  machinery  and 
appliances  than  in  gaining  manipulative  skill. 
The  Hindoos  seem  to  disdain  mechanical  aids 
except  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  that  gives  them 
greater  scope  for  the  display  of  their  own  inimi- 
table hand-cunning.  We  may  safely  aver  that 
they  will  only  preserve  their  individuality  and  pro- 
duce their  unique  work  so  long  as  they  employ 
their  own  means.  With  the  adoption  of  European 
methods  will  come  the  loss  of  individuality,  as 
is  happening  in  those  states  where  European 
influence  has  made  itself  most  felt.  It  seems, 
of  course,  a pity,  in  one  sense,  that  the  Hindoo 
workers  should  add  so  much  to  the  difficulty 
and  labour  of  their  work  by  using  defective  or 
rudimentary  apparatus,  and  yet  in  our  country 
do  we  not  find  that  the  more  machinery  is  per- 
fected the  more  mechanical  and  machine-like 
become  the  workers  ? In  fact,  the  crafts- 
man is  in  time  sixperseded  by  the  lacquey  of 
the  machine.  We  have  no  workers  here 
analogous  to  these  Hindoo  craftsmen,  who  seem 
to  carry  everything  in  their  head  and  at  their 
finger-ends,  for  we  see  them  at  the  “Colinderies” 
carving  the  most  elaborate  patterns  in  wood, 
Tepouss^-ing  brass,  working  in  silver  and  gold, 
and  carrying  out  the  most  skilful  and  difficult 
work  without  apparently  requiring  any  external 
aids,  whether  of  machines  or  drawings. 

There  is  a figure-modeller  at  work,  and  it 
seems  to  him  no  more  difficult  to  model  figures, 
singly  or  in  groups,  than  it  would  be  for  us  to 
cast  tbem  from  a mould.  And  very  excellent 
these  figures  are,  full  of  action  and  character, 
and  by  no  means  badly  proportioned  ; and  yet, 
as  far  as  wo  can  judge,  they  are  all  evolved 
from  his  inner  consciousness.  Like  the 
Japanese,  these  Hindoos  seem  to  have  learned 
their  work  by  heart,  and  they  are  able  to  re- 
produce it  at  any  time  without  hesitation  or 
ffifficulty.  Of  course  it  is  said  that  they  work 
in  a groove  and  never  depart  from  well- 
established  precedent ; but,  granting  this  be  so, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  result,  uniform  as 
it  may  be,  is  entirely  successful ; and  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  we  work  less  iu  a groove 
than  they  do, — whether,  to  borrow  a parallel 
simile  from  Tennyson,  “ Under  the  same  wheel 
the  same  old  rut”  does  not  “deepen  year  by 
year.’’  And  the  average  result  with  us  is  un- 
questionably inferior  to  theirs,  at  least,  as  far 
as  decorative  art  is  concerned. 

Like  the  Japanese,  too,  the  Hindoos  make 
great  use  of  their  feet.  Their  feet  are  to  them 
almost  as  useful  as  a monkey’s  are  to  him,  and 
they  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  a second  pair  of 
hands.  With  the  exception  of  a solitary  in- 
dividual or  two  born  without  or  minus  his 
hands,  we  never  use  our  feet,  except  in  locomo- 
tion. The  Hindojs,  like  the  Japanese,  hold  the 
wood  or  atone  they  are  carving  or  working 
vnth  their  feet,  so  that  their  hands  are  entirely 
disengaged. 

Equally  interesting  with  the  metal  and 
wood  work  is  the  weaving.  One  family  is 
engaged  in  carpet-making,  and  very  novel  and 
striking  is  it  to  us  to  hear  the  carpet-weavers 
chanting,  in  a monotonous  dirge-like  voice, 
the  ‘ pattern.  ” Many  who  see  them  for 
the  first  time  might  he  inclined  to  think  that 
the  weavers  were  either  singing  some  of  their 
native  catches  or  going  through  areligious  duty. 
They  will  be  disappointed  to  hear  that  they  are 
occupied  in  nothing  more  exciting,  nothing  less 
romantic  than  singing  the  pattern,  or  rather 
responding  to  the  man  who  sits  behind  with  a 
sample  pattern  before  him,  which  he  reads  out 
to  the  workers.  But  there  is  one  interesting 


feature  in  this  which  we  should  not  miss.  We 
see  at  once  how  Eastern  patterns  have  slowly 
been  evolved.  We  can  trace  the  whole  history 
of  woven  patterns  as  we  watch  these  carpet- 
weavers  at  work.  How  in  the  earliest  days 
they  merely  alternated  the  stitches  so  as  to 
produce  lines  and  squares,  and  as  time  went  on 
the  squares  instead  of  being  simple  became 
more  complex,  and  instead  of  a series  of  large 
single  squares  or  combinations  of  squares, 
patterns  composed  of  multitudinous  small 
squares, — for  every  stitch  in  a carpet  is  a square, 
— were  formed,  though  no  attempt  was  made 
to  alter  their  character,  and  hence  we  find  that 
the  patterns  in  all  Eastern  carpets  have  a 
square  angular  appearance,  and  are  never  flow- 
ing and  “scrolly.”  In  all  work  the  method 
shonld  always  suggest  the  pattern,  which  should 
be  evolved,  as  we  see  it  has  been  in  the  Eastern 
carpets,  out  of  the  method  itself ; and  with  the 
simple  intuitive  Hindoos  this  is  so  in  all  their 
works.  In  their  repou-ss^  work  we  find  them 
using  patterns,  or,  rather,  we  find  them  deco- 
rating the  metal  with  patterns  that  the  punch 
and  hammer  would  most  easily  naturally  form. 
In  their  carpets,  elaborate  as  they  are  to  the 
eye,  we  find  the  pattern  simply  an  aggregation 
of  simple  motifs,  such  as  would  be  beat  and 
easiest  produced  by  a series  of  square  stitches ; 
and  in  the  durrees,  for  there  is  adnrree  weaver 
at  work,  we  see  how  it  comes  about  that  the 
decoration  takes  the  form  of  bands  and  appa- 
rently wide  zigzag  squares,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  at  once  made  plain  to  us  when  we  see  a 
durree  woven  ; for  the  fundamental  principle  in 
design  is  that  the  means  and  method  of  pro- 
duction should  suggest  the  design  and  fix  its 
character.  With  us  too  often  the  opposite  to 
this  obtains. 

The  brilliancy  of  Eastern  dyes  has  often 
been  dwelt  upon,  but  though  we  can  see  a dyer 
at  work,  we  are  no  nearer  the  secret  of  their 
success  than  we  were  before.  The  Hindoos  are 
able  to  get  brilliant  and  Inminous  colours  with- 
out crudity,  and  hence  their  carpets  and  woven 
fabrics  are  rich  and  harmonious  in  colour.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  to  obtain  harmony  (so-called) 
have  to  sacrifice  brilliancy  and  depth,  just  as 
the  French  School  of  colourists  to  obtain  tone 
use  the  colonre  of  dirt,  and  really  avoid  the 
difficulties  they  are  supposed  to  triumph  over. 
There  is  one  colour  we  never  seem  to  be  able  to 
obtain,  and  that  is  a rich  orange  yellow,  a 
colour  that  plays  a most  important  part  in  all 
Eastern  carpets.  Now  that  in  the  Economic 
Court,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Watt,  much  of  the 
raw  material  used  by  the  Hindoos  is  exhibited, 
it  would  be  certainly  worth  the  while  of  English 
dyers  to  inquire  into  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  Eastern  peoples  in  dying,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  alter  our  methods  or  nse  their  materials. 
There  is  great  scope  for  improvement,  notwith- 
standing the  advance  made  in  this  department 
of  industry  in  recent  years. 

But  having  thus  cursorily  glanced  at  some  of 
the  most  obvious  traits  iu  these  Indian  crafts- 
men, what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  ? Wherein  do  these  workers  differ  most 
strikingly  from  those  we  are  habituated  to  ? Not 
only  are  they  possessed  of  the  most  remarkable 
band-cunning,  the  most  skilful  digit-machinery 
that  humanity  can  see  iu  operation,  but  they 
each  individually  direct  their  own  bands,  so 
that  their  labour  is  not  without  art.  With  us 
we  have  a less  skilful  digit-machinery,  directed 
for  the  most  part  not  by  the  possessor,  but  by 
another.  Our  craftsmen  are  divided  into  those 
who  carry  out  and  those  who  invent  or  initiate. 
And  this  dual  partnership  is  not  united,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  detected.  Few  writers  who  have 
worked  in  collaboration  have  deceived  the  reader 
into  the  belief  that  the  result  has  emanated 
from  one  brain ; and  in  craftsmen’s  work  this 
difference  is  still  more  strikingly  manifest. 
The  worker  here  has  lost  his  individuality. 
He  is  simply  a cog  in  the  wheel,  a small 
portion  of  a huge  human  machine.  Until  we 
restore  this  personality  to  our  work  we  shall 
only  be  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers,  not 
craftsmen  and  artists.  Whether  it  is  possible 
to  do  this  under  the  present  economic  conditions 
of  Western  life,  is  of  course  another  question. 


Ironwork. — We  have  received  the  new 
illustrated  catalogue  of  iron  sections  of  the 
New  British  Iron  Company  (Limited),  a con- 
venient book  of  reference  for  specifying,  con- 
taining a great  number  of  figured  sections  of 
rails,  bar-iron  of  various  sections,  tee-iron,  angle- 
iron,  &c. 


AKCHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

VISIT  TO  THE  JUNIOR  CARLTON  CLUB. 

On  Saturday  last  a large  party  of  tho 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  visited 
this  Club-house.  They  were  received  by  the 
architect  for  the  extension,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Anderson,  who  conducted  them  over  the  whole 
of  the  building,  and  gave  a most  interesting  and 
instructive  explanation  of  every  feature. 

The  original  building  was  erected  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  ago,  from  the  designs  of  Mr- 
David  Brandon.  It  has  been  extended  by  the 
addition  of  a wing  on  the  west  end,  and  the 
whole  of  the  interior  has  been  remodelled  in  a 
very  skilful  manner.  The  principal  entrance, 
which  was  originally  at  the  end,  has  been  moved 
to  the  centre.  This  very  much  improves  the 
architectural  effect,  and  has  the  advantage  on 
plan  of  allowing  the  end  rooms  on  either  aide 
to  be  the  full  depth  of  the  site.  A square 
entrance-hall  has  been  formed,  from  which 
steps  lead  up  between  Devonshire  marble 
columns,  each  in  one  piece,  to  the  inner  hall 
and  staircase.  Both  are  lined  with  Carrara 
and  Devonshire  marbles,  in  various  colours. 
The  whole  of  the  front  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  taken  np  by  the  smoking-room ; it 
is  l_-sbapod,  as  at  the  end  it  extends  to  the 
rear.  The  back  stairs,  lifts,  &c.,  occupy  the 
rest  of  this  side.  Turning  to  the  left,  in  front 
is  the  writing-room ; beyond  this,  in  the  new 
portion,  the  morning-room.  This  is  a very  fine 
apartment,  the  full  depth  of  the  site,  and  has 
a bay  window  at  each  end.  Round  the  walla- 
are  Bcagliola  columns  and  pilasters. 

The  grand  staircase  has  solid  Carrara  marble 
steps,  red  marble  balusters,  and  grey  marble  band- 
rail.  Ascending  to  the  first  floor,  a very  spacious 
landing  is  reached,  which  will  be  furnished  with 
couches  for  use  as  a louuge.  The  whole  of  the 
old  frontage  on  this  floor  is  taken  up  by  the 
dining-room, — a splendid  apartment,  130  ft. 
long.  It  is  divided  up  by  red  scagliola  marbl& 
columns,  and  at  the  end  extends  to  the  rear  the 
same  as  the  room  below,  and  has  a very  pleasant 
outlook  on  to  St.  James’a-square.  The  serving- 
room  is  very  conveniently  placed  adjacent  to 
the  back  stairs  j it  is  fitted  up  with  steam  hot- 
closets,  and  has  five  hydraulic  lifts.  The  water 
required  by  the  latter  is  not  wasted,  but  pumped 
up  for  re-use.  The  remainder  of  this  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  library,  which  is  similar  to  the 
morning-room  underneath. 

The  staircase  up  to  the  second  floor  has  the 
wrought-iron  balustrading  from  the  old  one 
adapted.  OnthisflooraretlireebiDiard-rooms,  two 
of  which  have  top-lights,  the  third  being  intended 
for  night  use  only.  They  are  large  enough  for 
two  tables,  but  Mr.  Anderson  strongly  objects 
to  more  than  one  being  placed  in  a room.  The 
remainder  of  the  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary library,  a smoking-room  vrith  bar 
attached,  the  Secretary’s  office,  which  is  con- 
veniently placed  adjacent  to  the  back  stairs, 
lifts,  &c.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  bedrooms, 
lavatories,  &c.,  for  the  servants  ; those  for  the 
men  being  to  tbe  right  of  the  staircase,  and  the- 
women’s  to  the  left.  The  lavatory  floors  are 
covered  with  lead  turned  up  against  the  walls, 
and  have  warning-pipes  discharging  ou  the 
stairs,  so  that  any  escape  of  water  will  make 
itself  seen,  and  must  be  attended  to  at  once. 
In  the  roof  is  a tank  holding  0,000  gallons. 

Between  the  ground-floor  and  basement  is  a 
mezzanine,  in  which  are  the  lavatories  and 
water-closets  for  the  use  of  members.  These 
are  approached  by  a private  staircase.  Each 
water-closet  has  an  electric  light,  automatically 
arranged  so  as  to  be  alight  when  tbe  door  is 
closed  and  the  water-closet  in  use,  and  to  go 
out  when  the  door  is  opened.  The  remainder 
of  the  mezzanine,  which  is  completely  shut  off,, 
is  occupied  by  the  still-room,  housekeeper’s 
room,  &c. 

The  kitchen,  stores,  larder,  &c.,  are  iu  the 
basement.  The  boilers  and  machiuory  for  the 
electric  light  are  in  the  vaults  under  the  pave- 
ment in  Pall  Mall.  The  engines,  which  are  by 
Armington  & Sims,  are  guaranteed  to  work 
without  the  slightest  vibration  or  noise,  Edi- 
son’s “silencer”  being  used  to  prevent  the 
latter.  Beyond  these  vaults  are  a most  exten- 
sive series  of  wine-cellars,  which  extend  to  the 
centre  of  the  road. 

The  electric  light  is  provided  throughout. 
Ventilation  has  been  carefully  considered,  fresh 
air  being  admitted  by  means  of  vertical  tubes, 
and  foul  air  extracted  through  gratings  in  the 
ceilings  into  special  shafts.  Some  of  these  are 
taken  into  a large  general  shaft,  and  the 
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remaitider  carried  up  separately,  with  revolving 
cowls  at  the  top. 

The  hall  and  principal  corridors  are  laid  with 
mosaic  by  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  who  have  also 
done  the  marble  work.  The  floors  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  are  of  parquet  manufactured  in 
Brussels  and  laid  by  Mr.  Ebner  on  tiles  which 
are  set  on  the  fireproof  concrete  construction. 
The  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen,  whose  foreman  is  Mr.  Beal,  and  the 
clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Kerss. 

Mr.  Anderson  then  took  the  party  to  the  new 
drill-ball  that  has  been  recently  erected  for  the 
London  Scottish  Y olunteers.  This  clever  build- 
ing has  been  recently  described  in  our  pages 
(see  p.  879  of  our  last  volume)  ; it  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  give  any  particulars  now. 

Avery  cordial  vote  of  thanks  toMr.  Anderson 
was  given  by  the  members,  and  the  party 
broke  up,  having  spent  three  hours  in  a most 
instructive  manner. 


THE  BEANT  MEMORIAL. 

A FEW  privileged  guests,  including  some  of  the 
representative  citizens  over  here  from  Canada, 
were  invited  in  the  early  part  of  June  to  view 
the  bronze  castings  of  the  Brant  Memorial, 
which  have  now  left  Mr.  Percy  Wood’s 
studio  at  Chelsea  for  their  final  resting- 
place  at  Brantwood,  Ontario,  Canada.  Mr. 
Percy  Wood,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Marshall 
Wood,  was  the  successful  competitor  for 
the  execution  of  this  National  monument, 
being  commissioned  by  the  Brant  Memorial 
Association  to  execute  the  memorial  on  the 
strength  of  his  clay  sketch  j the  other  two 
competitors  being  M.  Bonheur,  of  Paris,  and 
Mr.  L.  P.  Hebert,  of  Montreal.  The  Dominion 
Government  of  Canada  assisted  the  Association 
by  a grant  of  1,000Z.,  and  a like  sum  was  given  by 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians. 
The  English  Government  after  some  hesitation 
granted  enough  old  bronze  cannon  to  supply  the 
metal  for  the  castings.  The  memorial  is  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Thayendanegea,  or, 
as  he  was  called  in  English,  Joseph  Brant,  who 
was  born  in  1742,  and  who  died  in  1807,  the 
bead  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  through 
whose  personal  influence  the  Six  Nations  re- 
mained [stanch  to  the  English  crown  during 
the  troublesome  times  of  1775.  Brant  came  to 
England  and  was  presented  to  George  III.,  and 
be  seems  to  havo  been  a man  of  courage, 
personal  prowess,  intellect,  and  sagacity.  The 
figure  of  Brant  in  the  memorial  is  of  colossal 
proportions,  being  9 ft.  high,  and  will  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  pedestal.  The  face  is  modelled 
from  a contemporary  portrait,  and  he  wears  the 
leather  tunic,  the  kingly  cloak,  with  the  bear’s 
claws  necklace,  and  the  Indian  mocassins. 
The  combination  pipe  and  tomahawk  is  in  his 
right  hand,  and  he  wears  on  his  head  the  single 
eagle  plnme,  also  a sign  of  his  rank.  The 
right  hand  group  as  you  face  the  memorial 
shows  life-size  figures  of  chiefs  of  the  Mohawk, 


Tuscarora,  and  Oneida  nations,  bearing  the 
scalping-knife,  spear,  and  peace-pipe.  The  left- 
hand  group  represents  chiefs  of  the  Seneca, 
Onondaga,  and  Cayuga  nations,  with  the  bow 
and  arrows,  war-club,  and  flint-lock  gun.  As 
the  representatives  now  living  in  the  Indian 
reserve  of  those  nations  who  fought  for  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  eighteenth  century  have  taken  a great 
personal  interest  in  the  memorial,  the  sculptor 
had  to  be  rigidly  accurate  in  all  the  details,  and 
sittings  were  obtained  of  the  descendants  of  the 
chiefs  figured  in  the  memorial;  but  onegreat  diffi- 
culty was  to  get  pure-bred  Indians,  for,  owing 
to  their  intermarriages  with  Irish,  Scotch, 
English,  and  French,  the  present  Indiana  are 
very  mixed.  Some  photographs  Mr.  Wood  had 
taken  of  some  of  the  Indiana  now  living  are 
interesting  as  showing  how  the  Indian  type  is 
in  many  cases  almost  wholly  obliterated  by  the 
admixture  of  foreign  blood.  The  trophies  con- 
sist of  Indian  weapons  and  implements.  The 
Totems  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  bear,  the  wolf, 
and  the  tortoise,  were  introduced  specially  at 
the  request  of  the  Indians  themselves.  The 
bassi-relievi  on  the  base  of  the  pedestal  repre- 
sent, on  the  front,  an  Indian  war-dance;  on 
the  back,  Brant  addressing  the  chiefs  in  Council; 
while  the  two  circular  reliefs  represent  the  Six 
Nations  bear  and  the  Canadian  wolf,  with 
appropriate  foliage.  The  pedestal  will  be  of 
grey  Cornish  granite,  cut  by  Messrs.  F.  G. 
Anatey  & Co.  The  casting  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  K.  Masefield  Co.,  of  Chelsea. 


The  Natural  History  Musenm  at 
Hamburg. — After  having  surmounted  various 
difficulties  connected  with  the  preliminary 
arrangements,  the  promoters  of  this  scheme 
have  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Semper  & Krutisch, 
of  Hamburg,  the  erection  of  the  museum  above 
named.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  local 
Architectural  Association  Herr  Semper  gave  an 
interesting  description  of  the  work.  The  build- 
ing will  be  269  ft.  in  length  and  115  ft.  in 
width.  In  the  basement  will  be  the  attendants’ 
rooms  and  the  various  apartments  required  for 
preparing  the  objects  to  be  exhibited.  The 
principal  room  on  the  ground  floor  will  contain 
the  largest  specimens  (such  as  whales,  elephants, 
&o.) ; it  will  have  an  area  of  about  30,000 
square  feet,  and  will  be  open  at  the  centre  to 
the  top  of  the  building.  The  intermediate  floor 
will  contain  the  zoological  section,  the  director’s 
rooms,  and  the  library.  The  upper  floor  will  be 
40  ft.  in  height,  and  will  contain  a gallery,  30  ft. 
in  width,  running  along  the  entire  building. 
Tbis  will  be  lighted  in  part  from  above  and  in 
part  laterally.  A supplementary  gallery  is 
lighted  from  above.  This  mode  of  construction 
has  necessitated  all  the  internal  work  being  of 
iron.  The  heating  appliances  (by  air  and  steam) 
are  estimated  to  cost  about  l,300i.,  and  the 
entire  structure  about  40,000Z.,  a further  sum 
of  10,000Z.  being  reserved  for  the  contingent 
execution  of  the  fagade  in  sandstone  instead 
of  cement. 


THE  ANCIENT  BOAT  AT  BRIGG. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Thropp,  C.E., 
County  Surveyor  for  Lincolnshire,  for  the 
accompanying  drawings  of  this  interesting 
relic,  and  we  extract  from  the  Lincolnshire 
Chronicle  the  following  remarks  on  it,  forming 
part  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Thropp  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Lincoln  and  Nottingham  Archaeo- 
logical Society  : — 

The  unexpected  discovery  of  an  ancient 
canoe  or  boat  at  Brigg,  Lincolnshire,  during 
the  process  of  excavation  for  a new  gasometer 
at  the  Gas  Company’s  works  at  that  town,  has 
been  a most  interesting  and  pleasing  incident  to 
lovers  of  antiquities.  The  premises  of  the  Gas 
Company  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Ancholme,  about  200  yards  north  of  the 
market-place.  The  boat  is  made  oat  of  the 
trunk  of  an  oak  tree,  perfectly  straight  and 
true  ; it  is  48  ft.  8 in.  long,  and  varies  from  5 ft. 
to  4 ft.  in  width,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  branches,  except  near  the  bow,  where,  I 
think,  two  have  been  cut  off.  It  was  found 
about  40  yards  from  the  river,  lying  dne  east 
and  west,  on  what  must  have  been  a sloping 
beach,  the  stern  being  9 ft.  below  the  surface 
level,  and  the  bow  5 ft.  6 in.  below  it.  The  soil 
is  about  1 ft.  5 in.  deep,  and  clay  both  above 
and  below  the  position  in  which  the  boat 
rested,  and  the  continued  excavation  is  still 
in  clay.  As  the  work  of  excavation  has 
been  carried  on,  other  objects  of  interest  have 
been  found,  enabling  ns  to  decide  one  or 
two  important  points  respecting  the  boat. 
First,  the  bowsprit  was  discovered,  almost 
close  to  the  bow,  and  then,  thirteen  yards  in  a 
southerly  direction,  the  stern  - board ; also, 
bones  of  animals.  The  boat  itself  was  filled 
with  black  mud,  and  at  the  bottom  three 
curious  leeches,  one  6 in.  long,  were  found 
alive ; they  are  now  preserved  by  the  Gas 
Company  in  spirits  of  wine.  The  groove  at 
the  stern  was  partly  filled  with  dried  moss,  used 
apparently  for  caulking.  The  stern-board  fits 
the  end,  and  will  slide  into  the  grooves ; it  is 
of  oak  planking,  li  in.  thick,  and  consists  of 
two  boards,  one  being  1 ft.  5 in.  wide,  and  the 
other,  10  in.,  by  4 ft.  in  length ; the  sides  and 
bottom  are  shaped  to  suit  the  grooving.  What 
were  the  tools  which  the  boatwrights  used  to 
finish  the  planking  ? They  may  have  been 
flint  or  bronze,  but  certainly  the  manipnlation 
was  of  no  ordinary  merit  in  those  days.  From 
the  end  elevation  and  longitudinal  section,  it 
will  be  observed  that  part  of  the  stern  appears 
to  have  been  decked,  and  the  boards  laid  on 
the  two  ledges,  one  on  each  side,  which  were 
worked  out  of  the  solid,  not  framed  in.  Trans- 
verse stays  were  left  in  the  bottom,  when 
the  sinking  or  cutting  oat  was  done,  for  the 
purpose  of  stiffeniug  the  boat ; three  of  them 
are  still  perfect,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the 
longitudinal  section.  The  bottom  of  tba 
boat  is  flat  throughout  its  entire  length;  the 
keel,  if  it  may  be  so  described,  at  the  stem,  is 
splitting,  owing,  I believe,  to  shrinkage  and  the 
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great  strain  imposed  upon  it  during  the  removal 
to  its  present  temporary  position.  The  stern 
and  the  bow  were  both  strengthened  by  part  of 
tho  bottom  being  left  more  solid,  as  shown  by 
the  longitudinal  section.  The  holes  at  the  sides 
are  not  all  of  the  same  size  5 they  are  chiefly 
elliptical  in  shape,  and  may  have  been  used  for 
ropes  when  under  sail,  and  partly  for  stays,  of 
which  one  has  been  discovered  in  almost  a fossil 
state.  By  what  means  the  tree  was  hollowed 
out  can  only  be  a matter  of  conjecture  j it  may 
have  been  charred  a certain  depth,  and  finished 
with  bronze  or  flint  tools.  Part  of  a branch  of 
a tree  was  found,  much  resembling  an  adze,  and 
also  some  flints,  which  were  so  hard  that  the 
gas  manager  cut  glass  with  them  as  readily  as 
3 a diamond  had  been  used.  It  has  been 
snggested  that  the  flints  were  fixed  at  the 
curved  end  of  this  adze  when  in  use.  Whether 
the  adze  was  used  in  the  construction  or  not 
cannot  be  determined  authoritatively,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  it  was  carried  by  the 
ship-carpenter  for  executing  needful  repairs. 
We  can  see  that  repairs  proved  necessary 
from  the  discovery  of  a cleat,  6 ft.  long  and 
about  14  in.  wide,  tapered  at  the  ends,  fixed  to 
an  old  wound  on  the  right  or  starboard  side  of 
the  boat,  shown  in  dotted  lines  on  the  elevation. 
The  cleat  was  cut  out  of  a solid  piece  of  wood, 
the  edges  are  bevelled,  and  three  studs  were 
left  so  that  they  might  pass  through  the  side 
of  the  boat  and  receive,  through  the  circular 
holes  cnt  through  them,  wedges  or  pins  to  bring 
the  cleat  “home,”  and  secure  a perfectly  water- 
tight joint.  The  elevation  and  longitudinal 
section  of  the  bow  of  the  boat  shows  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  prepared  to  receive  and 
support  the  bowsprit.  The  irregularity  of  the 
sides  indicate  the  gradual  decay  which  was  pro- 
ceeding, although  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  some 
part  of  the  top  edges  would  be  fractured  in 
removing  it  from  its  late  position  to  the  com- 
pany’s yard.  Its  removal  required  the  utmost 
care,  and  I cannot  help  expressing  thanks  to 
the  Gas  Company,  their  chief  officers  and  men, 
for  the  careful  and  skilful  manner  in  which 
they  have  accomplished  the  self-imposed  duty 
of  preserving  for  our  benefit  this  extraordi- 
nary relic  of  the  past.  Whatever  its  ulti- 
mate destination  may  be,  I do  hope  that  the 
same  watchful  care  it  has  hitherto  received 
will  attend  its  transit  to  the  British  Museum, 
— not  to  the  cellars  thereof,  let  us  hope, — 
or  wherever  else  it  may  be  localised.  It  is  open 
to  donbt  whether  it  has  ever  been  a sea-going 
boat,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  equal  to  the 
demands  of  ordinary  weather  in  the  Humber, 
and  that  it  has  been  a sailing  one  may  be 
inferred,  not  only  from  the  preparation  of  the 
bow  for  a bowsprit,  bnt  from  the  fact  of  the 
bowsprit  itself  being  found ; but  why  a bent 
one  was  preferred  to  a straight  I leave  to  the 
more  experienced  to  decide.  I do  not  think  its 
tranverse  strength,  on  account  of  its  compara- 
tively great  length,  although  stayed,  would 
have  enabled  it  to  bear  the  great  strain  of 
waves  such  as  would  be  met  with  in  the  German 
ocean,  bnt  as  I am  neither  a sailor  nor  a naval 
architect,  this  opinion  must  be  taken  for  what 
it  may  be  worth.  I believe  it  would  carry 
between  forty  and  fifty  men,  including  the 
sailors,  and  would  evidently,  in  its  day,  have 
been  an  enemy  of  no  mean  power  to  an  op- 
posing force.  With  regard  to  its  age,  supposi- 
tion from  known  data  leads  experts  to  fix  it  at 
not  less  than  2,000  years ; there  is  every  reason 
to  presume  that  it  is  of  ancient  British  origin. 
We  can  scarcely  give  the  Romans  credit  for  so 
primitive  a design  ; it  is,  however,  possible  that 
it  has  carried  Roman,  soldiers,  for,  in  the 
absence  of  other  craft,  doubtless  the  Romans 
would  impress  into  their  service  whatever  came 
to  hand,  and  when  it  had  served  their  purposes, 
and  finding  its  sides  wearing  away,  they  would 
leave  it  to  take  its  chance  on  the  river  side,  as 
many  a craft  is  now  allowed  to  sink  into  the 
sands  on  our  coast,  the  oak  of  whose  ribs  will 
be  imbedded,  and  in  thousands  of  years  to  come, 
when  the  sea  no  longer  washes  the  shore,  but 
upheaval  and  subsidence  have  alternately  done 
their  work,  the  generations  of  those  days  will 
speculate  on  the  nature  and  build  of  the  vessel 
they  will  find  in  the  sandstone  rocks.  To  add 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  storm  and  tempest,  of 
probable  battle,  of  desertion  on  the  river  side, 
and  its  long  rest  in  the  harbour  of  the  ages 
gone  by,  the  boat  at  length  became  the  subject 
of  a lawsuit  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Chancery  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty, 
who  had  to  decide  whether  it  should  be  the 
privilege  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Cary- 


Elwes,  or  the  Brigg  Gas  Company,  to  present  it 
to  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum.  He 
has  given  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  who  will  therefore  have  the  right  of 
disposal  of  the  boat. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  last  week  at  Hanley. 

The  retiring  President,  Mr.  R.  Vawser,  of 
Manchester,  read  the  annual  report,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  progress  of  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  past  year  had  been  fairly  main- 
tained. During  the  year  twenty-five  new 
members  had  joined  the  Association,  four  had 
resigned,  and  eleven  names  had  been  written 
off.  There  were  six  honorary  members  and  244 
ordinary  members,  thereby  making  a total 
membership  of  250.  The  balance-sheet  showed 
2061.  4s.  in  hand.  Leicester  was  recommended 
as  the  most  suitable  place  to  hold  the  next 
annual  meeting.  The  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year : — President,  Mr.  J. 
Lobley.  Vice-presidents,  Mr.  C.  Dnnscombe, 
M.A.,  Liverpool;  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  Leicester; 
Mr.  H.  U.  McKie,  Carlisle.  Ordinary  members 
of  the  Council,  Messrs.  H.  P.  Boulnois,  Ports- 
mouth ; A.  Brown,  Nottingham  ; J.  Cartwright, 
Bury;  T.  Conlthurst,  Derby;  J.  H.  Cox,  Brad- 
ford;  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark,  Hove;  A.  M.  Fowler, 
Stockport;  T.  Hewson,  Leeds;  T.  de  C.  Meade, 
Hornsey;  A.  W.  Parry,  Reading;  R.  Read, 
Gloucester;  and  T.  Walker,  Croydon.  General 
honorary  secretary,  C.  Jones,  Ealing.  Treasurer, 
Lewis  Angellj  London.  Secretary,  T.  Cole, 
Loudon. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  had  been  given  to  the 
retiring  President,  the  new  President,  Mr. 
Lobley,  proceeded  to  give  his  inaugural  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  ho  said, — The  objects  of 
the  Association  have  often  been  ably  set  forth 
in  the  addresses  of  your  former  Presidents,  and 
I should  only  he  imperfectly  going  over  the 
same  ground  if  I attempted  to  state  at  length 
what  they  are.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  Asso- 
ciation consists  of  between  200  and  300  members, 
each  representing  au  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Wo  hold  meetings  in  various  parts  of  England, 
inspect  important  works,  discuss  sanitary 
science  in  all  its  branches,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Rule  2,  “promote  and  interchange  among  the 
members  that  species  of  knowledge  and  practice 
which  falls  within  the  department  of  an  engi- 
neer to  a local  authority.”  During  the  past 
year  the  Council  of  tho  Association  has  in- 
stituted a system  of  voluntary  examinations  in 
all  branches  of  knowledge  requisite  to  those 
desiring  to  be  surveyors  to  sanitary  authorities, 
and  the  result  of  the  first  examination  held 
gives  promise  that  this  has  been  a wise  step, 
and  will  lead  to  great  benefit  in  future  to  all 
concerned.  Your  Council  has  also  given  atten- 
tion and  consideration  to  a proposed  change  in 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  For  several  years 
past  a Bill  has  been  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  amend  section  150.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  sections;  indeed,  I might 
say,  as  regards  town  surveyors,  the  most  im- 
portant section  in  the  Act.  Those  who  have 
had  much  experience  of  tho  working  of  the 
existing  law,  including  in  that  expression  the 
corresponding  clauses  of  the  Acts  of  1848  and 
1858,  know  well  how  imperfect  it  is,  and  how 
greatly  there  is  need  for  amendment.  Before 
t^be  formation  of  our  Association,  the  men  who 
had  most  experience  in  the  operation  of  a law 
had  no  proper  means  of  bringing  their  opinions 
before  the  Local  Government  Board  or  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  I can  lay 
claim  to  twenty-five  years’  town  work,  to  many 
miles  of  private  street  apportionments,  first 
in  Liverpool,  the  largest  Urban  Authority  in 
England,  and  subsequently  in  this  town  of 
Hanley.  I trust  the  day  is  passing  away  when 
the  practical  knowledge  thus  gained  by  many 
of  the  members  of  this  Association  should  not 
be  available  to  those  seeking  from  time  to  time 
to  amend  the  law.  Your  Council  has  succeeded 
by  its  Parliamentary  Committee  in  obtaining 
important  additions  to  the  Bill,  and,  although 
it  is  not  entirely  such  as  we  might  desire,  there 
are  so  many  good  points  about  it  that  its  enact- 
ment would  on  the  whole  be  very  advantageous. 
In  approving  of  this  Bill,  this  Association  can 
claim  to  be  regarding  solely  the  interests  of  the 


pnblic,  both  ratepayers  and  owners  of  property, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  very 
greatly  increase  the  work  of  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  the  Local  Board  Surveyor.  It  ia 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  after  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  it  should  havo 
been  wrecked  by  a side  wind  iu  the  House  of 
Lords.  Without  in  any  way  entering  into  the 
arguments  of  those  who,  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  railway  and  canal  companies, 
proposed  to  exempt  them  altogether  from  con- 
tributing to  the  cost  of  private  streets,  I venture 
to  think  it  will  be  better  to  continue  under  the 
existing  statute  than  that  such  a clause  should 
become  law  without  a very  full  and  calm  con- 
sideration. Such  consideration  could  not  possibly 
be  given  to  a clause  tacked  on  to  a Bill  in  the 
last  days  of  a Parliament ; and,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  would  have  any 
chance  of  passing  the  House  of  Commons 
except  in  a special  Bill  of  exemptions.  What, 
however,  must  at  once  strike  all  of  us,  is  that 
the  railway  and  canal  companies  have  been 
singularly  Ol-advised  in  risking  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  as  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
As  the  law  stands  now,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Authority  must  apportion  tho  expenses  of  a 
street  in  proportion  to  the  frontages  of  the 
property,  and  cannot  take  into  bis  consideration 
that  some  of  the  land  may  belong  to  a railway 
company,  who  do  not  make  any  use  whatever  of 
the  street.  The  Bill  would  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  Local  Authority  to  take  such  a circum- 
stance into  consideration,  and  would  also  have 
enabled  the  railway  companies  to  appear  before 
a tribunal,  and  to  state  their  case  with  some 
degree  of  assurance  that  the  arguments  brought 
forward  would  result  in  some  abatement  in 
their  expenses.  It  is  nothing  less  than  astound- 
ing that  those  most  likely  to  benefit  by  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  law  should  have  prevented 
that  change,  by  insisting  on  a clause  which,  in 
its  present  bare  form,  could  not  have  had  a 
reasonable  chance  of  passing  into  law.  Mr. 
Lobley  then  went  on  to  describe  the  progress 
of  sanitary  and  other  public  works  in  the 
town  of  Hanley.  He  is  reported  in  the 
Staffordshire  Sentinel  as  saying  that  while, 
fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  not  one 
mile  of  good  sewers  in  Hanley,  there  were 
now  thirty  miles.  The  Corporation  are  now 
engaged  in  erecting  a new  Quarter  Sessions 
Court.  Many  of  the  features  in  connexion 
with  this  court  and  approaches  are  caused  by 
the  necessity  to  adapt  it  at  points  all  around  it 
with  the  existing  buildings  on  three  sides,  and 
the  proposed  Public  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
fourth  side.  The  cost  of  the  Town-hall,  in- 
clnsive  of  the  work  in  hand,  will  amount  to 
15,000^.,  and  the  public  hall,  for  which  8,000Z. 
has  been  borrowed,  will  bring  the  total  cost  to 
23,000Z.  The  building  will  cover  nearly  an  acre 
of  ground,  having  a length  of  frontage  of 
152  ft.  and  a depth  of  262  ft.  The  public  ball, 
for  which  the  plans  are  being  made,  is  expected 
to  accommodate  3,000  persons. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  M.  0.  Tarbotton,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  read  a paper  entitled 
“ Notes  on  Recent  Sewage  Operations  in 
Nottingham  and  its  Neighbourhood”;  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark,  County  Surveyor  for 
West  Sussex,  read  a paper  on  the  maintenance 
of  rural  roads.  Tho  substance  of  this  paper 
was  printed  in  our  last  (see  p.  72,  ante). 

Among  other  papers  read  was  one  on  “ The 
Economic  Production  of  Coal  Gas,”  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Spice,  who  again  called  attention  to  the  coal- 
lining process,  the  utility  of  which,  he  stated, 
is  now  thoroughly  established.  It  had  been  in 
uninterrupted  use  at  Tunbridge  Wells  for  two 
years  and  a half,  and,  the  character  of  the  coal 
being  ascertained,  the  results  as  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  sulphur  compounds  could  be  accu- 
rately foretold. 

“ Electricity  as  a Town  Illuminant”  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Mr.  James  N.  Shool- 
bred,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  capitalists  investing 
their  money  in  this  new  illuminant  were  owing 
to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  them  by  the 
Government.  At  the  present  time  this  was  the 
only  country  in  which  such  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  capitalists  investing  money  in 
electric  light.  He  referred  to  the  experiments 
of  lighting  the  art  galleries  and  free  libraries 
with  the  incandescent  lamps,  and  mentioned 
the  experiments  which  had  been  in  operation  iu 
the  House  of  Commons  for  some  considerable 
time.  The  observations  which  had  been  taken 
showed  a notable  diminution  in  the  heat  of 
the  rooms,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  75  per 
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cent.;  besides  that,  there  was  the  total  sup- 
pression of  all  noxioos  gases  which  existed 
during  the  gas-burning  period. 

During  the  meeting,  which  extended  over 
three  days,  the  members  held  their  annual 
dinner,  and  visited  the  Bucknall-road  canal 
bridge  and  retaining-wall,  the  sanitary  hospital, 
Bucknall ; the  Nelson  and  Eastwood  bridges, 
and  several  other  works  of  interest. 


AKCH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaological  Association. — "We  have 
received  the  programme  of  the  Darlington  and 
Bishop  Anckland  Congress,  which  is  to  be 
held,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  from  Monday,  July  2Gth,  to  Monday, 
August  2nd,  1886,  with  one  or  two  extra 
days.  This  is  the  forty-third  annual  congress 
of  the  Society.  Amongst  the  places  to  be 
visited  will  be  Haughton-le-Skeme,  Aycliffe, 
Durham,  Piercebridge,  Coniscliffe,  Gainford, 
Staindrop,  Eaby  Castle,  Barnard  Castle,  Eggle- 
■etone  Abbey,  Bishop  Anckland,  Escombe, 
Binchester,  Hichmond,  Easby,  Catterick,  Croft, 
Hnrworth,  Neasham,  Sockburn,  Dinsdale, 
Aysgarth,  Bolton  Castle,  Redmire,  Wensley, 
Middlebam  Castle  and  Church,  Coverham 
Abbey,  Monkwearmoutb,  Jarrow,  and  Hexham. 

Cambrian  Archcsological  Society. — A meeting 
of  the  local  committee  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  visit  of  this  society  to 
Swansea  next  month  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  South  Wales  ou  the  8th  inst.  A 
successful  congress  is  anticipated. 

Lincoln  and  Nottingham  Archccological  Society. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Architectural  and 
Archmological  Society  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Notts  was  opened  at  Lincoln  on  the  30th  nit. 
After  morning  service  in  the  Minster,  a meeting 
was  held  in  the  Chapter-house,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham.  The  Pre- 
centor of  Lincoln  delivered  an  interesting  pre- 
liminary lecture  on  the  architectural  history  of 
the  Minster,  aud  afterwards  conducted  the 
party  round  the  church.  In  the  afternoon, 
various  places  of  interest  were  visited,  including 
Newport  Arch,  the  Roman  Portico  (Bailgate), 
the  Jew's  House,  John  o’Gaunt’s  Stables,  the 
■Old  Palace,  the  Vicar’s  Court,  and  several 
churches.  In  the  evening,  a meeting  was  held 
in  the  County  Assembly-room,  when  papers  on 
archfeological  subjects  were  read,  viz.,  one  on 
the“Tombsin  Lincoln  Cathedral,”  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam,  and  another  on  “ Pre-Norman  Sculp- 
tured Stones,”  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  meeting  (July  1),  the 
proceedings  commenced  with  an  excursion  to 
Canwick,  Branston,  Nocton,  Dunston,  Blankney, 
Navenby,  Somerton  Castle,  Coleby,  Harraston, 
and  Waddington.  At  an  evening  meeting, 
Mr.  James  Thropp,  C.E.,  County  Surveyor, 
gave  a description  of  the  ancient  boat  which 
has  just  been  found  at  Brigg,  and  of  which  we 
give  some  diagrams  and  particulars  on  another 
page. 

TForce.^^er  Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archceo- 
logical  Society. — The  first  excursion  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  •when  a large 
number  of  members  and  their  friends  pro- 
ceeded by  rail  to  Hereford,  whence  they  started 
in  carriages  for  Kilpeck  (to  see  the  well-known 
and  uniqne  church  there),  thence  proceeding  to 
Kingston  Church  and  Madley  Church. 


A New  Development  of  the  Tricycle. — 
We  are  informed  that  a new  departure  in  fire 
extinguishing  arrangements  has  just  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  William  Glenister,  Chief  of  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Brigade,  Hastings,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Merryweather,  of  London.  The  apparatus 
forms  the  subject  of  a patent,  and  consists  of 
a tricycle  with  which  the  following  are  em- 
bodied : — (1)  A hose  reel  carrying  a quantity 
of  specially-constructed  hose  for  winding  in 
a small  compass,  with  all  the  attachments  for 
delivering  on  to  a fire  from  the  street  hydrants. 
(2)  A light  double-pump  fire-engine  in 
collapsible  cistern,  said  to  be  capable  of  throw- 
ing 25  gallons  per  minute,  to  be  worked  by  two 
pumpers.  (3)  A simple  fire-escape,  with 
descending  ropes  and  bag.  (i)  Jumping  sheets 
formed  from  the  riders’  seat.  The  machine  is 
run  at  full  speed  by  two  men,  and,  if  desired, 
the  treadles  can  bo  so  disposed  as  to  work  the 
fire-pump,  but  for  this  a special  gearing  is 
required.  For  country  districts  and  suburban 
towns  this  improved  machine  may  be  found 
useful. 


A CEREMONIAL  TROWEL. 

This  silver  trowel  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Robson  for  presentation  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  People’s  Palace  for 
East  London,  of  which  we  gave  an  illustration 
in  the  Builder  of  June  26th.  It  is  finished  in 
parcel-gilding,  the  handle  being  formed  of  boy 
figures,  which  support  the  Princess’s  coronet. 
n.R.  Highness’s  monogram  is  engraved  on 
the  blade,  which  also  bears  the  following 
inscription* : — 

To  Hub  RovAt,  HionNBss 
THE  PRINCESS  or  WALES, 

IJf  COiliTBMOBATION 

or  THE  LAYnfG  OF  TUB  FOUSDATIOH  STOKE 
OF  TUB  People's  Palace 
FOB  East  Loedon, 
ox  Mo.'dat,  Jcxe  2Stii,  1986. 

Pbesbxted  dt  the  BEAtMOXT  Trcstbes. 

8ra  EoKUsn  Hat  Cebeib,  Chairman. 

E.  R.  Kodsoit  Architect. 

A.  Bbowmlow  Son.  Sec, 


The  trowel  was  especially  designed  by  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Stephen 
Smith  & Son,  of  King-street,  Coveut-garden. 


JUustrtdmns. 

ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  STEEATHAM. 

BHE  eastern  portion  of  this  church,  includ- 
ing the  chancel,  vestries,  and  three  bays 
of  nave,  was  built  some  fifteen  years  ago 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Richard  Drew,  architect. 
The  bnilding,  which  stands  in  a splendid  natural 
position  nearly  on  the  summit  of  Streatham 
Hill,  has  remained  up  to  the  present  time  in  an 
unfinished  state,  with  an  unsightly  temporary 
west  wall  facing  directly  on  the  Leigham  Court 

• The  mono^m  and  inscription  are  omitted  on  the 
illustration,  which  is  given  to  show  the  general  design. 
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road.  The  advisability  of  completing  the  wes?i 
end  was  seriously  considered  in  1882,  and  at  thdi 
latter  end  of  that  year  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne 
received  instructions  to  prepare  the  designsij 
A complete  set  of  plans  was  made,  showing,  in 
addition  to  two  new  bays,  a tower  at  the  northij 
west  comer  and  a western  terrace  with  cryph 
under ; also  on  the  north  side  an  enlarged  vestrje 
with  parish  room  over  j and  on  the  south  side  e; 
chapel  with  groined  apsidal  sanctuary.  A flSchii! 
was  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  chancel  ana 
nave  roofs,  which  while  being  nsed  for  thdi 
sanctus  bell,  was  intended  to  be  utilised  alsd: 
as  part  of  the  system  of  ventilation.  Oar  fulLl 
page  illustration  shows  this  first  scheme  fo: 
completion,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  north.'- 
west  corner.  The  plans  were  duly  passed  ana 
tendered  for  by  ten  firms,  and  the  tender  sen't 
in  by  Messrs.  J.  & C.  Bpwyer,  of  Upper  NodI 
wood,  was  conditionally  accepted.  Howevere 
circumstances  transpired  which  rendered  i ! 
impossible  for  the  acting  committee  to  carry  omr 
the  work.  A second  scheme  was  then  made  Vi 
the  architect  in  the  hope  that  it  would  meet  tht! 
views  of  all  interested.  Both  schemes  werer 
however,  eventually  abandoned  and  a new  cornu 
mittee  formed,  and  the  architect  received  fresh 
instructions  to  make  out  a new  scheme  on  someii 
what  hard  and  fast  lines,  rendering  it  neccssaiu^ 
for  him  to  make  a building  more  picturesque 
than  imposing. 

Our  illustrations  of  the  adopted  scheme  shov' 
an  interior  view,  looking  west,  and  exterior  vievvi 
from  north-west,  with  small  descriptive  plani' 
of  basement  and  nave  floor.  I 

Tho  general  scheme  shows  a basement  with 
good-sized  meeting  and  class-rooms,  lavatory; 
water-closet,  and  heating  chamber;  a smai:' 
door  in  the  south  porch  leads  to  stair  incirculall 
turret.  ' 

On  the  nave  floor  two  bays  are  added  to  tht] 
nave,  much  of  the  detad  of  which  is  similar  ti 
that  already  existing ; the  chief  feature  is  thti 
octagonal  baptistry,  projecting  at  the  west  en-i 
and  divided  from  the  nave  by  a fine  tracerieii 
stone  screen.  There  are  large  north  and  soutii 
porches.  The  aisles  are  increased  in  widtll 
7 ft.,  tho  intention  being  to  eventually  increasu 
the  width  of  the  existing  aisles.  The  work  i | 
being  carried  out  in  three  contracts  by  Messrs 
J.  & C.  Bowyer,  builders,  and  under  tH 
direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Prynne.  The  desigi'' 
for  the  third  scheme,  as  illustrated,  is  exhibitet; 
in  this  year’s  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academxi| 


SCREENS  FROM  THE  INDIAN  ; 
EXHIBITION. 

The  portions  of  the  screens  from  th; 
Bombay  Court  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exh:f 
bition,  of  which  we  give  illustrations  this  weehi 
were  executed  from  tbe  general  design  of  Mj 
Griffiths,  Superintendent  of  tho  Bombay  Schocq 
of  Art,  and  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Committet; 
for  the  London  E.xbibition,  and  consist  of  tw'«' 
lengths,  each  of  80  ft.,  with  additional  en:i' 
bays  of  12  ft.  wide  each,  the  total  length  c I 
work  being  208  ft.  ' 

The  Baroda  section,  a portion  of  which  w'j 
give,  was  executed  by  native  artisans  unddi 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wimbridge,  thl 
carved  details  having  been  selected  by  hici; 
from  houses  in  Surat. 

The  Bhavnagar  Section,  which  is  perhaps  thii 
most  artistic  and  one  of  the  richest  pieces  c i 
work  among  the  screens  in  the  Indian  Couris 
was  made  in  Bhavnagar,  under  the  immediatal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Proctor-Sims,  the  StabI 
Engineer,  assisted,  we  are  informed  in  th. 
official  catalogue,  “by  a very  intelligent  nativij 
‘ mistry  ’ ” j but  what  particular  profession  o i 
position  that  word  implies  we  cannot  inforir| 
thereader.  The  work  is  executed  in  teak,  anu| 
tbe  details  taken  from  the  old  palace  and  frocj 
old  houses  in  the  town.  The  perfectly  straiglE| 
struts,  covered  with  surface-carving,  are  amonii; 
the  most  characteristic  features  in  this,  whicj' 
is  a piece  of  purely  wooden  construction  ; boji 
an  impartial  criticism  may  certainly  find  faulij 
with  them  as  crushed  over  with  ornament  in  ui 
way  that  very  much  weakens  their  constructiyil 
expression.  However,  it  is  a charming  bit  o I 
work,  and  we  cannot  always  be  logical, — eveN 
in  carpentry. 


SUNDERLAND  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS: 

THIRD  PBEMI.VTED  DESIGN’. 

We  give  the  plans  and  elevations  of  th 
design,  by  Messrs.  Donbleday  & Caws,  towhici- 
Mr.  Waterhouse  awarded  tho  third  premium  i.  I 
the  recent  competition. 
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ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  STREATHAM  : ADOPTED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  WEST  END. 


Mr.  Geo.  H.  Felloives  Prynxe,  A.E.IB.A.,  Architect. 
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SIDE  ELEVATION. 
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GALLERY  FRONT  AND  BRACKET  CAPITAL  FROM  THE  BHAVNAGAR  SCREEN  IN  THE  BOMBAY  COURT  OF  THE 

COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN  EXHIBITION. 
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gallery  front  and  BR.ACKET  capital  from  the  BARODA  screen  in  the  BOMBAY  COURT  OF  THE 

COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN  EXHIBITION. 
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ST.  PETER’S  CHURni,  STREATHAM  : IKTEKIOR  OF  THE  WEST  END. 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fkllowks  Prynn'e,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Arciittect. 
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SANITARY  INSTITUTE  OP  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  anniversary  dinner  of  this  Institute  was  held 
on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  who  was  supported  by,  among 
olhera,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  Sir  Robert  Rawlin- 
BOD,_  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins,  Dr.  S.  W.  North,  Prof.  H.  Robicson,  and 
Mr.  E.  White  Wallis  (secretary). 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts,  Major  Flower  replying  for  the 
“Array,  Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces.’' 

Sir  Robert  RawHn.son  proposed  “The  Houses  of 
Parliament,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Sir  Guyer 
Hunter,  who,  in  replying,  referred  to  the  insanitary 
condition  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Dr.  North,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
“Success  to  the  Saniti\ry  Institute,”  said  he  was 
^^PPy  ^he  General  Local  Secretary  for  the 

present  year’s  Congress,  to  be  held  at  ^ork  a 
month  ortwo  hence.  He  believed  the  good  city  of 
York  would  extend  to  the  Institute  the  same 
cordial  welcome  it  had  given  to  other  societies  in 
titnes  past.  It  was  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing as  to  the  advantage  of  sanitary  science, 
for  tbe  work  of  the  Institute  commended  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  all  thoughtful  men.  It  was  now 
the  exponent  to  the  country  of  sanitary  science, 
and  should  become  the  great  centre  for  its  diffusion 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  said  he  was  present 
at  the  50th  anniversary  meeting  of  tbe  British 
Association  at  Y'ork,  and  if  the  very  great  hospi- 
tality tlfen  displayed  was  an  earnest  of  what  the 
Sanitary  Institute  would  receive,  they  would  never 
have  had  a more  gratifying  reception.  This  Was 
the  tenth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  and  he  believed  the  members  would  agree 
that  its  progress  had  been  steady  and  saiisfactory. 
Its  objects  had  always  been  educational,  and  it  had 
-ever  endeavoured  to  educate  the  community  in 
matters  of  sanitary  science.  One  of  its  most 
important  functions  was  the  annual  congress  and 
exhibition,  for  by  these  exhibitions,  and  by  careful 
judging,  it  showed  what  was  the  standard  of  tbe 
sanitary  invention  of  the  day.  For  this  they  had 
to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  were  so  kind  as  to  give 
a large  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  the  judging 
of  the  various  exhibits.  But  it  was  not  merely  in 
holding  congresses  and  exhibitions  that  the  Sanitary 
Institute  had  been  engaged.  One  of  the  most 
important  matters  which  had  been  taken  in  hand 
by  them  was  tbe  publication,  by  means  of  their 
funds,  of  Dr.  Farr’s  works,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  also  be  able  to  publish  the  works  of  Mr. 
John  Simon,  whose  scattered  publications  were 
of  great  value,  which  would  be  enormously 
increased  if  they  could  be  brought  to  a focus.  He 
hoped  that  every  one  who  could,  would  subscribe  to 
these  publications,  so  that  they  might  be  brought 
out  shortly.  He  was  also  glad  to  know  that  the 
Sanitary  Institute  was  about  to  increase  its  useful- 
ness by  uniting  with  the  Parkes  Museum,  which 
would  enable  them  to  have  a permanent  museum  of 
sanitary  appliances.  In  doing  this  they  were  only 
fulfilling  what  seemed  to  have  been  the  idea  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  when  he  promoted  the  Health 
Exhibition.  They  proposed  to  carry  on  educational 
work  by  the  delivery  of  lectures,  and  to  continue 
the  examinations,  which  had  already  done  a great 
deal^  towards  improving  the  sanitary  standard  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  proposed  the  health  of 
“ Our  Visitors  from  the  Colonies.”  The  presence 
of  these  gentlemen  that  evening  denoted  their 
•sense  of  the  importance  of  sanitary  science,  and 
they  certainly  had  great  need  of  it.  From  the  first 
the  Colonists  had  the  pressing  wants  of  existence  and 
settlement  to  attend  to,  and  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  their  houses  and  towns  were  neglected. 
The  consequence  was  that  tbe  finest  sites  had  been 
destroyed,  and  an  emigrant  might  leave  London 
■with  its  death-rate  of  19  per  1,000,  and  go  to 
Auairalia,  where  the  death-rate  was  much  higher 
©specially  amongst  the  children  under  five  years  of 
age.  He  was  aware  that  exertions  to  lessen  the 
death-rate  were  being  made  by  some  of  the  Colonies  • 
offers  had  been  made  to  Dr.  fochardson  to  visit  the 
Colonies  and  expound  the  meansjof  relief,  and  that 
application  had  been  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  obtain  the  services  of  its  chief  sanitary 
officer,  who  could  not  be  spared.  Earl  Granville 
however,  suggested  that  the  next  best  thing  would 
be  that  the  information  issued  by  the  General  Board 
of  Health,  for  the  guidance  of  Local  Boards,  should 
be  brought  up  to  the  latest  experience,  and  supplied 
to  tbe  Colonies  for  guidance  and  application  accord, 
ing  to  their  local  conditions. 

Mr.  J.  Bosisto,  in  replying,  said  that  the  Colonists 
did  study  what  was  being  done  in  this  country  iu 
regard  to  sanitation.  After  an  absence  of  many 
years  from  London,  he  was  much  struck  with  the 
advance  of  sanitary  science  in  the  metropolis. 

E.  C.  Robins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  proposed  “The 
Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Jerram, 
President  of  the  Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 
He  considered  that  if  the  Sanitary  Institute  had 
done  nothing  more  than  give  birth  to  the  Associa- 


Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  F. R.I.B.  A.,  gave  ‘ The  Officers 
of  the  Institute,”  btaring  testimony  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  discharged  their  several  duties. 
Mr.  White  Wallis  especially  merited  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  members  for  his  arduous  labours  for  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.  (Registrar),  and  Mr. 
White  Wallis  (Secretary),  replied  to  the  toast. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SHIP  VENTILATORS. 

Mr.  Robkht  Botlr,  of  Robert  Boyle  & Son, 
Limited,  Uolbora-viaduct,  has  recently  patented  an 
improyeraeut  in  his  well-known  downcast  ventilator 
for  ship'!,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  air-pump 
ventilator,  has  been  largely  introduced  into  the 
principal  steamship  lines  of  this  country  and  the 
Continent. 

The  downcast  ventilator,  as  shown  in  diagram, 
fig.  1,  can  be  adapted,  so  far  as  the  height  is  con- 


Fig.  1. 

cerned,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  naval  archi- 
tects and  shipbuilder!',  which  could  not  well  be  done 
with  the  old  pattern,  as  a certain  height  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diameter  had  always  to  be  maintained 
with  it.  Wo  are  informed  that  extended  experi- 
ment has  demonstrated  the  new  pattern  to  be  a 
more  powerful  and  reliable  downca-st,  besides  being 
absolutely  watertight,  it  being  found  impossible  to 
force  water  down  the  ventilator,  though  there  is  not 
a single  valve  employed,  and  the  air  passes  down 
freely  and  unobstructedly.  Tbe  ventilator  is  a 
fixture,  there  being  no  movable  part  about  it  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  it  never  requires  trimming,  as  it 
acta  with  equal  efficiency  with  the  wind  blowini 
from  any  quarter.  It  never  requires  to  be  removeu 
or  closed  up  during  stormy  weather,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  ship  ventilator,  so  that  the  venti- 
lation of  a ship  is  never  stopped  or  interfered  with 
even  though  seas  may  be  sweeping  it  from  stem  to 
stem. 

Fig.  2 is  a diagram  of  the  latest  improved  air- 
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Fig.  2. 

pump  upcast  ventilator  for  ships,  which,  besides 
creating  a powerful  and  constant  upward  current, 
and  being  entirely  free  from  down-draught,  is  per- 
fectly watertight,  so  that  it  can  always  be  kept  in 
action. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  SCHOOL.  . 
The  following  students  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Architectural  School  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  Master) 

Upi-er  School. 


Dennis,  L. 
James,  F.  J. 
Leek,  W. 
Mallows,  C.  F. 


Manning,  IL 
Selby,  E.  H. 
Walton,  H.  D. 
Wilson,  C. 


Loiver  School. 


Butler,  A.  M. 
Daniels,  H.  S. 
Duke,  W.  M. 
Frere,  E.  C. 
Haarer,  F.  E. 
Hopson,  C.  H. 
Murray,  J.  M. 


Nicolay,  G.  W. 
Paul,  R.  W. 
Spooner,  C.  S. 
Taylor,  N. 

Wilson,  W.  R. 
Woollacott,  H.  E. 
Youngs,  L. 


Prohationers. 

Bance,  F.  R. 

Blomfield,  A.  C. 

Brydeu,  R. 

Fletcher,  B.  F. 

Gregg,  H.  A. 


Lauchester,  H.  V. 
Oliver,  J.  P. 

Page,  V.  R. 
Wilson,  H.  A. 


Building-  Land  at  Boguor.— On  Monday 
last  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons  submitted  to  com- 
petition, at  the  Public  Hall,  a number  of  build- 
ing sites  on  the  Strathnore  Park  Estate,  at 
Bognor.  The  property  has  frontages  facing  the 
sea,  and  being  the  only  remaining  building  land 
in  that  immediate  locality  of  the  town,  there 
was  a large  attendance  at  the  sale.  The  sites 
offered  were  thirty  in  number,  having  frontages 
averaging  22  ft.  and  a depth  of  110  ft.,  together 
with  an  hotel  plot  having  a frontage  of  S-l-  ft.  to 
the  Esplanade.  The  whole  of  the  plots  offered 
were  sold,  those  facing  new  roads  receding 
from  the  sea  realising  from  35f.  to  501.  each, 
whilst  those  facing  the  sea  commanded  from 
lOOL  to  1301.  each.  The  hotel  plot  was  sold  for 
3151.  There  being  a call  by  the  company  pre- 
sent for  more  plots  to  be  offered  eight  addi- 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE:  LARGE  CLAIMS 
BUT  SMALL  DAMAGES. 

SKIVENS  V.  CLEMENTS,  JEAKE8,  AND  CO. 

In  this  case,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Justice  Denman  and  a special  jury  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  for  three  days  early  in  this  month, 
the  plaintiff  kept  a common  lodging-house  iu 
Macklin-street,  Diury-iane,  and  the  defendants  are 
the  well-known  firm  of  engineers,  and  occupy 
adjoining  premises. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendants  had  lately  raised 
the  end  of  one  of  tbeir  buildings,  and  plaintiff 
alleged  that  tbe  new  portion  of  the  structure 
obstructed  the  light  and  air  flowing  laterally  into 
the  ancient  back  windows  of  his  premises,  of  which 
he  held  a lease  the  unexpired  term  of  which  was 
five  years  and  a half.  He  also  complained  that  a 
small  stable  had  been  si  ightly  narrowed  by  replacing 
a wood  enclosure  in  brick,  and  that  a pier  or 
buttress  had  been  built  a few  inches  over  the 
boundary  of  bis  yard.  For  these  matters  he 
claimed  several  hundred  pounds  damages,  and  in 
addition  prayed  the  Court  to  grant  an  injunction  to 
compel  the  defendants  to  pull  down  the  offending 
portions  of  their  now  building. 

A number  of  men  who  habitually  used  the 
plantiff’s  lodging-house  were  called  on  his  behalf, 
as  was  also  Mr.  Sewell,  architect,  and  Mr.  Harper, 
surveyor,  who  all  deposed  to  there  being  less  light 
and  air,  especially  in  the  common  kitchen,  since 
defendants’  new  building  had  been  put  up. 

The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  suffered 
no  damage  to  his  light,  and  that  no  trespass  had 
been  committed.  In  support  of  this  view,  evidence 
was  given  by  Mr.  Harston  (of  the  firm  of  A.  & C. 
Harston),  architect,  and  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher  concurred,  and  would  have  been 
called,  but  that,  being  a candidate  for  the  renewal 
of  Parliamentary  honours,  his  presence  was  required 
in  Wiltshire.  Tbo  ease  was  contested  at  great 
length  (occupying  three  days)  by  Mr.  Channell,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Davie,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Lumley  Smith,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  instructed 
by  Messrs.  Leo  & Pemberton,  solicitors,  for  the 
defendants. 

The  J udge  requested  the  jury,  if  they  found  any 
damages,  to  award  a separate  sum  for  each  item  of 
complaint,  which  they  did  as  follows,  viz.,  damage 
for  loss  of  light  and  air,  5(.  ; damage  for  trespass  by 
jiers,  5^.  ; damage  to  stable,  31.  ; ditto  to  tank,  11.; 
otal,  141.  Defendants  had  paid  25/.  into  court. 

The  Judge  observed  that  this  was  a verdict  for 
defendants,  but  afterwards  proceeding  to  give  judg- 
ment for  14/.  for  plaintiff,  defoudants’  counsel 
objected  to  that  course,  and  it  was  ultimately 
decided  that  the  verdict  of  tbo  jury  should  bo 
recorded  ; but  tbe  Judge  would  give  no  judgment. 
Either  party  could,  if  he  considered  it  worth  his 
while,  move  the  Divisional  Court  for  judgment. 
He,  however,  refused  the  application  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  pull  down. 

The  result  is  that  plaintiff  cannot  get  the  14/. 
awarded  to  him,  nor  can  defendants  get  out  of  court 
the  balance  between  the  14/.  verdict  and  the  25/. 
paid  in,  except  by  going  to  tbe  expense  of  moving 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  tbe  High  Court,  nor, 
until  such  motion  bo  disposed  of,  can  any  decision 
bo  arrived  at  in  respect  of  the  more  important 
question  of  costs. 


York  Architectural  Association. — On 
Saturday  last  the  members  of  this  Association 
visited  Middlesbrough,  and  went  over  the  new 
Town-hall  and  municipal  offices  now  in  an 
advanced  state  of  construction.  The  party 
was  conducted  over  the  bnildiugs  by  Mr.  G.  G. 


• V,  t ° ■ — — ^ Hoskins,  tbe  architect,  and  examined  with 

tion  with  which  that  gentleman  was  connected,  it  tional  sites  were  submitted,  all  of  which  were  much  interest  the  arrangement  and  details  of 
would  have  done  much  good.  ] sold  at  prices  ranging  from  30/.  to  48/.  each.  | the  buildings. 
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THE  BUILDEE. 


SUNDERLAND  UUNIOIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — I notice  in  yonr  last  issue  (p.  48)  allusion 
is  made  to  tlie  facttliat  the  chimneys  shown  on 
the  plans  of  ray  design  for  the  Sunderland 
Municipal  Buildings  are  not  shown  on  the  main 
elevation.  The  reason  is  just  what  you  suppose, 
they  come  behind  the  ridge,  and  as  they  would 
not  be  aeon  from  the  street  and  would  in  eleva- 
tion convey  a wrong  impression  of  the  effect  of 
the  elevation,  they  have  been  omitted,  though 
shown  in  the  sections.  On  the  side  elevation, 
which  you  have  not  published,  the  chimneys  are 
placed  on  the  ridge  as  they  come  symmetrically, 
—and,  most  probably,  in  execution  the  chimneys 
referred  to  will  be  carried  on  the  ridge  if  I find 
they  will  not  interfere  with  the  symmetry  of  the 
design, — as  seen  from  the  street. 

This  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  rightly 
described  as  “ a competition  dodge,”  but  as  an 
endeavour  to  give  as  truthful  an  idea  of  the 
effect  of  the  building  as  can  be  done  by  a 
geometrical  drawing. 

Brigotwen’  Binton. 


PEOVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Brighton. — At  a special  general  Court  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Sussex  County  Hospital  on 
the  7th  inst.,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Hebbert) 
moved  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  permission 
should  be  granted  under  Statute  67  to  erect 
such  additional  buildings  as  might  be  required 
by  the  Committee  of  Management.  He  ex- 
plained that  it  was  proposed  to  erect  an  addi- 
tional building  that  should  contain  eight  beds 
for  special  cases,  and  six  beds  for  fever  cases. 
With  regard  to  the  beds  for  fever  cases,  he 
mentioned  that,  although  moat  cases  were  now 
sent  to  the  Sanatorium,  it  was  eminently 
desirable  that  there  should  be  some  provision 
made  for  cases  that  might  break  out  in  the 
hospital  itself.  Two  sites  had  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  committee.  One  of  these  was  on 
the  hill  where  the  lawn-tennis  court  at  present 
stood,  and  the  other  was  the  site  where  the 
Museum  stood.  The  first  was  not  a desirable 
place,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access,  and  the 
question,  therefore,  arose  as  to  whether  the 
Museum  should  be  enlarged  and  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  institution,  or  whether  it  should 
be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  The  present 
building  would  afford  nothing  like  adequate 
accommodation,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  have  it  entirely  rebuilt.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  would  be  between  5,0001. 
and  6,0001.  The  motion  was  unanimously 
carried. 

Gloncester. — From  some  proceedings  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Gloucester  Town  Council  on  the 
8th  inst.,  it  appears  that  the  Council  have  been 
in  communication  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
as  to  the  widening  of  College-street, — a very 
necessary  improvement, — but  the  Deau  aud 
Chapter  do  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  co- 
operate with  the  Corporation  in  this  matter, 
tbongh  it  seems  they  might  do  so  at  no  very 
great  sacrifice. 

Leices. — At  a meeting  of  the  Lewes  Town 
Council  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  Mayor  moved: 
“That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Highways 
and  Works  Committee  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  providing  a Public  Hall  and  extending 
the  Municipal  buildings  at  the  top  of  Market- 
street,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Council.” 
He  said  he  thought  the  total  cost  would  not 
exceed  2,0001.,  but  although  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Lincoln. — On  the  6th  inst.  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor, 
Inspector  for  the  Local  Government  Board, 
attended  at  the  Guildhall  at  Lincoln  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  an  inquiry  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Lincoln  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
for  sanction  to  borrow  a further  sum  of  6,0001. 
for  works  of  street  improvement  in  Lincoln,  in 
addition  to  the  sum  of  30,0001.  which  has 
already  been  obtained  on  loan  for  like  purposes. 
Mr.  Hebb,  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  briefly  explained 
the  objects  for  which  the  loan  was  required, 
and  the  inspector  promised  to  report  on  the 
application  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Richmond,  Surrey, — At  the  recent  special 
Vestry  meeting  held  at  Hichmond  to  declare 
the  rates  for  the  ensuing  financial  year,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  said  it 
was  a curious  circumstance  that  the  rateable 
value  of  the  parish  had  not  increased  on  the 
year.  Yet  there  certainly  had  been  new 
buildings  put  up  in  the  parish  during  that 
time,  and  some  properties  had  been  improved. 


These  were  standing  of  course  at  a larger 
amount  in  the  rate  book.  The  key  to  the 
results  was  found  in  the  fact  that  very  many 
applications  had  been  made  for  reduced  assess- 
ments, and  these  had  counterbalanced  the 
extra  amount  put  in  the  rate  book  for  new  and 
improved  property. 

Tipton. — On  Monday  afternoon  last  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  Tipton  Local  Board 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a report  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  parish  from  Dr. 
Gresswell,  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Dr.  Edgar  Underhill  presided.  Dr.  Gresswell 
(according  to  the  report  given  in  the  Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle)  said  be  found  great  defects 
in  the  present  system  of  sewerage,  but  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  a complete  scheme  of  deep 
drainage  was  about  to  be  constructed.  In  hie 
survey  of  the  district  he  found  many  houses 
dilapidated,  with  defective  roofs,  and  little  or 
no  provision  for  the  carrying  away  of  house- 
hold slops  and  other  offensive  fluids.  Cesspools 
were  unnecessarily  numerous,  the  ashpits  too 
large,  and  the  privies  in  many  cases  in  bad 
repair  and  much  too  infrequeutly  emptied.  At 
Dudley  Port  a combination  of  cesspools  and  dirt 
heaps  existed  at  the  rear  of  certain  houses,  and 
the  stench  therefrom  was  very  properly  de- 
scribed by  one  who  lived  there  as  “ enough  to 
breed  ten  thousand  fevers.”  At  Princes  End 
he  found  an  ashpit  which  he  was  told  bad  not 
been  emptied  for  years.  He  found  scores  of 
houses  absolutely  devoid  of  ashpit  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  people  were  obliged  to  throw  their 
refuse  and  slops  anywhere.  He  made  no  com- 
plaint of  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  but  that 
ofticial’s  duties  were  far  too  numerous.  As  had 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ballard  several  years 
ago,  there  was  work  for  two  sauitary  inspectors 
at  Tipton,  but  the  present  officer  had  also  to 
look  after  the  horses  and  superintend  the  re- 
moval of  night-soil.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
he  found  they  had  only  three  men  and  one  horse 
to  remove  the  night-soil  of  30,000  people.  He 
understood  that  the  sanitary  and  medical  officers 
had  not  been  lax  in  directing  the  attention  of 
the  Board  to  these  nuisances,  but  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Board  was  rather  dilatory  in 
attending  to  their  reports.  He  found  that  for 
years  scarlet  fever  had  prevailed  to  a large 
extent,  and  during  his  visit  he  found  ten  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  one  small  court.  These  and 
similar  diseases  originated  from  insanitary  sur- 
roundings. He  urged  upon  the  Board  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  these  matters,  point- 
iog  out  that  where  insanitary  conditions  existed 
pauperism  ran  high.  Dr.  A.  S.  Underhill,  a 
member  of  the  Board,  remarked  that  Dr.  Gress- 
well’s  report  reflected  seriouslyupon  some  of  the 
most  respectable  ratepayers,  and  upon  past  and 
present  members  of  the  Board.  Dr.  Gresswell 
replied  that  bis  observations  were  the  result  of 
a perfectly  impartial  survey  of  the  district  made 
by  himself,  without  assistance  or  direction  from 
anyone. 


CHUKCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Elton. — All  Saints’  Church,  Elton,  Hunts,  has 
recently  been  restored,  at  a cost  of  about 
1,5001.,  which  was  entirely  defrayed  by  the 
Earl  of  Carysfort.  The  Peteriorough  Advertiser 
says  that  the  north  and  south  aisle  roofs  were 
in  a most  dilapidated  condition.  They  have 
been  entirely  renewed.  The  porch  has  been 
restored,  and  several  other  works  performed. 
Mr.  Pearson,  R.A.,  was  entrusted  with  the 
work,  which  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  John 
Thompson,  of  Peterborough.  The  church  con- 
sists of  west  tower,  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  chancel.  It  exhibits  specimens  of 
all  the  three  characteristic  periods  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  nave  is  the  oldest,  being 
Early  English.  The  chancel  comes  next  in 
point  of  date,  being  Decorated,  and  the  tower 
aud  aisles  are  the  moat  modern,  being  of  the 
Perpendicular  period.  Previously  to  the  preseut 
restoration,  it  had  been  considered  that  the 
nave  was  entirely  without  a clearstory.  The 
aisle  roofs  came  up  to  the  nave  battlements  on 
the  outside,  and  on  the  inside  there  was  nothing 
but  a plain  plastered  wall.  When  the  builders 
removed  the  aisle  roof  it  was  discovered  that 
there  were  three  square  - headed  clearstory 
windows  on  either  side,  which  had  been  blocked 
up  in  the  last  century  with  masonry,  plastered 
over,  and  the  roofs  of  the  aisles  carried  up  to 
conceal  them  on  the  exterior.  Now,  however, 
the  aisle  roofs  have  been  placed  at  their  proper 
and  original  level.  The  masonry  has  been 
removed  from  the  blocked-up  windows.  The 
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tower  rises  to  a considerable  height,  and  has 
four  stages.  It  is  built  of  ashlar,  which  hae 
weathered  into  a variety  of  hues,  producing  a 
very  pleasing  effect.  The  work  of  restoration 
has  not  touched  this.  The  old  vestry  has 
been  converted  into  an  organ-chamber.  The 
new  organ  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Lewis  & 
Co.,  of  London,  the  case  having  been  designed 
by  the  architect. 

Flixhorough. — The  new  Church  of  All  Saints, 
Flixborough,  Lincolnshire,  was  consecrated  on 
the  30th  ult.  The  church,  which  has  beea 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham,  is  Late  Decorated 
in  style,  with  a spire  of  timber  covered  with 
lead.  The  chancel  roof  has  been  decorated  in 
colour  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  Lincoln.  The  walls  of 
the  nave  are  finished  with  smooth  white  plaster. 
The  walling  stone  is  from  a pit  of  ironstone  in 
the  parish,  and  the  dressed  stone  from  Park 
Nook,  near  Doncaster.  The  cost  of  the  church 
will  not  exceed  1,7001. 

Givendale  (Pocklington).— The  church  here 
was  re-opened  after  re-fitting  on  July  7th.  The 
chancel  floor  has  been  laid  with  lozenges  of 
Tadcaster  stone  and  slate.  New  oak  stalls, 
pulpit,  and  nave  benches  have  been  provided, 
also  oak  reredos  with  cornice  filled  with  paterm, 
new  heating  apparatus,  and  vestry.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Temple  L.  Moore,  of  Hampstead, 
and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Shepherdson  & Sons, 
of  Driffield.  Mr.  Eenton  Gibbs  supplied  the 
heating  apparatus. 

Glastonbury. — The  restored  and  enlarged 
Church  of  St.  Benedict  (originally  dedicated  to 
St.  Benignus,  the  scholar  and  successor  of 
St.  Patrick)  was  re-opened  on  the  8th  inst.  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Lord  A.  Hervey). 
For  many  years  the  edifice  has  been  falling 
into  decay,  and  in  June,  1881,  a public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town-hall,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Austin’s  and  Mias  Holman’s  conditional  offer  to 
bear  the  expense  of  a new  south  aisle,  at  a cost 
of  800Z.,  was  made  aud  accepted ; other  sub- 
scriptions were  promised,  and  after  n time,  aud 
the  collapse  of  part  of  the  roof  daring  service 
one  Sunday  morning  in  January  of  last  year, 
plans  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Sedding,  the 
Diocesan  Architect,  and  the  work  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Merrick  & Sons.  On 
the  14th  of  May,  1S85,  the  pillar  stones  of  the 
new  south  aisle  were  laid.  The  buildere 
worked  with  energy,  and  by  Christmas,  1885, 
the  church  was  sufficiently  restored  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  congregation,  the  first  service  being 
held  on  Christmas  Day.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  work  is  : — General  restoration  of  the 
church,  about  1,050?.;  the  tower,  300?.;  and 
the  new  south  aisle,  800?.,  besides  architect’s 
commission  and  expenses ; and  of  this  a good 
portion  Las  been  raised.  The  restoration 
comprises  the  rebuilding  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  tower  and  of  the  exterior  wall  aud 
battlements,  new  roofing  and  seating,  and  in 
addition  to  this  pinnacles  have  been  added  to  : 
the  tower,  and  a new  south  aisle  has  been 
erected. 

Lewis  Town. — On  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Lewis,.  ■ 
of  Bontnewydd  House,  laid  at  Lewis  Town  the 
comcr-stoue  of  a new  church,  which  has  been  i 
named  St.  Mary’s  Church,  aud  will  meet  a ; 
long-felt  need  in  the  district.  Lewis  Town  is 
one  of  the  outlying  districts  of  the  pariah  of  i 
Gelligaer,  at  the  entrance  of  the  south  end  of  the 
Taff  Bargued  Valley,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
important  place,  owing  to  the  Harris  Naviga-i 
tion  Colliery,  on  the  banks  of  the  Taff  Bargoed 
river  on  the  opposite  side,  becoming  an  impor-: 
tant  steam  coal  colliery,  at  which  several; 
hundreds  of  hands  find  employment.  The  site; 
upon  which  the  church  will  stand  belonged  to 
the  Bontnewydd  estate,  and  has  been  given  byi 
Mr.  Lewis.  The  church  will  consist  of  a nave' 
and  chancel,  'with  an  organ-chamber  on  the: 
south  side  and  a vestry  on  the  north  side  of  thei 
chancel,  and  a porch.  The  church  is  Gothic  ini 
style,  and  the  walls  will  be  built  of  local  blue: 
Pennant  stone,  withPencoed  best  pressed  brick: 
and  Dumfries  red  stone  facings.  Inside,  the: 
arches  over  the  organ-chamber,  vestry  doors/ 
and  chancel-arch,  as  well  as  the  font,  will  be  of( 
Bath  stone.  The  church  is  being  built  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  ofi 
Cardiff,  and  Mr.  Haine,  builder,  of  Cowbridge' 
road,  Cardiff,  has  been  entrusted  with  the  coni 
tract,  the  amount  of  the  same  being  965Z. 


Appointment. — Mr.  Fredk.  Vest,  architeofci 
of  Croydon,  was,  on  Tuesday  last,  appointee 
Surveyor  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Croydoi 
Union. 
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DISSENTING  OHDECn-BTJILDING  NEWS. 

Croydon. — The  West  Croydon  Congregational 
Church  was  opened  on  the  6th  inst.  It  is  de- 
signed in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  consists 
of  a nave  with  central  passage,  two  side  aisles, 
double  transepts,  and  deeply -recessed  apse,  with 
ohoir-stalls  on  either  side,  pulpit  on  the  left,  and 
organ-chamber  on  the  right.  Externally  the 
church  is  faced  with  Kentish  rag,  with  dress- 
ings of  Monks  Park  Bath  stone,  while  Farleigh 
Down  stone,  relieved  with  bands  of  blue  Bath, 
is  used  on  the  inside.  The  building  is  ventilated 
by  fresh-air  inlets  in  walls,  and  Boyle’s  ex- 
tractors in  roof.  The  nave  columns  are  of 
Portland  stone,  and  all  the  fittings  are  in  pitch 
pine.  There  are  spacious  vestries  at  the  rear, 
as  well  as  a large  church-parlour.  The  cost 
the  building  has  been  10,800h  Among  the 
gifts  which  have  been  made  to  the  church  may 
be  mentioned  a Caen  stone  pulpit,  with  marble 
and  onyx  shafts,  presented  by  Miss  Peacock,  of 
Grosvenor  House,  Thornton  Heath,  at  a cost 
of  300h,  and  executed  by  Mr.  S.  Sansom,  of 
Kennington-road,  Lambeth,  from  designs  by  the 
architect  j Mr.  Sansom  also  presented  a table 
ilfont,  supported  on  a column  of  very  rare 
i marble,  and  richly  carved,  besides  which 

iMr.  Sansom  executed  the  carving  to  the  entire 
building.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Peacock  gave  a stained- 
ijglass  west  window,  executed  by  Mr.  Frampton, 
;<)f  Buckingham  Palace-road,  at  a cost  of  5001. ; 
t while  a clock  and  chimes,  and  a peal  of  eight 

1 bells,  were  given  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Balfour,  J.P. 
These  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & 
] Bland.  The  organ  is  by  Messrs.  Hill  & Son. 
iThe  warming  of  the  church  was  carried  out  by 
*Mr.  T.  Boulting,  of  Union-street,  Middlesex 
^Hospital;  the  lighting  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  & 
t Brown,  of  Farringdon-street ; the  glazing  by 
iMr.  W.  Gibbs,  of  Blackfriars-road ; and  the 
jtile  pavements  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Smith 
Co.,  of  Coalville,  Leicestershire.  The  whole 
■of  the  Bath  stone  was  from  the  quarries  of  Mr. 
il.  Sumsion,  of  Bath.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Jones  foreman  to  the 
jcontractor.  The  whole  of  the  building  was 

(designed  and  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  D.  Church,  architect,  of 

i South-place,  Finsbury.  Mr.  J.  Holloway,  of 
Marmion  Works,  Lavender-hill,  Wandsworth, 
>iwas  the  builder,  and  he  completed  the  build- 
]ing  in  three  months  less  than  the  contract 
itime. 

1 Eednesford. — On  the  5th  inst.  the  foundation 
^atones  of  a new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at 
iChaae  Town  were  laid  by  Sir  J.  Swinburne,  Bart., 
land  Mr.  T.  Harrison  Evans,  of  Walsall.  The 
jbuilding  is  to  be  of  redbrick,  with  stone  facings, 
land  will  cost  about  800Z.  Mr.  J.  Short,  Chase 
l^wn,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  T.  Mason,  of 
JHednesford,  the  builder. 


Stabtirf's  ®Dl;umn. 


] The  Roman  Remains  at  Bath.  — The 
iblending  of  ancient  Roman  and  modeni  building 
Iskill  is  much  more  apparent  now  at  the  baths, 
^wing  to  a recent  discovery.  It  may  be 
cremeinbered  that  when  the  Gloucestershire 
iArcha:ological  Society  paid  a visit  to  the 
(Roman  baths,  Major  Davis  expressed  an  opinion 
‘that  the  greater  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
(King’s  Bath  was  Roman  work,  including  the 
toutline  of  an  arch  embedded  therein.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  building  around  the 
antique  circular  bath,  the  City  Architect  has  had 
drawn  a portion  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  arch, 
Iwith  the  result  that  the  latter  is,  he  is  con- 
vinced, unquestionably  Roman.  It  is  about 
2 ft.  9 in.  thick,  and  so  well  preserved  that  the 
upper  part  of  it  is  to  be  left  open  for  inspection 
and  to  admit  light.  The  bold  curve  of  the 
arch  will  thus  form  a central  and  harmonious 
object  at  the  northern  end  of  the  apartment 
which  will  enclose  the  circular  bath.  Its ' 
dimensions,  including  the  pillars  supporting  the 
arcading,  are  76  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft.  in 
[engtb,  or  about  the  same  size  as  the  banquet- 
' og-room,  the  difference  being  that  the  latter  is 
i ft.  longer.  A small  ledge  in  each  pillar  shows 
iivhere  the  ancient  work  ends  and  the  new 
oegius, — an  arrangement  that  will  prevent 
infusion  and  misapprehension.  Should  the 
lity  Architect’s  views  be  accepted,  they  must 
•end  to  modify,  to  some  extent,  the  theory 
if  the  complete  effacement  of  the  Roman 
oalneal  structure,  since  a portion  of  it  must 
aave  stood  and  been  incorporated  by  the 
(dedimval  restorers  of  the  baths.  — Bath 
Chronicle. 


STONE  QUARRIES.— III. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  METAMORPHIC  AND  IGNEOUS 
ROCKS. 

■ N the  last  article  we  gave  an  outline  of 
the  classification,  extent,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  aqueous  rocks.  We  shall 
now  endeavour  to  show  the  position  of  the 
archman,  metamorphic,  and  igneous  rocks,  with 
reference  to  them,  but  shall  not  attempt  to 
classify  further,  as  the  divisions  already  prO' 
posed  are  enough  for  our  purpose. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  find,  underneath  the 
Cambrian,  those  called  Archaean  which,  in 
most  cases,  are  highly  altered  rocks  of  pre 
Cambrian  age.  The  nonconformity  that  exists 
between  these  two  great  divisions  is  probably 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  for  the  archmans  had 
time  to  become  metamorphosed  and  denuded 
to  a very  large  extent  before  the  lowest  Cam- 
brian beds  were  depositedj  and  pebbles  formed 
of  these  archcean  rocks  are  found  at  the  base  of 
the  Cambrian,  at  many  places  in  Wales, — a good 
proof  of  their  existence  prior  to  Cambrian 
times. 

From  the  fact,  however,  that  certain  portions 
of  the  archteans  are  composed  of  lavas  and 
other  igneous  rocks,  not  very  much  altered, 
and  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  in  some 
cases, in  the  absence  of  palmontological  evidence, 
of  determining  the  base  of  the  Cambrian,  some 
geologists  have  considered  that  many  of  the 
rocks  now  classed  as  archman  were  eruptive 
and  intrusive  rocks  of  subsequent  periods. 
Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  igneous  rocks  of 
Cambrian  age  exist,  and  in  the  same  areas 
the  archman  rocks,  but  these  must  be  put  aside 
as  quite  distinct  and  separate  from  those  of 
archman  age,  especially  when  the  pebble  bod 
exists  of  the  composition  and  in  the  position 
alluded  to.  When  an  igneous  mass  bursts 
through  sedimentary  strata,  it  always  more  or 
less  alters  the  surrounding  rock  by  baking  it, 
but  it  never  produces  a pebble  bed  of  its  own 
composition  at  the  points  of  contact,  a pheno- 
menon required  by  those  who  do  not  admit  the 
archman  age  of  the  rocks,  i jsbble  bed  could 
only  be  formed  by  denudation  of  the  mass  in  the 
ordinary  manner  after  its  consolidation. 

We  enlarge  on  this  point  to  show  that 
although  many  of  the  stones  quarried  in  the 
arcbman  series  in  Wales  are  known  in  the 
market  as  granite,  they  are  not  granite  at  all. 
The  more  crystalline  varieties  have  frequently 
a gg’anitoid  structure,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
quarried  at  Twt  Hill,  Carnarvon;  but  the 
foliation  which  they  exhibit  entitles  them  to 
be  called  granitoid-gneiss  rather  than  granite. 
Again,  there  is  a total  absence  of  mica  in  some 
of  these  crystalline  rocks. 

Archman  rocks  are  found  in  the  Wrekin, 
Malvern  Hills,  Charnwood  Forest,  and  Corn- 
wall, in  England;  North  and  South  Wales; 
the  North-west  and  Grampian  Mountain  areas 
of  Scotland ; and  towards  Lough  Foyle,  and 
perhaps  in  Wicklow,  in  Ireland. 

Of  the  other  metamorphic  rocks,  slate  is  the 
most  important.  The  principal  slate  quarries 
are  situated  in  North  Wales,  especially  in 
Carnarvonshire.  Others  are  found  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  at  Delabole,  Tavistock,  &c.  Slate 
also  comes  from  upper  Silurian  rocks  near 
Kendal,  at  Ulverstone  and  Skiddaw  in  the  Lake 
district. 

Scotch  slates  are  found  near  Perth,  Dal- 
beattie, Crieff,  Forfar,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverary. 

Irish  slate  quarries  are  situated  at  Corbally, 
in  lower  Silurian  rocks  (called  Killaloe),  from 
Valencia  in  the  Devonian  series,  and  in  lower 
carboniferous  beds  at  certain  places  in  county 
Cork.  Slates  are  also  worked  at  Carrick-on- 
Suir  and  Ashford  Bridge. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  crystal- 
line igneons  rocks,  the  most  prominent  member 
of  which  is  granite. 

It  was  not  80  very  long  ago  that  granite  was 
thonght  to  be  the  oldest  rock  in  existence  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth ; in  fact,  it  was  made 
to  occupy  the  position  now  held  by  the  archmans. 
But,  thanks  to  patient  research,  it  is  now  known 
that  it  may  be  of  very  various  ages,  and  even 
granite  of  middle  Tertiary  age  has  been  exposed 
to  the  surface.  The  only  reason  why  it  is  not 
found  of  still  more  recent  age  is  because  the  great 
thickness  of  superincumbent  rocks,  necessary 
for  its  formation,  have  not  yet  been  long  enough 
subjected  to  atmospheric  agencies  to  become 
denuded  sufficiently  to  bare  the  granite  under- 
neath. 


Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  that  the  granites  of  the  British 
Islands,  although  having  a somewhat  kindi-ed 
origin,  are  of  different  ages. 

The  principal  granite  quarries  of  England 
are  situated  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  at 
Shap  in  Westmoreland.  The  rock  also  occurs 
in  the  Scilly,  Lundy,  and  Channel  Islands. 
Syenitic  granite  is  worked  round  Mountsorrel, 
and  at  Charnwood  Forest,  near  Loughborough. 

Sir  H.  de  Ja  Beche  has  shown  that  the 
granites  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  of  an 
age  intermediate  between  the  Triassic  and 
lower  Carboniferous  periods.  Many  tracts  of 
granite  in  this  area  rise  through  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  strata,  the  evidence  being  very 
clear. 

The  principal  granitic  bosses  range  from  the 
Scilly  Islands  to  Dartmoor.  That  the  various 
elates,  sandstones,  calcareous  and  trappean 
rocks  which  at  present  bound  these  granite 
bosses,  and  smaller  patches,  existed  prior  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  granite,  is  shown  by  the 
displacement  of  these  rocks  by  the  latter,  by 
the  mode  in  which  minor  groups  of  them  are 
sometimes  cut  off  by  it  on  the  line  of  strike, 
and  by  the  granitic  matter  which  has  been 
driven  from  the  bodies  of  it  into  cracks  and 
fissures  formed  in  these  adjoining  rocks.*  The 
strata  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bosses  are  meta- 
morphosed. 

Scotch  granites  are  chiefly  quarried  in 
Aberdeenshire,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Argyleshire, 
Arran,  and  Mull.  In  a lesser  degree,  it  is 
also  obtained  from  parts  of  Perthshire,  Banff- 
shire, Sutherland,  and  in  the  Hebrides. 

The  two  areas  in  Aberdeenshire,  where 
granite  is  worked,  are  in  the  vicinity  and  to  the 
northward  of  Aberdeen,  and  around  Peterhead. 
Haughton  thinks  that  the  former  granite  is 
much  more  ancient  than  the  latter.f 

Granites  occur  in  the  South  of  Scotland  in 
the  lower  Silurian  tracts.  The  strata  in  some 
cases  do  not  dip  away  from  them  on  all  sides, 
but,  with  trifling  exceptions,  maintain  their 
normal  north-east  and  south-west  strike  up  to 
the  granite  on  one  side,  and  resume  it  again  on 
the  other.  The  granite,  indeed,  has  not  merely 
pushed  aside  the  strata  so  as  to  make  its  way 
past,  but  actually  occupies  the  place  of  so  much 
Silurian  rock,  which  has  disappeared  as  if  it 
had  been  blown  out  or  melted  up  into  the 
granite.  There  is  usually  a metamorphosed 
belt  of  about  a mile  in  width,  in  which,  as  they 
approach  the  granite,  the  stratified  rocks  assume 
a schistose  or  gneissoid  character.  Numerous 
small,  dark,  often  angular  patches  or  fragments 
of  mica-schist  may  be  observed  in  the  marginal 
parts  of  the  granite.  Occasionally  granite 
veins  protrude  from  the  main  masses,  but  in 
the  metamorphosed  zone  which  surronnds  the 
Criffel  granite  area  in  Kirkcudbright,  hundreds 
of  dykes  and  veins  of  various  igneons  rooks 
occnr.J 

Granite  is  chiefly  obtained  in  Ireland  from  the 
following  districts  : — Donegal,  Galway,  Wick- 
low, Wexford,  Dublin,  in  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Mourne,  at  Newry,  Slieve  Croob,  Carlingford 
mountain,  Belleck,  co.  Fermanagh,  and  in  a few 
islands. 

The  granites  of  Galway  are  associated  with 
strata  probably  of  lower  Silurian  age.  The 
most  extensive  granite  district  in  the  British 
islands  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  It  stretches 
south  from  Dublin  tbrougb  tba  counties  of 
Wicklow  and  Carlow  into  Kilkenny  and  Wex- 
ford, and  occupies  an  area  about  70  miles  in 
length  and  from  7 to  17  miles  in  width.  This 
mass  supplies  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
relation  between  granite  and  the  surrounding 
rocks.  The  lower  Silurian  strata  in  which  it  is 
found  was  apparently  contorted  before  the 
granite  made  its  appearance.  Patches  of  lower 
Silurian  beds  that  lie  on  it,  at  distances  from 
tbe  main  mass,  occur  in  such  a manner  as  to 
bear  no  apparent  relation  to  tho  movements 
which  it  could  have  produced.  For  a mile  or 
more,  the  aqueous  rocks  which"  surrounded  tho 
mass  have  been  made  into  mica-schist  (a  meta- 
morphic rock),  whilst  veins  from  the  central 
mass  pierce  it  in  several  directions. 

The  granite  of  the  Moume  district  is  of  great 
interest,  although  it  is  not  much  quarried.  It 
is  an  example  of  granite  that  has  forced  its  way 
en  masse  into  its  overlying  rocks.  Prof.  Hull, 
in  speaking  of  it,  says  it  is,  in  that  sense,  truly 
irruptive,  and  seems  to  have  been  intruded 
amongst  tbe  stratified  rocks  in  a state  bordering 


* Rep.  on  Geolo(fy  of  Cornwall,  &c.  (1830),  p.  185. 
t Proceedings  Royal  Society,  xviii.  (1870). 
j Geike,  “ Test-Book  of  Geol.”  (1S82),  p.  643. 
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on  solidity,  and  with  a temperature  only  suffi- 
cient to  indurate,  but  not  to  completely  meta- 
morphose the  Silurian  rocks  by  which  it  is 
Bnrrounded,  and,  in  some  places,  surmounted.* 
Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that  along  the 
outer  margin  and  in  extruded  veins  it  passes 
into  a quartz  porphyry, f — a rock  made  funda- 
mentally of  a very  fine-grained  ground  mass, 
composed  mainly  of  orthoclase  felspar,  and 
quartz,  through  which  some  of  the  minerals  are 
crystallised  in  conspicuous  forms. 

The  granite  of  Carliogford  mountain,  which 
in  some  parts  is  syenitic,  is  thought  to  be  newer 
in  age  than  the  carboniferous  period,  and  it  is 
seen  penetrating  carboniferons  limestone. 

The  syenite  quarries  of  Great  Britain  are  few 
in  number,  but  are  mostly  very  well  known  in 
the  market,  because  of  the  excellent  road  metal 
some  of  them  produce.  Patches  of  syenite  exist 
scattered  over  our  islands,  notably  in  the  Malvern 
Hills,  Mountsorrel  district,  four  or  five  places 
in  North  Wales;  Strontian,  Argyleahire,  and 
Isle  of  Skye,  in  Scotland ; in  Donegal  and  the 
Carliogford  mountain  in  Ireland ; and  lastly, 
but  not  least,  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  It  is 
from  the  two  latter  islands  that  the  well-known 
tough  road-metal  comes. 

We  will  now  say  something  of  the  non- 
crystalline  igneous  rocks  or  lavas.  Many  large 
Continental  towns  are  built  largely  of  the  com- 
pact lavas  and  toffs  quarried  in  their  vicinity  ; 
but  although  we  have  plenty  of  such  rocks  in 
our  islands  they  have  never  been  quarried  to 
any  great  extent.  This  arises  principally  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  kinds  are  not  durable  and 
require  very  careful  selection,  and  unless  judi- 
ciously arranged  they  have  not  a very  attractive 
appearance.  In  some  districts,  however,  they 
are  used  for  building  and  road  metal.  They 
occur  principally  in  the  Lake  District,  Bardon 
Hill  (Leicestershire),  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
South  of  Durham,  and  North  of  Yorkshire; 
North  and  South  Wales ; the  Cheviot  Hills ; 
Arran,  Mull,  and  many  parts  of  Scotland ; 
North-east  of  Ireland ; and  dotted  here  and 
there  in  most  of  the  granite  districts. 


|l0ohs. 


Die  altcn  Kyprier  in  Kunsi  und  Culfxca.  Stndien 
von  Dr.  A.  E.  J.  Holwerda.  Mit  mehreren 
lithographischen  Abbildungen  nnd  einer 
Lichtdrnck-Tafol.  Leiden,  Brill.  1885. 

nT  has  been  too  ranch  the  fashion  to 
regard  the  art  of  Cyprus  as  valuable 
chiefly  because  it  reflected  in  suc- 
cession the  arts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Phcenicia, 
and  Greece.  This  misconception  Dr.  Holwerda 
sets  right.  He  shows  that  from  its  earliest 
rise  down  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.  there 
is  in  Cyprian  work  a clearly  recognisable 
element  which  is  neither  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Phcenician,  nor  Hellenic.  To  the  analysis  of 
this  proper  and  peculiar  Cyprian  factor  he 
devotes  the  most  important  section  of  bis  book. 
He  gives,  however,  also  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  well-known  bronze  bowl  of 
Idalium,  with  its  frieze  representing  a sacri- 
ficial ceremony.  This  ceremony  he  believes 
was  in  honour  of  the  Cyprian  Aphrodite. 
From  this  bowl  he  proceeds  to  an  interesting 
survey  of  the  general  custom  of  votive  offer- 
ings,_ and  more  especially  of  the  custom  of 
offering  the  portrait  of  the  worshipper.  The 
book  is  illustrated  by  seven  lithographic  plates 
and  two  heliotypes,  including  a reproduction 
of  the  famous  bowl.  It  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  interested,  not  only  in  the  art  of  the 
East,  but  by  those  who  are  concerned  to  un- 
ravel the  complex  influences  that  acted  on  the 
development  of  archaic  Greek  art.  It  has  this 
farther  interest  for  English  readers,  that  Dr. 
Holwerda’s  views  are  avowedly  based  on  a care- 
ful study  of  the  Cyprian  antiquities  of  the 
British  Museum. 


Adolf  Boetticher.  Olympia  das  Fest  und  seine 
Stiitte  nacJi  den  Bcrichten  der  Alien  und  den 
Ergehnissen  der  deutschen  Ausgrahungen. 
Mit  95  Holzschnitten  nnd  21  Tafeln  in 
Kapferradierung,  Lichtdruck  Litliographie, 
&c.  Zweite  durch  sesebene  nnd  erweiteste 
Anflago.  Berlin  : Jul.  Springer.  1886. 

It  is  a sign  of  the  constantly-increasing  inter- 
est in  archajological  matters  that  a second 
edition^  of  Dr.  Boetticher’s  popular  book  on 
Olympia  should  be  required,  and  we  are  glad 
that  he  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  enlarge 


* Buildiog  and  Orn»m.  Stones  (1872),  p.  44. 
t Sea  horizontal  section,  >’'o.  22,  Geol.  Sott.  Ireland. 


the  scope  of  the  work,  and,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  illustration,  very  materially  to  im- 
prove it.  The  metope  reliefs  of  the  Zeus 
Temple  have  entirely  fresh  woodcuts  ; the  head 
of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  is  beantifully 
reproduced.  Griitner's  restoration  of  the 
Nike  also  appears  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
portrait  statue  of  an  Elean  woman  with  the 
signattire  of  the  Athenian  sculptor,  Dionysios, 
son  of  Apollonios.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
increased  number  of  its  architectural  plans 
that  the  new  edition  is  most  noteworthy.  The 
Exedra  of  Herodes  Atticus  is  now  amply 
illustrated,  and  many  details  about  the  various 
treasure-houses  have  been  added.  The  prin- 
cipal additions  to  the  text  occurs  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  buildings  of  Macedonian  times, 
and  in  the  sketch  given  of  the  history  of 
Olympia  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  book  is 
not  so  widely  known  in  England  as  it  deserves, 
even  for  non- German  readers  it  is  a valuable 
possession  on  account  of  its  wealth  of  illustra- 
tions, by  a study  of  which,  in  connexion  with 
the  Olympian  casts  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  a very  good  notion  of  the  principal 
discoveries  may  be  obtained. 


and  elasticity  of  materials  is  first  dealt  with,  i 
The  definitions  of  stresses  and  strains  are  given  i 
in  the  usual  way.  The  application  of  these  < 
principles  to  pipes,  cylinders,  and  riveted  joints  i 
is  next  discussed,  after  which  come  a couple  of  : 
chapters  on  simple  beams  and  cantilevers,  and  ^ 
on  restrained  beams  and  continuous  beams.  ; 
The  compression  of  columns,  the  tension  of  I 
shafts,  and  results  of  combined  stresses  are  t 
duly  considered,  and  the  book  ends  with  an  r 
appendix  and  some  tables  of  constants.  All 
these  subjects  are  treated  from  an  academical . 
point  of  view,  and  to  the  student  who  already  j 
possesses  a fair  knowledge  of  mathematics  the  t 
exercises  set  will  afford  an  excellent  means  of  I 
sharpening  the  understanding  and  exercising  ■ 
the  powers  of  the  mind  generally. 


The  Iron  Process  : a Certain,  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Effectual  Remedy  for  the  Danger, 
Nuisance,  Cost,  and  Inefficiency  of  the  Methods 
now  adopted  for  dealing  with  Seicage.  By 
Francis  R.  Condeb,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Guild- 
ford : Billing  & Sons.  1886. 

Mb.  F.  R.  Condeb,  C.E.,  proposes  to  treat 
town  sewage  with  sulphate  of  iron.  He  has 
gone,  indeed,  a little  farther  than  a bare  pro- 
position,  having  taken  a patent  for  the 
process,  and  applied  it,  on  a small  scale,  at 
Guildford  and  Stratford  at  Bow,  as  stated  in 
the  pamphlet  above  named,  and  has  procured 
from  Mr.  G.  Midgley  Taylor,  F.C.S.,  an 
analysis  of  sewage  treated  with  the  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  iron,  by  which  he  finds 
that  “ the  putrescent  character  of  both  pre- 
cipitate and  effluent  is  entirely  removed,  and 
all  germs  are  destroyed  by  the  iron,  as  far  as 
microscopic  analysis  has  yet  been  carried.”  The 
use  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  not  new,  as  Mr.  Conder 
no  doubt  knows ; it  formed  a principal  ingre- 
dient in  the  process  patented  in  1867  by  Mr. 
Bonneville  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Houzeau  & 
Devedeix,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  Holden’s  pro- 
cess, from  having  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Argus 
Holden,  of  Bradford,  Yorks.,  and  by  him  recom- 
mended for  general  use  in  dealing  with  town 
sewage,  but  it  was  expressly  declared  by  that 
patent  that  lime  was  to  be  used  with  the  other 
ingredient.  Now  lime  produces  in  the  sludge  de- 
posited, and  in  the  water  flowing  off,  characters 
which  are  objectionable,  and  Mr.  Conder  uses 
the  iron  only,  which  wo  think  may  answer  very 
well  if  it  can  be  thoroughly  incorporated, — 
a small  quantity  of  iron  with  a largo  quan- 
tity of  sewage.  This  requires  either  a long 
time  or  powerful  machinery,  and  either  of 
these  involves  expense,  for  time  means  tank 
room.  Several  good  processes  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  clarification  of  sewage  water, 
but  when  put  into  practice  they  become  of  no 
effect,  because  town  autborities  omit  the  more 
expensive  ingredient  and  fall  back  upon  lime 
alone,  which  is  cheap  ; it  serves,  however,  the 
purpose  of  town  authorities  in  showing  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  they  are  doing 
something. 


A Manual  of  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodete*  ; 

M.A.  London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 
This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  treating  of  a i 
variety  of  subjects  that  lie  at  the  root  of  the  3 
mechanic’s  craft.  It  has  but  two  faults : the  3 
first,  a rather  serious  one,  that  there  is  no  ; 
index  ; and  the  second,  which  is  aggravated  by  f 
the  first,  that  it  embraces  too  wide  a field  of  i 
research.  These  defects  render  the  book  i 
unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  reference;  for, 
although  it  contains  ranch  excellent  informa-  ■ 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  pitch  on  it.  . 
However,  the  work  is  declared  to  be  for  the  use  : 
of  students,  and  has,  therefore,  we  suppose, 
been  prepared  more  for  the  class-room  than  the  3 
workshop.  We  can  hardly  find  fault  with  the  3 
author  for  the  class  of  readers  be  selects,  but  t 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  so  much  facility  ; 
and  clearness  of  expression  should  not  have  ? 
been  put  to  more  practical  account.  The  book  5 
opens  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  3 
properties  of  matter,  measures  of  velocity,  the  e 
laws  of  motion,  and  measure  of  force.  The ; 
author  follows  the  beaten  track,  and  clearly  j 
in  such  matters  as  these  there  is  little  new  t 
to  be  said.  The  principles  of  the  parallel-  ■ 
ogram  of  forces,  of  gravity,  conversion  of  i 
motion,  &c.,  lead  up  to  the  application  of  i 
natural  laws  to  the  science  of  mechanics,  a t 
large  number  of  illustrations  from  practical  1 
work  being  given. 


The  Mechanics  of  Materials,  and  of  Beams, 
Columns,  and  Shafts.  By  Mansfield  Merri- 
M.VN.  New  York : John  Wiley  & Sons. 
London  : John  Triibner  & Co. 

This  is  one  of  an  already  large  and  ever- 
increasing  class  of  books  prepared  by  the 
professor  for  the  class-room.  On  the  first 
page  we  are  informed  that  “ The  principal 
materials  used  in  engineering  constructions  aie 
timber,  brick,  stone,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron, 
and  steel,” — information  practical  enongb,  if 
not  very  original  or  exhaustive.  Wearefurther 
informed,  by  means  of  a table,  that  the  average 
weight  of  “timber”  is  40  Ib.  per  cubic  foot, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  0-6 ; whilst  “stone” 
weighs  160  lb.  per  cnbic  foot,  and  has  a specific 
gravity  of  2'0.  These  figures  are  to  bo  “ care- 
fully memorised  ” as  “a  basis  for  more  precise 
knowledge,”  and  “ unless  otherwise  stated  are 
used  in  the  examples  and  problems  in  the 
book.”  This  will  give  a good  idea  of  the 
method  of  the  book.  With  regard  to  the 
manner  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 


The  Practical  Mechanic’s  Workshop  Companion.  . 
By  William  Templeton.  New  edition,  re-  ■ 
vised  and  enlarged  by  Walter  S.  Hutton.', 
London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 

Our  old  familiar  “ Templeton  ” comes  to  ns  in  a i 
new  guise.  Years  before  the  numerous  modem  a 
engineers’  ]iocket-books,  and  such-like  compila-  ■ 
tions  were  bom  or  thought  of,  Templeton  waas 
the  only  friend  that  the  mechanic  could  call  his  j 
own.  But,  like  other  faithful  servants,  “Tem-  • 
pleton  ” became  somewhat  rnsty  in  the  conrse  e 
of  many  years’  work,  so  that  when  younger  and  1 
more  vigorous  rivals  arose,  he  gradually  became  e 
less  and  less  consnlted.  The  publishers  have,  ■, 
however,  recast  the  work,  and  added  to  it  such  h 
information  os  will  bring  it  up  to  the  require-  • 
ments  of  to-day.  There  are  all  the  old  tables,  i, 
and,  so  far  as  cor  memory  carries  us, — for  we  e 
must  plead  guilty  to  some  ingratitude  to  our  old  i 
servitor,  which  has  dropped  out  of  sight  during  ’ 
the  last  few  years, — the  first  part  of  the  book,  k 
remains  very  much  as  it  was  of  old.  The  e 
“ Simple  Practical  Questions,”  the  chapter  on  o 
Geometry,  the  “Mensuration  of  Solids,”  and  d 
such-like  elucidations  of  knotty  points  in  the« 
smallest  compass,  will  doubtless  be  again  and  d 
again  referred  to  by  tbe  budding  engineer  or  i 
hard-handed  mechanic,  as  they  have  been  so  c 
often  in  times  past, — unless,  indeed,  science-  :• 
classes  and  technical  education  shall  render  text-  .• 
books  of  any  kind  unnecessary. 

Tables  are,  of  course,  given  of  diameters,  i 
areas,  and  circumferences  of  circles.  Squares*! 
cubes,  roots,  and  reciprocals  occupy  a consider-  ■ 
able  space.  The  book  has  been  so  far  brought. I 
down  to  date  as  to  treat  of  tbe  gas-engine  and  c 
compound  locomotive  engine.  Prof.  Kennedy’s 'i 
riveting  experiments  are  also  quoted  at  some  ( 
length.  We  find  no  mention  of  triple  compound  t 
engines  ; or,  for  that  matter,  of  marine  engines!! 
of  any  type.  The  Galloway  boiler  is  illustrated*! 
but  no  illustration  is  given  of  any  other  class. 


Professor  Merriman  has  a scholarly  talent  for 


I clear  and  simple  explanation.  The  resistance 


A Ti'eatise  on  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in) 
Machinery  and  Millxeork.  By  Robert  H.l 
Thurston,  A.M.  New  York  : John  Wiley  &-i 
Sons.  London  : Triibner  & Co. 

The  work  undertaken  by  Professor  Thursto'n  isi 
one  of  great  importance,  to  which  too  little] 
attention  has  been  paid.  The  millowner  or? 
manufacturer  studies  how  to  reduce  expenditure? 
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iin  many  ways ; by  economy  ia  first  cost  of  coal, 
'by  better  combustion  of  fuel,  by  increased 
befficioncy  of  heating  surface  of  the  boiler,  or, 
llm  the  engine,  by  compounding  the  cylinders, 
fcby  higher  pressures  and  piston  speeds,  but  too 
boften  loses  more  than  the  gain  obtained  by 
!i  such  efforts  in  an  unscientific  train  of  gearing, 
ror  undue  friction  of  moving  parts.  The  reason 
jofthisis  not  far  to  seek.  The  generation  of 
^ steam  and  the  best  manner  of  using  it  in  the 
I steam-engine  have  always  been  favourite  studies 
Sboth  with  men  of  science  and  practical  engi- 
^neers;  and  their  importance  is  too  often  in- 

isisted  on  to  be  neglected.  Efficiency  of  the 
moving  parts  appears,  however,  not  to  have  the 
same  fascination  for  the  maiority  of  those 
persona  manufacturers  mostly  depend  upon  for 
counsel  and  instruction,  althoirgh,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
power  sui^iilied  is  often  lost  in  this  way,  its 
i)  commercial  importance  will  bo  duly  recognised. 

ilt  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  book  in  question 
ia  additionally  welcome. 

Although  Professor  Thurston  cannot  claim  to 
r have  done  for  the  mechanic  what  Froude  did 
h for  the  naval  architect  by  original  research  and 

! experiment,  he  deserves  our  thanks  for  having 
brought  together  so  much  useful  information 
between  the  covers  of  a single  volume.  The 
first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  nature 
^ and  theory  of  friction,  in  which  the  question  ia 
I efficiently  and  simply  handled.  Although  there 
I ia  a great  deal  in  this  section  that  any  person  of 
I ordinary  intelligence  will  be  able  to  follow,  it 
i stands  to  reason  that  to  follow  so  complex  a 
ji  subject  right  through  requires  a higher  mathe- 
i matical  knowledge  than  is  generally  pesseased 
• by  those  who  are  not  professional  engineers. 

E In  the  chapter  on  lubricants  the  different 
B materials  most  commonly  in  use  are  treated  of, 
|l  and  their  values  in  various  situations  assigned. 
4 Sperm  oil  is  given  the  first  place  as  a general 
i lubricant  for  bearings,  but  its  high  price  pre- 
R eludes  it  from  being  used  generally.  Lubri- 
i cators  of  various  sorts  are  also  treated  of,  some 
of  the  newest  kinds  being  illustrated  in  this 
3 section.  The  work  concludes  with  the  details 
of  a number  of  experiments  on  the  friction  of 
R surfaces,  and  some  remarks  on  the  “ Finance  of 
4 Lost  Work.” 


I Calvert’s  Mechanic's  Reference  Boole  of  Practical 

i and  Entertaining  Information  for  Handicrafts- 
\ men.  Manchester  and  London;  John  Hey- 
' wood.  Manchester : John  Calvert.  1886. 

I]  This  is,  in  fact,  a reprint  of  Calvert’s  Mechanic’s 
I Almanac  from  1880  to  1885.  It  contains  a 
I*  great  deal  of  information  arranged  (or  not 
E arranged)  in  a rather  hap-hazard  and  miscel- 
3 laneous  manner.  We  doubt  if  these  miscellany 
li  collections  do  anything  to  promote  real  study, 
J but  they  ai'a  sometimes  useful  for  reference 
|l  when  a bit  of  special  information  is  wanted, 
li  and  when  well  indexed,  as  this  volume  appears 
to  be. 

\ The  “Practical  Treatise  on  Mensuration” 

ii  appended  to  the  volume  has,  however,  a distinct 
li  and  appreciable  value. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTBA,OTS  OF  SPEOIJIOATIONS. 

[ 10,021,  Revolving  Shutters.  A.  Dufrtine, 

ii  Paris. 

C To  obviate  the  noise  in  shutters  of  corrugated 
'(  metal,  which  noise  is  occasioned  by  the  space  which 
J it  is  requisite  to  leave  between  the  shutter  and  its 
i guides,  improvements  are  introduced  into  theii-  con- 
r struction,  Bands  or  strips  of  suitable  section,  so  as 
d not  to  impede  the  rolling,  move  in  guides  only  large 
C enough  to  permit  a sliding  movement  of  the  bands 
K therein.  In  this  manner  the  play  being  considerably 
'i  reduced  the  noise  is  prevented.  One  or  more  bauds 
I of  steel  are  Btted  to  shutters  of  great  width  in  order 
y to  give  rigidity  to  the  shutter. 

S 7,362,  Shop  Counters.  W.  Parnall. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  doors  in 
;i  the  counter,  which  is  of  the  usual  shape,  so  that  the 
1 contents  may  be  withdrawn  and  placed  in  cold-air 
i or  ico  chambers  constructed  also  in  the  counter, 
b The  front  top  edge  or  angular  corner  is  cut  away  to 
< allow  show-cases,  biscuit  tins,  &c.,  to  be  placed 
h therein. 

;<  5,393,  Stop  for  Doors  and  Windows.  A. 

i-  Spencer. 

^ The  seating  for  the  rubber  stop  or  cushion  is 
f.  shaped  in  such  a mauner  that  when  the  screws  that 
li  fasten  the  holder  down  are  tightened,  the  base  of  the 
li  indiarubber  cushion  is  forced  into  the  shape  of  a 
I collar,  thereby  preventing  the  possibility  of  pulling 
: the  rubber  stop  or  cushiou  out. 


12,470,  Whitewash  Brush.  T.  Murphy. 

This  device  ia  intended  to  remedy  the  defect  in 
brushes  of  the  ordinary  make,  whore  the  handles  are 
weakened  by  the  cutting  of  apertures  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  knots  of  bristles,  and  are  liable  to  split. 
Whitewash  or  distemper  brushes  are  usually  made 
of  two  or  three  knots,  that  is,  separate  bundles  of 
hair,  placed  side  by  side  in  a single  row.  These 
“knots”  are  attached  to  a flat  wood  handle  in  such 
a rainner  that  the  wood  is  in  the  centre,  the  hair 
being  firmly  bound  to  it  with  wire  or  twine.  To 
leave  space  for  this  binding  or  tying,  a slot  or  open- 
ing is  made  in  the  wobd  handle  between  each  knot, 
which  causes  the  tendency  to  split.  The  improve- 
ment consists  of  a shield  or  plate  of  metal,  leather, 
or  some  other  strong  substance  placed  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  handle,  and  surrounding  or 
traversing  the  apertures,  and  braced  or  fastened, 
so  that,  should  a fracture  take  place  in  the  wooa, 
the  handle  cannot  separate,  and  the  usofulnoss  of 
the  brush  remains  unimpaired. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTEBS  PATENT. 

July  2. — 8,665,  W.  Barraclough,  Safety  Locked 
Door  Chains. — 8,676,  W.  Temple,  Mouthpiece  for 
Horizontal  Brickmaking  Machines.  — 8,697,  S. 
Johnson,  Sanitary  Arrangement  for  Water-closets, 
— 8,699,  R.  Melhuish,  Woodworker’s  Cramp. — 
8,713,  M.  Blanchard,  Ornamental  Tiles,  &c. 

July  3. — 8,725,  J.  Bennett,  Pigments. — 8,731, 
E.  Abate,  Stoves. — 8,747,  J.  Aniello  and  Others, 
Anti-fouling  and  Preservative  Paint  or  Varnish. 

July  5.~  8,763,  S.  Ingham  and  Others,  Multiple 
Wood-turning  Machine. — 8,765,  R.  Adams,  Fittings 
for  Convertible  Sashes,  &c. 

July  6. — 8,790,  J.  Evans,  sen.,  Bench  Vices. — 
8,793,  G.  Schultz,  Window  Fastenings. — 8,797, 
T.  Thorp,  Glass  EnamelUng.— 8,818,  M.  Rothschild, 
Mortising  Machines. — 8,837,  F.  Lyte,  White  Lead. 

Jtily  7.-8,872,  W,  Potter  and  Others,  Hinges 
and  Door  Closers. — 8,873,  E.  Grach,  Dressing 
Stones,  Tiles,  and  Flags. — 8,876,  H.  Hennes,  Self- 
acting Fastenings  for  Doors  and  Windows. — 8,886, 
J.  Price  and  J.  Wayne,  Fire  Grates. — 8,889,  W. 
Dryden,  Fastening  Window  Sashes. 

July  8. — 8,919,  J.  Hart,  Locks,  Latches,  &c. — 
8,937,  E.  Hiscox,  Connecting  Gas,  Water  Pipes, 
&c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,887,  S.  Giles  and  W.  Petrie,  Decorating  Lin- 
crusta  Walton,  ifec.— 5,316,  W.  Allen,  Automatic 
Syphon  for  flushing  closets. — 5,697,  H.  Weinreicb, 
Ground-brushes  lor  Painting. — 6,091,  C.  Sluyterman, 
Preventing  Shock.<  in  Water  Supply-pipes.— 6,100, 
W.  Macfarlane,  Water-closets. — 6,176,  J.  Deeley, 
Flushing  Cisterns. — 6,653,  J.  Higson,  Riddles  for 
Brick-making,  &c. — 6,865,  J.  Asbury,  Traps  for 
Drains,  A'-c. — 6,920,  E.  Edwards,  Pneumatic  Appa- 
ratus for  Actuating  Doors,  Bolts,  &.c. — 7,114,  R. 
Stoffert  and  T.  Dykes,  Girders. — 7,292,  W.  Brenton, 
Sash  Fastener.— 7,307,  W.  Verity  and  J.  Walker, 
Construction  of  Floors. — 7,326,  E.  Breething, 
Roofing  Tiles,  kc. — 8,090,  B.  Ash,  Ventilation. — 
5,752,  J.  Parsons,  Drain-pipe. — 5,950,  T.  and  H. 
Grimbleby,  Roofing  Tiles.— 6,486,  H.  Price,  Hopper 
Ventilating  Casements. — 6,509,  P.  Justice,  Gas- 
fittings. — 6^,912,  G.  Butt,  Wood  Mouldings. — 8,318, 
S.  Wallis  and  T.  Wiseman,  Cowl. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppoeitionfor  tteo  monittt. 

10,416,  J.  Shanks,  Water-closets. — 10,721,  T. 
Mercer,  Collecting  and  Storing  Rain-water  from 
Roofs. — 11,114,  G.  Greig,  Diffusing  Air  Supplied 
for  Ventilation. — 12,156,  J.  Bedford,  Ventilators. 
— 12,468,  J.  Cushing,  Water-closet  Basin. — 12,832, 
B.  Skipworth,  Self-acting  Window  Fastener. — 
6,099,  R.  Mason,  jun.,  Valve  Apparatus  for  Water- 
closets. — 6,850,  G.  Redfern,  Preventing  Concussion 
in  Water-pipes. — 7,242,  N.  Haigh,  Automatic 
Feeding-motion  for  Wood  Tononing  Machines. — 
10,249,  J.  White,  Water  Waste  Preventing  Cistern. 
— 11,001,  W.  Hassall,  JointingStoneware,  Concrete 
Pipes,  &c. — 11,141,  H.  Dickson,  Chimney  Tops. — 
11,458,  J.  Farmer,  Making  and  Pressing  Bricks. — 
11,462,  C.  Walton,  Pressing,  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 
12,056,  T.  Normauton,  Ventilating  Apparatus. — 
14,726,  R.  Lee  and  J.  Hodgson,  Concrete  Fireproof 
Building  Material. — 7,361,  H.  Lake,  Manufacture 
of  Cement. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOBT. 

Junr  1. 

By  Dbiveh  & Co. 

Addington,  Kent — A fruit  and  hop  plantation, 

4a.  Or.  18p.,  freehold  £350 

Eight  freehold  cottages  and  gardens  G80 

By  WiLEiNsoN  k Son. 

Brighton — 19,  Albany-villas,  copyhold  1,000 

Jtjlx  2. 

By  Dbivee  k Co. 

Isle  oi  Wight,  Ryde — The  freehold  residence,  Daver 

Bank 410 

2,  Chester  Houses,  term  9C3  years,  no  ground-rent  400 
July  6. 

By  Tunlet  & Co. 

Shoreditch— 138  and  139,  High-street,  78  years, 

ground-rent  13.  i 2,700 

Chelsea— 43,  Whitehead's-grove,  and  a ground-rent 

of  14Z.  a year,  21  years,  ground-rent  la 630 

7and  9,  Waltou-street,  66  years,  ground-rent  IZ.  1,700 


I 


86,  Walton-street,  56  years,  no  ground-rent 

35  to  41  odd,  Green-street,  and  a ground-rent  of 

4Z,,  term  67  years,  no  ground-rent  

1 and  3,  Rawling-street,  14  years,  ground-rent  Is. 

42,  Godfrey-street,  Sii  years,  ground-rent  IZ 

Hammersmith— Ground-rent  of  28Z.  10s.,  reversion 

in  about  70  years  

By  MrsBELL  & Scobbli,. 

City-road — 21  to  24,  Richmond-atreet,  freehold 

Hammersmith-  268,  King-street,  23  years,  ground- 

rent  6Z 

By  WETnEBiLL  & Ghbbn. 

Harrow — Orchard  and  Labumham  Houses,  freehold 
JULT  6. 

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Camberwell— 30  and  31,  Clarendon-street,  39  years, 

ground-rent  6Z.  lOs 

Lambeth— 67,  Regent-street,  freehold  

Wandsworth — 7,  8,  and  9,  Lydden-road,  freehold  ... 

Garratt-lane — Two  plots  of  freehold  land 

By  Dbbsnham,  Tbwson,  & Co. 
Camberwell— 63  and  64,  New  Church-road,  freehold 
Worcester  Park,  Redcross-road— Ground-rents  of 

16Z., reversion  in79year8  

Grafton-road,  two  enclosures  of  land,  6a.  3r.  28p. 

freehold  

Grafton-road,  enclosures  of  land,  31a.  Ir.  4p. 

freehold  

Saliabury-road,  two  enclosures  of  land,  8a.  Ir.  Mp. 

freehold  

By  Chinhoce,  Galbwoktht,  k Co. 
Yorkshire,  near  Ripon— The  East  Tanfield  Estate, 

containing  1,100a.  2r.  2p.,  freehold 

July  7. 

Bv  Salteb,  Rex,  k Co. 

Fulham— 37,  Lilyville-road,  92  years,  ground-rent  8Z. 

By  IZAED  & Dawe. 

Cumberland  Market— 20,  Eedhill-street,  36  years, 

ground-rent  19Z 

Somers  Town — 43  and  49,  Little  Clarendon-street, 

4 years,  ground-rent  14Z 

By  W.  Hall. 

Waltham — 1 to  4,  Alfred-cottages,  freehold 

Edgware-rosd — o.  268,  term  ,6  years,  ground-rent 

6 Z.,  with  reversion  for  14  years  

Jolt  8. 

By  Beadkl  k Co. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  near — Two  plots  of  freehold 

land,  Oa.  3r.  26p 

By  H.  V.  Chew. 

Poplar — 2,  Woollett-aireet,  freehold 

By  Dcnn  k SouAN. 

City — A profit  rental  of  241Z.  14s.,  term  19  years  ... 
Jolt  8. 

By  Injiax,  Shabp,  k HAEaiKCTON. 

City,  Clement’s-Iane— Ground-rent  of  62Z.  lOs., 

reversion  in  54  years  

Norwood,  Auokland-road— The  residences  Summer- 
leigh  and  Redholme,  96  years,  ground-rent4Z.... 

Lower  Claptou- 149,  Clarence-road,  freehold 

By  Debehham,  Tbwson,  k Co. 
Wbitecbapel-road— No.  106  and  1,  Thomas-street, 

23  years,  ground-rent  70Z 

By  Newbon  k Haedino. 

Islington— 26,  Compton-terrace,  31  years,  ground- 

rent  lOZ 

Nos.  257  and  268,  tJpper-atreet,  freehold 

Camden  Town— 16d,  Great  College-street,  freehold 
By  H.  Rctlbt. 

Regent’s  Park — Ground-rent  of  6Z.,  reversion  in 

61  years  

Ground-rent  of  11.  ll’a.,  reversion  in  63  years 

Euston-square— Ground- rents  of  31Z.,  term  33 years 
Hampsteud-road— 7,  Little  George-street,  24  years, 

ground-rent,  4Z.  7s 

Camden  Town— 183,  Arlington-road,  25  years, 
ground-rent  4Z 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Bethnal  Green — 33,  Collingwood-street,  freehold  ... 
Mile  End— 145,  147,  and  157,  Jubilee-street,  and  4, 

Woolsey-street,  14  years,  ground-rent  16Z 

149  and  156,  Jubilee-street,  14  years,  ground-rent 

4Z.  lOs 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Wandsworth  Common — 5,  Arundel-terrace, freehold 
Peckhnm,  Carlton-grove— Ground-rents  of  40Z.,  re- 

version  in  67  years  

Dalston- 42,  Colveetoa-creacent,  70  years,  ground- 

rent  11. 10s 

Kennington— 44  and  46,  Devonshire-street,  4 years, 

ground-rent  6Z 

By  Bliss  & Sons. 

Hackney -road — 69  and  61,  Dove-row,  freehold 

46,  Mansford-atreet,  freehold  

14  and  16,  Minerva-street,  18  years,  ground-rent 


37,  39,  and  41,  Temple-street,  13  years,  ground. 

rent  0Z.  138.  6d 

1,  li,  2,  and  3,  Seabright-street,  33  years,  ground- 

rent  12Z.  2s 

Hoxton— 13,  Allerton-street,  21  years,  ground-rent 

6Z.  78.  2d 

16  and  18,  Allerton-street,  21  years,  ground-rent 

11.  7s 

29, 30,  and  31,  Allerton-street,  21  years,  ground- 

rent  lOZ 

Peckham— 60,  63,  78,  and  80,  HUl-street,  and 
ground-rents  of  109Z.  4s.,  2i  years,  ground-rent 

68Z.  168.  

Bethnal  Green- The  Bricklayers’  Arms  public- 

house,  freehold  

16  and  17,  Church-row,  freehold 

Jolt  9. 

Bv  H.  C.  Newson. 

Pimlieo— 43,  Moretou-placo,  46  j ears,  ground-rent 

8Z 

Eccleston-square — 28,  Berwick-street,  34  years, 

ground-rent  6Z 

Pimlico — 167,  Taebbrook-street,  41  years,  ground- 

rent  8Z 

Westminster- 13,  Winchester-terrace,  48  years, 

ground-rent  6Z.  ICs 

12,  Vincent -street,  23  years,  ground-rent  6Z 

14  to  24  even,  Vincent-street,  23  years,  ground- 

rent,  36Z 

By  Noeton,  Teist,  Watnex,  A Co. 

St.  Giles’s— 69,  High-street,  freehold 

Kennington-grove— Copyhold  ground-rents  of  70Z., 
term  69  years 
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Br  Hampton  & Sons. 

Clerkenwell— 25  toS’Sodd,  Exmoutb-street,  29  years, 

ground-reat,  1211 £1,83') 

By  Bakbb  & Sons. 

Ham  Commoa— The  freehold  residence,  Selby 

Koase  

liindfleld,  Sussex — Two  copyhold  cottages,  and  a 

plot  of  land 

Shenley— An  enclosure  of  freehold  land,  9a.  Or.  19p. 

An  enclosure  of  freehold  land,  29a.  3r.  Up 2_ 

An  enclosure  of  freehold  land,  35a.  Or.  12p 3,000 

By  Q.  A.  ‘Wilkinson. 

Eomsey— Ground-rents  of  64Z.,  rerersion  in  91  years  1,240 

Ground-rents  of  42L,  reversion  in  91  years 

Anerle^ — 18,  Beverley-road,  79  years,  groond-rent 


MEETINGS. 


Satuedat,  Jclt  17. 

Architeefural  Anociation. — Visit  to  Penshurst  Place  and 
Chiddingstone.  (See  advertisement  on  front  page  of  last 
week’s  Builder.) 

TaussnAY,  Jcly  22. 

Builders'  Benevolent  Iiistitulion.  — Annnal  meeting, 
Willis’s  Booms.  3 p.m. 


gltsccdanca. 


Lead  Coated  Iron  Sheets. — Attempts  bare 
frequently  been  made  in  times  past  to  nae  lead 
as  a protective  covering  for  metal  sheets,  but 
the  success  hitherto  achieved  in  this  direction 
has  been  small.  Lead  while  in  a molten  state 
absorbs  various  gases,  and  is  thus  prevented 
from  adhering  to  metallic  surfaces,  small  holes 
and  blisters  appearing  in  the  lead  covering. 
In  addition  to  this,  melted  lead  runs  thick  and 
eluggish,  so  that  a coating  formed  from  it  is 
onevenly  distributed,  and  full  of  ridges  and 
inequalities.  A new  process  recently  introduced 
by  the  Ajas  Motal  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
and  which  has  been  patented  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  J.  Calmer,  of  that  city,  appears  to  have 
overcome  these  difficulties.  Metallic  lead  is 
treated  with  sal-ammoniac,  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
and  borax,  or  a similar  flux,  which  so  changes 
the  nature  of  the  metal  that  iron  or  steel 
sheets  can  be  treated  with  it  by  a process 
similar  to  galvanising  with  zinc.  The  process 
is  described  as  follows : — Ordinary  pig-lead  is 
melted  in  a suitable  vessel,  after  which  the 
surface  of  the  melted  metal  is  covered  with 
powdered  charcoal,  in  order  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion, and  retain  the  materials  afterwards  intro- 
duced. For  every  hundred  poundsof  lead  thus 
melted,  three  ounces  of  sal-ammoniac  are  added, 
after  which  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic,  then  one 
ounce  of  phosphorus,  and,  lastly,  half  an  ounce 
of  borax,  or  a similar  flux.  These  substances 
are  introduced  separately,  and  all  that  is  then 
necessary  in  order  to  coat  an  article  is  to  free 
the  surfaces  from  dirt  or  scale,  and  dip  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  galvanising  with 
zinc.  Should  the  metal  when  prepared  not  be 
needed  for  immediate  use,  it  may  be  run  into 
bars  or  ingots  for  future  application,  either  as 
solder,  or  for  coating  metallic  surfaces,  or  for 
mixing  with  other  soft  metals,  such  as  zinc,  tin, 
copper,  lie.  The  method  is  not  only  applicable 
to  lead,  but  may  be  used  with  various  metals 
Dsed  for  coating,  such  as  tin,  zinc,  &c.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  inventor  that  lead  treated  in 
this  way  will  attach  itself  more  strongly  to  iron 
or  steel  than  zinc,  and  an  equal  surface  may  be 
covered  with  less  than  half  the  weight  of  metal 
that  would  be  required  if  using  zinc  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  galvanising,  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  a saving  of  fifty  per  cent, 
of  weight  is  gained  by  using  lead  on  this  system, 
so  far  as  the  protective  coating  is  concerned.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  stated  that  the  deteriora- 
tion in  strength  that  takes  place  when  iron  is 

galvanised  ” is  not  present  when  the  lead 
coating  is  used.  If  these  statements  are  borne 
out  by  practical  experience, — and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  samples  submitted  to  os,  they 
.appear  to  be  well  founded, — there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  new  process  will  have  a wide  applica- 
tion. For  covering  roofs,  in  place  of  sheet  lead 
or  zinc,  for  wire  rope,  coating  chains  and  tele- 
graph wires,  and  many  other  purposes,  the 
system  will  doubtless  prove  valuable.  The 
invention  is  being  introduced  into  this  countrv 
by  Messrs.  P.  S.  Justice  & Co.;  of  46,  Chancery- 
lane,  who  are  the  agents  for  the  Ajax  Metal 
Company. 

A Large  Clock  and  Chimes  have  recently 
been  erected  in  Chard  Parish  Church,  Somerset, 
the  gift_  of  Mr.  George  England.  The  clock 
shows  time  on  two  skeleton  dials,  strikes  the 
hours  upon  a 25  cwt.  bell,  and  the  chimes  play 
upon  the  eight  bells.  Messrs.  John  Smith  & 
Sous,  Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby,  carried  out 
the  work. 


The  Low  Price  of  Steel  and  Iron. — 
Messrs.  Matheson  & Grant’s  half-yearly  engi- 
neering trades’  report,  issued  on  the  15th  inst., 
says,' — The  continued  fall  in  the  prices  of  iron 
can  only  be  remedied  by  the  voluntary  or  forced 
reduction  of  output,  but  no  common  agreement 
or  equitable  system  of  doing  this  seems  possible. 
The  stocks  of  pig-iron  continue  to  increase  both 
at  Middlesbrough  and  Glasgow,  and  a financial 
collapse  of  some  of  the  holders  may  be  looked 
for.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  rolled  iron  is 
greater  than  the  saving  in  cost  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  materials  and  wages,  although  in  the 
latter  respect  the  sliding  scale  arrangement 
admits  of  an  adjustment  wanting  in  other 
trades.  In  the  desire  to  bring  expenditure  into 
accord  with  current  prices  there  is  a falling  off 
of  quality  in  some  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  iron 
which  cannot  but  cause  harm  in  the  foreign 
markets  of  this  country.  Amidst  the  further 
general  fall  in  values  during  the  last  six  months, 
steel  has  moved  faster  than  iron,  and  the  due 
proportion  between  the  two  is  not  yet  esta- 
blished. The  combination  among  the  English 
and  Continental  rail-makers,  which  last  year 
prevented  prices  falling  below  4i.  10s.  per  ton, 
came  to  an  end  early  in  the  spring,  and  at  a few 
of  the  best  situated  works,  with  the  latest 
appliances,  steel  rails  have  been  sold  at  less 
than  41.  per  ton.  As  the  present  rates,  with 
freight  and  duty  added,  only  exceed  the  TTnited 
States  current  prices  by  about  one  dollar,  a re- 
sumption of  shipments  to  America  is  not  im- 
probable, especially  as  the  rail  mills  there  are 
well  employed  at  firm  prices.  The  output  of 
steel  plates  and  bars  has  been  considerable,  the 
falling  off  in  shiphnilding  having  been  met  more 
largely  than  heretofore  by  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  bridges.  The  producing  capacitv  is, 
however,  still  in  excess,  and  the  keen  competi- 
tion confirms  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  primarily  governed  by  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  geographical  position.” 

The  Birkbeck  Bailding  Society.  — The 
thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  8th  inst,  at  the  Offices,  29  and  30, 
Southampton  - buildings,  Chancery  - lane.  The 
report,  adopted  unanimonsly  by  the  meeting, 
states  that  the  receipts  during  the  year  ending 
Slst  of  March  last  amounted  to  7,619,003L, 
making  a total  from  the  commencement  of  the 
society  of  92,259, G79L  The  deposits  from 
members  and  others  were  6,655,149L,  and  the 
payments  on  shares  were  136,674L  The  gross 
profits  on  the  year  were  148,l74L,  of  which 
136,570?.  have  been  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  bonus  to  shareholders  and 
interest  to  depositors  and  defraying  e.xpenses 
of  management,  leaving  a net  profit  of  11,598?., 
making,  with  the  balance  brought  from  last 
year,  a sum  of  189,606?.  in  excess  of  liabilities. 
The  permanent  guarantee  fund,  which  now 
stands  at  110,000?.,  is  invested  in  Consols.  The 
balance,  79,696?.,  is  carried  forward  to  next 
year’s  account.  The  balance-sheet  shows  a sum 
of  3,301,394?.  of  surplus  funds  which  are 
temporarily  invested  in  Consols  and  other 
securities. 

Wolvorhamptm  Borough  Sarveyorship. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wolverhampton  Town 
Council  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
received  a letter  from  the  Borongh  Surveyor 
(Mr.  G.  Eastlake  Thoms,  M.  Inst.  C.E.)  resign- 
ing his  appointment  as  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
to  the  Corporation  of  Wolverhampton,  as  from 
the  Ist  of  August  next,  and  thanking  the 
members  of  the  Council  for  the  kindness  and 
consideration  ho  had  invariably  received  at 
their  hands  daring  the  past  nine  years.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  the 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  the  present 
Assistant  Surveyor,  Mr.  R.  E.  W.  Berrington, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Thoms,  at  a 
salary  of  220?.  a year. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at 
Norwich. — At  Stand  No.  210  (Machinery  in 
Motion  Department),  Messrs.  Marshall,  Sons, 
& Co.,  of  Gainsborough,  exhibit  a large  assort- 
ment of  their  well-known  productions,  fore- 
most amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  their 
portable  engines  of  0,  7,  and  14-horse  power,  the 
first  of  which  is  fitted  with  their  patent  appa- 
ratus for  raising  and  lowering  the  chimney. 
This  is  an  ingenious  contrivance,  and  is  a very 
useful  adjunct  to  a portable  engine. 

Trade  Mem. — Messrs,  llottmann,  Strome, 
& Co.,  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C.,  announce  that  they 
have  established  a house  at  46,  Gordon-street, 
Glasgow,  situate  in  the  new  block  of  buildings 
by  Messrs.  Bennett  & Son. 


Finsbury  and  Shoreditch  Polytechnic. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  Princess  Christian 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Finsbury  and 
Shoreditch  Polytechnic,  in  Appold-atreet,  Fins- 
bury-square.  The  main  object  of  the  founders 
of  the  institution  is  to  provide  a technical 
training  of  a practical  and  elementary  kind, 
suited  to  the  requirements  and  means  of  young 
mechanics  and  artisans;  and  it  will  be  con- 
ducted on  the  model  of  the  Polyteebnio,  in 
Regent-street.  The  building  is  to  consist  of  a 
swimming-bath  and  a gymnasium  on  the  base- 
ment floor;  a concert-ball  (66  ft.  by  40  ft.),  a 
games-room,  a drawing-room,  a reading-room, 
and  a refreshment-room,  with  lavatories,  on  the 
ground-floor;  a gallery  to  the  hall,  workshops 
designed  for  technical  instruction,  and  class- 
rooms, on  the  first  floor  j and  a fiat  concrete 
roof,  to  be  used  as  a play-ground,  for  open-air 
concerts,  promenading,  &c.,  this  roof  being 
about  120  ft.  by  70  ft.  The  elevation  will  be  in 
the  Tudor  style.  The  cost  of  the  building,  without 
fittings,  will  be  about  8,000?.  Mr.  H.  W.  Dobb 
(Borer  & Dohb),  London-wall,  is  the  architect, 
and  the  builder  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Mollett,  both  of  whom 
had  the  honour  of  being  presentedto  the  Princess. 

Appointments  in  the  Gifc  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. — Mr.  Harbeu  has 
given  notice  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
this  Friday,  the  16th  inst.,  he  will  move  (a) 
‘‘That  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  be  a can- 
didate for  any  office  or  situation  in  the  gift  or 
appointment  of  the  Board  who  is  a member  of 
the  Board,  or  who  has  been  so  within  three 
calendar  months  of  the  day  of  election,  unless 
the  office  or  situation  has  become  vacant  since 
such  person  ceased  to  be  a member  of  the 
Board.”  (6)  “ That  no  son  of  any  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  admitted  a candidate  for 
any  office  or  situation  in  the  gift  or  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  or  any  Committee.” 

Wimbledon  Camp. — We  are  informed  that 
this  year  the  whole  of  the  Camp  is  lighted  by 
Messrs.  Defries’  Safety  Lamps  and  Safety 
Mineral  Oil.  The  burners  are  of  three  sizes, 
43,  62,  and  85  candle-power.  The  result  is  a 
brilliant  illumination,  said  to  be  obtained  at 
a saving  of  four-fifths  of  what  gas  would  have 
cost.  The  lamps  are  made  on  the  Company’s 
new  patented  principle,  whereby  the  oil  is 
placed  outside  and  on  top  of  the  lantern.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  flame 
is  always  at  the  same  height,  every  drop  of  oil 
is  consumed,  and  thei’e  is  no  shadow  cast. 

Building  Materials  in  the  Rhine 
Froviuces. — An  interesting  paper  was  lately 
read  by  IlerrWiethase  before  the  Arclutector^ 
and  Engineering  Association  at  Cologne,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  would  seem  that  the  improved 
means  of  transport  now  available  permit  build- 
ing stone  to  bo  carried  an  average  distance  of 
about  120  miles  instead  of  only  20  miles,  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  This  fact  has  much  to 
do  with  the  present  development  of  archi- 
tectural skill  in  Western  Germany.  The 
Kyllthal  stone,  which  comes  from  near  Treves, 
is  largely  used  in  Cologne,  where  the  extensive 
municipal  improvements  have  caused  excep- 
tional building  activity  during  the  last  few  years. 

Proposed  New  Park  for  Hammersmith. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  have  resolved  to  recommend  ” That 
the  Board  do  apply  to  Parliament  in  the  next 
Session  for  power  to  acquire  the  Ravenscourt 
Park  Estate,  Hammersmith,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  same  out  as  a imblic  park,  subject  to 
the  Vestry  of  Hammersmith  contributing  one 
half  of  the  cost,  and  that  it  be  referred  back  to 
the  Committee  to  enter  into  a conditional  agree- 
ment for  the  acquisition  of  the  said  estate,  and 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  take  steps 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  Parliamentary 
powers.” 


. d. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 
TIMBEE. 

GreenheArt,  B.G ton  6 6 

Teak,  E.I load  11  0 ' 

Sequoia,  U. 8 foot  cube  0 2 

Asq,  Canada  load  3 0 ' 

Birch  2 10 

Elm  3 10 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c 1 10 

Oak  „ 2 10 

Canada 4 0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2 10 

„ yellow 3 0 

Lath,  Dantaic  fathom  3 10 

St.  Peteraboig  4 0 

Wainscot,  Kiga log  2 15 

,,  Odeaaa,  crown  3 7 

Deals, Finland, 2ndaDdl8t...8td.l00  7 0 

„ 4tb  and  3rd  6 0 

Biga  6 0 
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TIMBER  (confin7ied). 

£. 

B. 

d. 

£. 

B. 

d. 

METALS  (conii))uei.T) 

£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

8 

0 

14 

0 

0 

COPPSB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  ... 

....ton 

Best  selected  

43 

0 

44 

0 

0 

49 

,,  India 

46 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

Australian  

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chili,  bars  

39 

0 

0 

39 

10 

0 

Ybllow  Metal 

lb. 

0 

4i 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Lead — Pig.  Spanish 

6 

English,  common  brands.. 

6 

14 

0 

Spelter- 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in., 

Pro. 

Silesian,  special  

....ton 

0 

0 

0 

pared,  first  

0 

9 

0 

0 13 

0 

Ordinary  brands  

Tik— 

Other  qualities  

0 

0 

0 

0 

Banca  

ton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:H 

0 

Billiton 

2i 

0 

Straits  

16 

Australian  

101 

0 

0 

Mahogany,  Cuba  

0 

6 

0 

7] 

English  ingots 

104 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

0 

6 

0 

7i 

Zinc— 

Mexican  „ 

0 

0 

0 

Engbeh  sheet  

Tobasco  ..  

0 

4 

0 

0 

Honduras  ,,  ....... 

0 

0 

0 

«+ 

OILS. 

Maple.  Biid’s-eve 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

Linseed  

....ton 

21 

0 

21 

6 

Bose,  Kio  

..ton 

7 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Cocoannt,  Cochin  

32 

10 

0 

33 

0 

0 

Babia 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Ceylon  

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

Box,  Turkey  

6 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Copra 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  

.foot 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 11 

Palm,  Lagos  

24 

u 

0 

0 

Porto  Rico  

0 

8 

0 

2 

Palm-nut  Kernel  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>VaiDut,  Italian 

0 

4 

0 

5 

Bapeseed,  English  pale 

22 

0 

22 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

ME  1 ALB. 

Cottonseed,  refined  

18 

0 

18  10 

0 

iBOir— Pig,  in  Scotland 

..ton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tallow  and  Oleine 

25 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

4 10 

0 

4 

17 

6 

Lubricating,  U.8 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

..  in  Wales  

4 

0 

4 

10 

0 

„ Refined  

8 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

„ Stafi'ordshire,  London 

6 

0 

6 

10 

0 

Sheets,  single,  in  London.,.. 

6 

15 

0 

8 

10 

0 

American,  in  casks 

1 

6 

4^ 

0 

0 

0 

Hoops  „ .... 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Tab — Stockholm 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

6 

Nail-rods  

6 

10 

0 

6 10 

COMPETITIONS  ANO  CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  reqaired. 

Preminm, 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Acton  Local  Board 

Woolwich  Union 

War  Department 

Cleansing,  and  Re-painting  Infirmary 

Painting,  Ac.,  Parkhorst  (Isle  of  Wight) 

Official  

do. 

St.  Martin-in-the-fields 

Testry 

St.  George-in.the-East 

Official  .... 

Wilson,  Son,  A 

Richnind,(Surrey)I7.8.A. 

War  Department 

Cranleigh  Water  Co.  ... 
Southampton  Corporatn 
Stationers’  Company  ... 
Southgate  Local  Board 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Dewsbury  Corporation 

Painting,  Lime-whiting,  Ac.,  Brecon 

Construction  of  Reservoir,  Supply  of  Pipes,  Ac. 

Seven  Cottages,  Oiterboume 

Board-Room,  Offices,  and  Promises  

Flints,  Broken  Graoite,  Ac 

New  Post-OlUce,  Aldershot 

Town-hall,  Municipal  Offices,  Ac 

O^cial  

do. 

W.  Matthews  

E.  W.  Mylne  

C.  Q.  Lawson  

Official  

H.  Holtom 

H.  Saxon  Snell  

W.  Brentnall  

R.  Vining  

B.  Latham 

T.  a C.  Hawksley  

J.  W.  Peggi 

Pollard  A Forder 

Road  Making  

Brick  Culvert  and  Pipe  Drain  

Water  Works  Construction  

Laying  Pipes  

Earth  Drying  and  Storage  Shed  

Well  Sinking  

Tunbridge  Wells  Lcl  Bd 

Yeovil  Corporation 

Melton  Mowbray  U.S.  A. 

Oxford  Corporation 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Farnhatn  Water  Co.  Lim 

Conatructii’ii  of  Reservoirs,  Ac 

Yellow  Deal  Ends  and  Battens 

Oswestry  Corporation... 
Eton  Union  

Filliter  A Rofe 

Official  

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

August  30th 

i- 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

July  30th 

iL 

do. 

11 

July  2l8t 

in 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

July  22nd 

ii. 

July  23rd 

xiii. 

do. 

xiu. 

July  24th 

i 

July  26th 

it. 

July  27th 

ii. 

do. 

iL 

do. 

iL 

do. 

do. 

iL 

July  28th 

liil. 

do. 

Tiii 

July  30tli 

ii. 

do. 

iL 

July  31tt 

xiii. 

do. 

n'N 

do. 

xiii. 

August  2nd 

xiii 

August  3rd 

ii. 

August  6th 

ii. 

August  loth 

ii. 

August  25th 

11. 

TENDERS. 

A8HTON-UNDER-LTNE.— For  alterin?  six  sin^jle 
oottagos  into  through  houses.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  archi- 


teot,  Ashton-under-Lyne ; — 

William  Neal,  Ashton-under-Lyne £110  0 0 

John  Robioson,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  107  0 0 

John  Clayton,  Denton  101  10  0 

Allen  Holmes,  Ashton-under-Lyne 99  0 0 

H.  Rowland,  Ashton-under-Lyno  89  10  0 

Z.  Pike,  Hooley  HOI  85  15  0 

Walter  Clough,  Aabton-under-Lyne  ...  85  0 0 

Charles  Morris,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  83  5 0 

J.W.  WillianiBon,  Ashton-under-Lyne  83  0 0 
Thomas  Dean,  Ashotn-under-Lyne*  ...  82  0 0 

* Accepted. 


BLACKHEATH.— For  alterations  and  deeoratire  work 
to  Macartney  House,  Blaekheath,  for  the  Rev.  Walford 
Oreeo.  Messrs.  Dunk  A Qeden,  architects,  Leadenball- 


Btreet 

Colls  & Sons  £1,686  0 0 

8.  J.  Jerrard  (accepted) 1,374  0 0 

For  new  conservatory : — 


I Arthur  Dashwood  A Co.  (accepted)...  181  0 0 

4 BOW.— For  sundry  alterations  to  and  fitting  up  the  bar 
lof  the  Coach  and  Horses  public-house.  Bow-road,  for 
ILondon  and  Burton  Brewery.  Mr.  T.  8.  Archer,  architect: 


i AUeralion». 

I Barnes £669  0 0 

] Lidstouc  A Son 616  0 0 

J Holliday  A Greenwood  511  0 0 

' Bar  Fittings, 

J Holliday  A Greenwood  135  0 0 

J Lidstoae  A Son 134  0 0 

9 Barnes 98  10  0 

New  F'ronls. 

i Lidstone  A Son 146  0 0 

9 Barnes..... 80  0 0 


BASINGSTOKE.— For  the  erection  of  Board  schools 
for  1,300  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  including  covered  play- 
grounds, fences,  and  drainage.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  archi- 
tect. Quantiliea  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  26,  Budge- 
row,  E.C. 


Martin  

14,600 

0 

0 

Jones 

13,985 

0 

0 

Allen  A Sons  

13,600 

0 

0 

Bull  A Co 

13,595 

0 

0 

Woodbridge 

13,580 

0 

0 

Gibson  

13.677 

0 

0 

Stevens  A Bastow  

13,600 

W.  Brown 

13,490 

0 

0 

Mnsselwhite 

13,477 

0 

0 

Claridge 

13,359 

0 

0 

13,330 

0 

0 

Botterhill 

13,167 

0 

0 

Brown  

12,996 

0 

0 

Kingerlee 

13,996 

0 

0 

12.993 

0 

0 

Haines  

12,988 

0 

Smith 

12,774 

0 

0 

Watson 

12,605 

Leslie  A Knight  

12,487 

0 

0 

Woodroife 

12,460 

0 

0 

Knight  

12,200 

0 

0 

Sims  

12,194 

0 

0 

Crook 

12,097 

0 

0 

Goodall,  Basingstoke* 

11,964 

0 

0 

Taylor  

11,644 

0 

0 

Beale 

11,396 

0 

0 

Hilton  A Bon  

11,0.0 

0 

0 

Accepted,  at  10,351L, 

after  fresh  tenders 

from  five 

selected  buildera. 
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BROCKMOOR  (near  Birmingham) . — For  the  erection  of 
schools,  for  the  Kingewinford  School  Board,  Messrs, 
Rollinson  A Beckley,_  Brierly  Hill,  and  Mr.  J.  H Burton^ 


S.  Bennett  A Son,  Briefly  Hill £2,058  0 0 

John  Guest,  Brettell-lane 1,960  0 0 

W.  Willetts,  Old  Hill 1,949  0 0 

C.  A.  Horton.  Brierly  Hill  1,867  0 0 

J.  H.  Bate,  Dudley 1,800  0 0 

Dorse  A Son,  Cradley  Heath*  1,760  0 0 

• Accepted. 


CHATHAM. — For  erecting  ten  cottages  at  Chathan^ 
for  Mr.  M.  Packer.  Mr.  J.  W.  Nash,  architect. 


Rochester : — 

G.  West,  Strood  £2,600  0 0 

J.  L.  Trueman,  Chatham  2,126  0 0 

C.  Fowle,  Cbathum 2,116  0 0 

Edser  A Bockhsm,  Chatham  1,985  0 0 

W.  Fry,  Rochester  1,925  0 0 


C,  £.  Skinner,  Chatham  (accepted)  1,716  0 0 


CHISLBHDRST. — For  stables,  Ac,,  near  Chislehurst, 
Kent.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect  and  surveyor,, 


Basinghall-street 

Otway,  Chislehurst £1,087  0 0 

Knight,  Sidcup 1,067  0 0 

Hart  Bros.  8t.  Mary  Cray 850  0 0 

Coleman,  Poplar  837  0 0 

F.  Wood,  Chislehurst  (accepted)  797  0 0 


COLCHESTER. — For  building  house  in  Bergholt-road, 
olchester,  for  Mr.  J.  Topsfield.  Mr.  Walter  Scargill, 
cchitect.  No  quantities  : — 

F.  Dupont  (accepted) £295  0 0 

B.  Garwood  288  0 0 

W.  Pitt  A Son  284  16  0 

[All  of  Colchester.] 


FOLKESTONE. — For  public  library  and  museum  at 
Folkestone.  Mr.  Brightwen  Binvon,  architect : — 

J.  E.  Hughes...  £5,026  0 0 

Hayward  A Paramonr 4,412  0 0 

Tildeo,  Tunbridge  4,122  0 0 

William  Brooks  ; 4,100  0 0 

Daniel  Baker  4,076  0 0 

H.  M.  Moody 4,062  16  0 

George  C.  Conley 3,997  0 0 

W.  H.  Holdoun 3,889  0 0 

W.  G.  Prebble  3,969  0 0 

Robert  Webster* 3,833  0 0 

[Architect's  estimate,  4,450LJ 
• Accepted  by  the  Corporation,  subject  to  the  approvaJ 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


GILLINGHAM  (near  Chatham).— For  erecting  corn 


store,  for  Mr.  K.  Tassell.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rush,  architect 
Rochester 

A.  F.  Smith  £963  0 0 

C.  Snow 824  0 0 

C.  E.  Skinner 780  0 0 

A.  H.  FiUey  (accepted) 635  10  0 


HASTINGS.— For  new  stabliog,  for  Mr.  G.  A.  Thorpe, 
Highoroft  Ore,  Hastings.  Messrs.  W.  U.  A J.  D.  Murray, 
architects,  Hastings : — 

Snow £534  0 0 

W.  E.  Warman 630  0 0 

Eldridgo  A Cruttenden  486  0 0 

Small  479  3 9 


LAMBETH.— For  new  oak  seating  at  the  parish  churchy 
Lambeth.  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  architect ; — 

Farmer  A JBrindley,  Lambeth £1.443  0 0 

Robinson,  London  1,212  0 0 

Lapthorne  A Co.,  Lambeth  920  0 0 

Elwell,  Yorkshire 990  0 0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  Thrawl-street, 
Whitechapel,  Workmen’s  Dwellings,  for  the  East-End, 
Dwellings  Company  (Limited).  Messrs.  Davis  A Emanuel, 
architects,  Finabnry-circus.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Down- 
ing, Whitehall-yard,  S.W. 

Thomas  Boyce £14,100  0 0 

Samuel  Chafen  14,060  0 0 

William  Shurmnr  13,491  0 0 

F.  AF.  J.  Wood 12,583  0 0 

George  Shaw  12,664  0 0 

Wall,  Bros 12,390  0 0 

Colls  A Sons 12,360  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 12,200  0 0 

E.  Lawrence  A Sons 11,989  0 0 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  A Son  11,989  0 0 

8.  J.  Jerrard  11,939  0 0 

John  Grover  A Son  11,673  0 0 

Harriss  A Wardrop  (accepted) 11,663  0 0 


3,022 


LONDON. — For  warehouse  and  offices,  No.  74,  Lower 
Thames-street,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Reynolds  A Eason, 
Mr.  Bauiater  Fletcher,  architect : — 

Fanthorpa  £3,334 

Chessum 

Tyerman 

Gentry u u 

Kiddle  A Sons  2,916  0 0 

Scrivener 2,892  0 0- 

Nightingale  2,845  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 2,835  0 0 

Garrud 2,831  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner  2,819  0 0 

Pritchard  A Son  2,799  0 0 

MiUs  Bros 2.720  0 0 

W.  A H.  Castle 2,683  0 0 

Potter  2.610  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  2,429  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson  (accepted) 2,327  0 0 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  additiocal  stabb'ng, 
Baker’s-row,  Whitechapel,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Lanham,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company; — 
Hack...  £1,344  0 0 

Evans  1,306  0 0 

Garrud... 1,275  0 0 

Haynes  1,160  0 0 

Mauley 1,097  0 0 

G.  Parker  (accepted)  1,049  0 0 

Knight 950  0 0 

North  Bros 940  0 0 
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-au.iiico  au(jjjijcu  vy  iur.  ja, 

Martia  Wells  & Co 

Higi’s  & Hill  

Chas.  Wall  ... 

Patman  & Fotherinehain 

Perry  i Co 

Btimpson  & Co 

3Iark  

Scrivener  & Co.  ... 

Shepherd  

Brass  & Sons  

Ward  & Lamblo 

O.  & J.  Green  (acoepledj 


f buildings,  Oxford-atraet. 

, Queen  Vicioris-strcet. 

Lovegrove,  Budge-rc 

w — 

£10,300  0 

0 

9,940  0 

0 

9,300  0 

0 

8,963  0 

0 

8,930  0 

0 

8,830  0 

0 

8,790  0 

0 

8,781  0 

0 

8,682  0 

0 

8,673  0 

0 

8,843  0 

0 

7,995  0 

0 

LOUDON".— For  alterations,  &c.,  at  68,  Dean-street 
fioho,  for  Sir  Richard  F.  Sutton,  Bart.  Mr.  D.  Cubitt 
Hichola,  architect 

Wetherilt,  Lee,  & Marlin  (accepted)...  £144  10  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  decorations  at  No.  37, 
Clarees-street,  Piccadilly,  for  Mrs.  J.  Elvin 

W.  * E.  Curtiss  £295  0 0 

216  0 0 

^0“ 196  0 0 

Wethenlt,  Lee,  A Martin  (accepted)...  176  16  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  Blind  School,  St. 
•John’s  Wood.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  : 

Langridge  £!»3i  o 0 

Burlord  909  0 0 

T?,  007  0 0 

Allen  & Sons 790  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 745  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  decorations  &c 
CUrps-street.  Piccadilly,  for  Mr.  F.  Jaynes:— 

W.&E.  Curtiss  £335  0 0 

. 268  0 0 

Wethenlt,  Lee,  & Martin  (accepted),..  224  16  0 

Scott 217  0 0 


at  38, 


LONDON.— For  warehouse  and  office  futures  and 
fittings  at  49  to  52,  Je win-street,  and  1 to  3,  Je win-crescent 
for  Messrs.  Dalton,  Barton,  & Co.  Messrs.  Dunk  & Geden, 

Architects,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C,  : 

f-8*ie*Co £1^431  0 0 

J . & J . Greenwood  1 220  0 0 

D.  King  & Son  (accepted) ” 1^200  0 0 

Crane  and  Soiit  Work. 

E.  Waygood  & Co.  (accepted) 102  10  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  premises,  Farringdon- 

fitre^,  for  Mr.  W.  Lawley.  Mr.  Jas.  Young,  architect : 

Trent,  Bros,  (accepted) £195  0 6 


..£1,137  0 0 
..  1,135  14  0 
..  1,092  0 0 


MANSFIELD  (Notts.).— For  building  business  pre- 
mises Market-place,  Maiisfleld,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor. 
Mr.  R.  Frank  Vallauce,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architect  :— 

F.  Jay,  Nottingham 

Reeve  4 Tomlinson,  Bulwell., 

G.  Bradder,  Mana6e]d.., 

E.  Cuddy,  Mansfield  ...  . 

W.  A.  Vallanee,  Mansfield  .. 

H.  Alsop,  Mansfield 

J.  Greenwood,  Mansfield  

8.  & G.  Frisby,  Mansfield 

H.  Vickers,  Nottingham 

Fisher  Bros.,  Mansfield 

J.  Moss,  Mansfield  

J.  Badler,  Nottingham 

F.  Show,  Ilkeston  (accepted) 


0 0 

1,056  0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


...  0 0 
967  3 3 


MANSFIELD  (Notts.). — Fortbe  erection  of 
on  the  Lindley  Estate,  Mansfield,  Notts.,  for 
Banders.  Mr.  R.  Frank  Vallanee,  architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect ; 

House. 

J.  Sadler.  Nottingham £2  ‘‘59  a n 

Eeeve  4 Tomlinson,  Bulwell  l’764  > 

H.  Vickers,  Nottingham 1 605 

F.  Jay,  Nottingham  l|697 

J.  Moss,  Mansfield l)608 

J.  Greenwood,  Man^eld 1^20 

H.  Alsop.  Mansfield  1*391  1 

6.  & G.  Frisby,  Mansfield ]’349 

Fisher  Bros.,  Mansfield  1,337 

F.  Shaw,  Ilkeston 1 295 

W.  A.  Vallanee,  Mansfield*..  1,245  1 

E.  Cuddy,  Mansfield 1,192 

* Accepted. 


a residence 
Mr.  W.  F. 
Mansfield. 


Boundary 
Walls,  4e. 
£133  14  0 


169  0 
197  11 
92  10 


OPENSHAW. — For  enlarging  the  Congregational 
schools  in  Lees-street.  Mr.  J.  fl.  Burton,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  architect : — 

Hannah  Fielding,  Droylsden  £1,017  0 0 

Thomas  Benson,  Opeushaw  1,0^2  0 0 

William  Neal,  Ashton-under- Lyne...  883  0 0 

E.  4 C.  Jackson,  Higher  Openshaw  850  0 0 

Thomas  Dean,  Ashton-under- Lyne...  849  0 0 

Allen  Holmes,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  847  0 0 

J.  W.  Williamson,  Asbton  under- 
^ Lyne 833  0 0 

J.  McFarlane,  Manchester  826  0 0 

Davison  4 Carr,  Manchester  816  0 0 

Butters  & Carson,  Manchester 812  0 0 

William  Holt,  Manchester  8<’6  0 0 

John  Smith,  Openshaw  80J  0 0 

John  Robinson,  Ashton-under- Lyne  799  0 0 

Jabez  Gibsoo,  Dukiufield  797  0 0 

K.  H.  Grayson,  Bradford  760  0 0 

John  Ross,  Manchester  (accepted)  ...  743  0 0 

ORPINGTON. — For  stables  at  Orpington,  Kent,  Mr. 
St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect: — 

Knight,  Sidcup. £216  0 0 

Treadwell,  Orpin^on 193  0 0 

Laslett,  Farnborongh  (accepted)  187  0 0 

POPLAR. — For  new  stabling,  at  the  Eagle  Chemical 
Works,  Poplar,  for  Messrs.  J.  F.  Johnstone  4 Co.  Messrs. 
Dunk  4 Geden,  architects,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. : — 

W.  Stubbs  (accepted) £686  0 0 

SUDBURY,— For  villa  at  Sudbury,  near  Harrow, 
Middlesex,  for  Mr.  Tbos.  J.  Harriss.  Mr,  Chas.  H. 
Worley,  architect,  Great  James-street.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed:— 

Rodwell  £1,098  0 0 

Holliday  4 Greenwood  1,077  0 0 

Burden  900  0 0 

G.  4 J.  Green  (accepted)  695  0 0 
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The  Architectural  History  of  Cambridge. 

IIE  most  cold-blooded 
critic, — and  we  give 
thanks  that  we  are, 
in  De  Quincey’s 
phrase,  “ no  such 
cattle,”  — could 
hardly  refrain  from 
enthusiasm  in  touch- 
ing on  a subject  of 
such  interest  as  this, 
or  on  a work  so 
worthy  of  the  subject*  as  that  which  the 
genius  and  energy  of  Professor  Willis  pro- 
jected and  partially  carried  out,  and  wMch 
the  long  and  conscientious  labour  of  his 
legatee,  Mr.  Clark,  has  elaborated  into  the 
splendid  book  now  before  the  public.  It  is 
I true  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
( Chapel  of  King’s  College,  “ the  Parthenon  of 
I Tudor  architecture,”  as  it  has  been  not  inaptly 
} called,  the  buddings  to  be  dealt  with  do  not 
i represent  the  greatest  or  most  important  class 
j of  architectural  work ; nor  in  their  disposition 
i is  there  any  such  striking  coup  d’ccil  as  that 
r realised  in  the  sister  university,  in — 

^ “ The  stream-like  windings  of  that  glorious  street 


I which  Wordsworth  has  immortalised.  The 
j most  striking  architectural  effect  in  the  town, 
1 perhaps,  is  on  King’s-parade,  with  the 

I picturesque  gate  of  King’s  in  the  foreground 
the  chapel  towering  on  the  right,  and  the  wide 
^ sweep  of  lawn  surrounded  by  the  level  lines  of 
! the  quadrangle  buildings.  Generally  speaking, 

' however,  the  architectural  beauty  of  Cambridge 
J has  something  of  a shy  and  reticent  type.  The 
I streets  are  narrow  ; the  colleges  stand  apart, 
1 each  in  its  own  temenos  ; they  surprise  you  with 
I a sudden  picture,  the  more  charming  because 
} unexpected  on  turning  the  corner  of  some 
i narrow  lane  ; they  gleam  pleasantly  among 
j their  trees  as  seen  from  “the  backs  ” on  the 
ij  further  bank  of  “ Camus,  reverend  sire,” — 
i reverend,  alas  ! more  by  association  than  in 
j aspect.  Cambridge  architecture,  with  the 
{ exception,  again,  of  King’s  Chapel  (which  is 
J never  long  out  of  one’s  mind  in  thinking  of 
j Cambridge)  is  not  aspiring  in  character.  We 
( might  cite  as  another  exception,  perhaps,  the 
i njodern  chapel  of  St.  John’s,  externally  not  one 
\ of  the  happiest  of  its  architect’s  works,  though 
t the  lofty  narthex  or  ante-chapel  is  a fine  bit 
3 of  interior  effect.  In  general,  however,  the 
'I  element  of  horizontality  prevails,  the  more 
:l  emphasised  by  the  general  flatness  of  the 

’ * The  Architectnral  History  of  the  Universitv  of  Cam* 

i.  bridg  eand  of  the  Colleges  of  Cambridge  and  Eto  i.  By 
'I  tho  late  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  E.R,8.,  Jacksonian  Pro- 
^ fessor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Edited,  with 
1 large  additions,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  by 
I John  Willis  Clark,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Tj  inity  College, 
i Cambridge.  University  Press,  Cambridge.  1886. 


ground  and  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
beautifully-kept  level  lawns  to  which  the 
college  buildings  form  the  background  or  the 
enclosure.  Indeed,  the  quiet  sober  lines  of 
the  architecture  seem  peculiarly  to  harmonise 
with  the  effect  of  these  level  expanses  of : 
green ; the  two  constituents  of  the  architec- 
tural picture  seem  as  if  designed  specially 
for  each  other.  Everywhere  it  is  the  archi- 
tecture of  repose  ; but  of  a repose  dignified, 
marked  with  a faded  but  stately  grace  of  its 
own,  the  more  emphasised,  to  the  occasional 
visitor,  by  contrast  with  the  approach  to  it ; 
for  surely  never  had  a great  university  town  a 
more  uninterestbg  and  unpromising  road  of 
access  than  that  into  Cambridge  from  the 
railway. 

Arcliitecturally,  then,  the  aspect  of  old 
Cambridge  is  singularly  reposeful  and  devoid 
of  all  fussiness,  pretence,  and  vulgarity  (we 
can  hardly  say  the  same  for  all  the  new  addi- 
tions) ; it  seems  emphatically  the  architectural 
expression  of  study  and  culture,  removed  from 
the  turmoil  of  this  hurrying  century.  This 
peculiar  charm  can  be  felt  and  appreciated, 
doubtless,  by  many  ; not  to  feel  it,  indeed, 
would  argue  a mind  duller  than  the  fat  weed 
by  Lethe’s  wharf.  But  there  is  the  further 
and  deeply  interesting  historical  side  to  the 
picture.  By  what  steps  did  this  assemblage  of 
buildings  dedicated  to  learning  arise  and  get 
moulded  into  its  present  shape  ? That  is  the 
question  which  the  eager  mind  of  Willis  set 
itself  to  investigate,  and  the  answer  to  which 
is  formulated  in  this  fine  and  (to  use  once 
more  a rather  hard-worked  epithet)  monu- 
mental publication. 

The  first  beginning  of  Willis’s  task  was  in 
the  form  of  a lecture  “On  the  Collegiate  aud 
other  Buildings  in  Cambridge,”  delivered  in 
the  Senate  House  on  July  5,  1854,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Archioological 
Institute  to  Cambridge, — a lecture  which, 
though  nearly  unnoticed  by  the  press,  excited 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  among  those  who  heard 
it,  and  which  he  was  earnestly  requested  to 
publish  ; but  soonfoundbe  could  do  no  justice 
to  the  subject  in  a pamphlet,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  developing  it  into  a detailed 
history.  But  in  this  extended  labour  he  made 
but  slow  progress  ; and  Mr.  Clark  thinks  that, 
not  having  intended  publication  in  the  first 
instance,  the  labour  of  going  over  and  verify- 
ing the  materials  again  proved  very  irksome  to 
him.  “ He  accomplished  this  task,  however, 
for  several  colleges,  at  least  up  to  a certain 
point,  as  for  instance  for  Trinity  College,  where 
he  was  evidently  fascinated  by  the  interesting 
problem  which  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
site  presented,  and  where  the  presence  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Whewell  no  doubt  stimulated  him 
to  special  activity.  The  extent  of  his  research 


there  is  shown  by  the  enormous  mass  of  mate- 
rial which  he  had  collected,  and  by  the 
numerous  plans  of  the  site  which  he  had 
made  and  rejected,  but  which  he  evidentljr 
thought  worth  preserving  for  future  reference. 
At  King’s  College  also,  where  the  site  is  of 
nearly  equal  interest,  he  had  made  similar 
coUections.” 

In  1860,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Architectural  Congress’  at  Cambridge,  he 
gave  a second  lecture  on  “ The  Architectural 
History  of  the  University,”  and  told  his 
audience  that  he  proposed  to  bring  out  a book 
on  the  subject  very  shortly ; and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  as  Kede  Lecturer,  he  dealt  more  in 
detail  with  a portion  of  the  subject, — “ The 
Architectural  History  of  Trinity  College.” 
Yet  still  the  materials  kept  increasing,  and  his 
fastidious  care  delayed  publication,  besides  his 
continual  preparation  of  important  papers  for  the 
yearly  meetings  of  the  Archieological  Institute; 
aud,  subsequently,  the  iUness  and  death  of 
Mrs.  Willis  gave  a shock  to  bis  system  from 
which  he  never  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume 
any  serious  literary  work.  He  told  Mr.  Clark 
that  he  had  bequeathed  the  manuscript  and 
all  the  materials  to  him,  but  was  still  unwill- 
ing to  part  with  them  during  his  own  lifetime. 
When  Mr.  Clark  eventually  came  to  examine 
this  important  bequest,  he  found  that  though 
the  manuscript  was  arranged  and  grouped  in 
the  most  orderly  manner,  the  work  on  no  one 
college  was  complete  ; if  the  history  the 
building  was  complete,  that  of  the  site  would 
be  unfinished,  or  vice  versdj  and  eventually 
Mr.  Clark  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
make  the  most  of  the  materials  collected,  and 
to  complete  them  satisfactorily,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  go  over  again  the  whole 
track  of  evidence  from  the  beginning,  as  well 
as  furnishing  the  portions  not  yet  under- 
taken. This  task  has  occupied  him  eleven 
years ; but  the  result  is  a work  of  permanent 
value. 

The  colleges  are  taken  in  the  order  of  the 
date  of  their  foundation,  commencing  with 
Peterhouse,  founded  by  Bishop  Hugh  de 
Balsbam,  who  in  1284  removed  his  scholars 
from,  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  and  placed 
them  in  two  hostels  by  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  outside  Trumpington  Gates, — an  act 
which  was  confirmed  by  a charter  of  Edward  I. 
in  the  following  year.  But  before  enlarging 
on  the  histories  of  the  separate  colleges,  we 
have  a chapter  on  the  early  history  of  Cam- 
bridge, or  Grantebridge,  as  it  was  originally 
called,  the  bridge  over  the  Grenta  or  Grant,, 
the  river  being  referred  to  as  late  as  1702,  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  the  “ river  Cham^. 
alias  (rranf.”  The  author  suggests  that 
“ Camboritum,”  the  name  of  a Eoman  station, 
which  may  with  probability  be  identified  with. 
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the  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  near  the 
ancient  bridge,  meant  “ the  ford  at  the  bend,” 
and  that  the  name  of  the  site  vas  eventually 
and  by  degrees  transferred  to  the  river.  The 
author  gives  some  of  the  stages  of  the 
transformation,  Camden  (1586)  mentioning 
both  names  as  in  use  ; Speed’s  map  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire (1610),  giving  Cam ; Drayton’s 
■“  Polyolbion  ” mentioning  both  Cam  and 
Orant,  but  the  word  “ Grant”  alone  appearing 
on  the  map ; and  Loggan’s  map  of  the  town 
<1688)  giving  the  title  “the  river  Cam”  at 
lull  length.  It  takes  us  back  curiously  to  the 
practical  origin  of  names,  that  both  our 
great  universities  derive  their  names  from  the 
means  of  getting  across  a river.  In  the  fourth 
volume,  devoted  entirely  to  maps  and  plans, 
the  plan  of  Cambridge  before  the  colleges  is 
given  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  or  conjec- 
tured from  ancient  maps  and  existing  names 
and  landmarks  ; and  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  plans  of  the  colleges,  the  plan  of 
Cambridge  as  existing  is  printed  as  a fly-leaf 
on  tracing  cloth,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  over 
the  ancient  plan,  and  the  changes  and  similari- 
ties compared  : an  excellent  arrangement.  The 
main  lines  of  thoroughfare  have  persisted  in 
their  course  since  the  site  of  Jesus  College  and 
close  was  that  of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Rhade- 
gund,  since  the  Augustinian  monks  occupied 
the  site  on  which  now  stands  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  and  the  Dominicans  held, 
apparently  within  exactly  the  same  boundaries, 
the  enclosure  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Emmanuel  College  and  its  grounds.  The 
•colleges  are  almost  entirely  within  the  extent 
of  the  old  town  ; the  new  town,  the  “ secular  ” 
portion  of  it,  if  we  may  so  distinguish  it, 
having  spread  and  developed  almost  entirely 
to  the  eastward,  away  from  the  river  and  the 
colleges.  Indeed,  the  latter,  with  their  grounds, 
have  for  a long  period  formed  an  unbroken 
chain  along  a considerable  portion  of  the  river 
bank,  stopping  the  progress  of  secular  building 
in  that  direction  ; the  grounds  of  Queen’s, 
King’s,  Clare,  Trinity,  and  St.  John’s  extending 
also  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  over 
that  succession  of  stone  bridges  which  form 
such  a picturesque  element  of  this  portion 
of  the  scene.  The  old  plans  actually  exist- 
ing, however,  do  not  apparently  go  back 
further  than  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ; at  least,  \\  illis  gives  that  drawn  by 
Ljne  for  Dr.  Caius’s  history  of  the  university 
ih  1574,  as  the  eldest.  This,  in  reality,  is  a 
bird’s-eye  view,  and  Willis  adds  some  remarks, 
the  point  of  which  will  be  evident  to  all  who 
have  compared  old  engravings  of  still  existing 
buildings  with  the  reality,  on  the  curiously 
conventional  and  often  utterly  untruthful 
manner  in  which  buildings  are  represented  in 
-such  views  at  that  date.  Mr.  Clark,  however, 
— for  we  presume  the  remarks  interpolated  in 
brackets  are  his, — thinks  this  map  a valuable 
record  as  to  the  relative  positions  and  the 
names  of  streets  and  places,  though  it  cannot 
be  trusted  for  the  verisimilitude  of  the  building. 
The  earliest  measured  plan  is  that  of  John 
Hammond  (1592),  now  mounted  and  framed 
in  the  Selden  Library.  In  this  measured  plan, 
however,  the  buildings  are  shown  in  bird’s-eye 
perspective,  and  these  small  perspective  views 
of  many  of  the  colleges  are  rejiroduced  as  a 
portion  of  the  illustrations  of  the  college 
histories. 

Of  the  other  authorities  used  in  the  work 
Mr.  Clark  has  a good  deal  to  say,  on  which 
we  can  only  touch  briefly.  For  the  history 
of  the  site  the  best  authorities  are  the  royal 
letters  patent  authorising  the  foundation,  and 
the  conveyances  of  further  additions  of  land, 
usually  preserved  in  the  muniment-room  of 
the  college  ; and  these  give  often  very  minutely 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  conveyed,  and 
points  of  the  compass,  but  no  measurements, 
though  in  many  cases  the  dimensions  can  be 
pretty  well  made  out  by  comparison  with  the 
existing  landmarks  and  street  lines.  The 
authorities  for  the  history  of  the  buildings 
are  the  accounts  for  work  done  (some  of 
which  ^ are  printed  as  appendices),  and  the 
collection  of  manuscripts  of  Baker  and  Cole, 
members  of  the  University  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  respectively.  The 
former  had  been  a member  of  the  University 
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for  sixty-six  years,  and  his  memoranda,  partly 
among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  and  partly  in  the  University  Library, 
fill  forty-two  folio  volumes  ; but  he  had  no 
special  interest  in  architecture.  Cole,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a man  of  architectural  tastes, 
and  his  MS.  collection,  bequeathed  (ninety- 
folios  !)  to  the  British  Museum,  is  described 
by  Mr,  Clark  as  “ an  invaluable  storehouse  of 
information  about  the  town,  county,  university, 
and  colleges  of  Cambridge.” 

A great  portion  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
work  before  us  is  occupied  by  a lengthened 
essay,  or  series  of  essays,  on  the  component  parts 
of  a college,  tracing  the  manner  in  which  these 
grew  up  into  separate  and  necessary  require- 
ments. We  should  rather  have  expected  this 


between  the  two  ; and  that  the  features  which 
may  be  supposed  to  favour  this  idea  (such  as 
the  chapel,  taking  the  place  of  the  Mediajval 
church  which  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
monastery),  in  reality  grew  up  very  gradually 
and  were  developed,  little  by  little,  as  practical 
requirements  seemed  to  point  to  the  necessity 
for  them.  The  buildings  at  first  supposed  to 
be  required  for  a college  were  little  more  than 
lodgings,  a refectory,  and  a kitchen.  The 
devotions  of  the  students  were  performed  in 
the  parish  church.  “The  attempt  to  build  a 
quadrangle  on  a settled  plan,  containing  the 
chambers  and  official  buildings  dispersed  in 
order  round  about  the  area,  in  which  form  all 
these  early  colleges  now  present  themselves, 
was  not  made  till  long  after  their  establish- 
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portion  to  have  formed  the  introduction  to  the 
history  of  particular  colleges  ; but  Mr.  Clark 
seems  to  tbink  the  history  and  theory  of  the 
college  institution  generally  would  be  better 
appreciated  after  the  reader  had  gone  through 
the  detailed  facts  connected  with  the  actual 
colleges.  The  great  and  most  obvious  distinc- 
tion between  a college  and  a monastery,  in 
regard  to  plan  and  arrangement,  is  the  separate 
habitation  for  each  member,  in  place  of  the 
day-room  or  fratry  and  the  common  dormitory. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  object  of  the  author 
is  to  show  that,  whatever  resemblance  may  be 
imagined  between  the  general  idea  of  a college 
and  a monastery,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
oldest  colleges  date  back  to  monastic  periods  and 
even  occupy  the  actual  sites  of  monastic  estab- 
lishments, there  is,  in  fact,  no  connexion 


ment.  For,  in  fact,  until  the  collegiate 
system  had  fairly  stood  the  test  of  a long 
trial,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  determine  what 
arrangement  of  buildings  would  be  best  adapted 
for  its  practical  working,  while  the  continual 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  system  in  each 
successive  foundation  demanded  enlargements 
and  changes.”  In  modern  times,  overcrowding 
of  the  colleges  has  in  some  cases  brought  round 
a recurrence  to  an  “ accidental  ” system  of 
housing,  and  members  of  colleges  have  had  to 
live  out  of  the  colleges  to  which  they  were 
attached  *,  thus  preserving  a kind  of  practical 


* A good  many  years  ago  (whether  it  be  so  now  we 
know  not,  for  Unirersity  slang  Ilnctuateth)  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge  who  iired  in  lodgings  out  of  his 
college  was  termed  a “beast,"  i.e,,  we  presume,  not 
strictly  speaking  a college  “ maD," 
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reminiscence  of  the  fact  that  a college  consist* 
not  in  the  material  buildings  and  their  arrange- 
ment so  much  as  in  the  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual fellowship  of  students  under  a recognised 
system  and  authority.  The  earliest  college  at 
Cambridge,  Peterhouse,  as  already  noted,  was 
commenced  merely  by  settling  the  scholars  in 
1 acouple  of  “hostels”;  and  Bishop  de  Balsham’s 
j additional  bequest  to  them  at  his  death  (the 
! scholars  being  then  fifteen  in  number)  of  three 
I hundred  marks  for  erecting  new  buildings,  only 
enabled  them  to  build  a refectory  and  enlarge 
their  site.  Eventually  they  completed  their 
quadrangle  ; and  here  it  may  be  observed 
how  inherent  in  the  human  mind  is  the 
tendency  to  build  in  quadrangles.  It  is  not  a 
sanitary  method  of  building — at  all  events, 
unless  the  proportion  of  height  of  building  to 
enclosed  area  is  very  small  ; but  (like  a gcod 
many  other  insanitary  proceedings)  it  is  very 
pleasing  to  the  resthetic  perceptions.  Willis 
notes  as  the  first  quadrangle  college  plan 
carried  out,  of  malice  prepense,  in  that  form, 
William  of  Wykeham’s  New  College  at  Oxford, 
and  his  remarks  anent  the  chapel  are  worth 
quoting  : — 

“ The  most  original  feature  of  the  arrangements 
1 is  that  the  chapel  and  hall  form  a continuous  range 
of  building  on  the  north  side,  the  altar  of  the 
former  being  placed  against  the  partition  wall  which 
has  the  high  table  of  the  latter  on  its  other  side. 
The  chapel,  therefore,  has  no  east  window,  but  in 
lieu  thereof  a lofty  pile  of  tabernacle  work  and 
imagery  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  east  wall. 
The  ante-chapel  occupies  two  bays  of  the  seven  into 
which  the  length  of  the  whole  chapel  is  divided,  but 
it  has  the  novel  peculiarity  of  projecting  consider- 
ably north  and  south  in  the  manner  of  transepts,  so 
that  the  whole  plan  looks  like  a cross  church  lacking 
the  nave.  Hence  many  have  imagined  that  this 
plan  was  imitated  from  the  chapel  ot  Mertou  College, 
not  remembering  that  the  transepts  of  the  latterwere 
erected  forty  years  after  Wykoham’s,  and  that  the 
remains  of  these  western  arches,  now  filled  with 
masonry,  show  that  a nave  with  arches  formed  part 
of  the  original  design  ; this  building  being  hereto- 
fore, as  now,  both  a collegiate  chapel  and  a paro- 
chial church.  No  nave,  however,  was  intended  at 
New  College,  and  the  statutes  furnish  a clue  to  the 
motive  of  the  large  aute-chapel,  by  enjoining  that 
disputations  in  civil  law,  canon  law,  and  theology 
are  to  take  place  therein.  The  transverse  position 
of  the  ante-chapel  is  an  ingenious  device  to  obtain 
space  for  it  without  intruding  on  the  portion  of  the 
site  intended  for  the  cloister  cemetery.” 

Thus  the  narthex  of  the  modern  St.  John’s 
Chapel  at  Cambridge  appears  to  be  a return 
(whether  intentionally  or  not)  to  the  form  of 
ante-chapel  which  was  made  a precedent  by 
Wykeham,  though  without  either  the  practical 
or  constitutional  reasons  which  governed  the 
plan  of  the  former. 

We  have  just  referred  to  the  unsanitary 
effect  or  defect  of  the  quadrangle  plan  when 
completely  carried  out.  In  the  chapter  fol- 
lowing that  from  which  the  last  quotation  was 
made,  Willis  introduces  a very  interesting 
practical  testimony  on  this  head  from  the 
directions  of  Dr.  Caius  (1565)  in  regard  to  the 
court  which  he  built  on  the  south  side  of 
Gonville  Hall  to  receive  the  students  of  his 
new  foundation.  This  court  was  built  on  the 

I new  principle  of  having  only  two  parallel 
ranges  of  buildings  on  the  east  and  West  sides, 
the  chapel  and  ptirt  of  the  master’s  lodge  of 
Gonville  Hall  forming  the  north  side,  the 
quadrangle  being  bounded  on  the  south  side 

I only  by  a low  wall,  having  in  the  centre  the 
detached  gateway  called  the  “ Gate  of  Honour,” 
— that  most  interesting  and  picturesque  but 
now  much-crumbled  structure,  of  which  the 
accompanying  restoration  is  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Caius  College,  and  reproduced  here 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  publishers. 
And  this  is  what  Dr.  Caius  left  on  record  on 
the  subject  of  his  quadrangle  plan  : — 

“We  decree  that  no  building  bo  constructed 
which  shall  shut  in  the  entire  south  side  of  the 
College  of  our  foundation,  lest  for  lack  of  free  venti- 
lation the  air  should  become  foul,  the  health  of  our 
College,  and  still  more  the  health  of  Gonvilie’s 
College,  should  become  impaired,  and  disease  and 
i|  death  be  thereby  rendered  more  frequent  in  both.” 

I Dr.  Caius,  it  would  seem,  was  not  only  in 
I advance  of  his  own  day,  but  in  advance  of 
J ours,  in  his  notions  of  sanitary  planning. 

What  would  he  have  said  to  the  quadrangles 
li  of  the  new  War  Offices  as  proposed  ? 

The  “ Combination-room  ” Willis  seems  to 


admit  to  be  more  like  a direct  descendant 
from  the  monastery  plan  than  any  other  part 
of  the  typical  college  plan.  It  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  room  called  “ common  house,”  or 
“common  hall,”  which  formed  part  of  every 
Benedictine  monastery.  The  “ Eton  Boy,”  if 
we  remember  rightly,  characterised  the  com- 
bination-room or  common  room  at  Eton  as 
a room  in  which  the  masters  congregated  at 
certain  times  of  the  day  “for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves.”  We  can  recall  one 
combination-room,— we  will  not  say  in  what 
college, — which  lives  in  our  memory  as  the 
scene  of  the  production  of  some  of  the  best 
ort  we  ever  remember  to  have  come  across  ; 
nt  these  are  memories  out  of  keeping  with 
the  gravity  of  the  present  occasion,,  although 
Lord  Tennyson  has  recorded  that, — 

“ Softly,  through  a vinous  mist, 

My  College  friendships  glimmer.” 

We  commend  to  the  reader’s  attention  the 
long,  interesting,  and  largely-illustrated  chapter 
on  that  fascinating  subject,  “The  Library,” 
which  follows  that  on  the  Combination-room, 
but  of  which  we  have  not  space  to  say  any- 
thing. Some  of  the  interesting  points  in  the 
architectural  history  of  the  separate  colleges 
we  must  touch  on  in  another  notice. 


NOTES. 

HFTER  surmounting  difficulties  and 
obstacles  which  would  long  ago 
have  given  the  death-blow  to  many 
a less  ambitious  project,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  have 
placed  their  scheme  before  the  public  for 
investment.  The  prospectus  issued  on  Tues- 
day last  shows  that  of  the  eight  millions  share 
capital  authorised,  7|-  millions  are  offered  for 
subscription  in  10^.  shares,  and  that  4 per  cent, 
interest  will  be  paid  on  the  amount  called  up 
during  the  four  years  required  for  construc- 
tion. The  special  authority  for  this  payment 
of  interest  out  of  capital  was  one  of  the  few 
Acts  of  general  interest  passed  by  the  late 
short-lived  Parliament,  and  this  will  doubtless 
considerably  influence  the  investing  public. 
It  was  certainly  desirable,  after  the  promoters 
had  succeeded  in  satisfying  Parliament  as  to 
the  practicability  and  utility  of  the  scheme, 
that  its  progress  should  be  facilitated,  and 
these  special  powers  are  calculated  to  have 
that  effect.  The  canal  is  estimated  to  reduce 
the  expense  of  conveying  merchandise  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  60  per  cent.,  besides 
lessening  transshipment  risks,  and  expediting 
delivery.  It  will  be  navigable  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  tonnage,  and  will  serve  Manchester, 
Runcorn,  and  Warrington  direct,  and  indi- 
rectly a very  large  manufiicturing  district ; 
besides  which  the  directors  hope  that  it  will 
be  the  means  of  creating  local  industries,  and 
that  they  are  justified  in  anticipating  dividends 
of  18  per  cent.  If  these  hopes  are  realised,  it 
is  evident  that  not  only  will  great  benefit 
accrue  to  the  trade  of  Manchester  and  dis- 
trict, but  that  this  will  be  very  much  at  the 
expense  of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Companies  (in 
spite  of  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  Liver- 
pool opponents  that  their  commercial  interests 
would  be  quite  unaffected,  and  that  they  were 
only  anxious  about  the  effect  on  the  Mersey) 
and  the  railways  serving  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester.  The  natural  and  per- 
sistent opposition  of  these  interests  has  caused 
the  preliminary  expenses  to  reach  the  enormous 
sum  of  146,000Z.,  and  the  men  of  Manchester 
may  look  upon  the  struggle  as  a brilliant 
Parliamentary  success.  We  hope  that  Messrs. 
Lucas  & Aird,  who  have  contracted  for  the 
execution  of  the  whole  of  the  works  for 
5,750,000^.,  may  be  equally  successful  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  construction. 


IN  another  column  we  print  a long  letter  on 
the  Tiryns  question  from  Mr.  Stillman, 
whose  main  object  seems  to  be  to  refute  the 
idea  that  he  was  actuated  in  his  attack  upon 
Drs.  Schliemann  and  Ddrpfeld  by  any 

personal  motive.  This  may  be ; but  from 

wbat  we  have  heard  of  other  matters  besides 
the  Tiryns  controversy,  we  incline  to  think 
that  Mr.  Stillman  has,  to  say  the  least,  an 


unfortunate  proclivity  towards  attacking  those 
who  have  made  discoveries  in  which  he  has 
had  no  share.  In  a letter  in  the  Times 
of  the  16th,  Mr.  Stillman  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  the  world  in  general 
and  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld  in  particular  the  special 
claims  of  Mr.  Penrose  (behind  whose  coach 
Mr.  Stillman  seems  to  have  climbed)  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authority  on  Greek  archajology, 
a matter  on  which  we  do  not  believe 
Dr.  Ddrpfeld  requires  to  be  enlightened. 
The  same  issue  of  the  Times  contains 
a letter  from  Dr.  Dorpfeld  in  regard  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  stone-saw  and  tubular 
drill,  in  which  he  mentions  the  evidence  of 
the  use  of  these  tools  on  two  fragments  of  “ the 
dome-like  sepulchre  at  Mycenre,”  which  are 
in  the  Archaic  Room  at  the  British  Museum, 
numbered  220  and  221.  We  have  examined 
these  carefully,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  Dr.  Ddrpfeld’s  statement  as  to 
theevidence  of  these  fragments,  the  authenticity 
of  which  we  presume  will  not  be  disputed. 
The  question  as  to  the  Tiryns  walls  can  only 
really  be  settled  on  the  spot ; but  we  take  it 
that  Dr.  Ddrpfeld  is  a much  tougher  and 
better  - equipped  antagonist  than  the  Tivies 
and  its  irrepressible  correspondent  seem  to  be 
aware  of. 


The  advertisement  inviting  candidates  for 
the  appointment  of  Superintending 
Architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
has  attracted  a much  smaller  number  of 
aspirants  for  the  post  than  might  have  been 
expected,  looking  to  the  amount  of  the  salary 
offered  and  the  dignity  of  the  position.  Only 
twenty-one  candidates  have  presented  them- 
selves, and  among  these  but  few  well-known 
names  are  to  be  observed.  One  of  the  com- 
petitors, Mr.  De  Bionville,  was  engaged  from 
1872  to  1881  in  organising  the  Office  of 
Works  in  Japan.  Some  of  the  candidates 
appear  from  their  lists  of  works  executed 
under  their  supervision  to  be  engineers  rather 
than  architects.  The  following  is  a complete 
list  of  candidates  : G.  J.  Barry  (Liverpool), 
C.  A.  C.  De  Bionville,  F.  S.  Brereton,  F.  Caws 
(Sunderland),  J.  G.  Gibbins  (Brighton),  B.  T. 
Giraud,  H.  Roumieu  Gough,  Horace  Gundry, 
J.  Stanislaus  Hansom  (Kensington),  J.  Lewis 
Holmes,  F.  W.  Hornblower  (Liverpool),  H. 
Lovegrove,  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  J.  H.  Nuttall 
(Liverpool),  Edward  Power,  T.  Sington 
(Manchester),  P.  Gordon  Smith  (Architect  to 
the  Local  Government  Board),  E.  J.  Tarver, 
Robert  Walker,  W.  Woodward,  T.  C.  Yates. 
The  limitation  as  to  age  has  probably  cut  out 
some  candidates  of  whom  we  heard.  We  can 
hardly  see  that  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  shoes  will  be 
filled  out  of  that  list ; but  we  would  at  all 
events  urge  on  the  Board  the  desirability  of 
appointing  to  the  post  an  architect  and  a man 
of  general  education,  not  a mere  surveyor,  how- 
ever energetic,  business-like,  or  “pushing”  he 
may  be. 


The  last  great  event  in  the  railway  world 
has  been  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  which  is  now  open  for  regular 
work  the  whole  distance  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  to  Vancouver,  in  British  Cohimbia.  The 
first  daily  through  train  left  Montreal  on 
Mouday,  June  28th,  at  8 p.m.,  and  reached 
the  Pacific  terminus  on  Sunday  morning,  July 
4th,  only  132  hours’  journey  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  quicker  by  about  twenty  hours  than  the 
usual  trans-continental  journey  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  It  is,  even  in  these 
days,  when  there  is  little  room  left  for  wonder, 
a stupendous  achievement,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  foretell  the  changes  which  it  will  bring 
about  in  the  great  lines  of  ocean  and  railroad 
traffic.  Even  now,  at  the  very  outset,  the 
Japanese,  than  whom  a more  clear-sighted 
trading  population  does  not  exist,  are  preparing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  reasonable  through 
rates  to  send  their  tea  to  Europe  vid  Canada. 
A great  future  is  before  Vancouver,  as  the 
Pacific  point  for  so  much  European  and 
American  traffic,  while  British  Columbia  will 
be  able  to  offer  vastly  greater  inducements  to 
settlers. 
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IN  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Archjoological  Institute  of  America  the 
question  is  raised  hoiv  best  can  the  Institute 
follow  up  its  recent  signal  successes  at  Assos. 
Two  fields  for  exploration  for  the  coming 
winter  and  spring  are  suggested,  the  Cyrenaica 
and  Magna  GraiciiX,  but  the  report  evidently 
inclines  to  Magna  Grfocia  as  more  attractive 
and  also  more  accessible.  Tarentum,  Croton, 
Sybaris,  all  the  network  of  Greek  colonies, 
have  to  be  scientifically  investigated,  rich  finds 
of  terracottas  having  already  stimulated  dis- 
covery. The  report  proceeds  to  say,  “ As  a 
site  for  research,  Tarentum  would  seem  to 
unite  many  advantages  ; the  climate  is  healthy, 
so  that  excavations  might  be  carried  on  during 
the  entire  year  : the  modern  city,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  would  furnish  an 
abundance  of  workmen ; and,  finally,  desultory 
excavations  have  here,  more  than  at  any  other 
site,  yielded  satisfactory  results.”  The  British 
Museum,  we  may  add,  possesses  a horse’s  head 
of  great  merit  from  Tarentum,  recently  pre- 
sented by  an  amateur  explorer.  It  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  the  recommendation  of  the  report 
has  been  acted  on.  The  Council  has  decided 
to  send  Mr.  J.  Thacker  Clarke,  the  leader 
of  the  recent  Assos  expedition,  in  command  of 
an  exploration  to  some  Magna  Grajcia  site. 
In  addition  to  funds  supplied  by  the  Institute, 
the  sum  of  2,000  dollars  is  required.  The 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  prints  an 
appeal  for  contributions  to  be  sent  to  the 
managing  editor,  Baltimore,  before  October  1st. 
If  sufficient  funds  are  forthcoming,  the  work 
is  to  be  begun  early  in  the  winter.  With  our 
own  British  School  at  Athens,  and  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  to  support,  it  can  perhaps 
scarcely  be  expected  that  England  can  help,  but 
it  is  well  that  an  object  so  praiseworthy  shoixld 
be  widely  known. 


SO  much  has  been  said  of  late  about  Pelasgic 
architecture  in  connexion  with  the  various 
explorations  or  discoveries  in  Greece,  Italy,  and 
other  countries,  that  a few  words  concerning 
these  remote  people  may  not  be  altogether  out 
of  place.  As  far  as  their  history  goes,  they  are 
almost  mythical,  the  principal  authority  con- 
cerning them  being  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  states  that  they  came  from  Asia,  and 
colonised  Greece,  Spain,  and  Italy,  making  a 
very  decided  mark  wherever  they  settled,  and 
becoming  powerful  and  wealthy.  Their  date  is 
vaguely  put  at  some  fifteen  centuries  before 
Christ  ; but,  however  this  may  be,  their  archi- 
tecture had  a pronounced  character,  and 
although  it  was  of  an  exceedingly  rude  type, 
with  scarcely  any  idea  of  senti  ment  or  art,  it  was 
clear  that  the  builders  of  that  age  were  expert, 
and  that  they  knew  the  principles  of  good  con- 
struction. Wherever  found,  Pelasgic,  Phalasgic, 
or  Cyclopean  remains  consist  of  walls  of  the 
rudest  and  roughest  description,  inclosing  areas, 
which  Homer  believed  to  be  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods, — ponderous  masses  of 
stone  cut  in  irregular  paralleloptpeds  and  poly- 
gons, all  put  together  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  cement  or  mortar.  In  a few  cases,  such 
as  in  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  of  Cephalu, 
there  are  some  evidences  of  a higher  type  of 
architecture,  the  doorway  having  jambs  and 
cornices  of  an  Egyptian  character  and  with 
slight  approaches  to  ornamentation.  The 
Pelasgic  buildings  hitherto  found  in  Italy  are 
as  follow  : — The  ruins  of  Fanum  (recorded  in 
Virgil),  at  Termcina  ; the  ruins  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Mars  at  Fiora,  now  Forano  ; remains  of 
walls  at  the  Lake  Fucino  ; the  Sanctuary  of 
Circe  at  Promontorio  Circello  ; walls  at  Fondi, 
Alatri,  and  Ferentino  ; walls  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Cephalu  and  at  Core  (now  Cora) ; well  at 
Tusculum  with  conical  arch  ; walls  at  Cortona 
and  Trebula,  the  latter  called  the  “ Devil's 
walls.” 


There  has,  for  twelve  years,  been  in 
existence  in  Edinburgh  a club  called  the 
Cockburn  Association,*  having  for  its  object 

• The  Asaociation  takes  its  name  from  the  late  Lord 
CockbErn.  who  had  an  intenae  love  for  the  northern  metro- 
polis, and  who,  shortly  before  his  death,  published  a 
Tigorous  pamphlet,  with  the  title,  “ How  beat  to  Destroy 
the  Beauty  of  Edinburgh,”  in  which,  amongst  other  pithy 
thinps,  he  declared  that  he  ‘‘would  sooner  hang  a city 
magistrate  than  cut  down  a city  tree.” 


the  conservation  of  ancient  and  interesting 
structures  in  the  city,  and  the  keeping  of  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  contemplated  improvements, 
and  offering  suggestions  connected  therewith. 
It  appears  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Association  that,  amongst  other  matters  dis- 
cussed, was  a proposal  to  restore  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  Holyrood.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association,  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  Lord 
Moncreifl',  the  chairman,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  said  that  “ in  regard  to  the 
restoration  of  Holyrood  Chapel,  it  was  not 
intended  to  express  in  the  report  any  opinion 
upon  that  proposition  except  this,  that  a relic  so 
interesting  to  the  whole  nation  ought  to  be  at 
all  events  preserved  as  far  as  it  could  be  in 
its  existent  state,  and  if  any  operations  were 
to  be  carried  out  with  the  purpose  of  restora- 
tion, that  these  should  be  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention.  His  own  opinion 
was  that  while  preservation  of  course  was 
exceedingly  desirable,  restoration  was  not 
possible.”  The  restoration  of  the  old  Parlia- 
mentary hall  of  the  castle,  which  is  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Blanc  at  the  cost 
of  Mr.  Nelson,  publisher,  is  quite  another 
matter.  The  hall  has  been  divided  and 
applied  to  quite  other  purposes,  and  its 
restoration  does  not  involve  the  obliteration 
of  details  executed  by  the  hands  of  Medieval 
masons,  as  might  be  the  case  were  Holyrood 
Chapel  subjected  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
modern  workman. 


The  designs  for  the  new  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
in  the  Vicarage  Gardens,  Kensington, 
are  now  on  view  in  the  Kensington  Vestry- 
hall.  The  church  is  to  replace  the  present 
iron  building,  and  is  to  seat  1,000  worshippers, 
at  a cost  of  about  10/.  a sitting.  There  are 
eight  sets  of  designs,  none  of  which  rise  to 
any  remarkable  degree  of  excellence,  though 
several  represent  what  would  be  very  con- 
venientand  not  unattractive  churches.  “ Janua 
Cceli  ” has  a long  building  with  nave  and 
chancel  under  one  roof,  with  lean-to  aisles  and 
a glazed  porch  or  narthex  at  the  west  end. 
The  elevations  show  a fine  tower  over  the 
north  porch,  which  would  be  an  effective 
feature  commanding  the  length  of  the  street 
approaching  it,  but  this  feature  is  omitted 
in  the  rather  hastily  drawn  exterior  view,  and 
a bald  and  rather  ugly  porch  is  shown  instead. 
The  church  is  in  brick,  and  very  early  in  cha- 
racter, with  round-headed  clearstory  windows 
and  a concrete  hexpartite  vault  shown  in  a 
scratchily  drawn  Interior  perspective  which 
does  nothing  like  justice  to  the  design. 
“ Credo,”  in  a very  neat  and  effective  set  of 
drawings,  shows  a design  somewhat  similar  in 
general  idea  to  the  last,  but  later  in  point  of 
style,  and  with  large  transepts  that  eftectively 
break  the  length  inside  and  out.  The  beauti- 
fully-drawn interior  view  shows  a more  deco- 
rative treatment  than  has  been  attempted  in 
most  of  the  other  designs.  The  church  is  in 
three  spans,  each  covered  with  quadri- 
partite wooden  vaults ; there  is  no  clear- 
story, but  the  lofty  aisle  windows  would  give 
ample  light  to  the  interior.  There  is  no  external 
feature  in  the  shape  of  tower  or  turret.  In 
plan  both  these  designs  are  simple,  orthodox, 
and  convenient.  “Design,”  in  a careful  set  of 
drawings,  with  two  coloured  perspective  views, 
shows  a design  somewhat  ambitious  in  arrange- 
ment, and  perhaps  more  appropriate  to  a 
larger  building.  The  chancel  has  an  apsidal 
termination,  with  an  ambulatory  round  it,  and 
vestries  beyond,  the  effects  produced  by  this 
arrangement  and  by  the  lofty  nave  arcade 
would  doubtless  be  fine,  but  outside  the  short 
nave  and  squat  bell-turret  rather  spoil  the 
effect.  We  have  some  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  carry  the  bell-turret  with  the 
support  shown.  “ Hope  ” exhibits  a somewhat 
fussy  and  broken-up  design  in  a set  of  draw- 
ings of  similar  character  ; the  good  feature 
of  the  building  would  be  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  open  space  obtained  immediately  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  but  everything  else  seems 
sacrificed  for  that  advantage.  This  competitor 
shows  a vicarage  house.  The  style  is  early, 
with  lancet  windows.  “ Three  Bells  ” shows  a 
fair  design  of  Late  Gothic  type,  and  “Rabacim,” 
a simple  building  with  lancet  windows  and  a 


rather  ugly  squat  tower  or  belfry  nearly  on  the 
ground. 


IF  a person  were  asked  whether  a chapel  was 
a house,  he  would  be  inclined  to  suppose 
he  was  being  asked  a riddle.  This,  however, 
was  the  question  which  tlie  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Wright  v.  Ingle  (“  Law  Reports,”  16  (.^.B.D., 
379),  had  to  decide.  But,  in  truth,  the 
question  arose  on  the  105th  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  by  which 
a Vestry  is  empowered  to  pave  a new  street, 
and  “the  owners  of  the  houses”  forming  it 
are  to  pay  their  share  of  the  expenditure.  The 
case  in  question  decided  that  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  the  subject  of  the  action  was  a house, 
and  that  the  trustees  were  the  owners  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act  The  reasons  for  this 
decision  depending  on  the  consideration  of  the 
Act  in  question  cannot  now  be  entered  into, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Court  also 
held  that  a church,  being  a consecrated 
edifice,  its  legal  status  was  changed,  and  it 
thus  could  not  be  called  “a  house”  within  the 
technical  meaning  of  this  statue.  It  is  not 
altogether  beside  the  mark  to  observe  that, 
though  chapels  cannot  be  used  as  dwelling- 
houses  while  employed  for  religious  services, 
yet  it  is  possible  to  point  to  dwelling-houses 
which  were  at  one  time  chapels,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  not  being  consecrated  have, 
after  some  internal  additions,  been  used  as 
dwelling-houses.  For  the  definition  of  a house 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  given  by  Lord 
Esher  was, — land  upon  which  there  is  a building 
which  “ is  or  may  be  used  for  the  habitation 
of  man.” 


A CLAMOUR  seems  to  have  been  raised  in 
Acton  by  some  ratepayers  because  the 
Acton  Local  Board  altered  their  scheme  of 
drainage,  without  advertising  afresh  for  tenders 
for  the  carrying  out  of  those  alterations,  and 
because  the  oral  concurrence  only  of  the  District 
Inspector,  and  not  the  written  approval  of  the 
central  authority,  had  been  obtained  to  the 
carrying  out  of  those  alterations.  The  Board 
proposed  to  lay  through  Chiswick  to  the  River 
Thames  a 5-  ft.  culvert  effluent  sewer,  but  they 
soon  discovered  that  the  laying  of  this  wide 
sewer  through  private  lands  in  a neighbouring 
parish  would  involve  very  large  outlay  in  the 
shape  of  compensation  for  disturbance  to 
private  owners.  The  Local  Surveyor,  Mr. 
Lailey,  hit  upon  a plan,  which  afterwards 
obtained  the  approval  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
by  which  the  sewer  could  bereduced  to  more  than 
one  half  its  originally  proposed  size,  by  the 
erection  at  the  pumping-station  of  an  effluent 
storage  tank  which  would  act  as  a reservoir 
during  flow  tides  ; the  storage  capacity  neces- 
sary in  these  circumstances  being  simply  trans- 
ferred from  the  pipe  to  the  tank,  with  the  result 
that  the  Board  save  nearly  6,000/.  on  the  cost 
of  this  portion  of  the  scheme.  Yet  some  of  the 
ratepayers  objected  to  these  alterations,  though 
they  led  to  a saving.  The  Local  Government 
Board  has  now  written  to  the  Acton  Board 
that  it  offers  no  objections  to  the  alterations  in 
question,  though  the  central  authority  is  silent 
on  a very  important  point, — as  it  very  often  is, 
— whether  these  alterations  should  have  formed 
the  subject  of  a fresh  contract.  Its  silence  may 
be  taken  as  an  approval  of  the  Local  Board’s 
action  in  the  matter. 


The  collection  of  the  works  of  Rubens 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  now  awaiting  dispersion  by  the  hammer 
in  Messrs.  Christie’s  galleries,  is  a very  remark- 
able one  from  a Rubens  point  of  view,  though 
we  confess  it  does  not  excite  us  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  we  have  seen  expressed 
about  it  in  some  other  quarters.  Taking  each 
of  the  principal  pictures  separately,  one 
recognises  fully  the  force  and  richness  of  the 
work,  in  spite  of  its  want  of  sentiment ; 
but  a whole  roomful  of  works  of  this 
type,  however  powerful  in  themselves,  does 
not  impress  us  pleasantly.  The  collec- 
tion probably  will  not  be  kept  together, 
however,  and  each  of  the  larger  paint- 
ings will  most  likely  go  to  a separate  owner  ; 
and  one  such  “ robust  ” painting  in  a house, 
provided  there  is  a large  hall  or  gallery  to 
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hang  it  in,  one  could  do  with.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  Eubens  has  the  value  in 
the  pictorial  market  that  he  once  had ; but 
the  sale  will  bring  this  to  a practical  test. 
There  are  other  pictures  of  interest,  of  the 
Dutch  School,  and  a very  fine  collection  of 
china,  which  should  be  looked  at. 


WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  venerable  old 
border  town  of  Shrewsbury  is  seriously 
taking  in  hand  the  question  of  a better  water- 
supply,  which  the  recent  attacks  of  typhoid  in 
the  suburbs  show  is  a necessity  that  can  no 
longer  be  delayed.  The  present  scheme,  which 
is  estimated  to  cost  25,670Z.,  is  to  tap  the 
Severn  a considerable  distance  above  the 
present  intake,  so  as  to  escape  the  sewage  of 
the  town  and  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
{’  which  now  falls  into  it.  From  this  point  the 

I water  will  be  carried  to  Shrewsbury  by  gravi- 
tation, and  a pumping-station,  service-tanks, 
and  wells  will  be  provided.  The"new  intake 
is  proposed  to  be  made  at  a distance  of  200 
yards  from  the  Asylum  outfall,  but,  if 
li  advisable,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  increase  this 
distance  at  a very  small  cost.  An  alternative 
mode  has  been  suggested  of_  bringing  the 
water  from  the  Church  Stretton  Hills,  a dis- 
tance of  over  twelve  miles,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  water  would  be 
any  better,  while  the  cost  of  the  undertaking 
would  not  be  less  than  100,000Z. 


At  the  Goupil  Gallery  is  a small  but  very 
varied  collection  of  pictures  that  have 
been  exhibited  in  this  year’s  Salon.  It 
includes  Bouguereau’s  “ Spring,”  a picture 
affected  in  idea  but  exquisite  in  execution, 
both  in  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the 
figure.  Israels’  pathetic  picture  “ When  one 
grows  old,”  representing  an  old  peasant- 
woman,  as  brown  and  gnarled  as  an  old  tree 
trunk,  trying  to  warm  her  hands  over  the  fire, 
gains  additional  efi’ect  by  contrast  with  its 
next  neighbour,  “ L’Eveil,”  by  Carolus  Duran, 
a young  girl  in  the  first  flush  of  youth, 

I half  reclined  on  a luxurious  couch  with 
! an  amber  satin  drapery  as  a back- 
i ground.  Elameng’s  “La  Jeu  de  Fusil,” 

I landscape  with  architecture  and  figures,  is  a 
' wonderfully  powerful  representation  of  a hot, 

1 bright  daylight  efi’ect,  with  buildings  and 
I figures  equally  well  treated.  There  are  two 
fine  coast  scenes  by  Mesdag,  and  a view  of 
I Windsor  Castle  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Boggs  (one  of 
: the  French- American  artists),  powerful  and 
I broad  in  style,  and  a welcome  variation  from 
a certain  English  painter’s  eternal  purple 
1 Windsors  ; but  unfortunately  the  great  tower, 

J and  the  buildings  adjoining  it,  are  all  palpably 
i leaning  to  the  left,  looking  doleful  to  the. 
j architectural  eye. 


A NEW  DRILL-HALL  AND  AN  OLD 
, ARTILLERY  GROUND. 

Excluded  from  Westminster  Hall,  the  7fch 
1 Hiddleses  Rifle  Volunteers,— more  familiarly 
i known  to  our  readers  perhaps  by  their  Cockney 

I appellation  of  “London  Scottish,” — have  just 
j established  themselves  on  a plot  of  land 
i at  no  great  distance  therefrom.  The  new 
b headquarters  are  close  to  those,  behind 

Auckland  stables,  which  were  opened  on 
It  the  22nd  of  Hay  last  for  their  comrades  in 
n arms,  the  Queen’s  (Westminster).  For  the 
j<  capacious  drill-hall  with  its  appurtenant  build- 
ings  and  offices*  was  taken  a site  (whereof 
n presently  as  Palmer’s  Village)  that  possesses 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  connexion  with 
l|  the  annals  of  our  citizen  soldiers.  Situated  by 

II  the  end  of  Brewer’s-row,  behind  the  Emanuel 

i or  Anne  Lady  Dacre’s  Hospital,  and  just  north 
,1  of  Victoria-street,  it  verges  upon  the  old  West- 
Ij  minster  Artillery  Ground,  one  of  the  areas 
& wliioh  formerly  were  set  apart  for  military 
li  exercise.  At  the  present  day  Victoria-street 
P traverses  Palmer’s  Village  and  the  northern 
I)  side  of  that  ground.  In  Strype’s  Stow  (1720) 

ii  this  is  cited  as  “ the  new  Artillery  Groirnd.” 

I It  then  covered  some  1,400  square  yards  ; whilst 
H its  confines  might  be  clearly  traced  through 
the  surrounding  fields,  gardens,  and  waste 
r lands.  The  actual  locality,  however,  would 

“ • The  building  was  described  ftt  some  length  in  the 

n Builder  for  June  10  last,  p.  870. 


seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  martial  uses 
from  a much  earlier  period,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  record  of  the  parishioners  being  required 
to  provide  certain  archers’  butts  in  compliance 
with  a precept  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
is  beyond  onr  province  to  discuss  how  the 
arquebus  and  fire  ■ lock,  coupled  with  the 
adoption  of  brass  pieces,  superseded  the  obsolete 
artillery  for  their  skill  wherewith  the  Finsbury 
and  Islington  marksmen,  together  with  their 
compeers,  the  “dnkes,”  “marquises,”  and 
“ earls,”  of  Shoreditch,  Clerkenwell,  Pancras, 
&c.,  had  been  so  justly  famed.  In  course  of 
timo  the  Westminster  ground  proved  too 
limited  in  extent  for  the  safe  discharge  of 
ordnance  or  inusketry.  And  though  as  lately  as 
1763,  teste  Bardwell,  there  were  “ no  buildings 
in  Tothill-fields,  or  on  the  Artillery  Ground,” 
the  latter  soon  suffered  considerable  encroach- 
ment. In  fact,  it  disappeared  almost  entirely, 
before  the  building  operations  which,  until 
recent  changes,  rendered  this  one  of  the  most 
densely  crowded  and  ill-favoured  quarters  of 
the  town.  Artillery-place,  Artillery-row,  and 
the  Artillery  Brewery  alone  survive  to  tell  a 
bygone  tale. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  curious  to  recall  how 
certain  little  oases  remained,  even  to  within 
living  memory,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  ci- 
devant  rural  character  of  the  district.  Under 
this  category  we  may  instance  the  many  garden 
honses,  not  forgetting  Milton’s  in  Petty  Prance  ; 
most  of  them  cottages,  though,  with  their 
dwarf  wooden  palings  and  trellis-worked  door- 
ways. The  few  examples  of  these  that  can 
still  be  found  by  him  who  shall  be  at  the  pains 
to  seek  for  them  are  but  awaiting  their  turn  to 
vanish  in  the  general  demolition  which  is 
clearing  away  old  Westminster.  Of  such  a 
kind  too  were  Brewer’s  Green,  Palmer’s  Village, 
and  the  now  altered  Strutton,  or  Stretton, 
Ground.  The  last-named  derived  its  title  from 
Stonrton  House,  a mansion  of  the  Lords  Dacre 
of  the  South,  descendants  of  Sir  Richard 
Fienes,  Constable  of  the  Tower  and  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  King  Edward  IV. ’s  consort, 
who,  having  married  Joane,  heiress  (1547)  to 
her  grandfather  Thomas,  sixth  baron,  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  during  the  interval, 
9th  October,  1459,  to  15th  November,  1482.* 
According  to  Bardwell,  ut  suprd,  there  were, 
barely  125  years  since,  “ but  few  houses  in 
James-street,  and  none  behind  it ; nor  any 
filthy  courts  between  Petty  France  (York- 
street)  and  the  Park ; nor  any  buildings  in 
Palmer’s  Village  or  Tothill-fields.”  Situated 
south  • westwards  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Almonries,  and  lying  below  the  river  high- 
water  mark,  the  village  site  came  to  be 
thus  styled  from  the  twelve  almshouses, 
with  a chapel  and  a school  attached  thereto, 
which  one  James  Palmer,  B.D.,  founded 
(1654)  in  Tothill  Side.  His  almshouses  and 
school,  as  also,  we  understand,  the  Black  Coat 
School,  abutted  on  Palmer’s-passage ; the  Army 
and  Navy  Hotel,  by  Christ  Church,  Victoria- 
street,  and  the  vacant  space  at  its  rear,  repre- 
sent their  original  position.  Beyond  Palmer’s- 
passage,  nunc  Palmer-street,  between  the  hotel 
and  the  Peabody-buildings,  stood  Nicholas 
Butler’s  Almshouses  (1675),  near  to  the  existing 
Blue  Coat  School.  The  Palmer  and  Butler 
charities  are  newly  settled  in  Rochester-row. 
“ The  Blew  Coat  School,  built  in  the  year  1709,” 
as  witness  the  inscription,  beneath  the  statue, 
on  its  northern  front.f  stands  for  awhile  secure 
on  the  southern  side  of  Caxton,  prius  Little 
Chapel-street,  just  between  the  new  drill-hall 
and  the  walk  locally  known  as  Blue  Coat  Ring. 
Its  own  three-sided  plot  of  ground  further 
encloses  the  master’s  dwelling-house  (1709) 
and  the  Girls’  School  (1868)  adjoining  thereto. 

“Palmer’s  Village”  does  not  appear  in  the 
“ Company  of  Parish  Clerks’  New  Remarks,” 
1732;  or  in  the  “New  Complete  Guide,”  four- 
teenth edition,  for  1774-5;  or  in  R.  Wilkinson’s 
“New  and  Impi’oved  Plan  of  London,  West- 
minster, and  Southwark,”  1799.  In  J.  Lockie’s 
“ Topography  of  London,”  1810,  it  is  stated  to 
be  “ about  half  a mile  from  Buckingham-gate 
along  Jaraes-street  bearing  to  the  right  entrance 
on  the  north  side  of  Bridewell.  To  this  descrip- 
tion the  volume  for  1813  adds  “ Brewer’s- 
green.”  J In  his  “Curiosities  of  London,” 


• The  Lords  Dacro,  of  tho  North,  were  descended  from 
Sir  Humphrey  Daero,  whom  Edward  IV.  eleyated  Lord 
Dacre  of  Oilieslnnd,  co.  Cumberland,  tho  ancient  seat  of 
the  Vauies.  He  was  uncle  to  tho  Joane  of  the  text. 

t At  the  back,  above  the  fresco  of  ascholar,  is  inscribed 
“This  school  founded  1688.’' 

t For  notices  of  the  site  and  demolition  of  this  prison, 
see  the  Builder,  xlri.  241-246  ( 3th  aud  16th  March,  1884). 


1855,  John  Timbs  writes,  “ Thirty  years  since 
here  was  an  old  wayside  inn  (the  Prince  of 
Orange),  rows  of  cottages  with  gardens,  and 
the  village  green,  npon  which  the  maypole  was 
annually  set  up ; this  rurality  has  now  dis- 
appeared, and  with  it  from  maps  and  plans  the 
name  of  Palmer’s  Village.’  ” Hardly  so  ; the 
village  is  distinctly  set  out,  and  by  name  too, 
in  Cross’s  large  map  of  1836,  Yvhilst  the  site  is 
indicated  in  the  “ Ordnance  Survey,”  1869. 
Timbs,  moreover,  is  wrong  apparently  when  he 
says  that  the  almshouses  were  “built  in  1566' 
by  tho  Rev.  Edward  [sic]  Palmer.”  We  are 
credibly  informed  by  an  aged  man  who  re- 
collects to  have  disported  in  his  youth  around 
the  maypole  that  the  village  green  can  at  this 
date  be  identified  with  the  ground  occupied  by 
tho  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
Auxiliary,  Stores.  The  village  inn,  by  sign  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Blue  Coat 
Boy  (as  the  Albert)  have  been  rebuilt. 
Some  would  maintain  that  Brewer’s  Green 
is  but  another  name  for  the  village  green. 
However  this  may  be.  Brewer’s  Green  appears 
as  a postal  address  in  the  Directory  for  1865. 
Rebuilt  as  a stable-yard,  Brewer’s-row  repre- 
sents the  pleasant  grove  that  led  to  the 
brewery  behind  the  modern  Victoria-street; 
Brewer-street,  and  the  tavern  sign  of  the  “ Two 
Brewers”  in  Buckingham-row  (since,  together 
with  Little  James-street,  absorbed  into  Jaraes- 
street)  demonstrate  how  this  quarter  has  long 
been  in  favour  with  the  brewing  fraternity. 

The  Green’s  Brewhouse  of  R.  Wilkinson’s 
map,  quoted  above,  and  shown  thereon  as  next 
south  of  the  chapel, — Dr.  Dodd's  chapel, — in 
Charlotte-street,  Stafford-row,  we  take  to  be 
the  predecessor  of  the  Stag  Brewery, — Elliot 
& Watney’s,  lately  re  • constituted  as  Watney 
& Co.,  Limited.  There,  at  the  Stag  Brewery, 
they  render  familiar  to  us  the  white  hai’t, 
a favourite  cognisance  of  King  Richard  II., 
which  is  frequently  repeated  along  the  sculp- 
tured interior  string-course  of  his  Westminster 
Hall. 

Other  changes  are  imminent  in  this  locality. 
For  example,  the  Corporation  of  London  are 
open  to  treat  for  the  conversiou  of  the  property 
ocenpied  by  the  Emanuel  Hospital,  James- 
street,  lying  between  the  Drill-hall  and  the 
Westminster  Congregational  Chapel  (1840) 
which  has  supplanted  the  former  Westminster 
Hospital.  Dacre’s  Almshouses,  by  the  way, 
form  one  of  the  views  in  this  year’s  series 
issued  by  the  Society  for  Photographing  Relics 
of  Old  London.  Again,  some  old  freeholds  at 
the  elbow  of  James  and  Caxton  streets  are  in 
the  market.  We  may  here  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  “ Loudon  Scottish  ” that  their  com- 
patriots in  arms,  though  under  very  different 
circumstances,  have  been  at  Westminster  before 
them.  Heath’s  Chronicle  relates  how  the  Scots 
prisoners  of  1651  were  driven  like  to  a herd  of 
swine  through  Westminster  to  Tothill-fields  and 
there  sold  to  several  merchants,  and  sent  to  the 
Barbadoes, — the  oldest,  as  such,  by  the  bye,  of 
our  British  colonies.  We  read,  moreover,  in 
one  of  the  Chetbam  Society’s  Civil  War  Tracts 
of  Lancashire  that  of  these  “ Scots,  Highlands, 
or  Redshanks,”  to  the  number  of  4,000, — and 
who  were  accompanied  by  their  gude-wives  and 
bairns, — no  less  than  1,200  were  buried  in 
Tothill-fields. 


THE  COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN 
EXHIBITION: 

STONE  CARVING,  METAL-WORK,  AND  TEXTILES 
IN  INDIAN  COURT. 

The  skill  shown  by  the  Hindoos  in  their 
wood-carving  is  even  more  strikingly  manifested 
in  their  stone-carving,  for  this  latter  material 
seems  to  be  better  adapted  for  displaying  the 
skill  of  tho  cunning  worker  than  wood.  What 
will  strike  many  people  who  examine  Indian 
stone-carving  for  the  first  time  in  detail  is  the 
very  Classic  character  of  its  motifs.  Fig.  E (see 
lithographed  plate),  taken  from  a sandstone 
screen  from  Multra,  is  conceived  in  the  best 
spirit  of  Classicism,  being  chaste,  graceful  in 
the  flow  of  its  lines,  aud  yet  full  of  crisp- 
ness, character,  and  swing.  Fig.  C,  again, 
simple  as  the  design  is,  is  Classical  in  the 
best  sense,  and  has  all  the  reserve  and  sim- 
plicity of  one  of  the  Hellenic  historic  borders. 
Fig.  A bears  a strong  likeness  to  fig.  E,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  tho  continuous  scroll  by  the 
interposition  of  the  flowers  is  very  happy.  But 
the  skill  of  the  Hindoo  stone-carver  is  even 
more  strikingly  shown  in  the  scroll-like  panels 


in  figs.  B and  D.  Fig.  D,  from  Jodpnr,  ia  a 
pierced  or  fret-work  pattern,  and  ia  of  sin- 
gnlar  and  unique  beauty.  Tbis  pierced 
stone-work  ia  largely  employed  by  the  Hindoos 
in  the  decoration  of  their  buildings,  and  it 
ia  rather  surpriaing,  seeing  the  qualities  gained 
by  this  stone  fret-work,  that  European  builders 
have  not  introduced  such  work  into  their  build- 
ings. We  have  nothing  equivalent  to  such  work. 
Fig.  D,  like  figs.  A,  C,  and  E,  is  in  slight  relief, 
and  is  most  delicately  and. beautifully  carved. 
It  is  a very  perfect  piece  of  designing, — espe- 
cially so  in  the  way  each  scroll  springs  from  a 
sort  of  ornamental  sbetith,  a plan  followed  in 
nature,  the  great  teacher  and  master.  In  much 
of  the  stone-work  the  surface  is  not  smoothed 
away  to  look  like  polished  stone,  but  is  left  with 
the  work  of  the  chisel  upon  it. 

METAt  WORK. 

There  is  in  these  courts  a very  fair  display 
of  well-designed  and  skilfully-executed  metal- 
work, and  in  selecting  a few  specimejis  to 
sketch  one  feels  that  one  omits  many  examples 
simply  for  lack  of  space,  for  the  general  excel- 


lence of  Hindoo  metal-work  is  well  known.  All 
we  can  attempt  to  do  here  is  to  draw  attention  to 
some  few  specimens  which  we  have  selected, 
not  only  for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  also  as 
being  types  of  large  “schools”  of  work  j for 
all  Indian  work  easily  divides  itself  into 
“schools,”  and  the  cragsmen  educated  in  the 
various  schools  devote  themselves  to  producing 
work  within  the  limits  of  their  knowledge  and 
training.  We  see  this  well  exemplified  in  the 
silver  work  from  Catch  (figs.  1 and  9:  see  en- 
graving). The  pattern  is  left  in  relief,  the  back- 
ground apparently  being  dug  out  to  the  depth  of 
from  in.  to  i in.  The  pattern  consists  invari- 
ably of  continuous  scrollwork,  as  in  fig.  9,  or 
of  symmetrically-arranged  patterns,  where  the 
surface  is  divided  up  into  panels,  as  in  the 
water-cooler  (fig.  1).  The  Hindoos  are  gene- 
rally very  happy  in  the  shapes  both  of  their 
pottery  and  metal-work, — a remark  that  cannot 
with  truth  be  applied  to  the  silverwork  of  the 
Colonies,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both 
the  representatives  of  the  firms  exhibiting 
from  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  English  crafts- 
men, will  take  to  heart  some  of  the  lessons 


taught  by  the  display  of  Indian  craftsman- 
ship. 

Fig.  2 is  a rose-water  sprinkler  from  Lucknow, 
and  is  both  repoussd  and  chased.  The  general 
effect  of  this  sprinkler  is  richness,  and  yet  when 
we  analyse  the  motifs  of  the  decoration  we  find 
them  simple  and  familiar  in  character.  It  is 
in  their  disposition  and  adaptation  that  the 
skill  of  the  craftsman  is  shown,  the  motifs 
themselves  being  evidently  common  j^roperty, 
— a statement  that  applies  with  equal  truth  to 
most  of  the  other  work  in  the  courts.  Fig.  3 
is  a brass  Hastawa  from  Jeypore,  and  ia  very 
quaint  and  piquant  in  shape.  The  body  of  the 
Hastawa  is  formed  of  a series  of  rounded  ribs, 
while  the  top,  bottom,  and  spout  are  square- 
sided. The  decoration  consists  of  engraved 
patterns. 

Figs.  4,  5,  and  6 are  specimens  of  the  well- 
known  “ Bidri”  ware.  The  vessels  are  of  iron, 
and  the  patterns  of  silver  let  into  the  iron.  To 
increase  the  richness  of  the  effect,  the  pattern 
in  fig.  6 is  chased  or  carved.  Figs.  7 and  8 are 
from  Madras,  and  are  known  generally  as 
“ mixed  ” metal  work,  the  body  being  copper, 
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i iron,  or  brass,  and  the  patterns  silver,  copper, 
i &c.,  either  let  in,  as  in  fig.  7,  or  pat  on  in  relief, 
as  in  fig.  8.  Fig.  10  is  a shape  frequently  used 
' by  the  Hindoos,  and  the  surface  is  decorated  in 
11  diff-'rent  ways ; sometimes  with  patterns  in 
^ slight  relief,  the  background  being  removed ; 
1 sometimes  with  pntierns  made  by  punching  in  a 
I line  so  that  the  decoration  has  the  appearance 
of  being  incised,  as  in  fig.  10;  sometimes  with 
i,  engraved  patterns,  and  sometimes  with  repoussi 
< work.  When  the  pattern  is  incised  the  back- 
:)  ground  is  very  often  roughed  over  by  means  of 
1.  punches.  The  flowing  pattern  in  fig.  10  is  very 
i pleasing. 

I Fig.  11  is  a specimen  of  Kopt  work  from 
I Travancore.  The  pattern  is  in  slight  relief, 

0 the  background  being  removed  and  blackened. 
>i  The  shape  of  this  specimen,  is  peculiarly 
|i  elegant. 

1 Fig.  12  is  a specimen  of  Kashmir  enamelled 
h work.  The  enamels,  which  are  transparent,  are 

let  into  the  background,  the  pattern  being  in 
t brass.  There  are  also  a number  of  specimens 
of  enamelled  work  from  Lucknow,  the  colours 
I]  generally  employed  being  turquoise,  deep  blue, 
1 green,  yellow,  and  madder  brown.  We  have 
i not  figured  any  of  the  Benares  brasswork 
' because  it  is  much  more  familiar  in  this  country 
I than  the  metal  work  of  other  states.  The 


Benares  work  is  beginning  to  smack  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Fig.  13  is  a large  brass  cooking-pot  from 
Lucknow,  ornamented  with  a punched-in 
pattern.  The  decoration  is  peculiarly  suitable, 
being  very  simple  and  bold  in  character.  This 
decoration  is  executed  quite  freehand,  and  has 
a peculiar  charm  by  reason  of  its  unstudiedness. 
The  Indian  repoussd  work  is  wrought,  most  of 
it,  in  the  same  way,  the  craftsmen  designing 
the  decoration  as  he  goes,  his  eye  being  his  only 
guide. 

Fig.  14  shows  a Hngli  water-pot  with  two 
schemes  of  decoration  shown  on  either  side,  A 
and  B.  The  pattern  is  punched  in,  and  then 
the  surface  between  the  lines,  instead  of  the 
background,  is  roughened  with  punches.  The 
price  of  such  a pot  is  marked  Ts.  6d. 

Many  of  the  rep')uss4  plates  evince  great 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  craftsmen  in 
arranging  simple  patterns  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Take  the  Lucknow  dish  (fig.  15)  for 
instance.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the 
motifs  used  in  this  plate,  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  effective  than  it  is,  considering  its 
price  is  15s.  So,  too,  with  the  other  Lucknow 
plate,  of  much  larger  size,  priced  SOs.,  a segment 
of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  16.  The  patterns 
in  all  Hindoo  work  may  be  said  to  be  tradi- 


tional, and  they  will,  in  all  cases,  be  found  to  be 
such  as  are  most  readily  produced  by  the 
worker  with  his  materials.  The  patterns  have, 
in  fact,  slowly  grown  (or  been  evolved)  to  their 
present  form  during  the  practice  of  the  various 
crafts  by  generations  of  craftsmen,  until  they 
assume  their  recognised  perfect  form  ; for  there 
must  come  a time  in  art  work  when  the  maxi- 
mum of  result  with  the  minimum  of  labour  is 
obtained,  and  when  the  elimination  of  all  un- 
necessary and  militating  details  can  be  carried 
no  farther.  This  is  so  with  the  familiar  Greek 
motifs,  and  equally  true  of  the  Hindoo 
patterns. 

Jewellery. — Jewellery  in  this  country  rarely 
now  claims  onr  attention  by  reason  of  its 
art  qualities.  The  imitation  of  commonplace 
objects,  such  as  chain  cables,  anchors,  whips, 
et  hoc  geniLS  omne,  is  about  the  highest  flight 
of  most  gold  and  silver  smiths.  We  con- 
stantly transgress  the  axiom  of  the  Japanese, 
that  “the  value  of  metal  work  should  not 
be  found  in  the  pot,”  for  a large  mass  of 
modern  jewellery  is  valueless  except  as  valu- 
able metal.  The  same  objects  wrought  in  iron 
would  not  be  looked  at  twice.  Some  of  the 
Burmese  jewellery  is  very  graceful  and  full  of 
individuality.  The  jewellers  there  apparently 
recognise  the  beauty  of  effect  to  be  obtained  by 
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linking  a number  of  small  patterns  together.* 
The  necklace,  fig.  F,  is  composed  of  many 
hundreds  of  small  patterns,  as  shown  in  the 
portion  figured,  and  is  very  elegant  and  lacy. 
The  amount  of  the  precious  raetal  used  is  com- 
paratively small,  for  it  is  beaten  and  drawn  out 
very  thinly,  and  the  necklace  is  the  reverse  of 
that  familiar  epithet,  massive.  Portions  of 


other  objects  of  personal  adornment  are  shown 
at  G,  H,  and  I.  The  introduction  of  gems  is 
shown  at  J,  which  represents  one  pendant  of  a 
necklet  composed  of  a number  of  such  pieces. 
The  letters  E,  R,  and  P refer  to  the  several 
objects  introduced,  viz.,  emerald,  ruby,  and 
pearl. 

The  Travancoro  gold  and  silver  lace  is  worthy 
of  attention. 

TEXTILES. 

In  this  department  there  is  much  that  is 
interesting  as  well  as  much  that  is  unpleasing 
to  English  tastes.  There  is  not  much  in  the 
way  of  embroidery  that  calls  for  special  com- 
ment, nor  are  the  gold  brocades  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory to  us  as  to  the  rich  Hindoo.  There  appears 
to  bo  nothing  between  the  simple  cotton  gar- 
ments of  the  poor  folk  and  the  sumptuous 
apparel  of  the  rich,  and  the  one  strikes  ns  as 
being  as  much  too  elaborate  as  the  other  is 
deficient  in  beauty  or  interest. 

Some  of  the  carpets  are  good ; those  from 
Agra  especially  so.  The  chief  beauty  of  a 
carpet  is  its  colour  ; the  pattern  should  be  quite 
a secondary  consideration,  and  in  carpet-weav- 
ing some  of  the  Hindoos  appear  to  be  quite  as 
skilful  as  the  Persians.  It  seemed  worth  while 
noting  down  the  following  four  schemes  of 
colour  of  four  particularly  well  - arranged 
examples  of  colouring.  No.  1 is  a Thana 
carpet,  the  next  two  are  from  Agra,  and  the 
fourth  from  Mooltan  Punjab  : — 

1.  Purple  brown  ground,  brown  pink,  yellow 
ochre,  turquoise  blue,  deep  Antwerp  blue,  scarlet 
vermilion,  cream  white,  with  a little  grass 
green  in  centre. 

2.  Deep  scarlet  red  ground,  Indian  yellow 
border,  and  in  centre  deep  blue-black,  pale-grey 
green,  light  blue,  cobalt  green-grey,  cream, 
rose  pink,  raw  amber.  The  general  tone  is  red 
and  yellow. 

3.  Indian  yellow  ground,  turquoise  grey 
border,  deep  blue-black,  scarlet,  purple-brown, 
sky-blue,  white,  pale-yellow,  cold  green.  General 
colour,  turquoise  and  orange. 

4.  White  ground,  scarlet  vermilion,  warm 
terre  verte,  black,  deep  blue,  deep  red-brown. 

The  colours  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
their  predominance.  A carpet  should  consist 
of  a number  of  bright  colours,  individually  pure, 
and  in  tone  arranged  so  as  to  balance  and 
harmonise  with  each  other.  All  the  most  bean- 
tifnl  carpets  are  composed  of  the  brightest  and 
purest  colours,  and  it  was  left  to  us  to  err  in 
making  carpets  of  earthy,  neutral  colours,  at 
once  dull  and  uninteresting.  William  ilorris  is 
one  of  the  few  English  designers  who  seems 
able  to  design  a carpet  of  marked  individuality, 
and  withal  as  beautiful  as  a fine  Eastern  one. 
Those  who  know  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  have 
been  able  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  Morris’s 
ability  in  both  designing  and  weaving  a really 
noble  carpet.  Whatever  good  mercantile  carpets 

* The_ necklets  fonad  by  Dr.  Schliemann  et  Troy  are  of 
a very  eimilar  character,  being  composed  of  a number  of 
pieces  linked  together. 


we  make  they  are  simply  reproductions  of 
Eastern  ones,  and  it  really  seems  as  though 
the  Persians  and  kindred  nations  had  said  the 
last  word  on  the  subject.  We  certainly  in  this 
country  have  not  been  able  to  advance  the  craft 
of  carpet-weaving.  Individually,  the  colours 
we  employ  are  not  as  fine  as  those  used  in  the 
East.  Our  dyes  seem  to  lack  the  brilliancy  and 
luminousness  of  these  Hindoo  dyes, — seem  to 
partake  too  much  of  our  own  grey  climate. 
Well-arranged,  harmonious  colours  give  the 
same  sort  of  satisfaction  as  finely-played  chords 
in  music.  Owen  Jones  often  speaks  of  the  fine 
“bloom  of  colour”  of  an  Eastern  carpet,  and 
that  is,  perhaps,  the  best  expression  we  can 
use.  A finely-woven  carpet  has  a beautiful 
“bloom”  about  it,  every  colour  keeping  its 
place  in  the  scheme. 


CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 

In  a paper  contributed  not  long  since  to  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Institution, 
some  interesting  particulars  were  given  of  the 
New  Government  Buildings  recently  con- 
structed at  Simla  in  India.  These  structures 
are  known  as  the  “Secretariat”  and  the 
“Army  Headquarters,”  and  were  composed 
chiefly  of  concrete.  The  points  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  this  material  in  the  case  under 
notice  were  : — 1.  Possibility  of  having  a lighter 
building  than  one  of  stone  or  brick,  an  im- 
portant point  when  the  site,  as  in  this  case,  is  on 
a hillside;  2.  The  greater  rapidity  with  which 
the  construction  could  be  carried  out;  and  3. 


The  plentiful  supply  of  material  for  concrete 
as  against  the  almost  total  absence  of  good 
building  stone,  or  bricks  at  a reasonable  cost. 

The  superstructure  of  the  two  buildings 
consists  of  a framework  of  iron  with  concrete 
walls  and  floors.  A series  of  cast-iron  columns 
with  bracketed  heads  supports  rolled  beams 
carrying  the  iron  joists  for  the  floors,  each 
room  being  contained  between  four  groups  of 
columns.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  figs.  1 
and  2.  The  larger  of  the  two  buildings,  the 
Secretariat,  is  four  stories  high,  while  the 
Army  Headquarters  is  a story  less. 

The  foundations  were  composed  entirely  of 
concrete.  Where  good  soil  was  to  be  found 
at  no  great  depth  below  the  ground  they  con- 
sisted of  a series  of  piers  carrying  the  groups 
of  columns,  with  cross-walls  between  to  support 
the  superstructure.  Where,  however,  the 
excavation  was  over  10  ft.  in  depth  groined 
arches  were  thrown  between  the  piers,  thus 
forming  a series  of  vaulted  chambers. 

The  stone  ballast,  which  formed  the  aggregate 
of  the  concrete,  was  chiefly  limestone  broken 
by  hand  to  pass  through  a l-inch  ring.  A 
Blake's  stone-crusher  had  been  tried  for  the 
; purpose  of  breaking  up  the  material,  but  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  lime  was  hydraulic,  and 
was  ground  by  engine  power.  Pounded  brick, 
known  as  aurkhi,  was  also  used,  being  gioand 
up  on  the  works.  The  lime  after  being  gioind 
was  screened  through  a sieve  of  250  meshes  to 
the  inch,  except  in  wet  weather,  when  a 14-1- 
mesh  was  used.  The  surkhi  was  screened 
through  a sieve  of  132  meshes  for  fine  work, 
whilst  it  in.  to  -jV  bar  screens  were  nsed 
for  ordinary  work. 
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The  lime  and  aurkhi  were  mixed  together  dry 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to 
two  parts  of  the  later  for  the  concrete.  It  was 
found  that  1 0 cubic  feet  of  surkhi  mixed  dry  with 
5 cubic  feet  of  lime  gave  14  cubic  feet  of  mixed 
material.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  concrete 
the  lime  was  unslacked,  and  there  was  no 
grinding  of  the  mortar  wet : this  mixture  is 
referred  to  as  “ dry  mortar.”  The  lime  after 
being  ground  dry  and  screened  approached 
cement  in  its  character,  and  was  treated 
accordingly.  The  proportion  for  the  concrete 
for  the  walls  and  arched  vaulting  was  45  cubic 
feet  of  dry  mortar  to  100  cubic  feet  of  stone 
ballast,  and  for  ordinary  foundations  42  cubic 
feet  of  dry  mortar  to  100  cubic  feet  of  stone 
ballast.  The  usual  allowance  of  material  for 
100  cubic  feet  of  rammed  concrete  was  117 
cubic  feet  of  stone  ballast  and  53  cubic  feet  of 
dry  mortar  for  the  walls  and  arches,  and  117 
cubic  feet  of  stone  ballast  and  49  cubic  feet  of 
dry  mortar  for  the  foundations. 

The  mixing  of  the  concrete  was  done  by 
hand.  The  stone  ballast  was  spread  evenly 
on  a table,  14  ft.  by  10  ft.,  laid  on  a slight 
slope.  A layer  of  dry  mortar  was  then  put 
on  the  ballast,  and  water  was  sprinkled  gently 
over  the  whole  from  watering-cans  with  roses, 
great  care  being  taken  not  to  wash  away  the 
mortar.  After  this  the  mortar  was  incor- 
porated by  drawing  a pick  several  times 
through  the  material  and  then  turning  it  over 
with  shovels. 

The  concrete  was  depositedin  layers  of  3 in., 
and  then  thoroughly  rammed.  Large  stones 
and  boulders  were  often  embedded  in  the  mass ; 


the  saving  thus  made  in  the  Army  Head-  • 
quarters  building,  below  the  level  of  the  piers,  , 
amounted  to  G per  cent,  of  the  concrete  3 
used. 

The  method  of  constructing  the  piers  was  to  j 
mark  out  the  shape  of  the  footings  in  rough  i 
stone  walling,  lined  on  the  inside  with  planks. 
As  each  footing  was  completed,  and  the  con-  • 
Crete  became  sufficiently  set,  the  planks  were  j 
removed,  and  the  space  between  the  piers  was  s 
filled  up  with  earth,  well  rammed.  The  next  t 
footing  was  then  made  in  a similar  manner,  and  1 
so  on,  until  the  springing  of  the  arch  was  s; 
reached ; earth  was  heaped  up,  well  rammed,  ,j 
and  moulded  by  the  aid  of  templates  into  the  c 
shape  required  for  the  groining.  The  advan- 
tages of  these  earth  centres  wore,  firstly,  . 
cheapness,  and,  secondly,  the  ease  with  which  j 
the  most  complicated  groining  could  be  ei 
moulded.  When  this  had  been  accomplished,  :i 
and  the  earth  was  consolidated,  the  surface  e| 
was  plastered  with  cow-dung,  above  which 
again  lime-plaster  was  placed.  The  concrete  t 
was  then  rammed  on  the  centres  up  to  the  floor  i 
level,  and,  later  ou,  the  earth  forming  the  centres  i 
was  removed.  With  this  method  only  twice  i 
did  a trifling  settlement  occur,  in  both  cases  doe  il 
to  heavy  rain. 

In  the  superstructure  the  concrete  work  con- 1) 
sisted  of  the  walls  between  the  cast-iron  li 
columns  and  the  floors.  The  walls  were  15  in.  i 
thick  in  the  basement,  12  in.  in  the  first  floor,  .i 
lOJ  in.  in  the  second,  and  9 in.  in  tbo  third 
floor.  The  offsets  in  the  thickness  were  made  li 
on  each  side  of  the  wall,  at  the  level  of  each  It 
floor,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 

The  material  used  for  chimney-breasts  con- 1' 
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sisted  of  15  cubic  feet  of  lime  to  100  cubic  feet 
of  clinker-ballast ; tbis  made  very  fine  and  close 
work.  The  mixing  was  done  in  the  same  way 
as  for  the  foundations.  The  first  operation  in 
building  the  walls  was  to  construct  a framing 
of  li  in.  planking,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 

The  fireplaces  and  mantelpieces  were  entirely 
of  concrete,  the  composition  being  the  same  as 
for  the  chimney-breasts.  In  the  Secretariat  the 
I mantelpieces  were  omitted  when  carrying  up 
; the  walls,  and  were  added  at  a later  stage. 
Boxes  giving  the  main  shape  of  the  mantel- 1 
piece  were  placed  against  the  wall,  and  the  I 


however,  disturbed  the  concrete,  and,  as  there 
was  only  4 in.  between  the  adjacent  flues,  it 
was  a matter  of  some  consequence.  A core 
was  next  tried,  which  consisted  of  a four- 
sided  tapering  piece  of  wood  for  the  inside, 
and  four  segments  of  a cylinder  outside ; so 
that  when  the  concrete  had  set  the  centre- 
piece could  be  withdrawn  and  the  sides  would 
then  collapse. 

The  floors  of  the  buildings  were  made  of  con- 
crete laid  on  curved  corrugated  iron,  resting  on 
the  lower  flanges  of  the  cross-girders,  as  shown 
in  fig.  3.  The  concrete  was,  for  the  sake  of 
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concrete  was  then  rammed  in,  the  details  of  the 
moulding  being  afterwards  added  in  lime 
plaster.  In  the  Army  Headquarters  the  fire- 
places were  constructed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  walls,  and  the  chief  features  of  the  mould- 
ing were  reproduced  in  concrete.  The  lower 
part  of  the  flue  was  made  by  ramming  the 
) concrete  round  a core  of  stones  and  mud  j but 
i when  the  flue  narrowed  to  10  in.  cores  of  wood 
1 were  used.  These  cores  at  first  were  merely 

! hollow  cylinders  having  a slight  taper.  At 
every  2 ft.  they  were  extracted  by  being  twisted 
5 round,  and  gradually  worked  upwards.  This, 


■i 


lightness,  of  the  same  composition  as  that  used 
in  the  chimney-breasts,  namely  15  cubic  feet  of 
lime  per  100  ft.  of  hard-burned  surkhi  ballast. 
For  ramming,  a 1 lb.  mallet  was  used,  as  the 
ordinary  heavy  rammer  was  apt  to  bulge  the 
sheets.  In  the  case  of  6 ft.  spans  used  in  the 
corridors,  it  was  necessary  to  put  temporary 
supports  under  the  sheets  until  the  concrete 
had  set,  to  prevent  sagging.  The  concrete  was, 
at  first,  rammed  only  flush  with  the  tops  of  the 
girders  j and,  later  on,  when  the  tops  were  to 
be  finished  off,  about  li  in.  of  fine  surkhi  ballast 
concrete  was  laid  on  and  well  consolidated,  the 


surface  being  rendered  with  lime  plaster.  The 
floors  thus  formed  were  hard  and  good. 

The  estimated  live-load  for  these  floors  was 
100  lb.  per  square  foot,  the  calculations  being 
made  with  reference  to  the  rolled-iron  joists, 
and  a factor  of  safety  of  4 allowed.  With 
respect  to  the  strength  of  the  concrete  arches 
between  the  rolled  beams,  it  appears  from 
experiments  by  Mr.  H.  Irwiu,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  that 
one  of  the  arches  of  6 ft.  span  and  Gi  in.  rise, 
without  the  corrugated  iron  underneath,  was 
weighted  with  6,007  lb.  in  the  centre,  equal  to 
n distributed  load  of  668  lb.  per  square  foot, 
before  cracking. 

There  were  three  staircases  in  the  Secretariat, 
two  of  which  were  spiral,  ascending  to  the  top 
floor;  the  third  was  carried  only  to  the  first- 
floor.  In  the  Army  Headquarters  there  were 
two  spiral  staircases,  and  central  approach 
stops  outside.  The  latter  were  formed  of  an 
arch  resting  on  two  arches  abutting  against  the 
building.  To  build  the  spiral  staircases,  a set 
of  framing  was  completed  for  one  story,  being 
made  of  planks  li  in.  thick,  held  together  by 
battens  screwed  on  the  outside.  The  cencrete 
was  rammed  in  this  framing,  and  given  plenty 
of  time  to  set  before  any  of  the  boxing  was 
removed.  Each  step,  which  was  13  in.  in  the 
tread,  and  7 in.  in  the  riser,  was  a beam  of 
concrete  moulded  in  a frame  connected  with 
the  side  framing  of  the  staircase.  The  steps 
were  carried  up  with  the  walls,  so  that  the 
whole  was  one  monolithic  mass.  The  propor- 
tions of  mortar  were  the  same  as  for  tho 
ordinary  walls  of  the  building,  but  the  ballast 
was  finer,  the  cubes  being  J in.  to  i in.  Tho 
work  was  expensive,  as  the  quantity  of  concrete 
was  small,  there  being  only  500  cubic  feet  in 
each  story,  while  the  framing  contained 
252  cubic  feet  of  wood. 

The  deposition  of  concrete  in  the  foundations 
of  the  Secretariat  was  commenced  in  tho 
month  of  March,  and  the  concrete  in  the 
superstructure  was  practically  completed  in 
December  of  the  year  following.  The  quantity 
of  concrete  used  was : — For  the  foundations 
108,816  cubic  feet;  for  the  walls  122,149  cubic 
feet;  and  for  the  floors  32,387  cubic  feet; 
total,  263,352  cubic  feet. 

The  Army  Headquarters. — 176,165  cubic  feet 
of  concrete  were  used  in  the  foundations,  72,862 
cubic  feet  in  the  walls,  and  16,954  cubic  feet  in 
the  floors;  making  a total  of  265,681  cubic  feet 
of  concrete  in  all. 

The  work  was  considerably  interfered  with 
by  frost  and  snow  in  winter  and  scarcity  of 
water  in  the  summer.  To  neutralise  the  effect 
of  frost  salt  water  was  used  for  mixing  the 
concrete  apparently  with  success. 

In  the  application  of  concrete  to  the  build- 
ing of  Ripon  Hospital,  which  is  a half- 
timbered  structure,  planking  was  screwed 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  posts,  sufficient 
opening  being  left  on  one  side  for  insert- 
ing the  concrete  and  ramming  it.  To  avoid 
any  crack  between  the  concrete  and  the  wood 
from  the  shrinking  of  the  latter  a narrow 
groove  was  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  posts  into 
which  the  concrete  went,  and  as  a further  pre- 
caution old  nails  were  driven  into  the  wood  and 
imbedded  in  the  concrete  to  form  a bond.  The 
usual  thickness  of  concrete  panels  was  4^  in., 
including  the  plaster. 

A somewhat  novel  kind  of  floor  in  the  Ripon 
Hospital  deserves  notice.  It  consists  of  wooden 
joists  7 in.  square,  laid  as  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion (fig. 4),  and  carrying  curved  tiles  of  concrete. 
Over  the  whole  floor  was  spread  a layer  of  con- 
crete composed  of  hard-burned  surkhi-ballast 
and  lime  in  the  proportion  of  15  of  lime  to  100 
of  ballast,  which,  when  well  consolidated,  was 
finished  with  a coat  of  ordinary  lime  plaster  or 
Portland  cement.  The  tiles  were  made  in 
wooden  moulds  by  beating  with  mallets,  tho 
proportions  used  being  one  part  of  dry  mortar 
to  two  parts  of  fine  stone  ballast. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  for  permission  to 
reproduce  the  illustrations  from  their  Trans- 
actions. 


The  St.  James’s  Dwellings,  Beak-street, 
Regent-street. — The  foundation-stone  of  these 
dwellings,  which  are  being  erected  by  the  Vestry 
of  St.  James,  Westminster,  out  of  certain  trust 
funds  in  their  hands,  will  be  laid  on  Monday 
afternoon  by  the  Hon.  Maude  Stanley.  The 
dwellings  are  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  labouring  poor.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Mark  Gentry  the  builder. 
We  will  give  further  particulars  in  our  next. 
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HERALDIC  MOTTOES. 

Derived  to  a great  extent  from  ench  widely 
divergent  sources  as  war  or  watch,  cries  and  the 
sentiments  inspired  by  Christianity  mottoes  are 
ever  a subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  student  of 
heraldry,  and  the  thought  has  often  occurred  to 
ns  when  looking  through  the  pages  of  ” Burke 
and  Debrett  ” and  noting  the  noble  thoughts 
there  recorded  on  the  innumerable  scrolls  of 
our  aristocracy,  suppose  that  those  high  and 
mighty  ones  lived  or  acted  up  to  their  family 
inscriptions,  what  a grand  example  they  would 
set  to  the  world  at  large. 

Our  ancestors  delighted  in  punning  and  found 
a fine  field  for  it  in  heraldry  in  general  and 
mottoes  in  particular,  and  wo  owe  much  in 
this  latter  branch  to  this  inclination,  nor  have 
our  modern  wits  been  negligent  in  a like  spirit, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  beat,  or  even  to  equal 
the  “ quid  rides  ” that  appeared  on  the  carriage 
of  a retired  tobacconist. 

Sometimes  a mere  jingle  of  words,  more  or 
less  harmonious,  appeared  to  suffice,  as  the 
“ Astra  castra,  numen  lumen,”  of  the  Earl  of 
Balcarras,  and  the  “ Patior  Potior”  of  the 
Peytons. 

Our  “ Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense”  dates 
from  Edward  IXI.,  with  the  institution  of 
the  far-famed  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  in  this 
reign  mottoes  came  into  general  use,  the  king 
having  set  the  fashion  by  adopting  several  for 
himself. 

Mottoes  are  not  considered  hereditary  by  the 
College  of  Arms,  and  a family  may  relinquish 
and  change  them  at  any  time ; but,  as  a general 
rule,  they  remain  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  become  as  well  known  as  the  arms  and 
crests  they  accompany.  “ Dieu  et  mon  droit” 
is  inseparable  from  the  lions  of  England  and  has 
been  so  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.;  before 
then  it  was  a war  cry,  and  as  such  is  said  to  have 
been  first  used  by  Eichard  Ccour-de-Lion  at  the 
battle  of  Gisors. 

Some  of  our  cities  rejoice  in  noble  and  praise- 
worthy sayings,  and  we  envy  the  faithful  Wor- 
cester her  “ Civitas  in  bello  in  pace  fidelis.” 
The  more  modern  and  go-ahead  town  of  Bir- 
mingham is  content  with  the  one  expressive 
and  appropriate  word,  “ Forward.” 

Sometimes  a spirit  of  defiance  breathes  from 
beneath  the  shield,  such  as  the  ‘‘Nemo  meimpune 
lacessit  ” of  our  Scotch  brethren,  in  conjunction 
with  their  national  thistle,  and  it  forms  a most 
appropriate  combination. 

The  Dixies  of  Bosworth,  Leicestershire,  have 
laid  down  a hard  and  fast  rule  in  their  punning 
“ Quod  dixi  dixi,”  while  the  Fortesques  have 
cleverly  introduced  their  name  in  “ Forte  scutum 
saluB  ducum  ” and  the  Vernons  are  still  happier 
in  their  double  meaning  Vernon  semper  viret  ” 
alluded  to  in  Scott’s  “Rob  Roy.” 

Cussana  records  a most  waggish  motto  that 
was  devised  for  the  merchant  tailors  of  London, 

“ Sit  merita  Ians,”  but  the  merry  ones  did  not 
adopt  it,  admirable  though  it  was  and  worthy  of 
Hood. 

Many  are  the  mottoes  found  in  coats  of  arms 
bearing  the  cross,  and  alluding  to  it  in  a fervent 
spirit.  We  instance,  “ In  hoc  signo  apes  mea,” 
for  Taafe,  and  “Grace  dum  spiro  spero,”  of 
the  Nettervilles,  as  fair  samples. 

Sometimes  these  pithy  sayings  were  engraved 
upon  the  swords  of  the  warriors  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  bore 
on  his  blade  the  legend  “ Sum  Talboti  pro 
vincere  inimicos  meos.” 

Fdr  brevity  and  completeness  perhaps 
nothing  can  excel  the  “Cave”  of  the  family 
whose  name  it  records  with  the  injunction  of 
caution. 

The  Fairfaxes  have  a very  practical  and 
semi-punning  sentiment,  “ Fare,  fac,”  which 
may  be  freely  translated  as  a word  and  a blow. 

The  Martins  of  Dorsetshire  say,  “ He  who 
looks  at  Martin’s  ape,  Martin’s  ape  shall  look 
at  him,”  having  reference  to  their  crest  of  the 
monkey. 

Many  an  antiquary  has  been  greatly  puzzled 
over  the  “ Strike  Dakyns : the  devil’s  in  the 
hemp,”  owned  by  the  Derbyshire  Dakynsea,  and 
one  of  the  enigmatical  class  remaining  unsolved. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  simple  and  ex- 
pi'essive  of  resignation  than  “Whyle  God 
wylli,”  of  the  Treffrys,  a Cornish  family. 

Lower  records  that  Dr.  Cox  Macro,  the 
learned  Cambridge  divine,  consulting  a friend 
on  the  choice  of  a motto,  was  pithily  answered 
with  “ Cooks  may  crow.” 

“ Age  omne  bonnm  ” belongs  to  the  Algood 
family  as  it  ought. 


The  Spry  family  have  for  crest  a serpent 
nowed,  thereon  a dove,  and  the  motto  “ Soyes 
sage  et  simple,”  a most  happy  conjunction  of 
arms  and  words. 

The  Clerks  of  Penicuick  hold  their  property 
by  a singolar  tenure,  viz.,  that  the  proprietor 
must  sit  on  a rock  known  as  the  Buckstane  and 
give  three  blasts  with  a horn  whenever  the 
Sovereign  shall  come  hunting  on  Borough  Muir, 
and  their  motto  records  it  and  runs  “ Free  for  a 
blast”  with  a demi-huntsman  sounding  a horn 
as  the  crest. 

Earl  Rothes  uses  “ Grip  fast,”  the  words 
employed  by  Barthol.  Leslie  when  he  saved 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  from  drowning 
and  urged  her  to  take  a firm  hold  of  him. 

The  clan  Chattan  of  Caithness  bore  a cat-a- 
mountain,  and  their  chief  was  known  as  “ The 
Great  Wild  Cat”  and  their  warning  motto 
“Touch  not  the  cat  but  with  a glove”  finds 
record  in  the  “ Fair  Maid  of  Perth.” 

To  the  humorist  and  moralist  alike  mottoes 
appeal,  and  many  an  instructive  half-hour  may 
be  spent  in  hunting  for  them  through  our 
peerages  and  county  histories,  and  many  will 
be  the  pleasant  surprises  and  reminders  that 
the  reader  will  encounter  in  his  searchings. 
Lower  says,  “ Among  mankind,  mottoes  must 
have  been  chosen  to  express  the  predominant 
feelings  of  piety,  love,  moral  virtue,  military 
courage,  and  family  pride,  as  soon  as  those 
feelings  manifested  themselves  ; that  is  to  say, 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  social  existence.” 


Illusfratmns. 

VIEW  IN  THE  COLONNADE  OP  THE 
TEMPLE  OF  VESTA,  ROME. 

HIS  view  is  reproduced  from  one  of  the 
fine  old  set  of  engravings  of  Rome 
and  its  environs  by  Rossini,  another  of 
which,  a view  in  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon, 
we  gave  a reproduction  of  some  time  ago. 
Both  are  from  a collected  set  of  the  eng^ravings 
belonging  to  Mr.  Jas.  Bnrchell,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  kindly  lending  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  photographing.  Besides  that  the 
engraving  is  a fine  one,  the  view  taken  within 
the  portico,  and  looking  out  between  the 
columns,  is  an  unnsnal  one,  and  has  in  this  way 
a certain  special  pictorial  and  architectural 
interest. 

The  so-called  Temple  of  Vesta  (for  the 
dedication  is  merely  conjectnral,  though  not 
improbable)  represents  the  most  attenuated 
example  of  the  Corinthian  order,  as  far  as  the 
column  is  concerned,  which  is  known  to  ns. 
The  entablature  has  long  since  disappeared. 
Of  the  twenty  colnmns  one  only  is  missing. 
Between  the  columns  are  seen,  in  the  view 
the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  and  the  House 
of  Rienzi. 


CHURCH  AND  PRESBYTERY  OF 
ST.  MARY,  HAMPSTEAD. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  this  church  and 
presbytery  on  the  site  of  the  existing  chapel, 
to  which  the  space  occupied  by  several  houses 
on  either  side  will  be  added  to  secure  more 
adequate  ground  for  the  proposed  buildings. 


The  materials  to  be  used  are  red  bricks,  witl 
white  stone  dressings ; the  roof  to  be  covere( 
with  green  slates.  It  is  not  intended  to  hav< 
any  clearstory,  sufficient  light  being  insured  b’ 
the  large  east  and  west  windows,  and  the  largi 
and  lofty  aisle  windows.  The  greater  part  o 
the  nave  and  aisles  is  to  be  laid  with  wood-blocl 
flooring,  the  remaining  portions  being  tiled. 

The  nave  roof  is  to  be  an  open  timber  one 
with  hammer-beam  truss,  and  the  aisle  roof  o: 
a flatter  pitch  panelled.  The  baptistery  unde: 
the  tower  will  bo  vaulted  and  groined  ii 
stone.  An  organ-gallery  is  to  be  formed  at  thi 
west  end,  the  front  of  which  will  project  witl 
a bold  cove  ; under  this  gallery  an  inner  porcl 
will  be  formed  by  a glazed  screen.  An  inte 
resting  feature  is  a canopied  recess  provided  a- 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  for  the  receptioi 
of  the  altar  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  mission 
The  chancel  will  be  separated  from  the  tw( 
side  chapels  by  oak  screens.  The  architect: 
are  Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie. 


RESIDENCE  AT  CASTLE  CAREY, 
SOMERSET. 

This  house  is  in  course  of  erection  on  a com 
manding  and  elevated  site,  whence  extensivi 
views  are  obtained  towards  Burnham  and 
Weymouth. 

The  walls  are  faced  with  Corsham  stone  in 
squared  courses,  with  dressings  of  Ham  Hill 
stone.  All  external  walls  are  hollow,  backed  up 
with  brick  and  local  stone.  There  will  be  seven 
bedrooms  and  other  rooms.  The  tower  contains 
a smoking-room  with  very  fine  views. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  London,  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Francis  & Sons,  of 
Castle  Carey,  are  the  builders. 


NEW  BOARD  SCHOOLS,  GREENWAT 
ROAD,  RUNCORN,  CHESHIRE. 

These  schools  were  opened  in  January 
last,  and  are  the  first  built  by  the  Runcorn 
School  Board.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
450  boys  and  girls  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors,  and  the  building  is  designed  with  a view 
to  future  extension.  The  rooms  are  warmed  by 
hot-water  pipes  and  open  fireplaces.  Ventila- 
tion is  provided  by  means  of  “ Ellison’s  ” inlets 
and  extractors.  A tall  glazed  brick  dado  is 
carried  round  school  and  class  rooms.  The 
ground-floor  is  of  solid  wood  blocks,  laid  by 
Mr.  R.  Lowe,  of  Farnworth.  The  exterior  is  of 
grey  brick,  with  red  brick  dressings,  jambs, 
strings,  &c.,  and  the  gable  and  wall  copings  are 
of  terra-cotta,  from  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of 
Northwich.  The  staircases,  passages,  and  part 
of  the  playgrounds,  are  of  patent  “ Grano- 
lithic ” stone. 

The  latrines  are  fitted  with  Messrs.  Bowes 
Scott  & Read’s  patent  self-flushing  tanks. 

The  schools,  of  which  a small  plan  is  also 
subjoined,  were  designed  by  Messrs.  F.  & G. 
Holme,  of  Liverpool,  architects  to  the  Board. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Brown  & Sod, 
Trafford-road,  Salford,  and  Mr.  J.  Anderson 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  of  the 
school  was  3,1121.,  or  a little  under71.  per  head. 
The  desks,  &c.,  which  are  of  the  “dual”  descrip- 
tion, were  provided  by  Messrs.  Redmayne  & 
Mays,  of  Sheffield. 
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HALF  ELEVATION  OF  SCREEN  FROM  KOTAH. 


SOME  DETAILS  OF  STONE  CARVING. 


DECORATIVE  WORK  IN  THE  INDIAN  EXHIBITION 
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TEDfllY  PEESBTTEKIAN  OHUEOH, 
WIMBLEDON. 

The  site  for  this  church  is  in  the  Mansell* 
road,  a few  minutes’  walk  from  the  station. 
The  hall  shown  in  the  rear  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Nightingale,  of  Lambeth,  who 
took  the  contract  at  1,225L,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  vestries,  class- 
rooms, &c.,  at  once,  before  the  church  proper  is 
begun.  In  plan  the  church  will  consist  of  a 
nave  27  ft.  wide,  with  side  aisles  separated  by 
stone  arcades.  There  is  to  be  an  end  gallery 
over  the  front  porch,  reached  by  a staircase  in 
tho  tower.  Materials  : red  brick,  Broseley  tiles, 
and  Bath  stone.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  about  600  people  in  the  church,  and 
200  in  the  hall,  whilst  the  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  6,0001.  The  drawing  is  a reduction  from  a 
pen-and-ink  perspective  by  Mr.  Hennings 
(Messrs.  Potts,  Sulman,  & Hennings,  of  Pumi- 
val’a  Inn),  and  is  now  hung  in  the  Academy 
(1,615).  

Bvnderland  Municipal  Designs. — We  regret 
that  a mistake  was  made  last  week  in  litho- 
graphing the  third  premiated  design  for  this 
building  by  Messrs.  Doubleday  & Caws,  the 
small  plans  placed  in  the  comer  of  the  sheet 
being  those  belonging  to  the  second  premiated 
design,  by  Messrs.  Grayson  & Quid.  The 
competition  having  been  anonymous,  there 
were  no  architects’  names  on  the  drawings, 
and  owing  to  the  small  scale  to  which  the 
plans  were  reduced,  the  discrepancy  between 
plan  and  elevation  escaped  notice.  We  must 
apologise  to  both  competitors. 


ROTHENBURG-ON-THE-TAUBER. 

Tde  scarcity  of  English  names  in  the  hotel’s 
list  of  visitors  must  be  our  plea  for  saying  a few 
words  about  this  charming  old  Bavarian  town, 
which  differs  from  most  others  in  that  there  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  nothing  modem  in 
it.  Within  an  easy  distance  of  Wurzburg,  it  is 
by  m means  difficult  of  access  from  England. 
It  is  perched  on  the  edge  of  a deep  ravine,  at 
the  foot  of  which  runs  the  pretty  shallow  stream 
of  the  Tauber,  which  after  meandering  for 
many  miles  joins  the  Main.  Besides  an  unusual 
number  of  old  houses  well  worthy  of  examina- 
tion, and  an  almost  perfect  city  wall  crowned 
with  some  thirty-four  towers  and  ten  gate- 
ways, all  of  most  varied  and  picturesque  design, 
it  possesses  no  fewer  than  seven  churches  at  the 
present  time,  having  originally  had  more,  one 
of  which  was  sacrificed  without  any  apparent 
reason  only  a few  years  since  ; a portion  of  the 
sedilia  from  this  we  saw  lying  upside  down 
on  the  side  of  a road.  The  Lutherans,  who  pre- 
dominate there,  live  in  amity  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  enjoy  the  use  of  the  Jakobs- 
Kirche,  the  largest  in  the  town,  and  which 
contains  three  very  interesting  triptychs,  that 
over  the  high  altar  having  fine  painted  and  gilt 
figure  sculptures  and  shutters  with  good  gold- 
ground  pictures.  There  are  two  towers,  dis- 
similar in  treatment,  and,  of  course,  the  story 
of  master  and  apprentice  comes  in,  with 
the  difference  here  that  the  former  is 
said  to  have  thrown  himself  in  dudgeon 
from  his  own  tower.  A street  passes  under 
its  western  end.  The  windows  over  the  high 
altar,  which  stands  under  the  chord  of  the 
vault,  are  of  very  beautiful  old  glass.  The 
little^  Frauen  Kirohe,  standing  in  the  valley  by 
the  side  of  the  Tauber,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a most  interesting  and  unique  viaduct,  has 
inany  points  worthy  of  study,  notably  an 
ingenious  circular  stair,  half  within  and  half 
without,  at  its  west  end,  by  which  bellringer 
and  organist  have  separate  means  for  approach- 
ing  their  duties  without  meeting  each  other. 
The  little  stone  bell-turret,  of  very  graceful 
design,  encloses  but  does  not  protect  the  bells 
from  weather,  and  is  finished  with  the  usual 
quaint  but  exaggerated  finial  common  to  so 
buildings  here  and  all  over  Germany, 
he  Franziekauen  Kirche  is  full  of  interesting 
wmbs,  more  or  less  injured.  The  Wolfgang 
Eirche  is  also  ruinous,  but  its  traceries  are : 
Tery  suggestive.  The  Johannis  Kirche,  in  the 
• seems  to  have  been  secularised 

in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  possesses 
Its  ongmal  roundels,  of  pleasant  tints,  in  the 
north  and  south  windows.  The  cemetery 
church,  near  the  railway,  has  a most  curious 
west  gallery,  carried  on  a post  full  of  the 


A Sketch  in  Penshurst. 


bined.  The  Ratbhans  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  more  ancient  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  tJie  modem  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
To  this  latter  has  been  added  a Classic  colon- 
nade, which  rather  assists  than  hurts  the 
faqade.  The  copper  gurgoyles,  eight  in  number, 
are  most  carious.  The  great  chamber,  the 
scene  of  Tilly’s  adventure  with  the  burgesses, 
whose  lives  were  saved  by  the  draining  by  one 
by  their  party  of  a mighty  “pokal”  of  the 
wiue  of  the  country,  has  often  been  described ; 
it  has  a very  curious  ceiling,  supported  by 
beams  tied  up  from  above  in  an  unusual  manner ; 
and  the  battle-pieces  on  the  walls  are  worth 
attention.  The  ‘'pokal”  still  remains  an 
heirloom  in  the  house  of  an  old  lady,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  man  who  drained  it ; 
she  showed  it  to  us,  but  could  not  be  induced 
to  entrust  it  to  the  performers,  who  were  on 
Whit  Monday  to  personate  the  event  for  the 
good  of  the  citizens.  The  population  is  at 
present  about  7,000,  but  there  is  probably  room 
in  the  town  for  nearly  40,000.  The  heraldic 
designs  in  churches  and  on  houses  are  every- 
where abixndant  and  full  of  interest.  The 
fountains  are  nnmerons  and  most  picturesquely 
placed,  besides  furnishing,  as  they  do,  admirable 
drinking-water  from  the  hills  foi  the  nse  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  also  an  interesting  little 
museum  of  local  antiquities  near  the  Rathhaus. 
In  the  valley  is  the  Kaiserstuhl,  an  isolated 
tower  that  has  harboured  more  than  one 
royal  personage,  being  capable  of  being  entirely 
surrounded  by  water  in  troublous  times  at 
the  will  of  the  occupant.  There  is  also  a 
curious  relic  of  the  Mediaeval  Jews  in  the 
ancient  synagogue  (now  a granary),  cemetery, 
and  pool,— the  latter,  unfortunately,  filled  np. 
We  may  mention  a curious  local  custom ; a 
common  sight  on  Fridays  is  the  procession  of 
the  furniture  and  effects  for  the  household  of 
persons  about  to  be  married,  the  horses,  drivers, 
and  carriage  being  all  decked  with  flowers,  and 
the  carriage  conveying  all  sorts  of  impedimenta 
for  both  present  and  future  uses  of  the  family. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  quality  of  the  architec- 
ture is  eclipsed  by  many  other  cities,  but  what 
it  lacks  in  this  respect  it  certainly  makes  up 
in  picturesqneness. 


Calsliot  Castle. — At  tho  meeting  of  the 
Southampton  Town  Council  on  the  14th  inat., 
the  Town  Clerk  said  he  had  been  in  communi- 
cation with  tho  War  Office  on  a matter  arising 
out  of  the  last  proceedings  of  the  Council  with 
regard  to  the  contemplated  removal  of  Calshot 
Castle,  and  the  last  communication,  dated 
July  7tb,  he  had  received  from  the  War  Office 
was  as  follows: — “With  reference  to  your 
letter,  dated  June  22nd,  1886,  representing,  by 
desire  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  South- 
ampton, the  desirableness  of  retaining  Calshot 
Castle  in  its  present  position  as  a landmark, 
and  of  keeping  it  from  being  surrounded  by 
other  buildings,  or  in  any  way  added  to  or 
interfered  with,  I am  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  to  acquaint  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
that,  considering  the  representations  which 
have  been  made,  no  buildfings  or  other  works , 
will  be  erected  in  proximity  to  the  Castle,  and 
the  Castle  will  not  be  interfered  with ; and  that 


Gftrm  1 ' c . pwou  lull  tutj  tuB  wui  uoL  06  interierea  witn ; auu 

an  ove  of  quaintness  and  intricacy  com- 1 it  is  not  necessary  to  send  up  a deputation, 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSCCIATICN : 

VISIT  TO  CHIDDINGSTONE  AND 
PE.MSHDKST  PLACE. 

The  fourth  vacation  visit  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  was  made  on  Saturday,  the 
17th  inst.,  in  the  morning,  to  Chiddingstone, 
and  in  the  afternoon  to  Penshurst.  The  church 
contains  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  west 
tower,  and  chancel,  with  chantry  on  the  north 
side.  Two  windows  in  the  south  aisle,  of  Early 
English  character,  are  the  earliest  remains  in 
the  church ; all  the  other  windows  appear  to 
be  iosertions  after  the  fire  which  occurred  in 
1626.  A good  deal  of  Classic  feeling  is  intro- 
duced in  the  detail,  especially  in  the  south 
porch,  the  doorway  to  which  has  a semicircular 
arch,  with  Classic  architrave  spandrels  and  a 
square  Tudor  label  over.  The  tower  doorway  is 
a good  example  of  Early  Perpendicular.  There 
are  some  interesting  half-timber  houses  in  the 
village,  which  also  came  in  for  study. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  went  to  Penshurst. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw  was  unfortunately  unable 
to  be  present,  as  arranced;  his  notes  were 
therefore  read  by  tho  secretary.  The  hall,  with 
the  fine  open-timbered  roof  and  traceried 
windows  ; the  ball-room,  which  is  the  only  room 
left  with  the  original  dado  j and  the  dining-room, 
were  studied,  and  the  numerous  cabinets  and 
pictures,  for  which  Penshurst  is  famous,  care- 
fully examined.  The  rooms  on  the  private  side 
of  the  house  were  also  shown,  and  the  fine 
vaulted  room  used  as  a servants’  hall,  which  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  chapel.  From 
the  servants’  hall  the  party  passed  into  the 
gardens,  which  are  laid  out  with  formal  yew 
hedges  and  set  beds,  walks,  and  grass  plots ; 
and  several  sketches  were  made  of  the  charm- 
ingly  picturesque  exterior.  After  passing 
through  the  churchyard  into  the  village,  the 
cottages  in  the  village  near  the  churchyard 
were  sketched,  the  group  of  cottages  forming 
the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  being  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  studies  in  Kent.  We  give 
a reproduction  of  a sketch  of  these  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Hooper,  one  of  the  party  on  the  occasion. 


THE  MARCHANT  ENGINE. 

The  Marchant  Engine  is  one  of  the  examples 
of  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  an  inventor. 
For  very  nearly  twenty  years,  against  all 
obstacles  and  with  severe  difficulties  from 
pecuniary  resources,  experiment  has  succeeded 
experiment  until  at  last  a practical  attainment 
is  before  the  judgment  of  engineers.  No  donbt 
the  professional  mind,  biassed  by  ordinary  ways 
and  common  theories,  is  indisposed  to  recognise 
any  violent  novelty,  and  consequently  resists 
conviction ; but  in  every  line  of  scientific 
research  what  has  been  inaccessible  at  one  time 
has  been  surmounted  at  another,  and,  after 
many  attempts  to  scale  the  mountain,  some 
simple  rope  has  been  found  to  enable  the  more 
daring  or  more  persistent  investigator  to  reach 
the  Bummit  with  success.  To  return  the  steam 
into  the  boiler  after  use  in  the  cybnder  has  long 
been  a dream  to  many,  but  none  have  hitherto 
succeeded.  To  pump  dry  steam  is  seemingly 
impossible,  hence  the  failures,  for  as  much  as  it 
is  compressed  so  much  it  will  expand,  and  the 
churning  action  is  repeated.  If  steam  be  com- 
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pressed  into  water  it  is  always  ready  to  spring 
back  again  into  steam,  bat  if  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a portion  of  air  its  difference  of  gravity 
will  not  permit  it  to  be  compressed  into  the 
water ; it  will  remain  always,  no  matter  how 
much  pressure  be  applied,  separate  as  a 
cushion  of  air  above  the  water.  This  air,  how- 
ever, is  elastic  and  acts  as  a spring  ; therefore 
as  much  power  as  is  put  into  it  will  always  be 
returned  at  opportunity.  If  now  steam,  water, 
and  air  be  compressed  together  in  a cylinder  and 
the  compressing  force  be  101  lb.  on  the  inch,  the 
additional  1 lb.  of  pressure  will  overcome  the 
pressure  of  100  lb.  in  the  boiler,  and  the  force 
stored  up  in  the  air-spring  will  open  the  valve 
and  eject  the  steam-water  into  the  boiler.  But 
the  air  will  not  follow,  it  remains.  It  is  thus 
that  the  value  of  the  steam  is  attained  at 
both  ends,  first  as  power  in  the  cylinders  and 
then  as  feed  back  into  the  boiler. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  an  experi- 
mental engine  was  shown  at  Millwall,  and, 
although  disconnected  in  its  primitive  design, 
it  nevertheless  gave  good  results : a superior 
engine  of  more  compact  construction  was 
shown  at  the  late  Inventions  Exhibition.  This 
engine  is  now  at  Messrs.  Fraser’s  steam  boiler 
works  at  Bromley-by-Bow,  where  a new  boiler 
has  been  specially  constructed  for  its  service, 
and  where  public  teats  of  its  capacity  have 
recently  been  made,  and  certified  by  the 
engineers  who  were  present.  The  coal  was 
carefully  weighed  and  its  application  con- 
tinuously overlooked,  the  furnace  fire  being 
maintained  in  a uniform  condition.  The 
effective  work  on  tho  brake  was  indicated  by  a 
Salter’s  spring : the  lever  acting  at  a distance 
of  12  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft, 
namely  on  a circumference  of  75'38  ft.  in 
length,  the  average  pull  of  the  spring  balance 
being  345  lb.,  the  engine  running  139  revolutions. 
Tho  effective  work  was  therefore  109^  horse- 
power.  Welsh  coal,  “ Sorie’s  navigation,”  was 
used,  and  the  quantity  consumed  in  a two 
hours’  trial  was  110  lb.  The  effective  power 
was,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  half  a pound 
(0'502  lb.)  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 
The  average  boiler  pressure  was  275  lb.  per 
square  inch,  but  the  inventor  would  naturally 
prefer  to  work  at  higher  pressures,  say  500  lb. 
to  the  inch,  if  the  engine  was  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear. 

The  vacuum  in  the  surface  condenser  by  the 
condensation  of  the  one-third  of  the  steam  which 
supplies  the  water  required  for  the  operation 
was  17  inches.  These  results  are  eminently 
satisfactory,  as  might  be  expected  from  an  engine 
which  professedly  embodies  the  solution  of  the 
important  problem  of  returning  to  the  boiler 
the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  which  otherwise  is 
wasted.  An  economy  of  80  per  cent,  in  fuel  is 
claimed  as  the  practical  result.  Another  very 
great  advantage  must  accrue  from  this  system, 
namely,  constantly  clean  boilers ; for,  as  the 
same  water  is  used  over  and  over  again,  the 
residuum  cannot  be  greater  than  the  solid 
matter  in  the  original  water  with  which  the 
boiler  was  filled,  plus  that  in  the  few  gallons 
of  water  required  to  make  up  for  leakage. 
Practically,  distilled  water  is  continuously  used: 
and  those  who  have  bad  boilers  to  deal  with  well 
know  the  vexations  and  damages  caused  by  in- 
crustations. A syndicate  has  been  formed  for 
carrying  the  invention  commercially,  and  has  its 
ofRces  in  Jobn-street,  Bedford-row  ; and  Messrs. 
Blyth,  Harper,  & Co.,  of  Mile-end  have  acquired 
a licence  for  manufacturing,  and  will  shortly 
have  at  work  a 5-h.p.  horizontal  engine,  which 
is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  adaptability  of 
the  system  to  engines  of  small  power.  Ten- 
horse  power  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  replace- 
ment of  the  ordinary  1 h.p.  could  perfect  caloric 
action  be  accomplished.  The  return  of  all  the 
latent  heat  cannot,  however,  be  effected,  but  the 
return  of  two-thirds  is  now  being  demonstrated, 
for  which  an  economy  of  six  times  the  work 
obtainable  from  any  water  feed  is  claimed. 


Lectern,  Loughborough. — Messrs.  Thos. 
Potter  & Sons,  of  Oxford-street  and  South 
Molton-street,  have  just  made  and  placed  in 
All  Saints’  Church,  Loughborough,  a brass 
eagle  lectern.  The  base  and  pillar  are  circular 
but  massive,  and  the  eagle  is  modelled  from 
nature.  The  base  is  supported  by  three  lions, 
also  modelled  from  nature.  The  lectern  is  a 
gift  to  the  church  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Fearon,  late  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and 
Bector  of  the  parish,  and  an  inscription  is 
engraved  on  the  base  to  that  effect. 


THE  TIRYNS  CONTROVERSY. 

Sir,  — I have  just  received  a copy  of  the 
Builder  of  July  10th,  and  as  in  it  I find  an 
editorial  allusion  to  the  Tiryns  controversy 
which  recognises  on  my  part  some  “ personal 
feeling,”  and  as  in  it  I see  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  paper 
for  the  first  time,  I beg  that  you  will  allow  me 
space  for  a statement  of  my  position.  I have 
never  seen  Dr.  Schliemann  but  once  in  my  life, 
and  had  no  other  intercourse  with  him  then 
than  passing  the  compliments  of  the  evening 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  I have  never  seen  or  had  any  kind 
of  question  with  until  the  present  arose,  nor 
have  I ever  bad  any  cause  for  personal  feeling 
against  either,  nor  has  any  such  feeling  ever 
arisen.  As  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  invitation  to  visit 
Tiryns  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  I have  only  to 
say  that  I was  a thousand  miles  from  Greece 
when  it  appeared,  and  that  nothing  prevented 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  from  writing  me  personally  while 
we  were  both  in  Athens,  as  everybody  in  the 
city  knew  where  I was  to  be  found,  and  a note 
would  have  found  me  and  received  a reply  at 
once. 

I am  free  to  confess  that  1 do  not  regard  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  manner  of  treating  his  subjects  as 
scientific,  and  the  facility  with  which  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  adopted  his  Trojan  conclusions  and 
which  recognised  a brick  building  as  the  city  of 
Priam,  persuaded  mo  (and  in  this  persuasion 
“Tiryns”  confirms  me)  that  Dr.  Dorpfeld, 
though  an  accomplished  architect,  was  not  a 
sound  archeeologist,  and  that  his  observation  of 
archaic  and  pre-historio  work  was  altogether 
too  limited  to  permit  him  to  assume  any  autho- 
rity in  the  matter.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Penrose 
at  the  Hellenic  Society  (or  to  me  if  only  so 
intended)  establishes  my  conviction  still  more 
firmly.  He  states  that  I,  in  a letter,  declared 
the  “ buildings  at  Tiryns  ” to  have  been  “ con- 
structed in  the  Macedonian  time  by  a Celtic 
tribe,”  but  that  in  a second  letter  I had 
“ corrected  myself  and  declared  the  Palace  of 
Tiryns  to  be  Byzantine.”  This  is  utterly  false 
and  shows  that  he  does  not  examine  his 
premises  with  scientific  discretion  and  exacti- 
tude, as  he  makes  an  accusation  against  me 
which  he  could  have  seen  to  be  without  founda- 
tion if  he  had  examined  my  statement  of  the 
matter.  All  that  I had  said  in  my  first  letter 
with  regard  to  the  epoch  of  the  “ Palace  of 
Tiryns”  is  this  : “ Mr.  Penrose  had  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  them  later  than  the  Macedonian 
invasion.” 

The  question  is  enveloped  in  many  words  by 
Drs.  Schliemann  and  Dorpfeld,  but  it  is  in 
reality  very  simple.  They  assume  the  mins 
which  they  cleared  up  to  be  of  the  period  of 
the  foundation  of  Tiryns,  or  near  that  age. 
Now,  if  anything  can  be  decided  as  to  the 
foundation  of  Tiryns  it  is  that  it  belongs  to  the 
period  of  Pelasgic  domination  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  coincides  in  its  most  ancient  parts 
with  the  work  which  is  known  as  Pelasgic  in 
Italy,  the  Ionian  Isles,  Crete,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Greece,  in  all  technical  characteristics. 
In  all  the  ruins  which  are  determinable  as  of 
this  archaic  period  we  find  no  evidence  of 
cutting  tools  or  of  the  saw,  and  so  far  as  tradi- 
tion goes  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  they 
were  known,  for  Euripides  tells  us  that  the  walls 
of  Mycemn  were  built  with  the  measuring  line 
and  stone-axe,  while  we  have  the  introduction 
of  the  stone-saw  distinctly  recorded  as  a novelty 
within  the  historic  period  of  Greece.  Bnt  there  is 
good  reason  in  the  Egyptian  records,  taken  with 
the  ensevible  of  Greek  tradition,  for  saying  that 
this  Pelasgic  period  and  dynasty  to  which 
we  owe  the  walls  and  foundations  of  Mycenm 
and  Tiryns  cannot  have  been  later  than 
1500  B.C.,  and  may  have  been  much  earlier, 
and  in  the  numerous  remains  of  this  period  in 
Italy  and  the  islands  where  the  Pelasgic  empire 
appears  to  have  sunk  without  developing  into 
a succeeding  civilisation,  there  is  nowhere  a 
sign  of  cut  stone,  sawn  stone,  or  the  drill  used 
at  Tiryns,  while  in  the  localities  where  the  civic 
life  was  not  interrupted,  but  invaders  seem  to 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  invaded,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  other  parts  of 
Greece,  the  ancient  buildings  were  kept  in  use, 
added  to,  repaired,  and  copied,  as  was  the  case 
at  Mycenge,  Orchomenos,  and  numerous  other 
localities  in  Greece.  Yet  Dr.  Dorpfeld  seeks 
to  prove  by  the  occurrence  of  the  tubular  drill 
and  stone-saw  in  the  ruins  of  Mycenae,  which 
was  an  uninterrnptedly  inhabited  city  from  its 
foundation  to  468  B.C.,  that  the  stone-saw  and 
tabular  drill  were  coeval  with  the  foundation  of 
Tiryns!  He  says  that  “ the  well-known  build- 


ing of  the  heroic  age,  the  Lion’s  Gate,  and  tl 
dome-shaped  sepulchres  of  Mycenae,  &c.,  ha' 
nearly  all  been  worked  with  the  stone-sai 
&o.”  But  this  is  precisely  the  point  I disput 
and  which  Dr.  Dorpfeld  misstates.  The  origin 
dome-shaped  tomb  in  its  entire  constructi( 
does  not  show  the  stone-saw,  but  in  the  fmjad 
which  has  evidently  been  added,  and  is  in  no  w( 
engaged  in  the  originalwork.the  stone-saw  is  use 
as  in  the  second  tomb,  which  is  as  clearly  a lat 
work  and  an  imitation.  I maintain  (and  I ha' 
probably  made  examination  of  more  prehietor 
ruins  of  the  Pelasgic  and  other  periods  thj 
Dr.  Dorpfeld,  from  Fiesolc  to  Crete)  that  in  i 
ruin  of  a pre-Homerio  age,  much  less  of  tl 
Pelasgic,  can  tho  mark  of  a stone-saw,  or  ai 
such  ruin  as  that  at  Tiryns,  be  found.  If  y 
want  house-walls  of  the  Pelasgic  period,  y 
have  traces  of  some  at  j®to8  in  Ithaca ; if 
the  later  and  heroic  time,  we  shall  find  them 
Crete,  notably  at  Olus.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  quotes 
proofs  of  his  contention,  Eleusis,  Olympi 
Athens,  and  Troy,  as  well  as  Mycento  ai 
Tiryns  j but  as  to  the  former  cities,  there  is  i 
pretension  that  they  were  contemporary 
construction  with  the  walla  of  Tiryns.  Tl 
custom  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  prov 
nothing,  for  we  have  not  the  least  indicate 
that  there  was  any  intercourse  with  Egy 
much  before  the  time  of  Segostris,  and  t 
introdnetion  of  letters  into  Greece  probab 
marks  the  introduction  of  Mesopotamian  inve 
tion.  Mortar  never  is  found  in  any  Pelasj 
work,  bat  in  Olus  the  cement  used  for  lini: 
cisterns  is  found,  but  is  not  fonnd  in  the  Yva 
of  bouse  or  city.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  talks  of  cla 
mortar  in  the  outer  wall  of  Tiryns.  This  is  r 
the  fact.  Clay,  had  it  ever  been  there,  woe 
have  washed  out  in  a single  winter’s  rains. 

There  is  no  such  complication  as  Dr.  Dorpfe 
would  make.  If  in  any  unquestionable  pj 
historic  city  in  Greece  or  Italy  not  in  habit 
tion  since  the  archaic  period,  ho  can  find  wa 
of  quarry  stone  bonded  with  clay  bricks,  bak 
or  unbaked,  and  stones  cut  with  the  sawsimii 
to  those  at  Tiryns,  and  mortar,  he  will  have 
right  to  refer  to  them  as  arguments,  and  I v 
yield  the  point.  So  far  no  sneh  case  is  knov 
and  if  we  are  to  build  archaeological  science,  ■ 
must  do  so  on  known  facts  and  not  hypothes 
Both  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld  instat 
a great  conflagration  which  has  baked  brie 
and  burned  lime,  and  so  accounted  for  what 
saw,  though  Dr.  Dorpfeld  denies  the  bricks  ; 1 
those  who  have  seen  either  lime  or  brick  kil: 
and  remember  the  prolonged  and  intense  h( 
required  to  calcine  lime  or  bake  a brick,  v 
hardly  believe  that  such  a fire  would  have  I 
the  freshly-sawn  faces  and  fractures  of  f 
“ parastades,”  and  the  alabaster  frieze  uno 
cined,  and  painted  stucco  in  condition  to  : 
transported  to  the  Museum  of  Athens. 

I have  no  intention  to  ask  you  to  give 
room  for  a refutation  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  1< 
paper,  bub  I mast  distinctly  protest  in  i 
interests  of  arcbmological  science  against  I 
line  of  argument  followed  by  him.  We  Yvisb 
establish  a canon  of  mural  construction  t 
which  to  determine  the  age  of  a given  w 
He  attempts  to  confuse  all  determinations! 
assuming  the  antiquity  of  certain  things  t 
then  using  them  as  proofs  of  tho  antiquity 
other  disturbed  things.  What  right  has  hd 
assume  that  “ kyanoa  ” means  blue  Egypt 
glass  ? And  this  assumption,  which  wo 
destroy  hie  own  case,  is  the  basis  of  our  at 
ment ! So  far  from  admitting,  as  Dr.  Dijrp: 
claims,  that  “the  technical  evidences  addu 
by  him  are  overwhelming  and  that  they  rest 
sure  foundation,”  I am  ready  to  show  that  st 
are  utterly  fallacioas  and  the  others  y 
questionable,  and  this  I hope  to  do  at  si 
future  time  and  in  another  place,  and  mt 
while  I protest  against  the  hypothesis 
“personal”  feeling  or  any  motive  other  t 
scientific.  W.  J.  Stillmai 

Rome,  July  18th. 


Wednesffeld. — The  memorial  stones  of  a 
Wesleyan  Chapel  in  High-street,  Wednesfi 
were  laid  on  Monday  last.  Tho  style  of 
new  building  will  be  Decorated  Gothic  ; 
materials  used  will  be  pressed  bricks,  with  1 
stone  dressings,  and  pitch-pine  timber,  j 
and  varnished.  The  roof  will  be  open-timbcl 
The  building  will  accommodate  400  persons. : 
C.  Bell,  of  London,  is  the  architect ; andM^ 
Moss,  of  Stafford,  the  builder.  The  cost  oi 
building,  including  the  site,  is  estiraatec 
about  1,700L 
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THE  KENT  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
AT  ROCHESTER. 

A CLOUDLESS  sky  and  brilliant  sunshine  helped 
to  welcome  the  members  of  the  Kent  Arcbeeo- 
' logical  Society  on  their  arrival  at  Rochester  on 
the  2lBt  of  July.  Flags  of  welcome  were  spread 
across  the  High  - street,  and  the  members 
assembled  in  goodly  numbers,  the  place  of 
meeting  being  an  attractive  one,  and  the  pro- 
gramme offering  an  abundance  of  antiquarian 
treasures  for  inspection.  After  some  routine 
business  at  the  Guildhall,  which  was  thrown 
open  for  the  reception  of  the  members,  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope  briefly  described  a large  map 
of  the  city  which  he  had  prepared,  on  which 
was  shown  the  course  of  the  ancient  walls 
which  once  enclosed  it.  A start  was  then  made 
for  the  ruins  of  the  Bridge  Chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity.  The  visitors  found  that  this 
ancient  building  had  been  cleared  of  the  modern 
walls  and  offices  which  until  recently  prevented 
its  inspection.  It  now  stands  to  view  as  a 
roofless  ruin  attached  to  the  new  Bridge 
. Chamber  recently  constructed.  The  chapel 
was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  medimval 
bridge  across  the  Medway,  a building  only 
recently  removed.  Lt  is  of  late  fourteenth- 
century  work,  having  square-headed  windows 
at  the  entrance  and  two  piscinas  on  the  south 
side.  When  so  many  ancient  buildings  have 
been  allowed  to  decay  or  have  been  demolished 
it  is  a matter  of  much  congratulation  that  so 
much  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  this  in- 
teresting little  ruin. 

After  a brief  inspection  of  the  new  Bridge 
Chamber,  opposite  which  the  parapet  of  the 
wall  in  front  of  the  Medway  has  the  balusters 
of  the  old  bridge,  a perambulation  of  the  city 
walls  was  commenced.  The  site  of  the  poorly 
endowed  church  of  St.  Clement,  closed  in 
Henry  VIII.’s  time,  was  passed,  and  many  a 
visit  was  made  by  the  large  party  into  the  little 
cottages  and  houses  on  the  line  of  the  old  wall 
to  inspect  fragments  of  it  which  still  remain. 
The  quaint  old  school  close  to  the  site  of  East 
Gate,  founded  by  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  an 
irregular  building  of  red  brick  in  the  Queen 
Anno  style,  was  entered,  and  the  party  proceeded 
to  inspect  a fine  bastion  of  the  wall  attached  to 
a portion  of  the  wall  itself  which  here  has  some 
fine  bold  battlements  forming  the  parapet  of 
the  path  on  the  wall  itself  here  in  perfect 
condition.  The  old  school,  doubtless,  from 
having  been  built  on  the  site  filled  up  of  the 
city  ditch,  is  twisted  and  bent  in  a curious 
manner.  The  fine  old  Elizabethan  house 
Bastgate  House,  in  the  High-street,  was  then 
inspected,  the  party  filling  the  building  in  every 
floor.  The  fine  chimneypieces  and  enriched 
ceiling  in  one  of  the  rooms  were  examined  by 
as  many  as  could  enter  the  rooms  containing 
them,  the  remainder  had  to  be  content  with  the 
view  of  the  singularly  irregular  outline  of  the 
exterior.  It  is  now  used  as  a workmen’s  club. 
The  house.  Nos.  14-2-4,  High-street,  are  similar 
in  style,  and,  being  close  to  Bastgate  House, 
the  grouping  of  the  quaint  gables  presents  an 
interesting  street  view  hardly  to  be  excelled  in 
England.  Progress  was  then  made  for  Resto- 
ration House.  This  well-known  Elizabethan 
honse  was  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of  the 
party,  and  the  building  and  its  contents  were 
greatly  admired.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick, 
mantled  with  ivy,  and  the  tapestry  presented 
by  Charles  II.  is  still  preserved.  In  the  room 
in  which  the  king  slept  on  his  progress  to 
London  at  the  time  of  his  restoration,  the 
present  owner,  Mr.  Stephen  Aveling,  has  painted 
a frieze  of  panels  illustrating  the  story  of 
Geraint  and  Enid.  They  appear  as  if  covered  with 
glass,  but  the  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  ' 
application  of  about  twenty  coats  of  old  varnish,  ' 
which  has  not  cracked  or  become  discoloured. 
A shaft  communicating  with  the  top  of  the  ' 
house,  and  also  with  the  basement,  opens  from 
an  angle  of  this  room.  It  leads  to  a subterranean 
passage,  which  has  been  traced  for  a long  dis- 
tance. It  is  too  small  for  a staircase,  but  a 
fugitive  could  have  been  lowered  by  a rope.* 

The  Cathedral  was  then  inspected,  but  before 
this  was  done  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  explained  on 
a large  plan  the  many  singular  alterations  and 
additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  structure 
from  the  time  of  Bishop  Gundulph,  who,  on 
coming  to  the  see,  commenced  the  present 
building  about  lObO.  Mr.  Hope  rendered  a 

* For  Tiewa  of  front  elevation  of  Restoration  House  and 
of  chimney-piece  and  staircase  thereat,  also  for  plan  of  the 
house,  see  jBuilder,  August  22  of  last  year. 


somewhat  lengthy  description  of  the  dates  of 
the  various  parts,  referring  to  the  plan  as  he 
proceeded.  He  then  referred  to  documentary 
history,  and  concluded  by  indicating  the  places 
of  sepnlture  of  the  various  bishops  of  the  see. 
In  the  perambnlation  of  the  building,  the  curious 
ruined  tower  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral 
was  carefully  inspected.  It  is  a detached  build- 
ing, erected  in  the  plainest  and  earliest  style 
of  Norman  work  in  England,  remarkable  for 
having  been  always  detached,  and  not  opening 
into  transepts  as  at  Exeter.  It  appears  to 
have  been  erected  before  the  demolition  of  the 
Saxon  Church  by  Gundulph.  Many  Roman 
bricks  are  built  up  into  its  walls. 

The  further  notes  of  the  perambulation, 
together  with  the  dates  assigned  to  the  varions 
portions,  %vill  be  referred  to  in  our  next. 


THE  BUILDERS’  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
(LIMITED). 

The  fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Company  was  held  at  the  Registered  Offices, 
31  and  32,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  on  the  7th 
instant,  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird  in  the  chair.  The 
report  of  the  directors  and  statement  of 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  the  31sb  May, 
1886,  were  presented  to  the  meeting. 

The  report  was  as  follows  : — 

“In  presenting  their  flfth  annual  report  the  directors 
hare  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the  company  is  in  a 
sounder  financial  position  than  it  has  ever  been  in,  in  spite 
of  the  large  number  of  accidents  which  they  have  had  to 
deal  with  and  the  continued  depression  in  trade. 

The  directors  have  in  the  course  of  the  year  had  under 
consideration  no  less  than  366  accidents,  and  ther  have 
thought  it  right  to  contest  liability  in  ten  cases,  in  seven 
of  which  they  have  been  successful. 

In  the  case  of  one  accident,  involving  injuries  to  five 
workmen,  the  company  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  amounts : 
payable  in  this  case,  in  addition  to  the  consequent  costs, 
constitute  of  the  total  of  3,281f.  paid  during  the 

Tho  sura  resen’ed  in  last  year's  accounts  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  claims,  and  the  company  have  at  the  present 
time  a larger  amount  in  hand  than  last  year,  with  an  esti- 
mated liability  considerably  less. 

Tho  directors  regret  that  there  has  not  been  that  increase 
in  the  business  which  the  northern  committee  expected 
would  accrue  from  extending  the  company’s  policy  to  cover 
sub-contractors’  workmen  without  any  increased  premium  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  and  although  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  ordinary  premiums,  it  has  been  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  tbe  additional  premiums  received 
for  the  riek  to  the  public. 

The  accounts  show  that  after  reserving  2,023L  for  un- 
settled claims  and  unexpired  risks,  their  remains  a sum  of 
l,200f.  for  future  bonus  to  be  paid  to  members  of  the  past 
year  on  renewal  of  their  insurance,  aud  to  meet  other 
known  liabilities. 

It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  discontinue  tbe 
working  of  the  Bristol  District  Agency  as  a separate 
branch. 

During  the  past  session  of  Parliament  two  Bills  to 
amend  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  introduced  into  tho 
House  of  Commons,  were  referred  to  a select  committee. 
The  chairman  gave  evidence  before  that  committee,  aud 
they  have  now  made  a report  to  the  House  which  recom- 
mends that  ‘ with  certain  amendments  the  Act  should  be 
renewed  and  made  permanent.’  Should  any  legislation 
embodying  its  terms  be  introduced  into  Parliament  it  will 
have  the  careful  attention  of  your  Board. 

The  following  six  directors  retire  from  the  Board,  in 
accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Thos.  Barnsley,  J.  T.  Chappell,  J.  Howard  Colls,  Robert 
Dennett,  Jas.  Greenwood,  and  J.  H.  Marsden,  all  of  whom 
are  eligible  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election.” 

The  Chairman. — In  presenting  the  report  of 
the  directors  for  the  past  year  I may  fay  that 
we  do  80  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and 
satisfaction,— of  regret  that  the  business  has 
not  increased  to  the  extent  we  were  led  to 
hope  might  result  from  the  issue  of  the  new 
form  of  policy  covering  the  risks  for  personal 
injuries  caused  to  or  by  tbe  workmen  in  the 
service  of  the  insured,  by  or  to  sub-con- 
tractor’s workmen  engaged  with  them,  as 
defined  in  the  Company’s  policies.  And  we 
also  hoped  that  as  the  Company  became 
better  known  our  business  would  have 
increased,  but  the  general  depression  has  had 
such  a disastrous  effect  upon  the  building 
trade  that  it  has  been  reflected  upon  this 
Company.  When  I tell  you  that  over  10  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  received  has  been 
returned  for  unexpended  wages,  it  is  a sLire 
criterion  of  the  great  depression  in  trade.  As 
every  care  is  taken  by  the  secretary  in  obtaining 
these  returns,  you  may  be  quite  satisfied  that 
the  insurers  are  fully  justified  in  asking  for  this 
bond  fide  rebate  off  the  amount  that  has  been 
paid  for  premium  during  the  past  year.  Still, 

I think  we  ought  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
we  have  been  able  to  hold  our  own,  and  have  a 
balance  in  band  notwithstanding  these  bad 
times  and  the  exceptionally  large  amount  that 
the  company  has  had  to  pay  for  compensation 
and  law  costs.  Due  allowance  has  been  made 
for  any  claims  that  may  be  made  upon  us  either 


in  the  way  of  debts  or  liabilities.  At  present 
we  only  insure  our  own  trade  and  those  trades 
connected  with  building,  and  do  not  go  into  other 
trades,  where  probably  there  might  not  be  so 
many  risks,  and  which  would,  therefore,  be  more 
profitable.  The  building  trade  is  nsually  looked 
upon  as  a risky  one.  We  know  when  we  insure 
our  own  lives  that  we  all  have  to  pay  extra 
premium  ; therefore  I think  that  when  we  show 
that  this  company  can  insure  its  members  at 
equally  low  rates  to  those  charged  by  other  com- 
panies we  may  congratulate  ourselves.  As  you 
will  notice  in  the  report  we  propose  to  pay  a 
bonus  of  10  per  cent. ; if  you  agree  to  pass  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  it  will  bring  the  rate  of 
premium  that  we  charge  on  renewal  to  about 
the  minimum  rate  charged  by  other  companies. 
Considering  the  mutual  character  of  this  com- 
pany, and  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  existence, 
and  the  great  cost  of  working  a new  company, 
I think  we  may  consider  this  a source  of  satis- 
faction. You  will  see  by  the  report  that  during 
the  past  session  two  Bills  were  introduced  into 
Parliament  for  amendiugtheEmployers’Liability 
Act,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  this  Com- 
pany and  the  Councilsof  the  Instituteof  Builders, 
and  the  National  Association,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cowlin  and  mysolf  gave  evidence  before  tho 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Certain  provisions  we  did  not  oppose, — in  fact, 
some  of  them  we  did  not  think  at  all  objection- 
able ; we,  however,  opposed  the  Bills,  but  I 
think  the  result  will  be  that  the  Act  will  be 
made  permanent  with  certain  amendments,  but 
it  is  quite  clear  from  the  tone  of  the  report  that 
has  been  made  that  those  amendments  will  not 
be  in  favour  of  tho  builder.  I think,  therefore, 
you  shonld  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and  tho  chances  being  that  the  risks  run  will 
beverymuch  intensified,  it  behoves  all  members 
to  support  their  own  company  by  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  their  brother  builders  the  great 
risks  they  run  and  advise  them  to  insure  with 
this  company,  especially  pointing  out  that  it  is 
a strictly  mutual  company  and  that  any  profit 
will  be  returned  to  insurers.  I beg  to  move 
that  the  report  and  balance-sheet  as  audited  and 
presented  to  the  meeting  be  adopted. 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  F. 
J.  Dove,  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Patrick,  and  resolved : — 

“ That  a bonus  of  I'l  per  cent,  upon  last  year’s  preraioma 
be  paid  in  tho  form  of  rebate  to  such  mombers  as  renew 
their  insurances,  and  that  in  cases  where  inanraaoes  have 
already  been  renewed  aince  the  Slat  of  May,  1886,  tho 
bonus  be  forthwith  paid.” 

It  was  next  moved  by  Mr.  Wm.  Densham, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Franks,  and  resolved  ; — 
“That  the  sum  of  five  hundred  ponnds  be  apportioned 
for  the  remuneration  of  the  directors  for  their  aervices 
during  the  past  year.’’ 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thos.  Patrick,  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Jones,  and  resolved  : — 

“ That  the  following  tix  directors,  who  retire  under  the 
Articles  of  Association,  and  have  signified  their  willingness 
to  stand,  be  and  they  are  hereby  re-elected,  viz.  : — Mr. 
Thos.  Barnsley,  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls, 
Mr.  Robert  Dennett,  Mr,  James  Greenwood,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Marsden.’’ 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thos.  Patrick,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Southern,  and  resolved  : — 

“ That  Mr.  Charles  Fox  be  and  he  ia  hereby  re-appointed 
auditor.” 

Finally,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Thos.  Patrick,  and  resolved : — 
“That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  bo  tendered  to  the 
chairman  for  his  able  services  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
presiding  over  this  meeting.” 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  this 
Institution  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon 
last  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  J.P.,  Treasurer,  in  the  ohair. 

Major  Brutton,  the  Secretary,  read  tho 
annual  report,  which  stated  that  the  charity 
was  pursuing  its  onward  coarse  and  extending 
its  usefulness,  as  from  year  to  year  more 
persons  were  compelled  to  seek  the  benefit  of 
the  income  arising  from  it  to  support  them  in 
old  age  and  misfortune.  There  were  now 
thirty-six  male  and  thirty-one  female  pen- 
sioners J five  had  died  during  the  past  year,  and 
seven  others  had  been  elected.  New  sabscribers 
were  greatly  needed,  for  since  the  widows  of 
deceased  pensioners  had  been  placed  on  tho 
funds  of  tbe  Institution  without  election,  and 
new  apijlications  bad  been  admitted,  the  number 
of  pensioners  had  gradually  increased  to  the 
present  total  of  sixty-seven,  so  that  it  required 
a considerable  sum  to  be  raised  annually  to 
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Btietain  them.  The  snpporters  of  the  charity 
were  much  pleased  by  the  action  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters  in  placing 
their  fine  hall  at  the  service  of  the  Institution 
for  the  last  annual  dinner,  as  well  as  for  their 
generous  donation,  and  the  Institution  was 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Lucas,  J.P., 
for  presiding  on  that  occasion. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Stirling. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  past  year  (Mr.  Arthur  C.  Lucas, 
J.P.),  to  the  Vice-Presidents,  to  the  Trustees 
(Mr.  George  Plncknett,  J.P.,  Sir  James  C. 
Lawrence,  Part.,  SirS.  Morton  Peto,  Bart.,  and 
Mr.  C.  T.  Lucas),  and  to  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
George  Plucknett,  who  was  again  re-elected). 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  accorded  to  the 
Committee,  the  retiring  members  of  which  were 
re-appointed,  and  Messrs.  G.  Williams,  J.  Lough, 
and  C.  Ansell  added  to  their  number ; a similar 
compliment  being  paid  to  the  auditors  (Messrs. 
Ward,  Bolding,  and  Duffield). 

The  Chairman  proposed  as  President  for  the 
ensuing  year  Mr.  Basil  E.  Peto,  a son  of  Sir 
Morton  Peto,  Bart.,  adding  that  it  was  most 
satisfactory  to  find  the  sons  following  in  their 
fathers’  footsteps. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chair- 
man, who,  in  replying,  dwelt  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  gaining  subscribers  among  a large  body 
of  the  trade  who  at  present  did  little  or  nothing 
to  help  the  Institution. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  East  London  iIo.«prfci3  for  Children, 
Shadwell.  — We  hear  that,  with  reference  to 
the  competition  for  the  extension  of  this 
hospital,  the  Board  has  passed  the  following 
resolution  : — 

“ That  thej  consider  the  plins  of  * Sunshine  ’ the  beet 
of  those  submitted  to  them,  and  recommend  that  the 
authors  be  so  informed;  but  that,  as  some  alterations  will 
be  necessary,  they  may  bo  required  to  make  a new  design 
to  mret  them  ; this,  however,  the  Board  should  not  bind 
themselves  (o  accept." 

The  design  “ Sunshine  ” is  by  Mr.  W.  J.  N. 
Millard  and  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis,  who  will, 
doubtless,  be  willing  to  make  any  reasonable 
alterations  in  it  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Board,  but  it  will  be  manifestly  unfair  if 
they  are  asked  to  do  so  without  an  assurance 
that  they  will  be  employed  to  carry  out  the 
work. 

riyniouth  Lunatic  As]/lum. — Fifteen  designs 
have  been  sent  in  in  this  competition,  and  the 
Borough  Justices  have  called  in  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  C.  n.  Howell,  the  Consulting  Architect 
to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  to  act  as  their 
professional  adviser  and  assessor  in  the  selection 
of  the  plans. 

Proposed  Town-hall,  Stourbridge. — A special 
meeting  of  the  Stourbridge  Commissioners  was 
held  on  the  16th  inst.  to  receive  a report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Donors’  Committee  of  the  proposed  Town-ball 
scheme.  Mr.  W.  J.  Turney  presided.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Collis.  This  stated  that  instructions  had  been 
given  to  three  local  architects, — Messrs.  T. 
Grazebrook,  T.  Eobinson,  and  J.  M.  Gettings, — 
to  prepare  plans  for  a new  Town-hall  on  either 
of  the  two  sites,  viz.,  that  of  the  present  Corn 
Exchange,  or  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
present  Market-hall  building.  The  Donors’ 
Committee  were  prepared  to  spend  3,5001.  in 
the  erection  of  the  Town-hall,  to  include  archi- 
tect’s fees,  heating,  lighting,  and  other  con- 
venience excepting  seating,  the  architect’s 
charges  not  to  exceed  5 percent,  on  the  outlay. 
The  conditions  requested  to  be  observed  were 
that  the  Town-hall  should  be  capable  of  seating 
not  lees  than  800  and  not  more  than  1,000, 
exclusive  of  stage,  and  including  the  gallery; 
the  stage  to  be  at  least  20  ft.,  but  not  more 
than  23  ft.  deep  from  the  footlights  to  the  back, 
space  to  be  reserved  at  the  back  for  the  stage 
organ,  one  small  and  two  large  rooms  for 
artistes  at  the  rear  of  the  stage,  and  ladies’ 
cloak-room  at  the  main  entrance.  The  Com- 
mittee now  stated  they  were  of  opinion  that 
further  instructions  should  be  given  to  the 
architects  by  the  Board  that  it  was  contem- 
plated or  thought  desirable  to  utilise  the 
buildings  to  the  best  advantage  by  providing, 
in  addition  to  the  public  hall,  which  should  be 
the  first  consideration,  the  following  build- 
ings : — Corn  Exchange,  which  might  be  utilised 
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for  a drill  hall,  suite  of  offices,  board-room,  and 
fire-brigade  station.  If  the  architects  were 
restricted  the  probability  was  that  the  plans 
would  be  unsatisfactory ; but  if  the  architects 
were  allowed  to  deal  with  the  whole  site  better 
results  would  be  likely  to  be  attained  at  a less 
expense.  The  committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mended the  Board  to  invite  the  same  architects 
to  submit  plans  for  the  buildings  named  jointly 
with  the  public  hall,  and  that  the  sub-com- 
mittee be  empowered  to  draw  up  the  necessary 
instructions,  with  any  restrictions  that  they 
might  think  were  required.  A lengthy  discus- 
sion resulted  in  the  report  being  simply  received, 
and  it  was  understood  that  before  any  decisive 
action  was  taken  in  regard  to  the  matter  due 
intimation  would  be  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 


OBITUAET.  ; 

Hr.  David  Stevenson,  C.E.,  F.R.8.  — The 
death  took  place,  on  Saturday  last,  at  North 
Berwick,  of  Mr.  David  Stevenson,  the  well- 
known  civil  engineer.  According  to  the  Scots- 
man, he  was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
D.  & T.  Stevenson,  engineers  to  the  Board  of 
Northern  Lighthonses,  and  the  Fishery  Board 
of  Scotland  for  harbours.  He  has  been  prac- 
tically laid  aside  from  work  during  the  past 
three  years.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  the  third  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  Eobert  Stevenson,  the  engineer 
of  the  Bell  Eock  lighthouse,  and  was  horn  at 
Edinburgh  in  January,  1815.  Educated  at  the 
High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  he, 
unlike  his  brother  Alan,  who  was  originally 
destined  for  the  Church,  elected  from  the  first 
to  follow  his  father’s  profession.  Before  enter- 
ing on  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  for  some  time 
in  the  workshops  of  one  of  the  best  practical 
millwright  engineers  of  his  day,  where  he 
acquired  manipulative  skill  and  the  proper 
methods  of  working  in  different  materials, — a 
course  he  always  advocated  for  those  who 
intended  to  follow  the  profession  of  civil  engi- 
neering. After  serving  a regular  pupilage  as  a 
civil  engineer,  he  was  for  some  time  engaged 
with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  contractor  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Eailway,  and  he  gave  a 
description  of  this  important  railway  scheme 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  and  was  awarded  their  medal  for  his  expo- 
sition. He  then  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  father  and  his  brother 
Alan,  began  practice  as  an  engineer.  During 
the  year  1837  he  made  a three  months’  tour  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  result  of  the 
inspection  of  the  engineering  works  of  those 
countries  being  published  in  a volume  under 
the  title  of  “ Sketch  of  the  Civil  Engineering 
of  North  America,”  which  was  subsequently 
republished  as  one  of  Weale’s  Series  of  Engi- 
neering Works,  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  new 
countries  where  engineering  works  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  in  which  timber  forms  a chief 
element,  would  yet  be  in  full  operation.  Along 
with  his  brother,  his  advice  was  much  sought 
in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbour  and  dock  works.  There  are,  indeed, 
very  few  rivers  or  harbours  in  Scotland  with 
which  be  was  not  in  some  way  professionally 
connected.  His  practice  was  not,  however, 
confined  to  Scotland,  and  he  was  called  on  to 
report  on  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  Dee, 
Lune,  Eibble,  and  Wear  in  England,  the  Erne 
and  Foyle  in  Ireland,  while  the  Forth,  Tay, 
and  Nith  were  improved  under  his  advice, 
and  extensive  works  axe  now  in  progress  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde  from  the  designs  of  the  firm. 
His  book  on  ‘‘  Canal  and  Eiver  Engineering,” 
giving  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rivers,  will  long  remain  a standard 
work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Origin- 
ally written  at  the  request  of  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  Adam  Black,  about  thirty  years  ago,  for  the 
‘‘Encyclopedia  Britannica,”  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  published  as  a separate  treatise, 
and  it  is  now  in  its  third  edition.  In  1853,  Mr. 
Stevenson  succeeded  his  brother  Alan  as 
Engineer  to  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Board, 
and,  along  with  bis  brother  Thomas,  he  designed 
and  executed  no  fewer  than  thirty  lighthouses, 
two  of  which, — on  Dhuheartach  and  the  Chicken 
Rock, — are  triumphs  of  engineering.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Scottish  lighthouses,  the  advice  of 
the  deceased’s  firm  was  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  India,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  New- 
foundland on  lighthouse  matters,  and  under 
their  direction  schemes  for  the  lighting  of  the 
whole  coasts  of  Japan  and  New  Zealand  were 
matured  and  are  now  being  carried  out.  In 


connection  with  the  lighting  of  the  coasts  ( 
Japan,  where  earthquakes  are  frequent,  M: 
Stevenson  devised  the  aseismatio  arrangemei 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  earthquake  shocks  o 
the  somewhat  delicate  optical  apparatus  use 
in  lighthouses.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  th£ 
his  firm  designed  and  carried  out  the  Edinburg 
and  Leith  sewerage  scheme,  and  the  widenin 
of  the  North  Bridge.  In  addition  to  man 
papers,  principally  on  engineering  and  cognai 
subjects,  read  before  different  societies,  M: 
Stevenson  found  time,  amid  the  exacting  cal 
of  his  profession,  to  write  several  books  whic 
have  taken  a permanent  place  in  engineerin 
literature,  such  as  ‘‘  The  Application  of  Mark 
Surveying  and  Hydrometry  to  the  Practice  c 
Civil  Engineering,”  “ Reclamation  and  Protei 
tion  of  Agricultural  Land,”  “ The  Prinoipk 
and  Practice  of  Canal  and  River  Engineering. 
He  also  wrote  several  articles  for  the  last  an 
present  edition  of  the  “ Encyclopedia  Britai 
nica,”  among  which  may  be  noted  ‘‘Canal, 
“Cofferdam,”  “Diving,”  and  “Dredging.”  H 
was  also  author  of  the  "Life  of  Robei 
Stevenson,”  published  in  1878.  Mr.  Stevenso 
was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  i 
1814,  and  he  subsequently  acted  as  a meuwjE 
of  Council  and  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  H 
was  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Inatitutio 
of  Civil  Engineers.  Mr.  Stevenson  leaves 
family  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Hr.  A.  C.  Earp. — We  regret  to  announce  tl 
death,  at  the  early  age  of  31,  and  after  a painfi 
illness  of  some  months’  deration,  of  Mr.  Artht 
Clifford  Earp,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Earp,  an 
partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of  Earp,  Son, 
Hobbs,  architectural  sculptors,  London  an 
Manchester.  The  interment  took  place  « 
Nunhead  Cemetery  on  Thursday,  the  16th  inst 
when  a number  of  carvers  and  masons  in  tl 
employ  of  the  firm  attended  and  bore  the  bod 
to  its  last  resting  place. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Bradford  Aiitiquarian  Society. — On  the  101 
inst.,  about  fifty  members  and  friends  of  tl 
Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Societ 
bad  an  excursion  to  Bolton  Abbey.  After  te; 
the  party  visited  Beamsley  Hospital,  a quail 
pile  of  buildings  on  the  Harrogate-road,  bui 
in  1592. 

Royal  Archa:ological  Institute. — The  annu 
Congress  of  the  Royal  Arcbmological  Institul 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  to  be  held  th 
year  at  Chester,  and  the  period  fixed  is  froi 
Angust  10th  to  17th,  the  Congress  being  und« 
the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Westminste 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cheshire.  Theprogramn 
of  places  to  be  visited  during' the  sitting  of  tl 
Congress  inclndes  Llangollen,  Valle  Cruc 
Abbey,  Malpas  Church,  Chirk  Castle,  Wrexhai 
Church,  Offa’s  Dyke,  Beeston  Castle,  Delames 
Forest,  Roman  roads  and  entrenchments,  Kel 
barrow,  &c.  Of  course  the  restored  cathedn 
at  Chester,  the  town  wall,  and  “ the  Rows 
will  form  objects  of  interest  to  visitors  dark 
thek*  stay.  The  Historical  Section  will  1: 
presided  over  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  who  wi 
deliver  the  opening  address  in  that  section  c 
the  first  evening;  the  Bishop  of  Chester  opei 
the  Antiquarian  Section  on  the  second  ; and  tl 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope  the  Arch 
tectural  Section  on  Thursday  evening,  the  12t 

fomerset  Archwological  Society. — The  anna 
meeting  of  the  Somersetshke  Arobceologic 
and  Natural  History  Society  will  be  held  c 
Angust  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  under  the  preaidem 
of  Mr.  John  Batten.  The  general  meeting  w; 
be  held  at  Yeovil  on  Tuesday,  August  3r 
After  the  chief  places  of  interest  in  the  tow 
have  been  visited,  luncheon  will  be  partaken  c 
at  the  invitation  of  the  President,  at  Aldo 
In  the  evening  a meeting  will  be  held  at  tl 
Town  Hall,  where  several  papers  will  be  rea 
Round-hill  Camp  and  the  Frying  Pan  are  do? 
on  the  programme  for  inspection  on  Wednesda 
the  second  day,  with  Stoke-sub-Hamdon  Chur 
and  Montacute  House.  On  Thursday  the  ebun 
and  Mediseval  house  at  Martock  will  be  visits 
together  with  the  church  and  Manor  House 
Tintinholl,  where  luncheon  will  be  provide 
Limington  Church,  Ashington  Church,  a 
Mudford  Church  also  appear  upon  the  pi 
gramme  for  the  concluding  day. 

Surrey  Archaological  Society. — The  annt 
excursion  of  this  society  will  take  place 
Wednesday,  the  28th  inst.,  to  Guildford,  Tangl 
Old  Manor  House,  St.  Martha’s,  and  Titii 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Masc 
Mayor  of  Guildford.  The  first  meeting-pU 
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will  be  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  Guildford, 
at  1‘15  p.m.,  where  Mr.  D.  Maolure  Stevens 
will  read  a paper  entitled  “ The  Royal  Grammar 
School,  its  Founders  and  History.”  The  Castle, 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Trinity  Church,  Mr.  Bull's 
old  house  in  High-street,  Abbott’s  Hospital, 
the  crypt  under  the  Angel  Hotel,  and  the  crypt 
under  the  house  opposite,  will  next  be  visited. 
Carriages  will  then  convey  the  company  to 
Shalford  Mill  Honse,  which  will  be  described 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  P.S.A.,  thence  the  party 
will  proceed  to  the  old  Manor  House  at  Tangley,* 
where  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Wickham  Flower, 
will  read  a paper  on  the  same;  thence  to  St. 
Martha’s,  where  Mr.  H.  F.  Napper  will  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  Roman  roads  of  the 
neighbourhood.  From  St.  Martha’s  the  com- 
pany will  return  (rid  Titing)  to  Guildford 
Public  Hall,  to  a collation  at  six  p.m.  This 
will  be  the  third  time  the  Society  has  visited 
Guildford  since  its  formation,  and  we  are  not 
surprised,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  county 
town  and  its  containing  so  many  objects  of 
interest  in  and  around  it,  that  it  should  be  a 
favourite  rendezvous  of  the  Society.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  members  who  may  have 
never  visited  the  town,  but  intend  to  go,  we 
would  call  their  attention  to  a leading  article 
published  in  the  Builder  of  July  14th,  1855, 
antitied,  “A  Trip  to  Guildford.” 


A NEW  SPANNER. 

The  object  of  this  spanner,  of  the  form  of 
vhich  we  give  an  outline,  is  “to  screw  up  or 
inscrew  nuts,  bolts,  wood  screws,  &c.,  by  a 
•egular  backward  and  forward  motion,  and  to 
ielf-adjust  itself  on  every  square.”  It  will  be 
leen  from  the  shape  of  the  jaws  how  it  is  in- 
ended  to  act ; the  small  jaw  at  the  right-hand 


The  plaintiff  originally  moved  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  any 
stone  under  the  name  “ Monks’  Park’’  or  “ Monks’ 
Park  Stone,”  other  than  stone  obtained  from  the 
plaintiff’s  quarry,  and  to  restrain  them  from  using 
the  words  “Monks’  Park  ’’  as  the  name  or  descrip- 
tion of  any  of  the  defendants’  stone,  and  also  that 
the  defendants  might  be  restrained  from  infringing 
the  plaintiff’s  registered  trade  mark.*  The  motion 
was  argued  at  considerable  length,  and  was  before 
Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  for  several  days,  Mr. 
Horton  Smith,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Bradford  (instructed 
by  Messrs.  Moger),  then  appearing  for  the  plaintifl, 
and  Mr.  Millar,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Byrue  (in- 
structed by  Mr.  B.  A.  Dyer),  for  the  de- 
fendants. Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  in  giving  judg- 
ment, said  the  plaintiff's  case  utterly  failed. 
The  evidence  of  Sir  Gabriel  Ooldiiey  and  others 
showed  that  the  name  of  the  whole  estate  in  which 
both  parties  had  quarries  was  “Monks’  Park.” 
The  defendants  had  as  much  right  to  use  that 
name  as  the  plaintiff.  They  were  working  the 
same  deposit  of  stone,  held  under  the  sume  landlord, 
under  the  same  title.  It  was  proved  that  the  bed 
of  stone  under  the  Monks’  Park  Estate  which  the 
plaintiff  quarried  as  well  as  the  defendants  was  of 
the  same  kind  and  quality,  being  of  tho  same  bed. 
A most  grave  and  serious  charge  had  been  made 
against  them,  of  palming  off  stone  as  ‘ ‘ Monks’  Park  " 
stone  when  it  was  not  so.  That  charge  was  unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence,  and  was  entirely  disproved. 
Ihe  evidence  showed  that  the  defendants  bad  been 
selling  and  advertising  largely  their  stone  as 
“ Monks’  Park,”  and  the  plaintiff  knew  it.  He  (the 
Judge)  refused  the  motion.  He  could  not  give  costs 
at  that  stage,  as  it  was  an  interlocutory  motiou, 
but  when  the  costs  had  to  be  dealt  with,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  who  should  pay 
them. 

The  plaintiff  afterwards  continued  proceedings, 
and  applied  for  a further  affidavit  of  discovery  by 
the  defendants,  but  the  application  was  refused  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  plaintiff  thereupon  appealed,  and  the  matter 
was  argued  before  Lords  Justices  Cotton  and 
Bindley,  who  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 

Upon  the  present  application,  an  order  was  made 
that  the  action  be  discontinued,  the  plaintiff  not  to 
bring  another  action  against  the  defendants  in 
respect  of  the  same  subject  matter,  or  relief  sought, 
and  it  was  also  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  should  pay 
to  the  defendants  their  costs  of  tho  action.— Com- 
municaied. 


nd  clips  the  angle  of  the  bolt-head,  and  on 
aoving  the  spanner  backward  the  larger  one 
lips  round  and  the  spanner  is  ready  for  another 
lip.  The  left-hand  end  acta  in  the  same 
lanner,  the  jaw  with  the  return  forming  the 
lip.^  It  is  patented  by  Mr.  Caleb  Smith,  jnn., 
£ Liverpool. 

L QUESTION  OP  TRADE  MARK:  “MONKS’ 
PARK”  STONE. 

SUMSION  V.  PICTOR  AND  SONS. 

_Thh  case  has  been  again  before  the  Chancery 
hvision  upon  an  application  by  the  plaintiff  for  an 
rder  to  discontinue  the  action. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  action,  Mr.  Isaac  Sumsion, 
arries  on  business  at  Bath  as  a stone  merchant, 
ndtbo  defendants  are  Messrs.  Pictor&  Sons,  Bath 
tone  merchants,  Box,  Wilts.  The  question  in 
ispute  in  the  action  bad  reference  to  the  use  of 
tie  words  “Monks’  Park,”  as  a description  of  the 
lath  stone  raised  from  the  quarries  of  the  res- 
ective  parties  on  the  Monks’  Park  Estate,  Gorsbam, 
elongiug  to  Sir  Gabriel  Goldney,  Bart.,  M.P. 
’be  plaintiff  claimed  in  the  action  that  he  had  the 
nly  quarry  in  Monks’  Park,  Corshara,  that  he  alone 
'SB  able  to  supply  tho  genuine  “Monks’  Park” 
tone,  that  “Monks’ Park”  stone  had  acquired  a 
igh  reputation,  and  was  amineral  specially  adapted 
Jr  weight-bearing  purposes,  and  for  resisting 
orbonic  acid  gas  and  atmospheric  influences,  and 
'as  in  great  demand  for  large  buildings ; that  he 
ad  registered  a trade  mark,  of  which  the  words 
Monks’  Park”  formed  a prominent  part;  that  ho 
ad  first  adopted  the  words  “ Monks’  Park  ” as 
pplied  to  his  stone,  and  that  the  defendants  had  no 
uarry  at  “ Monks’  Park,”  and  that  they  had  been 
5lling  stone  as  “ Monks’ Park  ” which  was  in  fact 
ot  “Monks’  Park”  stone;  and  he  claimed  the 
xdusive  light  lo  the  words  “Monks’  Park”  as 
pplied  to  Bath  stone. 

The  defendants  contended  they  had  a right  to  use 
le  words  “ Monks'  Park,”  that  they  had  96  acres  of 
le  minerals  of  the  Monks’  Park  Estate,  whilst  the 
laintiff  had  only  30  acres  ; that  tho  plaintiff  had  no 
ccluBive  right  to  work  the  minerals  at  “Monks’ 
ark,”  or  to  use  those  words ; that  their  minerals  were 
itbin  300  yards  of  the  plaintiffs  ; that  ihey  were 
orking  the  same  depoeit  of  stone,  and  that  it 
as  in  every  way  equal  in  quality  to  the  plaiutifl's. 
bey  a'so  said  they  Lad  uut  infringed  the  plaintiff’s 
ade  mark,  and  that  they  bad  been  selling  their 
one  for  two  years  under  the  name  of  “Pictor’s 
oaks’  Park,”  with  the  knowledge  of  tbo  plaintiff. 

• Tangley  Manor  IIouso  will  be  found  illustrated  and 
-senbed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  society's  “ Col- 
3tion8,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Baily,  architect. 


SUMMER  SKETCHING. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  pleasure  the 
timely  and  useful  article  on  “ Sketching”  in  the 
last  Builder  [p.  81],  and  I shall  be  glad  if  yon 
can  spare  me  space  for  a few  words  to  advocate 
a method  of  sketching  which  I found  useful 
when  I was  a student,  and  which  I believe  other 
students,  especially  those  beginning  to  sketch, 
may  pursue  with  advantage.  I refer  to  geo- 
metrical sketching,  t.e.,  taking  a feature  of  a 
building,  and  making,  roughly,  sack  sketch- 
drawings  as  would  be  needed  had  it  to  be 
rebuilt.  To  do  this  one  must  measure  the  main 
dimensions  of  the  plan,  and  lay  them  down  to 
scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  on  the  spot, 
and  then  draw  up  the  lines  of  an  elevation 
over  this  plan,  and  a section  by  the  side  of  tho 
elevation.  The  heights  up  to  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  can 
be  measured  readily ; often  when  there  are 
regular  divisions,  e.g.,  quoins,  rustics,  courses  of 
bricks,  stay  bars,  they  can  be  got  with  accuracy 
to  a very  much  greater  height.  What  cannot 
be  so  reached  must  be  drawn  in  proportion  to 
that  which  has  been  ascertained,  and  in  doing 
this  a scale  or  two-foot  rule  allowed  to  hang 
perpendicularly  between  the  eye  and  the  object 
will  be  useful.  When  the  general  drawings  are 
thus  completed  the  profiles  and  enrichments 
should  be  sketched  to  a largo  size,  and  when 
practicable  also  to  scale. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  this  method 
are  the  following  : (1.)  It  necessitates  a certain 
amount  of  careful  and  searching  examination 
of  the  building  or  feature,  eo  that  by  the  time 
the  drawings  are  made  one  understands  f-ome- 
thing  of  how  it  has  been  designed,  and,  to  quote 
the  true  words  of  William  Burges,  given  in 
your  article,  how  the  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced. (2.)  The  beginner  is  working  in  a 
method  rendered  familiar  to  him  by  his  office 
work,  and  consequently  is  more-  able  to  make 
satisfactory  sketches  than  if  he  begins  with 
perspective  views.  (3.)  The  drawings  are 
valuable  for  reference,  and.  at  any  rate  in 
Renaissance  work,  are  more  likely  to  be  of  use 
than  perspective  sketches. 

Of  course  as  the  student  gets  on  he  will 
more  and  more  relinquish  this  metiiod  for 
perspective, — -and  then  it  may  be  useful  to 
hint  that  where  a really  careful  perspective 
drawing  is  intended,  the  camera  lucida  will  be 


’ See  Hitilder  for  Aug.  1,  1886,  p.  170, 


found  to  render  the  greatest  possible  assistance 
in  obtaining  the  general  outline  and  the  main 
proportions,  and  the  curves  of  foreshortened 
arches.  It  is  not  often  advisable  to  make  the 
whole  of  an  outline  with  this  instrument,  but 
the  use  of  it  for  the  first  balf-bour  smooths  the 
way  towards  a good  sketch  wonderfully. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  has  sang  froid  enough 
to  follow  your  advice  and  disregard  street 
crowds.  Those  who  would  fain  be  left  alone 
will  find  that  if  they  can  teach  themselves  to 
sketch  standing,  with  the  back  to  a wall,  or, 
better  still,  to  a doorway,  they  will  be  left  un- 
molested for  hours.  The  carious  passer-by, 
finding  that  be  cannot  get  a glimpse  of  the 
paper,  soon  passes  on.  When  sketching  seated 
in  quiet  back  streets,  I have  fonnd  it  useful, 
when  the  people  had  found  me  out  and 
accumulated,  to  pack  up  and  move  off,  go  a 
little  circuit  and  come  back  to  my  spot,  The 
crowd  has,  of  course,  dispersed,  and  the  street 
Arabs,  believing  that  the  possibilities  of  amuse- 
ment in  that  particular  street  are  exhausted, 
do  not  as  a rule  come  back  for  a long  time. 

T.  Roger  Smith. 


THE  “IRON  PROCESS”  FOR  SEWAGE. 

Sib, — Allow  me  a few  words  of  explanation  with 
referoDce  to  your  notice  of  tho  little  pamphlet  on 
‘"The  Iron  Process,”  in  to-day’s  Builder  [p.  111]. 
It  is  quite  natural  for  a reviewer  to  assume  that  it 
would  require  either  a long  time  or  powerful 
machinery  to  incorporate  a small  quantity  of  iron 
with  a large  quantity  of  sewage.  But  the  difficulty 
has  been  practically  overcome  by  my  process,  as  to 
which  I can  now  speak  of  the  practic^  application 
’n  five  instances. 

The  invention  consists,  in  tho  first  place,  of  a 
method  of  maintaining  the  perfect  solubility  of  iron 
in  water,  as  to  which  the  chemical  difficulty  has 
been  long  thought  to  bo  inseparable. 

Id  the  second  place,  the  solution  thus  obtained  is 
capable  of  easy  dilution  to  any  requisite  extent,  say 
to  the  proportion  of  a grain  of  metallic  iron  in  ten 
gallons  of  water.  And  this  is  effected,  in  point  of 
fact,  in  the  sewers  themselves,  by  the  simple  action 
of  the  daily  flow.  That  the  same  action  extends 
into  the  streams  into  which  the  effluent  falls  I have 
experimentally  proved  during  the  present  week,  in 
the  case  of  a brook,  which,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a mile  from  the  influx  of  a sower,  was,  last 
mopth,_  unapproachable  from  the  foul  smell,  and 
which  is  now,  after  ten  days’  treatment,  running 
perfectly  sweet  and  clear. 

Holden’s  process,  mentioned  by  the  reviewer,  is 
referred  to  on  p.  5 of  the  first  pamphlet,  and  the 
avoidance  of  costly  works  is  mentioned  on  p.  14. 
Thanking  you  for  the  notice,  I am  sure  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  adding  this 
result  of  the  logic  of  fact. 

Francis  R.  Condeb, 

G„il.|ford,J.l,17,lS80.  0-E- 


DRAIN  TENTILATORS. 

SjR, — The  now  frequent  ventilation  of  house- 
drains  by  the  discharge  of  the  impure  air  just  above 
the  roofs  of  dwellings,  and  the  customary  ventila- 
tion of  our  rooms  mostly  by  means  of  the  chimneys, 
induces  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  very  great 
danger  to  health  in  all  blocks  of  inhabited  buildinos 
where  there  are  not  frequent  openings  left  down  to 
the  ground  level  from  the  street  to  the  back  premises 
or,  at  any  rate,  by  having  frequent  archways  or 
shops  with  no  building  over  them. 
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Every  one  is  aware  that  when  a back  window 
opened  and  the  wind  blows  towards  such  windc 
the  air  comes  in  at  it,  and  if  ail  tho  back  jai 
be  enclosed  by  buildings  such  air  must  come  eitl 
through  the  opposite  houses  orovi^r  their  roofs  • a 
if  over  their  roofs,  then  it  will  bring  down  with 
all  the  vitiated  air  from  the  drain  venlilators  a 
from  the  flues. 

I saw  this  practically  illustrated  one  warm  raoi 
ing  at  the  backs  of  some  houses  in  a street  that 
scarcely  over  free  from  fever,  kc.,  there  beiug  me 
thau  forty  dwellings  in  one  oontinuous  row,  wi 
another  row  of  forty  dwellings  at  tbeir  back.  0 
could  here  see  the  smoke  turn  down  from  the  rot 
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of  the  one  row  towarde  the  yards  and  back  windows 
of  the  other  row  along  their  whole  length.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  / Unless  there  be  frequent 
openings  between  the  buildings  it  is  impossible  for 
it  to  be  otherwise. 

There  are  many  blocks  of  buildings  in  that  same 
neighbourhood  where  there  are  no  openings  what- 
ever to  the  ground  level  between  any  of  the  build- 
ings to  allow  the  air  to  pass  from  the  streets  to  the 
back  yards  and  premises  without  thus  going  over 
the  roofs. 

R.  Fmx  Campbell. 


TRURO  CATHEDRAL : CENTRAL  TOWER 
LANTERN  STAGE. 

Sin, — By  the  great  kindness  of  yourself  and  the 
editors  of  some  of  your  contemporaries,  I have 
been  allowed  to  make  an  appeal  fur  funds  to  c.irry 
out  the  above.  I am  sure  that  those  of  your 
numerous  readers  who  have  so  kindly  come  forward 
to  help,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  effort  has  been 
BO  far  successful  that  1,831/.  has  now  been  raised  in 
answer  to  my  appeal. 

Believing  that  if  the  work  were  .started  the 
additional  1,043/.  still  required  would  soon  be  forth- 
coming, the  executive  committee  have  given 
orders  to  commence,  and  we  are  now  working  the 
stones  and  the  scaffolders  are  making  the  requisite 
preparations  to  enable  us  to  commence  sotting  them. 

With  very  many  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  your  kind 
and  valuable  assistance.  Robert  Swaix, 

Clerk  of  the  Works. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bath. — The  late  Sir  T.  W.  Ilolburno  has 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  art  treasures  to  the 
city  of  Bath  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  perma- 
nent museum  to  be  erected  in  that  town.  The 
collection  includes  a gallery  of  pictures,  and  is 
specially  rich  in  old  Wedgwood  ware,  antique 
plate,  china,  majolica,  bijouterie,  &c.  The 
trustees  have  appointed  Mr.  William  Chaffers, 
the  veteran  antiquary  and  art  expert,  to  arrange 
the  catalogue  and  generally  advise  upon  this 
valuable  bequest. 

.Bridtjxcater. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Bridg- 
water Town  Conncil  on  the  15th  inst.,  the 
Mayor  said  he  thought  the  Council  should  con- 
sider the  question  of  having  an  open-air 
swimming-bath  provided  for  the  town.  He 
thoQght  a large  swimming-bath  would  bo  of 
great  advantage,  and  if  the  town  would  give 
the  water  and  the  site,  he  knew  several  gentle- 
men would  see  there  were  none  of  the  expenses 
of  erection,  Ac.,  thrown  on  the  rates.  He 
suggested  that  Mr.  Laffan,  the  surveyor,  should 
be  asked  to  prepare  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost. 
He  thought  the  outlay  would  not  be  more  than 
200i.  or  300/.  After  some  discussion,  the 
Borough  Surveyor  was  instructed  to  prepare  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  by  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council.  Other  towns  would 
do  well  to  copy  the  example  of  Bridgwater  in 
seeking  to  provide  cheap  public  swimming- 
baths. 

Cooden  {Sussex). — A cottage  home  for  girls 
is  about  to  be  built  at  Gooden,  Sussex,  for  Lady 
Clinton,  from  plans  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  J.B.  Wall,  architect,  London. 

Grantham. — The  large  public  bath  for  Grant- 
ham (constructed  on  the  River  Witham,  near 
the  Slate  Mill)  has  just  been  opened.  The 
origin  of  the  movement  was  as  follows 
The  work  commenced  on  March  22Qd  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unemployed  workmen  of  the 
town.  Ninety-three  men  have  been  employed 
in  gangs  of  from  thirty  to  forty.  The  bath  has 
been  made  in  a plantation,  the  property  of  the 
Corporation,  by  straightening  portions  of  the 
east  bank  of  the  Witham  near  the  Slate  Mill, 
and  by  cutting  away  part  of  the  island  formed 
in  the  Victoria  lake : the  soil  excavated  has 
been  used  on  the  Grantham  side  to  form  a bank 

8 ft.  in  height.  The  walls  of  the  bath  are  of 
cement  concrete,  ranging  from  5 ft.  6 in.  to 

9 ft.  high,  and  12  in.  wide  at  the  top,  and  from 
1 ft.  9 in.  to  2 ft.  6 in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  with 
a batter  of  one  in  six  upon  the  waterside.  The 
floor  is  also  of  concrete.  The  quantity  of  cement 
used  upon  the  work  was  seventy-two  tons,  sup- 
plied by  the  Rugby  Portland  Cement  Co.  and 
the  Arlesey  Lime  and  Portland  Cement  Co.  A 
weir  has  been  placed  at  the  south  end  of  the 
bath,  at  the  same  level  as  the  old  one,  so  that 
only  top  water  can  enter,  and  when  the  river  is 
rnn  down  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  bath 
will  remain  constant.  At  the  bottom  end  a 

10  in.  sluice  is  fixed  to  discharge  into  the  river 
below  the  old  weir.  A 9 in.  sluice  is  fixed  at 
the  top  end  in  case  the  scarcity  of  water  should 
not  till  the  river  suificiently  high  to  run  over 


the  weir.  On  the  east,  or  Harrowby,  side  of 
the  bath  there  is  a fence  7 ft.  high,  which  is 
continued  over  the  weirs  at  either  end.  The 
dimensions  of  the  bath  are  : — Length  183  ft., 
width  varying  from  33  ft.  to  72  ft.,  depth  from 
3 ft.  at  south  end  to  a little  over  6 ft.  at  the 
other;  40  ft.  from  the  south  end  the  depth  is 
3 ft.  6 in.,  and  in  the  next  80  ft.  the  bottom 
falls  2 ft.,  and  the  lower  63  ft.  varies  from 
5 ft.  6 in.  to  6 ft.  in  depth.  Water  area  a 
quarter  of  an  acre ; area  of  bath  and  enclosure 
half  an  acre.  Dressing-sheds,  a caretaker’s 
hut,  seats,  pegs,  life-buoys  and  ropes  are  also 
provided.  The  total  cost  has  been  about  300/., 
but  there  are  several  matters  of  detail  yet  to 
complete.  The  whole  work  was  designed  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Gamble,  A.M.I.C.E., 
Borongh  Surveyor,  Grantham. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Accrington.  — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Scaitcliffe,  Accrington, 
was  laid  on  the  17th  inat.,  with  Masonic  cere- 
monies. Mr.  Henry  Ross,  of  Accrington,  is 
the  architect  for  the  now  building,  and  his 
plans  comprise  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  organ-chamber,  and  vestries,  and  the 
interior  of  the  new  church  will  be  lined  with 
atone.  The  whole  scheme  will  cost  upwards  of 
6,000/.  to  complete. 

Bridlington  Quay.  — Christ  Church,  Brid- 
lington Quay,  has  been  re-opened,  after  reno- 
vation. The  old  sittings  have  been  replaced  by 
modem  seats,  designed  by  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Brodrick. 

Bristol. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Francis,  Bedminater,  was  laid 
on  the  10th  inst.  The  site  has  been  given  by 
Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Bart.  The  accepted  con- 
tract for  the  foundations  was  that  sent  in 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Beaven.  The  amount  thus 
expended  was  685/.,  and  this  work  was  com- 
pleted satisfactorily  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  Soon  after  this  the  Church  Extension 
Society  voted  a further  sum  of  750/.,  and  it 
was  then  decided  to  proceed  with  the  second 
instalment  of  the  building.  In  plan  the  church 
consists  of  a wide  and  lofty  nave,  with 
north  aisle  the  same  height  to  the  plate  as 
the  nave,  chancel,  organ  - chamber,  side 
chapel,  vestries,  Ac.  The  principal  entrance 
will  be  on  the  north  side  through  a tower, 
which,  at  no  distant  date,  it  is  hoped  to 
erect.  The  materials  are  local  stone  for  the 
walls,  with  Cattybrook  bricks  for  all  dressings 
and  inside  facework,  the  columns  of  the  nave, 
window  cills,  and  tracery  being  of  Bath  stone. 
The  roofs,  which  are  to  be  open-timbered 
(except  the  chancel,  which  will  be  boarded  and 
divided  into  panels)  are  to  be  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles.  Gangways  and  chancel  floor 
tiled,  and  rolled  cathedral  glass  in  the  windows. 
Heating  and  lighting  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
cost  (about  500/.),  inclnding  boundaries,  as  well 
as  fittings  of  every  kind.  This  church  will 
accommodate  750  persons.  Mr.  John  Bevan, 
of  Bristol,  is  the  architect. 

Great  Burstead  {Essex). — At  a meeting  of  the 
restoration  committee  held  last  week,  the 
question  of  the  immediate  repair  of  the  spire 
and  tower  was  disenssed,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  ask  the  architect  (Mr.  Wood)  to  furnish 
the  committee  with  various  estimates.  The 
architect  bad  estimated  the  total  coat  of  repair- 
ing the  spire  and  tower  thoroughly  at  from  190/. 
to  200/.  Mr.  Barnard  was  requested  to  see 
Mr.  Cross,  the  builder,  and  arrange  with  him  to 
commence  the  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

Guernsey. — A Guernsey  newspaper  says  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Town  Church  progresses 
well.  A piece  of  marble  mosaic  paving  baa 
been  laid  down  in  the  choir  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  A Bayne.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  112/., 
and  is  the  gift  of  the  family  of  Mr.  John  Le 
Mottee,  Lieutenant-Bailiff.  The  various  works 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exeter,  are  making 
satisfactory  progress.  The  pulpit  is  chiefly 
composed  of  Caen  stone,  with  five  statuettes  of 
that,  material.  The  figures  are  those  of  our 
Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  the  text,  “ Feed 
my  sheep  St.  Peter,  with  the  keys  in  one  hand 
and  a church  in  the  other ; St.  Martin,  giving 
alms  to  a beggar ; St.  Sampson  and  St.  Magloire 
in  episcopal  vestments.  The  cornices  and  orna- 
mental bosses  are  of  fine  Derbyshire  alabaster. 
The  whole  pulpit  is  supported  on  a solid  octa- 
gonal shaft  of  red  Devonshire  marble,  sur- 
rounded by  a circle  of  shafts  of  Purbeck 
marble. 
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Stainland  {near  Halifax). — It  is  propose 
shortly  to  commence  the  erection  of  a na 
church  at  Stainland,  the  estimated  cost  of  tl 
building  being  6,500/.  The  plans,  which  hai 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Swindon  Barbd 
architect,  Halifax,  show  a structure  in  tl 
Perpendicular  style,  with  a nave  81  ft.  6 h 
long  and  22  ft.  wide  ; a north  aisle,  81  ft.  6 ii 
long  and  12  ft.  wide;  and  a south  aisle,  64  il 
9 in.  long  by  12  ft.  wide.  The  chancel  will  1 
31  ft.  long,  and  of  equal  width  with  the  navi 
On  the  north  side  will  be  the  organ-chambel 
19  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide,  with  very  wio 
arches  opening  into  the  choir  and  north  aisi 
On  the  south  aide  of  the  choir  are  clergy  an 
choristers’  vestries,  adjoining  which  will  be  tl 
south  porch.  Under  these  vestries  will  1 
placed  the  beating  apparatus.  The  altar  w 
stand  on  a wide  platform,  and  will  be  raised  7 f 
above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  nave.  It 
hoped  that  the  choir  screens  and  fittings  me 
be  executed  in  oak.  There  will  be  sittii: 
accommodation  for  582  persons,  and  it  is  pq 
posed  that  the  seats  shall  bo  heavy  open  benchtl 
It  is  also  proposed  to  line  the  walls  with  ashh 
in  place  of  plaster.  The  exterior  will  necci 
sarily  be  plain.  The  most  striking  feature  w 
be  the  battlemented  tower,  13  ft.  square  ai 
70  ft.  6 in.  high,  with  its  octagonal  staircac 
and  imposing  east  elevation.  The  tower  w 
provide  accommodation  for  eight  bells.  Loc( 
stone  will  be  used. 

Woodford. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  no 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Hermon  HI 
Woodford,  was  laid  on  the  9th  inst.  T' 
church  is  being  erected  to  take  the  place  of  t 
iron  church  which  was  built  four  or  five  yew 
since.  It  will  consist  of  a nave,  with  north  a 
aud  south  aisles,  chancel,  organ-chamber,  a 
vestry.  The  porch,  tower,  aud  spire  will  1 
at  the  north-west  angle.  The  style  of  t 
work  will  be  Norman  Transitional.  The  na 
will  be  five  bays  in  length,  the  pillars  beingi; 
a massive  circular  form  carrying  arches  of  t' 
orders.  A clearstory  of  three  lights  is  formi 
by  each  bay.  The  chancel  arch  is  lofty  a 
imposing,  the  inner  rim  being  carried  on  corb' 
80  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view  from  the  nar 
The  chancel  is  circular-ended.  The  heati 
arrangements  are  placed  under  the  orgi; 
chamber,  and  are  approached  from  the  outsis 
The  exterior  will  be  of  stone,  the  winder 
being  obtusely  pointed,  and  very  little  remo\c 
from  semi-circular  form.  The  length  of  the  nji 
will  be  102  ft.,  and  the  width  62  ft.  The  tot 
length  of  the  church  from  east  to  west  willi. 
153  ft.  The  tower  and  spire  when  compleil 
will  be  166  ft.  high.  The  architect  is  1 
James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  and  the  builders 
Mr.  S.  Burton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  1 
amount  of  the  contract  is  4,500/, 


®b£  Stubent's  Culumn. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— IV. 

SOME  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  IGNEOFS  ROQ 
EFORE  proceeding  to  describe  in  del 
the  granite  quarries  of  the  Brit 
Islands,  it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  = 
give  a few  particulars  concerning  the  value) 
the  term  “ granite,”  as  used  in  the  mark 
and  we  desire  to  be  very  explicit  on  t 
point. 

The  essential  minerals  of  a granite  ; 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  though  it  ofr 
contains  in  a small  degree  a few  accesse 
minerals.  To  begin  with,  then,  we  must  r 
down  the  law  that  any  rock  which  does  i' 
contain  the  three  minerals  referred  to  is  noi 
granite.  If  in  addition  to  these  it  contai 
hornblende,  it  is  not  a syenite  or  a granite,  > 
a hornhlendic  granite  ; whilst  if  hornblei 
is  present  with  only  quartz  and  felspar,  ,! 
rock  is  a syenite  and  not  a granite.  Yef 
spite  of  this,  each  of  these  mineral  componr 
is  known, — generally  speaking, — in  the  marl: 
as  granite. 

People  who  have  to  deal  practically  with  i 
subject  will  find  that,  although  this  may  s€' 
useful,  it  is  misleading  in  many  respects,  ),j 
has  probably  been  prodoctive  of  more  errorc 
judgment  as  to  the  value  of  granite, — prop#' 
so  called, — than  any  other  cause. 

Ordinary  workmen  may  call  whatever  t 
please  granite ; bnt  the  practical  man  shcl 
be  more  careful  about  it.  We  must  n 
strenuously  demur  to  results,  obtained  from  i 
one  of  the  kinds  of  rock,  being  compared  ai 
index  with  all  or  any  of  the  others,  no  mai 
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hether  the  result  of  the  comparison  is  favour- 
ble  or  not.  There  cannot  be  a shadow  of  a 
3ubt  that  this  has  been  done,  and  that  the 
ractice  is  in  full  force  at  the  present  day.  We 
innot,  of  course,  attribute  the  circulation  of 
lese  unfair  comparisons  to  the  fault  of  those 
ho  make  them,  because  they  may  not 
□ow  the  scientific  values  or  the  chemical 
• physical  properties  of  the  particular  stones 
entioned  in  their  circulars,  and  so  must  take 
lings  as  they  stand.  But  there  is  no  reason 
hy  those  who  have  to  select  or  buy  the  stones 
lould  not  know  the  difference  between  them, 
ne  afternoon  in  a mineralogical  museum,  such 
1 that  at  Jcrmyn-street  or  South  Kensington 
'Natural  History  Department),  aided  by  what 
e have  before  said  on  the  subject,*  would  go  a 
ng  way  to  put  the  stndent  in  the  right  direc- 
on  to  determine  the  rocks  under  considera- 
on.  He  would  then  be  able  to  see  why  the 
jparent  values  of  some  of  the  extraordinary 
suits  referred  to  do  not  coincide  with  what  is 
nnd  in  practice.  In  other  words,  he  would 
id  that  stones,  having  widely  different  chemical 
id  mineralogical  constitutions  and  of  variable 
ructure,  are  lumped  together  and  called 
granites,”  a name  to  which  they  have  no  more 
aim  than  to  sandstones  or  limestones. 

If  we  obtain  a list  giving  these  varied  rocks, 
all  called  granites, — we  shall  find  that  the 
lecific  gravities  and  crushing  weights  of  each 
rranged  in  a tabular  form)  are  compared  with 
te  another,  and  as  a general  rule  the  stone 
i,rticularly  advocated  is  placed  at  the  top, 
owing,  of  course,  the  highest  crushing 
jight  of  any  on  the  list,  and  so  forth, 
oy  stones  that  may  have  a higher  crushing 
sight,  or  in  fact  any  property  that  can  be 
mpared  in  figures  that  show  a higher  value, 
e not  usually  placed  on  the  list, — whether 
signedly  or  not,  it  is  needless  to  inquire. 

But  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
ey  should  be  so  particular  in  regard  to 
ese  matters,  which  are  often  against  their 
terest.  The  practical  man  immediately 
es  that  there  is  something  the  matter, 
cause  he  knows  from  experience  that  certain 
mes  on  the  list,  bearing  a comparatively  low 
ashing  weight,  are  decidedly  better  for  his 
rposo,  even  when  strength  is  required,  than 
ose  with  higher  results.  He  naturally  begins 
find  fault  with  the  theoretical  value  of  the 
ashing  weights,  and  finally  disposes  of  them 
being  of  no  practical  value  whatever.  And 
)m  theoretical  grounds,  we  shall  see  that  he 
qnite  right  in  doing  so,  for  if  the  list  from 
particular  quarry  states  that  the  stones 
mpared  in  it  are  granites  and  we  find  that 
ey  are  not,  but  are  stones  of  different  charac- 
rs,  it  is  clear  that  the  results  are  not  strictly 
mparable. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a class  of  stone- 
irclants  who  distinctly  state  the  nature  of 
:'h  of  the  stones  with  which  their  own  is 
mpared,  and  although  these  stones  are  very 
.en  of  quite  different  character  from  each  other, 

} merchauts  cannot  be  blamed,  as  they  simply 
peal  to  the  intelligence  of  their  clients.  The 
ident  should  know  by  this  time  that  such 
:8  have  little  or  no  practical  value. 

From  the  foregoing,  some  may  feel  inclined 
think  that  we  under-estimate  the  value  of 
rushing  weights,”  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
nk  that  they  are  useful  when  stones  of 
sroximately  similar  mineralogical  composi- 
u are  tested  and  the  results  compared.  For 
tance,  granite  should  be  compared  with 
mite,  syenite  with  syenite,  greenstone  with 
lenstone,  and  so  on. 

farther  than  this.  In  the  case  of  granite, 
have  a peculiar  substance  to  deal  with.  If 
place  a piece  of  coarse  porphyritic  granite, 
ay,  from  near  Penzance, — side  by  side  with  a 
ce  of  very  fine  blue  granite,  such  as  that 
m Rubislaw  quarries,  Aberdeen,  the  difference 
jtructure  is  very  striking,  so  much  so,  that  at 
t sight  they  do  nob  appear  like  the  same 
5s  of  stone.  We  have  before  stated  in  these 
imnst  that  experiments  as  to  crushing  on 
til  cubes  of  stone,  containing  large  crystals, 
not  of  ranch  value.  Applying  this  remark 
he  two  granites  under  consideration,  we  see 
t the  results  on  a 6-in.  cube  of  the  porphy- 
5 Penzance  stone  would  be  of  no  use.  If 
ihinery  permitted  it,  and  a very  large  block 
;ach  were  tested,  it  would  be  quite  another 
ter. 

his  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  respect 
granites,  the  crushing  weights  on  6-inch 

• The  RuiWfr,  vol.  1.,  p.  694. 

t The  Suilder,  vol,  I,,  p.  66, 


cubes  are  useful  only  for  comparison  of  the 
finer-grained  varieties ; and  any  one  who  is 
selecting  stone  should  therefore  know  the  grain 
of  the  rocks,  the  results  of  compression  of  which 
he  is  comparing. 

In  regard  to  aqueous  rocks,  the  specific 
gravity  is  in  some  measure  an  index  to  their 
durability;  but  when  we  come  to  apply  it  to 
granites  and  stones  oF  a like  nature,  it  begins 
to  lose  its  value  in  this  respect.  Its  prin- 
cipal use  in  igneous  rocks  is  in  assisting  to 
calculate  the  weight  of  a certain  sized  mass, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  by  the  engineer  in 
estimating  the  strain  on  certain  portions  of 
large  structures.  It  is  very  convenient  also  to 
know  the  specific  gravity  of  granites  intended 
for  mai’ine  works,  as, — other  things  being  ap- 
proximately equal, — the  higher  specific  gravity 
granites  are  the  best  for  these  purposes. 

The  specific  gravity  of  igneous  rocks  is 
frequently  quoted  in  matters  connected  with 
road-metalling ; but  though  this  occasionally 
enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  “resist- 
ance to  crushing  ” under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, for  road-materials  a knowledge  of 
the  specific  gravity  is  practically  useless, 
whilst  whatever  value  it  might  have  in  assist- 
ing us  to  discover  what  pressure  these  mate- 
rials are  capable  of  resisting,  is  certainly  lost. 
The  results  might  be  useful  where  the  stone  is 
to  be  built  in  a wall,  and  where  the  pressure  is 
tolerably  equal  all  the  year  round,  but  mad 
metal  is  not  subjected  to  such  steady  pressure. 
The  pieces  that  form  it  are  suddenly  called  upon 
to  bear  enormous  weights,  which  are  withdrawn 
as  suddenly  as  they  came,  so  that  if  the  stones 
used  for  these  purposes  are  not  tough  they  soon 
snap.  Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  the  hardness  of  a stone  and 
its  toughness.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
hard  stones  are  necessarily  tough,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Many  of  the  hardest  stones  in 
existence  are  very  brittle.  Toughness  in 
granites,  syenites,  and  the  like  is  occasioned 
by  the  disposition  and  size  of  the  crystals  form- 
ing them,  these  crystals  being  more  interlocked 
in  the  tougher  varieties  of  these  stones  than  in 
the  others. 

The  student  might  well  ask,  then,  why  the 
“ crushing  weight  ” is  not  an  index  to  toughness, 
seeing  that  the  two  things  are  both  dependent 
on  structure.  In  answer  to  this,  we  must 
again  urge  that  the  steady  pressure  of  machinery 
on  a plane  surface  must  not  be  compared  with 
that  uncertain,  uneven,  grinding  action  to 
which  road-metal  is  subjected. 

In  addition  to  being  tough,  however,  road- 
metal  must  be  made  of  durable  minerals ; for 
it  is  often  subjected  to  very  severe  chemical 
teats.  On  some  country  roads,  for  example, 
the  stones,  after  a rain,  might  be  described  as 
being  literally  in  a chemical  solution,  which 
is  trying  its  best  to  disintegrate  the  stone. 

Although  we  have  defined  syenite  as  being 
made  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende  (ex- 
cluding the  few  accessory  minerals,  for  sim- 
plicity), we  have  not  stated  in  what  particular 
quantities  these  may  exist,  and  this  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  inquiry.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  proportions  vary  considerably,  and  on 
this  the  differences  in  durability  and  specific 
gravity  are  largely  dependent.  There  cannot 
be  much  doubt  that  in  the  syenites  so 
commonly  used  as  road  metal,  the  rate  of 
decomposition  of  the  felspar  is  the  principal 
source  of  the  superiority  of  one  kind  over 
another. 

The  most  durable  syenite,  then,  is  that  which 
has  the  least  felspar,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
least  iron  in  that  mineral.  Syenites  which 
contain  an  excess  of  felspar,  generally  have  a 
low  specific  gravity,  unless  the  hornblende  is 
superabundant. 

Those  hornblendic  granites,  in  which  the 
felspar  has  a tendency  to  occur  in  rather  large 
crystals  here  and  there,  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  such  good  road  metal  as  syenite,  which 
does  not  exhibit  this  feature,  is  fine-grained, 
has  comparatively  little  felspar,  bub  much 
hornblende. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point,  and  enables  us  to 
see  why  it  is  so  very  essential  to  distinguish 
between  rocks  of  different  structure  and 
mineralogical  constitution,  but  which  bear  the 
same  name  in  the  market. 

The  owners  of  igneous  rocks  quarried  for 
road-metal  would  do  well  to  have  the  per- 
centage of  the  minerals  in  tkeir  stones  deter- 
mined by  Delesse’a  method,  if  they  desire  to 
give  surveyors  an  idea  of  the  respective  merits 
of  their  materials. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  0?  BPBOiriOATIONS. 

9,588,  Window  Fasteners.  E.  F.  Haynes 
and  T.  F.  Ford. 

The  fastener  is  made  in  two  parts.  A kind  of 
rack  is  fixed  on  the  side  rail  of  the  top  window- 
sash,  into  this  rack  a spring  catch  forces  asmal. 
bolt,  the  said  catch  being  fastened  upon  the  bottom 
sash.  It  allows  the  window  to  he  opened  some  6 in. 
or  more. 

9,738,  Cowls  for  Chimneys,  &c.  W.  Gordon. 

This  invention  provides  simple  and  effective 
means  for  preventing  the  accidental  removal  by  the 
wind  of  the  rotating  parts  of  hoods  or  cowls  usually 
fitted  on  ventilators  for  chimney  or  ventilating 
shafts,  also  to  remove  the  common  fault  of  chimney- 
sweepers neglecting  to  fix  the  revolving  portion  of 
ordinary  cowls.  This  cowl  is  self-acting  and  self- 
fixing.  The  rotating  cowl  is  provided  with  a central 
stem  or  spindle  fitted  into  a central  tube  secured  by 
a framing  on  the  stationary  part  of  the  chimney, 
shaft,  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  forming  by  pre- 
ference an  oil-can  or  receptacle  for  lubricants. 
A spring-catch  fits  over  the  disc  when  in  place,  and 
prevents  the  accidental  withdrawal  of  tho  stem  or 
of  the  cowl,  of  which  the  stem  forms  a part. 

4,433,  Angle  - Measuring  Instrument  and 
Level.  G.  Smith,  E.  & C.  H.  Warren. 

This  invention  consists  in  an  improved  device  for 
setting-out  angles,  whereby  an  exact  horizontal  or 
vertical  line  may  be  established  nnd  the  relative 
horizontal  positions  of  separate  or  distant  objects 
accurately  and  clearly  outlined.  The  appliance 
resembles  somewhat  a spirit-level,  and  it  may  be 
used  as  such,  but  it  is  pierced  with  an  eye-tube 
covered  with  a slotted  plate,  with  a mirror  set  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  The  plate  is  capable  of  longitudinal 
adjustment,  and  when  any  object  is  seen  through 
the  adjustable  slotted  plate,  the  relative  angle  with 
regard  to  the  object  to  which  the  instrument  is 
applied  is  also  clearly  ascertained. 

78,  Graining  Tools.  C.  A.  Watkins. 

This  relates  to  the  tools  used  in  imitating  tho 
straight  broken  lines  representing  the  open  grain  of 
oak  and  the  like.  The  lines  are  transferred  on  the 
work  to  be  grained  by  means  of  a roller  comprised 
of  thin  metal  discs  with  portions  cut  from  their  edges, 
the  discs  being  separate  from  each  other  and 
revolving  loosely  on  an  axis  held  in  a frame  of  light 
metal.  The  colour  is  fed  to  the  roller  by  a brush 
held  against  it  as  it  rolls  against  the  surface  on 
which  the  graining  is  to  be  done.  The  brush  is 
fixed  to  the  roller  by  a small  adjustable  blade,  and 
can  be  used  in  any  position.  A second  feeding 
roller  of  wood  or  india  rubber  is  also  sometimes 
used. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENT. 

July  9.-8,958.  J.  Richardson,  Band  Saws. 

8,960,  E.  Airey,  Preventing  Draughts  through 
Doors,  &o. 

July  10. — 9,02-3,  J.  Walton  and  W.  Edwards, 
Alarm  Locks  and  Latches. 

July  12.-9,0.50,  T.  Thornton,  Door  Check. 

9,054,  A.  Ayers,  Clamps.— 9,075,  A.  Williams, 
Dustbin. 

July  13.-9,111,  H.  Buchan,  Valve  Apparatus 
for  Water-closets.  — 9,143,  J.  Gough,'  Cleaning 
Chimneys. 

July  15.-9,186,  J.  Nicholson,  Step  Ladders. — 
9,202,  R.  Woodhouse  and  S.  Mitchell,  Guards  for 
Circular  Saws.— 9,225,  J.  Parlour,  Workman’s 
Daily  Food  Carrier. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

6,312,  J.  Mason,  Windows. — 6,565,  J.  Bean  and 
W.  Gaines,  Closing  and  Preventing  the  Slamming 
of  Doors.— 6,582,  S.  Wright,  Exhausting  Syphons 
for  Cisterns  and  Taps.— 7,067,  W.  Smeacou,  Sen. 
Flushing  Water-closets,  &c.— 7,068,  W.  Smeaton’ 
sen.,  Flushing  Water-closets.  &c.,  and  Preventing 
Waste  of  Water. — 7,069,  W.  Smeaton,  sen.,  Flushing 
Water-closets,  &c.,  and  Preventing  Waste  of  Water. 

— 7,397,  J.  and  B.  Craven,  Moulding  Bricks.  Tiles, 
&c. — 7,597,  J.  and  J.  Crombie,  Concrete  Floors 
Pavements,  &c. — 8,699,  R.  Milhuish,  Wood-workers’ 
Cramp. — 6,540,  D.  Saunders,  Hanging  Sashes. — 
6,769,  W.  Ross,  Combined  Water-service  and  Waste- 
preventing Valves.— 0,817,  J.  Partington,  Metal 
Doors  and  Frames. — 7,060,  C.  and  F.  Smith,  Door- 
checks. — 7,282,  J.  Jefferies,  Pneumatic  Door-checks. 
7,455,  J.  Kaye,  Automatically  Latching  and  Bolting 
Doors. — 7,468,  C.  Baldock,  Door  Latch. — 7,572,  J. 
McConnell,  Soldering. — 7,683,  J.  Fawcett,  Weather- 
bar  for  Doors  and  Windows. — 8,113,  R.  Hailiday, 
Securing  Glass  to  Frames  or  Sashes. — 8,175,  t! 
Howdill,  Fitting  Window-sashes  and  Sash-frame?. 
—8,417,  L.  Dondy,  Wall  Decoration. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  tooppoiitionfortieo  monthe. 

8,483,  D.  Hall,  Wood-working  Machine  for  Stair- 

iases. — 8,640,  J.  Richmond,  Register  Stoves. 

.0,544,  M.  Partington,  Lime  and  Cement  Kilns. 

),175,  S.  Bolt,  Cupboard  Turns,  &c.— 6,365,  G. 
rhornton,  Preventing  Noise  in  Closing  Doors,— 
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11,133,  H.  Dawson,  Ventilating  Drains.— 4,083, 
A Emanuel,  Double  Waste-preventing  and  Regu- 
lating Valve.— 4,290,  R.  Willoughby,  Guards  for 
Circular  Saws,  &c.— 6,663,  J.  Purnell,  Hydraulic 
Door  Springs  and  Checks.— 6,991,  L.  Nelke,  Inci- 
dence Windows  or  Vault  Lights. — 7,647,  H.  Died- 
rich,  Tiles. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 


KSTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOET. 

JtJLT  12. 

By  Bond  & SoK. 

Brixton — Ground-rents  of  46?.,  term  13  years £3  0 

96  to  117  odd,  Hackford-road,  13  years,  no 

ground-rent 

By  Messrs.  Willmott. 

Shepherd's  Bush— 3,  Mardale-atreet,  and  stabling, 
freehold  , 


JCLT  13. 

By  Bbltojt  & SONa._ 


Covent  Garden,  Bow-ftreet— The  Marquia  of  Angle- 
aea,  pnWie-houae,  freehold,  and  the  reversion 

to  23,  Russell-street 3,7_0 

Peckham-rve— No.  193,  freehold  residence 96J 

Kentish  Town- 26,  Prince  of  Walea-crescent,  free- 

hold  ““ 

By  W.  Tnosipsoif. 

Kenley  Station,  near— The  Rose  and  Crown  public- 
house  and  4a.  3r.  4p. 


.,  freehold 3,600 


By  A.  KiCHiBDs. 

Bmitbfield— 87  and  88,  Long-lane,  and  17,  Middle- 


Oroond-rent  of  2n?.,  reversion  ii 
Stoke  Newington— 69, Green-lanes,  38  years,  ground- 

rent  21.  12b.  

By  Fcbbbb,  Pbice,  & Fuebsb. 
Camden-road  — 6,  Bocheater-square,  66  years, 


480 


670 


» Pembridge- 

tLUsb,  Bsyswatcr,  freehold,  life  aged  73  years... 

By  DsBBiniAif,  Tbwson,  & Co. 

City,  Threadneedle-street— Qround-rent  of  1,260?., 

reversion  in  36 years 

Ground-rent  of  30  reversion  in  35  yean  10,000 

24,  26,  and  27,  Leadenhall-street,  freehold  

67,  Fenchurch-atreet,  47  years,  ground-rent  166?.  6,200 
By  ROOBB8,  Chapmas,  & Thompson, 

Pimlico— 126,  Lupus-atreet,  47  years,  ground-rent  91.  1 

30,  Denbigh-street,  39  years,  ground-rent  8?.  

36,  Denbigh-street,  61  years,  ground-rent  8? 


July  14. 

By  G.  F.  Calvbbt. 


lisadanca. 


A Testimonial  to  H.R.H.  Th.e  Prince 
of  Wales. — In  response  to  a general  wish  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  give  expression  to  the 
appreciation  which  all  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  feel  for 
the  deep  interest  which  lI.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Executive  President  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, has  evinced  in  the  undertaking,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  1-ith 
July,  at  the  residence  of  Earl  Granville,  which 
was  attended  by  Members  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, the  Executive  Commissioners  for  the 
Colonies  and  India,  and  others.  Earl  Granville 
having  taken  the  chair,  and  having  briefly 
explained  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  it  was 
proposed  by  Lord  Tddesleigb,  seconded  by  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada, 
and  unanimously  resolved  : — 


die,  and  so  on, — has  to  be  duplicated  many  tin 
over  to  admit  of  simultaneons  operations  wt 
tbe  coining  begins.  And  all  this  is  for  one  s 
of  the  piece  only.  There  will  probably  be  a n 
reverse,  as  well  as  a new  obverse,  and  for  t 
we  must  exactly  repeat  the  same  operation 
design,  transfer  to  steel  dies  in  various  sij 
multiplication  of  the  dies.  As  yet  the  engravi 
have  not  broken  ground  on  a single  die,  i 
can  they  till  tbe  sculptor  has  done  his  wo 
Mr.  Boehm’s  model  blocks  the  way.  — Dd 
News. 


“That  the  eminent  aervicea  of  bia  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  promotion  of  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition,  ought  to  be  marked  in  some  fitting 
manner ; That  the  members  of  the  Royal  and  of  the 
Colonial  Commiasiona  believe  that  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  work,  both  in  the  Colonies  and  in 
India,  would  desire  to  share  in  the  public  appreciation  of 
his  Royal  Highness’s  services,  and  it  ia  accordingly  con- 
aidered  that  a piece  of  plate_,  commemorative  of  the 
Exhibition  and  of  the  great  interest  which  his  Royal 
Highness  baa  practically  evinced  in  its  success,  should  bo 
obtained  for  presentation  to  him.” 


leliQgton— 36  and  38,  Chalfont-rosd,  48  years, 

ground-rent  

By  Rushwokth  & Stevbns. 
Begeut-atreet— 44,  Great  Marlborough-street,  free- 
hold   ' 

Mecklenburgh-sqnare — No.  30,  term  32  years, 

ground-rent,  42? 

Westbourne  Park- 6,  Ranelagh-road,  73  years, 

ground-rent  6?.  Is.  6d 

I)or8et-Bquaro-29,  Milton-street,  34  years,  ground- 

rent  10? 

By  Baitbb,  Patnb,  k Lbppbb. 

8t.  Mary  Cray— The ' Rookery,  and  9a.  2r.  ICp., 

freehold  

By  Wabd  & Clabkb. 

Dulwich,  Alleyn-road- Acacia  Villa,  67  years, 

ground-rent  4?.  Is.  4d 
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By  Edwin  Bmith  & Co. 

South  Kensington— 130,  Fulham-road,  22  years, 

ground-rent  610 

Elm  Cottage,  adjoining,  22  years,  ground-rent 

6?.  

By  Ghooan  k Boyd. 

Tunbridge  Wells— A pair  of  freehold  cottages  

By  T.  W.  Fbt. 

Tauihall— 63,  64,  and  61,  Harleyford-road,  6 years, 

ground-rent  16? ^^5 

By  Fabebbothbe,  Ellis,  Clabsb,  k Co. 
Tewkeabury,  near— Northway  House,  and  33a.  2r, 

freehold  

The  Croft,  and  4a.  Or.  14p.,  freehold 


6,OCO 


By  Boothebden,  Mobbxs,  4 Co. 

Cuckfield,  Sussex— Two  farms,  about  283a.  2r.  lip., 

freehold  3,000 


Bv  Keynolds  k Eason. 

Finchley,  High-road— Five  copyhold  cottages 256 

An  enclosure  of  freehold  land,  3a.  Ir.  30p 600 

JCLY  10. 

By  Mastbbman,  Evans,  4 Co. 
Berkeley-aquare— 62,  Charles-aireet,  63  years, 

ground-rent  IOC? 3,120 

Cauonbury— 82  and  84,  Canonbury-road,  22  years, 

ground-rent  21? 736 

By  B-axbb  k Sons. 

BtokeNewington-road— No.  168,  91  years,  ground- 

rent  20? WO 

Bonthwo’d,  near— The  residence,  Eeyden  Hall,  and 

718.  Ir.  18p.,  freehold 6,160 

Bv  Robbbt  Rsin. 

Regent’s  Park— 7,  Oanaburgh-street,  [6  years. 

ground-rent  2U? 86 

Edgware-road— Improved  ground-rents  of  6C?.,  term 

35  years  930 

Oxford-street— 16,  Grease-atreet,  copyhold 

Pentonville — 2,  Amwell-street,  25  years,  ground- 

rent  7? 

Edgware-road — Ground-rent  of  72?.,  lerm  36  years 
Kentish  Town— 11,  Maiden-road,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  8? 

Hampstead — 16,  Lismore-circns,  76  years,  ground- 
rent  6?.... 


By  Bubaequent  resolutions  it  was  resolved  to 
open  a subscription  list,  and  a number  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  resolntion.  The  amount  of  subscription 
by  any  one  person  is  limited  to  two  guineas. 

A New  Suburban  Building  Estate. — 
The  facilities  afforded  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  have  led  to  the  laying  out  of  several 
estates  near  the  metropolis  for  building  pur- 
poses. One  of  these  is  the  Oakleigh  Park 
Estate,  situated  at  Harold  Wood,  between 
Romford  and  Brentwood,  and  closely  adjoining 
the  Harold  Wood  Station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
line.  The  estate  occnpiea  an  area  of  upwards 
of  12  acres,  and  is  at  present  being  laid  out  for 
building.  Ten  new  roads  intersecting  the 
estate  are  now  in  course  of  construction.  The 
land  has  beeu  divided  into  about  350  plots,  and 
the  first  sale,  comprising  100  plots,  took  place 
in  a marquee  on  the  ground  on  Monday  last, 
Messrs.  Baker  & Sons  being  the  auctioneers. 
Mr.  Baker  observed  that  the  plots  he  was  about 
to  offer  ought  to  be  worth  not  less  than  21.  per 
foot  frontage,  but  they  were  all  to  be  sold 
absolutely  without  reserve.  All  the  roads 
now  in  course  of  formation  on  the  estate  would 
be  completed  within  six  months.  Tbe  drainage 
had  already  been  effected,  and  the  water 
company’s  mains  had  also  been  laid  down.  The 
first  twenty  lots,  having  frontages  of  17  ft., 
were  sold  to  one  purchaser  for  171.  each. 
Several  shop  plots,  having  also  frontages  of 
17  ft.,  realised  from  28?.  to  50i.  each.  A hotel 
plot,  near  the  approach  to  the  railway  station, 
having  a frontage  of  70  ft.  and  a depth  of 
lUO  ft.,  realised  260?.,  the  purchasers  being 
understood  to  be  Messrs.  Ind,  Coope,  & Co., 
brewers,  of  Romford.  The  remaining  plots, 
having  frontages  varying  from  17  ft.  to  20  ft., 
were  sold  at  prices  averaging  about  20?.  each, 
The  whole  of  the  100  lots  having  been  disposed 
of,  and  there  being  a call  for  more  to  be  offered, 
twenty-five  additional  plots  were  submitted,  all 
of  which  were  readily  sold.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  amounted  to  about  600?.  per  acre. 

Stained-glass  Windows.  — Some  stained- 
glass  windows  have  recently  been  placed  in 
tbe  Congregational  Church,  Approach  - road, 
Victoria  Park,  by  Messrs.  Marshall,  Campbell 
Works,  Stoke  Newington,  the  subjects  being 
“The  Prodigal  Son,”  “Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children,”  “The  Good  Shepherd,”  and  “The 
Good  Samaritan.” 


By  CoLLBTT  k Collett. 

Westbourne  Park- 7 and  8,  Golbome-gardens,  78 

years,  grouud-reut  14? 40C 


Dustbins. — With  the  advent  of  hot  weat3 
complaints  have  appeared  in  the  newspapt 
and  applications  made  at  the  police-cou) 
about  delay  in  removing  solid  refuse  fr; 
dwelliug-houses.  Tho  law,  in  this  as  in  oL 
sanitary  matters,  for  the  metropolis  and  ] 
the  rest  of  England  is  contained  in  diffen 
statutes,  but  their  provisions  are  practice' 
the  same.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authoi' 
to  clear  the  contents  of  the  dustbin  away,  j. 
those  contents  belong  to  them  and  not  to  : 
occupiers  of  the  bouses  where  they  are  produci 
Rubbish  is  commercially  valuable,  and  the  k 
authorities  or  their  contractors  are  able  to  m; 

profit  out  of  it.  Their  rights  are  guarded: 
the  law,  which  imposes  a penalty  on  the  hoti 
holder  if  he  obstructs  the  men  who  come 
remove  the  rubbish,  or  if  he  removes  it  h 
self  so  as  to  prevent  their  making  their  pro 
The  local  authority  are  bound,  in  return  : 
their  monoply,  to  make  proper  arraugema 
for  getting  rid  of  the  rubbish  and  for  deal 
with  it  80  as  to  prevent  a nuisance,  but  the  p 
visions  of  the  law  for  enforcing  the  performaJ 
of  their  duty  appear  to  be  inadequate.  ' 
law  does  not  say  how  frequently  the  rubbisl 
to  be  removed,  and  gives  the  aggrieved  hoi' 
holder  but  a very  small  remedy  if  it  is  left 
accumulate  on  his  premises.  He  is  liable  t 
penalty  of  5?.  if  he  removes  it  himself;  ; 
after  he  has  found  the  accumulation  to  1 
nuisance,  he  can  only  give  the  local  authoi 
notice  to  remove  it.  They  then  havi 
week,  within  which,  if  they  like,  or  t 
contractors  are  lazy,  the  accumulation  ii 
refuse  may  increase,  and  what  was  at  . 
merely  an  annoyance  may  develope  ink 
pestilential  nuisance.  After  the  week  i 
expired,  if  nothing  has  been  done,  the  aggrie 
householder  may  recover  a penalty  of  5s. : 
day,  hut  we  know  of.  no  case  where  it  has  h 
held  that  he  can  recover  any  recompenses 
the  annoyance  to  which  he  has  been  cxpq 
or  the  expense  to  which  he  may  have  been  t 
The  complaints  which  have  been  made  s 
that  the  law  which  gives  at  least  a week  hd 
the  scavenger  is  bound  to  attend  to  his  wor 
a law  which  allows  too  great  laxity.  If' 
new  Parliament  can  attend  to  matters  of  m 
for  this  country,  legislation  which  shall  o' 
these  matters  to  be  attended  to  sooner  yf 
seem  desirable. — The  Sanitary  Record. 


The  Coinage. — There  is  no  sign  of  the 

new  coinage  at  the  Mint  just  yet ; in  fact,  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  coinage.  The  presses  are  under 
repair,  and  the  public  are  shut  out.  It  will  be 
months  before  they  begin  to  turn  out  the  new 
pieces  by  the  hundred  thousand.  People  must 
not  be  too  impatient : the  new  coins  are  not  due 
till  next  year  ; and  between  this  and  then  there 
ia  ever  so  much  to  be  done.  Mr.  Boehm,  we 
believe,  has  not  yet  finished  his  model  of  the 
Queen’s  head, — a model  that  will  probably  be 
made  of  clay.  This  done  we  are  still  but  at  the 
beginning  of  a long  process.  The  model  has  to 
be  trarsferred  to  steel  dies  of  various  sizes  to 
suit  the  different  denominations  of  the  coin. 
Then  each  die,— the  sovereign  die,  the  shilling 


The  Smoke  Nuisance  on  the  Thamu 

The  Council  of  the  National  Smoke  Abatei' 
Institution  has  for  some  time  watched, 
regret  the  failure  of  the  Smoke  Acts  as  refi 
steamers  on  the  Thames,  and  has  been  in  c 
spondence  with  the  Home  Secretary,  oe< 
attention  to  the  great  and  needless  prodnl 
of  smoke  on  the  river.  A short  time  sinccc 
Thompson  furnace  was  brought  to  the  nott 
the  Council,  and  the  engineer  of  the  institii 
Mr.  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.,  was  instructed  to  : 
a series  of  scientific  testa  of  the  appai; 
His  report  being  favourable,  the  CcC 
arranged  a trial-trip  on  the  15th  inat.  TM' 
A?eiandra,  fitted  with  the  furnace,  ran  r 
Temple  Pier  to  Richmond,  lay  there  two  b 
and  then  returned  to  Westminster.  It  is  a 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  run  no  proi 
of  combustion  were  visible  at  the  top  o 
funnel,  except  for  about  one  minute  each' 
the  furnace  was  stoked,  when  a little! 
smoke  was  emitted.  After  the  two  hourai 
at  Richmond,  when  the  fires  had  been  al; 
to  get  low,  they  were  both  stoked  simultanei 
with  coal  dost,  which  produced  smoke  forn 
two  minutes,  but  not  of  a dark  shade,  t 
owners  of  the  tug,  Messrs.  Tough  & Heud'i 
state  that  besides  the  practical  abolitii 
smoko  there  is  a saving  of  from  20  to  2 
cent,  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  burned,  ant: 
inferior  coals  can  be  used. 


Eaffety,  Thornton,  & Co.,  Limii) 
The  directors  announce  an  interim  divid'i 
the  rate  of  7 per  cent,  per  annum,  paya'f 
the  5th  of  Augnst  next. 
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Tlie  Bickersteth  Memorial  Hall,  Hamp- 
}tead. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  ISicker- 
jteth  Memorial-ball  at  Hampstead  was  laid  on 
ihe  13th  inst.  The  memorial-hall  is  to  form 
-he  completion  of  a testimonial  to  the  Right 
lev.  Dr.  Bickersteth,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  for 
hirty  years  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hamp- 
itead.  The  scheme  includes  a large  hall, 
sapable  of  comfortably  seating  300  people,  with 
ilass-rooms,  soup-kitchen,  <S:c.,  and  will  cost 
iltogethor,  including  the  site,  about  3,0001. 
rhe  site,  representing  about  1,0001.,  which  is  at 
Vhite  Bear-green,  in  close  proximity  to  Christ 
yhurch,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  E.  Gotts,  J.P., 
ind  Mr.  C.  R.  Cuff.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Vilfrid  J.  Hardcastle,  and  the  builders  are 
kleasrs.  E.  C.  Howell  i Son,  of  London  and 
Bristol.  The  structure  will  be  of  the  Georgian 
tyle  of  architecture,  with  bright  red  brick 
tressings. 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBBB.  £,  s.  d.  £.  e, 

IrMnbeart,  B.O,  ... 

:eak,  E.I.  .. 

l*qnoia,  tJ.S 

IBD,  Ctnsdft  

iirch  ,,  

(Im  „ 

Dantsic,  &c 

kak  „ 

Ctnada 

’ine,  Canada  red  

„ jellow 

<ath,  Dantaic  

8t,  Peteraborg  


COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premiom. 

Designs  to  be 
deUvered. 

Page. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Maidstone 

•The  Governors 

No  Premium 

Sept.  4th 

i- 

...ton  6 6 0 


load  11 

...foot  cabe  0 
load 


2 10 
3 10 
1 10 
2 10 


0 0 16  0 0 
2 4 0 2 6 

00  4 10  0 


00  6 10  0 


...fathom  3 10  0 


log 

,,  Odessa,  crown  

leala,  Finland,  2Dd  and  1st... aid.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  

Biga  

•eala,  8t.  Petersborg,  Ist  yellow 

„ 2nd  „ 

,,  white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada  Fine,  Ist  

„ 2nd  

,,  3rd,  ic 

„ Spruce  lat  

„ 3rd  and  2nd  

New  Bmnewick,  &c 

fattens,  all  kinds 

looring  Boards,  sq.  1 in.,  Pro- 
pared,  first  


4 0 0 6 0 0 


Nature  ofWork,  or  Materials. 


Erection  of  Chapel,  Beckenham  

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  

York  Paving  

Road  Making  

Restoring  Roofs,  N.  W.  Hospital  

Caulking  Works  and  Repairs  to  the  Cagtalia 

Repairs  to  Mooring  Hulk  Benmore  

Erection  of  Cbapel,  8eveuoaka 

Laying  Cast-Iron  Socket  Pipes 

Water  Works  Construction  

Blue  Guernsey  Granite  

Pipe  Sower  

Asphalte  and  Tar  Paving  

Granite,  Flints,  Curbing,  &c 

Maklng-up  Road 

Erection  of  Mortuary  Chapel,  &e 

Road-makiog  and  Paving  Works 

Construction  of  Reservoirs,  &c 

Yellow  Deal  Ends  and  Battens 

Brick  Sewers,  &c 

Erection  of  Guard  Room,  Store,  &c 

Steel  Dock  Gates  

Erection  of  Public  Hall,  Ac 

Laying  and  Jointing  Pipes 

New  Town  Hall 

Erection  of  New  Club  and  Hall 


6 0 0 7 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

8 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 16  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 

17  0 0 30  0 0 

12  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  required. 


Mile  End  Testry .... 
do. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Lcl  Bd 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
do. 
do. 

Rev.  John  Jackson 

Oxford  Corporation 

Melton  Mowbray  U.S.A. 
Brentford  Local  Board 
Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 
St.  Marv,  Islington,  Ves 
Besley  Local  Board  ... 
Chiswick  Local  Board 
Failsworth  Local  Board 
Hammersmith  Vestry.., 
Oswestry  Corporation... 

Eton  Union  

Brighton  Town  Council 

Admiralty  

Limerick  Harbour  Com. 
Esmouth  Public  Hall  C. 
Northwich  Local  Board 

Portsmouth  Cor 

Ingatestone,  Ac.,  Work- 
ing Men's  Club 


Architect,  Surveyor,  ( 
Engineer. 


J.  Weir  

J.  M.  Knight 

do. 

W.  Brentnall  

O^cial  

J.  W.  Peggs 

Official  

John  Wills 

T.  A C,  Hawksley  , 
B.  Latham 

Official  

do. 

E.  R.  Boulter  

A.  Ramsden  

3.  C.  Trapp  

Official  

Filliter  A Eofe 

Official  

P.  C.  Lockwood  .... 

Official  

W.  J.  Hall 

J.  Johnson 

H.  Bancroft  

W.  HUl 

H.  A.  W.  Reeves..., 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


July  28th 
do. 
do. 

July  30th 
do. 

July  Slst 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 

August  3rd 
do. 
do. 

August  4th 
do. 
do. 
do, 

August  5th 
August  10th 
August  12th 
August  13th 
August  16th 
August  17th 
August  2l8t 
August  2otb 

Not  stated... 


TENDERS. 

BOURNEMOUTH.  — For  alterations  to  side-bar, 
Victoria  Hotel,  for  Messrs.  Styring  A Co.  Messrs.  Komp- 
Welch  A Pinder,  architects  : — 

Davie  A Lambert  (accepted)  £125  0 0 


BRISTOL.— For  erecting  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Mont- 
pelier, Bristol.  Mr.  John  Bevan,  architect.  Unity-street, 
Bristol : — 

No.liNo-2!  No.  3 


foot 

Hondoras,  Ac 

Australian  

Bt.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

Meiicaa  „ 

Tobasco  „ 

Hoaduras  ,,  

[sple,  Bird's-eye.. 


ose,  Rio  

ton 

lox,  Turkey  

(tin,  St.  Domingo  

foot 

'•lant,  Italian 

0 6 0 0 7 0 


7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 


0 0 4 0 0 5 


. E Davis 

6.  Humphreys 

Brock  A Bruce 

. A.  Forse  

W.  Church 

S.  Turner 

. Williame  

Cowlin  A Son 

E.  Walters 

R.  Wilkins  A Sons  

A.  J.  Bevan  

J.  AVilkins  (accepted)., 

J.  Perrott  

C.  A.  Hayes  

W.  E.  AV alters  A Son  .. 


l,300|l,600jl,600  0 0 

1,217  l,398|l, 698  0 
1,160  l.SOOjl, 660  0 
l,186!l,460|l,634  0 
1 ,163  l,228jl|67d  0 u u 

1,0631,288  1,693  0 0 3,926  0 0 
1,042:1, 276|l, 571  0 0'3,888  0 “ 


1,210 

4,170 

3,975 


963  1.158jl,633 
945|l,2t3'l,610 
l,040ll,160|l,370 
9641,0921 1,494 
966:1, 161]1,367 
,007jl,17lll,279 


0 3,744  0 
0 3,698  0 
0 3,560  0 0 
0 3,550  0 
0 3.191  ■ 

0 3,457 


919  1,01111,511  1 8 3,412  9 3 


METALS. 

io»— Pig,  in  Scotland .....ton  0 0 0 

Bar,  Welsh, in  London 4 10  0 

,,  ,,  in  Wales  4 6 0 

„ Btsifordshire,  London  6 6 0 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 6 16  0 

Hoops  6 0 9 

Niul-roda  „ 6 10  0 

JEPBB— 

British  cake  and  ingot  ton  42  0 0 

Best  selected  43  0 0 

Sheets,  strong 48  0 0 

„ India 48  0 0 

Australian  0 0 0 

Ohili,  bars  33  12  0 

BLLOW  Metal lb.  0 0 4^ 

tiD— Pig,  Spanish 13  2 6 

English,  common  brands 13  12  6 

Sheet,  English  14  3 0 

aLTBS— 

Silesian,  special  ton  14  6 0 

Ordinary  brande  14  0 0 

X— 

Baaca  ton  0 0 0 

Billiton 0 0 0 

Straits  98  6 0 

Australian  93  15  0 

Bnglish  ingots 103  0 0 

KC— 

English  sheet  ton  18  0 0 

OILS. 

iseed  ton  21  0 0 : 

coannt.  Cochin  32  10  0 

Ceylon  26  0 0 

pra..  0 0 0 

Im,  Lagos  24  0 0 

Im-nut  Kernel  0 0 0 

peseed.EngEshpale 22  10  0 

„ brown  21  0 0 

itonjeed,  refined  18  6 0 1 

low  and  Oleine 25  0 0 < 

bricatmg,  U.8 6 0 0 1 

„ Refined  8 0 0 1 

IMFTINK— 

Jaerican,  in  casks cwt.  1 6 4i 

(—Stockholm barrel  0 15  0 

xohangel 0 10  6 


BRONDESBURY". — For  the  erection  of  a lecture-ball, 
at  Willesden-lane,  Brondesbory,  for  the  Building  Com- 
mittee of  St,  George’s  Presbyterian  Church,  Brondesbury. 
4 17  6 Mr.  Henry  S.  Tyaok,  architect,  Jobn-street,  Bedford- 
4 10  0 row,  W.C.:— 

6 10  0 Wm.Titmas  £1,330  0 0 

8 10  0 P.  S.  Robertson 1,080  0 0 

Alten  A Sons  (accepted) 959  0 0 


CHISWICK.— For  the  erection  of  loose  boxes,  for  the 
West  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company’s  Depot,  Chiswick 
High-road.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  Queen  Anne's 
Gate,  AVestminster 

U ilkes  A Co £342  10  0 

Barman  A Sons  337  0 0 

J.  J.  Bryant,  Tumham  Green* 274  0 0 

* Accepted. 


EAST  DULAVICH. — For  two  houses  in  Goodrieh-road, 
for  Mr.  E.  J.  Powell.  Mr.  Alfred  Howard,  Mattin’s-lane, 
architect : — 

Holloway £1,398  0 0 

Bsla;im  Bros 1,349  0 0 

Larks  A Sons 1,254  0 0 

Croaker  1,1' 0 0 0 

J.  A S.  Bowyer 9S7  0 0 

Maeers 808  0 0 

Morse,  Jun.  (accepted)  780  0 0 


FOREST  GATE.— For  three  shops,  to  be  erected  at 
Forest  Gate,  for  Mr.  J.  Jones.  Mr.  P.  Wesley,  arebU 


Barnes £1,46 

Palmer  A Co 1,416  0 0 

Jas.  A.  Taylor  1,379  0 0 

Nicholls  .1 1,349  0 0 

Whit-^head 1,125  0 0 

Dyer  A Son  1,(68  0 0 

Walker l,i  30  0 0 

Beaney  980  0 0 


0 0 


CLAPTON. — For  alterations.  Ac.,  at  the  George  public- 
house,  CUpton,  for  Mr.  G.  Poole.  Mr.  Brown,  archi- 
tect : — 

Hutchings  ..  £620  0 0 

Jas.  A.  'Taylor  625  0 0 

Stacy  ...  502  0 0 

Birehin  474  0 0 

Dearsley  (withdrawn)  398  0 0 

CLAY*GATE  (near  Esher,  Surrey).— For  the  erection 
a villa  residence  on  the  Claygato  Park  Estate,  for  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Foley.  Mr.  Henry  S,  Tyack,  architect, 
John-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Titmas  :— 

AV.  Brown,  Kingston  -..£1,560  13  0 

Callingham,  Thames  Ditton 1,658  0 0 

G.  F.  Havell,  Kingston 1,630  0 0 

S,  H.  Jarvis,  Surbiton-hill  1,499  0 0 

Oldridgo  A Sons,  Norbiton  1,489  0 0 

Lease  A Son,  Surbiton-hill  1,415  0 0 

E.  Wells,  Kingston  (accepted)  1,450  0 0 

DEPTFORD.— For  erection  of  stable  and  coach-hoose 
at  13a,  High-street,  Deptford,  for  Mr.  AV.  H.  AA’ellbelovcd. 
Mr.  John  Jas.  Downes,  architect.  183.  Lewisham  High- 
road : — 

Mark  Redman  £230  0 0 

[No  competition.] 

EXETER. — For  detached  chapel,  farm  buildings,  and 
storage  reservoir,  at  the  City  of  Exeter  Lnnatic  Asylum, 
Mr.  E.  Stark  Wilkinson,  arcfiitect,  Fumival’a  Inn  : — 
Henry  Phillips,  Exeter  (accepted)  ...  £7,690  0 0 


GRE,4T  HARWOOD  (Lane  ishire). — For  the  erection 
of  three  chapels,  for  tbo  cemetery  at  Great  Harwood,  for 
the  Local  Board  of  Great  Harwood.  Mr.  Angelo  W.  R. 
Simpson,  architect,  Blackburn,  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tect :— 

JFor  the  tcholg  of  the  Worlci. 

John  Knowles,  Over  Darwen  £2,080  0 0 

John  Gibbous,  Manchester* 1,998  0 0 

Thomas  Craven,  Blackburn  1,979  0 0 

Eobt.  Ibbotson,  Blackburn  1,028  0 0 

Accepted  for  separate  trades 

For  Tf'ork. 

Edwd.  Lewis  A Sons,  Great  Harwood  1,160  0 0 

For  Joiner’g  Work. 

Kenyon  A Moulding,  Blackburn 381  10  0 

Flai/ffer  arid  Slater's  Work. 

Pickles  Bros.,  Leeds  112  0 0 

Plumber  and  Glazier's  Work, 

John  Shaw,  Blackburn  125  0 0 

For  Flatterer’s  Work, 

Alex.  Airey,  Blackburn  00  0 0 

For  Painter's  Work, 

John  Hartley,  Great  Harwood 20  0 0 

* Original  tender  sent  in  at  2,998i.  Error  of  1,0C0/.  in 
the  addition  of  summary  afterwards  corrected, 

HACKNEY”. — For  three  houses,  to  be  erected  at 
Hockley-street,  Hackney,  for  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Tabberer, 
architect : — 

Sargeant £863  1 0 

Thomerson  A Son 844  0 0 

T.  Taylor  833  0 0 

Jas.  A.  Taylor  736  0 0 

Baylis 685  0 0 

Hoghes  ....  694  0 0 


HOLLOWAY.— For  erection  of  the  new  Great  Northern 
Central  Hospital,  Hollowsy-road,  London.  Messrs.  Keith 
D.  Y'oung  A Henry  Hall,  architects,  Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs,  flovonden. 
Heath,  A Berridgo:- 


Hall,  Bcddall,  A Co 

Dove  Bros 

H.  L.  Holloway 

Mowlem  A Co 

Mattock  Bros 

T.  Rider  A Co 

Patman  A Fotheringham.. 

John  Grover 

Perry  A Co 

L,  11.  A E.  Roberts 

Holland  A Hannen 

PetoBros 

E.  Lawrence  A Sons 

Brass  A Son*  


. £62,946  0 0 
. 49,896  0 0 
. 49,127  0 0 
,.  48,199  0 0 
. 48,036  0 0 
. 47,177  0 0 
. 46,768  0 0 
. 48,444  0 0 
. 46,437  0 0 
, 46,287  0 0 
. 46,828  0 0 
, 45,327  0 0 
. 45,180  0 0 
. 44,787  0 0 
• Accepted  at  40,334^.  178.  after  the  omission  of  certain 
works. 
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HOLLOWAY. — For  rebuilding  tho  Bt.  John’s  Institute, 
Tipper  Holloway,  for  the  Rer.  H W.  Deardeen.  Messrs. 
Woodthorpe  & Hammond,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied ; — 

Ashby  & Homer  £2,930  0 0 

Brass  & Bon  2,906  0 0 

Higgs  AHill..  2,821  0 0 

L.  H.  & R.  Roberts 2,661  0 0 

Dove  Bros 8,636  0 0 

Lawrence  & Co 2,625  0 0 

J.  Beale  3,400  0 0 


KENSINGTO^I.— For  the  entire  reconstraction  of  the 
underground  drainage  system,  fittings,  &c.,  and  sundry 
repairs,  JTo.  51,  Earls  Court-square,  South  Kensing- 
ton, for  Mr.  Darid  JIartineau,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Morley  & Letts,  surreyors,  Earls  Court- 
road: — 

E.  K.  Wilson,  Sussex-place  (accepted)  £281  19  2 
[The  entire  work  to  be  finished  in  eighteen  days.] 


KEySINGTOU. — For  sundry  repairs  at  No.  27,  Long, 
ridge-road,  Earl's  Court,  S.W.  Messrs.  Morley  & Lotts, 
surreyorB,  Earl’s  Court-road  : — 

Bradford,  Richmond  (accepted) £140  0 0 


KINTBIJEY  (Berks).— For  additions  and  alterations 
to  the  Mill  House,  Kintbury,  Berks,  for  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  Bsrt.  Mr.  James  H.  Money,  Newbury,  Berks, 
architect.  Proprietor  finds  bricks,  tiles,  sand,  and 
gravel.  No  quantities  : — 

H.  Bronsdon,  Kintbury £564  19  0 

SamuelEliiott,  Newbnry  (accepted)...  476  0 0 
[J.  S.  Bance,  ^ntbnry,  too  late.] 


LEATHERHEAD  (Surreyl. — For  erection  of  house, 
stables,  Ac.,  at  Hawhshill,  Fetcham,  near  Leathethead, 
for  Mr.  £.  Blake.  Messrs.  Whitfield  A Thomas,  archi- 
tects, Cockspur-street.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evans  A 
Deacon,  Adolaide-street;— 

Goddard  & Sons  £4,340  0 0 

Hill  Bros 4,268  0 0 

Maides  & Harper 4,Cf85  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton  3.945  0 0 

Foster  A Dicksee,  Rugby  3,926  0 0 

Bottrill,  Reading 3,910  0 0 


LEE.— For  building  a bouse  and  shop,  situate  at 
No.  8,  High-road.  Lee,  for  Mr.  F.  W. ' Warmington. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  architect.  Strand.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Mundy  : — 

W.  Holt,  Croydon £703  0 0 

H.  Bsylis,  Highbury 760  0 0 

G.  F.  Havell,  Lee  76J  0 0 

J.  Bowdidge,  Greenwich 749  0 0 

Dorrell  A Co.,  London  747  0 0 

T.  Powell,  Lee 730  0 0 

D.  R.  Kennard,  Lee  720  0 0 

Chas.  Robson,  Lewisham 698  0 0 

Steel  Bros.,  DaUtou  (accepted) 060  0 0 

H.  Barber,  Lewiahsm  630  0 0 


LONDON. — For  providing  a jeweller’s  shop  front  and 
interior  fittings,  at  36,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  for  Mr.  Q.  Pockett, 
Messrs.  Isaac  A Florence,  architects 

F.  Sage  A Co £383  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  380  0 0 

Yardley  A Sons  (accepted)  325  0 0 


LONDON. — For  fitting  up  premises,  3,  Marlborough 
Mausiona,  8.W.,  as  a fancy  stationer’s,  for  Mr,  Arthur 
Punt : — 

Yardley  A Sons  (accepted)  ,.....£143  16  0 

LONDON. — For  fitting  up  a cigar  divan,  at  6,  Marl- 
borough Mansions,  for  Mr.  Doughty,  Messrs.  Martin  A 
Purchase,  architects : — 

Yardley  A Sons  (accepted)  £166  0 0 

LONDON.— For  fitting  new  buffet,  and  internal  decoia- 
tions,  at  St.  Paul's  Railway-station,  for  Messrs,  Spiers  A 
Pond,  Limited  ;— 

Yardley  A Sons  (accepted)  £1,073  0 0 

LONDON. — For  drainage  and  other  works  to  No.  6, 
Greville-pUce,  Kilbnrn  Priory,  for  Mr.  Frederick  Sherry. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  architect.  Strand  : — 

E.  Y.  Yerbury  (accepted) £190  0 0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  288, 
Brockley-road.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall,  architect,  Walbrook  : — 

Kennard  Bros £285  0 0 

Chas.  Goad  249  0 0 

W.  Smith  238  0 0 

M,  Redman,  Brocklcy  (accepted) 222  0 0 


LONDON. — For  works  to  houses,  Britannia-street, 
City-road.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall,  architect,  Walbrook.— 

F.  Hoad,  Hackney  (accepted) £325  10  0 

LYMINGTON.— For  aUerations  and  additions  to  the 
Angel  Hotel,  fer  Messrs.  Eldridge,  Pope,  A Co.  Messrs. 
Kemp-Weleh  A Binder,  architects  : — 

Davis  A Lambert,  Bournemouth £620  0 0 

Jenkins  ASon,  Bournemouth 618  0 0 

PardeyA  Leroy,  Lyniington 433  17  0 

Eashley  Bros.,  Lymington  (accepted)  398  0 0 

ORPINGTON  (Kent). — For  building  residence  at 
Orpington,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Vinson.  Mr.  6.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  architect,  Basinghall-atreet.  Qnantities  by  Mr. 
C.  Stanger.  Finsbnrv-navement : — 

Durtnell £3,3'54  0 0 

F.  Higgs 3,332  0 0 

D.  Payne  3,263  0 0 

Taylor  A Bon 3,162  0 0 

F.  Wood 3,132  0 0 

T.  Knight  3,080  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker 3,039  0 0 

H.  Somerford  A Son 2,897  0 0 

PARK3TONE-ON-8EA. — For  making  new  roads  on  the 
Chaddesley  Glen  Estate,  for  Mr.  G.  J.  Piercy.  Messrs, 
Kemp-Welch  A Binder,  architects  and  surveyors  :— 

Roads.  Catchpots. 

E.  Elliott £610  0 0 ...£5  13  6 

Saunders  A White 216  0 0 ...  4 0 0 

Candy  A Lock 210  10  0 ...  2 5 0 

G. Troko  145  0 0 ...  2 11  0 

S.  White  132  0 0 ...  3 7 6 

W.  Guy 127  0 0 ...  2 10  0 

R. Watton,Boamemouth, 

(accepted)  113  0 0 ...  3 6 0 

POKESDOWN. — For  alterations  to  the  White  Horse 
Inn,  Pokesdown,  for  Messrs.  Eldridge,  Pope,  A Co. 
Messrs.  Kemp-Welch  A Binder,  architects: — 

S.  Taylor  £127  0 0 

Davis  A Lambert,  Bournemouth  * 122  10  0 

• Accepted. 

POETHCAWL. — For  building  villa  residence,  coach- 
house,  stable,  Ac.,  at  Porthcawl,  for  Mr.  P.  James,  M.D. 
Mr.  D.  L.  Harris,  C.E.,  architect  and  surveyor,  Cardiff. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Harris  : — 

J.  L.  Rees,  Taibach..  £1,643  17  6 

D.  C.  Jones  A Co.,  Gloucester 1,689  0 0 

Chas.  James,  Porthcawl 1,414  0 0 

Evans  Bros.,  Cardiff  1,186  0 0 

John  Davies,  Aberavon  (accepted),..  1,156  0 0 

READING.— For  additions  to  Lower  Redlands,  Reading, 
for  Mr.  Herbert  Sutton.  Mr.  G.  W.  Webb,  architect, 
Friar-street,  Beading 

Higgs  £495  0 0 

Margetts  412  0 0 

Bottrill  380  0 0 

Searle  (accepted) 389  0 0 

[All  of  Reading.] 

RINGWOOD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Railway  Hotel,  for  Messrs.  Eldridge,  Pope,  A Co.  Messrs. 
KeiM-Welch  A Binder,  architects,  Bournemouth: — 

R.  Tuck  Eingwood, £133  16  0 

Tuck  A Carley,  Eingwood  (accepted)  132  0 0 

SNARESBEOOK  (Esses). — For  alterations  and  repairs 
to  Addison  Villa,  for  Mr.  A.  N.  Colson.  Messrs.  Hills  A 
Fletcher,  architects  :— 

Alexander,  Bow  £320  0 0 

Martin,  Forest  Gate  297  0 0 

J.  A F.  Bane,  Leytonstone  278  0 0 

Deacon,  Limehouse  (accepted)  276  0 0 

SUTTON  (Surrey). — For  alterations  to  house,  Cheam- 
road,  for  Mr.  C.  Panton.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall,  architect, 
Walbrook : — 

T.  D.  Leng £324  0 0 

M.  Redman  29J  0 0 

W.  Hickinbotham,  Teddington  .........  213  13  0 

SWAY. — For  new  chancel  to  the  Church  of  St.  Luke, 
Sway,  near  Lymington.  Messrs.  Kemp-Weleh  A Binder, 
architects,  Bournemouth 

W.  Hoare,  Bournemouth  £791  0 0 

F.  Reeks  Lymington 725  0 0 

W.  Franklin,  Southampton 690  0 0 

McWilliam  A Son,  Bournemouth  688  0 0 

Jenkins  A Son,  Bournemouth 618  0 0 


reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 
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Thi  Birviingkam  Law  Courts  Competition. 

HE  designs  of  the 
five  competitors 
whose  plans  were 
selected  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse  out  of 
the  sketches  sub- 
mitted in  the  first 
competition  have 
now  been  fully 
examined  by  the 
assessor,  and  he  has  recommended  for 
adoption  the  one  signed  “ Terra-cotta,”  the 
four  others  being  signed  “Viii  Und,”  “Sin- 
cerity,” “ Law  and  Order,”  and  “ Two  Judges 
of  Assize.”  The  designs  have  been  hung  in  a 
room  in  the  Municipal  Buildings  for  some  days 
past,  for  comparison  and  observation.  The 
sketch  design  which  was  made  in  the  first 
instance  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  baa  been  avail- 
able for  the  guidance  of  competitors,  at  the 
cost  of  one  guinea,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
4dl  the  five  selected  designs  have  been  com- 
piled with  more  or  less  reference  to  it.  We 
subjoin  on  the  next  page  the  plan  of  the 
principal  floor,  as  given  in  this  sketch 
design,  as  the  best  way  of  giving  an  idea 
cf  the  site  and  of  the  accommodation 
which  competitors  were  required  to  arrange 
upon  it,  with  whatever  modifications  might 
seem  good  to  them  ; and  we  will  now  describe 
the  main  points  and  characteristics  of  the  five 
designs  selected  for  the  second  competition, 
taking  them  in  the  order  of  hanging. 

“ Terra-cotta.” — This  plan,  which  is  the  one 
recommended  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  for  adop- 
tion, is  the  only  one  of  all  the  five  in  which 
an  important  deviation  is  made  from  his 
original  sketch-plan  in  the  position  of  the 
great  hall,  which,  to  a certain  extent,  is  the 
centre  or  key  of  the  situation.  Instead  of 
placing  the  hall  within  the  other  buildings, 
and  leaving  a facade  to  Corporation-street  of 
mere  offices,  the  hall  is  turned  with  its  longer 
aide  towards  Corporation-street,  and  brought 
up  to  the  front  of  the  design,  thus  stamping 
the  building  at  once  as  a public  building,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  with  a main  faQade  which 
might  be  only  that  of  a row  of  chambers  or 
offices.  The  authors  have  wisely  avoided 
tunning  the  main  lines  of  their  plan  parallel 
with  Corporation-street,  which  is  at  an  oblique 
angle  with  the  other  boundaries  of  the  site. 
This  kind  of  oblique  arrangement  always 
leaves  awkward  corners  and  angles  in  the 
interior  of  a building,  and  it  is  far  better  to 
cut  the  corners  out  of  the  site  externally  to 
the  building,  leaving  the  latter  rectangular 
than  to  get  a symmetrical  fagade  p.arallel  to  the 
street  at  the  cost  of  spoiling  the  regularity  of 


the  interior.  It  is  essential  that  in  a public 
building  every  one  shall  be  able  to  find  his 
way  about  easily,  and  this  can  never  be  the 
case  where  there  are  corridors  meeting  at 
various  unexpected  angles.  In  “ Terra-cotta’s” 
plan  the  lines  of  communication  are  arranged 
in  a most  simple  manner.  The  public  hall 
is  entered  at  the  centre  of  one  side  (as  a matter 
of  mere  architectural  effect  this  is  a pity,  as  it 
is  much  more  effective  to  enter  such  an  apart- 
ment at  the  end  than  at  the  side)  ; on  the  opposite 
side  a broad  corridor  runs  onward  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  plan,  between  two  of  the  magis- 
trates’ courts,  across  the  transverse  “ witnesses’ 
corridor,”  and  between  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  which  are  placed  as  in  Mr.  Water- 
house’s plan.  From  the  left  hand  of  the  great 
hall  runs  the  Coroner’s  corridor,  and  from  the 
right  hand  end  the  Magistrates’  corridor.  After 
the  transverse  “ witnesses’ corridor  ” the  plan 
expands  a little,  and  the  side  corridors  run  up 
as  “solicitors’  corridors,”  with  the  barristers’ 
corridor  connecting  them  across  the  top  of  the 
plan.  The  author  has  saved  a good  deal  of 
room  by  running  the  barristers’  department 
intotwo  stories, puttingtheirrohing-room  under 
the  reading-room,  and  three  of  the  consultation- 
rooms  above,  which  gives  him  some  space  to 
play  with  on  the  ground  floor,  but  at  the  cost 
of  rather  curtailing  the  height  and  fair  pro- 
portions of  the  reading-room.  The  position  of 
the  consultation-rooms  is  quite  unobjectionable, 
as  it  is  quiet  and  out  of  the  way,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  habits  of  the  Bar,  who 
expect  to  be  waited  on  rather  than  to  wait  on 
others  in  consultation.  The  solicitors’  corridors 
do  not  entirely  bear  out  their  title, — indeed, 
this  kind  of  symmetrical  division  is  rarely  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  completely  in  a large  plan ; but 
the  large  “witnesses’ corridor”  does  combine  and 
concentrate  the  witnesses,  both  for  the  judges’ 
and  magistrates’  courts,  very  completely.  The 
ladies’  room  and  the  post  and  telegraph  room 
form  a one-story  addition  between  the  great 
hall  and  the  street,  and  the  first-class  refresh- 
ment room  is  very  well  placed  at  the 
front  angle  of  the  building,  within  easy 
reach,  but  not  prominent.  Complete  and  un- 
interrupted communication  is  maintained  all 
round  the  whole  of  the  main  lines  of  corridor 
traffic.  The  magistrates’  offices  are  very  com- 
pactly arranged  around  a small  lobby  of  their 
own,  and  the  two  principal  magistrates’  courts 
share  one  of  the  side  corridors  between  them, 
the  third  court  opening  on  the  opposite  side 
corridor.  This  is  an  arrangement  which,  we 
understand,  is  criticised  in  Birmingham,  the 
magistrates,  especially,  considering  that  the 
three  magistrates’  courts  should  be  quite 
separate,  and  cut  off  from  the  corridors  serving 
the  judges’  courts.  This  is  all  very  well ; but 


it  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  in- 
structions to  architects  was  that  the  third 
magistrates’  court  was  to  he  capable  of  being 
used  as  a judge’s  court,  if  required,  in  time  of 
assize,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  “Terra-cotta” 
has  in  reality  very  well  placed  this  court  so 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a portion  of  either 
class  of  courts  : to  place  it  quite  equally  con- 
veniently for  both  uses  would  hardly  be  possible . 
The  only  decided  want  which  we  notice  in  the 
plan  is  that  the  judges  have  no  separate  private 
access  to  the  courts,  as  they  should  have. 
There  is  a special  “Judges’  and  Bar  private 
entrance,”  well  placed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
corridors,  opening  out  of  Steelhouse-lane,  close 
to  the  sherifl'’3  room ; hut  in  large  law-courts 
an  entirely  private  entrance  and  passage  for 
the  judges  is  certainly  a desideratum:  most 
judges  will  think  so,  at  any  rate. 

Of  the  design  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
in  regard  to  originality  and  refinement  it  is  by 
far  the  best  of  the  five.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
it  exactly  ; it  is  better  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  illustration  published  in  this  number. 
Its  general  effect  is  certainly  Gothic,  yet 
there  is  a great  deal  of  detail  in  it  which  is 
not  Gothic  at  all.  The  ends  of  the  corridors  at 
either  end  of  the  great  hall,  abutting  on  Corpo- 
ration-street, are  treated  as  apsidal  ends  and 
carried  up  above  as  octagonal  turrets,  making 
a good  termination  to  the  flank  of  the  hall. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  hall  is  lighted  with 
muUioned  windows  with  three-centred  arches 
and  a very  rich  double  panelling  and  comice 
over.  The  one-story  building  intervening 
between  the  hall  and  the  street  is  also  treated 
in  a very  rich  and  effective  manner,  with  deep- 
set  square-headed  mullioned  windows  and  a 
very  picturesque  gateway  in  centre,  of  a cha- 
racter that  may  he  described  as  a mingling  of 
Romanesque  with  Classic  feeling.  The  whole 
design  is  picturesque  without  eccentricity  or 
pretentiousness,  and  thoroughly  municipal  in, 
character. 

The  ventilation  is  to  be  mechanical,  the  air 
being  extracted  from  the  upper  portions  of  the 
courts  by  a steam  fan  in  the  basement,  and 
the  fresh  air  admitted  through  an  opening  and 
shaft  in  one  of  the  towers,  the  shaft  being  of 
glazed  bricks,  and  washable.  The  fresh  air  is 
intended  to  be  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the 
courts,  after  passing  through  warmed  chambers, 
and  drawn  out  through  foul-air  ducts  from  the 
top.  We  would  only  observe,  in  regard  to  this, 
that  in  the  case  of  public  buildings  where  many 
are  passing  in  and  out  during  their  use,  the 
principle  of  propelling  the  air  in  by  mechanical 
means  is,  in  our  opinion,  better  than  extracting 
it ; as  the  air  in  the  interior  is  then  under 
slight  pressure,  any  tendency  to  in-draughts 
on  the  opening  of  doors  is  entirely  obviated. 
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Mr.  Waterhouse’s  Sketch  Plan  for  the  Birmingha?n  Law  Courts. 


“ Via  Una.” — In  this  design  the  parallel 
line  towards  Corporation-street  is  preserved, 
as  in  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  plan  ; and  the  front  to 
the  main  street  is,  therefore,  a pile  of  offices, 
to  which  the  author  has  given  dignity  by  a 
centre  cupola,  and  by  accentuating  the  end 
pavilions  and  placing  attics  and  conical  roofs 
over  them.  The  style  is  Italian,  somewhat 
tame  in  appearance  in  elevation,  but  work- 
ing out  much  better  in  perspective  ; a 
great  deal  of  the  detail  is  very  graceful, 
especially  the  treatment  of  the  attic  in 
the  recessed  portions  of  the  facade,  showing 
circular  windows  with  the  wall  spaces  between 
filled  up  by  sculptured  genii  and  drapery.  To 
do  this  well,  however,  would  run  away  with  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  sculpture.  The  ground 
story  is  kept  very  plain,  rusticated  ; an  Ionic 
order  of  columns  and  pilasters  is  introduced  in 
the  first  floor  sto^.  The  plan  is  well  arranged. 
The  great  hall  is  turned  with  its  long  axis 
across  the  building  (so  that  in  this  case  also 
the  main  entrance  into  it  is  in  the  side),  a 
main  corridor  runs  from  the  entrance  of  the 
building  to  the  hail,  and  from  the  further  side 
of  the  hall  is  continued  between  the  judges’ 
courts,  as  in  most  of  the  other  plans  ; the  three 
magistrates’  courts  and  the  Coroner’s  court  all 
open  out  of  an  arcade  round  the  main  hall,  and 
one  of  the  magistrates’  courts  is  cleverly  placed 
so  that  by  one  of  its  doors  it  is  in  connexion 
with  the  judges’  court  system  of  corridors ; 


but  the  judges’  room  (in  cases  where  this  third 
court  was  used  as  a judge’s  court)  can  only  be 
reached  by  invading  the  magistrates’  depart- 
ment. The  judges’  courts  and  the  barristers’ 
department  are  very  much  as  Mr.  Waterhouse 
arranged  them,  but  the  author  has  contrived, 
by  thrusting  the  judge  and  jury  rooms  a little 
apart,  to  get  an  area  for  light  to  his  basement 
rooms  for  witnesses,  &c.,  under  the  courts. 

Judging  from  the  plans,  the  author  intended 
to  draw  down  fresh  air  mechanically  and  admit 
it  through  steam  radiators  into  courts  and 
corridors  ; it  is  shown  making  its  exit  at  the 
top,  but  whether  assisted  mechanically  or  not 
there  is  nothing  to  show  : apparently  not.  If 
there  is  mechanical  pressure  to  send  the  air 
in,  this  is  all  right,  as  it  must  go  out  then  ; 
but  the  report  gives  no  information  on  the 
subject.  The  author  gives  a better  shaped 
plan  to  thepolice  van-yard  than  in  “ Terra-cotta,” 
but  he  omits  to  show  how  he  is  going  to  carry 
the  arcade  of  the  great  hall  over  it,  and  he 
marks  a “ pavement  light  over  ” which  would 
come  in  the  floor  of  the  great  hall,  and  which 
is  not  indicated  on  the  ground  plan. 

We  may  here  observe  that  all  the  com- 
petitors place  the  police  station  and  cells  in 
the  separate  block  of  building,  and  that  all 
except  “ Two  Judges  of  Assize  ” place  the 
prison  van-yard  and  the  entrance  to  it  as  on 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  plan,  and  all  have  adopted 
the  one  straight  public  gallery  corridor  on  the 


first  floor  level,  giving  access  to  all  the  publici 
galleries  of  the  courts  (which  was  one  of  thei 
best  points  in  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  sketch  plan),| 
except  “ Sincerity,”  the  next  one  on  the  list. 

“ Sincerity  ” has  in  the  judges’  courts,  and: 
all  the  parts  around  them,  closely  followed  then 
sketch  plan,  but  in  the  front  portion  of  then 
building  he  has  made  an  important  deviation,^ 
placing  the  magistrates’  courts  all  together  irui 
a row  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  great  hall,] 
with  small  intervening  lobbies,  and  a magis-? 
trates’  corridor  running  behind  the  threei 
courts.  This  is  very  compact,  and  groups  alll 
the  magistrates’  courts  together,  but  then 
lobbies  would  be  rather  dark,  and  the  arrange-? 
ment  compels  the  author  to  lose  the  beautifuli 
simplicity  of  the  public  corridor  arrangement,! 
and  to  make  a branch  corridor  for  the  magis-- 
trates’  courts,  through  the  floor  of  which  thei' 
lobbies  below  are  lighted  ; so  that  on  the  whol&li 
the  drawbacks  neutralise  the  advantages.  Theii 
design  is  Geometric  Gothic,  of  a weak  andi 
commonplace  character,  and  drawn  with  littleli 
taste  or  feeling.  A great  clock-tower  rises  inj 
the  centre  of  the  main  facade.  The  front: 
follows  the  line  of  Corporation-street,  and  isi 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  plan  as  in  Mr.,: 
Waterhouse’s  sketch.  The  treatment  of  thei' 
interior  of  the  courts,  as  indicated  in  thai 
sections,  would  be  effective  in  its  way,  but  iti 
is  only  a repetition  of  what  has  been  done: 
often  before  in  the  period  of  the  Gothic  revivahtl 
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The  author  employ.^  mechanical  extraction 
(Blackman’s  air-propeller)  for  drawing  out  the 
foul  air  from  the  courts,  fresh  air  being 
admitted  into  chambers  in  the  basement  and 
then  passed  through  water-sprays,  and  through 
hot-water  coils  into  the  courts.  The  report 
states  that  there  is  medical  testimony  in  favour 
of  extraction  rather  than  propulsion  of  air. 
What  does  medical  testimony  say  to  draughts 
and  their  effects  ? And  they  can  never  be  so 
well  avoided  under  extraction  as  under  a pro- 
pulsion system.  Given  a court  with  the  air 
(as  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be)  warmer  than  in  the 
corridors,  and  a constant  suction  out  of  it 
going  on  by  a mechanical  extractor,  and 
whenever  a door  is  opened  there  imtst  be  a 
rush  of  colder  air  in,  whereas  by  propulsion 
the  air  pumped  in  can  he  placed  so  as  to  produce 
no  draughts  that  will  affect  any  one,  and  when 
a door  is  opened  any  tendency  to  draught 
would  be  outward  rather  than  inward. 

“ Law  and  Order.” — This  is  also  a Gothic 
design,  later  in  style  than  the  last  named,  and 
much  more  refined  in  character.  The  author 
places  his  main  front  parallel  to  Corporation- 
street,  and  has  a big  tower  in  the  middle  of  it. 
The  ground  story  is  treated  very  pleasingly  with 
small  windows  and  plain  unbroken  masonry  : 
the  first  floor  is  a belle  itage,  with  large  mul- 
lioned  windows,  rows  of  panelling  above  and 
below  them,  and  statues  between  the  windows: 
as  a piece  of  effect,  exceedingly  good;  but 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  plans,  we  find 
there  is  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  a motive 
for  this  contrasted  treatment  of  the  two 
stories, — both  these  stories  of  windows  light 
the  same  class  of  small  rooms,  witnesses’ 
rooms,  consultation-rooms,  &c., — so  that  this 
treatment  of  the  front  is  a piece  of  pure  and 
gratuitous  scenery.  The  secondfloorhasdormers 
with  traceried  heads.  The  effect  of  the  design 
on  elevation  is  (apart  from  the  question  of  its 
falsity)  a little  thin  and  wiry,  but  in  the  very 
nicely  sketched  perspective  this  effect  dis- 
appears, and  it  looks  so  pleasant  and  pic- 
turesque that  we  can  only  regret  its  immoral 
want  of  any  relation  to  the  internal  arrange- 
ment. Generally  speaking,  the  plan  is  a mere 
repetition  of  the  sketch  plan.  The  interior  of 
the  great  hall  in  the  section  indicates  an 
effective  treatment  with  panelling  below,  then 
wall  paintings,  then  statues,  and,  finally,  a 
a range  of  fi^ve  windows,  of  Perpendiciilar 
type. 

The  author  appears  to  have  considered  the 
question  of  warming  and  ventilating  very 
fully.  He  proposes  to  propel  air  mechanically, 
according  to  the  principle  we  have  already 
recommended,  drawing  it  from  one  main 
source,  and  propelling  it  by  a fan  into  the 
courts  and  other  parts  of  the  building,  raising 
its  temperature  slightly  for  general  distribu- 
tion, but  warming  each  apartment  separately 
by  direct  radiation.  He  proposes  steam 
coils  in  all  the  upcast  outlets  in  order 
to  keep  them  always  at  a higher  temperature 
than  the  rooms  themselves  ; this,  though 
not  absolutely  necessary  where  propulsion  is 
employed  (for  when  forcibly  propelled  at  an 
inlet,  the  air  rmist  go  out  at  the  easiest  outlet) 
is  an  assistance,  prevents  over-compression  in 
the  apartment,  and  ensures  the  air  escaping 
in  the  direction  and  by  the  channel  intended 
for  it. 

“ Two  Judges  of  Assize.” — The  plan  is  very 
nearly  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  in  main  arrangement ; 
but  the  author  places  the  two  magistrates’ 
courts  end  on  to  the  side  of  the  great  hall, 
with  the  magistrates’  room  and  a small  entrance 
lobby  between  them,  the  third  court  and  the 
coroner’s  court  on  the  opposite  side,  with  a 
j lobby  and  the  coroner’s  and  stipendiary 
i magistrates’  rooms  between  ; the  third  court 
j being  brought  close  up  to  the  assize  courts 
j system.  The  corridor  communication  behind 
! the  magistrates’  courts  is  kept  unbroken.  This 
; arrjingement  of  the  minor  courts  is  very  good  ; 
1 perhaps  the  best  among  the  whole  of  the  plans. 

The  elevation  is  original,  but  open  to  the 
I charge  of  eccentricity  ; the  ground  floor  is 
1 raised  high,  with  a mezzanine  between  it  and  the 
! basement ; the  ground-floor  windows  show 
single  lights  with  entablatures,  the  centre  one 
] highest,  all  enclosed  beneath  a circular  arch, 
! the  spaces  over  the  lower  entablatures  being 
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filled  up  with  sculptured  figures.  Above  this  we 
become  Jacobeanesque,  with  engaged  columns 
and  mullioned  windows  between.  The  end  of 
the  corridor  parallel  to  Corporation-street  termi- 
nates in  an  apse,  which  rises  in  an  octagon 
turret,  rather  than  tower,  of  graceful  design. 
In  spite  of  a little  oddity,  there  are  both  refine- 
ment and  originality  in  the  design  ; but  it 
seems  a little  too  scattered  and  broken  up. 
There  is  a look  of  trying  to  do  something 
picturesque,  with  no  very  fixed  intention. 

The  authors  append  a heating  engineer’s 
report,  proposing  the  ventilation  and  warming 
of  the  building  from  one  central  source  through 
conduits  in  which  hot-water  pipes  would  be 
placed  ; the  air  to  be  propelled  mechanically, 
the  reporter  observing  rightly  that  under  an 
extraction  system  every  door  or  other  opening 
may  become  an  inlet.  Apparently  air  is  to  be 
warmed  wholesale  before  delivery  into  any  of 
the  rooms,  which  has  the  disadvantage  that  it 
cannot  be  accommodated  to  the  special  needs 
of  each  apartment  under  special  circum- 
stances ; but,  of  course,  there  is  more  economy 
in  this  wholesale  .system,  and  it  is  more  easily 
controlled  and  regulated.  It  is  proposed  to 
assist  the  upcast  outlet  shaft  by  heat  from  the 
furnace  flues. 

The  authors  of  this  last  design  preface  their 
report  with  a “ protest  ” against  the  restriction 
that  the  plans  shall  all  be  done  in  the  com- 
petitor’s own  office  and  by  their  ordinary  staff ; 
this,  they  say,  bears  hard  on  “modest  provincial 
offices  ” which  cannot  afford  to  keep  the  array 
of  brilliant  draughtsmen  whom  the  successful 
London  architect  is  supposed  to  keep  constantly 
employed.  We  do  not  believe  the  authors 
have  had  opposed  to  them  any  firm  in  London 
possessing  the  kind  of  exceptional  resources 
referred  to  ; and  ohe  set  of  drawings  produced 
by  the  “provincial  office”  in  this  case  is  quite 
as  well  finished  as  the  others,  as  far  as  mere 
draughtsmanship  goes;  so  let  not  the  “ Two 
Judges  ” attribute  their  defeat  to  the 
army  of  draughtsmen  in  a London  office. 
The  regulation  was  to  our  thinking  a 
a very  healthy  one,  and  we  wish  it  were 
carried  out  in  all  competitions,  when  there 
would  perhaps  be  more  planning  and  designing 
(in  the  true  sense)  and  less  of  mere  draughts- 
manship exhibited. 

Amid  the  constant  misuse  of  the  competition 
system,  and  the  failures  of  justice  arising  from 
unfair  dealing  or  from  sheer  stupidity,  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  to  record  of  one  important 
competition,  at  least,  that  it  has  been  carried 
out  with  the  most  obvious  and  scrupulous 
fairness  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that,  as 
appears  to  us,  the  best  man  has  won. 


Since  the  above  notice  was  written,  the 
design  signed  “ Terra-cotta  ’’has  been  officially 
accepted  at  a meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  names  of  the  authors  of 
the  five  designs  anneunced.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

“Terra-cotta,” — Mr.  Aston  Webb  and  Mr. 
E.  Ingress  Bell  (London). 

“Via  Una,” — Messrs.  Bateman  & Hunt 
(Birmingham  and  London). 

“ Sincerity,”  — Messrs.  Dunn  & Hipkiss 
(Birmingham). 

“ Law  and  Order,” — Messrs.  John  Burnett 
& Son  (Glasgow). 

“ Two  Judges  of  Assize,” — Messrs.  Maxwell 
& Tuke  (Manchester). 


Prizes,  Architectural  Association. — 
Messrs.  T.  C.  Agutter,  W.  D.  Gravell,  and  B.  F. 
Fletcher  have  been  awarded  the  first,  second, 
and  third  prizes  respectively  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove’s  lectures  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Association. 

Obituary. — On  the  22nd  ult.  there  was 
buried  a builder  who  stood  in  the  foremost  rank 
in  the  West  of  England,  namely,  Mr.  William 
May,  of  Poole.  The  deceased  was  a contractor 
of  nearly  fifty  years’  standing,  and  carried  oat  a 
large  number  of  buildings  for  Mr.  Piers  St. 
Aubyn,  also  for  the  late  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Christian,  Mr.  Hayward  of  Exeter, 
and  many  others.  He  restored  or  built  thirty- 
three  churches  and  a great  many  vicarages, 
schools,  &c. 
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THE  ARCHITECTUKAL  HISTORY  OF 
CAMBRIDGE.— IL* 

HE  great  extent  and  importance  of 
Trinity  College,  a member  of  which 
is  said  to  have  once  benevolently 
referred  to  the  members  of  the  other 
colleges  in  the  words  “ they,  too,  are  God’s 
creatures,”  naturally  leads  one  to  turn  first  to 
the  record  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  great 
establishment,  in  looking  at  the  separate  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  colleges  embodied  in  the 
work  before  us.  The  history  of  the  site,  as  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  University, 
extends  to  a period  long  prior  to  the  actual 
founding  of  Trinity  College  or  to  the  date  of 
any  of  the  existing  buildings.  The  account 
given  by  Willis,  with  supplementary  notes  by 
Mr.  Clark,  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  is 
the  result  of  a great  deal  of  laborious  research, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  touch  on  the  details  of 
the  history  here.  It  must  suffice  to  observe 
that  when  Trinity  College  was  actually  founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546  the  site  was  occupied 
by  two  colleges,  Michael  House  and  King’s 
Hall,  and  by  seven  hostels  for  students,  namely 
Garret  Hostel,  King’s  Inn,  St.  Gregory’s  Hostel, 
St.  Margaret’s  Hostel,  Physwick  Hostel, 
St.  Katherine’s  Hostel,  and  Tyled  or  Tyler’s 
Hostel ; the  rest  of  the  site  being  common  land 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Cambridge.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  probable  or  possible  history  and  sites 
of  these  various  establishments  is  gone  into  at 
great  length  by  Willis,  on  the  data  chiefly  of  old 
accounts,  indentures,  and  conveyances;  and  the 
general  aspect  and  arrangement  of  Trinity 
College  shortly  after  its  foundation  are  roughly 
conveyed  to  the  eye  in  the  reproduction  of 
part  of  Lyne’s  map  of  Cambridge  (1574),  the 
buildings  being  rudely  indicated  in  the  usual 
bird’s-eye  fashion  of  the  old  maps.  We  there 
see  the  site  of  the  present  great  quadrangle 
occupied  by  an  irregular  group  of  buildings, 
including  several  of  those  already  mentioned 
as  previously  existing  on  the  site.  The  in- 
teresting point  in  the  architectural  history  of 
the  college  is  in  its  transformation  from  tho 
irregular  group  of  buildings  into  the  two 
noble  quadrangles  which  now  form  the  main 
portion  of  this  college,  and  this  architectural 
transformation  is  mainly  connected  with  the 
honoured  name  of  one  man,  Thomas  Nevile,  who 
became  master  of  Trinity  in  1593,  and  held  that 
post  for  twenty-two  years.  The  record  of  the 
estimation  in  which  Nevile  was  held  affords 
an  agreeable  instance,  one  out  of  many,  of 
the  love  of  noble  natures  for  noble  building  ; 
and  in  relation  to  Nevile  Mr.  Clark  gives,  in  a 
foot-note,  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Racket 
about  Nevile,  that  “he  never  had  his  like  in 
that  Orb,  I believe,  for  a splendid,  courteous, 
and  bountiful  gentleman.”  From  the  “ Me- 
moriale  ” of  Trinity  College,  a volume  dated 
1614,  and  containing  records  of  the  principal 
benefactors  of  Michael  House,  King’s  Hall, 

, and  Trinity  College,  is  quoted  the  record  that 
when  Nevile  first  came  to  the  college  he  was 
struck  by  the  remarkable  absence  of  beauty 
in  the  buildings  and  the  want  of  regularity  in 
the  ranges  of  chambers.  He  obtained  a grant 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  for  increasing  the  period 
of  leasing  land  and  rectories  from  ten  years  to 
twenty  years,  and  forthwith  set  about  “in- 
creasing the  college  with  new  buildings, 
arranged  in  quadrangular  form,  so  that  it  could 
be  said  in  all  truth  of  him,  as  was  said  of 
Augustus  Ccesar,  when  he  came  to  Rome  it 
was  built  of  brick,  when  he  left  it  was  built 
of  marble.” 

When  he  had  completed  the  great  quadrangle, 
and  brought  it  to  a tasteful  and  decorous  aspect,  for 
fear  that  the  deformity  of  the  Hall,  which  through 
extreme  old  age  had  become  almost  ruinous,  should 
cast,  as  it  were,  a shade  over  its  splendour,  he 
advanced  3,OOOL  for  seven  years  out  of  bis  own 
purse,  in  order  that  a great  hall  might  be  erected, 
answerable  to  the  beauty  of  the  new  building. 

Lastly,  as  in  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  ha 
had  been  promoter  rather  than  author,  and  had 
brought  those  results  to  pass  more  by  labour  and 

• The  Architectoral  History  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge and  of  the  Colleges  of  Cambridge  and  Eton.  By 
tho  late  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  Jacksonian  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Edited,  with 
large  additions,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  by 
John  Willis  Clark,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1886,  (See 
p.  115,  ante.) 
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assiduity  than  by  expenditwro  of  his  own  money  ; 
he  erected,  at  a vast  cost,  the  whole  of  which  was 
defrayed  by  himself,  a building  in  the  second  court, 
adorned  with  beautiful  columns,  and  elaborated 
with  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  so  that  he 
might  connect  his  own  name  for  ever  with  the 
extension  of  the  college.” 

The  buildings  which  were  badly  placed  he 
caused  to  be  pulled  down,  no  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  then  existing 
to  offer  interference  with  his  schemes.  It  is 
absurd  enough  to  look  now  at  the  fine  result 
of  Neyile’s  energy  and  judgment,  and  to 
reflect  that  had  he  lived  in  the  present  day, 
and  attempted  exactly  the  same  thing,  he 
would  have  been  represented  as  a Philistine 
destitute  of  taste  or  feeling. 

Nevile’s  first  work  on  the  large  quadrangle 
was  the  completion  of  the  range  of  chambers  on 
the  east  side,  next  the  southern  range,  including 
the  Queen’s  Gate  Tower  (which  is  dated 
1597)  ; and  in  1599  the  range  of  chambers 
belonging  to  King’s  Hall,  and  which  projected 
into  the  centre  of  what  is  now  the  great  quad- 
rangle, was  removed,  and  the  gate  tower,  the 
present  one,  raised  in  height.  Some  of  the 
accounts  quoted  in  reference  to  this  work  are 
of  interest.  The  angle  atones  for  the  octagonal 
turrets  seem  to  have  been  a special  job  : 

“ Item,  laid  out  to  .lolm  Symes  and  his  laborers 
for  the  sawiog,  working,  and  setting  vpp  of  the 
Cantes  that  weare  made  for  the  hightning  of  the 
greate  Tower,  and  plastering  tho  same  on  the 
insyde  ....  v'L  xviii*.  ” 

A general  decoration  of  the  gate  took  place 
in  1014-15,  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  James  I. 
to  Cambridge,  whose  statue,  or,  rather,  the 
material  for  it.  is  the  subject  of  a curious 
entry  in  the  accounts  : — 

" Item,  to  Goodman  Smyth,  of  Barrington,  for  y* 
mending  of  bis  Cart,  broken  with  a great  atone 
brought  from  thence  for  the  king’s  statue  .... 

Other  accounts  connected  with  this  work 
are  of  considerable  interest  as  throwing  light 
on  the  modus  operandi. 

But  we  must  devote  a few  words  to  Nevile’s 
Court,  tlie  second  court  of  Trinity,  which 
formed  the  master’s  own  and  special  contri- 
bution to  the  architectural  improvements  of 
his  college.  Unfortunately,  ‘VVillls  observes, 
owing  to  the  cost  having  been  undertaken 
entirely  by  Nevile  himself,  the  accounts  did 
not  come  into  the  college  archives,  and  there  is 
less  information  on  this  interesting  subject 
than  one  could  have  wished.  It  is  on  record 
that  Nevile’s  architect  for  the  new'  work  in  the 
main  quadrangle  was  Ralph  Symons,  whose 
portrait  in  Emmanuel  College  is  inscribed  as 
“ Effigies  Rudolphi  Simons,  architecti  sua 
rotate  peritissimi,”  “ the  most  skilled  architect 
of  his  time,”  so  that  it  is  evident  that  Nevile 
did  not  think,  like  some  building  benefactors 
of  our  own  day,  that  because  he  paid  the 
money,  and  was  master  of  the  situation, 
he  was  to  be  “his  own  architect,”  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  employed  the 
assistance  of  the  man  who  was  considered  the 
best  architect  available.  It  is  presumed  that 
Symons  designed  the  first  portions  of  Nevile’s 
Court  also,  which  consistel  of  the  north  and 
south  wings,  the  library  block  being  later.  If  so, 
the  style  of  the  building,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  same  architect’s  work  in  the  great  quad- 
rangle, is  a curious  illustration  of  the  change 
which  was  then  quickly,  though  probably 
almost  insensibly  to  those  affected  by  it,  coming 
over  the  face  of  English  architecture.  The 
accompanying  engraving,  reproduced  by  per- 
mission from  the  book,  shows  on  the  left  side 
the  original  design  for  the  Nevile’s  Court 
building.s,  the  upper  portion  retaining  Gothic 
feeling  and  detail,  the  lower  showing  the 
inroad  of  the  Renaissance  ; the  fact  of  the 
upper  portion  being  finished  Gothic  while  the 
ground  story  is  Renaissance  forming  the  oddest 
point  in  the  transformation,  as  if  the  architect’s 
remaining  Gothic  sympathies  had  returned 
upon  him  as  the  Iniilding  went  up.  The  right- 
hand  portion  of  the  drawing  shows  the  Classi- 
cising of  the  upper  portion  in  1756,  as  now 
existing,  and  probably  affording  much  healthier 
and  more  convenient  rooms.  The  stone  for  the 
original  building  appears  to  have  been  badly 
selected,  for  the  alterations  by  Essex  in  1756 


were  first  projected  in  consequence  of  the 
great  decay  of  the  stonework,  on  the  north 
side  especially,  and  the  walls  facing  the 
quadrangle  were,  in  fact,  entirely  rebuilt, 
with  new  stone  where  required  for  the  caps, 
bases,  and  window  dressings. 

The  library  block  which  now  forms  the 
west  aide  of  Nevile’s  Court  is,  as  is  well  known, 
Wren’s  design,  and  a most  interesting  letter  is 
given,  unsigned,  but  as  Mr.  Clark  says,  from 
“ internal  evidence,”  obviously  Wren’s,  on  the 
reasons  which  governed  the  arrangement  of 
the  design.  The  following  extract  is  worth 
giving  : — 

“ I chose  a double  order  rather  then  a Bmgle, 
because  a single  order  must  either  haue  been 
miitilated  in  its  members,  or  have  been  very  expen- 
sine,  and  if  performed  would  not  have  agreed  with  ; 
the  iownosse  of  the  porches,  which  would  haue  been 
toodarke,  and  the  solids  too  grosse  for  the  open- 
ings. I haue  given  the  appearance  of  arches  as  the 
Order  required  fair  and  lofty;  but  I haue  laid  the 
tioor  of  the  Library  upon  the  iropostes,  which 


Original  Design  of  Xevile's  Court. 

answar  to  the  pillars  in  the  cloister  and  the  levells 
of  the  old  hoores,  and  haue  filled  tno  arches  with 
rolieues  of  stone,  of  which  I haue  seen  the  effect 
abroad  in  good  building,  and  I assure  you  where 
porches  are  lowe,  with  flat  ceilings,  is  inflnitely 
more  gracefull  then  Iowa  arches  would  be,  and  is 
much  more  open  and  pleasant,  nor  need  the  mason* 
freare  the  performance,  because  the  arch  discharges 
the  weight,  and  I shall  direct  him  in  a firme  manner 
of  executing  the  desigue.  By  this  contrivance  the 
windowea  of  the  Library  rise  high,  and  give  place 
for  the  deskes  against  tho  walls,  and,  being  high, 
may  bo  afforded  to  bo  large,  and,  being  wide,  may 
have  stone  mtillions  and  the  glasse  painted,  which, 
after  all  inventions,  is  the  only  durable  way  in  our 
Climate  for  a publique  building,  where  care  must 
be  had  that  snowe  drive  not  in.” 

Wren,  who  gave  his  design  entirely  as  a 
matter  of  friendship,  adds,  “ I suppose  you 
have  good  masons,  how  ever  I w'ould  willingly 
take  a farther  paines  to  giue  all  the  mouldings 
in  great.  Wee  are  scrupulous  in  small  matters 
and  you  must  pardon  us  ; the  Architects  are 
as  great  pedants  as  Criticks  or  Heralds.” 

• By  "the  mason,’'  Wren  means  the  sculptor;  so  un- 
pretending was  our  phraseology  in  those  days. 


The  same  Ralph  Symons,  who  has  bee 
spoken  of  as  having  been  largely  employed  ; 
the  building  of  Trinity  College,  comes  befol 
us  again  in  the  history  of  St.  John’s  Colleg 
where  he  was  concerned  in  the  design  of  tl 
second  court,  and  there  is  appended  a fai 
simile  of  a curious  specimen  of  architectur. 
drawing  of  the  period,  the  coloured  elevatk 
of  a portion  of  the  gateway  and  of  the  colleg 
buildings  as  prepared  by  Symons, — a drawir 
showing  the  elevation  of  a red  brick  buildini 
with  a diagonal  “ check,”  so  to  speak,  of  gre 
bricks,  and  a roof  tinted  yellow,  to  indica: 
the  tone  of  “ Colly weston  rag”;  the  mo' 
astonishing  Brobdingnagianfinials  are  sketchd 
in  on  the  points  of  the  dormers,  and  tl 
whole  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  nau 
style  of  the  architectural  drawing  of  the  perio'i 
Absurd  as  this  elevation  looks  in  chromt 
lithography,  however,  in  the  rude  style  i 
which  it  was  originally  drawn,  the  buili: 
ings  erected  from  it  were  not  without' 


Design  as  Modified  hg  Essex  in  175G. 

quiet  picturesqueness  of  their  own,  such  a 
the  drawing  certainly  does  not  give  much  hini 
of.  The  details  given  about  the  execution  q 
these  plans  and  elevations,  which  were,  in  fact 
signed  contract  drawings,  are  of  some  interest 
The  plans  are  drawn  to  a scale  of  the  sixteenta 
of  an  inch  to  a foot,  not  quite  precisely,  bu. 
the  principal  measurements  figured;  in  tht 
representation  of  the  walls  the  red  brickworl- 
is  rubbed  in  with  red  chalk,  and  the  gret 
crossing  lines  shown  with  pencil.  The  plam 
are  drawn  in  outline,  the  preliminary  line 
being  drawn,  not  with  pencil,  but  by  indent; 
ing  them  on  the  paper  with  a point. 

The  Chapel  of  Jesus  College,  the  best  piece 
of  Mediceval  work  in  Cambridge,  receives  ful 
illustration,  though  there  is  a slip,  we  observe 
in  the  title  of  the  perspective  view  of  thi 
piscina  (vol.  ii.,  p.  136),  which  is  erroneous!;: 
entitled  “Piscina,  St.  John’s  College  Chapel,; 
bub  as  it  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  Jesu; 
College  the  error  pretty  well  explains  itseb 
, A measured  elevation  of  the  south  wall  of  thi 
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Clare  Hall : Bay  of  TFest  Range  {Eai>t  Side.) 


chancel  is  given,  and  large  size  sections  of  the 
mouldings,  also  comparative  plans  of  the  four 
crossing  piers,  with  notes  by  Willis  of  pecu- 
liarities, some  of  which  have  been  obliterated 
by  alterations  since  he  wrote. 

Among  the  colleges,  none  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  Cambridge  University  architecture 
than  Clare,  which  always  struck  us  as  present- 
ing a peculiarly  pleasing  picture  as  seen  across 
the  lawn  from  the  back  of  King’s  ; and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  Willis  shared  our  predilec- 
tions in  this  respect.  When  he  lectured,  as 
aforesaid,  before  the  Architectural  Congress  in 
1860,  he  described  Clare  as  “ one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings,  from  its  situation  and 
general  outline,  that  he  could  point  out  in  the 
University.  It  had  a homogeneous  appear- 
ance, more  like  a palace  than  a college”  ; but 
in  spite  of  this  unity  of  efi'ect,  it  appears  that 
it  was  by  no  means  a design  made  and  carried 
out  at  one  time  by  one  man,  but  was  built  piece- 
mealatperiods,thoughnot  very  distant, yet  sepa- 
rated from  each  otherby  no  less  aneventthanthe 
Parliamentary  war,  in  which  time  the  materials 
then  collected  for  a portion  of  the  rebuilding 
were  seized  for  the  behoof  of  the  Parliamentary 
party,  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Cam- 
bridge Castle,  for  which  raid  the  college 
appears  to  have  obtained  some  indemnity  from 
Cromwell,  after  he  was  in  the  saddle.  We 
give  the  engraving  of  one  bay  of  the  west 
range  of  Clare  Hall,  east  side,  as  a reminder 
of  the  simple,  dignified,  and  appropriate  style 
of  the  architecture  of  this  college.  This  por- 
tion was  commenced  about  the  beginning 
of  1640,  or,  at  least,  the  west  range  first 
appears  in  the  accounts  at  that  time.  The 
building  of  the  whole  quadrangle  extended 
over  a period  of  seventy-six  years,  and  a 
curious  instance  is  noted  of  the  inexorable 


influence  of  the  changes  of  fashion  in  archi- 
tecture. “ The  last  portion  of  the  building 
included  the  north  half  of  the  river  front, 
which  in  design  is  a copy  of  the  soixth.  But 
during  the  interval  between  the  building 
of  the  two  halves  the  crossed  muUion  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  sash.  The  new  windows 
were  accordingly  not  only  fitted  with  sashes, 
but  mullions  and  transoms  were  cut  out  of  the 
earlier  portion.  This  is  evident  by  inspection, 
for  the  jambs  of  these  windows  retain  the 
marks  of  the  insertion  of  the  original  transoms 
of  the  south  half  of  the  front,  and  on  the  north 
have  never  been  fitted  with  them.”  There  are 
many  other  such  instances  to  be  found  in 
Cambridge,  as,  indeed,  we  have  already  noticed, 
of  the  almost  insensible  changes  of  architectural 
feeling  and  habit  during  the  very  progress  of 
the  building. 

We  must  reluctantly  quit  this  most  interest- 
ing work,  about  which  we  would  willingly 
linger  even  longer.  We  have  merely  given 
the  reader  a kind  of  hint  of  the  amount  of : 
archreological  and  architectural  information  it 
contains,  and  which  gains  an  additional  asso- 
ciated value  through  being  clustered  round  the 
history  of  a place  the  name  of  which  has  been 
dear  to  a large  proportion  of  educated  English 
men  for  many  generations  past . 


East  Grinstead. — On  the  20th  inst.  Mr. 
Thomas  Codrington,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  East 
Grinstead  into  a proposal  of  the  Urban  Sani- 
tary  authority  to  raise  a loan  for  the  extension 
of  the  sewerage  works  to  some  outlying 
districts.  Hr.  Urban  Smith,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Smith  & Austin,  the  Board’s  engineers, 
attended  and  explained  the  proposed  scheme. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  loan 


NOTES. 


E regret  to  learn  that  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  has  sustained  a severe 
rebuff  at  the  very  outset  of  its 
career,  sufficient  money  not  having 
been  subscribed  to  enable  the  construction 
(according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament)  to  be 
proceeded  with.  The  directors  have,  there- 
fore, withdrawn  the  issue  for  the  present.  It 
was  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  Liverpool 
should  be  dead  against  it,  and  also  some  of  the 
railways  that  serve  that  part  of  Lancashire, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  these  very  lines 
would  have  considerably  benefited  by  the 
carriage  of  materials  for  the  new  canal.  London, 
however,  is  equally  apathetic,  and  the  inference 
is  that  the  time  is  not  favourable  for  the  intro- 
duction of  any  great  speculative  undertaking. 
A regrettable  feature  at  the  present  moment  is 
that  a large  amount  of  congested  labour  would 
have  been  relieved  by  the  immediate  employ- 
ment of  20,000  men,  while,  in  all  probability, 
local  enterprise  would  have  been  stimulated. 
We  think,  too,  that  a very  wholesome  check 
would  have  been  given  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
railways,  which,  by  practically  abolishing  water 
carriage,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  their  own 
systems,  have  done  much  injury  to  inland  trade 
by  preventing  competition,  which  would  have 
effectually  dealt  with  tlie  prohibitory  and 
arbitrary  rates  now  so  prevalent.  If  a vigorous 
eflbrt  could  be  made  by  capitalists  and  manu- 
facturers to  resuscitate  the  canal  system,  all 
parties  would  be  gainers,  and  English  pro- 
ducers would  be  able  to  fight  those  of  Belgium 
and  Germany  on  more  equal  terms. 


IT  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Birmingham  Town  Council  in  the 
selection  of  the  Law  Courts  designs  appears  to 
have  been  practically  unanimous,  and  the 
Birmingham  Daily  Post,  in  a judicious  leader 
in  its  issue  of  Wednesday,  expresses  satisfac- 
tion with  the  result,  and  observes  that  points 
that  are  objected  to  in  the  plan  are  capable,  if 
necessary,  of  modification  ; that  “it  would  be 
an  unexampled  event  if  an  architect,  in 
planning  a building  of  this  kind,  succeeded  in 
putting  on  paper  every  particular  exactly  as  his 
clients  desired;”  and  that  it  is  a cause  of  satis- 
faction that  the  result  has  given  the  town  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  “ plain  and  useful  ” 
building.  The  Birmingham  Gazette  of  the 
same  date  hoists  the  townsman’s  flag  very 
decidedly,  and  dwells  on  the  greater  satisfac- 
tion which  would  have  been  felt  if  a Birming- 
ham architect  had  been  selected.  This  is 
natural  enough  ; but  - then  the  Birmingham 
architects  should  do  better  things.  The 
particular  design  named  by  the  Gazette  is 
certainly,  as  far  as  design  goes,  the  least  meri- 
torious of  the  five,  nor  can  we  for  our  part 
discover  what  are  the  merits  in  the 
plan  sufficient  to  warrant  its  being  placed 
third  in  the  list.  Apart  from  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that 
native  talent  and  native  taste  in  architecture 
are  not  in  the  main  at  a high  level  in  Bir- 
mingham, which  in  this  respect  compares 
unfavourably  with  any  other  of  the  English 
provincial  towns  of  the  same  importance.  The 
great  block  of  the  Municipal  Buildings  is  in 
itself  enough  to  weigh  the  scale  against  Bir- 
mingham very  heavily.  There  are  few  recent 
instances  of  buildings  of  such  a size  and  costli- 
ness so  devoid  of  architectural  genius  or 
interest. 


The  completion  and  opening  in  the  near 
future  of  two  light  railways  in  Ireland 
comes  at  a favourable  time,  when  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  the  new  Government  will  be  directed 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
policy  in  that  unhappy  country.  We  have 
long  held  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
Irish  question  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  difficulty  is  one  of  an  economic 
rather  than  of  a political  nature ; for,  after  all 
possible  resources  of  party  legislation  are 
exhausted,  no  contentment  or  settled  disposi- 
tion can  there  be  if  material  prosperity  doe.s 
not  exist  as  well.  Among  the  many  urgent 
economical  requirements  for  Ireland,  one  of 
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the  most  important  is  cheap  and  easy  com- 
munication,  the  present  system  of  railways 
being  on  too  heavy  and  cumbrous  a scale  to 
serve  properly  districts  which  are  deficient  in 
manufacturing  population.  The  lines  which 
will  shortly  be  opened  are  of  a 3-ft.  gauge, 
and  have  cost  only  4,000/.  per  mile.  _ One  of 
these,  the  West  Carbery,  in  Co.  Kildare,  is  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  part  of  it  being  a tramway  ; 
the  other,  the  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon, 
is  forty-nine  miles  long  (fifteen  and  a half 
being  tramway),  and  connects  the  Midland 
Great  Western  with  the  Great  Northern  of 
Ireland,  filling  up  a considerable  gap  hitherto 
without  any  accommodation  at  all.  Both  these 
light  railways  have  been  constructed  under  the 
Act  of  1883,  and  are  granted  the  full  rate  of 
guarantee  authorised  by  that  Act,  viz.,  5 per 
cent  per  annum,  towards  which  the  Imperial 
Treasury  contributes  2 per  cent.  e trust 
that  the  day  will  come  when  this  inexpensive 
system  will  be  spre.ad  like  a net  throughout 
the  land,  and  especially  on  the  west  coast, 
where  the  carriage  of  fish  alone  to  England 
should  prove  a mine  of  wealth. 


^rilE  proxy  question  is  one  which,  though 
-L  small  in  itself,  is  of  a good  deal  of  import- 
ance in  regard  to  the  management  of  public 
companies.  Mr.  Justice  Kay  has  held  that 
it  is  illegal  to  issue  stamped  proxies.  This  is 
done  constantly,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  directors  so  often  get  their  own  way  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  really  thought- 
ful and  independent  shareholders.  There  are 
many  persons  who  know  little  about  the 
management  of  a company  who  will  sign  a 
stamped  proxy,  to  contain  which  a stamped 
envelope  is  also  sent,  but  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  get  a proxy  stamped  and  to  address 
an  envelope..  If  a stop  is  put  to  the  present 
practice  it  will  be  of  service  to  independent 
shareholders.  If  shareholders  as  a body  took 
more  thought  as  to  the  management  of  concerns 
in  which  they  are  interested,  it  would  be 
better  for  all  parties,  and  it  is  certain  that 
proxies  should  not  be  given  in  the  careless  and 
haphazard  manner  which  is  now  so  common. 


IT  is  one  thing  to  obtain  leave  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  sell  a mansion-house  under 
the  Settled  Land  Act ; it  is  quite  another  to 
find  a purchaser.  Practically,  the  Houghton 
estates,  of  which  a good  deal  has  been  heard 
lately,  exemplify  this,  for  the  property,  except 
about  5,000/.  worth  of  small  houses  and  pieces 
of  land,  was  unsold.  It  does  not,  however, 
show  that  property  is  unsaleable,  but  that  it  is 
so  at  anything  like  remunerative  prices.  The 
effect  of  the  Settled  Land  Act  will  thus  be 
not  only  to  enable  settled  land  to  be  sold,  but 
to  lower  the  general  sale  value  of  land  by 
throwing  large  properties  on  the  market. 
While,  therefore,  the  effect  of  this  Act  on 
English  law  is  great,  its  influence  on  the  value 
of  property  may  be  greater  still. 


TJERHAPS  there  is  no  staple  trade  amon^t 
-L  aU  the  British  manufacturing  industries 
which  has  shown  a more  continuous  progress 
in  the  path  of  improvement  than  that  of  steel. 
The  latest  invention  which  is  now*  before  the 
public  is  one  patented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Simonds 
for  the  forging  of  certain  kinds  of  metal 
articles  in  one  heating  instead  of  several,  as 
has  hitherto  been  the  mode  of  operation.  This 
treatment  is  more  especially  adapted  to  circular 
objects,  or  those  which  are  approximately 
circular  in  cross-section,  such  as  balls  for  ball- 
bearings, spindles  for  textile  machinery,  rail- 
way-carriage  axles,  screw  blanks,  handles,  &c. 
Not  only  is  there  naturally  a great  saving  of 
expense  in  the  doing  away  with  so  many  heat- 
ings, but  there  is  also  a great  gain  in  quality, 
for  frequent  re-heatings  are  apt  to  impair  the 
steel  ; while,  in  the  case  of  projectiles  (the 
era  of  universal  peace  not  having  yet  set  in) 
there  is  considerable  increase  in  the  penetrating 
power.  Balls  (for  bearings)  are  made  harder, 
denser,  and  much  more  accurate  than  formerly, 
being,  in  fact,  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect 
spheres. 


SOIME  eminent  sanitary  experts  have  asserted 
that  no  smell,  injurious  to  health  or  other- 
wise, arises  from  what  is  known  as  “ compressed 
sludge.”  But  the  Chiswick  Local  Board, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  in  opera- 
tion precipitation  sewage  works  with  all  the 
latest  improvements,  seem  likely  to  get  into 
trouble  over  the  accumulations  of  coinpressed 
sludge  at  its  outfall  works  on  the  banki  of  the 
Thames.  About  two  years  ago,  ilessrs. 
Ihorneycroft  & Co.,  the  torpedo-boat  makers, 
adjoining  the  Chiswick  pumping  - station, 
obtained  an  injunction  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  restraining  the  Chiswick  Local  Board 
from  continuing  what  was  then  alleged  to  be  a 
nuisance  arising  from  offensive  and  injurious 
smells  emanating  from  the  crude  sludge  which 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  in  pits  at  these 
works.  The  Chiswick  Board  then  made 
several  improvements  on  their  works,  in- 
cluding the  introduction  of  machinery  for  the 
compression  of  the  crude  sludge  into  dry  port- 
able innocuous  cakes.  The  Chiswick  Board 
was  advised  by  well-known  sanitary  autho- 
rities that  this  compression  of  the  objec- 
tionable sludge  would  put  astoptoalloflensive 
or  injurious  smells.  Notwithstanding,  hlessrs. 
Thorneycroft  & Co.  have  again  w'arned  the 
Chiswick  Board  that  the  accumulation  of 
sludge,  even  in  its  compressed  form,  is  creating 
a nuisance,  and  again  threaten  legal  proceed- 
ings. The  Chiswick  Surveyor  h:is  been  in- 
structed meantime  to  cover  the  sludge  over 
with  earth,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  its 
removal  from  the  works  in  barges. 


MLECHARTIER  has  been  investigating 
* the  nature  and  cause  of  action  of 
magnesia  in  structures  built  with  cement, 
such  as  reservoirs,  dams,  and  retaining  walls, 
either  exposed  to  air  or  water,  all  these  struc- 
tures having  been  built  by  competent  engineers 
in  different  localities.  The  cements  examined 
did  not  contain  sulphate  of  lime  in  a harmful 
proportion ; they  had  a proper  density,  and  the 
sands  used  were  of  a good  description.  Never- 
theless, in  all  cases  the  effects  were  the  same,  a 
slow  destruction  of  the  cement  going  on  with 
time.  The  explanation  of  the  facts  arrived  at 
by  M.  Lechartier  is  that  the  cements  employed 
were  really  mixtures  of  Portland  cement  with 
magnesia,  which  behaved  at  first  as  an  inert 
substance  ; but,  little  by  little,  the  magnesia 
became  hydrated,  producing  expansion  of  the 
mortar  and  deterioration  of  the  works.  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  has  shown  that  pure  maguesia, 
withoirt  admixture  of  silica  and  alumina,  can , 
combine  with  water  to  form  a hydrate  of  great 
hardness,  but  the  formation  is  accompanied  by 
increase  of  volume.  Portland  cement  alone 
contains  but  a small  proportion  of  magnesia. 
M.  Lechartier  observed  that  the  increase  of 
volume  of  the  mortars  takes  place  more  rapidly 
when  the  water  gains  access  more  readily  to 
the  mass.  Hence  the  basins  of  fountains, 
reservoir  walls,  &c.,  are  afi'ected  in  a compara- 
tively short  time. 

The  Architectural  Association  Excursion, 
which  will  commence  on  the  9th  and 
terminate  on  the  14th  of  August,  will  be 
made  in  Kent.  The  district,  in  comparison 
with  those  covered  by  former  excursions, 
is  rather  richer  in  Domestic  work,  the 
most  important  houses  to  be  visited  being 
Penshurst  Place,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  century  w'ork  ; Hever  Castle,  six- 
teenth century  ; Cobham,  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century ; Leeds  Castle,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  century ; Ightham 
Mote,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
century  ; Boughton  Place,  sixteenth  century  ; 
the  Bishop’s  Palace,  Maidstone,  fourteenth 
century  ; Restoration  House, sixteenth  century ; 
East  Gate  House,  sixteenth  century ; The 
Friars,  thirteenth  and  seventeenth  century. 
The  ruins  of  Allington  Castle,  Tunbridge 
Castle,  and  Leybourne  Castle  all  contain  some 
architectural  features  worth  examination.  The 
villages  of  Ayleaford,  Birling,  Cobham,  Ight- 
ham, Larkefield,  and  Leeds  are  all  picturesque, 
and  contain  many  charming  studies  for  the 
brush  and  pencil.  The  principal  ecclesiastical 
buildings  are  Rochester  Cathedral,  the  churches 
of  Aylesford  Birling,  Chiddingstone,  Cobham, 


Hollingbourne,  Ightham,  Leeds,  Leybourne, 
Maidstone,  East  Mailing,  and  \Vrotham,  and 
the  Abbey  remains  at  Town  Mailing. 


'’PHE  English  Ulnstrafcd  Magiizino  for  August 
J-  gives  a good  article  on  Chester  and  its  pic- 
turesque interest,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Rimmer, 
illustrated  with  sketches  by  Mr.  H.  Railton. 
These  are  effective  and  well  reproduced,  but 
not  quite  accurate  in  detail  always.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  view  of  a portion  of  the  cathedral 
the  centre  tower,  shown  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, is  drawn  with  angle  turrets  showing  the 
present  character  of  termination,  but  with  the 
low  proportions  of  the  old  turrets  before  the 
restoration.  It  certainly  looks  better  as 
drawn,  only  the  representation  is  at  variance 
with  the  facts ; the  great  mistake  in  the 
restoration  work  having  been  the  destruction 
of  the  former  expression  of  the  tower  by 
raising  abnormally  high  and  narrow  angle 
turrets. 


The  ladies’  monument  to  Professor  Fawcett, 
in  the  Embankment  Gardens,  designed  by 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Frampton,  includes  an  alto-relief  bronze  head 
of  Fawcett  in  a circular  medallion,  in  the  centre 
of  an  architectural  frame-work  of  bronze  with 
some  decorative  details  very  nicely  modelled. 
The  head  is  a fair  likeness,  but  seems  to  us 
more  imaginative  and  less  practical  in  ex- 
pression and  character  than  that  of  the  man 
himself.  The  defect  in  Fawcett’s  counten- 
ance (and  perhaps  in  his  nature)  was 
a certain  hardness,  and  what  might  be 
called  an  unsjmpathetic  element  ; it  was  an 
eminently  political  countenance,  and  in  the 
side  view  the  bust  makes  it  look  less 
political  than  poetical,  which  certainly  was 
not  Fawcett’s  character  either  outwardly  or 
inwardly.  Beneath  the  bronze  panel  is  a 
fountain  basin  of  polished  granite,  and  the 
whole  is  affixed  to  a large  architectural  back- 
ground of  unpolished  granite.  The  combina- 
tion of  this  with  the  bronze  is  very  good  in 
general  efl’ect,  but  we  feel  an  objection  both  to 
the  niches  at  the  side,  which  have  no  apparent 
object,  and  to  the  bits  of  bronze  garlands  or 
fillets  affixed  to  the  granite  over  them,  which 
have  a patched-up  and  rather  trivial  appear- 
ance. 


The  Archeological  Society  at  Athens  is  pre- 
paring an  energetic  campaign  for  next 
autumn  and  winter.  The  excavations  at 
Mycence  left  in  part  incomplete  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  are  to  be  resumed  on  the  same  plan  by 
Dr.  Tzountas,  and  at  Epidaurus  Dr.  Stais  is  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  yielded  some  time 
back  such  rich  results  under  Dr.  Kabbadias. 
These  results,  though  from  many  points  of 
view  they  were  specially  noteworthy,  have  not 
received  from  the  archmological  world  in 
general  the  attention  they  deserve,  probably 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  published  in  the 
little  known  'E(prifitpiQ  apxa‘oXoyiK»'/.  We 
may  remind  our  readers  that  the  sculptures 
already  found  belonged  presumably  to  the 
east  and  west  pediments  of  the  great  Temple 
of  iEsculapius  at  Epidaurus.  They  consist 
maiuly  of  torsos  and  fragmentary  heads  of 
Amazons,  Greeks,  and  Centaurs.  The  subject 
of  the  battle  between  Greeks  and  Centaurs 
was  specially  appropriate  to  a Temple  of 
^sculapius,  as  the  god  learned  his  first  skill  in 
medicine  from  the  old  Centaur  Cheiron.  From 
the  fragmentary  state  of  the  sculptures  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  much  remains  i 
still  for  Dr.  Stais  to  discover,  and  we  may 
hope  also  for  a rich  find  of  votive  offerings, 
inscriptions,  &c.,  like  that  which  rewarded  the 
excavators  of  the  Asclepieion  at  Athens. 


IN  the  Art  Journal  for  August  Mr.  Leland’a 
interesting  and  well-illustrated  articles  on 
modelling  in  clay  are  continued,  and  Mr.  J. 
Beavington  Atkinson  contributes  some  notes 
on  Bergamo  in  connexion  with  CoUeoni,  tbei 
hero  of  the  famous  equestrian  statue.  This  is 
illustrated  by  views  of  two  palaces  and  of  the : 
apse  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Bergamo,  i 
tbe  latter  a powerful  and  effective  little  I 
engraving. 
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rE  have  received  a report  of  the  Falhani 
Vestry  Hall  Committee,  apparently  on 
the  results  of  their  new  competition,  and  their 
judgment  on  the  designs  they  have  now 
selected  for  consideration,  but  without  giving 
the  names  of  the  competitors.  All  we  have 
to  say  to  the  Vestry  is  that  the  whole  matter 
has  been  highly  discreditable  to  them,  and 
that  their  conduct  of  the  competition  involves 
a gross  injustice  towards  the  competitors  first 
selected.  


THE  TREASURY  HOUSE  IN  THE 
TOWER. 

From  the  blanched  stones  of  the  Conqueror’s 
Arx  Palatina, — whose  brilliant  annals  of  magni- 
ficence and  chivalry  are  so  often  blackened  by 
tales  of  suffering  and  crime, — nearly  nine  cen- 
turies look  down  in  proud  silence  npon  the 
fantastic  tricks  that  just  now  are  being  played 
at  its  base.  For  onr  readers  will  recollect  how 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  when  in  authority  as  First 
Corarnissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and 
Public  Buildings,  devised  a very  pretty  and 
expensive  game  of  nine-pins  at  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  game  proving  to  be  a long  one, — 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  yet  finished, — there  was  an 
interlude  by  way  of  a quasi-aquatic  garden 
party  ; just'  the  kind  of  thing  for  our  Indian 
and  Colonial  visitors,  had  they  been  cn  evidence 
at  that  time.  The  guests  comprised  several 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  came  by  water  from 
the  more  ancient  palace  on  the  same  riverside. 
The  majority  of  the  visitors  doubtlessly  were 
duly  impressed  iti  being  entertained  on  the  site 
of  a once  royal  palace,  and  becomingly  applauded 
a fanciful  project  for  rebuilding  some  certain 
portions  of  that  palace  anew.  A few,  we  can 
conceive,  who  could  rightly  estimate  what  was 
going  on,  must  have  felt  a just  apprehension  that 
such  crotchety  proceedings  savoured  to  no 
small  degree  of  the  zeal  that  overruns  dis- 
cretion. 

Briefly  stated,  the  scheme  would  appear  to 
bo  as  follows.  To  reconstruct  so  much  of  the 
ancient  lines  of  defence  as  lay  along  the 
southern  balliura  of  the  Tower  Inner  Ward. 
It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  Inner  Ward, 
occupying  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  enceinie, 
stood  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  central  keep. 
It  had  been  set  apart,  according  to  custom,  ns 
a residence  for  the  castle  lord  and  his  suite. 
Here,  too,  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  formerly 
sat : that  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  Outer  Ward. 
With  Broad- Arrow  Tower  at  its  north-eastern 
corner,  it  had  for  its  two  northern  salient  points 
the  long  since  demolished  Cole  or  Cold  Harbour 
(west)  and  Wardrobe  (east)  Towers.  The 
former  of  these  stood  just  north  of  the  now 
garrison  main  guard-house,  being  similar  in 
plan  to  the  existing  Middle  and  Byeward 
Towers,  having  two  drum  towers  flanking  a 
gateway.  Wardrobe  Tower,  cylindrical  in 
shape,  figures,  together  with  Cold  Harbour,  in 
a survey  of  1553.  From  these  project  south- 
wards two  curtains  to  Hall  (since  Wake- 
field or  Record)  and  Julius  Ciosar’s  (Salt- 
petre or  Salt)  Towers.  These  latter,  again, 
were  connected  by  two  revetments  that  met 
about  midway,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  say 
150  degrees  at  Lanthorn  Tower.  Immediately 
southwards  of  the  White  Tower,  and  adjoining 
thereto,  was  the  castellated  Jewel  House,  an 
early  strong  home  of  the  regalia  which  about 
sixteen  years  ago  was  removed  into  Wakefield 
Tower.  Next  south  of  this  lay,  east  and  west, 
the  King’s  Hall  or  Banqueting  House,  dating 
from  a time  anterior  to  that  of  the  festivities 
which  were  held  therein  to  celebrate  the  nuptials 
of  Eleanor  of  Provence  with  Henry  III.  An 
elevation  of  the  Hall  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
earliest  known  views  of  the  Tower.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  preserved  a poem  written 
here  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  taken 
prisoner  at  Agincourt,  was  regally  incarcerated 
by  King  Henry  V.  The  MS.  is  illuminated 
with  a picture  representing  the  royal  captive  as 
engaged  upon  his  work  in  the  White  Tower,  and 
shows  in  defiance  of  all  trammels  of  perspective 
the  four  side-windows  of  the  Hall.  The  palace 
apartments  next  eastwards  of  Hall  Tower  were 
assigned  to  the  sovereign, — Lanthorn  Tower 
serving  for  his  private  bedchamber  and  closet  j 
and  here  Henry  III.  painted  his  own  chamber 
with  Antiochus’s  story.  Between  Lanthorn  and 
Salt  Towers  was  the  (Queen’s  Gallery,  abutting 
upon  or  replacing  the  embattled  curtain.  This, 
together  with  the  enter  Privy  Garden  that 
extended  to  Cradle  and  Well  Towers,  clearly 


appears  in  W.  Haiward  and  J.  Gascoyne’s  plan 
of  1597.  The  Queen’s  Buildings  ranged  north- 
wards up  the  steeply-rising  ground  towards 
Wardrobe  Tower.  In  King  Henry’s  minute 
survey  of  1532,  Lanthorn  is  styled  New  Tower, 
and  the  now  Wakefield  as  “ the  tower  where  the 
king’s  records  lie.”  In  the  survey  of  1597  the 
Great  Hall  is  already  marked  as  “ decayed.” 
As  a matter  of  fact  this  Palace  of  our  Angevin 
and  Plantagenet  kings  fell  into  disuse  and 
neglect  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Either  she 
or  her  successor  upon  the  throne  removed  the 
Great  Hall  altogether.  Other  demolitions  fol- 
lowed. Cromwell  did  much  in  this  direction  ; 
James  II.  did  more.  Ultimately  the  whole  area 
was  taken  for  ordnance  and  store  offices.  Having 
suffered  by  fire  iu  1788,  Lanthorn  Tower  was 
finally  razed  to  the  ground  in  the  ensuing  year. 
It  has  lately  been  re-edified,  and  upon  its 
pristine  foundations.  Amongst  the  foundations 
of  the  Ordnance  Stores  as  now  laid  bare  arc 
clearly  to  be  seen  those,  in  stone,  of  the  earlier 
structures.  An  exterior  plinth  facing  south- 
wards can  bo  plainly  traced  for  some  distance, 
and  in  exact  alignment  with  the  course  of  the 
former  curtain  wall.  Here,  too,  should  be 
noticed,  nearly  opposite  to  the  new  gateway 
which  is  being  pierced  through  the  Outer  Ward 
baliium,  a beautifully-laid  course  of  flint  upon 
a massive  fragment  of  the  older  masonry'. 

As  we  have  previously  shown,*  there  remain 
voluminous  official  records  of  the  constant  and 
costly  repairs  which,  for  a long  period,  were 
executed  in  these  and  other  parts  (including 
the  Mint)  of  the  Tower.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
singular  cii’cumatance  that  as  regards  the 
earlier  records,  one  of  the  very  few  entries 
which  can  be  localised  with  precision  relates  to 
Wakefield  Tower,  and  to  the  predecessor  of  the 
structure  with  which  we  are  here  more  par- 
ticularly concerned.  The  Liberate  Roll  has  an 
entry  under  date  March  2nd,  1238,  22  Hen.  Ilf., 
which  is  thus  repeated  in  the  corresponding 
Pipe  Roll : — ‘‘  Et  in  cameris  Regis  in  turri  Lond. 
reparandis  et  cheminee  Caraeri  Eegine  per- 
ficiendis  et  nno  spiro  de  bordis  bono  et  decenti 
faciendo  inter  cameram  et  capellam  nove 
turrelle  eiusdem  tnrris  propeaulam  Regis  versus 
tamisiam,  xvi.  Zi.,  iij  viij  d.  per  breve,”  &c. 
The  new  turret  here  mentioned  is  Wakefield 
Tower,  and  its  chapel  is  the  recess  that  was 
used  as  an  oratory, — the  same  recess  wherein 
was  found  the  body  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  which 
we  shall  again  speak  below. 

For  a space  of  600  years  the  kings  of  England 
used  their  citadel  as  a refuge  when  in  awe  of, 
or  actually  at  war  with,  their  subjects  ; when  iu 
ease  or  in  triumph  as  a home  and  a prison. 
Bat  whilst  always  a fortress,  the  Tower 
possessed  another  character  which  is  recalled  to 
us  by  the  quarters  that  still  represent  the 
Irish  Mint,  and  the  building  next  to  Wakefield 
Tower,  which  is  in  course  of  being  destroyed. 
The  establishment  of  the  coinage  within  the 
Tower  precints  is  supposed  to  date  from 
Edward  I.’s  reign.  There  the  Mint  remained 
until  the  beginning  of  this  centnry,  the 
machinery  being  still  employed  which  had 
been  set  up  in  the  year  1663.  The  Appro- 
priation Act  of  the  22nd  of  July,  1806, 
provided  for  the  erection  of  a new  Mint, 
with  improved  machiuery,  on  the  new  site 
at  Little  Tower-hill.  According  to  Gwynne’s 
plan,  1766,  that  was  the  site  of  the  old  Victual- 
ling Offices,  since  converted  into  the  Govern- 
ment Tobacco  Warehouses.  Martin  or  Jewel 
Towerf  {antiqnd  Brick  or  Burbridge  Tower, 
Survey  1532)  had  long  been  a residence  for  the 
Keeper  of  the  Crown  Jewels.  The  regalia 
would  appear  to  have  been  sent  here  iu  1253, 
and  the  Royal  Treasury  to  have  been  finally 
settled  here  by  King  Henry  III.  But  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  whilst  the  regalia  and  treasure 
were  originally  deposited  in  New  Temple,  King 
John  kept  some  of  his  money  at  the  Tower  ; be 
sent  4,000  marks  thither  in  1212.  Throe  years 
later  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  his  treasurer 
at  the  Tower.  In  1218,  de  Fawkenburgh  being 
treasurer,  the  treasure  and  royal  jewels  were 
stored  at  both  these  places.  From  the  Kaiendar 
of  the  Exchequer,  vol.  iii.,  we  find  14  Edward  III. 
certain  jewels  described  as  being  ” en  la  Blanche 
Tour  deiiiz  la  tour  de  Londres.”  Again, 
18  Edwqrd  III.  are  cited  “ Claves  interioris 
camerm  juxta  aulam  nigram  in  Turro  Lond* 
ubi  jocaiia  Regis  privata  reponuutnr”;  and 
under  30  idem  we  hear  of  the  “ Tresorie 


* The  Siiilder,  December  30, 1833,  and  January _0, 1883. 
+ This  must  cot  be  confounded  with  St.  Martiu’s,  nuiic 
Middle,  Tower,  or  with  the  present  Brich  Tower. 


deinz  la  haute  Toure  de  Londres.”  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clarke  has  surmised  there  were  in  later  days 
two  strong-places  5 for  he  quotes  * an  entry  of 
20  James  I.,  “ His  Majesty’s  Secret  Jewel  House 
in  the  Tower.”  The  jewels  were  taken  from 
the  Jewel  House  beside  the  White  Tower  into 
the  Martin  Tower  circa  1645.  The  later  Jewel 
House  was  then  built  for  their  safer  custody;  they 
have  since  been  deposited  in  Wakefield  Tower. 
It  would  seem  though  that  the  Treasury  House 
took  its  name  from  some  purposes  connectedwith 
the  Mint.  It  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  on  this 
spot,  in  Lord  Dartmouth’s  survey  made  between 
1681  and  1689.  It  is  prefigured  also  in  C. 
Lempricre’s  plan  of  1726,  as  engraved  by  J. 
Basire,  and  published  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries January  1,  1815.  But  the  present 
fabric,  being  of  brick,  cased  with  flint,  rubble, 
and  squared  stones,  and  having  windows  with 
stone  mullions,  quoins,  and  voussoirs,  bears  a 
date  1737.  There  are  two  rooms  on  each  floor  ; 
on  the  first  floor  is  a doorway,  now  blocked  np, 
giving  access  to  Wakefield  Tower.  The  passage 
communicates  with  the  oratory  already  men- 
tioned, and  which,  illuminated  by  a modem 
three-light  window,  is  made  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  The  oratory  may  be  identified  by 
visitors  as  being  the  recess  in  Wakefield  Tower 
wherein  are  displayed  the  insigpiia  of  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle.  When  this  latter  served  as 
a storehouse  for  the  Records  a part  of  the 
papers  were  kept  in  the  Treasury  House,  which 
was  fitted  up  with  shelves  and  cupboards  for  that 
purpose.  The  upper  floors,  originally  two  in 
number,  are  gained  by  a newel  staircase.  In 
the  Crowle  Pennant  are  some  interesting  water- 
colours by  C.  Tomkins  (1801)  of  this  and  Wake- 
field Tower  iu  their  character  of  depositories 
for  the  Records.  In  his  view,  taken  from  tlio 
south,  of  the  Treasury  House  the  legend 
“ Record  Office  ” is  inscribed  beneath  the  royal 
ooat  of  arms,  bearing  Queen  Elizabeth’s  motto 
“ Semper  Eadem,”  yet  above  the  door.  We 
understand  that  the  doorway,  together  with 
its  heraldic  achievement,  will  be  preserved 
for  a while  in  situ.  The  present  third  floor, 
altogether  of  brick,  but  with  windows  corre- 
sponding to  those  beneath,  has  been  added  since 
the  date  of  C.  Tomkins’s  picture.  A little  door 
at  the  top  opens  on  to  the  roof  of  Wakefield 
Tower,  whence  another  doorway  commnnicates 
with  Garden,  popularly  known  as  Bloody, 
Tower;  and  so  on  to  Raleigh’s  Walk  and  the 
Queen’s  House  beyond. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHHUOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meetings  of  this  Association 
having  been  held  for  many  years  in  the 
southern  or  western  portions  of  the  country,  it 
was  determined  this  year  to  hold  the  con- 
gress in  some  northern  district.  An  invitation 
having  been  received  from  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Darlington,  it  was  accordingly 
resolved  to  hold  the  meeting  in  that  town. 
Its  advantages  as  a centre  for  the  many 
objects  of  interest  in  the  locality  cannot  be 
overrated,  and  consequently  a very  attractive 
programme  of  places  to  be  visited  has  been 
prepared  by  the  local  committees,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Pritchett  being  honorary  local  secretary  for  the 
district  aroond  the  town,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hooppell  for  that  around  Bishop  Auckland, 
which  will  be  visited  by  the  Association. 

Monday,  July  26th.  — A large  number  of 
n^embers  assembled  at  Darlington  to-day  to 
commence  the  proceedings.  Unfortunately  the 
weather  was  most  uupropitious,  the  rain  falling 
heavily,  from  early  morning  until  the  day  came 
to  a close,  without  cessation.  Tho  programme, 
however,  was  adhered  to,  visits  being  made  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  to  the  curious 
churches  at  Haughton-le-Skerne  and  Aycliffo. 
Tho  former  is  a building  of  early  foundation, 
having  a western  tower  of  very  plain  workman- 
ship with  Early  Norman  features ; tho  latter  pos- 
sesses several  curious  fragments  of  Saxon  crosses. 
Tho  objects  of  interest  in  both  these  build- 
ings were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hylton  Longstaffe. 
After  a necessary  interval  of  rest  duo  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  members  and 
their  friends  in  greatly  increased  numbers 
assembled  at  four  o’clock  in  the  reference- 
room  of  the  Darlington  Free  Library,  which 
has  been  kindly  placed  at  the  service  of  the 


* Paper  on  the  “ Military  Arcliiteuturo  of  the  Tower,” 
read  July,  1886.  at  a Con^reaa  of  Ihc  Archieological  Justi. 
tute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Asaociation  by  tbe  local  autboritiea.  The  re- 
ception by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to 
inangiirate  tho  meeting  -was  then  proceeded 
■with,  the  Mayor  cordially  bidding  the  members 
a hearty  welcome  to  Darlington. 

The  President  of  the  Congress,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  then  delivered  hia  iuangnral  address,  of 
which  the  following  includes  the  parts  most 
directly  referring  to  architectural  study : — 
I know  no  part  of  the  country  where  there 
are  more  objects  of  interest  for  the  archaeologist 
than  the  county  of  Durham  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood — the  area  which  you  have  under- 
taken to  explore  this  year.  Moreover,  it  has  a 
special  attraction  for  the  antiquary,  in  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  ages  yield  the  richest  harvest. 
These  northern  counties  had  no  small  hand  in 
the  making  of  England.  The  ancient  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  was  for  some  generations  the 
focus  of  light  and  learning ; tbe  centre  of 
civilisation  and  order  iu  this  island.  Tho 
present  county  and  diocese  of  Durham  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  old  Northumbrian  kingdom. 
Following  the  practice  of  several  of  my  pre- 
decessors, I shall  adopt  a rough  chronological 
order  in  the  few  remarks  which  I have  to  make. 
Tou  must  forgive  me,  however,  if  I say  nothing 
of  primeval  man  5 nothing  of  the  earliest  race 
which  inhabited  what  is  now  England. 

I shall  be  content  to  take  tbe  Homan  occu- 
pation as  my  starting-point.  Now,  I consider 
that  the  archmological  remains  are  especially 
eloquent  here.  It  is  a recognised  maxim  in 
political  economy  that  the  most  valuable 
legends  of  economic  science  are  to  be  learned  on 
the  frontier  of  cultivation.  The  corresponding 
rule  seems  to  hold  with  the  history  of  races  and 
empires.  If  you  would  appreciate  the  true 
greatness  of  England,  and  of  the  English  race, 
you  should  go  not  to  Manchester,  or  Liverpool, 
or  Glasgow,  not  oven  the  great  Metropolis 
itself,  but  to  India,  Australia,  and  America  for 
its  most  striking  manifestations.  In  like 
manner,  Roman  greatness  is  best  measured  and 
appreciated  on  tho  Roman  frontier.  When  we 
consider  wbat  recent  scientific  discovery  and 
invention  have  done  for  ourselves,  how  largely 
we  are  indebted  to  steam  and  electricity,  and 
how  crippled  we  should  feel  ourselves  if  we 
were  restricted  once  moro  to  the  means  of 
travel  and  communication  which  satisfied  our 
great  grandfathers — we  shall  be  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  achievements  of  the  Romans 
seventeen  centuries  earlier  in  the  remote 
provinces  of  the  lilmpire,  distant  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  miles  from  the  centre  of 
government.  Hadrian’s  Wall,  through  great 
tracts,  tra  verses  very  sparsely -inhabited  country 
districts  with  only  here  and  there  a homestead 
at  wide  intervals.  Bat  the  remains  show  that 
in  tho  time  of  tho  Roman  occupation  it  must 
have  gathered  about  it,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  a larger  and  varied  population,  very 
much  larger  than  has  inhabited  the  district  at 
any  time  since,  and  that  this  population  was 
furnished  with  all  the  chief  appliances  of 
Roman  civilisation. 

We  claim  it  not  tho  least  merit  of  archseology 
that  it  counterbalances  the  vagaries  and  re- 
dresses the  injustices  of  literature.  Probably 
there  were  no  two  sovereigns  to  whom  Rome 
owed  so  great  obligations,  none  who  did  so  much 
to  preserve  her  from  early  decay,  as  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus  I’ius.  To  both  these  great 
emperors  literature  has  been  cruelly  unjust. 
The  historical  record  of  these  two  long  and 
illustrious  reigns, — of  the  former  moro  espe- 
cially,— is  miserably  scanty ; yet  their  fame  is 
written  across  this  island,  from  sea  to  sea,  in 
imperishable  characters  of  stone. 

The  Roman  Wall  is  a speaking  monument  to 
the  policy  of  Hadrian.  Of  this  wall  itself  I 
need  say  nothing.  I believe  that  it  is  your 
intention  to  visit  it,  and  full  justice  has  been 
done  to  the  subject  by  an  eminent  local  anti- 
quary. But  the  proximity  of  this  Roman  wall 
has  scored  Durham  with  roads  and  dotted  it 
with  stations.  Thus  Watling-street, — our 
Watling-street,  — enters  Durham  at  Pierce- 
bridge,  where  it  is  traceable  in  the  modem 
road  for  miles,  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
traverses  tbe  whole  country  from  south  to 
north  in  three  giant  strides,  each  footprint 
being  marked  by  a Roman  camp, — Binchester, 
Lanchester,  Ebebester.  All  these  three  stations 
are  full  of  interest,  and  all  would  repay  inves- 
tigation, if  you  had  the  time.  The  first  of 
them  I see  you  intend  to  visit,  and  you  will  be 
in  safo  hands  there  also.  Another  great  road, 
beginning  at  St.  David’s,  and  passing  through 
Birmingham  and  York,  entered  the  county  of 


Durham  (probably  at  Pounteys  Bridge),  and 
crossing  the  Wear,  terminated  in  the  North  at 
the  Tyne.  But  these  two  main  arteries  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  road  system  of  the  Romans 
in  this  connty.  Local  names  in  abundance 
testify  to  this  fact.  Chester-le-Street,  Stainton, 
and  Leamside  may  serve  as  examples  of  many 
such  names  which  indicate  the  Roman  occu- 
pation. 

But  I must  not  delay  longer  on  the  first 
epoch.  The  Roman  occupation  ceased  early  in 
the  fifth  centnry.  The  native  British  were  not 
permitted  to  build  unmolested  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Roman  civilisation.  A whirlwind  and 
a deluge  of  foreign  invasion  swept  over  the 
land,  carrying  everything  before  it.  Hence 
there  is  an  absolute  discontinuity  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Saxon  era.  It  is  in  this  second, 
— the  Saxon, — epoch  that  we  boast  onr  posses- 
sion of  antiquarian  treasures  such  as  no  other 
connty  in  England  can  show.  When  I spoke  of 
Northumbria  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  making 
of  England,  it  was  to  the  beginning  of  this 
period  that  I especially  referred.  The  light 
which  afterwards  spread  over  Europe  through 
Alcuin,  and  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  a new 
civilisation,  was  kindled  in  Northumbria  by 
Hilda  and  Benedict  Biscop  and  Bede  from  the 
spark  transmitted  from  Iona.  The  remains  of 
the  twin  monasteries  of  Benedict  Biscop,  St. 
Peter,  Moukwearmoutb,  and  St.  Paul’s,  Jarrow, 
still  exist,  ‘‘plain  for  all  folk  to  see.” 

The  scepticism  as  to  any  genuine  remains  of 
Saxon  architecture,  by  which  former  genera- 
tions of  archteologists  sought  to  compensate 
for  hasty  and  over-sanguine  theories  iu  other 
directions,  has  passed  away.  Few,  if  any,  will 
doubt  that  we  now  have  at  both  these  places 
remains  of  the  original  structures,  and,  happily, 
these  are  dated  edifices.  The  actual  dedication- 
stone  of  Jarrow,  the  younger  of  tbe  two  by 
about  ten  years,  is  extant.  It  declares  that  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  ou  the  9th  of  the  Kalends 
of  May  (April  24),  in  tho  fifteenth  year  of 
Ecfrid  the  King,  and  in  the  fourth  of  Ceolfrid 
the  Abbot,  and  under  God’s  guidance,  tho 
founder  of  the  said  church,  i.e.,  A.D.  68-t.  Tho 
remarkable  fact  is  that,  though  the  Romans 
were  so  eminent  as  builders,  they  left  no 
disciples  behind  them  in  these  jiurts.  Tho  twin 
churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  modest 
and  humble  structures  indeed,  compared  with 
the  mighty  piles  reared  for  civil  and  military 
purposes  by  the  Homans.  Yet  Benedict  Biscop 
was  obliged  to  import  masons  from  tbe  Conti- 
nent to  erect  them,  as  afterwards  he  imported 
glaziers  to  fill  tho  windows.  The  language  in 
which  Bede  describes  this  incident  is  highly 
instructive  to  the  antiquary.  Benedict  Biscop, 
he  tells  ns,  brought  fromPrance,‘‘Caenientario8 
qui  lapideam  sibi  eccleaiam  juxta  Romanurum 
quem  semper  amabat,  morem  facereut,” — 
masons  who  should  erect  a stone  church  after 
the  manner  of  the  Romans,  which  he  always 
loved.  Thus  the  incident  marks  an  epoch,  and 
the  notice  which  records  it  has  both  a retro- 
spective and  a prospective  reference.  As  retro- 
spective, it  shows  that  the  churches  liitherto 
built  in  these  parts  were  wooden  structures,  as 
we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  earliest, 
Lindisfarne  Church,  built  by  St.  Finan,  about 
twenty  years  earlier,  ‘‘  entirely  of  hewn  oak 
and  thatched  with  reeds.”  This  early  style 
Bede  calls  the  Scottish,  i.e.,  the  Irish,  which  is  , 
thus  distinguished  from  the  Roman.  As  pro- 
spective, the  notice  points  forward  to  a great 
future  for  tho  architectural  style  thus  iuitiated 
in  England,  for  hero  in  these  twin  churches  of 
Benedict  Biscop,  as  Dr.  Freeman  has  reminded 
us,  we  have  the  primitive  Romauesqne,  the  first 
beginning  of  that  modification  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, with  its  typical  circular  arch,  which, 
in  its  later  English  form,  is  commonly  called 
Norman.  Bat,  prospectively,  this  incident  is 
significant  not  only  to  the  antiquary  and  the 
architect,  but  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian  as 
well.  The  twin  monasteries  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  named  after  the  two  great 
Basilicas  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Benedict 
Biscop  paid  several  visits  to  Rome  in  connexion 
with  their  building.  The  style  of  architecture 
was  Roman.  This  was  the  first  intermingling, 
— momentous  in  its  consequences, — of  two 
separate  streams  of  Christian  teaching  and 
influence  in  the  Northumbrian  Church. 

A third  building,  which  ranks  at  least  as  high 
as  these  in  architectural  interest,  is  the  ancient 
Saxon  church  of  Escomb,  to  which  also  a visit 
is  projected.  I said  deliberately  “ architectui'al” 
interest, for, unlike  Monkwearmouthand  Jarrow, 
it  is  absolutely  without  a history.  Partly  for 
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this  reason,  and  partly  owing  to  its  somewhat 
retired  situation,  its  true  character  remained 
unrecognised  till  a very  few  years  ago.  It  will 
interest  yon,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  the  other 
day  I stumbled  on  a report  made  by  a rural 
dean  to  my  predecessor,  in  which  he  states  that 
the  old  church  is  “ in  a sad  state  of  decay,  and 
would  be  better  removed,  if  it  could  be  done." 
Happily  it  escaped  demolition.  The  solidity  of 
the  masonry  would  have  rendered  this  a very 
difficult  task;  and,  meanwhile,  its  venerable 
age  has  been  recognised.  It  has  since  been 
carefully  repaired,  and  is  safe  henceforward. 
An  eminent  archgeologist  has  truly  described  it 
as  “ a church  Saxon  from  end  to  end."  Unlike 
the  twin  churches  of  Benedict  Biscop,  its 
pristine  character  has  not  been  ohscm'ed  by  any 
later  changes  or  additions.  So  far  as  I am 
entitled  to  form  an  opinion,  I see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  of  nearly  tho  same  anti- 
quity. About  a quarter  of  a centnry  after  the 
building  of  the  Jarrow  church,  Naiton,  the 
Pictish  king,  wrote  to  request  Ceolfrid,  the 
abbot  of  tho  two  monasteries,  to  send  him 
builders  (architectos)  that  they  might  build 
among  bis  own  people  a church  of  stone  after 
the  manner  of  the  Romars,  and  these  builders 
accordingly  were  sent.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
Benedict  Biscop  had  reared  a school  of  expe- 
rienced masons,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  their 
services  would  bo  in  requisition  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees. 
Tbe  remaining  church  of  Escomb,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  only  one  example  of  several 
such  buildings  which  once  were  standing  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  If  it  had  been  demolished 
thirty  years  ago  no  record  at  all  would  have 
remained  of  this  exceptionally  important  speci- 
men of  its  age  and  style.  But  this  structure  is 
highly  interesting  from  another  point  of  view. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  Roman  stones  conveyed 
thither  from  the  neighbouring  Roman  station  of 
Vinovia.  An  inscribed  stone  with  the  letters 
LEG.  YI.  (the  legion  which  had  its  head- 
quarters at  York),  turned  upside  down,  is  a 
sermon  in  itself.  I delight  to  regard  it  as 
emblematic  of  the  attitude  which  the  Christian 
Church  held  towards  the  preceding  Roman 
civilisation, — at  once  incorporating  it  and  over- 
throwing it. 

I have  now  arrived  at  the  Norman  period, 
and  how  can  I do  otherwise  than  take  you  at 
once  to  Durham  P If  Monkwearmouth  and 
Jarrow  and  Escomb  have  shown  you  the  begin- 
nings of  English  Romanesqne,  here,  at  a dis- 
tance of  a few  miles,  you  have  its  climax  and 
latest  efforts.  Durham  exhibits  a complete 
series  of  Norman  work  iu  its  most  typical  and 
splendid  forms.  The  series  commences  with 
the  chapel  in  tho  castle,  and  it  ends  with  the 
Galilee  of  Pudsey.  The  first  reminds  us  in  its 
rude  sculptures  of  Saxon  work  : the  last  is 
already  on  the  very  verge  of  Early  Pointed.  Of 
Durham  Cathedral  I am  afraid  to  speak,  lest  I 
should  appear  to  exaggerate!  Taking  into 
account  not  the  building  only,  but  its  sur- 
roundings, I venture  to  think  that  it  has  no 
rival  at  home  or  abroad, — a splendid  architec- 
tural jewel  in  a perfect  natural  setting. 

Tho  Monastery  of  Durham  is  another  point 
to  which  I desire  to  direct  your  attention.  The 
cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation  were,  as  you 
know,  tho  homes  of  corporations  of  secular 
priests.  Tho  cathedrals  of  tho  new,  or 
Henry  VIIl.’s  foundation,  were  monastic  in- 
stitutions, the  homes  of  regular  clergy.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  perfect  type  of 
the  former,  for  the  study  of  the  archmologist, 
is  \\’’ells,  where  the  ancient  buildings  are  so 
largely  preserved  ; while  the  most  perfect  type 
of  the  latter  is  Durham.  No  old  monastic 
buildings  in  England,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  are 
so  complete.  Almost  all  the  prmcij)al  elements 
of  the  monastery  remain  substantially  as  they 
were  of  old.  1 would  gladly  have  lingered  over 
the  Early  English  and  subsequent  work  in  the 
cathedral.  I could  have  wished  also  to  conduct 
you  through  the  other  churches  of  the  city, — 
almost  all  of  them  exhibiting  interesting  fea- 
tures of  an  early  date.  But  I must  now  hurry 
rapidly  to  a conclusion.  The  ancient  churches 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Durham  are  not  thickly 
scattered  over  the  ground,  as  they  are,  for 
instance,  in  the  eastern  counties.  The  popula- 
tion in  ancient  times  must  have  been  very 
sparse,  and  the  parishes  were  consequently 
very  extensive.  Six  or  seven  parishes  would 
have  spanned  the  whole  county  from  north  to 
south,  or  from  oast  to  west.  There  are  uow 
some  240  parishes  in  Durham.  Of  these,  about 
two-thirds  have  been  constituted  during  tbe 
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present  century,  and  (with  few  exceptions) 
during  the  last  forty  years.  But,  while  the  old 
churches  are  comparatively  few,  it  is  quite  the 
exception  to  find  one  which  has  not  features  of 
real  interest  for  the  antiquary. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  trace  the  development 
of  Pointed  architecture,  as  exemplified  in  the 
churches  in  this  county.  I would  only  say 
generally  that  we  have  a much  richer  series  of 
examples  in  the  early  stages  than  in  the  later, 
and  that  the  decline  is  gradual  as  time  advances. 
Our  fiuest  examples  belong  to  the  Early  English 
or  First  Pointed,  while  the  Perpendicular  is  the 
worst  represented  of  all.  We  have  not,  so  far 
as  I remember,  a single  purely  Perpendicular 
church  of  any  considerable  pretensions.  Of 
oastles,  wo  can  boast  several  striking  ex- 
amples,— Raby  and  Brancepeth,  Lumley  and 
Hylton,  and  Barnard,  not  to  mention  Durham, 
of  which  I have  spoken  already.  You  will 
visit  the  first  and  the  last;  and  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  single  out  two  more  imposing 
straotures  of  their  kind  than  these. 

On  its  conclusion,  tbeRev.  Prebendary  Scarth, 
on  behalf  of  the  Association,  returned  thanks  to 
the  Bishoji  for  his  address,  referring  in  grace- 
ful terms  to  the  interest  which  the  bishop  has 
ever  shown  in  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  in- 
stancing their  value  as  evidences  of  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  early  times.  Notwith- 
standing the  continued  downpour,  which  was 
now  heavier  if  possible  than  it  had  been  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  party  followed 
the  bishop  to  the  parish  church  to  listen  to  an 
address  which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Pritchett 
within  the  building.  Darlington  Chm*ch  is  one 
of  the  fiuest,  if  nob  the  finest,  church  iu  the 
county,  the  cathedral  being  excepted.  It  is 
cruciform  in  plan,  having  a tower  and  stone 
spire  at  the  crossing.  The  body  of  the  fabric 
is  of  pure  Early  English  work,  the  chancel  being 
the  earliest  portion  ; the  building  having  many 
evidences  that  it  was  begun  at  the  east  end  and 
continued  onwards  to  the  west,  there  being 
slight  differences  of  style  between  the  western 
and  the  eastern  parts.  The  tower  and  spire  are 
of  Flowing  Decorated  work,  while  there  are 
many  windows  in  the  south  and  north  aisles  of 
the  nave  of  the  same  date.  At  this  period  the 
low  walls  of  the  aisles,  which  supported  high* 
pitched  roofs,  were  raised  and  flat  roofs  sub- 
stituted. The  work  is  of  great  purity  and 
elegance,  the  mouldings  being  very  effective 
and  the  ornamentation  good,  the  effect  being 
greatly  heightened  by  the  retention  of  the  high 
leaded  roofs  to  the  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel. 
The  erection  of  the  tower  and  spire  having 
caused  the  arches  to  settle,  there  are  some 
carious  evidences  of  the  expedients  adopted  to 
counteract  the  effect.  Tims,  wo  find  openings 
walled  up,  and  various  works  of  addition  to  the 
piers,  while  a stone  rood  screen  was  built 
at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  into  which 
access  was  gained  under  an  arch  of  massive 
ribs.  This  still  remains,  and  the  modern 
organ  is  erected  upon  it,  projecting  too 
much  for  good  effect  westwards  and  east- 
wards. The  choir  stalls  remain  in  the  chancel, 
the  church  having  been  Collegiate.  This  is  an 
instance  of  a church  used  by  two  bodies,  the 
nave  having  been  originally  the  parish  church. 
The  piers  and  arches  are  much  plainer  than 
those  elsewhere,  probably  on  this  account,  and 
the  piers  are  on  each  side,  of  different  patterns. 
The  body  of  the  church  was  restored  by  Sir  G. 
Scott,  the  chancel  by  Mr.  Pritchett.  Some 
fragments  of  Saxon  interlaced  stones,  portions 
of  crosses,  &c.,  found  during  the  works,  were 
examined  by  the  visitors  with  much  interest. 
There  are,  doubtless,  portions  of  the  building 
which  preceded  the  present  one.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert.  A hasty  glance  in 
I parsing  and  no  more  was  given  to  the  curious 
red-bi’ick  seventeenth  century  house  which 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard. 

A dinner  was  held  in  the  evening  at  the 
Trevelyan  Arms,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  being 
in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Mayor  of 
Darlington,  Mr.  Fry,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brinton,  M.P., 
Eev.  Canon  Scott-Robertson,  Rev.  Prebendary 
1 Scarth,  and  a goodly  number  of  the  local 
inhabitants. 

I Tuesday,  .Inly  27th. — The  weather  was  more 
I propitioHs,  a cause  for  congratulation,  since  the 
day  was  devoted  to  a survey  of  the  beauties  of 
I Durham  Cathedral.  One  day  only  will  he 
■ devoted  to  the  capital  of  the  county,  since  a 
, congress  was  held  there  in  1866.  The  view  of 
I the  cathedral,  grandly  towering  above  the  river 
Wear,  was  seen  to  great  advantage,  as  the  rain 
clouds  were  gradually  clearing  off  the  landscape. 


The  visitors  lingered  on  the  fine  ancient  bridge 
which  gives  access  to  the  city  from  the  railway 
station,  in  contemplation  of  the  view  np  the 
river, — the  cathedral  and  castle  forming  a 
majestic  group  of  buildings.  Passing  along  the 
well-wooded  walk  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
the  ascent  was  made  from  below  the  walls  of 
the  Galilee,  and  along  the  cloisters,  at  once  into 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  for  morning  service. 
The  time  of  service  was  altered  sufficiently  to 
allow  for  the  arrival  of  the  visitors.  On  the 
conclusion  of  morning  prayer,  the  Dean  of 
Durham  bade  the  party  welcome,  and  related  the 
history  of  the  foundation  of  the  present  fabric. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowlor, 
who  proceeded  to  render  a lucid  description  of 
the  architectural  glories  of  the  building,  point- 
ing out  the  reasons  for  belief  that  tho  work  was 
begun  at  the  east  end,  and  pursued  westward, 
the  entire  design  being  tho  work  of  one  mind, 
although  the  differences  of  detail  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  some  length  of  time  must  have 
elapsed  before  the  completion  of  the  west  end 
of  tho  nave,  the  vaulting  being  the  last  portion 
erected.  While  the  north  transept  has  round 
arches,  moulded  only,  the  nave  has  pointed 
arches  ornamented  with  tho  zigzag  ornament. 
The  change  of  detail  is  very  apparent  where 
the  first  bays  of  the  nave  join  the  others,  the 
zigzag  ornament  not  appearing  in  any  of  the 
eastern  ports.  Tho  line  of  the  old  Norman 
apse  was  pointed  out,  as  was  also  the  western 
Galilee,  with  its  light  pillars  and  arches  of 
elaborate  Norman  work  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  pointed  arches,  although  the 
building  was  tho  work  or  erected  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Pudsey,  1154-1159.  An  earlier  date 
was,  however,  given  by  Mr.  Fowler  for  the 
erection  of  the  pointed  vaulting  of  the  nave. 
Passing  into  the  retro-choir,  the  position  of 
St.  Cuthbert’s  shrine  was  pointed  out,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  approach  and  exit  of  the  pilgrims. 
The  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  was  then 
deaenbed,  and  the  small  variations  of  design 
indicate  that,  while  the  general  conception  and 
the  main  bulk  of  the  work  are  due  to  Bishop 
Poor,  yet  a long  period  must  have  intervened 
before  its  completion.  The  conventual 
buildings  were  then  inspected,  and  many 
regrets  were  expressed  by  the  party  at  the 
ruthless  demolition  of  the  fine  Norman  Chapter 
House  in  the  last  century.  Tho  portion  re- 
maining attests  the  beauty  !of  the  whole 
fabric.  In  the  dormitory,  which  at  Durham 
extends  at  right  angles  to  the  west  front, 
instead  of  as  usual  in  a line  with  the  transept, 
a vast  number  of  objects  of  the  highest 
antiquarian  interest  are  preserved.  The  Rev. 
Canon  Greenwell  undertook  the  description  of 
the  greatest  nnmbor  of  these.  He  pointed  out 
the  unique  collection  of  stones  covered  with 
elaborate  patterns,  derived  from  several 
churches  in  the  locality,  found  during  the 
process  of  repair.  The  style  of  ornament- 
ation is  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the 
Saxon  MSS.  of  the  seventh  and  following 
centuries,  and  he  described  the  style  as  Irish, 
the  work  of  Chj-istian  times,  derived  from 
Iona  and  Lindisfarne.  Their  consideration  is 
certainly  a new  page  in  the  history  of  art. 
There  are  preserved  in  the  library  various 
relics  from  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert,  found 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Raine.  Here  is  the 
pectoral  cross,  part  of  some  Eastern  or  Sicilian 
stuff,  forming  part  of  the  saint’s  robe,  and 
many  others.  In  another  case,  with  other 
precious  MSS.,  is  one  written  by  the  Yonerable 
Bede. 

Mr.  Fowler  escorted  the  party  to  the  Castle, 
where,  after  luncheon  had  been  partaken  of,  the 
Norman  gallery,  the  extremely  Early  Norman 
chapel,  and  the  later  chapel,  enlarged  by  Bishop 
Cousins,  were  examined.  The  old  east  end  of 
this  building,  it  is  apparent,  had  been  taken 
down  by  this  bishop,  lengthened  one  bay,  and 
the  end  rebuilt  again.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell 
then  led  the  party  into  the  museum  on  the 
castle  green,  where  he  described  the  Roman 
remains  found  daring  the  recent  excavations  at 
Binchesber  (Vinovinm) . These  consist  of  pottery 
of  all  classes,  and  many  curious  relics  in  metal. 
The  proceedings  at  Durham  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  a reception  given  by  the  Dean.  The 
whole  of  tho  old  buildings  of  the  Deanery  were 
thrown  open  for  inspection.  The  party  returned 
to  Darlington  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
versazione given  by  Mr.  Theodore  Fry,  M.P.  for 
the  borough,  and  Mrs.  Fry,  at  their  residence, 
Woodburn,  adjoining  the  town. 

Wednesday,  the  28tb,  was  devoted  to  the 
inspection  of  some  of  the  finest  remains  iu  the 


north  of  England,  having  additional  interest 
from  the  beauty  of  their  local  surroundings. 
The  day  was  extremely  fine,  and  the  i)arty  was 
large.  A short  visit  was  made  to  Coniscliffe 
Church  in  passing,  and  its  fine  site  inspected. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  churches  in  Durham  which 
possesses  a spire.  Proceeding  onwards  to 
Pierce  Bridge  the  few  remaining  traces  of  the 
Roman  station  were  pointed  out  by  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Scarth,  and  its  relation  to  the 
straight  Roman  road  coming  up  from  Yorkshire 
was  explained.  The  road  crossed  tho  Tees  not  far 
from  the  station  and  the  present  bridge;  the 
banka  of  the  river  being  high  at  this  point,  tho 
position  of  the  bridge  called  forth  somo 
discussion.  Gainford  Church  was  afterwards 
inspected  and  described  by  Sir  James  A. 
Picton,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A. 
The  building  is  a good  specimen  of  a Durham 
church,  mostly  in  the  prevalent  Early  English 
style,  having  tall  cylindrical  shafts  and  lancet 
windows,  the  tower  being  open  to  the  aisles 
and  nave,  the  former  going  up  to  the  west 
front.  There  is  in  the  rectory  gardens  a large 
number  of  stones  with  interlaced  patterns,  of 
pre-Norman  date,  the  style  of  ornamentation 
being  similar  to  that  of  tho  Irish  MSS. 
The  Eev.  Prebendary  Scarth  pointed  out 
part  of  a Roman  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Dolyohenus,  the  patron  of  ironworkers,  which 
was  found  during  the  restoration  of  the  church 
in  1864,  having  been  used  as  part  of  one  of  tho 
shafts  of  the  tower  arch,  cat  to  a circular  form, 
which  partially  obliterated  the  inscription.  It 
is  now  kept  under  cover  iu  the  rectory  garden. 
Staindrop  Church  was  next  visited,  aud  here 
the  party  was  met  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Lipscombe,  who  read  a paper  descriptive  of  the 
history  of  the  building.  The  work  shows  clearly 
how  the  church  grew  from  a small  nave  and 
chancel  in  very  early  times  to  tho  present 
ample  structure.  Tho  work  is  maiuly  of  Early 
English  date,  but  on  the  widening  of  tho  aisles 
in  the  fourteenth  century  they  were  rebuilt 
with  good  Flowing  Decorated  windows.  The 
tower  is  Early  English,  capped  by  a belfry  of 
Decorated  date,  which  takes  the  place  of  a 
former  spire.  It  starts  from  the  face  of  the  old 
corbel  table,  and  is  larger,  therefore,  than  the 
tower  beneath  it,  presenting  an  appearance 
more  curious  than  beautiful.  There  are  somo 
very  remarkable  monuments  within  the  church, 
modern  as  well  as  ancient.  Mr.  Brock  pointed 
ont  a Saxon  sun-dial,  built  up  as  old  material  in 
tho  walling,  over  tho  chancel  arch.  There  are 
a few  interlaced  patterns  on  other  stones  on  the 
north  side.  Progress  was  then  made  for  Rahy 
Castle,  which  was  thrown  open  for  inspection 
by  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland.  This  fine  castellated  pile  and  the 
beautiful  park  in  which  it  stands  wore  seen 
to  great  advantage  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the 
day.  After  luncheon  in  the  great  entrance- 
hall,  the  party  inspected  all  the  ancient  portions 
of  the  building,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Scarth.  After  the  perambulation, 
the  Rov.  J.  F.  Hodgson  read  a paper  in  the 
Great  Hall,  on  the  history  of  the  fabric,  almost 
all  of  which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  centuiy. 
He  ridiculed  the  freely-received  statements  that 
700  Barons  ever  dined  in  Nevill’a  Hall,  showing 
that  there  were  never  700  Barons  in  existence. 
The  remains  of  the  old  Minstrels’  Gallery  are 
incorporated  iu  the  present  end  wall.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  old  views  and  prints 
showing  the  aspect  of  the  building  in  the  last 
century.  The  paintings,  Hiram  Power’s 

“ Greek  Slave,”  the  excellent  scries  of  family 
portraits,  and  the  beautiful  china  having  been 
inspected,  the  party  took  their  departure,  and 
proceeded  to  Barnard  Castle,  fine  views  of  the 
country  over  Teesdale  into  Yorkshire  being 
visible  all  the  way.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
were  inspected,  and  the  singular  flat-vaultod 
ceiling  of  tho  keep  inspected.  The  keep  is  a 
circular  tower  built  of  excellent  coursed 
masonry,  and  it  stands  in  the  line  of  the 
curtain  wall  of  the  inner  court,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  lofty  banka  of  the  river  Tees. 
The  approach  to  the  town  from  the  south 
is  effectively  commanded  by  the  castle,  the 
fine  old  bridge  of  approach  being  at  a 
much  lower  level.  The  unrivalled  scenery 
of  the  river  was  seen  at  its  best.  After 
a short  inspection  of  the  parish  church,  or 
rather  chapel,  which  was  described  by  Sir  J. 
Picton,  progress  was  made  for  tbe  ruins  of 
Egglestoue  Abbey,  which  stands  on  a bold 
knoll  above  the  Tees,  in  one  of  its  most  beau- 
tiful portions.  Elevated  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  be 
low  from  the  higher  road  along  which  tbe 
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A.  A.  Judges’  retiring-rooms. 

B. B.  Magistrates’  retiring-rooms. 

C.  Coroner’s  reliriDg-rooms. 

D. D.  Jury  retiring-room. 

E. E.  Witnesses’ waiting-rooms. 

F. F.  Witnesses  immediately  wanted, 

1.  Sheriff’s’  room. 

Iji.  Private  entrance  for  Judges  and  the  Bar. 

2.  Couaultation-room.  No.  1. 

3 and  22.  Solicitors’ clerks. 

4 and  21.  Solicitors’  rooms. 

6.  Defoudants*  witnesses. 


6.  Plaintiffs’  witnesses. 

7.  Mule  witnesses  for  the  defence. 

8.  Porter’s  store. 

9.  Entrance  to  the  public  corridor  on  the  5rst  floor. 
111.  Female  witoeasea  for  the  defence. 

11.  First-class  refreshment-room. 

12.  Serving-room. 

13.  Receiving-otfioe. 

14.  Post,  telegraph,  and  telephone  olEce. 

15.  Ladies’  room. 

16.  Summoning  officer. 

17.  Magistrates’  clerks’  roomi. 

18.  Graud  jury  stairs. 


19.  Male  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

20.  Female  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

23.  Clerk  of  Indictment. 

24.  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 

25.  Jury  in  waiting. 

28.  Barristers'  clerks. 

27.  Vestibule. 

28.  Solicitors’  lockers. 

29.  Porter  and  left  luggage. 

31.  Entrance  to  police  cells. 

31.  Charge  ofBce. 

32.  Lift. 

Ground  Plan. 


Selected  Design  for  Birmingham  Law  Cou)ts,  hij  Mr.  Aston  TT'eM)  and  Hr.  E.  Ingress  Bell.- 


visitors  travelled.  TLe  ruins  are  of  great 
interest,  and  consist  of  part  of  a cruciform 
cliurcii  without  aisles,  and  the  entire  eastern 
range  of  monastic  buildings,  now  in  a state  of 
great  dilapidation,  but  still  roofed  in.  The 
windows  of  the  church  are  admirable  ex- 
amples of  elegant  design,  with  a moderate 
amount  of  workmanship  in  relation  to 
the  effect  produced.  The  pencil  of  many 
a student  might  be  devoted  with  consider- 
able benefit  to  the  elucidation  of  these  remains. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth 
century ; a small  portion  of  the  earlier  twelfth- 
century  work  remains  on  the  north  side,  while 
a fourteenth  century  staircase  turret  has  been 
added  on  the  south.  At  some  later  period,  the 
walls  of  the  church  were  raised  a few  feet,  for 
no  very  apparent  reason,  above  the  old  corbel 
tables.  The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  a visit  to  the  Homan  station  at  Greta 
Bridge,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Hev.  Pre- 
bendary Scarth,  and  a somewhat  hasty  visit  to 
Rokeby  Park,  where,  perhaps,  the  best  portion 
of  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  Tees  Valle  the 


junction  of  the  Tees  and  the  Greta,  was  in- 
spected. The  return  journey  to  Darlington  was 
made  at  a late  hour. 

We  will  resnme  our  notes  of  the  meeting 
next  week. 


Jllustrafions. 

SELECTED  DESIGN  FOR  THE 
BIRMINGHAM  LAW  COURTS. 

E give  this  week  the  perspective  view  of 
the  design  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb  and  Mr. 
Ingress  Bell,  which  has  been  selected 
for  execution  (with  perhaps  some  slight 
modification)  by  the  Birmingham  Town  Council, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Waterhouse. 
We  have  fully  commented  on  the  design  in  oar 
article  in  another  column. 

We  append  the  plan  of  the  ground  floor, 
which  includes  the  main  departments  of  the 
building. 


BIRMINGHAM  LAW  COURTS. 

I'ESIG.NS  sritMITTED  IN  THE  FIRST  CO.MPETITII 

Concurrently  with  the  selected  design 
give  two  sheets  of  designs  which  were  i 
mitted  in  the  first  or  ‘'sketch”  competit 
but  not  included  among  the  selected  five.  . 
Geo.  Corson’s  elevation  shows  a Romanei 
design,  that  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Roper  a very  ele) 
Jacobean  one;  that  by  Mr.  Stone  a Clasi 
Italian  design,  with  some  novelty  andoriginii 
in  the  treatment  of  the  central  dome  andi' 
end  pavilions.  On  another  sheet  we 
designs  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Foulkes  and  Mr.  A.  B£ 
accompanied  by  plans.  Mr.  Broad,  it  : 
be  seen,  has  adopted  the  same  pos’ 
for  his  large  Hall  as  in  the  selected  deu 
bringing  it  up  to  the  front.  The  plan  is  a ^ 
one  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Foulkes's  pla 
very  nearly  that  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  only  y 
he  reverses  the  positions  of  the  magistri 
courts  and  the  third  or  Stipendiary  Magistn 
Court,  and  he  has  contrived  to  keep  his  con 
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Plan  of  Design  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Foulkes. 


THK  BIRMINGHAM  LAW  COURTS  COMPETITION. 

Some  Pl.\ns  in  the  First  C-'MI’etition. 
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I communication  unbroken,  and  has  placed  a 
' tower  in  the  principal  front. 

I The  plans  of  the  other  three  designs  differ 
ISO  slightly  from  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  plan  (given 
on  another  page)  that  it  seemed  unnecessary 
; to  reproduce  them. 


I GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL  TOWER. 

The  central  tower  of  Gloucester  Cathedral 
I was  commenced  in  1454  A.D.,  by  Abbot  Sea- 
broke,  who,  with  a boldness  of  construction 
characteristic  of  the  times,  as  it  is  also  of  this 
particular  cathedral,  reared  the  tower  on  the 
old  Norman  piers  without  deeming  it  necessary 
i to  giro  them  extra  strength, 
j The  work  was  finished  in  1457  A.D.,  after  the 
: abbot's  death,  by  Robert  Tully,  one  of  the 
I monks. 


I SKETCH  IN  NORTH  CHOIR  AISLE, 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

I The  sketch  here  reproduced  gives  a sugges- 
: tion  of  the  view  seen  from  the  foot  of  the  steps 
: leading  to  Henry  VIT.’s  Chapel,  looking  toward 
the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  was 
I made  originally  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
I picturesqueness  of  the  subject  as  to  show  the 
[arrangement  of  the  vaulting;  for  at  West- 
: minster  the  apse  differs  from  the  usual  Con- 
tinental type,  inasmuch  as  its  five  sides  are  not 
those  of  a regular  polygon,  as  at  Rheims  and 
; Cologiio,  but  the  three  easternmost  only  are 
I sides  of  an  octagon,  the  other  two  being  in- 
I dined  towards  them  from  the  straight  sides  of 
' the  choir.  Tlie  crowded  appearance  of  the 
apse  is  thus  avoided,  and  its  bays  are  made 
[nearly  as  wide  as  those  of  the  remainder  of  the 
choir.  The  arches  opening  into  the  apsidal 
I chapels,  however,  are  necessarily  much  wider, 
for  their  piers  are  placed  on  the  same  radii  as 
1 those  of  the  chevet,  and  the  vaulting  compart- 
Iments  of  the  aisle  are  consequently  of  irregular 
form.  ° 


FURTHER  NOTES  OX  THE  EDINBURGH 
EXHIBITION.* 

' A STRIKING  feature  of  the  Exhibition  is  the 
lillumination  by  electric  light,  which  baa  been 
learned  out  according  to  five  different  systems. 

I The  Exhibition  buildings  cover  seven  acres  of 
I ground,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  West 
Meadow  (fourteen  acres  in  extent)  is  laid  out  as 

apromenade dotted overwith  pavilions, and  with 
igroups  of  shrubbery  from  different  nurseries. 

I ihe  lighting  is  on  a scale  of  great  magnitude, 
unstnlled  at  a cost  of  5,000/.  There  are  upwards 
of  ^2U0  lamps,  with  illuminating  power  equal 
ito  /25,000  candles,  and  the  motive  power  is 
isnpplied  by  nine  engines  of  an  aggregate  of 
235  horse  power.  The  boiler-house,  in  the 
■Bonfch-eastem  section,  contains  five  large  Lan- 
cashire boilers  working  at  a pressure  of  about 
IBOlb.  Two  of  these  are  by  Messrs.  Penman 
'&  Co.,  of  Glasgow ; one  by  Messrs.  Sinclair, 
,Df  Leith;  and  two  by  Messrs.  Adamson  & 
Lo.,  of  Manchester.  Messrs.  Babcock,  Wilcox, 
Co.,  of  Glasgow,  have  a Robey  engine’ 
supplied  by  a boiler  of  13G  horso  power! 
which  is  fitted  with  a chain-grate  mechanical 
stoker.  Four  of  these  are  for  the  electric 
; ighb  and  two  for  the  machinery.  The  electric 
lighting  plant  of  Messrs.  King,  Brown,  & Co., 
iKosebank,  Edinburgh,  in  an  adjoining  court, 
consists  of  fourteen  dynamos  driven  by  four 
vertical  engines  by  Marshall,  of  Gainsborough. 
iJhese  dynamos  provide  1,400  incandescent 
hghts  m the  central  avenue  of  the  buildinus. 
ind  1,200  in  the  grounds.  The  lighting  of 
i|;he  central  avenue  is  very  effective,  and  the 
light  IS  of  a mellow  yellow  colour,  free 
itrom  the  somewhat  ghastly  effect  produced  by 
in  Robey's  engines,  of 

■lu  and  40  horse  power  respectively,  are  worked 
^^^'^hard  Miller,  of  Glasgow,  according  to 
-he  fhomson-Houston  system,  and  are  applied 
<0  seven  dynamos,  four  of  which  supply  sixty- 
jeveu  lamps  in  the  great  hall,  two  of  them 
I'lipply  eighty  lamps  to  the  north-west  courts, 
in_d  the  other  supplies  outside  illumination  at  the 
'principal  entrance.  A peculiarity  of  this  system 
a that  the  light  is  regulated  at  the  brush 
the  lamp.  The  Anglo-American 
rush  Corporation  have  four  dynamos  for  fifty- 
,i^e  arc  lights  in  the  north-east  courts,  and  two 
machines  for  lighting  “ Old  Edinburgh” 
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with  250  incandescent  lamps.  The  Gnlcher 
Company  have  four  dynamos,  which  supply 
thirty-two  arc  lamps  in  the  south-west  courts, 
and  the  incandescent  lamps  in  the  hall  and  re- 
ception-rooms. Messrs.  Andrews  & Co.,  of  Glas- 
gow, have  the  largest  dynamo  in  the  Exhibition. 
It  weighs  upwards  of  five  tons,  and  provides 
thirty-three  arc  lamps.  A second  dynamo  is 
kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  accidents.  Over  the 
promenade  which  runs  parallel  with  the  north 
side  of  the  buildings,  are  festooned,  from  three 
rows  of  masts,  glass  shades  of  different  colours, 
which  are  illuminated  by  incandescent  lamps, 
and  produce  a brilliant  effect.  At  the  outer 
northern  verge  of  the  grounds  there  is  an 
electric  railway,  which  has  been  supplied  with 
two  handsome  cars  by  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramway  Company,  free  of  charge.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bryson  is  the  electric  light  engineer. 

Messrs.  Norman  & Sons,  of  Argyle-strcet, 
Glasgow,  demonstrate  the  application  of  the 
incandescent  light  to  private  residences  by 
means  of  storage  batteries,  and  the  light  is 
applied  to  various  artistic  designs  of  fittings 
and  ornaments.  'The  absence  of  smoke  is  an 
element  in  its  favour,  but  it  engenders  a con- 
siderable degree  of  heat.  When  we  were 
examining  the  exhibit  a pendent  Cupid  holding 
a light  came  in  contact  and  set  fire  to  certain 
hangings,  but  as  they  wore  of  woollen  fabric 
the  fire  was  easily  mastered,  and  the  whole 
lights  supplied  by  the  battery  were  instantly 
extinguished.  They  can  also  be  lowered  just 
as  gas  is,  and  as  very  small  globes  can  be  used 
more  artistic  effects  can  be  obtained  than  with 
gas. 

“ Old  Edinburgh  ” as  viewed  by  the  light  has 
an  effect  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had. 
In  order  to  sustain  the  verisimilitude  of  an 
ancient  city,  lanterns  are  suspended  over  the 
roadway,  which  give  but  a feeble  light,  but 
these  are  supplemented  by  the  moon  (electric, 
of  course)  which  produces  the  most  fantastic 
and  vivid  effects  of  light  and  shade  upon  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  ancient  and  quaint 
edifices.  The  Rembrandtesque  scenes  in  the 
booths  and  the  twinkling  lights  in  the  windows 
aloft  lend  aid  to  the  making  up  of  a scene  more 
deceptive  than  could  be  attempted  upon  the 
stage. 

In  the  picture-galleries,  which  are  lighted  by 
the  white  light,  both  good  and  bad  results 
appear.  Some  pictures,  especially  those  where 
the  shadows  are  deep  bat  luminous,  stand  the 
test  of  intense  iilnmination  in  a satisfactory 
manner,  but  any  roughness  of  handling  is  made 
conspicuous,  and  where  toning  down  has  been  : 
attempted,  or  where  there  is  too  great  an  inter- 
mixture of  colours,  the  works  appear  flat  or 
muddled-looking. 

Still  worse  is  the  effect  upon  works  of  plastic 
art.  Intended  to  be  seen  under  a diffused  light 
producing  soft  shadows,  they  suffer  greatly  when 
the  shadows  are  intensified  to  the  degree  pro- 
duced by  the  new  method.  In  some  instaiicea 
this  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
very  unpleasing  effects,  occasionally  suggesting 
distortion.  The  general  effect  upon  the  statues 
is  ghastly,  and  in  no  instance  do  we  find  the 
statues  exhibited  appear  to  advantage  when 
viewed  by  the  electric  light. 

The  sculpture  is  ranged  along  the  centre  of 
the  picture  galleries,  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
a much  more  effective  arrangement  would  have 
been  to  place  groups  of  sculpture  arouud 
the  groat  hall,  instead  of  jewellers’  cases  and 
stands  for  the  display  of  ceramic  ware.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  demands  for  space 
necessitated  the  existing  arrangement,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  little  room  to 
spare  in  any  portion  of  the  buildings.  The 
display  of  statuary  is  the  most  important  ever 
exhibited  in  Scotland,  and,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, it  comprises  many  works  which  aro 
well  known  to  the  artistic  public,  comprising 
examples  from  the  ateliers  of  Calder  Marshall, 
G.  A.  Lawson,  E.  0.  Ford,  E.  R.  Mullins,  W. 
Story,  G.  Simonds,  H.  Thornycroft,  the  late 
W.  Brodie,  Clark  Stanton,  &c. 

In  tbo  open  ground  facing  the  western 
entrance  there  is  an  admirable  sedant  statue 
of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Mr.  John  Ilbind, 
of  Edinburgh.  He  has  succeeded  in  imparting 
an  air  of  dignity  to  the  figure,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  drapery  has  been  carefully  studied. 
We  have  heard  it  whispered  that  this  statue, 
reproduced  in  durable  material,  is  likely  to  go 
to  one  of  our  Colonial  possessions. 

In  niches  at  either  side  of  the  grand  entrance 
are  placed  models  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Tanna- 
hill,  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  erected  at  Paisley 


and  of  the  marble  statue  of  Burns,  by  Mr.  W. 
Grant  Stevenson,  at  Kilmarnock. 

In  the  grand  hall,  under  the  dome,  is  placed 
the  model  for  the  colossal  statue  of  Wallace,  by 
Mr.  W.  Grant  Stevenson,  to  be  erected  in  Aber- 
deen. A small  model  of  this  figure  was  exhibited 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
last  year,  and  it  has  been,  as  appears,  success- 
fully enlarged.  It  is  about  20  ft.  in  height,  and 
wonld  have  been  seen  to  greater  advantage  had 
it  been  placed  in  the  open  air.  Standing  where 
it  does,  one  is  too  apt  to  scrutinise  the  hngh  bulk 
of  the  legs  and  to  looknpwards  at  the  head  and 
bust,  whereas  the  whole  figure  is  intended  to 
be  viewed  from  some  distance. 

In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  small  galleries 
there  is  a monuniental  effigy,  which  is  a com- 
mission from  the  Earl  of  Wemyas  to  the 
sculptors,  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Rhind,  and  consists 
of  a recumbent  figure  of  the  late  Conntess  of 
Wemyas,  to  be  placed  in  Seaton  Chapel,  the 
ancient  burial-place  of  the  family.  The  placid 
serenity  of  the  noble  features  of  the  aged  lady 
are  rendered  with  great  delicacy  of  feeling,  and 
the  air  of  repose  which  pervades  the  whole 
figure  is  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

Another  monumental  effigy  is  that  of  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  by  Mr.  E.  0. 
Ford.  It  is  of  heroic  proportions,  and  the 
Premier  is  represented  in  the  costume  of  the 
period,  and  ” in  act  to  speak.”  This  work  may 
be  had  in  bronze  for  tho  sum  of  1,050L  There 
are  altogether  seventy-six  works  in  sculpture, 
of  the  most  varied  description,  but  want  of 
space  compels  us  to  forego  entering  upon  further 
details. 


THE  RECENT  MEETING  OF  THE 
LINCOLN  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

We  noticed  briefly  at  the  time  the  meeting 
of  this  Society  at  Lincoln.  A well-known 
member  who  was  present  has  since  forwarded 
to  us  the  follov/ing  more  detailed  notes  of  what 
was  done,  which,  though  coming  rather  late  in 
the  day,  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  our  readers. 

After  an  interval  of  eighteen  years,  the 
Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  for  a 
third  time  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Lincoln, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  North- 
ampton, on  June  30  and  July  1.  The  attend- 
ance was  large  and  influeutial,  including  many 
members  of  the  associated  societies,  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  Archdeacon  Thicknesse,  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Browne,  Canon  Baine,  Mr.  Neal,  &c.  Tho 
weather  was  perfect,  bright  but  not  over- 
poweringly  hot,  aud  no  contretemps  marred  the 
pleasure  of  the  gathering,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  to  be  one  of  the  very  pleasantest 
they  had  ever  attended.  Wednesday  was 
devoted  to  Lincoln.  In  the  morning,  after  the 
Cathedral  service,  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham 
opened  the  proceedings  in  the  Chapter-house, 
the  use  of  which  bad  been  granted  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter.  Au  oral  lecture  was  then  delivered 
by  Precentor  Venables  on  the  “Architectural 
History  of  the  Minster,”  illustrated  by  plans  and 
diagrams,  chronologically  coloured,  prepared 
by  the  late  Prof.  Willis  and  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe 
for  their  lectures  in  1848  and  1868,  presented 
to  the  Chapter  by  the  representatives  of  those 
distinguished  architectural  authorities.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  Precentor  accom- 
panied the  members  through  the  Minster,  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  chief  features  which  illus- 
trated its  architectural  development.  Some  of 
the  party  descended  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
stalls,  lantern  in  hand,  to  trace  the  footing  of 
Remigius’s  apse,  w’hile  others  ascended  by 
ladders  to  the  Norman  treasury  in  the  northern 
wing  of  the  west  front,  only  thus  to  be  reached. 
Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  complete 
deliverance  of  the  choir  from  the  high  box- 
pews  which  till  recently  encumbered  it,  and  at  the 
development  of  the  exquisite  proportions  of  the 
fabric  by  the  lowering  and  widening  of  the 
road  on  the  west  and  south  sides,  the  demolition 
of  mean  sheds  and  out-buildiuga,  &c.,  and  the 
removal  of  the  vast  mass  of  soil  heaped  up 
against  the  walls  of  the  north  and  south  aisles. 
Afterward,  a perambulation  of  tho  city  was 
undertaken,  also  under  tho  Precentor’s  guidance, 
commencing  with  the  existing  remains  of  the 
Roman  settlement  of  “ Lindum  Uolonia.”  The 
recently-discovered  portico  was  first  visited,  the 
remains  of  tho  facade  to  the  chief  thorough- 
fare of  some  vast  public  building,  probably 
the  basilica,  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  pnetorium. 
A ahox't  distance  northward  the  Roman  gate- 
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way  was  inspected,  known  as  the  Newport 
Arch,  and  still  forming  the  north  entrance  into 
the  city ; and  the  party  moved  eastwards  along 
the  Agger,  where  a grand  mass  of  the  wall  is 
still  standing,  to  the  site  of  the  bastion  at  the 
north-east  angle,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Septimus 
Lowe,  which  was  obligingly  thrown  open.  Here 
the  eastern  ditch  and  bank  exhibit  their  original 
height  and  depth  with  but  slight  diminution, 
and  there  is  a considerable  length  of  the  wall, 
though  stripped  of  its  ashlar.  The  whole  lends 
itself  delightfully  to  the  formation  of  a most 
picturesque  garden.  Relnctantly  leaving  the 
Castle  unseen  from  exigencies  of  time,  the  two 
Jews’  houses  of  Transition  Norman  date  were 
next  visited,  and  the  Steep  Hill  was  descended 
to  the  “ Stone  Bow,”  i.e.,  the  southern  gateway 
of  the  Mediaeval  city,  picturesquely  carrying 
the  Guildhall  in  its  upper  story.  Having  heard 
and  read  much  of  the  threatened  attack  upon 
this  interesting  relic  of  municipal  architecture 
by  tho  Philistine  party  in  the  corporation,  it 
was  no  small  satisfaction  to  find  it  actually 
undergoing  a conservative  repair  under  Mr. 
Pearson’s  directions.  After  visiting  the  pictur- 
esque little  disused  Church  of  St.  Benedict, 
the  members  proceeded  to  St.  Peter  at  Gowts, 
identified  by  Mr.  Freeman  with  one  of  Cols- 
wegen’s  churches  erected  after  the  Conquest  in 
the  Old  English  style,  of  which  Its  tall  tapering 
unbuttressed  tower  with  its  wiudows  furnished 
with  mid-wall  shafts  is  a characteristic  example. 
A similar  tower  was  also  seen  at  St.  Mary  le 
Wigford.  Tho  large  range  of  Transition  Norman 
building  which  formed  the  hall  of  St.  Mary's 
Guild,  but  which  is  now  known  as  ‘‘John  of 
Gaunt’s  Stables,”  long  used  as  a malt-house,  was 
al.so,  like  the  Stone  Bow,  found  in  the  hands  of 
the  restorer.  We  were  happy  to  notice  that 
the  works  were  strictly  limited  to  necessary 
measures  of  conservation,  without  any  attempt 
to  reproduce  missing  features  or  restore  the 
building  up  to  a fancied  ideal.  A curious  half- 
timbered  house, — absurdly  called  ‘‘The  White 
Friars,” — the  Grey  Friars’  Conduit,  and  the  High 
Bridge,  where  old  half-timbered  houses  project 
above  the  Norman  arch  and  hang  over  the 
turbid  river,  were  visited,  and  t!  e Steep  Hill 
being  once  more  mounted  the  party  passed 
through  the  old  episcopal  palace,  where  a new 
residence  for  the  bishop  is  rising  from  Mr. 
Christian’s  designs,  by  the  side  of  the  ruins  of 
St.  Hugh’s  and  Bishop  Alnwick’s’  structure,  to 
the  lovely  little  Medimval  nook,  known  as  tho 
‘‘Vicar’s  Court.”  Here,  on  the  smooth  lawn, 
with  the  Minster  towering  overhead  and  the 
Mediteval  residences  of  tho  Priest  Vicars  rising 
arouud,  by  the  considerate  kindness  of  the  Kev. 
G.  T.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  a refreshing  al  fresco 
tea  was  spread,  which  was  most  gladly  partaken 
of  by  the  weary  party.  One  of  tho  more  inte- 
resting houses,  dating  from  the  early  years  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  traceried  windows 
and  turret-stair,  having  been  examined,  the  party 
adjourned  to  the  Assembly  Rooms  for  dinner. 
An  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  same 
place  at  which  a paper  was  read  prepared  by 
that  archaeological  veteran,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam, 
on  the  Monuments  of  the  Minster,  valuable  but 
necessarily  dry,  and  a discourse  on  pre-Norman 
Boulptured  stones  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
G.  P.  Browne,  illustrated  with  au  extensive 
series  of  rubbings,  which  was  listened  to  with 
unflagging  interest. 

On  Thursday  the  party  left  Lincoln  at  9'30, 
in  a long  string  of  carriages,  for  a visit  to  some 
of  the  churches  of  the  Heath  and  the  Cliff, 
and  to  Somerton  Castle,  the  Bishop  of  Not- 
tingham, according  to  annual  custom,  acting  as 
the  lucid  expounder  of  each  building.  Passing 
through  Liucoln,  and  climbing  the  opposite 
hill,  the  first  church  visited  was  that  of  Can- 
wick,  for  many  generations  the  home  of  the 
Sibthorps.  The  church,  a small  one,  with  a 
western  tower  and  a single  north  aisle,  exhi- 
bited some  interesting  features.  A singularly 
rich  chancel  arch  of  Norman  date  with  elabo- 
rate mouldings,  unhappily  half  - buried  in 
repeated  coats  of  lime  and  colour  wash,  a 
Norman  north  arcade,  and  a very  curious  little 
Early  English  reredos  of  lancet  arches  and 
medallions,  cruelly  bedaubed  with  paint,  in  the 
north  chantry,  now  serving  as  a vestry,  were 
noticed.  This  was  almost  the  only  church 
visited  during  the  day,  which  called  for  restora- 
tion. Branston  Church,  a mile  or  two  further 
on,  was  one  of  the  last  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  who,  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  picturesque  effect,  added  an  additional 
aisle  on  the  north  side.  The  interior  is  of 
cousiderahle  stateliness,  with  tall  Decorated 


arcades,  and  rich  foliaged  capitals,  a Per- 
pendicular clearstory,  and  a good  open  roof. 
The  chancel,  which  is  Early  English,  had  been 
restored  before  Scott's  time.  One  wishes  its 
restoration  had  been  deferred.  There  are 
good  sedilia,  with  the  square  abacus;  but  the 
altar-rails  are  ingeniously  arranged  so  as  to 
entirely  preclude  the  use  of  them.  In  the 
pavement  is  a matrix  of  a fine  floriated  brass 
cross  to  Richard  de  Thistleton,  circa  1314,  and 
there  are  many  monuments  to  the  Betties  and 
the  Winches.  One  looked  in  vain  for  any 
monumental  record  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s  grand- 
daughter, Mary  Harrison,  who  took  for  her 
second  husband  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  of  Branston, 
and  had  a daughter,  Albina,  who  in  1730 
married  Lord  Vere  Bertie,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Ancaster.  All  memory  of  her  seems  to  have 
perished.  From  Branston  the  drive  was  con- 
tinued to  Nocton,  where  is  a sumptuous  but 
unsatisfactoiy  church,  from  Scott’s  designs, 
rich  with  painted  glass,  frescoed  walls,  sculp- 
tured reredos,  and  all  of  ornament  that  a lavish 
expenditure  could  supply,  but  wanting  in  real 
church  feeling.  It  was  begun  by  the  late  Lady 
Ripen,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  once 
well-known  Lord  Goderich,  of  whom  there  is 
a white  marble  recumbent  effigy  on  an  elaborate 
altar  tomb,  and  completed  by  the  present 
marquis.  The  lofty  tower  and  spire  failed 
after  its  erection,  and  had  to  be  under- 
pinned. The  next  church  visited,  Duuston, 
is  also  a modern  building,  by  H.  Car- 
penter, but  though  far  less  pretentious,  the 
structure  is  much  more  pleasing.  Its  old  ivy- 
maiitled  tower  is  retained,  together  with  one  of 
tho  east-end  arcades,  and  a very  elaborate 
founder's  tomb  with  a rich  pedimental  canopy  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle.  The  chancel, 
which  is  entirely  new,  is  perhaps  the  least  satis- 
factory part  of  the  church.  Tho  Decorated 
tracery  of  the  east  window  is  heavy,  and  quite 
devoid  of  local  feeling.  The  inner  door  of  tho 
south  porch  is  a lovely  example  of  Early  Eng- 
lish. 'Blankney,  which  was  next  visited,  is  a 
very  good  example  of  restoration,  save  that  the 
inner  wails  have  been  scarified,  also  by  Mr. 
Carpenter.  The  tall  Decorated  arcades  are 
singularly  pleasing.  The  west  tower  is  a re- 
construction of  the  last  century,  not  want- 
ing in  picturesqueness.  In  the  chancel  lies  a 
very  remarkable  monumental  slab  to  one  John 
de  Glory,  the  head  and  shoulders  alone  appear- 
ing through  a square  eight-cusped  aperture.  The 
inscription  is  curious  in  its  spelling, — ‘‘  Johan  de 
Glori  gyt  icy,  priets  pur  sa  alme  pur  Dieux  que 
Dieux  ly  facets  verrou  (vrai)  m’ey.”  After 
an  inspection  of  the  yearlings  of  Mr.  Chaplin’s 
racing  stud,  with  their  noted  sires.  Hermit 
and  Galopin,  kindly  led  out  for  inspection  on 
the  hall  lawn,  the  excursion  continued  through 
the  pleasant  park  to  Navenby,  one  of  tho  line 
of  Cliff  churches  perched  on  the  very  verge  of 
tho  steep  escarpment.  Navenby  is  famous  for 
its  Decorated  chancel,  magnificent  both  in  size 
and  loftiness,  and  in  its  decorative  furniture,  if 
that  word  can  properly  be  applied  to  the  Easter 
sepulchre,  sediba,  piscina,  and  founder’s  tomb. 
These  are  all  examples  of  Decorated  carving  at 
its  very  best,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
same  features  at  Heckiogton  and  Hnwton.  The 
finial  of  tho  canopied  tomb,  with  its  free  foliage, 
is  of  surpassing  beauty,  ouly  second  to  that  of 
the  Percy  shrine.  The  east  window  of  six 
liglits  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Sharpe  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  style  in  the  kingdom.  It  certainly 
contains  parts  of  exquisite  beauty ; bub  the 
tracery  is  disjointed  and  wants  unity.  The 
large  open  quatrefoils  and  trefoils  in  the  upper 
part  of  tho  window  want  vital  connexion,  with 
the  tracery  below  them,  and  tho  latter  seem 
toppling  over.  The  nave,  which  is  dwarfed  by 
the  disproportionately  grand  chancel,  contains 
one  interesting  but  unpleasing  Early  English 
clustered  pier  at  the  north-west  end,  but  its 
arcade  is  chiefiy  Geometrical  Decorated.  The 
ugly  stunted  western  tower  is  of  the  last 
century.  Here,  too,  unhappily  the  walla  are 
scarified. 

Descending  the  steep  hill,  and  driving  across 
the  marshy  plain  at  its  foot,  we  reached 
Somerton  Castle,  erected  in  1381  by  Antony 
Beke,  then  Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  aherwards 
Bishop  Palatine  of  Durham,  King  of  Man, 
and  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  day  the 
“Most  Masterful  Prelate  of  the  Realm.”  To 
appease  Edward  I.’s  jealousy  of  his  overweening 
power,  Beke,  like  'Wolsey  in  after  times,  made  a 
present  of  bis  Castle  of  Somerton  to  the 
monarch,  and  of  bis  manor-house  of  Eltham  to 
his  queen,  Eleanor.  Hither,  in  August,  1359, 


was  brought  King  John,  of  France,  after  hi 
capture  at  Poictiers,  and  remained  in  bonou] 
able  confinement  till  the  following  March  21b 
The  account  of  the  captive  monarch’s  househol 
expenses,  his  tailors’  and  apothecaifies’  bill 
and  his  vintners’  charges,  still  exist,  and  hav 
been  published  by  the  Due  d’Aiiraale.  Of  thes 
the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  gave  piquant  ea 
tracts,  affording  very  curious  and  amusin, 
pictures  of  John’s  tastes  and  manner  of  lif< 
The  castle  itself  was  a quadrangular  pile,  330  fl 
by  150  ft.,  with  a tall  drum  tower  at  oac 
angle.  Of  these,  that  to  the  south-east  remain 
perfect  and  habitable,  incorporated  in  a pic 
turesque  Elizabethan  farmhouse.  The  base 
ment  story  of  the  south-western  tower,  with 
beehive  vault,  also  remains,  half  hidden  amon; 
stables  and  cowsheds.  That  diagonally  opposit 
to  the  north  east,  thongh  ritinod  and  shapeles 
outside,  within  exhibits  a very  remarkabl 
polygonal  windowless  chamber,  vaulted  from 
central  shaft,  from  which  spring  twelve  ribi 
affording  a rnde  resemblance  to  a miniatur 
chapter  - house.  So  curious  an  apartmen 
deserves,  as  does  the  whole  castle,  more  atter 
tion  than  it  seems  yet  to  have  hitherto  rcceivec 
Reluctantly  leaving  Somerton,  refreshed  b 
copious  draughts  of  fresh  milk  kindly  tendere 
by  the  farmer’s  family,  the  cortoje  slowly  re 
mounted  the  hill,  and,  passing  through  Borthb 
Graffoe,  where  the  church  is  modern,  halted  a 
Coleby.  The  church  hero  is  interesting.  ThI 
basement  story  of  the  western  tower  exhibit 
very  Early  Norman,  if  not  pre-Norman,  work 
the  upper  part  is  Perpendicular,  supporting 
very  well-proportioned  crocheted  spire.  ThI 
south  door  is  of  very  Late  Norman,  with  ric 
mooldings  and  foliaged  capitals.  ’Within,  th 
north  arcade  is  Norman,  and  resembles  that  c 
Canwick,  with  low  cylindrical  columns  and  or 
moulded  arches.  The  south  arcade  is  Earl 
English,  the  cai)itals  of  tho  piers  showing  th 
upright  curling  leaves  of  the  opeuing  of  th 
style.  The  font,  also  Norman,  is  of  the  tui 
shape  covered  with  au  intersecting  arcad* 
standing  on  a square  base,  with  an  octagonf 
shaft  at  each  corner.  The  two  last  churche 
visited,  those  of  Harmston  and  Waddiugtoi 
afforded  less  of  interest  than  those  previous! 
seen.  Tho  former  has  been  entirely  rebuil: 
with  the  exception  of  the  west  tower,  which  j 
of  the  same  pre-Norman  type  as  those  alread 
mentioned  in  Lincoln.  Waddington  is  con 
pletely  spoiled  by  a low  clumsy  western  towe 
(its  predecessor  presumably  having  tumble 
down),  having  been  built  within  the  first  bay  t| 
the  nave,  into  which  it  has  been  ruthlessl 
squeezed,  swallowing  up  the  beautiful  piers  an 
arches.  What  remains  of  the  arcade  is  Earl 
English  work  of  a singularly  pure  and  beautif 
type.  The  foliage  of  tho  capitals  deserve 
notice  for  its  elegance,  the  leaves  alternate 
pointing  upwards  and  downwards.  Tl' 
clustered  capitals  of  the  piers  on  tho  nort 
side  have  a single  ring-shaped  abacus  of  u 
pleasing  form,  of  which  an  example  had  bef 
previously  seen  at  Navenby.  With  this  church  tl 
architectural  interest  of  the  expedition  close. 
Lincoln  was  soon  reached.  Dinner  was  awai 
ing  the  party,  after  which  tho  second  evenii 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  Precentor  ’Venabl 
read  a paper,  showing  too  plainly  that  at  tl 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  so  far  from  tl 
dean  and  liis  canons  living  in  brotherly  lo"?! 
deadly  affraysbetween  their  respective  retaine 
were  only  too  common,  polluting  the  chun 
itself  with  bloodshed.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  Maddiso 
also  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  intern, 
history  of  the  choir  between  the  Reformatii 
and  the  great  Rebellion,  and  Mr.  Thropp  pi 
eented  a careful  description  of  the  ancient  bot 
recently  discovered  at  Brigg.  So  ended  a mo 
enjoyable  and  successful  meeting.  It  is  n 
improbable  that  a collective  meeting  of  t 
Associated  Societies  will  be  held  at  Pete 
borough  in  1887. 


Th.e  Albo  • Carbon.  Light  Company: 
Heport  for  the  year  ending  30th  of  June,  p 
sented  at  their  meeting  on  Monday  last,  show 
that  tho  balance  at  credit  of  profit  andjosa  v 
3,3601.  78.  2d.,  out  of  which  the  sharelioldl 
have  received  G 151.,  being  an  interim  divide' 
at  the  rate  of  101.  per  cent,  per  annum,  paidi 
February  last.  After  transferring  as  usi 
1,0001.  to  the  further  reduction  of  ])ate.i 
account,  a further  dividend  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half-year,  rmaki 
151.  per  cent,  for  the  vear  was  declared. 
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NATIONAL  COMPETITION  PRIZE 
WORKS,  1880. 

SCIENCE  AND  AET  DEPARTMENT, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  annual  exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
: drawings,  paintings,  models,  and  designs 
hich  have  carried  off  the  prizes  offered  at  the 
fttional  competition  between  schools  and 
lasses  of  Science  and  Art  promoted  by 
lovernment,  scarcely  receives  the  measure  of 
ublic  notice  it  deserves,  as  the  exponent  of  a 
/stem  very  largely  of  the  nature  of  technical 
jlucation,  which  is  now  of  quite  a respectable 
'jQ.  Unfortunately,  it  is  subjected  to  those 
afavourable  conditions  which  exist  at  the 
bnth  Kensington  Museum,  and  arise  from  the 
ant  of  proper  exhibiting  space.  Last  year  the 
cbibition  took  place  in  galleries  overlooking 
lie  Inventions  E.xbibition.  This  year  it  is  held 
I a fragment  of  the  old  “ Brompton  boilers,” 
\i  the  first  sheds  for  the  South  Kensington 
ollections  were  euphemistically  called  by  Mr. 
[eorge  Godwin  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
.rntury  ago.  Although,  no  doubt,  the  best 
iiat  could  bo  has  been  done  with  the  space, 
'tero  is  a crowding  together  of  students’  work, 
une  of  which  is  quite  up  to  the  level  of  more 
[lan  ordinary  artistic  production,  and  therefore 
'iserving  of  better  display.  The  oflicial 
imphlct  containing  the  statistics  as  to  the 
limber  of  works  and  drawings  submitted  to 
•le  Examining  Board,  and  the  awards  made, 
trves  ns  usual  all  the  purposes  of  a catalogue. 
We  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  the  deco- 
..tive  designs,  which  are  usually  the  best  part 
I the  work  in  these  exhibitions.  At  the  same 
me,  any  one  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
,:bibition,  and  its  aims,  must  not  suppose  that 
■e  studies  of  figures  from  the  antique  and 
dug  model,  from  ornament,  &c.,  whether 
iinted  or  modelled,  should  bo  passed  over, 
ideed,  they  are  specimens  of  the  class  of  study 
id  work  which  should  be,  if  they  are  not, 
iken  up  by  the  architect  and  decorator  when 
.student,  and  admirable  life  studies,  painted 
monochrome,  are  those  (No.  10)  by  Edward 
Taylor,  of  the  West  London  School  of 
rt.  This  same  student  last  year  was 
iry  highly  commended  for  his  remarkable 
id  complete  scheme  for  the  decoration  of  a 
l>rridor,  into  which  ornamental  treatment  of 
le  figure  largely  entered.  No  similar  work  is 
be  found  in  this  year’s  exhibition.  A word 
I praise,  however,  is  due  to  Lehmann  Oppeu- 
fimer,  of  Manchester,  for  his  design  (No.  53) 
ir  the  decoration  of  a mineral  well-spriug 
om,  executed  in  Pompeian  style.  It  is,  on  the 
hole,  but  a slight  sketch  of  his  intention,  and 
would  be  iuteresting  to  see  some  portion  of  it 
Tried  out  on  as  largo  a scale  as  the  rather 
mmonplace  band  of  ornament  (No.  283) 
loadly  painted  in  blue  and  grey  by  Albert 
pkinsou,  of  Manchester.  This  hangs  above 
' array  of  modelled  works  hung  upon  the 
■st-lighted  side  of  tbo  Court.  Amongst  these 
;ter  are  several  panels  of  decorative  work,  of 
lich  tho  two  best  are  No.  5,  by  William  Parker, 

I Lambeth,  and  No.  47,  by  John  Cassidy,  of 
anchestor.  The  principal  prize  offered  by  the 
Mterers’  Company  is  won  by  Cassidy,  who  is 
idently  a skilful  modeller  in  low  relief,  and  is, 
oreover.  possessed  of  artistic  ability  in  all 
ases.  Uis  figures,  representing  Commerce 
rue  on  a raft,  surrounded  by  the  Arts, 
,'ered  by  a vigilant  youth  typifying  “ Capital,” 
d sailing  upon  the  Tides,  who,  as  Naiads  and 
:itous,  speed  the  craft  along,  are  charmingly 
rtrayed  and  grouped.  From  Hanley,  Joseph 
npson  sends  a sketch-model  in  terra  cotta  of 
lalf  column  (No.  36).  There  is  novelty  in  the 
iiamentatiou  of  this  piece.  The  drum  is 
ted  and  surrounded  by  caryatide  figures,  who 
■ry  the  moulding  of  a band  upon  which  in 
I'ly  high  relief  are  grotesque  animal  masks 
1 swaying  garlands  of  flower-s  and  fruit, 
ove  this  band  rises  the  main  portion  of  the 
■lar,  which  is  daintily  covered  with  delicate- 
mmed  scroll-work  springing  in  balanced 
ertwiningg  on  each  side  a terminal  figure. 

■ the  right  of  the  column  is  a simple  panelled 
ft  or  support  (No.  382)  with  a peculiarly 
11-raodelled  female  head  of  classic  type, 
Ting  an  abacus  with  volutes.  This  is  by 
Tonelli,  of  the  Training  Class  at  South 
.nsingtoD.  A young  lady,  Miss  Gertrude 
xe,  of  Manchester,  has  produced  an  admi- 
Jy-composed  pilaster,  rendered  in  low  relief 
st  suitable  for  plaster  work  (No.  4-9).  Tbo 
'at  cornice  (No.  392),  with  grapes  and  vine- 
iS’OB  massed  with  a certain  decorative  sense, 


bat  altogether  lacking  decorative  treatment  in 
the  rendering  of  tho  objects  themselves,  is 
by  Edward  Compton,  of  the  Training  Class. 

The  two  best  of  the  architectural  designs 
have  gained  gold  medals.  These  are  by  F. 
Whitwell  of  York,  who  has  made  drawings  for 
a cathedral  (No.  12)  ; and  Herbert  Tooley,  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  who  has  made  drawings 
for  a college  (No.  11).  Samuel  Eachus,  of 
Birmingham,  has  designed  a bank  and  offices 
(No.  15),  a tall,  Flemish  Gothic  building  of  plea- 
sant proportions.  The  design  for  a church  in 
Late  fifteenth-century  Gothic  style  (No.  13),  by 
James  Tonge,  of  Ban’Ow-in-Fnrness,  is  very 
commendable  with  its  carved  and  pierced 
wooden  pulpit  and  screen,  which  recalls  the 
beautiful  works  of  this  kind  which  abound  in 
Devonshire. 

We  are  glad  to  soo  among  tho  students’ 
work  some  measured  drawings  from  various 
buildings.  Percy  Adams,  of  Ipswich,  has 
measured  and  drawn  the  Church  of  St. 
Margaret,  at  Ipswdch,  giving  an  exterior 
elevation,  a transverse  section  interior  eleva- 
tion of  one  bay,  details  of  the  nave,  canopy, 
niche,  flint  panelling,  and  gargoyles.  William 
Hill,  of  Leeds,  does  the  same  for  Skelton 
Church,  near  Leeds  (No.  44).  William  Caple, 
of  Cardiff,  has  sent  pen-and-iuk  drawings  (No. 
28)  to  scale  of  variously-carved  wood  panels  in 
St.  John’s  Church,  Cardiff.  Amongst  the  orna- 
mental designs  are  some  for  iron  gates ; the 
highest  prizofor  these  is  won  by  John  Macfarlane, 
of  Manchester.  He  has  adopted  elegant  propor- 
tions for  the  leading  lines  of  his  gate  (No.  52), 
and  without  detracting  from  their  structural 
iraportanco,  he  has  introduced  between  them 
light  ornamentation  which  could  be  effectively 
made  in  wrought  iron.  The  cresting  group 
on  the  gateway  is  composed  of  a shield  placed 
between  two  birds  facing  ontwards. 

Of  machine  drawings  there  are  a number. 
Those  from  tho  Bradford  Technical  College 
Science  Class  are  noticeable  for  thoroughness  of 
work  and  careful  recollection.  J.  Broughton, 
of  Blackburn,  has  made  two  tinted  drawings  in 
projection,  of  stone-dressing  machines  (No.  18). 
Nos.  24  and  25,  by  Clarence  Becher  and  Thomas 
Stephenson,  of  Bradford,  are  outline  drawings 
of  a Great  Eastern  Railway  Company’s  express 
locomotive  and  twin  triple-expansion  engines  of 
the  steam-ship  Arabian,  George  Simpson,  of 
Grantham,  contributes  a tinted  drawing  in  pro- 
jection of  a corn-mill.  Outline  measured 
drawings  of  a torpedo-boat  compound  engines, 
of  lattice-girders  with  bending  moment  and 
shearing  force  diagrams  (No.  81),  and  of 
vertical,  strut,  and  Warren  girders  (No.  199), 
come  from  Bradford. 

Glancing  through  the  list  of  awards,  it  is 
seen  that  two  gold  medals  and  six  silver  medals 
aro  given  for  architectural  designs  j two  gold 
and  fifteen  silver  medals  are  awarded  for 
various  decorative  designs,  painted  and  modelled 
such  as  those  briefly  mentioned  ; four  silver  and 
five  bronze  medals  are  given  for  machine  draw- 
ings, and  four  silver  and  three  bronze  go  to 
measured  drawings  fi’om  historical  buildings. 


THE  KENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY.* 

Prior  to  the  perambulation  of  Rochester 
Cathedral  the  dates  of  the  erection  of  the 
various  portions  were  stated  as  follows.  They 
arc  now  given,  since  they  will  be  of  service  to 
any  visitor  desirous  of  elucidating  the  gi'owth 
of  the  present  building.  A.D.  C04,  the  consecra- 
tion of  Justus  as  first  bishop  by  St.  Augustine, 
and  a church  of  stone  built  by  Etholbert,  king  of 
Kent.  Between  1077  and  1080  Bishop  Gondnlph 
erected  a bell  tower  on  tho  north  side  of  the 
present  church.  The  lower  part  still  remains. 
About  lOSO,  Bishop  Gundulph  rebuilt  tho  Saxon 
church.  The  church  then  erected  consisted  of 
a choir  and  aisles  six  bays  long,  narrow  tran- 
septs, and  a nave  of  nine  bays,  the  west  front 
being  probably  not  completed.  Of  this  build- 
ing the  western  portion  of  the  crypt  still 
remains,  also  four  of  the  soubb  arches  of  the 
south  aisle  (recased  iu  front)  and  parts  of  the 
aisle  walls.  1115-1124,  re-arrangement  of  the 
choir  and  completion  of  the  nave,  west  front, 
&o.,  still  in  existence,  the  work,  perhaps,  of 
Bishop  Ernulpli.  The  west  front  and  diaper 
work  in  the  triforium  are  of  slightly  later 
date  than  the  arches.  1130,  consecration 
of  the  church.  1138,  destruction  of  the 
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church  and  monastery  by  fire.  The  gable 
of  the  south  transept  was  probably  re- 
constructed after  this  event,  and  executed  by 
William  the  Englishman,  or  workmen  of  his 
school,  the  mouldings  being  identical  with  some 
of  his  work  at  Canterbury.  1179,  second  de- 
struction by  fire.  Outer  wall  of  north  choir 
aislo  probably  of  this  date.  About  1190,  lower 
part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  south  choir  aisle 
built  as  part  of  a new  cloister.  Commence- 
ment of  the  central  tower  piers,  carried  up  a 
few  feet  only.  About  1195,  removal  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Norman  crypt  and  east 
end ; erection  of  the  present  extended  east 
end  and  its  crypt.  About  T220,  rebuilding  of 
the  Norman  choir  by  Wm.  de  Hoo,  Sacrist, 
from  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  St.  William  of 
Perth.  New  choir  first  used  in  1227.  About 
1235,  the  great  north  transept  and  north-west 
tower  pier  built.  Begun  by  Richard  de  East- 
gate,  Sacrist,  and  almost  completed  by  Thos. 
de  Meopham,  Sacrist,  in  1255.  About  1240, 
demolition  of  a small  south  tower,  erected 
by  Gundulph,  somewhat  similar  to  that  on  tho 
north  side ; erection  of  south  choir  aisle  in 
its  present  form,  bnt  the  roof  is  later.  1240, 
dedication  of  the  church,  t.e.,  the  choir,  by 
Rich,  de  Wendover,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
Rich.  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Shortly  afterwards, 
erection  of  the  south  transept,  south-west  tower 
pier,  the  south,  west,  and  north  arches  of  the 
tower.  The  two  eastern  bays  of  the  nave 
erected  in  place  of  Norman  arches  removed,  as 
if  the  intention  had  been  to  remodel  the  nave. 
The  junction  of  the  two  works  made  good  about 
1322,  when  various  small  changes  of  work  and 
alterations  were  effected;  1327,  insertion  of 
small  door  in  west  front,  apparently  for  entrance 
of  parishioners  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  parish  altar 
being  in  the  nave;  1343,  erection  of  central 
tower  and  leaded  spire,  for  four  bells,  by 
Bishop  Hamo  de  Hytbe.  About  1314,  insertion 
of  Decorated  window  tracery  in  windows  of 
presbytery ; door  to  the  chapter-room  appa- 
rently of  this  date.  1423,  removal  of  the  parish 
altar  from  the  nave,  where  it  had  stood  pro- 
bably at  least  from  Guudulph’s  time,  owing  to 
disputes  with  regard  to  the  two  services; 
erection  of  the  present  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  on  the  north  side  of  nave.  About  this 
time,  or  a little  later,  insertion  of  Perpondicular 
windows  iu  navo  aisles;  building  clearstory  and 
vaulting  of  the  north  choir  aislo.  About  1470, 
great  west  window  inserted,  nave  clearstory 
rebuilt,  with  it  pinnacle  of  western  gable. 
About  1490,  westward  extension  of  the  Lady- 
chapel,  which  is  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
nave.  1544,  erection  of  the  panelled  book-desks 
in  choir  for  use  of  secular  canons  iusr.ead  of  the 
monks  of  the  sujjpressed  priory.  1591,  destruc- 
tion of  a great  pare  of  the  chance!  by  fire.  1661, 
south  aislo  of  nave  recased.  1670,  north  aisle 
partly  rebuilt ; rebuilding  of  north  turret  of 
west  front  and  toworing  of  tho  sontli  turret, 
later.  After  1779,  partial  domolitiou  of  Gun- 
dulph’s  north  tower.  1826,  repair  of  church  and 
erection  of  present  tower  by  Mr.  Cottingham. 
1850,  now  font.  1872  and  later,  repairs  by 
Sir  G.  Scott. 

The  whole  of  the  above,  with  references  to  tho 
various  authorities,  were  rendered  by  Mr.  St. 
John  Hope  in  a lecture  of  much  incereat,  but 
unduly  lengthy.  During  the  perambulation  he 
pointed  oat  the  remains  of  the  choir  fittings, 
probably  the  oldest  cathedral  oakwork  still 
doing  duty  to  be  found  in  England. 

The  fine  old  Castle  of  Rochester  was  then 
inspected,  and  it  was  seen  to  great  advantage, 
with  the  benefit  of  bright  sunshine  and  a cloud- 
less sky.  Passing  through  tho  well-kept 
gardens  the  party  assembled  at  tho  entrance  to 
tho  keep,  where  Mr.  Aveling  described  its 
history,  illustrating  bis  remarks  by  a carefully- 
prepared  plan.  The  only  portions  of  Bishop 
Gundulph’e  castlo  remaining  are  parts  of  tho 
river  wall,  the  present  keep  having  been  erected 
by  Archbishiop  Corboil  between  the  years  1126 
and  1139,  on  the  custody  of  the  castle  being 
transferred  from  the  bishops  of  Rochester  to 
tho  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  The  effects  of 
the  storming  of  the  castle  by  King  John  in 
1215  were  explained  by  Mr.  Aveling.  The 
south-west  turret  appears  to  have  been  under- 
mined, and  to  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  the 
work  being  much  inferior  to  the  Norman 
walling.  The  towers  along  the  curtain  wall  were 
rebuilt  about  1367-1380. 

A dinner  was  afterwards  held  in  the  new 
Corn  Exchange,  presided  over  by  Sir  "Walter 
Stirling.  The  party  then  returned  to  the 
cathedral  to  listen  to  an  organ  recital,  with 
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the  singing  of  anthems,  under  the  direction 
of  the  cathedral  organist,  the  nave  being 
filled  by  the  visitors.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  doors  of  the  cathedral  were  thus  thrown 
open  to  the  party,  since  thereby  they  escaped 
the  effects  of  a sudden  and  violent  storm  of 
rain. 

A conversazione  was  given  later  by  the  llayor 
of  Rochester,  Mr.  Lewis  Levy,  in  tbo  Corn 
Exchange,  which  was  attended  by  many 
hundreds  of  visitors.  Papers  were  read,  in- 
cluding one  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  on 
“ Shakspeare  at  Rochester,”  and  others,  while 
Mr.  Brenchley  Rye  had  his  paper  on  the  ” Epis- 
copal Palace  and  Bishop  Fisher”  printed  and 
distributed,  whereby  much  time  was  saved. 
The  visitors  had  an  opportunity,  at  their  leisure, 
of  inspecting  the  really  magnificent  collection 
of  old  plate,  &c.,  arranged  with  great  taste, 
and  evidently  as  the  result  of  considerable 
pains,  in  the  temporary  museum.  The  space 
for  the  museum  was  the  whole  outer  hall  of  the 
Corn  Exchange,  and  this  was  filled  with  cases 
containing  ancient  coins,  seals,  pottery,  and 
such  like.  Above  all  in  appearance,  but  not  in 
interest,  the  collection  being  so  valuable,  were 
the  macos  of  Maidstone,  1548 ; Rye,  1570  ; 
Queenboroogh,  1608 ; Fordwich,  1665  (small 
mace)  ; with  large  ones  of  Rochester,  Canter- 
bury, Deal,  Gravesend,  Fordwich,  Rye  (2),  and, 
with  others,  the  modern  maces  of  Ramsgate 
and  Folkestone.  There  was  also  a rich  display 
of  church  plate  from  Chatham,  Ayleaford, 
Cowling,  Cuiton,  a very  fine  cup  from  Lcnham, 
the  cathedral  plate,  &c.  The  arrangements  of 
the  museum  reflected  great  credit  upon  the 
local  committee  which  had  undertaken  the 
arduous  duty  of  its  formation. 

Thursday,  the  22nd,  was  a day  of  brilliant 
sunshine ; and,  as  the  party,  considerably 
augmented,  proceeded  through  the  green  lanes 
of  tbo  country  east  of  Chatham,  the  pretty 
landscape  of  well-fiBed  orchards,  and  cornfields 
betokening  an  abundant  harvest,  was  seen  to 
great  advantage.  The  first  halt  was  made  at 
Gillingham  Church,  the  history  of  which  was 
told  shortly  and  effectively  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Scott- Robertson,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Society.  The  building  is  of  fairly  large  size, 
having  an  embattled  nave  and  side  aisles,  with 
a western  tower,  the  staircase  turret  of  which  is 
circular.  \Vbilo  the  general  features  of  the 
church  are  rather  Late  Perpendicular  in  stjle, 
there  is  a remarkable  Early  Norman  font  of 
circular  form,  having  an  arcade  of  blank  panels 
around  it.  The  nave  arclies  are  of  late  Early 
Eoglish  character.  The  rivalry  between  the 
two  famed  statues,  Onr  Lady  of  Chatham  and 
Our  Lady  of  Gillingham,  was  amu-singly 
descanted  upon  by  the  lecturer.  Driving 
onwards,  in  a long  procession  of  about  twenty- 
one  carriages,  Raiuham  Church  was  reached, 
its  fine  tall  tower  having  been  seen  by  the  party 
all  the  way  from  the  last  halting-place.  A short 
inspection  of  Bloor’s  Place  and  its  wonderfully- 
preserved  oak  panelling,  was  permitted  in 
passing.  The  church  is  a fine  characteristic 
specimen  of  a Kentish  church,  with  a somewhat 
plain  exterior,  and  with  its  interior  full  of  points 
of  interest.  There  is  no  chancel  arch;  the 
roofs  are  mainly  of  fourteenth-century  date; 
there  is  some  very  good  thirteenth-century  work 
in  the  chancel.  In  the  vaulte  there  are  many 
interments  of  the  Tufton  family.  Luncheon 
having  been  partaken  of,  progress  was  made 
to  the  quaint  old  church  at  Upchurch,  which 
was  also  described  by  Canon  Scott-Robertson. 
The  church  has  a singular  wooden  spire  formed 
by  an  octagonal  portion  placed  upon  a square 
base,  the  whole  resting  upon  a plain  Early 
English  tower.  There  are  here  stone  benches, 
arcades  worked  in  chalk,  wall  paintings,  early 
screen  work,  good  Early  English  arches,  en- 
caustic tiles,  a curious  chamber  at  the  west  end 
of  the  north  aisle  (traces  of),  and  five  piscinm. 
Passing  onwards,  Newington  Church  was 
reached,  where  again  Canon  Scott-Robertson 
pointed  out  the  points  of  interest,  especially 
that  there  were  here  before  the  Reformation 
three  altars  to  the  Virgin  ^lary.  The  church 
has  a very  good  tower,  which  groups  remark- 
ably well  with  tbo  landscape.  Hartlip 
Church  was  next  visited;  it  is  a small 
building,  the  western  tower  having  quoins  of 
large  size.  Tea  was  partaken  of  on  the  lawn 
of  Ilartlip  Place,  to  which  the  whole  party 
were  kindly  invited  by  Mrs.  Godfrey-Faussett- 
Osborne.  Here  terminated  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  of  meetings,  and  the  party  separated 
with  many  expressions  of  gratification  to  the 
honorary  secretary  for  the  admirable  pro- 


gramme and  for  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
carried  out.  The  churches  visited  were  of 
much  interest,  each  one  presenting  features 
deserving  of  careful  study,  and  at  each  many 
fragments  of  Roman  material  re  - used  in 
the  walling  were  observable,  particularly  at  the 
east  cud  of  Newington  Church. 


THE  ST.  JAMES’S  DWELLINGS, 
WESTMINSTER. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Builder  (pp.  -1“1, 
480,  March  27th  last)  we  gave  view,  plans, 
sections,  and  detailed  description  of  some 
industrial  dwellings  just  then  decided  to  be 
erected  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Jamea’s,  West- 
minster, with  a trust  fund  at  their  disposal. 
This  trust  fund,  it  seems,  is  no  other  than 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  part  of 
the  St.  James’s  Burial-gronnd,  Hampstead- 
road,  to  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way Company, — a proceeding  which  excited 
a great  deal  of  opposition  a few  years  ago. 
The  new  St.  James’s  Buildings  occupy  a site  at 
the  bottom  of  Beak-street,  Regent-street,  with 
frontages  to  Silver-place  and  logestre-place. 
They  are  in  the  midst  of  what  appears  to  be 
an  exceedingly  poor  neigbbonrhood,  though  so 
near  to  Regent-street. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  statement 
deposited  in  the  foundation  stone  of  the  build- 
ings, which  was  laid  by  the  Hon  Maude  Stanley 
on  Monday  afternoon  last : — 

“ The  funds  for  the  erection  of  this  building 
were  mainly  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  burial- 
ground  situate  in  Hampstead-road  and  formerly 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  James,  West- 
minster. The  sale  was  effected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a Special  Act  of  Parliament  obtained 
by  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company  in  the  year  1883.  The  Company 
sought  power  to  acquire  on  payment  of  15,000i. 
so  much  of  the  burial-ground  as  had  not  been 
disposed  of  under  the  St.  James’s  Chapel  Act, 
1869.  The  Company  were,  however,  restricted 
by  Parliament  from  taking  the  whole  of  the 
ground  for  the  purposes  of  their  undertaking, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  burial-ground  were 
required  by  the  Act  of  1883  to  convey  a specified 
portion  to  the  Company  for  the  sum  of  8,000L, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  ground,  without  further 
consideration,  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras 
(within  which  parish  the  burial-ground  was 
situate),  to  be  by  them  preserved  as  an  open 
space.  The  purchase-money  was  directed  by  the 
Act  to  be  applied  to  such  ecclesiastical,  parochial, 
and  other  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish 
of  St.  James  as  the  trustees,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Vestry,  might  direct.  The  money  was 
paid  into  Court  by  the  Railway  Company,  and 
the  burial-ground  conveyed,  as  to  a portion 
thereof  to  the  Company,  and  as  to  the  remainder 
to  tbo  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras.  After  mature 
deliberation  the  trustees  decided  to  apply  one 
eqoal  moiety  of  the  fund  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, and  the  other  moiety  to  secular  purposes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pariah,  and  the  Vestry 
sanctioned  this  mode  of  applying  the  money. 
The  moiety  applicable  to  ecclesiastical  purposes 
having  been  paid  over  to  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens upon  certain  definite  trusts,  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  upon  the  particular  secular 
purpose  to  which  the  remainder  of  the  money 
should  be  devoted,  and,  after  having  considered 
several  proposals,  the  trustees,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Vestry,  decided  to  apply  the  same, 
amounting  to  about  4,000i.,  to  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  labouring 
poor.  This  fund  was  supplemented  by  the 
assignment  of  a leasehold  house,  known  as 
No.  7,  Ingestre-place,  which  had  been  erected 
by  voluntary  effort  in  or  about  the  year  1850,  as 
a model  lodging-house,  and  a sum  of  about 
2,000L,being  accumulated  surplus  rents  derived 
therefrom,  also  by  the  transfer  of  a further  sum 
of  nearly  80/.,  being  the  unapplied  balance  of  a 
fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  a fire 
which  occurred  in  Little  Windmill-street  in  the 
year  1876,  and  by  the  transfer  of  a sum  of 
200/.,  a portion  of  the  funds  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  at  the  closing  of  the  trust 
in  July,  1886,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Act,  1884. 
The  total  sum  thus  available  for  the  building  is 
nearly  6,300/.  The  building  is  erected  by  the 
authority  of  an  Order  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  (Chancery  Division)  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  Pearson  on  the  3rd  day  of  August, 


1885,  the  scheme  being  set  forth  thereii 
follows  : — 

1.  The  funds  are  to  be  applied  by  the  Testry  ol 
Parish  of  St.  James,  \Vestmin‘'ter  (herimifter  called 
Yestry)  in  or  towards  tbe  erection  and  fitting  op  od 
land  comprised  in  the  agreement  dated  tbe  18th  I 
18^6,  and  made  between  Sir  Richard  Francis  Sutton  oi 
first  part  and  the  Yestry  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Jame»,  Y 
minster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  of  the  second) 
of  a lodging-house  or  lodging-houses  to  be  used  togf 
with  tbe  leasehold  messuage  and  premises,  No.  7,  Inge, 
place,  for  the  accommodation,  at  moderate  rsnte 
female  pieceworkers  and  others  of  the  labouring  clas 

2.  Such  lodging-house  or  lodging-houses,  and  the  i 
misea.  No.  7,  Ingestre-place,  are  to  he  vested  in 
Vestry,  and  to  be  under  the  control  and  managemer 
the  Yestry  or  a Committee  appointed  by  them.  A pr 
declaration  or  declarations  of  trust  of  the  promises  « 
prisedin  tbo  said  agreement  for  lease  of  No.  7,  Ingei 
place  shsll  be  executed  by  the  Vestry  and  enrr 
pursuant  to  the  Acts  of  George  II.,  chapter  33,  an: 
Victoria,  chapter  9. 

3.  Any  surplus  income  of  tbe  said  properties,  aften 
riding  for  repairs  and  other  outgoings  and  expense 
management,  shall  be  investel  in  the  name  nrnamu 
the  Vestry  or  oftrustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vestry  i 
applied  in  such  manner  as  the  Vestry,  with  the  uppr 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Walei 
a court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  hereafter  d 
mine,  either  in  perpetuating  and  extending  the  operS] 
of  the  scheme,  or  for  other  purposes  in  or  for  tbo  bel 
of  the  said  parish. 

Plans  wore  invited  from  the  four  uni 
mentioned  architects,  all  of  whom  post 
special  knowledge  of  tbe  reqiiireraentai 
artisans’  dwellings, — Mr.  11.  H.  Collins,  61,1 
Broad-street,  E.C. ; II.  JI.  Eyton,  Tpsw 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  14,  John-atreet,  Adelf 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  246,  Regent-street,  t 
No  premium  was  offered,  but  a stipnlal 
was  made  that  if  either  design  was  adoptee 
the  Vestry,  the  author  thereof  should! 
appointed  architect  at  the  usual  rate  of  rei 
neration.  Each  of  the  architects  named  d 
in  a set  of  drawings,  and  the  Vestry  v 
assisted  in  their  choice  by  Mr.  John  Thon 
Wimperis,  of  25,  Sackville-street,  and  1 
D.  Cubitt  Nichols,  of  3,  Howard-street,  Strt 
who  generously  acted  as  honorai-y  profesat: 
advisers.  These  gentlemen  reported  in  faf 
of  the  design  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  and  1 
report  was  approved  by  the  Special  Commi 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  and  un 
mously  adopted  by  tbe  Vestry.  Mr.  HJ 
Collins  was  accordingly  appointed  archil 
and  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  builci 
upon  quantities  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Gardr 
Son,  & Theobald,  of  110,  Great  Russell-str 
were  invited  from  seventeen  firms  of  built 
each  of  whom  sent  in  a tender.  Certain  n 
fications  wore  subsequently  made  in  the  q- 
titles,  and  the  tender  of  Mr.  Mark  Gentri 
No.  2,  Wormwood-street,  in  the  City  of  Lot. 
to  carry  out  the  work  on  the  revised  quanb 
fortbesom  of  5,573/.  was  accepted.  The: 
upon  which  the  building  is  to  be  erected  isi 
on  lease  from  Sir  Richard  Francis  Sutton,  B 
for  the  term  of  sixty-three  years  from  the  i 
of  June,  1885,  at  a ground-rent  of  50/.'! 
annum  ; the  original  ground-rent  of  75/.  hai 
been  reduced  by  Sir  R.  F.  Sutton,  in  n 
sideration  of  the  object  for  which  the  buih 
was  to  be  erected.  The  building  is  desht 
to  comprise  twenty-three  single-roomed  1 
ments,  twelve  two-ruomed  tenements,  f 
rcoma  for  the  caretaker,  and  a general  w 
house  and  workroom.  The  work  is  comma 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  benefit  the  poorer  o 
labouring  classes  in  the  parish,  to  an  i 
increasing  extent  as  the  surplus  rents  a 
of  an  extension  of  the  operation  ofj 
trnst.” 

Mr.  Allen  is  the  clerk  of  the  works,  anci 
Brown  is  the  contractor’s  general  foreman.; 
will  be  seen  by  the  plans  and  sections  b. 
referred  to,  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  H.  CoC 
has  paid  special  attention  to  the  details  ol , 
sanitary  arrangements. 

From  what  was  stated  at  the  meetin.;i 
appears  that  nothing  is  jet  settled  as  t(  i 
amounts  of  the  rents  for  the  tenements,  b, 
is  hoped  to  provide  widows  and  single  W(’i 
engaged  in  indnstrial  pursuits  (who  wik 
preferred  rather  than  the  robust  workman,!; 
is  better  able  to  fight  the  battle  of  lifet 
they)  with  comfortable  and  homelike  ac:i 
modation  at  a rent  somewhat  loss  thanii 
would  have  to  pay  for  inferior  lodgings  j| 
where.  ! 

Altogether  the  work  thus  commenced  b i 
Vestry  constitutes  an  important  social  cj  | 
ment,  and  the  promoters  were  happy  it  i 
choice  of  the  Hon.  Maude  Stanley  as  theil 
of  the  foundation  stone,  that  lady  liaving  1;.: 
a very  active  interest  in  the  well-being  or; 
I poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  especialljl 
I of  the  women  and  children. 
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VATER-SOFTENING  AT  HEXLEV-ON- 
THAMES. 

Saturday  last  a large  number  of  gentle- 
■n  interested  in  municipal  and  local  govcrn- 
:nt,  together  with  several  engineers,  chemists, 
a medical  officers  of  health,  visited  Henley- 
•Thames,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Atkins 
ter  and  Engineering  Company,  for  the  pur- 
30  of  inspecting  the  water  softening  and 
rifying  apparatus  erected  by  that  Company 
oonnexion  with  the  Henley  Waterworks  some 
ir  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  in  uninter- 
oted  and  successful  operation  ever  since, 
■ating  the  supply  for  the  whole  of  the  town, 
e waterworks  were  erected  early  in  1882, 
•.  Jabez  Church,  C.E.,  being  the  engineer, 
e water  is  obtained  from  a well  sank  into  the 
ilk,  and  is  softened  by  the  Atkins  process, 
hereafter  described.  For  domestic  no  less 
in  for  industrial  purposes,  the  means  of 
’tening  hard  water  have  of  late  years  neces- 
rily  attracted  much  attention,  but  it 
nains  a fact  that  the  only  practical 
d economical  method  known  of  soften- 
j bard  water  was  discovered  by  the  late 
•.  Clark,  in  the  year  1841,  and  consists  of 
ding  a small  quantity  of  lime  water  to  the 
rd  water.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this 
luld  render  the  water  harder,  but  such  is  not 
3 case.  The  lime  combines  with  the  carbonic 
id  which  holds  the  chalk  in  solution,  and  a 
fecipitate  of  extremely  fine  white  powder 
arbonato  of  lime)  is  formed,  which  can  be 
lOwed  to  subside,  or  is  removed  by  filtration. 
The  “ Porter-Clark”  process,  which  was  fully 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for 
j)C.  15,  1877,  consists  in  the  combination,  with 
•.  Clark’s  process,  of  a system  of  filtration. 

In  the  “Atkins”  adaptation  of  the  Clark 
stem,  the  process  of  softening  is  carried  on 
atinuously,  in  the  following  manner : — The 
ird  water  is  pumped  from  the  well  into  an 
!tomatic  “ mixer  ” (lettered  M in  the  above 
istration),  a small  qvrantity  being  diverted 
Id  passed  through  a cylinder  (shown  in  the 
astration)  containing  cream  of  lime  whence  it 
ues  as  a saturated  solution  of  lime  water,  and 
lOins  the  bulk  of  the  hard  water.  The  lime 
.ter  and  hard  water  then  flow  through  the 
nixer”  into  a softening  cistern.  This  cistern 
always  full,  and  the  water  travels  slowly 
jm  the  one  end  to  the  other  in  the  course  of 
hour,  by  which  time  softening  is  effected  ; 
:t  the  water  has  a milky  appearance,  owing 
the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  sus- 
nsion.  In  this  state  the  water  is  conducted 
the  filters,  where  the  deposit  is  arrested,  and 
3 water,  softened  and  filtered,  is  received  by 
duplicate  pump,  and  forced  to  the  storage 
lervoir.  The  whole  process  is  automatic  and 
itinnous.  At  the  end  of  the  day’s  work 
*3  filters  are  cleaned  in  a few  minutes  by 
]am  power. 

The  improvements  introduced  by  Messrs. 


Atkins,  it  will  therefore  be  understood,  relate 
chiefly  to  the  application  of  labour-saving 
machinery  to  the  Clark  process.  Their 
filtering  - apparatus  consists  of  large  filters, 
which  can  be  used  either  singly  or  in  sets 
of  two,  three,  or  more,  according  to  circum- 
stances, so  connected  that  any  one  or  any 
two  can  be  used  alone,  or  all  can  be  used 
at  the  same  time.  The  “Atkina”  patent 
machine  filters  are  constructed  with  a series 
of  hollow  metal  discs,  covered  with  cloth,  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  surface  in  the  smallest  apace,  and  sets  of 
revolving  brushes  are  attached  in  such  manner 
as  to  play  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  discs 
when  set  in  motion.  When  a filter  requires 
cleaning  the  brushes  are  made  to  revolve  by  a 
pulley  outside  the  filter  tank,  worked  by  steam, 
and  so  quickly  is  the  cleaning  effected  by  this 
means  that  the  cleaning  of  all  the  filters 
scarcely  occupies  half  an  hour  a day. 

In  addition  to  the  machine  filters  and  their 
connexions,  the  “ Atkins  ” patent  water-soften- 
ing apparatus,  of  the  size  of  the  one  at  Henley, 
comprises  the  following  parts  : — 1.  A “soften- 
ing cistern,”  about  25  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  wide  by 
5 ft.  deep,  holding  about  10,000  gallons  j 2,  a 
“ lime  cylinder,”  in  which  the  lime  water  is 
formed ; 3,  special  regulating  valves  j 4,  a 
specially-designed  “ mixer,”  for  facilitating  the 
proper  mixing  of  the  lime  water  with  the  hard 
water;  also  some  minor  apparatus  and  mate- 
rial introduced  specially  by  Messrs.  Atkins  to 
save  time  and  labour.  The  following  are  the 
references  to  the  lettering  on  the  illustrations  : 
C,  Straps  and  wheels  for  setting  filters  in 
motion  for  cleaning  purposes;  D,  Outlet  from 
softening-tank  and  supply  to  filters  ; E,  Outlets 
from  filters  ; H,  Hard  water  supply  ; J,  Branch 
to  lime  cyliitder ; K,  Outlet  from  lime  cylinder 
to  “mixer”;  M,  Mixer. 

The  whole  space  occupied  by  an  apparatus 
capable  of  delivering  over  100,000  gallons  in 
ten  hours,  or  250,000  each  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  is  as  follows  : — 

Sq.  Feet, 

"SofteniDg Cistern,’’ “Lime  Cylinder, "Ac.,  about  600 

Set  of  three  Machine  Filters,  including  their 


connexions  ,,  300 

Total „ 800 


The  filtering-apparatus  is  thus  very  compact 
as  compared  with  sand  filter-beds,  and  at  the 
same  time  can  be  readily  extended  or  diminished 
to  meet  varying  demands.  Of  its  efficiency, 
Mr.  Jabez  Church,  the  engineer  of  the  Henley 
Water  Works,  writes, — “ 1 have  had  ample  time 
and  opportunity  of  proving  the  capabilities  of 
the  water-softening  apparatus.  I find  that  we 
can  uniformly  reduce  the  hardness  from  18°  to 
5°,  and  that  one  man  one  hour  a day  can  do  all 
that  is  necessary  for  softening  and  filtering 
100,000  gallons.  I may  also  add  that  I am 
generally  very  pleased  with  the  apparatus,  it 
being  most  useful,  easily  managed,  and  tho- 
roughly reliable.” 


The  Atkina  Company’s  process  has  also 
lately  been  adopted  for  treating  the  water- 
supply  of  the  town  of  Wellingborough,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Corporation  of  Southampton 
(on  the  recommendation  of  their  engineer,  Mr. 
W.  Matthews,  M.Inst.C.E.)  for  use  at  the  new 
waterworks  at  Otterbourne,  now  in  progress 
of  construction,  for  softening  and  filtering  the 
whole  town’s  supply,  which  amounts  to  between 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000  gallons  a day.  In 
addition,  it  is  in  use  at  Lambeth  Workhouse 
and  other  large  public  and  private  institutions, 
giving  great  satisfaction,  as  we  have  learned 
upon  iuqoiry,  on  the  score  of  its  efficiency, 
economy,  and  simplicity. 


THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL. 

Sir, — In  re  the  proposed  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
I am  somewhat  surprised  that  you  should  so  per- 
sistently take  the  view  that  Liverpool  is  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  competition,  and  really  bases  its 
opposition  on  this  apprehension,  and  that  you 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  reprint  such  a sug- 
gestion as  that  there  may  accrue  to  the  shareholders 
eventually  a dividend  of  even  18  per  cent. 

With  many  opportunities  of  gathering  the 
opinions  of  our  leading  and  least  prejudiced  mer- 
chants and  shipowners,  I am  convinced  that  the 
enlightened  view  is  that  Liverpool  cannot  help 
being  actually  beneflted  by  any  scheme  which  must 
result  in  some  reduction  of  carriage  rates  to  inland 
towns,  and  probably  of  our  Dock  Board  rates  too. 

It  is  very  shortsighted  of  any  one  to  suppose  that 
the  railway  companies  will  quietly  sit  down  while 
the  canal,  supposing  it  to  bo  made  (which  seems  at 
least  doubtful,  as  the  money  is  not  flowing  in  as 
was  anticipated  by  the  promoters),  takes  away  their 
business,  and  that  the  sharp  competition  which 
would  ensue  would  not  naturally  reduce  the  profits 
of  the  canal.  Such  competition  would  be  encouraged 
by  steamship  owners,  who  do  not  like  the  risk  and 
delay  of  navigating  long  canals.  Many  jieoplo  think 
it  very  probable  that  such  a canal  would  fail  to  pay 
by  itself,  and  would  fall  into  tho  hands  of  the 
railway  companies  eventually. 

To  adduce  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a parallel, 
as  I have  seen  and  heard  done,  is  simply  illogical, 
and  betrays  ignorance  of  tho  situation. 

If  the  canal  ever  be  con.structed  and  worked, 
probably  every  one  will  be  benefited,  more  or  less, 
with  the  somewhat  important  exception  of  the 
shareholders.  W.  H.  S. 

ZiverjJool. 


The  Calviuistic  Mission  Hall,  Cardiff. — 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  28th  inst.,  three 
memorial  stones  of  the  Calvinistio  Mission 
Hall,  Cardiff,  were  laid.  The  building  is  of 
Gothic  character,  and  consists  of  a hall,  42  ft. 
by  49  ft.,  accommodating  about  400  persons; 
and  opening  into  the  same  are  infants’  class- 
room accommodating  about  80,  and  minister’s 
vestry.  The  contract  amount  is  924L,  and  the 
building  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Phillips, 
architect,  Cardiff.  Adjoining  the  hall,  a large 
plot  of  ground  is  being  retained  for  the  erection 
of  a chapel. 
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DRAIN  VENTILATORS. 

Sir, — It  seemg  to  me  that  the  houses  described 
by  Mr.  Campbell  in  your  last  issue  [p.  145]  are  in  no 
worse  position  than  those  which  are  facing  or  near 
to  the  sewer  ventilators  in  roadways.  People  seem 
to  think  it  all  right  as  long  as  they  notice  no  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  there  are  still  some  who  do  not 
seem  to  mind  even  that.  Passing  along  South- 
ampton-row the  other  day,  I noticed  a smell  coming 
from  an  untrapped  gully.  I remarked  to  a man 
standing  at  a shop  door  close  by  that  this  was  very 
dangerous;  he  said,  “We  never  notice  it.”  1 
suppose  he  had  got  accustomed  to  it.  I am  afraid 
street  gullies  are  as  often  untrapped  as  not. 

When  one  sees  men  cleaning  them  out  they  never 
appear  to  pour  water  down  afterwards  ; at  least,  I 
ha»6  never  seen  them  do  so  ; the  trapping  is  left  to 
chance  rain  or  the  watering-cart,  but  perhaps  the 
men  do  not  see  much  use  in  trapping  them.  It 
certainly  does  seem  ridiculous  to  trap  a gully  when 
you  have  an  open  grating  a few  yards  off. 

Charles  F.  Moxon. 


SUMSION  r.  PICTOR. 

In  reference  to  the  notice  of  this  case  in  your 
last  issue  [p.  145]  I ask  you  to  insert,  on  ray  part, 
the  following  brief  statement. 

In  the  year  1877  1 took  a lease  granted  by  Sir 
G.  Goldney,  Bart.,  of  36  acres  of  stone  lying  under 
the  park  in  which  Monks'  House  in  the  parish  of 
Corsham  is  situated,  and  found  valuable  stone.  I 
sold  the  stone  to  a large  extent  under  the  name  of 
Monks’  Park  Stone,  and  in  the  year  1882  registered 
a “Trade  Mark”  under  the  Act  of  1875  with  the 
name  of  “Monks'  Park”  as  the  description  of 
stone  from  my  particular  quarry,  thinking  thereby 
to  prevent  the  use  of  this  name  by  any  other 
quarrymaster  who  might  after  that  date  raise  stone 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  Monks’  Park  Estate. 

In  April,  1883,  I for  the  first  time  saw  by  an 
advertisement  in  the  Stonemason  that  the  defend- 
ants were  offering  “Monks’  Park  Stone”  for  sale. 
I remonstrated  with  them  against  the  use  by  them 
of  the  term  “Monks’  Park”  as  a description  of 
their  stone,  and  they  ceased  to  advertise  it  in 
“ newspapers  ” under  that  or  any  similar  name,  but, 
as  they  allege,  continued  to  advertise  it  by  the 
circulation  in  the  trade  of  “slips”  and  “pamphlets," 
under  the  n.ame  of  “ Pictor’s  Monks’  Park.” 

This  “slip”  and  “pamphlet  ” advertisement  the 
learned  Vice-Chancellor  was  certainly  convinced, 
at  the  hearing  of  the  motion,  had  come  to  my 
knowledge  at  the  time  or  immediately  after  the 
ceasing  of  the  defendant’s  advertisement  in  the 
Stonemason,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I had,  no 
knowledge  of  the  defendant’s  “slip  ” advertisement 
until  shortly  before  I applied  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  as  the  defendants,  in  their  defence,  partly  relied 
upon  laches  on  my  part  for  not  having  followed  up 
my  remonstrance  in  1883  against  their  use  of  the 
name,  probably  had  I been  in  possession  of  this 
information  the  result  to  tbedefendants  might  have 
been  different.  Isaac  Sumsion. 

Bath,  July  2Sth,  1886. 


THE  “ SIPHOSELLA”  PIPE  FASTENING. 

Every  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  repair 
of  buildings  has  had  more  or  lees  experience  of 
that  fruitful  source  of  mischief,  a stopped  rain- 
water pipe.  These  pipes  are  always  liable  to 
be  choked  by  rabbish  of  some  kind.  When  this 
takes  place,  or  when  a pipe  cracks,  and  great 
damage  has  been  done  both  to  the  inside  and 
outside  of  a building  by  the  overflowing 
or  escaping  water,  it  is  often  very  difiicult 
and  expensive  to  detach  a length  or  two  of  pipe 
for  clearing  or  renewal.  Generally,  several 
workmen  with  long  ladders  are  required,  and 
the  expense  incurred  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  actual  amount  of  work  done,  to  saynothing 
of  the  damage  sometimes  incidentally  done  to 
the  walls  in  detaching  an  old  or  securing  a now 
length  of  pipe. 

We  havo  had  brought  to  our  notice  a new 
method  of  securing  such  pipes  which  appears 
likely  to  go  far  towards  overcoming  the  evils 
jest  referred  to.  The  invention  in  question, 
— which  has  been  patented  by  Messrs.  G. 
Potter  & Son,  of  High-street,  Hampstead,— 
is  extremely  simple,  and  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  first  being  a cast-iron  seating  or 
chair  (A),  which  takes  half  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe  to  be  fixed,  and  which  is  secured 
to  the  wall  of  tbo  building  by  pipe  nails, 
in  the  ordinary  way;  the  second  part  being 
a cast-iron  semicircular  clamp  (B),  which  takes 
the  remaining  half  of  the  pipe,  and  easily  but 
securely  fits  the  chair  by  two  tapered  dove-tail 
joints  (CC).  These  joints  are,  in  fact,  similar 
to  the  joints  of  metallic  bedsteads,  and  the 
clamp  B is  easily  detachable  by  one  or  two 
Blight  blows  on  the  under  surface.  The  pipes 
ordinary  cast-iron  pipes,  cast  without  ears. 


The  advantages  claimed  for  the  invention  are 
thus  enumerated  by  the  patentees  : — 

Ist. — That  after  the  chairs  are  once  fixed  any 
unskilled  labourer  can  readily  detach  and  renew 
one  or  more  lengths  of  pipe  in  a few  minntes. 

2nd. — That  the  pipes  can  be  revolved  while 
secured  in  position,  thus  enabling  the  whole  of 
their  outside  surfaces  to  be  painted,  and  so 
lessening  the  liability  to  rust  through  at  the 
back. 

3rd. — That  the  pipes  being  necessarily  fixed 
J in.  clear  of  the  walls,  they  are  less  liable  to 
get  cracked  during  frost,  or  to  mako  the  walls 
damp  when  leaky. 

4th. — The  avoidance  of  damage  to  ornamental 
stone  or  brickwork  in  good  buildings,  which  the 
renewal  of  defective  rain-water  pipes  fixed  in  the 
old  way  so  often  entails. 


"We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Pfeil,  Stedall, 
& Son,  of  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury,  are  the  sole 
agents  for  the  sale  of  the  new  fastening,  which, 
it  may  be  stated,  can  bo  applied  to  pipes  of  any 
design.  The  invention,  in  the  form  now  illus- 
trated, is  the  simplest  and  latest  embodiment 
of  the  principle  of  Messrs.  Potter’s  invention, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  has  been  applied 
with  much  success,  we  understand,  to  a number 
of  houses  at  Hampstead. 


Wimbledon. — On  Friday,  the  Othin,st.,  there 
was  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  Homan 
Catholic  Church  which  is  in  course  of  erection 
in  Darlaston-road,  Edgehili,  Wimbledon.  When 
completed  the  church  will  consist  of  nave,  aisles, 
large  square  tower  at  west  end,  chancel,  and 
side  chapels,  together  with  sacristies  and  south 
porch.  The  total  internal  length  will  be 
168  ft.,  the  width  Gi  ft.,  and  the  height  from 
floor  to  apex  of  nave-roof  being  59  ft.  Sittings 
will  be  provided  for  upwards  of  800  persons. 
The  style  is  to  be  Late  Decorated.  Internally 
the  church  will  be  almost  entirely  of  Beer 
stone,  whilst  externally  the  walls  will  be 
faced  with  split  flints,  Ancaster  stone  being 
used  for  the  tracery  windows  and  other  ashlar 
work.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Walters,  of  Great  Queen-street,  Westminster, 
and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Goddard  & 
Sons,  of  Farnbam. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bamher  Bridge  {near  Preston). — Receni 
three  foundation  stones  were  laid  at  the  chanc 
end  of  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Bamber  Bridg 
near  Preston.  It  is  proposed  to  considerat 
enlarge  this  church  by  erecting  new  chanci 
transepts,  organ-chamber,  and  vestry,  and 
further  improve  and  adorn  the  existing  bui] 
ing,  from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  Harrison  Myn 
A.R.I.B.A.  (Messrs.  Myres,  Veevers,  & Myre 
architect,  Preston.  The  works  are  ber 
vigorously  carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Walki 
of  Preston,  the  total  cost  being  about  3,000L ' 

Gorseinon  {Glamorganshire).  — St.  Davif 
Church,  Gorseinon,  situated  in  the  grounds  I 
Penllergare,  was  built  in  the  year  1837  by  t 
late  Mr.  John  Dillwyn  Llewelyn.  It  has  jt 
been  repaired,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition 
a chancel,  37  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  togeth 
with  an  organ-chamber  and  a vestry.  T 
whole  of  the  nave  has  been  re-seated,  the  see 
being  of  pitch-pine.  Six  steps  lead  up  to  t 
communion-table.  The  roof  of  the  chancel ' 
formed  of  pitch-pine,  and  is  late  Early  English 
style ; iu  fact,  the  whole  of  the  timber  in  ti 
roof  is  of  pitch-pine,  unvarnished,  and  in  : 
natural  state  from  the  carpenter’s  bench, 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  a three-H^ 
moulded  Early  English  lancet  window,  wi 
four  columns  supporting  the  interior  arch 
above.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  i 
encaustic  tiles.  In  front  of  the  communi 
rail  and  in  the  tiled  floor  is  laid  a brass,! 
memory  of  members  of  the  Llewelyn  famil 
An  arch,  deeply  moulded,  and  eiecut 
in  red  bed  Farleigh  stone  divides  the  cbaiA 
from  the  nave.  The  wood  principals  over  t 
sanctuary  are  supported  by  columns  ninni 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  with  moulded  Eai 
English  capitals.  On  the  north  and  south  si 
of  the  sanctuary  are  two  long  lancet  window 
The  base  of  that  on  the  south  side  is  form 
for  sedilia.  The  old  doors  of  the  porch  hal 
been  taken  away,  and  in  their  place  have  be 
substituted  others  of  oak.  The  whole  of  C 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  designs  by  1 
James  Buckley  Wilson,  architect,  Swansea,  a, 
: the  work  has  been  canned  out  by  Messrs.  Thom 
Watkins  & Jenkins.  The  hot-water  apparat 
for  heating  purposes  has  been  supplied  e 
fixed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  Swansea. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEU 
Bij-mingham.  — The  Wesleyan  Chapel  * 
Cherry-street  is  about  to  be  pulled  down.  G 
society  having  obtained,  after  ten  years’  ne; 
tiations  with  the  Improvement  Committee,  t 
freehold  site  at  the  corner  of  Corporation  stri 
and  the  Lower  Priory  for  the  purpose  of  bni 
ing  a new  cbapel  with  schools  and  class  root) 
invited  several  local  architects  to  submit  desij; 
in  competion,  showing  how  suitable  premii 
for  their  accommodation  could  be  arranf 
with  shops  for  letting  on  the  ground-floor.  G 
plans  of  Messrs.  Osborn  & Reading,  of  f 
Bennett’s-hill,  Birmingham,  were  select 
The  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erectir 
and  include  on  the  ground-floor  fronting  Cot 
ration-street  two  large  shops,  with  baseme; 
under,  and  a smaller  shop  with  basementr 
the  Lower  Priory.  The  inclination  in  i 
adjoining  streets  admits  of  a level  entrai 
from  Dalton-streeb  to  the  basement  of  th 
shops.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  cha 
premises  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Corporatip 
street  fa(jade,  by  a wide  corridor  leading  t- 
spacious  staircaso  and  hall  on  the  first  floor,  i 
of  which  is  entered  the  chapel,  meeting-fe 
and  vestries.  The  chapel  occupies  in  leni 
the  frontage  to  Corporation-street ; over  i 
shops  adjoining  the  Lower  Priory  it  has: 
apsidal  end,  in  which  will  be  placed  I 
minister’s  platform,  and  at  the  other  endi 
organ-gallery.  It  will  accommodate  300  perac 
The  hail  and  chapel  communicate  by  a corrir 
out  of  which  the  vestries  and  retiring-n 
from  the  platform  are  entered.  The  meetii 
hall  is  56  ft.  by  55  ft.,  and  will  occupy  the  h 
part  of  the  first  floor.  There  is  also  an  ale 
for  the  orchestral  platform  and  organ,  an: 
gallery  on  three  sides.  It  is  lighted  from' 
Lower  Priory  and  Dalton-street,  and  fronr 
internal  area.  The  whole  of  the  first  Hook 
staircases  are  to  be  constructed  with  fire-p? 
materials.  Separate  staircases  are  provi 
for  the  hall,  so  that  it  may  be  used  « 
pendently,  one  at  the  corner  of  Dalton-st- 
and  Lower  Priory,  and  tho  other  from  Dal. 
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;reet.  Under  the  hall  will  be  placed  the 
ijhool  bnildings  and  class  rooms,  libraries, 
ucretarial  and  other  rooms,  entered  from  the 
gower  Priory  by  a separate  entrance,  stair- 
■ases,  and  corridor;  and  on  the  Dalton-street 
jvel  the  infants’  school,  tea  meeting  room,  and 
special  school  for  children  of  the  poor. 
Entering  from  Dalton-street,  are  the  care- 
akers’  apartments,  and  tea  kitchen,  heating 
.pparatus,  &g.,  conveniently  placed,  adjoining 
ach  other.  The  external  elevations  are  to  be 
arried  out  in  the  lledimval  style  of  the 
liirteenth  century,  depending  more  upon  pro- 
•ortion  and  grouping  than  upon  elaborate 
btails.  In  the  centre  of  the  Corporation-street 
agade  is  a six-light  window  and  gable  over, 
|eing  to  a height  of  80  ft.  from  the  pavement, 
he  Lower  Priory  elevation  is  well  broken  up 
oove  the  shop  level,  and  in  the  angle  formed 
tjtwecn  the  chapel  and  meeting-hall  is  placed 
[i  octagonal  turret  or  spire,  rising  to  the  height 
.!  120  ft.  The  materials  used  in  the  elevations 
ill  be  Darley  Dale  stone  on  the  ground  or 
lop  story,  with  red  brick  facings,  and  Corsham 
[own  stone  on  the  upper  stories,  the  high- 
tched  roofs  being  covered  with  red  tiles, 
jhe  works  are  being  pushed  on  rapidly  by  the 
[mtractor,  Mr.  John  Bowen,  under  the  imme- 
iste  direction  of  the  architects. 

■ St.  Kilda  (South  Australia). — The  Melbourne 
rgus  of  May  29  records  the  completion  of  the 
)w  Presbyterian  Church  at  St.  Kilda.  The 
:iurch,  which  is  calculated  to  accommodate 
jlO  persons,  occupies  a prominent  site  at  the 
yrner  of  Barkly-street  and  Alma-road.  The 
ain  buildings,  consisting  of  a nave  and  two 
•ales,  are  built,  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  bluestone, 
ith  dressings,  mouldings,  enrichments,  tracery, 
lindowa,  pinnacles,  and  spire  executed  in  patent 
lictoria  hydraulic  freestone.  The  length  inside 
,110ft.;  width,  G2  ft.;  the  height  from  the 
'Or  to  the  springing  of  the  ceiling  is  30  ft., 
.d  to  the  ridge  52  ft.  There  is  a spire  rising 
a height  of  142  ft.  The  white  freestone  of 
uich  it  is  constructed  forms  a striking  con- 
ist  to  the  sombre  bluestone  of  the  main 
lildings.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  "Wilson 
iBeswicke,  of  Melbourne,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Corley 
18  the  contractor. 


Siubcnt's  Column. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— T. 

GRANITE  QUARRYING. 

would  be  impossible  to  state,  with  any 
» pretensions  to  accuracy,  the  date  when 
b!^  granite  first  began  to  be  quarried.  We 
ow  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  quarried  the 
rnblendic  granite  of  Syene  as  far  back,  at 
st,  as  the  reign  of  Zeatus,  king  of  Thebes, 

00  years  before  the  Christian  era.  These 
arries  can  even  now  be  traced  along  the  hill- 
es  near  that  place,  and  one  of  them  still 
itaius  a half-finished  obelisk  of  ancient 
liign.* 

iVheii  granite  was  first  used  as  a building 
i-terial  in  the  British  Islands  the  loose  blocks 
ewn  about  the  surface  of  the  ground  were 
ilised  for  the  purpose,  and  granite  quarrying, 
inow  understood,  was  not  begun  till  about  the 
ddle  of  last  century,  but  it  was  a long  time 
"ore  the  methods  of  working  it  were  such  as 
promise  a good  supply  of  stone. 

The  granites  of  Aberdeenshire  appear  to 
:’e  been  the  first  to  attract  the  attention  of 
'ineors  and  surveyors,  for  we  learn  that  in 
•4  it  was  resolved  to  have  the  streets  of 
adon  paved  with  Aberdeen  granite. f From 
d date  the  export  trade  of  Aberdeen  gradu- 
^ increased,  especially  after  a lapse  of  a few 
.rs,  when  the  stone  at  first  obtained,  having 
lergone  practical  tests,  was  shown  to  be  of 
'd  quality.  Great  quarries  were  then  opened 

1 the  important  branch  of  industry  which 
lay  characterises  that  city  was  begun  in 
nest. 

it  appears  from  a reference  in  “ Kennedy’s 
lals"  that  the  contractors  for  paving  the 
lets  of  London,  began  quarrying  operations 
Dngthe  rocks  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  lands  of 
rie,  and  transported  the  stones  roughly 
3aed  to  London.  This  mode  of  procedure 
at  length  found  to  be  too  expensive,  and  the 
ions  of  Aberdeen  were  employed  to  work  the 
les  to  proper  shape,  according  to  contract,  a 
em  which  in  the  main  has  survived  to  the 


* TrSTor,  “Ancient  Egypt  ’’  (1863),  p.  10, 
t Bremner,  “Industries  of  Scotland,”  p.  406. 


present  day,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  likely  to  do 
80  for  a long  time  to  come. 

Machinery  was  first  used  in  quarrying  these 
granites  about  the  year  1795,  when  stones  of 
large  dimensions  were  ordered  by  the  Admiralty 
for  the  docks  at  Portsmouth,  at  that  time  in 
conrs©  of  construction.  This  machinery,  how- 
ever, was  very  crude,  and  several  years  elapsed 
before  much  progress  was  made,  either  in  keep- 
ing the  quarries  iu  good  working  order  or  in 
improving  tho  instruments  of  labour.  When  a 
step  was  made  in  that  direction  steam-power 
was  introduced,  with  the  result  that  the  output 
of  stone  was  considerably  augmented,  and, 
worked-np  material  being  produced  at  a cheaper 
rate,  Aberdeen  granite  came  to  be  more  gene- 
rally used. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  attend  to  in  opening 
a quarry  is  to  observe  the  lie  of  the  rock.  To 
give  an  example  of  the  importance  of  this  we 
may  state  that  in  the  old  Cairngall  quarry  the 
stone  lies  from  east  to  west.  The  east  side  of 
the  hill  is  that  on  which  this  quarry  was 
opened,  with  great  success.  Shortly  afterwards 
another  quarry  was  opened  on  the  same  hill, 
but  on  the  west  side,  and  the  working  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  posts  of  granite,  by  which  we 
mean  the  masses  that  stand  separate  from  each 
other  by  dries  or  natural  divisions,  were  the 
quapy  to  be  worked  on  the  side  to  which  they 
incline,  would  fall  upon  the  workmen  engaged 
beneath  them.* 

After  a quarry  has  been  opened  up,  the 
“clean”  rock  is  detached  from  its  site  by 
means  of  powder,  unless  the  stone  lies  in  a 
favourable  situation  for  detaching,  when  this  is 
not  required.  The  quarries  where  blasting  is 
not  carried  on  are  few  in  number,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  are  unimportant.  In 
some  quarries  the  powder  is  exploded  in  holes 
varying  from  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  to  20  ft.  in  depth, 
and  from  3 in.  to  6 in.  in  diameter,  according  to 
the  size  and  position  of  the  rock.  The  process 
of  splitting  these  masses,  when  detached,  into 
suitable  pieces  for  dressing,  is  effected  by  means 
of  “plug  and  feather”  wedges.  Holes  about4in. 
apart  and  3 in.  deep  are  bored  by  “jumpers.” 
Into  these  the  “plugs,”  which  are  made  either 
of  iron  or  cast  steel  are  inserted  between 
two  “ feathers,”  or  small  thin  pieces  of  wrought 
iron.  The  plugs  are  driven  tight,  and,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a cleave  is  readily 
made.  Sometimes  as  many  as  300  holes  are 
required  in  clearing  a single  mass ; in  such  a 
case  the  operation  is  watched  with  much 
interest,  as  upon  tho  result  of  the  cleave  the 
quarryman’s  chances  depend. 

In  porphyritic  granites  the  felspar  often  lies 
regularly,  that  is  to  say,  the  long  axes  of  the 
crystals  are  approximately  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  the  quarryman  takes  advantage  of 
this,  as  it  practically  denotes  the  grain,  or  the 
way  the  rock  will  most  readily  split. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  little  powder  as  possible 
be  used,  as  otherwise  the  rock  is  frequently 
shattered  in  a direction  not  intended.  The 
holes  are  usually  filled  up  with  powder  and 
closed  at  the  top,  being  fired  with  a fuse,  timed 
to  allow  the  workmen  to  x-etire  to  a safe 
distance. 

The  first  “shot”  or  blast  generally  does  no 
more  than  shake  the  rock,  and  make  a number 
of  cracks  ronnd  the  holes.  The  holes  are  again 
charged,  when  the  cracks  become  filled  with 
powder,  so  that  the  second  shot  does  a con- 
siderable amount  of  work.  The  third  shot 
generally  brings  down  the  finer  grained  kind  of 
granites.  Tho  depth  of  the  holes  and  the 
amount  of  powder,  is  regulated  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  connected  with  each  blast,  such 
for  instance,  as  the  size  of  the  block  to  be 
detached,  the  position  of  the  grain,  He  of  the 
joints  (if  any),  and  so  forth. 

Some  of  the  principal  quarries  work  the 
granite  in  benches,  which  occasionally  are  from 
50  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  depth,  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  workings. 

Masons  work  granite  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  they  do  stones  of  a softer  nature ; 
but,  of  course,  tho  time  occupied  in  shaping  is 
much  greater  in  comparison  with  other  stones. 

If  the  surface  is  not  to  be  polished,  it  is  usually 
lefc  “fine-axod,”  as  it  is  called,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  produced  by  au  instrument  composed 
of  a number  of  thin  slips  of  steel  tightly  bound 
together,  their  edges  being  on  the  same  plane. 
The  surface  of  the  stone  is  then  smoothed  by  a 
series  of  taps,  given  at  right  angles  to  the 


* See  paper  by  G.  W.  Muir,  " Oa  Granite  Wording,” 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to).  lir.  (1866),  p.  471. 


surface  previously  operated  upon.  Tho  intro 
duction  of  machinery,  however,  has  much 
facilitated  the  shaping  of  the  stone,  especially 
for  circular  work. 

The  surface  of  some  of  the  granites  used  by 
the  ancients,  and  handed  down  to  us,  has  been 
observed  to  peel  off,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
granites  in  buildings  erected  in  recent  years  do 
not  exhibit  this  peculiarity.  Professor  Tennant 
believed  that  this  scaling  was  produced  in  the 
process  of  dressing,  by  which  the  tool  frac- 
tured or  “ starred  ” the  surface,  so  that  even- 
tually the  fractured  part  would  weather  loose  or 
fall  off  the  stone.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  this  fracturing 
of  the  surface  has  become  very  much  mini- 
mised, if  it  has  not  altogether  disappeared 
from  the  better  kinds  of  granite,  by  reason  of 
the  introduction  of  less  cumbersome  tools. 

A very  important  branch  of  the  granite  in- 
dustry is  the  polishing  of  columns,  posts, 
monuments,  &c.  Most  of  this  is  done  by  machi- 
nery ; mouldings,  and  other  ornamental  work 
not  presenting  plane  or  rounded  surfaces,  in 
some  instances  only,  being  polished  by  hand, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a very  tedious  process. 
Tho  large  size  in  which  some  of  the  finer 
granites  of  Cornwall  is  obtainable,  has  led  to 
its  use  in  monolith,  stones  of  very  large 
dimensions  being  frequently  polished.  Slabs, 
10  ft.  square,  and  columns  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
in  length,  can  be  turned  and  polished,  but  for 
such  stones  special  provision  has  to  bo  made. 

By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  granite  is 
quarried  for  dock-work,  embankments,  kerb- 
stones, and  things  of  a like  nature.  Mouldings 
and  ornamental  work  made  of  granite,  are  much 
more  common  in  the  better  class  of  buildings 
than  they  were  a few  years  ago,  whilst  for 
monuments,  drinking-fountains,  &c.,  it  is  very 
popular.  We  notice  that  the  foundations  of 
several  large  buildings  in  London  have  recently 
been  constrncted  with  granite,  and  this  is 
decidedly  a step  in  the  right  direction.  When 
we  look  at  the  rotten  stone  with  which  many 
large  edifices  in  our  metropolis  are  built,  we 
wonder  more  and  more,  why  granite  is  not 
oftenor  used  for  foundations,  and  exposed  parts 
of  buildings.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  buildings  should  bo  entirely  made  of 
granite ; but  if  more  care  were  exercised 
in  selecting  the  freestones  and  sandstones 
used  in  the  less  exposed  situations,  and  good 
granite  were  placed  in  places  where  those 
stones  would  suffer  most  injury,  the  greater 
cost  of  the  first  production  would  be  amply 
repaid  eventually.  We  should  then  find  in 
London,  what  appears  to  bo  a great  rarity  at 
jresent,  viz.,  buildings  made  of  durable  stone. 

• Besides,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  greater 
tho  demand,  the  cheaper  granite  will  become 
and  the  more  machiues  for  further  facilitating 
the  cutting,  dressing,  and  working  are  likely 
to  be  invented. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  01  SPEOIFIOATIONS. 

14,113,  Ventilators.  J.  Honeyman,  P.R.I.B.A, 

The  improvements  in  the  form  of  ventilators  in 
use  consist  chiefly  in  designing  a chamber  divided 
by  two  partitions  or  diaphgrams,  and  with  tubes 
inserted  horizontally.  The  air  or  wiud  current 
enters  by  the  air-trunk  into  the  compartment  of 
the  ventilating  chamber  on  one  side  of  tho  central 
division  or  wall,  the  pressure  closing  the  valve  and 
preventing  down-draught.  One  of  tho  main 
features  of  the  invention  is  to  prevent  down- 
draught, and  another  scarcely  less  important  is  that 
of  preserving  the  architectural  appearance  of  tho 
buildiDg  to  which  they  are  fitted.  The  apparatus 
instead  of  being  set  outside  the  roof  in  the  usual 
way  may  be  set  inside  the  roof,  and  the  air-trunks 
carried  up  flush  to  the  slating  of  the  roof;  or  the 
apparatus  maybe  set  on  the  joists  under  flooring 
tho  air-trunks  in  that  case  being  carried  flush  with 
the  outer  walls. 

10,488,  Improved  Screw-driver.  H.  C. 
Chocqueel. 

This  is  simply  a magnetised  scrow-driver  so 
treated  as  to  retain  the  steel  screws  fastened  by,  it. 
The  handle  of  the  scrow-driver  is  used  also  as  a tooll 
holder,  the  tools  being  held  by  a set  screw  fixed  in 
the  opposite  end  to  tho  blade  or  bar. 

10,033,  Tile  Hearths  and  Fenders.  S.  B. 
Sutcliffe. 

The  object  .of  this  invention  is  to  construct  a 
tile  bcanb  and  fender  combined  which  shall  be 
complete  in  itself  and  shall  not  require  to  be 
affixed  to  the  permanent  hearth,  nor  require 
cementing  into  its  place,  and  is  thus  capable  of 
being  removed  say  when  giving  up  the  tenancy  of 
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house.  The  tile  hearth  is  constructed  with  the 
surrounding  fender  all  in  one  removable  piece,  and 
the  fender  of  which  is  built  up  of  tiles  all  secured 
by  cement  to  a combined  metal  and  wooden  frame- 
work or  base;  the  fonder  in  some  cases  being 
fuither  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  wood,  metat, 
or  o'her  suitable  mateiial. 


8,931,  Connecting  Pipes,  &c.  W.  Bruce- 


The  connexion  of  pipes  and  earthenware  appa- 
ratus commonly  used  in  closets  is  improved  by 
using  a faucet  connexion,  with  packing  between  the 
earthenware  bend  and  ring,  which  is  secured  and 
compressed  together  by  means  of  screwed  bolts 
passing  through  the  ears  of  two  rings.  Improve- 
ments in  flushing  out  water-closets,  by  using  louvre 
plates  to  direct  the  flow  of  water,  are  also  incor- 
porated in  this  patent. 


NEW  iPFLIOATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 


./u^v  10.— 0,244,  S.  Yeates.  Surveyors’  Levels.— 
9 252,‘F.  Dove,  Cramp.— 9,205,  H.  Coomhes,  Sash 
Stop  and  Lock.— 9,279,  li.  Robiuson,  Brick  cutting 
Tables. 

ytifv  17.— 9,296.  J.  Maxwell  .nnd  C.  Take,  Pillars 
or  Columns  for  Building. — 9,298,  B.  Pitt.  Chimney 
Pot.— 9,332,  J.  Carvell  and  W.  Holland,  Varnishe.s. 

July  19.-9,302,  W.  Simpson,  Opening,  Closing, 
and  Locking  Windows. 

./■ufy  20.-9,377,  A.  Moore,  Attaching  Knobs  or 
Handles  to  Spindles.— 9,396,  T.  Wood,  Opening  and 
Shutting  Doors.— 9,409,  P.  Martinier,  Dovetailing 
Apparatus. 

./itfy  21.— 9,444,  T.  Taylor,  Door  Knobs,  ire.— 
9,476,  H.  Lake,  Ventilating. 

July  22.-9,496,  C.  Bellamy,  Plumbers’  Blow- 
nipes.— 9,500,  C,  Oliver  and  Others,  Securing  Wood 
Flooring  without  Nails  or  Screws. — 9,507,  J.  Evans, 
Wood  Moulding  Machine. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTF.D. 


6,894,  C.  Whale,  Metal  Batten  Pin.— 6,943,  E. 
Wright,  Ventilating  Rooms. — 7,290,  W.  Clarke, 
Devices  for  Window  Sashes. — 7,670,  G.  Mason, 
Fastenings  for  Window  Sashes. — 8,310,  J.  Janka, 
Spray  Ventilators. — 8,418,  W.  Wodstm  and  R. 
Skeoch,  Bricks,  Ridge  Tiles,  &c. — 8,518,_  G.  Atkins, 
Metal  Bars  or  Frames. — 8,624,  J.  Bennison,  Chim- 
ney Pots.— 8,676,  W.  Temple,  Mouthpiece  for 
Horizontal  Briek-making  Machines.— 8,713,  M. 
Blanchard,  Ornamental  Tiles,  &c. — 6,082,  T.  Potter, 
Building  Concrete  Walls. — 6,153,  W.  Whieldon, 
Casing  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.— 8,067,  P.  Milligan,  Bricks. 
8,380,  J.  Rothwell,  Hoisting  Engines. 


Walworth— Ground-rent  of  3L,  reversion  in  15 

years £102 

Noltine-hill— 22,  Devonshire-terrace,  freehold  

Selhurst— 1,  Grosvenor  Villas,  80  years,  gronnd- 

rent  83 ICO 

Peckham-rye — 38,  Avondale-road,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  5L  6s 310 

East  Dulwifh— 31,  Ondine-road,  89  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ 280 


JULT  20. 

By  W.  T.  Geat. 

Old  Ford— 139,  141,  aud  143,  Armsgh-road,  79  years. 


ground-rent  91.  123 835 


By  DBivne  & Co. 

Hammersmith-road— Nos.  66  to  81  (odd),  and  1 to  7 

(oddj,  Elisabeth-place,  freehold ®1C0 

Nos.  83,  85,  and  S7,  Hammersmith-road,  freehold  2,175 
Hampstead- Grova  House  and  Eland  House,  free- 
hold   


1,976 


By  Bban,  Bobttbtt,  & Co. 

Finsburv— 133  and  135,  Clifton-street  North,  free- 

hold  1,405 


By  Babebit. 

Forest-hill— 3 to  9,  Perry  Rise,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  beerhouse,  25  years,  ground-rent  52/.  ... 
1 he  lease  of  Forest  Lodge,  term  6 years 


JcLT  21, 

By  C.  C.  R.  Spelhan. 

Norwich — No.  17,  Cattle  Market,  freehold 1,330 


July  23. 

By  C.  D.  Field  & Son. 

Peckham— 72,  Lugard-street,  89  years,  ground-reut 
4/.  10b 


By  Newbon  & Habding. 

Islincton— 2 and  3,  Alien-street,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  34/.  1,300 

No.  35,  Dean-street,  40  years,  ground-rent  6/ 290 

No.  3,  Cloudesley-street,  11  years,  ground-rent 


6/.  . 
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Nos.  4,  6,  and  6,  Clondesley-street,  13  years, 

ground-rent  18/ 480 

Kentish  Town— 9,  10,  and  11,  Circus-road,  and  29 

and  31,  Gospel  Oak-grove,  freehold  1,640 

Holloway— 25,  St.  John's  Villas,  64  years,  ground 

rent  6/.  lOs 345 

Cnledonian-road— 10,  Sutterton-street,  60  years, 

ground-rent  6/ 206 

Canonbury— 14,  Alwyno-square,  60  years,  ground 

tent  10/ 400 

Hoxton — Improved  ground-rents,  36/.  ISs.,  60  years  640 

Fulham-road— Improved  rent  of  47/.  10a.,  term  14 
years 


COMPLETE  BPEOIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  tooppo*itionfort>eo  montkt, 

10,928,  A.  Common,  Water-closet. — 11,098,  R. 
Stone,  Cement. — 11,206,  F.  Dutoit  and  A.  Burkart, 
Fireplaces  or  Grates  of  Stoves. — 11,270,  E.  Killick, 
Cement. — 142,  J.  Brown,  Transverse  Ventilation  of 
gewers.— 2,601,  S.  Pardoe  and  F.  Biggs,  Sash 
Fastener.— 4,886,  S.  Worsnop,  Fixing  Iron  Laths 
and  Slates  to  Iron  Roofs. — 7,675,  H.  Mathoy, 
Cement. — 7,676,  H.  Mathey,  Colouring  Cement. — 
7,684,  L.  Wall,  Goon'ooting  Knobs  to  Spindles. — 
8,314,  S.  Watson,  Copings  and  Gutters. 


EECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 
July  19. 


By  E.  Millard. 

Caledonian-road— Nos.  306  and  308,  term  68  years, 

ground-rent,  10/ £1,460 

Kingsland— 106,  Mortimer-road,  32  years,  ground- 
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By  Fahebbotheb,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Norfolk— Part  of  the  Houghton  Hall  Estate 

Great  Massinghara — The  Fox  and  Pheasant 

public-houae,  and  ]68.  Or.  32p.,  freehold  1,200 

A freehold  hoose,  and  8a.  Or.  38p 

Five  freehold  cottages  and  gardens 

Four  houses  and  a hlaokamith’s  shop,  freehold  ... 

Grimston — Freehold  cottage  and  2a.  2r.  lip 

Bnettisham— A plot  of  copyhold  land,  la.  Ir.  20p. 


Jdly  23. 

By  C.  P.  Wbitblet. 

Commercial-road,  E.— No.  112,  16  years,  ground- 


gltstcIlratH. 


mt  5/... 
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No.  143  to  151  (odd),  Culford-road,  37  years, 

ground-rent  14/.  6b 1,630 

Buckinghain-road— Range  of  stabling,  37  years, 
ground-rent  3/,  16s.  HO 


By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Roxborough— Freehold  farmhouse  and  5b.  Or.  Ip....  2,260 
Two  enclosures  of  land,  4a,  3r.  30p.,  freehold 1,670 


By  Wood  & Spink. 

Kilbum— 39  and  41,  Albert-road,  76  years,  ground- 
rent  10/.  iLB 


600 


By  Godwin  A Baslky. 

Norbiton,  Manor  Gate-road— Holly  Lodge,  freehold  ' 
Belgravia,  Cfaester-street— Improved  ground-rent  of 

16/.,  term  23  years. 210 


By  E.  E.  Ceodcheb  A Co. 

Enfield,  Bycullah-road— Two  freehold  houses 1,260 

Thoruton-heath,  Beulab-road— Four  freehold  resi- 
dences   1,490 

Victoria  Docks— 39  to  63  (odd),  and  64,  Aliee-street; 

7 to  13  (odd),  Junction-street}  46,  Fisher- 
Btreet;  and  46,  Edward-street,  ground-rent, 

62/.  68 1,190 


Sewerage  and  Water  Supply,  Feter&Reld. 

The  opening  of  the  works  of  sewerage  and 
water  supply  for  the  town  of  Petersfield,  Hants, 
on  the  26th  inst.  was  inaugurated  in  the  presence 
of  a large  number  of  those  interested  in  this 
district.  These  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  Engineer  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Henry 
Robinson,  C.E.,  of  Westminster. 

Durham. — The  North  of  England  Cafe  Com- 
pany’s new  premises  in  Saddler-street,  Durham, 
■were  formally  opened  on  the  23rd  inst.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  The  premises  have  been 
entirely  remodelled  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Gradon  & 
Son,  builders,  of  Durham,  and  furnished,  up- 
holstered, and  decorated  by  Messrs.  Harland  & 
Sons,  of  Bradford.  Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon  is  the 
architect  who  has  had  charge  of  the  works. 

The  London  Trading  Bank  (Limited) 
has  this  week  opened  new  premises  at  No.  12, 
Coleman-street.  The  whole  of  the  mahogany 
fittings  and  furniture  were  supplied  and  fixed 
by  Messrs.  Sage  & Co.,  of  Gray’s  Inn-road, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  architect,  Basinghall- 
street. 


By  W.  J.  Newell. 

Old  Charlton— The  lease  of  business  premises,  term 
18  years  


By  W.  A.  Blakemoek. 

Fulham— 9,  Edith-row,  63  years,  ground-rent  3/.  ... 
Bt.  John’s  Wood— 17,  Belsize-roAd,  68  years, 
ground-rent  10/ 


Bv  S.  Walker  A Ecktz. 

Camden-town— 93  to  100  (even),  Albeit-etreet,  64 
years,  ground-rent  31/.  12b,  Id 


Cottages  at  Chiddingstone. — The  sketch, 
on  p.  141  of  our  last  number,  of  some  cottages 
visited  by  the  Architectural  Association  on  the 
17th  inst.,  was  erroneously  entitled  “A  Sketch 
at  Penshurst.”  For  “ Penshurst”  read  “ Chid- 
dingstone.” 

A New  Hospital  at  Teheran,  Persia,  is 
about  to  be  erected,  from  the  designs  of  Mr, 
Ernest  Turner,  F.R.I.B.A.,  London. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Hotel  in  tl 
Auction  Market. — The  Army  and  Nav 
Hotel,  iu  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  \vhi< 
was  erected  only  a few  years  since,  at  the  larj 
outlay  of  80,000i.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  tl 
land,  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mai 
on  Friday,  the  23rd  instant,  by  Messrs.  Gre< 
& Son,  by  direction  of  the  mortgagees,  stati 
to  be  the  National  Provident  Company.  T] 
auctioneer,  in  submitting  the  property,  sa 
that  the  land  alone,  which  occupied  an  area 
about  14,800  ft.,  ought  to  be  worth  42,000 
estimating  its  value  at  3i.  per  foot,  which  w 
understood  to  be  the  price  of  freehold  land 
that  locality,  and  with  the  buildiug  he  co 
sidered  the  property  was  woi'th  at  les 
120,000/.,  for  the  valuable  maebinery  aud  steal 
power  in  the  basement  for  working  the  vario 
lifts  and  electric  lighting  plant  cost  a considt 
able  sum  in  addition  to  the  large  outlay  incurr 
in  the  erection  of  the  building  itself.  1 
suggested  that  the  hotel  might  readily  be  co 
verted  for  general  bnsiness  purposes,  or  let 
residential  flats,  and  that  very  slight  structuj 
alterations  would  bo  required  to  adapt  it 
either  purpose.  The  biddings  commenced 
40,000/.,  and  70,300/.  being  the  highest  offi 
the  property  was  withdrawn. 

Gunduck  Bridge. — The  Gunduck  Brid 
is,  next  to  the  Hooghly  Bridge,  the  most  i 
portant  work  of  its  class  now  in  progress 
the  Bengal  Presidency.  The  foundation  sto 
was  laid  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Benf 
in  January  of  last  year,  jind  the  bridge 
expected  to  be  ready  for  traffic  before  the  rai 
of  1887.  The  crossing  selected  is  about  a m 
from  the  junction  of  the  Gunduck  with  t 
Ganges,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
Sonepur,  so  well  known  for  its  great  anni 
cattle  fair.  When  completed,  the  bridge  v 
consist  of  eight  spans  of  250  ft.,  the  piers  bei 
built  each  on  two  wells  22  ft.  diameter  su 
into  the  clay  of  the  river-bed.  The  foundatk 
vary  in  depth  from  40  ft.  to  110  ft.  The  wi 
approach  is  an  arched  viadoct,  rather  mi 
than  half  a mile  long,  which  passes  through  1 
ground  occupied  by  the  Sonepur  fair.  1 
girders  will  be  of  steel  of  the  modified  Whipp 
Murphy  type,  26  ft.  deep,  carrying  the  railvi 
ou  the  bottom  boom,  and  weighing  about  » 
tons  per  span.  They  will  be  bnilt  in  posit 
on  timber  stagings,  partly  carried  on  piles  £ 
partly  set  up  on  the  dry  river-bed. — Ind^ 
Engineer. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  : Tet 
monial  to  H.R.K.  the  Prince  of  Wales 

The  Committee  of  the  Royal  and  Execut 
Commissions  named  on  the  14th  inst.,  at 
meeting  which  was  held  at  the  residence 
Earl  Granville,  had  their  first  sitting  on  To 
day,  the  20th  inst.,  in  the  Durbar  Hall  of  1 
Exhibition.  It  was  resolved  : — That  E 
Cadogan  be  requested  to  act  as  Chairman,  a 
Col.  Sir  Owen  Tudor  Burne,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I. 
and  Sir  Arthur  N.  Bircb,  K.C.M.G.,  as  Honori 
Secretaries.  Earl  Cadogan  having  taken  ’ 
chair,  it  was  resolved, — That  communicatii 
be  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Secretaries  to  ' 
Viceroy  of  India,  the  Governor  - General 
Canada,  and  the  Governors  of  the  varii 
Colonies  and  Indian  Presidencies  inform 
them  of  the  movement.  And  it  was  fait 
resolved, — That  subscriptions  not  exceeding 
limited  amount  of  21.  2s.  each  might  be  s 
to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  Prince  of  W( 
Testimonial  Committee,  Bank  of  Engla 
Western  Branch,  Burlington-gardens,  Lond 
W.  J to  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C.  j or  to  J 
Provincial  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Registration  of  Plumbers — ' 
Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  held  cot 
on  the  2l8t,  24th,  and  26th  inst.,  and  ias' 
Certificates  of  Registration  to  the  plumk 
whose  names  appear  in  the  advertiaem 
which  appears  on  another  page.  We 
further  informed  that  there  are  a large  num 
of  applicants  for  registration  in  both  London  i 
the  provinces  whose  applications  have  b 
passed  by  the  Committee  of  Registration, 
who  were  unable  to  attend  at  the  Guildhall 
the  days  fixed,  and  so  their  names  must 
deferred  for  further  publication.  The  ci 
mnnications  which  are  being  received  by 
Company  show  that  the  scheme  of  registral 
is  approved  not  only  by  the  plumbers  {mas 
and  journeymen),  but  by  sanitarians 
builders.  In  recent  volumes  of  the  Bui 
the  aims,  objects,  and  mode  of  procedure 
the  Company  in  this  important  work  havet 
folly  reported  and  explained. 
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iSale  of  Building'  Land  near  Epping 

bwst. — On  the  immediate  borders  of  Epping 
r)rest,  at  Longhton,  a large  tract  of  land, 
itaen  acres  in  extent,  known  aa  the  Queen’s 
irk  Estate,  has  just  been  laid  out  for  build- 
|g  purposes.  One  of  its  principal  frontages 
ces  the  high  road,  and  new  roads,  40  ft.  in 
dth,  have  been  formed  on  the  estate,  which 
intains  130  plots  for  the  erection  of  houses 
,d  shops.  On  Monday  evening  Messrs, 
roncher  & Co.  offered  for  sale  the  first 
(■rtion  of  the  estate,  at  the  Crown  Hotel, 
hughton.  The  plots  submitted  were  thirty- 
ree  in  number,  and  comprised  that  portion 
1 the  property  facing  the  high  road.  There 
as  a very  numerous  attendance  of  capitalists 
• d others  interested  in  the  building  trade, 
■fjfore  the  commencement  of  the  sale  the 
^mpany  were  conveyed  in  carriages  from 
«e  Longhton  Station  co  view  the  estate  and  the 
jrrounding  neighbourhood.  On  their  return 
f the  Crown  Hotel  the  sale  proceeded.  Mr. 
joncher  pointed  out  the  advantages  of 
te  estate,  it  being  situate  on  the  borders  of 
|b  Forest,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the 
Ptropolis.  He  stated  that  a new  main  sewer 
js  immediately  about  to  be  constructed  in  the 
■■jhroad,  closely  adjoining  the  estate,  producing 
[letter  from  the  Local  Board  of  Longhton, 
iiich  stated  that  the  contract  for  making  the 
|ver  had  already  been  signed.  The  several 
)t8  submitted  have  frontages  to  the  high 
(id  of  25  ft.  each,  and  a depth  of  190  ft. 
ere  was  an  active  competition  for  the  pro- 
i-'ty,  and  every  plot  was  sold  at  prices  ranging 
m 401.  to  561.  each,  one  plot,  having  a 
•ntago  of  32  ft.,  realising  751.  The  entire 
jjceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  1,5601.,  being 
i the  rate  of  about  5001.  an  acre.  The 
ptioneer  announced  that  the  second  portion 
ithe  estate  would  be  offered  for  sale  in  the 
‘irse  of  a few  months,  as  soon  as  the  roads 
're  completed. 

Washing  London  Buildings. — An  nn- 
jial  scene  was  witnessed  in  Piccadilly  in  ihe 
'ly  hours  of  Saturday  morning  last,  when 
f exterior  of  the  premises  of  the  National 
ovincial  Bank  of  England  were  washed  from 
I to  bottom  by  means  of  a steam  fire 
Ijine  taking  water  from  the  street  mains.  The 
ole  of  the  work  was  performed  in  three 
irs,  whereas  if  the  work  had  been  done  by 
nd  several  days  would  have  been  required 
the  purpose.  The  cost  of  the  former 
ithod  is  stated  to  be  not  more  than  one* 
th  of  that  of  the  latter.  The  steam  fire 
:ine  used  was  one  constructed  specially  by 
ssrs.  Merryweather  & Sons  for  similar 
•k. 


TIMBER  {eontinued). 

Pine,  Canada  red 

„ yellow 

Lath,  Danteic  fathom 

8t.  Petersburg 

Wainscot,  Riga ....'.'.V.'.log 

,,  Odessa,  crown  

Deals,  Finland,  2ndand  lBt..,Btd,  100 

„ 4th  and  3rd  



Deals,  8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow ... 

„ 2nd  „ 

«•  white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada  Pine,  Ist  ... 

„ 2nd  

„ 3rd,  Ac 

„ Spruce  1st  

u 3rd  and  2nd  

New  Brunswiclt,  Ac 

Battens,  all  kinds  , 


. sq.  1 j 


Pro- 


PEICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Buheart,  B.G. 


..ton  6 6 0 


load  11 

...foot  cube  0 
load 


£.  8.  d, 
7 


2 10 
3 10 
1 10 
2 10 


0 0 16  C 0 

2 4 0 2 9 

00  4 10  0 


Flooring  Boards, 
pared,  first  ... 

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba 

Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  ^ 

Mahogany,  Cuba  

8t.  Domingo,  cargo  arerage 

Mexican  ,,  

Tobasco  -,  [ 

Hoadaras  „ 

Maple,  Bird's-eye ' 

Bose,  Rio  

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  . 

Satin,  8t.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 

METALS. 

Isow— Pig,  in  Scotland ton  0 0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 4 10 

„ ,,  in  Wales  4 6 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  6 6 


£.  s.  d.  £. 

2 10  0 4 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

3 10  0 6 0 0 

4 0 0 6 0 0 

2 16  0 4 10  0 

3 7 6 0 0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

8 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 16  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 

17  0 0 SO  0 0 

12  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

0 6 0 0 7 0 

0 0 3i  0 

0 0 2i  0 

0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 6 0 0 7 

0 0 6 0 0 7 

0 0 3i  0 0 4 

0 0 4 0 0 6 

0 0 4i  0 0 6 

0 0 6 0 0 8 

....ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 

...foot  0 0 7 0 0 11 

0 0 8 0 1 


Hoops 

Nail-rods  ,, 

COPPBB— 

British,  cake  and  ingot  .. 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strontr 

......ton 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Ybllow  Metal 

Lbad — Pig.  Spanish 

lb. 

English,  common  brands. 

Sheet,  English  ... 

Spblteb— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands  

Tih— 

Banca  

Billiton 

Straits  

Aostralian  

English  ingots 

ton 

Zinc — 

OILS. 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Bapeseed,  English  pale 

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.8.  

„ Refined  

Tuepbntinb — 

American,  in  casks 

cwt 

ArchanpeJ 

4 17  6 

4 10  0 

6 10  0 

8 10  0 

6 0 9 7 0 0 

6 10  0 6 10  0 

42  0 0 43  0 0 

43  0 0 44  0 0 

47  0 0 48  0 0 

46  0 0 47  0 0 


0 0 4i  0 0 4^ 

12  16  0 13  17  6 

13  6 0 0 0 0 

13  17  6 14  2 6 


14  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

93  0 0 98  10  0 

98  10  0 99  0 0 

102  0 0 103  0 0 

18  0 0 16  6 0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

24  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

22  10  0 0 0 0 

21  0 0 0 0 0 

18  6 0 18  15  0 

26  0 0 46  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 13  0 0 

1 6 6 0 0 0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 

— 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

and  Cement  

Chelsea  Vestry 

G.  R.  Straeban 

-makieg  and  Paving  Works 

sulic  and  other  Lifts  

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wka 
Hammersmith  Vestry... 

0_fficial  

do, 

Jarvis  A Son 

0_floial  

do. 

August  4th 

ii.' 

ing  Derby  Barracks  

War  Department. 

August  6th 
August  7th 
August  9<h 
August  loth 
August  12th 
do. 

August  13th 
August  16th 
do. 

August  17th 
August  2l8t 
August  25th 
August  26tb 

ay  Granite  Curb 

ig  Cast-Iron  Water  Mains 

i Paving 

Sewers  at  Chingford 

ion  of  Guard  Room,  Store,  Ac i!!.  ' 

Dock  Gates  

ations  to  Hospital  ., 

ion  of  Public  Hall,  Ac !!".!!!!!!!!!!!.  !!! 

-g  and  Jointing  Pipes 

Town  Hall 

ciog  Reserroirs,  Filters,  Ac ! 

ion  of  Nineteen  Houses,  Maidenhead 

Borough  of  Croydon  ... 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
St.  James’s.  Westmiastr 
Epping  K.8.A 

Official  .. 

— De  Pape  

Official  

ii. 

ii. 

liii. 

Admiraltv 

Limerick  Harbour  Com, 

Official  

W.  J.  Hall 

i;' 

Central  London  Sch.  Dis. 
Eimouth  Public  Hall  C. 
Northwich  Local  Board 

Portsmouth  Cor 

Cardiff  Cor.  Water  Wks 

A.  G.  Langdon 

J.  Johnson 

H.  Bancroft  

W.  Hill  

J.  A.  B.  Williams  

Not  stated  

ii. 

ii. 

public  appointments. 

Nature  of  Appointment, 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary, 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

eer’sand  Surveyor’s  Asaifitant 

TV  t t t .1 

August  7th 

TENDERS. 

BERMONDSEY. — For  alterations,  additions,  and 
repairs  to  No.  195,  Bermondsey-street,  for  Mr.  William 
Wilkins.  Mr.  Edward  Crosse,  architect,  32,  Bermondsey- 
square,  8.E.  Quantities  tot  supplied  ; — 

T.  Lapihome  A Co £396  0 0 

8.  Kipps 373  0 0 

J.  Chalkley  369  0 0 

J.  BuUers 365  0 0 

R.  Russell 345  0 0 

J.  Almond 341  0 0 

A.  White  A Co 333  0 0 

Spencer  A Co.  (accepted) 320  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  377LJ 

BLACKHEATH. — For  alterations  to  residences.  Van- 
burgh  Park,  Blackheath.  Mr.  A.  Bradley  Rooke,  archi- 
tect:— 

Eennard  Bros.,  Lewisham* £246  0 0 

• Accepted. 


CHELSEA.— For  repairs  and  alterations  to  premises  at 
Walton-street,  Chelsea,  Board  Schools,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

Thompson £341  10  0 

Hewett  280  10  0 

Seabrook  280  0 0 

McCarthy 267  0 0 

Green 244  0 0 

Newton  A Idle 232  0 0 

Brown 228  0 0 

Greatoroi  220  0 0 

Kearley  223  10  0 

Simmonds  Bros 213  10  0 

Wilkins  A Kent  (accepted)  213  0 0 


CROWTHORNE  (Berks.).— For  extensions  to  schoola 
at  Crowtborne,  Berks.  Mr.  N.  Kempthome,  architect, 
Acton 

Spear  A King  (accepted)  £610  0 0 

[No  other  Tender.] 


FULHAM. — For  the  erection  of  St.  Andrew’s  Vicarage, 
Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  A J.  P.  Cutts,  architects,  Southamptoo- 
Btreef,  Strand,  W.C.  : — 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co £3,226  0 0 

W.  H.  Ashfold 3,210  0 0 

Dove  Bros 3,066  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 2,960  0 0 

Goddard  A Sons  2,896  0 0 

L.  H.  A R.  Roberts 2.894  0 0 

J.  Tyerman  2,882  0 0 

J.  Holloway  2,780  0 0 


p,  al 

comer  of  Annandale  and  Woolwich  roads.  Mr.  Herbert 
Walters,  architect,  Laurence  Pountney-lane.  Quanti- 
ties not  supplied : — 

Waddington,  Greenwich  £593  0 0 

Robson,  Lewisham 549  0 0 

Sly,  Greenwich 613  0 0 

Pettit,  Greenwich  6C8  0 0 

Hnskisson,  Greenwich  386  0 0 


GREENWICH. — For  the  erection  of  small  model 
dwellings,  at  Bridge- street,  Greenwich,  for  Mr.  A.  J, 
^ ir.  Mr.  H.  Stapley,  architect,  Strand 

A.  Taylor  A Co.,  Cambiidge-road,  E.'  £640  0 0 
• Accepted. 


HAMPTON.— For  the  erection  of  a new  house  and 
shop,  in  New-atreet.  Mr.  Goodman,  architect,  Reading; — 

Wright  £766  10  0 

Singleton  645  0 0 

Bailey 629  0 0 


HASTINGS. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  64,  High- 


street,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  E.W. 
Hennab,  architect,  Hastings : — 

Eldridge  A Son 

J.  L.  P.  Phillips  

C.  A E.  Harman  

W.  E.  Warman  

G.  Star  

W.  Elliott 

E.  DufBe 

H.  Chapman 


Rubie.  Mr.  E.  W.  J. 

,.£1,497  0 0 
..  1,496  0 0 
..  1,473  0 0 
..  1,400  0 0 
..  1,380  0 0 
..  1,360  0 0 
..  1,263  0 0 
. 1,165 


0 0 


HOUNSLOW.— For  new  bakehouses  and  store-rooms, 
at  195,  High-street,  for  Mr.  Tissell.  Mr.  James  B. 
Morgan,  architect.  Chancery -lane : — ’ 

Hogben £530  0 0 

Addis  497  10  0 

Danells* 486  16  0 

• Accepted,  subject  to  alterations. 


ISLINGTON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  rear 
of  premises,  No.  217,  Upper-street,  Islington,  for  Mr. 
T.  R.  Roberts.  Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole,  arebitect.  Messrs-. 
Battara  A Co.,  surveyors.  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 
square 

G.  Foxley,  King-street  £1,360  0 0 

G.  8.  Williams  A Son,  Thornhill- 

square 1,350  0 0 

Patmau  A Fotheringham,  Tbeo- 

bald’s-road, 1,243  0 0 

Dove  Bros,,  Islington 1,225  0 0 

Bishop  A Webb  Stratford  1,170  0 0 

B.  E.  Nighlingaie,  Latrbeth 1,973  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman,  llolborn 1,050  0 0 

Wall  Bros.,  Kentish  Town  1,048  0 0 

LEE. — For  the  erection  of  residence  for  Mr.  Melton 
Prior,  Lee : — 

Kennard  Bros.,  Lewisham* £1,100  0 0 

* Accepted. 


LEICESTER. — For  the  erection  of  an  Auction  Mart, 
in  Silver-street  and  Cank-street,  for  Mr.  H.  T.  Kincks. 
Messrs.  Pettifer  A Simpson,  architects,  Berridge-streek 
Chambers,  Leicester.  Quantities  by  the  architects : — 

T.  A H.  Herbert  £1,730  0 0 

T.  Bland  A Sons  1,721  0 0 

Laurence  A Walker 1,679  0 0 

O.  Wright 1,621  0 0 

C.  Wright 1,490  0 0 

C.  Bass  (accepted)  1,456  0 0 


LEWISHAM.— For  alterations  to  premises,  High.- 
street,  Lewisham,  for  Mr.  J.  Skinner : — 

Kennard  Bros.,  Lewisham* £400  0 0 

* Accepted. 
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LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  the  “Queen’s  HaU,” 
beiog  the  first  portion  of  the  People's  Palace,  at  the  East 
End.  Mr.  E.  K.  Hobson,  F.8.A.,  architect: — 

Higgs  4 Hill,  Lambeth  £29,310  0 0 

Wood  Bros.,  Mile  End-rosd  28,883  0 0 

Bojce,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury  27,150  0 0 

Morter,  Forest-lane,  Stratford 26,300  0 0 

Shepherd,  Bermondsey  New-road...  26,226  0 0 

Wall  Bros.,  Kentish  Town 25,179  0.  0 

Gentry,  Wormwood-street 21,980  0 0 

Jerrard,  Lewisham  24,440  0 0 

Perry  4 Co.,  Bow 24,277  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  Date  of  York 

Soblic-house,  King’s-cross,  for  Mr.  F.  J.  Deacon.  Mr. 

ohn  Hudson,  architect,  Leman-street,  E.  Quantities  not 
supplied ; — 

J.  Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey £1,070  0 0 

T.  Boyden,  Gray's  Inn-road 980  0 0 

Hoarle  4 Son,  Oable-street 887  0 0 

Spencer  4 Co..  Knightrider-street 860  0 0 

T.  Little,  Whitechapel  v79  0 0 

Coulsell  Bros.,  Bethnal-green 766  0 0 

J.  Higgs,  Dorset-square*  697  0 0 

Peicterer*'  Work, 

H.  Warne,  St.  George’a-road 106  0 0 

Buckley  4 Beach,  Chelsea  103  0 0 

J.  Edwards,  Camden-town  99  14  0 

J,  Heath,  Goswell-road*  99  0 0 

* Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  .alterations,  new  story,  4c.,  at  113, 


Piccadilly,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Underhill,  Q.C. : — 

Wetnerilt,  Lee,  4 Martin  (accepted) ...  £490  4 6 


LONDON. — For  painting  works  at  the  Clerk’s  Offices, 
Dispensary,  4c.,  for  the  Gaardians  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  George-in-the-E»at.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son, 
4 Aldwinchle,  architects.  East  India-aTenne,  Leadenhall- 
etreet 

McCuUen  £728  0 0 

Derby 287  0 0 

Bishop  4 Holloway  276  0 0 

Wythe  274  0 0 

FHimiss  (accepted) 214  0 0 


PUETON. — For  making  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Angel  Inn,  Purton,  Wilts.  Mr.  William  Drew, 
architect,  Swindon  : — 

J.  Williams,  Swindon  (accepted)  £235  0 0 


HICHMOND  (Surrey). — Por  the  supply  of  road  mate- 
rials. Mr.  Walter  Brooke,  Town  Surveyor  : — 


Bearie,  Union-street,  Borough  

E.  Dowds,  Richmond 

R.  L.  4 J.  Fennings,  Cannon-atreet 

J.  Hotsford,  Faverehani  

Kemsley,  Sittingboumo  

A.  4 F.  Manuelle,  Leadeohall-street 

Mowlem  4 Co.,  Millbank 

J.  Neal,  Wandsworth  

Nowell  4 Robson,  Kensington  

Peirce,  Brentford  

Ross  4 Sons,  Bast  India  Dock-road, 
J.  Runnalls,  Penzanco 

F.  Sima,  Richmond  

Trickett  4 Sons,  Millwall  

WiUa  4 Psckhain,  Sittingboumo  ... 
Covington,  Claverton-street  


12  0 
12  8 


4 7I 


' 4 l| 


A.  — Broken  Guernsey  Granite. 

B.  — Chalk  Flints  (broken). 

C. — Browner  Pit  ditto  (broken). 

D.  — Broken  Penlee  Slone  from  the  Elvan  Quarries, 

Penzance.  • Accepted  Tenders, 


EOTHERHITHE.— For  certain  works  required  in 
repairing  churchyard  wall,  iron  railings,  and  two  new 
entrance  gates,  at  the  Parish  Church,  St.  Mary,  Rother- 
diithe,  for  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers.  Mr.  Edwd. 
Thomas,  architect 

Maioni'  and  Bricklayers’  Work. 


. Chafen... 

1 Almond  

White 

Etheridge  (accepted) 

Smith’e  Work. 

F.  Thomas 

Kimber  4 Son 

Kimber  

Chelman  (accepted)  

Painiing, 

^aart 

Cracknell  

Bartlett  (accepted) 


.,£138  0 0 


127  0 0 


ST.  LEONAED’S-ON-SEA.  — For  additions  to  tbe 
Herts  Convalescent  Home,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea.  Messrs. 
Fowler  4 Hill,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler 
4 Hugman ; — 

Lawrauce  4 Sons,  London £1,685  0 0 

Salter,  St.  Leonard’s  1,394  0 0 

Eldridge  4Cruttenden,  St.  Leonard’s  1,225  0 0 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON.— For  alteration  of  premises, 
by  converting  private  bouse  into  shop,  at  87,  Gloucester- 
road,  South  Kensington,  for  Mr.  W.  FoUet.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Robinson,  architect ; — 

Craske £198  0 0 

Wilkins  4 Kent  185  0 0 

Smith  4 Sons  169  0 0 

SWINDON. — For  erecting  four  houses  in  Diion-street, 
New  Swindon,  Wilts,  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Lay,  Mr.  William 
Drew,  architect,  Swindon  : — 

J.  Williams,  Swindon  (accepted)  £693  0 0 

SWINDON. — For  erecting  new  club-room,  Ac.,  to  Beer 
House,  Cricklade-road,  Gorse-hill,  Swindon,  Mr. William 
Drew,  architect,  Swindon 

H.  Looker,  Stratton  (accepted)  £146  0 0 

TREDEGAR  (Mon.).— For  alterations  and  additions 
to  police-station.  Mr.  W.  Tanner,  County  Surveyor  for 
Monmouthshire,  architect 

Edwd.  Morgan,  Tredegar £666  0 0 

G.  Wilkins,  Newport 660  0 0 

G.  J.  Brind,  Newport 632  0 0 

J.  Liuton,  Newport  (accepted)  620  0 0 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — For  repairs  and  painting,  Ac., 
at  6,  Nevill  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr.  E.  Leuchars, 
architect : — 

Oakley,  Tunbridge  Wells £440  0 0 

Strickland  Bros.,  Belvedere 398  10  0 

Mansfield  4 Son,  Tunbridge  Wells  ...  391  0 0 

Tarrant  i Son,  Loudon 350  0 0 

Strange  4 Son,  Tunbridge  Wells  310  0 0 

SPECIAL  JV'Or/CE.— Lists  of  Tenders  freqnently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.vt.  on  THURSDAYS. 


PUBLISnEira  NOTICES, 

Eegietered  Telegraphic  Address,"  Lozfnoir.'' 

THB  IKDEX  and  TITLK-PAGE  tor  Volnm*  L.  (Jan.  to  June.  18S«) 
■were  jiren  at  n Supplement  with  the  Number  for  July  17, 
A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  haU.  tfralit.  on  pertonal 
application  at  tbe  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Biadius  tbe  Nomberi  are  now  ready,  price 
3i.  6<1.  each;  alao 

BEADING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbera, 
price  Ca.  each  ; alto 

TUB  FIFTIETH  VOLUME  of  ‘"The  Builder"  (bound),  price 
Twelve  ShiUiugt  and  Sixpence,  now  ready. 
SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
boand  at  a coat  of  3a.  fid.  each. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  Unea  (about  fifty  worda)  or  under  it.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wurda Da.  6d, 

Terma  for  Biriei  of  Tra^le  Advertiaemanta,  alto  for  apaelal  Adver- 
tUementa  on  treat  page.  Competitiona,  Contracta,  Salaa  by  Auction, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publiiber. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUBLinei  (about  THIRTY  worda)  or  under 2i.  «d. 

Baeb  additional  line  (about  ten  wurda) Oi.  6A 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stampa  mutt  nc(  be  lent,  but  all  amall  auzna  abould  be 
remitted  by  Caah  In  BegiitereU  letter  er  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Poat-office,  Covant-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIEB.  Publiiber. 

Addreaaed  to  No.  *6.  Catherine-atreet,  W.O. 
Advertleementa  for  tbe  current  week'a  itaue  muit  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publiiber  cannot  be  reiponaible  for  DRAWINGS.  TEBTI- 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  tbe  Office  in  reply  to  Advertiiementa,  and 
atrongly  recommeudi  that  ol  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  ahould  be 


ant. 


Cl'P'pnTAT  —ALTERATIONS 
bUJhOlALi.  VKIUTO  nnr 


STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  aame, 
reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’cleck  on  WSDNES- 


PBRSONB  Advertlilug  In  "Tbe  Builder,"  may  have  Repliw 

to  the  OSUt,  At,  Catlierine-itreet.  Cerent  Garuen,  n.i:. 
/ret  of  charge.  Litteri  will  be  forwarded  U addreaaed 
anvelapta  are  a«ut,  together  with  aufficient  atampe  to 
cover  Uia  poitage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " la  aupplied  pinxcr  from  the  Office  to  reeldenti 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  16a.  per  annum 
PnxrxiD.  To  all  parti  of  Europe.  America,  Auatnlia,  and  New 
Zealand,  96a.  per  annum,  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  SOa.  per 
annum.  BemitUnces  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIER, 
PnbUaher,  Bo.  46,  Oatherine-itreet,  W.O. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eegistered  Telegraphic  Address, "Tns  Buildbb,  LosdC 


A.  T.  W.— C.  4 M.  W.~J.  D.  w.— E.  T.  W,— A.  G.  L.— W.  J.  r 
J.  H.  (wo  are  certainly  not  going  to  waate  our  time  over  11 
Iguoriuit  nonaenae). 

All  atatementa  of  facta.  Ilata  of  tendera,  4c.,  must  be  accompa; 
by  the  name  and  addreae  of  the  lender,  not  ueceeaarily  for  pub. 

~ compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  gl 


-The  respoualbillty  of  algned  artlclea,  and  paperi  tea 
public  meetinga,  reals,  of  course,  with  tbe  authora. 

R'e  cannot  underta/se  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  commuuicatioua  (beyond  mere  newa-itema)  which  U 
been  duplicated  for  other  Joumale,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  commuutcatione  regarding  literary  and  artlatic  matUra  ah'S 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communicatlona  relaUng 
advertisementa  and  other  ezcluaively  bualneaa  matters  ihoule 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  no(  to  the  Editor. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ab 


Bath  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITT  OF  ALL  KINDS.  , 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[An 


Sonlting  Freestone. 


THB  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BEAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


is  known  as  the 
I Beds,"  and  is  of  a ' 

I cryetalline  nature,  and  t 
doabtedly  one  of  the  i , 
' durable  stones  in  Rnglandd 


nature  as  the  Cholyncr 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  d| 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  w 1 

HAM  HILL  STONE.  ' 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  oanJ 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice.  .1 
Prices,  and  every  information  given,  ,1 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SOI] 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Someiej 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, ll 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Al4| 


Donlting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o.,  , 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPH 
ham  bill  STONE,  Qaarry  Owners,  SW 

BLUB  LIAS  LIMB  I-™®  “oro^. 

Stoke  ■ nnder  • H£ 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Ai4j 


Ham  Hill  Stone ! Ham  Hill  Stone  (i 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  wo 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  «fc  SON,  Qua 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establish 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  AlW 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [AjS' 


Aephalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Li 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, «j 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  matew 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoti 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stahles,  cow-sheds,  and  mil 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terTaceB.[Aii 


Asphalte.  ‘ 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  I 

White  Asphaltes.  I 

M.  8TODAET  & CO.  | 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Al/ 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Hails,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &i 

HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions) 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliance! 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THB 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze.  . 

For  further  Particulsira  and  Prices  apply  to 

BAWITEE,  SAITITATIOIT  OOMPA.IT'X 

Wessex  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C, 


VoL.  LI.  Xo.  2270. 


i 


ILLUSTKATIONS. 


T>esign  for  Proposed  Churc-h,  Teddiiigton. — Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  Aretitect 

Wareliousee,  Rochester-streot,  Westniinster. — Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence,  Architects  

Norwich  Regimental  Depot  Barracks. — Drawn  by  Mr.  J.  Mechelen  Rogers,  Architect 

A Village  Colfee-TaTem,  Temperance  Hotel,  Hall,  &c. — Mr.  George  J.  Skipper,  Architect 
Two  Houses,  Twickenham. — Mr.  Thoa.  R.  Richards,  Architect 
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Architectural  Notes  in  Kent. 

HE  forthcoming  ex- 
cursion of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association, 
which  takes  place 
next  week,  promises 
to  be  of  great  inte- 
rest. The  places  to 
he  visited  include 
the  ancient  city  of 
Rochester,  with  its 
cathedral,  its  castle, 
unrivalled  in  spacious  massiveness,  and  several 
interesting  houses  of  Elizabeth’s  time  ; Maid- 
stone, with  a fine  church  and  an  ancient  archi- 
«pi3copal  palace  ; Cobham  Hall,  a stately 
Elizabethan  mansion,  with  a splendid  collec- 
tion of  pictures  ; Leeds  Castle,  a stronghold 
dating  from  Edward  I.’s  time,  but  bearing  on 
its  face  the  marks  of  many  subsequent  periods  ; 
Penshurst,  the  home  of  the  Sidneys,  and  for 
.a  few  months  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Philip, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  a 
brilliant  age  ; and  Ightham  Mote,  perhaps  the 
most  charming  house  in  Kent.  These  are  the 
•chief  items  in  the  bill  of  fare  ; but  they  will 
be  interspersed  with  the  smaller  courses  of 
village  churches,  manor  houses,  and  pictu- 
resque cottages,  to  be  seen  under  the  addi- 
tionally exhilarating  influence  of  beautiful 
acenery. 

At  Rochester,  the  centre  of  attraction  some 
years  ago  •would  have  been  the  cathedral ; but 
cow,  who  will  venture  to  predict  the  smothered 
expressions  of  impatience  if  the  [cicerone  be 
difl'use  in  his  exposition  of  the  notable  features 
of  Gundulf ’s  work  ? — for  Gutidulf  flourished  in 
1077,  and  was  necessarily  ignorant  both  of  the 
beauties  and  enormities  of  five  centuries  later. 
Paahion  will  change,  and  the  purities  alone 
permitted  to  the  excursionists  some  ten  years 
ago  are  not  quite  so  eagerly  studied  now.  The 
strange  food  then  rigidly  forbidden  is  now 
welcomed,  and  speedily  assimilated,  and  pre- 
sently transmuted, — perhaps  to  a fine  Prin- 
cipal’s Residence  in  Oxford,  or  to  new  Law 
Courts  at  Birmingham.  Of  such  food 
Rochester  can  ofi’er  a few  dishes.  There  is 
Restoration  House,  so  called  because  that 
excellent  monarch,  Charles  II.,  stayed  there 
•on  his  progress  towards  London  when  returning 
to  his  inheritance  in  1660  ; and  Eastgate 
House,  a picturesque  old  place,  hard  on  the 
High-street,  with  roomy  bay-windows,  and 
panelled  rooms,  elaborate  ceilings,  and  a 
handsome  chimney-piece.  The  date  1591  occurs 
on  one  of  the  panelled  beams.  Then  nearly 
opposite  Eastgate  House  is  a good  street-front 
of  Elizabeth’s  time,  renovated  in  1846, 


apparently,  though 
regard  the  figures 


the  natives  prefer  to 
(which  are  fancifully 


arranged)  as  representing  1684.  The  High- 
street  contains  several  other  interesting 
buildings,  one  of  which,  the  old  Corn  Exchange, 
proffers  a large  gilt  clock  to  the  gaze  of  the 
passer  by.  As  this  dates  from  1706  no  doubt 
it  will  find  its  way  into  one  or  two  sketch- 
books. 

The  High-street  finally  reaches  the  bridge 
leading  to  Strooci,  and  near  it  stands  the 
modern  version  of  the  “Crown,” the  inn  where 
Elizabeth  stayed,  and  where  we  may  well 
suppose  the  company  to  have  lodged  who  were 
afterwards  set  upon  by  Falstatf  and  his  com- 
panions at  GadshUl.  The  “ new  chimney  ” 
which  then  served  the  flea-bitten  carrier  as  bis 
clock  (when  he  could  see  the  position  of 
Charles’s  wain  in  reference  to  it),  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  house,  said  to  have  been 
picturesque,  has  entirely  disappeared  and  made 
way  for  the  modern  building.  The  excur- 
sionists will  cross  the  bridge  and  pass  through 
Strood  on  their  way  to  the  next  place  on 
the  programme,  Cobham  Hall. 

At  Cobham  we  have  the  home  of  a valiant 
and  enterprising  race,  who  helped  to  make 
history  in  their  day,  and  who  were  the  domi- 
nating lords  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
Cobbams  took  a leading  part  in  most  affairs  of 
the  neighbourhood  from  the  time  of  John  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  only 
representative  left  was  a girl,  heiress  of  vast 
estates,  and  by  turns  the  wife  of  five  hus- 
bands. The  only  daughter  of  the  heiress 
became  herself  an  heiress,  and  endowed  with 
her  estates  her  husband,  Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  of 
Somerset.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  estates 
remained  in  the  family  of  Brooke,  lords  of 
Cobham,  until  Henry,  Lord  Cobham,  was 
attainted  in  the  first  year  of  James  L,  when 
they  passed  to  the  Crown,  and  were  granted 
a few  years  later  to  a kinsman  of  the  king’s, 
Ludovic  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lennox.  The  last 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox  left  a sister, 
through  whose  grand-daughter  the  estates 
finally  passed  to  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  and  in 
this  family  they  still  remain. 

Of  the  first  and  most  famous  Cobhams  no 
architectural  traces  are  left.  The  mansion  is 
chiefly  the  work  of  Sir  William  Brooke,  Lord 
Cobham,  who  succeeded  to  the  estates  in  1558 
and  died  in  1597.  The  initials  of  himself  and 
his  second  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Newton,  Knight,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
spout-heads  on  the  south  side  of  the  court : — 
W.  F.  C.  1587.  On  the  north  side  the  heads 
bear  the  initials  W.  C.,  a lion,  and  the  date 
1595.  The  porch  on  the  south  side  is  dated 
1584,  and  that  on  the  north  1594.  All  these 
dates  fall  within  the  time  of  William,  Lord 
Cobham,  who,  as  above  stated,  died  in  1597. 
To  him  succeeded  his  son  Henry,  to  whose  time 
the  chimney-piece  in  the  gallery,  dated  1599, 


and  the  ceiling  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  room,  also 
dated  1599,  both  belong.  But  Henry’s  con- 
tinuance in  the  estates  was  of  short  duration, 
for  in  1603  he  -was  attainted,  and,  though  his 
life  was  spared,  he  fell  into  great  poverty  and 
died  miserably  in  1619.  His  father  had  been 
a high  favourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
entertained  her  nobly  on  one  of  her  progresses. 
He  was  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  County,  a Privy  Councillor,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  The  unfortunate  Henry  himself  began 
life  under  happy  auspices,  but  those  times 
craved  wary  walking,  and  before  he  had 
enjoyed  his  patrimony  seven  years  he  found 
himself  cast  out  and  a stranger  presently 
installed. 

The  building  itself  is  not  the  only  record 
remaining  of  its  erection,  as  the  following 
interesting  particulars,  kindly  furnished  by 
Lady  Darnley,  show  : — 

" State  Papers  (Domestic),  temp.  Elizabeth, 
vol.  283,  No.  64. 

Endorsed  ‘ 1601  ’ ; written  by  R.  Williams, 
from  Cobham  Hail,  to  Henry  Brooke,  the 
last  Lord  Cobham. 

Particuler  of  buildings  thought  necessarie  to  be 
done  this  yeare  at  yr  Lo.  house  at  Cobham,  together 
wth  an  estimate  of  the  charges  thereof,  as  well  as 
for  materialls  to  be  bought  as  for  the  workmanshipp 
of  the  same:  — 

1.  First,  the  building  of  the  foureth  turrett, 
according  to  the  modell  agreed’ upon  by  yo^  Lo. 
alreadie. 

2.  The  making  of  the  staire  and  half  paces  of 
stoane. 

3.  A newe  doore  case  to  be  made  and  set  up  in 
the  newe  parlor. 

4.  The  flooring  of  the  same  parlour  w**"  deal 
boordes. 

5.  The  plastering  of  the  same  parlour  over  bed 
with  suche  kinde  of  work  as  it  shall  please  yc 
Lo.  to  sett  doune. 

6.  The  plastering  of  the  great  staier  overhed. 

7.  A dore  to  be  made  at  the  bed  of  the  staier, 
into  the  olde  buildings  of  brick  or  timber. 

8.  Joyners  work  to  be  doen  in  the  great  chamber 
and  the  Lodging  adjoining  to  the  Queenes 
chamber. 

9.  The  covering  of  3 turrets  w'*"  led. 

Provisions  to  be  made  for  the  same  works. 


L°dd  to  be  bought  v foder  dimi  (?)  ■ xR' 

Lyme  xxv  loades  xiij’' 

Irone  k glass©  c* 

For  Latho  c’ 

For  Tiles  c® 


The  charges  of  the  half  paces,  step,  and  dore 
case  over  and  above  the  money  alreadie  dispursed 

XXX**. 

Sum'*’^  iiij**xiij''  [that  is,  fourscore  and  thirteen 


pounds]. 

Workmen’s  wages. 

The  wages  of  2 Carpinters  for  6 months, 

at  lx®  per  moneth  xviijn 

The  wages  of  4 Joyners  for  the  same 

time  xxxvj** 

The  wages  of  2 Bricklaiers  for  the  same 

time,  at  lx®  per  moneth xviijii 

The  labourers’  wages  for  the  same  time xiiij*® 
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Masons’  'wages,  by  estimate 

The  plumbers’  wages vj'* 

The  plasterers’  work,  by  estimate  xv  or  xx^ 

For  prigges  nailes  flooring  aod  other 

extraordinary  charges  x*' 

Rum"''  cxxviij*'. 

Sum”*  totalis  ccvxj". 

Yo'  Lo.  must  resolve  what  and  how  much  you 
are  pleased  to  have  doen  by  Giles  de  Whitt,  eith€r 
upon  some  new  chlmneypiece,  or  upon  my  Lo.  yo^ 
father’s  tombe,  that  the  poore  man  have  some 
worcke  to  get  wherewithal!  to  maintaine  and  sus- 
teyne  himself.” 

Extract  from  a previous  letter  ■written  by 
R.  Williams  to  Lord  Cobbam  in  State  Papers 
(Domestic),  Elizabeth,  vol.  279,  No.  94  : — 

“ March  30,  1601.— We  have  bargained  with 
Giles  de  Whitt  for  making  two  chimneypieces  for 
the  two  chambers  next  to  your  new  Chapel.  He 
demands  651.  for  both.  I will  not  give  above  50L, 
and  he  will  accept  it  in  the  end  rather  than  fail.” 

Poor  Giles  de  Whitt  ! his  price  beaten  down 
from  Gol.  to  50?.,  yet  “he  will  accept  it  in  the 
end  rather  than  fail.”  No  record  is  left  of  the 
sum  his  lordship  finally  gave,  but  if,  rather 
than  fail,  Giles  would  do  the  work  for  50?.,  it 
is  to  be  feared  his  lordship  made  the  best 
bargain  he  could.  He  did  not  then  expect  to 
feel  the  pinch  of  poverty  himself  so  soon. 

There  are  two  wings  of  the  original  structure 
of  the  Cobhams  left ; the  part  which  connects 
them  was  built  by  the  last  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Lennox  in  1062,  as  the  date  on  the 
building  testifies,  and  is  the  work  of  Inigo 
Jones.  In  it,  in  addition  to  the  Gilt  Hall,  are 
two  fine  ceilings  by  Adams.  But  the  interior 
has  been  much  modernised,  and  little  of  the 
original  work  is  left,  except  a ceiling  or  two 
and  a few  chimney-pieces,  which,  however,  do 
not  include  the  two  for  which  Giles  de  Whitt 
was  beaten  down.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
interior  lies  in  the  magnificent  collection  of 
pictures,  which  rivals  that  seen  last  year  by 
the  excursionists  at  Wroxton  Abbey.  The 
general  effect  of  the  house  outside  is  fine 
and  stately.  The  north  side  of  the  north 
wing  is  perhaps  as  picturesque  as  any, 
including  one  of  the  four  turrets  mentioned 
by  R.  Williams.  But  a close  inspection 
tends  to  damp  one’s  enthusiasm,  since  most  of 
the  windows,  both  in  the  bays  and  the  plain 
wall,  are  but  counterfeit  presentments.  Some 
of  them,  no  doubt,  have  been  built  up  since 
their  erection,  for  the  greater  comfort  of  the 
rooms  and  the  avoidance  of  the  window  tax  ; 
but  many  of  them  must  have  been  shams  from 
the  outset. 

Considerable  repairs  and  restorations  were 
undertaken  at  the  end  of  last  century  and 
extended  over  a period  of  thirty  years,  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  done  with  much  judg- 
ment, and  the  whole  effect  of  the  exterior  is 
very  little  impaired. 

Across  the  park  lies  the  pretty  village  of 
Cobham,  where  the  church  contains  a magni- 
ficent series  of  brasses  extending  from  1320  to 
1529,  as  well  as  a coloured  altar-tomb  of  Sir 
George  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  the  father  of 
the  Sir  William  who  built  the  house.  In  the 
village  are  also  the  remains  of  the  old  college 
or  chantry  founded  by  one  of  the  last  of  the 
first  race  of  Cobhams,  and  the  picturesque  new 
college  or  almshouses  founded  by  the  same  Lord 
Cobham  who  built  the  house. 


THE  INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


ilODELS  OF  IRRIGATION  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC 
WORKS. 

T is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
same  pains  and  skill  which  have 
; rendered  the  Indian  Courts  such  a 
brilliant  success  have  not  been  be- 


stowed on  that  portion  of  the  Exhibition 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  pubUc  works 
of  India.  The  same  people  whose  handiwork 
testifies  to  their  having  advanced  so  far  in  arts 
and  manufactures,  whether  regard  be  had  to 
beauty  in  design  or  perfectness  in  execution, 
have  also  proved  themselves  equally  capable 
projectors  and  constructors  of  works  of  public 
utility.  In  boldness  and  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion, as  well  as  in  skill  of  workmanship,  the 
engineering  works  of  the  ancient  rulers  of 
India  will  certainly  bear  favourable  com- 


parison with,  if  they  do  not  actually  surpass, 
those  of  any  other  nation  during  the  age  in 
which  they  were  constructed.  The  scale  on 
which  their  operations  were  carried  out  dwarfs 
the  works  of  former  generations  even  amongst 
European  nations,  for  it  is  not  until  the  present 
century  that  the  rapid  progress  of  civilisation 
has  created  a demand  for  gigantic  enterprises 
amongst  Western  nations  and  the  stupendous 
structures  connected  with  them.  It  is,  there- 
fore, much  to  be  deplored  that  there  should  be 
almost  a total  absence  of  information  regarding 
the  native  public  works  of  India.  Beyond  a 
model  of  the  Grand  Anicut  (weir)  across  the 
river  Cauvery,  in  the  Tanjore  district,  and  one 
showing  the  system  of  tank  or  reservoir  irriga- 
tion, there  is  little  or  nothing  from  which  can 
be  gathered  what  the  ancient  rulers  of  India 
accomplished.  We  searched  in  vain  for  a 
model  of  one  of  the  many  great  reservoirs  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  whose  areas  are  repre- 
sented by  square  miles,  and  whose  capacities 
are  measured  not  by  gallons,  but  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  cubic  yards,  whose  embankments 
vary  from  50  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  height,  and  whose 
masonry  outlets  are  of  the  most  solid  description, 
constructed  with  the  finest  ashlar,  and  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  are  still  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  Models  of  such 
works  as  have  stood  the  test  of  ages  so  well, 
though  they  may  not  have  been  the  outcome  of 
scientific  calculation,  are,  nevertheless,  not 
without  their  degree  of  instructiveness,  and 
are  certainly  invested  with  the  greatest  interest. 
It  would  have  been  much  to  the  purpose  had 
the  Indian  Government  sent  home  sections  of 
some  of  the  most  important  reservoir  embank- 
ments, with  working  models  of  the  waste- 
weirs  and  masonry  outlets,  together  with  par- 
ticulars of  the  dimensions  and  capacity  of  the 
reservoirs  and  the  areas  irrigated  by  them. 

The  models  which  have  been  selected,  and 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  Administrative 
Court,  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  individual 
structures  connected  with  the  irrigation  pro- 
jects more  recently  constructed  by  the  British 
Government ; but  even  these  have  been  chosen 
only  in  a haphazard  sort  of  way,  and  arranged 
in  an  equally  random  manner,  without  any 
attempt  at  classification,  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  intelligible  explanation.  Seeing  the 
importance  justly  attached  to  irrigation  works 
in  India,  and  the  absolute  dependence  of  a 
great  portion  of  that  country  upon  them  for 
its  very  existence,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  special  attention  would  have  been  devoted 
to  elucidating  this  branch  of  the  exhibits,  so  as  to 
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high  level,  and  preventing  its  escape  into  the 
low-level  river,  the  Coleroon,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  act  as  a waste-weir  for  the  super- 
abundant water  brought  down  in  high  floods, 
which  had  formerly  made  a clean  breach 
through  the  narrow  neck  of  land  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  rivers  a few  miles  below  their 
bifurcation,  and  which  used  to  inundate  large 
tracts  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Delta.  Since 
the  British  Government  took  the  Cauvery 
irrigation  in  hand,  all  the  works  comprised  in 
the  system  have  been  gradually  improved,  and 
the  floods  brought  under  complete  control 
but  the  main  design  is  still  the  same  aa 
originally  projected  by  the  native  rulers,  and 
remains  a monument  of  their  intelligence  andi 
skill.  The  great  importance  of  the  Cauvery 
system  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  crops  of  over  800,000  acres  are  dependent, 
entirely  upon  its  canals. 

The  next  series  of  river  works  represented 
is  that  of  the  Sirhind  Canal,  supplied  by  the 
River  Sutlej,  and  is  the  largest  as  regards 
dimensions  of  any  canal  yet  constructed  in 
India.  The  model  shows  the  arrangement  of 
the  river  dam  and  head  works  as  a whole,i 
with  enlarged  details  of  the  sluices.  The  weir: 
itself  is  a vertical  wall,  8 ft.  in  height,  sur-i 
mounted  with  movable  shutters,  24  ft.  high, 
and  is  protected  by  a long  talus  of  rubblel 
stone.  The  Sirhind  system  is  of  a different.: 
type  to  the  Deltaic  series  of  Soiith  India.; 
The  whole  of  the  water  required  for  th&i 
irrigable  area,  amounting  to  800,000  acres,: 
instead  of  being  taken  off  from  the  head  by^ 
two  or  more  main  canals,  is  all  passed : 
through  a single  regulating  bridge,  which  isi 
a grand  structure,  comprising  thirteen  largei 
arches,  divided  into  thirty-nine  smaller  ones, . 
in  which  the  gates  are  fitted  and  worked  by 
a travelling  winch.  The  canal,  with  its-t 
branches,  measures  550  miles,  and  irrigates  a 
hitherto  very  neglected  tract  of  country.  In 
connexion  with  this  model  is  another,  illus-- 
trating  one  of  the  locks,  and  an  ingenious  j 
arrangement  for  the  adjacent  fall  or  canal  weir. : 
The  water  is  passed  from  the  upper  to  thei 
lower  reach  through  notches  so  designed  as: 
to  maintain  the  water  above  the  fall  at  its! 
normal  depth  in  all  stages  of  supply.  In 
passing  over  semicircular  lips  in  front  of  thei 
notches  the  falling  water  assumes  a V-shape,( 
and  attains  a wide  even  distribution  before  it ' 
reaches  the  basin  below,  which  is  made  widei 
and  deep,  and  of  a form  which  keeps  the  llooj^ 
intact  and  prevents  any  harm  to  the  adjacent' 
slopes  of  the  canal. 


illustrate  clearly  the  different  systems  adopted 
to  meet  the  differing  conditions  encountered  in 
the  various  provinces  of  the  Empire.  As, 
however,  this  has  not  been  done,  it  is  difficult 
to  convey  to  those  not  conversant  with  India 
an  idea  of  the  great  series  of  works,  detached 
portions  of  which  only  are  represented  either 
in  the  models  or  photographs. 

The  best  model  showing  the  arrangement  of 
a river  weir  and  its  attendant  head  works  for 
supplying  a system  of  irrigating  channels,  is 
that  of  the  Lower  Coleroon  Anicut,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tanjore,  situated  some  fifty  miles 
below  the  bifurcation  of  the  rivers  Cauvery 
and  Coleroon.  The  dam  is  built  in  two  bays, 
each  1,500  ft.  long.  In  its  centre  are  sets  of 
scouring  sluices,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
an  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  weir.  The  design  is  a clear  vertical  fall 
on  to  an  ashlar  apron,  which  is  protected  by  a 
long  talus  of  large  rubble  stone.  The  main 
canals  are  led  off  from  either  flank.  To  have 
made  this  work  intelligible  generally  there 
should  have  been  a model  of  the  whole  Delta, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  main  canals 
and  distributaries  are  led  over  the  country. 
Close  by  this  model  there  is  another  on 
an  enlarged  scale  of  the  “ Grand  Anicut,” 
which  is  a very  ancient  structure.  It  was  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
water  in  the  river  Cauvery,  which  runs  on  a 


The  next  model  deserving  notice  is  that  of 
the  dam  and  head  works  for  supplying  the 
Baree  Doab  Canal.  The  conditions  in  this 
case  differ  from  those  on  the  Sutlej,  inasmuch 
as  the  weir  is  built  high  up  in  the  boulder 
region  where  the  River  Ravee  has  a fall  of 
30  ft.  per  mile,  and  where  consequently  when  i 
in  flood  it  is  a raging  torrent  rolling  huge : 
boulders  along  its  bed  as  though  they  were  • 
marbles.  Accordingly,  a different  alignment  \ 
of  the  dam  and  a different  arrangement  of  i 
details  were  rendered  necessary.  Instead  of) 
being  built  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  i 
stream,  it  is  carried  obliquely  to  it.  Great  i 
precautions  had  to  be  taken  for  preserving  the  i 
piers  of  the  sluices  and  regulating  bridge  from  j 
the  action  of  the  boulders,  and  special  arrange-  5 
ments  had  to  be  made  for  working  the  (■ 
gates  according  as  the  floods  rose  or  subsided.  1 
These  details  have  not,  however,  been  shown  ; 
in  the  model.  The  river  dam  is  2,445  ft.  long, ) 
from  3 ft.  to  6 ft,  high  above  the  original  bed,  3 
and  the  regulating  bridge  across  the  head  of  ? 
the  canal  consists  of  twenty-three  arches,  each  .1 
10  ft.  wide.  The  irrigable  area  is  654,000  acres,  ^ 
about  half  of  which  has  up  to  this  time  been  ' 
actually  irrigated. 

This  canal  was  designed  upon  the  model  of  : 
the  great  Ganges  Canal,  which  is  the  type  of : 
what  is  known  in  Upper  India  as  “doab”  irri-  i 
gation,  doab  signifying  a tract  of  country  lying  i 
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tetween  two  rivers  whose  beds  run  in  a deep 
fough  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
idjacent  country. 

The  model  showing  a section  of  the  longest 
7eir  in  the  world,  in  one  unbroken  wall  of 
jiMonry,  2h  miles  in  length,— that  across  the 
iliver  Sone,  a tributary  of  the  Ganges, — had 
h been  perfectly  rendered  would  be  one  of 
he  most  interesting  of  those  exhibited  ; but 
is  it  stands,  it  conveys  no  idea  of  what  the 
treat  work  really  is.  A small  model  of  a 
iortion  of  the  dam  sluices  is  given  in  detail, 
lut  on  too  small  a scale.  It  would  have  been 
Imch  more  useful  had  a working  model,— say 
be-half,  or  even  one-fourth,  of  the  full  size, — 
teen  so  arranged  with  a head  of  water  against 
R,  as  to  show  the  actual  mode  of  lowering  the 
iates  on  a rising  flood.  The  gates,  which  are 

ft.  high  and  10  ft.  wide,  are  stayed  up  by 
')d3_  working  in  a cylinder  against  a water 
'.isliion.  A small  hole  bored  in  the  cylinder 
fllows  of  the  gradual  escape  of  the  water  when 
ue  gates  are  forced  back  after  being  released 
y a lever  actuated  from  the  shore  end  ; and 
jius,  instead  of  being  suddenly  and  violently 
nrown  down  by  the  pressure  of  water  on  the 
ipper  side,  the  gates  fall  gradually  and  gently 
a the  floor  of  the  sluices.  Placed  as  the 
liodel  is,  merely  upon  a table  and  without  any 
aeans  of  testing  its  operation,  the  value  of 
(le  design  is  completely  lost.  It  is  in  reality 
; most  ingenious  though  simple  mechanical 
ontrivance. 

; There  are  also  models  of  detached  structures 
mnected  with  the  Godavery  and  Kistna  delta 
[orks,  but  they  convey  no  idea  of  the  magni- 
ide  of  those  splendid  irrigation  schemes,  nor 
•e  there  any  plans,  maps,  or  descriptions  from 
hich  any  information  regarding  them  can  be 
lithered.  The  Orissa  series  and  the  Ganges 
anal  are  also  unrepresented,  beyond  some 
Itiotographs  of  various  isolated  portions, 
ihere  is,  however,  a good  model  of  a large 
rigation  well,  showing  the  arrangements  for 
•.ising  and  distributing  the  water.  The  well 
» surmounted  by  an  octagonal  structure  fitted 
r four  bullock  runs,  and  corresponding  sets 
( basins  and  outlets  from  which  the  raised 
-ater  is  discharged  into  the  field  channels.  It 
, however,  incomplete  without  the  cattle  and 
le  apparatus  by  which  the  water  is  raised, 
here  are  also  some  good  models  of  timber 
•ides  showing  how  felled  timber  is  conveyed 
om  the  forest  to  the  river,  down  which  it  is 
terwards  floated.  The  old  method  adopted  in 
iadras  for  sinking  brick  cylinders  for  founda- 
ons  in  sandy  and  treacherous  soils  is  also 
lustrated  by  a good  model.  That  method 
is_  now  been  superseded  by  the  use  of  the 
iirious  excavators  which  were  introduced  by 
le  late  Mr.  C.  Fouracres  and  other  engineers, 
s a specimen  of  native  handicraft,  the  model 
’ a carriage  used  on  the  Oude  and  Rohilkund 
ailway  is  likewise  interesting,  as  well  as  that 

the  track  boat  used  on  the  Godavery  and 
(istna  Canal,  and  a canal  dredger  designed  by 
Cr.  Fouracres. 

On  the  whole,  this  portion  of  the  Exhibition, 
'hich  might  and  should  have  been  made  one 

the  most  useful  and  instructive,  as  well  as 
Jteresting,  comes  decidedly  short  in  every 
ay.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  since 
imines  in  India,  with  their  attendant  horrors, 
ive  of  late  years  been  brought  so  prominently 
efore  the  English  public,  it  was  all  the  more 
icumbent  that  they  should  have  been  better 
id  more  fully  instructed  as  to  the  kind  of 
•orks  by  which  those  famines  can  alone  be 
•itigated,  if  not  altogether  prevented. 


Surrey  Archseological  Society.  — The 

nnual  excursion  of  this  society  took  place  on 
lednesday  in  last  week,  when  Guildford  was 
dected  as  the  place  of  meeting.  About  a 
•indred  ladies  and  gentlemen  took  part  in  the 
eeting,  and  the  whole  ariangercents  were 
irried  out  with  much  care  and  ability  by  the 
asiduous  honorary  secietary  of  the  society 
Jr.  Thomas  Jlilbourn)  and  Mr.  Ivatt.  After 
isitiug  the  Grammar  School,  the  members 
jtenecl  to  a paper  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Stevens,  on 
The  Royal  Grammar  School ; its  Founders 
id  History.”  Subsequently  they  proceeded 
the  Castle  (where  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  P.S.A., 
sted  aa  cicerone),  Shalford  Mill  House,  Tangley 
anor  House,  Chilworth,  and  Tyting. 


NOTES. 

HERE  still  seems,  according  to  Mr. 
Jeans’s  interesting  paper  read  at 
the  Exhibition  Conference  last  week, 
a good  field  for  the  expansion  of  the 
railway  system  in  our  colonies,  the  figures 
showing  an  average  of  one  mile  to  every  "7,379 
of  the  population  and  every  269  miles  of  area, 
wliile  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  one  mile 
of  railway  to  every  miles  of  area,  and  in  the 
United  States  one  mile  to  every  25  miles  of 
area.  Still,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
scantily  settled  nature  of  the  various  colonies, 
and  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  the  com- 
parison is  by  no  means  so  much  to  their  dis- 
advantage as  appears  at  first  sight.  The  results 
of  the  colonial  railways  are  not  so  encouraf'in"' 
as  they  might  be,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
India,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales, 
which  all  pay  at  least  4 per  cent.,  they  are  not 
particularly  remunerative  regarded  as  invest- 
ments. Canadian  railways  only  pay  on  an 
average  1'4  per  cent.  ; Victoria  (Australia), 
2-91  ; New  Zealand,  2-51  ; and  the  Cape  2-65. 
—and  this,  too,  although  freiglit  rates  are 
higher  than  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
India  and  Canada,  where  they  are  lower.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  development  of  traffic  on  a 
colonial  railway  is  somewhat  of  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  sometimes  sets  in  with  great 
rapidity  when  least  expected  ; and  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  a net  traffic  of  less  than 
ZOOl.  a mile  will  yield  a dividend  of  over  4 per 
cent.,  whereas  in  England  it  requires  1,700/. 
per  mile  to  produce  the  same.  In  any  case, 
the  extension  of  railways  is  a necessity  to  the 
colonies,  whose  varied  produce  must  be  brought 
to  market;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  less  a 
question  for  the  capitalist  than  forthe  pro.'^perity 
of  the  country. 


T^E  understand  that  the  Board  of  Works 
’ » are  much  disappointed  with  the  response 
to  their  advertisement  for  a Superintending 
Architect,  and  may  probably  advertise  again, 
— a report  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  agenda  paper  for  this  week’s 
meeting  contains  (as  mentioned  in  another 
column)  a recommendation  that  Mr.  Vulliamy 
should  be  formally  retained  in  office  for 
another  quarter.  Meantime,  Mr.  Hebb,  who 
has  for  ten  years  acted  very  ably  as  Mr.  Vul- 
liamy’s  second  in  command,  has  sent  in  his  own 
statement  of  his  claims  to  consideration  for  the 
vacant  post,  which  are  certainly  greater  than 
those  of  any  of  the  present  list  of  applicants. 
Mr.  Hebb  has  the  advantage  of  having  been 
for  a long  time  personally  conversant  with  the 
work  of  the  Architect’s  Department  of  the 
Board  ; he  has  had  a great  deal  of  practical 
experience ; and  he  is  also  a man  of  archi- 
tectural and  artistic  taste  and  of  general 
culture.  The  Board  may,  if  they  advertise 
again  with  somewhat  different  conditions, 
obtain  the  ideal  “strong  man”  whom  they 
want ; but,  as  matters  at  present  stand,  it 
would  really  be  unsuitable  to  place  any  one 
of  the  candidates  who  have  applied  over  Mr. 
Hebb’s  head,  as  his  superior  officer.  Mr.  Hebb 
is,  according  to  his  own  statement,  one  year 
older  than  the  limit  of  age  prescribed  in  the 
Board’s  advertisement,  and  therefore  was 
formally  precluded  from  responding  to  it ; but 
hard-and-fast  lines  as  to  age  are  rather  mis- 
leading in  such  cases.  Some  men  are  fit  for 
more  work  at  fifty-five  than  others  at  forty- 
five. 

^HE  world  has  lately  been  running  to  buy 
the  latest  editions  of  evening  papers  with 
as  much  eagerness  as  if  every  man  in  the 
street  were  a possible  Home  Secretary.  The 
only  appointment,  however,  in  the  new  Govern- 
ment with  which  we  are  concerned  is  that  of 
Mr.  Plunket,  as  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 
This  gentleman  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity 
in  this  office,  for  though  he  filled  it  during  the 
last  Conservative  Government,  his  tenure  of 
office  was  too  short  to  enable  a judgment  to  be 
formed  on  his  capabilities  as  First  Commis- 
.sioner.  Of  more  importance  was  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  the  late  Government,  viz.,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Private 
Secretary,  Mr.  Primrose,  to  succeed  Mr.Mitford 


as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Works.  A really 
larger  amount  of  power  is  in  the  hands  of  this 
permanent  official  than  in  those  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary representative  of  the  office.  Capacity 
as  a private  secretary  is  no  test  of  capacity  as 
head  of  such  an  office  as  this.  But  both  Mr. 
Pluuket  and  Mr.  Primrose  are  far  from  being 
bureaucrats,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  listen 
carefully  and  to  heed  attentively  really 
authoritative  opinions  on  London  buildings 
and  improvements  than  were  the  previous 
holders  of  these  two  offices. 


T^E  are  indebted  to  Lord  Rosebery,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, for  a movement  calculated  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  commercial  community. 
It  consists  in  a re-arrangement  of  the  publi- 
cations known  as  Consular  Commercial 
Reports,  which  hitherto  have  been  brought 
out  and  put  together  in  such  a manner 
as  to  neutralise  their  undoubted  utility.  By 
the  time  that  the  routine  of  the  depart- 
ment has  allowed  public  access  to  the  re- 
ports, the  information  is  so  old  that  its  value 
is  greatly  decreased  and  it  is  only  retrospec- 
tively useful.  Lord  Roseberv  has,  however, 
arranged  for  the  immediate  issue  of  what  may 
be  called  the  current  commercial  intelligence, 
leaving  the  residuum  of  statistical  and  geo- 
graphical matter  to  be  completed  later  on.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  cheap  and  handy 
little  blue  books  will  become  a real  vade-mecum 
for  merchants,  instead  of  finding  their  usual 
destination  in  the  butterman’s  basket. 

TIP  to  the  30Lh  of  June,  1885,  according  to 
^ the  report  j ii.«t  made  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  the 
sum  of  19,834,480/.  had  been  expended  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  about  l,000,0O0/.  of  which, 
however,  had  not  been  paid  on  that  day.  The 
“ constituted  capital  ” of  the  company,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  12,000,000/.;  and  the 
“ rectified  estimate  ” of  the  cost  of  the  works, 
made  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  in  September,  1880, 
was  21,200,000/.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1885, 
according  to  the  figures  now  furnished,  the 
excavation  performed  amounted  to  about 
14,000,000  cubic  m^!t^es  ; the  total  excavation 
of  the  Canal,  originally  estimated  at  46,000,000, 
being  now  estimated  at  110,000,000  of  cubic 
metres.  On  these  figures,  93  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  capital  had  been  expended,  and 
rather  less  than  8 per  cent,  of  the  work  had 
been  performed,  at  the  end  of  June,  1885. 
The  resources  created,  the  report  states, 
including  the  share  capital,  and  the  three 
series  of  obligations  already  issued,  amount 
to  28,524,176/.  This,  however,  .speaks  of  cash 
actually  received.  The  sum  for  which  the 
Company  is  responsible  already  is  36,647,740/., 
the  difference  consisting  mainly  in  the  rebate 
or  discount  at  which  the  obligations  were 
issued.  This  sum  will  be  raised  by  the  new 
loan,  if  eflected,  to  60,524,176/.,  or  nearly 
three  times  M.  de  Lesseps’s  “ rectified  esti- 
niate  ” of  1880.  However,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Canal  Company,  on  the  29th  of  July, 
accepted  the  report  of  M.  de  Lessens  without 
hesitation. 

A LTHOUGH  few  counties  are  more  profusely 
supplied  with  railways  than  Yorkshire, 
room  is  being  found  for  another  in  the  shape 
of  the  Scarborough,  Bridlington,  and  West 
Riding  Junction.  By  its  first  section,  from 
Scarborough  to  Driffield,  a direct  communica- 
tion will  be  afforded  to  Hull,  instead  of  the 
present  rather  circuitous  route  by  Flamborough 
Head  ; and  by  the  second,  from  Driffield  to 
Market  Weighton,  the  Selby  and  South  of 
England  traffic  will  go  vid  Bridlington  and 
Filey,  instead  of  being  taken  round  by  Hull 
in  one  direction,  or  by  York  in  the  other.  The 
three  East  coast  watering-places  will  all  benefit 
by  the  more  direct  access,  while  a great 
impetus  will  be  given  to  the  Filey  fisheries  ; 
and  the  making  of  the  new  railway  may 
perhaps  revive  the  oft-mooted  scheme  of  con- 
structing a harbour  of  refuge  at  the  latter 
port.  Anyhow,  the  southern  section  will  open 
up  to  the  tourist  a bit  of  country  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves,— a wold  district  rich  in 
early  remains  and  modern  restorations.  Good- 
manham,  a village  near  Market  Weighton, 
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through  which  the  line  will  pass,  is  associated 
with  the  fii'st  appearance  of  Christianity  in 
these  islands,  the  church  having  been  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Pagan  temple,  which  was  under 
the  official  care  of  Coifi,  high  priest  of  Odin. 
Convinced,  however,  by  the  arguments  of  the 
missionary  Paulinus,  lie  broke  in  pieces^the 
idol,  and  was  baptised  in  company  with  King 
Edwin,  while  the  Saxon  temple  was  succeeded 
by  a Christian  fane.  The  *‘Sir  Tatton  Sykes” 
country  between  this  and  Driffield  is  wild,  but 
full  of  interest  to  the  ecclesiologist  and  the 
architectural  sketcher. 


IT  may,  perhaps,  be  an  open  rjuestion  whether 
urban  communities  should  not  be  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  gas  lighting  of  the  streets  and 
bouses.  Artificial  light  being  necessary,  the 
community  ought  to  supply  themselves.  To 
do  this  is  to  work  on  the  broadest  and  truest 
principles  of  co-operation,  hlost  persons  will 
be  of  this  opinion  when  they  observe  that  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  which  supplies 
a great  space  of  London  with  gas,  have  just 
declared  a dividend  of  twelve  per  cent.,  and 
carried  an  enormous  balance  over  to  the  next 
half-year.  The  cheapness  and  excellence  of 
mineral  oils  has  somewhat  diminished  the 
consumption  of  gas  in  many  houses,  but  it 
seems  in  no  way  to  have  affected  the  profits  of 
the  gas  companies.  Bub  any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  read  the  report  of  the  Company 
to  which  we  have  referred,  as  published  in  the 
daily  papers,  will  certainly  inquire  of  himself 
why  the  metropolis  does  not,  like  some  pro- 
vincial towns,  supply  itself  with  gas,  and  not 
put  such  huge  profits  into  the  pockets  of  com- 
paratively a few  shareholders. 

A DECISION  of  some  importance  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  “ tenantable  repair  ” 
was  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  last  week. 
The  landlord  contended  that  by  that  term  was 
meant  decorative  repair,  in  other  words  that 
the  tenant  was  to  paper  and  paint  the  house. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tenant  urged  that  it  was 
only  necessary  that  he  should  keep  the  house 
in  a state  of  structural  repair,  and  the  Court 
decided  that  the  contention  of  the  latter  was 
correct.  At  the  same  time  they  declined  to 
say  what  the  exact  meaning  of  these  words 
was.  An  ordinary  tenant  from  year  to  year  not 
under  lease  must  keep  the  premises  wind  and 
water  tight,  but  need  not  do  more  than  this. 
“Good  repair”  has  been  held  to  mean  “habit- 
able repair,”  but  one  naturally  asks  what  does 
“ habitable  repair  ” mean  ? In  fact,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  say  what  is  meant  by  these 
vague  expressions,  and  the  advice  which  may 
fairly  be  given  both  to  landlords  and  tertanfs  is 
to  say  explicitly  and  in  detail  what  the  tenant’s 
obligations  are.  The  use  of  such  expressions  as 
these  generally  arises  because  neither  landlord 
nor  tenant  is  quite  at  one  as  to  their  intention.s, 
and  by  employing  some  vague  phrase,  each 
side  hopes  ultimately  to  get  the  better  of  the 
other.  

WE  print  in  another  column  an  extract 
from  the  L"ncei,  entitled  '■  Drink  in  the 
Building  Trade.”  While  quite  agreeing  with 
our  contemporary  as  to  the  need  of  habits  of 
sobriety  and  steadiness  being  observed  by  all 
engaged  in  building  operations, — especially  in 
these  days  of  girder-work  and  mechanical 
appliances, — and  while  commending  and  en- 
dorsing the  suggestion  that  master  builders 
might,  perhaps,  do  more  than  they  do  at 
present  in  encouraging  the  provision  of  water 
and  other  non-intoxicating  thirst-slaker.s,  we 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  protest  against 
the  implication  that  workmen  in  the  building 
trades  are  more  prone  to  “slip  out  for  a drink 
at  the  nearest  public-house”  than  workmen  in 
other  trades.  Indeed,  on  all  well-regulated 
“jobs,”  the  workmen  are  sufficiently  under  the 
surveillance  of  foreman  and  timekeeper  to 
render  this  “slipping-out  for  a drink ’'not 
very  easy;  but  at  stated  intervals  (whether 
too  often  or  not  we  will  not  undertnke  to  say) 
the  potboy  from  a neighbouring  tavern  conies 
on  to  the  works  with  a can  of  beer,  which  we 
trust  (for  the  sake  of  those  who  consume  it) 
is  always  unsophisticated. 


PAET  altogether  from  the  political  aspects 
of  the  question,  the  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  probably  be  cemented 
more  firmly  than  ever  by  the  formation  of 
the  projected  submarine  tunnel  between  Dona- 
ghadee,  in  Co.  Down,  and  Portpatrick,  on  the 
opposite  Scottish  coast.  We  learn  that  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  engineer  to  the  Irish  Board  of 
Lights,  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past 
in  taking  soundings,  with  a view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  geological  difficulty  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  work,  while  shafts  of  a thousand 
feet  in  depth  are  to  be  sunk  at  each  place,  to 
ascertain  the  mea-sures.  Should  it  prove  feasible, 
Government  may  well  be  asked  to  advance  the 
undertaking  with  substantial  help  ; for  it 
would  he  one  that,  physically  speaking,  would 
not  be  so  formidable  as  the  Channel  Tunnel, 
while  the  political  side  of  the  question  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  a union  of  so  palpable 
a nature. 


1'^nE  transformation  of  Rome  is  the  subject 
- of  an  article  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Saturday  JiVn'cfc,  and  is  a point  with  which 
we  are  very  much  inclined  to  agree.  There 
must  be  few  visitors  to  Rome  nowadays  who 
can  help  seeing  that  a vast  change  is  coming 
over  that  most  wonderful  of  cities,  and  that 
the  modern  builder  is  showing  a great  deal  too 
much  activity  there.  Although  it  is  our 
province  as  well  as  our  pleasure  to  advance  in 
every  possible  way  the  art  of  building,  there 
are  places  which  it  is  the  truest  appreciation 
to  leave  alone  as  much  :is  possible.  The  Eternal 
City  is  one  of  these,  and  we  cannot  but  regret 
the  sad  havoc  that  Ilausmannism  is  making  of 
the  time-honoured  remains  and  associations. 
To  the  speculative  builders  of  the  present  day, 
we  might  apply  the  words  of  the  once  popular 
French  song,  “ Rien  n’est  sacr6  pour  un 
sapeur,”  so  ruthlessly  does  he  regard  the 
remains  of  the  past,  when  he  is  once  fairly 
embarked  on  the  war-path  of  a building 
“ boom.”  There  is  something  singularly 
jarring  with  all  the  canons  of  good  taste  when 
we  read  of  the  Quirinal  being  covered  with 
the  buildings  of  a brand-new  quarter,  and 
with  boulevards  that  may  vie  in  height  and 
breadth  with  tho^e  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  The 
semi-circuit  that  the  Civita  Vecchia  Railway 
makes  round  the  outer  walls  presents  a sad 
panorama  of  reckless  demolition  and  scanda- 
lous reconstructions.  Here  is  a venerable 
ruin  cut  clean  in  tw'o,  the  gaping  windows  and 
severed  arches  yawning  pitifully  in  the  sun- 
shine, while  the  walls,  strong  and  solid  as  ever 
they  were,  are  tottering  to  the  strokes  of  the 
pickaxe.  Another  side  of  the  question  is,  that 
for  residential  purposes  Rome  is  becoming  less 
and  less  desirable  on  the  score  of  expense, 
the  price  of  land  reaching  nn  artificial  value, 
and  rents  being  increased  to  match.  There  is, 
however,  an  archtcological  set-off  to  this  rather 
gloomy  picture,  and  that  is  the  discovery  of 
many  antiques  of  the  highest  interest,  whicli, 
but  for  the  excavator's  pickaxe,  would  have 
remained  unknown. 


The  sale  by  auction  of  Staple  Inn,  Holborn 
(lately  purchased  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Trollope 
& Sons,  and,  it  is  said,  for  80,000Z.),  is  an- 
nounced to  be  held  in  next  October.  The 
transfer  will  not,  apparently,  include  the  block 
of  buildings  No.  11  and  its  adjoining 
messuage,  or  the  terrace  ; No.  12,  and  the 
Land  Registry,  southwards  of  the  garden  court. 
This  range  has  been  taken  over  by  her 
Majesty’s  Government  as  an  addition  to  the 
Patent  Office  in  Southampton-buildings,  with 
which  it  will  be  thrown  into  communication. 
Though  Staple  Inn,  with  its  hall  of  circa  1030 
{teste  Sir  George  Buc),  escaped  from  the  Great 
Fire,  all  the  existing  chambers,  excepting  the 
northern  sets,  Nos.  4-0,  with  their  quite 
unique  front  towards  Holborn,  are  of  later 
date.  They  have  been  rebuilt  at  various 
periods  between  1009  (No.  11),  and  1759 
(Nos.  2 and  3).  The  Holborn  elevation  seems 
to  have  been  in  d.  nger  from  fire  in  the 
middle  of  last  century,  for  the  neighbouring 
chambers,  No.  I,  were  erected  after  a confla- 
gration in  1757.  In  that  same  year,  too,  was 
set  up  the  unworthy  and  ridiculous  portal  over 
the  hall  garden  door,  one  Thomas  Leach  being 
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then  Principal  of  the  Ancients.  The  terracewa 
built  in  1843,  from  the  designs  of  Mcssk 
Wigg  & Pownall,  and  is  a very  successi'u 
example  of  its  style.  Lovers  of  Charle 
Dickens’s  novels  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  th 
homes  of  Mr.  Grewgious  (at  No.  10,  first  fioor) 
of  Pip,  and  Mr.  Tartar,  together  with  ih 
rooms  that  Crisparkle  engaged  for  Landless 
will  probably  share  the  fate  of  the  pretty  littl 
garden  whither  Mr.  Snag.^by  would  seel 
solace  in  retreat  from  his  turbulent  quarters): 
Cook’s  (rightly  Took’s)  court  bard  by.  Hilhe 
Dr.  Johnson  removed  on  March  23, 1759,  fror 
Gray’s  Inn,  and  here  he  wrote  “Rassclas, 
wherewith  to  defray  his  mother’s  debts  an' 
the  several  charges  that  arose  upon  her  deat. 
at  Lichfield.  But  the  imminent  demolition  c 
the  Holborn  frontage  is  to  he  regretted  o. 
other  grounds,  since  it  constitutes  the  besi 
preserved  relic  of  late  sixteenth  centur 
Domestic  architecture  that  the  City  ca 
now  show.  It  was  until  recent  years  almos 
entirely  obscured  by  Jliddle-row,  and  noi 
oftt-rs  a fine  prospect  as  approached  from  th 
newly-widened  Gray’s  Inn-road. 


CTGNOR  GIACOMO  BONI  has  recently  r( 
^ printed,  from  the  ArcMvio  Vcnclo,  th 
result  of  a survey  made  by  him  of  the  colum 
and  bronze  lion  on  the  Piazzetta  at  Venice,  o 
the  1st  of  June  last.  It  appears  that  the  iro 
framework  supporting  the  lion  has  sufiere 
from  ru.st  and  exposure  to  the  air,  and  Signe 
Buni  suggests  that  this  framework,  which  i 
extremely  heavy,  should  be  replaced  by 
framing  of  bronze  of  simpler  construction.  Th 
lead  covering  of  the  abacus  of  the  capital  ( 
the  column  is  in  a bad  state,  the  joints  of  th 
sheets  having  given  way  in  places.  Th 
abacus  itself,  which  is  in  three  beds  subdivide 
into  various  pieces,  is  broken  in  places,  th 
injury  having  been  occasioned  by  the  defecth 
setting  of  the  stones.  The  capital  is  broke 
into  three  pieces,  and  the  cracks,  which  wei 
pointed  some  twenty  years  ago,  are  beginnin 
to  re-open.  The  shaft  of  the  column  is  ( 
grey  Egyptian  granite.  In  1863,  when  th 
inclination  of  the  column  was  noted,  it  wt 
feared  that  the  dilapidation,  which  was  the 
observed,  would  continue  to  progress,  but  it 
now  understood  that  tlie  condition  of  th 
column  is  due  to  a tire  which  occurred  in  tt 
year  1756. 

IT  is  stated  that  the  Receiver  for  the  Metn 
politan  Police  District  has  purchased  th 
site  on  the  Embankment  known  as  the  Opel 
House  site  for  the  erection  of  new  Centri 
Police  Offices.  It  is  an  admirable  site  for  th 
purpose,  and  we  trust  that  the  building  to  1: 
erected  upon  it  will  be  worthy  of  its  positioi 
To  be  so  it  must  be  something  very  fa 
superior,  in  architectural  character,  to  th 
ordinary  run  of  Metropolitan  Police  Offic 
buildings. 

LL  who  know  the  City  Architect  will  I 
gratified  to  hear  of  the  official  honou 
which  has  been  conferred  on  Sir  Horace  Joiie: 
as  we  are  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of  stylin 
him  ; and  the  members  of  the  arcbitectun 
profession  generally  may  be  glad  to  know  that: 
was  “for  his  distinguished  services  to  the  Cit 
of  London  as  Architect  to  the  Corporation”  tbii 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upo 
him,  and  not  for  merely  ceremonial  resisons. 


WE  have  repeatedly  urged  the  complctio 
of  St.  George’s  Hall  at  Liverpool,  b 
sculpturing  the  panels  which  were  intended  t 
be  sculptured,  without  which  the  building  : 
only  half  completed.  One  of  these  panels  ha; 
at  last,  been  executed  by  Mr.  Stir'ing  Lee,  wli 
wa,s  to  have  uiade  a series  of  panels  illustratin 
the  progress  of  Justice,  at  the  very  modest  i)ric 
of  150?.  per  panel.  It  appears,  however,  froj 
a report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Liverpoi 
Town  Council  on  "Wednesday  last,  that  tt 
project  is  likely  to  be  knocked  on  the  hea 
after  all.  The  Council  on  that  occasion,  by 
majority  of  twenty-nine  against  three,  refuse 
to  vote  the  money  for  the  second  panel.  A 
far  as  we  can  gather,  the  reason  for  this  is  tbs 
the  majority  of  the  Town  Council  are  utterl 
unable  to  understand  the  meaning  < 
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I ideal  sculpture,  to  begin  with  ; that 
. they  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the  abili- 
I ties  of  the  sculptor  they  have  been  em- 
I ploying;  and  that  some  of  them  regard  the 
. employment  of  sculpture  in  the  decoration  of 
. one  of  the  finest  modern  buildings  in  ICngland 
as  “ a downright  waste  of  public  money.”  Mr. 
Rathbone,  who  had  apparently  most  to  do 
. with  the  selection  of  the  sculptor  and  the  sub- 
. ject,  has  some  whims  about  art  with  which  we 
I do  not  sympathise,  but  he  knows  what  good 
: work  is,  and  he  is  not  wrong  in  his  estimate  of 
^ Mr.  Stirling  Lee,  who,  however,  we  should 
1 imagine  would  hardly  care  to  have  anything 
i more  to  do  with  the  Liverpool  Corporation  as 
I art  patrons.  Municipal  council-chambers  are 
I not  generally  the  arenas,  it  must  be  admitted, 
of  very  intellectual  art-criticism  ; but  anything 
1 more  hopelessly  stupid  and  vulgar  than  the 
i remarks  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  debate 
I on  the  St.  George’s  Hall  sculpture,  and  the 
I jokes  (1)  about  the  nude  figures,  as  reported  in 
• the  Liverpool  papers,  we  never  had  the  mis- 
i fortune  to  read. 


From  some  recent  correspondence  that  has 
been  published  it  appears  that  the  Vicar 
I of  Stratford-on-Avon  is  indignant  at  the 
» backwardness  of  his  parishioners  and  of  the 
1 public  generally  to  subscribe  to  his  proposed 
I alterations  in  the  way  of  taking  down  galleries 
, and  removing  existing  seats,  and  twits  the 
; public  at  large  with  an  indifference  to  the 
i memory  of  Shakspeare  on  this  account.  It 
‘ appears  to  us  that  the  memory  of  Shak- 
' speare  has  about  as  little  as  possible  to 
I do  with  the  matter.  If  the  Vicar  were 
' applying  for  help  to  preserve  the  tomb  of 
i Shakspeare,  or  any  other  relic  of  the  poet,  from 
. decay  or  desecration,  we  could  understand  his 
1 tone  ; but  that  we  are  to  subscribe  to  make 
; alterations  in  the  seating  of  the  church  to  suit 
1 the  Vicar’s  fancies,  because  Shakspeare  is 
I buried  there,  seems  a piece  of  truly  clerical 
i logic. 


TUE  Calcutta  Englishman  gives  an  edifying 
extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  A.  0.  L. 
I Carlleyle,  “First  Assistant,  Archmological  Sur- 
; vey,”  giving  the  writer’s  account  of  his  own 
1 arti.stic  prowess  in  exhuming  an  ancient  statue 
of  Buddha,  putting  it  together  again  (all  very 
‘ well  so  far),  and  supplying  the  missing  portions 
■ by  additions  in  Portland  cement,  which  he  was 
: “so  fortunate”  as  to  obtain  from  a district 
! engineer,  who,  says  the  Indian  paper,  “ it  is  to 
be  hoped  did  not  know  the  use  which  it 
was  to  be  put  to.”  Engineers  in  general 
• are  not  over  - sensitive  on  such  matters, 

1 and  would  probably  think  Portland  cement  a 
I very  good  material  to  repair  Buddha  with  ; but 
something  better  might  have  been  expected 
' from  a member  of  an  “archmological  survey,” 
and  the  spectacle  of  a “first  assistant ’’adding 
i value  to  an  ancient  statue  by  modelling  up  the 
missing  portions  in  Portland  cement  with  his 
own  hands  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  things  the 
' contemplation  of  which  renders  life  so  sad  and 
f bewildering  a pi’oblem. 


• H'^IIE  irrepressible  Times  art  correspondent  is 
' -L  at  it  again.  He  writes  from  Venice  now, 
where  again  he  seems  to  have  picked  up  an 
architect  to  “ coach  ” him.  The  description  of 
the  state  of  the  foundations  of  St,  Mark’s, 
the  cathcdril  “slowly  sinking  into  the  mud  of 
the  lagoons,”  is  but  too  true  ; but  the  state- 
I luent  that  the  new  mosaic  work  ha.s  been  done 
' so  admirably  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  old,  that  the  “ correspondent  ” could  not 
tell  wliich  was  old  and  which  was  new,  is  likely 
; to  provoke  a cynical  smile  in  some  quarters. 
That  he  could  not  tell  ancient  mosaic  from 
modern  is  likely  enough  ; but  wbat  does  that 
prove  ? 


The  Street  SSsmorial,  Royal  C .‘nrts  of 
Justice, — An  admirable  piece  of  wrongbt-iron 
irailing  from  the  design  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Hlorpfield 
has  just  been  placed  in  front  of  the  statue  in 
the  central  liall  at  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
lib  has  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
iPotter  & Sons,  of  Oxford-street,  who  made  the 
whole  of  the  metal  work  for  this  building. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Ax  end  lias  at  length  been  pnt  to  many 
delays  and  evasions  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  appointment  of  tliree  General 
Directors  for  the  Exhibition  of  1889.  The  first 
and  most  important  post  falls  of  right  to 
M.  Alphand,  who  is  at  the  head  of  everything 
connected  with  the  architecture  and  building 
of  the  Exhibition, — its  planting,  lighting,  and 
sanitary  arrangements,  besides  directing  all 
fetes  and  public  ceremonies,  and  examining  and 
deciding  upon  all  estimates,  contracts,  special 
charges,  &c.  M.  Georges  Berger,  General 
Managing  Director,  will  superintend  the  trans- 
port department,  both  in  the  French  and  foreign 
sections,  the  classifying  of  groups  and  sections, 
the  allotment  of  space,  the  arrangement  of 
exhibits,  the  appointment  of  juries,  the  prizes, 
&c.  M.  Grisons  will  fill  the  less  brilliant,  but 
not  less  important  and  difficult  post  of  General 
Directorof  the  Financial  Department  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. Above  these  three  hovers  tho  Minister 
of  Commerce.  M.Lockroy,  in  approprialiiig  to 
himself  the  lion's  share  of  control,  appears  to 
forget  how  frequent  political  reverses  are  in 
France,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  a Minister 
are  precarious,  and  dependent  upon  sudden 
and  unforeseen  crises  in  the  political  world. 

The  strongest  impression  made  by  the  whole 
affair  is  that  of  the  inflexible  determination  of 
M.  Alphand  in  the  midst  of  every  sort  of  oppo- 
sition and  uncertainty.  Even  the  other  day  at 
the  Municipal  Council  a fraction  of  “ irrecon- 
cilables”  exerted  themselves  to  find  flaws  in 
the  architectural  and  engineering  works  of  the 
Director,  but  with  no  other  result  than  the 
calling  forth  of  a speech  sparkling  with  wit 
and  humour,  in  which  M.  Alphand  referred  to 
his  irreproachable  past  public  life  and  services 
extending  over  fifty  years.  Come  what  may, 
the  success  of  the  Exhibition  depends  entirely 
upon  him,  and  even  should  it  fail,  his  fame 
is  snfficiently  established  by  what  he  has  already 
done  for  the  improvement  of  Paris. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  cordial , 
relations  at  present  existing  between  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  the  three  directors, 
who  are  to  have  a large  latitude  accorded  to 
them  in  their  respective  departments. 

M.  Alphand  has  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  preliminary  plans  of  the  Exhibition 
bnildiugs,  utilising  the  most  salient  points  in 
the  designs  of  MM.  Dutert,  Eiffel,  and  Formige, 
and  the  following  general  arrangements  are 
alx-eady  adopted  in  principle  : — ^The  machinery 
department  will  occupy  the  end  of  the  building 
on  the  aide  of  the  Ecole  Militaire.  In  front, 
opposite  the  Trocadero,  will  be  erected  the 
much-talked-of  tower,  300  metres  in  height, 
surrounded  by  galleries  devoted  to  an  exhibi- 
tion of  works  of  art.  Between  this  tower, 
which  we  maintain  to  be  inappropriate,  and  the 
machinery  gallery,  there  will  extend  two 
enormous  balls,  to  contain  the  national  and 
foreign  sections  of  the  Exhibition.  The  open 
space  between  these  halls  will  be  converted 
into  an  ornamental  garden  by  M.  Alphand,  who 
is  commissioned  to  prepare  a report  on  the 
whole  scheme  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  grouping  of  the  various  classes  of  industries 
will  diS’er  very  little  from  that  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1873.  It  behoves  all  concerned  to  bestir 
themselves  in  order  that  tho  opening  of  tlie 
Exhibition  on  the  1st  May,  1889,  may  not  take 
place  in  the  midst  of  a coiifisionof  unpacked 
cases  and  unfinished  arrangements. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  all  the  interests 
and  ambitious  that  are  stirred  by  this  project. 
The  very  title,  '•  Exhibition  of  the  Centenary  of 
the  Eevolution,”  gives  rise  to  all  sorts  of  intrigues. 
One  of  these  is  an  attempt  to  get  up  a JIusetim 
of  the  Revolution  which  will  provide  excellent 
sinecures  for  a favoured  few,  and  extort  ab.siird 
prices  for  autographs  and  curiosities  dating 
from  tlic  revolutionary  epoch,  and  of  no  actual 
value  whatever.  This  attempt  is  all  the  more  ' 
absurd  since  a Museum  of  the  Revolution  exists 
already  at  tiio  H6tel  Cainavalet,  and  contains 
collections  of  real  interest  and  value,  both 
historical  and  artistic.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  uncalled-for  monument  to  the  French 
Revolution  which  the  Municipal  Council  pro- 
pose to  erect  in  front  of  the  Tuileries.  The 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has  refused  the  site, 
which  he  destines  to  another  purpose.  Hence 
great  indignation  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and 
probable  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Deputies  for  the  Seine.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  M.  Charles  Gamier,  architect  of  the 
Tuileries,  can  hold  his  own  against  all  encroach- 


ments, political  or  otherwise.  But  we  must  not 
trench  on  delicate  gronnd. 

Quitting  the  dangerous  subject  of  politics, 
let  us  turn  to  the  School  of  Art,  where  the 
annual  examination  and  award  of  tho  “ Prix  de 
Rome”  have  just  taken  place.  With  regard 
to  ai’chitecture,  the  students  who  had  to  deal 
with  tho  restoration  of  tho  Court  of  Exchequer 
have  produced  a number  of  very  interestiug 
schemes,  some  of  which  give  evidence  of  con- 
siderable artistic  feeling.  Wo  would  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  imposing  facade  which 
gained  for  M.  Depasse  (a  pupil  of  M.  Andre) 
the  first  prize,  and  the  clever  designs  which 
brought  M.  Louvet  and  M.  Sortais  the 
second  and  third  prizes  respectively.  The 
first  prize  for  painting  has  been  awarded  to 
M.  Lebayle,  pupil  of  MM.  Cabanel  and  Aime 
Millet.  Tho  subject  given  was  “ Claudius  pro- 
claimed Emperor  by  his  Soldiers.”  Tho  secoud 
prize  fell  to  M.  Alexandre  Lavallce,  popil  of 
MM.  Cabanel  and  Theodore  Maillot.  M.  Sini- 
baldi  obtained  the  third  prize.  lie  also 
studied  under  M.  Cabanel,  who,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  everywhere  victorious.  To  tell 
the  truth,  neither  of  these  three  com- 
positions is  animated  by  that  spirit  of  power 
that  points,  even  in  the  scholar,  to  exceptional 
genius.  These  “ variations,”  played  by  clever 
pupils,  are  not  worth  very  much.  Nevertheless, 
in  this  kind  of  competition,  if  originality  had 
any  chance  of  finding  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
jurymen,  the  composition  of  M.  Sinibaldi  would 
certainly  deserve  it  rather  than  either  of  the 
others.  The  sculpture  competition  strikes  us 
as  being  far  superior.  The  subject  set  was 
“ Tobit  drawing  the  Fish  from  the  Water,”  and 
the  successful  competitor,  M.  Paul  Capellaro, 
has  shown  himself  a worthy  follower  of  his 
father,  the  well-known  sculptor.  His  com- 
position (which  leads  us  to  hope  much  for 
his  future)  is,  notwithstanding  a little  affecta- 
tion, a decidedly  decorative  idea.  In  this 
competition  the  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
M.  Larebe,  and  tho  third  to  M.  Chavaillaud. 
Finally,  the  first  prize  for  engraving  was 
nnanimously  decreed  to  M.  Patricot  j and  we 
would  end  our  record  of  the  recent  work  of  the 
Academie  dea  Beaux  Arts  by  noting  that  the 
‘‘  Due”  prize  was  carried  off  by  M.  Chancel  for 
his  design  for  a public  hall. 

The  past  month  has  been  rich  in  inaugurations 
of  all  kinds.  July  14th  was  the  occasion  for  these, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  best  way  of  pleasing 
the  living  is  by  celebrating  the  dead  with  much 
speechifying  and  singing  of  the  “ Marseillaise.” 
Diderot  has  now  his  statue  (of  which  we  do 
not  think  very  much)  in  the  Place  St.  Germain 
des  Pres.  Rabelais  has  a bust  (a  poor  work  of 
Trupheme)  at  Meudon;  while  that  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  ornaments, — one  hardly  sees 
why, — the  town  of  Asnibres.  A statue  of 
Lamartine  has  been  unveiled  at  Passy  in  the 
shady  Place,  which  now,  in  long-delayed  homage, 
bears  the  name  of  the  great  poet.  And,  before 
long,  the  statue  of  Louis  Blanc,  cast  in  bronze 
after  M.  Delhomme’a  model,  will  bo  ei'ected  in 
the  Place  Mongo. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  new  post- 
ofiice,  which  should  have  been  opened  on  the 
14th  of  July,  will  not  be  ready  for  use  until  the 
end  of  August.  The  Municipality  lias  con- 
tented itself  with  the  inauguration  of  a monu- 
ment in  the  Cemetery  of  Moot  Parnasse  to  tho 
memory  of  those  Gardiens  de  la  Paix  wlio  died 
victims  of  duty,  This  memorial,  executed  after 
the  design  of  M.  Formige,  consists  of  a stone 
stele,  severely  simple  in  treatment,  and  with 
no  decoration  but  the  arms  of  Paris  and  a com- 
memorative inscription. 

With  reference  to  M.  Formige,  we  should  add 
that  the  crematory  designed  by  this  young 
architect  is  proceeding  rapidly.  In  this  it  is 
intended  to  dispose  of  tho  human  remains 
furnished  by  the  dissecting  - rooms  of  the 
hospitals,  the  only  possible  use  for  cremation 
while  the  law  prohibits  any  but  the  usual 
method  of  burial. 

Tho  recent  death  of  Mgr.  Guibert,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  has  brought  forward  tho  question  of 
tho  Church  of  tho  Sucre  Cceur,  of  which  the 
venerable  prelate  was  the  fouuder  and  promoter. 
Here,  according  to  his  express  wish,  his  remains 
are  to  be  deposited  as  soon  as  M.  Abadie’s 
work  is  finished.  It  was  even  said  that  the 
interment  would  take  place  at  once  in  the 
crypt,  but  allowance  has  to  be  mado  for 
political  and  popular  feeling,  and  rather  than 
create  complications  for  the  Governments,  and 
to  avoid  even  the  risk  of  a refusal,  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  have  temporarily  deposited 
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he  body  of  the  Archbishop  in  the  vaults  of 
Notre  Dame. 

Not  long  ago  certain  organs  of  the  extreme 
Left  declared  that  a recent  landslip  at  Mont- 
martre was  occasioned  by  the  works  going  on 
at  the  Church  of  the  Sacro  Crenr.  The  city 
engineers,  with  M.  Alphand  at  their  head, 
easily  proved  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort, 
and  that  the  subterranean  works  executed  Lv 
Abadie,  so  far  from  endangering  the  hill, 
actually  consolidated  its  loose  and  crumbling 
soil.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  is  beard  to 
complain  of  the  real  injury  done  to  the  steps  of 
the  Pantheon  by  the  accumulation  of  flower- 
wreaths  placed  there  at  the  funeral  of  Victor 
Hugo  last  year.  The  damp  has  wont  away  the 
stones,  and  filtered  through  the  joints  to  the 
suVjterranean  arches.  It  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  repair  and  in  part  to  replace  the 
steps,  and  the  five  or  six  thousand  franca  which 
this  will  cost  must  be  added  to  the  amount 
already  spent  on  the  “secularisation”  of  the 
Chorch  of  Ste.  Genevi&ve. 

Artistic  news  is  so  rare  at  this  time  of  year 
that  we  are  glad  to  have  to  record  the  excellent 
measure  that  M.  Turquet,  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Fine  Arts,  Las  jnst  carried.  It 
consists  in  the  founding  of  a gallery  for  the 
accommodation  of  sketches  of  all  works  ordered 
or  acquired  by  the  State.  It  may  be  added 
that  for  a long  time  past  the  City  of  Paris  has 
been  forming  a similar  collection,  which  consti- 
tutes a complete  history  of  Parisian  art  during 
the  last  fivc-and-twenty  years. 

We  may  also  note  the  opening  of  a new  hall 
devoted  to  the  architectural  remains  of  the 
South  of  France,  and  the  erection  at  the 
Ministry  of  War  of  a grand  “ Salon  d’Honneur,” 
decorated  with  portraits  of  former  Ministers  of 
War,  from  Louis  de  llevol,  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  under  Henri  III.  in  1588,  to  our  own 
day. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Seine,  the  Government  removed 
two  paintings,  by  M.  Robert  Fleury,  from  the 
Audience  Chamber  at  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
placed  them,  together  with  Fiandrin’s  portrait 
of  Napoleon  III.,  in  the  Gallery  at  Versailles. 
It  was  no  doubt  considered  that  the  subjects, 
“Napoleon  I.  promulguant  le  Code  de  Com- 
merce,” and  "Napoleon  III.  inaugurant  le 
Tribunal,”  were  too  political  in  their  nature.  In 
order  to  fill  the  void  thus  created,  M.  Bailly, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  intends  to 
propose  to  the  Government  to  issue  a Com- 
mission for  two  great  historical  pictures,  the 
subject  of  the  first  being  the  “Naute8,”_or 
Parisian  boatmen  of  the  time  of  Lntetia; 
and  that  of  the  second,  a Railway  Station 
and  arrival  of  merchandise  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  contrast  would  be 
striking,  and  as  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection  on  political  grounds  to  the  paintings, 
the  proposition  will  probably  bo  entertained, 
and  the  works  entrusted  to  M.  Tony  R. 
Fleury. 

In  conclusion,  w'o  must  express  our  regret  at 
having  received  last  week  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  engraver  Maxiine  Lalanne,  whose 
reputation  was  made  many  years  ago,  and  who 
leaves  a considerable  store  of  works  behind 
him.  He  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1827,  and 
studied  at  Paris  under  M.  Jean  G goux.  He 
made  his  d<Sbtit  at  the  S don  in  1S52.  with  some 
charcoal  drawings,  which  attracted  considerable 
attention.  From  this  time  till  his  death  he 
continued  to  furnish  illustrations  to  many  im- 
portant works,  and  to  exhibit  at  the  Salon. 
Among  his  greatest  works  may  be  men- 
tioned twelve  plates,  representing  Victor 
Hugo’s  residence  in  Guernsey,  large  views  of 
Paris  and  Bordeaux,  scenes  of  the  war  of  1870, 
and  a great  number  of  etchings  after  old 
masters,  in  particular  a reproduction  of  the 
Bay  of  Weymouth  after  Constable.  Maxime 
Lalanne  was  the  author  of  two  important 
treatises,  — one  on  copper-plate  engraving, 
an  art  of  which  he  was  a most  accomplished 
mister,  and  the  other  on  charcoal  drawing. 

received  medals  as  an  engraver  at  the 
Salons  of  1866,  1873,  and  IS?!,  and  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1878. 


Kedbourn,  Keits. — The  east  window  of  Red- 
bourn  Church  has  just  been  filled  with  Munich 
st  iined  glass.  The  snbject  represented  is  the 
Ascension,  and  the  window  has  been  erected  in 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  by  their 
children.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Mayer  & Co. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a truism  to  say  that 
engineering  considerations  are  of  primary  im- 
portance with  reference  to  railway  extensions  ; 
but,  the  fact  is,  that  this  principle  does  not 
appear  always  to  have  been  grasped  by  railway 
directors  and  managers.  A signal  instance  of 
its  neglect  is  just  brought  before  the  public. 
The  Metropolitan  Railway  is,  as  is  well  known, 
characterised  by  remarkable  peculiarities.  It 
has  been  constructed  at  the  vast  cost  of  some 
two-thirds  of  a million  per  mile,  in  order  to 
carry  an  unequalled, — not  to  say  an  illimitable, 
— passenger  traffic.  In  the  last  half-year  it  has 
transported  39^  millions  of  passengers,  a number 
that  shows  the  remarkable  increase  of  four  per 
cent,  over  the  corresponding  part  of  1885.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  great  task,  everything 
is  peculiar.  The  engines  are  constructed  to 
attain  the  speed  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour, 
starting  and  stopping  as  suddenly  as  is  consis- 
tent with  the  safety  of  the  passengers.  Car- 
riages and  permanent  way  are  specially  con- 
structed to  meet  this  unusual  condition  of 
traffic.  How  admirably  this  has  been  done  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheapest  and 
the  most  costly  line  to  work  of  any  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  apparent  contradiction 
may  be  thus  explained If  measured  by  the 
mechanical  duty  performed,  that  is  to  say,  by 
weight  transported  over  distance  (without 
instituting  any  comparison  with  the  Metro- 
politan District  or  the  North  London  railways), 
the  working  expenses  of  the  Metropolitan  are 
between  three  and  four  times  as  much  as  on  the 
average  English  railway.  Measured,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  percentage  of  receipts,  they  are 
the  lowest  in  the  country.  It  is  clear  that  a 
machine  of  so  delicate  a nature  as  the  railway 
requires  to  be  managed  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  principles  on  which  it  was  constructed. 
And  if  any  proof  of  so  obvious  a canon  were 
required,  it  would  be  furnished  by  the  extra- 
ordinary confusion  into  which  the  traffic  was 
thrown  by  the  opening  of  an  additional  link  of 
the  same  system  on  the  completion  of  the  Inner 
Circle  Railway. 

That  the  case  is  eminently  one  in  'which  well 
■ should  be  let  alone  is  proved  by  the  rate  of 
increase  above  cited,  ■which  is  nearly  double 
that  of  the  population  accommodated  by  the 
line.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a material 
defect  in  the  system,  owing  to  the  squabble 
with  what  is  physically,  and  ought  to  be  alto- 
gether, an  integral  part  of  the  same  system, 
viz.,  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway.  To 
weld  into  one  these  essential  parts  of  the  same 
scheme,  and  to  foster  and  provide  for  the  steady 
increase  of  so  vast  and  lucrative  a traffic,  would 
be  an  ample  occupation  for  an  able  and  com- 
petent Board  of  Directors. 

Instead  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  marked 
opposition  of  the  shareholders  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  27th  ult.  (an  opposition  over- 
borne by  proxies  in  the  bands  of  the  directors), 
it  is  proposed  by  Sir  E.  Watkin  to  graft  on  to 
this  self-contained  system  a branch  of  a totally 
different  nature.  From  London  to  Rickmans- 
worth  and  Chesbam  the  country  is  of  a character 
requiring  but  light  work.a,  light  rails,  light 
engines,  and  few  trains,  to  carry  a very  light 
rnral  traffic.  To  nm  one  of  the  42-ton  loco- 
motives of  the  Metropolitan  over  this  district 
would  be,  on  engineering  considerations,  a reck- 
less waste  of  money.  To  Lave  a duplicate  esta- 
blishment, of  engines  and  of  carriages,  for  the 
two  different  systems,  would  also  be  an  idle 
cost.  Sir  E.  ^^^atkin  said,  “If  they  did  not 
make  the  railway  the  London  andNortb-Western 
Company  would.”  Is  that  any  good  reason  for 
launching  ont  into  an  enterprise  so  essentially 
dissimilar  from  the  true  function  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  ? The  whole  system  of  suburban 
traffic  is  a subject  of  delicacy.  The  inter- 
connexion of  short  and  long  trains  has  led  to 
an  enormous  expense  in  the  way  of  duplicating 
lines.  The  cost  of  interspersing  traffic  of 
different  natures  may  be  conceived  from  the 
fact  that  while  the  Great  ‘Western  Railway 
employ  17'4  men  per  mile,  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  employs  70'6  men  per  mile.  The 
French  lines  employ  14'21 ; the  Scottish,  12  95  ; 
and  the  Irish  6 88  men  per  mile.  And  while 
the  servants  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  earn 
each  305L  per  annum,  for  the  employers,  those 
of  the  French  railways  earn  207L  ; of  the 
Great  Western,  2021. ; of  the  Scottish  lines, 
2011.  j of  the  London  and  North-Western 


1971. ; and  of  the  Irish  Railways,  1641.  each  in 
the  year.  These  considerations,  which  might 
be  extended  to  a much  greater  length,  ought 
to  be  enongh  to  warn  the  shareholders  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  of  the  probably  mis- 
chievous results  of  the  proposed  incongruous 
extension  of  their  line. 


SUSSEX  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

No  county  archtoological  society  exhibits 
greater  vitality  than  that  of  Sussex.  It  has  been 
in  existence  no  less  than  forty  years,  and  during 
that  period  has  done  and  said  so  much  for  the 
antiquities  of  Sussex  that  one  might  believe 
that  nothing  had  been  left  undone  or  unsaid. 
Mr.  Andre,  however,  has  struck  out  a new  line 
of  research,  and  in  pursuing  it  • has  come 
across  a good  deal  that  is  interesting,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  novel.  Castles,  churches,  man- 
sions, and  abbeys  have  been  again  and  again 
described  and  surveyed,  but  the  old  farm- 
houses and  the  town  dwellings  of  the  richer 
tradesfolk  have  met  with  little  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  county  historian,  while  the 
humbler  homes  of  the  peasantry  have  served 
only  as  studies  to  the  artist  in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  But  it  is  among  these  unpre- 
tentious buildings  that  Mr.  Andrd  has  found 
many  examples  of  good  old  English  work  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

Of  course,  in  a county  like  Sussex,  where, 
until  modern  times,  wood  was  abundant,  very 
little  else  than  timber  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  secondary  domestic  buildings  for 
many  centuries.  These  “ half-timber  houses,” 
as  they  are  called,  generally  present  the  same 
features.  There  is  a foundation  of  rough 
masonry,  rising  a few  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  on  this  a sill  of  wood  connecting  the  end 
standards  or  uprights  which  carry  the  tie- 
beams  and  wall-plates  of  the  roof.  The  chamber- 
floor  often  projects,  and,  when  this  is  the  case 
throughout  the  building,  the  angle-posts  usually 
exhibit  some  moulding  or  decoration.  The 
spaces  between  the  story-posts  are  sometimes 
formed  of  wattle  and  daub,  and  sometimes 
of  brick,  set  flat  or  herring-bone  fashion. 
In  the  Eastern  Counties  the  panels  thus  formed 
are  often  marked  with  patterns  on  the  surface, 
but  instances  of  this  “ parget-work  ” are  rare 
in  Sussex.  The  chimney-stack  is  usually  of 
brick  or  of  masonry,  solidly  built  in  bold 
fashion,  and  carried  up  to  a well-formed 
chimney-shaft,  or  cluster  of  shafts,  in  which 
the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  cap  are  distinctly 
and  carefully  treated.  Sussex  chimneys,  like 
Sussex  fire-backs,  have  a high  reputation  for 
beauty,  and  Mr.  Andre  especially  commends  a 
specimen  at  Moor  Farm,  Petworth,  “ with  two 
lofty  shafts,  having  angle  pilasters  of  an 
elegant  design.”  He  has  also  introduced  draw- 
ings of  chimneys  at  Horsham  of  bold  character, 
and  one  from  Thakeham,  in  which  the  series  of 
brick  stepped  gables  which  cover  the  sloping 
of  the  stack  is  a pretty  feature. 

“Doors,  both  external  and  internal,  were 
generally  what  are  known  as  ledged  ones ; that 
is,  composed  of  three  or  four  horizontal  pieces, 
covered  with  boards  (instead  of  being  framed 
in  panels  as  in  modern  work).  These  ‘clad- 
dings,’ as  they  are  termed,  were  often  of  two 
thicknesses,  thus  giving  scope  for  mouldings  on 
the  stouter  ones;  at  other  times,  the  covering 
was  of  one  thickness,  the  joints  of  the  boards 
being  concealed  by  fillets  fixed  on  with  large 
ornamental-headed  screws  or  nails.” 

The  difficulty  of  making  a modern  sash- 
window  picturesque  is  great,  but  not  insur- 
mountable. Still,  for  pleasing  effect,  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  the  old  lead  casements,  divided 
by  mullions  of  wood  or  stone,  but  extending 
pretty  well  across  one  aide  of  the  parlour  or 
kitchen.  Lead  work  admits  of  considerable 
artistic  treatment,  and  examples  are  to  ho  seen 
at  Horsham  and  elsewhere  of  the  metal  pierced 
in  patterns  for  the  sake  of  ventilation.  Jlr. 
Andre  draws  attention  to  a plumber’s  shop-front 
in  Chichester,  which  exhibits  a leaden  panel 
about  8 ft.  long,  bearing  the  date  1728,  and 
enriched  with  figures  of  double-tailed  mer- 
maids and  soldering-irons,  &c.,  in  saltire. 

The  general  plan  upon  ivhich  the  smaller 
houses  were  built  was  a parallelogram,  having 
a middle  portion  devoted  to  the  chimney  comer 
in  the  centre  of  it,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the 
entrance-lobby,  on  the  other  by  the  stairs 
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winding  round  the  chimney,  and  closed  in  at 
I the  bottom  by  a door.  The  earliest  staircase 
■ proper  had  massive  carriages,  to  which  solid 
triangular  steps  were  affixed,  and  now  and  then, 
as  at  Tower  Hill  Farm,  Horsham,  the  staircase 
. rises  in  one  flight  from  the  centre  of  the  hall 
and  then  branches  off  right  and  left  to  the 
chamber  floor.  As  a rule,  the  flights  were  com- 
posed of  a fewer  nnmber  of  steps,  and  more 
numerous  landings  than  at  present,  and  occa- 
sionally a low  gate,  or  even  a trap-door,  closed 
i the  headway  and  forbade  access  to  the  chamber 
floor. 

Sussex  was  so  rich  in  oak  that  wood-carving 
! was  naturally  a common  pursuit,  and  specimens 
of  considerable  beauty  are  still  to  be  found  in 
; farm-houses  and  even  in  cottages.  The  oldest 
panels  are  oblong  in  shape ; and,  though  the 
linen-fold  is  a favourite  pattern,  yet  the  carver 
I often  made  his  own  design  and  displayed  a good 
; deal  of  taste  therein. 

“ Old  panels  in  both  wall  panelling  and  furni- 
ture were  fixed  to  the  framing  round  them  in  a 
different  manner  to  that  employed  at  present, 
as  they  had  the  back  surface  sloped  or  feathered 
off  at  the  edges  and  sunk  in  grooves  in  the  : 
: frames  ; modern  ones  have  a sqnare  sinking  all 
round  the  edges,  instead  of  the  feathering.” 

1 When  a room  was  panelled,  special  ornamenta- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  the  cornice,  and  at  a 
farm  in  Warnbam  (where  the  building  must 
' always  have  been  of  the  humblest  class)  there 
‘ are  good  roll  and  battlement  mouldings  still 
existing  in  this  position. 

Metal-work  was  an  industry  native  to  Sussex 
I two  centuries  ago,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  iron  railings  around  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
were  made  in  the  county.  Collectors  of  curio- 
sities have  made  fire-backs  and  andirons  com- 
' paratively  scarce,  but  examples  of  both  may 
. still  be  seen  in  remote  farm-houses,  while  hinges 
: and  locks  of  quaint  design  are  by  no  means 
infrequent.  Sir.  Andre  notices  beautiful 
specimens  of  wrought-iron  work  in  the  pretty 
[village  of  Lindfield, — one.  the  entrance-gate  to 
a small  house,  which  has  a crest  cleverly 
woi-ked  in  amongst  scroll-work  and  foliage  ; 

1 the  other,  the  bracket  supporting  the  sign  of 
itho  “Tiger  Inn.”  Indeed,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  hammer-ponds  there  is 
little  difliculty  in  discovering  abundant  evidence 
of  what  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
most  flourishing  Sussex  manufacture. 

I We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  our 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Andre’s  interesting  paper  in 
his  own  words  : — 

“^’'enrly  every  article  of  furniture  used  by 
our  ancestors  was  made  more  or  less  orna- 
mental ; even  tradesmen’s  business  desks  and 
I common  boxes  were  covered  with  carving,  the 
design  being  often  only  slightly  sunk,  as  in  the 
) Scandinavian  “ chip  carving.”  Onr  forefathers 
;were  also  fond  of  placing  pious  mottoes  on 
articles  of  domestic  use,  such  as  drinking-cups 
and  the  like.  A skillet  in  Lewes  Museum,  for 
example,  has  on  it,  ‘ Fere  God  ’ ; and  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  ‘ God’s  Providence 
House  ’ at  Chester  has  its  [fellow  in  Sussex,  as 
'one  at  Ninfield  bears  the  inscription, — ‘ God’s 
providence  [is  mine  inheritance.  Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
ibuild  it.  Here  we  have  (1659)  no  abidence.’  ” 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Great 
Britain  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Red 
Lion  Hotel,  Cambridge,  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  London,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, Bristol,  Hull,  Bradford,  Bolton, 
Lancaster,  Northampton,  Wigan,  St.  Helens, 
Cambridge,  and  Lincoln. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  W. 
n.  Cowlin,  of  Bristol,  the  President  of  the 
.Association,  who  reported  to  the  meeting  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  working  of 
the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  1880,  and  the 
proposed  amendments,  and  also  upon  other 
matters  of  legislature  affecting  the  building 
trade. 

The  report  and  accounts  for  the  past  half- 
year  were  read  and  adopted. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  half-yearly 
weetiug  at  Nottingham. 


TJWER  LYCH  GATE,  GREAT  BOURTON. 

The  Memorial  Tower  Lych  Gate  was 
designed  for  the  Pariah  Church  of  All  Saints, 
Groat  Bourbon.  It  is  built  of  local  yellow 
sandstone,  with  Horntou  stone  dressings,  and 
the  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  & T. 
Lambert,  from  the  drawings  of  Mi*.  W.  White, 
F-S.A.,  Wimpole-street,  London. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION.* 

Thursday,  July  29th. — The  party  proceeded 
by  train  to  Bishop  Auckland  Station,  whence 
carriages  were  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to 
South  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  one  of 
the  two  old  churches  of  tha  town.  The  day  being 
wet,  the  church  proved  to  be  a welcome  shelter, 
all  the  more  agreeable  from  the  great  number 
of  interesting  features  contained  within  its  walls. 
The  building  was  described  by  Sir.  J.  Picton,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell,  and  Mr.  Loftus  Brock.  It 
is  of  large  size,  having  a long  chancel,  in  which 
are  still  the  stalls  of  the  secular  college  founded 
here  by  Bishop  Beck.  The  windows  of  the  chancel 
are  alternately  lancets  and  insertions,  of  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  centurj',  having  plain  curved 
bars  of  stone  instead  of  tracery,  a feature  which 
is  not  unfrequent  in  the  Durham  churches. 
There  are  transepts  opening  from  the  aisles, 
and  not  from  the  nave.  The  nave-arches  are 
particularly  good  Early  English  work,  very 
effectively  moulded,  as  is  also  the  south  vaulted 
porch.  The  western  tower  is  early  thirteenth- 
century  work,  and,  as  at  Staindrop,  the  original 
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spire  has  disappeared,  and  a later  belfry-story 
has  been  built  in  its  place,  having  a square 
staircase  turret.  There  are  two  very  fine  monu- 
ments, one  of  a knight  in  chain  mail,  carved  in 
oak,  and  of  a lady,  with  an  elaborate  head- 
dress, in  stone.  These  monuments  are  now 
preserved  in  the  tower.  Much  interest  was 
laken  in  the  very  remarkable  series  of  Saxon 
incised  stones  found  during  the  restoration  of 
the  church,  and  now  deposited  in  the  north 
aisle.  Some  of  these  are  of  very  great  beauty, 
carved  with  figures  and  with  foliage  and  birds 
so  elaborately  that  the  foliage  would  compare 
with  some  thirteenth-century  work.  The  frag- 
ments consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  portions  of 
the  shafts  of  sepulchral  crosses.  A visit  was 
then  paid  to  the  second  church,  St.  Helen’s, 
Auckland,  which  was  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hooppell.  It  is  a small  structure  of  Early 
Euglish  work  for  the  most  part,  with  some 
curiously-carved  capitals. 

The  celebrated  Saxon  church  at  Escomb  was 
next  inspected,  the  unfavourable  weather  pre- 
venting more  than  a cursory  view  of  the  exterior. 
It  consists  of  a nave,  43  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft.  4 in., 
and  a chancel  10  ft.  square.  There  is  a porch 
on  the  south  side  of  the  same  dimensions.  The 
building  is  entirely  built  of  squared  stones, 
evidently  taken  from  some  Roman  site,  doubt- 
less that  of  the  station  of  Vinovia  (Binchester) 
close  at  hand.  These  stones  have  not  been 
reworked,  but  present  the  tool  marks  and 
broached  patterns  of  the  Roman  masons.  A 
stone  inscribed  with  the  title  of  the  Sixth 
Legion  exists  on  tbe  north  side,  built  up  in  the 
walling,  and  on  the  south  side  there  is  a piece 
of  sculpture  which  has  been  made  to  do  duty 
as  a sundial,  a feature  which  recent  research 
shows  was  a usual  one  in  Saxon  churches,  'i'he 
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•walls  and  the  openings  “ batter  ” to  a percept- 
ible degree.  The  chancel  arch  is  high  and 
narrow,  being  13  ft.  10  in.  from  the  floor  to  the 
crown,  and  only  o ft.  3 in  wide.  It  has  ■well- 
defined  “ long  and  short  ” ■work  to  the  jambs, 
and  the  semicircular  arch  appears  to  be  a Koman 
arch  re-erected.  The  flooring  has  been  origin- 
ally formed  of  a pitching  of  small  stones,  part  of 
which  is  still  visible.  The  font  is  alarge  trough, 
the  step  on  which  it  stands  being  of  masonry 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a cross.  Dr.  Hooppell 
related  the  discovery  of  the  building,  which, 
although  of  such  well-defined  Saxon  work,  had 
escaped  observation  until  only  a few  years  ago. 
It  was  then  in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  and 
had  been  superseded  by  a modern  church 
erected  on  another  site.  In  fact,  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  building  had  been  contemplated  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  erection  of  the  new 
church.  The  Eev.  Prebendary  Scarth  and  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  pointed  out  some  of  the  features 
of  the  Roman  walling  stones,  in  which  many 
curious  evidences  remain  of  their  uses  in  former 
buildings,  and  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  called  atten- 
tion to  the  side  windows,  which  agree  -with  two 
recently  discovered  at  Staiudrop  Church.  The 
latter,  therefore,  may  bo  considered  as  being  of 
the  same  early  date.  The  building  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  cottages  of  a raining  village 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  and  it  has  now 
been  sufliciently  repaired  to  be  used  for  divine 
service. 

The  party,  which  had  completely  filled  the 
little  sanctuary,  left  with  regret,  and  arrived 
somewhat  lace  at  Bishop  Auckland  Castle,  which 
was  visited  on  the  invitation  of  the  President  of 
the  Association,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Luncheon  ha’ving  been  partaken  of,  the  Bishop 
led  the  party  through  the  various  ancient  por- 
tions of  the  large  irregular  building,  describing 
the  history  of  every  part.  Taking  the  guests 
into  the  Stable  Court,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
buildings  were  the  last  remains  of  the  houses 
of  the  secular  canons  removed  from  St.  Andrew’s 
Church  to  serve  the  Collegiate  Church  hero  in- 
stead. These  are  on  the  south  side  of  the 
present  castle.  The  chape!  at  the  opposite 
extremity  was  then  inspected,  and  here  the 
Bishop  delivered  an  interesting  address,  point- 
ing out  from  documentary  evidences  the  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  original  chapel  was  on 
the  south  side,  and  that  it  consisted  of  two 
stories.  The  present  chapel,  which  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Cousins  in  1063,  has  a series 
of  fine  pointed  arches  of  early  thirteenth- 
century  work,  evidently  a portion  of  an  ancient 
building.  The  Bishop  inquired  if  it  could  be 
the  ball  of  the  ancient  castle  ? Mr.  Brock 
replied  that  the  analogy  of  other  buildings 
would  appear  to  show  that  it  was,  but  that  it 
required  the  existence  of  a range  of  kitchens 
and  offices  to  tho  north-east  of  the  chapel,  where 
there  are  no  buildings  at  present.  The  original 
chapel  would  certaiuly  be  close  to  the  canons’ 
houses  instead  of  on  the  other  side  of  the 
castle.  The  chapel  is  now  a detached  building, 
and  it  has  a capital  oak  screen  very  similar  to 
other  work  of  Bishop  Cousins’s  in  Durham 
Cathedral. 

Notwithstanding  the  rain,  a large  party 
proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
Vinovia,  now  Binchester,  under  the  guidance 
•of  Dr.  Hooppell,  to  inspect  a part  of  the 
excavations  made  by  Mr.  Proud  under  Dr. 
Hooppell’s  direction.  Some  very  important 
discoveries  were  then  made,  and  the  remains 
were  afterwards  filled  in  again.  A fine  hypo* 
caust,  in  almost  perfect  condition,  ■was  re- 
opened and  lighted  up  for  the  inspection  of  the 
visitors. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  Reference  Hall  of 
the  Darlington  Free  Library  in  the  evening, 
when  papers  were  read  as  follows  : — “ The  Life 
of  St.  Wilfrid,”  by  Mr.  J.  I’ Anson  ; “On  tho 
Conyers  Family  of  Sockbnrn,”  by  Mr.  Fred.  R. 
Surtees;  and  ‘‘On  the  Works  of  the  Nevill 
Family,”  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett, — the  latter 
paper  being  illustrated  by  plans  of  Raby  and 
Middleton  castles. 

Friday,  July  3Cth. — The  rain  again  interfered 
•with  the  arrangements  of  the  day,  but  the  pro- 
gramme wa.s  adhered  to.  It  included  a visit  to 
Richmond,  Eaaby  Abbey,  and  Catterick.  On 
arriving  at  Richmond  Station,  a visit  was  paid 
to  St.  Mary’s  or  the  Low  Church,  a name  derived 
in  regard  to  its  relative  position  to  Trinity 
Chapel  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  described  the  architec- 
tural features  of  the  building,  the  oldest  part 
being  of  Early  Norman  work.  There  are  two 
twelfth-century  arches  at  the  west  end,  four- 


teenth-century windows,  and  a good  Perpen- 
dicular tower  at  the  west  end.  The  Early 
English  features  have  suffered  so  materially  in 
the  restoration  that  whether  or  not  the  present 
are  copies  or  otherwise  of  old  work  cannot  now 
be  determined  by  observation.  The  church 
stands  on  eloping  ground,  and  it  is  a conspicuous 
feature  in  the  view  of  the  town.  Proceeding  up 
the  hill,  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  -u-as 
inspected.  This  is  a free  chapel,  built  origi- 
nally by  the  Lords  of  Richmond  Castle  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  who  founded  the 
town  beneath  the  shelter  of  tho  castle  walls. 
It  consists  of  a nave,  small  chancel,  and  north 
aisle,  with  a western  tower,  all  except  the  latter 
being  over-restored.  The  building  baa  suffered 
unusual  degradation  at  the  hands  of  a former 
generation,  and  the  tower  is  now  occupied  as  a 
dwelling.  A bouse  is  built  in  the  western  part 
of  the  nave,  and  a range  of  shops  has  been 
formed  beneath  the  north  aisle.  The  south 
aisle  is  entirely  ruined,  and  the  party  in.spected 
a piscina  on  one  side  of  a dust-bin.  Mr.  Brock 
quoted  Leland  with  respect  to  the  existence  of 
ancient  sculptures,  and  proceeded  to  point  out 
fragments  of  what  was  probably  an  enriched 
Norman  doorway,  doubtless  part  of  tho  sculp- 
tures referred  to,  built  up  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave. 

Tbe  party  next  paid  a visit  to  the  grand 
old  Castle  of  Richmond,  which,  by  order  of 
Major  Dickenson,  was  thrown  open  for  inspec- 
tion,it  being  used  as  a military  dep6b.  Mr.  Brock 
briefly  related  the  history,  calling  attention  to 
the  recorded  erection  of  a castle  here  by  Alan 
Rufus,  1071,  the  later  erection  of  the  lofty  keep 
by  Conan  in  11-16,  and  many  items  of  the  his- 
tory. Notwithstanding  its  commanding  situa- 
tion and  the  usual  nature  of  the  means  for  its 
maintenance,  it  was  proved  to  be  dilapidated  so 
early  as  the  fifteenth  year  of  Edward  III.,  and 
in  ruins  in  Leland’s  time.  The  walls  enclosing 
the  little  area  occupied  by  the  town,  first  of 
earth  and  afterwards  of  stone,  were  more  than 
once  damaged  during  incursions  of  the  Scots, 
and  repaired ; but  the  castle  itself  appears  to 
have  been  left  to  the  elenients  from  the  time 
named.  Proceeding  to  a survey  of  the  various 
parts,  the  towers  were  identified  from  an  ancient 
survey  made  to  determinethe  partiesrcsponsible 
for  upholding  the  various  parts  under  the 
knightly  service  of  castle  guard.  The  building 
was  erected  originally  as  a curtain  wall,  en- 
closing a large  area,  built  along  the  edge  of  tho 
precipice  beneath  which  the  river  Swale  flows, 
there  being  towers  at  intervals,  and  a banquet- 
ing-hall,  called  Scollard’s  Hall,  with  an  external 
staircase,  upheld  by  the  Lords  of  Bedale.  Tho 
core  of  the  walls  was  shown  to  be  of  very  early 
Norman  work,  while  the  keep,  of  later  -work,  is 
of  well-Eqnared  light  sandstone.  The  keep  is 
planned  fairly  in  accordance  with  usual  arrange- 
ments, and  its  analogy  to  other  keeps  of  nearly 
the  same  date  -was  poiuled  out.  It  differs  in 
one  material  particular.  There  is  a large  arch 
opening  from  the  open  area  on  its  inner  face, 
the  whole  of  the  ground-floor  being  tluis  open 
to  observation.  This  nnusnal  arrangement  was 
accounted  for  by  tho  fact  that  the  arch  was 
older  than  the  keep,  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
original  entrance.  It  is  built  in  the  earliest 
style  of  Norman  work,  with  roughly-carved 
capitals  of  red  stone. 

The  magnificent  site  of  the  castle  was 
inspected,  the  party  proceeding  along  the  newly- 
constrncted  path  around  the  base  of  the  walls 
on  the  ouiside,  overlooking  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  Swale  and  its  water-fall.  The  market- 
place being  crossed,  the  party  passed  beneath 
the  little  postern  still  remaining  in  a portion  of 
the  old  wall  of  the  town,  to  the  mins  of  the 
Grey  Friars’  Church,  a building  founded  in 
1257  by  Ralph  FitzRandal,  Lord  of  Middleton, 
whose  heart  was  buried  here  in  1270.  But 
feeble  remains  exist  of  the  church,  but  there  is 
evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  a building 
of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  consisting  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  wide  southern  aisle  or 
transept,  of  which  the  eastern  wall  with  two 
Decorated  windows  I'emains.  A fine  light  lofty 
steeple  of  very  late  Perpendicular  work  is  built 
between  nave  and  chancel,  within  the  side 
walls  of  both,  thus  curtailing  the  width.  Mr. 
Brock  adduced  other  instances  of  this  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  showed  that  it  was 
a usual  arrangement.  The  new  work  being 
bonded  into  the  old  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
tho  rebuilding  of  the  church,  as  has  been 
stated,  was  not  intended. 

After  luncheon  a portion  of  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  some  newly-discovered  pre- 
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historic  remains  in  Whitecliffe  woods.  They 
found  two  or  three  circular  chambers  which 
have  been  recently  excavated,  formed  of  stone 
walling,  with  openings  covered  by  large  lintels. 

Carriages  then  convoyed  the  party  to  Easby 
Clmrcb,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Pritchett,  the  remarkable  early  thirteenth- 
century  wall  paintings  being  carefully  in.^pected. 
They  have  deteriorated  seriously  during  the 
recent  years  following  their  discovery,  being 
noiv  far  less  bright  than  when  opened  to  view. 
There  is  au  early  Norman  font,  and  a piece  (<f 
still  earlier  Saxon  shaft-work  built  into  the 
arcade  wall.  Two  fine  thirteenth-century 
floriated  crosses  have  been  also  built  in  as  old 
material,  without  regard  for  their  previous  use, 
in  the  fifteenth-century  wall  of  the  south  aisle. 

The  beautiful  ruins  of  Easby  Abbey,  adjoin- 
ing the  church,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  most 
charming  curves  of  the  Swale,  were  then  in- 
spected, and  Mr.  Pritchett  read  a paper  descrip- 
tive of  the  remains  and  their  history,  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  a plan  of  tbe  building.  He 
afterwards  led  the  party  around  the  ruins. 
The  carriages  being  resumed,  a visit  was  made 
to  the  large  but  plain  Perpendicular  Church  at 
Catterick.  By  the  courtesy  of  Sir  John 
Lawson,  of  Brough  Hall,  the  original  contracti 
for  the  erection  of  the  church,  1413,  and  tho 
Bridge,  1423,  were  exhibited  in  tho  vestry.  Mr. 
Brock  referred  to  the  executed  work  as  illus- 
trated by  the  contract,  and  pointed  out  that  it 
was  -well  executed,  but  singularly  coarse  iu 
detail.  Some  monuments  and  the  sedilla  were 
evidently  portions  of  tho  former  church.  A 
glance  was  given  at  tho  Roman  Station, 
Cataracto,  and  tbe  Roman  road  passing  it,  and 
the  party  then  retnrnedto  Darlington.  At  tbol 
evening  meeting  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  J. 
W.  Eastwood,  on  ‘‘Sockbnrn,  Dinsdale,  and 
tbe  Roman  Roads  ” ; and  by  Mr.  E.  Hatchiuson. 
on  tbe  “Palatinate  of  Durham.” 

Saturday,  July  Slst,  was  devoted  to  thel 
inspection  of  the  antiquities  of  Sockburn  and: 
Dinsdale,  various  other  objects  of  interest  eu, 
route  being  visited.  The  first  stoppage  was 
made  at  Croft,  where  the  quaint  old  church  was 
described  by  Mr.  Pritchett.  It  is  along,  broad; 
church,  having  roofs  very  little  removed  from 
fiat.  There  is  a low  squaro  tower  at  tho  south- 
west angle,  built  on  a more  ancient  wall,  and; 
at  the  west  end  are  remains  of  a very  early 
Norman  doorway,  which  was  blocked  in  Medi-: 
fcval  times.  The  aisles  north  and  south  nro 
devoted  to  large  heavy  tombs  of  local  families, 
and  there  are  some  large  flights  of  oak  steps 
ascending  into  pew-like  boxes,  on  a line  with 
tho  capitals  of  the  nave  arches.  There  are  some 
good  Geometrical  -windows,  and  several  later 
insertions  of  about  1350,  notably  the  sediiia; 
aud  an  aumbry,  covered  with  quaint  carvingi 
and  foliage.  A fragment  of  very  good  Saxon' 
interlaced  work,  part  of  the  shaft  of  a cross, i 
does  doty  as  one  side  of  an  aumbry,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 

The  fine  old  Mcdiieval  bridge  at  Croft  was 
inspected,  Mr.  Pritcliott  guiding  the  party  tc 
the  ancient  side,  tho  bridge  having  uot  long 
since  been  widened  in  the  old  style. 

Hurworth  Church  was  then  visited,  and  Mr,. 
Pritchett  pointed  out  that  six  pillars  are  alone 
visible  in  the  nave  of  the  ancient  building.  Thf 
tower  is,  however,  the  original  one,  but  cased 
with  modern  stonework  in  a poor  Gothic  style 
Mr.  Pritchett’s  recent  additions  to  tbe  church 
consist  of  a well-proportioned  chancel  and  sidti 
aisles.  There  are  two  ancient  effigies  of  knightly 
figures  in  the  tower,  said  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  neighbouring  Neasham  Abbey. 

The  drive  was  continued  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  past  the  site  of  the  Abbey,  of  which  n( 
traces  remain,  to  Neasham  Ford,  which  wafc 
once  the  only  practicable  one  on  tho  main  road 
northwards  iu  old  times,  until  tbe  erection  ol 
Croft  Bridge.  It  is  most  probably  on  the  line 
of  a Roman  road.  The  storm  of  the  early  part 
of  the  moming  ceased  shortly  after  passing  thiil 
point,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Teesi 
banks  was  seen  in  all  the  beauty  of  sunlight,  ai 
tbe  carriages  passed  along  the  ancient  road: 
which  gives  access  to  the  Sockbnrn  peiiiusula. 
formed  by  a singular  bend  of  the  Tees.  Thi 
party  then  inspected  Iho  ruined  church  ai 
Sockburu,  which  was  described  by  Dr.  East: 
wood.  It  is  a beautiful  ruin  in  a charminp 
spot,  close  to  the  modern  Hall.  Much  regret; 
was  expressed  that  so  interesting  a building  a; 
is  this  church  should  ever  have  been  allowed  tc 
become  a ruin.  It  was  perfect  until  sibom 
forty-five  years  since,  when  the  then  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  permitted  the  removal  of  thn 
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jhurcli  to  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Tees, -where, 
;;o  gratify  some  passing  caprice  of  the  then 
)wuer  of  Sockburn,  a new  poor-looking  bnilding 
rvas  erected,  and  the  ancient  fabric  allowed  to 
TO  to  ruin.  Within  its  roofless  walls  is  a perfect 
nausenm  of  Saxon  incised  stones,  portions  of 
shafts  of  crosses,  crosses  and  sepulchral  slabs, 
me  being  a “hog-back”  tomb,  brought  from 
ihe  Hull  for  better  inspection  of  the  party,  by 
direction  of  Sir  Ed.  Blackett,  the  present 
jwncr.  Mr.  Loftns  Brock  pointed  out  some 
fragments  of  Saxon  masonry  still  forming  a 
^portion  of  tho  church  walls.  In  the  Hall 
in  efllgy  of  a knight  in  chain  armour  was 
inspected,  and  also,  by  Sir  Ed.  Blackett’s 
courtesy,  the  celebrated  falchion,  said  to  be  the 
weapon  -with  which  the  Sockburn  Worm  was 
Ulain.  This  was  presented  to  the  bishops  of 
Durham  on  their  first  entry  into  the  diocese, 
uostly  on  Croft  Bridge,  as  tho  tenure  on  which 
be  Sockburn  estates  were  held.  This  singular 
'ustoin  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence  from 
•i  very  early  period,  and  it  has  been  practised 
lown  to  modern  times.  The  party  proceeded 
!:o  tho  ancient  Manor  House  of  Dinsdalc,  after 
[laving  been  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
i3alcnon  Leap  at  Pountiiey's  Mill,  by  the  owner, 
be  Bev.  Scott  Surtee^.  The  house  is  a plain 
iiuilding,  with  massive  walls,  a secret  chamber, 
ind  some  quaint  old  oakwork.  The  site  is, 
lowever,  remarkable  for  being  enclosed  with  a 
network  of  low  earthen  banks,  which  appear  to 
le  ancient  British.  Within  these,  enclosing  tho 
irea  of  the  Manor  House,  is  a well-formed  deep 
noat,  probably  of  Roman  origin.  Within  this 
ho  massive  foundations  of  a castellated  keep 
lave  recently  been  excavated  by  Mr.  Surtees. 
These  were  examined  by  the  party,  and  appear 
1.0  be  ihirteenth-century  work.  There  are  some 
iiurious  masons’  marks  on  the  stones.  A base- 
iient  with  a central  pier  has  been  completely 
bleared  of  earth,  and  is,  with  tho  stone  steps 
eading  to  it,  in  very  perfect  condition.  A 
'iurious  brick-built  furuace,  of  doubtful  age,  and 
in  ancient  pitched  road  across  tho  moat,  have 
ilso  been  excavated.  The  church,  close  to  the 
llanor  House,  was  then  inspected,  and  Mr. 
i.*ritcbett,  who  restored  it,  and  Dr.  Eastwood 
i'endered  appropriate  descriptions.  In  the  porch 
lave  been  bnilfc  np  for  security  a great  number 
if  Saxon  incised  stones,  having  elegant  knot- 
vork  patterns,  while  in  the  church  is  a large 
)ortion  of  a well-preserved  “hog-back”  tomb 
jf  the  same  early  date.  Tho  party,  some 
''iding  and  some  walking  along  the  charming 
lanks  of  the  Tees,  then  made  their  way 
!.o  Hinsdale  Spa  for  tea,  after  which  Dar- 
ington  was  reached  in  time  for  the  closing 
meeting,  over  which  Sir  J.  A.  Picton  presided, 
’apers  were  read  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock, 
’.S.A.,  on  the  “Peculiarities  of  the  Churches 
f Durham,”  and  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Wright,  F.S.A., 
m “ The  Sockbnni  Worm,  and  other  such 
^.egendiiry  Creatures.”  After  which,  various 
iomplimentary  votes  of  thanks  were  proposed 
0 the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Darlington, 
he  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  others.  The 
beeting  broke  up  at  a late  hour. 


Cable  Tramways.  — Mr.  E.  Pritchard, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  one  of  the  engineers  of  tho  Bir- 
uinghani  Central  Tramways  Company,  has  just 
L'oturned  from  America,  where  he  has,  on  behalf 
jf  tho  company,  been  making  exhaustive 
nqniries  into  the  working  of  the  various  systems 
)f  cable  tramways  which  have  been  adopted  in 
:he  States  with  a view  to  the  adoption  of  cable 
locomotion  on  the  Haudsworth  and  Bristol  road 
routes  in  that  town.  Mr.  Pritchard  is  stated  to 
aave  gone  out  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the 
^able  system,  and  decidedly  sceptical  as  to  its 
idaptabilily  to  meet  local  requirements,  but, 
iiccording  to  tho  Daily  Mail,  he  has  come  back 
thoroughly  convinced,  not  only  that  cable  trams 
iro  perfectly  feasible,  but  that  they  are,  all 
jihings  considered,  the  most  economical  and 
lesirable  form  of  street  locomotion  yet  put  into 
practice.  In  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
some  of  the  gradients  on  the  Haudsworth  and 
Bristol  Road  routes,- — especially  in  Hockley-hiil 
ind  Snow-bill,  — and  the  fact  that  certain 
abjections  wore  raised  to  the  use  of  steam- 
power  by  the  residents,  the  attention  of  the 
company  was  turned  to  cable  trams,  and  as  a 
result  of  Mr.  Pritchard’s  favourable  report 
•jpon  tho  cable  system  of  haulage  it  is 
Rated  that  that  system  will,  in  the  course 
a few  months,  be  tried  on  the  route  in 
luescion. 


RAILWAY  EXTENSION  IN  THE 
COLONIES. 

A PAPER  on  “Railway  Extension  in  the 
Colonies  ” was  read  at  a conference  held  at  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  last  -week  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Jeaus.  Tho  author  began  bis  paper 
by  pointing  out  that  this  was  a subject  of 
almost  equal  interest  to  the  Colonies  and  the 
mother  country : to  the  former  because  no 
other  single  influence  could  so  materially  aid 
their  development,  and  to  the  mother  country 
because  she  would  for  a long  time  be  called 
upon  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  materials 
of  construction,  and  because  the  colonies 
-would  take  more  of  our  home  produce,  the 
more  they  were  able  to  export  then-iselves. 
The  experience  of  the  United  States  had  shown 
that  there  was  .a  close  relation  between  railway 
facilities  and  the  development  of  foreign  trade, 
and  that  the  more  the  exports  were  increased 
the  greater  was  tho  volume  of  imports,  although 
the  two  did  not  exactly  nor  necessarily  run  on 
all  fours.  Britain  now  imports  over  125  million 
pounds  worth  of  food  supplies,  of  which 
America  furnishes  fully  30  millions  worth.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  England  to  endeavour 
to  assist  the  colonies  to  take  tho  place  of  the 
United  States  in  this  regard,  because  tlie 
United  States  were  a hostile  nation  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  imposing  as  they  did  an  average 
dnty  of  45  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  their 
imports,  with  a view  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
commodities.  The  immense  development  of 
the  trade  of  tho  United  States  within  recent 
years  was  clearly  traceable,  in  great  part,  to 
railway  extension.  There  were  now  130,000 
miles  of  railway  opened  in  tho  United  States, 
whereas  our  Australian  colonies  had  only  7,000 
miles  for  an  almost  equal  area,  and  Canada,  for 
a larger  area,  excluding  Alaska,  had  only  10,000 
miles.  Assuming  that  a railway  contributed  to 
the  opening  up  of  a country  for  twenty  square 
miles  on  either  side,  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  would  be  equal  to  opening  up  about  5.j 
millions  of  square  miles,  or  nearly  double  the 
absolute  area  of  the  country,  excluding  Alaska, 
whereas  the  railways  so  far  built  in  Canada 
were  only  equal,  on  tho  same  basis  of  estima- 
tion , to  opening  up  about  400,000  square  miles,  or 
very  little  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  whole. 
The  railways  of  India  provided  for  opening  np 
about  half  a million  square  miles,  or  rather 
over  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  the  railways 
of  Australia  provided  facilities  for  280,000 
sqizaro  miles,  or  one-eleventh  of  the  whole 
contineut.  The  total  mileage  of  railways  now 
constructed  in  the  British  colonies  was  about  j 
30,000  miles,  being  an  average  of  one  mile  to 
every  7,379  of  the  population  and  every  2G9 
miles  of  area.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  tbereis 
one  mile  of  railway  to  every  Gi  miles  of  area, 
and  in  the  United  States  one  mile  of  railway 
to  every  25  miles  of  area.  If  our  colonies  had 
the  same  relation  of  railway  mileage  to  area 
as  the  United  States,  their  total  railway  mile- 
age would  be  upwards  of  330,000  miles.  The 
freight  rates  of  our  colonies  were  generally 
higher  than  those  of  Europe,  bat  in  India  and 
in  Canada  they  were  lower.  The  lattercountry 
had  to  arrange  railway  rates  so  as  to  compete 
for  trans-continental  traffic  with  the  United 
States,  where,  within  the  last  ton  or  twelve 
years,  the  rates  had  been  reduced  on  an  average 
by  one-half,  and  where  freighters  were  now 
paying  the  railways  100  million  pounds  per 
annum  less  than  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
for  the  same  volume  of  traffic  in  1872.  It  was 
of  great  importance  to  our  colonial  progress 
that  the  rates  should  be  kept  low,  as  this  would 
develope  traffic  more  rapidly,  and  better  enable 
the  colonies  to  compete  with  the  United  States. 
That  they  were  able  so  to  compete  had  been 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  enormous  increase  in 
their  exports  of  bread-stuffs  to  Europe  within 
recent  years.  With  the  exception  of  India, 
Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales,  in  each  of 
which  the  railways  wore  now  paying  over  4 per 
cent.,  the  colonial  railways  were  not  generally 
so  remunerative  as  to  tempt  capital  on  their 
merits.  Canadian  railways  only  paid  an  average 
of  1-4  per  cent,  j Victorian  railways,  2'91  per 
cent. ; New  Zealand  railways,  2 51 ; and  Cape 
Colony  railways  2'65  per  cent.  Railway  pro- 
moters should  endeavour  not  only  to  ascertain 
the  traffic  actually  existing  or  available,  bat 
also  the  traffic  likely  to  be  created.  Experience 
bad  shown  that  in  the  colonies  traffic  developed 
very  rapidly,  and  in  some  cases  a net  traffic  of 
less  than  300Z.  per  mile  per  annam  was  equal  to 
yielding  a dividend  of  over  4 per  cent.,  whereas 


it  required  over  1,700L  per  annum  to  pay  the 
same  rate  in  England.  It  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  colonies  that  they  should  be 
furnished  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  on 
tho  greatest  attainable  scale,  with  railway 
facilities,  in  order  to  transport  the  produce  of 
their  wheat-fields  and  vineyards,  their  sheep- 
runs,  and  their  cattle-ranches,  to  the  markets  of 
Europe,  and  for  this  purpose  colonies  wore 
justified  in  undertaking  an  expenditure  and 
incurring  a debt  that  would  not  be  othor-wise 
justifiable. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Fleming  Memorial  Hospital,  Newcastle. — 
Mr.  Henry  Currey,  F.R.I.B.A.,  London,  the 
referee  appointed  by  the  President  of  tho  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  at  Mr.  Fleming’s 
request,  to  advise  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
competition  for  the  Fleming  Memorial  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Newcastle,  has  awarded  the 
premiums  as  follows  : — Ist,  501.,  design  marked 
“Simplex,”  by  Messrs.  Quilter  & Wbeelhouse, 
of  London;  2nd,  30L,  to  Mr.  Ronuthwaite,  Ben- 
fieldside,  for  design  marked  “Sweetness  and 
Light  ” ; 3rd,  2(JJ.  to  design  “ Civis,”  by  Messrs. 
Clark  & Moscrop,  of  Darlington.  The  buildings 
are  expected  to  cost  at  least.  15,OOOL  There 
were  thirty-one  designs  submitted. 

Stirling  High  School. — Tlie  School  Board  of 
Stirling  having  called  in  Mr.  John  Kinross, 
architect,  Edinburgh,  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
plans  submitted  in  this  competition,  he  has 
given  his  award  as  follows  : — Ist,  “ Stax-e  super 
vias  Antiques  ” ; 2nd,  “ Heir  I forbeared  my 
name  or  arms  to  fix”  ; 3rd,  “ Simplicity.”  The 
Board  acting  on  the  advice  of  tho  referee  have 
instructed  the  author  of  the  design  placed  first, 
Mr.  J.  M.  MacLaren,  to  proceed  with  the  work. 


SUSSEX  ARCIHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Sussex 
Archteological  Society  is  fixed  for  Thursday, 
August  I9ch,and  will  take  tho  shape  of  an  excur- 
sion to  Bexhill,  Ninfield,  Penhurst,  Normanhurst, 
and  Ilooe.  At  Bexhill  the  party  will  inspect 
the  church,  and  also  an  ancient  memorial  stono 
recently  brought  to  light.  Ninfield  will  be  next 
visited,  and  the  interesting  old  church  shown. 
Proceeding  by  “ God’s  Providence  House  ” and 
Standard  Hill,  the  party  will  visit  Ashburnham 
Vicarage  and  Court  Lodge  to  view  some  in- 
teresting articles  collected  for  inspection,  and 
be  shown  the  furnace  w'hich  was  the  last  smelt- 
ing furnace  at  work  in  Sussex,  and  is,  there- 
fore, an  interesting  relic  of  the  extinct  Sussex 
iron  industry.  The  Rev.  R.  F.  Whistler  will 
next  conduct  the  party  over  Penhurst  Church 
and  tho  Manor  House.  Tower  Creep  will  also 
be  visited,  and  the  party  will  then  repair  to 
Normanhurst  to  dine  in  the  grounds,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  who 
will  take  the  chair.  The  return  journey  to  Bex- 
hill will  be  by  way  of  Hooe. 


The  Proposed  Hospital  for  Small-pox 
Patients. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  on  Saturday  last  a report  was 
received  from  the  Committee  for  General 
Purposes  recommending  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  bo  asked  to  at  once  issue  the  order 
promised  in  their  letter  of  July  12,  1884,  autho- 
rising the  managers  to  raise  oii  loan  and  expend 
the  sum  of  11G,OOOL,  being  the  amount  which  it 
is  estimated  will  be  required  for  the  erection  of 
the  proposed  hospital  for  convalescing  small- 
pox patients,  on  the  managers’  estate  at 
Darenth.  Captain  Galton  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendation,  and  detailed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bchemo.  The  Local  Government 
Board  raised  a question  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  erect  temporary  buildings  instead 
of  permanent  structures.  He  urged  that 
brick  buildings  should  be  erected  for  the  pro- 
posed hospital,  on  the  ground  that  wooden 
huts  presented  a great  danger  from  liability  to 
fire,  were  more  difficult  to  keep  at  a good 
temperature,  were  liable  to  become  saturated 
with  infection,  and  would  cost  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  sum  of  116,OOOL  required  for  the 
building  of  brick  huts.  The  money  for  the 
erection  of  brick  buildings  could  be  borrowed 
and  repaid  at  the  rate  of  6,000Z.  a year  for  thirty 
years.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendation. Some  opposition  was  offered,  biifc 
on  a division  being  taken  thirteen  voted  for 
the  adjuurnmont  of  the  question  and  twontj- 
six  against  it.  The  recommendation  was  then 
confirmed  by  a large  majority. 
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The  Last  of  the  Old  Treasury  House  at  ike  Tower. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  OLD  TREASURY 
HOUSE  AT  THE  TOWER. 

This  sketch  shows  all  that  was  left  a few 
days  ago  of  the  Old  Treasury  Honse  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  referred  to  in  our  article  of 
last  week  (p.  157,  ante). 


Jllustraticrns. 


DESIGN  FOR  PROPOSED  NEW  CHURCH, 
TEDDINGTON. 

■ HE  above  design,  which  was  exhibited 
on  the  walla  of  the  recent  Academy 
exhibition,  ia  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
Ernest  C.  Lee.  The  design  was  originally  made 
for  a chnrch  for  Teddington,  though  not,  we 
lelieve,  ultimately  adopted. 


WAREHOUSES,  ROCHESTER-STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Thkse  premises  are  situate  at  the  corner 
of  Rochester-row  and  Rochester-atreet,  West- 
minster. They  are  built  for  Messrs.  T.  & W. 
Farmiloe,  lead  and  glaas  merchants,  and  have 
frontages  in  Rochester-row  and  Rochester- 
atreet  of  45  ft.  and  85  ft.  respectively. 

The  two  elevations  are  faced  with  red  bricks, 
supplied  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Broad-street 
Buildings,  and  Portland  stone  is  used  for  the 
cornices,  window-heads,  cills,  ttc. 

The  floors  are  constructed  of  11  in.  by  3 in. 
wood  joists,  carried  on  12  in.  by  6 in.  rolled  iron 
joists,  10  ft.  apart,  supported  on  cast-iron 
coinmns.  The  whole  of  the  ironwork  used  is 
of  English  manufacture,  and  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Young  &.  Co.,  of  Eccleston  Iron  Works, 
Pimlico. 

There  is  a large  hydraulic  lift  in  the  back 
portion  of  the  premises  for  raising  and  lowering 
goods,  which  was  supplied  by  Messrs,  Easton  & 
Anderson. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Isaacs 
& Florence,  and  carried  oat  under  their  super- 
intendence by  Messrs  Prestige  & Co.  Mr.  E. 
JIann  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

The  cost  of  the  buildipg  was  about  6,OOOZ, 


NORWICH  REGIMENTAL  DEPOt 
BARRACKS. 

The  illustration  which  we  give  of  a portion 
of  this  barrack  comprises  the  oflacers’  quarters 
and  mess  establishment,  the  quartermaster’s 
quarters  and  stores  and  commissariat  stores, 
the  orderly-room  and  paymaster's  establish- 
ments, militia  ofllces,  arms-store,  and  guard- 
house. 

The  barracks  have  been  designed  to  accom- 
modate one  field  oflicer,  eight  oflScera,  thirty- 
two  sergeants,  and  256  rank  and  file. 

The  barrack-rooms  are  of  special  type,  being 
capable  of  division  by  self-coiling  steel  shutters 
so  as  to  render  the  rooms  more  comfortable 
when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  dep6t  barracks, 
they  are  only  partially  occupied. 

Each  man  has  GOO  cubic  feet  of  space  and  56  ft. 
superficial  area  in  the  barrack-rooms,  and  5 ft. 
Buperbcial  of  window  space.  Each  sub-division 
of  each  room  will  be  warmed  by  an  open  stove 
emitting  warmed  fresh  air  and  provided  with  a 
small  oven  for  keeping  messes  warm,  and  racks 
for  drying  great-coats.  These  stoves  have  been 
specially  designed  for  the  War  Department  by 
Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood,  & Co. 

An  important  feature  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  buildings  is  the  position  of  the  drill-shed, 
which  ia  so  placed  as  to  afford  efficient  cover  to 
the  men  when  going  to  or  from  the  various 
accessories,  such  as  cook  and  bath  houses,  straw- 
store,  &c.,  which  are  placed  in  rear  of  the 
barracks. 

The  married  sergeants  and  soldiers  will  each 
have  a quarter  containing  two  rooms  and  a 
small  kitchen  or  scullery;  and  the  warrant 
officers  will  have  still  more  accommodation. 

The  recreation  establishment  will  consist  of 
recreation,  reading,  and  coffee  rooms,— each 
connected  with  a central  bar,— a kitchen  and 
accessories,  a shop  for  groceries,  and  a manager’s 
quarters. 

The  canteen,  although  attached  to  the 
recreation  establishment,  is  kept  distinct  from 
it  by  a party  wall,  and  the  access  to  it  is  by  a 
separate  entrance  on  the  far  side  of  the 
building. 

The  water-supply  wrill  be  from  a well  purposely 
sunk  within  the  War  Department  boundary, 
from  which  source  it  will  be  pumped  into  a 
4,500-gallori  tank  placed  in  the  cloc^-tower 


whence  it  will  be  dispersed  to  the  seve 
cisterns  thronghout  the  buildings.  [ 

The  site  has  been  well  chosen,  and  occicj 
one  of  the  highest  plots  of  ground  in  the  no 
bourhood  of  Norwich.  It  was  presented  tc 
War  Department  by  the  Mayor  and  Corp 
tion,  and  the  building  we  illustrate  will  o 
look  tho  city.  The  soil  is  gravel,  and,  as  i 
be  seen,  the  ground  in  front  is  broken  and 
tnreaque.  The  most  has  been  made  of 
peculiarity,  as,  instead  of  the  usual  unsigp 
boundary-wall,  a retaining  wall  has  been  sul; 
tuted,  on  which  some  of  the  buildings  sts 
giving  a bold  and  defensible  effect  to  the  sew 
structures. 

The  style,  with  its  gables,  red  brick  w 
and  tiled  roofs,  will  harmonise  well  with  I 
prevailing  architecture  of  the  city,  and  t 
Andrew  Clark  may  bo  congratulated  on  : 
numerous  improvements  he  has  introduced,! 
which  are  exemplified  in  this  new  typ: 
barrack  construction. 

The  cost  of  the  undertaking,  including  | 
hospital,  will  be  about  54,0001. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Kirk  & Ram 
of  Woolwich. 

The  buildings  were  commenced  in  May  j 
and  will  be  completed  within  two  years  i 
the  date  of  signing  the  contract. 


A TILLAGE  COFFEE-TATERN,  &c. 


We  illnstrate  a perspective  sketch 
building  that  was  to  be  erected  in  the  vR 
of  Street,  in  Somersetshire,  but  was  moffi 
before  execution,  as  the  acquirement  c 
public-house  in  the  village  and  its  convert 
into  a coffee-tavern,  rendered  it  unnecessaia 
embody  the  latter  in  this  block. 

The  large  archway  gives  access  to  the  h 
and  also  to  stables  at  rear,  and  the  hotel  I 
rooms  are  at  this  end  on  the  first  and  see 
floors.  The  hall  is  over  the  men’s  and  worn; 
dining-rooms,  whilst  its  platform  would  be>t 
the  fire-engine  shed. 

The  materials  proposed  are  local  blue: 
stone,  Ham  Hill  dressings,  and  Broseley  ; 
for  roofs. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  George  J.  Skippe 
Norwich. 


TWO  HOUSES,  TWICKENHAM. 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  plans,  the  two  hd: 
are  dissimilar  both  in  size  and  arrangens 
and  externally  have  been  treated  in  a mai 
giving  in  perspective  the  appearance  of 
considerable  block,  without  tiie  obtrusioi 
divisional  lines  in  the  building.  The 
shows  the  garden  front.  The  work  is  ca: 
out  in  bright  stocks,  with  red  brick  bil 
cornices,  arches,  Ac.  The  roofs  are  cow 
with  red  plain  tiles,  the  bays  and  porchd) 
the  front  are  in  wood,  the  bays  in  view  ofcji 
brick.  The  details  have  been  carefully  ca:fti 
out  from  the  architect's  designs,  and  then 
of  the  whole,  complete,  ready  for  occnpa'ji 
was  1,0801.  Messrs.  T.  & W.  Hickinbothaisl' 
Teddington,  were  the  builders, and  the  archil 
was  Mr.  Thos.  R.  Richards,  of  King-stEjj 
Cheapside.  [i 


The  Roman  Baths  at  Bath. — A quanij 
meeting  of  the  Bath  Town  Council  was  heh|i 
Tuesday,  the  ex-mayor  (Mr.  Handel  Cosslsjl 
M.P.)  presiding,  in  the  absence  of  the  majj 
Alderman  Murch  asked  if  the  Baths  Commtj' 
bad  communicated  with  Lord  Carnarvotrii 
some  other  eminent  archmologisb  in  ordeilj 
ascertain  whether  the  old  Roman  bath  won)|| 
any  way  be  interfered  with  by  the  buildini  j 
the  new  baths. — Alderman  Wilkinson  safI 
communication  to  Lord  Carnarvon  had  ' 1| 
sent,  but  he  believed  no  reply  had  yet  ';ll 
received. — Alderman  Murch  thought  theredl 
a necessity  for  carrying  out  the  resolution  [!| 
Lord  Carnarvon  or  some  other  archmoloij 
should  give  their  opinions  as  to  the  exteii|( 
which  any  of  the  old  Roman  baths  woul.'i 
interfered  with. — Alderman  Wilkinson  said  di^ 
certainly  intended  to  invite  Lord  Carnarvcil 
some  other  gentleman  before  they  proceedwl 
build  upon  the  foundations  of  the  houses ’ni 
taken  down. — The  ex-mayor  said  he  valuecelj 
improvements  and  alterations  about  to  be  r .l 
in  the  baths,  but  he  should  very  much  dafi 
cate  them  if  they  were  done  at  the  sacrifidl 
the  old  Roman  baths.  He  hoped  every  stett 
dealing  with  these  baths  would  be  brer ' 
before  the  Council. 


Ji  i. 


7.  1866. 


Ir.  ErnejT  C.  Lee,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


□‘Quean  S'Landon.WC 


Drawn  by  Mr,  J.  Mechelen  Rogers,  A.R.I.B.A.,  from  Designs  fhepareo  in  the 
War  Office  under  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  1SS5. 
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was  all  the  more  curious  from  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  the  arcade  work  just  above,  but  iu 
DO  -way  connected  with  it,  belonged  also  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  To  the  same  date  must  be 
assigned  the  font,  the  mouldings  of  which  were 
enriched  by  the  tooth  ornament,  which  was 
very  characteristic  of  the  period.  Of  the 
thirteenth  century  also  was  the  great  central 
tower,  with  its  very  massive  pillars;  the 
columns  and  arches  forming  the  nave  arcades  ; 
the  arcade  on  the  cast  side  of  the  south 
transept;  and  also  the  arches  between  the 
nave  and  transepts,  all  of  which  belonged  to 
the  time  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Doubtless 
on  the  completion  of  the  thirteenth -century 
work  the  general  plan  of  the  church  was  much 
as  it  is  now,  for  although  the  side  aisles  of  the 
nave  and  all  the  work  eastward  of  the  transepts 
as  now  existing  belonged  to  a much  later 
period,  they  were  for  the  most  part  works 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  previous  erections. 
The  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chnreh 
appeared  to  have  been  erected  about  1450  ; the 
ceiling  over  a portion  of  it  was  boarded  with 
oak,  and  had  carved  bosses,  which  were  well 
worthy  of  careful  study.  The  chapel  on  the 
north  side  was  somewhat  later,  the  mouldings  to 
the  caps  and  bases  of  the  arcading  between  this 
chapel  and  the  chancel  seeming  to  belong  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  or  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  was  on  the  east  sida 
of  the  north  transept  some  curious  and  very 
interesting  mingling  of  work  of  throe  different 
periods  in  conne.xion  with  the  arcade  and  adjoin- 
ing walling.  The  present  north  and  south  aisles 
of  the  nave  belonged  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  doubtless  it  was  at  the  time  of  their  erection 
that  the  old  roof  of  the  nave  was  removed,  the 
present  clearstory  built,  and  the  fine  oak  roof 
added.  This  roof  was  a splendid  specimen 
of  fifteenth-century  carpentry.  The  stone 
corbels  supporting  the  principals  were  carved 
in  a manner  very  characteristic  of  the  date, 
and  upon  one  shield  at  the  termination  of  the 
hammer  - beams  were  the  Fitz-Warino  arms. 
Within  our  own  day  the  nave  of  the  church  had 
undergone  changes,  having  been  lengthened 
some  15  ft.  by  the  addition  of  one  bay  to  the 
arcading.  The  windows  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  were  composed  mainly  of  the  old  stones  of 
the  former  windows.  A greater  change  has 
taken  place  iu  the  south  aisle,  the  porch,  with 
the  priest’s  chamber  above  and  the  staircase 
leading  up  to  it,  liaving  for  some  reason  been 
pulled  down  some  four  years  ago  and  recon- 
structed at  a point  some  15  ft.  from  its  original 
position.  The  church  possessed  some  fine 
ancient  woodwork  in  the  chancel  stalls  with 
miserere  seats  elaborately  carved  and  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Here  were  also  screens  between 
the  chapels  and  the  chancel,  portions  of  which 
were  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  the  remainder  a 
restoration.  In  the  chancel  were  the  remains 
of  what  must  have  been  a fine  alabaster  tomb. 
Some  email  portions  of  the  elaborate  canopy 
existed,  the  character  of  the  work  upon  them 
indicating  that  this  tomb  belonged  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenr.h  century.  There  was 
no  inscription,  but  the  effigies  were  believed  to 
be  those  of  Sir  William  Fitz-Warine  and  his 
wife.  The  knight  was  represented  cross, 
legged,  with  the  order  of  the  garter  round 
bis  left  leg;  and  the  lady  wore  a head-dress 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  Sir  William 
Fitz-Warine  was  the  forty-seventh  Knight  of  the 
Garter  in  succession  from  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  Order.  Upon  the  wall  of  the 
north  transept  was  a remarkably  fine  brass  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  William’s  sou, — Sir  Ivo  Fitz- 
Warine, — who  died  September,  1414.  In  its 
uroper  recumbent  position  it  represented  the 
figure  of  a knight  with  bis  head  resting  on  hia 
tiiting-helmet,  his  feet  on  a lion.  He  wouli 
direct  their  attention  to  this  brass,  as  in  the 
whole  county  of  Berks  there  was  only  one  brass 
in  memory  of  a knight  of  prior  date  to  this,  and 
that  was  to  Sir  John  Foxle,  at  Bray,  dated  1378. 
This  Sir  Ivo  Fitz-Warine  attended  the  Earl  of 
Buckingham  at  the  siege  of  Nantes  in  1381. 
Upon  the  wall  iu  another  part  of  the  north 
transept  was  a brass  of  earlier  date  ; it  was  a 
fine  half  effigy  of  a priest,  nameless,  and  un- 
dated, but  it  might  be  assigned  to  about  the 
year  1320;  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  brasses  to 
the  memory  of  an  ecclesiastic  which  Berkshire 
possessed.  In  the  south  aisle  of  tte  nave,  also 
upon  the  wall,  was  a later  brass,  dated  1522,  to 
the  memory  of  Walter  Tawbot  and  Alice  bis 
wife;  beneath  was  a representation  of  thsir 
five  sons,  but  originally  there  were  four 
dg,ughter8  represented  also.  Some  other  brasses 


The  Bickersteih  Hemorial  Hall,  Hampstead, 


IE  BICKERSTETH  MEMORIAL  HALI, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

This  building,  of  which  wo  recorded  the 
ring  of  the  foundation-stone  a few  weeks  ago, 
to  form  the  completion  of  a testimonial  to 
j Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bickersteth,  Bishop  of 
eter,  who  was  for  thirty  years  vicar  of 
riet  Church,  Hampstead.  The  plan  includes 
large  hall,  capable  of  seating  300  persons, 
th  class-rooms,  &c.,  and  will  cost  about 
O'i.,  exclusive  of  site.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Ifrid  J.  Hardcastlo,  and  the  builders  are 
issrs.  E.  C.  Howell  .&  Son,  of  London  and 
ietol. 


IBERKSHIRE  ARCHEOLOGICAL  AND 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 
rHB  second  summer  excursion  of  the  Berk- 
re  Archaiological  and  Architectural  Society 
k place  on  the  20th  ult.,  the  places  %n3itod 
luding  the  interesting  old  town  of  Wantage, 
i some  picturesque  villages  in  its  vicinity, 
'ether  with  Lockingo  House,  the  residence  of 
rd  Wantage,  and  Hendred  House.  The 
athcr  throughout  the  day  was  charming, 
1 the  drives  through  the  pleasant  tract  of 
intry  included  in  the  day’s  programme  were 
ch  enjoyed.  The  number  of  the  buildings 
1 other  objects  of  interest  to  be  inspected 
s large,  and  the  time  devoted  to  each  was 
;essarily  limited.  Admirable  arrangements 
I,  however,  been  made  by  the  honorary 
retary  of  the  society  (Mr.  S.  Slingsby  Stall- 
jd),  and  the  rather  crowded  itinerary  was 
through  well  within  the  allotted  time, 
aough  not  without  fatigue  to  some  of  the 
; enthusiastic  members  of  the  party.  The 
lUTsionists,  M'ho  numbered  upwards  of  fifty, 


left  Reading  by  the  9-50  a.m.  train  for 
Wantage. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Wantage, 

Mr.  Stallwood  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  lands  and  church,  iu  the  coarse  of  which 
he  said  : — Wantage,  anciently  Wanting  (an 
appellation  still  retained  in  the  name  of  the 
hundred),  was  in  Saxon  times  one  of  the 
palaces  of  the  kings,  and  here,  in  849,  Alfred 
was  born.  He  died  in  900,  and,  by  will,  gave 
the  manor  to  his  wife,  Ealswith,  daughter  of 
Ethelred,  Earl  of  Mercia;  after  her  death  it 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Survey  it  was  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  Royal  demesne.  Tlie  Fitzwarrens,  lords 
of  the  manor  of  Wantage,  were  the  original 
founders  of  Wantage  Church  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  they  were  doubtless 
intimately  associated  with  the  several  altera- 
tions which  took  place  at  various  periods  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
appeared  to  be  about  the  church  no  work  of 
earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  it  was  known  that  work  of  the 
Norman  period  did  exist  in  the  remains  of  a 
building  which  up  to  a few  years  ago  stood  in 
the  present  churchyard.  Lelaud,  in  referring 
to  Wantage,  says  that  “ it  is  remarkable  as 
having  two  churches  in  one  churchyard.’*  One 
of  the  “churches”  here  named  must  have 
been  the  ruins  of  this  building,  the  north  door- 
way of  which, — of  the  Norman  period, — bad 
been  rebuilt  at  the  new  Grammar  School,  and 
was  a very  fine  specimen  of  tho  w'ork  of  that 
date.  Within  the  chnrch  itself  the  earliest  work 
which  he  had  been  able  to  discover  was  in  the 
north  transept,  a fine  clustered  shaft,  with  cap 
and  base,  dating  about  A.D.  1250,  which 
occupied  a position  seeming  to  have  no  rela- 
tion to  its  ira.medig,te  eurroandings,  and  which 
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of  minor  interest  existed,  and  several  which 
existed  many  years  ago  were  lost. 

The  various  features  of  interest  in  the  church 
having  been  inspected,  including  the  fine  oak 
stalls  and  modern  embroidery  in  the  chancel, 
the  party  proceeded  to  '•  The  Ham,”  the  resi- 
df-nco  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Nash,  who  had  kindly 
in-.'ited  them  to  luncheon.  On  the  way  a call 
was  made  at  the  Grammar  School,  where  the 
Norman  doorway  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stallwood’s 
paper  is  now  placed,  forming  part  of  the  new 
school  buildings. 

Iteturning  to  their  carriages  the  party  drove 
to  Lockinge  Church,  which  is  undergoing  exten- 
sive repairs  and  additions.  Mr.  A.  B.  Allin,  of 
Wantage,  the  architect  of  the  new  works  which 
are  in  progress  at  the  church,  proceeded  to 
give  some  history  of  the  Lockinge  lands  and 
church.  Lockinge,  or  Laking  as  it  was  called 
in  the  Saxon  times,  and  Lachinges,  in  the 
Norman  Survey,  was  granted  by  charter  of 
Queen  Adelsuit'h  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon,  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  was  held  by  the  Abbey 
until  1538,  when  it  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown.  In  1516  the  Manor  of  East 
Lockinge,  together  with  many  other  lands, 
was  granted  to  John  Wynchcombo,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Jack  of  Newbury.  Ilis  son,  Thomas 
Wynchcombe,  alienated  this  and  other  estates, 
and  the  Manor  of  Lockinge  then  passed  to  the 
family  of  Doe,  whose  names  appear  in  the 
earliest  part  of  the  parish  register,  which  com- 
mences in  1516.  In  1853  the  church,  which  was 
in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  underwent  con- 
sidf  Table  alterations  and  repairs  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Street.  The  chancel 
was  not  touched,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof,  which  was  boarded.  The  south  aisle, 
which  was  entered  by  one  Perpendicular  arch 
from  the  nave,  was  extended  westwards, 
having  the  two  present  arches  introduced  in  the 
place  of  the  Perpendicular  one ; the  walls  and 
roof  were  also  new.  The  uave  underwent 
somewhat  the  same  process,  the  old  roof  and 
walls  being  replaced  by  new,  and  a north  and 
south  porch  were  added ; bub  the  doorways 
retained  their  original  position.  It  would  thus 
be  seeu  that  the  only  portions  of  the  church 
left  untouched  were  the  chancel  walls  and  the 
tower.  The  chancel,  which  w'as  almost  eutirely 
of  the  Decorated  period,  contained  one  or  two 
features  of  an  earlier  date.  There  was  the 
credence,  or  ambry,  ns  it  might  have  been, 
though  he  (Mr.  Allin)  thought  that  if  it 
had  been  the  latter  there  would  be  some 
signs  of  the  hooks  for  hanging  the  door. 
There  was  the  squint,  half  blocked  up,  and 
the  outline  of  a double  sedilia,  or  sedilia 
and  piscina.  The  credence  and  squint  were  of 
the  same  date  as  the  Transitional  arch  leading 
to  the  vestry,  which  had  two  grotesque  corbels. 
The  other  arch  into  the  south  aisle  was  Perpen- 
dicular, and  had  what  was  said  to  bo  an  altar- 
tomb.  The  old  tie-beams  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  fourteenth-century  roof.  The 
east  window  was  plain  Decorated,  but  the  two 
north  windows  had  very  nice  traceried  heads, 
and  on  looking  at  them  first  he  thonght  they 
were  ” low-side  windows,”  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  so  placed  for  the  convenience  of 
cripples  or  lepers  who  could  not  enter  the 
chnrch.  Such  windows  were,  however,  always 
unglazfid,  and  fitted  with  a shutter,  of  which 
there  were  no  signs,  and  on  a careful  examina- 
tion he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
windows  were  removed  from  elsewhere  and 
placed  in  their  present  position.  As  to  the 
question  of  the  object  of  the  recesses  on  either 
side  of  the  east  side  of  the  chancel,  he  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Parker’s  opinion  that  they  were 
probably  squints.  He  believed  that  the  chancel 
arch,  which  was  of  the  same  date,  same  mould- 
ings, and  same  bad  and  chipped  jointing,  was 
also  brought  from  elsewhere,  and  this  would 
account  for  tbo  misfit  of  the  recesses,  which, 
no  doubt,  suited  their  original  position  well 
enough,  and  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  actual 
moulded  stones  of  the  arch,  had  to  be  fitted  in 
as  best  they  could.  Probably  these  recesses 
were  partof  an  arcade,  but  certainly  not  squints, 
as  they  would  be  useless  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  south  aisle  the  Decorated  east  window  was 
the  only  remaining  old  feature,  but  in  1853 
there  was  a Perpendicular  west  window,  which 
was  destroyed  when  the  aisle  was  lengthened. 

From  the  church  the  party  proceeded  to 
Lockinge  House,  where,  by  the  courtesy  of 
Lord  Wantage,  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  pictures,  tapestries,  and  articles  of 
vertu  which  adorn  the  principal  apartments. 
The  butler  conducted  the  excursionists  through 


the  rooms,  calling  attention  to  the  tapestries 
and  the  chief  pictures,  which  include  fine 
examples  of  Murillo  and  Gainsborough.  They 
subsequently  visited  Ardiugton  Church,  West 
Hendred  Church,  East  Hendred  (where  Mr. 
Stallwood  read  some  notes  on  the  pariah  and 
the  chapel),  Hendred  House,  Harwell  Church, 
and  Hagbourne  Church. 


YORKSHIRE  ARCHHCOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association 
took  place  last  week,  when  Kirkbam  Priory  and 
Malton  were  visited  by  the  members. 

At  Kirkham  Priory,  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite 
described  the  buildings.  He  said  the  gate-honse 
was  almost  unique  in  its  design,  and,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  was  in  very  good  preservation. 
It  used  to  bo  longer  and  deeper  through  tbau  it 
now  was.  The  date  of  the  gate,  he  should  say, 
and  he  was  told  it  fitted  very  well  with  the 
heraldry,  was  about  1300.  It  was  a very  beau- 
tiful work  indeed,  and  ho  should  say  it  was 
done  under  Kentish  infinence ; it  was  more  like 
Kentish  than  Yorkshire  work.  The  carving  of 
the  heraldry  was  some  of  the  most  perfect  he 
had  ever  seen.  After  reference  had  been  made 
to  the  cross  standing  near  the  gateway,  a move 
was  made  to  the  west  front  of  the  church. 
Here  Mr.  Micklethwaite  pointed  out  that  the 
church  was  turned  a good  deal  to  the  north, 
which  was  done,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  most  of  the  ground.  Proceedingto 
near  the  site  of  the  pulpitum,  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
remarked  that  when  at  Bolton  ho  said  some- 
thing about  the  custom  of  canons  building 
churches  without  aisles.  An  antiquary  from 
the  North  had  found  fault  with  him  about  that. 
His  real  statement,  however,  bad  been  mis- 
taken. He  meant  that  tbo  twelfth-ceutnry 
canons’  houses  were  nearly  always  laid  out 
without  aisles.  There,  as  they  would  see  by  the 
plan,  the  church  liad  actually  no  aisle  to  the 
nave.  That  was  only  exposed  a short  time  ago 
by  the  diggings  of  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  and  they 
had  Mr.  Hope's  plan,  which  was  the  most  per- 
fect that  had  jet  appeared.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  cloister  was  the  transept  and  choir,  the 
extent  of  the  latter  being  marked  by  a beautiful 
fragment  at  the  end.  The  first  work  after  the 
foundation  would  be  the  building  of  the  choir. 
Jlr.  Micklethwaite  then  gave  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  cloister  aud  outer  buildings,  point- 
ing out  the  position  of  the  flight  of  steps  near 
the  outer  parlour,  which,  he  thought,  must  have 
taken  almost  the  whole  width  of  the  west  corner 
of  the  cloister. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Micklethwaite’s 
interesting  and  graphic  description,  Colonel 
Brooke  read  a letter  which  he  had  just  received 
from  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliile,  of  Langton  Hall, 
Hutton,  in  which  the  rev.  gentleman  gave  an 
account  of  the  heraldry  on  the  outer  gateway. 

Colonel  Brooke  then  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  expressed  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Savory, 
of  Kirkham  Priory,  for  allowing  them  free 
access  to  the  grounds. 

The  Dean  of  York  wished  to  add  their  regret 
that  Mr.  Savory  was  not  able  to  be  with  them 
owing  to  ill-health. 

The  visit  to  Kirkham  Priory  having  been 
brought  to  a close,  the  visitors  proceeded  by 
special  train  to  Malton,  and  at  once  went  to  the 
Talbot  Hotel,  where  luncheon  was  partaken  of. 
The  Dean  of  York  presided,  and  after  lunch  he 
proposed  health  and  prosperity  to  the  Associa- 
tion, in  whose  name  Col.  Brooko  responded. 

Immediately  after  the  luncheon,  the  company 
visited  St.  Michael’s  Church,  where  a short  stay 
was  made,  and  after  inspecting  the  building 
■ they  drove  to  Old  Malton  Priory,  whore  a very 
pleasant  half-hour  was  spent. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  B.  Pitman,  vicar  of  the 
parish,  read  an  historical  account  of  the  struc- 
ture. In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  the 
history  of  the  Gilbertines,  one  of  whose  finest 
houses  was  old  Malton  Priory,  must  always  be 
a source  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  archge- 
ologist and  antiquary.  That  was  so  for  the 
reason,  that  the  Gilbertine  was  the  only  purely 
English  order  known.  The  church  was  only  a 
fragment  of  what  was  once  a noble  minster 
with  three  towers.  The  monastery  was  designed 
to  contain  thirty-five  men.  In  its  integrity  the 
Priory  Chnrch  possessed  a transept,  with 
eastern  chapels,  a choir  with  aisles,  and  a 
short  presbytery.  The  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  church  had  evidently  been  made 
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by  a sordid  palling  down  of  faulty  portion 
piecemeal,  till  the  present  miserable  resida 
only  was  left.  The  central  tower  wa 
taken  down,  it  was  believed  unnecessarily 
in  1636.  In  1728  the  church  was  two  bay 
longer  than  at  present.  The  two  bays  and  th 
clearstory  must  have  been  removed  in  1733  o 
1734.  Daring  the  dark  age  of  architecture 
which  attained  its  greatest  density  under  thi 
Georges,  the  remains  of  the  Priory  suffered  mos 
wofully.  The  structure  was  looked  upon  as  i 
free  quarry  for  the  neighbourhood,  and  whoeve: 
required  building  material  repaired  thither  am 
found  stoue  ready  to  his  hand.  The  sides  of  thi 
lock  and  mill  dam  were  built  of  the  stones  o 
the  church,  and  when  the  foundation  of  the  mil 
dam  was  removed  last  year  he  rescued  many  o 
the  carved  stones.  In  1S40  some  nlteratiom 
were  made  in  the  interior.  In  1877,  finding 
that  the  south-western  tower  was  falling,  hi 
called  in  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  pronounced  it  t< 
be  in  a most  dangerous  state,  and  advised  that  ii 
should  be  under-pinned  and  tied.  That  wai 
done  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  at  a cost  of  3,OC'OJ 
The  roof  was  now  in  a most  insecure  am 
dilapidated  state,  but  he  hoped  very  soon  to  se« 
a new  roof  taking  its  place.  Whatever  wai 
done  would  not  have  regard  to  restoration,  ba: 
to  preservation,  and,  with  his  consent,  not  ( 
single  feature  of  the  church  would  be  iuterferec 
with. 

At  the  close  of  the  rev.  gentleman's  accouni 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  described  tbe  architectura 
features  of  the  building,  and  expressed  a bop( 
that,  whatever  might  be  done,  they  would  leav( 
tbe  old  walls  as  they  were,  so  that  instead  oi 
destroying  the  old  history  they  would  simply  b( 
adding  a new  chapter  to  it. 


is  BRISTOL  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  a three  days’  meeting  of  tbii 
society  commenced  at  Dnrsley.  At  half-pas 
twelve  o’clock  a numerous  company  of  the  loca 
committee  assembled  in  the  town-hall,  for  th( 
purpose  of  receiving  the  visitors.  Aniongs: 
those  present  were  tho  President,  Sir  Hecn 
Barkly,  K.C  B.,  Sir.  W.  V.  Guise,  Bart.,  presi 
deut  of  the  council;  Major-General  Vizard 
chairman  of  the  local  committee ; Sir  Join 
Maclean  ; Colonel  Forbes,  local  secretary  ; am 
the  Rov.  W.  Bazeley,  M.A.,  general  secretary. 

Major-General  Vizard,  as  chairman  of  thi 
local  committee,  begged,  on  behalf  of  thai 
committee,to  welcome  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
shire  Arcbteological  Society  to  Dursley,  am 
asked  the  retiring  President,  Sir  Brook  Kay,  t( 
take  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Council  for  the  past  yea; 
was  read  by  tbe  Rev.  W.  Bazeley.  It  statet 
that  ten  years  had  passed  away  since  thi 
society  was  formed  for  the  study  of  loca 
archaeology.  During  the  decade  many  ehaiigei 
had,  of  course,  taken  place  in  tho  roll  of  thi 
society’s  members.  Many  who  took  an  activi 
part  in  tbe  formation  of  the  society  bad  beei 
taken  from  their  midst.  It  was  a source  o 
consolation  to  them  that  a record  of  thei: 
labours  and  researches  had  been  preserved  ii 
the  Society’s  Transactions.  During  the  las' 
year  they  had  lost  ten  members  by  death 
Amongst  them  they  might  mention  the  Rev 
Henry  Thomas  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  whi 
died  on  tbe  30th  of  July,  1885,  at  tbe  ripe  agi 
of  f6.  His  chief  study  was  campanology,  am 
in  1881  he  published  ‘‘The  Church  Bells  o: 
Gloucestershire”  and  ‘‘The  History  of  thi 
Parish  of  Bitton,”  from  materials  which  he  hac 
been  collecting  for  severty  years.  These  twi 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  o 
Gloucestershire  the  society  had  acquiree 
by  subscription.  Mr.  James  Herbert  Cooke 
who  died  October  20th,  1885,  contributed  si; 
papers  to  the  Society’s  Transactions,  rc 
lating  for  the  most  part  to  the  Lords  o 
Berkeley,  their  retainers,  and  possessionfi 
The  number  of  annual  members  was  416,  am 
seventy-nine  life  members,  making  a total  o 
495,  against  510  in  the  corresponding  period  o 
last  year,  and  it  was  a subject  of  congratulatioi 
that  the  income  of  tbe  society  was  only  a littl' 
less  than  it  was  at  the  most  prosperous  perim 
of  its  existence.  Tho  number  of  snbscribinj 
members  elected  during  the  year  was  sixteen 
Ou  April  21st  the  balance  at  the  society’s  banker 
was  157L  48.  Cd.,  against  15GJ.  11s.  lid.  tha 
time  last  year.  When  the  surplus  cop.ies  of  th' 
Berkeley  MS.  in  the  society’s  possession  hai 
been  sold  to  tbe  members,  this  balance  woul 
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largely  increased.  The  society  also  had  a 
bded  capital  of  4-32L  3s.  8d.,  representing  the 
mposition  fees  of  life  membei's.  Three  meet- 
7S  of  the  society  had  been  held  during  the 
lar, — the  annual  meeting  at  Tewkesbury  in 
ily  last  year,  an  autumn  meeting  at  Newent, 
|d  last  June  a visit  to  Deerhurst,  with  a special 
iw  of  inspecting  the  recently-discovered  Saxon 
apel.  Steps  bad  been  taken  to  ensure  the 
jotection  and  preservation  of  that  most  in- 
resting  relic  of  Early  Ecclesiastical  architec- 
re.  Until  very  lately  the  chapel  formed  part 
I a dwelling-house.  Abbott’s  Court  belonged 
Ithe  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  a timbered 
Inse  of  Tudor  date  being  attached  to  it  on  the 
Ist  and  a more  modern  range  of  buildings  on 
le  west.  The  removal  of  a tree  led  to  tbe 
Ijcovery  of  a tablet  inserted  in  one  of  the 
iternal  walls,  recording  the  dedication  of  an 
j,ar.  A further  search  on  the  part  of  the 
car  (Eev.  G.  Butterworth)  and  the  Eccle- 
[istical  Commissioners’  local  architect  led 
i the  discovery  of  a Saxon  chancel  - arch, 
jd  Saxon  windows  and  doorway.  A great 
|al  of  interest  had  been  awakened  by  com- 
iinications  made  to  the  various  journals 
Id  learned  societies  by  Mr.  Butterworth, 
j'ofessor  Middleton,  and  others,  and  a 
mmittee,  consisting  of  the  following  gentle- 
i5n,  had  been  appointed  to  superintend  the 
)rk  thonghb  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
|e  chapel: — Sir  W.  V.  Guise  (President),  Sir 
•hn  Maclean,  P.S.A.,  Mr.  J.  Reginald  Yorke, 
:jv.  S.  R.  Dowdeswell,  Mr.  Algernon  Strick- 
lod,  Mr.  W.  M.  Baker,  Mr.  J.  T.  Agg-Gardner, 
•P.,  Professor  J.  H.  Middleton,  Rev.  E.  J. 
Dwer,  Mr.  S.  H.  Gael,  Rev.  F.  E.  Broome 
iVilts),  Rev.  G.  Butterworth,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
iizeley,  General  Secretary  of  the  Society.  A 
lecification  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Collins, 

: Tewkesbury,  for  the  repair  of  the  chapel, 
;iich  met  with  tbe  approval  of  the  committee, 
id  Mr.  Whins  was  prepared  to  complete  the 
)rk  for  1201.  The  visit  of  the  society  to 
ihchurch  in  May,  1885,  had  led  to  the  pro- 
ised  restoration  of  the  very  interesting  village 
;0SB,  fragments  of  which  were  scattered  here 
id  there.  The  cross,  when  restored,  would  be 
oout  13  ft.  6 in.  high.  It  was  certain  that 
any  Gloucestershire  village  and  churchyard 
osses,  besides  those  which  Mr.  Pooley  had 
iinewbat  imperfectly  delineated  and  described 
' the  “ Old  Crosses  of  Gloucestershire,”  were 
ill  extant,  and  it  was  to  be  desired  that  the 
'.ample  set  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ashchurch 
ight  be  followed  elsewhere.  The  Ancient 
nnuments  Protection  Act,  1882,  had  given 
'cilities  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  society 
avail  itself  of.  The  schedule  of  the  monu- 
ients  brought  under  the  Act  might  be  con 
i.lerably  enlarged  in  Gloucestershire,  and  it 
,as  hoped  that  owners  of  property  on  which 
ere  were  such  monuments  would  hasten  to 
ace  them  under  tbe  guardianship  of  the  Com 
isaioner  of  Works. 

The  Rev.  S.  Davis  proposed,  and  Mr.  Falconer 
;adan  seconded,  tho  adoption  of  the  report, 
iliich  was  carried,  and  other  business  having 
len  transacted,  Sir  Henry  Barkly  took  the 
iiair,  and  delivered  his  presidential  address, 
[hich  was  entitled  “ The  Early  History  of 
lursley.” 

; The  company  after  luncheon  reassembled  in 
|i6  parish  church  of  St.  James,  where  they 
ere  received  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Canon 
jadan,  M.A.,  who  read  a paper  upon  the 
'story  of  the  building. 

I Under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
:urray-Bro\vne,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
iett,  the  party  next  proceeded  to  the  celebrated 
[road  well  (or  Ewelme),  which  attracted  con- 
iderable  attention.  Tbe  ancient  building 
lijoining,  known  as  the  Nunnery,  was  also 
ispected,  after  which  a visit  was  made  to  the 
friory  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  a house  aup- 
)sed  to  have  been  built  about  1500,  and  which 
I in  a good  state  of  preservation.  A remark- 
ide  fire-place  here  attracted  much  attention, 
y way  of  Long-street  the  party  then  proceeded 
tho  supposed  site  of  the  old  Dursley  Castle, 
|ider  the  guidance  of  Gen.  Vizard  and  the 
bneral  secretary. 

I The  annual  dinner  of  the  society  took  place 
I the  Old  Bell  hotel  in  the  evening.  A tem- 
prary  museum  for  the  exhibition  of  local  and 
jher  antiquities  was  opened  in  the  Town- 
|ill. 

'At  the  evening  meeting  the  following  papers 
iere  read  ; — “ The  Decay  of  the  Clothworkers,” 
'/  tbe  Rev.  C.  C.  Murray-Browne ; “Notes  on 
9 Town  and  Neighbourhood  of  Dursley,”  by 


Mr.  F.  Madan;  and  “ Kingswood  Abbey,”  by 
Mr.  V.  Perkins. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a large  party  started 
from  Dursley  Town-hall  for  their  first  carriage 
excursion  in  the  direction  of  Tetbnry,  through 
some  beautiful  country.  After  passing  Kiugscote, 
the  first  object  of  interest  inspected  was  Calcot 
Barn,  which  was  described  by  the  Rev.  A.  K. 
Cornwall.  The  Calcot  Barn  was  built  by  tbe 
Abbot  of  Kingswood,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Within  the  doors  was  a bas-rtlief  called  “Balaam 
and  his  Ass.”  Bigland’s  MS.  referred  to  the  barn 
as  being  130  ft.  long,  and  as  being  capable  of 
bolding  900  loads  of  com.  Tbe  visitors  then 
drove  on  to  the  old  castle  of  Beveratone,  where 
the  general  secretary  (Rev.  W.  Bazeley)  read  a 
brief  paper  on  its  history.  The  excursion 
arrived  at  Tetbury  at  one  o’clock,  where,  after 
a luncheon,  tbe  town-hall,  the  church,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  old  abbey  were  inspected. 


SOMERSET  ARCHHiOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  tbe  annual  meeting  of  the 
Somerset  Arcbmological  Society  commenced  at 
Yeovil.  There  was  a large  and  distinguished 
company  present;  but  tho  President,  Lord 
Carlingford,  was  prevented  by  ill-bealth  from 
attending.  On  tbe  motion  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Hobhouse,  Jlr.  John  Batten,  of  Aldon, 
was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  President-elect  thanked  the  members  for 
the  honour  conferred  on  him.  Mr.  Green  then 
read  the  thirty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Council.  We  quote  a few  passages: — “The 
steady  increase  in  tlie  number  of  its  members, 
amounting  at  the  present  time  to  520,  is  a proof 
that  the  society  continues  to  receive  a cordial 
support.  The  state  of  the  finances,  although 
apparently  not  so  favourable  as  that  shown  in 
the  last  report,  is  sound  and  satisfactory.  Tbe 
balance  in  the  hands  of  tbe  treasurer  at  the 
close  of  1885  was  91.  9s.  lid.,  as  compared  with 
701.  lOs.  lid.  at  the  close  of  188-1.  But  this 
diminution  is  owing  to  tho  fact  that  the  ‘ extra 
expenses  incarred  in  ro-arranging  the  contents 
of  the  Geological  Room,  and  in  painting  and 
fitting  up  the  Ethnological  Room,’  announced 
in  the  last  year’s  report,  have  been  paid  out  of 
this  year’s  income.  The  liability  on  the  Castle 
Purchase  Fund  now  amounts  to  3111.  10s.  7d. 
To  this  must  bo  added  the  deficit  incurred  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Geological  Room,  viz., 
2581.  Os.  7d.,  making  the  total  debt  5691. 178.  2d., 
as  compared  with  6531.  IBs.  9d.  at  tho  end  of 
1884.  Your  Council,  considering  that  the 
library  has  recently  become  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  them  in  extending  its  useful- 
ness, appointed  a sub-committee  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  for  tho  loan  of  books  to  members,  and  also 
to  prepare  a catalogue  of  the  rules.  The  rules 

suggested  by  them  are  appended  hereto 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  your  Council  refer 
to  the  recent  death  of  two  of  the  society’s  most 
valued  members,  the  Rev.  F.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Long.  Mr.  Brown,  who  for  a short  time 
was  one  of  the  society’s  bon.  secretaries,  had 
made  the  genealogies  of  the  county  of  Somerset 
his  special  study,  and  by  bis  extensive  and 
acenrate  knowledge  of  them,  often  enlivened  by 
touches  of  anecdote,  contributed  much  to  tbe 
society’s  excursions,  and  furnished  many  valuable 
papers  to  its  volumes.  Mr.  Long  was  president 
of  the  society  in  the  year  1869.” 

The  report  and  accounts  having  been  adopted, 
the  vice-presidents  were  appointed,  the  name  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carlingford  being  added 
to  the  list.  Tho  other  officers  were  re-elected, 
and  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Buller,  of 
Chard,  added  to  the  list  of  local  secretaries. 
A local  committee  was  also  appointed,  and  about 
twenty  new  members  elected. 

Mr.  Green  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Taunton  Grammar  School  had  been  advertised 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  sale  at  only 
eighteen  days’  notice.  The  announcement  had 
caused  some  consternation,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Society  should  take  some  action 
upon  the  matter.  Mr.  Bourdillou  said  the  date 
of  the  school  was  1522.  In  the  course  of  a 
conversation  it  was  suggested  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  interest  some  Taunton 
fr.'eods  in  the  matter,  with  the  view,  if  pos- 
sible, of  getting  the  sale  postponed.  Mr. 
Bonrdillon  said  if  the  school  buildings  were 
destroyed  it  would  be  a scandal  to  tbe  whole 
neighbourhood.  He  thought  the  Society  ought 
not  to  sit  quietly  still  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  moved  that  the  Society  memo- 
rialise the  Charity  Commissioners  to  postpone 


the  sale  in  order  that  steps  might  be  taken  to 
save  the  building,  or  at  least  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  improper  bands.  Bishop  Hobhouse 
seconded,  suggesting  that  they  should  merely 
ask  that  the  sale  should  be  postponed.  The 
resolution  was  amended,  and  the  chairman,  in 
putting  the  resolution,  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Taunton  people  would  bestir  themselves  in 
the  matter.  The  motion  was  carrisd. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address, 
which  dealt  with  the  principal  historical  features 
of  the  town  of  Yeovil.  It  was  listened  to  with 
the  greatest  attention,  and  was  well  received. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  and  others 
assembled  visited  the  Old  Timber  inn,  the 
Chantry-house,  and  Yeovil  church.  Carriages 
were  then  provided,  and  the  company  were 
conveyed  to  Aldon,  where  luncheon  was  supplied 
by  the  President.  After  luncheon  the  society 
visited  Brympton  church  and  house,  a descrip- 
tion of  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Chisholm 
Batten  ; and  then  drove  to  Preston,  to  examine 
tbe  Medimvalhonse  and  barn ; through  Ilchester, 
to  Limington,  Ashington,  and  Mudford,  and  back 
to  Yeovil  for  the  evening  meeting. 

On  Wednesday  tho  society  visited  Odeombe. 


SUPERINTENDING  ARCHITECT, 
METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 
Sir, — As  you  well  point  out,  none  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  appointment  would  fill  Jlr.  Vulliamy’s 
shoes.  Is  not  the  failure  due  to  the  extremely 
short  notice  given, — less  than  a week, — leading 
many  architects  to  suppose  that  it  was  a purely 
formal  announcement,  and  therefore  hardly  worth 
while  making  an  application  which  would  involve 
troubling  others  for  testimonials,  &c.  If  it  really 
be  an  “ open  event,”  why  not  start  again  after  the 
recess?  The  Board  would  then  find  they  had  no 
lack  of  good  candidates.  Above  Board. 

***  We  notice  on  tho  agenda  for  this  week’s 
meeting  of  tho  Board  that  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  have  resolved  to  recommend 
to  the  Board  “That  Mr.  George  Vulliamy  be 
appointed  Superintending  Architect  for  a further 
period  of  three  months,  namely,  from  the  29tb  of 
September  until  the  25tb  of  December  next.” 


PRESSURE  IN  WATERPIPES. 

SiRj  — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me 
tho  formula  for  ascertaining  the  pressure  to  which 
24-inch  pipes  would  be  subjected  ? 'The  entire 
length  is  1,500  yards.  The  outlet  is  sometimes 
10  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  water  ; the  intake  or 
upper  end  is  8 ft.  above  the  highest  level  of  water 
at  tho  outlet.  There  are  two  vent  pipes  in  the  first 
hundred  yards,  and  two  at  the  second  hundred 
yards,  each  10-in.  bore.  The  fall  of  pipes  is  uniform. 
Can  there  be  any  holding  up  of  the  water  by  tho  air 
inside  ? If  so,  for  how  long,  and  what  pre.?siir6 
would  overcome  it  ? M.  A.  R. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bath. — The  corner  stone  of  the  new  baths 
was  laid  on  tbe  23rd  ult.  Tho  Bath  Chronicle 
says  that  the  stone  is  laid  directly  on  tho 
colossal  masonry  of  the  ancient  baths,  which 
has  stood  15  ft.  or  16  ft.  above  the  ground,  and 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  King’s 
Bath.  Mr.  Wilkinson  having  spread  tbe  mortar, 
the  stone  was  lowered  to  its  bed,  and  declared 
to  have  been  well  and  truly  laid.  The  conven- 
tional bottle  containing  records  and  coins  was 
dispensed  with,  but  the  ceremonial  is  duly 
recorded  on  the  face  of  the  stone  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  ; — 

On  July  23,  1896, 

Under  <he  Mayoralty  of  Ahtuonx  Hamuosd, 

The  Hot  Mineral  Baths  Committee 
(J.  J.  Wii-Kixsox,  Chairman) 

Have  laid  on  Roman  Masonry  Seventeen 
Hundred  Years  old  the  Corner  Stone 
Of  now  Baths. 

Thus  connecting  in  Wohk  and 
Odject  thb  Wodebn  with  the  Ancient  Woeld. 

The  Committee,  noticing  an  important  omission 
from  the  inscription,  the  name  of  the  architect 
(Mr.  Davis,  the  City  Architect),  a formal  reso- 
lution was  passed  directing  that  it  should  be 
supplied.  The  builder  is  Mr.  J.  Long. 

Douglas  (Isle  of  Jfan).— The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  hospital  and  dispensary  for  the 
Isle  of  Man  was  laid  in  Douglas  a few  days  ago, 
by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Noble,  who,  with  Mr.  Noble,  has 
given  the  site  and  5,0001.  for  tbe  erection  of  the 
building.  The  new  hospital  is  in  a commanding 
and  elevated  position,  and  will  be  called 
“Noble’s  Isle  of  Man  Hospital.”  Accommoda- 
tian  will  be  provided  for  fourteen  male  and 
fourteen  female  patients  in  the  general  wards 
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and  there  will  be  accommodation  also  for  four 
patients  in  smaller  wards,  and  private  wards 
will  be  likewise  provided.  The  building  will  be 
faced  with  red  pressed  bricks  and  terra-cotta 
dressings,  from  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards, 
of  Ruabon,  and  the  contract  is  being  carried 
out  bj  the  execntors  of  the  late  Wjlliam  Grad- 
well,  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  for  the  sum  of 
i,0381.,  from  plam  and  designs  made  by  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Bleakley 
&Cubbon,  architects,  Birkenhead. 

Edenhridge  (Kent). — The  new  Odd  Fellows’ 
Hall  at  Edeubridge  has  been  opened.  It  has 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  about  1,2001.  by  the 
mBmbers  themselves,  many  of  them  being  con- 
1 ected  with  different  branches  of  the  building 
trades.  Mr.  W.  S.  Fox  is  the  architect. 

Exeter.— On  the  29tb  ult.,  the  Mayor  of 
Exeter  formally  opened  the  Belmont  Fleasure- 
giouads,  St.  Sidwells,  wliicli  are  five  acres  in 
extent.  They  were  lately  acquired  by  the 
Municipality  of  Exeter  from  Mr.  IIu.xtable. 
The  grounds  will  be  a great  acquisition  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Exeter,  as  Mr. 
Councillor  Harry  Hems,  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Grounds  Committee,  well  pointed  out 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  ceremony. 

Hartlepool. — The  foundation-stone  of  a much- 
needed  improvement,  the  Hartlepool  Headland 
Protection,  was  laid  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  James 
Rawlings,  J.P.)  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  wall  coni- 
roeuces  at  the  Corporation-road  and  terminates 
at  the  Lighthouse,  having  a length  of  3,400  ft. 
In  addition  to  protecting  the  face  of  the  cliS 
from  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  the  scheme  includes 
the  reclamation  of  about  three  acres  of  land  and 
the  construction  of  a promenade,  which  will 
raeasnro  20  ft.  at  the  narrowest  part.  The  lop 
of  the  wall  will  be  18  ft.  above  high-water 
mark,  and  the  cliff  between  this  and  the  Moor 
level  will  bo  terraced,  the  promenade  asphalted 
and  protected  by  iron  railings,  thus  forming  one 
of  the  finest  marine  promenades  in  the  country. 
Near  to  the  Heugh  Battery,  where  a large  area  of 
ground  is  reclaimed,  it  is  proposed  to  place  a 
sea-water  swimming-bath,  with  penstocks  so 
that  tho  water  can  bo  renewed  each  tide.  At  . 
intervals  inclines  are  to  be  constructed,  placing 
the  foreshore  and  Moorin  communication.  The 
wall  is  to  bo  constructed  of  concrete  blocks, 
varying  in  size,  and  will  weigh  from  three  to 
five  tons  each.  The  foundation  blocks  which 
are  let  into  the  limestono  rock  will  be  protected 
by  an  apron.  The  contract  was  signed  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Matthews,  Bolton,  on  the  27th  of  January 
last,  his  tender  being  23,3191.,  and  the  interval 
has  been  occupied  in  laying  down  a railway 
and  making  blocks.  Mr.  H.  Mair  is  the  engi- 
neer for  the  work,  and  it  is  being  carried  out 
under  his  superintendence. 

J/ull.— At  a meeting  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  resignation  of  tho 
Borough  Engineer  of  Hull,  Alderman  Leake  in 
the  chair,  the  ten  candidates  selected  at  the 
previous  meeting  attended  and  stated  their 
qualifications.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
selected  to  appear  before  the  Town  Coancil  for 
final  selection  ; — W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer. 
Cardiff ; E.  J.  Mawbey,  Borough  Engineer, 
King’s  Lynn;  J.  Stafford,  Borough  Engineer, 
Burnley;  A.  G.  E.  Thoms,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Wolverhampton  ; A.  E.  White,  Assistant 
Borough  Engineer,  Hull;  J.  F.  Worth,  Borough 
Engineer,  Burslem. — Alderman  Stnart  moved, 
and  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit,  M.P.,  seconded,  “ That 
having  seen  the  ten  selected  candidates,  and 
being  of  opinion  that  none  of  them  possess 
qualifications  superior  to  those  of  Mr.  White, 
Hull,  it  be  a recommendation  to  the  Council  to 
offer  Mr.  White  the  appointment  at  4001.  per 
annum.”  Eight  voted  for  the  resolutiou  and 
six  against,  and  it  was  carried.  The  salary 
offered  in  the  advertisement  was  5001.  per  aun. 

Keyiner  (Sussex). — The  new  railway  station 
at  Keymer,  on  the  Brighton  main  line,  is  now 
opened.  It  is  situated  about  150  yards 
north  of  the  old  station,  and  close  to  the 
World’s  End  Arch.  The  lino  runs  considerably 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
sequently a large  expenditure  has  had  to  be  in- 
curred in  banking  up  for  the  new  station.  The 
station  is  approached  on  either  side  by  long 
flights  of  steps.  The  ticket-office  is  on  the  east 
side,  and  communication  between  the  platforms 
■will  be  established  by  means  of  a short  snbway. 
The  ticket-office  is  below  the  level  of  the  plat- 
forms,  and  is  built  of  pitch-pine,  painted  stone 
colour  with  chocolate  decorations.  The  plat- 
forms are  of  great  length,  and  are  built  on  the 
standard  height  introduced  by  Mr.  Stroudley. 
The  facings  are  of  brick  and  the  surface  chie^y 


of  gravel.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Longley 
& Sons,  of  Crawley,  and  tho  building  of  the 
station  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Joues,  of 
Brighto'n. 

Kingston-on-Thames. — The  building  known  as  : 
the  Old  Grammar  School  (but  really  the  Free 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  built  by  John 
Lovekyn  iu  tho  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century)  has  been  re-opened  for  use  as  a school- 
room in  connexion  with  the  Grammar  School. 
Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  adjacent  school- 
house,  and  the  decay  of  the  external  stonework, 
the  building  was  in  a dilapidated  and  dangerous 
condition,  and  required  extensive  repairs,  which 
have  beeu  executed  by  Messrs.  Oldridge  <Sr  Sons, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Style, 
A.R.I.B.A.  The  chapil  is  internally  about 
38  ft.  by  17  ft.,  with  windows  at  both  ends  and 
at  the  sides,  and  octagonal  turrets  at  the 
eastern  angles.  It  is  built  of  flint  and  chalk, 
with  dressings,  Ac.,  of  Surrey  fire-etone. 
Great  care  has  beeu  taken  to  preserve 
the  original  stonework,  and  the  stones  used 
for  the  repairs  to  tho  windows,  Ac.,  was  pro- 
cured from  quarries  near  Reigate.  The  Surrey 
Archmological  Society  have  taken  active  steps 
for  the  preservation  of  this  building,  and  a 
very  complete  history  of  the  chapel  and  its 
founders  has  been  written  by  Major  Heales, 
F.S.A.  The  cost  of  the  repairs  to  the  chapel 
and  the  class-rooms,  and  erection  of  boundary 
walla,  Ac.,  amounted  to  more  than  600/.,  which 
has  been  raised  entirely  by  vnlimtary  contribu- 
tions through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Guilford,  of 
Surbiton,  the  ohairoian  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Endowed  Schools. 

Newcasile-under-Lijm^. — Tho  memorial  stones 
of  a new  Temperauce  HaU  here  have  been  laid. 
Tt  is  proposed  t.n  erect  the  hall,  ns  hiirh  as  the 
first  floor,  of  blue  bricks  with  stono  dressings, 
the  basement  being  occupied  with  rooms  for 
committee  and  lodge  meetings,  kitchen  accom- 
modation for  tea  meetings,  Ac.  Above  this  will 
he  erected  nn  iron  bnilding,  which  has  recently 
been  used  as  a church.  This  building  is  68  ft. 
long  and  33  ft.  Gin.  wide,  nud  will  accommo- 
date from  500  to  600  persons.  It  will  have  a 
bell-turret  and  porch  at  the  front  in  Bridge- 
street,  and  the  interior  will  be  fitted  up  and 
seated  in  pitch  pine.  T»Ir.  E.  Jones,  architect, 
will  superintend  the  erection  of  the  hall ; the 
contractors  being  Mr.  Whitehousc,  of  Silverdale, 
for  the  brickwork  ; Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Newcastle, 
for  the  stonework  ; and  Mr.  J Bennett,  of  New- 
castle, for  the  woodwork.  Tho  total  cost  will 
be  about  450?. 

Ramsey  (Isle  of  Man). — Anew  landing-pier  has 
just  been  opened  at  Ramsey.  It  has  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Head,  Wrightson,  A Co.,  of  Stockton- 
on-Tees.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Routledge, 
their  resident  manager  at  that  port.  The  plans 
were  prepared  by  Sir  John  Coode,  and  were 
carried  nut  under  the  saperiutendence  of  Mr. 
James  Walker,  resident  engineer  on  the  island 
under  the  Harbour  Commissioners.  Tho  abut- 
ment of  the  pier,  which  was  constructed  by 
Mr.  John  Looney,  is  of  great  strengtli,  and  is 
composed  of  dressed  stone,  capped  with  Port 
St.  Mary  limestone,  and  the  bulwark  is  a solid 
mass  of  concrete  and  large  quarried  stones  laid 
on  edge.  There  is  a strong  open  grating  of 
iron  over  the  bulwark,  so  as  to  allow  heavy  seas 
to  passthrough  at  high  water,  without  inflicting 
any  injury  to  the  deck  of  the  pier.  The  columns 
in  the  open  part  of  the  pier  are  built  of  sectional 
wrought  iron,  and  are  hollow.  They  have  been 
screwed  into  the  clay  to  a depth  of  about  15  ft., 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  are  strutted  with 
double  X'iruQ  struts,  aud  are  tied  with  24-in. 
tie-rods,  with  right  and  left  handed  nnions  on 
the  rods.  Tho  columns  are  capped  with  heavy 
cast-iron  caps,  forming  a bed  for  the  girders, 
which  are  built  on  the  lattice  principle,  on  a 
span  of  40  ft.  each.  The  centre  girders  are 
stronger  than  the  others,  being  double-plated  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  the  increased  strength 
being  requisite  in  order  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  tramway  which  will  run  along  the  middle 
of  the  deck.  There  are  forty-nine  of  these 
spans,  of  40  ft.  each,  and  in  addition  there  are 
six  spans  of  20  ft.  each,  which  form  tho  stiffen- 
ing bars,  and  are  18  ft.  wider  than  the  other 
portion  of  the  pier,  which  is  20  ft.  wide.  The 
open  work  extends  seawards  a distance  of 
1,880  ft.,  and  at  the  outer  end  is  a semi-solid 
work,  of  280  ft.,  which,  gives  a total  length  of 
2,160  ft,,  or  720  yards, — only  160  yards  short  of 
half  a mile.  The  semi-solid  head  is  composed 
of  six  rows  of  sectional  columns  abreast,  similar 
to  those  in  the  open-work,  but  of  heavier  mate- 
rial, and  constructed  on  the  eame  system. 


Rotherham. — The  first  or  north-east  corm 
stone  of  the  new  ward  of  the  Rothcrhai 
Hospital  and  Dispensary  has  just  been  laid  wit 
Masonic  ceremonial.  The  addition  coupists  i 
a centre  ward  situate  on  the  sonth  side  of  tli 
present  building,  and  gives  accommodation  ft 
twenty  additional  beds.  The  floor  will  he  ( 
polished  oak.  and  the  walls  plastered  for  p dii 
ing,  with  open-timbered  roof.  Ventilation 
provided  by  Shcriiighani'M  inlet  ventil.itors  an 
Boyle’s  extractors.  'J'he  walling  is  to  be  ( 
Tliryb^-rgh  stone,  and  tbe  roofs  will  be  covere 
with  blue  slates.  The  work,  which  is  estimate 
to  cost  1,000?.,  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr,  M 
Seiles,  contractor,  of  Rotherham,  from  the  plar 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Tucoi 
architect  and  surveyor,  Rotherham. 

Scarborough. — A few  days  since  Mr.  Arnol 
Taylor,  one  of  tbe  Inspectors  of  tho  Luo 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  tli 
Town  Hall,  Scarborough,  to  consider  the  appl 
cation  of  the  'rown  Coiiucil  for  sanction  1 
borrow  27,000?.  for  constructing  a sea  wa 
and  marine  drive,  aud  1,100?.  for  public  wall 
and  pleasure  grounds.  Tho  ’Town  Cler 
(Mr.  G.  Dippie)  explained  tho  application  fc 
the  loan  of  27,000?.  for  the  North  Cli 
Improvement,  and  reminded  tlie  inspectc 
that  a provisional  order  had  been  grants 
in  1883,  enabling  the  Corporation  to  purchae 
the  North  Cliff  land  and  lay  it  out  in  pleasui 
grounds.  That  order  was  granted  aft£ 
inquiry  by  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  and  1 
would  remember  that  one  of  the  grounds  t 
the  application  was  that  ns  a largo  portion  < 
the  cliff  had  fallen  down  and  endangered  th 
Blenheim  - road,  tho  Corporation  then  ha 
deemed  it  necessary  to  purchase  the  whole  of  tfc 
cliff.  Eventually  it  was  done  at  a cost  of  3,700? 
but  the  purchase  had  been  a good  deal  clelayed,s 
well  as  tho  carrying  out  of  the  works,  from  th 
fact  that  tho  Scarborough  and  Whitby  Railwa 
Company  contemplated  making  a railway  an 
tunnel  through  the  cliff.  That  had  been  abai 
boned,  aud  what  the  Corporation  now  wante 
was  to  carry  out  the  works  of  the  sea  wall,  Ac 
which  had  been  so  delayed.  Mr.  Dippie  the 
explained  what  course  had  been  taken  by  th 
Corporation,  and  the  petitions  presented  urgin 
them  to  carry  out  the  long  delayed  work,  an 
he  also  referred  to  the  plana  prepared  by  S: 
John  Coode  for  constructing  a sea  wall  an 
public  promenade,  including  the  North  Cliff,  an 
passing  round  the  Castle  Cliff,  and  said  that  th 
plan  now  proposed  and  for  which  the  loan  ws 
asked,  was  part  of  that  scheme.  In  Fehruar 
last,  the  matter  was  again  before  tho  Counoi 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  go  on  wit 
the  work,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Elliott,  eng 
neer,  wa*!  engaged  to  prepare  the  necessar 
plans.  Up  to  this  time  no  memorial  c 
opposition  bad  been  presented  or  offere 
on  the  part  of  tbe  South  Cliff  people,  but  at 
subsequent  meeting  a deputation  from  th 
South  Cliff  ratepayers  attended,  and  presente 
a memorial  praying  that  the  time  was  inei 
pedient  to  carry  out  works  involving  so  grej 
an  expenditure.  Subsequently  amendment 
were  proposed  in  the  Council,  but  negatived  b 
a large  majority.  Mr.  Dippio  concluded  b 
stating  that  the  Corporation  had  for  a Ion 
time  contemplated  this  work  on  account  of  it 
necessity,  from  the  wearing  away  of  the  cliff  b 
the  action  of  the  sea,  and  the  Borough  Engiuee 
would  show  how  much  had  been  wached  awa 
daring  recent  years.  He  added  that  the  wor 
would  not  be  a burden  to  tbe  town,  as  they  ha 
power  to  borrow  double  the  amount  of  thei 
rateable  value,  which  was  163,000?.,  and  thei 
indebtedness  was  only  75,000?. 

Stratford-on-Avon. — At  the  quarterly  meetin 
of  tho  Town  Council,  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  tli 
Sanitary  and  Highways  Committee  produced 
detailed  report  from  a sub-committee  recon 
mending  that  the  work  of  laying  out  the  Bar 
croft  property,  near  the  Memorial  Theatri 
should  be  proceeded  with,  the  estimated  cos 
being  900?.  The  work  comprises  the  pnllin 
down  of  tbe  old  buildings  at  present  standing  o 
the  property,  and  tho  laying  out  of  the  ground 
as  a place  of  public  recreation,  the  details  < 
the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  done  to  t 
decided  later  on.  The  time  named  for  tl 
completion  of  the  undertaking  is  November  ( 
next  year. 

Staines. — Tbe  pumping  - engines  at  tl; 
Staines  Waterworks  have  been  duplicated  h 
Messrs.  Merryweatber  A Sons,  the  machitiei 
consisting  of  horizontal  30-horae  boilers,  wit 
engine  and  pair  of  improved  deep-well  pumps 
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Oalhy. — Dalby  Church,  near  Terrington,  was 
apened  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  the 
h ult.,  after  restoration,  prior  to  which  it 
3 in  a very  damp  end  neglected  condition. 
3 massive  chancel  walls  have  embattled  para- 
s,  strong  buttresses,  and  a barrel- vaulted 
ne  roof.  The  other  roofs  are  plain,  and  were 
"ered  with  red  tiles  (now  replaced  with  Welsh 
:es),  which  gave  to  the  building  a most 
inviting  appearance.  A new  south  porch  of 
n timber  work  has  been  erected,  and  a new 
he  bell  gable  at  the  west  end,  and  the  interior 
the  church  has  been  refitted  with  new  doors, 
n pitch-pine  seats,  new  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
1 reredos.  The  work  has  cost  over  300Z. 
13  architects  were  Jtessrs.  Domain  & Hrierley, 
rk.  The  contractors  were  Mr.  Wood,  mason, 
iwsby ; Messrs.  Lacy  & Son,  carpenters, 
iwsby  ; Messrs.  Ileid  A Sons,  joiner?,  Leeds  ; 
f.  Mr.  Geo.  Ilodgson,  plumber  and  glazier, 
viijghara. 

\!aston  (Dri^stol). — A site  for  the  new  church 
ho  proposed  new  district  of  St.  Thomas  the 
)8blo,  Eastville,  has  been  secured  through 
' generosity  of  a member  of  the  committee. 
> church  is  intended  to  serve  forapopula- 
t of  5, COO,  of  whom  nearly  5,000  will  be  taken 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mark,  Easton,  and  the 
lainder  out  of  the  parish  of  Fishponds.  The 
rict  will  embrace  also  a small  portion  of  the 
ish  of  Stapleton.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a 
rch  accommodating  780  persons,  the  esti- 
;ed  cost  of  which,  according  to  the  plans 
pared  by  Mr.  II.  C.  M.  Hirst,  architect  to 
I committee,  will  be  about  6,OOOZ.  This  is  to 
carried  out  in  two  sections,  the  former  of 
ch  is  estimated  to  cost  3,800L,  and  to  contain 
umniodation  for  ISO  persons. 

’’air/ord.' — On  the  29th  ult.  a vestry  meeting 
1 held  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
the  church  roof,  more  especially  with 
3rence  to  that  of  the  nave.  The  vicar 
lained  that  during  the  process  of  “ cob- 
ibing  ” the  roof  it  was  discovered  that  one 
.be  rafters  was  loose,  and  upon  closer  ob- 
ration  symptoms  were  discovered  which, 
ho  opinion  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens, 
ed  for  a closer  examination.  Having  called 
trustees  of  the  church  lands  charity  into 
snltation,  it  was  determined  to  ask  Mr. 
dwin,  builder,  to  make  n survey,  and  he,  after 
lost  careful  examination,  made  a report, 
ch  was  to  the  effect  that  practically  little 
rt  of  a now  roof  was  required.  Mr.  Baldwin 
laced  a rough  sketch,  showing  what  parts 
the  roof  were  most  decayed,  namely,  the 
:e  and  some  of  the  principals.  Some  two 
hreo  of  the  rafters  which  were  taken  down 

0 also  produced ; they  were  in  a state  of 
ly  amounting  to  rottenness.  Ultimately  a 
'mittee  was  appointed  to  further  cousider 

matter.  The  TlT/fs  and  Gloucestershire 
idard,  from  whose  columns  we  extract  these 
-.iculars,  does  not  make  mention  of  any 
litect  having  been  consulted  in  the  matter. 
ood  Easte)'. — The  parish  church  of  Good 
ter,  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a fire 
Sunday,  March  22ad,  1885,  has  just  been 
pened  by  the  Bishop  of  Colchester.  So 
■h  damage  was  done  by  the  fire  that, 
ideally,  a new  church  had  to  be  built. 

1 much  time  was  allowed  to  elapse  after  the 
:.atro]ih0  before  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  archi- 
, Chelmsford,  was  commissioned  to  get  out 
s,  and  the  tender  of  Mr.  Walter  Letch, 
,der,  of  Braintree,  for  1,8501.  was  accepted. 

plans  included  a new  oak  tower  and  spire, 
i a total  height  of  109  ft.,  a new  open* 
sered  roof  to  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  a 
west  wall,  and  the  restoration  of  the  south 
;h.  The  chancel  was  re-tiled,  the  plaster 
taken  off  outside,  and  the  interior  had  to  be 
tely  renovated.  The  old  character  of  the 
;r  and  spire  have  been  adhered  to,  except 
, the  spire  has  been  covered  with  oak 
gles  instead  of  boarding.  Messrs.  Warner 
5 recast  and  rebung  the  three  bells.  The 
'ch  is  now  heated  by  one  of  Porritt’s 
iratus.  While  the  work  of  the  church  was 
jrogress  two  arches  were  discovered  and 
led  out  on  either  side  of  the  present 
icel  arch,  and  in  one  of  them  some  old 
'ting  is  discernible.  The  total  coat  of  the 
^ration  was  about  2,300L 
'^nnington.  — A new  pulpit  has  just  been 
ted  in  the  Church  of  St.John  the  Divine,  Ken- 
ton, which  was  built  some  years  since  from 
designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Street.  The  pulpit, 
’h,  including  the  pedestal  upon  which  it 


stands,  is  entirely  of  oak,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  of  Upper  Baker-street.  It  is  octagonal  in 
plan,  the  several  panels  being  elaborately 
carved  with  full-length  figures  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  arranged  in  pairs,  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  each  angle,  On  the  south  side,  nt  the 
top,  is  St.  Peter  carrying  the  keys,  and  below 
him  is  St.  Andrew.  In  the  next  division  at  the 
top  is  St.  James  the  Great,  represented  as  a 
pilgrim  with  a staff,  and  below  him  St.  John, 
represented  as  bolding  the  chalice  and  eagle. 
In  the  adjoining  divisions,  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
are  St.  Philip  bearing  a cross,  St.  Bartholomew, 
St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Matthew.  In  the  divisions 
on  the  north  aide  are  figures  of  St.  James  the 
Less,  St.  Jude,  St.  Simon,  and  St.  Matthias.  In 
the  panels  which  form  the  background  of  the 
pulpit,  and  beneath  the  octagonal  canopy,  are 
figures  representing  the  four  great  doctors  of 
the  Latin  Church.  On  the  north  side,  at  the 
top,  is  St.  Jerome,  and  beneath  him  .St. 
Augustine,  carrying  a pastoral  staff  and 
wearing  a mitre;  and  on  the  south  side,  at 
the  top,  is  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  carrying  a 
book  in  the  right  hand  and  a crozier  in  the  left, 
and  below  him  is  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  wearing 
a mitre.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  Bloomsbury. 

Middleton  (Yuries).—  A few  days  since,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  re-opened  the  parish 
church  of  Middleton,  near  Pickering,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  meat  commodious  village 
churches  in  the  district.  The  restoration 
included  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
church.  The  work  began,  we  believe,  in  ISRI, 
and  at  first  was  mainly  directed  to  the  nave 
and  the  exterior.  Up  to  188-1  the  church  was 
very  damp,  and  had  become  dilapidated  in 
places,  hence  a moat  important  improvement 
was  first  effected  in  taking  up  the  old  pavement, 
clearing  out  the  wet  soil,  and  patting  in  a layer 
of  concrete.  A solid  wood  block  flooring  was 
laid  within  the  stalls,  and  neat  stone-pnving 
in  the  passage-ways.  New  oaken  seats  have 
replaced  the  old  ones,  and  in  this  particular 
care  has  been  taken  to  match  the  four  four- 
teenth-century stalls,  which  have  been  retained 
in  the  chancel.  The  arch  dividing  the  nave  and 
chancel  was  rebuilt,  the  tower  arch  repaired 
and  cleansed,  the  fine  south  doorway  restored, 
and  other  internal  work  was  done  to  the  nave, 
the  restoration  of  which  was  kept  almost  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  the  chancel,  in  order  Co  inter- 
fere as  little  as  possible  with  the  services  in 
church.  The  chancel  was  thelast  feature  restored, 
and  Mr.  C.  Hodgson-Fowler,  of  Durham,  the 
architect,  has  given  particular  attention  to  this 
section  of  the  restoration,  as  the  old  chancel  had 
been  altered,  subsequent  to  the  year  IGOO,  to  a 
form  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  original 
style.  Some  of  the  walls  were  also  in  very 
bad  condition,  the  roof  decayed,  and  the  base- 
ments damp,  hence  it  was  determined  to  raze 
and  rebuild  the  chancel  completely.  This  has 
just  been  done  to  a now  design  in  the  Late 
Decorated  style.  The  new  roof  is  of  oak, 
double-boarded  for  warmth,  and  is  covered  with 
Westmoreland  slates.  The  floor  has  been  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  floor  of  the  nave, 
and  is  now  dry  and  comfortable.  New  seats 
and  desks  of  oak  have  also  been  inserted.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  restoration  has  been  about 
1,700?.  The  contractor  for  the  earlier  works 
was  the  late  Mr.  T.  Wood,  of  Pickering;  for  the 
chancel,  &c.  Messrs.  Dennison,  of  York,  and 
Messrs.  Brown  & Oldfield,  builders,  of  Maltou. 
Mr.  C.  Hodgson-Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham, 
was  the  architect. 

Rodmersham. — An  oak  reredos  has  recently 
been  erected  in  Rodmersham  Parish  Church. 
In  design  it  harmonises  with  the  oak  sedilia, 
parclose,  and  chancel  screens,  for  which  this 
church  is  noted.  The  sedilia  are  of  fourteenth- 
century  work,  with  a baldachino  or  crested 
canopy,  and  the  principal  features  of  the  new 
reredos  are  a central  projecting  canopy  or 
baldachino,  based  on  the  lines  of  the  old  sedilia, 
with  foliated  gablet  in  front,  terminating  with 
a bold  carved  final  and  a carved  returned 
cornice,  surmouuted  by  biattishing  on  each 
side  of  the  gablet.  The  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  at  their 
Birmingham  works,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  Leonard  Grant,  architect,  of  Sittingbourne. 

Stafford. — An  eff<jrt  is  now  being  made  to 
complete  the  restoration  of  St.  Chad’s  Church, 
Stafford,  by  building  the  north  transept.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  R.  Griffiths,  who  has  prepared 
plans  on  the  line  laid  down  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  the  work  is  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward  so  as  to  be  finished  by  All  Saints’  Day, 


November  Ist.  During  the  excavation,  an  old 
wall  was  found  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
tower,  which  (says  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser) 
proves  almost  without  doubt  that  there  was  a 
transept  originally.  The  new  transept  will  be 
Norman  in  character,  and  will  bo  connected 
with  the  choir  with  a Decorated  arch,  similar 
to  the  one  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel; 
there  will  also  be  another  entrance  to  the 
church  from  St.  Chad’s-passage,  which  will  be 
a great  convenience.  The  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Lowe  & Sons,  of  Borton-on-Trent. 
There  will  be  accommodation  for  sixty-seven 
people,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  work  will 
probably  be  about  7C0?. 

Weijmouth. — The  corner  stone  of  the  new 
aisle  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Weymouth,  has 
been  laid  by  Mrs.  Wordsworth.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Crickmay  & Son,  the  builder  being 
Mr.  A.  Clarke. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Beverley.— Oa  the  3rd  inat.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Congregational  Chapel  was  laid 
at  Beverley,  by  Mr.  Edwaid  Crossley,  M.P.,  of 
Halifax.  The  new  building  is  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a chapel  just  taken  down.  It  will 
accommodate  about  500  people,  and  the  design 
is  Decorated  Gothic  in  style.  The  material 
will  bo  of  red  brick,  with  Ancaster  stone  dress- 
ings. Mr.  B.  Thompson,  of  Hull,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  R.  Potts,  of  Beverley,  the  builder. 

Burton  • on  • Trent.  — On  the  24th  ult.  the 
memorial  atones  of  a new  Baptist  Chapel  in 
Derby-street  were  laid.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Greening,  architect, 
Birmingham,  and  a contract  has  been  signed 
with  Mr.  H.  C.  Mellors,  of  the  Borough-road, 
to  execute  the  work,  the  price  being  about 
1,800?.  The  chapel  will  be  about  55  ft.  long 
by  38  ft.  wide,  and  a gallery  will  be  carried 
round  the  two  sides  and  front  end  of  the  build- 
ing, accommodation  being  provided  for  600 
people.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  with 
Bath  stone  dressings. 

i’nsfbourni’.— The  new  Baptist  Chapel  in 
Ceylon-place  has  been  opened.  It  is  built  of 
red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  provides 
accommodation  for  660  persons.  Mr.  J.  Wills,  of 
Derby,  is  the  architect.  'The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  4,000?. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Ripon  Cathedral. — Last  week  Messrs.  Burli- 
son  & Grylls,  of  London,  commenced  the 
insertion  of  a new  west  window  in  Ripon 
Cathedral.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral  know  that  though  a 
largo  sum  was  spent  in  inserting  the  present 
geometrical  tracery  in  the  west  window,  its 
effect  was  scarcely  noticeable,  and  there  has 
long  been  a desire  to  fully  complete  the 
cathedral  restoration  by  placing  in  the  west 
window  a prominent  Scriptural  subject.  The 
window  now  being  fixed  will  commemorate 
the  two  late  Bishops  of  Ripon, — Archbishop 
Longley  and  Bishop  Bickerstoth,  and  will  con- 
sist of  two  tiers,  each  containing  five  lights.  In 
the  lower  tier  the  parable  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins  is  represented  as  follows: — In 
the  south  side  light  the  ten  virgins  are  seen 
sleeping.  The  north  side  light  represents  their 
awakening:  the  five  foolish  viiginp,  who  were 
surprised,  eagerly  asking  for  oil.  In  the 
adjoining  light  on  the  north,  the  five  foolish 
virgins  are  going  to  buy  oil,  while  correspond- 
ingly on  the  south  side  the  wise  virgins  are 
setting  out  to  meet  the  Bridegroom.  In  the 
centre  the  striking  scene  of  the  closed  door, 
and  the  de.spair  of  the  foolish  virgins,  is 
forcibly  represented.  In  the  higher  portion 
of  the  three  central  lights  in  this  tier  are  seen 
the  bridal  party  going  into  the  feast;  the  bride- 
groom going  to  the  bride  and  marriage  feast. 
In  the  upper  portion  of  the  central  of  the 
liigher  tier  of  lights  our  Lord  is  represented  in 
majesty,  while  in  the  two  lights  on  each  side 
are  angels  with  mnsical  instruments.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  three  central  lights  is 
devoted  to  “The  Queen  in  gold  of  ()phir,’’ 

“ The  Archangel  St.  Michael  with  trumpet,’’ 
and  “ The  daughter  offering  with  the  rich  their 
gifts.”  The  lower  portion  of  these  lights  is 
filled  with  companies  of  faithful  worshippers. 
In  the  south-side  light  “the  blessed”  are 
represented  “entering  the  Heavenly  City,” 
while  on  the  north  “ the  wicked  ” are  seen 
“ driven  away  by  angels.” 
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St.  Giles's  Catludral,  Edinburgh. — The  Bruce 
memorial  window,  which  has  just  been  placed 
in  the  west  end  of  the  naye  of  St.  Giles’s,  is  a 
very  marked  addition  to  the  decoration  of  the 
cathedral.  It  is  by  Cottier,  of  London.  The 
subject  of  the  window  is  “ The  Prophets,” — 
“ These  are  tlie  prophets  of  whom  our  fathers 
spake,”  as  is  inscribed  on  a scroll  in  old  English 
characters.  The  window  has  five  lights  with 
a transom  in  the  centre,  giving  ten  compart- 
ments, in  each  of  which  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  a prophet  is  placed.  The  tracery 
above  has  been  filled  iu  with  prophetic 
emblems,  — such  as  Ezekiel’s  wheel,  &c.  Read- 
ing from  south  to  north,  there  appear  in  the 
upper  compartments  of  the  window,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  David,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ; and  in 
the  lower  set,  Amos,  Jonah,  Elijah,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi.  In  the  faces  and  habiliments  of 
the  figures  something  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  several  prophets  mentioned  have  been  re- 
produced. "The  Shepherd  King,  attired  in  royal 
robes,  plays  on  his  harp;  Jeremiah,  in  sombre 
raiment,  laments  over  Israel;  while  the  herd- 
man  of  Tekoa  appears  in  peasant’s  costume, 
and  carries  in  bis  baud  a shepherd’s  crook.  The 
figures  are  about  7 ft.  in  height.  An  inscription 
disposed  along  the  pedestals  on  which  the  lower 
figures  stand  tells  that  the  window  is  ‘‘  In 
memory  of  Fanny,  wife  of  R.  T.  Hamilton 
Bruce,  and  daughter  of  John  Bruce.  Died 
8th  August,  1881 5 aged  24.” 


Cbc  Stubenfs  Column. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— VI. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  GRANITES. 

HE  granite  quarries  which  we  propose 
first  to  describe  are  those  situated  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Granite  has  been  used  in  Cornwall  from  time 
immemorial  for  building  and  monumental  pur- 
poses, buhthe  process  of  raising  it  from  quarries 
is  of  recent  origin.  Until  within  the  last 
sixty  years  the  only  granite  used  was  obtained 
from  boulders  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
but  for  all  export  purposes  at  least,  quarrying 
has  entirely  superseded  this  primitive  method, 
and  is  now  a prominent  industry  in  the  county. 
The  quarries  produce  very  large  blocks,  whilst 
the  fact  that  both  fine  and  coarse  grained 
granites  are  obtained  is  sufficient  to  render  it 
capable  of  being  used  for  either  architectural  or 
engineering  work. 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  granites  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
are  coarse-grained,  with  large  felspar  crystals 
scattered  throughout,  and  that  fine-grained 
varieties  are  not  so  common  as  in  some  of  the 
other  districts  to  be  described.  Hangbton  has 
shown  that  some  of  the  white  mica  of  the 
Cornish  granites  is  lepidolite  (lithia  mica), 
whilst  the  black  mica  in  the  same  rocks  is  often 
lepidomelane  (iron-potash  mica).* 

The  principal  granite  quarry-owners  in  the 
districts  under  consideration  are  Messrs.  John 
Freeman  & Sons,  of  Penryn,  and  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Geo.  Freeman,  of  that  firm,  for 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
quarries,  and  also  for  placing  a number  of 
samples  from  the  principal  quarries  at  our  dis- 
posal, for  examination.  This  firm  alone  has 
upwards  of  sixty  quarries  in  Cornwall,  situated 
principally  in  the  large  district  near  Penryn, 
embracing  the  parishes  of  Mabe,  Stithians, 
Constantine,  and  Wendron  ; also  in  Penzance, 
Lnxullian,  and  in  the  district  north  of  Liskeard. 
There  are  shipping-places  at  Penzance,  Penryn, 
Port  Navas  on  the  Helford  river.  Par  Harbour, 
and  Lfioe.  In  these  quarries  rocks  weighing 
from  100  to  2,000  tons  in  solid  masses,  sre  fre- 
quently detached  from  their  native  position. 
The  process  of  quarrying  has  graduallydeveloped 
from  the  most  primitive  methods,  until  now, 
steam  cranes,  rock-drills,  and  other  labour- 
saving  appliances  are  in  use. 

The  granite  area.s  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  five  districts,  and 
a glance  at  the  following  map  will  show  tlieir 
position,  and  the  names  we  propose  to  call 
them. 

Several  patches  of  granite  which  are  detached 
from  these  main  masses  need  not  hero  be  taken 
into  account,  and  any  quarries  in  them  will  be 
referred  to  the  nearest  main  mass. 

1.  Dartmoor  District. 

The  great  mass  of  granite  in  this  district  is 
coarse-grained,  having  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
* Proc.-edings  Royal  Society,  vol,  xtu.,  p.  209. 


the  last  mineral  being  sometimes  white,  at  others 
black,  and  occasionally  they  are  found  together. 
The  stone  is  very  frequently  porpbyritic,  and 
bore  and  there  schorlaceous,*  but  the  latter 
character  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  outskirts 
where  the  granite  adjoins  the  metamorphic 
rocks.  Schorlaceous  granite,  however,  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
mass,  and  there  is  a very  gradual  passage 
between  schorl-rock  (schorl  and  quartz)  and 
ordinary  granite,  in  some  parts.  As  a rule, 
the  mica  disappears  as  the  schorl  becomes 
abundant.  Rarely,  the  rocks  are  composed  of 
quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  schorl  in  about  equal 
proportions.  After  the  mica  has  disappeared, 
the  felspar  generally  goes.  The  mass  is  much 
more  variable  in  composition  at  its  outskirts 
than  anywhere  else. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  granite  work- 
ings of  the  district,  about  which  we  have  gleaned 
information. 

Troicleau-orthy  Quarnj.  — This  quarry  is 
situated  iu  the  western  part  of  Dartmoor,  and 
is  worked  by  Messrs.  John  Freeman  & Sons. 
The  stone  is  of  a red  colour,  being  the  only 
“red”  granite  we  know  of,  in  any  quantity,  iu 
the  south-west  of  England. 

Its  rather  inaccessible  position,  and  the 
irregularity  of  the  structure  of  the  rock,  render 
its  introduction  into  the  market  on  a large 
scale  impracticable,  but  it  is  a very  beautiful 
stone. 

Haytor  Quarries. — These  are  situated  about 
fourteen  miles  south-west  from  Exeter,  and  are 
worked  by  Messrs.  J.  Easton  & Son,  of  that 
city. 


A large  portion  of  London  Bridge  wi 
built  of  it,  and  in  those  days  the  granil 
was  shipped  at  Teignmonth,  being  oarrie 
thither  on  a granite  tramway  for  five  miles  l 
a small  canal,  whence  barges  conveyed  it  t 
tho  ships. 

Wo  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  ths 
at  least  two  or  three  authors  state  that  th 
Haytor  quarries  have  ceased  working,*  an 
although  the  stone  is  not  worked  as  extensive! 
as  formerly,  it  is  incorrect  to  state  that  the 
are  closed. 

Blackenstonc  Quarry. — This  quarry  is  net 
Moreton  Hampstead,  about  eleven  miles  wei 
of  Exeter,  and  Las  been  worked  by  Messr 
J.  Easton  & Son  for  forty  years.  The  stor 
has  a fine  base,  composed  of  felspar,  of  tn 
colours,  light  pink  and  light  green.  The  pn 
portion  of  quartz  does  not  appear  to  be  vei 
largo  ; black  mica  is  fairly  abundant,  bein 
scatteredabout  rather  evenly.  But  the  cbaracU 
of  the  atone  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  lar§ 
porpliyritio  ortboclase  felspars,  of  a light  piu 
colour.  In  some  cases  these  felsp-ara  do  nt 
appear  to  be  so  well  defined  as  in  the  Hayt< 
stone,  occurring  rather  as  patches  of  a brokon-n 
appearance  than  clean  crystals. 

The  stone  splits  easily  with  weilgcs,  and 
worked  into  copings,  kerbs,  steps,  gate-post 
and  rollers. 

Foggintor,  Great  and  I-ittlo  King  Tor,  Sict 
Tor,  Crip  Tor,  and  Inga  Tor,  are  quarri> 
situated  on  Dartmoor,  near  Princetown,  ai 
worked  by  Messrs.  Pethick  Bros.,  of  Plymout 
They  are  about  fom-teen  miles  from  Plymout 
the  port  of  shipment,  and  are  connected  wif 


2.  St.  Breward.  3.  Lurullian.  4.  Penryn.  6.  Penzance. 
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The  earliest  quarrying  operations  in  Dartmoor 
“ Forest”  on  a large  scale  were  at  Haytor,  and 
very  large  quantities  were  sent  to  London  by 
the  Haytor  Granite  Company.  The  company, 
after  several  years  abandoned,  these  workings 
and  removed  to  Foggintor,  near  Prince  Town 
where  it  carried  on  extensive  works  and 
raised  large  quantities  of  granite,  bub  eventu- 
ally wound  up  some  twenty  years  ago.  Since 
then, however,  the  quarries  have  been  re-opened, 
as  we  have  seen. 

The  stone  at  Haytor  appears  to  have  a fine- 
grained base,  of  a light  greenish  grey  colour; 
the  felspar  is  of  two  tints,  white  and  light 
green,  being  distributed  evenly  over  the  atone. 
Mica  is  very  plentiful,  the  prevailing  colour 
being  black,  but  it  approaches  brown  in  places. 
Tho  quartz  is  of  the  ordinary  clear  crystalline 
character.  Much  of  the  rock  quarried  at 
Haytor  is  wholly  composed  as  above,  but  a 
considerable  proportion  has,  iu  addition,  some 
fine  large  orthoclasc  felspars  distributed  por- 
phyritically.  These  spars  are  frequently  2 in. 
or  3 in.  in  length,  are  white,  usually  exhibit 
twining,  and  seem  to  lie  in  some  cases  approxi- 
mately in  the  same  direction.  Very  large 
stones  may  be  obtained,  and  some  time  since,  a 
piece  about  45  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  12  ft.  was  shifted, 
it  is  worked  principally  for  monumental  pur- 
poses, but  may  also  be  utilised  for  steps, 
kerbs,  ikc.,  being  taken  to  Bovey  station,  about 
four  miles,  and  sent  by  rail  to  Exeter. 

• I.e.,  hsTing  schorl  (a  black  mineral)  in  addition  to 
the  three  essential  minerals. 


the  Princetown  railway,  which  runs  by  a sidii 
direct  into  the  quarries. 

The  granite  from  the  Swell  Tor  quarry  is  : 
two  colours,  grey  and  blue ; the  blue  appea 
to  be  a good  hard,  compact  stone,  and  is  large 
used  for  street  work,  kerbs,  &c. 

The  breakwater,  fort,  aud  defences  aron* 
Plymouth  arc  built  of  Dartmoor  granite. 

Between  the  Dartmoor  aud  St.  Brew’a\ 
districts  is  a litfclo  patch  of  granite  geuerali 
known  under  the  name  of  Kit  Hill.  t)n  it  t 
Kit  Hill,  Tamar,  and  Gunnislake  quarries  sh 
situated,  and  although  nothing  very  large  fa- 
been  done  in  the  way  of  raising  tho  stone,  y 
many  people  know  of  it  by  reason  of  tho  circi 
lars  issued  to  the  public  giving  a full  account 
pi’ospective  work.  The  grain  of  tho  rock  is  fit 
and  the  position  of  the  quarries,  near  t 
Tamar,  no  doubt  looks  tempting  for  work  ai 
easy  carriage ; but  tho  uncertain  quality,  ai 
being  so  full  of  joints,  has  hitherto  debarred  i 
extensive  use. 

2.  St,  Brcu-(trd  District. 

The  mineralogical  composition  of  this  luai 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Dartmoor,  beii: 
principally  made  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  ti 
micas.  It  is  frequently  porpbyritic,  not  pf 
ticularly  scborlaceons,  though  small  crystals  . 
schorl  are  sometimes  found,  chiefly  towards  t, 
south.  Near  St.  Clear  all  four  minerals  a 
present. 

• Bee  “ Guide  to  Mue.  Prac.  Geol.,”  p.  36,  quoted 
Hull's  “Building  and  Ornam.  Stoiles/’  p.  35  ; anditmi 
ton’s  “ Build,  Const.,''  part  lii.,  Materials,  p.  18. 
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The  Cheesewring  Quarries  comprise  the 
heesewriDg  quarries  proper,  and  Kilraar  and 
earah  Tor.  They  are  all  ^7orked  by  Messrs.  J. 
reemau  & Sons,  on  the  property  of  the  Duchy 
• Cornwall,  being  situated  about  six  miles 
Drth  of  Liskeard.  The  produce  is  sent  direct 
> the  shipping-port  of  Looe  over  the  Liskeard 
ad  Caradon  Railway,  which  is  connected  with 
le  quarries. 

The  stone  is  coarsely  crystalline,  each 
ineral  being  easily  distinguished,  and  although 
le  orthoclase  felspar  in  places  is  rather  large, 
le  rock  cannot  be  said  to  bo  very  porphjritic. 
bis  mineral  is  quite  white,  and  some  of  the 
ore  regular  crystals  exhibit  twinning.  The 
icas  aro  black,  white,  and  brown.  Of  these 
le  first  is  most  abundant.  Quartz  is  clear  and 
■ansparent. 

Tho  compact  manner  in  which  the  minerals 
raposing  this  stone  are  arranged,  together 
itli  the  fact  that  such  large  blocks  can  be 
atained,  renders  it  unquestionably  one  of  the 
)8t  granites  for  large  engineering  purposes. 

De  Lank  or  Eddysfone  Quarries.  — These 
■0  situated  near  Bodmin,  and  are  worked  by 
essrs.  H.  Shearer  & Co. 

The  constituents  of  the  rock  are  two  species 
■ felspar,  one  orthoclase,  the  other  a triclinic 
Ispar,  which  exhibit  in  some  eases  a somewhat 
•anulated  structure.  There  aro  two  species  of 
ica,  biotite  (black),  and  muscovite  (silvery 
hite).  A large  proportion  of  quartz  is  present, 
id  here  and  there  a very  few  exceedingly 
innte  crystals  of  apatite.  Tho  quartzose 
irtions  consist  of  small  crystalline  grains,  and 
lero  appears  to  be  little  or  no  hornblende,  no 
, ’rites,  and  magnetite  if  present  is  only  repre- 
inted  by  a few  exceedingly  minute  specks. 

The  following  is  the  approximate  mineral 
institution  of  the  De  Lank  granite,  by  Mr. 
rank  Rutley,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
srmyn-street,  S.W.,  arrived  at  by  an  adapta- 
Dii  of  Delessu’s  method  : — 


Orthoclase  felspar 30 

Triclintc  do 6 

Magnesian  mica  (biotite) 7 

Potash  mica  (muscovite) 11 

Quartz 46 


100 

Its  colour  is  of  a uniform  light  grey,  and 
,ere  is  little  or  no  tendency  of  the  stone  to 
jcome  porphyritic,  as  far  as  we  can  see. 

Large  blocks  are  obtained,  and  the  joints 
a so  regular  that  they  require  but  little 
asting  to  shift  them  out  of  their  natural 
>0ition.  The  resources  of  the  quarries  are 
•actically  unlimited,  and  the  facility  with 
hich  the  stone  can  be  supplied  may  be 
dged  by  the  remarks  of  Sir  James  Douglass, 
Qgineer-in-Chief  to  the  Trinity  Ilouse,  in  the 
scuseion  which  took  place  on  the  “New 
ddyatone  Lighthouse”  (built  of  Do  Lank 
•anite)  at  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  on 
e 27th  November,  1883,  when  he  pointed  out 
at  the  granite  contractors  had  completed 
eir  work  six  mouths  wilhin  the  specified 
ne, — three  years. 

This  granite  has  also  been  used  for  the 
nails  Hock  Lighthouse,  and  in  works  at 
artland,  Devonport,  Biackfriars  Bridge,  &c. 

is  shipped  at  Wadebridge,  on  the  river 
imel,  within  Padstow  Harbour. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  BPECIFIOATIONS. 

6,688,  Street  Paving.  A.  de  St.  Dalmas. 
Instead  of  tho  wooden  blocks  now  in  use  for  street 
'ing,  which  absorb  water  and  deleterious  matter, 
)cks  of  compressed  paper  pulp  or  similar  porous 
iterial,  impregnated  with  a compound  of  coal- 
st  and  oil  in  suitable  proportions,  are  used.  This 
IS  claimed  is  an  important  sanitary  improvement, 
co.'il-dust  prevents  decay  and  pn-evonts  the 
sorption  of  foul  matter,  it  enters  the  pores  of 
3 blocks,  aud  being  of  a gritty  character,  lorm.s  an 
jellent  surface,  not  so  liable  to  be  churned  into 
id  as  when  coal-dust  is  uot  used. 

12,332,  Chimney-tops.  F.  H.  Smith. 

I’bis  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  plates  or 
kdfs  of  metal  or  other  material  made  fast  to  the 
.erior  of  pipes  alternately  at  angles  placed  about 
>thirdo  across  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  or  tube, 
J overlapping  each  other  about  4 in.  ; these  pipes 
-’6  slots  or  openings  cut  in  their  two  opposite 
es  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  plates,  and  at  the 
ite  angles  formed  by  the  plates  and  the  sides  of 
i>  pipe,  to  allow  the  smoke  and  blow-down  to 
ape,  and  the  soot  or  such  like  accumulation  that 


may  collect  on  the  upper  side  of  the  plates  to  drop 
out. 

9,617,  Improvements  in  Dustbins.  J.  C. 
Mori'ell. 

lu  order  to  obvi.tte  the  offonsiveness  of  the 
removal  of  tho  household  refuse  from  tho  dustbiu,  as 
ordinarily  constructed,  and  to  promote  economy  in 
the  household,  a dustbin,  having  screens  or  sieves, 
at  suitable  angles,  is  used.  These  screens  separate 
the  variens  deOris  thrown  in,  and  cinders  and  ashes 
are  also  separated  by  them.  In  emptying  the  bin 
or  the  cases  contained  iu  it,  covers  are  supplied  to 
the  dustmen  so  that  they  may  be  emptied  into  the 
cart  without  tho  dust  flying  about,  rendering  the 
dustm.an’s  work  convenient  and  cleanly.  The 
cinders  are  saved  for  re-burning. 

9,519,  Water-closet  Apparatus.  C.  Winn. 

The  improvements  are  in  the  direction  of  sim- 
plifying the  construction  and  arrangement  of  parts 
of  wash-out  closets,  and  in  tho  means  of  connecting 
such  closets  to  Hushing  apparatus,  and  to  stack  or 
soil  pipes.  The  basin  is  of  au  elliptical  shape,  the 
wider  end  of  the  ellipse  being  at  the  back  part  of 
the  basin.  The  outlet  is  in  the  front  and  is  bidden  by 
a projecung  hood,  and  the  front  of  tho  basin  is  also 
continued  downwards  as  an  ornamental  pillar  to  the 
level  of  the  trap,  which  is  also  flanged,  and  thus 
affords  a wide  base,  and  renders  the  closet  stlf- 
supporting,  being  secured  to  the  floor.  Several 
modifications  of  the  shape  of  the  pipes  and  fittings 
are  made,  each  of  them  having  reference  to  simple 
means  of  connecting  the  points,  or  to  placing  them 
so  that  all  parts  may  be  readily  accessible,  and  also 
afford  a free  and  open  passage  for  flushing  out. 

NEW  APPLIOATIONB  FOB  PATENTS. 

July  23. — 9,540,  S.  Alexander,  Rain-water  Piping. 
— 9.544,  W.  Blakeney,  Shop  Window  Fittings. — 
9,551,  W.  Reid,  Hydraulic  Cement.— 9,552,  E.  AH. 
Lanaway,  Ladders. 

July  2i. — 9,577,  J.  Potts,  Construction,  Bedding, 
and  Laying  Drain,  or  Sewer  Pipes. — 9,584,  A. 
Sweet,  Ventilators  or  Windguards. 

July  26.-9,612,  F.  Royce,  Electric  Bells. — 

9,625,  Sir  F.  Bolton,  Coverings  for  Roofs,  Ac. 

9,643  and  9,644,  H.  Lake,  Construction  of  Walls, 
Ceilings,  Ac. 

July  28. — 9,724,  W.  Patterson,  Water  Taps. 

9,729,  T.  Bayloy,  Colouring  Marble. — 9,730,  J. 
Siemers,  Scaffolding.— 9,743,  H.  Whiieley,  Opening 
and  Closing  Fanlights,  Windows,  Ac. 

July  29. — 9,778,  A.  Black,  Ventilation  of  Drains 
and  Buildings.  — 9,797,  W.  Hammond  and  J.  Turner, 
Fastening  for  Revolving  Shutters. — 9,808,  W. 
Thompson,  Portable  Plumber’s  Furnace. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED, 

6,831,  P.  D.ivies,  Stench  Traps. — 7,477,  J.  Dahse 
and  E.  Heinrich,  Nails. — 7,866,  J.  Banks,  Door- 
bolts,  Staples,  Ac. — 7,880,  J.  Armstrong,  Water- 
waste  Preventing  and  Regulating  cisterns. — 7,888, 
F.  Stokes,  Manufacture  of  Cement. — 7,941,  J.  Hill, 
Saw-sharpening  Apparatus.- 7,954,  T.  Twyford, 
Water-closet  Basins  and  Flushing  same. — 7,956 
T.  Twyford,  Water-closet  Basins. — 8,000,  J.  and  a! 
Wallwork,  Traps  or  Seals  for  Drains,  Ac. — 8,081, 

E.  Morgan,  Casement  Fasteners. — 8,120,  S.  Lowden, 
Portland  Cement. — 8,297,  R.  Adams,  Convertible 
Sliding  Window  Sashes. — 8,623,  J.  Royle,  Clamp  for 
Mitred  Joints. — 8,37!^  W.  Potter  and  Others,  Hinges 
and  Door-closer.s.  — 9,143,  J.  Gough,  Cleaning 
Chimneys.  — 6,749,  G.  Graham,  Window-saah 
Fastener.  — 6,934,  S.  Rogerj,  Saw-sharpening 

Machine. — 7,661,  B.  Whiting,  Window-sash. 

7,030,  J.  Betteley,  Sliding  Window-sashes.— 8,145, 
W.  Smeaton,  Sen.,  Water-closets. — 8,146,  W. 
Smeaton,  Sen.,  Flushing  Apparatus. — 8,293,  H. 
Cunningham,  Wood  Screws. — 8,373,  H.  Whitaker 
Fireproof  Construction.— 8,558,  T.  Tw3’ford,  Water- 
closet  Basins. — 8,560,  G.  Barlow,  Wall  Ventilator. 

8,565,  G.  Oulton,  Pneumatic  Syphon  Cistern. 

9,279,  R.  Robinson,  Brick-batting  Tables.— 9,296, 

F.  Maxwell  and  W.  Take,  Pillars  or  Columns  for 
Building,  Ac. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  tooppoeitior.fortvo  montht, 

11,230,  S.  Farrar,  Door-hottoms  for  excluding 
Draughts,  Rain,  aud  Dust.— 11,387,  J.  Colbran, 
Cooking  Ranges.— 2,289,  H.  Hesketh,  Mortise  Lock 
Furuiturc.— 6,519,  T.  Kommerell  and  E.  Edwards, 
Automatic  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Drains,  Siwers, 
Water-closets,  Ac.  — 7,712,  H.  Denne,  Window- 
fastener. — 11,810,  J.  Neild,  Portable  Extension 
Ladder. — 12,390,  J.  Armstrong,  Building  JIaterials. 
--  8,463,  W.  Horn,  Latches  f.-r  Door.-?  and  Gates. 
8,529,  J.  Radford,  Springless  Door-latch. 


Halifax. — Anew  high  aRar  has  just  been 
erected  at  St.  Marie’s  R.  C.  Cburcb,  Halifax. 
The  altar  has  been  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Oor,  of  Roermond,  Holland,  and  is 
entirely  of  Austrian  wainscot  oak.  It  is  15  ft. 
high  and  10  ft.  wide.  The  reredos  presents  on 
eacli  side  a group  of  carved  figures,  represent- 
ing on  one  side  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord  and 
on  the  other  side  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
The  figures  are  carved  in  linden  wood,  and 
decorated. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT, 

JcriT  24. 

By  Wilkinson  A Sow. 

Southend— 9 and  10,  Clilf  Town  Parade,  freehold...  £1,690 


July  26. 

By  A.  Booth. 

Tottenham  Coart-road~3j  and  37,  Grafton-street, 

freehold  4,430 

Kiujiston  - on -Thames,  Hope-avenne  — Fourteen 

honseg,  and  a plot  of  land,  freehold 1,S00 

By  Wethkbjll  & Grbxn. 

Whitechapel— 14,  Leman-street,  31  years,  ground- 

rent  60i 1,060 

Hackney — 16, 17,  and  19,  Mare-street,  copyhold  ...  1,050 
By  G.  P.  Jay. 

Cold  Norton,  Essex— Eussell’a  Farm,  34a.  Or.  12p,, 

freehold  445 

By  E.  & H.  Lumlsy. 

Maidenhead— Two  plots  of  freehold  land 600 

By  A.  Chancbllob. 

Eichmond-hill— Terrace  Cottage,  freehold  2,000 

July  27. 

By  H.  Donaldsow. 

Southwark — 25,  Eichmond-street,  42  years,  ground- 

rent  4L  lUa 320 

Old  Ford— 2 to  8 (even),  Hewlett-road,  69  years, 

ground-rent  161 760 

By  WHATaBEHALL  & Gbekn. 

Fulham — Ground-rents  of  lOL,  reversion  in  61 

years 280 

West  Kensington— 1C8  and  liO,  North  End-road, 

61  years,  ground-rent  1' 1 760 

By  Toplis  & Robbets. 

Kentish  Town~4,  C'athcart-street,  36  years,  ground- 

rent  6L  10s 260 

By  Chiskocx,  Galswobtbt,  & Co. 
Stratford-on-Avon— The  freehold  farm  called 

“ Willicote,"  and  361a.  3r.  2p 6,700 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Paddington— Grouud-ren's  of  9U.,  term  63  years,..  1,820 
Csnonbury— Grouad-rent  of  28h  16s.,  a year,  term 

60  years  680 

By  Dbivie  a Pbbpect. 

8t.  Luke’s — 45,  Baltic-street,  freehold  406 

No.  3,  Domingo-street,  freehold 9(0 

By  Wagstait  & Wabman, 

Hendon— Two  plots  of  freehold  land 100 

By  C.  & H.  Wbitb. 

Kennington— 6,  Kempsford-road,  40  years,  ground- 

rent  -R 345 

Battersea — 104  to  112  (evenl,  Livingstone-road,  78 

years,  ground-rent  211.  10s 635 

Improved  ground-renls  of  16f.,  term  75  years  ...  25o 

By  H.  Eutlet. 

Chalk  Farm— 26  and  28,  Ferdinand-street,  freehold  1,160 
Caledonian-road— Ground-rents  of  391.  ISs.,  term 

67  years  740 

Grouud-rents  of  127. 10s.,  term  63  years  200 

Ground-rents  of  2G7.  ISs.,  term  65  years 416 

Hampstead-road— Ground-rents  of  127.,  term  38 

years 200 

Kilburii— An  improved  rental  of  99/.  lOs.,  term  76 

years 1,6.'0 

Cavendish-square— An  improved  rental  of  3C/.,  term 

12  years  240 

Hampstead-road— 137,  Stauhope-etreet,  38  years, 

ground-rent  8/ 690 

Islington— 3,  Stonefield-terrace,  20  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ 235 

By  Messes.  Spbliian, 

Norwich — The  freehold  residence,  Rosary  House  ...  2,75  > 

Dove-street— Two  freehold  houses  with  shops 920 

King-street — The  City  Cafe,  freehold 290 

Fishgate-etreet— Two  freehold  cottages 82 

Acle,  Damgate— Two  freehold  houses  138 

July  28. 

By  G.  A.  WiLBiNSON. 

Oxford-street— 74,  Wella-stroot,  45  years,  ground- 

rent  2:/ 830 

By  A.  G.  Thomson  & Co. 

Tottenham  Court-road— 4,  Whitfield-street,  copy- 

hold  890 

Acton— 100,  Bollo  Bridge-road,  freehold 680 

Birkbeek-road— A plot  of  freebo’d  land  80 

By  Baxteb,  Paynb,  & Lbi'pee. 

Bromley, near— A plot  of  freehold  land  380 

By  Hobson,  Richabbs,  ft  Co. 

Deptford— 38  and 40,  Wellington-street,  freehold...  660 
By  Thubgood  ft  Mautin. 

Putney— 11,  Putney-hill,  63  years,  ground-rent 

12/.  12s 1,225 

No.  140,  UpperBichmond-road,  freehold 630 

Gronnd-rent  of  6/.  178.  6d.,  reversion  in  75 years  . 180 

Ground-rent  of  25/.,  reversion  in  72  years  670 

Ground-rent  of  92/.  lOa  , reversion  in  60  years  ...  2.850 
Kentish  Town — 86  and  9^,  Weedington-road,  64 

years,  ground-rent  10/.  ICs 370 

By  A.  Robebt.son. 

Camberwell-road— No.  68,  freehold 1,100 

By  H.  A.  Cox. 

Dockhead— 34,  36,  and  38,  Nei'kinger  street,  and 
30,  3i,  and  3t,  Arnold’s-place,  13  years, 

ground-rent,  11/ 260 

Southwark— IbO  and  171,  Drummond-streot,  36 

years,  ground-rent  4/.  J63 460 

Bermondsey— 7 to  17  (odd),  Foit-road,  37  years, 

ground-rent  19/.  48 1,210 

Nos.  2 to  0 (even).  Willow-walk,  30  years, 

ground-rent  2 / 1,020 

Nos.  21  and  22,  Fream  stree.;,  31  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ 275 

Nos.  40  to  46  (even),  Limasol-street,  14  years, 

ground-rent  8/ 200 

Nos.  82  and  84,  Rouel-road,  28  years,  ground- 

r*-nt6/.. 420 

No.  60,  Jamaica-road,  and  23,  Freaiu-street,  28 

years,  grouud-reat  71  6s 435 

Nos.  3 to  7 (odd).  Neckinger-street,  and  9,  11, 
and  13,  Limasol-street,  14  years,  gronnd-rent 

18/ 425 

Nos.  163  and  164,  Grange-road,  31  years,  ground- 
rent  10/ 760 
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July  29. 

By  F.  C.  Kbttlb. 

■Walihamatow — Arundel  Villa,  97  years,  ground- 


rent  Ql £210 

Bt  Pbothreob  4 Morsib. 

Sydenham,  Byrne-road— Two  plots  of  freehold  land  140 
By  Nswbos  & Habdikg. 

Belhoal-green— 61  to  69  (odd),  'White-street,  free- 
hold   1,815 

Nos.  34,  26,  and  28,  Menotii-street,  freehold  906 

r.on;;  Acre— 1>,  Betterton-street,  freehold  9 0 

Cl  <ptAn — 39  and  90,  Dunlace-road,  89 years,  ground- 

rent  8L  8s 410 

S.o'je  Newington— 113,  Milton-road,  65  years, 

K'ound-reut  61 2i0 

By  D.  Young. 

Stoekwell — 71,  Studley-road,  60  years,  no  ground- 

rerit  480 

By  B.  Brown^. 

We  t Ham — 19  and  21,  Boleyn-road,  96  years, 

ground-rent  71 430 

Pectham— 65,  Chadwick-road,  70  years,  ground- 

rent  91. 16s 650 

By  Hisns  & Jenkihbow. 

Edmonton— Ground-rents  of  18f.  18s.,  rerersion  in 

93  years 33 1 

Bromley-common— Ground-rents  of  121.,  rereraion 

in  07  years 22^ 

Cowper.road— Three  plots  of  freehold  land 660 

By  E.  Stimsow. 

Harrow-riad— 14,  Windsor-streot,  60years,  ground- 

rent  51.  10s 220 

I’eckham— 3 and  4,  Haslemere-street,  73  years, 

ground-rent  lOf.  330 

Camberwell— 59,  Westmaeott-strcet,  07  years, 

ground-rent  81 3 0 

Walworth— 3 and  6,  Flint-street,  C3  years,  ground- 

rent  121 69) 

Kennington— 41  and  43,  Bowling-green-laue,  ground- 

rent  21 135 

Hackney — Ground-rent  of  41.,  term  23  years  43 

Plnisfow,  Lihra-road — Two  plots  of  freehold  land..,  90 
Briilou— Ground-rents  of  2Pl.  168.,  term  38  years...  455 

Oroui.d-rents  of  801.  6s,,  term  14  years 645 

Camberwell— Ground-rents  of  601.,  term  15  years...  315 
July  30. 

Br  Ventoji,  Bull,  4 Cooper. 

Goswell-road— Nos.  13  and  16,  freehold  6,900 

By  A.  B-iYkr. 

Gipsv-hill— The  Hermitage,  and  1 and  2,  Malta 

Cottages,  freehold l.OflO 

Teddiugton  — No.  1,  Groveside,  freehold  1,060 

Bv  R.  Reid. 

Kilburn — 35,  Malrern-road,  89  years,  ground-rent 

U'l 655 

Harrow-road— 83,  Portnal'-road,  92  years,  ground- 

rent  71 240 

No.  85,  Porinall  road,  92  years,  ground-rent"!....  225 
By  D.ale  4 Son. 

Bow — 21,  Cardigan-ro  id,  freehold  350 

Ground-rent  of  4/.,  reversion  in  68  years 100 

Eoydoii,  Essex — Two  eottages  and  a plot  of  land, 

freehold  433 

HalTs-gieen— Two  freehold  cottages 19) 


gUsccllantu, 

The  Building’  Trades  in  Australia. — 

According  to  the  Immigration  Agent  at  Sydney, 
the  latest  quotations  in  the  Sydney  building 
trades’  wages  were : — Carpenters  and  joiners,  Os. 
to  11s.  Gd.  per  day,  standard  price  10s.  per  day ; 
fitoneniasons’  labourers,  8s.  to  Os.  ; plasterers, 
Its,;  plasterers’  labourers,  Oi.  ; bricklayers, 
lls.  toI23.  ; bricklayers'  labourers,  bs.  to  Os.; 
painters,  9s.  to  lOs.  ; plumbers,  lOs.  to  lOs.  GJ.; 
gasfitters,  10s.  to  lOs.  Gd.  ; sawmill  bands,  9d. 
to  Is.  per  hoor.  With  regard  to  brickmakers’ 
wages  in  New  South  VVales,  he  says, — The 
demand  for  bricks  for  building  purposes  in  New 
South  Wales  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
supply;  hence  brickmaking  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  industries  in  that  colony.  Brick- 
makers  receive  from  IL  2?.  Gd.  to  II.  10s.  per 
1,000;  bricklayers,  123.  per  day.  Where  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  machine-made  bricks 
the  remnneration  is  from  83.  to  10s.  and  lls.  per 
day.  Pi[iemakers  average  from  2l.  lOs.  to  31. 
per  week,  and  potters  obtain  about  the  same 
rate  of  wages.  Pitmen,  73.  6cl.  to  8.3.  4d.  ; 
setters,  7s.  Gd.  to  83.;  rollers.  Os.;  screeners, 
78.;  burners,  10s.;  kiln  men,  7a.;  loaders,  /s. 
to  83. 

button-in-Ashfield. — A few  days  since  Mr. 
Stephen  II.  Terry,  C.E  , one  of  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
at  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  in  regard  to  an  applica- 
tion for  borrowing  powers  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Local  Board  in  order  to  supply  the 
district  of  Hucknall  Huthwaite  with  water 
from  the  works  now  in  progress.  The  water 
is  obtained  from  the  red  sandstone,  and  is  being 
pumped  at  the  rate  of  740,000  gallons  a day. 
ilr.  Hodson,  the  engineer,  stated  that  the 
demand  would  not  be  likely  to  exceed  300,000 
gallons  for  some  years.  The  application  was 
unopposed;  and  the  Inspector,  in  closing  his 
inquiry,  said  he  thought  the  Hucknall  people 
were  very  much  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
neighbours  who  could  supply  them  with  ex- 
cellent water,  and  at  so  low  a price  as  7d.  per 
1,000  gallons,  which  was  but  little  more  than 
cost  price. 


Drink  in  the  Building  Trade.— The 
modern  practice  of  erecting  in  our  principal 
cities  huge  buildings  with  iron  columns  and 
girders  of  many  tons'  weight  necessarily  entails 
commensurate  risks  on  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  works.  Cranes  and  derricks,  self- 
stopping pulley-blocks,  and  thoroughly-tested 
chains,  while  economising  labour,  tend  to 
minimise  tbo  number  of  accidents,  but  also  to 
aggravate  their  destructive  power  when  they 
do  ocenr.  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  see  a granite 
pillar  or  an  iron  girder  lifted  and  swung  round 
over  any  part  of  a building  area,  and  then 
deposited  accurately  and  smoothly  on  anygiven 
point  with  singularly  little  help  from  com- 
paratively few  men.  Bat  how  necessary  that 
every  one  of  them  should  be  at  his  best,  cool- 
headed  and  steady-banded.  'When  a crash 
does  take  place,  the  explanation  is  generally 
found  in  some  flaw  in  the  machinery  ; bat  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  every  now  and  then  an  over- 
sight or  a slip  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  men 
may  be  the  first  cause  of  the  break-down.  It 
is  only  joat  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  building 
trade  is  a very  laborious  one,  and  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  men  engaged  in  it  are  dis- 
tinguished amongst  artisans  for  intelligence, 
sobriety,  and  thrift.  But  just  as  the  strength 
of  the  chains  and  ropes  employed  is  only  equal 
to  that  of  the  weakest  link  or  strand,  so  at  a 
critical  moment  the  efficiency  of  a band  of 
workers  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  individual 
man;  one  failing  may  imperil  all.  Dust  and 
labour,  often  over-long  Lours  in  working  under 
contract  against  time,  make  men  thirsty  and 
tired;  and  if  any  one  watches  a great  building, 
he  often  sees  men  slip  out  for  a drink  at  the 
nearest  public-house.  It  is  only  occasionally 
that  the  building  area  can  be  completely 
enclosed  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  n 
trusty  gatekeeper,  but  something  might  always 
be  done  to  provide  the  men  on  tlie  ground  with 
cooling  and  invigorating  drinks.  Cocoa,  lime- 
juice,  or  oatmeal  conld  be  dispensed  for  a com- 
parative trifle,  and,  failing  these,  a large  water- 
filter  and  a few  earthen  cups  might  be  a great 
comfort,  and  avert  the  temptation  of  rushing 
to  the  beer-barrel  and  the  spirit-vat  with  a 
parched  tongue  and  an  empty  stomach.  The 
men,  timely  refreshed,  would  work  longer  and 
with  greater  power  and  safely,  and  when  an 
accident  did  happen,  as  may  sometimes  oe  un- 
avoidable, it  would  be  a satisfaction  to  feel 
that  at  the  critical  moment  every  man  was  at 
his  beat,  mentally  and  physically. — Lancet. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — On  Saturday  afternoon  a party  of 
the  members  of  this  society  visited  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Keighley.  The  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  Art,  and  Technical  School  (now 
undergoing  enlargement  by  Messrs.  W.  & R. 
Mawson,  architects,  of  Bradford),  was  first 
visited,  and  the  clerk  of  works  (Mr.  T.  A. 
Sugden)  conducted  the  party  over  the  works. 
West  Ryddlesden  Hall,  an  Elizabethan  structnre, 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  was, 
through  the  courtesy  of  that  lady,  next 
inspected.  Afterwards  East  Ryddlesden  Hall, 
known  locally  as  “ Old  Ryddlesden  Hall,”  was, 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bailey,  the  tenant, 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors.  'I’he  latter  house 
is  described  in  the  Leeds  ilercu.r{i  as  a good 
specimen  of  the  transitional  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  in  its  essentials  it  remains  in 

its  original  form. A meeting  of  the  members 

of  the  Associates’  hketching  and  Art  Club  was 
held  on  the  previous  eveuiog.  when  the  drawings 
produced  during  the  past  month  were  exhibited. 
Amongst  them  are  Mr.  A.  Whitehead's  drawings 
of  Fountains  Hall,  near  Ripon,  and  view  of 
Kirkstall  Abbey ; Mr.  Frank  Haigli’s  “Tower 
of  Fountains  Abbey;’’  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Dixon’s 
“ West  Doorway,  Headingley  Church.” 

The  “ Evening  Telegrapk  ” Office, 
Belfast.  — New  premises  for  the  Belfast 
Evening  Telegraph,  situate  in  Royal  Avenue, 
have  lately  been  completed  and  opened.  They 
have  a frontage  of  76  ft.  6 in.  to  the  thorough- 
fare named,  with  a return  frontage  of 
101  ft.  6 in.  to  Little  Donegall-street.  The 
building  is  7G  ft.  in  height,  and  the  elevations 
are  of  red  Dumfries  sandstone  and  red  per- 
forated brick  from  the  Ormeau  works.  The 
style  is  described  as  “ a free  treatment  of 
Classic.”  The  entire  contract  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs, 
n.  ife  J.  Martin,  Ormeau  Works,  Belfast,  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of  the  architect,  Mr.  Henry  Seaver,  C.E., 
Belfast. 
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Banbury  and  Cheltenliam  Direct  Rail- 
■way. — This  line  is  so  far  completed  that  trains 
can  now  be  run  through  from  the  junction  at 
King’s  Sutton  to  Chipping  Norton.  The  entire 
length  of  the  line  between  King’s  Sutton  and 
Chipping  Norton  is  15J  miles,  and  it  commences 
with  a junction  with  the  Great  Western  at 
King’s  Sutton.  In  addition  to  the  stations  at 
Adderbury  and  Bloxham,  there  are  stations  at 
Hook  Norton  and  Chipping  Norton,  the  last 
being  a joint  station  with  the  Greqt  Western 
Company,  whose  existing  station  will  be  pulled 
down.  At  Bloxham  station  provision  has  been 
made  for  a large  development  of  the  ironstone 
traffic,  and  sidings  have  been  laid  into  the 
adjoining  fields,  in  which  the  ironstone  is  12  ft. 
to  14  ft.  deep,  and  extends  over  a large  area. 
Jnat  before  reaching  Hook  Norton  the  heavy 
works  commence  with  a deep  catting.  After 
the  line  was  commenced  it  was  found  advisable, 
in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  to 
abandon  the  work  that  bad  been  done  in  this 
cutting,  and  deviate  the  line  so  as  to  get  lower 
down  the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  cutting  1 
conld  be  made  much  shallowpr.  This  cuttiagi 
is  immediately  succeeded  by  a'*bank  50  ft.  high, ; 
and  this  has  been  a source  of  considerable 
trouble,  cost,  and  delay,  and  it  has  boon  neces- 
sary to  construct  heavy  stone  buttresses  to 
keep  it  in  its  place,  and  to  form  the  upper' 
portion  of  it  with  ashes,  which  were  obtained' 
from  South  Staffordshito.  Passing  over  this 
bank,  the  Hook  Norton  and  Banbury-road  is 
crossed  by  an  iron  girder  bridge,  and  Kook 
Norton  Station  is  reached.  This,  with  all  the 
buildings  and  yard,  are  on  an  embankment! 
50  ft.  high  at  the  highest  point.  Here  a large, 
goods  shed  is  being  erected,  the  station  andi 
offices  having  been  already  built.  A deep 
valley  is  then  spanned  by  a viaduct  of  five 
spans  of  100  ft.  each,  formed  of  massive  stone 
piers,  73  ft.  high,  and  iron  girders,  the  line  then 
crosses  another  bank,  succeeded  by  anothetJ 
viaduct  of  eight  100  ft.  sp.ans  consisting  of 
stone  piers,  00  ft.  high,  with  iron  girders. 
Mr.  William  Wilson,  of  Dean’s  Yard,  West-- 
minster,  is  tho  engineer,  and  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  without  tho  intervention  of  a 
contractor  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  UoU.i 
— Rrtn6iiri/  Guardian. 

The  New  Harlem  River  Bridge.— The 
Harlem  River  Bridge  Commissioners  have 
given  the  contract  for  building  the  new  bridge 
over  the  Harlem  river  at  ISlst-street,  New; 
York,  to  the  Passaic  Rolling  Mill  Company,  of 
Patterson,  New  Jersey.  There  were  three' 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  entire  structure,) 
including  both  the  metallic  and  stone  portions, t 
the  lowest  ($2,055,000)  being  that  of  the  above' 
firm,  one  other  tender,  by  the  Union  Bridge, 
Company,  being  very  close  upon  that  figure,  the 
latter  company  tendering  at  $2,058,000.  The 
construction  of  the  bridge  is  to  be  begun  at 
once,  and  the  structure  is  to  be  ready  to  be 
opened  for  traffic  on  .Tune  28,  1883.  According) 
to  the  plans,  prepared  by  Mr.  William  McAlpine,r 
the  new  bridge  will  extend  over  the  Harlem: 
river  from  Tenth-avenue  and  ISlst-street,  on' 
the  west  side,  to  Aqueduct-avenue,  on  the  cast' 
side,  a distance  of  2,373  ft.  The  first  355  ft.,’ 
however,  from  Tenth-avenue,  will  be  simply 
grading.  Tho  total  width  of  the  bridge  will  be 
80  ft.,  of  which  50  ft.  will  be  carriage-way,  and; 
15  ft.  on  the  each  side  footpath.  The  floor  of 
the  bridge  will  be  145  ft,  above  mean  high-; 
water  mark.  The  piers  will  be  sunk  to  the. 
solid  rock.  From  a central  stone  pier,  40  ft. ; 
thick,  will  spring  on  both  sides  an  arch  of  irom 
and  steel  508  ft.  long,  with  a rise  of  90  ft.  One' 
of  the  arches  will  completely  span  the  river, t 
what  may  be  called  its  land  end  resting  upon  ai 
pier  on  its  west  bank,  whilst  the  end  of  the 
other  arch,  which  will  span  tho  railway  track,: 
Commerce-avenue,  and  Sedgwick-avenue,  will.' 
rest  on  a pier  placed  away  from  the  river,  east;; 
of  Sedgwick-avenue.  The  two  masonry  sections' 
of  the  bridge  will  be  alike,  although  not  of  the 
same  length,  that  on  the  west  side  being  277  fr.,f 
that  on  the  east  342  ft.  long.  The  masonry 
portions  will  be  faced  with  Westchester  gneiss,, 
laid  in  courses  of  20  in.  to  30  in.  thick,  the: 
interior  stone  being  durable  limestone.  It  is  ai 
special  feature  of  the  design  that  the  con-., 
Btructive  details  are  so  arranged  that  all  thet 
iron  and  steel  portions  are  to  be  accessible  fori 
cleaning  and  painting,  an  important  considera-i 
tion  in  metallic  structures,  tho  endurance  of 
which  very  much  depends  upon  how  they  are;) 
protected  from  corrosion. 
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The  Proposed  Baths  and  Washhouses 
tr  Kensington.— General  C.  Phipps  Carey, 
.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
ovemment  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
own  Hall,  Kensington,  the  other  day,  into  the 
rcumstances  attending  the  application  of  the 
ommisaioners  of  the  Baths  and  Washhouses 
r the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbott’s  for  sanction 
borrow  25,543L  for  the  erection  of  the 
hiding.  There  were  present  Mr.  G.  C. 
arding,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry  ; Mr.  Verity, 

0 architect ; Mr.  Boutcher,  and  other  com- 
lasionere.  Mr.  Harding  said  the  site  had  been 
ttled  at  a previous  inquiry  of  the  Local 
ivernment  Board,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ilding  decided  upon.  Tenders  were  invited 
p erecting  tte  building,  the  highest  being 
,6001.,  and  the  lowest  25,5431.  Mr.  Verity 
odnced  the  plans,  showing  first,  second,  and 
ird  class  men’s  swimming  • baths,  one  for 
•men,  and  thirty-four  private  first  and  third 
L88  baths,  twenty  second-class  women’s,  with 
\ce  for  sixty  washers  and  drying-houses  in  the 
mdry.  The  swimming-bath  could  be  used  for 
blic  meetings  or  as  a gymnasium  in  winter, 
e size  of  the  large  swimming-bath  was  about 
ft.  by  60  feet.  There  were  residences  for 
perintendent  and  engineer.  It  was  also 
olained  that  the  site  had  been  fixed  at  the 
3x  of  Silchester  and  Lancaster  roads,  and 

a part  of  the  parish  frequented  by  the 
per  classes  and  those  likely  to  require  the 
ihs  and  washhouses.  Some  further  details 
to  the  population,  assessable  value  of  the 
•nsh,  &c.,  having  been  taken  by  the  Inspector, 
intimated  that  he  should  make  his  report  to 
j Local  Government  Board, 
rhe  London  and  County  Banking  Com- 
ay  (Limited). — The  report  of  the  directors, 
)mitted  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  held  on 
ursday  last,  states  that  after  paying  interest 
customers  and  all  charges,  making  pro- 
ion  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  for 
8861.  14s.  5d.  rebate  on  bills  not  duo,  the 

1 profits  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30th 
fc  amount  to  197,6041.  12s.  Id.  This  sum, 
led  to  20,1231.  9s.  Id.  the  balance  brought 
ward  from  last  account,  produces  a total  of 
',7281.  Is.  2d.  The  directors  have  declared 
interim  dividend  for  the  half-year  of  ten  per 
it.,  which  will  absorb  200,0001.  The  balance- 
etwill  be  found  printed  in  our  advertisement 
amns. 

rhe  Free  Public  Library  at  Richmond, 
rrey,  was  re-opened  on  Tuesday  last  by 
l.n.  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  Duchess  of 
:k.  The  building,  which  has  been  closed  for 
le  time,  has  been  enlarged  to  almost  double 
original  capacity.  The  expense  attaching 
ihese  alterations  has  been  borne  in  a large 
isure  by  the  inhabitants.  The  building, 
ich  is  Gothic  in  character,  is  divided  into 
arate  reading-rooms,  which  are  at  present 
jked  with  upwards  of  12,000  books.  The 
hitect  is  Mr.  F.  J.  Brewer,  and  the  con- 
;tor  was  Mr.  F.  Sims. 

’he  Royal  Commission  on  Trade. — The 
.1  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
the  Conservative  Government  last  year  to 
aire  into  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  trade 
been  prepared,  and  will  be  issued  shortly. 
i pommiesioners  will  announce  that  they  do 
find  any  evidence  of  depression  in  trade,  so 
as  depression  is  taken  to  mean  the  restriction 
irading  operations.  On  the  contrary,  they 
that  the  volume  of  British  trade  has  con- 
led  to  increase  more  than  commensurately 
1 the  growth  of  tho  population,  and  that  the 
eral  industrial  condition  of  the  country  is 
sfactory.  Low  prices  and  consequent 
inution  of  profits  are  hold  by  the  Commis- 
ers  to  constitute  the  only  evidence  of  trade 
cession.  The  Commissioners  will  report  that 
'e  has  been  an  unusually  prolonged  period  of 
■-produotiou,  due  mainly  to  the  vast  increase 
’ealth  in  the  country  and  the  competition 
ing  from  a superabundance  of  capital.  The 
imissioners  do  not  consider  that  commercial 
fiation  or  statutory  interference  with  labour 
Dgements  have  injured  British  trade,  and 
' do  not  recommend  any  increase  in  the 
■s  of  labour  or  a diminution  of  wages. 

T report  will  be  found  to  bo  distinctly 
urable  to  the  trade-unions  of  the  country, 
recent  failure  of  agriculture  is  held  by  the 
miasioners  to  be  the  main  if  not  the  sole 
e of  the  diminution  in  the  home  trade, 

■h  is  otherwise  described  as  satisfactory, 
e the  condition  of  the  working-classes  is 
rted  as  much  improved  during  the  past  two 
des. — Morning  Post  (August  4). 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  s.  d.  £.  a.  d. 

Greenhewt,  B.G ton  6 6 0 7 0 0 

Teak,  E. I load  11  0 0 16  C 0 

Sequoia,  U.8 foot  cube  0 2 4 0 2 9 

Ash,  Canada  load  3 0 0 4 10  0 

Birch  „ 2 10  0 4 0 0 

Elm  3 10  0 4 10  0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &o 1 10  0 4 0 0 

Oak  2 10  0 6 0 0 

Canada 4 0 0 6 10  0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2 10  0 4 0 0 

„ yellow 3 0 0 6 0 0 

Lath,  Dantaic  fathom  3 10  0 6 0 0 

8t.  Petersburg  4 0 0 6 0 0 

Wainacot,  Riga log  2 15  0 4 10  0 

,,  Odessa,  crown  3 7 6 0 0 0 

Deala,Fmland,2ndandl8t...8td.lOO  7 0 0 8 0 0 

„ 4th  and  3rd  0 0 0 7 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

Deals,  8t.  Petersburg,  lat  yellow ...  8 0 0 14  0 0 

„ 2nd  „ 7 0 0 8 0 0 

„ white  7 0 0 10  0 0 

Swedish  6 0 0 16  0 0 

White  Sea  7 0 0 17  10  0 

Canada  Pine,  lat  17  0 0 30  0 0 

„ 2nd  12  0 0 17  0 0 

„ 3rd,  4<! 6 0 0 10  0 0 

,,  Spruce  Jet  8 0 0 11  0 0 

u 3rd  and  2nd  6 0 0 7 10  0 

New  Bmnswick,  Ac 6 0 0 7 0 0 

Battens,  all  kinds 4 0 0 12  0 0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in..  Pre- 
pared, Erst  0 9 0 0 13  0 

Second  0 7 6 0 8 6 

Other  qualities  0 6 0 0 7 0 

Cedar,  Cuba foot  0 0 3i  0 0 4 

Hondurae,  Ac 0 0 2j  0 0 4 

Australian  0 0 2 0 0 3 

Mahogany,  Cuba  0 0 6 0 0 7J 

8t.  Domingo,  cargo  average  0 0 6 0 0 7t 

Mexican  „ 0 0 3J  0 0 4j 

Tobasco  „ 0 0 4 0 0 6^ 

Honduras  ..  0 0 4J  0 0 6t 

Maple,  Bird’a-eye 0 0 6 0 0 8 

Boae,  Kto  ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

Bahia 6 0 0 10  0 0 

Box,  Turkey  6 0 0 17  0 0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  foot  0 0 7 0 0 11 

Porto  Rico  0 0 8 0 1 2 

Walnut,  Italian 0 0 4 0 0 6 


TENBEES. 

ABRIDGE  (Essex). — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the 
White  Hart  public-house,  Abridge,  Essex,  for  Messrs. 
Charrington  A Co.  Mr.  Johu  Hudson,  architect,  Leman- 
street : — 

J.  A II.  Cocks,  Mile  End  £1,359  0 0 

J.  Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey  1,29J  0 0 

H.  Walter,  Barking 1,050  0 0 

J.  8.  Hammond  & Son,  Romford  ...  968  0 0 

G.  Ransom,  Walworth  835  0 0 

W.  Gladding,  Whitechapel* 779  0 0 

* Accepted. 


BARNSBDRY. — For  alterations  and  additions  in 
Offord-yard,  Barnabury,  for  Messrs.  Weeden  A Co.  Mr. 
John  House,  architect : — 

Chant  £436  o 0 

McFarlan  Bros 429  0 0 


BRIGHTON. — For  the  erection  of  a building  for  the 
reception  of  eight  indigent  ladies,  for  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Macdonald.  Messrs.  Lainsou  A Son,  architects  : — 

W.  A.  A B.  Field £4,904  0 0 

G.R.Loukyer 4^740  0 0 

J.  Barnes  4,670  0 0 

6.  Howard 4,389  0 0 

G.  Cheesman  A Co.  (accepted)  4,270  0 0 


CAMBERWELL.— For  the  erection  ofspire  and  gallery, 
and  for  alterations,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Camber- 
well. Mr.  S.  C.  Capes,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied : — 

Mackie £1,017  0 0 

Kyrioch  957  0 0 

Downs 836  0 0 

Smith  819  0 0 

Goad 703  0 0 

Roberta  712  0 0 


METALS.  £.  8.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

laow— Pig,  in  Scotland ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 4 7 6 4 16  O 

„ „ in  Wales  4 2 6 4 7 6 

„ Staffordshire,  Loudon  6 10  0 6 0 0 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 6 16  0 8 10  0 

Hoops  „ 6 0 9 7 0 0 

Nail-rods  6 10  0 0 10  0 

COPPSB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  ton  41  10  0 42  10  0 

Best  selected  42  10  0 43  10  0 

Sheets,  strong 40  10  0 48  0 0 

..  India 41  10  0 45  10  0 

Australian  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Chili,  bars  38  15  0 39  2 6 

Tbh-ow  Mbta^l lb.  0 0 3J  0 0 4J 

Lbad— Pig,  Spanish 13  12  6 12  16  0 

English,  common  brands 13  0 0 0 0 0 

Sheet,  English  13  16  0 14  0 O 

Spbltbb — 

Silesian,  special  ton  14  2 6 0 0 0 

Ordinary  brands  13  17  6 14  0 O 

Tnt— 

Baaca  ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Billiton 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Straits  96  6 0 96  16  0 

Australian  96  17  6 97  7 6 

English  ingots 101  0 0 102  0 0 

Znre — 

English  sheet  ton  18  0 0 18  6 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  21  17  6 22  6 O 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  32  10  0 33  0 0 

Ceylon  26  16  0 0 0 0 

Copra 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Palm,  Lagos  23  10  0 0 0 0 

Palm-nut  Kernel  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Eapeseed,  English  pale 22  6 0 0 0 0 

„ brown  20  15  0 0 0 0 

Cottonseed,  refined  18  6 0 18  15  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine 26  0 0 45  0 0 

Lubricating,  U.8 6 0 0 10  0 0 

„ Refined  8 0 0 13  0 0 

Tpbpbntittb — 

American,  in  casks cwt.  1 6 6 0 0 0 

Tib— Stockholm barrel  0 16  0 0 36  6 

Archangel 0 10  0 0 11  0 


BARJiET.— For  the  erection  of  (he  Barnet  Workbonse 
Infirmary.  Mr.  John  Ladds,  architect,  Cbapel-street, 
Bedford-row,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thos.  Ladds : — 


Williamson,  Finsbury  Park  £7,474  £160  0 

A.  Taylor  A Co.,  Cambridge- 

road,  E 8,776  200  0 

W.  James,  High  Barnet,  N 6,127  160  0 

Priestley  A Gurnev,  Hammer- 
smith   ■ 6,990  160  0 

Charles  Care  A Son,  New  Barnet  6,897  165  0 

Lobb  A Olver,  New  Soufhgate...  6,814  365  0 

Brooks  A Meeder,  Enfield 6,751  180  0 

Patman  A Fotheringham,  Theo- 

bald's-road 5,673  160  0 

T.  L.  Green,  Eagle-street,  Hol- 

born,  W.C 5,543  157  0 

Pack  Bros.,  Brixton-road  6,633  380  O 

T.  Turner,  Watford 6,620  165  0 

Staines  A Son,  Great  Eastern- 

street  6,483  156  0 

Stephens,  Bastow,  A Co., Wands- 
worth   6,477  150  0 

E.  C.  Howells  A Sons,  Lambeth.  6,394  3 50  0 

John  Glasscock  A Son,  Bishop’s 

Stortford 6,387  160  0 

Charles  Wall,  Chelsea 6,357  160  0 

W.  Oldrey,  Westbournc  Park  ...  6,336  167  10 

Gould  A Brand,  Camden  Town...  6,335  165  0 

J.  Garlick,  West  Bromptou 6,230  165  0 

Wall  Bros.,  Kenlish-town 6,219  150  0 

G.  Parker,  Peekham  6,170  160  0 

Foster  A Dicksee,  Rugby  6,166  160  0 

G.  Worboys,  Bassingbourn,  near 

Royston  6,140  160  0 

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich  5,120  165  0 

Albert  Kimberley,  Banbury 6,087  153  16 

James  Smith  A Sons,  South 

Norwood 6,070  16)  0 

J.  Cumow,  High  Barnet 6,013  160  0 

Marriott  Bros.,  High  Barnet 4,950  160  0 

J.  Church  A Co.,  Coleman-street, 

City  4,625  ISO  0 

John  Wilmott  A Sons,  Hitchin...  4,599  160  0 

Charles  Reed,  Leytonatono  4,096  170  0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertiaements  tn  this  Number. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Sorveyor,  or 
Engineer, 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

August  loth 
August  Itth 
August  13th 
August  16th 
August  17th 
August  18th 
August  20th 
August  21at 
August  24th 
August  26th 
Sept.  2nd 
Sept.  6th 

Caat-Iron  Water  Pmes  

Enfield  Local  Board  ... 

W.  Kilteringham 

riii. 

Glazed  and  Cast-Iron  Pipe  Sewers  

Street  Improvements  

Painting  Works,  Eastern  Hospital 

Maldon  U.  R.  S.  A.  ... 
Southend  Local  Board 
Met.  Asylums  Board... 

A.  Stewart 

F.  H,  Tulloch  

ii- 

Laying  and  Jointing  Pipes 

Northwich  Local  Board 
Rochester  Corporation 

H.  Bancroft  

H- 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  

Enlarp’ement  of  Schools 

Gravesend  U.  8.  A 

Leyton  School  Board... 

Official  

J.  T.  Newman 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary, 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Pago. 

Dlerk  of  Peace,  Salop  ... 
Civil  Service  Com 

August  6'h 
Sept.  21  St 

Assistant  Surveyor 

Not  stated  
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[Aug.  7,  1886. 


CAMBERWELL. — For  bar-fittings  for  new  taTern, 
Bramcote-road.  Mr.  Geo.  Treacher,  architect.  Carter- 
lane  : — 

Bright £476  0 0 

Hills 470  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  (accepted) 446  0 0 

Drew  & Cadtnan  440  0 0 

CROYDON.— For  pulling  down  three  cottages  and 
erection  of  stables  and  warehouse,  &c.,  in  Handcross-alley, 
Chnrch-atrcet,  Croydon,  for  Messrs.  J,  Thrift  & Son. 
Mr.  R.  Ridge,  architect.  Croydon 

Wyatt  & Co.,  South  Norwood £263  0 0 

Smith  & Ballard,  Croydon 259  0 0 

A.  Bnllock,  Croydon  261  0 0 

D.  Wallar,  Croydon 249  0 0 

8.  Page,  Croydon  (accepted)  224  0 0 

HAMMERSMITH. — For  making  up  and  paving  roads, 
for  the  Vestry  of  Hammersmith : — 

Aimirtffer-road, 

G.  Alldred  £639  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 638  0 0 

Mears  4 Co 607  0 0 

TomesAWimpey 499  0 0 

J.  Carter 469  0 0 

W.C.  Coat 446  0 0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  676L] 

Sinde7i-road, 

H.  Portescue 665  0 0 

Mears  A Co 631  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 629  0 0 

J.  Carter 626  0 0 

W.  C.  Coat 461  0 0 

Tomes  A Wimpey 413  0 0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  5761.3 
Ellingham-road, 

J.  Carter 386  0 0 

Tomes  A Wimpey  363  0 0 

Mears  A Co 363  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 352  0 0 

W.  C.  Coat 314  0 0 

^Surveyor's  estimate,  343Lj 
Etheldtn-road. 

G.  Alldred 209  0 0 

Tomes  A Wimpey  291  0 0 

Mears  A Co 289  0 0 

Nowell  A Hobson 286  0 0 

J.  Carter 261  0 0 

W.  C.  Coat 253  0 0 

[Sorreyor's  estimate,  3161.] 

Ingertoll-road. 

Nowell  A Robson 484  0 0 

O.  Alldred 467  0 0 

Tomes  A Wimpey  426  o 0 

Mears  A Co 431  0 0 

J.  Carter 393  0 0 

W.  C.  Coat 381  0 0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  481L] 

HASTINGS. — For  new  shop-fittiugs  for  Mr.  Lyons, 
Mentone  Mansions.  Mr.  Ward,  architect,  Bank-bnild- 
ings 

Sage £578  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  525  0 0 

Vigors,  Hastings  (accepted) 497  0 0 

HOXTON.— For  partially  pulling  down  and  re-bnilding 
premises  in  Boot-street,  Hoxtnn.  Mr.  B.  A.  Lewcock, 
architect,  Bishopsgate-street  Within  : — ’ 

Goodall  £1,026  0 0 

Shurmur 1,017  0 0 

Aniey  i_010  0 0 

NicholU  960  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd 919  0 0 

Steel 913  0 0 

fencer  A Co 900  0 0 

Kelvie  759  0 0 

iTory  766  0 0 

ISLINGTON. — For  shop.fittingsfor  Mr.  Reberfa,  219i, 
I^per-street,  Islington.  Mr.  J.  Kingwell-Cole,  architect, 
Mount-street.  W. 

Wall  Bros £478  0 0 

Sage  A Co 410  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  370  0 0 

LEYTONSTONE. — For  decorative  repairs  at  The  Elms, 
High-road,  Leytonatone.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  architect, 
Bishopsgate-street  Wittin : — 

Mansell  £200  0 0 

Cain 176  0 0 

Searls  175  0 0 

NichoUs 145  0 0 

Kelvie 141  0 0 

Dainton  100  0 0 


LIMEHOUSE.— For  painting  and  decorating  the  Town- 
hall,  Limehonse,  for  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers. 
Mr.  James  F.  Wesley,  architect.  Forest-gate 

E.  Lovett  £732  0 0 

B.  £.  Read,  Limehouse 716  0 0 

M.  A.  Palmer  A Co 619  0 0 

W.  Read.  Briiton  597  0 0 

Jno.  Walter  497  0 0 

A.  W.  Derby.  449  0 0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  for  the  Royal 

Maternity  Society.  .31.  Finsburv-souare.  Messrs.  J. 
Eeddall  A Son,  architects  : — 

Kilby  A Gayford £-157  0 0 

Heeps 447  0 0 

King  A Son  423  0 0 

Woodward 346  0 0 

LONDON.— For  constructing  vaults,  Ac.,  for  new  ale- 
stores,  Brady  - street,  Whitechapel,  for  Messrs.  Mona, 
Crossman,  A Paulin.  Mr,  R.  Spence,  architect : — 

Colls  A Sons  £8,390  0 0 

F.  AJ.Wood.  3,383  0 0 

8.  Page  8,220  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  7,884  0 0 

J.  Morter  7,439  0 0 

J.  Mowlem  A Co.  (accepted) 7,188  0 0 

LONDON.— For  re-building  No.  219,  Brompton-road, 
for  Miss  Jeffreys.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Worley,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Qleed  : — 

Perry  A Co £3,800  0 0 

PetoBros 3,790  0 0 

Chappell 3,760  0 0 

Lawrence  A Sons  3,647  0 P 

Toma 3,613  0 0 

Croaker  3,673  0 0 

Lucas  A Sons 3,424  0 0 

G.  A J.  Green  3,126  0 0 

PADDINGTON.— For  alterations  to  the  Sbakspeare 
Tavern,  66,  Westbourne-grove,  for  Mr.  A.  T.  Yardley. 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Seville  and  W.  J.  Martin,  joint-architects. 
Strand.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

E.  Smith £588  14  0 

Jackson  A Todd  497  0 0 

Ward  A Lamble  473  0 0 

Burch  A Co 439  0 0 

Spencer  A Co.  430  0 0 

B.  Cook  (accepted) 418  0 0 

8HADWSLL.— For  the  erection  of  new  offices,  comer 
of  Garth-street  and  Gould' s-hill.  ShadwcU,  for  Messrs. 
Hewett  A Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  Chae.  Dunch,  architect. 
Qaantitiee  by  Mr.  Jas.  F.  Wesley,  Forest-gate : — 

Ashby  Bros £2,299  0 0 

Ashby  A Homer  2,290  0 0 

Colls  A Son 2,260  0 0 

MowlemACo 2,176  0 0 

J.  Morter 2,186  0 0 

T.  Boyce 2,180  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  2,124  0 0 

Grover  A Son 1,969  0 0 

Nightingale 1,930  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  1,893  0 0 

J,  A J.  Greenwood  1,799  0 0 

TUENBAM  GREEN. — For  alterations  to  two  shops, 
Nos.  8 and  9,  Queen 's-terrace,  Tumham-green,  for  Mr. 
Stratton 

Adamson  £105  0 0 

W.  Horne  (accepted)  91  0 0 

Wilson  76  1 0 

WOOLWICH. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Prince  Albert  public-house,  Hare-street,  Woolwich,  for 
Messrs.  E.  J.  Rose  A Co.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  A 
Aldwinckle,  architects,  East  ladia-avenue  : — 

Jackson  A Todd  £980  0 0 

John  Wame 965  0 0 

Palmer  A Sons 898  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 890  0 0 

J.  A H.  Mills 870  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  (accepted) 760  0 0 

WORTHING.— For  the  erection  of  a school-house  and 
residence  for  the  Rev.  P.  Crick.  Messrs.  J,  E.  K.  A J.  P. 
Cutts,  architects,  Southampton. street.  Strand  ; — 

J.  W.  Hobbs  A Co.,  Limited  £6,060  0 0 

R.  C.  Blaker  4,953  0 0 

E.  Snewin  A Son  4,061  0 0 

W.  W.  Smith 4,456  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  ns  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  d^vered 
at  our  office,  48,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

Eegiitered  Telegraphic  Addreii‘'T'a's  Buildeb,  LoitnoB 


arswing?).— W.  S.— S.  H.  T.— U.  S.-H.  B.— W.  T.— B.  4 H 
B.  * W. — J.  W.  P.  (a  pUn  for  cjirrying  out  that  lUca  hut  aim 
been  putliahed  in  our  oolumna).— F.  3t.  C.-J.  W.  M,-4.  E. 
(shall  bare  cuusideration). — E.  J.  T. — J.  iJ.  (no  space  tbU  'reek). 
All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  teudeis,  4c.,  must  be  accompuil 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  DecessarUjr  lor  pubU 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glvl 
addresses. 

Note.— The  respoDsibility  o(  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

iVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  whtehtu 
been  duplicated  fur  other  journals,  are  NOT  DE8IBED. 

AU  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matten  ihoi 
be  addressed  to  TUK  EUITOB;  all  conuuimicatious  relating 
adTertisemeuts  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  sboula 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHBK,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Beat  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  DowOg 

Coreham  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Alt 


Bath.  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OP  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[Adti 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stox 

of  beet  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  f' 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarri 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  ai 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  ston 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Units 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLi 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-snb-Hamdon,  Ilmil 
ster,  Somerset. — ^Ageut,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAM 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Ant 


Doulting  Free  Stono 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUB  LIAS  LIMB 


(Ground  or  Lump) , 


For  prices,  <Sco.,  a 
dress  S.  & J.  STAFLI 
Quarry  Owners,  StoS 
and  Lime  Merchant 
Stoke  • under  • Hai 
Ilminster.  [Ad2 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  MetalUo  La 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  £ 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materif 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehou 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mil 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.[AD< 


AspRalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [An^ 


MICHELMORE  & REAl 


Manalactarera  of 


PIOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGE 

KJ  LEVEE,  SCREW,  i 


, A BARBEL  BOU 


36a,  borough  ROA 

DISOOUHT  TO  BUILDKBS.  LONDON,  8.K. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

ZIIO’C  XIOOF'IWG 


Fx  BRABY  & COx 


LonsriDon^.  -s-  cs-LA^sca-o'W 

VIEILLE  MONTAGiCIETmmTfACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDBR.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTNNINOS 


rarticulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices 352  to  364,  EXJSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


Vot.  LI.  No.  2271. 


SiTDRPAT,  ArcV8T  14,  ISSfl. 


Cjj^  ‘girilhr* 
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T/ie  Episcopal  Heraldry  of  England. 

cathedrals  appeal 
to  many  tastes  and 
sympathies  as  the 
happy  hunting- 
grounds  of  the 
architect,  the  anti- 
quary, the  artist, 
and  the  religious 
enthusiast,  -while 
the  student  of 


heraldry  finds  in  them  an  almost  inexhaustible 
field  of  research.  The  arms  of  the  Sees  are  closely 
connected  (in  many  instances)  with  English 
history,  and  are  of  interest  to  the  lover  of 
armoury.  A short  account  of  the  origin  of 
some  of  these  arms  or  the  causes  for  their 
adoption,  with  the  meaning  of  the  various 
devices,  may  be  of  interest  to  ecclesiological 
and  other  readers. 

The  See  of  Canterbury  claims  first  attention, 
as  its  archbishop  takes  precedence  of  all 
peers  of  the  realm  who  are  not  of  royal  blood. 

It  was  founded  in  596  by  Saint  Augustine, 
and  at  that  time  formed  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent  under  Ethelbert.  Formerly 
it  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  Sees,  but 
precedence  over  York  was  not  assumed  until 
1073  by  a grant  from  the  Pope.  The 
armi  are  “ Azure  : an  episcopal  staff  in 
pale  argent  ensigned  with  a cross  patde  or, 
surmounted  by  a pall  of  the  second,  edged 
.and  fringed  of  the  third,  and  charged 
with  four  crosses  formee  fitchee  sable.” 

I From  the  episcopal  staff  to  the  four  crosses 
fitchde  this  is  a truly  typical  coat  of  the 
iChurch,  but  the  pall  is  the  most  conspicuous 
and  historic  of  the  bearings,  being  a vestment 
(Specially  granted  by  the  Pope  for  the  use  of 
a.rchbishops,  but  not  without  a suitable 
' return  in  the  shape  of  a considerable  sum  of 
, money.  It  is  made  of  wool  shorn  from  the 
backs  of  the  sacred  lambs  of  St.  Agnes  in 
Rome.  In  shape  it  is  a circular  strip  worn 
I -round  the  shoulders,  and  with  a strip  of  the 
i same  material  hanging  in  back  and  front  and 
I forming  a Y on  each  side,  said  to  symbolise 
-the  life  of  man,  the  upright  limb  showing  his 
■childhood,  and  the  two  branches  the  right  path 
and  the  ■wrong  one,  one  of  which  he  must 
follow.  The  staff  with  the  cross-head  is  usually 
I considered  as  peculiar  to  an  archbishop  and 
distinct  from  the  crooked-head  pastoral  staff  of 
I the  bishop  ; but  there  is  just  a shade  of  doubt 
on  the  point,  and  at  this  we  leave  the 
question. 

A cross  fitchee  (or  with  spiked  lower  limb) 

■ was  carried  by  palmers  and  pilgrims,  and 
, formed  at  once  a support  on  the  road  and  an 
1 -emblem  for  devotion  when  the  hour  came,  and 
was  stuck  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose ; but 


in  the  arms  of  Canterbury  it  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  pins  by  which  the  pall  was 
fastened  to  the  archiepiscopal  vestments. 

We  may  add  that  the  practice  of  orna- 
menting the  mitres  of  archbishops  with  ducal 
coronets  is  a modern  one,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  the  College  of  Arms,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a very  convenient  one  as  a dis- 
tinction of  status,  and  likely  to  be  continued 
in  spite  of  its  non-heraldic  character. 

York  is  the  most  ancient  of  our  arch- 
bishoprics, dating  from  the  very  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  England,  and  as  early  as 
the  second  century,  aud  formerly  the  Sees  of 
Scotland  acknowledged  allegiance  to  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  arose  that  fierce 
contest  for  supremacy  between  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  which  lasted  for  so  many 
years  and  was  finally  settled  by  the  Pope 
declaring  in  favour  of  the  former,  but  allowing 
the  Archbishop  of  York  the  title  of  “Primate 
of  England.”  The  present  arms  are  “ Gules  : 
two  keys  in  saltire  argent,  in  chief  regal  cro-wn 
proper.”  The  keys  allude  to  St.  Peter,  to  whom 
the  minster  is  dedicated.  The  date  of  their  first 
assumption  is  doubtful,  but  the  former  arms 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Canterbury.  It  is 
said  that  the  change  in  the  shield  was  brought 
about  by  Wolsey  through  his  jealousy  of  the 
rival  see  of  Canterbury,  but  what  evidence 
there  is  on  the  point  tends  to  discredit  the 
assertion. 

London,  in  early  British  times,  was  the 
principal  of  three  archbishoprics,  hut  St. 
Augustine,  in  596,  reduced  it  to  a bishopric, 
amongst  which  it  is  now  the  chief.  Its  arms 
are,  “ Gules : two  swords  in  saltire,  hilts  argent, 
pommels  or.”  The  cathedral  being  dedicated  to 
the  Apostle  Paul  will  explain  the  two  swords  it 
hears  as  the  well-known  emblem  of  that  saint. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  claims  precedence 
next  to  his  brother  of  London.  The  See  was 
originally  seated  in  Holy  Island,  or  Lindis- 
fame.  It  was  thence  removed  to  Chester-le- 
Street,  and  then  to  Durham,  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  tenth  century.  Its  bishops  were  Earls 
of  Sedbergh  and  Counts  Palatine,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  their  mitres  being  represented  rising 
from  a coronet,  and  formerly  adorned  with 
plumes,  and  in  one  instance  surmounting  a 
helmet  (the  seal  of  Bishop  Hatfield). 

This  combination  of  the  “lords temporal  and 
spiritual,”  or  ecclesiastical  and  princely  dignity, 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  England,  and  in  1836 
the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Durham 
was  vested  in  the  Crown  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  separated  from  its  episcopal  holders 
after  a connexion  of  twelve  centuries.  The 
arms  of  the  See  are,  “Azure:  a cross  or 
between  four  lions  rampant,  argent,”  and  are 
those  ascribed  to  King  Oswy,  its  Saxon 
founder. 


Winchester  Cathedral  has  been  dedicated 
at  different  times  to  various  saints,  originally 
to  St.  Amphibalus,  afterwards  to  St.  Peter, 
and  lastly  St.  Swithin.  The  bishop,  as  prelate 
of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  has 
precedence  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
surrounds  his  arms  with  the  insignia  thereof. 

The  arms  of  the  See  are,  “ Gules  : two  keys 
endorsed  in  bend  and  rings  interlaced,  the 
upper  one  or,  and  the  lower  one  argent,  between 
them  a sword  in  bend  sinister  of  the  third, 
hilt  and  pommel  or.”  The  two  keys  refer  to 
its  patron  saint,  Peter,  and  the  sword  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a type  of  the  sword  of  the 
spirit. 

The  bishopric  of  Oxford  is  of  comparatively 
modern  foundation,  owing  its  existence  to 
Henry  VIII.  Its  holder,  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  adorns 
his  arms  with  that  illustrious  ensign,  like  his 
brother  of  Winchester.  The  Royal  Chapel  of 
St.  George  now  belongs  to  this  See,  being  trans- 
ferred from  Salisbury,  whose  bishops  were  the 
original  chancellors  of  the  order. 

The  arms  are  very  singular  and  blazoned, 

“ Sable  : a fesse  argent,  in  chief,  three  demi- 
ladies couped  proper  and  ducally  crowned  or, 
vested  of  the  second  : in  base  an  ox,  of  the 
last,  horned  and  hoofed  gold,  passing  a /ord, 
harry  wa-yy  of  five,  argent  and  azure.”  The 
punning  arms  of  the  city  form  the  base,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  the  three  ladies’  heads 
in  chief  were  formerly  those  of  kings  referring 
to  the  Royal  founders  of  the  University,  as 
the  arms  of  the  latter  contain  three  crowns, — a 
probable  solution  to  the  enigma, 

A still  greater  enigma  is  to  be  found  in  the 
old  blazonry  of  the  See  of  Chichester,  founded 
at  Silsey  in  681,  and  removed  to  the  former 
place  in  1071.  It  runs  as  follows  : — “Azure: 
a Prester  John  seated  on  a tombstone,  in  his 
left  hand  a mound,  and  his  right  hand  ex- 
tended or,  with  a linen  mitre  on  his  head,  and 
in  his  mouth  a sword  all  proper.”  This  was 
gravely  recorded  at  the  College  of  Arms,  and 
passed  muster  until  very  recently,  when  the 
figure  of  Our  Saviour  took  the  place  of  the 
mythical  John,  and  gave  the  solution  of  the 
incongruous  mystery,  being,  in  fact,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  arms  adopted  by  Bishop  Seffrid  II. 
as  the  seal  of  his  See.  This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  strangest  perversions  of  a clear  and  appro- 
priate “coat”  that  can  be  met  with.  We 
now  find  it  properly  recorded  as, — “Azure  : 
Our  blessed  Saviour,  head  radiant,  seated 
on  a throne  or,  cushioned  gules,  vested 
argent,  girdled  of  the  second,  dexter  arm  ele- 
vated proper,  issuant  from  his  mouth  fess-wise 
in  the  sinister  a sword  proper,  hilt  and  pommel 
gold  in  fesse,  on  the  dexter  Alpha,  and  on  the 
sinister  Omega  of  the  last.” 

The  sword  issuing  from  the  mouth  refers  to 
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several  passages  in  the  Revelations, andis  quite 

in  accordance  therewith,  but  to  some  minds 
the  idea  of  treating  the  Saviour  as  a charge  in 
heraldry  will  be  objectionable,  and  even  pain- 
ful, and  we  must  confess  our  sympathy  is  to 
some  extent  in  the  same  direction. 

Lincoln  from  its  great  height  surveys 
the  country  round  (a  combination  of  the 
ancient  sees  of  Dorchester  and  Sidnacester), 
and  became  a bishop’s  seat  in  1075,  and  sub- 
sequently the  arms  became  : — “ Gules  : two 
lions  passant  guardant  in  pale  or,  on  a chief 
azure  the  Virgin  ducally  crowned,  seated,  on 
her  dexter  arm  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  in  her 
sinister  hand  a sceptre,  all  of  the  second.” 

The  arms  are  those  usuiilly  attributed  to 
the  Conqueror,  in  whose  reign  it  will  be  seen 
Lincoln  became  a bishop’s  seat,  but  Woodward 
thinks  their  origin  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  occupied  the 
See  from  1173  to  1182.  If  this  is  so,  we 
get  an  early  record  of  the  Royal  Arms  in 
Church  heraldry,  and  on  that  account  of  great 
historic  interest.  The  figure  in  the  chief 
reminds  us  that  the  cathedral  is  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Jlary,  and  forms  another  instance 
of  mingling  sacred  subjects  with  things  mun- 
dane. 

The  See  of  Bath  and  Wells  derives  its 
double  title  from  the  fact  of  the  seat  of  its 
bishop  having  been  transferred  several  times 
from  one  city  to  the  other,  and  that  the  monks 
of  both  places  joined  in  his  election.  The 
arms  of  the  united  See  are  now,  “Azure 
saltire  quarterly,  quartered  or  and  argent.’' 

The  cathedral  at  Wells  is  dedicated  to 
St,  Andrew:  hence  the  saltire,  or  X-shaped 
cross,  on  which  the  saint  was  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  The  arras  of  Bath  were, 
“ Azure  : two  keys,  endorsed  in  bend,  sinister, 
argent  and  or,  with  a sword  in  bend  proper.” 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  saltire 
of  Wells  was  placed  between  the  sword  and 
keys  of  Bath  by  Bishop  Montagu. 

_ Gloucester  and  Bristol  form  another  united 
diocese  in  the  West,  and  have  done  so  for  just 
half  a century.  Both  Sees  were  created  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1541.  The  arms  are  combined 
in  one  shield  as  follows,  “Azure  : two  keys 
endorsed  in  saltire,  or,”  for  Gloucester  ; im- 
paling, “ sable,  three  ducal  coronets  in  pale  of 
the  second  ” for  Bristol, 

The  abbey  church  at  Gloucester  was  formally 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  afterwards  to  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  the  arms  now  borne  refer  to  the 
first  dedication ; but  formerly  the  sword  of  the 
latter  saint  was  added,  and  still  appears  in 
different  parts  of  the  building,  also  on  the  bells 
and  the  seal  of  the  convent. 

The  derivation  of  the  arms  for  the  Bristol 
See  is  unknown,  but  Woodward  conjectures 
that  the  three  crowns  may  refer  to  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  in  accordance  with  the  dedication  of 
the  cathedral,  and  he  adds  that  the  same 
charges  appear  in  an  old  stained-glass  window, 
but  upon  a field  azure. 

The  Sees  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  became 
united  in  1032  under  the  name  of  Exeter,  but 
to  be  separated  in  our  own  day  to  form 
another  distinct  diocese  for  the  former  county 
with  the  cathedral  at  Truro.  The  arms  of 
Exeter  are,  “Gules:  a sword  erect  in  pale 
argent,  hiked  or,  surmounted  by  two  keys, 
endorsed  in  saltire  of  the  last,”  and  have  refer- 
ence to  the  former  dedication  to  Peter  and  Paul. 
In  Henry  \ HP’s  time  his  favourite,  Bishop 
Vesey,  held  the  See,  and  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  mention  that  this  venerable  prelate  attained 
the  great  age  of  103,  and  was  buried  in  his 
native  place,  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  the  only  representative  of 
the  episcopacy  who  has  found  a grave  in 
Warwickshire. 

The  See  of  Worcester  was  founded  by  a 
king  of  Mercia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
century  (Ethelred);  its  arms,  “Argent  : ten 
torteaux,  four,  three,  two,  and  one,”  are  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  those  of  Jules  de 
Medicis,  who  held  it  for  a short  period  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  have  nothing 
symbolical  in  them.  ® 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  recording  as  a very 
^ngular  coincidence  that  the  paternal  arms  of 
Babington  (its  bishop  from  1597  to  1610)  were 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  See. 


The  See  of  Hereford  was  formerly  suffragan 
to  the  Welsh  archiepiscopai  diocese  of  St. 
David’s,  but  with  the  spread  of  Saxon  sway 
it  passed  to  that  of  Canterbury.  The  arms 
“ Gules  : three  leopards’  faces  reversed 
jessant-de-lis,  two  and  one,  or,” — a-s  borne  by 
St.  Thomas  de  Cantilupe,  its  bishop  from  1275 
to  1282,  and,  like  those  of  Worcester,  hardly 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  however  historic  in 
themselves. 

_ Lichfield  for  a brief  period  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  an  archbishopric,  and  for  some  time 
held  the  double  title  of  Coventry  and  its  own. 
It  was  founded  by  Oswy,  king  of  Jlercia,  in 
656.  It  arms,  “ Per  pale  gules  and  argent,  a 
cross  potent,  quadrated  between  four  crosses 
pati*e,all  counterchanged,” — form  a very  striking 
coat,  from  the  contrast  of  colours,  but  the 
originandmeaningareimknown.  This  cathedral 
possesses  a large  stained-glass  window  in  the 
choir  filled  with  the  arms  of  its  bishops  and 
the  sees  they  were  translated  to,  forming  a 
perfect  blaze  of  episcopal  heraldry,  and  a 
striking  and  appropriate  spectacular  display, 
and_  worthy  of  imitation.  Bishop  Selwyn  is 
buried  here,  and  that  beautiful  constellation 
the  Southern  Cross  forms  the  device  of  the 
arms  for  his  New  Zealand  see,  adorning  the 
mortuary  chamber  with  other  records  of 
Australasian  life. 

The  See  of  Sodor  and  Man  formerly  in- 
cluded the  Hebrides  (or  Southern  Isles)  in  its 
jurisdiction,  and  although  the  connexion  has 
been  severed  for  centuries  the  joint  names  are 
still  retained.  The  arms  are  peculiar  and  unique : 
“ Gules  between  two  pillars ; argent,  the 
Virgin  Mary  standing  on  the  upper  part  of 
three  ascents  with  arms  extended,  vested 
proper  and  crowned  or,  around  her  head  a 
nimbus  of  the  last  over  dexter  pillar,  in  fesse 
a church  proper  and  in  base  three  legs  armed 
proper,  conjoined  in  fesse  at  upper  part  of 
thigh,  flexed  in  triangle,  garnished  and  spurred 
or.”  Woodward  is  of  opinion  that  the  Virgin 
should  hold  the  church,  and  that  the  pillars 
only  form  part  of  the  canopy  under  which 
saints  and  bishops  so  often  appear  on  seals. 

The  three  legs  so  characteristic  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  Blanche  supposes  were  derived  from 
the  Normans,  as  the  Island  reminded  them  of 
the  triple-mountained  Sicily  whose  arms  are 
also  three  legs,  but  unclothed. 

As  the  Manxmen  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 

Home  Rule  ” with  a Parliament  of  their  own, 
their  bishop  has  no  seat  in  our  House  of 
Lords. 


SHADWELL  HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 


OME  months  ago,  the  Committee  of 
the  Children’s  Hospital  at  Shadwell 
advertised  a competition  for  a large 
addition  to  the  hospital,  utilising  a 
strip  of  ground  to  the  north  of  the  existing 
buildings,  at  present  occupied  by  some  disused 
almshouses,  and  which  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Committee.  Mr.  Saxon  Snell  was  commissioned 
to  report  and  adjudicate  on  the  plans  sent  in, 
and  after  a rather  long  delay  this  has  now 
been  done,  and  the  designs,  or  most  of  them, 
have  been  exhibited  at  the  hospital  during 
three  days  of  this  week. 

Mr.  Snell  has  “ placed  ” four  sets  of  plans, 
signed  respectively  “Sunshine,”  “Thought,” 
“ Simplex,”  and  the  fourth  set  being  marked 
by  a circle  in  the  corner,  the  designs  being 
placed  by  him  in  the  order  named.  The 
additions  to  be  made  consisted  of  two  new 
wards,  one  above  the  other  ; a casualty  ward, 
to  be  near  the  street  entrance  and  near  the 
existing  administrative  portion  of  the  hospital ; 
a large  waiting-room  for  out-patients,  and  a 
smaller  waiting-room  for  new  out-patients 
attending  for  the  first  time  ; two  isolation 
wards,  to  be  near  the  new  patients’  waiting, 
room  and  near  thestreet ; two  consulting-rooms ; 
and  a dispensary,  to  be  accessible  both  from 
the  old  and  new  portion  of  the  hospital,  in 
place  of  the  present  dispensary,  which  is  too 
small.  To  this  was  added  a complete  new 
laundry  on  the  top  floor,  and  provision  for  the 
raising  of  the  main  block,  and  the  addition  of 
a third  ward  at  a future  time,  if  required. 
This  does  not  seem  a good  way  of  putting  it, 


as  this  would  of  course  necessitate  the  demo- 
lition ^ of  the  new  laundry,  or  at  least  the 
changing  it  into  a ward,  and  moving  the 
laundry  to  the  upper  story  ; in  other  word% 
planning  the  laundry  so  that  it  could  he 
turned  into  a ward  afterward.".  This  unneces- 
sary difficulty  interposed  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  tacitly  ignored  as  a thing  that 
might  be  postponed  to  a more  convenient 
season. 

The  plans  placed  first  are,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by  Messrs.  Millard  & Lewis; 
the  names  of  the  other  three  competitors  who 
have  been  placed  are  still  officially  kept  secret, 
for  no  reason  that  we  know  of,  as  we  presume 
the  authors  can  have  no  objection  to  their 
being  made  known. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  ground,  a long  and 
narrow  piece,  and  the  general  requirements,  as 
issued  to  competitors,  have  led  to  a considerable 
unanimity  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
plans,  all  of  them  having  a passage  of  access 
along  the  north  side  of  the  buildings,  and 
placing  the  out-patients’  waiting-rooms  parallel 
to  this,  with  the  wards  over  the  larger  waiting- 
room.  The  difficulty  in  the  plan  consists  in  ar- 
ranging all  the  rooms  required  within  the  space, 
which  is  barely  sufficient  for  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  getting  sufficient  inter-communica- 
tion and  avoiding  an  unsanitary  crowding  up 
of  the  ground.  The  latter  condition  is  really 
hardly  possible  ; the  selected  four  can  only  be 
said  to  have  come  more  or  less  near  fulfilling  it. 
All  of  them  appear  to  us  to  have  been  (con- 
sidering the  matter  from  a purely  hospital 
point  of  view)  too  much  impressed  with  the 
wish  to  produce  a good  street  front  on  the 
main  (west)  side  by  carrying  on  the  architec- 
tural design  of  the  existing  hospital  (a  poor 
quasi-Gothic  affair,  neither  good  architecturally 
nor  suitable  for  a hospital),  thereby  blocking 
up  the  site  much  more  than  need  have  been. 

The  plan  by  “Sunshine  ” is  in  the  main  the 
best,  but  the  authors  have  got  out  of  one 
difficulty  by  ignoring  the  instructions  as  to  the 
size  of  the  consulting-rooms,  and  have  made 
them  a good  deal  smaller  than  specified  in  the 
instructions.  It  is  not  a very  important  defect, 
for  the  specified  size,  20  ft.  by  20  ft.,  is  r-athei 
unnecessarily  large.  The  provision  of  separa- 
tion-lobbies between  them  and  the  waiting- 
rooms  is  a good  point.  The  water-closet  wings 
are  not  sufficiently  cut  off  from  the  wards, 
having  a window  to  the  open-air  on  one  side 
of  the  lobby  only,  consequently  there  is  no 
cross  draught.  The  consulting-rooms,  one  for 
medical  and  one  for  surgical  cases,  ought  by 
rights  to  have  been  equally  accessible  from 
both  the  waiting-rooms,  though  the  instruc- 
tions give  no  information  on  this  point ; the 
promoters  apparently  thinking,  like  other 
medical  authorities  who  promulgate  hospital 
competitions,  that  architects  are  to  find  out 
by  intuition  their  method  of  working  their 
establishment.  The  inlet  ventilation  of  the 
wards  is  by  air  introduced  vertically  through 
the  window-boards  after  passing  hot-water 
coils  in  the  recesses  under  them  : as  good  » 
way  as  could  be.  The  exit  of  foul  air  is 
through  the  ceiling,  but  where  it  goes  after 
that  the  drawings  alone  do  not  make  clear,  and 
the  architects’  reports  were  not  appended  to 
the  drawings,  as  in  justice  to  the  authors  they 
should  have  been.  We  made  inquiry  on  this 
head,  but  got  no  reply  except  a curt  statement 
that  the  architects  “ had  expressed  no  wish  to 
have  their  reports  appended.”  Probably  they 
supposed  that  common-sense  would  have 
dictated  to  any  committee  or  secretary  that  if 
the  drawings  were  exhibited  for  public  inspec- 
tion, the  authors’  descriptions  should  go  with 
them  to  explain  them,  as  has  been  done  in 
every  competition  exhibition  we  ever  heard 
of;  but  Shadwell  Hospital  seems  to  be  strictly 
tied  up  in  red  tape,  and  the  most  reasonable 
thing  cannot  be  done  without  an  official  order. 
The  enclosed  court  surrounded  by  buildings, 
just  in  rear  of  the  street  block,  is  very  small, 
and  a point  of  danger  in  the  plan,  though  this 
is  much  worse  in  one  or  two  others  of  the 
designs. 

In  “Thought”  the  planning  of  the  out- 
patients’ department  and  the  lobbies  com- 
municating with  the  dispensary  and  the  con- 
sulting-rooms is  very  good ; ample  inlet 
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ntilatiou  is  provided  by  large  iron  tubes, 
•cular  iu  section,  opening  vertically  into  the 
;rds  and  other  rooms.  There  is  a large 
tract  or  exit  ventilator  with  louvres  in  the 
of,  but  whether  it  is  actuated  by  any  special 
2ans  is  not  indicated  on  the  drawing, 
mtilating  grates  are  used  in  the  wards. 

“ Simplex  ” has  attained  simplicity  in  part 
■making  his  out  - patients’  waiting  - rooms 
r too  small  for  the  number  they  are  to 
ntaiu  ; in  fact  they  would  not  hold  the 
imbers  in  any  comfortable  or  wholesome 
anner  at  all,  and  there  are  internal  courts 
funnels  surrounded  with  building  that  are 
ry  small  and  would  be  receptacles  of  foul 
There  appear  to  be  air-inlets  near  the 
lor,  as  shown  on  the  longitudinal  section  of 
.e  ward,  but,  as  in  other  cases,  the  working 
: the  ventilation  system  is  not  clearly 
^parent  from  the  drawings. 

“ Circle  ” places  prominently  a special  note 
I his  plans, — “ All  w.c.s  entirely  disconnected 
)m  main  building  by  open  lobbies,’’— as  if 
is  were  a new  invention,  instead  of,  as  it 
,ght  to  be,  a kind  of  truism  in  hospital 
anning ; and  another  note  placed  against 
me  gratings  near  the  ceiling  in  the  section  of 
liting-roonis,  “openings  giving  ventilation  to 
ftiting-rooms,”  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
e author  is  tolerably  unsophisticated  in 
ese  matters,  or  he  would  have  stated  or 
own  whether  these  were  inlets  or  outlets, 
how  he  meant  them  to  work.  We  ought 
be  getting  rather  past  the  times  when 
chitects  thought  it  enough  to  cut  a hole 
a wall  or  a ceiling  and  label  it  “ven- 
lator.”  The  laundry  plan  shows  also  a 
ant  of  practical  knowledge  ; the  washing- 
>om  is  much  too  small,  and  the  drying-room 
uch  too  large,  and  merely  a large  room  with 
5 'drying-horses  or  drying-closets  shown  at 
1.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  see  why  this  plan 
as  placed,  unless  for  the  perspective  view, 
hich  is  a large  and  bold  one. 

A cursory  look  at  the  remaining  designs 
ould  suggest  that  there  are  one  or  two  among 
lem  better  in  most  respects  than  the  fourth 
laced  one,  accompanied  by  some  very  poor 
id  absurd  ones.  But  we  think  the  best  plan 
as  been  chosen,  though  “Thought”  runs  it 
ery  close,  and  is  more  business-like  in  some 
aspects.  If  we  have  not  done  justice  to  the 
athors’  intentions  in  regard  to  heating  and 
entilation  they  must  put  it  down  to  the  absurd 
ction  of  the  authorities  in  keeping  the  archi- 
ects’  own  explanations  of  their  work  carefully 
ut  of  sight, 


NOTES. 

HE  detailed  accounts  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  of  the  general  outcome  of 
which  we  gave  an  abstract  last 
week,  are  published  in  the  Bulhthi 
'u  Canal  Inter-ocianiqnc  of  August  1,  in 
ho  usual  form  of  the  inventaire  general,  as 
veil  as  an  abstract  in  the  report  itself.  The 
hode  of  dividing  the  cost  into  depenses  failes 
<our  la  co7istruction  du  canal,  and  aciif  suivant 
stimation,  is  not  one  •which  commends  itself 
!o  the  English  reader,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
efer  to  previous  accounts  in  order  to  under- 
tand  that  rendered  on  June  30  ult.,  which 
inly  comes  do'wn  to  June  30  in  the  previous 
^ear,  1885.  As  such  it  may  be  massed  as 
ollows  : — 

The  Company  Debtor  {Passi/). 


To  Share  Capital  £12,000,000 

To  Loans,  three  emissions 23,825,840 

To  Interest  and  Sundries  788,976 


Total 36,614,816 

The  Company  Creditor  {Actif). 

By  Purchase  of  Panama  Railroad  ...  £3,765,128 
By  Financing,  JIauagement,  Inte- 
rest, and  Payments  to  Con- 

cessionoaires 16,794,935 

By  Hotel  and  Furniture  at  Paris, 
and  Buildings  and  Furniture 

at  Panama 1,015,445 

By  Plant  and  Stores  2,831,968 

By  Works  and  Management 

(Panama)  3,524,447 

By  Cash  and  Realisable  Assets,  less 

acknowledged  Debts  8,692,893 


Total £36,614,816 


In  the  above  the  expenses  of  management  at 
Panama  are  included  with  the  cost  of  the 
works.  The  cost  of  the  “ central  manage- 
ment” is  60,136?.  per  annum.  Out  of  a total 
expenditure,  including  rebate  on  loans,  of 
27,921,923?.  (to  June  30, 1885),  only  3,524,447?. 
has  been  expended  in  works  and  local  manage- 
ment. The  salary  of  the  Director  General  is 
stated  by  M.  Rodrigue.s  at  20,000?.  a year, 
besides  house,  horses,  and  carriages. 


The  Cambrian  Archa?ological  Association, 
which  meets  at  Swansea  on  August  23,  is 
not  likely  to  want  interest  during  its  five  days’ 
wanderings  in  a district  so-  unusually  full  of 
architectural  and  archieological  remains . The 
first  day’s  excursions  will  include  Margam,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Talbot,  M.P.,  in  whose  grounds  is 
the  ruined  chapter  - house  of  the  ancient 
Cistercian  abbey  founded  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester  in  1147.  The  west  end  of  the 
abbey  church  forms  part  of  the  present 
parish  church.  Contemporaneous  with  Margam, 
and,  indeed,  the  work  of  the  same  architect,  is 
Neath  Abbey,  which,  defaced  and  begrimed  as 
it  is  by  copper  smoke,  still  deserves  Leland’s 
description  as  “ the  fairest  abbey  in  all  Wales.” 
The  Peninsula  of  Gower,  which  will  occupy  the 
three  last  days  of  the  meeting,  is  in  itself  an 
emharras  dc  richessc.  In -North  Gower  are  the 
castles  of  Webley  and  Llandymor,  the  famous 
cromlech  of  Arthur’s  Stone,  dominating  the 
country  from  the  summit  of  Cefn  Bryn,  the 
churches  of  Llanrhidian  and  Llangenydd,  the 
latter  with  a peculiar  side  tower  and  blocked 
Romanesque  arch,  the  maenhir  of  Samson’s 
Jack  on  Manselfold  farm,  and  the  camp  on 
Harding  Down.  South  (Jower  has  its  bone ' 
caves  (some  of  which  have  yielded  very  early 
pottery),  Oxwich  church  and  castle,  Penrice 
and  Pennard  castles,  the  churches  of  listen 
and  Bishopstone,  the  Court-house  of  Land- 
grove,  and  the  chamber-tumulus  of  Park-le- 
Breos.  Swansea,  with  Bishop  Gower’s  castle, 
St.  Mary’s  Church  and  monuments,  the 
Hospital  of  the  Blessed  David,  and  a visit  to 
Mr.  Llewellyn’s  charming  seat  at  Penllergare, 
will  furnish  ample  materials  for  a long  and 
interesting  day’s  research. 

MDEPREZ’S  experiments  on  electrical 
' motive  power,  which  have  now  been 
carried  on  for  some  time  at  Creil  at  the  expense 
of  Messrs.  Rothschild,  seem  to  be  in  a fairway 
of  bearing  important  fruit.  According  to  the 
results,  it  appears  that  M.  Deprez  can,  with 
only  one  generator  and  one  receptor,  transmit 
to  a distance  of  thirty-five  miles  a force  of 
fifty-two  horse-power,  and  that  the  machinery 
is  now  working  regularly  and  continuously. 
The  maximum  electro -motive  force  is  6,290 
volts,  though  prior  to  the  construction  of  M. 
Deprez’s  apparatus,  the  maximum  force  did 
not  exceed  2,000.  This  is  a high  rate  of 
tension,  though,  to  judge  by  the  experience  of 
the  past  six  months,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
attended  with  danger,  no  accident  of  any  kind 
having  arisen  ; and  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to 
leave  the  transmitting  wires  uncovered  on 
poles,  so  long  as  they  are  sufficiently  high  to 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  band.  The  cost  of  a 
circular  line  of  seventy  miles  for  a fifty-horse 
power  of  transmission  is  estimated  at  about 
5,000?.,  though  this  price  would  be  much 
diminished  if  the  machines  were  frequently 
constructed.  It  seems  probable  that  a new 
and  very  practicable  motor  power  will  shortly 
be  available  for  industrial  purposes. 


The  seventy-fifth  section  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Amendment  Act,  1862,  says 
that  an  order  of  a magistrate  for  the  demolition 
of  a house  or  part  of  a house  shall  be  made  “in 
writing  on  ” the  owner  who  is  directed  to  take 
the  building  down,  and  that  the  work  shall  be 
done  within  such  time  as  the  justices  shall 
consider  reasonable.  In  the  case  of  Barlow  v. 
The  Kensington  Vestry,  to  which  we  have  more 
than  once  referred,  it  appears  (from  the  now 
printed  report  of  the  case  in  the  House  of 
Lords)  that  no  such  written  order  was  ever 
seved  on  the  owner  of  the  house,  but  that  a 
copy  was  served  on  him,  or  came  to  his  know- 
ledge. However,  eight  weeks  were  allowed  for 
the  demolition  of  the  building,  and  the  order 


only  came  to  the  house-owner’s  knowledge  on 
the  last  day  of  this  period.  Apart,  therefore, 
from  what  may  he  called  the  merits  of  the 
case,  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  decided 
against  the  Vestry,  this  tribunal  considered 
that  there  had  been  no  valid  service  of  the 
order,  which  should  have  been  in  writing  and 
served  on  the  house-owner  at  once.  Thus  said 
Lord  Watson,  “ in  that  view  no  time  whatever 
was  allowed  for  implementing  the  order  to 
demolish,  and  that  circumstance  itself  would 
be  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  order.”  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  local  bodies  should  watch  care- 
fully the  procedure  under  this  Act,  or  they 
may,  even  when  they  are  in  the  right  on  the 
merits,  waste  public  money  by  irregular  pro- 
ceedings. 


The  Institute  of  Architects  have  prepared, 
as  proposed  some  time  since,  a card 
intended  to  facilitate  the  access  of  members  to 
notable  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  sketching 
or  examination.  The  card  requests  “ all  those 

whom  it  may  concern  to  allow  Jlr. , 

whose  signature  is  on  this  card,  and  who  is 
travelling  for  the  purposes  of  architectural 
study,  to  sketch,  measure,  or  otherwise  examine 
any  ancient  or  notable  buildings  or  monuments 
under  their  charge,  and  to  afford  him  such 
reasonable  facilities  and  assistance  as  may  lie 
in  their  power.”  The  card  is  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  the  Institute,  and  on  the  back  is  a 
translation  into  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  

The  Court  of  Appeal  have  settled  a point 
of  some  interest  to  communities  which 
supply  their  own  water  and  are  not  supplied 
by  a private  company.  For  in  the  case  of  the 
Dewsbury  Waterworks  Board  v.  The  Assess- 
ment Committee  of  Penistone  Union,  the  Court 
has  decided  that  where  a public  Waterworks 
Board  is  empowered  to  raise  the  funds  for 
supplying  a district  with  water  by  means  of 
water-rents,  and  is  also  empowered  to  levy 
rates  in  order  to  make  up  any  deficiency  which 
may  occur  from  the  rents  being  insufficient, 
this  rate  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
estimating  the  rateable  value  of  the  property 
of  the  Waterworks  Board.  Clearly  the  power 
to  levy  such  a rate  in  aid,  and  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  employed,  is  an  advantage  which  the 
hypothetical  tenant  would  consider  in  estimat- 
ing what  he  would  give  for  the  property. 


The  Wiltshire  Archieological  Society,  at 
their  annual  meeting  at  Swindon  on  the 
loth,  took  into  consideration  the  condition 
of  Stonehenge,  and  the  desirability  of  protect- 
ing it  by  a sunk  fence  so  as  to  exclude 
carriages,  and  the  appointment  of  a caretaker, 
who  should  only  admit  people  under  proper 
regulations.  Though  such  an  ordination  would 
deprive  “ the  stones,”  as  they  are  called  in  the 
district,  of  part  of  their  eftect  as  they  now 
stand  unfenced  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  we 
can  well  understand,  from  what  we  have  seen 
going  on  there,  that  some  such  measures  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  this  most 
remarkable  of  English  antiquities  from 

defacement  and  injury.  Rabbits  also,  it 

is  reported,  are  doing  serious  mischief  in 
burrowing  near  and  under  the  stones,  and 
loosening  the  ground  they  rest  on.  The  depu- 
tation who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Society 
to  visit  and  report  on  the  subject  also  advo- 
cated the  restitution  into  its  original  position 
of  the  trilithon  which  fell  in  1797,  the  former 
position  of  which  was,  it  was  said,  accurately 
known.  We  are  rather  doubtful  about  this. 
Unless  the  position  can  be  absolutely  fixed,  it 
seems  better  to  leave  them  as  they  fell  to  tell 
their  own  tale.  But  we  hope  something 
definite  will  be  done  to  protect  this  mysterious 
relic  of  the  remote  past  from  being  made  the 
mere  playground  of  careless  and  vulgar  holiday 
crowds,  as  it  is  more  and  more  becoming. 


The  Edinburgh  University,  designed  by 
Robert  Adam,  remains  incomplete,  the 
dome  which  he  intended  as  its  cubninating 
feature  never  having  been  erected.  Some 
years  ago  the  money  required  to  effect  this 
addition  to  the  building  was  left  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  Writer  to  the 
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Signet,  and  to  Dr.  Rovv-and  Anderson 
has  now  been  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of 
this  improvement.  From  the  position  occupied 
by  the  building  this  additional  feature  in  the 
skyline  will  be  an  effective  element  in  the 
views  of  the  Old  Town  as  seen  from  different 
points,  and  when  the  campanile  of  the  medical 
class-rooms  appears  (which  it  is  said  there  is 
some  likelihood  of  its  doing  through  the  muni- 
ficence of  one  of  the  city's  newly  - elected 
Members),  the  group  will  have  somewhat  of  a 
Venetian  character,  The  northern  fa^-ade  of 
the  University  originally  fonued  one  side  of  a 
narrow  lane,  and  is  comparatively  plain  as 
regards  decorative  features  ; it  i.s,  however, 
symmetrically  designed,  and  has  a character  of 
its  own  possessed  of  considerable  dignity.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  decorate  this  frontage, 
which  is  now  conspicuous  by  the  opening  out 
of  the  broad  thoroughfare  of  Chambers-street. 
We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  well  to  let  the  faij'ade  remain  as  it  is  to  tell 
its  own  tale.  The  money  which  would  be 
spent  upon  applied  ornament  could  be  better 
appropriated  to  dift’erent  objects  connected  with 
the  University,  msthetic  or  otherwise. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Building  Committee  for 
the  University  College  of  Wales,  held  on 
July  29th,  a letter  from  Mr.  Lewis  Angell  was 
read,  stating  that  at  7d.  per  foot  cube,  the  least 
price  at  which  buildings  of  such  character  could 
be  constructed  (quite  the  least,  we  should  say), 
the  design  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  com- 
petition would  cost  23,875/.,  the  second 
21,253/.,  and  the  third  23,022/.  A long  report 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  the  original 
designer  of  the  building  which  had  been 
partially  destroyed  by  fire,  undertaking  that  it 
could  be  rebuilt  on  the  original  site,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  at  a cost  not  e.xceeding 
17,500/.  It  was  found  that  the  two  most 
eligible  sites  available  in  Aberystwith  for 
entirely  new  buildings  had  an  inclination  of 
1 in  5 and  1 in  6 respectively,  a circum- 
stance which  it  was  considered  would  render 
them  undesirable  for  the  purpose,  and  would 
considerably  increase  their  estimated  cost.  On 
this,  after  some  discussion,  the  Committee  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  building  should  be  re- 
constructed on  its  present  site,  and  that  Mr. 
Seddon  be  invited  to  prepare  complete  work- 
ing drawings,  and  to  obtain  trustworthy  quanti- 
ties from  an  independent  professional  surveyor, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  from  a responsible 
builder  an  undertaking  to  carry  out  the  work 
fora  sum  not  exceeding  17,500/.  Pending  this, 
at  all  events,  Mr.  Seddon  is  re-instituted  as 
architect  for  the  re-building  of  the  College, 
and,  we  hope,  will  carry  it  out  as  proposed. 
His  original  building  was  a remarkable  one  in 
many  points,  and  there  ought  not  to  have  been 
any  attempt  to  shelve  him  in  the  matter. 


‘\\7'E  have  received  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  Butter- 
» » field  on  the  question  of  the  provision  of 
convenient  accommodation  for  kneeling  in 
church.*  The  object  is  to  advocate  the  general 
employment  of  a fixed  kneeling-board,  forming 
part  of  the  se  it  construction,  in  preference  to 
loose  hassocks  and  kneeling-pads.  The  latter 
are  objected  to  as  holders  of  dust  and  dirt, 
wearing  out  very  soon,  and  requiring  a constant 
eye  on  them  and  re-arrangement  of  them  after 
services,  so  that  each  one  should  be  in  place 
for  the  next  service.  A section  of  the  seat 
with  kneeling-board  is  appended,  with  measure- 
ments figured,  and  the  Incorporated  Church 
Building  Society  recommends  the  general  use  of 
this  arrangement,  a full-size  section  of  which  can 
be  seen  at  their  office  at  2,  Dean’s-yard,  West- 
minster. This  small  but  not  unimportant 
matter  in  connexion  with  church  furnishing  is 
very  practically  treated,  and  we  recommend 
attention  to  it  on  the  part  of  those  concerned 
in  building  new  churches.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  an  arrangement  tends  to  render  a 
church  more  cleanly  and  orderly  than  strewing 
the  floor  with  a multitude  of  hassocks. 


* Charch  Seats  aod  Kneeliog  Boards.  By  W.  Butter- 
field, F.8.A.  With  an  Appendix,  by  Richard  Foster,  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Incorporated  Church  Build- 
ing  Society,  Ririiigtons, 


Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst 
the  subscribers  as  to  the  shape  which  the 
Memorial  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Edinburgh 
to  the  late  Sir  George  Harrison,  should  take. 
The  Town  Council  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a stained-glass  window  in  St,  Giles’s 
Cathedral  would  serve  the  purpose  ; but  it  is 
contended  that  Sir  George  had  little  of  the 
ecclesiastical  element  in  his  composition,  and 
that  a more  suitable  memorial  would  be  a 
monumental  gateway  at  the  entrance  to  Black- 
ford Hill,  which  he  was  the  means  of  procuring 
as  a public  park,  or  the  acquirement  of  Cor- 
storphine  Hill  for  the  use  of  the  public,  a 
scheme  he  is  said  to  have  favoured.  While 
the  Town  Council  entertain  the  idea  of  a 
Memorial  to  Sir  George  Harrison,  in  St.  Giles’s 
Cathedral,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  William 
Chambers,  who  restored  that  edifice,  should 
not  be  erected  within  its  walls,  as  originally 
intended,  but  should  consist  of  a statue  to  be 
erected  in  Chambers-street.  Would  not  a 
recumbent  statue  in  the  cathedral  be  more 
appropriate  ? 


AJIEETING  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  con- 
sult for  the  formation  of  a Liverpool  Art- 
Workers’  Guild,  at  which  the  following  reso- 
lution was  passed  : — “ That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  the  establishment  of  a Liverpool 
Art-Workers’  Guild  is  desirable,  with  a view 
to  the  difl'usion  of  sound  principles  of  decora- 
tion, and  to  the  encouragement  of  workmen 
and  others  desiring  to  undertake  decorative 
work  of  all  kinds.”  A provisional  council 
was  afterwards  formed  to  consider  the  way  in 
which  the  resolution  could  be  best  carried  into 
effect.  The  general  object  of  the  guild  seems 
to  be  to  find  good  art-workmen,  and  to  bring 
them  into  relation  with  those  who  require 
their  work,  and  also  to  form  a collection 
of  good  examples  of  decorative  work  of 
various  kinds.  The  best  result  of  this 
kind  of  effort,  perhaps,  is  that  it  tends 
to  break  down  the  influence  of  the  middle- 
man, or  art -tradesman,  who  gets  things 
made  by  routine,  and  stamps  the  name  of  a 
“ Co.”  on  what  should  be  the  individual  art- 
workman’s  production.  Mr.  Bare,  who  made 
the  principal  address  on  the  occasion  (a  very 
good  one)  observed  that  when  looking  over  the 
pattern-books  of  a large  Arm  of  calico-printers 
he  was  assured  that  the  ugly  patterns  sold 
quite  as  well  as  the  undoubtedly  pretty  ones. 
We  have  no  doubt  they  do  ; but  will  an  Art- 
Workers’  Guild  alter  that  state  of  things 
materially  ? We  fear  not.  It  will  be  joined 
first  by  those  who  already  know  good  art 
from  bad,  and  they  will  catch  a few  of  the 
heathen  and  convert  them  from  a bad  fashion 
into  a good  one  ; but  hardly  more.  They 
may,  however,  benefit  the  true  art-workman 
and  find  him  more  employment  and  a more 
sympathetic  public. 


IN  a letter  to  the  Times,  Messrs.  G.  Clausen, 
Walter  Crane,  and  Holman  Hunt  have 
formulated  the  idea  which  has  probably  been 
in  the  minds  of  a good  many  people  for  some 
time  p:ist,  that  the  Royal  Academy  on  its  own 
showing  is  really  a private  body,  and  had 
better  be  left  to  hang  the  works  of  its  own 
members  and  enjoy  them  in  private,  and  that 
a truly  “national”  exhibition  should  be  started 
on  a wider  basis.  More  easily  said  than  done ; 
but  the  Academy  as  a whole  certainly  seems 
in  a rather  hopeless  state  of  dotage  and  self- 
complacency,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  its 
President  to  rouse  the  members  to  a higher 
view  of  their  responsibilities.  This  year’s  exhi- 
bition has  undoubtedly  damaged  their  repute 
very  seriously  with  “ those  who  know,”  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tions with  the  mass  of  the  public,  who  reason 
the  inverse  way,  and  think  a picture  is  good 
because  it  is  by  a Royal  Academician.  An 
amusing  sequel  to  the  afi'air  was  the  extra  letter 
of  Mr.  Hunt  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  the  day 
after,  in  which  he  suggested  that  Jlr.  Burne 
Jones’s  painting  of  the  “Mermaid  and  her] 
Victim”  was  really  an  allegory  referring  to  the  j 
Royal  Academy  and  the  painter  himself,  caught ' 
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at  last  in  their  toils.  If  this  is  not  true,  it  iti 
at  any  rate  ben  trovato. 


WE  are  sorry  to  find  that  a common; 

colloquial  phrase  which  we  used  thel' 
other  day,  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  ol 
Works  “ would  not  fill  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  shoes’^; 
from  among  the  list  of  candidates  for  thet 
vacant  office  has  been  very  absurdly  con-c 
strued  in  some  quarters  as  implying  some  kind 
of  insult  to  the  collective  candidates  in  a senser 
which  we  could  not  possibly  have  intended,( 
and  which  the  words  do  not  bear.  To  say 
that  A “will  not  fill  B’s  shoes”  is  an; 
old  English  metaphorical  expression,  merely 
meaning  that  he  is  not  of  equal  abilitiesi 
with  B ; nothing  more.  Our  position  waj 
simply  this  : that,  considering  the  important 
influence  over  London  improvements  whicK 
the  Architect  to  the  Board  of  Works  uiayi; 
exercise,  and  the  desirability  of  securing! 
the  rather  unusual  combination  of  architec-e 
tural  taste,  practical  knowledge,  and  adminiS'^i 
trative  ability,  in  the  same  person,  the! 
list  of  candidates  was  a decidedly  weak: 
one  ; and  we  think  so  still.  But  we  arei 
very  sorry  to  think  that  the  chance  use  of  an: 
oft'-hand  phrase  should  have  been  misinter-i 
preted  in  a sense  which  it  was  never  for  a 
moment  intended  to  bear. 


NOTES  IN  KENT, 

WITH  THE  ARCHITECTUHAL  ASSOCIATION  EXCURSION.' 

The  membei's  of  the  Architectural  Aesocia*! 
tion  met  for  their  annual  excursion  on  Monday: 
at  Mailing,  Kent,  for  a tour  co  last  the  week,' 
as  usual,  and  to  include  the  following  places  : ; 
Mailing  Abbey,  Rochester  Cathedral,  andi 
Cobham  Mansion  and  Charch ; Maidstone, 
Allington,  Aylesford,  and  East  Mailing;; 
Penshurst  and  Tonbridge;  Boughton  Place,: 
Sutton  Valence,  Little  Charlton,  Leeds  Castle,  1 
and  Ilollingbourne ; Leybourne,  Birling,  Wro-' 
tham,  and  Ightham.  The  following  are  a few 
notes  by  the  way  : — 

Few  things  are  more  fascinating  to  the 
student  of  our  old  domestic  architecture  than: 
to  puzzle  out  the  meaning  of  inscriptions  andi 
emblems  which  the  builders  of  those  days  so 
freely  lavished  on  their  work.  The  emblems 
always  have  some  raison  d’etre,  although,- 
especially  in  matters  heraldic,  they  are  occa- 
sionally so  ruthlessly  torn  from  their  surround- 
ings as  to  bo  not  a little  confusing.  Patience, 
however,  and  a careful  study  of  the  family  tree, 
particularly  if  illuminated  with  coats-of-arms, 
will  generally  triumph  in  the  end.  At  Cobham, 
for  instance,  the  leaden  spout-heads  (see  sketches) 
have  nearly  all  some  inscription  upon  them,  and 
a few  have  devices  of  meaning  obscure  and  dark 
till  the  builder’s  coat-of-arms  has  been  examined. 
Then  it  becomes  clear  that  these  devices  are 
“ charges  ” from  the  various  quarterings,  re- 
produced with  absolute  disregard  to  such 
essentials  as  the  bends  or  chevrons,  and  so 
forth,  which  gave  them  their  meaning  in  the 
original  shield.  The  initials,  too,  unless  one 
knows  something  of  the  family  history,  have  a 
tendency  to  disconcert  the  inquirer.  Sir 
William  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  being  the 
builder,  the  initials  W.  C.  (for  William  Cob- 
ham) are  not  difficult  to  account  for.  But  what 
are  we  to  say  to  W.  C.  P.  'i  Another  spout 
helps  ns.  It  bears  W.  C.  and  F.  C.,  and  inquiry 
shows  tliat  Lord  Cobham’s  second  wife’s 
Christian  name  was  Frances.  It  was,  therefore, 
during  the  ri^ime  of  the  second  wife  that  the 
house  was  built,  and  W.  C.  F.  is  a sort  of  mono- 
gram of  William  and  Frances  Cobham.  Tombs 
are  often  of  the  greatest  use  in  solving  these 
problems,  since  they  nearly  always  display  n 
good  deal  of  heraldry.  The  tomb  in  Cobhara 
Church  of  Sir  George  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham, 
the  father  of  Sir  William,  the  builder,  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  glisiens  with  heraldry,  every 
child  of  Sir  George  being  represented  by  a 
kneeling  effigy,  and  every  effigy  being  clad  in 
a coloured  coat-of-arms.  The  work  of  this  tomb 
is  very  striking ; Sir  George  and  bis  lady  lie  on 
the  top  in  the  olden  fashion,  not  reclining  under 
an  arch,  or  on  a sarcophagus,  in  the  stiffeat  of 
attitudes,  with  the  hand  under  the  cheek  as  if 
seeking  a grim  repose,  but  lying  supine,  as  their 
fathers  and  mothers  lay.  Round  the  tomb  is  a 
series  of  shallow  niches,  before  each  of  which 
kneels  a child  of  Sir  George,  headed  by  the  very 
Sir  William  to  whom  we  owe  the  mansion  and 
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he  almshouse  adjoining  the  chnrcb.  A long 
'ascription  sets  forth  the  worth  of  the  deceased 
Tjth  many  sesquipedalia  verba  ; it  brittles  with 
mch  epithets  as  “ honoratissimus,”  “clarissi* 
nue,”  “ laudatiasimus,”  “ prffistantissimus,” 
' sapientissimus,”  and  the  like,  and  the  world 
teems  to  have  lost  one  of  its  noblest  products 
'ivhen  Sir  George  Brooke  breathed  his  last.  The 
Drasses  of  the  earlier  Cobhams  are  a very  fine 


series,  and  among  them  is  one  to  Joan  de 
Cobbam,  the  last  of  the  first  race,  who  carried 
the  estates  to  her  five  husbands  in  sncceasion. 
Close  to  the  church  is  the  almshouse  before 
mentioned,  in  the  spacious  quad  of  which  old 
women  with  sticks  and  old  men  with  green- 
shaded  eyes  stand,  anxious  “to  be  took,”  by 
those  who  are  sketching  the  quiet,  pleasing 
buildings.  In  the  large  hall  is  a good  fireplace. 


with  a hood  carried  on  corbels,  one  of  which 
bears  an  inscription,  which  some  read  as  a date 
and  some  not,  but  which  the  old  warden  stoutly 
avers  to  be  the  date  of  the  building, — eleven 
hundred  and  something.  Not  far  from  Cobbam, 
and  on  the  way  to  Meopham,  stands  “The 
Owlets,”  a quiet  unpretending  house  of  red 
brick,  with  some  good  solid  chimneys  dated 
1683,  and  a good  plaster  ceiling  over  the  stairs 
dated  1684. 

At  some  distance  from  Cobham,  in  a bend  of 
the  River  Medway  and  about  half-way  between 
Maidstono  and  Aylesford,  stands  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Allington.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in 
its  connexion  with  the  Wyatt  family  to  whom 
it  belonged  early  in  Henry  VII.’s  time.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  the  poet,  was  born  here  ; and  it 
was  his  son  who  raised  the  Kentish  Rebel- 
lion in  1554,  the  first  year  of  Mary’s  reign,  and 
thereby  lost  his  life  and  estates.  The  present 
building  must,  however,  have  been  built  before 
the  Wyatts  came  in,  judging  by  such  detail  as 
is  left,  which  is  not  much.  The  general  plan 
can  he  deciphered,  but  the  particular  uses  to 
which  the  ruined  chambers  were  applied  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture  for  archaeologists  rather 
than  for  architectural  students. 

The  entrance  gateway  still  retains  its  doors 
and  the  groove  for  the  portcullis.  Over  it  was  a 
large  room  and  adjoining  on  the  ground  floor 
was  the  guard -room;  but  the  walls  which  once 
resounded  with  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  heavy 
tread  of  the  mailed  warrior,  now  only  echo  the 
quackings  of  ducks  and  the  loud  peana  of 
exultant  hens.  Here  may  be  seen  the  opening 
of  a fireplace,  there  a ragged  aperture  indicating 
the  existence  of  a window,  from  which  all 
wrought  stonework  has  long  disappeared.  The 
two  main  courts  into  which  the  castle  was 
divided  are  plainly  distinguishable,  and  in  the 
first  or  more  northerly  still  remains  the  porch 
leading  to  the  great  hall.  The  site  of  the 
buttery  and  servants’  offices  is  now  occupied  by 
a house  formed  partly  with  the  old  walls  and 
partly  built  with  the  old  materials,  making  a 
picturesque  group  of  gables  and  red  roofs.  At 
the  north-east  end  of  the  hall  are  pits  and 
shafts,  which  are  probably  remains  of  the 
latrines.  The  whole  place  has  the  provoking 
air  of  being  on  the  point  of  revealing  its 
mysteries,  and  then  baflling  the  inquirer  when 
ho  prosecntes  his  searches.  The  only  detail  of 
note  left  is  in  the  porch  of  the  hall,  and  some 
corbels  of  a fireplace  in  the  remains  of  the 
tower  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  southern 
courtyard.  A pleasant  hour  or  two  might  be 
spent  in  puzzling  out  the  plan  and  wandering 
in  the  gardens  that  surround  the  ivy-covered 
walls,  but  the  interest  would  be  distinctly 
archaeological. 

There  is  even  less  of  Leybourne  Castle  re- 
maining. Here,  too,  the  gateway  is  left  with 
the  doors  and  the  groove  for  the  portcullis ; 
fireplaces  may  be  distinguished  and  a few  plain 
windows,  and  here,  too,  at  opposite  angles  of 
the  structure  are  remnants  of  the  latrines,  bat 
beyond  this  there  is  nothing  but  ruined  walls  of 
varying  height.  Some  century  or  so  ago  the 
place  seems  to  have  been  habitable,  judging 
from  an  old  print  in  Harris’s  “ History  of 
Kent,”  but  it  was  in  the  same  fashion  in  whcih 
Allington  is  now  habitable;  that  is  to  say,  there 
was  a dwelling-house  constructed  partly  on  the 
old  walls  and  partly  out  of  the  old  materials, 
hut  bearing  no  true  relation  to  the  original 
structure.  Leybourne  was  the  home  of  a family 
of  the  same  name  from  very  early  times  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  race  was  repre- 
sented by  an  heiress  called  the  “ Infanta  of 
Kent,”  from  her  vast  possessions.  She  piously 
gave  Leybourne  to  the  king  “for  the  endow- 
ment of  religious  houses,”  and  the  king  gave  it 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  Graces  in  London, 
from  whom  it  passed  at  the  dissolution  to 
various  secular  hands,  and  finally  came  to  the 
Hawleys,  of  racing  celebrity.  The  church  is 
not  more  interesting  than  the  other  churches 
in  that  part  of  Kent,  many  of  which  are  called 
“interesting”  in  the  guide-books;  bat  this 
term  must  be  taken  in  a strictly  comparative 
sense,  the  standard  not  being  very  high.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  is  always  better 
for  an  architect  to  go  inside  even  the  meauest- 
looking  church  than  not.  If  he  does  so  here, 
in  addition  to  the  actual  structure,  which  con- 
sists of  a nave,  chancel,  north  aisle, — un- 
usually narrow,  and  separately  roofed,  with 
a very  narrow  span, — and  tower  (recently  re- 
built), he  will  find  in  the  said  north  aisle  a 
Decorated  niche  of  unusual,  and  withal  poor, 
design,  in  which  some  years  ago  a heart  was 
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found,  enclosed  in  a leaden  box.  For  those  to 
whom  early  work  and  other  irreproachable  archi- 
tecture is  a burden,  there  is  a pleasing  Jacobean 
pulpit. 

At  Birling,  a little  further  on,  there  is  a 
church  with  a wide  chancel,  which  gives  a 
pleasant  spacious  feeling  to  the  interior,  and 
the  tower  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects 
which  the  programme  afforded. 

Maidstone  can  boast  tho  possession  of  a fine 
group  of  buildings  in  tho  Church  of  All  Saints, 
the  old  Hospital,  and  the  Archbishop’s  Palace, 
standing,  as  they  do,  just  above  the  river,  and 
presenting  a medley  of  gables  and  towers  and 
windows  and  red  roofs,  set  off  with  the  green 
foliage  of  eight  fine  trees.  A closer  inspection 
is  somewhat  disappointing.  The  church  has 
been  very  much  restored,  and  the  other  build- 
ings offer  but  little  detail.  Their  charms  can 
best  be  rendered  in  water  - colour ; pencil 
sketches  do  not  do  them  justice.  Nevertheless 
pencil  can  reproduce  some  of  their  essential 
qualities, — simplicity  of  design  and  breadth  of 
treatment.  The  old  parish  church,  according 
to  Harris’s  history,  was  called  St.  Faith’s,  bnt 
in  his  day  only  the  chancel  remained,  and  that 
seems  now  to  have  disappeared.  All  Saints  is 
now  used  as  the  parish  church.  The  party  saw 
Maidstone  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Bedding,  from  whose  description  of  the  buildings 
we  extract  the  following  : — 

“ Eiaing  from  a terrace  some  30  ft.  from  the 
face  of  the  stream  is  the  church, — once  Our 
Lady’s,  now  All  Saints’, — with  its  sturdy 
breadth,  lofty  tower,  and  low-spreading  gables, 
filled  with  Perpendicular  windows.  On  the 
south,  with  its  gardens  stretching  down  to_  the 
river,  is  the  College,  or  Hostel  of  All  Saints, 
with  its  towers  and  gateway  and  long  roofs  and 
gables;  and  on  the  north,  is  the  Archbishop’s 
palace.  Altogether  this  is  a fine  group,  a com- 
position ready  made,  where  the  sketcher  has 
before  him  the  pearliest  of  grey  stone  walls, 
the  greenest  of  ivy,  tho  most  golden  lichen 
stains  upon  purple  and  brown  roofs,  red 
weather-tiling,  and  a medley  of  towers,  turrets, 
gables,  chimneys,  and  roofs,  tho  whole  drawn 
together  by  tho  blue  sky  above,  and  the  grey- 
green  river  below. 

There  was  an  old  church  upon  the  site,  bnt 
all  that  remains  of  it  is  a patch  of  encaustic 
tiles  of  thirteenth-century  date,  now  affixed  to 
a board  in  the  chancel.  The  present  church  is 
assigned  to  Archbishop  Courtenay  (1381-96), 
who  obtained  the  king’s  licence  to  convert  the 
pariah  church  of  St.  Mary  into  a Collegiate 
Church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Perhaps  the 
air  of  spaciousness  one  sees  in  the  structure  is 
due  less  to  deliberate  design  than  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  scheme  of  its  ground  plan. 
For,  unlike  ordinary  Gothic  buildings,  this  is  sot 
out  in  squares  and  definite  proportions.  Thus, 
the  nave,  including  aisles,  is  a square  of  02  ft., 
and  the  chancel,  a square  of  62  ft.  The  chancel 
has  three  bays,  the  nave  six,  so  that  the  large- 
ness of  windows,  the  spau  and  loftiness  of 
arches,  the  thick  walls  and  ponderous  buttresses 
follow  as  a matter  of  course.  The  church  is  a 
bold  structure,  but  there  is  no  play  of  fancy 
anywhere  to  rave  about.  It  ia  Transitioml 
work,  neither  “Decorated”  nor  ‘•Perpen- 
dicular,” vet  both;  but  we  miss  the  delicate 
detail  and’  refined  finish  of  the  Perpendicular, 
such  as  we  have  in  the  later  examples. 

The  walls  of  the  nave  arcades  are  3 ft.  6 in. 
thick.  The  arcades  have  a peculiar  effect,  as 
only  the  inner  order  of  the  arch  is  stopped  by 
a capital ; tho  rest  of  the  mouldings  run  un- 
broken to  the  gr’ound. 

There  is  a clearstory  window  of  two  lights 
over  each  arch,  and  although  there  is  a chancel 
arch  the  nave  and  chancel  roofs  are  continuoos. 
'The  parish  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
Mr.  Pearson  as  the  architect  of  the  church  ; he 
has  just  re-roofed  the  building  with  magnificent 
oak  roof,  richly  traceried,  and  this  and  other 
excellent  works  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
cost  of  about  12,000?.  The  eaaterumost  arch 
on  the  south  of  the  sanctoary  is  filled  with  a 
stone  structure,  which  combines  four  seats 
and  credence  towards  the  chancel  and  a tomb 
on  the  other  side.  Above  these  rise  three  tall 
open  canopies,  capped  with  spires.  The  tomb 
was  erected  by  John  Wootton  (d.  lil?)  for 
himself.  He  was  first  Master  of  the  College; 
the  brass  has  been  removed.  Altogether,  both 
as  regards  ornament  and  general  form  this  work 
is  Decorated  rather  than  Perpendicular.  The 
arms  of  the  see,  of  Wootton,  of  Courtenay,  and 
of  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  appear  on  the  tomb. 


The  same  arms  occur  on  the  choir  stalls,  which 
are  twenty-eight  in  number,  eight  of  them  being 
return-stalls.  The  font  ia  Jacobean,  and  in- 
teresting. The  church  is  rich  in  fine  monu- 
ments; the  finest  is  the  Astlcy  monument, 
removed  recently  from  the  chancel  and  placed 
at  the  west  end.  The  carved  figures  are  good  ; 
the  curious  part  of  it  is  the  triptych  arrange- 
ment to  the  upper  stage,  the  wings  project 
2 ft.  6 in.,  and  the  whole  thing  is  probably  a 
r<=‘miniscence  of  an  old  triptych.  Note  also  tho 
Caskare  monument  in  the  north  chancel  aisle, 
date  1639 ; the  noble  monument  in  the  south 
chancel  aisle  (name  obliterated),  date  1651; 
also  a beautiful  monument  to  Humphrey  Tufton 
(date  1641),  on  respond  of  chancel  arch. 

The  College  gateway  is  a bit  of  broad  design 
such  as  only  old-fashioned  architects  dared  to  do. 
It  is  an  oblong  edifice  attached  to  other  build- 
ings, and  is  55  feet  long  by  25  feet  6 inches  out- 
side measurements.  Thera  are  two  tiers  of 
windows  to  the  lower  half,  which  ia  divided  by 
a string-course  from  tho  upper  half,  where  are 
long  transomed  windows.  The  whole  ia  sur- 
mounted by  deep  battlements.  A large  and 
small  archway  are  iu  the  centre.  This  oblong 
box  of  a building,  with  a face  as  flat  as  a board, 
with  no  niches,  no  buttresses,  and  with  no 
frippery  of  ornament,  has  much  to  teach,  and 
much  power  of  appeal.  It  is  architecture  not  pf 
the  laboured  sort,  yet  as  full  of  “ go  ” and  as 
fine  as  need  be.  Not  a little  of  its  character  ia 
due  to  the  casual  array  of  windows  and  en- 
trances ; the  windows  to  the  upper  room  are 
not  immediately  above  those  in  tho  lower 
stages,  and.  there  is  a big  cart  door  alongside  of 
a smaller  archway  for  foot  passengers  ; there  is 
some  fine  vaulting  above  tho  archway. 

The  Archbishop’s  Palace  is  of  several  dates  ; 
the  alterations  of  various  times  which  have 
obscured  the  original  scheme  of  the  building 
have  added  vastly  to  its  picturesqueness,  and 
no  pleasanter  subject  for  a colour  sketch  than 
this  ramshackle  old  building  could  be  found  in 
all  Maidstone. 

The  Barn,  north-east  of  the  church,  is  of 
fifteenth-century  date,  and  is  a fine  building. 

Of  old  houses  in  the  town  I will  mention 
Chillington  House,  in  Sc.  Faith-street,  now 
the  Museum.  Mr.  Nicholson’s  printing-office, 
in  Bank-street,  should  not  be  missed,  for  its 
fine  treatment  of  carved  plasterwork  of  Jacobean 
date.  For  a fair-sized  brick  house,  date  1720, 
go  to  Knight  Rider-street.  Here  and  there,  in 
by-streets,  arc  pleasant  relics  of  old  days.” 

Ajlesford,  which  lies  on  the  Medway  a few 
miles  below  Maidstone,  retains  its  old  four- 
teenth-century bridge,  of  which  two  of  the  arches 
have  been  thrown  into  one  in  the  endeavour  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  modern  traffic.  There 
is  something  particularly  fascinating  about  an 
old  bridge.  It  speaks  of  so  many  generations 
who  have  come  to  the  same  place  for  the  same 
purpose.  Churches  have  changed  with  the 
changed  ritual,  or  have  been  restored  out 
of  all  knowledge ; castles  have  crumbled  down 
till,  as  at  Allington  and  Leyboume,  it  ia  hard 
to  realise  their  original  purpose  ; houses  have 
slowly  altered  to  suit  the  advancing  civilisation 
of  each  succeeding  tenant;  but  an  old  bridge 
generally  remains  to-day  as  it  was  in  the 
begitning,  and  is  a witness  to  a long-established 
civilisation,  and  the  community  of  human 
interests.  The  church  at  Aylesford  by  no 
means  rouses  the  same  train  of  thought  as  the 
bridge : it  is  a fine  building,  well  kept  and 
cared  for,  but  restoration  has  effectually 
removed  the  old  atmosphere.  Not  so  with  the  ‘ 
other  building  of  note  in  the  place,  the  Friary. 
Here  the  interest  has  certainly  changed  with 
passing  centuries,  but  it  has  not  died  out 
altogether. 

The  greater  part  of  the  buildings  were  ori- 
ginally erected  for  the  Order  of  the  Carmelites, 
but  at  the  Dissolution  they  were  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  of  Allington,  and  were  sub- 
sequently forfeited  by  his  son  on  his  attainder. 
Elizabeth  granted  them  to  Sir  John  Sedley,  and 
by  one  of  these  owners  they  were  transformed 
into  a dwelling-house,  the  old  cloisters  and  other 
parts  being  worked  into  the  now  scheme.  Sir 
John  Sedley  has  left  his  mark  on  one  of  the 
doors  under  the  archway  of  the  entrance  lodge, 
where  a shield  occurs  bearing  the  date  1590  and 
the  initials  I.  S.  Subsequent  owners  made  many 
alterations,  and  the  house  seems  to  have  been 
remodelled  and  ceiled  and  panelled  throughout 
about  the  year  1700,  at  which  time  Sir  John 
Banks  was  the  owner.  There  are  many  pic- 
turesque comers  about  the  place,  but  the  same 
remark  holds  good  here  that  may  be  applied  to 


nearly  all  the  views  that  Kent  has  to  offer,  that, i 
to  do  the  buildings  real  justice  in  a sketch,  colouri 
is  essential. 


TEE  STONE  AGE  GRAVES  AT 
FALKOPING,  SWEDEN. 

8TOCKHOL^f,  bright,  lively,  and  gay  as  Pariai 
its  splendid  bridges  crowded,  its  waters- 
gleaming  in  tho  sunlight,  bands  playing,  is  an 
ancient  city,  founded  in  very  remote  times  by 
Birger  Jarl ; the  famous  Riddarholm  church' 
was  built  by  his  son  Magnus  Laduhls,  who,  withi 
his  brother  Valdemar,  carried  out  their  father’s 
designs,  and  made  Stockholm  even  then  worthy 
of  being  placed  among  the  cities  of  the  king*i 
dom.  Dpaala  is  still  older;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely: 
known  when  Gamla  Upsala,  Odin’s  pagan-seat,: 
took  its  beginning,  and  besides  Upsala  there> 
are  “modern”  towns  in  Sweden,  Lund,  Skara,; 
Skofde,  Vodstena,  Strengniis,  Vesteras,  andi 
others,  of  very  great  age,  while  Sigtuna  is  little: 
more  than  a ruin,  and  Bjorko  is  only  knovm 
from  the  rich  “ finds”  that  have  been  made  in 
this  once  flourishing  city,  from  the  last  years  of 
Paganism  and  the  beginning  of  tho  Christian 
period.  Wonderful  indeed  have  been  the  finds, 
at  Bjorkb,  consisting  of  about  everyf.liing  that 
can  be  found  in  the  earth,  proving  that  there' 
was  once  a large  and  thriving  community  tbere.i 
The  upper  part  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  com.i 
pletely  covered  with  iittehugar  (giant  mounds),- 
and  other  graves,  triangular,  square,  and  boat- 
formed  stone  settings.  “ The  number  of  such 
graves,  visible  above  ground,  amounts  to  over 
2,000,  and  still  more  have  been  found  demon-: 
strably.”  Nearly  six  pages  of  the  voluminous 
catalogue  of  Swedish  “finds”  belonging  to  the 
National  Museum  are  devoted  to  Bjurko. 
During  tho  systematic  investigations  that  have 
gone  on  since  1871,  more  than  800  graves  have 
been  examined,  but  of  all  these  archa-ological 
wonders  one  sees  nothing  from  the  deck  of  tho 
steamer.  Bjbrko  shows  nothing  bat  gentle 
slopes  of  pine  and  granite,  and  the  ste.iiner' 
does  not  slacken  speed  past  this  Northern 
Pompeii,  literally  a buried  city. 

Sweden  has  awakened  in  recent  times  to 
antiquarian  research.  It  was  during  the 
regency  of  Carl  XI.,  in  the  year  1866,  that 
the  .‘Intiijuitcts  Collegium  was  founded,  which 
was  commissioned  “ to  establish  a place  of 
preservation  for  the  treasures  of  antiquity 
that  might  be  found  in  the  earth,”  and  soon 
began  to  collect  relics  “and  mementos ; some 
of  the  things  that  a:’e  now  preserved  in  the 
State  Historical  Museum  (the  National  Museirm) 
in  about  1070  formed  the  basis  of  this  collection., 
of  which  we  may  give  some  more  specia' 
account  on  another  occasion. 

Together  with  the  old  cities  there  ai'e  a great 
number  of  old  churches  in  Sweden,  many  of 
them  dating  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  the  Skara,  Olnseby,  and  Lund  cathe- 
drals, VSrabs  church,  Vreta  cloister,  and  Varn- 
hem  cloister  churches,  Riddarholm,  Visingso,  &c. 
The  latter  contains  so  many  art-objects  that  it 
can  “ rather  he  called  a museum  than  a temple 
in  the  nscal  sense.”  But  these  words  apply 
almost  equally  well  to  the  Skara  or  Upsala 
cathedrals,  or  those  at  Vesteris  or  Lund. 
Sweden  excels  in  collections.  As  for  castles 
and  ancient  domains  their  name  is  legion. 
To  mention  Gripsholm,  Skoploater,  Vadstena, 
Upsala,  Kalmar,  Lecko,  Beckaskog,  Vik,  is 
scarcely  an  indication  of  the  wealth  of  re- 
positories, in  the  shape  of  royal  or  noble 
domains,  for  the  vast  wealth  either  collected 
in  a martial  way  during  Sweden’s  period  of 
greatness,  produced  through  the  art  industry  of 
the  people  or  exhumed  from  the  soil,  as  illus- 
trations of  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
To  be  methodical,  one  can  best  study  the  Stone 
AgeiuSkane,Vermland,Oater  and  Veatergbtland, 
Smaland,  and  Bolmslan,  but  “of  all  Sweden's 
provinces,”  affirms  Dr.  Oscar  Montelius,  “Skine, 
and  especially  the  low  lands  along  the  coast, 
was  most  thickly  peopled  during  the  Stone  Age, 
Out  of  about  50,000  relics  of  stone,  which  one 
now  knows  to  have  been  found  in  S'wedeu,  more 
than  30,000  are  from  Skane.  Only  about  3,000 
are  known  from  the  whole  of  Svoaland  and 
Norrland.’’ 

The  finds  from  the  older  Bronze  Age  are 
limited  to  about  the  same  localities,  but  from 
the  younger  Iron  Age,  tho  Viking  period,  has 
been  fouud  a mass  of  treasures,  many  of  them 
ornaments  and  jewellery  of  silver  and  gold,  not 
to  speak  of  quantities  of  coin,  from  every  pro- 
vince in  Sweden  up  to  Dalecarlia  and  Norrland, 
giving  evidence  of  extremely  laxui'ioas  habits  of 
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e,  an  extensive  commerce,  and  a high  degree  of 
nlisatioQ. 

Falkopiog,  or  Rantan,  as  the  little  station  is 
lied,  lies  on  the  main  route  between  Stockholm 
d Gottenburg ; Gamla  Falkbping,  an  anti- 
.ated  dead  town,  is  a few  miles  back.  An 
ur  or  two  by  rail  to  the  north-east  is  Skofde, 
ce  a famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  with  a 
-tron  saint,  St.  Helena,  and  to  the  north-west 
:ara,  which,  in  pagan  times  enjoyed  as  great 
pute  among  the  inhabitants  of  Gotcland  as 
psala  among  the  Svear  in  middle  Sweden, 
jtween  these  two  towns  lies  the  famous  Varn- 
m’s  cloister  church,  a memento  of  the  Ciater- 
in  order.  The  next  large  town  by  rail,  north- 
ird  from  Skara,  is  Lidkoping;  and  from  the 
ke,  the  great  Lake  Wener,  rises  Secko  Castle, 

. its  granite  island,  a noble  relic  from  Sweden’s 
illiant  period.  The  scenery  around  Skofde 
•d  Skara  is  very  fine,  the  two  mountains, 
llingen  and  Kinnekulle,  being  celebrated  for 
eir  luxuriant  vegetation  and  splendid  forests, 
ature  there  gives  no  hint  of  the  consummate 
,dine88  she  attains  in  the  region  around 
ilkdping  and  on  the  great  plain,  broken  only 
^ gaunt,  low  ridges,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
lleberg  and  Mosseberg,  which  is  a veritable 
by  of  the  dead,  such  a necropolis  as  is  seldom 
en. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  I should  never 
ive  known  of  the  existence  of  these  Avonderful 
•aves  hat  for  a casual  remark  of  Dr.  Montelius 
le  day,  when  he  was  showing  me  some  Stone 
ge  antiquities  in  the  National  Museum.  “ If, 
your  travels,  you  are  ever  near  Falkoping, 
)u  must  be  sure  to  go  there  and  see  the 
•aves,  gdnggrifter  and  hellkistor,  of  the  Stone 
go  people.”  Those  whom  I asked  near  the  spot 
.d  heard  that  there  were  such  graves  some- 
dere  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  could 
ve  me  no  idea  of  the  locality.  No  one  that  I 
loke  to  had  ever  seen  them  or  had  the  slightest 
jsire  to.  Starting  on  my  hunt  early  in  the 
orning,  it  was  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
jforc  I reached  the  first  grave,  fortune  having 
essed  me  with  an  intelligent  young  man  for  a 
■iver  (he  drove  a private  conveyance),  and  an 
itiquarian  enthusiast  for  a guide,  in  the 
jrson  of  the  son  of  the  schooTmaster  of  the 
strict,  who  happened  to  have  been  with  the 
irty  who  opened  the  graves,  ofiicially,  vested 
ith  the  august  authority  of  the  State  His- 
irical  Museum,  in  1872, — Drs.  Montelius, 
ildebrand,  and  the  rest.  He  told  me  how 
ioy  went  to  work  and  what  they  found  in  the 
raves.  The  articles  from  the  first  one  we 
itered,  the  famous  large  passage  • grave 
tdnggrift)  nearKarleby  Church,  are  contained 
I drawer  80,  in  the  State’s  Historical  Collec- 
on.  National  Museum,  and  are  specified  thus 
i the  Swedish  catalogue, — “Amber  beads, 
3ne  implements,  flint  splinters,  &c.”  Another 
find”  described  in  tho  catalogue  was  in  a 
inggri/t  at  Rantan  railway  station,  examined 
i 1868,  and  consisted  of  “ Eleven  daggers  and 
lear-heada,  four  arrow-heads,  a little  chisel, 
id  a number  of  splinters  of  flint,  a stone  axe 
ith  a handle-hole,  two  slate  whetstones,  an 
cnber  bead,  three  bone  needles,  and  three  clay 
assels.  One  of  tho  bone  needles  is  bent  at  the 
oint,  and  has  a large,  round  flat-head,  which  is 
erforated  in  the  middle.  Besides,  were  found 
are, — as  in  other  Vestgbta  graves  from  the 
tone  Age, — a quantity  of  unburned  human 
ones.” 

We  went  into  a sfendos  next,  which  is  thus 
jchnicallyand  officially  described  : — “A  sfendos 
1 a sepulchre  whose  walls  are  formed  by  large, 
fiick  stones  raised  on  end,  which  reach  from 
oor  to  roof,  and  which  on  the  inside  are  smooth, 
ut  on  the  outside  usually  uneven.  The  floor 
onsists  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  the  like.  The 
oof  is  usually  formed  by  one  or  several  very 
irge  stone  blocks,  which  are  also  smooth  on  the 
ide  turned  inward  toward  the  room,  but  for  the 
est  irregular.  The  form  of  the  room  is  square, 
•ve-coruered,  oval,  or  almost  round.”  Odng- 
rifterna,  the  more  spacious  and  aristocratic 
tost  - mortem  residences,  sometimes  called 
ittestuporna  (giants  stngor),  “are  built  in  the 
arae  way  as  stenddsarna,  but  they  are  larger 
.nd  are  distinguished  by  a covered  passage, 
ften  very  long,  leading  towards  the  east  or 
oath.  Tbei’o  are  several  intermediate  forms 
letween  gdnggrifterna  and  stendosarna.  The 
hamber  in  a gSnggrift  is  not  infrequently 
:0  ft.  (Swedish)  long,  or  over,  9 ft.  broad,  and 
learly  6 ft.  high.  The  passage  is  narrower  and 
ower,  but  sometimes  equally  as  long  as  the 
ihamber.  These  graves  are  either  concealed  in 
I mound,  which  then  resembles  an  ordinary 


barrow,  from  the  late  pagan  period,  or  standing 
free  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  generally  on  an 
elevation  surrounded  with  stones.” 

Those  I explored  were  half  hidden  in  a 
mound,  otherwise  agreeing  completely  with 
this  description. 

These  two  kinds  of  graves  are  said  to  appear 
in  Sweden  only,  in  Sk&ne,  Hallond,  Bolmsliin, 
Vestergotland,  and  at  6’land.  Besides,  in 
Sweden  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
most  of  the  coast  lands  of  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  South-western  Asia  and 
India. 

My  guide  then  said  he  would  show  me  a 
particularly  fine  hdUkistor,  though  this  was 
some  distance  off,  and  hard  to  get  to.  We  left 
the  main  road,  stnick  a side  one,  and  left  that  j 
struck  a cow-path,  and  left  that;  then 
meandered  along  a side  hill,  with  two  wheels 
considerably  higher  in  the  air  than  the  other 
two,  and  then  got  out  and  walked  the  remainder 
of  the  distance. 

“ Hdllkistorna,  sometimes  more  than  30  ft. 
long,  are  formed  of  flat  stone  slabs,  and  are 
besides  surrounded  with  a low  bed  of  earth  or 
stone.  They  appear  especially  in  Vestergotland, 
Bolmslan,  Dal,  and  the  eouth-western  part  of 
Vermland.”  The  one  wo  went  in  search  of 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  country.  In 
it  had  been  found, — “ Thirteen  daggers,  of  which 
one  in  particular  is  unusually  beautiful  and 
well-wrought,  six  spear-heads,  four  arrow-heads, 
a little  chisel,  a saw,  six  scrapers,  and  ten 
splinters,  all  of  flint ; five  slate  whetstones,  two 
needles  and  four  punchers,  of  bone  ; two  amber 
beads;  two  small  beads,  of  bronze;  and  the 
broken-off  point  of  a spear-head,  of  bronze; 
besides  these  were  five  clay  vessels,  and  more 
than  sixty  skeletons  in  the  grave.  The 
hdllkistor  is  15  ft.  long  and  7 ft.  wide.  The 
south  gable-stone  lies  underneath  a half-circular 
opening;  outside  of  it  is  a littlo  ‘entry,’  and 
outside  of  this  a broad,  short  passage." 

I bad  now  been  well  over  tho  tract  that 
is  pronounced,  and  with  good  reason,  “one 
of  the  most  remarkable  regions  in  Sweden,  in 
an  arcbmological  respect.”  The  whole  broad 
plain  is  covered  with  these  graves,  of  the 
different  varieties,  few  of  which,  however,  have 
been  opened,  and  every  strange  protuberance 
on  the  otherwise  flat  surface  of  tho  ground 
sets  the  imagination  at  work.  One  could 
scarcely  see  a tract  that  bore  so  distinctively 
the  stamp  of  the  remote  past,  a past  that  really 
has  no  record.  B. 


SANITARY  STATISTICS  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  second  part  of  the  “Vital  Statistics  of 
Glasgow,”  by  Dr.  James  B.  Russell,  Medical 
Ofiicer  of  Health,  contains  a mass  of  interest- 
ing information  with  regard  to  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  that  city  tabulated  in  such  a manner 
as  to  be  readily  understood. 

It  seems  that  the  defects  of  what  are  called 
model  dwellings  are  beginning  to  make  them- 
selves felt  in  Glasgow  as  they  are  in  London 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  Woodside  district  is 
Roslin-place,  s.cul  de  sac  closed  by  the  Lumsden 
Model  Buildings,  a four-storied  tenement  of  one- 
apartment  houses  (or,  as  wo  in  England  would 
call  them,  of  single  rooms),  inside  each  of  which 
was  originally  a water  - closet.  These  have 
been  abolished,  but  the  building  remains  as  a 
good  illustration  of  what  model  buildings  become 
when  held  by  ordinary  landlords,  let  without 
selection,  and  left  without  special  supervision. 
In  tho  Kingston  District  to  the  south  of  the 
Clyde  the  report  observes  there  are  isolated 
sanitary  plague  spots  of  little  importance  in 
proportion  to  the  preponderating  mass  of 
houses  of  good  character,  but  still  exhibiting 
the  same  features  of  back  lanes,  narrow  lanes, 
and  want  of  free  aeration,  which,  when  pre- 
valent over  a large  area,  are  associated  with 
high  death-rates. 

Gallowgate,  Foundry  Open,  the  two  Dove 
hills,  and  the  Old  Saracen  Hotel,  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson  put  up,  every  bedroom  in  which  is  now 
a “house,”  are  also  described  as  bad  spots. 
Cowcuddens  is  described  as  dense  blocks  of 
buildings  packed  with  hack  tenements  and  in- 
tersected by  narrow  lanes.  Lying  as  this  dis- 
trict does  in  a hollow  sloping  down  to  the  canal 
and  smothered  in  smoke  and  obnoxious  exhala- 
tions from  high  ground  on  all  sides,  it  is  much 
in  need  of  reconstruction  and  amelioration  in 
the  physical  conditions  of  health. 

Bridgegate  and  the  "Wynds  ia  another  bad 
district.  It  lies  between  Stockwell-street  and 
Saltmarket  on  the  west  and  east,  and  Tron- 


gate  and  the  Clyde  on  the  north  and  south, 
The  Union  Railway  Station  ocenpies  the  centre 
of  the  district.  Considerable  improvements 
have  been  made  of  lato  by  the  action  of  the 
railway  company  and  of  the  Improvement 
Trust.  Still,  the  Report  continues,  in  those 
portions  which  remain  we  find  a population 
the  like  of  which  for  social  and  moral  degra- 
dation is  not  to  be  found  in  the  city.  The 
houses,  although  much  has  been  done  for 
them,  are  radically  bad,  and  total  demolition 
and  reconstruction  is  the  only  remedy.  To 
enumerate  these  plague-spots  would  be  only  to 
catalogue  all  the  wynds,  narrow  noisome  streets 
and  closes  of  this  unhappy  area,  and  to  bring 
once  more  into  public  notice  names  which  have 
been  the  heartbreak  of  snccessive  generations 
of  Glasgow  philanthropists. 

The  Report  concludes; — “We  began  this 
survey  of  the  Districts  of  Glasgow  with  Blytbs- 
wood,  which  embraces  George-square  and  its 
vicinity  and  the  North  British  and  Caledonian 
Railway  Stations,  and  is  remarkable  as  having 
tho  lowest  proportion  of  inmates  per  inhabited 
room,  the  largest  proportion  of  large  - size 
houses,  the  lowest  death-rate,  the  lowest  birth- 
rate, the  lowest  mortality  under  five  years  of 
age,  the  lowest  proportion  of  deaths  under  one 
year  per  1,000  born,  and  the  lowest  proportion 
of  Irish-born ; we  end  it  with  Bridgegate  and 
Wynds,  which  has  the  largest  proportion  of 
inmates  per  inhabited  room,  the  largest  propor- 
tion, save  one,  of  one-apartment  houses,  the 
highest  death-rate  over  all,  the  highest  death- 
rate  under  five  years,  the  largest  proportion  of 
deaths  under  one  year  per  every  1,000  born, 
and  the  highest  percentage  of  Irish  - born' 
inhabitants.” 

We  commend  the  following,  from  page  73  of 
the  Report,  to  those  who  arc  interested  in  the 
construction  of  model  dwellings,  as  embodying 
a truth  ■wo  have  often  endeavoured  to  enforce 
in  these  pages  ; — “ We  shall  be  able  amply  to 
illustrate  the  law  that  the  comparative  healthi- 
ness of  sections  of  population,  whether  they  bo 
territorially  separated  and  known  by  name  as 
distinct  communities,  or  are  merely  artificial 
divisions  of  the  same  community,  is  determined 
by  tbj  air-space  within  and  without  their 
dwellings.  We  can  classify  the  inhabitants  of 
one  city  so  as  to  produce  four  cities,  which, 
though  standing  upon  the  same  soil  and  exposed 
to  the  same  sun  and  air,  and  general  influences 
of  nature,  present  contrasts  in  general  mortality, 
liability  to  certain  diseases,  and  other  social  and 
moral  particulars  capable  of  statistical  expres- 
sion, which  are  related  to  physical  differences, 
especially  as  to  air-space,  which  seem  to  be  as 
effective  for  good  and  evil  as  separation  by 
many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.” 

A striking  illustration  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
definition  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
two  districts  of  Blythwood  and  Bridgegate  and 
the  Wynds  which  have  been  alluded  to  as  being 
at  the  two  opposite  ends  of  the  scale  as  regards 
death-rate,  and  all  other  sanitary  indices,  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  are  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  a street, — Trongate. 


Society  of  Engineers. — On  Tuesday,  tho 
second  vacation  visit  of  the  Society  of  Engi- 
neers for  this  summer  was  made  to  the  South- 
wark and  Vauxhnll  and  the  Graud  Junction 
Waterworks,  at  Hampton.  At  the  first-men- 
tioned works  the  chief  point  of  interest  was 
the  new  engines,  now  nearly  completed,  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Moreland  & Son,  of  London, 
to  the  design  of  the  company’s  engineer.  The 
party  was  received  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Restler,  engi- 
npcr  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  and  Mr. 
A.  Fraser,  engineer  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Waterworks.  A dinner  was  afterwards  held  at 
the  Mitre  Hotel,  Hampton  Court,  Professor  H. 
Robinson  presiding,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  B.  F.  Nursey.  “ Success  to  the  Society,” 
and  various  complimentary  toasts  were  pro- 
posed, Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley  and  the  Chairman 
being  especially  thanked  for  their  efforts  in 
promoting  the  success  of  the  excursion. 

Edinburgh  Castle. — It  appears  that  “ re- 
storations,” more  or  less,  are  to  bo  carried  out 
at  Edinburgh  Castle,  in  St.  Margaret’s  Chapel, 
the  Argyll  Tower,  and  the  Parliament  House. 
From  a description  of  what  is  intended,  which 
has  been  communicated  to  the  Times,  it  seems 
that  a good  part  of  tho  contemplated  work  ia 
really  making  over  again  what  has  disappeared, 
and  for  which  there  is  only  documentary 
evidence  : an  unsatisfactory  and  doubtful  pro- 
ceeding. Mr.  Hippolyte  Blanc  is  the  architect 
in  charge  of  the  work. 
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PUBLIC  BATHS  AT  POPLAR, 

The  works  at  the  Poplar  Batbs,  which  will 
involve  an  outlay  of  about  7,000i.,  have  been 
conipleted,  and  the  buildings,  inclusive  of  the 
laundry,  are  once  again  in  use. 

The  Commissioners,  in  a report  laid  before 
the  Vestry  in  Febrnary  last,  stated  that  they 
wished  to  have  authority  to  carry  out  (1) 
adaptations  of  the  buildings  erected  in  the 
year  1851  (from  the  designs  of  Jlr.  Baly)  to 
the  requirements  of  the  time  and  neighbour- 
hood,— that  is,  improvements  and  alterations 
of  somewhat  radical  character;  (2)  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  in  those  portions  of 
the  buildings  which  were  to  be  kept,  generally 
speaking,  as  originally  built;  (3)  general 
repairs;  (4)  newboilers,&c.  The  Vestryapproved 
the  proposals,  and  the  required  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  was  obtained.  The 
lender  of  Hr.  John  Walker,  Crown  Works, 
Stainsby-road,  was  accepted  for  the  building 
work  ; and  that  of  Messrs.  S.  Hodge  & Sons,  of 
Millwall,  for  the  new  boilers  and  works  in  con- 
nexion with  them. 

The  new  first-class  plunge-bath  has  a water 


area  of  75  ft.  by  26  ft.,  or  nearly  double  the 
size  of  the  old  bath.  The  depth  of  water  at 
the  south  end  is  3 ft.  6 in.,  and  at  the  north 
end  6 ft.  0 in.  The  sloped  floor  is  of  glazed 
bricks,  with  blue  Staffordshire  bricks  at  inter- 
vals. The  walls  of  the  bath  are  lined  with 
white  glazed  tiles,  with  a pattern  border  under 
the  slate  curb.  A continuous  safety-rail  is 
placed  round  the  bath  just  above  the  water- 
level,  which  ia  1 ft.  below  the  passage-way. 
There  are  passoge-ways  all  round  the  water  of 
the  bath;  that  at  the  north  end,  where  the 
diving-board  is  placed,  being  about  9 ft.  wide, 
and  the  others  narrower.  In  a gallery,  at  the 
height  of  about  10  ft.  above  the  water-level, 
the  passage-ways  are  repeated  ; this  gallery  is 
reached  by  two  stone  staircases.  There  are 
dressing-boxes  in  the  gallery  as  well  as  below, 
making  up  fifty-four  in  all  ; also  the  neces- 
sary latrine  arrangements.  This  arrangement 
was  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  purchasing  land  for  an  extension  of 
the  site.  The  gallery  floors  and  the  floors 
of  the  dressing-boxes  are  of  granolithic  paving, 
by  Messrs.  Dennett  & Ingle.  The  lighting  is  by 
a lantern  and  roof-lights  of  considerable  size  j 


the  whole  of  the  side  lights  are  hung  to  open, 
and  are  controlled  from  the  gallery  level.  The 
gas-lighting  is  by  star  pendants.  The  height 
from  the  water  level  to  the  ridge  of  the  lantern 
is  3-1  ft.  This  ridge  is  also  a ventilator.  It  is 
a copper  trough  turned  bottom  upwards,  and 
heated  air  thus  collects  at  the  highest  point 
inside  the  building,  and  finds  its  way  out  through 
louvred  ventilators.  A large  amount  of  iron- 
work has  been  used  ; the  cast-iron  atancheons, 
&c.,  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Young,  Dowson, 
& Co.,  and  the  wrought-iron  work  by  Messrs. 
Evans,  Young,  & Co.,  all  being  from  the  special 
details  of  the  architects.  A subway  runs  out- 
side the  walla  of  the  bath,  and  in  this  subway 
are  drains,  water-pipes,  &c.  For  supplying 
the  bath  all  the  water  is  passed  into  the  bath, 
and  then  heated  as  follows : — A circulation 
of  the  water  is  established  by  bringing  the 
water  from  the  further  end  of  the  bath  into  the 
tank  or  heater  at  the  bottom,  and  warming  it 
by  contact  with  copper  pipes  filled  with  steam. 
The  top  of  the  heater  is  placed  at  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  bath,  so  that  the  warmest 
water  strikes  upwards  through  the  mass  of 
water  in  the  bath,  and  a high  even  temperature  is 
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>hu9  obtained.  Channels  are  placed  adjoining 
the  dressing-boxes,  so  that  the  water  used  in 
cleansing  the  floors  may  not  find  its  way  into 
the  bath.  A room  for  use  by  swimming  clubs 
has  been  provided  adjoining  the  waiting-room, 
and  in  this  is  a private  bath,  folly  supplied,  for 
use  in  case  of  accident. 

The  boilers  were  ineffective,  and  so  two  new 
Cornish  boilers  have  been  pot  in  their  places. 
Each  boiler  is  5 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  2 1 ft. 
jlong,  and  set  with  a wheel  draught.  The  old 
boilers  have  been  put  upon  iron  girders  above 
the  new  boilers,  so  as  to  serve  as  heaters  for  a 
large  quantity  of  warm  water. 

I The  private  baths  have  been  ro-modclled, 
iRufford’s  Porcelain  Baths  having  been  used  for 
the  first  class,  and  Stevens  Bros.’  enamelled 
'iron  baths  and  others  for  the  second  class.  New 
fittings  and  water  supplies  have  been  supplied 


by  Mr.  Busby.  The  drainage  of  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  has  been  overhauled,  ventilating 
man-holes  put,  and  all  the  best  modern  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Buck  has  been  the  clerk  of  the  works. 
Hfessrs.  Clarkson  have  been  the  architects 
employed  for  the  design  and  superintendence 
of  the  whole  of  the  building  and  engineering 
works. 


Crystal  Palace  Sctool  of  Px*actical 
Pngineeriug. — The  closing  meeting  of  the 
summer  term  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  when 
Sir  Graham  Berry,  K.C.M.S.,  Agent-General  for 
Victoria,  presided,  and  presented  the  certificates 
awarded  by  the  Examiners.  The  Examiners  for 
the  term  were  Messrs.  Wm.  Maylor,  C.E.,  M.E., 
for  the  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Colonial 


Sections;  and  A.  T.  Walraisley,  C.E.,  F.S.I.’ 
&c.,  for  the  Civil  Engineering  Section.  Both  of 
the  Examiners  reported  most  favourably  on  the 
work  of  the  students  generally,  and  on  the 
system  pursued  with  so  much  success  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  the  Principal,  and  his  son 
and  staff,  in  the  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  and  training  of  the  students.  Sir 
Graham  Berry,  in  addressing  the  students, 
expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  work  carried  on  in  the  school.  The  coarse 
of  instruction  placed  the  students  who  passed 
through  it  within  measurable  distance  of  ability 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  important 
engineeriug  and  other  woi'ks.  His  thirty-five 
years’  experience  of  Colonial  life  enabled  him 
to  speak  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  of  the 
value  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Colonial 
Sectioft. 
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PRINOES  MANSIONS,  VICTORIA  AND 
PALACE  STREETS,  WESTMINSTER. 

HE  illuBtrations  we  give  of  this  immense 
pile  of  buildings  consist  of  a perspective 
view  of  the  Victoria-street  elevation  as 
approached  from  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
combined  block  and  ground  plan  showing  the 
aiTangement  of  the  flats  and  the  general  sur- 
roundings of  the  property. 

Princes  Mansions  have  been  erected  for  a 
private  owner  by  Messrs.  Perry  Co.,  of 
Tredegar  Works,  Bow.  The  total  building 
outlay  for  the  six  blocks,  and  including  the  cost 
of  special  foundations  where  built  over  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway,  will  be  about 
168,500i. 

The  total  area  of  the  land  (of  which  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  freeholders)  is 
51,53U  ft.;  the  frontage  to  Victoria-street, 
aSO  ft.  ; to  Palace-street,  43  ft.  ; total  external 
frontage,  393  ft. 

The  buildings  contain,  exclusive  of  bath- 
rooms, &c.,  712  rooms,  grouped  into  seventy- 
five  separate  flats  of  various  capacities,  but  the 
majority  consist  of  ten  rooms,  forming  complete 
and  self-contained  residences. 

The  floors  and  staircases  are  lire-proof 
throughout;  the  kitchen  ranges,  &c.,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  stoves  and  chimney- 
pieces  are  supplied  by  the  Coalbrookdale 
Company ; and  the  hydraulic  lifts  by  two  or 
three  of  the  beat-known  makers. 

The  elevations  in  Victoria  and  Palace  streets 
are  faced  with  red  brick,  with  architectural 
enrichments  of  “ Lascelles’s  Patent  Fireproof 
Concrete  Material,”  and  which,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling,  the  architect,  is 
made  to  resemble  in  colour  seasoned  Mansfield 
stone,  for  which  many  inquiries  on  the  works 
daring  the  progress  of  the  buildings  by  both 
architects  and  builders  show  it  has  frequently 
been  taken.  In  this,  the  largest  application  of 
“ Lascelles  Material  ” in  the  metropolis,  the 
gi'eat  advantage  has  been  felt  of  one  of  its  best 
characteristics  as  compared  with  terra-cotta, 
especially  for  large  works,  viz.,  prompt  delivery 
and  accurate  jointing,  as,  not  being  burned,  but 
run  cold  into  moulds,  there  are  none  of  the 
risks  of  bad  firing.  As  a consequence  there 
have  been  very  few  if  any  blocks  which  have 
had  to  bo  condemned  or  replaced,  and  where,  as 
in  this  case,  the  repetition  of  all  mouldings  and 
members  is  very  large,  the  amount  of  detail  is 
little  more  than  the  extra  cost  of  the  moulds. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  block  adjoining  the 
London  and  Westmiuster  Bank  is  occupied  as 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Primrose  League. 


BIRMINGHAM  LAW  COURTS  DESIGNS. 

We  give  this  week  the  perspective  views  and 
the  principal  plans  (pp.  230,  231)  of  two  others 
out  of  the  five  designs  which  were  selected  for 
the  second  competition,  that  by  Messrs.  John 
Burnett  & Son,  of  Glasgow  (who  are  now  Messrs. 
John  Burnett,  Son,  & Campbell),  which  was  sent 
in  under  the  motto  “ Law  and  Order,”  and  that 
by  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  which  was  sent  in 
under  the  motto  “ Two  Judges  of  Assize.”  We 
commented  on  both  designs  at  some  length  in 
our  article  on  the  whole  exhibition  of  the 
drawings  {Builder,  July  31). 


The  Superintending  Architect,  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  on  the  Cth  inat.,  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  presented  the 
following  report ; — 

“Your  Committee  are  prooeodiug  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  the  2Qd  ult.,  referring  to  them  the  applica* 
lions  for  the  office  of  Snoerintending  Architect,  with 
instructions  to  select  and  submit  to  the  Board  the  names 
of  sit  of  the  candidates  whom  your  Committee  may  con- 
sider most  suitable,  with  a riew  to  the  Board  making  the 
ultimate  selection.  Your  Committee  are  not  at  present 
prepared  to  submit  their  report  upon  this  reference,  and 
as  they  will  not  be  in  a position  to  do  so  before  the  date  at 
which,  as  at  present  ordered,  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Vulliamy  would  take  effect,  namely,  September  29th  next, 
they  think  it  desirable  that  Mr.  Vulliamy  should  be  re- 
quested to  continue  to  hold  the  office  for  some  little  time 
longer,  and  with  this  view  they  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing recommendation, — ‘That  Mr.  George  Vulliamy  be 
appointed  Superintending  Architect  for  a further  period  of 
three  months,  from  the  29th  of  September  until  the  26th  of 
December  next.’  ’’ 

The  recommendation  was  unanimously  adopted, 
without  discussion. 
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5 OHBSTEE  MEETING  OE  THE  KOTAL 
ARCHiEOLOGIOAL  INSTITUTE, 
iiEXT  years  ago  the  Royal  Arcbfeological 
itute  visited  Chester,  and  made  it  the  head- 
■ters  of  one  of  its  annual  peripatetic  con- 
ices.  In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed, 
good  old  city  on  the  Dee  has,  of  course, 
ived  visits  innumerable  from  other  archaa- 
ical  and  antiquarian  societies,  and  although 
jity,  in  a general  way,  is  well  known  to  the 
iger  generation  of  Institute  members,  and 
itiquaries  at  large,  it  was  about  time  that 
Institute  again  assembled  there  in  a corpo- 
capacity.  A melancholy  interest  attaches 
he  congress  now  in  progress  under  the 
ow  of  St.  Werbnrgh’s  Minster,  for  it  is 
g held  on  the  invitation  of  the  late  Dean 
son,  to  whose  memory  feeling  reference 
made  in  the  course  of  the  opening  pro- 
ings. 

le  President  of  the  Congress  is  the  Duke 
Vestminster,  who,  although  he  modestly 
aimed  any  pretensions  to  be  considered  an 
Kologist,  yet  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
ing  the  congress  with  an  address  which, 
uggestiveness  and  grasp  of  subject,  could 
ly  be  excelled  by  similar  productions  by 
more  closely  identified  with  antiquarian 
uits. 

10  Congress,  as  usual,  comprises  three 
ons,  viz.,  the  Antiquarian  Section,  presided 

by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Stubbs,  F.S.A., 
op  of  Chester  j the  Historical  Section,  pre- 
l over  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman;  and  the 
litectural  Section,  of  which  the  President  is 
Bercsford-Hope.  The  secretaries  of  the 
named  sectien  are  Messrs.  A.  E.  Griffiths 
T.  M.  Lockwood.  The  last-named  gentle- 
has,  in  conjnnction  with  Mr.  John  Hewitt, 
aced  for  the  nse  of  the  visitors  some  inte- 
Qg“  Notes”  on  some  of  the  old  buildings 
icster,  illustrated  with  facsimiles  of  original 
ihea  by  Mr.  T.  Bailey  and  others, 
far  the  meetings  have  been  very  largely 
ided,  the  members  aud  visitors  taking  part 
he  proceedings,  including  Prof.  C.  T. 
ton,  C.B.,  Sir  James  Picton,  F.S.A.,  Mr. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  Mr.  R.  P. 
in,  the  Rev.  Precentor  Venables,  the  Rev. 
endary  Scarth,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne, 

, Professor  Clark,  and  other  gentlemen 
known  in  connexion  with  architecture  and 
eology,  besides  a number  of  visitors  from 
lolonics. 

e proceedings  commenced  with  the  usual 
al  reception  of  the  Institute  by  the  Mayor 
Corporation,  on  whose  behalf  an  address 
elcome  was  read  by  the  Deputy  Town 
:.  The  address  contained  the  following 
.ges : — • 

i/’e,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of 
er,  in  Council  assembled,  desire  to  offer  you  a 

11  welcome  on  the  occasion  of  this  your  second 
;o  our  ancient  city. 

the  annual  meeting  you  honoured  us  by  hold- 
1 our  midst  nearly  thirty  years  ago  we  ascribe 
y the  impetus  given  to  local  archmological 
rch  and  study,  which,  under  the  auspices  of 
ietrict  society,  has  borne  valuable  fruit,  many 
veries  of  antiquarian  interest  having  been 
which  throw  additional  light  on  our  local 
7- 

lilst  we  cannot  but  regret  that  some  of  our 
]t  landmarks  have  since  disappeared, — notably 
d tower  of  St.  John’s, — this  inevitable  ‘ wreck 
ne’  is  in  some  measure  compensated  for  by 
new’  architectural  works  meantime  effected 
• city,  eminently  the  restoration, — carried  out 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  lamented 
Howsou, — of  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Saint 
urgh ; the  thoroughly  artistic  restoration  of 
tins  of  St.  John’s  Priory  by  the  late  Marquis 
estminster;  the  erection  of  the  Town-hall,  in 
. we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  ; 

5 King’s  School  opposite ; and  of  the  Grusvenor 
jm, — opened  only  yesterday  by  his  Grace  tho 
(if  Westminster,— hopefully  regarded  as  the 
) home  of  all  discoveries  past  and  future  worth 
.•ving,  and  as  the  local  centre  for  study  of 
larian  and  kindred  subjects, 
may  also  point  to  tho  general  improvement 
bitectural  style  during  the  period  referred  to, 
lented  by  happy  restorations  or  reproductions 
the  manner  of  olden  times, 
are  proud  to  think  that  in  the  person  of  the 
lent  of  your  Antiquarian  Section  you  have  a 
.r  of  high  mark,  whose  name  as  Bishop  of 
er  will  always  be  associated  with  our  city,  and 
nde  by  side  with  him,  it  is  our  privilege  to 
ne,  as  President  of  the  Historical  Section,  hia 
sor  in  the  Professorial  Chair  of  History  at 
i University. 

re  seems  a peculiar  fitness  in  our  receiving 
this  r<3of  during  the  same  week  two  such 


distinguished  bodies  as  your  Institute  and  tho 
representatives  of  the  Colonial  interests  of  the 
empire,  thus  blending  together  at  one  gathering 
on  Thursday  next  tho  preservers  of  the  historic 
past  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  maintainers  and 
pioneers  of  the  Greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas. 

We  most  sincerely  hope  that  not  only  in  Chester, 
— the  Dova  of  Antoninus, — but  in  the  county  and 
the  neighbourhood,  you  will,  during  your  brief  stay, 
find  much  to  interest  you,  and  that  you  may  long 
cherish  kind  and  pleasant  remembrances  of  your 
visit.” 

Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  one  of  the  local  secretaries, 
then  road  the  following  address  of  welcome 
from  the  local  society  : — 

“To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Percy,  P.C.,  F.S.A.,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Royal  Archceological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

We,  the  Chester  Archaeological  and  Historic 
Society,  hasten  to  extend  a most  cordial  greeting  to 
you  in  this  your  second  visit  to  this  ancient  city. 
The  interest  evolved  in  the  study  of  local  archeology 
by  your  former  meeting  has  been  tho  means  of 
further  elucidating  the  history  and  antiquity  of  our 
city  and  county,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  much 
good  work  has  been  done  during  the  thirty  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  you  last  held  your  meeting 
here.  The  frequent  discovery  of  ‘remains,’  notably 
of  the  Roman  period,  the  opening  up  of  the  Roman 
road  at  Eddisbury  by  the  late  Sir.  Kirk,  tho  inte- 
resting discussions  which  have  recently  taken  place 
relative  to  the  age  of  the  city  walls,  and  lastly  the 
conclusion  of  tho  third  volume  of  our  Transactions, 
all  testify  to  the  work  our  society  has  attempted  to 
carry  out  in  furtherance  of  the  study  of  local 
arcbseology. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Museum  of  Archieology 
marks  anew  era  in  the  history  of  our  society,  which 
we  trust  will  infuse  renewed  energy  in  our  efforts  of 
research. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will,  during  your  stay, 
find  much  to  interest  you  in  this  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  you  may  (»ri’y  away  pleasant 
recollections  of  your  visit  to  Chester. 

Signed  (on  behalf  of  the  Chester  Archceological 
and  Historic  Society),  the  lObh  day  of  August,  18S6. 

W.  Cestr,  President.” 

Earl  Percy,  the  President  of  the  Institute, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  addresses,  said  he 
had  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  the  very  great  thanks  for  the  kindly 
words  of  welcome  which  had  been  accorded 
them.  The  members  of  the  Institute  who  could 
remember  the  last  occasion  upon  which  they 
met  in  Chester  carried  away  and  still  carried  in 
their  recollection  very  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  that  visit.  The  district  surrounding  them, 
the  city  in  which  they  stood,  and  the  adjacent 
counties,  abounded  in  subjects  of  interest  from 
an  archioological  point  of  view  second  to  none 
in  Great  Britain.  Great  events  which  had 
moulded  the  history  of  Eugland  had  left  their 
marks  upon  Chester,  Cheshire,  and  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Bat  there  was  one  circum- 
stance which,  perhaps,  marked  out  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  distinguished  it  from  other 
parts,  and  that  was  that  they  bad  to  solve  the 
difficulty  which  met  them  in  these  days,  march- 
ing with  the  progress  of  the  times,  and  at  the 
same  time  respecting  the  relics  of  the  past. 
These  two  were  almost  incompatible,  and  they 
had  heard  in  the  addresses  read  to  them  that  in 
one  or  two  instances  it  had  been  necessary  to 
sweep  away  some  of  those  relics  to  which  he 
bad  alluded  ; but  he  had  always  heard  that  the 
county  could  boast  of  ancient  and  Medimval 
remains,  and  those  buildings  which  told  them 
of  the  gradual  growth  aud  the  change  of  Eng- 
lish society, — from  the  days  when  the  country 
gentleman  was  not  a country  gentleman  such 
as  tho  term  was  now  understood,  and  was 
always  ready  to  fight  for  his  country,  and,  un- 
fortunately, for  the  settlement  of  any  little 
quarrel,  do^vn  to  the  time  when  he  and  society 
had  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
modern  life  assume  the  aspect  which  their  noble 
President  had  made  it  assume  in  tho  country 
which  surrounded  the  magnificent  city  of 
Chester.  There  was  one  circumstance  in  con- 
nexion with  their  visit  which  mitigated  in  no 
small  degree  the  pleasure  they  felt  in  their 
visit.  They  had  expected,  when  they  origi- 
nally decided  to  accept  their  kind  invitation, 
that  they  would  have  seen  one  face  that  now, 
alas!  was  absent.  The  invitation  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  so  cordially  accepted  because  it 
was  a suggestion  of  the  late  Dean  of  Chester,  ' 
who  at  tiie  same  time  promised  to  do  all 
he  could  to  welcome  them,  and  to  make 
their  visit  pleasant  and  their  proceedings 
assume  a character  which  they  hoped  they 
always  would  assume.  And  those  who  knew 
the  late  Dean  could  not  but  regret  that  they 
were  deprived  of  that  learning  which  he  was 
always  ready  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  those 


who  met  him, — a learning  which  was  on  the  one 
hand  profound,  and  was,  on  the  other,  always  so 
modestly  put  forth.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
could  the  Dean  but  be  amongst  them,  he  would 
be  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  heartiness  of  tho 
welcome  which  he  would  give  them  had  been 
given  by  others  in  that  room,  and  he  sincerely 
trusted  and  fully  believed  he  expressed  the 
feelings  of  the  members  of  the  institution  when 
he  said  that  they  were  considerably  gratified 
on  learning  that  in  that  district  the  last  visit 
they  paid  was  held  to  have  done  something  to 
promote  the  objects  they  had  in  view.  He 
wished  to  congratulate  the  Institute  upon  the 
benefit  they  enjoyed  in  getting  the  noble  Duke 
to  accept  the  office  of  president.  He  knew  how 
to  make  such  occasions  as  those  successful,  and 
the  interest  which  he  always  took  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  interest 
which  he  showed  in  objects  of  antiquity,  were 
proved  by  his  so  largely  contributing  to  the 
formation  of  the  magnificent  museum  which  he 
opened  on  the  previous  day.  He  had  always 
taken  an  interest  in  these  things,  and  he  had 
shown  that  works  of  restoration  could  be  done 
without  the  destrnction  of  remains  of  antiquity, 
as  evidenced  by  hia  own  magnificent  mansion 
at  Eaton. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  then  delivered  his 
presidential  address,  which  was  as  follows : — 
It  is  my  privilege,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County  Palatine,  to  welcome  to  tho  ancient 
city  of  Chester  the  Royal  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain.  The  associations  of  this 
city  in  which  we  are  assembled,  the  “ heir  of  all 
the  ages  ” as  we  regard  it,  remind  us  that 
archaeology,  “ the  science  of  past  time,”  is,  after 
all,  a comparative  term ; for,  though  we  can 
carry  back  our  history  for  several  centuries, 
such  antiquity  is  comparatively  modern  by  the 
side  of  tho  antiquity  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
China,  which  were  at  the  pinnacle  of  greatness 
w]\en  the  Roman  power  was  yet  in  the  womb  of 
time.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  address  to 
enlarge  upon  the  value  and  importance  of 
archseological  study,  the  position  it  should  hold 
in  a well-planned  system  of  liberal  education, — 
its  relation  to  historical  study, — the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  past  ages, — the  bearing  it  has 
upon  politics,  which  appear  so  essentially  a 
science  of  the  present  time,  though  a moment’s 
thought  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  present 
cannot  bo  dissociated  from  the  past  out  of 
which  it  has  grown,  and  that  the  study  of  the 
past  can  at  least  teach  ns  what  to  avoid,  if  we 
cannot  always  find  something  to  admire  and 
imitate.  Archeology  has  been  often  the  subject 
of  some  pleasantry,  because  at  times  its  too 
ardent  students  have  given  rein  to  their  specula- 
tive genius  in  the  region  of  the  absolutely 
unknown.  There  is,  however,  abundance  of 
work,  interesting  and  valuable,  in  seeking  to 
establish  accuracy  about  facta  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  region  of  tho  known,  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  conclusions  drawn  from  those  facts 
in  the  light  afforded  by  recent  discoveries. 
This  we  may  do  with  advantage  as  regards 
Chester,  which  is  very  much  more  than  a mere 
name.  I agree  with  the  opinion  that  it  is  far 
more  interesting  to  look  upon  a town  not  as  a 
place  where  a church  or  a castle  can  be  found, 
but  as  having  its  own  personal  history,  like  any 
individual  inhabitant,  differing  only  in  this, — 
that  it  counts  its  time  not  by  decades  of  years, 
but  by  centuries;  and  that,  while  generations 
of  citizens  pass  away  and  disappear  for  over, 
the  old  city,  like  a pheenix,  may  find  ever- 
renewed  life  even  out  of  its  ashes.  A glance 
back  over  the  facts  known  of  the  history  of 
this  old  city  shows  how  important  a place  it 
was,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  command- 
ing position,  and  what  stirring  scenes  it  has 
witnessed  daring  the  last  nineteen  centuries. 
We  are  told  how,  so  early  as  A.D.  43  and  48, 
it  had  its  share  in  the  military  arrangements 
of  the  Roman  commanders,  Aulas  Plantius 
and  Ostorius  Scapula, — how  it  was  the  point 
d'appui  of  Suetonius  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Druids  of  Anglesea, — the  head-quarters 
of  tho  Victorious  Legion,  the  legion  whose 
vexillarii  took  an  important  part  in  tho 
defeat  of  Boadicea,  the  brave  British  queen. 
We  know  that  while  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City, 
was  being  besieged  and  destroyed  (A.D.  70), 
Chester  streets  resounded  with  the  tramp  of 
Roman  legions, — that  tribute  was  being  brought 
from  the  conquered  British  tribes,  some  never 
reaching  the  Roman  treasury,  but  sinking,  on 
its  way  thither,  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  only 
to  be  found  some  1,800  years  afterwards,  like 
the  pig  of  lead  discovered  the  other  day  by  the 
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Gasworks  at  Chester,  the  exact  connterpart  of 
that  preserved  at  Eaton,  and  stamped  with  the 
date  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  with  the 
name  of  the  tribe  Ceangi,  whose  tribute  it  tvas. 
Our  archmological  friends  find  traces  of  this 
occupation,  not  only  in  the  name  Chester, 
Castra,  the  camp  par  excellence  (the  Welsh 
called  it  Caer  Lleon  Vawr,  t.e.,  the  camp  of  the 
Great  Legion),  but  also  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  streets  (St.  Peter’s  is  on  the  site  of  the 
Prsetorium)  ; the  inscribed  altars,  which  have 
been  dog  up;  the  hypocaust;  the  crocks  of 
coins  ; the  great  roads  leading  to  and  from  the 
city  which,  in  a manner  so  characteristic  of 
those  who  constructed  them,  still  strike  like 
arrows  over  hill  and  plain,  unswervingly  and 
perseveringly,  to  their  point.  I might  be  ex- 
pected to  liave  added  to  this  list  of  the  relics 
of  Roman  occupation,  the  walls.  We  shall  hope 
to  hoar  this  week  some  authoritative  opinion  on 
the  question  of  the  walls, — how  far  they  are 
Roman.  The  city  must  have  had  some  walls. 
But  do  any  traces  of  those  Roman  walls 
remain,  and  are  they  to  be  found  in 
situ  ? We  shall  hope  to  hear  from  our  learned 
visitors  about  the  Ceangi,  whose  home  com- 
prised three  of  the  North  Welsh  counties, 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  and  hhint ; about  the  long 
dark  period  (47G-000)  which  followed  when  the 
Roman  occupation  ended,  and  the  Twentieth 
Legion  and  others  were  withdrawn  finally  from 
Britain  because  of  the  troubles  near  at  home. 
Was  that  withdrawal  (the  end  of  the  military 
occupation)  an  advantage  to  this  country  ? We 
imagine  not.  The  strong  hand  was  needed  then, 
if  ever.  They  were  troublons  times,  we  may 
conjecture,  from  two  or  three  facts  which  are 
known  to  the  ordinary  reader  (the  references 
to  civil  war  among  the  several  chieftains,  and 
the  appeals  to  the  Romans  for  assistance,  “ The 
Groans  of  tho  Britons”).  Then,  again,  about 
the  Irish  pirates  (or  Scots,  as  they  were  then 
called)  who  devastated  the  Western  shores  ? 
How  often  must  they  have  come  with  fire  and 
sword,  harrying  and  carrying?  Was  there, 
then, anyother connexion  ortrafBc  withlreland  ? 
Was  Chester  as  important  a trading  centre  in 
the  second  century  as  York  is  said  to  have 
been  at  that  time,  when  the  wines  of  the 
Levant,  woollens  of  Asia  Minor,  the  purple  of 
Tyre,  the  cambric  of  Cos,  the  spices  of  India, 
the  slaves  of  Africa,  the  silks  of  China  were  as 
abundant  on  the  Case  as  they  were  on  the  ' 
Tiber.  What  about  the  laws  and  institutions 
after  the  Roman  withdrawal?  Were  they 
Roman  or  Celtic?  What  was  the  language 
spoken  ? Did  the  Latin  language  take  any  hold 
upon  the  country  at  that  time  ? Was  the  religion 
Christian  or  heathen  ? Were  any  left  in  Britain 
of  those  Christian  soldiers  converts  to  whom 
St.  Paul  had  preached  as  a prisoner  at  Romo  ? 
We  come  down  to  the  Danish  occupation.  The 
desolation  when  the  Danes  came  on  the  scene 
most  have  been  sad  and  pitiable.  Chester  was 
a ruined  city  in  895  when  the  Danes,  flying 
befoj'e  Alfred  the  Great,  took  refuge  in  it,  and 
attempted  to  defend  the  place  against  the  King. 
They  soon  retreated  to  North  Wales,  and  left  it 
ruined, — they  were  no  restorers.  In  this  ruined 
state  Chester  continued  until  the  Amazon 
Ethelflceda,  Alfred’s  daughter,  “Lady  of  tho 
Mercians”  (who  built  castles  at  Eddisbury, 
Runcorn,  &c.),  restored  and  beautified 
it,  and  repaired  the  walls,  following  the 
line  of  the  Roman  fortifications.  How  far 
are  the  existing  walls  hers,  or  even  of 
later  date  ? Some  seventy  years  later  (071) 
we  come  to  a grand  epoch  in  oar  city’s 
history.  Will  archamlogists  come  here  to  tell 
us  that  the  tale  is  not  true  which  is  so  flattering 
to  our  pride  ? Did  Edgar,  “ the  Emperor  of 
Britain,”  make  his  six  or  eight  feudatory 
princes  (Kenneth,  Icing  of  Scotland,  Malcolm  of 
Cumberland,  Maccus  of  the  Isles,  and  five 
Welsh  princes)  row  him  (as  we  read  in 
Campbell’s  History  of  British  Admirals)  up 
the  Dee  in  a barge  to  St.  John’s  Church? 
Again,  what  have  they  to  tell  ns  of  the  course 
of  the  Dee, — was  it  (as  in  some  old  maps)  one 
with  the  Mersey,  and  did  it  cover,  near  the 
city  walls,  a wider  area  or  follow  a different 
channel  ? What  light  is  thrown  by  the  name 
Ince  (Ynys,  Welsh  for  island),  and  the  claim  of 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Werburgh  in  Edward  IH.’s 
reign  to  the  sea  ? We  come  to  a better-known 
period, — the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  We 
are  proud  to  remember  that  Chester  stood  out 
to  tho  last — “the  one  great  city  ” against  the 
Norman  invader,  but  it  was  at  last  taken  and 
given  to  Hugh  Lupus  on  condition  that  he 
should  keep  the  Welsh  marauders  in  check. 


But  even  here  we  have  to  ask  : (1)  What  are 
we  to  believe  about  tbe  story  of  Harold  sur- 
viving his  wounds  at  the  battle  of  Hastings 
and  spending  his  remaining  days  as  an  ancho- 
rite in  a cell  near  St.  John’s  Church  ? His 
wife  Algitha,  we  may  remember,  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and 
Lady  Godiva,  and  in  this  way  he  had  some 
connexion  with  Cheshire.  (2)  Were  the  forests 
which  covered  so  large  an  extent  of  Cheshire 
(not  only  tbe  great  Delamere  Forest  [of  Mara] 
but  that  which  made  Wirral  a desolate  waste) 
until  they  were  cleared  away  by  the  energetic 
prudence  of  Edward  III.  in  his  campaigns 
against  the  Welsh, — did  these  exist  in  Roman 
and  Saxon  times,  or  were  they  planted  by  the 
forest-loving  William  ? Such  a question  sug- 
gests tho  difference  between  the  Cheshire  of 
that  reign  and  the  Cheshire  of  to-day.  Instead 
of  trim,  well-cultivated  fields,  and  pastures  for 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  comfortable  homesteads, 
a wild,  half-reclaimed  country  with  few  habita- 
tions, and  those  few  miserably  built, — a huge 
forest  reaching  from  above  Worcester  to  meet 
Delamere, — the  wild  bull  and  boar,  wolf  and 
bear,  its  dangerous  tenants.  Stoutly  though 
Chester  resisted  William  the  Conqueror,  once 
brought  under  Norman  rule,  it  became  intensely 
loyal  and  a strong  bulwark  of  his  power.  Few 
places  so  far  distant  from  the  metropolis  have 
been  more  highly  honoured  by  visits  from  royal 
and  distinguished  persons,  or  have  received 
more  frequent  marks  of  favour  than  Chester. 

A port  when  Liverpool  was  “ a creek,”  Pennant 
speaks  of  Chester  as  “a  constant  rendezvous  for 
troops  and  place  d’wnncs  for  every  expedition 
on  this  side.”  Thus  Edward  I.  visited  Chester 
in  12!S2-3-i.  Here  in  1300  he  received  the  final 
submission  of  tbe  Welsh.  In  1394,  Richard  II 
selected  2,000  Cheshire  archers  as  his  body- 
guard.  But  loyal  as  Chester  folk  were,  wo  roust 
not  forget  that  the  popolation  became  some 
what  mixed.  An  asylum  or  sanctuary  was 
established  to  which  felons  flocked.  So  great 
a nuisance  did  it  become  that  in  Henry  IV.’s 
reign  complaint  was  made  to  the  King  of  “ the 
many  murders,  robberies,  batteries,  and  other 
riot  done  by  the  people  of  the  county  of  Chester 
to  divers  of  the  King’s  liege  people  in  divers 
counties  of  Eogland.”  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  8 
Welsh  bard,  describes  Chester  as  “ the  habita- 
tion of  the  seven  deadly  sins.”  We  may  well 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  peaceful  times  of 
Queen  Victoria,— thankful  that  law  and  order 
prevail  ; that  the  intolerable  miseries  and 
sorrows  of  the  poorer  classes  in  these  times 
have  been  abated;  the  senso  of  insecurity 
removed ; that  it  would  not  be  necessary  now 
to  fear,  as  in  1130,  the  irruptions  of  the  Welsh 
which  made  Pulford  so  unpleasant  a residence 
for  the  monks  that  they  migrated  to  Dieu 
Lacresse,  or  to  qualify  leases  and  warranties 
(as  may  be  seen  from  deeds  in  the  Muniment 
Room  at  Eaton  of  tbe  time  of  Edward  II.) 
with  the  condition  that  “peace  continued.” 
[The  lessee  in  1299  was  bound  to  keep  up  the 
buildings  nisi  tempore  guerre  fuerint  combusta, 
unless  they  were  burned  in  time  of  war ; and 
rents  were  payable  only  tempore  pacis.]  The 
arrangements  for  the  excursions  of  the  members 
remind  me  that  the  present  area  of  Cheshire  is 
much  circumscribed.  Once  a part  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  ruled  at  one  time  by  Penda, 
the  champion  of  heathendom  before  whom  one 
Christian  king  after  another  had  fallen, — later 
by  Offa  (757-819),  on  equal  terras  with  Charle- 
magne, b}'  whom  he  was  styled  “ the  mightiest 
potentate  of  the  West,” — then  by  Edgar,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  this  city  could  not  fail 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  many  battles  and 
sieges.  Under  the  Palatine  Earl,  if  cot  before, 
the  county  inclnded  a portion  of  Wales  within 
its  jurisdiction.  When,  therefore,  we  visit 
Rhuddlan  Castle,  we  shall  not  be  going  out  of 
tho  boundaries,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  Old 
Cheshire.  Rhuddlan  was  given  by  Hugh 
Lnpus  to  his  warlike  lieutenant,  and  in  later 
days  was  held  by  a Cheshire  knight,  Randall, 
with  a motley  following  of  fiddlers  and  musicians, 
against  Llewellyn  and  his  Welshmen.  Mold, 
too,  which  was  another  dependency  of  Hugh 
Lupus,  came  into  unpleasant  collision  with 
Chester  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  1-465, 
it  was  held  by  a daring  marauder,  Reginald 
Meredvth  Griffith,  who  plundered  all  who  were 
obnoxious  to  him,  and  who  made  the  Chester 
people  tbe  special  objects  of  bis  unwelcome 
attention.  A number  of  tradespeople  from 
Cheater  repaired  to  Mold  fair  to  dispose  of 
their  wares.  This  was  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  Griffith.  A quarrel  was  raised, 


— swords  were  out  at  once, — blood  was  spilt.' 
Griffith  captured  the  worthy  Mayor  of  Chester,! 
Robert  Browne,  who  had  attended  the  fair  ns 
a draper.  Mr.  Ilrowne  paid  the  penalty  for  hia 
fellow-citizens.  Hurried  up  to  the  Tower  after 
the  fight,  he  was  hauged  without  ceremony  on 
an  iron  staple  fixed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  great 
wall.  Shortly  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Chester  men  to  avenge  this  murder.  Two 
hundred  stout  and  active  men  left  Chester,  buti 
they  were  entrapped  into  Griffith’s  house,  which 
he  himself  set  on  fire,  and  they  were  all  but  ai 
few  killed  without  mercy.  Such  were  the  rela- 
tions between  Chester  and  Mold  in  1165.  Out 
proposed  visit  will  be  much  more  peaceable.  If 
we  carry  back  anything  it  will  be,  I hope,  some 
voluntary  offering  for  the  Musenm  which  was. 
opened  yesterday.  We  have  succeeded  at  last! 
in  raising  a commodious  building,  which  will 
be  most  useful  as  a receptacle  for  curiositieB 
and  antiquities  connected  with  the  district 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost.  Architectnrally 
it  will  be  a handsome  addition  to  our  publid 
buildings,  and  if  tbe  well-considered  designs  of 
the  committee  in  connexion  with  the  teaching 
of  science  and  art  in  their  various  branches 
are  carried  out  it  will  enable  Chester  to  takes 
high  position  as  an  educational  centre,  and 
thereby  confer  a great  benefit  upon  an  extensive 
district.  I Lave  said  nothing  in  this  address 
about  tbe  ecclesiastical  or  the  literary  history 
of  the  city,  the  Mystery  Plays  of  Higden,  tht 
names  of  tho  eminent  and  famous  raeu  whr 
have  been  born  in  the  county, — Chaucellop 
Egerton,  Prjnne,  Bradshaw,  and  Jeffreys.  Ba 
may  I refer  to  the  able  work  on  Romai 
Cheshire,”  which  is  being  brought  out  by  Mr 
Thompson  Watkin,  author  of  “Roman  Lsn 
cashire,”  and  which  promises  to  be  a valuable 
supplement  to  the  standard  works  of  Onnerodi 
Earwaker,  and  Baines  ; and  the  nscfiil  paniphlel 
on  “ Inscribed  Stones,”  brought  out  by  Mr 
Williams?  I will  conclude  by  repeating  thf 
cordial  welcome  which  it  gives  me  great  plea 
sure  to  offer  to  the  members  of  the  Archajo 
ogical  Institute  on  behalf  of  the  county  o 
Chester,  aud  to  assure  them  that  we  shall  lool 
with  interest  for  the  instructive  papers  whicl 
they  are  doubtless  prepared  to  read  before  us. 

On  the  motion  of  Earl  Percy,  seconded  bl 
the  Mayor,  and  supported  by  Mr.  W.  Beauraou 
(Warrington),  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  ti 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  for  his  address. 

In  the  afternoon  the  visitors  made  the  circui 
of  the  city  walls,  visited  St.  Jlary’a  Church  an 
the  Castle,  and  examined  some  of  the  interest 
ing  old  honsea  of  the  city.  In  the  evening  tk 
Historical  Section  was  opened  by  its  Presidanl 
Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  who  gave  a brilliant  addreS 
on  the  history  of  Chester. 

On  Wednesday  a party,  numbering  ahoti 
130,  visited  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  Llangollei 
Chirk  Castle,  and  Wrexham.  In  the  evemu 
the  Antiquarian  Section  was  opened  by  tl 
Bishop  of  Chester  with  an  address;  and  i 
this  same  section  an  interesting  address  ( 
“Early  Sculptured  Stones  in  Cheshire,”  w; 
read  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne.  In  the  Hi 
torical  Section,  Mr.  H.  Taydor  read  an  interes 
iug  paper  on  “ Grants  of  Land  in  Wales  : 
Englishmen  by  Edward  I.”;  and  Sir  Jami 
Picton  followed  with  an  equally  interesting  ot 
“ On  the  Ancient  Commercial  Relations  b 
tween  Chester  and  Liverpool.”  Of  the 
papers  wo  will  make  further  mention  in  oi 
next. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  he 
on  Thursday  morning,  when  Salisbury  was  d 
finitely  decided  upon  as  tbe  scene  of  next  yea? 
meeting,  Norwich  being  mentioned  for  181 
Subsequently  the  Architectural  Section  « 
opened  by  its  President,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  whodelivered  anintere. 
ing  and  humorous  address,  depicting  tlie  di 
culties  of  reconciling  all  the  wishes  of  archa. 
legists  with  the  paramount  claims  of  sanitatie 
We  necessarily  defer  onr  report  of  this  addrt 
until  next  week. 

The  assembly-room  of  tbe  Town-hall  is  c 
apart  for  the  display  of  an  interesting  Ic 
collection  of  anti(iaities,  to  which  we  sb 
make  further  reference. 


Sir  Philip  Magnus. — The  honour  of  knig 
hood  has  just  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Ph 
Magnus,  in  recognition  of  the  important  '<vi 
which  ho  has  done  during  the  last  few  years 
Director  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Loni 
Institute  for  tbe  Advancement  of  Techni 
Education. 


Ato.  14,  1886.] 
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IDEKBT  AEOHyEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
The  recent  excursion  of  this  Society,  as 
iefly  mentioned  in  the  Builder  of  the  6fch 
itanb,  was  to  Guildford,  under  the  presidency 
Mr.  John  Mason,  Mayor  of  that  town. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Trinity  Church,  Mr. 
dl’s  house  in  the  High-street,  Abbot’s 
)spital,  and  the  crypt  under  the  Angel  Hotel, 
ire  thrown  open  during  the  morning  for  the 
ipecfcion  of  those  who  arrived  by  the  early 
lins.  St.  Maiy’s  Church,  situated  on  the 
clivity  of  a hill,  will  be  found  described  in 
s Builder,  July  14ch,  1855,  on  the  occasion  of 
bnner  visit  of  this  Society. 

Trinity  Church,  a large  red  brick  structure, 
Qtains  the  altar-tomb  of  Archbishop  Abbot, 
is  church  is  now  proposed  to  be  enlarged,  and 
3 drawings,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  were 
own  to  the  visitors.  The  suggested  treatment 
the  church  is  described  in  another  colnmn. 
Mr.  Bull’s  house  in  the  High-street  was 
•merly  a fine  mansion  of  the  Jacobean  period, 
w converted  into  a shop.  The  old  carved  oak 
urease,  ceiling,  and  wrought  ironwork,  and 
ler  courtyard  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Abbot’s  Hospital  was  inspected,  as  also  an 
cient  stone  crypt  under  the  Angel  Hotel, 
lich  is  now  “ undergoing  restoration.”  The 
•mbers  and  visitors  now  assembled  in  pretty 
ong  numbers,  and  were  conducted  by  the 
lyor  to  a quadrangle  at  the  rear  of  the  old 
yal  Grammar  School,  where,  after  a few 
rds  of  welcome,  he  congratulated  the  town 
d the  Society  on  the  recent  purchase  of  the 
}tle.  He  supposed  some  of  the  old  Guild- 
■d  people  would  almost  as  soon  sacriBce  their 
es  as  see  their  castle  go  ; and  be  was 
re  the  Corporation  of  Guildford  would  have 
3n  very  unwise  indeed  if  they  had  not  pur- 
ised  that  historical  ruin.  He  concluded,  by 
roducing  Mr.  D.  McLure  Stevens,  who  read 
)aper  on  the  “ Royal  Grammar  School.”  Ho 

d,  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  there 
peared  to  be  no  free  school  in  Guildford,  and 
3 want  of  one  attracted  the  attention  of 
bert  Beckingham,  a wealthy  citizen  and 
)cer  of  London,  who,  during  his  lifetime, 
re  to  ‘‘  the  mayor  and  approved  men,”  a house 
3 tenement  near  the  castle  ditch,  and  by  his 
11,  proved  in  1509,  devised  a rent  charge  upon 
ids  at  Bromley,  Kent,  and  Newington,  Surrey, 

the  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  a 
e school  in  the  borough  of  Guildford.  'The 
nder  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  in  Guild- 
d ; he  was  probably  interested  in  it  through 
I Austen  family.  John  Austen  was  one  of 
) executors  to  his  will.  In  1520  “the  mayor 
i approved  men”  gave  a large  piece  of  land 
ir  the  house  given  by  Beckingham,  in  Quarry- 
Bet,  and  on  this  piece  of  land  a sohool-honso 
j erected.  In  1550,  Henry  Polstead  gave 
) messuages,  near  the  pillory,  in  the  pariah  of 
Mary,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
ool.  Throngh  the  instrumentality  of  William, 
rquis  of  Northampton,  of  Guildford  Park, 

I Sir  William  More,  of  Loseley,  Kiog  Edward 
became  a benefactor.  The  grant  from  the 
g bears  date  January  27,  1552-53.  The 
•ointment  of  the  master  and  undermaster 
i by  this  charter  vested  in  the  mayor  and 
iroved  men  and  the  warden  for  tho  time 
Dg  of  the  king’s  manor  of  Guildford.  Tt 
nld  be  noted  that  the  charter  fixes  the  date 
:be  foundation  of  the  school ; therefore,  tho 
e over  the  front  entrance  of  1550  is  a mis- 

e.  “ In  1557,”  says  George  Austen,  in  his 
Quscript,  “ the  mayor  and  approved  men,  at 
ir  own  costs  began  the  largo  roome,  now  the 
oolhouse,  with  the  great  chamber  and  garrett 
r the  same,  and  the  same  healed  with 
rsham  atone,  and  therein  made  many  varie 
ir  windows  of  freestone,  well  glased,  the 
les  of  which  scholehouse  are  all  of  brick  and 
le,  of  a very  stronge,  statelie,  and  faire 
dinge.  The  charge  was  above  4oO  marks.” 
-his  same  year  one  Thomas  Bignold,  in  the 
int  language  of  Austen,  gave  an  acre  of  land 
he  common  field  of  Shalford,  near  Poyner’s 

“and  took  it  again  in  lease  for  999  yearea 
he  yearly  rente  of  xxd.”  This  sum  is  duly 
[ to  the  trustees  by  Colonel  Godwiu-Austen. 
3r  quoting  farther  legacies  from  the  same 
3.,  Mr.  Stevens  said,  in  1574,  died  John 
Ijhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  by  his  will 
3 20/.,  and  all  his  Latin  books  to  the  school. 
Parkhurst  was  born  in  the  pariah  of  St. 
y,  Guildford,  and  was  educated  in  the  old 
school  in  that  parish.  In  addition  to  his 
to  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  he  be- 
ithed  to  the  mayor  and  approved  men 


of  Guildford  his  best  basin  and  ewer  of 
silver,  which  have  been  carefully  preserved. 
In  1581,  Simon  Talley,  vintner,  and  Mayor  of 
Guildford  in  157G,  finished  the  usher’s  lodgings 
at  a coat  of  10/.,  and  in  the  following  year, 
1582,  Robert  Broadbridge,  clothier,  twice  mayor 
of  the  borough,  did  substantially  glaze  the 
windows  belonging  to  the  usher's  lodgings.  In 
1586,  the  master’s  lodgings  and  the  library  were 
completed  at  a cost  of  72/.  Gs.,  which  sura  was 
collected  by  George  Austen  from  county  and 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen.  After  quoting 
other  legacies,  Mr.  Stevens  said  the  original 
copy  of  the  statutes  for  governing  the  school 
is  still  in  tlie  custody  of  the  Clerk  to  the 
Trustees  j they  are  written  bookwiae  on  parch- 
ment, which  is  in  excellent  preservation,  dated 
September  21st,  1008,  and  bear  tho  signature 
of  Thomas  Bilson,  the  then  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Sir.  Stevens  concluded  by  giving  a 
catalogue  of  tlie  Masters,  from  Manning 
and  Bray,  and  enumerating  a few  of  the  many 
great  and  distinguished  men  who  received  tho 
ground  part  of  their  education  at  the  Royal 
Grammar  School:  among  them  being  Robert 
Abbot,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ; George  Abbot, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; Sir  Maurice  Abbot, 
John  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich;  Henry 
Cotton,  Bishop  of  Norwich;  William  Cotton, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  &c. 

The  Mayor  next  conducted  the  company  to 
the  old  Guildford  Castle,  where  in  the  Castle 
keep  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  in  an  able  ex- 
tempore address,  fully  described  the  ruins  and 
their  history,  which  are  tolerably  well  known 
to  readers  of  the  Builder.  Carriages  were 
then  in  attendance,  and  the  whole  party  were 
driven  first  to  Shalford  Mill  House,  where  the 
present  occupier,  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Musson,  said 
this  house  was  chiefly  interesting  for  its  splendid 
old  carved  oak  staircase,  panelled  rooms,  doors, 
&o.  On  one  of  tho  panes  of  glass  was  scratohod 
the  name  of  “ Dr.  Swift,”  which  was  believed 
to  have  been  done  by  Dean  Swift  when  he 
lived  at  Farnham.  From  Shalford  the  company 
proceeded  to  the  old  Manor  House  at  Tangley, 
which  was  so  ably  described  and  illustrated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Bailey,  architect,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  this  Society’s  collections.  Tho 
house  bears  the  date  1582  on  the  front,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  parts 
of  it  are  of  earlier  construction.  All  that  is 
left  of  the  original  house  consists  of  the  old  hall 
and  the  adjoining  spacious  panelled  drawing- 
room. The  hall  bad  been  open  to  the  roof; 
the  screen  and  a massive  trussed  king-post 
beam  are  to  be  seen,  the  latter  in  one  of  the 
bedrooms.  On  one  of  the  diamond-shaped 
panes  of  glass  is  the  name  of  “John  Evelyn,” 
with  the  date,  1641.  Having  re-crossed  the 
moat,  the  members  and  visitors  proceeded  to 
Cbilworth  Manor  House,  and  walked  thence  np 
a hill  to  S.  Martha’s  Church,  which  was  open 
for  inspection.  This  church  of  Norman  date 
was  restored  about  twenty  years  ago.  From 
S.  Martha’s  the  party  descended  the  hill  to 
Titing  or  Tything,  and  returned  to  Guildford. 
The  proceedings  of  the  day  were  carried  out 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Thomas  Milbourn, 
hon.  secretary ; Mr.  D.  M.  Stevens,  local  hon. 
secretary  ; and  Mr.  W.  P.  Ivatts,  the  collector 
of  the  society. 


THE  GROSVENOR  MUSEUM,  CHESTER. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  first  public  pro- 
ceedings in  connexion  with  the  opening  of  the 
Grosvenor  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
Ai-cbseology  (the  building  also  affording  accom- 
modation for  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  for 
Cheater),  took  place  on  Monday  last,  on  the 
eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Chester  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Archmological  Institute.  The  build- 
ing has  been  designated  the  Grosvenor  Museum 
in  recognition  of  the  munificence  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  who  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  building  fund.  It  was  but  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  the  opening  ceremony  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  Duke.  A very  good  exhibition 
is  arranged  in  the  several  galleries,  comprising 
not  only  local  antiquities  and  unique  specimens 
pertaining  to  natural  history,  palaeontology,  and 
geology,  but  a very  good  collection  of  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art,  lent  by  tbe  Duke  of 
Westminster,  tbe  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment,— the  contribution  of  the  Department 
being  very  large  and  excellent,  especially  in  the 
domain  of  pictures  in  water-colours. 

The  new  building  is  in  every  way  excellently 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  reflects  credit  upon 


its  architect,  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  of  Chester. 
The  following  detailed  description  of  the  build- 
ing has  appeared  in  a Liverpool  paper: — 

“ The  facade  on  the  Grosvenor-road  is  in  a 
style  peculiarly  suited  to  the  general  picturesque 
character  of  tbe  ancient  city,  being  designed 
upon  tho  lines  of  the  old  Dutch  Renaissance  so 
prevalent  in  the  street  buildings  of  Holland  in 
tho  seventeenth  century,  before  the  Mediaaval 
raullions  had  given  way  to  tho  more  stately  but 
less  picturesque  characteristics  of  the  severer 
Classic  style.  Tho  quaint  form  of  the  gables 
and  the  cupola  to  the  octagon  window  at  tbe 
end  of  tbe  building  also  help  to  diversify  the 
character  and  add  to  the  picturesque  outline  of 
the  building.  The  front  entrance  is  through  a 
semicircular  archway  nearly  8 ft.  wide,  filled  in 
with  wrought-iron  gilded  gates,  and  surmounted 
with  carved  and  enriched  arcbivolt,  having  its 
spandrel  filled  in  with  bas-reliefs  of  female 
figures  representing  science  and  art  ; the 
frieze  over  this  has  carved  and  ornamental 
panels,  with  the  arms  of  the  county  and  city 
inserted,  whilst  the  pediment  over  contains 
the  Grosvenor  arms.  The  slight  projection  of 
the  porchway  is  carried  up  to  the  top  of  tho 
building,  and  is  there  finished  by  a quaintly- 
formed  stone  gable  filled  in  with  bold  carving 
suited  to  its  position,  flanked  on  each  side  by 
carved  griflius.  The  whole  of  the  windows  are 
of  great  width  for  abundant  lighting,  and  are 
broken  up  by  mullions  and  transoms,  with  in- 
ternal divisions  of  window  bars,  which  accord 
with  tbe  style.  The  upper  lights  excepting 
those  to  the  Art  School,  are  filled  in  with  leaded 
lights  and  stained  glass.  The  upper  story  of 
the  building  is  divided  into  bays  formed  by 
stone  pilasters  with  carved  capitals,  and  the 
cornice  surmounting  the  whole  is  bold  iu 
character  finished  with  b:ilu8trade  on  the  top, 
and  a carved  and  enriched  frieze  below,  the 
whole  being  broken  up  by  the  two  gables  before 
named  and  tbe  octagon  turret,  which  also  serves 
to  veil  what  would  otherwise  be  an  awkward 
angle  caused  by  the  irregular  shape  of  tbe  site. 
In  the  front  a good  balance  of  colour  is  shown 
by  the  variety  and  adjnstment  of  the  materials, 
which  are  of  red  Ruabon  biick  for  the  walling, 
whilst  its  cornices,  pilasters,  and  other  orna- 
mental features  are  of  Grinsbill  Hill  stone, 
which  form  a pleasing  contrast  in  colour.  The 
whole  of  the  carving  and  sculpture  to  the  front 
and  thronghout  tbe  building  has  been  well 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Edward  Griffith,  of  Chester, 
from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  and  its  exe- 
cution is  of  a very  high  character.  The 
entrance  to  the  building  is  through  a vesti- 
bule 9 ft.  in  width,  np  a flight  of  seven  steps, 
upon  the  landing  of  which  is  placed  a screen 
filled  in  with  lead  lights  and  stained  glass  of 
good  colour  and  character.  Immediately  beyond 
is  a large  entrance-ball  and  staircase,  23  ft.  in 
width,  with  circular  end.  This  staircase  hall 
gives  a pleasing  importance  to  the  building,  and 
is  of  a highly  ornamental  character.  The  floor 
is  laid  with  mosaic  tesselateci  pavement  of  small 
tesserm,  with  ornamental  border  round  the  hall, 
with  a central  ornament  in  which  the  arms  of 
the  city  are  introduced,  a small  mnllioned 
window  at  tho  end  giving  light  to  the  ante- 
room throngh  stained  glass,  in  which  the 
arms  of  the  city  and  county  are  emblazoned, 
with  a quaint  motto  wrought  into  the  lower 
panes : — 

‘ ’Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind  : 

Just  as  tbe  tnig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined,' 

The  staircase,  which  goes  round  the  circular  end 
of  the  hall,  is  deserving  of  a passing  notice.  It 
is  formed  of  concrete,  supported  internally  by 
means  of  wrought-iron  girders  built  into  the 
wall  in  the  centre  of  each  step,  and  is  thereby 
much  stronger  than  if  built  of  solid  stone.  Each 
step  is  covered  with  a hard  York  stone  tread. 
The  balustrade  is  specially  designed  and  orna- 
mented in  a characteristic  manner.  The 
entrance-hall  and  the  first  flight  of  stairs  are 
finished  with  a dado  of  mosaic  work  in  quiet 
tone,  to  harmonise  with  that  in  the  floor  before 
named.  The  stairs  and  hall  are  well  lighted  by 
a top  light  from  roof,  which  yields  abundance 
of  light  and  gives  a cheerful  impression  on 
entering  tho  building.  The  accommodation 
provided  for  the  various  societies  in  the  building 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows,  and  is 
comprised  on  three  floors,  besides  a number 
of  good,  well  • lighted  rooms  in  basement, 
available  for  stores  and  mechanical  work 
required  for  the  various  schools,  &c. : — 
On  entering  the  building  there  is  a reception 
or  reading  room,  21  ft.  by  19  ft.,  on  the  left, 
and  on  the  right  is  a natural  history  museum, 
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36  ft.  by  25  ft., — a well-lighted  room,  with 
stained  glass  in  the  npper  portions,  filled  in 
with  mottos  appropriate  to  this  department. 
Beyond  this  is  the  lectnrc-theatre,  45  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  having  two  distinct  entrances  from  the 
entrance-hall,  besides  platform-entrance  and 
preparation-room  behind  on  the  lower  story. 
The  theatre  is  well  lighted  by  large  windows 
filled  in  with  lead  lights,  and  the  anditorinm 
specially  arranged  in  steps  so  formed  that  all 
may  have  a view  of  the  demonstrator’s  table  at 
the  bottom  j the  seats  are  most  convenient, 
each  being  separate,  and  having  a small  falling 
desk  to  enable  students  to  write  their  notes 
upon.  From  this  room  there  is  a lift  to  the 
chemical  laboratory  on  the  floor  over.  On  the 
ground-floor  there  is  a large  room  opening  from 
the  main  hall,  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
pictures,  for  which  it  is  specially  contrived, 
being  lighted  by  a good  top  light,  and  boarded 
all  round  to  enable  pictures  to  be  easily 
attached.  This  room  will  be  temporarily  used 
as  an  archceological  museum.  The  first  floor  is 
devoted  entirely  to  science,  excepting  one  room, 
20  ft.  by  19  ft.,  to  be  used  as  a library  and 
committee-room,  and  one  room,  25  ft.  by  14  ft., 
used  as  a model-room  for  school  of  art.  The 
chemical  laboratory  is  30  ft.  wide,  and  has  an 
area  of  520  square  feet,  and  there  are  two  class- 
rooms with  an  area  of  1,170  ft.  The  upper 
floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  school  of  art, 
and  consists  of  a largo  room,  C6  ft.  G in.  long 
and  25  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.  in  height,  lighted 
from  the  northwards  ; besides  this  there 
is  a master’s  room,  14  ft.  6 in.  by 
12  ft.,  formed  with  bay,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  teaching  space,  and 
also  a small  room  with  top  light  for  the  use  of 
the  master.  The  whole  of  the  floors  are  fire- 
proof, with  wrought-iron  beams  and  Dennett 
arching,  which  prevents  the  transmission  of 
sound  between  the  various  floors.  The  artificial 
lighting  is  by  means  of  the  Wenham  patent 
gaslight  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  each  of 
the  rooms,  wliich  gives  a brilliant  light  at  a most 
economical  consumption  of  gas.  Special  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  warming  and  ventila- 
tion by  means  of  Haden’s  system  of  low-pressure 
hot-water  pipes,  with  coils  of  pipes  placed  in 
various  places,  and  the  ventilating  system  is  by 
means  of  a large  extraction  shaft  into  which 
air-dncts  from  the  various  rooms  are  con- 
veyed. The  contract  for  the  building  has  been 
satisfactorily  carried  ont  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gab- 
butt,  of  Liverpool,  the  general  contractor,  the 
special  work  being  executed  by  the  following 
sub-contractors  : — Fireproof  construction  by 
Messrs.  Dennett  & Ingle,  of  London  and 
Nottingham  j warming  and  ventilating  by 
Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Trov/bridge  j carving 
and  sculpture  by  Mr.  E.  Griffith,  of  Chester ; 
wrougbt-iron  gates  and  grilles  by  Messrs.  Thoe. 
Wood  & Son,  of  Chester;  stained  and  orna- 
mental glass  by  Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt,  of 
Lancaster;  locks  and  ironmongery  by  Charles 
Smith  & Sons,  of  Birmingham;  mosaic  floors 
and  dados  by  Ludwig  Oppenheime,  of  Man- 
chester ; gasfittings  by  Messrs.  Box  Bros.,  of 
Cheater;  the  whole  work  being  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lockwood.” 

We  hope  to  give  a view  and  plans  of  the  new 
building  before  very  long. 

A Question  of  Tendering. — A novel  point 
has  jnst  arisen  between  the  Vestry  of  Islington 
and  pome  building  contractors  with  regard  to 
the  legality  of  tendering.  Tenders  were  invited 
by  the  Vestry  for  certain  repairs  to  the  Vestry 
Uall,  and  seven  contractors  submitted  prices 
Messrs.  il’Cormick  & Sons  tendered  385b; 
Messrs.  Grover  & Son,  349?. ; Messrs.  Dove 
Bros.,  335?. ; Messrs.  T.  Wontner  Smith  & Son, 
319?.;  Messrs.  A.  Coombes  & Son,  319?.; 
Messrs.  Charles  Dearing  & Son,  311?.;  and 
Messrs.  Lown  A Son,  293?.  The  last-mentioned 
tender  was  accepted,  but  one  at  least  of  the 
other  contractors  urges  that  as  the  euccessfnl 
tenderer  did  not  appear  at  the  Vestry  Hall  either 
personally  or  by  representative  at  the  time  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Vestry’s  decision,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  compete.  The  terms  of  the 
advertisement  certainly  are  that  contractors 
shall  be  in  attendance,  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  a penalty  in  case  of  default. 

Guernsey  Church. — We  are  asked  to  men- 
tion, as  supplementary  to  the  particulars  which 
we  gave  in  onr  issue  of  the  24th  uU.  re  Guernsey 
Town  Church,  that  the  flooring  throughout,  which 
is  of  oak  and  darkened  oak  blocks,  was  laid 
by  Messrs.  Geary  & Walker,  of  Cbaring-cross, 
London,  on  their  patent  system. 


SANITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

We  have  received  the  preliminary  programme 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  ninth  Autumn 
Congress  of  this  Institute,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  City  of  York  on  September  21st  and  fol- 
lowing days  under  the  presidentship  of  Sir  T. 
Spencer  Wells,  Bart.  The  Council  invite  papers 
on  subjects  included  in  the  programme. 

Section  I.  of  the  Congress  will  be  devoted  to 
“Sanitary  Science  land  Preventive  Medicine.” 
The  President  of  this  section  is  Professor  de 
Chanmont,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Section  II.,  “ Engineering  and  Architecture,” 
will  be  presided  over  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  the  Vice-Presidents  being  Messrs. 
Harold  Coppertliwaite,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  j.  Vicker 
Edwards,  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
G.  B.  Styan,  City  Surveyor,  York,  M.  Ogle 
Tarbotton,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Colonel  Walker,  R.E., 
and  Professor  Henry  Robinson,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
The  honorarj’  secretaries  of  this  section  will  be 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  J. 
Adams,  and  G.  J.  Monson,  A.-M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Section  HI.  will  be  concerned  with"  Chemistry, 
Meteorology,  and  Geology,”  and  will  have  for 
its  President  Mr.  William  Whitaker,  B.A., 
F.G.S.,  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.K.Met.Soc.,  F.R.S. , 
being  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
section. 

The  closing  general  meeting  of  tho  Congress 
will  be  held  on  Friday,  September  24,  and  on 
Saturday,  September  25,  there  will  be  some 
excursions,  followed  in  the  evening  by  “ Ad- 
dresses to  the  Working  Classes  ” by  Mr.  George 
Vivian  Poore,  M.D.,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Robins, 
F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  James  Mansergh,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
A public  dinner  will  probably  be  arranged  in 
connexion  with  the  Congress. 

As  usual,  a Health  Exhibition  will  form  an 
important  adjunct  of  the  Conference,  and  will 
be  held  in  tho  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and  Indus- 
trial Institution  Buildings,  Bootham  Bar,  from 
September  21  to  October  16,  1886.  Mr.  K.  L. 
Box  will  be  the  curator. 


PROPOSED  TUNNEL  BELOW  THE 
THAMES  AT  BLACKWALL. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  clerk  (Mr.  Wake- 
field) read  the  following  report  of  the  Works 
Committee : — 

“Your  Committee  have  to  report  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  references  made  to  them 
from  time  to  time,  they  have  considered  the 
whole  question  of  additional  means  of  transit 
across  the  Thames  in  the  eastern  part  of 
London,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  had  regard 
to  the  vai’iouB  requests  and  suggestions  made  in 
the  numerous  memorials  and  communications 
which  the  Board  has  received  on  the  subject. 
After  carefully  looking  at  the  question  from  all 
points  of  view,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Board  should  not  allow  another  year  to 
elapse  without  endeavouring  to  satisfy  tho 
requirements  of  the  eastern  districts  as  regards 
the  means  of  crossing  from  north  to  south  of 
the  Thames.  As  the  Board  are  aware,  several 
points  have  been  suggested  as  the  most  suitable 
for  a crossing,  each  of  which,  no  doubt,  has 
something  in  its  favour.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a 
tunnel  or  subway  at  Blaokwall  would  be  the 
beat  under  present  circumstances,  and  they 
recommend  that  the  Board  do  prepare  a scheme 
to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  next  year  for  the 
formation  of  a tunnel  or  subway  at  Blackwall, 
as  suggested  in  the  engineer’s  report  of  19th 
August,  1882.” 

The  report  was  adopted,  after  a long  discus- 
sion, by  29  to  11. 


SIR  JOHN  SOANE’S  MUSEUM. 

— When  will  the  Trustees  of  Sir  John  Soane's 
Museum  and  Library  make  the  collection  more 
accessible  to  architectural  students,  it  now  being, 
under  tho  present  regulaiions,  practically  useless,  as 
it  is  closed  for  nearly  ten  months  in  the  year  (as  it  is 
open  for  only  eighty  d.ays)  ? It  will  now,  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  be  closed  until  next  April. 

Cauld  not  the  management  be  vested  in  the 
Institute  as  to  the  hours  of  opening,  &c.  ? 

A Would-be  Reader. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  doubt  if  the  Trustees 
have  any  power  to  alter  the  conditions  under  which 
the  founder  of  the  Museum  bequeathed  it. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL  SCULPTURE. 
Sir, — Permit  me  to  correct  a mis-statement 
into  which  you  have  been  unwittingly  led  in 
reference  to  the  sculpture  of  the  panels  at  St, 
George’s  Hall. 

Yon  state  that  Mr.  Stirling  Lee  had  under- 
taken to  execute  them  “at  the  very  modest 
price  of  150?.  per  panel.”  * This  should  be 
450?.  per  panel,  or  500?.  each  if  the  contract  foi 
the  entire  series  is  not  can-ied  out. 

I was  not  present  at  the  demonstration  oi 
vulgar  ignorance  at,  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Town  Council.  Probably  people  will 
be  surprised  to  bear  that  the  whole  of  the 
designs  had  been  already  submitted  and 
approved  by  tbo  gentlemen  who  exhibited  such 
a refined  taste  and  knowledge  of  art  as  tc 
reject  what  they  had  previously  accepted  and 
promiated. 

There  is,  however,  a further  remark  to  be 
made.  That  the  Istrian  marble,  which  is  being 
used  for  the  panels,  is  an  excellent  material 
calculated  to  withstand  the  atmosphere  of  sub 
phuretted  hydrogen  to  which  it  will  be  exposed 
is,  I believe,  true ; but  the  white  colour  of  the 
insertions  into  the  brown  sandstone  produces  p 
very  spotty  effect,  which  is  not  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  particularly  as  the  black  soot  and  dust 
gathering  on  the  projections,  and  washed  by  the 
rain,  forms  a bard  crust  in  the  hollows,  whicl 
only  constant  washing  can  obviate. 

Tbo  panels  were  left  by  Mr.  Elmes  with 
a rough  rock-faced  projection,  no  doubt  foi 
future  ornamentation.  They  might  now  be 
sculptured  in  sitv-,  with  some  simple  device 
which  would  satisfy  the  delicate  scruples  of  the 
Town  Council,  and  take  away  the  unGuishet 
appearance  which  the  building  presents. 

J.  A.  PlCTOX,  ' 

Sandi/Jciioioe,  Wavertree, 

Aug.  0,  1886. 


LIGHT  RAILWAYS,  IRELAND. 

Sir, — I shall  feel  obliged  to  any  one  who,  througl 
your  columns,  will  put  me  into  the  way  of  obfainini 
a more  particular  description  of  those  works.  = 
have  not  as  yet  seen  any  reference  to  the  name  o 
the  engineer  or  ongineers.  C.  E. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Cool<stou'n  (Ireland). — At  a special  meetin 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Cookstow' 
Union,  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  Clerk  reporte 
that  he  bad  received  a report  from  the  con: 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  Tullagh  water  schemt 
which  stated  that  they  had  received  about  ' 
year  ago  n sum  of  110?.  to  experiment  on  th 
Tullagh  springs,  in  order  to  find  how  muc 
water  they  would  yield.  They  had  expends 
altogether  95?.  16a.  on  that  object.  The  repot 
then  recited  the  various  tests  and  results  ( 
their  experiments,  from  which  it  appeared  tba^ 
on  the  original  spot  chosen,  where  tho  water  r 
the  driest  weather  keeps  tho  road  wet,  the  coi 
tractors  Messrs.  Le  Grand  & Sutcliff,  Londoi 
met  with  a bed  of  gravel,  which  their  tool 
' were  not  suited  for.  They,  therefore,  decide 
to  expend  their  funds  in  making  other  boringi 
and  testing  existing  springs.  They  found  thi 
the  well  opened  by  the  miutra  would  give  • 
constant  supply  of  95,000  gallons  in  twenD 
four  hours, — a supply  which,  if  it  could  H 
depended  on,  would  give  twenty-four  galloi 
per  head  of  the  population.  They  also  opene 
two  springs  in  the  farm  of  Mr.  Warnod: 
Auglish,  adjoining  the  other  wells.  These  wer 
left  open,  and  are  now  flowing  at  tbo  rate  t 
50,000  gallons  per  day,  while  a new  4 in.  bori 
bole  sunk  beside  the  old  well  at  Reid’s  gavei 
further  supply,  and  as  it  rose  higher  it  mui 
be  independent  of  tbo  old.  They  recommendi 
that  the  opinion  of  an  engineer  be  taken  as 
the  practicability  of  obtaining  a supply  ; 
water  from  these  springs,  and  especial 
whether  sufficient  water-power  can  be  obtaini 
for  pumping  it  into  the  town,  and  at  what  ca 
for  establishment  and  maintenance  of  t 
pump. 

Crediton. — Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  has  late 
held  an  inquiry,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Govei 
menb  Board,  into  tho  water  supply  of  this  lit' 

: Devonshire  town.  It  seems  that  the  qoeati 
has  been  for  some  time  before  the  Improveme 
Commiesionera,  the  medical  officers  having 
several  occasions  reported  that  the  town  had  ; 
inadeqnate  supply.  About  two  years  since  t 

* We  took  the  statement  from  e report  of  the  To 

Council  meeting  in  the  Liverpool  Dnily  Poet, — En_. 
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Aer  was  taken  up  by  a Committee, — several 
fhom  were  Commissioners, — who  subscribed 
iciont  funds  to  offer  a premium  of  35Z.  for  the 
i scheme  for  bringing  a supply  of  water  into 
town.  Several  engineers  competed,  and 
premium  fell  to  Mr.  Appleton,  of  Torquay. 

I Committee  afterwards  handed  the  matter 
r to  the  Improvement  Commissioners,  as 
ig  the  proper  authority  to  carry  out  the 
ertaking.  After  some  discussion  the  Com- 
sioncrs  thought  that  they  had  the  samepowers 
)yed  by  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  whereby 
y could  compel  owners  of  property  to  sink 
Is  within  as  reasonable  a distance  of  their 
petty  as  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  could 
)btained.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  ask 
Local  Government  Board  to  extend  to  them 
powers  of  the  Act.  Among  the  witnesses 
mined  was  Mr.  H.  M.  Body  (medical  officer), 
) said  that  he  knew  the  district  well.  The 
ply  of  water  was  obtained  from  wells  of  a 
th  varying  from  12  ft.  to  60  ft.  The  supply 

II  these  was  very  insufficient.  Some  of  the 
la  were  situated  near  drains.  The  majority 
he  wells  produced  pure  water ; but  be  had 
ad  the  water  from  several  wells  polluted 
1 sewage.  There  were  not  wells  to  every 
se  ; and  there  were  about  1,050  wells  in  the 
II.  While  the  better  class  houses  had  wells 
poorer  houses  were  very  deficient  indeed, 
le  had  to  go  long  distances  to  the  two  public 
ips, — in  many  cases  200  yards  or  300  yards, — 
ices:  “ Over  500  yards  ”).  Mr.  Body  (con- 
ing) said  the  water  from  one  of  the  public 
ips, — the  one  in  Park-street, — was  often 
t for  use.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
lublio  water  supply  was  necessary.  The 
alation  of  Crediton  was  about  4,500.  Mr. 
jr  (luapector  of  Nuisances)  said  he  could 
tell  the  exact  number  of  wells  in  the  town ; 
thought  there  were  from  100  to  150 — (A 
•e  : “ Seventy-two  families  use  the  pump  in 
k-street”).  These  extracts  from  the  evidence 
sufficient  to  show  the  great  need  for  improve- 
t. 

xeter. — The  large  asylum  which  is  approach- 
completion  at  “ Digby’s,”  near  Exeter,  has 
ly  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  at 
tings  of  the  local  governing  body;  and 
ng  other  matters  the  question'  of  water 
sly  has  received  consideration.  Two  Com- 
doners  in  Lunacy,  in  company  with  Dr. 
herford,  the  medical  superintendent,  lately 
e a general  inspection  of  the  building.  The 
um  is  intended  to  accommodate  300  patients 
oth  sexes.  The  Commissioners  state  that 
Y could  get  no  very  certain  information  as 
he  water  supply,  but  were  told  that  the  well 
been  sunk  to  50  feet,  and  a bore-hole  driven 
feet  lower;  but,  they  add,  “the  yield  of 
er  is  so  small  and  slow  that  the  well  can  be 
4ied  by  less  than  an  hour’s  pumping  by  the 
m pump.”  Now,  this  is  incorrect.  The 
which  is  to  supply  the  institution  has  been 
i 250  feet,  and  the  water  is  obtained  at 
rate  of  15,000  gallons  per  day,  which  gives 
allons  per  head  per  day  for  350  people,  the 
ber  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for,  iu- 
ing  both  staff  and  patients.  It  is,  as  Alder- 
T.  Andrew  pointed  out  at  a recent  meeting 
10  Town  Council,  a somewhat  strange  thing 
no  city  officials  accompanied  the  Com- 
ioners  when  they  inspected  the  asylum. 
Andrew  is  known  to  be  a competent  geo- 
it,  and  he  soates  that  the  well  at  Digby’s 
lite  satisfactory  in  its  results.  It  is  yielding 
L’y  weather  close  upon  15,000  gallons  per 
which  will  be  an  ample  supply  for  the 
navy  purposes  of  the  Institution.  Mr. 
rew  regards  the  water  undertaking  at 
ly’sas  a magnificent  success.  The  water 
not  appear  to  proceed  from  a spring,  but 
olates  through  the  sand. — ll’esfeiui  Morning 
s. 

ighhridge  (Sornevsef). — A few  days  ago,  on 
invitation  of  the  engineer  (Mr.  Alfred 
dhouse)  and  the  contractor  (Mr.  August 
168,  of  Bristol),  the  members  of  the  High- 
je  Parochial  Committee  and  others  met  at 
fiighbridge  Waterworks  to  test  the  raa- 
ery  and  the  mains.  The  works  have  been 
rogress  for  several  months,  and  have  now 
completed,  at  a cost  exceeding  5,0001. 
Woodbouse  having  given  some  details  re- 
ting the  works,  Mr.  C.  llitson,  J.F.,  Cbair- 
of  the  Parochial  Committee,  turned  on  the 
!r  to  fill  the  mains.  These  are  altogether 
t fonr  miles  in  length,  and  there  are  thirty- 
hydrants,  three  of  which  were  tested  in 
)us  parts  of  the  town  with  the  aid  of  a 
for  use  in  case  of  fire,  and  the  pressure 


was  such  as  to  send  the  water  a height  of  from 
60  ft.  to  70  ft. 

Southampton. — The  Mayor  of  Southampton 
lately  laid  the  foundation  • stone  of  the  new 
buildings  at  the  pumping-station  of  the  new 
water  supply  for  Southampton,  adjacent  to  the 
South-Western  Railway  at  Otterbourne.  The 
works  nre  being  carried  out  from  plana  by  Mr. 
W.  Matthews,  the  water  engineer,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Simonda  being  the  contractor.  Describing  the 
series  of  buildings  of  which  the  first  atone  had 
just  been  laid,  Mr.  Matthews  said  the  whole 
range  would  occupy  a length  of  about  250  ft. 
by  a depth  of  40  ft.  They  would  be  of  red 
brick,  with  a certain  amount  of  Portland  stone- 
work. First  there  would  be  an  engine-house, 
containing  a pair  of  compound  beam  engines, 
each  capable  of  pumping  two  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  daily ; next  a boiler-house,  containiug 
three  steel  boilers,  with  i-oom  for  a fourth  should 
it  ever  become  necessary ; then  a machine-shop, 
fitted  with  lathes,  planing-machines,  &c.,  so  that 
in  case  of  a break-down  or  repairs  required  the 
work  could  be  done  on  the  spot ; next,  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  series,  the 
filter-house,  where  the  water  would  be  softened 
and  purified  ; and,  beyond,  a lime-kiln,  &c.  Mr. 
Matthews  gave  a detailed  explanation  of  the 
process  of  softening  and  filtering,  which  is  that 
of  the  Atkins  Company,  whose  process,  as  carried 
out  at  Henley-on-Thames,  was  recently  de- 
scribed in  onr  columns  (see  Biiilder,  p.  181, 
ante).  Mr.  Matthews  showed  how  large  an 
expenditure  would  be  involved  for  tanks,  with 
such  a large  daily  cousumption  as  was  estimated 
for  Southampton,  if  the  old  method  of  clearing 
the  water  of  deposit  by  subsidence  was  fol- 
lowed, and  how  readily  the  cleansing  was 
effected  by  the  Atkins  system.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  well-borings,  two  of  which  would,  he 
said,  be  made,  going  down  a depth  of  100  ft. : 
into  the  chalk,  and  they  were  6 ft.  in  diameter, 
the  largest  borings  that  had  ever  been 
attempted.  One  would  have  been  completed 
that  day  but  for  an  accident  to  one  of  the 
tools.  Of  the  total  expenditure  on  the  works 
of  between  50,0001.  and  60,0001.,  nearly  40,0001. 
would  bo  spent  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
now  assembled. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Buxton  (Derbyshire). — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Buxton  Local  Board,  on  the  30th  ult.,  the 
Chairman  (Mr.  E.  C.  Milligan)  read  the  follow- 
ing letter,  addressed  to  him  by  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson  : — 

“Buxton,  Julv  20th,  1986. 

Dear  Sir, — I have,  for  a short  time  to.<Iay,  with  your 
surveyor,  Mr.  Joseph  Hague,  visited  and  inspecied  your 
sewage  works,  and  have  been  very  pleased  with  their 
arrangement,  appearance,  and  efficiency.  They  are  the 
clesnest-looking  works  I have  seen,  and  send  out  a well- 
clarified  eflhient.  I naturally  lake  some  interest  in 
Buxton,  as  I designed  and  executed  the  main  sewers,  as 
Engineer  for  their  Commia-ionere  ; but  it  is  eo  long  since 
that  I forget  tbo  name  of  the  Duke'e  agent,  aud  of  the 
members  of  tbo  Commission.  Buxton  was,  however,  one 
of  the  first  towns  sewered  on  the  new  lines  I at  that  time 
had  laid  down, — namely,  manholes,  and  right  lines  with 
true  gradients.  The  site  of  the  town  is,  for  the  most  part, 
limestone,  gunpowder  having  to  be  used  in  forming  (he 
main  sewer  trenches.  This  involved  great  care  and  extra 
cost.  ThfD  I was  under  the  strictest  injunctions  not  to 
risk  any  injury  lo  the  hot  and  other  springs  ; and  from 
what  I ha- 0 leamed  as  to  the  action  of  the  sewers,  and 
have  seen  of  the  sewage  works,  I can  fay  that  no  town  is 
more  perfect  in  its  sanitary  arrangements,  end  this  is 
certified  by  your  low  death-rate.  Mr.  Hague  informs  me 
that  the  fewer  veiitilatora  do  not  cause  nuisance,  aud  that 
the  delivery  of  sewage  from  nine  o'clock  p.m.  to  six  o'clock 
a.m.  is  almost  pure  water,  indicating  that  there  is  no 
deposit  in  the  sewers,  as  also  that  the  outUow  from  the 
drains  and  sewers  is  continuous.  I do  not  suppose  any 
human  excreta  remain  within  the  area  of  the  town  one 
hour,  but  all  is  delivered  in  a fresh  state  at  the  sewage 
works.  Herein  eoneisls  the  efficacy  of  the  system  aud 
works,  which  are  alike  efficient  for  the  ordinary  resident 
population,  and  also  for  your  season  population,  up  to, 
say  2t,C03.  This  is  an  important  feature  in  your  works. 

I rousf  eompliniont  you  on  your  eas-works,  which,  under 
your  continued  good  management,  onght,  and  no  roubt 
soon  will,  free  you  from  any  rate  in  aid. — I have  the 
honour  to  be,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

EoBHBT  RiWLISBOlf.” 

Froms. — The  Frome  Sewage  Utilisation  Works 
are  now  in  operation.  They  were  necessitated 
through  the  complaints  of  some  parishioners  as 
to  the  pollution  of  the  river  by  the  town 
sewage.  The  cost  of  intercepting  sewers  and 
machinery,  &c.,  has  already  been  18,0001.,  and 
the  work  is  not  yet  complete.  The  whole  of  the 
town  sewage,  calculated  in  dry  weather  as 
250,000  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours,  is  dis- 
charged under  the  river  to  a 30-in.  sewer  laid  in 
Innox  meadows  to  an  outfall  tank  built  near  the 
pump-house.  The  outfall  tank  is  of  brickwork 
in  cement  covered  by  brick  arches  supported  on 
cast-iron  giiders.  This  tank,  with  the  sewer, 
will  bold  about  400,000  gallons  of  sewage. 


Here  the  sewage  is  mixed  with  lime  and  other 
chemicals,  and  forced  up  a rising  main  to  sub- 
sidence tanks.  There  sre  two  sets  of  pumps, 
each  set  capable  of  lifting  200,000  gallons  of 
sewage  per  day  of  twelve  hours.  The  motive- 
power  is  water : a very  important  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  future  working  of  the 
scheme.  The  subsidence  tanks,  six  in  number, 
are  built  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  land,  and 
25  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  outfall  tank. 
They  are  entirely  constructed  of  cement  con- 
crete, rendered  on  the  insides  with  cement,  and 
are  in  two  sets.  The  sewage  being  pumped  into 
the  first  tauk  flows  over  into  the  second,  and 
then  to  the  third,  and  the  effluent  is  passed 
from  this  over  a weir  formed  of  pure  white 
brick,  and  then  down  a series  of  steps  to  the 
carriers.  From  these  the  clear  water  can  be 
discharged  over  the  land  as  well;  all  sewage 
will  have  to  pass  through  the  land  before  enter- 
ing the  river.  A portion  of  the  land  to  be 
irrigated  has  been  laid  out  in  terraces,  so  as  to 
be  above  the  flood  level,  and  to  enable  the 
effluent  to  be  conveyed  readily  thereto.  At 
present  several  thousand  cabbage-plants  have 
been  purchased  and  are  being  planted.  We 
were  shown  similar  plants  that  have  only  been 
in  the  ground  for  about  three  weeks,  the  growth 
of  which  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  Tlie 
floors  of  the  tanks  are  so  constructed  that  they 
fall  6 in.  in  a direction  opposite  to  the  flow  of 
the  sewage.  When  one  set  of  tanks  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  in  use  long  enough,  and 
the  sewage  has  been  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear 
water  is  drawn  off  and  sent  over  the  land  to  be 
irrigated.  The  sludge  is  then  discharged  into  a 
tank,  from  which  it  is  allowed  to  run  into  a 
vessel  as  required,  and  then  forced  from  this 
vessel  by  compressed  air  into  a press.  After 
being  under  pressure  a short  time,  the  cakes  of 
sludge  are  removed,  and  are  available  for  dis- 
posal as  manure.  In  many  places,  wo  under- 
stand, this  commands  a ready  sale. — TUiltsliire 
Times. 

Leeds. — A special  committee  of  the  Leeds 
Town  Council,  which  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  providing  a permanent  art 
gallery  for  the  borough,  has  presented  a report 
recommending  that  8,0001.  should  be  granted 
for  that  purpose.  The  Council  have  adopted 
the  recommendation,  — as  a beginning,  we 

presume. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council, 

adeputation  attended  to  impress  upon  the  Council 
the  necessity  of  allowing  the  old  Cattle  Market 
in  North-street  to  be  kept  as  an  open  space  for 
the  benefit  of  that  largely  populated  district.  It 
was  pointed  out  in  a petition,  signed  by  Mr. 
Barran,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P.,  and  a 
number  of  property-owners  and  ratepayers,  that 
the  original  cost  of  the  site  was  only  5,8001. 
When  the  matter  came  up  for  di.scussion  by  the 
Council,  Alderman  Scan*  moved, — “That  the 
site  of  the  old  Cattle  Market  in  North-street  be 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a public  recrea- 
tion-ground.” The  motion  was  carried. 

Leicester. — Last  week  Major  Tulloch,  R.E., 
one  of  the  Local  Government  Board’s  In- 
spectors, held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town-hall, 
Leicester,  into  an  application  on  the  part  of 
the  Town  Council  to  borrow  70,0001.  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  a S3’8tem  of  new  trunk  sewers 
in  the  borough.  The  Town  Clerk  said  that  this 
was  an  application  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  their  sanction  to 
a loan  of  70,0001.  for  the  execution  of  main 
sewers  in  the  borough,  but  practically  the  work 
was  part  of  a scheme  which  would  also  include 
extensive  works  'outside  the  borough, — namely, 
two  storm-water  culverts  or  free  outlets  in 
times  of  flood,  down  to  Thurmaston.  Mr.  J. 
Gordon,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  said  thatformal 
instructions  with  regard  to  the  work  were  giveu 
to  him  by  the  Highway  and  Sewerage  Com- 
mitteo  early  in  the  present  year.  He  had, 
however,  been  considering  the  scheme  for  some 
time,  and  had  it  in  such  a forward  state  that  he 
was  in  a position  to  lay  a plan  before  the  com- 
mittee a week  later.  He  then  fully  stated  his 
reasons  for  recommending  his  scheme.  The 
scheme  was  considered  in  committee  and  by  the 
Council.  He  satisfied  them  that  it  was  neces- 
sary something  should  bo  done  with  the  sewers, 
and  thought  it  best  to  adopt  an  entirely  new 
scheme  of  trunk  sewers,  adhering,  however, 
to  the  lines  of  the  present  sewers  as  far  as 
practicable.  Mr.  Gordon  explained  his 
reasons  for  departing  from  the  lines  of 
the  present  system,  and  gave  details  of 
what  was  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  adop- 
tion of  his  new  system.  He  proposed  that  the 
pumping  station  should  be  shifted  from  its 
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present  point  lower  down  to  a straight  line  with 
Beaumont  Leys,  and  there  was  a departure 
from  the  original  scheme  with  regard  to  the 
levels  in  order  to  get  a free  outfall.  Whilst  the 
present  pumping  engines  were  only  capable, 
with  a very  great  strain,  of  lifting  about 

13.000. 000  gallons  of  sewage, — and  in  reality 
immediately  they  got  11,000,000  gallons  with 
a rainfall  the  present  outfalls  came  into 
operation, — with  the  new  pumping  station  and 
four  engines  they  would  have  driving  at  the 
ordinary  speed,  they  would  be  able  to  lift 

19.000. 000  gallons,  and  the  storm-water  outfall 
at  Thnrmaston  would  bo  much  less  often  in 
operation  than  the  present  outfall.  They  would 
pump  away  a much  larger  quantity,  and  of 
course  the  more  they  pumped  away  the  less 
would  go  into  the  river.  The  principle  through- 
out the  whole  scheme  was  that  the  main  outfall 
sewer  was  capable  of  discharging  two  incliea  of 
rainfall  from  the  present  area  in  twenty-four 
hours.  But  supposing  that  the  whole  area  of 
the  present  borough,  namely,  3,030  acres,  were 
built  upon,  be  calculated  that  the  trunk  sewers 
he  intended  to  lay  down  would  bo  capable  of 
carrying  off  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  the 
area,  and,  in  addition,  discharge  by  means  of 
the  storm  outfalls  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain- 
fall per  hour.  Therefore  he  considered  that 
they  bad  made  ample  provision  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  town. 

Sif/in^boume. — At  a meeting  of  the  Sitting- 
bourne  Local  Board  last  week  a letter  was 
received  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
with  reference  to  a recent  inquiry  conducted 
by  Major-General  Carey,  R.E.,  into  the  pro- 
posal to  borrow  2,5001.  for  street  improve- 
ments, with  the  result  that  the  Board  entirely 
approved  of  the  schemes,  except  two  small 
items,  and  sanctioned  the  borrowing  of  the 
money. 

Ya7-moufh. — We  regret  to  hear  that  recently 
the  west  and  north  fronts  of  the  Town-ball  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  which  has  only  been  built  a 
few  years,  have  shown  serious  signs  of  settle- 
ment. It  is  stated  that  near  the  north-west 
corner  there  are  some  very  serious  cracks, 
extending  from  the  parapet  almost  to  the  base 
of  the  building.  Workmen  have  been  engaged 
in  placing  shores  against  the  north  wall ; and  a 
committee  of  the  Corporation  has  had  a special 
conference  on  the  matter  with  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  who  was  summoned  from  London 
for  the  purpose. 


two  colours,  white  and  light  green,  the  latter 
being  far  less  abundant  than  the  former.  The 
white  felspar  is  very  irregular  in  appearance ; 
largo  patches  of  it  are  seen  here  and  there,  but 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  fills  up  little 
cracks,  and  envelopes  and  isolates  the  other 
crystals,  especially  the  quartz,  is  very  marked. 
The  latter  mineral  occurs  in  rounded  grains, 
and  in  some  places  has  a tendency  to  become 
ovoid,  several  little  grains  being  joined  together, 
making  rough  lines  of  quartz  running  short 
distances.  Both  black  and  white  micas  are 
present,  the  former  being  the  more  abundant. 
Schorl  is  also  found  in  minute  quautities. 

This  granite  has  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Plymouth  breakwater  and  lighthouse 
and  in  docks  in  the  south  of  England  and  at 
Pembroke,  &c. 

Tregarden  Quarry  and  others  of  less  magni- 
tude are  close  to  Colcerrow,  the  whole  being 
connected  with  Par  harbour,  whence  the  stone 
is  shipped  by  the  Cornwall  Minerals  Railway, 
and  they  lie  not  more  than  three  miles  from  the 


5.  Penzance  District. 


Within  a short  distance  of  Luxullian,  near  St. 
Austell,  is  Cam  Grey,  a hill  of  very  fine-grained 
granite,  extremely  hard,  but  of  jointy  structure. 
This  is  connected  with  the  previously-mentioned 
quarries,  and  has  been  principally  used  for 
pitching  and  kerb. 


Sfuticnt’s  C^olumn:. 


STONE  QUARRIES.— YII. 

DEVON’  AXD  C0RNW.\LL  GRANITES  (continiitfZ). 

3.  Luxullian  District. 

nHE  granite  in  this  mass  is  far  more 
variable  in  composition  and  contains 
mnch  more  schorl  than  either  of  the 
other  districts  described.  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche, 
however,  says  that  the  granite  in  the  eastern 
part  somewhat  resembles  that  obtained  from 
them,  the  mineral  composition  being  about  the 
same.  Mica  is  scarce  or  altogether  absent  on 
the  west  side  of  the  mass,  being  replaced  by 
a steatitic  or  talcose  mineral  and  schorl.  Dr. 
Boaae  says  that,  although  schorl  is  rare  in 
parts,  it  is  never  quite  absent,  and  veins  of  that 
mineral  are  abundant,  especially  in  the  western 
and  central  portions. 

Id  some  parts  of  the  district  immense  boulders 
strew  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  rest  upon 
one  another  in  the  most  picturesque  positions. 
The  late  Duke  of  Wellington’s  sarcophagus 
was  made  of  one  of  these,  the  stone  being 
called  Luxullianite,  and  composed  of  schorl, 
flesh-coloured  ortboclase,  and  quartz.  It  has 
never  been  met  with  in  situ. 

The  Cornwall  Minerals  Railway  from  Par 
Station  to  New  Quay  runs  through  this  district 
and  gives  great  facilities  for  the  development 
of  the  quairies.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
C'llcerrow  Quarry,  which  is  not  far  from  St. 
Austell. 

The  principal  charactei  istics  of  the  stone  are 
the  enormous  size  of  the  masses  in  which  it  is 
found,  and  the  great  regularity  of  the  beds, 
which,  contrary  to  the  usual  lie  of  the  rock,  are 
very  nearly  horizontal.  The  masses  of  ttone 
are  rarely  less  than  1,000  tons,  and  frequently 
S,C00  to  -1,000  tons  in  their  cubic  quantity. 

It  is  distinctly  a coarse-grained  granite,  and 
the  structure  of  the  stone  renders  it  singularly 
appropriate  for  polishing  where  monolith  or 
moulded  work  is  required.  The  felspar  is  of 


4.  Penryn  District. 

The  granite  of  this  district  is  more  largely 
quarried  than  any  other  in  Devon  or  Corn- 
wall. The  rock  found  here,  in  some  places, 
is  more  like  that  of  the  Dartmoor  and  St. 
Breward  districts,  in  mineralogical  constitution, 
than  that  of  the  Luxullian,  schorl  not  being 
abundant,  whilst  large  felspar  crystals  render 
the  stone  porphyritic.  These,  however,  are 
occasionally  absent.  Schorl  sometimes  occurs 
in  veins,  on  the  confines  of  the  mass.  There 
is  a great  uniformity  in  the  grain  of  the  granite 
in  this  district.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Carnsew  quarries  and  a few  isolated  and  un- 
important patches,  it  is  a medium  between 
coarse  and  fine  grain.  It  is  comparatively 
easily  quarried,  lies  in  large  masses,  though  not 
so  large  as  those  in  the  Luxullian  district,  and 
the  workings  are  carried  on  all  the  year  round 
as  the  climate  is  favourable.  Tbo  quarries  lie 
from  a mile  aud  a half  to  five  miles  distant  from 
the  port  of  shipment,  and  are  mostly  worked  at 
piece-work  by  gangs  of  men  whose  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  rock  and  skill  in  its 
manipulation  are  remarkable. 

In  1833  Mr.  Enys  stated  that  tho  vertical 
divisional  planes  or  joints  of  the  granites  near 
Penryn  took  a north  north-west  to  south  south- 
east direction,  varying  but  a few  degrees  from 
these  points.* 

Carnsew  Quarries. — These  quarries,  which 
are  situated  a little  over  a mile  from  the 
shipping  quay  at  Penryn,  have  been  very 
largely  developed. 

The  fineuess  of  the  grain,  combined  with  the 
large  size  of  the  masses  raised,  gives  them 
great  advantage  over  the  other  quarries  : con- 
sequently the  rock  is  employed  for  the  more 
important  parts  of  engineering  works,  and  also 
largely  for  monumental  purposes. 

The  colour  of  the  stone  is  bluish-grey. 
It  more  closely  resembles  the  De  Lank 
granite,  already  described,  than  any  other 
Cornish  granite  we  have  seen.  It  is  even  in 
texture,  and  is  not  porphyritic.  The  felspar  is 
white,  the  crystalline  boundaries  not  being  at 
all  well  defined.  Both  black  and  white  micas 
occur,  the  former  being  more  abundant  than  the 
tatter.  Quartz  is  tolerably  plentiful  in  small 
grains. 

A very  large  portion  of  the  arch-stones  of 
Putney  Bridge  was  supplied  from  these 
quarries. 

Penryn  Quarries.  — The  colour  of  this 
stone  is  grey,  and  differs  from  the  Carnsew 
in  being  much  coarser.  The  ortboclase 
felspar  is  white,  some  of  it  being  irregular, 
but  well-defined  twinned  crystals,  about  1 in. 
in  length,  are  seen  close  together,  making 
the  stone  porphyritic.  White  and  black  micas 
ore  both  present,  the  former  being  much 
more  abundant  than  in  the  Carnsew ; large 
silvery  white  flakes  occur.  The  black  mica  is 
occasionally  congregated  together  in  small 
patches.  Clear  quartz  is  present  in  little 
grains,  the  average  size  being  about  4 or 
5 mra. 


Generally  speaking,  tho  granite  of  this  dis-i 
trict  has  a considerable  amount  of  schorl  in 
addition  to  the  three  essential  minerals.  It  iS' 
often  porphyritic.  The  outskirts  of  the  mass  toi 
the  Avest  of  Penzance  contain  good  examples  of. 
schorlaceous  granite  and  schorl  rock  (schorl  andi 
quartz).  Near  Trevalgan,  St.  Ives,  large  felspar; 
crystals  are  present  with  schorl  and  quartz,  thei 
mica  being  absent.  At  Tregender,  near  Ludgvan,. 
the  granite  is  composed  of  all  four  minerals, 
mica  being  especially  abundant. 

Lainorna  Quarries,  — ■ Those  are  situated  on 
tho  liorth-east  side  of  Lamorna  Cove,  about  live 
miles  from  Penzance  Harbour.  At  present,- 
however,  the  great  difficulty  in  loading  vessels- 
with  the  stono  prevents  its  more  extensive  nse.i 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  coast  round  Laniomai 
Cove  that  ships  have  had  to  put  out  to  sea  two 
or  three  times  whilst  loading,  or  run  the  risk  of: 
being  wrecked.  This,  of  course,  adds  consider-l 
ably  to  the  expense  of  the  material. 

The  general  colour  of  the  rock  is  light 
greenish-grey.  Felspars  are  light-green  and 
white,  those  helping  to  form  the  base  being 
scattered  about  irregularly.  The  dirty  white 
felspars  which  cause  the  stone  to  become 
porphyritic  are  unusually  large,  some  being 
in.  to  3 in.  in  length.  Both  black  and 
brown  micas  occur  as  very  small  flakes,  and 
large  black  crystals  of  schorl  are  exceedingly 
plentiful.  The  trausparent  quartz  is  in  littU 
grains,  being  fairly  distributed,  but  not  to( 
abundant. 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  hardly  any 
covering  of  earth  on  the  granite  at  Lamoruaj 
and  that  in  many  places  its  bare  top  is  tc 
be  seen. 

Sheffield  Quarry. — This  quarry  takes  its  namr 
from  the  village  of  Sheffield  close  by.  It  h 
about  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  western; 
most  point  of  Penzance. 

The  boss  of  granite  whereon  this  quarry  ir 
situated  is  rather  peculiar.  When  it  was  first 
opened  a point  of  granite  was  exposed  above 
the  surface,  and  working  from  that  contra 
point,  the  declination  of  the  surface  of  the  rod 
was  about  the  same  on  all  sides.  The  crust  oi 
ordinary  earth  varied  in  depth  from  2 ft.  i 
8 ft.,  under  which  the  granite  appeared  to  b 
kaolinised  for  about  1 ft.  before  the  ordinary 
granite  was  reached. 

The  stone  has  a rather  fine  base  composed  o- 
small  crystals  of  light  green  felspar,  whici 
occurs  in  little  granules;  dirty  Avhite  felspa 
exists  in  small  pieces  enclosing  minute  grain 
of  quartz.  Like  Lamorna,  the  large  whit 
ortboclase  felspars,  which  make  the  stonl 
porphyritic,  are  very  large,  being  frequent! 
twinned  on  the  Carlsbad  type.  Sometime 
these  large  felspars  are  crystallised  in  i 
peculiar  manner,  presenting  the  appearanc 
of  a cross  with  boundaries  well  defined.  More 
over,  the  large  crystals  generally,  in  this  quarry 
do  not  occur  with  the  longer  axes  approximateli 
in  one  direction,  consequently  it  is  often  difficnl 
to  split  the  rock  up.  Although  this  render, 
the  quarrying  of  the  stone  somewhat  trouble 
some,  it  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise 
as  far  as  the  strength  of  the  material  i 
concerned.  The  crystals  interlock  with  on 
another,  aud  the  stone  has  therefore  n 
tendency  to  cleave  along  the  planes  wbic 
coincide  with  the  clinopinakoids.*  Black  mio 
occurs  in  small  quantities,  whilst  although  th 
quartz  is  not  over-abundant,  here  and  there' 
is,  for  Cornish  granite,  in  rather  large  crystal 
Small  pieces  of  black  schorl  are  common. 

The  stone  is  principally  used  for  dock-worl 
in  blocks  varying  from  one  to  ten  tons,  and  ale 
for  dressed  fronts  of  buildings,  rough  walliDj 
pavings,  and  kerbings.  It  is  carried  by  Avagoi 
for  shipment  to  various  ports,  both  at  home  an 
abroad.  At  present  the  material  is  beini 
supplied  for  Her  Majesty’s  dock  at  Malta. 

NcJo  Mill  or  Cranken  Q-uarry. — This  quarc 
is  situated  about  four  miles  north  of  Penzano 
About  8 ft.  of  earth  crust  and  G in.-r 
kaolinised  granite  were  dug  out  before  soli 
stone  was  reached.  It  is  different  in  appearanc 
from  either  Lamorna  or  Sheffield,  the  prevailia 
felspar  being  of  a light  yellow  colour,  at 
rarely  light  green.  Tho  porphyiicio  crysta 
are  not  so  well  defined,  and  the  felspar  at 
quartz  are  more  equally  divided.  In  plao 
this  granite  contains  little  patches  of  dai 
matter,  having  a very  fine  microscopic  base, ; 
which  black  needle-like  crystals  are  diatinct'j 
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cninent,  whilst  the  large  ortboclase  spars  that 
ir  in  the  base  are  usually  much  clearer  and 
1 more  definite  boundaries  than  in  the  other 
ts  of  the  rock.  Little  schorl  crystals  are 
p- abundant  at  the  expense  of  the  mica,  which 
jlack,  and  more  rarely  dark  brown.  The 
rtz  occurs  in  small  granules,  making  the 
E look  compact.  Very  large  blocks  have 
a raised. 

he  two  quarries,  Sheffield  and  New  Mill,  now 
‘esent  nearly  the  whole  working  of  granite 
r Penzance. 


**  Ktthill  Qiiarnea. — The  agent  fur  those 
the  Tamar  quarries,  which  arc  in  the 
els  of  the  same  company,  writes  to  us  to 
laini  having  issued  any  circulars  “giving 
account  of  prospective  work,”  alluding  to 
Drase  used  in  a previous  article. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

.,141,  Improvements  in  Chimney-tops.  J. 

Esnn. 

lese  chiraoey-tops  are  made  with  arms  or 
ches  issuing  from  or  connected  with  the  trunk 
laft  of  the  chimney  converging  upward-s  in  such 
,nner  that  the  upper  outlets  for  the  smoke  may 
ear  to  each  other,  and  in  parallel  vertical  planes, 
ffect  this,  the  arms  diverge  so  that  the  appear- 
at  the  top  is  like  a triangular  arraiDgement  of 
3,  the  lower  ends  being  open,  and  the  upper  or 
irifices  placed  vertically  opposite  and  near  each 
r.  The  advantage  claimed  is  that  the  wind 
ot  force  the  smoke  downwards. 

?35,  Lavatory  Basin.  P.  Winn, 
ne  of  the  improvements  covered  by  this  patent 
pecially  applicable  to  fixed  basins,  while  others 
itendedfor  those  basins  which  are  turned  up 
le  purpose  of  emptying  them.  The  basins  are 
ad  in  the  figure  of  an  ellipse,  but  one  of  the 
ir  sides  is  flatter,  or  of  a longer  radius, — like  a 
—the  flat  side  being  turned  towards  the  user, 
is  form  the  user  of  the  basin  has  more  room  at 
des  under  his  elbows  than  in  basins  of  the  ordinary 
and  the  area  of  the  basin  is  not  increased. 
lUpply  cocks  are  placed  out  of  the  way  of  the 
I hands  when  washing,  and  are  fitted  with 
es  so  arranged  as  to  flush  the  wattr  over  the 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it.  For  turn-up 
s coned  fittings,  which  may  be  screwed  up  to  a 
nicety,  are  provided. 

156,  Ventilators.  J.  Bedford, 
of  ventilators,  the  subject  of  this  patent,  are 
by  a square  shoulder  formed  at  the  lower 
of  the  cylindrical  shaft.  For  fixing,  a square 
I is  trimmed  and  fitted  with  a metal  framework 
sceive  the  base  of  tho  ventilator,  which  is 
led  by  nails  or  screws.  Two  of  the  sides  of 
quare  base  are  cut  off  at  an  angle  to  corre- 
l with  the  internal  slope  of  thereof.  At  the 
m of  the  wood  or  metal  lining  of  the  square 
, and  round  the  edge  is  fixed  a wooden  or 
Ilic  beading  or  moulding,  which  serves  partly 
.edge  or  support  for  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
of  the  ventilator  to  rest  upon,  and  also  as  a 
lary  or  finish  for  the  plastering  to  be  carried 

At  the  required  position  upon  the  outside  of 
laft  of  tbo  ventilator  a flashing  or  border  of 
•lead  is  soldered  in  order  that  tho  flashing  may 
rned  down  to  tho  required  position  without 
se  of  fire  or  soldering  tools  upon  the  roof. 

416,  Improvements  in  Water-closets.  John 
ks. 

s invention  is  chiefly  applicable  to  closets 
with  Bramah  discharge  valves.  One  or  two  dis- 
e valves  are  provided  ; in  the  latter  case  a water 
I effected.  An  overflow  passage  made  with  a 
lend  is  formed  in  the  material  of  the  basin,  or 
en  the  basin  and  tho  inside  of  the  casing.  A 
5 formed  in  the  top  of  this  overflow  passage 
e purpose  of  allowing  it  to  be  cleaned.  The 
s attached  to  a pocket  or  jacketed  space  or 
' rim  made  either  in  the  basin  or  between  the 
and  casing,  or  in  the  casing  itself,  the  water 
illing  either  of  these  spaces,  and  when  the 
3 is  let  go,  the  water  for  tho  after-service  to 
fill  the  basin,  flows  from  either  of  these 
! through  small  holes  made  forthe  purpose, 
hole  from  the  rim  or  pocket  into  the  overflo'^ 

'e  allows  water  to  pass  into  tho  trap  bend  of 
assage  for  the  purpose  of  always  keeping  it 
and  full  every  time  the  closet  is  used. 

NEW  APFLICATION8  FOR  PATENTS. 

'/  30.-9,824,  A.  Muir,  Mitreing  Boards, 
ings,  Archiir-aves,  &c.  — 9,829,  J.  Tucker, 

>w  Fastener.  — 9, S'iO,  G.  Harrison,  Fireproof 
&c. 

/ 31. — 9,859,  H.  Dean,  Intercepting  Gullies 
ireaso  Traps. — 9,860,  H.  Dean,  Drain  and 
ating  Traps. — 9,881,  H.  Johnson  and  T. 

It,  Fastener  for  Windows,  Doors,  &c.— 9,895, 
yner.  Retaining  Catches  for  Doors.  — 9,896, 
itb,  Nails.  — 9,900,  J.  Alexander,  Cistern  B;dl- 


August  3. — 9,935,  J.  Annandale,  Fire-grates, 
Kitchen-ranges,  and  Stove3.~9,94S,  F.  H.  and  L. 
Locellier,  Coupling  for  Pipes. 

Augxist  4. — 9,976,  J,  Goodwin,  Sustaining  Sliding 
Doors  and  Windows.~9,987,  T.  Whitaker,  Pile- 
driving  Machines.  — 10,004,  F.  Reeves  and  A. 
Slatter,  Indicating  Apparatus  for  Hotels,  &c. — 
10,012,  H.  Lake,  Machinery  for  Decorative  or  Orna- 
mental Woodwork. 

Avgust  5. — 10,040,  E.  Goddard,  Window  Frames, 
Casements,  Sash-bars.  &c. — 10,055,  A.  Andrews, 
Window-fasteners.— 10,056,  E.  Wrigbt,  Springless 
Lock. 

provisional'specifications  accepted. 

7,882,  C.  Coutts,  Corrugated  Water  Supply 
Pipes. — 8,173,  E.  Wilson,  Screw  Fasteners  for 
Windows. — 6,14l,  (’.Barker,  Water-closets. — 8,152, 
II.  Iveeiio,  Lead  Glazing.— 8,876,  H.  Hennes,  Self- 
acting Fastenings  for  Doors  and  Windows.— 8,889, 
W.  Dryden,  Fastenings  lor  Wtinlow  Sashes.— 9,542, 
H.  Cunniegham,  Wood  Screw  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppotition  for  tteo  mon/ii, 

9,881,  F.  Shorten,  Stucco. — 10,863,  R.  Dates, 
Water-waste  Preventer  Cistern  for  Water-closets. — 
11,680,  F.  Gowing,  Sanitary  Traps  and  Pipe  Con- 
nexions.—11,759,  0.  Imray.AVater  Meters.— 11,790, 
J.  Lewthwaite,  Paving  Blocks.— 12,405,  J.  Allen, 
Bricks  and  Tiles. — 12,801,  S.  Baraford,  Stench 
Tiaps. — 13,741,  D.  Baker,  Ventilating  Flues.— 
11,146,  C.  Wharton,  Automatic  Window- sash 
Fastener.  — 11,159,  W.  Scott,  Paperhangiogs.— 
11,833,  W.  Scott-Moncrieffe,  Syphon  Cisterns  for 
Flushing  Water-closets.— 12,704,'  H.  Marie,  Set 
Squares. — 8,818,  M.  Rothschild,  Mortising  Ma- 
chines. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 
Atrersr  3. 

By  DEBBifniM,  Tbwson,  & Co. 
Southend,  Clilf  Parade — Oakleigh  House,  free- 


hold   jEI.OOO 

Essex,  Stabbing— Gentleman’s  Farm,  containing 

130a.  2r.  23p.,  freehold  ],300 

By  W.  T.  Hunt,  jan. 

Strand — 14,  White  Horse-yard,  freehold 610 


August  4. 

By  It,  Ttsbe  & Co. 

Harking,  Bifron’a-piace— Twenty  freehold  cottages  1,600 
GuLuersbury— 41 , Arlington  Park  Gardens,  91  years, 


ground-rent  SI.  Ss ’ 610 

By  Messrs.  Gbaxt. 

Richmond — 2 to  6,  Rosedale-cottages,  freehold 760 

By  Daniel  Smith,  Son,  & Oakley. 
Wandsworth  Common — The  residence  “Brunt- 

wood,"  and  lei  acres,  freeho'd  17,5C0 

Putney— Ashbourne  Houso,  and  3a.  Or,  27p.,  ’ 

freehold  | y^cOO 

August  5. 

By  W.  A.  Blakbmokk. 

Holloway — 11, 12,  and  16,  Ashburt  on-grove,  53  years, 

ground-rent  111.  328.  ed 020 

By  Newbon  4 Habdino. 

Holloway— 13  and  16,  Victoria-road,  47  years, 
ground-rent  lOL,  with  reversion  to  three 

^houses 660 

Ho.  43,  St.  John’s-villas,  freehold  680 

Islington — 340,  Liverpool-road,  49  years,  ground- 

rent  61 600 

Stratford— 41,  43,  and 48,  Weston-street.  freehold..  760 

Forest  Gate— 24,  Ley^ton-rcad,  freehold  400 

Finsbury  Park — 23,  PlimsoU-road.Sl  vears,  ground- 

reut  4L  5a 340 

August  6. 

By  Geohob  Hewman. 

Camberwell,  Chatham  - street  — The  G.-osvoaor 

Mineral  Water  W'orks,  freehold 1,370 

By  Mabsh,  Milneh,  & Langton. 

Nunhead — Ground-rent  of  71.,  reversion  in  63 

years 2IO 

Peckham— Ground-ren's  of  9L,  reversion  in  63 

years 330 

Camberwell— Ground-rent  of  14L  Ms.,  reversion  in 

8 years 2,330 

Ground-rents  of  32L,  leversion  in  37  years  850 

Peckham— Gronud-rents  of  16L  13s.  6d.,  reversion 

in  69  years  46O 

Cuming 'i  own — Ground-rents  of  24/.,  reversion  in 

63  years  646 

Rotherhitho— Ground-rents  of  51.  6b.,  reversion  in 

16  years  220 

By  E.  Rodins  & Hinb. 

Stroud  Green— Freehold  hind,  about  2J  acres 7,250 

Regent’s  Park — 14,  Albert-street,  freehold 1,060 

Peckham,  Paddington-road— A plot  of  freehold 

land  60 

By  G.  B.  Smallpeicb. 

Cranleigh— Hilliard’s  Farm,  eia.  3r.  16p,,  free- 
hold   2,1 00 

The  Park,  containing  16a,  3r.  12p.,  freehold  I,or0 

Elliot’s,  comprising  18a.  2r.  38p.,  freehold 650 

Steadmans,  containing  6*.  3r.  lip.,  freehuld 370 


Architectural  Association  Saturday 
Visits. — The  Architectural  Association,  oa 
Saturday  last,  visited  the  Royal  Holloway 
College  at  Egham.  The  party  were  met  by 
Mr.  Walter  Ledger,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crowland,  t)ie  architect,  and  Messrs.  Thompson, 
sons  of  tho  contractor.  The  buildings  have  so 
recently  been  fully  described  and  illustrated 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them,  but 
a very  enjoyable  and  instructive  visit  was  made. 
Tho  next  visit  will  be  made  on  Saturday,  the 
21st  inst.,  to  Oxford. 


SliswIIanta. 

The  Proposed  Jubilee  Pzhibition  in 
Manchester. — A meeting  of  the  guarantors 
of  the  Manchester  Jubilee  Exhibition  was  held 
in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  on  the  6th  inst.,  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  advisability  of  holding  an 
exhibition  and  to  elect  an  executive  council  to 
carry  out  the  undertaking.  The  Mayor  (Aider- 
man  Goldschmidt)  presided.  The  Town  Clerk 
(Sir  Joseph  Heron)  stated  that  the  gnarantee 
fund  now  amounted  to  105,000L  The  Mayor 
having  made  a few  remarks,  called  for  the  report 
of  the  Provisional  Committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  enterprise,  providing  that  the  necessary 
amount  (100,0001.)  was  guaranteed.  Sir  Joseph 
Ilerou  read  the  report,  which  stated  that  the 
Executive  Committee  had  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  site.  The  scheme  approved  by  the 
town’s  meeting,  held  on  the  lOth  July  last, 
stated  that  “the  best  position  available  for  the 
Exhibition  would  appear  to  be  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Old  Trafford,  where  several  lines 
of  railway  converge,  which  would  afford  ample 
means  of  transport  and  communication.” 
Accordingly  the  committee  had  visited  the 
neighbourhood  of  Old  Trafford,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  the  site  lying  between  Talbot-road 
and  the  Botanical  Gardens,  containing  about 
6 acres,  together  with  the  Gardens  themselves, 
containing  about  16  acres,  would  form  a suit- 
able site  for  tho  proposed  Exhibition  (total, 
22  acres).  Sir  Humphrey  F.  de  Trafford,  who 
was  himself  a guarantor  to  the  fund  to  the 
extent  of  1,0001.,  had  very  handsomely  placed 
the  above  plot  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee, 
free  of  charge,  subject  to  arrangements  being 
made  •with  the  tenants.  The  necessity  for 
immediate  action  was  such  that  the  Provisional 
Committee  decided  to  take  active  measures  in 
relation  to  the  designs  for  the  exhibition  build- 
ing, and  for  this  purpose  they  determined  to 
appoint  Mr.  James  Murgatroyd,  architect,  Man- 
chester, as  their  assessor,  and  they  instructed 
him  to  forward  particulars  to  the  following  four 
architects,  selected  by  the  committee  after  care- 
ful consideration  and  much  discussion  : — Messrs. 
Maxwell  & Tuke,  Messrs.  Pennington&  Bridgen, 
Messrs.  Salomons  & Ely,  and  Messrs.  Darby- 
shire  & Smith.  The  designs,  when  furnished 
by  the  architects,  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Guarantors’  Council.  Sir  Joseph  Lee  moved 
the  adoption  of  tho  report,  and  reviewed  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  since  tho  town's 
meeting.  He  said  that  it  was  proposed,  if 
possible,  to  raise  the  guarantee  fund  to  200,0001., 
and  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  doubt  that 
that  sum  would  be  raised.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

New  Drainage  Works  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament. — These  works,  and  the  venti- 
lating works  connected  therewith,  on  the  Shone 
hydro-pneumatic  system,  as  recommended  by 
the  late  committee  of  the  Hon.se  of  Commons, 
have  just  been  commenced,  and  will  be  carried 
forward  with  all  possible  speed.  The  engineer 
for  the  works  is  Mr.  Isaac  Shone,  C.E.,  and  the 
Resident  Engineer  is  Mr.  John  Phillips,  C.E. 
The  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  have  let  the  works  in  three 
contracts,  viz., — for  the  general  works,  to 
Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & Co.,  of  Westminster; 
for  the  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  ejectors,  to 
Messrs.  Hughes  A Lancaster,  of  Chester  and 
Liverpool;  and  tho  gas-engine  air-compressors, 
to  the  British  Gas  Engineering  Company, 
London.  The  total  amount  of  the  three  con- 
tracts is  under  lO.OOOh 
Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— 
On  Saturday  afternoon  a party  of  the  members 
visited  Kilwinning  Abbey,  and  when  assembled 
there,  after  a short  description  had  been  read 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson,  engaged  for  a couple  of 
hours  in  sketching  and  measuring  the  old 
remains.  Passing  00  to  Kilbirnie,  the  company 
had  tea  previously  to  visiting  the  interesting 
old  church  there,  with  its  quaint  woodwork  in 
roof  and  gallery  fronts  and  canopies.  Here 
suitable  subjects  for  sketching  were  found  and 
taken  advantage  of  till  darkness  set  in. 

Local  Board  Surveyorships. — Mr.  Charles 
Cobharn,  of  Sunderland,  has  been  appointed 
Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  of  Grays  Thur- 
rock, Essex,  which  met  for  the  first  time  only 
a few  weeks  ago. 

Sales  of  Building  Land.— The  Pheasant- 
field  Freehold  Building  Estate  was  sold  by 
Mr.  R.  J,  Collier,  at  the  Mart,  on  the  11th  inst., 
for  lC,00Oi.  It  comprises  about  sixteen  acres. 
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The  “James  Watt”  Dock  at  Greenock. 
This  dock,  which  has  been  constructed  on  the 
old  Gnryel  Park  Estate  at  the  east  end  of 
Greenock,  was  formally  opened  on  the  5th  inst. 
The  first  sod  of  the  dock  was  cut  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1878,  and  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid  on  August  6tb,  1881.  Its  construction 
has  thus  occupied  eight  years.  The  works 
comprise  two  tidal  harbours,  one  wet  dock,  and 
one  graving  dock,  with  an  extensive  quayage 
area.  The  dimensions  of  these  various  docks 
are  as  follow  : — James  Watt  wet  dock, — width 
of  entrance,  75  ft. ; depth  of  water  on  cill  at 
high  water,  32  ft.;  length,  2,000  ft.;  width, 
300  ft.  to  350  ft. ; length  of  jetty,  800  ft. ; 
length  of  quays,  3,fi00  ft.  Great  harbour 
(tidal)  Length,  3,230  ft.;  width,  600  ft.; 
area,  45  acres  ; depth  at  high  water  when  com- 
pleted, 38  ft.  Garvel  basin  (tidal)  Width  of 
entrance,  175  ft.  ; depth  at  high-water  when 
completed,  35  ft. ; length  of  quays,  2,480  ft. 
Garvel  graving  dock: — Length,  635  ft.  ; width, 
80  ft.;  width  of  entrance,  60  ft.;  aud  depth  on 
cill  at  high  water,  20  ft.  The  total  water 
space  provided  by  those  docks  and  tidal  har- 
bours is  ninety  acres ; the  total  quay  area 
about  100  acres;  and  the  total  length  of  quays 
is  over  three  miles.  The  James  Watt  Dock, 
which  is  considered  the  greatest  and  most  costly 
of  these  extensive  harbours,  is  one  of  the  finest 
harbourages  for  steamers  of  the  largest  class 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  cost  over 
250,0001.,  and  the  outlay  on  the  entire  scheme, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Kinipple,  C.E., 
is  fully  half  a million  of  money.  An  extensive 
range  of  warehouses  and  sheds,  capable  of 
storing  20,000  tons  of  general  merchandise, 
has  been  constructed  at  a cost  of  about  40,0001. 
Lines  of  railways  (Caledonian  and  Glasgow 
and  South-Western)  run  along  the  sides  of  the 
Watt  Dock,  and  lines  of  railways  have  also  been 
laid  through  the  centre  of  the  warehouses  aud 
sheds ; and  hydraulic  cranes  of  great  power 
commanding  those  rails  have  been  erected,  so 
that  goods  can  be  loaded  into  or  discharged  from 
railway  wagons  under  cover.  On  the  jetty  at 
the  Watt  Dock  two  30-ton  steam  coaling  cranes 
have  been  provided,  each  crane  being  capable 
of  loading  about  150  tons  of  coal  per  hour. 
According  to  the  Scotsynan,  the  Janies  Watt 
Wet  Dock  has  this  enormous  and  almost 
essential  advantage,  that  it  is  the  only  dock  on 
the  Clyde  in  which  vessels  of  huge  tonnage  can 
bo  constantly  kept  afioat.  At  all  other  docks 
or  harbours  the  large  class  of  steamers  ground 
during  a part  of  each  tide. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.— 
The  summer  meeting  of  this  institution  will  be 
held  in  London  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
next,  August  17th  and  18th,  nt  25,  Great 
George-streot,  Westminster,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  .Teremiah  Head,  at  ten  o’clock 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  at  half-past  nine 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  The  following 
papers  have  been  offered  for  reading  and  dis- 
cussion (not  necessarily  in  the  order  here 
given),  after  the  address  by  the  President: — 
“ Experiments  on  the  Steam-Jacketing  and 
Compounding  of  Locomotives  in  Russia,”  by 
M.  Alexander  Borodin,  of  Kieff;  “On  the 
■Working  of  Compound  Locomotives  in  India,” 
by  Mr.  Charles  Sandiford,  of  Lahore ; “ De- 
scription of  a Portable  Hydraulic  Drilling 
Machine,”  by  M.  Marc  Berrier-Foutaine,  of 
Toulon  ; “ Description  of  the  Blackpool  Electric 
Tramway,”  by  Mr.  M.  Holroyd  Smith,  of 
Halifax;  and  “On  Triple-Expansion  Marine 
Engines,”  by  iir.  Robert  Wyllie,  of  Hartlepool. 

The  Proposed  New  Public  Park, 
Dundee. — A meeting  of  the  Police  Commis- 
sion was  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  Bailie  Gentle 
presiding,  when,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman, 
it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  Magdalen  Green 
by  acquiring  the  property  already  conditionally 
agreed  to  be  parcbasecl  from  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Balgay,  aud  such  Crown  rights  as  might  be 
necessary,  and  by  extending  the  esplanade 
westwards  to  a line  in  continuation  of  Windsor- 
Btrect.  Tlie  extension  will  add  about  sixteen 
acres  to  the  area  of  the  Magdalen  Green,  the 
estimated  cost  of  forming  the  embankment, 
making  the  roadway,  and  erecting  a bridge 
over  the  railway  being  about  15,000Z.  A coutii- 
bution  towards  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  is 
expected  from  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company. 
At  the  same  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  expend 
300L  in  extending  the  stables  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Allan-street. 


Engineers’  Visit  to  Scotland. — On  the 
30th  ult.,  a party  of  members  of  the  Liverpool 
Engineering  Society  visited  the  Forth  and  Tay 
Bridges,  at  the  invitation  of  the  engineers 
and  contractors  of  the  respective  undertakings. 
On  arrival  at  Queen’s  Perry  South,  the  party 
was  met  by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  resident  engineer 
of  the  Forth  Bridge,  who  drew  attention  to  the 
novel  features  of  the  special  appliances  for 
erecting  this  gigantic  structure.  Having 
examined  the  various  details  connected  with 
the  south  shore  end  of  the  work,  the  party  em- 
barked in  the  steam-launch  kindly  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  the  occasion,  and  proceeded 
to  the  north  shore.  Here  the  “skew  backs" 
which  are  now  in  position  were  examined  with 
much  interest.  The  mode  of  erecting  the 
vertical  members  of  the  piers,  and  the  skilful 
arrangement  for  raising  temporary  staging  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  were  explained  by  Mr. 
Cooper.  The  party  were  much  struck  with  the 
progress  made  in  all  parts  of  the  work  since 
their  visit  last  year,  the  whole  of  the  founda- 
tion being  now  completed.  The  precautions 
taken  against  accident  were  also  noted  with 
satisfaction,  riveters  and  others  engaged  on 
the  elevated  part  of  the  work  exposed  to  heavy 
winds,  &o.,' being  protected  by  a wire  caging, 
which  also  prevents  tools  and  materials  falling 
on  the  men  below.  The  facility  with  which 
the  riveting  in  situ  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  specially-designed  apparatus  was  thoroughly 
appreciated.  A visit  was  paid  to  the  Exhibition 
by  the  party  on  their  return  to  Edinburgh. 
Proceeding  to  Dundee  the  party  made  an  in- 
spection of  the  Tay  Bridge  on  the  2nd  inst., 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Seabright,  one  of  the 
assistant  engineers.  Here,  again,  a steam 
lannch  conveyed  members  to  the  various  points 
of  interest,  One  of  the  large  bowstring  girders 
in  course  of  construction  was  seen,  and  the 
method  of  floating  it  into  position  in  mid-stream 
was  explained.  The  opportunity  afforded  of  com- 
paring the  design  and  execution  of  the  old  and 
new  bridges  was  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
structive feature  of  the  excursion. 

Action  by  an  Architect. — An  action  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Joseph  Crouch,  architect,  Bir- 
mingham, against  Messrs.  D.  S.  Beasley  & Co., 
engineers,  Bracebridge  Works,  Bracebridge- 
street,  to  recover  37L  for  professional  services 
rendered.  Mr. Lindael!  (instructed  by  Mr.  Pepper, 
Birmingham)  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
■V" achell  (instructed  by  Mr.  Turner,  Birmingham) 
for  the  defendants.  Plaintiff  said  he  first  pre- 
pared plana  for  the  defendants  for  the  I’epair 
of  some  buildings  in  Dartmouth-street,  for 
which  he  charged  31.  3s.  In  January,  1885, 
he  prepared  plans  and  drew  out  specifications 
for  some  buildings  in  Bracebridge-street.  The 
coat  of  these  buildings  was  about  1,500?., 
and  his  commission  was  at  the  rate  of  2^  per 
cent.  The  usual  architect’s  commission  was 
at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent.  He  did  some  work 
which  did  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
an  architect’s  duties,  hot  he  made  no  extra 
charge.  They  experienced  some  difficulty  with 
the  foundation,  which  led  to  the  laying  down  of 
a large  bed  of  concrete.  The  building  was 
completed  in  July,  1885.  He  sent  in  his  account 
shortly  afterwards,  but  defendants  refused  to 
pay  it.  The  defence  was  that  all  the  buildings 
were  not  erected,  aud  defendant  declined  to  pay 
except  on  those  put  up.  The  jury  in  the  end 
found  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  and  his 
Lordship  certified  for  coats  on  the  higher  scale. 
Birmingham  Gazette, 

Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  Plymouth. — 
The  Western  ^iorning  B'eu's  of  the  10th  inst. 
gives  an  account  of  the  result  of  the  competi- 
tion for  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Plymouth,  for  which  architects  of  Plymouth 
aud  for  a radius  of  twenty  miles  round,  were 
invited  to  compete.  Mr.  Howell,  F.R.I.B.A., 
was  invited  to  assist  the  committee  in  adjudi- 
cating on  the  plans,  and  reported  in  favour  of 
“ Tamar,”  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Hodge,  of  Plymouth, 
for  the  first  premium,  the  cost  of  the 
design  being  estimated  at  35,000?.  The  design 
signed  “ Pauperis  semper  habetis,”  by  Mr. 
Charles  King,  of  Plymouth,  was  placed  second, 
the  estimate  of  cost  being  39,0001.  The  third 
place  was  given  to  the  plana  signed  “ Con- 
sideration,” by  Messrs.  Hine  & Odgers,  of 
Plymouth,  who  estimated  that  their  plans  could 
bo  carried  out  for  25,900?.,  or  about  10.000?-. 
less  than  Mr.  Hodge’s,  and  nearly  14,000?. 
below  the  estimate  of  Mr.  King.  The  com- 
mittee decided  to  adopt  the  plans  of  Messrs, 
nine  & Odgers. 
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Holy  Trinity  Church,  Guildford. 

A meeting  has  lately  been  held  to  con- 
sider the  question  whether  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Guildford,  should  be  enlarged,  or 
whether  a new  church  or  chapel-of-ease  should 
be  built  on  another  site.  The  Rector  (the  Rev. 
A.  S.  Valpy)  said  that,  as  to  the  question  of 
rebuilding  the  church  on  the  old  site,  his 
lamented  predecessor  consulted  the  eminenti 
architects,  Messrs.  Carpenter  & Ingelow,  on  the 
subject.  The  great  initial  disadvantage  of  that 
scheme  was  that  they  had  a cramped  site,  which 
would  never  show  off  the  church  to  advantage, 
besides  which  it  would  keep  the  existing  wor- 
shippers out  of  the  church  for  a long  period. 
Mr,  A.  W.  Blomfield,  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted, was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  pull  it  down,  as  it  was  sub- 
stantially built,  and  the  enlargement  would 
make  as  good  a church  as  any  new  one.  He 
(the  Rector)  had  sent  the  plans  to  the  Bishop: 
Mr.  Blomfield’s  proposal  was  to  extend  the 
church  at  the  east  end,  with  an  apse  at  the 
extremity  of  the  present  boundary,  to  take 
down  the  existing  tower,  put  it  out  to  the 
northern  boundary,  utilise  the  space  where  the 
tower  and  porches  are,  make  the  vestibule  where 
the  present  steps  are,  aud  retain  the  main  iiortl 
and  south  wails  aud  the  vestry,  using  the  lattei 
as  a baptistery.  The  saving  by  this  scheme 
would  be  between  4,000?.  and  5,000?.,  which  wai 
a matter  of  some  consideration.  The  estimate 
for  this  enlargement  was  6,800?.,  and  thi 
increased  accommodation  would  be  for  700  oi 
the  ground-floor  besides  the  gallery,  and  will 
the  extra  seats  in  the  aisles  they  would  have 
the  means  of  seating  nearly  1,000  people,  o) 
300  or  400  more  than  at  present.  After  sorai 
discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  a letter  wa 
read  from  the  Bishop  of  "Winchester,  expressuj] 
his  approval  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  plans,  the  follow' 
ing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted:-. 
“ That  this  meeting  approves  the  plans  am 
proposals  of  Mr.  Blomfield  for  enlarging  Ilol 
Trinity  Church,  and  suggests  that  such  h 
carried  out  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit ; am 
that  an  appeal  for  that  purpose  be  drawn  ui 
and  issued.” 

Electric  Lighting. — The  Admiralty  seor 
to  be  going  in  extensively  for  electric  lighting 
They  have  jnst  given  an  order  to  a well-know 
Electric  Manafaoturiiig  Company  for  over  7,00’ 
switches,  besides  fusible  plugs,  brackets,  an 
other  articles. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS,  i 


TIMBER. 

£,  s. 

d. 

£.  s. 

6reenhe&rt,  B.G 

.ton 

6 6 

0 

7 0 

Te&k,  E.I. 

load 

9 0 

0 

14  C 

Beqnoia,  U.8 foot  cube 

0 2 

4 

0 2 

Birch  ,,  

2 10 

0 

4 0 

Elm  

3 10 

0 

4 10 

Fir,  Dantaic,  &c 

1 10 

0 

4 0 

Oak  „ 

2 10 

0 

4 10 

„ yellow 

2 5 

0 

4 0 

Lath,  Dauteiu  fathom 

3 0 

0 

6 0 

St.  Peteraburg  

4 0 

0 

5 10 

Wainscot,  Riga 

..log 

2 16 

0 

4 0 

,,  Odessa,  crown  

3 6 

0 

3 7 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  aud  Ist..  .std.  100 

7 0 

0 

8 0 

,,  4tband3rd  

6 0 

0 

7 0 

St.  Petersburg,  Jet  yellow  . 

8 0 

0 

14  0 

„ 2ud  

7 0 

0 

8 0 

„ white  

7 0 

0 

10  0 

Swedish  

6 0 

0 

16  0 

White  Sea  

7 0 

0 

17  10 

Canada  Pine,  Ist  

17  0 

0 

30  0 

„ 2nd  

12  0 

0 

17  0 

„ 3rd.  ic 

6 0 

0 

10  0 

„ Spruce  Ist  

8 0 

0 

11  0 

„ 3rd  and  2qC 

6 0 

0 

7 10 

Now  Brunswick,  &c 

6 0 

0 

7 0 

Battens,  all  kinds 

4 0 

0 

12  0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in., 

Fre- 

0 0 

0 8 

0 7 

0 0 

0 0 

Hoodoraa,  &c 

0 0 

2} 

0 0 

0 0 

Mahogany,  Cuba  

0 0 

0 0 

Bt.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

0 0 

Mexican  „ 

0 0 

31 

0 0 

Tobasco  ,,  

0 c 

0 0 

Honduras  .,  

0 0 

a 

0 0 

Maple,  Bird's-eye 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

10  0 

Box,  Turkey  

6 0 

17  0 

Satin,  St,  Domingo  

..foot 

0 

7 

B 

Walnut,  Italian 

0 

4 

0 
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METALS.  £.  B,  d. 

If— Pig,  in  Scotland ton  0 0 0 

ar,  Welsh,  in  London 4 7 (5 

„ „ in  Wales  4 2 6 

„ Statfordshire,  London  6 10  0 

heetB,  single,  in  London 6 15  0 

ioops  „ 6 0 0 

ail-roda  „ 6 10  0 

PEB— 

ritish,  cake  and  ingot  ....ton  42  0 0 

est  selected  42  10  0 

aeets,  strong 47  0 0 

„ India 41  10  0 

natralian  0 0 0 

hili,  bars  39  2 6 

LOW  Metal lb,  0 0 

ID— Pig,  Spanish 12  16  0 

Bglish,  conamon  brands 13  2 0 

leet,  English  14  10  0 

LTEE— 

lesian,  special  ton  14  2 0 

rdinary  brands  13  17  0 

»nca  ton  0 0 0 

dliton 0 0 0 


METALS  (eontf«Kcrf).  £.  e,  d. 

Tin— Straits  98  10  0 

Australian  99  15  0 

English  ingots 102  0 0 

Zinc — 

EngEoh  sheet  ton  18  0 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Coeoannt,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra . 

Palm,  Lagoa  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Hapeseed,  English  pale.... 

„ brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.8.  

,,  Befined  .... 
TtJBPENTIHE — 

American,  in  casks 

Tab — Stockholm 

Archangel 


..ton  23  0 
32  10 
25  16 


23  0 0 23  10  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

22  0 0 0 0 0 

20  6 0 0 0 0 

18  10  0 19  0 0 

25  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 13  0 0 


cwt, 

...barrel 


>MPETlTIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COffiCFETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

tional  Accommodation  to  Schools  

Municipal  Buildiuga 

Cannock  School  Board 
City  of  Edinburgh  

Not  stated  

260/.,  160/.,  and  100/ 

August  23rd 
Dec.  31st 

ti. 

CONTKACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Rage. 

it  Improvements  

Paving  and  Paving  Bricka 

Southend  Local  Board... 
Croydon  Town  Council 

F.  U.  Tulloch  

Official  

T 

August  17th 
August  19th 

ii: 

Sewera 

Uxbridge  R.  8.  A 

Northwich  Local  Board 

August  20th 
August  itlst 
do. 

August  24th 
August  26th 
do. 

August  26th 
do. 

August  28lh 

August  30th 
August  Slat 
Sept,  ist 
Sept.  3rd 
Sept. ' 4th 
Sept.  6th 

do. 

Sept.  0th 

ziii. 

ii. 

liii. 

ii. 

og  and  Jointing  Pipes 

iFencing  

II.  Bancroft  

rage  Works  

Buildings,  Ac.,  Lambeth  Schools  

.-Makiug  snd  Paving  W'orks 

iting  Chapel  for  Post-Office  

Chcrch,  Cockett,  Swansea  

aiding  and  Repairing  Bridges 

Onemsoy  Granite,  Flints,  Ac 

tmetion  of  Harbour,  Ac 

Exmouth  Local  Board 

Lambeth  Guardians 

Kulham  Vestry 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Rev.  D.  Roderick  . , 
County  of  Brecknock... 
Kinetton-upon  -Thames 
Corporation  

E.  Cousins  A Son 

Catt  A Smith 

OfHeial  

do. 

T.  L.  Lewis  

O^cial  

do. 

de  Street  Improvements  

iruclion  of  Reservoir  

Broken  Guernsey  Granite 

bg.  Sewering,  end  Mukiug-up  Road,  Ac. 
ig  down'and  Re-erecting  Mortuary  

ight-Iron  Bridge,  Ao 

Walthamstow  Lei.  Brd. 
Furnham  Water  Co.  Lim 
Romford  Local  Board,., 
Beckenham  Local  Brd. 
Vestry  of  St.  Leonard, 

Shoreditch  

Condover  Highway  Brd, 

0.  B.  Jerram  

Pollard  A Forder 

Official  

G.  B.  Carlton  

Official  

J.  W.  Hoult 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

tr  Surveyorships  in  Ireland 

Civil  Service  Com 

Not  stated  

Sept.  lOfh 
Sept.  21st 

xvi. 

TENDERS. 

ITON.— For  conefrnction  of  road  snd  sewer,  to  be 
i Nemoure-road,  Acton.  Messrs.  E.  E.  Croucher  & 
surveyors,  Chancery-lane  ; — 

Ldams £400  0 0 


iDFOBD.— For  the  erection  of  three  villas  on  the 
oam-road,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Fane.  Mr.  F.  T. 
er,  architect,  Bedford,  Quantities  by  the  archi- 

. P.  White  (accepted)  £2,419  0 0 


DFORD.— For  the  erection  of  a shop  and  dwelling- 
} in  Midland-road,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  A.  W'ellsley. 
P.  T.  Mercer,  architect,  Bedford.  Quantities  Dy  the 
tect 

L Harrison  (accepted) £600  0 0 


DFORD.— Foralterations  and  additions  to  prem'ses, 
•street,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  F.  Gammon.  Mr.  F.  T. 
er,  architect,  Bedford.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 

. Ball  (accepted)  £160  0 0 


DFORD.— For  the  erection  of  two  honsesin  Waldeck- 
le,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  H.  D.  Tobbutt  and  Mrs.  F.  H. 
itt.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect,  Bedford.  Quanti- 
y the  architect 

Laughton  (accepted) £1,191  0 0 


DFORD.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  two 
mg-honses,  in  Victoria-road,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  T.  W. 
e.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect,  Bedford.  Quanti- 
y the  architect 

Vliite  (accepted)  £800  0 0 


DFORD.— For  the  erection  of  two  villa-residences, 
e Clapham-rcad,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  H.  Dnhan.  Mr, 
Mercer,  architect,  Bedford.  Quantities  by  the 
ect : — 

. Laughton  (accepted) £1,440  0 0 


BRENTWOOD,— For  the  erection  of  a villa  on  the 
Ongar-rosd,  for  Miss  R.  Smales.  Mr.  Arthur  Woods, 
M.8.A.,  architect,  Town  Ball,  Brentwood.  Quantities  by 
the  architect  :— 

Winter  Bros £890  0 0 

Alderton 847  0 0 

Comey  & Perkins  781  10  0 

Rogers  (accepted)  719  0 0 

[All  of  Brentwood.] 

CAMBERWELL.— For  the  erection  of  warehouse, 
chimney-shaft,  stables,  and  van-sheds,  St.  George’a-road, 
for  Mr.  H.  Nye.  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  architect.  No 
quantities : — 

J.  & J.  Greenwood  £3,014  0 0 

W.  Downs 2,917  0 0 

Martin 2,939  0 0 

J.  H.  Tarrant  & Son  2,876  0 0 

Tyerman 2,808  0 0 

CHESHUNT.— For  house  and  business  premises  at 
Cheshunt,  for  Mr.  WooUard,  ironmongery,  Ac.  :— 

Harrison  & Crabb  £1,088  0 0 

Challis 1/78  0 0 

Ravey  1/69  0 0 

Saunders 887  0 0 

Almond  850  0 0 

Brooks  & Meader 844  0 0 

C.  J.  Boswell 830  0 0 


FOREST  HILL.— For  hall  in  connexion  with  St.  James's 
Church,  Stanstcad-road,  Forest  Hill,  for  the  trustoesv 
Mes.ira.  Tolley  & Son,  architects: — 

Roberts  £3,100  0 0 

Bryan  2,870  0 0 

Marriage 2,764  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 2,728  0 0 

Waddingten  2,093  16  0 

GESTINGTHORPE.  — For  villa,  Qestingthorpe,  for 
Mr.  A.  D.  Finch.  Mr.  G.  H.  Page,  architect,  Trinity- 
chambers,  Colchester ; — 

Mason  & Son,  Haverhill  £295  0 0 

W.  Wanford,  Sudbury  292  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sons,  Sudbury 288  0 0 

J.  Beard,  Chappel  (accepted) 260  0 0 

HACKNEY.— For  alterations  to  No.  132,  Mare-street, 
Hackney,  and  erection  of  new  warehouse  in  rear,  for  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  T.  Pickering,  surveyor,  Barnsbury  : — 

J.  K.  Long,  Compton-street  (accepted)  £664  0 0 

HORNSEY.— For  shop  fittings,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Kimbell, 
381,  Hornsey-road.  Mr.  J.  E.  Jears,  architect: — 

Drew  A Cadman  (accepted) £536  0 0 


ISLINGTON.— Foralterations^  shop  fronts,  and  fittings, 
18  and  18^,  Upper-street,  Islington,  for  Mr.  C.  Ser- 
geant : — 

W.  Rendel  (accepted)  £145  0 0 

LEWISHAM. — For  building  shop  and  dwelling-house, 
&c.,  for  Mr.  A.  S.  Tyera.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  architect. 
High-street,  Lewisham ; — 

S.  J.  Jerrard £1,193  0 0 

Balaam  Bros , 1,150  0 0 

D.  & R.  Kennard 1,070  0 0 

H.  Bridel  920  0 0 

T.  Knight  (accepted)  879  0 0 

H.  Barber  820  0 0 

LEWISHAM. — For  building  billiard-room  for  three 
tables,  for  the  Lewisham  Conservative  Club.  Mr.  Albtrt 
L.  Guy,  architect ; — 

Balaam  Bros £100  0 0 

H.  Bridel  430  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  428  0 0 

S. J.  Jerrard 398  0 0 

H.  Benaett  397  0 0 

T.  Knight  (accepted) 370  0 0 

LONDON. — lor  alterations  ana  part  rebuilding  of 
No.  7,  Wigmore-strect,  Cavendish- square,  for  Mr.  0.  H. 
Hanson.  Messrs.  Alexander  Payne  and  F.  M.  Elgood, 
joint  architects  :— 

PeriyACo £2,673  0 0 

C.  Cox  . 2,366  0 0 

Longmire  & Burge  2,363  0 0 

G.  H.  & A.  Bywaters 2,354  0 0 

G.  Shaw 2,347  0 0 

T.  Boyce 2.240  0 0 

J.  Woodward 2,220  0 0 

H.  Baylis  2,220  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  2,148  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co.  (accepted)  2,114  0 0 


LONDON.— For  proposed  artisan  dwellings.  Golden 
lane.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cooley,  architect: — 

Contract  2<^o.  1. — FaiaidatioTii. 

W.  Spencer,  Bethnal  Green £7,660  0 0 

W.  Manley,  West  Ham 7,400  0 0 

F.  Yokes,  Bails  Pond 7,050  0 0 

W.  Barnett,  01ney-atreet,Walworth*  6,900  0 0 

• Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  new  shop  front,  for  Mr.  H.  H.  C. 
Williams,  264,  Oxford-street.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes, 
architect,  Mortimer-street : — 

Drew  A Cadmau  (accepted) £225  0 0 


DFORD.- For  alterations  to  premises  in  Mill-street, 
rd,  for  Mr.  T.  Hague  Carrier.  Mr.  P.  T.  Mercer, 
ect,  Bedford.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

. H.  Long  (accepted) £296  0 0 


DEWSBURY. — For  building  boundary-walls  around 
the  extension  of  the  cemetery  : — 

Hart  A Brier,  Dewsbury  (accepted)  ...  £426  11  10 

ENFIELD. — For  new  school  for  girls  and  infants,  for 
le  Rev.  Prebondary  Hodson  and  Committee.  Mr.  C. 
Stuart  Robertson,  arthitect,  Finsbnry-pavement  and  En- 
field : — 

C.J.  Boswell £607  0 0 

Patman  Bros 597  0 0 

Fairhead  A Son  648  0 0 

Brooks  A Meader  (accepted)  641  0 0 

EXNING. — For  new  cottages  at  Eining,  Suffolk,  for 
Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  John  Flatman,  architect,  Newmarket  — 

Smith  £417  0 0 

Simpson  A Son 375  0 0 

Cowell 365  0 0 

Hook  A Tebbitt  353  0 0 

Linzell 339  0 0 

Kerridge  A Shaw,  Cambridge*  285  0 0 

* Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  76,  Rock- 
ingham-street,  Newington.  Messrs.  George  Lansdown  A 
Harriss,  architects,  Warwick-street,  Charing  Cross : — 

H.  A E.  Lea  £1,693  0 0 

Perry  A Co 1,6H0  0 0 

Canning  A Mullins  1,647  0 0 

Tarrant  A Son  1,628  0 0 

W.  Smith  1,433  0 0 

G.  Parker  1,419  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker  (accepted)  1,374  0 0 

LONDON. — For  erecting  three  houses  iu  Brunswick- 
street,  Blackfriars,  for  Mr.  D.  Isaacs  and  others.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Flack,  architect,  Bedfbrd-row  : — 

Graining  extra.  Total. 

Beasley £2,400  £120  £2,620 

Hoare  2,367  86  2,452 

Mills 2,290  100  2,390 

Downs 2,290  90  2,380 

Clarke 2,2f8  103  2.311 

Scrivener 2,187  123  2,309 

Chant  2,227  80  2,307 

Harris 2,187  92  2,279 

Allard  2,196  66  2,263 

Gaifield  2,163  30  2,103 

Quirk  2,068  76  2,143 

Elton  2,029  61  2,C90 

Manley 1,977  75  2,052 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  building  the  Beaconafield 
Tavern  and  shop  adjoining,  for  Mr.  J.  Kemp,  Green-laneSy 
Finsbury  Park.  Messrs.  Alexander  A GiBon,  architects. 
Great  James-atreet,  Bedford-row.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H, 
Burton,  Furnival’a  Inn  ; — ■ 

J.-  Beale,  Lanfrance-street,  West- 
minster Bridge  road  £6,400  0 0 

[No  competition.] 

LONDON.— For  additions  and  repairs  to  No.  7,  Half 
Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  for  Mrs.  Price.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wimperia,  architect ; — 

Bush  £693  0 0 

Weiherilt,  Lee,  A Martin  (accepted)..  647  0 0 

Henderson 630  0 0 


LONDON.— For  additions  and  alterations,  No.  36, 

Clargea-atreet,  Piccadilly,  for  Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wimperia,  architect : — 

W.  A E.  Cortias  £660  0 0 

Wetherilt,  Lee,  A Martin 663  0 0 

Bush  495  0 0 
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LOUDON.— For  alterations  to  tte  Crown  and  Six  Cans 
mblic-hoQse,  33,  High  Holborn,  for  Messrs.  Pollyblank  & 
’arr.  Mr.  T.  Pickering,  surveyor,  Bamabury  : — 

J.  E.  Long,  Compton-street  (accepted)  ^115  0 0 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  10, 
Middlesex-street,  Aldgate,  for  Mr.  L.  Josephs.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Holden,  architect : — 

Elves  £515  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson  (accepted)  600  0 0 

Hewlett  & Son 491  0 0 

Moore 385  0 0 


LOU  GHTON.— For  construction  of  roads  and  sewers,  to 
be  called  Queen’s-road  and  New-road,  on  the  Queen’s 
Park  Estate,  Longhton,  Essex.  Messrs.  E.  E,  Croucher 
& Co.,  surveyors,  Chancery-lane  : — 

Dnnmore  ...£1,086  0 0 

Adams 926  3 7 

Ford  & Co 890  12  2 

French.............. 875  0 0 

Bell  , 845  0 0 


LOUGHTON.— For  construction  of  sewer  in  the  High- 
road,  Longhton,  Essex.  Messrs.  E.  E.  Croucher  & Co., 
surveyors,  Chancery -lane ; — 

Ford  4 Co £209  0 0 


street,  Newmarket,  for  Mrs.  Gilbert.  Mr.  John  Flatman, 
architect,  Newmarket  : — 

Blyth  4 Hunt  £491  10  0 

Simpson,  Son,  4 Smith 478  10  0 

Kerridge  & Shaw 419  0 0 

Kent  435  16  0 


Linrell,  Newmarket  (accepted) 386  0 0 


NEWMARKET.— For  new  house  in  Park-lane,  New- 


market, for  Mr.  H.  Peek,  not  i 
ing  and  glazing,  and  ironwork.  Mr.  Johj 
toot,  Newmarket : — 

Smith  £952  0 0 

Simpson  4 Son 940  0 0 

Kerridge  & Shaw 917  0 0 

Plummer  816  0 0 

Cowell 785  0 0 

Linzell 709  0 0 


Blyth  & Hunt,  ^NewmariiBl  taccepieuj  694  10  0 


NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  taking  down  present  Ship 
and  Pilot  Hotel,  and  erecting  new  restaurant  and  business 
premises,  for  Mr.  Walter  J.  Dii.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Haber- 
ebon  4 Fawckner,  architects,  London,  Newport,  and 
Cardiff.  Quantities  by  the  architects  ; — 

Basement  extra. 

G.  Martin  £2,535  0 0 ...£33  10  0 

Moulton  4 Brownscombe  2,220  0 0 ...  36  0 0 

Q Wilkios 2,2C0  0 0 ...  33  0 0 

J.  Linton  . 2,196  0 0 ...  34  8 0 

W.  M.  Blackburn 2,193  0 0 ...  29  0 0 

C.  Miles  2,120  0 0 ...  31  0 0 

[All  of  Newport.] 


SEVENOAKS.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  resi- 
dence at  Goddeu  Green,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  for  Mr. 
Thomaa  L.  Devitt.  Mr.  Fredk.  M.  Simpson,  architect, 
Eolls-chambers,  Chancery-lane.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
William  Reddall  4 Son  :—  Alternative 

Estimate. 

Wright,  Westminster............  £8,104  ...£6,489  6 0 

Ashby  4 Horner,  London 6,994  ...  6,270  0 0 

Hall,  Beddsll,  4 Co..  London  6,862  ...  6,095  0 0 

G,  Mansfieid4SoD, Tunbridge 

Wells 6,639  ...  6,000  0 0 

W.  Willsher,  Sevenoaks  4,849  ...  6,074  0 0 

G.  Punnett  4 Sons,  Tunbridge  4,819  ...  4,998  0 0 

SOUTH  STONEHAM.— For  alterations  and  additions 
to  infirmary  and  other  works  at  Union  Workhouse,  West 
End,  South  Stoneharo.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect, 
Southampton 

Boneychurch  4 Michelmore,  South- 

ampton £3,610  13  10 

Wickham,  Bitterne 3,520  0 0 

Harvey,  8t.  Deny’s 3,468  0 0 

Haines,  West  End  3,412  0 0 

Stevens  4 Sons,  Southampton 3,329  0 0 

Musselwhite,  Snoling 3,312  0 0 

Dyer  4 Boos,  Southampton 3,200  0 0 

Bull  4 Sons,  Southampton  3,179  0 0 

Carden,  Southampton 3,091  0 0 

Crook  4 Sons,  Southampton 3,087  0 0 

Franklin,  Portswood  3,010  0 0 

Rowland,  Southampton 2,998  0 0 

Blake,  Eastleigh  2,997  0 0 

Witt,  Bitterne* 2,769  10  0 

[Architect’s  protecting  tender,  3,4361.] 

* Accepted,  subject  to  approval  o£  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  

lie  alteratiom  ai  31,  Finibury-tjuare,  for  the  "Royal 
'hLu.Urnity  Society. — It  was  stated  in  our  last  issue  that 
Messrs.  J.  Reddall  4 Son  were  the  architects;  but  this 
should  have  been  ■' Messrs.  William  Reddall  & Bon,  Sur- 
veyors to  the  Charity.”  The  list  was  printed  as  sent  to  us. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.tn,  on  THURSDAYS. 


PUBLISHEirS  NOTICES. 

Regiriered  Telegraphic  Address,  ‘‘Thb  Buii.PBb,  LoiroOK.” 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Voluma  L.  (Jan.  to  June.  ISSC) 
• were  given  as  a Supplement  with  the  Number  for  July  17 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAOE  may  b«  had.  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  lor  Binding  tbs  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  $d.  each ; also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  withStriags,  tohold  aifontfa  Numoers, 
price  2a.  each;  also 

THE  FIFTIETH  VOLUME  of  “The  Builder  (bhund),  price 
Twelve  Shilliugs  aud  Sixpence,  now  ready. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wiD  bo 
bound  at  a coat  ol  3s.  6d.  each. 


ORPINGTON.— For  a private  residence,  with  stables 
and  cottage,  at  Scad’s  HiU,  Orpington.  Mr.  St.  Pierre 
" • ...  . Baaingl 


ighall  -street  and 


Harris,  architect  and  surveyor, 

Orpinrton  : — 

T.  Knight,  Sidcup  £2,244  0 0 

J.  Coleman,  Poplar 2,084  0 0 

F.  Wood,  Chislehnrst 2,073  0 0 

Somerford  4 Son,  Clapham  1,998  0 0 

N.  4 F.  Croaker,  Great  Dover-street  1,990  0 0 
Taylor  4 Son,  Bromley  (accepted)...  1,895  0 0 


sacristy,  Portsmouth  Catholic  Cathcdr^  for  the  Rev,  Dr. 
John  Virtue.  Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith 

W”.  Ward  (too  late) £1,581  0 0 

G.  Burbridge 1,649  0 0 

Lawrence  1,493  0 0 

Light  Bros.  1,483  0 0 

Buckle  4 ^^eeler  1,466  0 0 


RIPLEY  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  a residence  at 
Manor  Cottage  Farm,  for  Mr.  James  Johnston.  Mr. 
William  Stephens  Cross,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H. 
E.  Pollard  : — 

Mitchell  Bros.,  Shalford  £3,100  0 0 

Clemence  2,960  0 0 

Strudwick,  Guildford 2,921  0 0 

Rider  4 Son  2,698  0 0 

Laing  4 Son  2,672  0 0 

Whitburn,  Woking 2,600  0 0 

Macey  4 Son...... 2,642  0 0 

Mackie,  Camberwell  2,297  0 0 

Wood,  Cobham 2,286  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Addrese,'"!^^  Buildbb,  Lokdos 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BITUAT10N3  VACANT,  PARTNER9HIP.3.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENEEAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  line*  (about  flity  word*)  or  under  !t 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  word* Oa.  6d. 

erma  lor  Serlea  of  Trade  Advertiiementt.  alao  for  apecial  Adver- 
tlaemeuta  on  front  page,  Competltiona.  Contmcta,  Bcdea  by  Auction, 
Ac  mav  be  obtained  on  aiiplication  to  the  Publiaber. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnea  (about  THIRTY  worda)  or  under *'• 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  worda) Oa.  8A 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

SUmpe  mutt  not  be  aent,  but  all  email  auma  ahould  be 
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--t  History  of  Btained  Glass. 

HIS  subject  has  been 
taken  up  by  com- 
paratively few  iTri- 
ters,  and  all  those 
■who  have  dealtwitb 
it  have  had  or  have 
developed  a degree 
of  enthusiasm 
regard  to  it  'which 
it  is  easy,  in  one 
sense,  to  understand,  but  which  readers  who 
are  not  penetrated  by  any  special  sympathy 
with  things  Medieval  may  find  it  difficult 
sometimes  to  fully  adopt.  The  subject  is,  for 
one  thing,  peculiarly  difficult  to  adequately 
illustrate.  Few  persons,  in  contemplating  a 
fine  ■window  of  the  great  period  of  Mediaiva] 
art,  really  regard  the  work  from  the  point  of 
view  of  pictorial  design  and  expression,  as  they 
would  regard  a painting,  for  instance,  of  the 
great  period  of  Renaissance  art.  It  is  the 
glowing  and  splendid  effect  of  rich  colour  as 
seen  by  transmitted  light,  the  magnificently 
decorative  character  of  the  work  in  connexion 
with  the  architecture  which  enshrines  it  and  of 
which  it  seems  almost  to  form  a part,  which 
enchains  the  sense  of  the  spectator,  and  leaves 
him  little  room  for  the  same  kind  of  critical 
estimate  of  the  figure  design,  which  he  might 
indulge  in  looking  at  the  colder  tones  of  an 
easel  painting  or  a fresco.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  this  special  quality  of  colour  effect  which  it 
is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  any  illustration, 
least  of  all  in  any  illustration  such  as  can  be 
multiplied  for  publication.  Water-colour  may 
reproduce  a certain  amount  of  tbe  effect  of 
the  original,  when  deftly  handled  with  that 
special  object,  and  omitting  every  other 
pictorial  consideration,  of  which  we  have 
8een  one  or  two  exceptionally  successful 
examples  in  a recent  exhibition  at  the  Gallery 
of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  in  some  of  the  draw- 
ingswliich  were  executed  under  the  supervision, 
or  at  least  at  the  instigation  of,  Mr.  Buskin. 
But  when  it  comes  to  publication,  even  such 
partial  success  as  this  is  out  of  tbe  question. 
Chromolithography,  the  only  available  method 
for  giving  any  multiplied  copies  of  the  colour 
design,  may  he  said  to  be  worse  than  useless, 
[t  will  not,  except  now  and  then,  by  a happy 
chance,  give  even  the  right  tone  of  colour  of 
the  original ; and  where  it  does  so,  it  gives  it 
with  a hard  dead  texture,  which  is  the 
furthest  thing  in  the  world  from  the  scin- 
tillating glow  of  fine  glass.  The  best 
mthors  and  illustrators  on  the  subject 
lave  Uierefore,  as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
entirely  abandoned  the  attempt  to  illus- 
;rate  the  art  in  this  manner  in  any  pub- 
ished  'works.  They  confine  themselves  to  illus- 


trations in  black  and  white,  giving  tbe  design, 
the  comparative  contrasts  of  dark  and  light, 
and  the  leading-up  construction, — the  latter  not 
an  unimportant  point  in  the  character  and 
history  of  stained-glass  design.  It  is  better 
to  do  this,  and  to  waive  all  pretext  of  convey- 
ing the  colour  effect,  than  to  ostensibly  attempt 
it  with  a process  which  is  only  illusory.  But 
then  there  comes  this  inevitable  drawback  to 
the  enthusiasm  which  is  demanded  of  us,  that 
the  subjects  are  presented  to  us  shorn  of  the 
one  effect  which  gives  them  their  real  glory  in 
actual  existence,  and  we  are  left  at  liberty  to 
judge  coldly  of  the  stiffnesses  and  puerilities 
of  drawing,  design,  and  expression,  which  we 
might  forget  in  contemplating  their  genuine 
decorative  effect  in  situ.  A design  by 
Rafiaelle  retains  its  essential  beauty  and 
expression  even  when  given  in  an  outline 
engraving.  It  is  possible  that  to  the  enthusiastic 
student  of  Medimval  stained  glass  the  same  is 
true  of  these  designs  ivhen  reduced  to  black 
and  white.  But  one  must  certainly  be  an 
enthusiast  to  think  so,  in  many  cases  at  all 
events.  Take  one  example  in  the  work  before 
us,*  that  of  the  “ Angel  Playing  a Harp,  from 
the  traceries  of  Blakeney  Church,  Norfolk  ” 
(plate  xxxi.,  &.).  Mr.  Westlake  expresses,  we 
presume,  his  own  genuine  opinion  when  he 
remarks  on  the  previous  page,  “ Some  of  the 
tracery  pieces  at  Blakeney  are  still  filled  with 
angels  of  the  most  excellent  design  and  work- 
manship ; they  appear  to  be  the  work  of  some 
Westminster  atelier,”  &c.  Now,  what  does 
Mr.  Westlake  mean  by  this  ? He  draws  the 
figure  himself,  and  he  knows  what  passes  for 
excellent  figure  design  among  artists.  Here 
is  a stumpy  figure  five  heads  high  (we  have 
measured  it,  so  there  is  no  doubt  about  it),  with 
features  rudely  expressive  of  a commonplace 
self-satisfaction  (nothing  higher,  certainly),  in  a 
.short  tunic,  from  under  which  project  legs  with 
feet  drawn  anyhow,  one  of  them  more  like  a 
bear’s  paw  than  a foot,  with  apparently  rough 
trousers  on,  but  these  are  intended  as  the 
nether  wings  of  a seraph  (“  with  twain  he 
covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered 
his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  flyt”)) 
is  enabled  to  conclude  by  comparing  tbe  bits 
of  fledgings  on  the  shoulders  which  represent 
the  middle  pair  of  wings.  Although  modern 
science  keeps  the  anatomical  difficulties  of 
wings  on  anthropomorphic  angels  too  much 
before  us  to  allow  us  the  same  enjoyment  in 
tbe  idea  which  our  forefathers  had,  still  there 
is  something  poetic  in  the  idea  of  the  Biblical 
six-winged  seraph,  who  is  capable  (always 
putting  anatomy  on  one  side)  of  being  de- 
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veloped  into  a piece  of  very  grand  decorative 
design,  eminently  suitable  for  stained-glass 
treatment.  But  imagine  any  one  not  under 
the  domination  of  Medieval  enthusiasm  con- 
templating this  idea  of  the  six- winged  seraph 
as  a possible  motive  for  design,  and  there  having 
put  before  him  as  an  illustration  this  bear-paw 
figure  with  feathered  trousers  and  stumpy 
proportions  ; would  he  not  probably  say  “this 
is  the  attempt  of  a child,  and  of  a very 
unimaginative  child  ” ? And  this,  forsooth, 
is  to  be  called  “ excellent  execution  and 
design  ” ! This  is  saying  the  thing  which  is 
not. 

In  fact,  the  students  of  Media?val  stained 
glass  acquire,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a set  of  entirely 
conventional  perceptions  in  regard  to  design 
and  drawing.  They  are  so  enamoured  of  their 
.subject  that  any  head  or  figure  which  ap- 
proaches to  decent  drawing,  though  it  would 
have  no  chance  of  admission  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  becomes  in  their  phraseology 
“ beautiful,”  “ excellent,”  and  even  “splendid.” 
Now  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  exaggeration, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  a proper  standpoint 
of  criticism,  and  moreover  gives  great  occasion 
to  the  adversary  to  blaspheme  ; and  the  subject 
is  quite  full  of  legitimate  interest  and  beauty, 
without  these  illegitimate  flights  of  laudation. 

Mr.  Westlake’s  third  volume  deals  with  the 
stained  glass  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  chiefly  taken  from 
English  work,  and  is  prefaced  by  a general 
introductory  chapter,  considering,  first  the 
general  treatment  of  English  figure  windows 
and  their  details;  secondly,  subject  windows 
and  tracery  ; thirdly,  heraldry ; fourthly, 
foliage  ornamentation,  quarry  work,  and 
grisaille  ; and,  lastly,  the  character  of  the 
material.  The  change  of  character  of  design 
in  the  windows  with  the  architectural  change 
to  the  Perpendicular  style  is,  Mr.  Westlake 
observes,  rather  behind  the  architectural 
change  in  date  ; which  is  what  one  would 
expect.  The  architectural  details  and  their 
development  were  partly  influenced  by  con- 
structional questions  which  -would  not  affect 
the  windows,  and  the  design  of  the  latter,  as 
far  as  such  details  as  canopy  work,  foliage, 
&c.,  are  concerned,  followed  the  architecture  at 
a little  distance  behind  ; and,  as  the  author 
observes,  in  the  later  glass  of  the  century  the 
number  of  pinnaclets  which  surmount  the 
canopies  give  the  heads  of  the  lights 
a pretty  and  animated  appearance.  This 
is  very  well  illustrated  in  the  canopy- 
bead  from  the  west  window  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin-le- Grand,  York,  given 
in  plate  xx.,  a fine  example  of  the  use  of 
architectural  detail  as  window  decoration, 
though  there  is  rather  more  of  perspective 
treatment  in  the  details  than  is  quite  in 
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keeping  with  the  notion  of  stained-glase  design. 
The  question  of  the  employment  of  imitation 
of  architectural  detail  as  a portion  of  stained 
glass  is  one  on  which  something  may  be  said 
on  both  sides.  Some  have  objected  to  it  alto- 
gether ; but,  to  our  thinking,  the  employment 
of  forms  more  or  less  common  to  the  architec- 
ture around  is  one  way  of  harmonising  the 
design  of  the  glass  with  that  of  the  whole 
structure,  and  giving  unity  of  effect ; but  the 
architectural  details,  when  so  used,  should  be 
modified, — treated  as  suggestions  rather  than 
as  imitations.  The  Mediaeval  artists  did  this 
to  a great  extent  by  a kind  of  natural  instinct, 
though  not  always  quite  as  much  as  would 
have  been  desirable.  The  introduction  of 
architectural  detail  into  stained  glass  in 
Renaissance  designs,  especially  in  modern 
German  glass,  has  usually  been  very  badly  and 
coarsely  done,  with  all  kinds  of  unsuitable 
perspective  effects.  Rightly  regarded,  the 
modification  of  architectural  details  for  stained- 
glass  treatment  ought  to  afford  a good  deal  of 
suggestion  for  conventional  decorative  design 
of  a kind  suitable  to  the  material. 

Mr.  Westlake  rather  questions  Winston’s 
characterisation  of  Perpendicular  stained-glass 
as  marked  by  “ delicacy,  sometimes  even 
bordering  on  timidity,  and  general  breadth 
of  effect,”  giving  examples  of  heads,  one 
especially  (the  head  of  Jesse  at  Margaret- 
ting),  which  is  bold  and  powerful  enough. 
We  cannot  quite  see,  for  our  part,  how 
“ delicacy  bordering  on  timidity,”  is  recon- 
cileable  with  “ general  breadth  of  effect,”  which 
latter  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic quality  of  Perpendicular  glass,  which 
is  certainly  weaker  in  general  effect,  though 
often  much  more  finished  in  detail  than 
earlier  glass.  In  regard  to  floral  ornament, 
there  is  a rapid  descent  from  the  bold  character 
of  earlier  work  to  an  elegant  and  finished  but 
comparatively  weak  type  of  design  ; the  tran- 
sition is  well  indicated  in  some  cuts  from 
background  diapers  on  p.  12.  Mr.  Westlake 
observes  that  in  the  later  period,  of  which  he 
is  now  treating,  there  is  in  foliage  design 
“ much  less  leading-up  and  greater  simplicity 
of  colour  and  design,  the  foliage  being  fre- 
quently simply  painted  and  stained  on  the 
white  glass  ” ; not  the  way,  certainly,  to  pro- 
duce a powerful  effect,  or  such  as  stained  glass 
is  best  capable  of.  lu  fact,  it  was  with  the  glass 
decorative  detail  as  with  that  of  the  architec- 
ture, prettiness  and  facility  of  execution  took 
the  place  of  power  and  vigour. 

The  celebrated  Fairford  Windows  come  into 
the  history  of  this  period  of  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Westlake  refers  to  the  old  controversy, 
much  of  which  was  carried  on  in  our  columns 
in  1868,  in  order  to  record  again,  and  in  a more 
definite  manner,  his  protest  against  the  Albert 
Diirer  theory.  He  gives  drawings  of  two  of  the 
windows  to  show  their  difference  of  manner 
and  what,  in  a picture,  might  be  called 
“ touch,”  among  themselves,  and  on  another 
page  the  frontispiece  from  the  “ Nuremberg 
Chronicle,”  by  Wohlgemuth,  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  style  of  the  Fairford 
Windows  and  the  German  style  of  the  early 
period  of  the  career  of  Diirer ; he  also  notes 
again  the  A on  the  sword  in  one  of  the 
windows,  as  a form  never  known  to  be  used  in 
his  monogram  by  Diirer,  who  always  used  the 
straight-barred  A-  That  the  figures  are  by 
hands  different  from  those  by  which  most 
undoubted  English  windows  were  executed 
can  hardly  be  questioned  ; on  the  other  hand. 
Mr.  Westlake  points  to  the  very  English 
character  of  the  canopies  as  evidence  in  favour 
of  their  English  origin.  Could  they  have 
been  English  made  and  designed  windows,  with 
figures  copied  from  drawings  by  a foreign 
artist?  The  Albert  Diirer  theory  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  proven,  though  there  is  an  un- 
doubtedly German  look  about  some  of  the 
heads,  several  of  which  are  separately  illus- 
trated to  a larger  scale  (p.  60).  It  was  sup- 
ported at  the  time,  most  strongly,  by  some 
critics  whose  claims  to  be  considered  autho- 
rities on  such  a subject  have  at  all  events  not 
survived  them. 

A chapter  on  Jesse  windows  forms  part  of 
this  volume,  in  the  course  of  which  the  author 
makes  a suggestion  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 


notable  window  of  the  Margaretting  church, — 
announces  “ the  discovery  of  a new  link.  It 
is  probably  by  John  Prudde,  of  Westminster, 
and  executed  about  1460.”  The  reason  for 
this  is  in  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  design 
in  certain  figures  with  some  of  those  in  the 
Beauchamp  Chapel  at  Warwick,  known  to 
have  been  executed  by  Prudde.  A comparison 
between  the  illustrations  given  from  the  two 
sources  will  leave  little  doubt  that  Mr.  West- 
lake  has  made  a happy  hit,  and  that  there  is 
at  least  a high  probability  that  he  is  right. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  windows 
of  the  century  commences  with  that  of  the 
great  east  window  of  York  Cathedral,  the  choir 
windows  of  which  generally  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  important  windows  of  this 
class.  The  author  suggests  that  the  east 
window  may  have  been  put  in  in  memory  of 
Archbishop  Scrope,  whose  “judicial  murder” 
took  place  in  June,  1405,  while  the  contract 
for  the  window  was  given  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  It  was  executed  by  John  Thorn- 
ton, “ glasier,”  who  was  “ to  portray  the  said 
window  with  his  own  hand,”  and  also  to 
provide  glass,  lead,  and  workmen  who  were 
paid  by  the  Chapter.  For  this  service  he  had 
4s.  a week  and  5l.  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
three  years,  with  107.  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  though  Mr.  Westlake  doubts  if  he  got 
this  latter  sum  (apparently  a bonus  on  com- 
pleting the  contract),  thinking  it  probable  that 
it  took  more  than  that  time  to  complete  the 
work.  A drawing  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  window  is  subjoined,  but  the  scale  is 
too  small  to  give  anything  more  than  a 
general  idea  of  it.  The  head  of  St.  Edward, 
from  the  base  of  the  window,  given  to  a large 
scale,  is  a very  fine  example  of  the  work  of  the 
period.  In  regard  to  the  north  choir  transept 
window,  rather  later  in  date,  Mr.  Westlake 
notes,  “ the  colours  used  in  the  composition  of 
the  subjects  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  they  so 
rich  as  in  theDecorated  and  Early  Perpendicular 
windows  ; both  the  ruby  and  blue  backgrounds 
are  lighter,  and  the  latter  very  pearly  in  tone, 
whilst  the  yellow  glass  is  of  a full  golden 
colour,  and  the  stain  is  light  and  lemon-toned; 
pieces  of  spoilt  ruby,  varying  from  purply  to 
scarlet  tones,  are  admirably  combined  or  con- 
trasted with  masses  of  toned  white  ; it  is 
essentially  a whitish  window,  even  the  tracing 
lines  and  shadows  being  most  delicate.  The 
whole  style  of  the  work  affords  an  interesting 
study,  as  exhibiting  an  advance,  generally,  to  a 
moreconventionalPerpendicular  character  than 
is  shown  in  the  east  window,  whilst  it  is  less 
advanced  than  the  St.  Martin  window.” 

In  several  of  the  heads  given  in  various 
illustrations  a very  bad  effect  is  produced 
(worse,  of  course,  in  a drawing  than  in  the 
actual  work)  by  the  lead-lines  cutting  right 
across  the  face,  a point  on  which  we  have  not 
observed  that  any  comment  is  made.  Considering 
the  care  which  was  evidently  in  general  taken 
to  frame  a face  within  the  lead-lines,  we  should 
imagine  these  instances  were  not  originally 
designed  so,  but  were  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  make  the  best  of  breakages  which  bad 
occurred  either  before  or  after  the  original 
leading  up  of  the  window.  They  are  not  pre- 
cedents to  be  imitated,  at  all  events. 

Chapters  on  French,  Flemish,  and  Italian 
stained  gkiss  of  the  period  are  added ; that  on 
France  including  among  its  illustrations  two 
remarkably  bold  and  powerful  figure  compart- 
ments from  Le  Mans  Cathedral,  the  figures  of 
St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  John,  with  very  bold 
and  grand  foliage  backgrounds  ; that  of  St. 
John  is  especially  fine  (plate  Ixxx).  They 
form  a curious  contrast  to  what  Winston,  as 
noted  above,  calls  the  “ timidity  ” of  the 
English  style  of  the  period. 

The  whole  volume,  with  its  profuse  illustra- 
tions, is  of  great  interest,  and  invaluable  to  the 
student  of  the  subject,  as  an  indication  of  the 
direction  in  which  to  turn  for  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  study. 


Modem  Methods  of  Illustrating  Books. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  new  volume  of  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock’s  “ Book  Lover’s  Library.”  It  is  written 
by  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  will  be  issued  very  shortly. 


PRESERVATION  OF  WOOD. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  TWEEDIE,  F.C.8.,  F.R.M.S. 

HE  importance  of  the  problem  to  he 
discussed  in  this  article  has  been' 
recognised  probably  from  the 
earliest  ages,  though  when  wood- 
was  more  abundant  and  its  employment  rela-1 
lively  more  limited,  the  immediate  pressure  of 
the  difficulty  was  not  perhaps  felt  so  greatly! 
as  it  is  in  these  times.  Wood  may  be  briefly! 
described  as  made  up  of  longitudinal  fibrous) 
tubes  arranged  around  the  central  pith.  The' 
function  of  the  tubes,  which  vary  in  diameters 
from  l-2000th  to  l-200th  of  an  inch,  is  to 
carry  the  sap  in  a growing  tree  from  the  root) 
to  the  branches.  These  ligneous  passages: 
contain  the  chief  portion  of  the  vegetable; 
albumen  and  water,  the  modification  and  re-i 
moval  of  which  are  among  the  objects  aimed' 
at  by  the  wood-preserver.  The  proportionc 
of  vegetable  albumen  varies  considerably  ac-\| 
cording  to  the  age  and  variety  of  the  wood,), 
soft  woods  containing  it  most  abundantly; 
whilst  dense  hard  ones  contain  very  muehi 
less.  Dry  rot  is  the  result  of  the  attacks  of 
certain  fungi,  notably  Merulius  lachrymantyt 
Fohjporus  hybridus,P.  destructor,  and  Theleponv', 
puteana.  The  first  is  perhaps  the  most: 
mischievous  and  frequently  met  with,  andi 
affects  coniferous  woods  especially,  whilst  thel 
second  is  frequently  the  cause  of  the  deteriora-r 
tion  of  oak.  The  development,  life  history, r 
and  action  of  Mernlins  lachrymans  has  heem 
recently  carefully  investigated  by  Professors^ 
Hartig  and  Poleck  independently.  Hartigt 
points  out  that  the  fungus  is  * exceeding^ 
sensitive  to  cold,  and  hence  is  never  found  in 
living  trees,  but  only  in  human  dwellings.: 
The  spores  are  so  minute  that  about  four  millioni 
only  occupy  a cubic  inch.  In  large  quantitiesil 
they  form  a light-brown  powder.  The  ger-e 
minating  filaments  are  readily  formed  in 
nutrient  solutions,  but  do  not  undergo  greafc 
development  unless  in  contact  with  wood,  wheni^ 
they  branch  freely  and  penetrate  readily  from.) 
cell  to  cell  and  vessel  to  vessel.  The  perfora-r 
tion  of  the  cell-wall  takes  place  by  chemicalc 
means  ; ferments  being  formed  which  disinte-t 
grate  the  part  of  the  cell-wall  with  which  they.' 
come  in  contact.  Crystals  of  oxalate  of 

calcium  are  often  formed.  Development  out-t 
side  the  wood  takes  place  only  on  moisfei 
surfaces. 

The  destructive  action  of  this  fungus: 
depends  chiefly  upon  its  power  of  feeding? 
upon  the  cellulose,  the  nitrogenous  constitu-l 
ents  of  the  sap,  and  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  wood.  Poleck  found  the  proportion  oi 
mineral  matter  in  the  developed  fungus  to  be 
very  considerable,  varying  from  6'33  to  9'6C 
per  cent.,  and  this  has  all  to  be  derived  from 
the  wood  in  which  it  has  been  resident. 

A very  important  point  in  connexion  withi 
this  fungus  is  that  when  the  mycelial  filaments' 
have  once  been  thoroughly  deprived  of  wateil 
they  have  no  power  of  resuscitation. 

Wood  exposed  in  warm,  damp,  ill-ventilatedt 
situations  is  most  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
dry-rot  fungi. 

Common  or  wet  rot  is  not  radically  ditierentE 
from  dry  rot  ; both  are  caused  by  the  total' 
destruction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
wood  by  the  action  of  fungi,  many  of  whicii 
cause  the  timber  to  be  more  absorbent  ol' 
moisture  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  ever? 
themselves  act  as  carriers  of  the  water  from  tbet 
surface  to  the  interior. 

The  liability  of  wood  to  rot  depends,  as  is 
well  known,  largely  upon  variety,  place  oi 
growth,  time  of  felling,  age,  and  mode  ol 
employment.  A series  of  experiments,  thft 
results  of  which  are  given  in  Young’s  “ Annafe 
of  Agriculture,”  may  be  quoted  suitably  herej 
Inch  and  a half  planks  of  trees,  from  thirty  tn 
forty-five  years’  growth,  were  exposed  to  the! 
weather  for  ten  years  and  then  examined,  with 
the  following  results  : — Cedar,  perfectly  sound  i 
larch,  heart  perfectly  sound,  but  sap  decayed  : 
spruce-fir,  sound  ; silver  fir,  in  decay  ; Scotcli 
fir,  much  decayed  ; chestnut,  perfectly  sound : 
beech,  sound ; walnut,  in  decay  ; sycamoret 
much  decayed  ; beech,  quite  rotten. 

• Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  Fo>I 
mary,  1836. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  cases 
iwn  timber  is  more  liable  to  decay  than  when 

• is  split,  owing  to  the  greater  exposure  of  the 
;lls.  Young  timber,  too,  rots  far  more  readily 

! lan  that  of  mature  age.  Certain  higher  forms 
T life  than  those  already  mentioned  are  also 
estructive  to  wood  in  certain  situations.  Thus 
.ruber  exposed  to  the  action  of  sea-water  is 
able  to  be  attacked  by  the  Teredo  iiavalis, 
opularly  known  as  the  ship- worm,  or  wood- 
orm,  which,  by  means  of  its  powerful  auger- 
;ke  head  shell,  bores  into  the  timber,  making 
.pg  circular  passages,  generally  in  a down- 
.ard  direction.  Usually  the  teredo.,  when 
mite  young,  establishes  itself  in  submerged 
imber  some  feet  below  low-water  mark,  and 
lon  by  its  own  exertions,  and  those  of  its  very 
•bmerou.s  companions,  the  timber  is  honey- 
ipmbed  in  every  direction. 

• Limnoria  terebrans,  another  enemy  of 
liooden  submarine  structures,  attacks  the  sur- 
[ ce,  principally  to  a depth  of  about  1 in.  ; on 

i surface  of  wood,  I ft.  square,  upwards  of 
'(1,000  perforations  due  to  the  exertions  of 
ids  minute  crustacean  have  been  observed. 

;)  Finally,  in  special  circumstances,  the  attacks 
.1'  various  insects,  such  as  ants,  have  to  be 
)l*ovided  against, 

. These  preliminary  remarks  will  clear  the 
ay  for  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
•,eans  adopted  or  proposed  for  extending  the 
ngevity  of  this  important  and  indispensable 
liiding  material.  The  first  class  of  protective 
u'oeesses  are  those  which  involve  the  seasoning 
drying  of  wood. 

The  general  object  and  efiect  of  timber 
tasoning  is  to  remove  at  any  rate  the  greater 
ut  of  the  water,  so  leaving  the  putrescible 
art  of  the  sap  in  a form  less  inviting  to  the 
.[tack  of  fungi  and  insects,  and  also  to  reduce 
le  tendency  to  warping  and  splitting  owing 
'•  the  expansion,  contraction,  or  actual  loss  of 
^■ntained  water  due  to  alterations  of  tempera- 
ire  and  exposure  to  air. 

[:  Exposure  in  stacks  and  sheds  to  the  open- 
r,  if  sufficient  time  can  be  allowed,  is  pro- 
iibly  the  safest  if  the  most  tedious.  From 
m to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  water  is  still  left  in 
lell-seasoned  timber,  and  as  much  as  twenty 
i^r  cent,  has  been  found  in  fir  and  pine  even 
‘ter  two  or  three  years’  stacking.  Still  this 
mount  is  too  small  to  cause  the  wood  to  warp, 
id  except  in  very  trying  situations  it  will  not, 
a rule,  develope  any  tendency  to  rot,  though, 
course,  unless  the  wood  be  protected  by  the 
instruction  of  air- passages  round  it  and  applica- 
Dn  of  good  adherent  paint  or  other  surface 
ixitection,  even  though  well  dried,  it  may 
iliccumb  to  the  attacks  of  fungous  growths  or 
Isects. 

The  natural  process  of  seasoning  is  most 
Fectual  and  speedy  if  the  tree  has  been  felled 
hen  most  free  from  sap,  and  if  modern  users 
i'  wood  were  able  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
le  carrying  out  of  this  operation,  which  does  in- 
hitely  less  violence  to  the  internal  structure 
‘ the  wood  than  any  artificial  mode  of  drying, 

. might  be  possible  to  make  the  material,  if 
roperly  used,  last  as  long  as  the  oft-quoted 
gyptian  mummy.  In  Cresy’s  “Eucyclopredia 
c Civil  Engineering  ” are  the  following  per- 
inent  remark.?  which  should  be  carefully  con- 
Idered  by  modern  builders  : — “ The  well- 
fcasoned  timber  employed  by  the  carpenters  of 
le  Middle  Ages,  in  the  old  halls  particularly, 
■J  well  as  in  our  churches  and  chapter-houses, 
ceded  neither  paint  nor  dressing  of  any  kind  to 
reserve  them,  and  in  many  instances  they  are 
bund  sound  after  four  or  five  centuries.  The 
'eather-boarding  of  our  English  barns,  which 

ii  many  instances  is  of  undressed  elm  timber, 
wes  its  durability  to  a hard  external  surface, 
rhich  it  acquires  by  time  and  which  resists 
imost  the  edge  of  a sharp  tool  or  the  point 
f a nail,  apparently  a coating  of  silica  quite 
npervious  to  moisture  ; this  silica  may  be 
lerived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  wheat- 
;raw  with  which  these  barns  are  often 
batched.” 

: In  addition  to  air-curing,  the  immersion  of 
mod  in  water  is  another  old  system  which 
vas  especially  favoured  for  wainscotings,  &c. 
tunning  water  seems  to  be  the  most  effectual, 
(he  soluble  matters  of  the  wood  being  largely 
lemoved,  and  if  the  subsequent  drying  of  the 


wood  be  carefully  and  slowly  carried  out,  its 
durability  is  enormously  increased.  Even 
when  dry-rot  has  actually  commenced  its 
ravages,  prolonged  submergence  of  the  timber 
will  sometimes  cure  it. 

Of  the  artificial  modes  of  drying,  there  are 
many,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  of  more 
than  doubtful  utility.  They  include  drying 
by  artificial  heat  in  close  or  open  chambers, 
charring,  steaming,  boiling,  subjection  to 
currents  of  hot  air,  or  to  the  action  of  various 
gases,  products  of  combustion,  &c. 

In  Newmann’s  method,  the  wood  was  placed 
in  a large  wooden  box,  steam  was  admitted, 
and  the  condensed  vapour,  sap,  and  albumen 
drawn  off : when  the  condensed  liquor  was 
colourless  the  wood  was  withdrawn.  Super- 
heated steam  has  been  suggested  as  likely  to 
give  better  results. 

Davison  & Symington’s  process  involved  the 
exposure  of  the  wood  to  a rapid  current  of 
warm  air  (temperature  about  112°  F.),  and 
this  Was  said  to  give  good  results.  In  1837, 
M.  de  Mecquenen  invented  a process  in  which 
also  the  wood  was  subjected  to  a current  of 
heated  air,  which  was  impelled  by  a blower 
entering  the  chamber  at  the  bottom,  and  leaving 
it  at  the  top.  An  obvious  improvement  was  a 
reversal  of  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit, 
since,  owing  to  its  lightness,  heated  air  tends 
at  once  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  chamber  and 
escape,  so  that  it  would  not  be  left  so  long  in 
contact  with  the  wood  as  would  allow  it  to 
withdraw  the  greatest  amount  of  water. 

In  a process  tried  many  years  ago  at 
Woolwich,  the  best-remembered  results  of 
which  are  the  fatal  effects  of  the  explosion 
which  followed,  the  green  logs  were  heated  in 
pulverised  charcoal,  and  subsequently  exposed 
to  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  pitch-pine  sawdust. 

In  the  American  “Journal  of  Science  ” for 
1820  the  u§e  of  air-slacked  lime  is  recom- 
mended as  an  hygroscopic  agent,  the  timber 
being  buried  in  it.  In  1874  the  drying  of 
timber  by  exposure  in  a closed  chamber  to 
a current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  patented  ; 
whilst  another  patentee  suggests  that  green 
wood  should  be  cooked  in  its  own  juice,  by 
being  heated  in  closed  vessels,  under  pressure, 
and  in  such  a way  that  the  sap  is  kept  in  and 
the  water  only  removed. 

M.  Charpentier’s  apparatus  involved  the  use 
of  an  hermetically-sealed  chamber,  in  which 
the  wood  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  air 
heated  by  passing  over  metallic  plates,  and 
introduced  through  four  longitudinal  tubes 
disposed  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  from 
which  it  was  discharged  into  the  drying- 
chamber. 

An  attempt  to  obviate  the  tendency  of 
artificially  desiccated  wood  to  split  involved 
the  gradual  cooling  of  the  material  by  use  of 
cold  air  under  pressure. 

In  1871,  the  preservation  of  wood  by  drying 
with  the  aid  of  the  products  of  the  combustion 
of  refuse  wood  was  patented ; the  water,  it 
was  claimed,  being  fi.rst  evaporated,  and  the 
tarry  and  acid  products  from  the  wood  then 
ab.sorbed. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  matter,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  greater  porosity  of  artificially- 
dried  wood  makes  the  necessity  of  superficial 
protection  even  more  urgent  than  is  the  case 
with  the  naturally  seasoned  material ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  very  condition  enables 
absorbent  preservative  liquids  to  be  far  more 
effectively  applied,  and  indeed  desiccation  of 
some  sort,  of  the  wood  should  always  precede, 
if  possible,  the  application  of  such  preparations, 
as  otherwise  the  contained  water  will  obstruct, 
and  in  the  case  of  those  of  an  oily  nature, 
actually  repel  their  entrance  into  the  pores  of 
the  wood. 

A brief  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the 
nature  of  the  various  coatings  that  have  been 
suggested  as  useful  for  the  prevention  of  the 
attacks  of  insects,  cryptogamic  growths,  &c., 
only  dealing  with  those  special  expedients 
which  have  been  recommended  or  patented  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  longevity  of 
wooden  structures  under  exceptional  or  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  As  regards  ordinary 
paints,  washes,  tar,  &c.,  their  protective 
character  is  pretty  well  understood,  as  well 


as  their  comparative  uselessness  in  trying 
situations,  exposed  to  rapid  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture. 

For  posts,  fences,  tubs,  and  other  structures 
set  in  the  earth,  the  following  composition, 
which  forms  an  enamel-like  impervious  coat- 
ing as  hard  as  stone,  has  been  found  to  be 
eft'ective  : — Forty  parts  of  chalk  are  added  to 
fifty  parts  of  resin  and  four  parts  linseed  oil, 
melted  together  in  an  iron  pot  ; one  part  of 
native  oxide  of  copper  is  then  added,  and  one 
part  of  sulphuric  acid  cautiously  stirred  in. 
The  mixture  is  applied  hot  with  a strong 
brush. 

A patented  composition  for  a similar  pur- 
pose contains  galipot,  resin,  and  turpentine 
mixed  with  powdered  antimony  and  sulphate 
of  copper. 

In  1866  the  use  of  ashpaltum  dissolved  in 
linseed  or  other  vegetable  oil,  and  applied  cold 
with  turpentine,  or  hot  without,  was  also  the 
subject  of  a patent. 

A so-called  “ mineralising  ” composition  for 
wooden  paving  blocks  was  patented  in  1868, 
and  contains  resin,  boiled  oil,  wood,  tar, 
naphthalene,  and  plumbago. 

A French  inventor,  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
took  the  trouble  to  patent  a composition  made 
up  of  potter’s  earth,  with  fish  and  ground-nut 
oil,  soot,  vegetable  or  animal  black,  and  hair, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  s2)ecial 
advantages  the  mixture  could  possess. 

Messrs.  Douglas  & Watson  recommended,  in 
1870,  the  application  first  of  a resin  soap  con- 
taining alkali,  and  then,  before  the  first  coat 
dries,  a solution  of  alum.  In  this  w'ay  an  in- 
soluble film  was  formed  of  a kind  of  basic  soap, 
containing  alumina  and  alkali,  but  its  durability 
could  be  but  moderate,  and  its  advantages  over 
good  white  lead  paint  difficult  to  appreciate. 
In  another  patent  an  insoluble  soap  is  obtained 
by  employment  of  sulphate  of  iron,  alumina, 
or  copper  ; this  is  then  dissolved  in  a suitable 
hydrocarbon  and  brushed  over  the  wood. 
Resin  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide  ; resin, 
copal,  and  other  gums  dissolved  in  hot  paraffin 
wax  ; a compound  made  by  melting 
caoutchouc  with  soot;  melted  “ozocerite,”  a 
mineral  wax  ; pitch  dissolved  in  carbon  di- 
sulphide, petroleum  spirit,  or  other  hydro- 
carbon ; a mixture  containing  resin,  sand, 
pitch,  naphtha,  &c.  ; paraffin  and  gutta-percha 
melted  together ; a mixture  of  petroleum, 
resin,  galipot,  caoutchouc,  and  vegetable  oil  ; 
another  of  naphtha,  resin,  turpentine,  and 
linseed  oil ; boiled  tar  and  sawdust  ;imd  many 
others,  are  compositions  which  have  been 
patented  comparatively  recently,  very  few  of 
which  possess  any  conspicuous  merits. 

The  use  of  metallic  sheets  or  foil  to  enclose 
exposed  woodwork  ; the  coating  of  the  sur- 
face with  galena  or  sulphide  of  lead  ; with 
Spence’s  Metal  (a  compound  containing  iron 
and  copper  sulphides  melted  with  sulphur); 
with  thin  sheets  of  indiarubber,  have  all  at 
various  times  been  patented. 

The  casing  of  the  ends  of  posts,  piles, 
telegrajffi-poles,  &c.,  which  are  in  contact  with 
earth  or  water,  in  earthenware,  sheet  iron,  or 
zinc  sockets,  the  space  between  the  casing  and 
the  wood  being  generally  filled  in  with  pitch 
or  asphalte,  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
patents.  Copper  sheathing,  though  largely 
used  for  submarine  woodwork,  is  of  little  use 
against  the  attacks  of  the  limnoria,  which 
get  between  it  and  the  wood,  and  the  de- 
structive work  goes  on  undisturbed. 

The  use  of  asphalte  applied  in  the  following 
manner  should  be  efficient  for  all  exposed 
woodwork  ; a coating  of  pitch  or  tar  is  first 
applied,  and  then  the  asphalte,  using  hot  irons 
to  smooth  and  incorporate  the  surface.  This 
mode  of  application  was  patented  by  Finlay  in 
1872. 

Wrought-iron  nails,  with  heads  about  1 in. 
square,  driven  into  the  piles  close  together, 
w’as  recommended  by  Mr.  S.  Clegg  as  an 
effectual  preservative  of  submerged  woodwork. 
The  iron  corrodes  and  forms  a solid  impene- 
trable rust  over  the  surface  of  the  timber. 

Another  plan  applicable  to  piles  and  similar 
woodwork,  which  was  said  to  give  good 
results,  consisted  in  the  formation  around  each 
l)ile  of  a wooden  casing,  leaving  about  1 in. 
clear  all  round,  which  wi>8  rammed  full  of 
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cement  concrete.  Tliis  effectually  stops  the 
ravages  of  teredo,  Umnoria,  &c. 

In  regard  to  patented  compositions  for  the 
protection  specially  of  submarine  •svoodwork, 
their  name  is  legion  and  their  complexity 
amazing,  the  general  aim  seeming  to  be  the 
introduction  of  as  many  substances  as  possible 
that  would  be  likely  to  disagree  with  the 
digestions  of  the  attackers  of  the  structure. 
A large  number  contain  barium  salts  as  their 
poisonous  basis,  incorporated  with  various  oils 
and  varnishes.  A mixture  of  arseniate  of 
copper,  oxide  of  iron,  chalk,  strychnine,  con- 
centrated extract  of  tobacco,  borax,  coal  tar, 
linseed  oil,  or  turpentine,  was  patented  in 
1868.  Another  contains  oxide  of  zinc  in  a 
solution  of  india-rubber  and  aloes. 

Tarr  & Wonson’s  patent  composition  con- 
sisted of  forty  gallons  of  wood  tar  and  thirty 
gallons  of  naphtha  ; dry  ochre  was  then 
thoroughly  incorporated  together  with  40  lb. 
of  white  arsenic  and  160  lb.  of  oxide  of  copper. 
For  fresh  water  coal  tar  was  substituted  for 
wood  tar. 

A composition  containing  gas  tar,  marl, 
acetate  of  lead,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  also  the  subject  of  a patent. 

In  1881  Messrs.  Brown  & Mitchell  patented 
a compound  made  up  of  the  refuse  from 
arsenic  furnaces  (containing  zinc,  tin,  &c.) 
ground  up  with  ochre  and  oils  and  then  incor- 
porated with  tar  and  pitch.  This  was  stated 
to  be  especially  effectual  in  preventing  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  the  adhesion  of  barnacles. 

In  the  same  year  (1881)  Mr.  Dennys,  of 
Singapore,  brought  out  a preparation  made 
from  the  “ powder  obt.ained  by  suspending 
zinc  in  a semi-satur.ated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  ; the  resulting  powder  after  drying 
and  grinding  is  mixed  with  the  juice  of  a tree 
known  as  Uloecoccxis  rrrnica,  which  is  sold  by 
the  Chinese  as  vah-ni-shi,  or  white  varnish. 

Of  other  expedients  that  have  at  various 
times  been  suggested  for  general  woodwork, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  principal’: — The 
use  of  sublimated  zinc  dust  or  powder  as  the 
base  of  a protective  paint  ; the  use  of  washes 
contjaining  Portland  cement,  lime,  and  sand; 
a paint  containing  whiting,  baryta,  linseed  oil, 
and  zinc  oxide  ; the  employment  of  compounds 
containing  xyloidinc,  or  the  product  resulting 
from  the  action  of  a mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  from  woody  fibre,  mixed  with 
variotts  gums  and  oils. 

A curious,  but  not  very  practical,  patent 
involved  the  use  of  a sulphide  of  silicon,  which 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  damp  wood, 
decomposition  ensuing,  with  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  insoluble  hydrate  of 
silica,  or  silicic  acid  being  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  the  wood,  and  forming  a protective 
film.  Tank  waste  from  alkali  works,  which  is 
rich  in  the  unpleasant  sulphides  of  calcium, 
has  often  been  recommended  for  the  preven- 
tion, and  even  the  cure,  of  dry  rot.  The 
spaces  between  fioor-joists  should  be  filled  up 
with  it,  and  it  can  also  be  applied  to  the  ends 
of  beams  resting  on  the  walls. 

A certain  class  of  preservative  paints,  which 
are  also  fireproof,  are  nearly  all  composed  of 
asbestos,  micii,  borax,  soluble  phosphates  and 
tungstates,  and  similar  materials,  suspended 
in  or  mixed  with  a solution  of  silicate  of 
potash  or  soda  (soluble  glass).  In  all  such 
compounds,  however,  adhesion  is  very  im- 
perfect, exposure  to  weather  caitsing  blistering 
and  flaking  off:  consequently  the  surface  of 
wood  work  so  treated  requires  frequent  renewal. 
Folacci’s  compound  for  preserving  and  render- 
ing wood  incombustible  contained  sulphate  of 
zinc,  potash,  alum,  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
lime,  and  common  salt  mixed  with  water,  and 
a little  sulphuric  acid.  Another  patentee 
recommends  the  application  first  of  silicate  of 
potash  and  then  of  lime  ; in  this  way  a fairly 
adherent  co.iting  of  silicate  of  lime  is  formed. 

Mixtures  of  the  silicates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia ; of  asbestos,  chalk,  and  soluble  silicates ; 
of  powdered  glass,  ground  porcelain,  powdered 
stone,  lime,  and  silicate  of  soda  ; of  gela- 
tinous hydrate  of  alumina,  with  an  alkaline 
silicate,  have  all  been  patented  as  useful  for 
fireproofing  and  preserving  wood.* 


• To  be  concluded  in  onr  next. 


NOTES. 

HE  new  Government  have  already 
announced  their  intention  of  in- 
cluding a Railway  Bill  in  their 
legislative  programme.  The  mate- 
rials for  a good  measure,  and  one  satis- 
factory to  all  parties,  are  available,  as  Mr. 
Stanhope  went  thoroughly  into  the  question 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the 
last  Conservative  Administration  ; and,  while 
the  proposed  Bill  will  be  on  the  lines  of  the 
one  prepared  by  that  gentleman  when  in  office, 
some  of  the  features  of  Jlr.  Mundella’s  Bill 
will  doubtless  be  also  adopted.  The  latter 
measure  has  been  so  recently  and  so  fully  dis- 
cussed, that  its  good  and  bad  points  will 
be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  members,—  though 
several  of  its  most  prominent  supporters  and 
opponents  are  not  in  the  newly- constituted 
House.  In  the  face  of  the  still  decreasing 
dividends  declared  by  the  railway  companies, 
it  is  certain  that  nothing  manifestly  unfair  to 
them  would,  if  proposed,  receive  support,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a measure  adjusting 
some  of  the  anomalies  and  difficulties  which 
have  so  long  called  for  legislation  would 
speedily  pass  into  law. 


IT  is  not  surprising  that  in  these  days  of 
canal-cutting  enterprise,  the  old  idea  should 
have  been  revived  of  cutting  a canal  from  the 
sea  to  the  Birkenhead  Docks,  across  the  low 
flat  country  lying  between  the  outfalls  of  the 
Dee  and  the  Mersey,  and  thus  getting  a passage 
which  will  enable  ships  to  avoid  the  bar  of  the 
Mersey.  Mr.  H.  E.  Bnggallay,  C.E.,  has  pre- 
pared a plan  of  the  scheme,  which  we  imagine 
to  be  a perfectly  feasible  one,  and  which  was, 
in  fact,  brought  prominently  forward  half  a 
century  ago,  when  Birkenhead,  as  a town, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  founded.  Great 
things  were  expected  from  it  for  the  new  port 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mersey ; it  was 
prophesied  that  before  many  years  Liverpool 
would  be  referred  to  as  a town  “ near 
Birkenhead”;  and  the  lines  of  new  streets 
were  laid  out  on  the  Birkenhead  side 
in  preparation  for  a town  on  a grand  scale; 
the  curb-stones  for  ihe  projected  streets,  which 
never  came  into  existence,  being  long  after 
visible,  radiating  in  straight  lines  through 
fields  and  common  land.  These  outlying 
portions  of  the  present  town  have  now 
assumed  a suburban  character,  and  are,  in 
fact,  practically  suburbs  to  Liverpool  rather 
than  to  Birkenhead  : but  tliere  is  no  saying 
what  revivifying  effect  the  proposed  canal 
might  still  work  if  carried  out.  The  ground 
seems  almost  made  for  the  purpose  of  such 
an  experiment. 


CIR  DANIEL  GOOCH'S  explanation,  at 
^ the  102nd  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  as  to  the 
non-opening  of  the  Severn  Tunnel,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  wholly  satisfactory.  It  is  now  a 
considerable  time  since  we  were  told  that 
“the  first  p.^ssenger  train  passed  through  the 
tunnel,  which  may  now  be  regarded  :is  an 
accomplished  fact.”  f“The  whole  of  the  tunnel 
under  the  river,”  it  was  then  stated,  “is  as  dry 
as  possible ; but  on  the  Monmouth  side,  where 
a spring  was  met  with,  there  is  a slight  leakage, 
which  will  be  stopped  in  a few  days  by  caulk- 
ing and  cement  work.”  In  the  Report  for 
JuneSOth,  1885,  the  directors  anticipated  the 
establishment  of  traffic  through  the  tunnel  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  Now,  however, 
it  seems  that  this  has  not  been  attempted,  “ as 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw  considered  that  the  final 
completion  of  the  works  might  be  thereby 
retarded.”  In  addition  to  tliis,  we  are  now 
further  told  of  the  construction  of  a “new 
permanent  pumping- shaft  at  Sudbrook”:  of 
the  erection  of  “two  of  the  permanent  pumps,” 
and  of  the  completion  of  “ permanent  engines 
and  pumps  at  6 miles  36  chains.”  All  this 
pumping  from  a work  described  to  be  “as  dry 
as  possible,”  is  not  what  the  shareholders  were 
led  to  anticipate  ; and  it  will  take  something 
more  in  the  way  of  statistical  information 
tlian  the  Chairman  has  yet  vouchsafed  to  show 
that  the  construction  of  a costly  tunnel  of 
7,664  yards  long,  of  which  the  brickwork  is  in 
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some  parts  3 ft.  thick,  and  which  needs  sc 
much  permanent  pumping,  in  order  to  shortenl 
the  distance  between  Cardiff  and  London  by 
thirteen  miles,  is  a very  well  - considered: 
expenditure  of  capital.  Nor  is  it  clear  whatl 
the  hope  expressed  by  the  Chairman  as  tc 
obtaining  “enhanced  traffic  from  the  North 
and  West  of  England”  can  have  to  do  with 
this  dip  under  the  Severn. 


IN  regard  to  the  competition  for  new  Muni-c 
cipal  Buddings  for  Edinburgh,  as  thet 
Corporation  have  adopted  the  now  too-preva-' 
lent  custom  of  requiring  architects  to  make 
a deposit  of  money  {31.  Ss.  in  this  case)  before'i 
they  can  ascertain  in  detail  what  the  require-i 
ments  of  the  competition  will  be,  we  give  somei 
particulars  which  have  been  promulgated  in 
the  which  may  serve  as  a guide  te 

some  young  aspirants  as  to  whether  it  is  worthi 
while  to  risk  their  guineas  or  not : — 

“ The  conditions  of  competition  specify  that  eacb: 
design  must  be  illustrated  by  geometrical  drawingti 
of  the  plan  of  each  floor  and  of  the  roofs ; thel 
elevation  of  each  external  facade,  the  sections,  one 
longitudinal  and  one  transverse,  showing  the  faijadee' 
of  the  internal  court  or  courts  ; a block  plan,  show< 
ing  the  proposed  buildings  with  reference  to  tbei 
adjacent  streets  and  houses,  and  detail  drawings  ofe 
the  principal  features  of  the  design.  Further,  eachn 
competitor  is  to  submit  a probable  estimate  of  thtl 
cost  of  the  entire  structure  according  to  his  design,, 
and  it  is  stated  that  ‘the  element  of  cost  must' 
form  an  important  consideration  in  judging  of  the 
merits  of  the  design.’  It  is  laid  down  that  the  main: 
staircases,  corridors,  and  internal  spaces  must  be  ot 
ample,  though  not  excessive,  dimensions,  and  thet 
courts,  rooms,  staircases,  and  corridors  must  have; 
lofty  ceilings,  and  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated. i 
All  external  facades  and  those  to  the  courts  are  tee 
be  of  stone,  the  floors  of  fireproof  construction,' 
the  roofs  to  have  their  constructive  portions  in  iron,c 
while  the  stairs  are  to  bo  of  stone.  Ample  lavatorji 
accommodation,  thoroughly  vontilated,  and  on  thd 
most  approved  sanitary  principles,  has  to  be  pro 
Tided  ; as  also  a pair  of  passenger  elevators,  and  j( 
hoist  for  lifdng  coals  from  the  level  of  Cockburni 
street  up  to  the  highest  floor.  All  canvassing 
the  Magistrates  and  Council,  or  of  their  assc3sorB,)i 
in  favour  of  any  particular  design,  is  not  to  b{ 
admissible.  After  the  prize  award  has  been  madti 
public,  the  Maeistrates  and  Council  take  powei? 
publicly  to  exhibit  all  the  designs." 

We  hope  the  plans  and  particulars  will  be 
got  out  in  such  a manner  as  to  justify  tli4 
deposit.  In  some  similar  cases  they  cercainlje 
have  not  been. 


THE  new  form  of  Charter  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  is  in  the  hands  of  members,- 
and  we  will  give  some  special  consideration  tc 
it  in  detail  in  our  next. 


THERE  is  no  department  in  the  local  govern-i 
ment  of  our  towns  and  cities  which  shows’ 
such  variations  and  irregularities  as  that  of 
scavenging  ; and  any  light  that  can  be  throwm 
on  the  subject  from  present  or  past  experiences 
should  be  of  considerable  value.  This  is  weffi 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  two  populous  sea-c 
ports  in  South  Wales,  viz.,  Cardiff  and  Swansea,: 
both  rapidly  increasing  towns  under  very  muck 
the  same  industrial  conditions,  and,  to  a certaim 
extent,  rivals  of  each  other.  Yet  between  these- 
two  places  there  is  a most  remarkable  differ-'t 
ence  in  the  cost  of  keeping  them  clean.  Cardiff] 
has  not  only  the  largest  population,  but  onei 
which  increases  at  quite  an  alarming  rate,  the 
inhabitants  of  1881  numbering  85,378,  whilei 
now  they  are  estimated  at  97,034.  The  followv 
ing  short  table  shows  that  while  the  popula-l 
tion  grows  at  an  unusual  pace,  the  expenses  of 
scavenging  have  grown  still  cjuicker  : — 

Yrft,  Occupied  Cost  of  Cost  per  Cost  per  -i 
' Houses.  ScaveogiDg.  House.  Head. 

8.  d.  s.  d. 

1875  ...  7, '^00  ...  £3,127  ...  8 11  ...  — 

C After  iho  ) 

1373  ^ extension  of  ^ 6,103  ...  — ...  — 

C the  borough  ) 

l‘8l  ...  12,113  ...  6.607  ...  10  10  ...  1 6^ 

1833  ...  — ...  8, -120  ...  — ...  — 

1886  ...  16,933  ...  11,401  ...  13  7 ...  2 6 

Since  1881  the  population  has  increased  13  pen 
cent.,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  by! 
33  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  town^ 
clean  by  60  per  cent.,  while  the  wages  paid  in 
1875  to  the  men  employed  in  the  scavenging! 
amounted  to  7G7l.,  rising,  in  1878,  to  l,519i. ;/ 
in  1881  to  3,892/.  5 and  in  1885  to  6,528/.' 
During  the  past  ten  years  the  rateable  value : 
of  Cardiff'  has  increased  150  per  cent.,  the' 
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vlaries  of  corporate  officers  210  per  cent., 
nd  the  cost  of  scavenging  370  per  cent.  It 
eed  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Cardiff 
^avenging  is  not  done  by  contract,  as  it  u.sed 
5 be  done  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  but  by  a 
lealth  Committee.  Swansea,  which  has  forty- 
ix  miles  of  streets  and  over  12,000  houses, 
oes  its  scavenging  by  contract,  the  contract 
mounting  to  4,622?.,  or  at  the  rate  of  7s.  8d. 
er  house.  As  the  streets  of  Swansea  are  kept 
uite  as  clean  as  those  of  Cardiff,  it  is  scarcely 
;0  be  wondered  at  that  the  ratepayers  of  the 
vtter  town  should  be  inquiring  why  they  have 
io  pay  nearly  double  the  price. 

0 visitor  to  New  York  could  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  dense  and  complicated 
'.etwork  of  telegraph-wires,  which,  until  very 
:ecently,  stretched  along  the  Broadway  and 
-irincipal  thoroughfares,  a network  that  was  as 
iisfiguring  as  it  was  dangerous.  This  nuisance, 
i.owever,  has  just  been  removed,  not  only  from 
hat  city,  but  from  Chicago,  Washington,  St. 
ijouis,  and  other  big  towns,  by  a legislative 
lecree  providing  for  the  compulsory  abolition 
f overhead  wires.  In  future,  not  only  the 
i;elegraph,  but  also  the  telephone  and  electric 
.ght  wires,  are  to  be  conducted  underground, 

■ ither  in  conduits  or  tunnels  beneath  the 
avement,  and  by  this  means  a very  remark- 
ble  improvement  will  be  effected  in  the 
.natter  of  street  architecture,  while  some  very 
ingible  dangers  are  removed  from  the  passers- 
y.  Even  in  this  country,  where  we  are  not 
Jiccustomed  to  such  violent  alternations  of  wind- 
orce  as  take  place  in  America,  deaths  have 
ccasionally  happened  from  falls  of  the  wires 
luring  heavy  snow’storms,  while  even  in  the 
' lountry,  where  such  contingencies  are  not 
ikely  to  occur,  considerable  loss  of  property 
requently  is  occasioned  by  the  blowing  down 
•f  posts  during  a gale.  All  these  mishaps  would 
je  rendered  impossible  by  an  underground 
: communication. 


HE  curious  battlements  crowning  the  Cit 
d’Oro  at  Venice,  and  the  absence  of  a 
ornice,  have  been  frequently  remarked  upon, 
md  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  present 
lermination  of  the  building  is  not  original, 
dignor  Boni,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
everal  interesting  discoveries  in  his  native 
,iity,  has  ascertained  that  the  battlements  un- 
doubtedly formed  part  of  the  original  design, 
ind  has  recovered  the  design  of  the  cornice 
vhich  formerly  extended  the  width  of  the 
milding  next  the  Grand  Canal.  The  front 
lornice  has  disappeared  with  the  exception  of 
'some  of  the  brackets  supporting  the  arcades, 
mt  the  position  of  the  arcading  is  clearly  in- 
iicated,  and  a portion  of  the  cornice  still  exists 
m the  return  next  the  narrow  street  or  calh  ad- 
ioining  the  palace  to  the  eastward,  from  which 
,t  has  been  easy  to  reconstitute  the  design  of 
ohe  entire  cornice.  The  original  agreement  for 
ffie  building  of  the  Cd  d’Oro  has  been  recently 
discovered  by  Signor  Bartolomeo  Cecchetti,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Archives,  among 
the  papers  of  the  Procurators  of  St.  Mark. 
The  architect  was  John  Bon  (the  designer  of 
the  famous  Porta  di  Carta  and  an  ancestor  of 
Signor  Boni),  and  it  appears  that  the  work  was 
■icarried  out  by  the  proprietor  Count  Oontarini 
bimself,  who  stipulated  that  certain  old  mate- 
rials should  be  utilised  in  the  buiiding.  This 
explains  the  presence  of  some  antique  marbles 
and  fragments  of  Byzantine  sculpture  in  the 
front  of  the  palace,  which  have  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  some  archmologists  who  have 
endeavoured  to  assign  a greater  antiquity  to 
the  building  than  its  general  design  suggests. 
The  date  of  the  Ca  d’Oro  is  clearly  fixed, 
by  the  documents  recently  discovered,  as 
belonging  to  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  building  agreement  the  archi- 
tect, John  Bon,  with  his  son,  Bartholomew 
and  his  two  assistants,  Zane  and  Rosso,  under- 
take to  work  for  one  year,  from  the  4th  of 
August,  1424,  for  the  sum  of  140  gold  ducats, 
or  about  70?.  English  money.  The  Ca  d’Oro 
was  richly  gilded  and  coloured  externally, 
•traces  of  this  decoration  being  still  visible  in 
places,  and  there  seems  to  be  very  little  doubt 
that  it  owes  its  popular  name  to  this  fact,  not- 
withstanding various  ingenious  suggestions  to 


the  contrary,  which  seek  to  derive  the  name 
from  the  family  of  Doro. 


A MOVEMENT  is  on  foot  for  the  restoration 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting 
churches  in  the  Principality,  viz.,  that  of 
Llantwit  Major,  near  Cowbridge,in  Glamorgan- 
shire, a village  which  is  almost  unique  for 
its  ancient  associations  and  existing  remains. 
Llantwit  was  not  only  a monastery,  but  a very 
famous  university  or  school  of  divinity, 
founded  by  St.  Iltyd  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
said  to  have  included  among  its  ahmni, 
Gildas,  the  historian,  St.  David,  and  even 
Taliesin,  the  oldest  of  the  Welsh  bards  ; while 
the  number  of  less  eminent  students  was  so 
great  as  to  have  necessitated  400  houses  and 
seven  lecture-halls.  The  church  is  of  different 
dates  : what  is  called  the  new  church,  which 
is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  being,  curiously 
enough,  older  than  the  other  part,  which  is  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  later.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  latter  are  the  ruins  of  a Lady  Chapel, 
40  ft.  in  length  ; but  the  chief  interest  lies  in 
its  tombs,  one  of  which  has  a row  of  lozenge- 
shaped compartments,  with  an  arabesque  orna- 
ment on  one  side,  and  a series  of  interlaced 
rings  on  the  other.  In  the  churchyard  is  an 
upright  stone,  believed  to  be  Runic,  and  the 
shaft  of  a cross  to  the  memory  of  St.  Iltutus, 
or  Iltyd.  The  antiquities  of  this  quaint  village 
are  not  confined  to  the  church,  for  close  by  is 
a very  singular  little  Town  Hall  of  Norman 
date,  with  a flight  of  steps  by  the  side  and  an 
inscribed  bell  in  the  gable,  while  for  some 
distance  around  there  are  traces  of  ruined 
buildings,  probably  those  of  the  University. 
Upwards  of  700?.  has  been  already  subscribed 
towards  the  restoration,  and,  considering  the 
historic  celebrity  of  the  village,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  sufficient  money  will  be  found  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Bath  Town  Council  have  had  a little 
difference  about  the  payment  to  their 
architect,  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  commission  pay- 
able on  acceptance  of  tenders  for  the  new 
baths.  One  of  the  Council  did  not  think  an 
architect  should  be  paid  “in  this  way,”  and 
instanced  a case  where  the  same  gentleman 
had  been  asked  to  make  sketches  for  a new 
bridge,  and  “ did  not  bring  in  his  bill  for  a 
considerable  time.”  There  is  in  the  world,  we 
believe,  a general  feeling  in  favour  of  people 
who  “ do  not  send  in  their  bills  for  a consider- 
able time  ” : the  Bath  Town  Council  are  not 
singular  in  that  respect.  Another  member 
proceeded  to  explain  that  “ the  Society  of 
British  Architects,”  by  which  we  presume  he 
meant  “ the  Institute  of  British  Architects,” 
had  laid  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  archi- 
tects in  regard  to  the  method  of  charging  their 
commissions,  and  proceeded  to  specify  these. 
Thereupon  arose  a protest  on  thepart  of  the  Mayor 
and  others  present  that  such  “rules”  were  not 
binding  on  them.  Who  ever  said  they  were  ? 
That  is  a misconception  which  is  constantly 
cropping  up.  The  Institute  never  laid  down 
any  “ rules  ” for  architects’  charges  ; they 
specified  certain  charges  as  fair  and  right, 
thereby  giving  the  architect  who  made  such 
charges  the  weight  of  their  representative 
opinion  to  back  him.  But  the  Institute  make 
no  pretence  that  such  charges  are  binding  on 
any  one,  as  Judges  and  Lawyers  and  Town 
Councillors  are  always  pretending  they  do. 
This  sort  of  insinuation  is  constantly  being 
made,  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  it. 
Eventually  the  Council  concluded  (and  cor- 
rectly) that  it  is  not  usual  to  pay  an  architect 
more  than  half  his  commission  when  the 
tenders  are  accepted  and  before  any  work  has 
been  commenced,  and  dealt  accordingly. 


IT  appears  from  a recent  letter  in  the  Times, 
that  the  artistic  correspondent  of  that 
journal,  who  can  see  no  difference  between 
ancient  and  new  mosaics,  has  gained  the 
suffrages  and  sympathies  of  that  particular 
surveyor  who,  at  a meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  for  considering  the  decorative  treat- 
ment of  domes,  distinguished  himself  by  the 
suggestion  that  St.  Paul’s  dome  would  be  best 
treated  by  a coat  of  whitewash.  Arcades 
ambo  ! It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on 


whom  it  devolves,  in  the  Times  office,  to 
decide  upon  the  fitness  of  correspondents  to 
instruct  its  readers  in  art  and  architecture, 
and  how  the  decision  is  arrived  at. 


NOTES  IN  KENT, 

WITH  THE  ARCniTECTDRAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION.* 

On  Wednesday  (the  11th)  the  first  place  on 
the  programme  was  Penshurst,  the  way  to 
which  lay  through  Hadlow,  whero  there  is  a 
lofty  prospect-tower,  perhaps  200  ft.  high,  built 
earlier  in  the  century  by  the  then  owner  of  the 
house,  and  coated  from  top  to  bottom  in  cement. 
It  might  serve  as  a good  advertisement  for  the 
cement-makers,  since  there  is  not  a flaw  visible, 
but  as  an  architectural  feature  it  can  only  excite 
wonder  and  derision.  Penshurst  is  too  foil  of 
interest  to  be  properly  treated  in  notes  such  as 
these.  It  is  a large  and  straggling  collection  of 
buildings  of  varying  dates,  picturesque  and 
stately  from  every  point  of  view,  surrounded  wtb. 
splendid  old  gardens,  which  stretch  away  with 
steps  and  terraces,  ent  yew  hedges,  long  alleys, 
and  straight  grass  walks,  till  they  meet  the 
ancient  trees  of  the  park.  Beyond  one  part  of 
the  enclosing  wall  lies  the  church,  which  from 
the  village  is  approached  under  a picturesque 
half-timber  cottage.  The  house  itself,  however, 
claims  chief  attention.  The  hall,  dating  from 
about  1341,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  in 
any  private  bouse,  and  speaks  of  the  great 
opulence  and  power  which  the  builder  must 
have  possessed.  It  was  built  by  Sir  John  de 
Pulteney,  who  purchased  the  manor  from  the 
De  Penchesters,  who  are  the  earliest  recorded 
possessors.  Sir  John’s  son  alienated  the  estates 
to  one  Guy  Lovain,  whose  son,  Sir  Nicholas, 
left  a widow.  She  for  her  third  husband  married 
Sir  John  Deveroux,  who  added  a large  "wing 
towards  the  close  of  the  fom'teenth  century, 
having  obtained  a licence  to  build  and  embattle 
here  in  1392.  After  his  death  the  estates 
passed  through  many  hands,  till  they  came  to 
their  most  illustrious  possessors,  the  Sidneys. 
Edward  VI.  in  1552  granted  Penshurst  to  his 
tutor,  Sir  William  Sidney,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  at  Flodden  Field.  Sir  William 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  estates,  as  he  died  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sir  Henry,  to  whom  we  owe  nearly  all  the  later 
buildings.  These  are  all  of  brick,  while  tbe 
older  buildings  are  of  stone,  and  the  two  mate- 
rials, under  the  kindly  hand  of  time,  combine 
to  form  the  most  beautiful  masses  of  colour. 
The  buildings  of  the  Sidneys  may  be  recognised 
not  only  by  their  material,  but  by  the  heraldic 
arms  and  cognisances  with  which  that  family 
adorned  all  that  they  built.  Penshurst  baa 
always  been  a lovely  place.  Even  when  the 
brick  buildings  were  new  the  air  of  antiquity 
remained,  and  Ben  Jonson  sang  their  praises, 
along  with  those  of  the  orchard  and  the  garden, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  noble  Sidney  who  lived 
there  : — 

“ Now,  Penahurst,  thej  tbat  will  proportion  thee 

IVilh  otlier  edifices,  when  they  see 

I'hose  proud  ambitioue  heaps,  and  nothing  else, 

Way  say,  their  lords  have  built,  bnt  thy  lord  dwolla.” 

Sir  Henry  married  Lndy  Mary  Dudley,  sister 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  the  alliance  is  recorded  in  the 
buildings  by  the  use  of  the  bear  and  ragged 
staS  as  an  ornamentation  on  the  screen  in  the 
hall.  Sir  Henry’s  eldest  son  was  the  celebrated 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  succeeded  to  the  estates 
only  a few  months  before  his  early  death.  The 
architectural  history  of  tbe  place  may  be  said 
to  close  with  Sir  Henry’s  death,  for  after  that 
no  building  of  importance  seems  to  have  been 
done  till  quite  modern  times. 

Hever  was  to  have  been  visited  next,  but  the 
occupier  objected,  and  therefore  Somerhill,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  just  outside  Tun- 
bridge, was  substituted.  Somerhill  is  interest- 
ing chiefly  as  being  one  of  John  Thorpe’s  works. 
A plan  of  it,  entitled,  “ Lo.  Clanrickard,”  is  in 
hia  book  at  the  Soane  Museum.  It  was  built  by 
Richard  Burgh,  Lord  Clanrickard,  and  some  of 
the  spouts  bear  the  initials  R.  C.  and  the  dates 
IGll  and  1013.  There  is  not  much  detail  left, 
but  the  general  appearance  is  stately,  the  old 
stable-yard  is  picturesque,  and  the  new  stable 
buildings,  designed  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  are 
particularly  happy,  and  add  very  much  to  the 
whole  effect.  Tunbridge  Castle  was  visited  on 
the  way  back  to  Mailing,  but  of  this  it  may  be 
said,  as  of  Allington  and  Leybourne,  that  it  is 
* See  page  226,  ante. 
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food  for  the  archseologUt  rather  than  for  the 
architect. 

Thursday  morning  saw  the  escnrsion  on  the 
way  to  Boughton  Monchelsea.  Boughton  was 
a fine  place  once.  North  of  the  house  lay  the 
kitchen  garden,  within  a fair  stone  wall.  Oppo- 
site the  front  was  a broad  green  sward,  with 
geometrical  flower-beds  and  prim  plantations 
on  either  side,  and  a tiled  path  running  down 
the  middle  to  a bowling-green,  bounded  on  the 
further  side  by  a trimmed  hedge,  under  which 
a path  led  to  another  collection  of  parterres,  a 
little  way  down  tho  hill.  Southwards  from  the 
front  of  the  house,  a broad  green  walk  led  to  a 
detached  summer-house,  such  as  still  exists  at 
Severn  End  in  VVorcestershire.  The  house  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a court,  beyond  which 
lay  a green-court,  and  on  the  west  by  the  wood- 
yard.  Most  of  this  is  altered  now.  The 
bowling-green  has  disappeared,  and  so  has  the 
summer-house ; across  the  space  where  the 
bright  parterres  used  to  bo,  the  carriage-drive 
now  sweeps,  and  the  prim  plantations  have 
turned  into  a fine  irregular  mass  of  trees.  But 
the  wide  view  is  the  same,  and  if  ever  the 
builder  of  the  house  went  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  which  is  much  to  be 
doubted,  for  the  admiration  of  scenery  as 
scenery  is  a growth  of  the  last  century  and  a 
half;  but  if  ever  he  did  linger  on  the  prospect, 
it  must,  in  its  main  features,  have  been  such  as 
may  be  seen  to-day.  The  disposition  of  the 
nearer  fields,  no  doubt,  was  difierent  j but 
where  the  eye  ceases  to  take  in  details  it  would 
hardly  find  much  change.  The  same  green 
hop-fields,  stretched  away  to  the  distant  hills, 
varied  by  the  smoother  meadows  and  rougher 
woodland.  Eed  roofs  peeped  out  amid  the 
trees,  and  tho  same  towers  and  spires  rose  from 
the  encircling  trees,  just  as  they  do  to-day. 

The  house  itself  has  changed  with  the 
changing  times,  and  though  the  exterior  retains 
much  of  its  original  appearance,  tho  interior 
has  been  completely  altered  by  different  owners, 
and  now  is  chiefly  modern.  There  is  a good 
Queen  Anne  staircase,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
scraps  of  sixteenth-century  glass,  some  of  which 
bear  the  date  15G7,  with  the  arms  of  the  then 
possessor,  Robert  Rudston. 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  give  the 
history  of  the  manor  previous  to  the  building 
of  the  house.  The  possessor  at  that  time  was 
Robert  Rudston,  son  of  Jas.  Rudston,  who  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1528.  Robert 
Rudston  did  most  of  the  bnilding  in  the  years 
1565  and  1576,  and  his  son  Belknap  Rudston 
settled  the  estate  on  his  kinsman,  Sir  Francis 
Barnham,  from  whom,  by  marriage,  it  has 
descended  to  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Rider.  The 
church  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  but 
there  is  a good  old  lych-gate  left. 

East  Sutton  has  one  of  the  most  interesting 
churches  visited  on  the  excursion,  and  it  has 
the  rare  merit  of  being  unrestored.  The  north 
chapel,  of  Decorated  work,  is  the  best  part  of 
the  structure,  and  its  two  elaborate  windows, 
one  of  which  is  beautifully  treated  on  the  inside 
as  well,  found  their  way  into  many  sketch- 
books. The  manor  of  East  Sutton  came  into 
possession  of  the  Filmer  family  by  purchase 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  as  it  has 
been  in  their  possession  ever  since,  the  church 
contains  many  of  their  monuments,  as  well  as 
some  to  the  Argali  family,  their  predecessors. 
One  or  tn-o  of  them  are  particularly  good. 

In  the  chancel  is  a large  brass  of  unusually 
late  date,  to  Sir  Edward  Filmer  (who  died  in 
1629),  his  wife,  and  eighteen  children,  the 
whole  family  being  duly  depicted  on  it.  This 
Sir  Edward  was  the  purchaser  of  the  manor. 
He  had  previously  resided  at  the  adjacent 
house  of  Little  Charlton,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  his  father,  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  but  the  date  on  tho  house  of  Little 
Charlton  is  1612.  Whether  it  is  the  original 
date,  or  a copy,  or  an  invention,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  for  the  bouse  has 
been  restored  and  enlarged.  However  this 
may  be,  Little  Charlton  was  the  first  home 
of  the  Filmers  in  this  parish,  but  when  Sir 
Edward  bought  East  Sutton  from  Sir  John 
Argali,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  he  left 
Charlton  and  took  up  Ids  residence  at  the 
manor-house  by  the  church.  Both  the  houses 
still  remain.  That  by  the  church  has  been 
enlarged  and  altered  till  little  of  the  original 
work  remains,  Little  Charlton  has  also  been 
enlarged,  but  one  wing  of  the  old  house 
remains  and  is  figured  in  Nash’s  mansions,  and 
there  are  several  features  still  remaiuing 
inside. 


Leeds  village  was  the  next  place  visited. 
Some  of  its  houses  are  very  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque, aud  date  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
vieing  in  age  with  much  of  the  castle  itself. 
The  church  is  a fine  one,  as  churches  in  this 
district  go,  and  the  earliest  parts  of  it  date  back 
as  far  as  the  Norman  period,  showing  that  there 
must  have  been  a community  here  long  before 
the  earliest  existing  parts  of  the  castle  were 
built,  unless  we  except  the  foundations,  which 
are  attributed  to  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and 
half-brother  to  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
greatest  historical  interest  of  this  neighbour- 
hood attaches,  of  course,  to  Leeds  Castle  itself, 
and  it  is  a curious  sight  to  see  an  ancient 
fortress  on  tiny  islands,  with  walls  rising  sheer 
from  the  waters  of  the  lakelet,  inhabited  as  a 
modern  residence,  with  all  the  signs  of  a well- 
kept  and  frequented  place  about  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  most  distinctly  Mediaeval  part  has  a 
ruinous  air ; the  grim  gateway  has  been  con- 
verted into  a porter’s  lodge,  but  the  remains  of 
the  machicolations  have  been  left  and  serve  to 
point  tho  comfortable  moral  that  the  world  has 
grown  more  peacefnl  since  they  were  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  unpleasant  objects 
on  unwelcome  visitors.  The  castle  must  in 
its  day  have  been  a place  of  strength.  It 


stood  on  three  islands,  of  which  two  are  now 
left.  On  the  first  was  the  barbican  and  flour- 
mill; on  the  second,  tho  gateway,  the  court- 
yard, and  part  of  the  castle  ; and  on  the  third, 
far  removed  from  the  land,  and  only  accessible 
across  the  other  two,  stood  the  bnlk  of  the 
castle  itself.  The  barbican  and  mill  are  now 
indistinguishable  ruins,  and  the  waterway  that 
dirided  them  from  the  land  has  been  filled  up. 
The  gatehouse,  too,  has  a ruined  air  about  it, 
but  still  serves  as  agatehouse  and  porter’s  lodge. 
The  court-yard  is  a broad  mass  of  turf  shadowed 
by  trees,  and  intersected  by  the  carriage-drive. 
That  part  of  the  castle  which  stood  on  the 
second  island  was  rebuilt  sixty  years  ago.  It  is 
the  third  island  that  retains  the  chief  part  of 
the  old  work.  This,  however,  has  lost  its  purely 
Medimval  character,  since  it  was  rebuilt  in 
Henry  YIII.’s  time,  and  its  appearance  is 
rather  that  of  a manor-house  than  a fortress. 
The  portion  that  was  rebuilt  sixty  years  ago 
was  the  work  of  the  possessor  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign ; the  structure  that  now  takes  its  place 
was  made  to  harmonise  with  the  earlier  work 
of  Henry  VlII.’s  time,  and  the  general  effect  is 
decidedly  good  and  stately,  though  the  detail 
is  devoid  of  interest. 

The  history  of  the  castle  is  full  of  stirring 
incident,  for  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crown,  aud  dominated  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  Kent.  William  of  Wykeham  was  at  one 
time  Chief  Warden  and  Surveyor  of  the  King’s 
Castle  of  Leeds,  but  there  is  no  work  left 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  him.  In  1512,  Sir 
Henry  Guldeford  wasappointed  by  Henry  YIII. 


Constable  of  Leeds  and  Keeper  of  the  Park,^ 
and  he  thoroughly  restored  the  castle  at  the 
king’s  charges.  It  is  chiefly  his  work  whichi 
gives  the  castle  its  present  character.  So  far 
back  as  the  year  1320,  at  an  earlier  time  thanl 
most  of  the  existing  work,  and  when,  possibly,! 
the  castle  was  not  so  elaborately  defended,  iti 
was  under  the  governorship  of  “ the  rich  Lordi 
Badlesmere,”  but  he,  “ being  puffed  up  tliroughu' 
ambition  and  his  great  wealth,”  forgot  his 
allegiance,  and  joined  with  the  Earl  of  Lan--; 
caster  aud  other  barons  who  were  discontentedil 
with  Edward  II.  The  castle  was  under  thet 
care  of  the  Castellan,  Thomas  Coleper,  whenb 
the  queen  endeavoured  to  gain  it  by  a rase,: 
feigning  a pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  and  send-i 
ing  to  the  castle  to  demand  lodging  for  berselfe 
and  retinue.  The  stout  Castellan  refused  to 
admit  any  one  without  letters  from  his  lord,  andi 
the  vexed  queen  retired  discomfited.  The  king^i 
enraged  at  the  indignity  offered  to  her,  laid: 
siege  to  the  castle  through  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Richmond,  and,  the  discontentedi 
lords  not  coming  to  the  rescue,  the  castle  finallyi 
capitulated.  The  brave  Castellan  was  hanged,-' 
Lady  Badlesmere  and  her  children  wore  sente 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  rich  lordc 
himself  was  pursued  and  finally  taken  prisoLerjJi 
and  thereafter  hanged  and  drawn  at  Cantor- 1. 
bury,  where  his  head  grimly  garnished  one  of 
the  gates. 

Some  three  quarters  of  a mile  to  the  southu 
of  the  castle  used  to  stand  the  Priory,  or  Abbey,  c 
as  it  was  more  recently  called.  It  was  grantedt 
at  the  Dissolution  to  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  andu 
after  passing  through  various  hands  came  inton 
those  of  William  Covert,  a scion  of  the  great? 
family  of  Covert,  seated  at  Slaugham  Place,  in. 
Sussex.  He  put  a new  front  to  the  house  thatb 
had  been  made  out  of  the  old  buildings,  aboutj 
the  year  1598,  and,  judging  from  a plate  in 
Harris’s  history,  it  must  have  been  a fine  pieces 
of  work ; but  the  remains  of  the  abbey  now  area 
but  scant,  and  offer  no  subjects  for  the  archi-'l 
tectiaral  pencil. 

It  is  not  far  from  the  castle  to  Holliugboume,! 
where  lie  buried  many  of  the  Colcpepers.  The' 
church  itself  is  not  of  much  interest,  but  somei 
. of  the  monuments  are,  and  the  mortuary  chapel} 
on  the  north  side  is,  perhaps,  unique  in  treat-; 
ment.  It  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the! 

, seventeenth  century.  The  walls  have  a wood; 
panelled  dado,  above  which  they  are  cased  with! 
black  marble  in  squares,  every  alternate  square:; 
having  a raised  shield,  the  plain  squares  re-i 
ceiving  the  inscription.  Only  a few  inscriptions^ 
have  been  cut,  however,  and  the  chapel  is  an 
example  of  tho  vanity  of  human  wishes,  pro-i 
vision  being  made  for  perhaps  100  burials,  andi 
only  half  a score  taking  place.  The  effect  of 
the  black  marble  is  triste,  and  detracts  from  the. 
beauty  of  tho  design,  which  is  very  suggestive.' 
There  is  a handsome  altarcloth,  worked  by  two’ 
daughters  of  Lord  Colepepper  while  he  was  in 
exile  with  Charles  IT.  In  the  village  is  a good-: 
sized  Elizabethan  house,  onco  a fine  place,  butj 
now  suffering  from  many  alterations,  one  of 
which  has  at  some  time  removed  one  entire  i 
wing. 

Wrotham  Place,  visited  on  the  last  day,  is  an  i 
Elizabethan  house  considerably  altered,  but' 
containing  many  beautiful  articles  de  vertu,' 
which  were  very  kindly  exhibited  the  visitors ) 
by  their  host.  The  church  does  not  contain; 
much  of  interest.  Of  far  greater  interest: 
is  Ightham  Church,  which  contains  several 
fine  Jacobean  monuments  to  the  Selbys  of 
tho  Mote,  and  an  exquisitely-accoutred  figure 
of  Sir  Thomas  Cawne,  also  of  the  Mote,  who  I 
died  temp.  Edward  III.,  and  left  by  his  will 
20J.  for  tho  making  of  a window  above  his 
tomb,  which  accordingly  was  done,  and  remains 
to  this  day.  The  village  of  Ightham  contains 
some  picturesque  cottages,  but  the  great 
attraction  is  the  Mote,  which  lies  about  two 
miles  away,  down  in  a valley  surrounded  by  i 
woods.  The  history  of  the  place  is  not 
thoroughly  known,  and  the  history  of  an  old 
building  is  always  important,  as  showing  by 
whom  it  was  built,  and  often  accounting  for 
features  and  ornaments  which  would  otherwise 
be  difficult  to  explain.  The  presence  of  the 
above-mentioned  Sir  Thomas  Cawne  is  not 
easily  accounted  for,  since  the  De  Hants  seem 
to  have  been  in  possession  from  before  1370  till 
Henry  YIII.’s  time,  after  which  the  estates 
belonged  to  a Sir  Richard  Clement.  From 
this  family  they  passed  through  some  Allens 
to  the  Selbys,  whose  arms  appear  in  several 
places.  Thus  much  can  be  ascertained ; 
but  the  builders  of  tho  various  parts 
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unofc  be  identified.  The  oldest  part  seems 
be  tbe  ball,  which  is  a lofty  apartment 
the  Decorated  period.  Tbe  roof  is  of  wood 
til  moulded  principals,  a curions  featnre  being 
e use  of  a finely-monlded  stone  arch  about 
e-third  down  the  length  of  the  hall.  The 
act  reason  for  the  use  of  stone  instead  of  wood 
difficult  to  fathom.  In  thetimeof  Henry  YIII. 
ere  was  a large  new  fireplace  built  in  the 
,11,  as  well  as  a new  window,  and  a private 
lapel  was  built  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
. ortyard,  thus  superseding  the  older  one  near 
16  hall,  of  which  the  crypt  still  remains.  The 
w chapel  is  of  great  interest,  since  mnch  of 
■6  original  woodwork  remains.  In  a room 
iding  off  the  stairs  to  the  chapel  is  a very 
ndsonift  Jacobean  chimney-piece.  Outside, 
l^ether  in  the  courtyard  or  looking  on  to  the 
oat  which  completely  and  closely  surrounds 
;e  house,  everything  is  picturesque.  There  is 
onework,  with  stone  mullioned  windows  j and 
ilf-timber  work,  with  wood  oriel  windows  and 
licately-carved  barge-boards;  there  are  red 
• ick  chimneys,  with  beautiful  smoky  tops,  and 
:ios8-grown  tiled  roofs  and  green  climbing 
lints ; there  is  work  for  the  pencil,  the  pen, 
d the  brush;  for  the  architect,  the  artist,  and 
.e  amateur : aud  they  all  know  it.  Few 
■uses  have  been  so  often  sketched  as  Ightham 
ote,  and  few  are  worthier  of  such  an  honour; 
lile  if  there  bo  any  to  whom  sketching  is  an 
iikDOwn  pastime,  it  is  a pleasure  merely  to 
inder  round  the  passages  and  to  bask  in  the 
nshine  before  the  great  gateway  while  gazing 
wn  into  tho  waters  of  the  moat,  and  watch- 
; the  fish  as  they  placidly  pilot  themselves 
.rough  the  weeds. 


•IE  CHESTER  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ARCH^IOLOGIOAL  INSTITUTE. 
Following  the  proceedings  of  the  opening 
iceting,  which  were  reported  in  our  last,* 
ere  was  a perambulation  of  the  city  walls, 
der  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  Thompson 
atkin  (author  of  “ Roman  Cheshire  ”) 
d Mr.  G.  W.  Sbrubsole,  F.G.S.  Ascend- 
j the  steps  at  the  Eaetgate,  the  visitors 
ioceeded  northwards,  Mr.  Watkin  ob- 
rving  at  the  outset  that  tho  existing  walls 
s undoubtedly  more  or  less  on  the  line  of 
|e  Roman  walls,  though  they  were,  in  his 
linion,  decidedly  mnch  later  than  the  period 
I the  Roman  occupation, — of  the  Edwardian 
Iriod,  in  fact.  Some  projecting  stones  at  the 
ot  of  the  enter  face  of  the  wall  near  the 
ileyards  Gate,  which  some  local  antiquaries 
ed  to  regard  as  Roman,  had  been  proved,  by 
cavation,  to  be  of  the  Edwardian  period, 
hen  this  portion  of  the  wall  was  reached,  the 
litors  descended  for  a few  moments  for  its 
imination,  Sir  James  Picton  remarking  that 
exhibited  no  signs  of  Roman  work  ; the  eba- 
3teristio  wide  mortar  joints  of  Roman  work 
ire  wholly  absent.  The  wall  seemed  to  have 
own  a tendency  to  lean  outwards  at  this 
int, — the  upper  part  still  overhangs  to  a per- 
ptible  degree, — and  tbe  projecting  stones  at 
e foot  of  tbe  wall  wore  probably  merely  put 
ere  to  prevent  the  wall  slipping  further.  The 
:v.  Prebendary  Scartli,  well  known  for  his 
Ijqaaintance  with  Roman  remains,  said  it  was 
ry  clear  that  the  masonry  of  this  part  of  the 
all  was  not  of  the  Roman  period.  Mr.  Watkin 
•ded  that  since  tbe  walls  were  built  they  had 
jen  constantly  repaired,  and  there  were  records 
' the  proceedings  of  the  “murengers”  or  wall- 
iardians.  Pointing  to  the  perishable  and 
■rishing  red  sandstone  of  which  the  masonry 
the  walls  is  composed,  Mr.  Watkin 
marked  that  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  the 
otnaus,  who  always  built  so  solidly  and  chose 
lod  materials,  would  use  so  soft  and  friable  a 
one  as  tho  red  sandstone  now  to  be  seen  in 
6 walls ; but,  even  if  they  bad  used  the  red 
ndstone,  what  likelihood  was  there  that  it 
ould,  after  the  lapse  of  1400  years,  have 
imained  to  the  present  day,  seeing  that  the  stone 
ork  of  tbe  cathedral,  some  of  it  only  erected 
lO  years  ago,  was  thoroaghly  worn  away  and 
i^cayed  prior  to  the  restoration  of  tho  cathe- 
■al  ? Mr.  Shruhsolo  remarked  that,  at  the 
tggestion  of  the  late  Dean  Howson,  an  excava- 
pii  was  made  .along  the  front  part  of  the  wall 
this  point.  The  excavation  was  carried  to  a 
;'ptb  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  but  not  a fragment  of 
biiian  work  of  any  kind  was  found.  The 
jieavation,  however,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
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plinth,  described  by  competent  arohitects  who 
had  seen  it  as  of  the  Edwardian  period.  The 
stones  of  that  plinth  were  without  mortar, 
aud  certainly  without  Roman  mortar  joints, 
such  as  were  seen  in  other  and  undoubted 
Roman  work  found  in  Chester.  The  projecting 
row  of  stones  was  not  bonded  into  the  wall 
behind,  but  formed  a mere  outer  skin,  with  no 
concrete  or  grouting  in  any  part  of  it.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  was,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  another  member  of  the  party,  that 
these  projecting  stones  were  merely  deposited 
at  tho  foot  of  the  wall  in  order,  by  their  weight 
and  bulk,  to  prevent  the  wall  slipping  down  or 
toppling  over.  The  late  Dean  Howson  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  trace 
of  Roman  work  in  that  part  of  the  wall. 
Professor  C.  T.  Newton  said  that  if  that  part 
of  the  wall  were  Roman,  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  excavation  ought  to  have  found 
some  fragments  of  Samian  ware  at  its  foot. 
Mr.  Sbrubsole  said  none  were  found,  where- 
upon Prof.  Newton  said  that  seemed  to  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  wall  was  not  Roman, 
for  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
all  their  broken  pottery  and  rubbish  over  the 
town  walla.  Mr.  Watkin,  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion, said  that  possibly  some  of  the  stones  to 
be  found  in  the  existing  wall  were  Roman,  but 
they  were  not  in  tho  positions  in  which  they 
were  left  by  the  Romans.  Passing  northwards 
along  the  wall,  the  visitors  came  to  what  is 
now  called  the  Pheenix  Tower,  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  waUs ; on  the  top  of  this  tower 
King  Charles  I.  is  stated  to  have  stood  and 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  army  on  Rowton 
Moor.  Turning  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
wall,  the  visitors  proceeded  westward,  crossing 
tbe  North-gate  and  passing  the  low  tower 
called  “ Morgan’s  Mount,”  and  the  next  one, 
called  “ Pemberton’s  Parlonr,”  which  bears  an 
inscribed  tablet  recordiug  the  names  of  tbe 
“ murengers  ” or  wall-guardians,  and  some  of 
tho  work  which  they  did.  The  inscription  is 
dated  1701.  It  was  stated  that  there  is  no 
longer  a body  of  murengers,  but  we  believe  that 
the  Corporation  undertakes  the  work  of 
keeping-up  and  maintaining  the  walls,  of 
which  the  city  may  well  be  proud,  for 
although  there  appear  to  be  good  grounds 
for  abandoning  the  local  tradition  that  the 
walls  as  now  existing  are  Roman,  Chester 
will  remain  unique  as  the  largest  city  in 
the  United  Kingdom  completely  surrounded  by 
walls  dating  from  Medimval  times.  The  ques- 
tion being  asked  whether  there  was  a fosse 
outside  the  wall,  a reply  was  given  in  the 
affirmative,  and  it  was  stated  that  for  the  canal 
which  now  skirts  the  north  wall,  the  line  of  the 
fosse  was  partly  utilised,  the  fact  being  that 
tbe  contractor  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal  was  agreeably  surprised  and  pecuniarily 
benefitted  by  the  discovery  that  a great 
deal  of  the  cutting  through  the  rock  which 
he  had  anticipated  and  estimated  for  had 
been  done  centaries  ago.  Near  the  two 
towers  last  named,  and  before  the  present 
north-western  corner  of  the  walls  and  the 
picturesque  Water  Tower  were  reached,  Mr. 
Watkin  pointed  out  what  he  believed  to  be  tbe 
point  where  the  western  wall  of  the  Roman 
castrom  had  originally  terminated,  for  in  a field 
now  enclosed  within  the  walla  Roman  inter- 
ments had  been  found,  and,  as  was  well  known, 
Roman  interments  were  always  extra-mural. 
The  Rev.  Precentor  Yenahles,  remarking  on 
this,  said  that  tho  same  thing  bad  occurred 
at  Lincoln,  whore,  as  the  population  of  the  city 
extended,  the  wall  was  carried  further  down 
the  slope,  in  a manner  almost  identical  with 
what  had  evidently  been  done  at  Chester,  aud 
parallel  with  tbe  first  wall.  Arrived  at  the 
Water  Tower,  the  visitors  descended  into  an 
enclosure  to  examine  a Roman  hypccaust  found 
beneath  an  old  building  in  Bridge-street.  The 
pillars  are  stated  to  be  arranged  on  tho  same 
plan  and  at  the  same  distances  apart  as  they 
were  when  discovered.  They  were  when  found 
covered  with  large  tiles  (some  of  which  are 
preserved),  which  carried  a thick  coating  of 
concrete.  Tbe  pillars,  or  pylcB,  of  the  bypo- 
caust,  it  should  be  observed,  are  of  stone,  and 
not  of  tiles  superposed  to  give  the  requisite 
height.  They  are  monolithic,  bub  diminished 
in  the  centre  so  as  to  allow  as  much  space  as 
possible  for  the  passage  of  the  hot  air.  In 
answer  to  Professor  Newton,  Mr.  Sbrubsole 
said  that  the  tessela?  were  laid  upon  concrete, 
fine  at  the  top  and  coarser  underneath.  Pro- 
fessor Newton  said  that  was  according  to 
the  Vitruvian  formula.  Ascending  to  the 


wall  again,  the  visitors  proceeded  southwards, 
having  the  large  open  space  used  as  a race- 
course on  their  right  hand,  between  the  city 
wall  and  the  river  Dee.  The  low-lying  nature 
of  the  ground  here  was  pointed  out,  and  it  was 
stated  that  at  one  time  the  whole  of  this  low 
ground  was  under  water,  which  came  up 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  west  wall,  as  it  does  now 
on  the  south  and  south-east.  In  corroboration 
of  this  statement  it  was  pointed  out  that,  not 
long  ago,  in  digging  some  foundations  forthe  new 
gasworks,  a pig  of  lead  was  found  23  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  surface,  and  bearing  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Tespaaian;  it  was  dug  up  under 
such  conditions  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it 
must  have  fallen  overboard  or  been  thrown  into 
the  water  from  a vessel  passing  over  the  site. 
Additional  evidence  of  the  nearer  approach  of 
the  waters  to  the  walls  at  one  time  was  shown 
by  the  position  of  the  Watergate,  at  the  foot  of 
Watergate-street,*  and  by  other  traces,  such 
as  the  appellation  of  “ The  Yacht  ” to  an  old  inn 
just  within  the  walls,  of  the  close  contiguity  of 
the  water  at  one  time.  At  a point  of  the  wall  a 
little  further  south  another  lot  of  projecting 
stones  were  seen  at  tbe  foot  of  the  outer  face 
: of  the  wall  towards  the  Roodee.  Here  a dis- 
cussion ensued  similar  to  that  which  arose  over 
the  projecting  stones  found  near  the  Kaleyards 
Gate,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  being  the  same, 
viz.,  that  this  masonry  was  not  Roman,  but 
that  the  stones  had  been  deposited  where  they 
are  now  seen  as  a rough-and-ready  engineering 
expedient  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  wall  proper. 
Going  southwards,  towards  Grosvonor-street, 
tbe  party  was  about  to  continue  the  perambula- 
tion of  the  walls  southward,  past  tho  Castle  and 
prison,  over  the  Bridge  Gate,  and  then  east- 
ward vid  the  “Wishing  Steps”  to  tho  East 
Gate,  when  a smart  shower  brought  this  plan 
to  a premature  close,  and  the  visitors  hurriedly 
took  refuge  in  the  admirable  Grosvenor  Mu- 
seum, of  which  we  are  able  to  give  a view 
aud  plans  this  week.  Here  Mr.  Sbrubsole, 
Mr.  Watkin,  and  Professor  McKenny  Hughes 
explained  some  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibits  of  an  archmological  character.  Mr. 
Shrubsole,  who  is  the  Hon.  Curator  of  the 
Museum,  has,  we  may  hero  mention,  published 
an  excellent  illustrated  catalogue  f of  the 
Roman  altars  aud  inscribed  stones  in  the 
Grosvenor  Museum,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  dwell  at  length  on  this  part  of  tho 
afternoon’s  proceedings.  Meanwhile,  another 
party  perambulated  tbe  walls  southwards  from 
the  Eastgate,  and  the  intention  was  that  when 
the  two  parties  met  they  were  to  change  guides  ; 
but,  as  in  most  other  arrangements  of  tbe  kind, 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  result  in 
practice  was  not  a success,  however  well  it  may 
have  looked  upon  paper.  Possibly  the  rain  was 
to  blame  for  this.  Another  party  traversed 
some  of  the  old  streets  of  tbe  city,  examining 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  bouses  and  the 
“Rows.”  One  or  two  very  good  crypts  were 
seen,  notably  one  in  Watergate-street,  now  in 
the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Quellyn  Roberts  & 
Co.,  wine  merchants.  This  crypt  is  very  large 
and  in  excellent  preservation,  and  its  present 
owners  and  occupiers  are  justifiably  proud  of  it. 
Occasion  was  taken  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  to  point  out  that  those  crypts  were  very 
common  in  Mediaeval  times  under  houses  of 
large  size  ; they  were  used  for  storage  purposes, 
and  the  common  notion  that  they  were  neces- 
sarily of  ecclesiastical  origin  was  a mistaken 
one. 

When  tbe  rain  had  abated  the  visitors  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-on-the-Hill, 
or  St.  Mary-super-Montem,  anciently  called  St. 
Mary  de  Castro.  Here  the  Rev.  H.  Grantham, 
the  rector,  received  tho  visitors,  and  described 
the  church,  about  which  we  will  say  more  next 
week. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  delivered 
bis  address  as  President  of  the  Historical  Section, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last,  and  on  tbe  motion  of 
tho  Rev.  Precentor  Venables,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Peacock,  F.S.A.,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Dr.  Freeman  for  his  address. 

On  Wednesday,  as  before  mentioned,  Valle 
Crucis  Abbey,  Wrexham,  and  Chirk  Castle  were 
visited,  but  of  this  excursion  and  of  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day  we  must  defer  a more 
detailed  <acconnt  until  next  week. 

In  the  evening  tho  Antiquarian  Section  was 


• The  WalerQate  is  situate  about  midway  in  ti  e face  of 
the  west  wall,  aud  some  little  distauG-  from  the  water  mw. 
It  must  not  be  ooufounded  with  the  Water  Tower,  wt  c'l  is 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  walls, 
t Ches'er;  Pbillipson  & Qolder,  Eastgate-row. 
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opened  by  the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Section,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  in  the 
course  of  an  earnest  and  able  plea  for  the  pre- 
servation of  old  records,  especially  manorial 
court-rolls,  said, — No  one  who  has  not,  as  I have 
done  in  past  years,  spent  days  and  weeks  over 
this  sort  of  muniment  can  at  all  realise  the 
immense  amount  of  local,  historical,  and  genea- 
logical material  which  lies  hid  in  the  presses 
that  contain  the  court  rolls.  Speaking  to 
antiquaries,  I need  not  apologise  for  a little 
enthusiasm  in  genealogical  research.  The 
anciently  renowned  and  great  historical  honses 
have  their  pedigrees  in  the  College  of  Arms, 
but  a great  proportion  of  those  anciently 
renowned  and  great  historical  houses  have 
done  their  work,  become  extinct  in  the 
male  line,  and  left  only  a thin  traceable  line 
oven  in  the  noble  families  of  to-day.  Other 
great  houses  are  springing  up  and  having  their 
day,  both  in  England  and  in  the  colonies  and  in 
America.  And  the  instinct  of  lineage  is  a very 
strong  instinct,  and  however  prond  a man  may 
be  of  having  made  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
and  being,  as  it  is  said,  his  own  ancester,  every 
man  who  does  so  rise  as  to  wish  his  descendants 
to  look  back  gratefully  to  him,  will  have  some 
slight  wish,  I think,  to  realise  the  fact  that  he 
himself  has  sprung  from  honest  parents,  and 
will  pay  some  attention  to  the  growth  and  con- 
tinuity of  his  own  family.  I wish  that  parish 
registers  were  oared  for  as  they  should  be. 
They  are  certainly  much  better  cared  for  than 
they  used  to  bo,  and  there  is  no  wholesale 
destruction  going  on  amongst  them.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  Court  Rolls — whole 
series  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  booksellers’ 
catalogues  at  waste-paper  prices.  In  these 
days,  when  champagne  can  be  made  from  pe- 
troleum, to  what  base  uses  might  old  parchment 
be  put ! Just  think  that  in  a glass  of  jelly  or  a 
basin  of  soap  you  may  be  swallowing  the  proof 
of  your  descent  from  one  of  the  barons  of 
Hagna  Charta,  or  from  one  who  drew  his  how 
at  Hastings.  His  lordship  concluded  : — Brother 
antiquaries,  we  have  not  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge  to  ourselves ; there  are  critics  who 
call  anything  that  they  do  not  know  them- 
selves,— a sufficiently  wide  material  in  truth, — 
“old  rag  bags,”  and  there  are  politicians  who 
think  it  a real  blessing  to  mankind  to  destroy 
anything  that  is  old ; do  nob  let  them  retort 
upon  us  that  the  sole  object  of  antiquarian  re- 
search is  that  which  is  of  no  use,  but  is  ready 
to  vanish  away.  There  is  a correlation  of  all 
historical  and  scientific,  theoretic  and  scientific 
research,  of  all  modes  of  research,  in  fact.  But 
both  altogether,  and  each  one,  requires  sym- 
pathy, patience,  modesty,  and,  I may  add,  a 
little  grain  of  scepticism,  such  as  is  content,  in 
all  matters  that  depend  on  discovery,  with  a 
little  less  than  perfect  infallibility. 

In  the  same  section,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne 
followed  with  a paper  “ On  Early  Sculptured 
Stones  in  Cheshire.”  Papers  by  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor  and  Sir  James  Picton  were  read  in  the 
Historical  Section.  To  theso  we  may  return. 

As  we  briefly  mentioned  last  week,  the 
Architectural  Section  was  opened  on  Thursday, 
August  12Dh,  by  an  address  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Section,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  began  by  warning  his 
hearers  that  they  must  nob  expect  from  him 
any  very  solid  contribution  to  the  great  edifice 
of  human  learning  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  Institute  gradually  and  secorely  to  build  up. 
He  said  he  wished  rather  to  pat  forward  a few 
suggestions  as  to  the  working  of  the  machine, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  that,  as  President  of  that 
Section,  ho  occupied  somewhat  the  same  posi- 
tion as  those  useful,  though  bumble,  individuals 
in  great  manufactories  whose  business  it  was  to 
oil  the  wheels.  The  subject  of  architecture, 
which  was  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing, was  a strangely  varied  as  well  as  a most 
important  one  ; for  architecture  presented  itself 
in  so  many  relations,  it  bad  so  many  different 
aspects.  The  first  and  greatest  distinction  to 
be  drawn  was  that  between  the  architecture  of 
the  past  and  the  architecture  of  the  future. 
Then,  too,  architecture  was  at  the  same  time 
Boch  a practical  thing,  and  it  was  an  artistic 
thing  too.  In  all  those  aspects  the  relations  of 
architectnre  to  archmology  came  in  to  assist  in 
the  solution  of  various  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  was  very  difficult  indeed.  That  ought  to 
be  an  object  to  bo  borne  in  mind  when  the 
members  of  the  Institute  met  together  to 
exchange  notes  or  to  mourn  over  what  they 
deemed  to  ho  vandalisms.  Now  what  was  the 


position  of  the  archseological  architect  ? Was  he 
always  popular,  and  was  he  doing  good  work  ? 
Whether  he  was  popular  or  not,  he  was  doing 
very  useful  work,  and,  perhaps,  even  if  he  was 
unpopular  as  an  architect  he  was  doing  useful 
work  as  an  archeologist.  Bnt  there  was  one 
great  difficulty  staring  them  in  the  face.  The 
practical  character  of  architecture  made  it 
necessary  for  the  architect  to  concern  himself 
with  the  building  of  dwellings  in  which  a man 
could  live  without  being  perpetually  in  danger 
of  catarrh  or  blood-poisoning.  The  architect 
must  also  build  temples  to  worship  in,  but  those 
temples  must  be  so  planned  and  arranged  as  to 
conform  to  the  religious  instincts  and  wants  of 
those  who  were  to  worship  in  them.  It  had 
also  to  be  home  in  mind  that  while  we  had 
only  a certain  acreage  in  England,  there  was  a 
large  and  growing  population.  iSo  the  new 
wants  of  civilisation  made  things  apparently 
dangerous,  which  had  formerly  been  overlooked. 
Woe  to  them  all  if  they  did  not  do  justice 
to  those  matters.  Opposed  as  he  was  to  the 
sacred  legacy  of  the  past,  in  the  shape  of 
bnildings  religious,  secular,  and  domestic, 
which  gave  us  such  a real  idea  of  the  life 
of  our  ancestors,  being  needlessly  frittered 
away,  he,  nevertheless,  recognised  that  the 
architect  had  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
future,  and  the  requirements  which  bad  grown 
out  of  the  triumphs  of  science.  There  was 
an  awkward,  ugly  word  which  had  bpen  in- 
vented of  late  years ; but  it  was  a blessed 
word  in  some  respects,  because  it  meant  health 
and  long  life.  That  word  was  “ sanitation.” 
Sanitation  stared  us  in  the  face  everywhere. 
How  were  we  to  go  on  without  sanitation  ? And 
how  was  sanitation  to  he  enforced  without 
detriment  to  the  old  and  the  picturesque  ? Those 
were  questions  with  which  we  had  to  deal  in 
the  present  day.  He  was  very  well  assured, 
speaking  seriously,  that  no  greater  blow  was 
ever  struck  at  archajology,  no  greater  difficulty 
was  ever  propounded  for  solution  by  arcbajolo- 
gists,  than  when  our  sanitary  lights  passed  a 
decree  forbidding  the  continuation  of  the  old 
dear  domestic  cesspool.  As  long  as  the  cesspool 
existed  the  old  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  houses' 
of  the  country  were  comparatively  free  from 
molestation.  But  now,  what  was  the  first  thing 
that  happened  when  a man  came  into  possession 
of  an  old  Tudor  house  ? Did  he  content  him- 
self with  admiring  the  carving?  Did  he  sit 
down  to  table  in  the  hall  with  hii  hat  on  his 
head  and  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  period 
to  which  the  house  belouged  ? He  might  do 
all  that  and  much  more  with  the  most  archmo- 
logical  accuracy.  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort, 
however,  but  called  in  the  sanitary  engineer, 
who  tore  up  floors,  pulled  down  panellings,  and 
generally  distnrbed  and  more  or  less  destroyed 
what  was  old.  In  the  case  of  some  old  moated 
grange,  perhaps,  an  iron  tube  would  be  carried 
across  the  moat  in  order  that  the  moat  might 
not  become  the  rich  receptacle  of  all  the 
treasures  of  the  house.  He  could  imagine  Mr. 
Stevenson,  or  some  other  delineator  of  the 
grotesque  and  horrible,  telling  some  such  story 
as  this: — “A  very  good  3’ouDg  man.  a very 
enlightened  young  man,  had  a visit  one  morning 
from  a fairy,  and  the  fairy  tells  him  that  some 
grand  old  mansion  (say  Haddon  Hall)  had  been, 
in  a fib  of  capricious  generosity  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  handed  over  to  him,  with 
sufficient  means  to  keep  it  up.  We  can  imagine 
such  a yoong  man,  fall  of  archccological  enthu- 
siasm, what  a state  of  ecstacy  he  would  be  in  at 
being  the  recipient  of  such  a gift!  But  a 
second  fairy  comes  in  and  says: — ‘ By  the  way, 
about  that  gift.  The  house  is  given  you  on 
condition  that  yon  live  in  it!’  Now  he  is  a 
man  of  great  taste  and  a member  of  the 
Archeological  Institute.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  a man  who  is  careful  about  his  health.  So 
what  is  ho  to  do  and  bow  is  he  to  live  in 
the  Hall?  Sliall  he  live  in  the  old  building, 
with  all  its  picturesqneneas  and  discomfort,  to 
be  killed  by  catarrh  or  poisoned  by  the  cess- 
pool ? Or  shall  he  call  in  an  architect  to 
make  the  place  habitable,  and  at  the  sam.e 
time  something  very  different  to  what 
it  was  in  Dorothy  Vernon’s  time  ? For 
to  make  such  a place  fit  for  the  con- 
ditions of  modem  life  would  be  to  min  it 
by  internal  changes,  and  hardly  less  so  by 
the  addition  of  excrescences  which  would 
alter  the  aspect  of  the  place  almost  beyond 
recognition.  Whatever  be  did,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  he  would  be  the  object  of  the  vitu- 
peration of  all  archaBologists,  who  would  regard 
him  as  a Vandal.”  He  gave  them  that  little 


parable  of  the  Squire  of  Haddon  Hall  because 
it  exactly  served  to  illnstrate  one  phase  of  th« 
problem  which  they  had  to  solve.  If  any  ot 
the  members  of  the  Institute  were  members  o{i 
a Board  of  Health,  they  would  be  the  betten 
able  to  understand  such  difficulties  as  those  t<s 
which  he  had  referred.  The  case  was,  however/ 
different  when  he  came  to  our  churches.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  churchi 
restoration,  because  he  was  an  occleaiologisfe 
before  he  was  an  archaeologist,  and  he  still, 
was  an  ecclesiologist.  No  doubt  the  eccle< 
Biologists  had  made  mistakes  half  a centuryi 
ago,  when  they  had  a trifle  less  exporienoei 
than  they  now  possessed.  In  the  old  days:: 
of  church  restoration  they  used  to  move  thei 
monuments  about  in  a most  wonderful  way; 
In  that  way  they  incurred  a good  deal  of  odiumg 
which  was  not  altogether  unmerited.  But  the: 
people  who  were  loudest  in  condemning  them- 
were,  taken  all  round,  rather  more  ignoranti 
than  they  were  themselves.  But  now  a more' 
sober,  a more  reverential  idea  of  church  rcstorao: 
^ tion  had  grown  up.  They  tried  to  be  roverentiali 
in  the  old  days,  hut  it  was  the  reverence  which 
only  took  one  point  of  view.  We  were  taughi; 
now  to  look  at  our  chnrches  all  round, — ae 
wholes.  The  question  of  church  restoratiot' 
was  now  only  a question  of  degree.  The  man 
who  could  argue  that  churches,  so  long  ai 
churches,  were  churches,  must  not  be  restoredn 
was  a man  who  would,  in  Canning’s  wordar. 
“ say  anything.”  The  question  should  alwayf: 
be,  “What  is  the  least  that  can  be  don(i 
to  bring  out  the  uses  of  the  churches,  t< 
make  them  useful  and  yet  to  preserve  thi 
arehiuological  features?  He  remembered  i 
Collegiate  church  in  the  West  of  Englanc 
which  was  some  years  ago  restored  by  onit 
of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastical  architeota 
of  his  day,  who  ruthlessly  altered  the  churchr 
destroyed  much  interesting  work,  and  revo- 
lutionised the  church  in  order  to  make  the 
church  more  convenient  for  current  worahipt 
That  was  a most  unjustifiable  proceeding,  bull 
it  was  a proceeding  such  as  would  not  be  darea 
again  by  an  architect  of  eminence.  The  qnes] 
tion  of  church  restoration  was,  he  repeated,  c 
question  of  degree.  Some  ecclesiologists  were; 
no  doubt,  too  revolutionary  in  their  changes; 
though  perhaps  the  archieologists  were  noD 
revolutionary  enough.  The  attrition  between 
the  two  parties  would  no  doubt  result  in  good) 
Common-sense  would  come  in  and  make  iti 
influence  felt.  The  instinct  for  the  beautifnll' 
reverence  for  the  past,  and  the  belief  in  history) 
and,  on  the  other  band,  practical  necessities! 
make  themselves  felt  and  help  to  bring  abooii 
the  happy  mean  between  the  two  extremes  OB 
over-restoration  and  no-restoration.  It  shoulu 
be  remembered  that  archmology  had  its  limits 
The  archmologist  was  not  bound,  in  the  natnn 
of  things,  to  look  upon  a house  as  a placi 
where  a man  most  live.  The  archmologis.t 
only  cared  for  the  preservation  of  an  old  liouaai 
whether  it  was  fit  to  live  in  or  not.  Then  therfl 
came  in  the  ejuestion  of  panitation.  He  die 
not  know  wliether  any  of  his  hearers  had  seen 
a drawing  some  time  a^^o  which  appeared  id' 
the  Builder,  and  which  made  a great  inipressiou 
upon  him.*  It  was  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer,  at 
artist  who  drew  as  if  he  were  an  architect.  I 
was  a representation  of  a make-believe  German 
city  of  the  most  picturesque  period  of  the 
transition  between  Gothic  and  the  Renaissancea 
a beautiful  minster  being  shown  in  the  middld 
of  the  picture,  surrounded  by  a number  O' 
picturesque  buildings,  the  Rathhaus  or  Towm 
ball  included.  But  there  was  not  a single 
human  being  to  be  seen  in  the  picture,  and  the 
streets  and  steps  of  the  houses  were  covereci 
with  a growth  of  weeds  from  long  disusen 
The  story  which  the  picture  was  supposed  tcl 
illustrate  was  that  of  a city  which  had  beeti 
entirely  denuded  of  its  inhabitants  by  some 
pestilence  or  epidemic.  In  the  middle  of  tbi 
picture,  aud  underneath  some  of  the  buildingsi 
was  the  trace  of  what,  once  a clear  and  beantifu: 
stream,  had  been  converted  into  a loathsome 
sewer, — the  main  sewer  of  the  town,  and,  nt 
doubt,  the  source  of  the  drinking-water  of  tb( 
city.  That  picture,  which  was  a most  pathetiw 
one,  teaching  a great  lesson,  did  not  receive  sc 
much  attention  at  the  time  as  it  deserved.  T( 
sum  up,  architecture  was  a pursuit  in  which 
the  variety  of  considerations  with  which  it  hatl 
to  grapple  was  so  great,  so  important,  and  id 
some  respects  so  incompatible  with  archsaor 
logical  deference  to  the  past,  that  no  one  mam 


• “ Deserted.*'  See  Builder,  vol.  ilvi.,  p,  24. 
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)r  any  one  school  of  men,  could  wholly  succeed 
c reconciling  the  architecture  of  the  past, 
!,te  architecture  of  history,  and  the  architec- 
ire  of  old  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  life, 
tith  the  architecture  of  our  present  everyday 
icial  wants. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  a 
)te  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  for  his 
)Io  and  interesting  address  was  carried  by 
iiclamation,  and  the  section  adjourned. 

I Subsequently  the  Cathedral,  St.  John’s 
■jhurch  and  the  adjacent  ruins,  and  Eaton 
all  were  visited,  and  in  the  evening  the  Mayor 
:ive  a conversazione  in  the  Town  Ilall. 

On  Friday,  Malpas,  Nantwich,  Acton,  and 
janbury  churches,  and  Beeston  Castle,  were 
•sited. 

In  the  evening,  in  the  Architectural  Section, 
ir.  G.  W.  Shrubsolc,  F.G.S.,  read  a paper  on 
The  Age  of  the  City  Walls  of  Chester.”  lie 
^marked  that  Pennaut  had  stated  over  a con- 
iF}'  ago  that  the  form  of  the  city  evinced  its 
luman  origin,  but  that  no  part  of  the  old  walls 
ilmaiued.  The  latter  remark  had  naturally 
xoked  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and 
,ien,  about  fifty  years  ago,  a zeal  was  shown 
iir  tho  preservation  of  the  local  antiquities,  for 
le  first  time  the  claim  was  advanced  that  a 
r'gepartof  the  north  wall  on  tho  east  side  of 
je  Korth-gate  was  Homan  work  in  situ.  Since 
at  time  it  had  figured  as  such  in  standard 
;')rks,  although  considerable  discussion  had 
lisen  upon  the  point,  which  was  a most  interest- 
' one,  and  one  that  the  last  quarter  of  a ceu- 
ry  had  given  greater  facilities  for  rightly 
clging  than  any  ))rovious  period.  Mr.  Shrub- 
le  continued, — During  that  interval,  large 
Wtions  of  the  wall  have  been  laid  open  for 
icessary  repairs.  Besides  this,  many  excava- 
uis  have  been  purposely  mado  at  the  base  of 
a wall,  at  the  more  interesting  points,  to 
;certain  its  peculiarities  and  character.  In 
aling  with  the  age  of  the  walls  it  is  my  in- 
lation  to  limit  my  remarks  to  one  period 
•rolved  in  the  question  raised  by  Pennant. 

■ les  any  part  of  the  Roman  wall  still  exist  in 
■e  present  walls  of  Chester  ? It  were  profitless, 
d it  is  well-nigh  impossible,  to  judge  by  mere 
ifpearance  of  the  age  of  a structure,  on  the 
iiole  so  destitute  of  distinctive  arcbitectnral 
ijitnres,  which  has  had  to  be  repah-ed  or  re- 
I jdulled  every  century  or  two.  Among  much 
at  is  uncertain,  one  period  we  know  stands 
aminently  forward  for  distinctive  recog- 
cion  in  the  use  of  stone,  tiles,  and  mortar 
I its  constructive  work,  which  enables  us 
i distinguish  it  from  all  others.  I allude 
•i  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation 
Britain.  The  position  that  I take  up  on 
•is  question  is  opposed  to  the  modern  view, 

I lieviug  that,  however  pardonable  may  be  the 
lim  for  the  Roman  age  of  any  part  of  the 
■.j  walls,  it  is  one  not  borne  out  by  anything 
he  seen  there  at  the  present  time.  It  is  an 
■?raent  not  without  value  iu  this  case  that  the 
dost  writers  on  the  subject,  such  as  Camden, 
ennant,  Ormerod,  Tyson,  and  Henshall,  make 
1 such  claim  for  the  walls.  The  opinions  held 
O’  those  writers,  and  even  older  ones,  might  be 
: mmarised  in  the  words  of  Ormerod: — ‘The 
alls  of  Chester  follow  tlie  outline  of  the 
omau  work,  and  probably  stand  on  the  Roman 
undation.’  On  the  general  subject,  it  maybe 
lid  that  historical  evidence  is  against  the 
.’obability  of  any  portion  of  the  Roman  wall 
.iing  extant.  The  facts  bearing  on  the  case 
le  that,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
ko  Britons,  Danes,  and  Saxons  each  in  turn 
■jsailed  the  wallsand  helped  on  their  demolition, 
laving  them  for  Ethelfreda  to  rcbnild,  and,  it 
Aid,  enlarge.  Again,  we  find  in  Norman  times 
a imperative  order  was  issued  for  the  rebuild- 
ig  of  tho  walls,  to  be  followed  by  a fine  for  non- 
ippearance  on  the  part  of  holders  of  land, 
lor  their  history  during  the  next  500  years  the 
latent  Roll  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  state 
f dilapidation  into  which  they  had  fallen  from 
atural  decay  and  intestinal  strife.  Subse- 
uently,  in  the  Civil  War,  the  walls  suffered 
evereiy,  serious  breaches  having  been  made  on  ' 
.pe  face  of  the  wall.  In  this  condition  they 
jimaiued  until,  as  the  inscription  on  ‘ Pember- 
f>n’s  Parlour’  tells  us,  ‘In  the  eighth  year  of 
ijie  reign  of  Queen  Anno  divers  wide  breaches 
h the  walls  were  rebuilt  and  other  decays 
,'ierein  were  repaired,  2,000  yards  of  the  pave- 
ment were  now  flagged  or  paved,  and  the  whole 
epatred,  regulated,  and  adorned  at  the  expense 
f 1,000J.  and  upwards.’  From  this  time  a 
rifling  tax  ou  Irish  linen  imported  into  Chester 
rovided  a sufficiently  ample  fund  to  keep  the 


walls  in  good  repair.  Under  any  circamstances 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a perishable 
stone  of  the  nature  of  our  sandstone  should 
have  held  together  as  a structure  for  1,600 
years.  It  is  not  even  credible  that  200  or  300 
yards  of  it  should  have  remained  intact.  Ic 
is  far  more  probable  and  consonant  with 
observation  that  there  may  have  not  been 
one,  but  four  walls,  in  the  space  of 
time  over  which  its  existence  has  been 
spread.  Proceeding  to  examine  tbe  parts 
of  the  wall  for  which  a Roman  origin  is  set  np, 
Mr.  Sbrubsole  referred  to  the  group  of  large 
stones  found  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  near 
Biackfriars,  midway  along  the  Roodee.  One 
fact  alone,  he  said,  disposed  of  its  claim  to 
Roman  origin.  Tho  base  of  the  stones  rested 
upon  a quicksand  which  was  the  bed  of  the  old 
river.  To  have  neglected  the  solid  ground 
above,  and  to  have  built  the  wall  of  tbe  Castra 
on  quicksand  in  a hole  50  ft.  below  the  level, 
was  a mode  of  proceeding  ho  could  not  imagine  , 
any  military  engineer  capable  of,  least  of  all 
a Roman  engineer.  In  examining  the  reputed 
Roman  work  at  the  Kaleyards,  he  accounted  for 
the  single  course  of  stones  there  found  by  the 
fact  that  some  centuries  ago  tho  city  wall 
stood  on  tho  spot  where  these  stones  now 
stand.  The  foundation  of  clay  jjroved 
treacherous,  aided  by  tho  loose  ground  of  tho 
fosse  in  front  and  tho  outward  thrust  of  the 
ground  of  tho  churchyard,  and  these  causes 
proving  too  much  for  the  stability  of  the  wall, 
it  was  pushed  outwards  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  nselcss,  and  it  was  dismantled,  tho  base 
being  left  in  the  place  where  it  was  found,  and 
the  new  wall  built  inside  the  old  one.  The 
Roman  work  par  excellence  of  some  authorities 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  east  side  of  the  Northgate, 
between  it  and  King  Charles’s  Tower.  Owing 
to  certain  clearances,  the  wall  was  now  to  be 
seen  under  exceptionally  favourable  circum- 
stances, but,  looking  to  the  work  as  a whole 
from  the  base  to  the  top,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  for  genuine  Roman  work  it  presented 
several  anomalies,  if  not  unique  features.  They 
were  supposed  to  see  here  a wall  which,  from 
the  plinth  to  tbe  cornice,  was  believed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  Castrum  which  encircled  Deva 
on  that  side.  The  base  had  a very  English- 
like  look  about  it.  Tho  irregular  size  of  the 
stones,  large  and  small  intermixed,  had  not 
the  characteristic  appearance  of  Roman 
work,  and  the  whole  was  crowned  by  a 
cornice,  an  unparalleled  example  so  far  as  the 
walls  of  Roman  castra  in  England  were  con- 
cerned, and  more  nearly  allied  to  tbe  debased 
Classic  cornices  to  be  seen  in  the  front  of  some 
of  the  gabled  houses  in  Bridge-street  of  the 
Jacobean  age  than  anything  Roman.  In  1884  a 
number  of  excavations  were  mado  in  order  to 
examine  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  when  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a singular  absence  of 
everything  Roman  about  it,  while  all  its  affini- 
ties bespoke  its  connexion  with  tbe  work  of  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries.  Other  structures 
in  the  city,  such  as  Julius  Cmsar’s  Tower  at  the 
Castle,  aud  the  Old  Shipgate  near  the  river,  had 
been  spoken  of  as  Roman,  but  after  very  super- 
ficial examination, — seeing  that  neither  of  tbe 
places  alluded  to  were  500  years  old, — they  were 
really  out  of  the  discussion,  for  most  certainly 
neither  of  the  spots  were  included  within  the 
Dovan  camps.  As  to  the  construction  of  the  older 
portions  of  the  walls,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  he  bad  on  various  times  seen  hundreds  of 
yards  of  the  present  wall  laid  open  for  necessary 
repair,  but  in  no  instance  had  he  seen  the 
faintest  approach  to  Norman  work  in  situ. 
After  referring  at  some  length  to  the  discus- 
sion as  to  the  material  of  which  tho  walls  were 
constructed,  Mr.  Sbrubsole  said  that  all  the 
evidence  to  band  went  to  show  that  the  Homans 
in  their  several  works  made  free  use  of  local 
stone,  as  might  he  seen  iu  Handbridge,  where 
several  hundred  yards  of  rock  bad  been  exca- 
vated, and  the  microscopic  examination  of  the 
stone  showed  that  the  stone  in  tbe  Northgate 
wall  was  identical  with  tbe  local  stone.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  warrant  for  tbe  supposition 
that  the  stone  had  been  brought  from  a dis- 
tance, and  the  wall,  therefore,  could  not  claim 
a longer  life  than  was  usual  with  a stoue  of  its 
kind.  The  way  in  which  tho  error  as  to  the 
extreme  age  of  the  walls  had  arisen  was  readily 
explicable.  If  tho  opinion  rested  alone  on  a 
passing  or  superficial  examination,  such  was  the 
extent  of  the  “ weathering  ” of  the  stoue  aud  tho 
seeming  antiquity  which  one  or  two  centuries 
would  confer  upon  it  that  it  seemed  natural  to 
infer  its  antiquity  was  great.  Looking  at  all  the 


aspects  of  the  walla,  he  was  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Pennant,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  in  the  walls  dated  farther  back  than  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 

A discussion  followed. 

On  Saturday  there  was  an  excursion  to 
Delamere  Forest  to  see  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  road  to  Maucuninm  (Manchester), 
Tarvin  Church  being  visited  en  route.  On 
Eddisbury  Hill  some  remains  of  early  fortifica- 
tions wero  examined.  In  the  evening  there 
were  sectional  meetings. 

In  the  Architectural  Section,  Mr.  I.  Matthews 
Jones,  City  Surveyor,  Chester,  then  read  a 
paper  on  “ A Roman  Hypooaust  lately  found  in 
Chester.”  He  said  that  in  June  last  the  work  of 
laying  a connecting  sewer  from  the  intercepting 
sewer  on  tho  Roodee,  to  drain  Biackfriars  and 
its  district,  was  commenced.  Having  some  years 
ago  discovered  an  interment  (supposed  to  he 
Roman)  near  the  line  of  the  new  sewer,  on  the 
outside  of  the  walla,  Mr.  Jones  said  ho  thought  it 
likely  that  the  further  opening  of  the  ground  iu 
the  neighbourhood  would  yield  other  proofs  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  the  city.  Proceeding 
onwards  from  the  Roodee,  the  excavation 
passed  through  clay  under  the  city  wall’s 
foundation.  Near  the  centre  of  the  roadway, 
at  a depth  of  13  ft.  below  the  present  surface, 
the  remains  of  a hypocaust,  in  a tolerably  good 
state  of  preseiration,  were  discovered.  The 
western  and  eastern  walls  measured  2 ft.  9 in. 
in  thickness  at  the  top,  with  a slight  batter, 
the  eastern  wall  having  a slight  batter  and 
set-offs,  and  having,  under  a layer  of  clay, 
tho  concrete  floor.  Several  pillars  aud  a 
specimen  of  the  masonry  were  cut  out,  and 
had  been  deposited  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum, 
Chester.  To  the  eye  of  a practical  man  the 
masonry  of  the  walls  of  the  hypocaust  ap- 
peared to  approximate  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  several  portions  of  the  city 
walls.  No  t^aco  of  bonding  tiles  was  found, 
though  tho  masonry  discovered  was  enclosing 
so  large  a number  of  tile  pillars.  The  plan 
seemed  to  be  that  of  a chamber  with  a semi- 
circular end,  facing  west.  The  internal  dimen- 
sions of  this  chamber,  on  the  longest  line 
exposed  to  view,  viz.,  from  west  to  east, 
measured  19  ft.  8 in.  The  width  could  not  be 
ascertained,  the  trench  being  only  2 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  the  probing  under  being  attended  with 
danger,  owing  to  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
filling-up  stuff  and  the  wet  mud  at  the  bottom. 
In  the  direction  of  the  longest  line  before  men- 
tioned there  were  the  remains  of  twelve  pillars, 
a series  of  four  of  which  supported,  for  a 
distance  of  5 ft.  3 in,,  a concrete  floor,  in 
splendid  condition,  from  G in.  to  7 in  thick.  The 
supporting  pillars  also  rested  on  concrete,  tho 
under  portions  being  of  loose  material.  These 
pillars  were  found  in  a perfect  state,  the  remain- 
ing ones  being  mox-e  or  less  destroyed,  though 
ample  portions  of  them  were  left  to  enable  one 
to  identify  their  original  position.  The  upper 
. layer  of  concrete  had,  for  the  distance  named, 
a squared,  worked  edge,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  stopped  originally  at  that  point.  Large 
tiles  abutted  against  the  same,  but  little  trace  of 
these  were  found.  The  number  of  tiles  forming 
a pillar  were  ten  in  number,  the  base  or  foot 
tile  being  10^  in.  wide,  6 in.  long,  and  2 in.  thick. 
Then  came  seven  tiles,  8 in  square,  superposed 
to  form  the  shaft;  then  the  under-cap  tile,  12  in. 
square  and  li  in.  thick;  and  then  the  upper  cap 
tile,  17  in.  square  and  2 in.  thick,  and  the 
concrete-floor-supporting  tile,  extending  from 
pillar  to  pillar,  3 ft.  square.  All  these  were 
bedded  on  each  other  with  mortar.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  pillars  found  adjoining 
the  wall  were  composed  of  stone  slabs  cub  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  correspond  with  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  tiles  in  the  other  pillars. 
Broken  flue-tiles  were  also  found  in  the  filling-np 
stuff  there,  and  a flue-tile  which  stood  vertically 
near  the  last  wall-pillar,  — whether  on  its 
original  position  could  not  be  verified,  was 
removed.  Bones,  tiles,  aud  coins  were  found 
during  the  course  of  tbe  excavation,  and 
a tile,  bearing  an  inscription,  was  handed 
to  the  Curator  of  the  Grosvenor  Museum. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  level  of  the 
bottom  floor  of  the  hypocaust  was  40  ft. 
above  Ordnance  datum,  corresponding  with  the 
present  level  of  the  street  at  the  Water-gate, 
not  many  yards  distant.  The  present  Roodee 
was  21  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  the 
present  parapet  wall  some  It  ft.  to  IG  ft.  above 
the  floor.  The  present  pity  wall  was  dibtant 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  semicircular  end 
of  the  hypocaust,  and  it  was  to  be  regretted 
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that  the  discovery  was  not  made  at  an  earlier 
date,  as  it  might  have  materially  affected  the 
conclnsions  which  had  been  come  to  aa  to  the 
extenaiou  of  the  town-wall,  aa  the  centre  of  the 
hypocaust  was  shown  to  be  distant  only  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  yards  from  the  supposed  ex- 
tended wall.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Jones  urged 
the  desirability  of  further  exploration  of  the 
locality,  and  delivered  a little  homily  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  that  the  maxim  “ Honour  to 
whom  honour”  was  not  always  borne  in  mind 
and  acted  upon  in  Chester  in  regard  to  anti- 
quarian discoveries. 

On  Monday  last  Ilawarden  Castle,  Mold, 
Caergwrle,  and  Gresford  were  visited,  and  in 
the  evening  the  concluding  general  meeting  was 
held,  as  well  as  a meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Section,  when  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner  read  a 
paper  on  “ Carnarvon  Castle.” 

On  Tuesday  last  the  visitors  proceeded  by 
rail  to  Flint,  Conway,  and  Carnarvon  castles, 
and  so  terminated  a very  successful  round  of 
meetings  and  excursions,  which  latter  were 
fortunately  favoured  with,  on  the  whole,  very 
eood  weather. 

We  hope  to  conclude  our  notes  of  the  meeting 
in  our  next. 


MANCHESTER  JUBILEE  EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  Guarantors  for 
this  Exhibition,  held  on  the  12th,  it  was  decided 
to  select  the  designs  bearing  the  motto  ; “ Small 
cost,  large  re-sale,”  wliich  were  found  to  be  by 
Messrs.  Maxwell  & Take;  and  that  the  remain- 
ing designs  be  awarded  tho  three  premiums  as 
follows: — “Expectation”  (Messrs.  Salomons  & 
Ely),  501. ; “ Vivat  Regina”  (Mr.  A.  Darby- 
shire),  301.;  “Spes”  (Messrs.  Pennington  & 
Bridgen),  201. 

The  estimated  cost  of  carrying  oat  the 
selected  design  is  32,0531.  Wo  are  indebted  to 
tho  Manchester  Courier  for  the  following  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  the  selected  design  : — 

The  building  will  be  constructed  chiefly  of 
iron  and  glass,  to  some  extent  after  the  style  of 
its  famous  prototype  at  Sydenham.  From  the 
centre  rises  a dome,  in  front  of  which,  over  the 
principal  entrances,  are  two  small  towers. 

The  architects  state  that  in  preparing  the 
plans  of  the  building  they  have  borne  in  mind 
the  suggestions  of  the  assessor  as  to  (a) 
rapidity  of  construction,  (6)  safety  from  fire, 
and  (c)  reduction  by  cost  of  re-sale.  They  had 
practically  covered  the  whole  of  the  land  off 
Talbot-road  as  well  as  a portion  of  Haysleigh, 
and  such  portions  of  tho  Botanical  Gardens  as 
were  required  to  form  tho  approach  from 
Cheater-road.  Tho  extra  area  covered,  inclusive 
of  “Old  Manchester  and  Salford,”  was  about 
40,000  square  yards.  The  plan  included  a por- 
tion of  the  Botanical  Gardens.  The  trees  about 
“Old  Manchester  and  Salford,”  the  open-air 
cn/J,  and  the  gallery  of  approach  were  care- 
fully delineated  from  actual  measurement. 
They  had  narrowed  the  new  portion  of  the  gal- 
lery of  approach  to  avoid  the  destruction  of 
some  of  the  noblest  trees  in  the  garden,  which 
must  be  sacrificed  if  the  60  ft.  gallery  was  to 
be  carried  its  full  width  to  the  main  building. 
The  new  building  is  divided  into  five  sections. 
The  general  plan  of  the  main  building  consists 
of  a lofty  nave  and  transepts  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a Latin  cross,  with  low  buildings  sup- 
porting it  on  each  side.  These  low  buildings  or 
courts  are  each  30  ft.  wide,  and  this  division 
has  beeu  preferred  above  the  usually  greater 
■width,  as  it  allows  in  each  court  side  exhibits 
and  a central  gangway.  Section  2 (machinery 
in  motion  and  processes)  is  divided  into  three 
sub-sections,  one  for  motive  power,  electrical 
machines  and  machinery  in  motion  of  a 
hazardous  description;  one  for  machinery  in 
motion  not  hazardous;  and  the  south-west 
angle  (separated  from  the  rest  by  the  nave) 
fnr  processes  not  requiring  power  and  not 
hazardous.  Tho  Section  4 occupies  tlie  por- 
tions comprising  “ Old  Manchester  and  Salford,” 
and  is  partly  used  as  a screen  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  front  towards  the  Botanical  Gardens  will 
be  faced  with  ancient  buildings  representing 
portions  of  “ Old  Manchester  and  Salford  ” or 
liistoric  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sec- 
tion 6 (fine  arts)  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
tho  building  by  fireproof  screens.  The  door- 
ways are  deeply  recessed  to  prevent  tho  spread 
of  fire.  In  Section  7 is  a music-room  150  ft.  by 
100  ft,,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  building 
with  fireproof  screens.  This  hall  is  accessible 
from  the  gardens  or  from  the  central  neve.  Ip 


addition  to  this  room  the  architects  provide  a 
band  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept, 
so  arranged  with  movable  shutters  that  the 
band  can  be  heard  either  in  the  building  or  in 
the  gardens. 

The  gallery  of  approach  from  Chester-road 
will  be  filled  with  statuary,  interspersed  with 
shrabs  and  flowers,  so  as  to  form  a striking  coup 
upon  entering.  The  entrance  from  Talbot- 
road  is  m.arked  by  a carriage  porch  the  whole 
width  of  the  street.  The  old  GO  ft.  gallery,  it  is 
added,  will  in  all  probability  be  retained  after 
the  exhibition  as  a permanent  exhibition,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  designers  propose  to  encase 
it  almost  entirely  with  glass.  The  purlins 
would  need  a little  strengthening,  bub  other- 
wise the  building  was,  in  their  opinion,  strong 
enough  for  its  purpose.  The  curved  portion  of 
the  top  would  be  covered  with  corrugated  iron 
bent  to  the  sweep.  Considering  the  valuable 
collection  that  would  be  boused  within  the 
building,  and  the  enormous  charges  made  for 
insnrauce,  which  in  this  case  would  for  building 
and  contents,  if  fully  covered,  amount  at 
least  to  4,0001.,  they  had  used  nothing  inflam- 
mable in  the  building  except  the  windows,  tho 
skylights,  and  the  outside  comice  and  the  doors. 

■ Always  bearing  the  above  consideration  in 
mind,  and  after  a careful  study  of  the  strongest 
materials,  and  searching  calculations  aa  to  the 
first  cost,  the  ease  and  economy  of  erection,  the 
value  of  the  materials  if  broken  up  and  re-sold, 
and  the  value  of  the  building  if  sold  for  re- 
erection,  they  had  decided  to  recommend  the 
use  of  gas  or  water  pipes  as  the  material  of 
which  to  construct  the  framework  of  the  build- 
ing. The  Corporation  of  Manchester  used 
every  year  an  enormous  quantity  of  gas-tnbing 
of  the  sizes  specified,  and  as  this  tubing  would 
be  improved  by  the  coat  of  paint  it  would 
receive  in  the  building,  the  cost  of  the  building 
by  its  nso  would  be  greatly  reduced  : (a)  by  the 
re-sale  value  of  the  materials;  and  (6)  the 
ease  with  whioh  the  same  could  be  constructed 
and  taken  down.  According  to  tho  plan,  the 
whole  of  the  framework  of  tho  building, 
except  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  the  dome, 
would  be  constructed  either  of  cast  or  wrought 
tubes,  including  the  pillars,  principals,  and 
purlins.  The  architects  furnish  details  show- 
ing the  method  of  construction.  All  divisions 
in  the  building,  where  not  brick,  will  be  made 
with  Johnson’s  patent  wire  and  p’aster  studding. 
Tho  outer  casing  to  the  building,  where  not 
glass,  will  also  be  made  of  this  material,  bub 
the  exposed  surface  'will  be  cemented.  The 
question  of  a fireproof  floor  being  of  para- 
monnt  importance,  it  is  proposed  to  nse 
cement  slabs,  4 in.  thick,  aa  set  forth  in 
the  details  and  the  sample  of  the  material 
sent  along  with  the  plans.  With  regard  to 
protection  from  fire,  the  architects  state  that 
they  have  so  divided  and  separated  the  build- 
ings that  the  risk  of  fire  baa  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  central  portion  of  the  building 
has  been  divided  by  four  14  in.  brick  walls  from 
the  sections  on  either  side,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
spread  of  fire.  A fire  occurring  in  one  of  the 
art-galleries,  for  instance,  could  not  possibly 
spread  to  another  gallery  or  to  the  main  build- 
ing. They  recommend,  in  addition  to  these 
and  other  precautions,  that  wide  curtains  be 
hung  between  the  brick  walls  below  tho  door 
to  within  7 ft.  of  tho  floor,  and  that  these 
should  be  dropped  down  to  the  floor  after  the 
Exhibition  closes  at  night.  On  the  subject  of 
redaction  of  loss  by  re-sale,  the'architecta  state 
that,  the  framework  of  the  bnilding  being  made 
of  iron  tubes,  nothing  but  the  special  couplings 
would  bo  waste  or  scrap.  Looking  at  the 
building’s  capacity  for  sale  or  re-erection,  the 
nave  would  form  an  excellent  workshop,  or  it 
could  be  sold  in  sections. 


lltustrEtions. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY, 
SOUTH  SHORE,  BLACKPOOL. 

HE  new  church  will  replace  an  old 
brick  building  with  galleries,  w'hich 
at  present  stands  on  the  site.  Owing 
to  ihe  surrounding  graves,  no  extension  west- 
ward was  possible,  but  the  now  building  will 
extend  much  farther  at  the  east  end  than  the 
present  one.  The  plan  cousiats  of  wide  nave 
(with  aisles  as  ambulatories  only)  and  double 
transepts. 

The  chancel  is  large  and  of  good  proportions, 


and  has,  on  the  north,  clergy  and  choir  vestn 
with  organ-loft  over  them  ; and  a chancel  aii 
arranged  as  a chapel  on  the  south.  At  : 
west  end  a gallery  for  school-children  is  p 
vided,  with  separate  approach.  The  chuii 
will  accommodate  1,000.  The  materials  u;; 
will  be  Yorkshire  parpoints  'with  red  Rainii 
stone  for  the  exterior,  with  North-country  grfi 
slate  roofs. 

The  interior  throughout  will  be  finished', 
bnff  terra  cotta. 

The  tower  (some  150  ft.  in  height)  will  bd 
prominent  object  in  the  flat  surrounding  couuti: 
and  will,  standing  on  tho  coast,  also  servo  a;: 
useful  landmark. 

Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman,  of  Bolton,  is  ' 
architect. 


DESIGN  SUBMITTED  FOR  CHELTENHd 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  plan  for  this  design  is  arranged  on  th.I 
sides  of  a quadrangle,  so  aa  to  make  the  mt 
of  the  frontage  to  High-street.  The  del 
rooms  are  placed  on  the  side  farthest  from  i 
public  road;  the  Assembly  Hall  (30  ft.  by  511 
on  the  left  hand  side  ■with  separate  entrar 
to  High-street,  if  required  for  public  gath 
ings.  This  would  deaden  the  sound  from  a 
street.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  quadrami 
is  a gymnasium  next  to  the  street,  with  Boa) 
room  adjoining.  The  class-rooms  are  easy; 
access  from  the  principal  entrance,  assomhi 
hall,  head  master’s  room,  and  play-ground, 
the  first  floor  is  arranged  a chemical  laborati 
and  lecture-room,  art  and  cast  rooms,  muses 
and  library  ; the  art-room  being  well  ligb.;t 
from  the  north.  The  caretaker’s  house,  heatit 
chamber,  and  drying-room  are  arranged  in  bit 
meut.  In  this  plan  is  a side  entrance  foracce 
to  back  promises  and  play-grounds,  also  c 
venient  arrangement  for  future  extensioini 
accommodate  100  more  boys.  The  whole! 
the  main  buildings  can  be  erected  without  t: 
turbing  the  two  schoolrooms  in  present  use.  v 
is  proposed  to  build  the  walls  of  best  red  brii 
with  stone  or  terra-cotta  dressings  with  1 
light  windows  glazed  into  stonework.  ' 
estimated  cost  is  £5,800.  The  design  isii 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Sugdcu  (Keighley),  and  Fairb'l 
& Wall  (Bradford),  architects,  and  was  e 
mitted  under  motto  “ Renaissance.” 


M.A.ESMAWR  H.'iLL. 

'Inns  extremely  picturesque  old  house** 
situated  between  Newtown  and  Llauidloee*. 
Montgomeryshire.  The  oak  quarteriuga  j 
arranged  in  greater  variety  than  is  usually  r 
case  in  this  county,  and  the  effect  of  the  wh 
composition,  standing  as  it  does  at  tho  end  c 
long  avenue  of  elms,  is  very  charming. 

The  end  gables  nre  treated  more  plainly  t ; 
the  front,  the  qnarterings  throughout  bd 
upright  and  abont  7 in.  on  tho  face,  never  trr 
than  9 in.  apart,  the  interspaces  filled  vi 
“wattle  and  dab”  work,  whilst  tho  coro 
posts  are  much  stouter,  varying  from  9 inii 
12  in.  square. 

The  interior  consists  of  a hall,  about  10 
square,  and  the  “ wainscot  parlour,”  19  ft.'- 
14  ft.  9 in.,  arranged  on  each  side  of  tho  gi,[3 
chimnej’,  the  porch,  IG  ft.  long  by  8 ft.  G i' 
wide,  connecting  the  two,  and  a fine  oak  8l.*l 
case  of  William  or  Anne’s  reign  ou  the  8id< 
the  chimney-stack  opposite  the  porch.  Mod)i 
drawing-rooms  and  kitchen  offices  are  in  ni 
rear.  ! 

There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  bnildld 
but  it  was  probably  constructed  towards!!] 
end  of  tho  si-xteenth  century. 

Tnos.  Edward  PR-iciL! 


PENARTH. 

A LARGE  farmhouse,  near  Newtown,  of' 
earlier  and  plainer  type  than  most  Montgomcl 
shire  houses,  and  picturesquely  situated  n i 
high  bank  overhanging  the  Severn,  which  fli! 
round  the  rear  of  the  house. 

The  timbering  is  very  massive,  the  arii 
posts  measuring  as  much  as  12  in.  square, 
the  cambered  beams  nearly  2 ft.  on  the  facft’’ 

The  interior  has  been  much  modernised,  li 
like  most  of  these  old  houses,  it  consisted  d| 
large  central  hall  or  common  room,  withli 
kitchen  and  offices  in  the  wing  on  the  right,:' 
a large  parlour  and  small  room  in  the  co: 
sponding  wing  on  the  left.  Cellars  and  a Isl 
milkhouse  form  R half-basement  behind. 

Thos.  Edward  PryciiI 
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PENAKTH,  NKWTOWN,  MONTGOMERYSHIRE. Drawn  by  Mr.  T.  Edward  Pryce. 


INDIA. 


AUSTRALIA. 


ENGLAND. 
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PANEL  PICTURES  IN  THE  INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  EXHIBITION. 

Executed  by  Messrs.  Doulton's  '*  Impasto  " process. 
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Ground  Plan 
Ch’osvenor  Museum,  Chester, 


Z"-  Floor  Plajn 


•ROSVENOE  MUSEUil,  CHESTER. 

: illustrate  this  week  the  plans  and  view 

0 Grosvenor  llaseum  at  Chester,  opened 
e Dnkeof  Westminster  on  the  9th  inst., 
)f  which  we  gave  a fall  account  in  our 
of  last  week. 

vill  be  seen  that  the  ground  is  of  irregular 
demanding  considerable  ingenuity  to 
ge  the  plan  so  that  the  entrance-hall 
3 give  convenient  approach  to  the  various 
tments. 

3 walls  shown  in  black  indicate  the  por- 
already  built,  which  comprise  the  class- 

1 for  the  science  and  art  department,  and 
setnre -theatre ; the  walla  on  the  ground 
lightly  hatched  show  the  portion  to  be 
hereafter,  comprising,  on  the  ground  and 
loor  plans,  museums  for  archajology  and 
al  history,  with  the  curator's  rooms,  <S:c., 


and  on  the  second  floor  the  class-rooms  for  the 
more  advanced  pupils  of  the  school  of  art 
department.  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  soon 
be  added  to  the  building. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Lockwood, 
of  Chester. 


“IMPASTO”  PANELS  BY  MESSRS. 

BOULTON  & CO. 

At  tho  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  the  west 
wall  opposite  the  turnstiles  from  Exliibition- 
road  into  the  main  entrance-hall  is  faced  with 
slabs  of  terra-cotta  painted  in  the  “Iinpasto” 
process  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Boulton 
& Co.  The  paintings  are  executed  in  coloured 
clays,  which  become  incorporated  with  the  body 
of  the  ware  in  the  subsequent  firing  and  glazing. 
Tho  joints  in  these  panels  are  made  to  follow 
the  outlines  or  leading  lines  of  the  design,  as  in 


stained  glass,  and  as  pieces  of  large  area  can  be 
safely  used,  the  total  number  of  joints  in  a 
panel  of  any  given  size  is  considerably  reduced. 
Not  only  therefore  is  the  labour  of  fixing  less 
than  in  ordinary  tile  panels  bat  the  unsightly 
straight  jointing  is  altogether  avoided. 

The  subjects  of  the  panels,  of  which  we  give 
illustrations,  are  as  follows : — Of  tho  three 
lunettes  (each  nearly  7 ft.  high  by  10  ft.  wide) 
above  tho  archways,  the  left-hand  one  (as  fixed, 
— the  upper  one  in  our  plate)  is  typical  of 
India’s  native  art,  and  represents  an  Indian 
potter  working  at  his  wheel,  while  a native 
woman  is  decorating  the  ware.  The  centre 
panel  (lowest  in  our  plate)  is  typical  of  Great 
Britain,  as  represented  in  her  manufacturing 
industries ; the  figures  are  those  of  au  engineer 
and  blacksmith.  Tho  remaining  lunette 
represents  Australia,  as  typified  by  a gold 
minor  and  a farmer. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  EXHIBITION.* 

In  no  department  of  artistic  cnlture  has 
greater  progress  been  made  in  recent  years 
than  in  the  decoration  of  the  home,  in  the 
making  boantiful  those  articles  with  which  we 
come  in  contact  at  some  point  or  other  of  our 
daily  life.  That  great  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  application  of  art  to  the  industries  of  the 
cabinet-maker  and  decorator  is  manifested  by 
the  examples  of  their  handicraft  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion. In  thematterof“art-furniture”  Edinburgh 
makers  have,  for  a considerable  period,  held  a 
high  position,  not  only  as  regards  the  artistic 
qualities  of  their  productions,  but  for  the 
substantial  thoroughness  of  the  workmanship. 
They  have,  of  course,  been  influenced  by  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  public  taste, 
but  have  avoided  running  to  extremes  and  pro- 
ducing vagaries.  A marked  departure  from  the 
practice  which  was  almost  universal  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  is  the  substitution  of  the 
solid  material  for  veneering,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  soundness  of  construction. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Eastlake’s  “ Hints  on 
llonsehold  Taste  ” may  be  said  to  have  added 
vigour  to  this  impulse,  and  to  have  banished 
the  sarcophagus  sideboards  and  horsehair- 
upholstered  sofas  and  chairs  from  the  cabinet- 
making trade.  In  regard  to  textile  fabrics  the 
progress  has  been  most  remarkable.  It  used  to 
be  a matter  of  very  great  diSiculty  to  pi'ocure 
a carpet  or  a set  of  bangings  having  the 
slightest  pretentions  to  artistic  beauty,  either 
as  regards  design,  colour,  or  texture  5 now  the 
difficulty  is  to  choose  from  the  variety  of 
beautiful  fabrics  presented  to  us. 

Looking  over  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
we  find  that,  in  several  instances,  the  manufac- 
turers have  secured  the  aid  of  a painter, 
sculptor,  or  architect,  some  of  them  ranking  as 
Academicians.  In  this  way  the  productions  are 
nob  mere  specimens  of  manufacture,  but 
axamples  of  artistic  handiwork  of  a high  order. 
Of  this  class  the  most  striking  in  the  Exhibition 
is  the  exhibit  of  Jlr.  William  Adams,  Queens- 
ferry-street,  Edinburgh  (Court  3,  No.  92-i), 
containing,  amongst  other  articles,  a carved 
oak  fireplace,  the  two  side  supports  consisting 
of  men  in  armour,  and  the  lintel  and  overmantel 
decorated  with  scenes  from  Shakspeare ; 
carved  oak  fire-place,  having  old  Scotch 
Ingle-neuk,  with  satyr  supports  and  carved 
lintel ; Chippendale  fireplace  and  overmantel 
carved  in  limotree;  carved  oak  settle  for 
entrance-hall,  &c.  The  wealth  of  boldly- 
designed  carving,  representing  scenes  from 
Shakspeare  and  Scott  in  a very  spirited  and 
artistic  fashion,  and  the  scale  upon  which  they 
are  executed,  would  make  these  articles 
objects  of  interest  and  remark  in  the  most 
sumptuous  mansion.  Messrs.  George  Dobie 
& Son,  George  - street,  Edinburgh,  in 
pavilion  in  central  court,  No.  880,  show  a 
boudoir,  study,  and  smoking-room,  “illus- 
trating the  application  of  comparatively  inex- 
pensive fittings  and  decorations  to  such  apart- 
ments in  a middle-class  house.”  The  rooms 
are  delightfully  comfortable-looking,  and  the 
subdued  harmony  of  colour  pervading  them  is 
in  every  respect  commendable.  Few,  indeed, 
are  the  middle-class  houses  where  such  satis- 
factory sumfoundings  are  found.  Next  to  this 
(No.  881),  Messrs.  John  Taylor  & Sons, 
Princes-atreet,  Edinburgh,  have  a pavilion 
fitted  up  in  a more  sumptuous  jnanner.  A 
massive  oak  sideboard,  in  the  old  Scottish  style, 
and  mantelpiece  and  chairs  to  correspond,  are 
good  in  design  and  execution.  The  chairs  were 
made  from  a design  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond, 
R.S.A.  A high-class  bedroom  suite,  in  satin- 
wood,  consisting  of  large  tbree-doored  ward- 
rbbe,  washstand,  toilet-fable,  Elizabethan  bed' 
stead,  fitted  .with  pale  bine  curtains,  &c.,  are 
admirable  of  their  kind.  The  workmanship 
of  the  best, ' and  the  material  choice.  The 
wardrobe  is  a particularly  handsome  article  of 
furniture,  and  the  graceful  drapery  of  the  blue 
brocade  hangings  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  elegant  bedstead. 

Mr.  Scott  Morton  has  made  for  himself  a 
name  as  a decorative  artist.  His  Tynecastle 
embossed  canvas,  decorative  furnitnre,  textile 
fabrics,  mantelpieces,  &c.,  exhibited  in  Pavilion 
No.  882,  sustain  his  reputation.  The  Tynecastle 
tapestry,  which  consists  of  canvas  hacked  by 
strong  paper,  is  embossed  to  any  pattern,  and 
can  be  coloured  as  desired,  and  is  his  speciality. 
Admirable  specimens  of  it  are  shown.  It  is 


See  p.  177,  anU, 


now  extensively  used,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  many  mansions,  hotels,  &c.,  thronghout 
the  country.  A specimen,  as  used  in  the  H6tel 
Metropole,  and  others,  for  shields  in  St.  Helen’s 
Town-hall,  which  are  exhibited,  testify  to  its 
effectiveness  as  a decorative  material.  There 
are  several  figure  panels  in  this  material, 
designed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Stevenson,  K.S.A.,  which 
show  that  it  can  be  applied  to  decorative  work 
of  a high  class.  Photographs  are  exhibited  of 
interiors  in  various  mansion-houses,  showing 
different  modes  of  applying  the  material ; and, 
besides  articles  of  fnrniture  of  elegant  design, 
there  is  a very  beautiful  example  of  silk 
weaving,  designed  by  Mr.  Scott  Morton,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Yarner  & Ramon,  of 
London. 

A rival  to  the  Tynecastle  tapestry  appears  in 
the  “ Coriovellum  ” of  Mr.  Thomas  Hall, 
George-street,  Edinburgh  (No.  908,  Court  3). 
The  designs  are  reproductions  of  old  Cordova 
and  Venetian  leathers,  the  material  being 
treated  in  a permanent  way  in  colours  and 
gilding,  and  coated  with  a hard  enamel, 
rendering  it  impervious  to  damp  or  atmospheric 
influences,  and  making  the  surface  washable. 
This  material  was  shown  in  the  Health  Exhibi- 
tion in  1884,  and  secured  a bronze  medal.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  because  it  is  wash- 
able and  can  bear  a great  amonnt  of  wear  and 
tear,  that  it  is  a coarse  material;  on  the 
contrary,  the  examples  exhibited  possess  highly 
artistic  qualities,  which  are  also  exemplified  in 
the  Royal  Reception  Room  in  the  Exhibition- 
buildings,  which  we  should  remark  are  furnished 
in  an  appropriate  manner  by  the  Messrs. 
Clapperton,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. 

Another  new  decorative  material  is  that 
invented  by  Mr.  Girvan,  of  the  firm  of  Brown 
& M’Laren,  Stirling-road,  Glasgow,  Court  3, 
No.  911.  Upon  Lyons  satin,  patterns  are 
printed  in  distemper,  producing  a very  brilliant 
result,  but  very  soft  and  pleasing  in  its  richness, 
something  like  shot  silk,  varj’ing  according  to 
the  light  thrown  upon  it.  The  firm  profess  to 
have  got  over  the  difficulty  hitherto  experienced 
in  hanging  a large  surface  with  satin,  the  joints 
being  as  perfectly  formed  as  in  any  well-made 
wall -paper.  Still  another  wall  - decoration 
is  the  Lincrusta-Walton  of  Messrs.  Frederick 
Walton  & Co.,  Sunbury-on-Thames,  which  is  a 
composition  of  linseed  oil  and  wood  fibre  upon 
which  figures  in  relief  are  produced.  It  has 
the  desirable  quality  of  being  waterproof.  It 
can  also  be  moulded  into  forms,  such  as  picture- 
frames,  &o.,  examples  of  which  are  shown. 

Messrs,  Jeffrey  & Co.,  of  Essex-road,  Isling- 
ton, London  (No.  919),  exhibit  some  admirable 
wall-papers,  excellent  in  design,  and  non- 
arsenical  as  to  their  colouring  matter.  Their 
exhibits  include  papers  and  embossed  leather- 
papers,  designed  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  and  filr. 
Lewis  F.  Day. 

Messrs.  W.  Woollams  & Co.,  of  Marylebone, 
London  (No.  920),  have  also  an  excellent 
display  of  non-poisonous  and  artistic  papers 
and  leather  papers,  including  “ Tergorine,”  an 
artificial  leather,  which  is  capable  of  being 
embossed,  painted,  and  lacquered. 

In  this  court.  No.  3,  are  many  other  exhibits 
well  worthy  of  attention,  bub  which  want  of 
space  prevents  us  from  referring  to  in  detail; 
we  can  hardly,  however,  leave  the  court  with- 
out a passing  glance  at  the  pair  of  large  painted 
figures  which  flank  the  carved  mirrors  and 
pictnre  frames  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ciceri  & 
Co,,  No.  900,  more  strange  than  beautiful. 


The  accompanying  sketches  are  a few 
examples  of  the  rich  store  of  interesting  emble-i 
matical  designs  which  are  to  be  found  carved' 
on  the  ancient  bench-ends  of  Cornish  churches.  ( 

The  Kilkhamptou  designs  refer  almost  ea-; 
tirely  to  the  Passion,  those  of  Launcelles  to 
the  Resurrection.  In  the  former,  we  have  (inf 
addition  to  the  figures  of  bishops)  the  ladderl 
and  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  hand  plucking 
out  tho  hair  (in  reference  probably  to  the: 
prophecy,  “ I gave  my  body  to  the  smitera,  and 
my  cbeuka  to  those  who  plucked  out  the  hair  ”) 
next  a peculiar  kind  of  Greek  cross,  the  bind*c 
ing  corda,  scourges,  &c. 

The  Launcelles  series  are  most  interestu^ 
aud  the  ability  of  the  artist  to  bring  his  moan-s 
ing  so  forcibly  before  us  without  once  intro-i 
ducing  a figure  is  remarkable.  Tho  first  is 
evidently  the  Conquest  of  Hell  by  the  subject- 
of  the  second,  the  Lamb  of  God ; then,  withonti 
following  the  order  in  which  they  are  hem 
placed,  we  must  read  the  subjects  in  this  waya 
— Our  Lord,  typified  by  his  banner  of  victory, ia, 
bursting  the  grave,  whose  covering  is  rollingi 
aside;  then  come  the  Three  Maries,  their  visit 
shown  by  the  three  vases  of  precious  unguents;! 
then  follow  the  four  appearances,  first  to  thei 
Blessed  Mother,  typified  by  the  fleur-de-Iys  and 
initial  ; then  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  tha 
Garden;  then  to  tho  two  disciples  at  supper  at 
Emmaus  (the  table  has  three  little  loaves  fori 
their  number)  ; lastly,  to  St.  Thomas,  “ Reaclu 
hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  aide"! 
the  Ascension  (No.  5)  concludes  the  forty  daytf.; 
life. 

These  must  be  very  early  examples,  for  they) 
are  fifteenth-century  work,  and  it  was  not  tilli 
early  in  that  period  that  the  custom  of  slating 
churches  was  introduced.  A.  G.  L.  , 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 

VISIT  TO  OXFORD,  .SATURDAY,  AUGUST  21sT. 
We  have  been  asked  to  publish  the  following 
time-table  for  the  benefit  of  members  who 
wish  to  join  in  this  visit ; — 

11-  0 a, m,— Arrive. 

Balliol  College. 

12'  0 noon  —Schools  in  High. street  (T.  G.  Jackson), 

12- 30  p.m.— Trinity  College. 


Wadham  Collee®. — (Lnneh  at  Wadham  by  invita- 
ti  >n  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson) . 

3-  0. — Bodleian  Library.— (Meet  party  arriving  by  1 p, 

train). 

316.— All  Sonls’  College. 

4-  0.— New  College. 

4-45.— St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

6'  0. — Merton  College. 

6'30. — Christchurch. 

6'45.— Keble  (Butterfield). 

Tea  and  general  look  round. 

9'  5 —Return  to  London. 

The  schools  in  High-street  and  Trinity  and 
Wadham  Colleges  will  be  visited  under  the 


CORNISH  BENCH-ENDS. 


The  Briton  Assurance  Company’s  Offied 
Buildings  in  the  Strand. — The  failure  of  thci 
Briton  Medical  and  General  Life  Associationi 
whose  affairs  are  now  the  subject  of  investigatioi: 
in  the  Law-Coarts,  has  led  to  the  sale  of  theiji 
valuable  office  buildings  inthe  Strand  and 
street,  which  took  place  last  week,  at  the  Aiictiot 
Mart,  under  a Chancery  order,  made  by  Mrl 
Justice  Kay,  Messrs.. Debenham,  Tewaon,  & Co' 
being  the  auctioneers.  The  premises  were  S"’ 


mitted  in  two  lots,  the  first  lot  offered  consist™ 

...  . 


guidance  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  the  other  build-  

ings  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Edwd.  G.  Bruton. ' Continent  would  be  complete. — Iron. 


of  the  leasehold  property  in  the  Strand,  at  t 
corner  of  Agar-street,  covering  an  area  0; 
upwards  of  2,100  square  feet.  The  premi^ 
were  stated  to  be  held  for  a term  expiring  iq 
1904,  at  a rental  of  800L  a year,  and  werr 
offered  with  immediate  possession.  The  pari 
ticulars  stated  that  a few  years  ago  a largt 
outlay  was  made  by  the  Association  on  thi 
premises,  and  that  they  were  now  well  adapterp 
either  for  an  insurance  company,  n club,  0, 
other  public  institution.  Mr.  Teweon,  th- 
auctioneer,  in  submitting  the  property,  said  it 
situation  made  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  at 
the  West-end  for  commercial  purposes.  Itwa’ 
sold  for  4,500^.  Two  houses  in  Agar-streeb 
adjoining,  were  next  offered.  They  are  heldfoi 
a term  expiring  in  1905,  at  the  annual  rent  a 
001. , and  lot  by  undor-leases  at  rents  amountiat 
to  3901.  per  annum.  They  were  sold  at  2,S0QlJ 
Propssed  Tunnel  between  Sweden  anc 
Denmark. — We  learn  that  Mr.  Alexandft 
Rothe,  an  engineer  formerly  engaged  at  th 
Panama  Canal  Works,  has  submitted  to  th 
Danish  and  Swedish  Governments  plans  for  i 
railway  tunnel  under  the  Sound,  betweet 
Copenhagen  and  Malmo,  in  Sweden.  Th 
tunnel  is  to  have  a total  length  of  7i  miles,  e 
miles  between  Aniager  and  the  small  island  0 
•Saltholm,  and  5i  miles  between  Saltholm  an 
Malniii.  The  ground  to  be  worked  is  state; 
to  much  resemble  that  in  the  English  Cbannt 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  to  offer  ir 
difficulty  in  tho  execution  of  the  work.  Tt 
cost  of  construction  ia  calculated  at  aboi 
1,200,0001.  The  Swedish  Government  ia  sw 
to  take  a great  interest  in  the  scheme, 'whi.' 
that  of  Denmark  at  present  is  more  reserver 
Mr.  Rothe  entertains  sanguine  hopes  of  i 
successful  result  of  the  negotiations;  T1 
tunnel  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  ft 
the  future  commercial  relations  between  tli 
Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the  rest  of  Europ 
if  followed  by  further  tunnelling  work;  for,  i 
after  the  greater  work  was  completed,  tunnfi' 
were  made  under  the  Great  and  Little  BeU 
through  railway  communication  with  tl 
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XiauneGllos. 


Kilkhampton.  Monoenstoiv.  Kilkhamptoii. 

CORNISH  BENCH-ENDS. — Sketched  by  Mr.  A.  G-  Langdon. 
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Inscription  on  Panels,  St.  Mu7-y’s  Chujxh,  Past  Bcrgholt. 


ESSEX  ARCH^-EOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  | 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  l!^th  inst.,  at  Ingatestone,  visits 
being  sabsequetHly  paid  to  Margaretting, 
Fryerning,  and  other  places  adjacent.  Mr.  G. 
Alan  Lowndes,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair 
at  the  opening  meeting,  and  Mr.  II.  VV.  King,  hon. 
sec.,  read  the  annual  report,  which  was  satis- 
factory in  character  so  far  as  regards  the 
position  of  the  society. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  referred  to  the  death  of  Miss  Katherine 
Fry,  of  Plashet,  who  had,  he  said,  as  stated  in 
the  report,  taken  great  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  society  since  its  formation.  With  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  society,  he  thought  that  at 
this  time  they  were  not  wanting  money  so 
much  as  able  contributors  to  assist.  He  did 
not  know  what  they  would  do  without  their  able 
friend,  the  hon.  sec.  Every  one  who  read  the 
Journal  would  see  how  much  they  were  in- 
debted to  him.  He  wished  they  could  persuade 
some  younger  members  of  the  society  to  take 
more  interest  in  it.  There  was  a great  deal  to 
learn  in  the  county  of  Essex, — there  was  not 
a single  parish  in  which  they  could  not  pick  up 
something.  That  day  they  would  see  the 
monuments  to  the  oldest  family  in  the  county, 
the  family  of  Petre.  They  would  also  see  one 
or  two  specimens  of  work  almost  peculiar  to  the 
county  of  Essex.  He  was  alluding  to  the  brick 
towers  of  Ingatestone  and  Fryerning  Churches, 
which,  he  believed,  were  the  finest  in  the 
county.  They  would  also  see  some  timber 
towers. 

Mr.  E.  Durrant  seconded  the  motion,  but 
thought  that  a meeting  of  the  society  once  a 
year  was  not  sufficient.  He  believed  that  if 
meetings  could  be  held  ofteuer,  especially  in  the 
large  towns,  they  would  be  productive  of  much 
good. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

The  Pev.  H.  T.  Armfield  proposed,  “ That  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  presi- 
dent, vice-presidents,  council,  and  officers  for 
their  services  during  the  year,  and  that  they  be 
re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  the  Rev.  H.  L. 
Elliot,  to  supply  a vacancy.” 

The  Rev.  W.  Gibbens  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  responded,  and  moved  a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Petre  and  Mr.  Coverdale 


for  their  permission  to  visit  Ingatestone  Hall, 
to  Major  Arkwright  for  permission  to  visit 
Thoby  Priory,  to  the  clergy  who  had  opened 
their  churches  for  the  inspection  of  the  society, 
and  especially  to  the  Rector  of  Ingatestone  for 
the  use  of  the  school-room  in  which  that  meeting 
was  held. 

The  motion,  on  being  seconded  by  Mr.  King, 
was  carried. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Mayor  of  Colchester  (Mr.  Henry  Laver) 
and  ilr.  George  .Toscelyne  for  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Chancellor  seconded  the  motion.  In 
alluding  to  remarks  which  had  been  made  in 
reference  to  the  laying  down  of  tombstones  in 
churchyards,  he  said  that  the  matter  of  church- 
yards had  excited  a good  deal  of  attention  in 
many  places.  His  own  opinion  was  that  nothing 
looked  much  worse  than  tombstones  lying  about 
in  all  directions.  He  thought  that  many  tomb- 
stones were  better  preserved  by  being  laid  flat. 
He  was  about  to  bring  out  a work  of  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sculptural  monu- 
ments of  Essex  previously  to  1700.  When  he 
commenced  the  work  he  thought  that  100  sheets 
of  drawing  would  cover  the  whole  subject,  but 
he  had  now  got  to  140,  and  seemed  to  have 
almost  as  much  to  do  yet.  Some  of  them  were 
of  immense  interest.  He  had  found  tombs  of 
different  members  of  the  same  family  scattered 
all  over  the  county,  and  when  he  had  got  them 
all  together  he  bad  really  compiled  a little 
family  history.  It  was  very  interesting,  too,  to 
study  the  different  attitudes  in  which  the 
figures  were  placed  on  the  monuments.  They 
conldbe  traced  from  the  devout  position  of  the 
Crusaders  to  the  leisurely  way  in  which  the 
statues  were  placed  on  the  tombs  in  the  times 
of  the  Stuarts.  Some  of  the  works  were  very 
beautiful,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  at 
one  period,  especially  from  about  1600  to  1650, 
there  must  have  been  a factory  almost  of  these 
tombs.  They  appeared  to  be  all  designed  by 
one  man. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  a memorandum 
drawn  up  by  a committee  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  preservation  of  court  rolls 
and  other  manorial  documents.  The  memoran- 
dum stated  that  the  vast  amount  of  light  which 
the  apciept  court  rolls  apd  other  deeds  apper- 


taining to  the  numerous  manors  in  this  country 
threw  upon  the  habits  and  civilisation,  and  thi 
legal  and  social  condition  of  its  inhabitantst 
rendered  them  of  great  historical  interest  ano 
importance.  In  questions  of  genealogy  theil 
valne  was  self-evident,  but  in  tracing  out  th< 
development  and  gradual  growth  of  those  instil 
tutiona  under  which  this  country  had  so  loDfi 
flourished,  the  aid  that  they  might  afford  to  thi 
student  could  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Haviny 
mentioned  that  many  of  the  rolls  had  beet 
destroyed,  and  that  others  were  liable  to  heed( 
less  destruction,  the  memorandum  went  on  tc 
say  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  anxiood 
that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  preeervafcioil 
of  those  remaining,  and  was  confldent  that  ii. 
the  attention  of  lords  and  stewards  of  manon 
were  called  to  the  historical  value  of  such  docnc 
ments  they  would  readily  assist  in  proteotixqi 
them  from  injury,  either  by  despositing  themit 
some  public  repository,  or  preserving  tbemwitl' 
their  other  muniments. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  it  was  proj 
posed  to  hold  next  year’s  annual  meeting 
Dunmow,  where  they  last  met  about  twentt 
years  ago. 

The  company  then  visited  Ingatestone  Church 
where  Mr.  Chancellor  read  a paper  describiul 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  building 
and  the  monuments.  In  the  construction  or 
the  brick  tower,  which  is  the  finest  of  its  kin! 
in  the  county,  it  is  said  that  half  a million  o 
bricks  were  used.  Inside  the  church  th 
memorials  to  the  Petre  family  were  examineda 

A move  was  afterwards  made  to  Ingatestont 
Hall,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Cover 
dale,  jun.,  the  most  interesting  parts  of  th 
bnilding  and  premises  were  visited.  The  ha 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Petre  family  unti 
they  removed  to  Thomdon  Hall,  near  Brent 
wood. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Spread  Eagle  Hote 
the  company  left  in  brakes  to  visit  the  churchc 
of  Margaretting,  Fryerning,  and  Blackmon 
Thoby  Prior  (the  residence  of  Major  Arkwrightj 
and  “ Jericho,”  Blackmore  (the  residence  cj 
Col.  Disney). 

The  party  afterwards  returued  to  Ingatj 
stone,  where  they  separated. 


Qneen’s  School,  Kew. — It  has  been  decide 
to  rebuild  the  Queen’s  School  at  Kew,  and  Mj 
Edwin  Dolby  is  the  appointed  architect. 
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/E  WEST  DOOB  OF  ST.  MARY’S  ODURCn, 
BAST  BEEGUOLT,  SUFFOLK. 

IR, — The  enclosed  traiing  of  an  excellent  speei- 
i of  oak  doors,  ornamented  with  drapery  panels, 
been  put  into  my  bauds  for  restoration.  After 
ifully  removing  the  paint  and  dirt  in  the  inter- 
: ,ng  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
carved  drapery,  I have  been  able  to  trace  the 
31-s  08  shown  in  the  tracing,  and  which  were 
inally  filled  in  with  a black  cement.  I should 
em  it  a great  favour  if  you,  or  some  of  your 
lerouB  correspondents,  could  furnish  me  with  a 
to  their  meaning,  so  that  I can  insure  their 
ect  restoration.  In  five  panel.°,  numbering  by 
:ie8sion  from  1 to  26  and  from  left  to  right,  they 
I fairly  perfect  up  to  13  ; No.  14  may  be  B,  P,  or 
15  is  probably  D ; the  heads  and  part  of  the 
in  strokes  of  16,  17,  and  18  are  faintly  visible, 

: e strokes  may  comprise  two  rather  than  three 
.irs  ; 20,  21,  and  22  are  perfect ; 23  may  be  C, 
r S ; 24,  25,  and  26  are  perfect ; no  letters  are 
' lie  on  the  sixth  or  last  panel.  The  north  doors 
i)f  the  same  character,  only  the  upper  and  lower 
'Is  are  divided  with  a moulded  transome.  I 
I )S6  tracing  of  letters,  full  size. 

Thomas  STOPUEn,  Wood  Carver. 

: Sicich. 


“LIGHT  RAILWAYS.” 

-R,  —In  reply  to  '‘C.E.’s”  inquiry  in  your  i.ssue 
•to  14th  inst.  [p.  252],  I beg  to  say,  as  contractor, 
>ve  carried  out  upwards  of  filty  miles  of  light 
iiays,  under  Mr.  Lewis,  of  43,  Dame-street, 
in,  who  would  gladly  give  any  information 
for.  Thomas  I.  Dixon, 


A WARNING. 

t,— During  the  present  month  I have  had  four 
nries.  First,  a hand-truck,  stolen  from  a house 
boomsbury,  and  found  a week  after,  with  name 
' d.  Second,  brushes  and  tools  from  Belsize 
i;  a ladder  was  brought  from  some  other 
' er's  works  near,  and  by  it  the  thfef  gained  an 
•'  through  the  back  window.  Third,  a sixty- 
1 1 ladder  from  Marylobone-road  ; evidently,  two 
' ree  thieves  must  have  been  implicated  in  this, 
nb,  some  brushes  from  Regent’s  Park.  Oddly 
tjh,  on  giving  notice  to  the  Police  Inspector,  and 
ig  him  of  ray  losses,  ha  said  he  had  a sixty- 
:I  ladder  which  he  wanted  an  owner  for  in  the 

0 not  know  whether  the  thieves  have  selected 
’Uly  for  their  favour,  but  I should  advise  my 
iier  builders  to  be  on  the  alert. 

Stanley  G.  Bird. 


r SIR  JOHN  SOANE’S  MUSEUM. 

[;, — In  answer  to  a letter  which  appeared  in 
I ast  issue  [p.  252]  from  “ A Would-bo  Reader,” 
. n which  it  is  stated  that  this  Museum  is 
jctically  useless,  as  it  is  closed  for  nearly  ten 
QS  in  the  year,”  I beg  to  inform  him  that  the 
|c  season  begins  on  iho  Ist  of  February  and 
.mes  till  the  end  of  August,  and  that  cards  for 
.,e  days  and  for  students  can  be  obtained  from 
Mrator  at  the  Museum. 

!s  information  is  frequently  advertised,  and  it 
li  have  been  seen  on  the  front  page  of  the 
lifl-  of  the  7th  icist. 

James  W.  Wild. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 
i;ce5fer. — The  committee  charged  with  the 
i.on  of  the  new  Liberal  Club-hoaso  have 
11  competition  among  the  liberal  architects 
nicester.  The  plans  were  referred  to  Mr. 
HHobson,  F.S.A.,  of  London,  who  selected 
of  Mr.  E.  Burgess,  of  Leicester  and 
:on,  as  the  best.  Mr.  Burgess  has  accord- 
» been  appointed  architect  to  the  new 
ng. 

\hury  {Dorset). — The  Earl  of  Ilchester, 
brd  Lieutenant  of  Dorset,  has  made  some 
Merable  additions  to  the  fine  old  mansion 
ulbury.  An  entirely  new  wing  has  been 
lit  right  angles  to  and  on  the  west  of  the 
louse,  running  north  and  south,  and  tor- 
ing  at  the  southern  end  with  a tower 
it.  high.  A large  gateway  forms  the 
oce  to  a quadrangle,  and  in  the  side  wall 
‘ main  entrance  to  the  honse,  formed  by  a 
•'•recessed  doorway,  richly  panelled  and 
‘1.  The  roof  is  vaulted  in  two  bays,  with 
j’-moulded  ribs  with  carved  bosses  and 
• io  shields  at  the  intersections.  There  is 
n over  the  archway,  approached  by  an 
^nal  turret  with  an  oriel  window  over  the 
■ of  the  front  arch,  something  similar  in 
' lo  those  at  Montacute  Priory  Gatehouse 


and  at  Ford  Abbey,  which  were  both  the  work 
of  Thomas  Chard,  who  was  Prior  of  Montacute 
and  Abbot  of  Ford.  The  fine  old  tower  at 
Melbury,  which  is  nearly  all  that  remains  of 
the  original  mansion,  was  built  in  the  days  of 
Thomas  Chard, — the  period  of  the  best  Perpen- 
dicular work.  'The  new  work  has  been  designed 
to  harmonise,  as  far  ns  possible,  with  this.  The 
whole  of  the  dressings,  and  the  whole  of  the 
walls  are  faced  with  Ham  Hill  stone,  which 
has  been  supplied  and  fixed  complete  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Trask  & Sons.  The  brickwork  and 
rough  walling,  as  well  as  the  woodwork,  &c., 
have  been  executed  by  Lord  Ilchester’s  own 
workmen,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 
Buxton,  the  clerk  of  works.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Devey  & Williams.  A good  deal  of  work 
remains  to  be  done  to  the  interior.  The  Earl 
of  Ilchester  has  given  a splendid  entertainment 
to  the  workmen  who  have  been  employed  on 
the  building  so  far.  The  men,  numbering 
between  forty  and  fifty,  were  invited  to  a supper, 
which  will  be  long  remembered  by  them  as 
being  the  most  hospitable  they  had  ever  seen. 
Mr.  F.  Nichols,  manager  to  Messrs.  Trask  & 
Sons,  was  requested  to  take  the  chair,  Mr. 
Buxton  being  vice-chairman.  The  Earl  of , 
Ilchester  was  from  home,  but  after  supper  the 
Countess  and  Mr.  Wells,  the  estate  agent,  were 
present.  The  healths  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
and  their  family  were  proposed  and  responded 
to.  Mr.  Weils  proposed  in  complimentary  terms 
the  health  of  Messrs.  Trask  & Sous,  and  the 
Countess  addressed  the  men,  saying  how  pleased 
she  was  at  their  conduct  during  the  two  years 
the  works  had  been  in  progress,  and  how  thank- 
ful she  was  that  no  accident  had  occurred. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Filey. — The  interesting  old  church  of  Filey 
was  re-opened  on  August  5th.  The  building  is 
mainly  Early  Pointed.  In  the  south  transept 
are  sedilia  and  piscina,  marking  the  site  of  an 
altar  of  importance.  New  aisle  windows,  north 
porch,  oak  roofs  to  nave  and  transepts,  east 
window,  oak  benches,  &c.,  have  been  added. 
The  chancel  remains  to  be  fitted  and  re-roofed. 
The  walls  have  been  denuded  of  all  their  plaster, 
and  look  rongh.  4,1001.  have  been  spent.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Swindon  Barber,  of  Halifax, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Peter- 
borough. 

Hebburn.  — The  new  Church  of  St.  John, 
which  has  been  in  course  of  formation  and  con- 
atrnction  during  this  summer,  has  now  reached 
in  some  parts  of  its  masonry  a considerable 
height.  The  plan  consists  of  a long  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a vestry  and  heating-chamber, 
with  fuel-house  opening  out  of  the  north  side, 
and  a narthex  baptistery  and  entrance-porch 
annexed  to  the  west  end  on  the  south  side. 
Massive  buttresses  project  at  intervals,  and 
alternating  with  them  are  double-light  windows 
in  the  nave,  and  triple-light  windows  in  the 
chancel,  the  heads  of  which  are  filled  with 
tracery.  In  the  interior  there  will  be  sittings 
for  352  adnlts  in  the  nave  and  narthex,  and 
120  children  j and  in  the  chancel  there  will  be 
stalls  and  seats  to  accommodate  96  persons, 
forming  a total  of  568.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
F.  R.  Wilson,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  John 
Monro.  Mr.  M.  Temple  Wilson  is  acting  as 
resident  architect. 

Lillingsfone  Dayrell  {Bucks).  — A new 
reredos,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Robarts,  of  Tile  House, 
near  Buckingham,  has  just  been  sot  up  in  this 
church.  It  consists  of  an  arcading  of  five  arches, 
with  cornice  over,  and  altar-shelf  of  red  Devon- 
shire marble,  the  whole  being  flanked  with 
buttresses.  The  detail,  of  Transitional  character, 
has  been  made  to  correspond  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  early  work  in  the  chancel.  There  is 
a fine  cross  in  the  centre,  of  Sicilian  marble,  on 
a ground  of  Rosso  Antico.  This  stands  under 
a trefoil-headed  arch  of  selected  Derbyslire 
alabaster.  There  is  much  dog-tooth  moulding 
in  the  cornice  and  elsewhere.  The  remaining 
material  of  Caen  atone  j the  whole  being  the 
work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  New 
stalls  are  also  in  progress  for  the  church  ; these 
as  well  as  the  reredos  are  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris,  and  are  being  carefully 
supervised  by  him.  They  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
W.  Watson,  of  Stony  Stratford. 

Forth. — On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  6th  inst., 
the  foundation-stone  of  a new  church  at  Porth, 
Rhondda  Valley,  was  laid  by  Miss  Davies, 
Glynrhondda  House,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
concourse  of  people.  The  site  of  the  new 


building,  which  is  on  the  estate  of  Major  Leigh, 
has  been  given  gratis,  and  a handeorae  structure, 
to  accommodate  350  persons,  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  architect,  Cardiff, 
and  is  being  erected,  at  a cost  of  about  1,1U0L, 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  & Morgan,  contractors. 

Shreusbury.  — The  Shrcusbnry  Chronicle 
understands  that  specifications  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  choir  of  Shrewsbury  Abbey  Church, 
towards  which  an  anonymous  donor  recently 
contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  10,000/.,  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  building  trade,  is  to  be 
at  once  commenced.  The  work  to  be  dune,  the 
designs  of  which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  comprises  the  chancel, 
crossing,  and  one  bay  each  of  north  and  south 
transepts,  and  north  and  south  vestries.  The 
area  proposed  to  be  covered  is  about  76  ft.  by 
70  ft.  out-to-out  of  walls.  The  apices  of  the 
main  gables  will  be  78  ft.  above  the  nave  floor, 
and  the  top  of  the  main  walls  will  bo  58  ft. 
from  tlio  same  floor.  The  chancel  roof  will  be 
arched  and  groined,  and  there  will  be  com- 
paratively libtlo  timber  nsed  in  the  structure, 
which  will  be  in  the  main  solid  masonry  of 
either  Shelvoke,  red  and  white  (mottled)  stone, 
or  red  Harmer  Hill  stone,  both  internally  and 
externally.  The  tenders  were  to  be  opened  on 
the  27th  ult.  It  is  a proviso  in  the  specification 
that  all  coins,  antiquities,  fossils,  and  objects 
of  value  found  in  the  necessary  excavations  are 
not  to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  con- 
tractor or  his  workmen,  but  are  to  be  placed  in 
such  a place  as  may  bo  directed. 

Timsbury. — On  the  29th  ult.  the  parish 
church  of  Timsbury,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was 
reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  after 
being  re-seated  and  the  interior  thoroughly 
restored.  Although  the  present  structure  is  of 
modern  date,  the  church  was  filled  with  the  old- 
fashioned  pews,  and  had  also  a north,  west,  and 
south  gallery.  The  pews  have  been  replaced 
by  open  piteb-pine  seats,  and  the  north  and 
south  galleries  removed ; the  west  gallery  re- 
mains, having  been  re-seated,  and  a new  front 
of  pitch-pine  panelled  with  oak  taken  from  the 
old  floor  of  the  nave ; the  walls  have  also  been 
wainscoted  with  the  same.  'The  arcliitect  was 
Mr.  Spencer,  of  Timsbury,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  Pollard,  of  Bridgwater.  'The  font  has 
been  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  nave  to 
near  the  south  door;  it  has  been  re-cut  and 
carved  with  water-lilies  round  the  bowl,  while 
round  the  top  are  the  words  “ One  Lord,  one 
Faith,  one  Baptism.”  Round  the  base  a pave- 
ment of  encaustic  tiles,  specially  designed  for 
the  purpose,  has  been  laid.  The  windowa  have 
been  filled  with  cathedral  glass. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Brighton.  — The  enlargement  of  Queen’a- 
square  Baptist  Chapel  having  been  completed, 
the  building  was  re-opened  for  public  worship 
on  the  8th  inst.  The  work  of  alteration  has 
occupied  three  months,  during  which  time  the 
chapel  congregation  met  for  worship  at  the 
Royal  Pavilion,  where  the  services  were  well 
attended.  The  stylo  of  the  building  has  not 
been  altered  as  to  the  exterior;  what  has  been 
done  has  been  to  increase  the  accommodation 
to  nearly  double  its  former  extent.  To  effect 
this  the  wall  that  used  to  separate  the  class- 
room from  the  chapel  has  been  removed  and 
the  class-room  taken  in,  giving  accommodation 
for  a hundred  extra  persons.  The  gallery  above 
has  been  enlarged,  and  affords  accommodation 
for  now  an  additional  two  hundred  persons. 
The  interior  has  also  been  modernised,  the 
chapel  now  being  light,  airy,  and  commodious. 
The  roof  has  been  raised  and  loft  open,  showing 
the  open  tie-beams  instead  of  being  ceiled  flat, 
as  in  the  old  building.  A better  system  of  ven- 
tilation has  been  introduced,  and  two  coloured 
windows  have  been  placed  at  the  north  end,  the 
general  effect  of  the  alteration  having  been  to 
produce  a substantial  improvement.  The  cost 
of  these  building  operations  is  said  to  be  1,0U0/. 

Tiverton. — On  the  30th  ult.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Bible  Christian  Chapel  was  laid 
at  Tiverton.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  800/.  The  Western  Times  tays  that 
“it  is  proposed  to  finish  the  exterior  of  the 
chapel  according  to  the  modern  typo  of  chapel 
architecture,  while  the  front  of  the  galleries  will 
be  set  off  by  an  ornamental  palisade  with  book- 
rests,  &c.”  Mr.  W.  Collard  and  Mr.  S.  Manning 
are  entrusted  with  the  contract.  Mr.  S.  Deering 
drew  the  plans  of  the  new  building,  and  Mr.  W. 
Barrens  acts  as  surveyor. 
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STOSE  QUAERIES— VIII. 

ENGLISH  HORNBLENDIC  GRANITES. 

HE  principal  districts  in  which  horn- 
blendic  granites  occur  in  England  are  at 
Shap  Fell,  in  Westmoreland,  and  in  the 
igneous  mass  of  Leicestershire. 

The  Shap  Quarries  are  situated  at  a consider- 
able elevation  above  the  works  where  the 
granite  is  polished,  &c.,  and  the  two  are  con- 
nected by  a railway,  the  gradients  of  which  are 
about  1 in  25. 

In  recent  geological  times,  glacial  action  has 
been  at  work  in  the  district,  and  blocks  of  stone 
from  this  mass  of  rock  have  been  carried  away 
great  distances  from  it.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  adjacent  moors  are  strewn  with  them, 
but  chiefly  to  the  east  and  south  east.  Blocks 
of  shap  granite  have  been  found  at  irregular  in- 
teiwals  all  the  way  between  the  quarries  and 
the  east  coast,  some  sixty  miles  distant  at  the 
nearest  point.  In  a south-easterly  direction 
they  have  been  carried  further  still,  and  there 
is  one  about  14  ft.  by  12  ft.  half  embedded  in 
the  ground  at  Seaham  Station  two  miles  from 
Scarborough, — a distance  of  more  than  ninety 
miles  from  the  qnarries. 

The  scone  itself,  may  be  described  as  a 
porphyritic  hornblendic  granite.  It  varies  in 
colour  from  light  grey,  dark  grey,  golden  grey, 
pink,  full  red,  and  deep  purple,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  there  are  only  two 
varieties,  known  as  dark  and  light  shap.  The 
base  of  the  rock  is  fine,  the  dark  kind  having 
small  granules  of  quartz,  clear  and  transparent; 
the  felspars  are  mostly  deep  red,  but  pink  and 
almost  white  crystals  are  seen  here  and  there. 
Mica  occurs  in  minute  black  flakes,  whilst 
the,  comparatively  speaking,  little  hornblende 
present  is  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  rock  to  be 
removed  from  the  ordinary  granites.  Iron 
pyrites  is  also  present  in  small  quantities. 
The  ground  mass  of  the  light  kind  is  slightly 
coarser  than  that  of  the  dark,  yet  it  may  still 
be  called  fine-grained,  and  it  owes  its  light 
colour  to  the  fact  that  the  felspars,  instead  of 
being  dark  red,  are  a light  yellowish  green, 
sometimes  almost  white,  and  occasionally  light 
pink.  Otherwise  the  two  rocks  are  very  similar 
in  appearance.  The  large  orthoclase  felspars 
that  cause  the  rock  to  become  porphyritic  are 
salmon-coloured,  and,  as  compared  with  those 
in  Cornish  granites,  are  remarkably  uniform  in 
size,  being  usually  about  an  inch  in  length. 
They  are  twinned,  and  do  not  appear  to  lie  in 
any  particular  position,  except  for  short 
distances,  so  that  the  planes  of  the  crystals,  if 
produced,  would  intersect  one  another  at  various 
angles.  The  stone  is  capable  of  taking  a high 
polish. 

The  face  of  the  principal  quarry  is  upwards 
of  130  ft.  in  height,  and  detached  blocks,  weigh- 
ing from  1,500  to  2,000  tons,  have  been  blasted  ; 
but  for  practical  purposes,  blocks  of  more  than 
20  tons  are  seldom  required. 

We  will  now  give  a short  account  of  the 
method  of  quarrying,  and  the  machinery  used 
in  these  quarries.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  convey  to  the 
student  the  idea  that  the  workings  and  machi- 
nery are  necessarily  better  than  in  other  large 
quarries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  that  all  the 
appliances  are  peculiar  to  the  quarries  under 
consideration.  All  large  quarries  use  some- 
what similar  machinery  to  each  other,  which  is 
modified  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
workings,  and  the  adoption  or  otherwise  of  the 
latest  improvements. 

In  quarrying  Shap  granite,  holes  are  drilled 
having  a diameter  of  from  2 in.  to  3 in.,  and 
reaching  occasionally  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft. 
in  depth,  in  which  charges  of  gelatine  or  gun- 
powder are  placed.  The  former  is  best  adapted 
for  wet  weather.  Dynamite  is  found  to  be 
practically  useless  on  account  of  its  shattering 
propensities.  When  a large  block  is  brought 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  quarry,  it  is  usually 
split  with  wedges  in  the  first  place,  as  described 
p.  183,  ante.  Then  steam  boring  drills  are  set 
to  work  to  cut  the  stone  into  the  size  ultimately 
required.  By  means  of  these  drills,  which  will 
pierce  some  130  ft.  of  granite  per  day,  a great 
saving  is  effected,  as  the  largest  blocks  can  be 
cut  to  a nicety  and  great  waste  obviated.  The 
size  of  the  holes  madeforthis  purpose  is  usually 
1 in.,  and  they  are  placed  5 in.  or  6 in.  apart.  A 
portable  engine  supplies  these  drills  with  steam, 
which  is  conveyed  in  piping  in  drains  to  various 
points  in  the  quarry.  This  engine  also  drives  a 


granite-crushing  machine  and  its  numerous 
appliances : the  crushed  materia!  is  used  for 
concrete  work. 

There  are  two  steam  cranes,  20  tons  and 
15  tons  respectively,  to  assist  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  large  blocks  of  granite,  together  with  a 
gantree  with  crane,  the  latter  being  placed  over 
the  masons’  sheds. 

The  granite  intended  to  be  used  for  engineer- 
ing pnrpoaes,  such  as  in  docks,  bridges,  &c.,  is 
worked  up  in  the  quarries,  and  loaded  into  rail- 
way trucks,  being  taken  to  the  main  line  by  a 
locomotive. 

The  cut  blocks  for  architectural  and  monu- 
mental purposes  are  conveyed  to  the  polishing 
works,  where  they  are  first  masoned,  and  the 
smoothest  possible  face  put  on  before  being 
placed  in  the  polishing-mills.  In  front  of  the 
masons’  sheds,  which  are  some  100  yards  in 
length,  a steam  crane  travels  for  the  purpose 
of  taming,  fitting,  and  loading  the  granite. 
There  is  also  a large  gantree  for  stocking  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  working  of  exceptionally 
heavy  blocks. 

We  now  come  to  the  granite  turning-lathe, 
otherwise  known  as  the  “steam-mason,”  which 
is  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  fifteen  men, 
and  dealing  with  columns  up  to  10  ft.  or  18  ft. 
in  length  and  up  to  2 ft.  8 in.  in  diameter.  The 
corners  are  roughly  ecabhled  off  a squarely  cut 
piece  of  granite  before  being  put  into  the  lathe. 
The  cutters  of  the  lathe  consist  of  two  circular 
cast  steel  discs,  which  are  on  opposite  sides, 
one  acting  as  a counterpoise  to  the  other,  as 
well  as  doubling  the  amount  of  out-turn.  These 
cutters  have  a tapered  hole  bored  in  the  centre, 
through  which  is  passed  a spindle  with  boss. 
This  in  turn  is  placed  in  the  rest,  when  the  boss 
on  the  spindle  is  rightly  screwed  up  against  the 
face  (or  rather,  in  the  tapered  hole)  of  the 
cutter.  The  cutter  and  spindle  revolve ; the 
rotary  motion  being  given  by  tbe  column  or 
block  of  granite  which  is  turned  by  steam- 
power.  There  are  other  granite  turning-lathes 
m the  works,  which  are  smaller,  being  adapted 
for  vases,  halosters,  urns,  &c. 

Let  US  now  consider  the  polishing^  process. 
When  a column  comes  from  the  turning-lathe 
it  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  lathe,  and  is  so 
fixed  as  to  revolve.  Cast-metal  planes  are 
then  placed  upon  it,  and  sand  and  water  ap- 
plied, which  puts  on  a fairly  smooth  surface, 
then  emery  and  water,  which  imparts  a still 
finer  surface.  At  this  stage  the  plane  is  covered 
with  thick  felt,  and  the  polish  is  brought  out  by 
the  application  of  putty-powder.  This  process 
applies  to  the  polishing  throughout. 

The  lathes  are  of  various  sizes,  being  adapted 
for  polishing  urns,  fountain-basins,  and  columns, 
from  2 in.  up  to  8 ft.  in  diameter.  The  Ross  of 
Mull  granite  columns  at  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
which  are  8 ft.  in  diameter,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  lathes. 

In  other  parts  of  the  works  there  are  ma- 
chines for  polishing  flat  and  moulded  surfaces. 
When  a flat  surface  of  some  50  ft.  or  60  ft. 
super,  has  to  be  polished,  the  various  blocks 
are  placed  on  what  is  usually  called  a “ wagon.” 
The  stones  are  all  packed  so  as  to  make  a 
perfectly  level  surface,  over  which  large  flat 
rings  revolve  at  a rapid  rate.  An  even  polish  is 
given  all  over  by  the  wagon  travelling  back- 
wards and  forwards,  like  the  bed  of  a planing- 
machine. 

A different  principle  is  adopted  in  another 
part  of  the  works,  machines  called  “ verticals” 
beino-  used,  but  the  amount  of  polishing  done  is 
not  so  large  as  with  the  “ wagon.”  Here  the 
granite  is  stationary.  Tbe  rings  revolve  as  in 
tbe  other  machines,  but  a piston-like  motion, 
combined  with  a swivel-joint,  enable  the  work- 
men to  direct  the  polishers  over  any  part  of  the 
surface. 

Tbe  machines  by  which  mouldings  are 
polished  are  known  as  “ sliders.”  In  the  first 
place  the  mould  is  cut  to  drawing,  by  a mason, 
then  plaster  of  Paris  is  run  on  the  mould,  and 
an  accurate  impression  thus  obtained.  From 
this  pattern  a metal  casting  is  made.  The 
granite  is  then  laid  on  a frame,  or  on  the 
ground,  the  casting  is  attached  to  a long 
wrought-iron  arm  fixed  to  a pin  on  a large 
face  plate,  and  the  machinery  set  in  motion. 
The  arm  travels  to  and  fro,  and,  to  prevent 
loss  of  emery,  &c.,  tbe  monlds  are  roughly 
encased  in  a wooden  frame  and  the  joints 
stopped  with  plaster  of  Paris. 

Circular  door  and  window  heads  can  be 
polished  in  these  machines  as  well  as  straight 
mouldings.  Where  anything  very  elaborate  has 
to  be  executed  it  is  done  by  hand,  and,  as  we 


have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  price  ot 
the  material  is  considerably  augmented. 

Shap  granite  has  been  used  in  various  part* 
of  the  country,  and  nearly  all  architects  arewel' 
acquainted  with  its  artistic  appearance.  Th( 
stndent  will  find  good  examples  of  the  stone  in 
the  posts  round  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  aud  tin 
Temple  Bar  Memorial. 


Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  7th  insl.,  under  tbf 
heading  "The  Student’s  Column,”  remarks  ar 
made  apparently  upon  this  Company's  quarrier 
which  do  them  grave  iojustico. 

The  upheaval  of  granite,  known  as  Kit  Hill,  iil 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  granite^  in  its  neigh 
bourbood,  and  contains  no  other  quarries  than  thosi' 
worked  by  this  Company, 

Tbe  rock  has  been  satisfactorily  tested,  and  hal 
been  used,  among  others,  by  the  Trinity  House,  tf 
whoso  engineer  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  1. 
is  even  and  fine  in  grain,  of  good  colour,  an* 
thoroughly  reliable  in  quality,  and  has  been  daclarel 
by  one  of  tbe  highest  authorities  on  gi-anitetobt 
"well  adapted  for  any  description  of  work,  whethe 
tool-dressed  or  polished.”  It  is  quarried  in  ver 
large  blocks,  some  hundreds  of  tons  in  weighii 
Your  contributor  has  associated  these  quarrieswU 
others  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  not  on  Kn 
Hill,  and  has  spoken  of  them  all  under  thenanc 
of  Kit  Hill.  This  conveys  an  erroneous  imprea^ 
Y’our  contributor  has  not  applied  to  us  in  ail 
way  for  information,  and  we  dispute  entirely  h; 
facts,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives, 
may  add  that  we  are  prepared  to  place  samples  ait 
testimonials  in  your  hands,  which  will  ampl: 
prove  our  assertions. 

W.  J.  Chalk,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Engineer  and  Manager  to  the  Kit  Hill  G-ranifc 
Company  (Limited). 

10,  Delahay-street,  S.  IP.,  Aug.  18,  1886. 

Sib, — Referring  to  your  issue  of  7th  inst.,  I ba' 
not  sent  out  any  circular  giving  any  account  of  pr' 
spective  work  from  the  Gunnislake  Granite  Quarrn 
proper,  aud  did  not  understand  your  passing remaii 
to  refer  to  them  in  this  respect,  or  as  to  uncorta; 
quality  and  prevalence  of  joints. 

You  do  not  appear  to  have  inspected  my  pr 
perties.  The  Freehold  on  the  main  coach  road- 
in  tbe  village  of  Gunnislake,  above  and  close  ' 
tbe  Tamar,  and  is  thoroughly  developed,  bam 
been  worked  since  1808,  and  to  the  depth  of  150 1 
in  the  side  of  the  bill.  I enclose  test  and  analyi; 
of  tbe  grey  gq-aiiite,  and  claim  that  it  is  the  white;, 
purest,  and  strongest  known  quality. 

The  Leasehold  is  adjacent,  behind  tbe  village  i 
Gunnislake,  and  has  several^  qprries  opened, 
yielding  silver  grey  granite,  similar  to  that  per  U 
and  analysis. 

Blocks  of  any  sizes  can  be  quarried,  and  work!) 
can  always  be  effected  continuously. 

I invite  inspection  of  the  granites  at  the  differr 
quarries  in  support  of  above  ; or,  in  case  you  do  i 
do  80,  in  order  that  you  may  judge  for  yoursii 
I will  send  you  six  samples. 

Edward  Stoht) 


^00llS. 

A Treatise  on  Marine  Engines  and  Steam  Vesti 
By  Robert  Murray,  Principal  Officer  to  t 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  East  Coast  of  Sc 
land.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  theAuti 
and  by  George  Carlisle,  Senior  Survey®; 
the  Board  of  Trade  at  Liverpool.  Londd 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  188G. 

This  book  is  a very  early  friend  of  onrB,_»r 
retains  in  its  present  form  many  of  its  primiti 
characteriatica.  Personally  we  are  obliged; 
the  joint  authors  for  not  disturbing  too  rudi 
our  early  reminiscences.  There  are  still 
same  familiar  pictures: — “Fig.  1,  Sido-lQ' 
Engine.”  “Fig.  2.  Direct-acting  Engin^i 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Seaward,  Capel,  & Cn 
together  with  such  venerated  names  as  Boot 
& Watt,  Fairbairn,  Forrester,  Penn,  and  mi 
other  fragments  of  ancient  history.  If  J 
were  to  judge  by  this  section  of  the  work' 
might  suppose  the  paddle-wheel  to  be  still 
most  general  type  of  propeller  for  sh 
vessels,  although  we  are  informed  that  th 
is  such  an  appliance  as  the  screw,  for  have: 
not  “Fig.  13.  Inverted  Direct  - acting  Sc 
Engine.””  after  the  dozen  cuts  of  pad 
engines  have  been  disposed  of  ? 

If  we  turn  from  the  illustrations  to  the  6 
of  the  chapter  on  “ varieties  of  form,”  whic- 
said  to  treat  " of  the  marine  engine  of 
present  day,  as  it  is  fonud  in  vessels  of 
Royal  Navy  and  merchant  service,”  we  findi 
description  carried  down  quite  to  the  pre![ 
time,  there  being  no  fewer  than  nine  hnef: 
the  end  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  tb- 
cylinder  compound  engine.  The  student 
also  told  that  “ in  the  great  majority  of  C) 
the  screw  is  now  driven  direct,  more  espec^ 
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’he  largest  class  of  steamships.”  We  should 
rijoon  expect  a writer  on  modern  fire-arms  to 
irm  us  that  hows  and  arrows  are  fast 
oming  obsolete  in  the  armies  of  Earope. 
i he  fact  is,  this  part  of  the  book  bears  too 
Dh  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  original 
|Hon,  and,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the 
lace,  should  have  been  entirely  rewritten, 
Ist  the  obsolete  illustrations  should  have 
I in  either  omitted  or  largely  supplemented  by 
le  of  modern  types  of  engines. 

. consideration  of  the  ‘‘details  of  various 
;b,”  which  only  occupies  sixteen  pages,  and 
i herefore,  not  very  exhaustive,  carries  us  on 
-he  principles  of  expansion  of  steam,  and 
: r that  to  the  use  of  the  indicator.  Here 
find  the  same  fault,  for  no  mention  is  made 
' he  Eichards  indicator,  that  described  being 
the  original  and  obsolete  type,  which  we 
; lid  think  is  rarely  seen  now  excepting  in 
eums.  We  make  bold  to  say,  although 
■her  scale,  steam  pressure,  nor  revolutions 
I stated,  that  a set  of  cards  from  the 
' iria's  engines,  which  are  reproduced,  were 
(taken  with  a Watt  indicator, 
le  part  of  the  book  devoted  to  steam 
irs  is  more  satisfactory,  although  no 
tition  is  here  made  of  corrugated  furnaces, 
imost  important  invention  of  modern  times 
Ibnnexion  with  steam  generation;  and  the 
miration  described  as  a “locomotive  boiler” 

( 20)  really  represents  a very  different  type. 

• is  two  cylindrical  furnaces,  and  is,  in  fact, 
well-known  gun-boat  boiler  of  the  Navy. 
;:epace  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  the 
liciency  of  steam  vessels  ” might  well  have 
■ devoted  to  questions  more  germane  to  the 
3 of  the  book. 

om  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  gathered 
1 the  work  is  by  no  means  perfect.  There 
:<ubtless  a good  deal  of  information  for  the 
ice  scattered  throughout  its  pages;  but  the 
Idation  upon  which  the  work  is  built  is  so 
((uated  that  it  is  next  to  useless  as  a means 
cractical  instruction  in  marine  engineering. 

appendices,  which  occupy  nearly  half  the 
|(,  form  the  moat  valuable  part  of  the  work, 
h contain  details  of  various  steamers,  Board 
irade  regulations,  tenders  and  specifications 
I navy  and  mercantile  engines,  and  an 
liralty  Committee’s  report  on  marine 
Irs.  There  is  also  a glossary  of  terms, 

I their  equivalents  in  French,  German, 

I in,  and  Spanish,  which  is  of  value. 


KECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OT  SPECIFICATIONS. 

11,015,  Improvements  in  Grates.  E.  Taylor. 

An  L-shaped  grate  is  made  of  round  or  flat  barsr 
the  round  bars  being  L-shaped  and  double  at  < 
end,  so  as  to  form  tho  bottom  part  double.  Two  of 
these  round  bars  are  also  bent  to  form  the  feet.  Thi 
grate  may  be  fixed  in  any  ordinary  fire-grate.  In 
another -form,  a semicircular  plate  is  used;  this 
plate  is  perforated  at  its  lowor  end,  and  is  hung  on 
the  top  part  of  the  grate  by  a hook,  and  thus  is  sus- 
pended in  front  of  the  fire-bars.  Or,  a grid  or  grate 
is  used  to  save  the  breaking  up  of  the  fire  when 
cooking,  thus  economising  fuel. 

11,133,  Veutilatioa  of  Street  Drains.  H, 
Dawson. 

Instead  of  ventilating  tho  street  drains  by  means 
of  manholes  or  other  openings,  which  allow  the 
stench  and  foul  gases  to  escape  into  the  street,  this 
invention  proposes  to  carry  the  gases  up  the  inside 
of  pillars  or  shafts  before  permitting  them  to 
escape  into  the  atmosphere.  For  this  nurpose  the 
posts  of  the  gas-lamps  are  utilised,  and  the  gases 
led  up  by  pipes  from  the  drains  to  openings  just 
under  the  lantern.  _ The  manholes  are  of  course 
covered  with  solid  lids,  and  every  other  opening  for 
ventilation  is  sealed,  excepting  the  lamp-boles, 
whence  the  stench  escapes  over  the  heads  of  the 
passers-by. 


6,663,  Door  Springs  and  Checks. 
Purnell. 


J.  J. 


l.ronios;  Fine  Studie  zur  GeschicMe  der 
iechischen  Malerei.  Ton  Wilhelm  Klein, 
en:  Carl  Gerold  (Zweite  nmgearbeitete 
fiage,  mit  sechsig  Abbildungem  im  text). 

K’  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Klein’s  “ Essay 
l-dsthe  History  of  Greek  Vase  Painting” 
ued,  seven  years  ago,  it  created  a great  stir 
t.g  archmologists,— it  was  a book  that 
Ived.if  any,  the  title  of  “epoch-making.” 

I study  of  Greek  vase-paintings  became, 
the  date  of  its  issue  onwards,  matter  for 
'IS  science.  But  unhappily  the  book  was 
It  and  laborious  reading, — it  needed  for  its 
^'Standing  constant  reference  to  a series  of 
li  (Vorler/eblii/fer)  issued  at  Vienna  for 
"sesof  University  lecturing,  and  possessed 
tgland  by  only  a few  specialists.  To  make 
ITS  worse,  these  plates  fell  speedily  out  of 
c It  thus  happened  that  a book  of  rare 
that  should  have  been  readily  intelligible 
educated  public,  became  a closed  secret 
■ but  a few  of  the  initiated.  It  had,  how- 
in  Germany  an  immense  success,  and 
''ly  for  us  in  England  a new  edition  has 
(called  for.  Students  of  vase-painting  will 
ly  see  that  in  the  new  edition  there  are 
. tant  modifications  of  opinion,  but  our 
is  to  call  attention  to  one  new 
!e  in  the  book,  which  makes  it 
ully  intelligible.  It  is  now  profusely 
lated.  Not  only  are  the  nine  vases  of 
cronios,  formerly  so  difficnlt  of  access,  and 
jiich  the  meaning  of  the  whole  argument 
ji,  represented  by  nine  very  fair  woodcut 
• uctionfl,  but  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
llinato  illustrations,  which  render  the 
Comparatively  easy  reading.  We  hope 
I his  new  edition  will  reach  to  wider 
f than  could  possibly  bo  attained  to  by 
' I one. 


This  is  a modification  of  the  now  well-knowa 
hydraulic  door-check,  by  which  a door  may  be 
opened  and  closed  with  facility.  The  advantages 
claimed  by  this  patent  (that  a smoother,  more  easy, 
and  efficient  motion  is  obtained)  are  gained  by  the 
use  of  an  oscillating  instead  of  a fixed  cylinder. 
The  reservoir,  filled  with  oil  or  other  fluid,  is 
widened  at  one  end  to  allow  for  this  movement. 
Another  point  is,  that  by  the  very  simple  device  of 
giving  to  a certain  portion  of  the  crank  a flat  buF' 
face,  tho  absolute  closing  of  the  door  is  ensured 
and  the  tendency  to  yield  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  is  avoided,  and  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  air  prevented.  The  apparatus  is  preferably 
placed  so  that  no  part  of  it  will  project  beyond  the 
inner  edge  of  tho  door,  thus  rendering  it  unneces- 
sary to  cut  into,  and  so  weaken  tho  door-post. 

6,305,  Preventing  Noise  in  Closing  Doors. 
G.  B.  Thornton. 

This  relates  to  a special  provision  for  preventing 
the  noUo  occasioned  by  the  jarring  of  the  catch  of 
the  lock  coming  against  the  striking-plate.  A 
block  or  cushion  of  rubber  is  inserted  in  tho  fraraiog 
of  the  door,  suitably  formed  to  receive  the  stroke 
of  the  catch  before  it  enters  the  slot  in  the  plate. 
Tho  indiarubber  yields  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
catch  to  enter  and  pass  through  the  slot  in  the  plate 
and  into  the  cavity  of  the  door-frame  without  noise 
The  cushion  is  either  bevelled  off  to  facilitate  the 
passing  of  the  catch  over  it;  or  a small  roller  of 
indiarubber  may  bo  fitted  in  tho  plate. 

NEW  APRLIOATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 


dwell  Hospital  Competition.— We 
'aked  to  state  that  the  set  of  plans 
Id  “Thought,”  and  placed  second  in  the 
•tition,  are  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ardroii. 


Aiiffust  6.-10,063,  B.  and  W.  Weale,  Lever 
Plunger  Flushing  Cistern  for  Water-closets,  &c  — 
10,071,  J.  Harnett,  Chimney-top.  -10,002,  F. 
Stevens,  Mechanical  Electrical  Indicator. 

Av.qv.it'l. — 10,127,  E.  Schroder  and  H.  Perner, 
Non-oxidising  Coating  for  Wood.  &o. — 10  128  J. 
Daglish,  Kilns  for  Burning  Lime,  ic.  > ’ ' 

Auguit  9.-10,139,  C.  Wharton,  Automatic  Win- 
dow-sash Fastener.— 10,150,  J.  De  Baero,  Prevent- 
ing  Down-draughts  in  Chimneys.  — 10,161  G. 
Redfern,  Utilising  Heat  from  Chimneys.-- lo’lGz' 
J.  Jeserich,  Artificial  Asphalte.— 10,168,  li.  Had’dan’ 
Door-hinges,  &c.  ’ 

August  10.— 10,182,  J.  and  T.  Breakell,  Decora- 
tive Material.— 10,199,  S.  Pratt,  Fastening  and 
Alarm  for  Doors,  Shutters,  Ac.~in,219,  P.  Smyth 
Fittings  for  Drains,  Sewers,  Waste-Water  Pipes,  Ac! 

August  11. — 10,261,  J.  Broadfoot,  Automatic 
Valves  for  Ventilating  Pipes.— 10,262,  J.  Stapleton, 
Flushing  Tank  and  Cistern.— 10,265,  C.  Webb,  Dry 
Closet.— 10,287,  G.  Handley  and  W.  Burke,  Saw- 
ing Stone,  Marble,  &c.— 10,298,  F.  Lyte,  White 
Pigment. 

12.-10,323,  F.  Bosshardt,  Splitting, 
Shaping,  or  Finishing  Building  Stones,  Ac.— 10,329, 
H.  Cunningham,  Drying  Portland  Cement,  Bricks 
Tiles,  Ac.,  by  Heat.  ^ 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,479,  G.  Inglis,  Portable  Guard  for  Persons 
Painting  Windows.— 5,391,  W.  Baldwin,  Waste- 
preventing  Syphon  Cistern  for  Flushing  Closets,  Ac. 
— 7,438,  E.  A E.  C.  Kerry,  Bricks. — 8,725  J 
Bennett,  Pigments.— 9,07-5,  A.  Williams,  Dustbin, 
--9,225,  J.  Parlour,  Workman’s  Daily  Food  Carrier 
—9,476,  H.  Lake,  Ventilating.— 9,544, W.  Biakeney 
Shop-window  Fittings.— 8,4o2,  R.  Thompson,  Fas- 
tenings for  Window  Sashes.— 8,910,  J.  Law,  Feed- 
ing Mechanism  for  Saw  Frames.— 9,111,  H.  Buchan, 
Valve  Apparatus  for  Water-closets. — 9,320,  W. 
Bartholomew,  Fittings  for  Baths  and  Lavatoriea  — 
9,481,  H.  Haddan,  Ascertaining  Leakage  in  Water- 
pipes.— 9,551,  W.  Reid,  Hydraulic  Cement.— 9,577, 

J.  Potts,  Construction,  Bedding,  and  Laying  Drain 
or  Sewerage  Pipes.— 9,584,  A.  Sweet,  Ventilators 
or  Windguards. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  AOCEPTSa). 

Open  to  oppoiitionj'or  iteo  months. 

9,765,  J.  and  J.  Howard,  Cut  Naii8.--ll,806,  W. 
Timewell,  Cement. — 12,068,  F.  Armstrong,  Inspec- 
tion Openings  for  Drains.— 5,921,  R.  Macau,  Sani- 
tary Dustbin.— 7,674,  H.  Mathey,  Cement.— 7,827, 
J.  Shaw,  Cooking  R.anges. — 8,864,  M.  Adams,  Sewer- 
age and  DraiDage_Works.— 8,919,  J.  Hart,  Locks, 
Latches,  Ac. — 8,97-5,3.  and  6.  P.  Jones,  Brick  and 
Quarry  Boxes.— 12,014,  J.  Pratt,  Gilding  Glass.— 
12,118,  G.  Garrard,  Manufacture  of  Tiles. — 12,251, 
W.  McHaffie,  Ventilators  and  Smoke  Cowls. — 
12,252,  A.  Drummond,  Glazing.— 12,634,  J.  Higgin- 
botham andH.  Holland,  Window-sash  Fasteners. — 
5.235,  W.  Jenkins,  Treble  Ladder. — 7,878,  S. 
Harrison,  Notched  Blocks  for  Building  Walls  down- 
wards.— 9,050,  T.  Thornton,  Door  Check. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PEOPEETY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

JuLT  27. 

By  Sedgwick,  Son,  & Wball. 

Watford— 6,  Carey.place,  freehold £190 

Adgdst  6. 

By  Sbdowick,  Son,  A Weall. 

Eaatcote— Copyhold  house,  cottages,  aud  3a.  Ir.  Op.  686 
. By  G.  B.  Smallpbicb. 

Basingstoke— 1,  Chestnut-villas,  freehold 230 

Church-aqusro— Two  freehold  cottages 230 

Church-street — Freehold  house  and  shop 226 

AuarsT  6. 

By  Sbdgwick,  Son,  & Wball. 

Hickmansworth— Fourteen  freehold  cottages 950 

freehold  houses  and  a cottage ",  960 

August  9. 

By  Mablbb  & Bennbtt. 

Berl  8 Court — 1 and  1a,  Portland-cottages,  and 

Portland  Lodge,  66  years,  ground-rent  261 1,600 

Westboume-groTe-O.Monmouth-road,  33 years  no 

ground-rent  650 

By  Fubbeb,  Pbicb,  & Fcbbbb. 

Netting  Hill— 101,  103,  and  106,  Golbome-road,  81 

years,  ground-rent  30/ 2 810 

r Southgate,  Station-road— St.  Thomas’s  ' Cot"  * 

tage,  8j  years,  ground-rent  10/ 660 

By  J.  HtBBABD. 

Islington— 21  and  42,  Canteibury-road,  65  years, 

ground-rent  71.  lOs 690 

Stoke  Newington  — 126,  Green-Janes,  So  ’y’ears’ 

ground-rent  10/ ’ 750 

By  Mr.  Woods. 

Southwark — 63  and  66,  Summer-street  814  years 

ground-rent  21.  23 ’ gjg 

August  10. 

By  G.  Stockings. 

Islington— 3 and  0,  Crowland-terrace,  61  years 

ground-rent  9/ ggQ 

By  Heaps,  Son,  A Reeve. 

Drory-lane—No.  23,  freehold  j 

Stepney— 95,  Eutland-streei,  18  years,  'g^'nnd-  ‘ 

rents/ 

Hoiton— 2 and  3,  Bristow-street,  24  years,  CTOuii'dl 
rent  19/.  48.,  and  Ground-rents  of  13/.  4s.,  term 

19  years jgj 

4 ^to  L Bristow-street,  26  years!  "ground-rent 

Lambeth— 12,  Oakley-street,  '25  "years, ’"eroundl 
rent21/.  6a..,  ■ / . g ouuu 


670 


260 

306 


Biixton— 9,  10,  and  11,  Sussex-street,  21  years 

ground-rente/ ’ 3-0 

12,  Sussex-street,  21  years,  ground-rent's'/ 166 

49  and  61,  Comwall-road,  74  years,  ground-rent 

6/.  10a 630 

81,  Coldharbour-lane,  37  years,  ground-rent 

3/.  33.  200 

Pimlico — 48,  Alderney-etreet,  61  years,  ground- 

rent  8/.  8s 605 

By  Dbdbnham,  Tewson,  A Co. 

Brighton— 12,  German.plnce,  freehold 880 

85,  King’s-road,  and  Stabling  in  rear,  freehold"  11  800 
Strand- No.  429,  area  2,100  feet,  term  18  years 

rent  800/ ; 

2 and  3,  Agar-street,  19  years,  ground-rent  90/....  2,700 

By  Jones,  Lang,  A Co. 

Lewisham— Beacon  Lodge,  29  years,  ground-rent 

20^ 750 

August  11, 

By  Maddox  A Son. 

Aldgate— No.  33,  freehold 3 qiq 

By  R.  J.  CoLLiBB. 

Willesdea — The  residence  Pheasantfield  and  15a. 

3r.  2i)p.,  freehold 

By  Grben  a Son. 

Kensal  Green-],  2.  and  3,  Mary’s-place,  freehold  ..  1,210 

I,  William’s  place,  freehold 475 

By  Joshua  Baker  A Co. 

Fulham-road  -Nos.  664,  666,  and  663,  freehold ] 276 

No.  670,  Fulham-road,  and  Stabling  in  rear,  free-  ‘ 

hold  680 

31a,  Claybrook-ioad,  freehold 20) 

Two  plots  of  freehold  laud  in  Claybrook-road  "!!!  125 

By  G.  Peabcb  A Sons. 

Hoxton— The  Bridport  Arms  public-house,  7 years 

ground-rent  20/ ygj 

18,  Salisbury-street,  7 years,  no  ground-rent  ! jo) 

II,  Felton-street.  31  years,  ground-rent  6/ 135 

27  to  43  (odd),  Harman-street,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  21.  68 4 720 

Ground-rent  of  30/.  a year,  term  56  years !!!.'.’!  ’53) 

15  and  17,  Norlhport-street,  49  years,  ground^ 

rent9/.  lOs ggj 

2 and  6,  Mintorn-street,  44  years,  groundl 

rent  71 450 

Ringsland— 35  to  45  (odd),  Downham-road,  34  years, 

ground-rent  14/ j gjg 

Mildmay  Park— 67,  Queen  Margaret’s-grove!  "04  ’ 

years,  ground-rent  6/,  63.  3J6 
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ACQCST  12. 

By  BEiDXL  & Co. 

Cowlev,  near  Uxbridge- Cowley  reachey  House 

and  13a.  Cr.  30p.,  freehold 

The  Packet  Boat  public-house 1.,20j 

Freehold  house  and  three  cottages  adjoining 660 

An  enclosure  of  freehold  land,  about  5a 9lu 

Cui.berwcll-Grouiid-ient  of  8f.,  reversion  in  78 

Ground-rent  of  60/  , reversion  in  68  years ^’^9 

Ground-rent  of  13/.,  reversion  in  69  years 276 

By  P.  MATrniws. 

Bermondsey— 84,  Spa-road,  freehold 

Pentonville— 8,  Cumming-street  North,  21  years, 

ground  rent  

By  C.  C.  & T.  MooBii. 

Stepney— 16,  Es-t  irbour-street,  25  years,  ground- 

rent  

Canning  lown— 77  to  83  (odd),  Bidder-street,  .6 

years,  ground-rent  15/ -50 

Bow-road— No.  -43,  term  16yeflra,  ground-rent  //....  ZoO 
By  HilDS  i jENKIIfSOTT. 

Le\tonstone— 1 and  2,  Grove-terrace,  95  years, 

ground-rent  

Bv  Nrwbox  & Habding. 

Clerkenwell— 17,  Sekforde-street,  27  years,  ground- 

rent  8/ 

Holloway— n,  13,  and  16,  Aleiander-road,  72  years, 

ground-reut  18/ 

4 to  28  (even),  Landseer-roud,  72  jeors,  ground- 

rent  83/.  2a -•- 

3,  Kiuesdown-road,  72  years,  ground-rent  7/ 316 

Upper  Norwood,  Haralet-road— Lansdown  Lodge, 

B5  years,  gruund-reut  6/ 6S0 

By  F.  J.  Bislet. 

Eolhorhithc-41. 43,  and  45,  Silwood-street,  70  years, 

ground-rent  9/ 

22  to  28  (eten),  Silverlock-street,  70  years, 

ground-rent  2/ 840 

9 to  17  (odd),  Westlake-road,  70  years,  ground- 
rent  2/.  lOs 1.000 


glisccKimta. 


Bedford  Memorial  Bridge  in  Glentilt.- 
A bridge  has  just  been  erected  acroaa  the  Tarff 
on  the  xvay  between  Blair  Athole  and  Braemar, 
immediately  above  the  old  ford,  where  it  may 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bedford,  captain  of  St. 
Panl’s  School,  London,  loat  his  life  on  the  25th 
of  August,  1879.  The  proposal  to  erect  a bridge 
was  started  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bedford,  but 
they  were  unable  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  out  the  proposal,  and  after  a lapse  of 
about  five  years  the  Scottish  Right  of  Way 
Society  came  forward  and  arranged  with  the 
Bedford  Memorial  Committee  to  have  a bridge 
erected,  promising  to  add  to  the  subacriptions 
such  amount  as  would  be  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  undertaking,  and  a bridge  has 
now  been  completed.  It  is  a suspension  bridge, 
having  a span  of  -10  ft.,  and  is  supported  on  wire 
cables  that  are  strained  over  malleable  iron 
piers  which  are  firmly  fixed  on  each  side  of  the 
stream.  The  footway  consists  of  short  straps 
of  wood  secured  by  wires,  and  is  protected 
by  a wire  railing  on  each  side.  To  prevent 
the  great  lateral  pressure  from  wind, 
wire  ropes  have  been  fixed  to  the  centre  of 
the  bridge  and  secured  to  the  sides,  so  that 
as  much  rigidity  as  possible  would  be  given 
to  the  structure.  Great  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  building  a suitable  bridge,  as  all  the 
materials  had  to  ho  transported  on  horseback 
for  four  miles.  The  structure  which  has  now 
been  erected  is  both  strong  and  elegant,  and,  if 
properly  protected  from  rust,  will  stand  for 
many  years.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Douglas 
Taylor,  Hawick. 

Newcastle  Jubilee  Exhibition  for  1887 
Mr.  William  Glover,  vice-president  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  and  the 
architect  for  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  at  New- 
castle, has  submitted  his  plans  of  the  edifice  to 
the  Town  Improvement  Committee,  and  after 
explanation  and  coinmendation  they  were 
passed.  The  main  entrance  in  the  North-court, 
to  be  constructed  of  three  50  ft.  spans,  will  be 
cn  the  North-road,  just  beyond  the  end  of  the 
Bull  Park  wall.  The  height  of  the  centre  span 
will  be  -iO  ft.,  and  the  two  side  spans  will  be 
35  ft.  to  the  apex.  The  two  side  courts  will 
each  have  a central  avenue,  50  ft.  wide,  and  two 
side  avenues,  20  ft.  The  South  Court  will  be 
similar,  and  the  whole  will  thus  form  a square, 
enclosing  an  area  of  about  acres,  which  will 
be  laid  out  as  a garden  and  recreation-ground, 
with  a band-stand  in  the  centre.  At  the  four 
angles  there  will  be  refresbment-buffets  and 
dining-rooms,  concert  and  art  saloons  will  be 
placed  south  of  the  South  Court.  About  three 
acres  to  the  north  of  the  Exhibition-buildings 
arc  reserved  for  mining  operations  and  exposed 
exhibits,  the  grounds  being  connected  with  the 
ornamental  lake.  It  is  expected  that  the  build- 
ings will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors 
within  a month.  The  date  fixed  for  the  opening 
is  her  Majesty’s  birthday,  May  2-ith,  18-?7. 
Nev'cnstlo  Daily  Loader. 


Ohituaiy. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr. 

H.  H.  Pulton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  who  was  formerly  a 
pupil  of  his  father.  The  latter,  after  practising 
in  Great  Britain  for  many  years  with  JEessrs. 
Reunie  & Telford,  became  chief  engineer  to  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  U.S.A. 
At  the  death  of  bis  father  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton 
U.  Fulton  became  a pupil  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Rennie,  and  was  afterwards  for  years  his  prin- 
cipal assistant,  and  aided  him  in  carrying  out 
some  of  his  numerous  and  most  important 
undertakings,  including  the  improvement  of  the 
river  Neue  navigation,  and  the  river  Ouse  oirt- 
fall  navigation.  Mr.  Fulton  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
in  the  year  1845.  In  the  year  1853  an  Act  was 
obtained  upon  the  plans  designed  by  Mr.  Fulton, 
for  the  construction  of  the  West  London  and 
Crystal  Palace  Railway,  a line  from  the  London 
and  South  Western  (Windsor  and  Richmond 
) to  the  Crystal  Palace  Park,  a distance  of 
about  5i  miles.  The  works  with  branch  line  to 
the  London  and  Brighton  line  at  Norwood,  and 
to  the  Chelsea  suspension-bridge,  were  sub- 
sequently carried  out  from  beginning  to  com- 
pletion by  Mr.  Fulton.  In  the  year  1855,  the 
Stokes  Bay  Railway  and  Pier  Company  obtained 
an  Act  to  extend  the  London  and  Southwestern 
Railway  from  Gosport  to  Stokes  Bay,  with  a 
pier  to  enable  passengers  to  land  at  all  times  of 
the  tide.  The  works  were  designed  and  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Fulton,  who  was  also  associated  as 
engineer  with  several  other  railway  and  dock 
works.  Dxiriog  the  past  sixteen  years  Mr. 
Fulton  has  been  prominent  before  the  public  in 
connexion  with  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
project.  In  the  year  1870,  he  made  a prelimi- 
nary survey  and  report  upon  the  practicability 
of  improving  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Irwell  so 
that  ocean-going  steamers  might  reach  Man- 
chester. 

Sale  of  Building  Sites  at  Southend. — 

On  Saturday  last,  Messrs.  Baker  A Sons  offered 
for  sale,  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Southend,  fifty-two 
plots  of  freehold  building  land,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  propery  known  as  the  North 
Meadow  Estate.  The  several  plots  offered  have 
frontages  averaging  18  ft.  each,  and  depths  of 
00  ft.,  the  sites  being  described  as  eligible  for 
the  erection  of  villa  residences.  There  was  a 
very  large  attendance.  Mr.  Baker,  in  submitting 
the  property,  adverted  to  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  Southend  as  a sea-side  resort,  which 
had  within  the  last  few  years  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  erection  of  high-class  resi- 
dences facing  the  sea,  and  the  construction  of 
an  esplanade  and  parade  upwards  of  a mile  in 
length.  The  estate  he  was  about  to  offer  was 
advantageously  situated,  about  the  centre  of  the 
north  side  cf  the  town,  with  a wide  and  con- 
venient carriage-road  direct  to  the  beach  and 
esplanade.  He  observed  that  the  new  line 
which  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend 
Company  was  now  constructing  between 
Barking  and  Pitsea  would  materially  reduce 
the  distance  between  London  and  Southend, 
while  the  Great  Eastern  Company  would 
shortly  have  access  to  Southend  by 
the  line  which  that  Company  was  now 
making  between  Brentwood  and  the  first-named 
town.  These  additional  means  of  access  to 
Southend  would  doubtless  be  followed  by  a 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  building  land  at 
Southend  within  a very  short  time.  The 
auctioneer  having  announced  that  every  plot 
would  be  submitted  without  reserve,  the  sale 
proceeded,  when  the  whole  of  the  lots  were  sold 
at  prices  varying  from  20L  to  29L  each,  two 
corner  plots,  having  frontages  of  35  ft.  each, 
realising  391.  and  33L  respectively.  Several 
of  the  purchasers  took  as  many  as  five  and  six 
lots  each. 

Syon  House. — A smoke  nuisance  here  from 
the  chimneys  of  some  lower  bnildinga  among  the 
offices,  from  which  in  certain  winds  the  smoke 
was  directed  against  the  windows  of  some  of 
the  principal  rooms  on  the  upperstory,  has  been 
thus  dealt  with  by  Messrs.  Verity  ; a syphon 
has  been  fitted  to  the  offending  chimneys,  con- 
tinued by  a lu-in.  galvanised  iron  tube  down  the 
side  of  the  building.  Two  annular  waterspray 
jets  are  fixed,  one  near  the  syphon,  and  the 
other  some  distance  below,  which  direct  the 
smoke  down  this  shaft,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  waterspray  precipitate  all  the  floating 
particles  of  soot,  leaving  only  the  lighter  por- 
tions of  the  smoke  to  be  disposed  off.  This 
courses  along  the  main  drain,  and  what  remains 
is  finally  extracted  by  an  exhaust  head  (worked 
by  a fine  jet  of  water  placed  at  the  outfall  of 
the  sewer  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  mansicn) . 


Indian  Railways  and  the  Famine 
Difficulty. — Before  the  introduction  of  rail 
w.ayp,  freights  in  England  were  IS^d.  per  tor 
per  mile.  Grain  is  now  carried  from  Agra  tr 
Bombay  at  ■44-2d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  frotr' 
Agra  to  Calcutta  at  slSSd.  Mr.  Hunter  stated 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  that  tm 
bullocks  carry  two-thirds  of  a ton  13  miles  a day 
Taking  this  estimate,  one  train  carrying  2d 
tons  13  miles  would  do  the  work  of  GOO  baliocks' 
and  one  train  carrying  200  tons  400  miles  in  j 
day  does  the  same  work  as  600  bullocks  ini 
month.  We  have  had  famines  in  Baudelkund 
when  grain  at  one  of  the  greatest  grain  centres 
Cbatisghur,  distanced  only  300  miles,  has  heel 
rotting  on  the  ground.  Suppose  such  to  occo' 
again,  and  that  Government  undertook,  as  the; 
are  bound  to  undertake,  to  feed  the  starvin] 
people,  it  would  require  166,152  bullocks  ac 
83,070  drivers,  to  place  2,400  tons  of  grain  int 
Bundelkund  from  Cbatisghur,  and  this  with 
single-lino  railway  would  be  done  with  easK 
These  2,400  tons  would  (allowing  1^  lb.  for  oaC' 
sonl)  feed  3,570,660,  only  a fraction  of  th 
rniilions  affected  in  the  famines  of  1877-78 
During  that  fearful  period  no  less  than  fou 
millions  died  for  want  of  food.  Would  it  b 
practicable  to  supply  and  keep  going  83,07i 
carts  in  a famine-stricken  country?  To  fill  ul 
gaps  at  least  another  20,000  would  be  reqiiirec 
making  in  all,  in  round  numbers,  100,000  driveri 
and  200,000  bullocks, — enough  to  create  I 
famine  rather  than  help  it. — Indian  Engineer,' 
Wood  Wool. — For  some  time  past  attentia 
has  been  directed  to  a very  interesting  pn 
duct,  consisting  of  extremely  thin  and  slende 
shavings  of  wood  which  are  comparable  t' 
paper  cub  for  packing.  It  is  known  by  tk 
name  of  “ wood  wool.”  This  product  was  fin 
introduced  into  France  as  a packing  materiat 
It  weighs  about  40  or  50  per  cent,  less  than  th 
materials  generally  used  for  such  a purposj 
Its  beautiful  appearance,  its  fineness,  and  h 
extreme  cleanness,  at  once  brought  it  ini 
favour  with  shippers.  It  was  afterwards  foun 
that  the  material  was  well  adapted  for  th 
manufacture  of  mattresses,  for  litter  for  cattli 
for  the  filtration  of  liquids,  and  for  stuffic 
horse-collars,  &c.,  the  most  suitable  species  i 
wood  being  selected  for  each  of  these  purpose 
Its  elasticity  cainses  it  to  be  considered  as  tl; 
best  material  for  bedding  after  horsehair,  ar, 
it  is  even  preferable  to  any  other  substant 
when  it  is  derived  from  resinous  wood,  since: 
does  not  then  absorb  moisture.  In  workshop! 
wood  wool  is  tending  to  replace  cotton  was 
for  cleaning  machinery,  and  it  has  likewic 
found  an  application  on  the  rolling  stock  ( 
railways  for  lubricating  car-axles.  While  it  hi 
the  same  property  which  cotton  waste  has  i 
absorbing  oil,  it  coats  ten  times  less  than  tbi 
material.  Its  use  is  said  to  bo  rapidly  growin 
in  Austria  and  Germany,  and  also  in  France.) 
Iron. 

Value  of  Building  Land  on  Haylic 
Island. — The  value  of  building  land  on  Ha 
ling  Island,  Hampshire,  a short  distance  fre 
Portsmouth,  appears  to  be  greatly  iucreasiK 
Last  week  a sale  took  place  at  the  Royal  Hot. 
South  Ilayling,  of  a portion  of  the  Easta 
Estate,  immediately  facing  the  sea.  The  pt 
perty  was  offered  in  forty  - five  lots,  bavi: 
frontages  of  from  80  ft.  to  90  ft.,  with  dept' 
varying  from  150  ft.  200  ft.  There  was  a Iw 
attendance  at  the  sale.  Mr.  H.  R.  Trigg, 
auctioneer,  before  inviting  biddings  advert 
to  the  increasing  popularity  of  Hayling  Islal 
as  a sea-side  resort,  and  observed  that  thepif 
jected  railway  across  Langston  Harbour  won 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  property  ■ 
was  about  to  offer  by  giving  it  easier  access* 
Portsmouth  and  Southaea.  He  added  that  h 
value  of  land  on  the  Island  was  daily  increasii; 
in  proof  of  which  he  stated  that  he  recen* 
sold  a plot  for  5C0L  which  was  purchased  ov: 
three  years  since  for  210L  The  sale  then  pr 
ceeded,  when  the  bidding  became  very  acch 
and  a large  number  of  plots  were  sold  at  pri 
ranging  from  751.  to  80i.  each,  six  plots  imii 
diately  facing  the  sea,  realising  lOOZ.  each,  t] 
about  300Z.  per  acre,  the  auctioneer  remark; 
that  the  land  was  not  long  ago  purchased « 
701  an  acre.  He  announced  that  a fuitber  (i 
would  shortly  take  place. 

Appointment. — Mr.  Harry  Lloyd,  of  Cn 
thorne,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  ii 
Sanitary  Inspector  for  the  parishes  of  Sa 
hnrst,  Bracknell,  Easthampstead,  Wiukfir 
and  Binfield.  The  salary  is  llOZ.,  and  r 
number  cf  candidates  was  eighty-three. 
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tVew  Steam  Flonr  Mill,  Silloth. — Rapid 
jgrese  has  been  made  during  the  past  two 
•ntha  with  the  erection  of  Messrs.  Carr  & 
mpany’s  extensive  fire-proof  steam  flour- 
■Is,  at  Silloth,  under  the  saperintendence  of 
. T.  Taylor  Scott,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect, 
rlisle,  an  average  of  over  100  men  having 
•in  at  work  day  and  night  for  six  months, 
e buildings  cover  a very  large  area  of  ground 
the  north  side  of  the  new  dock,  and  present 
ubstantial  and  handsome  appearance  towards 
•I  town.  The  two  main  buildings,  186  ft. 
g by  97  ft.  broad,  are  now  25  ft.  above  the 
und,  and  about  40  ft.  more  has  to  be  added 
ore  the  total  height  is  reached.  When  com- 
ted  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  sub- 
ntial  mills  of  its  class  that  has  been  erected 
ihis  country,  as  all  the  latest  improvements 
ve  been  introduced  by  the  architect,  and 
'lythiug  is  being  carried  out  in  the  best 
'(Sible  manner. — West  Cumberland  Times. 
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0 

102  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

18  0 

0 

18  6 

0 

...ton 

22  5 

0 

22  10 

0 

32  10 

0 

33  0 

0 

26  16 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

23  0 

0 

23  10 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

21  16 

0 

22  0 

0 

20  6 

0 

30  7 

6 

19  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

26  0 

0 

46  0 

0 

6 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8 0 

0 

13  0 

0 

1 6 

6 
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9 
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0 

0 16 

6 

0 10 

6 
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>MPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

501.,  201.,  and  101. ... 

201.  and  61 

25(1,,  1601.,  and  1001. 

Sept.  26th 
October  9th 
Dec.  31st 
Not  stated... 

u, 

ii. 

ic  Hall,  Ac 

Municipal  Buildings  

Lewes  Town  Council  ... 
City  of  Edinburgh  

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


rage  Works  

(of  Buildings  

Sewers,  Manholes,  Lampholes,  Ac 

■ital,  Ac 

•truction  of  Harbour,  Ac 

lang  and  Repairing  Workhouse  

j Sewers,  Ac 

itruetion  of  Reservoir  

•'ig.  Sewering,  and  Making-up  Road,  Ac, 
iroof  Floor,  Iron  and  Glass  Roof,  Ac.  ... 

Iight-Iron  Bridge,  Ao 

liCoast  Guard  Station  arid  Battery  

itruction  of  Approach  Hoad,  Ac., Swansea 
Meering  Work 

•ite  Carriageways  A York  Stone  Footway  i 


By  whom  required. 


Exmouth  Local  Board 
Prudeutial  Asaur.  Co. 

Epping  R.S.A 

Tonbnago  R.  S.  A 

Cart  Navigation  Trus. 

Paddington  Vestry 

Bromley  U.  R.  8.  A.  ... 
Farnham  Water  Co.  Lim 
Beckenham  Local  Brd. 
St.  Marylebone  Public 
Baths  and  W.  Com. 
Condover  Highway  Brd. 

Admiralty  

Sir  R.  Mansell 

St.  Mary  Abbott's  Pubic 
Batbs  and  W.  Com. 
Met.  Board  of  Works 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Tenders  to  be 
Engineer.  delivered. 


E.  Cousins  A Son,... 

A.  Waterhouse 

E.  Egan 

H.  H.  A C.  Cronk  . 

Miller  A Bell 

A.  A C.  Harston  .... 

A.  Williams 

Pollard  A Forder.... 
G.  B.  Carlton  

J.  Waldrani  

J.  W.  Hoult 

Official  

Walton  A Lee  

T.  Verity  

Official  


August  24th 
August  26th 
August  26th 
August  27th 
August  Slat 
Sept,  1st 
Sept.  2Dd 
Sept.  3rd 
Sept.  6th 

Sept.  7th 
Sept.  9th 
Sept.  10th 
Sept.  13th 

do. 

Sept.  23rd 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary, 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Sept.  3rd 
Sept.  10th 
Sept.  21  St 

xvi. 

T-.-; 

TENDERS. 

II8WICE.— For  Woodstoek-road,  for  the  Chiswick 
1 Board.  Mr.  A.  Ramsden,  surveyor 

Rowell  A Hobson £920  0 0 

Vlowlem  A Co 755  0 0 

3.  Alldred 720  7 9 

Ball 691  7 3 


CHELSEA. — For  alterations  and  extensions  at  Nos. 
16  and  18,  King's-road,  for  Messrs.  Lester  A Co.  Mr.  J. 
William  Stevens,  architect  and  surveyor,  New  Bridge- 
street : — 

Bortou  A Son  £927  0 0 

Downs 796  0 0 

Prestige  A Co 724  0 0 

Yardly  A Son  722  0 0 

Braid  A Co.  (accepted) 660  0 0 


CROYDON. — For  house  atKeuley,  near  Croydon.  Mr. 
Robert  Ridge,  architect,  Katharine-street,  Croydon 

Bray,  Bnirley £478  0 0 

Marriage,  Croydon 467  0 0 

Page,  Croydon 457  0 0 

Churchill,  Godstone  353  0 0 

Bullock,  Croydon 334  0 0 

Quittenden,  Warlingham 333  0 0 

Smith  A Balled,  Croydon  297  0 0 

ENFIELD. — For  iron  pipes  for  the  Enfield  Local  Board. 
Mr.  W.  Kitteringham,  surveyor  to  the  Board : — 

Phcnnix  Company,  Derby,  accepted,  at  4L  48.  per  ton, 
[Twenty-four  tenders  submitted.} 

GRAYS.— For  the  erection  of  coffee-tavern  at  Grays, 
Essex,  for  the  Grays  and  District  People’s  Cafd  Company. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Mullett,  architect 

Thompson  A Son,  Grava £1,148  6 0 

Elliot,  Newbury* 1,C90  0 0 

Page,  Croydon  1,080  0 0 

Seed,  Kentish  Town  990  0 0 

J.  Brown,  Grays  982  0 0 

Staines  A Son,  London  976  0 0 

Prentis  A Co.,  Grays  950  0 0 

Snow,  New  Brompton 933  1 0 

H.  J.  Carter,  Grays 849  10  0 

G.  A H.  Rous,  Grays  837  0 0 

* Rejected,  before  opening  tenders,  on  account  of  his 
removing  the  drawings  off  the  premises  away  from  the 
other  builders. 

HANWELL.— For  works  at  Hanwell,  as  advertised. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler  A Hugman,  Craig’s-coort, 
Charing  Cross 

Holloway  Bros.,  Battersea  £3,696  0 0 

Nightingale,  Lambeth 3,620  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich  3,420  0 0 

6.  Lyford,  Uibridge-road 3,393  16  9 

T.  Simpson,  Rotberhithe  3,371  0 0 

J.  Edwards,  Ealing 3,277  0 0 

E.  C.  Howell  A Son,  Lambeth 3,249  0 0 

J.  A.  Wilson,  Uxbridge 3,198  0 0 

W.  Martin,  Willeaden  Green  3,170  0 0 

Pack  Bros,,  Brixton-road 3,089  0 0 

Stephenson,  Bisbopsgate  • street 

Without 3,030  0 0 

Johnson,  Wandsworth  Common 2,950  0 0 

Kirk  Bros.,  Battersea 2,940  0 0 

A.  Kimberley,  Banbury 2,930  0 0 

A.  Clissold,  fealing 2,834  0 0 

H.  C Belch,  Slough  2,766  12  4 

G.  Gibson,  Southall 2,602  0 0 

J.  L.  Green,  Chelsea 2,648  0 0 

[Not  decided.] 

HATFIELD.— For  new  chancel,  organ-chamber,  and 
vestry  to  the  Church  of  8t.  Mary,  at  Hatfield,  Herts. 
Mr.  H.  Hardwicke  Langston,  architect.  Great  James* 
street,  Bedford-row,  London.  Quantities  supplied 
Contract  No.  2, — Siijierstruciure. 

Old  Materials. 

Nightingale,  London £2,499  £9 

Harris  A Wardrop,  London  2,497  8 

Falkner,  London* 2,475  7 

Ekins  A Son,  Hertford  2,262  2 

* Accepted,  subject  to  certain  deductions. 

KENSINGTON. — For  making  up  two  roads  (Ashbnm* 
place  and  Pbilbeacb-gardens],  for  the  Kensington  Vestry. 
Mr.  H . Weaver,  surveyor : — 

Ashburn-  Philbeach* 

place.  gardens. 

J.  Neal  £129  £485 

Felton  , 123  473 

Rogers  A Dickens 116  470 

J.  Hears  117  460 

Nowell  A Roijson  110  450 

Mowlem  A Co.  (accepted)  97  351 


KENSINGTON. — For  alterations  at  8,  Gledhow-terrace, 
Kensington,  for  Mr.  Phillips.  Messrs,  Beaumont,  Ser* 
geanta’  Inn,  Fleet-street;— 

Simmonds  A Co £665  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  690  0 0 

Toten  A Sons 680  0 0 


KIMBLE  MARSH. For  the  erection  of  new  farm* 

honse  and  cowsheds  at  Kimble  Marsh,  near  Aylesbury. 
Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  F.8.I.,  architect,  Great  Qeorge-street, 
Westminster  and  High  Wycombe  : — 

For  Farmhouse.  For  Cowsheds, 

Grist  £308  10  0 £100  0 0 

Gibson  (accepted)...  268  0 0 103  10  0 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  No.  65,  Fore-street,  City, 
for  Mr.  J.  Kowin.  Mr.  W.  M.  Yetts,  architect,  Finsbury- 
pavement.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  A Andrews 

Hussey £4,400  0 0 

Qreeu  4,(i66  0 0 

Downs 3,8"6  0 0 

Lawrence  A Son  3,822  0 0 

H.  L.  Hollowav 3,789  0 0 

Woodward  3,770  0 0 

Mortar 3,701  0 0 

Braid  A Co.  3,469  0 0 


LONDON.— For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  at  2 
Dorset-street,  Baker-street,  for  Messrs.  Day,  Son, 
Hewitt.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect : — 

R.  Perkins,  Marylebone  £187  0 0 

H,  H.  Evans,  Marylebone  (accepted)...  176  0 0 
J.  Hooper,  Herne  Hill  147  0 0 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  No.  62a,  Bow-lane,  for 
Messrs.  Zapp  A Bennett,  Mr.  C.  Innes,  architect 

Titmaa £2,609  0 0 

Rider  A Son  2,641  0 0 

Hearn  A Co 2,524  0 0 

Bottoms  Bros 2,450  0 0 

Prestige  A Co 2,313  0 0 

Greenwood  A Co 2,216  0 0 

Lawrence  A Co 2,098  0 0 

Macey  A Sons  2,073  0 0 

Ramsay  (accepted) 1,977  0 0 


LONDON. — For  building  additional  story  and  altera- 
tions at  45,  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  for  Dr.  Robson 
Boose.  Messrs.  C.  Bales  A Sons,  architects : — 

Wilkins  A Kent  (accepted)  .,.,£439  0 0 
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LOKDON’.— For  buUding  the  new  Cotlera*  Hall.  Mr.  T.  Tayler  Smith,  Architect  to  the  Company 


NAME. 

Amount 

of 

Tender. 

If  Joiner’s  Work  in  Dining-rooms 
and  two  Court-rooms  is  executed  in 

If  Joiner’s  Work  to  Principal  Staircase 
and  Entrance  Hall  is  executed  in 

Walnut, 

add 

Wainscot, 

add 

Chestnut, 

add 

Walnut, 

add 

Wainscot, 

add 

Chestnut, 

add 

Brass  

£10,877 

£345 

£412 

£413 

£483 

£567 

£567 

Chappel  

10,840 

660 

620 

487 

680 

740 

Colla 

11,390 

360 

470 

410 

610 

Grover 

10,890 

1,123 

1,116 

1,094 

833 

010 

Higgs  & Hill 

11,547 

646 

654 

667 

648 

655 

12,512 

790 

9' 8 

721 

850 

10,489 

1,018 

3,010 

1,020 

829 

910 

Mowlem  

11,980 

412 

670 

915 

496 

811 

984 

Stevena  & Baatow 

10,999 

473 

613 

422 

636 

697 

StimpBon 

11,320 

SSO 

560 

85) 

400 

740 

LONDON. — For  rebnilding  No.  136,  Osford-street, 
for  Mcssra.  Hyam  & Co.,  Limited.  Messrs.  Davies  & 
Bmanuel,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Karslake  & 
Mortimer: — 

In  three  In  four 

months.  months. 

G.  8.  8.  Williams  & Bon  £3,860  £3,650 

J.  Mowlem  A Co — 3,391 

Eider  A Sons 3,638  3,380 

G.  Trollope  A Sons — 3,278 

J.  Grover  A Son  3,413  3,212 

W.  Brass  A Son  3,300  3,212 

Cobitt  A Co — 3,168 

Colls  A Sons 3,218  3,118 

E.  Lawrance  A aoDB(accepieQj  3,131  3,031 


£1,117 


WALLIN6TON.— For  the  erection  of  a Baptist  church 
in  the  Queen ’s-road,  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  Henry  J. 
White,  architect,  W'alliugton,  Surrey  : — 

B.  J.  Bnmand  

Coihead  

Smith  A Son  

W.  H.  Castle 

Allen  A Son  

D.  Brown  A Co 

D.  Stewart 

H.  Humphries,  Sutton  


3,973 

3,827 

3.817 


3,468 

3,2-20 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  8,  Half 
Moon. street,  Piccadilly,  for  Miss  Searle.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wimperis,  architect  : — 

w.  A E.  Curtiss  £877  0 0 

Lee  777  0 0 

Bash 726  0 0 


NEW  BEOMPTON  (Kent).— For  a new  road,  for  the 
British  Land  Company,  Limited,  on  their  estate  at  New 
Brompton.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor 


WESTMINSTER.— For  the  erection  of  a bakery, 
ofBcos,  and  shops,  at  Horseferry-road,  Westminster,  for 
the  Civil  Service  Bread  Company  (Limited),  107,  Cannon- 
street.  Mr.  W.  F.  Mason,  engineer,  Longsight,  Man- 
chester. Quantities  by  the  engineer : — 

Wall  Bros £17,979  0 0 

G.  Shaw....  17,890  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  17,742  0 0 

J.  A J.  Greenwood 17,400  0 0 

CoUs  A Sons 16,800  0 0 


J.  Jackson,  Leyton  ., 

E.  Wilson,  Walthamstow 

J.  Bloomfield,  Tottenham 

J.  Pizzey,  Hornsey 

W.  Harris,  Camberwell 

C.  Killingback,  Camden  Town.., 

J . Trueman,  Hackney  

Peiil  A Sons,  Bromley,  Kent*  .. 

• Accepted. 


QUAERENDON. — For  the  erection  of  a new  farm- 
house and  buildings,  Quarrendon,  near  Aylesbury.  Mr. 
Arthur  Vernon,  F.S.I.,  architect,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  and  High  Wycombe : — 

Gibson £1,483  0 0 

Grist 1,198  0 0 


ROMFORD. — For  rebuilding  the  Woolpack  public- 
house,  and  for  shop  adjoining,  Higb-street,  Romford, 
Essex,  for  Messrs.  Ind,  Coom,  a Co.  Mr.  John  Hudson, 
architfect,  Lemau  - street,  E.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C. 
8tangnr;  — 

Holland  A Hannen  

W.  Brass  A Son 

J.  A J.  Greenwood  

Brown,  Son,  A Blomfield  

J.  Bentley  

Hammond  A Son,  Romford*,... 

• Accepted, 


..£4,244  0 
3,036  0 
3,001  0 
..  2,987  0 
2,012  0 
2,861  0 


SETENOAKS. — For  building  new  Baptist  church,  The 
Vine,  Sevenoabs.  Mr.  John  Wills,  architect,  Derby: — 


Roberts,  Norwood.., 

Martin,  Eastbourne 

Dobson,  Colchester 

King,  Dover  

Bowyer,  Norwood 

Denne  A Son,  Deal 

Allen  A Sons,  Kilbum 

Snow,  West  Brompton  

Wiltshire,  Sevenoaks  (accepted)  .. 

Staioes  A Son,  London  

Cornwell  A Son,  Eastbourne 

Owen,  Sevenoaks 

Hodges,  Sevenoaks 

Beale,  Battersea  


. £3,796 
3,035  0 
2,768  0 
2,760  8 
2,730  0 


2,675  0 
2,621  0 
2,620  0 
2,697  0 
2,662  16 
2,600  0 
2,460  0 
2,387  0 


SPECIAL  yOTICE.—'Lwis  of  Tenders  freqnently 
I too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  deliverea 


»ur  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m,  on  THDRSDATS. 


PUBLISHER’S  KOTICES. 

Begietered  Telepraphie  Address, " Thb  Bpildbh,  Loinsor.’ 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

B1TUATION8  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lioeB  (about  fittf  words)  or  uodrr  4s.  $d. 

Bach  additlcnol  Hue  (about  ten  words Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertieemeuts.  also  for  special  Adver- 
tlseioeuts  on  front  r»8e-  Comiietitlons,  CoDtrocte,  Solos  by  Auction, 
SiC.  may  be  obtained  on  applicaCiuu  to  tbe  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under la.  6d. 

Each  silditioQal  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6<L 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cosh  in  Registered  Letter  er  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Poel-offlee,  Covent-ganlen,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
betne  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  ou  THUKaDAY- 
The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  AdvertisemeuU.  and 
strongly  recoinmendB  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


O'D'E'f'TAT  — AL'TERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTI8E- 
ai  men'TS  or  orders  to  DISCONTINUE  same. 


DAYn 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eegi$fer»d  Telegraphic  Addreff,''Tit'B  BUTI.USB,  Loinioi 


G.  R.  T.— H.  J.  * Boo.— M.  (there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  f; 
your  iDsinuation,  and  the  competitors  referred  to  are  (lulte  sho 
taking  any  such  steps  to  recommend  themselves  to  sn  Mfessoi)- 
W.  G. — C.  A C.  (thanks)— J.  O-  K.  (shall  appear) — J.  P.  D.— A B.. 
E.  S.  (shall  have  consideration)— J.  B. — T.  A O.  H. — C-  T. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac,,  must  be  necompsnli 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publk 


PERSONS  Advertising  in"  The  Builder, "may  have  ReplUtaddrtiitd 
to  the  Office,  46,  CatheriuB-street,  Cevent  Garden.  W.O. 
free  of  ctMTi/e.  Letters  will  be  foi  ’ " * 

envelopes  ore  scut,  together 
cover  the  postage. 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givi 
addresses. 

Nora.- The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  i 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

tfe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicatiOTU. 

Letters  or  commniiicatlons  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  ha 
beeu  duplicated  lor  other  Jouniols.  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matten  ibot 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ; all  communlcstioiiB  relsting  t 
advertisements  and  other  exclnsively  business  matters  should ; 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down,* 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited,. 

Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Adv! 


Bath  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Bos,  Wilts. 


[AdtI 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stot 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  t 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doolting  QiiarrH 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  ai 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  ston 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Uniti: 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLH 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmil 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAM; 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehonl 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mil 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  tetTace8.[ADk 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

■‘THE  BUILDER  ” Is  lupplied  DIRXCT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  iiort  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  198.  per  annum 
Protaid.  To  all  ports  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  268.  per  annum.  To  India.  China,  Ceylon.  Ac.  30e.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  48,  Calberine-itreet,  W.C. 


Sotdting:  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o.,  a 
dross  S.  & J.  BTAPIi 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Qnarry  Owners,  Stot 
and  Lime  Merchant 
Stoke  • under  • Hail 
Ilminster.  [AdV 


BLUB  LIAS  LIMB 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Asphalte. 

Soyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Anil 


MICHELMORE  & REAl 


Manufacturers  of 


Y^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGl 

V-/  LEVER,  8CBEW,  A BABEEL  BOLl 


Self-Acting’  "FALL  DQ-WN  " GATE  HTOPA 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FI'ITINaS  of  every  DescrlpU: 

36a,  BOEOUGH  R0A( 
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A Sanitary  Retrospect. 


TIE  sanitary  manage 
ment  of  towns, 
whether  large 
small,  has  not  yet 
in  all  respects  been 
satisfactorily  put  in 
train,  although  it 
is  fifty  years  (1836) 
since  the  first  at- 
tempt was  made  to 
bring  things  into 
.something  like  order  by  the  appointment  of  a 
jRegistrar-General  to  collate,  by  the  means  then 
irst  given  to  him,  such  information  as  would 
imable  the  originators  of  the  sanitary  movement 
1:10  take  some  steps  towards  an  alteration  of  the 
iitate  of  things  which  then  existed.  In  the 
•orevious  year  (1835)  the  Municipal  Corpora 
lions  Act  was  passed,  putting  all  large  towns 
desiring  to  adopt  the  Act  upon  a basis  of  local 
elf-government,  but  it  did  little  or  nothing  in 
directing  the  proper  sanitary  management  of 
l owns,  and  did  not  recognise  the  principle  that 
irevention  is  better  than  cure.  It  appears  to 
nave  been  overlooked  that  local  government 
ionsists  of  the  management  of  those  things 
1 "hich  are  necessary  to  the  health  and  general 
i -elfare  of  people  as  well  as  of  those  which  are 
f the  nature  of  convenience,  such  as  the 
'emoval  of  obstructions  to  the  public  traffic, 
;ie  cleansing  and  lighting  of  the  streets,  and 
fie  protection  of  persons  and  property  from 
liolence  and  theft  under  the  directions  of  a 
f/atch  Committee,— the  principal  committee 
rmtemplated,  and  specially  named  in  the  Act, 
•ut  on  the  first  report  of  the  Kegistrar- 
Feneral  being  presented  to  Parliament,  in 
339,  a Select  Committee  was  appointed  to 
iiquire  into  the  health  of  towns,  who  re- 
:orted  in  1840  that  buildings  in  towns 
iiould  be  better  regulated,  and  sewers  con- 
:-ructecl,  under  the  direction  of  local  boards  of 
ealth.  At  that  time  people  were  buried  in 
•lurchyards  in  the  middle  of  towns,  and  the 
Import  showed  the  evils  of  that,  also  the  im- 
iDrtance  of  providing  open  spaces  in  crowded 
ties,  the  superintendence  of  lodging-houses, 
'le  advantages  which  would  result  from  the 
^tablishment  of  public  baths,  and  the  import- 
ice  of  water  supply.  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick 
Sported,  in  1842,  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
■dered  in  1839,  describing  particularly  the 
nitary  condition  of  the  labouring  population, 
id  giving  evidence  of  the  beneficial  eflect  of 
^eventive  measures  in  raising  the  standard  of 
ealth  ; and,  in  1843,  Sir  Robert  Peel  issued  a 
loyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
rge  towns  and  populous  districts,  and  the 
quiry  was  specially  directed  to  the  causes  of 
■evalent  disease,  and  to  the  best  means  of  im- 


proving the  public  health  by  proper  drainage, 
water  supply,  and  building  regulations ; the 
evidence  being  clear,  in  fifty  towns  examined, 
that  an  excessive  mortality  was  attributable  to 
defective  drainage  and  other  causes  capable  of 
removal.  The  then  existing  law  respecting 
drainage,  namely,  the  Statute  of  Sewers,  was 
in  respect  only  of  .surface-drainage  ; and  in 
most  of  the  large  towns  no  house-drains  could 
be  connected  with  the  sewers  ■without  special 
permission  of  the  Sewer  Commissioners.  There 
are  people  who  say  that  it  would  have  been  a 
good  thing  if  this  prohibition  had  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  but  their  objection 
has  reference  solely  to  the  connexion  of  water- 
closets  with  the  sewers  ; the  refuse-water 
from  kitchens,  pantries,  and  sculleries  must 
be  carried  off  either  by  open  or  covered 
drains  and  sewers,  and,  as  open  channels 
would  not  be  permissible  in  towns,  there 
remains  but  one  course  to  pursue.  The  case 
is  different  with  respect  to  waterclosets.  There 
is  no  absolute  necessity  for  these,  and  their  con- 
tinued use  is  a question  of  expense  only  ; but 
where  the  system  has  been  generally  adopted 
it  had  belter  be  continued,  for  with  whatever 
objection  it  may  be  viewed  it  has  advantages 
which  could  not  be  had  in  any  other  way. 
There  was,  at  the  time  mentioned,  no  provision 
for  water  being  supplied  into  houses,  and  only 
in  some  cases  that  mains  should  be  laid  in  the 
principal  streets,  and  general  uncleanliness  and 
deficiency  of  water  were  the  result,  especially 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  towns.  But  it  appears 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reports  made,  the 
legislation  did  not  move  with  any  rapidity ; and 
on  this  head  it  was  remarked  in  the  Builder  of 
the  7th  June,  1845  : — “The  Fabian  policy  of 
Government  with  respect  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  towns  and  the  consequent  moral 
improvement  of  the  industrial  population 
challenges  remark  at  this  advanced  period  of 
the  Session,  the  more  so  as  nothing  yet  has 
been  even  proposed.  Her  Majesty,  in  her 
speech  from  the  throne  last  February,  emphati- 
cally said  that  it  would  be  highly  gratifying 
to  her  if  Parliament  could  devise  the  means 
of  promoting  the  health  of  her  subjects. 
This  gratification  the  Government  a2ipear 
disposed  to  withhold,  at  least  for  the  present. 
They  have  already  issued  their  fiat  that  light 
and  air  are  still  to  be  paid  for,  and  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  simply  announcing  that 
a general  measure  is  in  embryo,  but,  when  to 
be  brought  forth,  or  if  at  all,  there  is  no 
pledge.  We  are  much  disposed  to  fear  that 
autumn  will  find  the  health  of  towns  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  condition  that  spring  did. 
Bills  affecting  the  rich  have  been  known  to 
pass  through  their  various  stages  with  au 
almost  electric  speed  ; is  there  any  enactment 
to  prevent  the  same  potent  spell  being  applied 


to  Bills  affecting  the  poor  1 If  not,  then  there 
may  yet  be  hope  during  the  present  session.” 
In  the  same  year,  1845,  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commissioners  presented  to  Parliament  their- 
second  report,  recommending  that  the  Crown 
should  inspect  and  supervise  the  sanitary  im- 
provement of  towns  and  populous  places  ; 
that  local  authorities  should  have  more  power, 
and  that  their  districts  should  be  enlarged  ; 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  for  drainage, 
paving,  cleansing,  regulating  buildings,  and 
water  supply,  should  be  under  one  admini- 
strative body ; and  that  there  should  be 
compulsory  rating  for  water  sujiply,  as  well  as. 
for  sewerage. 

The  legislation  required  for  accomplishing' 
these  purposes  was  commenced  in  the  following 
year,  1846,  by  the  passing  of  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Acts  for  the  removal  of  nuisances, 
J ustices  in  petty  sessions  being  the  adj  udicators 
on  the  information  of  Town  Councils  or  other 
town  authorities,  and  also  Boards  of  Guardians  ; 
and  by  the  introduction  of  these  bodies  among 
the  authorities  for  these  purposes  the  first 
extension  of  sanitary  legislation  to  rural 
districts  was  made.  This  Act  was  to  remain 
in  force  until  the  end  of  the  session  of  1848, 
and  under  it  the  Privy  Council  might  make 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  formidable 
diseases. 

On  many  special  occasions,  both  before  and 
after  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1835,  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been 
obtained  by  towns  for  various  purposes,  chiefly 
of  convenience,  but  including  some  provisions 
for  necessary  works,  and  comparing  the  pro- 
visions of  these  local  Acts  they  were  found  to 
embody  nearly  the  same  clauses,  and  in  1847  a 
general  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act 
was  passed,  together  with  a Towns  Police 
Clauses  Act,  consolidating  the  several 
provisions  which  had  usually  been  asked  for 
in  the  special  local  Acts,  and  by  thus  making 
provision  for  many  of  the  requisites  of  Local 
Government  further  legislation  was  facilitated  ; 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Towns  Improvements 
Clauses  Act  have  been  very  generally  adopted 
ill  subsequent  legislation  for  local  government. 
They  bear  the  impress  of  a practical  knowledge- 
of  what  was  asked  for  and  how  to  carry  it  out, 
and  this  cannot  be  said  of  all  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  have  been  passed  for  similar 
purposes  : some  of  them  have  been  incon- 
sistent, one  part  with  another. 

The  first  great  and  comprehensive  measure, 
the  groundwork  of  the  sanitary  legislation  of 
this  country,  was  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1848.  For  many  years  its  wisdom  was  much 
culled  in  question  because  of  its  apparently 
arbitrary  powers  ; but  these  were  much  over- 
rated, for  it  could  not  be  put  in  force  unless 
petitioned  for  by  ratepayers,  except  where  the 
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mortality  exceeded  23  in  1,000  per  annum, 
and  only  so  when  this  was  the  average  rate  of 
mortality  of  the  seven  previous  years.  It  did 
not  extend  beyond  England  and  Wales,  and 
did  not  include  the  metropolis.  The  powers 
specified  were  for  enabling  the  construction 
and  management,  by  local  authorities,  of 
sewerage  and  house  drainage,  the  regulation 
of  the  width  of  streets  and  the  levels  of  the 
lowest  floors  of  dwelling-houses,  cleansing 
streets  and  courts,  the  removal  of  bouse  refuse, 
the  regulation  of  offensive  trades  and  slaughter- 
houses, common  lodging-houses,  and  cellar 
dwellings  ; paving  streets,  and  the  purchase 
of  premises  to  improve  streets  ; the  forming 
of  public  recreation  grounds  ; supply  of  water 
to  houses  and  to  public  baths  and  trades  and 
drinking-fountains  ; the  construction  of  houses 
for  the  dead  ; burial-grounds,  and  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  any  of  the  above-named  purposes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
-Consolidation  Acts. 

When  a town  applied  for  and  adopted  the 
Public  Health  Act  it  was  constituted  a Local 
Board  of  Health,  existing  town  councils  being 
so  named  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  as  well 
as  those  independent  bodies  of  Improvement 
Commissioners  who  had  obtained  each  for  itself , 
a special  Act  of  Parliament,  usually  embodying 
the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  and  some 
others,  and  who  were  (and  continue)  nearly  of 
the  same  constitution  as  local  boards  of  health. 
Under  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1848,  towns  began  to  carry  out 
sewerage  and  drainage,  water  supply,  and 
other  sanitary  works,  of  their  own  local 
motion,  but  subject  to  a provision  of  the 
general  Act  that  these  works  should  be 
approved  by  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

There  arose  an  unfortunate  and  very  regret- 
able  opposition  to  this  by  the  civil  engineers, 
some  of  whom  were,  and  many  more  expected 
to  be,  employed  in  designing  and  carrying  out 
these  works,  but  who  were  not  pleased  at 
having  to  submit  their  plans  for  approval  to 
those  who  were  not,  as  they  thought,  qualified 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them  ; and  although, 
probably,  they  were  wrong  in  this  supposition 
on  the  whole,yet  an  unfortunate  thing  happened 
and  was  published  which  confirmed  the  justice 
of  their  tirade  against  the  General  Board  of 
Health.  It  was  a very  natural  thing  that  in 
proposing  to  ofl'er  certain  necessary  directions 
to  local  boards  in  the  execution  of  works  the 
General  Board  should  desire  to  see  such  works 
.cr.rried  out  without  unnecessary  expense  ; for  in 
directing  works  to  be  done  at  the  local 
expense  the  Board  had  to  consider  the  interests 
of  the  contributors  to  the  expense  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  in  general ; 
and  it  seemed,  from  the  fact  that  Captain 
Vetch,  R.E.,  Captain  Denison,  R.E,,  and  others 
were  called  in  to  report  upon  sanitary  works, 
that  there  was  a disposition  to  oust  the  civil 
engineers  from  their  legitimate  position,  and 
especially  so  when  the  Board  directed  experi- 
ments to  be  made  on  the  flow  of  water  in 
pipes  with  the  view  to  prove  that  the  know- 
ledge of  hydraulics  which  the  civil  engineers 
had  always  acted  upon  was  wrong. 

But  civil  engineers  in  England  have  always 
had  a very  proper  faith  in  the  authorities  on 
hydraulics,  having  always  found  their  dicta 
borne  out  by  facts  when  opportunities  have 
occurred  for  independent  experiments.  The 
persons  entrusted  with  the  trials  on  behalf  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health  were  the  Sur- 
veyors of  Sewers  under  the  Commissioners  of 
Metropolitan  Sewers,  and  not  only  were  their 
experiments  very  crude,  and  few  in  number, 
but  they  were  published  in  a blue  book,  as  if 
to  confound  all  established  knowledge  on 
that  subject.  It  was  easy,  however,  for  the 
engineers  to  show  that  the  experimenters  had 
neglected  several  of  the  precautions  ordered 
by  the  authorities  on  hydraulics  to  be  taken 
in  all  such  cases,  and  that  the  very  results 
erroneously  arrived  at  by  the  Board  had  often 
been  pointed  out  as  likely  to  occur  if  proper 
precautions  were  not  taken  ; and,  in  short,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board  in  this  matter  were 
exposed  to  severe  criticism.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a thing  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  and  by  making  too  much 
of  it  the  engineers  showed  no  great  wisdom. 


It  had,  however,  some  eS’ect  in  shaking  public 
confidence  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board, 
especially  in  what  was  called  their  arbitrary 
attempt  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  local 
boards  of  health.  These  latter  were  willing 
enough, — too  willing, — to  be  undirected,  and 
rather  enjoyed  the  temporary  discomfiture  of 
the  great  Board  ; but  partly  because  time  has 
ameliorated  the  memory  of  the  escapade,  and 
partly  from  the  necessity  of  the  position,  all 
designs  for  carrying  out  sanitary  works  by 
loans  of  money  obtained  through  the  Govern- 
ment must  still  to-day  be  approved  by  an 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  yet  for  the  important  one 
of  seeing  that  no  undue  extravagance  is  in- 
dulged in  by  local  boards  under  the  ostensible 
plea  of  providing  for  sanitary  requirements, 


PRESERVATION  OF  WOOD.-^ 

BY  GEORGE  R.  TWEEDIE,  F.C.S.,  F.R.M.S. 


-^HE  class  of  expedients  which  fall 
under  the  heading  of  superficial  in- 


jection or  immersion  in  antiseptic 
other  preservative  solutions. 


ditfer  essentially  from  those  that  have  already 
been  discussed,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a certain 
degree  of  penetration  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood  of  the  solutions  employed. 

In  commencing  the  consideration  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  desirable  to  direct 
particular  attention  to  a fact  too  often  over- 
looked by  patentees,  viz.,  that  crystallisable 
salts,  and  especially  those  which  absorb  water 
readily,  possess  the  great  disadvantage  (if 
the  penetration  of  the  wood  be  at  all  consider- 
able, and  if  it  be  not  considerable  the  employ- 
ment of  such  salts  is,  as  a rule  at  any  rate,  a 
very  useless  expense)  of  being  liable  to  crys- 
tallise, thus  causing  a splitting  apart  of  the 
fibres  of  the  wood,  and  an  increased  tendency 
to  absorb  water  in  damp  situations.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  preservatives  are 
most  suitable  that  render  insoluble  and  less 
putrescible  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the 
wood,  and  that  alter  to  the  least  possible  extent 
the  natural  structure  of  the  wood  ; and,  more- 
over, a good  preservative  should  possess  no 
tendency  to  crystallise  or  to  absorb  water. 
Further,  the  perfect  preservative  should  be 
insoluble  in  water,  incapable  of  appreciable 
volatilisation,  especially  in  warm  situations, 
and  necessarily,  of  course,  it  should  be  a perfect 
antiseptic,  and  poisonous  or  inimical  to  insect 
life  of  every  description.  In  addition  to  these 
qualities,  it  should  not  increase  the  combusti- 
bility of  wood  treated  with  it.  How  seldom 
these  conditions  are  satisfactorily  fulfilled  will 
be  understood  after  some  of  the  principal  pro- 
cesses have  been  passed  in  review. 

Corrosive  sublimate  or  chloride  of  mercury 
solution  (one  pound  of  the  salt  to  five  gallons 
of  the  water)  has  been  employed  with  a 
measure  of  success  in  the  process  well  known 
as  “ Kyanising,”  though  according  to  Boulton 
it  has  invariably  failed,  like  all  other  processes 
which  involved  the  use  of  salts  of  metals, 
when  the  treated  woodwork  was  exposed  to  the 
prolonged  action  of  sea-water. 

The  action  of  the  salt  is  to  render  unsoluble 
the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  wood,  and 
by  its  powerfully  poisonous  nature  to  prevent 
the  development  of  spores  of  fungi  or  the 
attacks  of  insects.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  material  does  increase  the  longevity 
of  wood  treated  with  it  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  especially  when  the  wood  is  not 
constantly  submerged.  An  experiment  well 
illustrates  this.  Deal  planks  were  exposed 
to  most  unfavourable  conditions.  In  one 
year  those  that  had  been  unprepared  were 
rotten;  those  that  had  been  “Kyanised” 
remained  sound  for  seven  years,  and  then 
began  slowly  to  decay ; whilst,  it  may  be 
added,  that  those  that  had  been  “creosoted,” 
— a process  to  be  de.scribed  later  on, — were 
found  to  be  sound  after  twelve  years’ 
exposure. 

The  corrosive  sublimate  can  be  applied 
either  by  injection,  or  by  simple  immersion, 
for  from  seven  to  twenty-one  days. 


Although  Mr.  Kyan  was  the  patentee  of 
this  once  important  process,  the  use  of  this 
salt  in  this  particular  direction  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

Dutrochet’s  experiments  show  that  mercury 
salts  were  the  most  effectual  in  preventing 
growth  of  fungi ; salts  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
cobalt  come  next ; iron,  antimony,  and  zinc 
seem  to  have  little  effect ; whilst  those  of  tin 
and  lead  were  worse  than  useless.  These 
experiments  are  not,  however,  by  any  means 
conclusive,  nor  does  experience  always  agree 
with  the  results  obtained. 

Salts  of  zinc  have  been  largely  used.  Sir 
William  Burnett’s  process  (patented  1836)1 
involving  the  use  of  chloride  of  zinc,  was  at 
one  time  very  widely  adopted.  The  action  of 
the  chloride  is  to  coagulate  the  vegetable 
albumen,  and  it  is  also,  to  some  extent,  i 
inimical  to  the  attacks  of  fungi  and  insects.: 
In  the  original  specification  a strength  of  about: 
one  pound  of  the  salt  to  five  gallons  of  waten 
was  recommended,  and  the  wood  was  to  be 
immersed  in  the  solution  for  from  ten  to 
twenty-one  days.  A defect,  shared  by  chloridei 
of  zinc  in  common  with  a large  number  of 
other  metallic  salts  used  in  preservative  solu-' 
tions,  is,  that  iron  and  copper  nails  inserted  in 
wood  that  has  been  treated  with  them  are: 
liable  to  rapid  corrosion,  especially  if  at  all 
exposed  to  moisture. 

The  absorption  of  this  and  other  preserva-’ 
tive  solutions  is  said  to  be  much  facilitated  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  expansion  of  the  wood; 
by  heating  it  to  the  highest  possible  point- 
consistent  with  avoidance  of  damage  to  its 
structure,  and  then  plunging  it  into  the  hath  ofi 
preservative,  so  that  as  the  fibres  cool  and  con-i 
tract  the  liquid  is,  to  some  extent,  sucked  in.  : 

Other  patents,  involving  the  use  of  zinc  salts, 
are  those  of  Boulton  (Pat.  62,  1882),  and  ofl 
Roper  (Pat.  3,761,  1882).  In  the  former  ai 
combination  of  tar  and  tar  products  with' 
naphthalene,  chloride  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
alkalies  is  recommended.  In  the  latter  th( 
wood  is  first  impregnated  with  sulphate  oi 
zinc  and  then  with  chloride  of  calcium ; ii; 
this  way  double  decomposition  results,  th( 
insoluble  sulphate  of  calcium  which  is  formed 
closing  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  locking  in: 
as  it  were,  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  02 
zinc  formed,  at  the  same  time. 

Sulphate  of  iron  was  patented  by  M.  Breanf 
as  a preservative  of  timber  in  1837,,  and  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  patentee 
mixtures.  As  recently  as  1883  a method  wa!' 
patented  in  which  the  timber  was  first  to  b 
placed  in  a vessel  with  water  heated  up  to 
248°  E.,  and  then  plunged  into  a mixture  oe 
sulphate  of  iron  and  chloride  of  sodium  (comi 
mon  salt),  or  lime  water  and  alum. 

In  another  patent  it  is  recommended  first  hi 
boil  the  wood  in  a solution  of  gaUo-tannic  acid 
and  then  with  sulphate  of  iron,  or  injection 
may  be  employed  in  the  place  of  boiling.  A 
obvious  objection  to  this  process  is  that  th 
wood  is  rendered  decidedly  acid,  a conditioi 
which  would  favour  its  decomposition  ; whilsi 
the  tannate  of  iron  formed,  in  conjunction 
with  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  tlie  sai 
would,  especially  in  warm,  damp  situations 
favour  the  development  of  destructive  fermente 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  applying  thi 
materkd  is  that  known  as  “Paynisingii 
(patented  by  Mr.  Payne  in  1841).  This  coDi 
sists  in  first  filling  the  pores  of  the  wood  vrib 
chloride  of  calcium,  followed  by  theapplicatioi! 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  In  this  way  the  insolubbi 
sulphate  of  lime  is  formed  in  the  body  of  th’ 
wood,  which  is  rendered  impervious,  and  ai 
hard  as  stone.  Chloride  of  iron  takes  th. 


• See  p,  260j  ante. 


place  of  the  sulphate,  and  is  for  the  most  pai 
locked  in  the  wood,  but  is  of  comparativeli 


little  use,  the  chief  advantage  of  the  procea: 
being  the  hard  resistant  surface  given  to  tb 
wood. 

Copper  salts  alone,  and  in  combinatio. 
with  other  materials,  have  been  largely  uset 
and  with  a moderate  degree  of  success,  thougi 
for  submarine  woodwork  it  cannot  be  relie- 
upon,  as  it  affords  no  protection  against  teredal 
and  in  fact,  wherever  the  wood  is  exposed  t 
the  solvent  action  of  water,  soluble  salts,  lii 
the  sulphates,  are  useless.  It  is  likely,  a 
Boulton  points  out,  that  sulphates  of  coppt- 
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ight  be  most  usefully  employed  in  conjunction 
•th  oily  and  bituminous  fluids,  or  even  -with 
iis  which  do  not  possess  great  potency  tis 
■irmicides. 

In  Margary’s  specification  the  acetate  and 
Iphate  of  copper  are  mentioned  as  suitable, 
e pound  of  whichever  salt  is  preferred  being 
ssolved  in  four  gallons  of  water,  the  length 
the  time  of  immersion  being  according  to 
e thickness  of  the  wood,  two  days  for  every 
ch  being  the  recommended  period. 

The  best  mode  of  application,  where  the 
nditions  are  suitable,  is  that  of  Boucherie, 
ce  largely  used  in  France,  especially  for 
; egraph-poles,  which  consisted  in  connecting 
newly-faUen  timber  at  one  end,  or  in  the 
ddle,  by  means  of  suitable  pipes  and  con^ 
xions,  with  a reservoir  containing  solution 

I sulphate  of  copper  fixed  at  a height  sufiicient 
. enable  the  antiseptic  to  expel  the  sap  from 
! 3 timber  and  take  its  place.  De  Lafollye 
scribes  a series  of  experiments  which  were 

■ ide  with  a view  of  discovering  the  change  that 
iphate  of  copper  suffers  when  injected  into 
ien  wood  and  wood  in  different  stages  of 
jay.  Green  wood  absorbs  large  quantities 
! sulphate  of  copper,  which  gradually  dis- 
! Dears  without  apparent  change  in  the  con- 
jution  of  the  wood.  This  observation,  he 
laarks,  leads  to  the  assumption  that  the  free 
t, perse,  is  not  the  preserving  medium,  but 
it  the  antiseptic  action  is  brought  about  by 
nertain  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
!^ing  combined  with  the  wood-cells.  This 
icumstance  does  not  apply  to  wood  in  a 
.•tial  state  of  decay,  such  wood  when  used 

merely  loses  all  free  sulphate  of  copper,  but 
quantity  of  combined  salt  diminishes  in 
lordance  with  the  progress  of  the  decay. 

> to  the  preservation  of  telegraph-poles, 

II  Lafollye  farther  points  out  that  young  trees 
! more  efficaciously  preserved  by  the  process 

n older  ones. 

.n  MM.  Bazin  & Htimery’s  patent  the 
phate  of  copper  solution  is  warmed  to  60°  or 
0.,  after  which  the  timber  is  immersed  and 
)t  heated  for  about  twelve  hours,  and  then 
i order  to  cause  the  solution  to  enter  the 
t'es  of  the  wood  alternate  currents  of  elec- 
'•ity  are  caused  to  pass  through  the  wood  by 
per  wires  placed  at  either  end  of  the  timber 
1 1 connected  with  a magneto-electric  machine, 
the  logs  may  be  merely  thrown  into  an 
!trified  bath.  The  wood  becomes  a con- 
itor  of  electricity  when  heated  and  the 
.Jtric  current  wiU  carry  with  it  the  chemical 
ition.” 

'brother  patentee  recommends  boiling  the 
Dd^  in  a mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper, 

I Stic  potash,  alum,  salt,  lime,  and  water. 

; U specially  useful  for  protecting  wood-work 
n the  ravages  of  the  white  ant,  a mixture 
I irsenic  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved 
water  and  added  to  a strong  solution  of 
Iphate  of  copper  has  been  patented. 
iVnother  patentee  recommends  the  treat- 
lat  of  wood  first  with  sulphate  of  copper 
.1  subsequently  with  chloride  of  barium, 
tjreby  the  very  insoluble  sulphate  of  barium 
ormed  in  the  pores  of  the  wood,  lessening 
I porosity  of  the  wood  and  enabling  it  to 
lin  a large  proportion  of  the  chloride  of 
per  simultaneously  formed.  A fui-ther 
antage  is  that  the  barium  sulphate  is 
'3onous,  so  that  the  wood  would  be  less  liable 
he  attacks  of  insects,  &c. 

'Notwithstanding  the  comparative  uselessness 
alts  of  lead  for  preventing  the  decay  of 
■')d,  various  devices  have  been  patented  in- 
king the  employment  of  a soluble  salt  of 
li,  and  subsequent  treatment  with  a soluble 

■ abate  and  carbonate,  whereby  the  eorre- 

■ nding  insoluble  lead  salt  is  formed  in  the 
es  or  on  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

/ommon  salt  and  alum  together  and  singly 
e been  suggested  as  useful  for  the  preven- 
i of  decay.  The  affinity  of  the  former  for 
■er  is  a serious  objection  to  its  use,  although 
ioUand  in  past  times  it  was  largely  used 
pickling  ship-timbers,  &c.,  whilst  the  pre- 
rative  influence  of  sea  water  is  well  known 
he  case  of  oak,  the  colour  of  which  it  alters 
aany  cases,  as  Mr.  H.  Maudslay  has  pointed 
, to  a peculiar  green.  Boiling  sawn  wood  in 
Donate  of  soda,  a process  which  in  the  case 


of  most  woods  would  result  in  a serious  disin- 
tegration of  the  fibres  of  the  cell-walls  and  a 
consequent  loss  of  strength  and  durability,  has 
been  patented.  In  another  process  the  destruc- 
tive operation  of  boiling  with  carbonate  of 
soda  or  other  alkali  is  recommended,  followed 
by  impregnation  with  a mixture  of  liquefied 
resin  and  silicate  of  potash  or  soda  (soluble 
glass). 

In  an  American  patent,  the  wood  is  first 
treated  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  or 
magnesium,  and  subsequently  with  barium 
chloride.  The  insoluble  and  poisonous  barium 
sulphate  thus  formed  is,  of  course,  the  pre- 
servative, by  adding  to  the  density  and  imper- 
meability of  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

The  use  of  the  liquor  obtained  from  satu- 
rated peat  in  its  natural  condition  ; the  filling 
in  of  receptacles,  grooves,  recesses,  and  holes 
cut  or  bored  in  the  timber,  with  poisonous  and 
preservative  substances,  have  also  been  the 
subject  of  various  patents. 

Very  few  of  the  above  processes  have  any 
permanent  value.  In  the  majority,  the  pre- 
servative would  be  dissolved  out  of  the  wood 
by  exposure  in  moist  situations  for  a lengthened 
period.  In  a few  the  action  is  merely  me- 
chanical by  closing  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
whilst  in  not  a few  cases  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  the  wood  is  so  seriously  modified  that 
its  structural  usefulness  is  greatly  lessened.  A 
very  large  number  of  patentees  seem  to  kave 
been  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem  that  they  desired  to  solve  ; for 
example,  compounds  containing  potash  salts, 
phosphates,  ammonia  compounds,  and  urine, 
have  all  been  patented,  the  probable  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  increase  the  liability  to  the 
very  evils  it  was  sought  to  avert,  inasmuch  as 
all  these  substances  constitute  excellent  foods 
for  the  dry  rot  and  other  fungi. 

Superficial  treatment  with  hot  whale  and 
other  oils  was  in  former  years  considered 
useful,  but  the  animal  and  vegetable  oils  have 
entirely  given  way  to  the  oily  and  other  pro- 
ducts obtained  in  the  distillation  of  tar.  As 
regards  tar  itself,  application  in  the  hot  state 
differs  materially,  and  is  far  more  efficacious, 
owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  absorption,  than 
mere  brushing  with  cold  tar. 

Crude  creosote  or  oil  of  tar,  crude  petro- 
leum, resin  oil,  carbolic  acid  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  materials  such  as 
pitch,  resin,  silicates  of  potash  and  soda, 
mixtures  of  naphtha  and  creosote  mixed  with 
resinous  substances  and  soda,  naphthalene  in  a 
hot  or  boiling  condition,  have  all  been  recom- 
mended. With  respect  to  naphthalene,  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its 
utility,  but  Dr.  Tidy  considers  that  it  is  “ of 
infinitely  greater  value  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  It  is  somewhat  antiseptic,  but  its 
special  value  lies  in  rendering  the  wood  more 
solid.  The  objection  that  its  volatility  is 
against  it  is  met  by  the  fact,  proved  by  direct 
experiment  and  experience,  tb'’^-  is  but 

superficial  an--1  ooon  ceases.”  These  remarks 
were  applied  to  the  value  of  naphthalene  as  a 
constituent  of  so-called  creosote,  the  material 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  wood 
preservatives.  True  creosote  is  a product  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  but  the  article 
used  for  timber-preserving  is,  to  quote  Tidy’s 
definition,  “ a product  of  the  distillation  of 
coal  tar  after  it  has  reached  a temperature  of 
about  100  deg.  to  120  deg.  Fahr.  ; in  other 
words,  after  what  is  known  as  the  light  oil 
has  distilled  over.” 

Bethell  was  the  first  to  utilise  this  material, 
and  the  process  of  pickling  timber  with  it  was 
for  long  known  as  “ Bethellisiag  ” (Patent 
No.  7,731, 1838).  In  the  original  specification, 
however,  the  word  creosote  does  not  appear, 
but  combinations  of  saline  solutions  and 
resinous  or  bituminous  substances  ; coal  tar, 
thinned  with  one-third  to  one-half  its  own 
quantity  of  dead  oil,  to  which,  if  desired, 
caoutchouc  or  resin  might  be  added,  were 
mentioned.  The  impregnation  of  the  wood 
was  effected  in  a strong  cylindrical  vessel, 
connected  with  a powerful  air-pump,  so  that 
by  first  producing  a vacuum  the  pores  of  the 
wood  might  be  as  it  were  opened,  eirabling  on 
the  subsequent  application  of  considerable 
pressure,  the  liquid  to  be  forced  into  the 


.substance  of  the  wood.  M.  Breant,  in  1831, 
invented  the  first  apparatus  for  injecting 
timber  by  means  of  alternate  vacuum  and 
pressure  in  a closed  iron  cylinder,  but  he 
employed  as  the  preservative  a mixture  of 
linseed  oil  and  resin.  Another  mode  of 
•‘Bethellising  ” consisted  in  first  placing  the 
timber  in  a heating-chamber,  and  passing  the 
products  of  combustion  through  it.  When 
thoroughly  dry  it  is  taken  out,  and  at  once 
immersed  in  hot  creosote  in  an  open  tanL 

Although  Bethell’s  name  is  most  prominently 
associated  with  the  use  of  creosote,  coal-tar 
vapours  had  Iieen  used  for  preserving  wood  by 
Frantz  Moll  in  England  two  years  before 
Bethell  took  out  his  patent.  Space  will  not 
allow  of  my  entering  into  a full  description  of 
all  the  modifications  and  improvements  in  the 
application  of  creosote  and  coal-tar  products  ; 
but  those  who  desire  more  complete  informa- 
tion cannot  do  better  than  obtain  the  reprint 
of  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton’s  most  excellent  paper, 
“ On  the  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Timber,” 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
on  May  6th,  1884. 

A brief  summary,  however,  of  the  chief 
fiicts  connected  with  creosote  and  its  allies,  so 
far  as  their  application  to  timber-preserving  is 
concerned,  will  not  be  without  value,  and, 
indeed,  this  article  would  be  singularly  incom- 
plete without  it. 

The  complex  nature  of  so-called  creosote  haa 
yet  to  be  completely  unravelled,  and  varies 
considerably  with  the  temperature  at  which 
the  coal  has  been  carbonised,  and  at  which  the 
subsequent  distillation  of  the  tar  has  been 
conducted. 

The  usefulness  of  the  material,  however, 
seems  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  presence  of 
the  following  materials  : — 

Naphthalene : the  importance  of  this  material 
has  already  been  referred  to,  and  the  most 
practical  authorities  now  prefer  those  oils 
which  are  rich  in  it,  examination  of  creosoted 
sleepers  of  considerable  age  having  shown  that 
this  substance  was  present  in  abundance,. 
whilst  the  more  immediately  powerful  tar  acids 
were  absent.  In  fact,  creosoted  timber,  with 
plenty  of  naphthalene  in  it,  will  last  far  longer 
than  that  which  has  been  treated  with  the 
much-vaunted  tar  acids,  to  which  all  the  credit 
of  the  preservation  used  to  be  given. 

Acridine  is  one  of  the  alkaloids  in  coal  tar 
oils  of  an  intensely  acrid  and  pungent  cha- 
racter, a powerful  antiseptic  which,  when  once 
introduced  into  the  timber,  is  not  easily  elimi- 
nated. Boulton  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  come 
to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
constituents,  for  timber-preserving  purposes, 
of  tar  oils. 

Carbolic  acid,  although  much  over-estimated 
in  some  quarters,  is  doubtless  of  considerable 
value,  as,  owing  to  its  active 
antiseptic,  it  aevelopment  of  dry 

Atugi  and  the  attacks  of  insects  in  new 
timber.  Owing,  however,  to  its  great  volatility 
and  the  unstable  nature  of  its  combinations, 
its  power  in  this  direction  is  only  tempouiry. 
The  proportion  that  should  be  present  in  good 
creosote  varies,  according  to  different  autho- 
rities, from  5 per  cent,  to  9 per  cent.  Tidy,  on 
the  other  hand,  considers  that  only  just  as 
much  of  the  acid  as  may  be  required  to 
coagulate  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the 
wood  is  necessary  ; whilst  Koch  considers  the 
acid  to  be  of  but  little  use,  even  as  a coagulator 
of  albumen. 

Heavy  oils,  which  are  those  that  do  not 
distil  under  600°  F.,  are  considered  to  be  of 
great  value,  their  impregnating  power  being 
large,  besides  which  they  possess  antiseptic 
qualities,  and  are  non-volatile. 

The  value  of  the  above  combination  of 
materials,  as  found  in  creosote,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  eminent  engineers  have  often 
preferred  well-creosoted  fir  wood  to  oak  in 
hydraulic  engineering,  as  being  both  cheaper 
and  more  durable.  Creosote,  however,  requires 
both  judgment  and  experience  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  has  sometimes  entirely  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  manipulation  of  the 
timber,  or  its  own  poor  quality. 

The  conditions  which  ensure  success  are  thus 
summarised  by  Tidy  : — 

1.  That  the  timber  be  well  dried,  so  that 
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the  pores  of  the  wood  may  be  completely 
pervious. 

2.  That  the  creosote  should  be  of  a heavy 
rather  than  of  a light  description. 

3.  That  as  much  creosote  should  be  put 
into  the  timber  as  the  timber  can  be  made  to 
absorb. 

One  or  two  methods  of  impregnation  have 
already  been  briefly  described.  In  some  cases 
mere  superficial  protection  is  given  by  thinning 
«down  the  creosote  with  lighter  oils  and  brush- 
ing the  thin  liquid  over  the  woodwork. 

One  or  two  patentees  have  recommended  the 
use  of  steam,  either  ordinary  or  super-heated, 
mingled  with  vapours  of  creosote,  carbolic 
acid,  and  similar  substances,  the  wood  being 
subjected  to  their  influence  in  closed  chambers. 

la  another  patent  the  end  of  each  piece  of 
timber  is  left  open  to  the  air,  so  that  the  sap 
and  moisture  can  be  more  readily  withdrawn 
with  the  assistance  of  an  air-pump,  after 
which  creosote,  &c.,  is  injected. 

When  timber  is  new  or  wet  the  impregna- 
tion by  alternate  vacuum  and  pressure  pro- 
cesses is  imperfect,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  water  present,  and  various  plans  have  been 
devised  for  getting  rid  of  this  obstructive 
excess.  It  is  fully  admitted,  as  already 
explained,  that  naturally  seasoned  or  dried 
wood  is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  that 
which  has  been  artificially  desiccated.  Still 
there  are  many  cases  where  time  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  the  six  or  twelve  months  of 
stacking  necessary  to  render  the  wood  suffi- 
ciently dry  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  In  all 
such  cases  the  process  of  Boulton  seems  to  be 
the  most  suitable,  in  which  the  wet  timber  is 
heated  under  creosote  in  a vacuum  up  to 
112'  F.  (if  heated  to  250”  F.  or  300°  F.  deterio- 
ration of  the  wood  will  commence).  The  heat 
being  imparted  through  the  oily  medium  will 
not  injure  the  timber,  from  which  the  water  is 
Tolatilised  and  drawn  out  by  the  air-pump. 
The  creosote  oils  are  not  volatilised,  as  the 
temperature  is  far  below  their  boiling  point. 
The  water  is  thus  effectually  removed  from 
the  wood  and  creosote  takes  its  place. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  some  of  the 
many  plans  that  are  or  have  been  in  use  for 
enabling  the  durability  of  timber  to  be 
extended,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  whUst 
good  creosote  most  nearly  fulfils  the  required 
conditions,  yet  there  is  one  important  objec- 
tion that  makes  its  use  undesirable  for  certain 
classes  of  work,  namely,  that  wood  treated 
with  it  becomes  more  inflammable  and  burns 
more  furiously  than  if  untreated  ; in  all  cases 
where  there  may  be  special  danger  of  fire  a 
mineral  preservative  would  be  more  suitable. 


NOTES. 

r>lans  and  sections  of  the  site 
the  Edinburgh 

inicipal  Offices,  as  issueu  u/ 
itors,  are  very  well  and  com- 
pletely got  out,  and  it  was  a good  idea  to 
add  photographs  of  the  existing  and  adjoin- 
ing buildings  ; but  this  idea  would  have  been 
still  better  carried  out  if  each  photograph  had 
been  numbered  and  lettered,  with  correspond- 
ing references  on  the  plan,  as  the  identification 
of  the  photographs  with  the  various  portions 
of  the  site  is  a rather  troublesome  matter,  and 
in  some  cases  the  indications  on  the  plan  do 
not  entirely  tally  with  the  facts  as  shown  by 
the  photographs.  The  restriction  that  until 
after  the  award,  “no  drawings,  prints,  photo- 
graphs, or  statements  in  print,  writing,  or 
otherwise,  with  reference  to  any  of  the  com- 
petitive designs,  are  to  be  exhibited,  sent,  or 
communicated  to  any  members  of  the  Town 
Council,  or  to  the  public,  or  to  any  others, 
publicly  or  privately,”  is  a very  wholesome 
one,  and  will  put  a stop  to  the  tactics  of  the 
gentlemen  who  on  such  occasions  send  round 
pamphlets  of  their  designs  to  all  concerned, 
in  the  effort  to  turn  the  flank  of  their 
rivab.  Other  provisions  in  the  condi- 
tions are  more  questionable.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  perspective  views  has,  to  our  think- 
ing, only  one  merit  : it  equalises  competitors 
more,  and  prevents  the  chance  of  a man 
with  a long  purse  riding  ahead  of  others 
tij  dint  of  merely  paying  professional 


“perspective  hands”  to  get  up  alluring  pictures 
on  a large  and  costly  scale.  But  why  forbid 
every  sort  of  shading,  even  “ a shade  line,”  and 
reduce  a drawing  to  such  an  uninteresting  cast- 
iron  hardness  of  effect  ? Such  a provision 
seems  to  show  that  the  promoters  of  the  com- 
petition have  very  little  faith  in  their  own 
discernment,  if  they  are  so  afraid  of  being 
carried  captive  by  a little  bit  of  shading. 
This,  however,  is  a minor  matter  ; a much 
more  serious  one  is  the  statement  that 
the  premiated  designs  are  to  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Magistrates  and 
Council,  “ who  may  then  employ  any 
architect  they  think  fit  to  carry  out  the 
work.”  Unless  this  is  intended  as  a mere 
formal  safeguard,  not  to  be  acted  upon  unless 
in  case  of  very  exceptional  circumstances,  we 
can  only  call  it  a threat  of  unpardonable 
injustice  and  unfairness  to  the  competi- 
tors. Do  the  Magistrates  and  Council  sup- 
pose that  the  premium  of  2501.  is  any  adequate 
payment  for  a first-class  design  and  plan  for  a 
building  of  this  magnitude,  or  that  any  archi- 
tect of  genius  would  take  that  amount  of 
trouble  except  with  the  expectation  of  carrying 
out  the  building  ? We  hope  the  Edinburgh 
authorities  will  give  some  assurance  that  they 
intend  to  employ  the  successful  architect  to 
carry  out  the  building  unless  there  is  any  very 
exceptional  reason  against  his  employment,  and 
that  the  best  of  the  intending  competitors 
will  hold  back  until  they  get  some  such 
assurance. 


OF  the  many  reasons  which  have  been  put 
forth  to  account  for  the  falling-off  of 
English  trade,  we  do  not  think  that  enough  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  action  of  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  in  bringing  about  the  depres- 
sion. The  Report  of  the  Sheffield  Town  Council 
Committee,  which  has  been  sitting  for  a con- 
siderable time,  holding  an  inquiry  on  trade 
malpractices,  reveals  a state  of  things  which  is 
most  discreditable  to  the  cutlers  of  that  town, 
and  one  which,  if  it  prevails  in  other  towns  as 
it  has  done  in  Hallamshire,  would  be  enough 
of  itself  to  account  for  any  amount  of  falling 
off.  It  appears  that  in  consequence  of  many 
and  grave  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of 
Sheffield  goods  of  late  years,  a strict  examina- 
tion has  been  made,  resulting  in  the  discovery 
that  large  consignments  of  inferior  German 
' cutlery  and  tools  are  imported  by  Sheffield 
merchants  and  manufacturers  ; and  though 
some  of  these  are  sold  as  confessedly  of 
German  make,  the  majority  are  .sold  as  of 
Sheffield  make,  by  false  labels  and  description 
of  the  goods.  Not  only  this,  but  low-class 
cutlery  is  turned  out  in  Sheffield  and  sold  to 
retail  tradesmen  and  the  public  generally  as 
first  class,  by  means  of  untrue  descriptions. 

' A more  disgraceful  exposure  of  trade  mal- 
practices can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  the 
Sheffield  makers  will  have  themselves  to  thank 
if  tne  character  of  their  industrial 

produce  leave  them  for  evci.  Pni,  they  have 
done  more  than  injure  their  own  town  and 
trade,  for  they  have  inflicted  damage  which  it 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  on  English 
manufactured  goods  generally.  What  has 
taken  place  in  Sheffield  may  equally  well  take 
place  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  Committee  are  well  advised 
in  requesting  the  Town  Council  to  petition  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Mundella’s  Trade  Marks  Act, 
in  the  hopes  of  checking  such  dubious  prac- 
tices. 


The  Chairman  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  has  illustrated  very 
forcibly  the  inconvenience  of  the  refusal  of 
the  companies  at  large  to  keep  such  accounts 
as  should  tell  what  is  the  cost  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  traffic.  Mr.  Moon  says  that  in 
the  last  half-year  this  company  have  carried 
500,000  fewer  first-class  passengers,  800,000 
fewer  second-class,  and  6,000,000  more  third 
class.  Taking  the  fares  at  the  1874  rates  of 
2d.,  lid.,  and  Id.,  this  change,  as  far  as  the 
information  given  goes,  would  be  equal  to 
carrying  3,800,000  additional  third-class  pas- 
sengers. Setting  off  the  2,200,000  against  the 
loss  of  the  first  and  second  class  fares,  the  income 
of  the  company  should  be  so  much  to  the  good, 
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but,  instead  of  this,  there  is  a decrease  in  their 
receipts  of  5,000/.  in  the  half-year.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  counting  passengers  is 
idle,  unless  the  length  of  the  respective 
journeys  is  also  given.  What  has  actually 
taken  place  is,  a serious  decrease  in  the  long 
traffic,  chiefly  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and 
a very  great  increase  in  the  short  traffic,  chiefly 
in  the  third  class.  A diminished  net  profit  of 
55,000/.  in  sLx  months  is  a matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  the  shareholders  to  demand  a 
fuller  explanation  than  the  very  inadequate 
one  above  cited.  As  the  mileage  was  reduced 
by  110,000  miles,  it  is  probable  that  the 
passenger  traffic,  if  its  accounts  were  kept  by 
themselves,  would  be  found  to  have  improved 
during  the  half-year,  as  it  is  more  lucrative  for 
a company  to  run  a well-filled  third-class 
carriage  than  a first-class  carriage  with  its 
' average  number  of  occupants.  If  the  mileage 
were  given,  and  the  cost  of  the  passenger  traffic 
stated,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  proprietors 
to  see  for  themselves  where  the  shoe  pinches. 
As  things  stand  they  cannot  do  this. 


The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Midland 
Railway  also  illustrated  the  imperfect 
nature  of  the  accounts  presented  to  the 
shareholders.  There  had  been  a decrease  of 
23,303  first-class  passengers,  and  an  increase 
of  350,000  third  class.  As  far  as  this  state- 
ment goes,  it  shows  a net  gain  of  303,394  third- 
class  passengers,  which  should  have  given  a 
lucrative  result.  Bub  the  decline  of  receipts 
was  5,286/.,  and  the  increase  in  receipts  (third 
class)  was  only  3,000/.  This  makes  the  fare  of 
each  first-class  passenger  equal  to  2s.  3d.,  and 
that  of  each  third-class  passenger  about  2’6d. ; 
so  that  the  journeys  of  the  former  were  ten 
times  as  long  as  those  of  the  latter.  This  is  a 
change  to  which  the  Chairman  has  called  no 
attention  whatever.  It  is  one  of  a far  more 
serious  nature  than  the  mere  change  of  classi 
by  a passenger,  as  it  shows,  first,  that  the  long 
traffic  is  declining  ; secondly,  that  the  short; 
traffic  is  increasing  ; and,  thirdly,  that  the  I 
latter  is  so  much  less  remunerative  than  the 
former  as  to  show  a material  lo.ss  on  the 
balance. 


M ARTHUR  RHONE,  the  illustrious 
• French  archeologist,  has  published  an; 
interesting  note  on  the  probable  effect  of  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  Metropolitan; 
Railway  at  Paris.  It  appears  that  an  entire! 
quartier  or  neighbourhood  formed  by  the  Rue 
de  la  Grande- Truanderie  and  the  ancient  Ruelle 
Mond^tour,  with  the  Rues  Piroutte  and  La 
Petite  Truanderie,  will  be  completely  swept? 
away  without  leaving  a trace  of  these  curiooa 
names,  which  have  been  immortalised  by  Victoit 
Hugo  in  his  “ Notre  Dame  de  Paris,”  and  arai 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  old  Paris  of  the 
Halles.  At  No.  5 of  the  Rue  Piroutte  is  the 
Hotel  du  Heaume,  the  last  of  the  houses  with! 
arcades  which  surrounded  the  ancient  halU$l 
A long  passage  with  a wood  ceiling  conducts  to 
two  open  courtyards,  surrounded  by  gallerieff 
with  wooden  columns,  which  have  another 
outlet  through  the  house  No.  39,  Rue  de  la 
Grande  Truanderie.  At  No.  11,  Rue  Piroutte, 
is  an  ancient  doorway,  one  of  the  columns  oi 
which  is  extremely  curious.  This  house  is 
marked  upon  the  oldest  plans  of  Paris.  The’ 
well  and  pillory  of  the  ancient  Halles  were  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  the  Rue  de  Rambuteau.  The’ 
name  pirowt/e  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tha 
popular  name  of  the  pillory,  which  was  made 
to  revolve  so  as  to  expose  the  culprit  to  the 
four  points  of  the  horizon.  Hard  by  the 
scaffold  was  frequently  erected,  and  here( 
perished  in  1344  Olivier  de  Clisson,  and  in 
1477  Jacques  d’Armagnac,  who  were  both 
accused  of  complicity  with  the  English.  The’ 
carrefour  of  the  Ruelle  Mondetour  and  of  the 
Petite  Truanderie,  and  the  houses  surrounding 
it,  with  their  overhanging  stories,  their  narrow? 
frontages  and  winding  stairs,  are  so  well  pre^i 
served  that  one  realises  at  once  the  Paris  of  thet 
Middle  Ages  so  admirably  described  by  Hugo  $ 
and  M.  Rhon4  suggests,  “ why  not  retain  intact 
this  little  fragment  of  an  ancient  city  which! 
brings  so  vividly  before  our  eyes  the  life  of  thet 
merchant  and  the  artisan  in  the  Middle  Ages  ft 
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' The  Metropolitan  Railway  threatens  to 
1 demolish  one  of  two  hotels, —the  Hotel  de 
Beayais,  68,  Rue  Frangois-Miron,  or  the  H6tel 
d’Aumont,  No.  5,  Rue  de  Jouy,  two  buildings 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  both  admirable  in 
■their  way,  although  from  different  points  of 
view.  It  is  true  that  the  railway  undertakes 
to  respect  the  town  mansion  of  the  archbishops 
of  Sens,  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  on 
:the  outskirts  of  the  royal  residence  of  St.  Pol, 
ibut  it  will  pass  so  near  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  become  a dangerous  neighbour  to  this 
jcharming  edifice,  which  is  only  to  be  compared 
rto  the  Hotel  Cluny,  fortunately  spared  to  us 
'through  the  promptitude  of  the  veteran  M. 
lAlbert  Lenoir.  The  railway  will,  however, 
tdestroy  besides  a modern  market  and  a school, 
ithe  Rue  de  I’Ave-Maria,  and  with  it  the  door- 
w&y  of  the  Thidtre  du  Marais,  of  which 
iMoli^re,  whose  house  still  remains  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  was  the  manager, 
land  where  the  poet  was  arrested  for  a sum  of 
•some  hundred  and  odd  livres  owing  to  his 
[haberdasher  and  his  candle-snuffer,  two  im- 
portant personages  in  those  days  to  the 
panagement  of  a theatre. 

:T^HE  second  fresco  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
A at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  entitled 
['  The  Arts  of  Peace,”  is  now  completed,  and 
ic?as  first  opened  to  inspection  at  a private 
ifiew  p Thursday.  The  fresco  fills  the  lunette 
opposite  to  that  in  which  is  the  companion 
work,  “The  Arts  applied  to  War.”  Most 
liequenters  of  the  Museum  have  seen  the 
umaller  monochrome  study  for  the  work, 
which  for  some  time  stood  in  the  gallery  where 
he  wall  painting  (in  Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s 
* ^rit  fresco”  method)  is  now  completed.  In 
! The  Arts  applied  to  War,”  the  figures  are 
jiearly  all  those  of  men,  the  women  only 
i'orming  a subordinate  group  on  one  side  of  the 
picture.  In  the  “Arts  of  Peace”  women 
uccupy  the  prominent  and  central  position, 
n a carpeted  alcove,  with  a semicircular 
icreen  of  Classic  architectural  detail  form- 
as a background  to  the  group.  On  either 
ide  of  the  composition  are  groups  of 
'learly  nude  men  engaged  in  landing  mer- 
t^dise,  and  in  processes  of  manufacture  • 
ihe^mass  of  warm  but  subdued  tone  formed  by 
[heir  (conventional)  flesh  tints  bringing  out 
nto  prominence  the  gay  and  bright  colours 
the  women’s  draperies  in  the  centre  portion, 
peveral  of  the  individual  figures  are  very 
tracefuj,  especiaUy  that  of  the  woman  on  the 
light  of  the  alcove,  to  whom  a little  girl  holds 
,ip  a mmor,  and  whose  figure  is  half  shown  by 
he  apart  of  the  drapery  ; and  the 

^•eneral  effect,  from  a decorative  point  of  view 
B exceedingly  successful.  It  should  be  i udged 
.f,  however,  from  below,  both  in  regard  to  the 
leneral  colour  effect,  and  also  because  the 
^rspective  of  the  architecture  is  drawn  for 
pew  from  below,  and  necessarily  looks  wrone 
jom  the  level.  The  scene  is  on  steps  and  plat- 
jorms  adjoining  water,  which  forms  the  fore- 
TOund._  The  boats  shown  may  be  regarded  as 
[onventional  “decorative”  boats,  but  it  is 
I pity  they  are  so  obviously  inefficient 
;pr  practical  purposes.  That  in  which  the 
^ pushing  off  is  quite  too 
toaJi  for  him  and  his  merchandise,  and  from 
he  alarmed  expression  of  his  face  he  seems 
amfuUy  conscious  of  this.  Sir  Frederick,  of 
ourse,  my  quote  the  precedent  of  those 
Mderfully  ^possible  boats  in  Raffaelle’s 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.”  It  may  be 
toted  that  in  “ The  Arts  applied  to  War  ” the 
(Jesses  and  architectural  accessories  are 
irpthic:  in  “The  _ Arts  of  Peace,”  they  are 
li-lassic  ; a distinction  suitable  enough. 

V correspondent  of  the  Journal  des 
^ Artislcshas  discovered  in  the  little  Church 
SI  Kermaria,  near  Portrieux,  in  Brittany,  the 
of  a fresco  of  a Dance  of  Death,  in 
(■hich  the  figures  of  the  soldiers,  the  monk, 
'Qd  the  king  are  yet  visible  ; the  costume  is  of 
of  Louis  XL,  and  indicates  the  pro- 
able  date  of  the  painting.  In  the  sacristy  of 
ae  same  church  are  preserved  a series  of  small 


lengthy  type,  with  long  hands  and  pointed 
fingers,  which  one  finds  in  the  paintings  of  the 
period. 

^HE  stones  of  Temple  Bar  and  of  its  com- 
panion  in  misfortune,  the  colonnade  of 
Burlington  House,  continue  (by  their  friends) 
to  cry  aloud  for  rescue  from  oblivion.  The 
disjecta  membra  of  the  old  City  gateway  are 
still  stowed  away  somewhere  in  the  squalid 
and  forlorn  vicinity  of  Farringdon  Market ; 
and  certainly  neither  the  neglected  stones  nor 
the  ruinous  market  can  be  quoted  as  favour- 
able examples  of  the  good  effects  of  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  “grand  old  Corporation”  of 
London.  According  to  a letter  signed  “ Luke 
Limner,  F.S.A.,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  a day  or  two  ago,  the  stones  of  the 
Bar  form  a “happy  hunting-ground”  for  the 
“printers’  devils”  and  other  working  lads  who 
there  abound.  The  writer  says  that  when  he 
discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  stones  he 
found  these  lads  “ chasing  one  another  over  a 
mouldy,  dirty  quarry,  abrading  with  their  hob- 
nails all  that  remains  of  detaO.  on  what  used 
to  be  our  last  City  postern.”  Is  it  really  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  the  Benchers  of  the  Temple 
should,  between  them,  find  a site  for  this 
interesting  memorial  of  Old  London  ? We 
have  more  than  once  published  suggestions 
to  this  effect.  Perhaps  the  stones  of  the 
colonnade  of  Burlington  House  are  in  even 
worse  plight,  for  they  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works, 
and  lie  scattered  in  Battersea  Park.  “ Luke 
Limner  ” also  calls  attention  (as  we  have 
frequently  done)  to  the  half-buried  condition 
of  the  York  Water  Gate  at  the  bottom  of 
Buckingham-street,  Strand  (not  “the  Bucking- 
ham Gate,”  as  the  Times  correspondent  calls 
it).  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  did, 
some  time  ago,  scoop  out  some  of  the  earth 
with  which  they  had  previously  half-buried 
the  gateway,  but  the  only  eflect  of  this  has 
been  to  leave  the  structure  standing  in  a 
hole. 


^HE  monument  erected  at  Chatillon,  near 
_-L  Paris,  in  memory  of  those  who  fell  there 
in  the  last  desperate  struggle  against  the 
Germans,  has  been  recently  removed,  and  its 
removal  has  occasioned  considerable  corre- 
spondence in  the  French  artistic  papers,  and 
inquiries  are  made  as  to  who  is  responsible  for 
what  appears  to  be  a gratuitous  and  ungrate- 
ful piece  of  meddling.  The  Commission  for 
Historical  Monuments  and  the  Minister  for 
War  appear  not  to  have  been  consulted  on  the 
subject.  At  the  re-opening  of  Parliament, 
M.  H.  Michelin,  Deputy  for  the  Department 
of  the  Seine,  intends  to  ask  a question  of  the 
Minister  for  War  with  regard  to  the  removal 
of  the  monument. 


figure  work,  which  chiefly  consists  of  boy 
angels  and  the  like,  struck  us  as  being  rather 
less  excellent.  The  whole  is  said  to  have  been 
carved  by  the  monks  themselves,  and  to  have 
occupied  them  for  fifty  years.  There  have 
certainly  been  several,  perhaps  many,  different 
hands  and  heads  at  work  on  them ; both  design 
and  execution  constantly  vary  in  excellence 
in  different  parts,  though  all  is  good.  We 
hope  that  such  a work  of  art  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  appreciate  and  take 
good  care  of  it.  Meanwhile,  those  who  do 
care  for  such  things  should  see  it. 

fpHE  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Terra- 
-L  cotta  Ornament  and  Moulded  Bricks, 
issued  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Edwards,  of  Ruabon, 
promises  a great  variety  of  well- executed 
moulded  bricks  to  select  from  ; decorative  air 
bricks  (some  of  them  very  good  and  original), 
and  a large  series  of  decorative  paterm  and 
diapers  in  terra-cotta,  to  work  with  a specified 
number  of  brick  courses.  In  regard  to  these 
latter,  some  judgment  and  selection  is  called 
for.  It  does  not  do  to  attempt  too  much  in  the 
way  of  patterns  which  are  to  be  mechanically 
repeated.  They  should  not  attempt  to  rise  to 
the  rank  of  carving.  The  floral  paterte  on 
plates  23  to  25,  for  instance, — those  on  plate  25 
especially,  — are  too  naturalistic  in  them- 
selves, and  when  they  come  to  be  repeated, 
they  only  produce  the  effect  of  being  a poor 
and  mechanical  substitute  for  carving.  Me- 
chanically repeated  ornament  should  be  of  a 
simple  and  highly  conventionalised  type. 
Nos.  234  and  235  (plate  19)  are  good  in  this- 
respect  ; they  form  good  continuous  diapers, 
with  a certain  amount  of  invention  and 
ingenuity,  but  with  no  attempt  at  mimicking 
the  higher  effects  of  carving. 


THE  very  fine  carved  oak  stalls  and  return 
stalls  from  the  former  Carthusian  mon- 
astery at  Buxheim,  in  Bavaria,  are  to  be 
sold  at  Messrs.  Bonham’s  rooms  in  Oxford- 
street,  on  September  the  1st,  and  are  now 
on  view  there.  The  work  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  rich  and  bold,  if 
rather  florid,  carving  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  are  twelve  stalls  and  three 
return  stalls  on  each  side.  The  arms  and 
divisions  are  of  pierced  scroll-work,  ornamented 
with  fruit  and  garlands,  and  each  terminating 
in  a boy’s  head.  The  comice  is  surmounted 
by  a series  of  figures  rather  more  than  half 
life-size,  and  exceptionallybeautifully  executed, 
representing  at  the  sides  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  on  the  return  ends  David,  Moses,  and 
two  High  Priests.  Over  the  scrollwork 
between  these  figures  boy  angels  lean 
forward  playing  various  musical  instruments. 
In  the  backs  of  the  stalls  are  elaborately- 
carved  niches,  containing  twenty-seven  small 
fimires,  among  which  we  noticed  figures  of 
SS.  Philip  Neri,  Ignatius,  Bridget,  Odo, 
Francis,  Dominic,  and  others.  St.  Augustine 
and  two  others  are  missing.  Our  Saviour 
Q El  V r-'— • oxiirtii  occupies  the  niche  on  the  right  of  the  doorway, 

■aroie  bas-reliefs  very  finely  executed,  repre-  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  on  the  left.  The 
.n  mg  the  history  of  the  Virgin  of  the  fifteenth  desks  are  equally  elaborately  carved  in  a 
entury.  ihe  figures  are  of  the  spare  and  • similar  manner  to  the  stalls,  but  some  of  the 


Mr.  C.  M.  SHINER,  a London  architect, 
has  written  to  the  DaiZyA^cu's  in  reference- 
to  the  recent  costly  purchases  of  sites  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  for 
Post  Office  extension.  He  points  out  how  the 
various  departments  under  the  control  of  the 
Postmaster-General  are  scattered  about  in 
different  buildings,  and  proposes  the  concen- 
tration of  all  the  departments  on  one  site 
sufficiently  central  for  the  purpose.  He  con- 
tends that  in  spite  of  the  recent  costly  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  Post  Office  sites,  these  will, 
after  the  lapse  of  a very  few  years,  be  found 
inadequate  and  incapable  of  further  extension, 
except  at  an  almost  prohibitory  cost.  “ Why,’^ 
he  asks,  “cannot  the  recent  example  of  Scot- 
land-yard  be  followed  and  a fine  site  chosen, 
whereon  the  whole  of  the  offices  could  be 
centralised?”  “There  is,”  he  adds,  “such  a 
site  in  Holborn-circus,  bounded  by  Holborn, 
Hatton-garden,  Charles-street,  and  Leather- 
lane,  nearer  to  all  the  great  railway 
termini  except  Broad-street,  nearer  to  the 
great  news  centre  Fleet-street,  exactly  five 
minutes’  walk  from  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand.’^ 
This  site,  as  Mr.  Shiner  says,  has  good 
approaches,  and  would  afford  large  room  for 
extension,  and  no  doubt  if  all  the  offices  could 
be  concentrated  there,  and  the  costly  sites  of 
the  existing  buildings  sold,  the  cost  of  the 
new  building  on  the  comparatively  speaking 
cheaper  site  at  Holborn-circus  would  be  more- 
than  covered.  But  we  do  not  think  there  is 
any  likelihood  of  the  scheme  being  adopted, 
seeing  the  great  outlay  that  has  been  made 
upon  Post-office  buildings  within  the  last  few 
years. 

THE  attacks  which  have  recently  been  made 
on  the  Royal  Academy,  to  which  w'e  have 
already  referred  as  by  no  means  without  excuse, 
have  been  unfortunately  characterised  by  so 
much  unfairness  and  misrepresentation  that 
they  are  likely  to  end  in  creating  a reaction 
in  favour  of  the  Academy.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  shortcomings  of  recent  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions,  and  the  absurdities  of 
particular  members  who  ought  to  give  up 
exhibiting,  it  is  clear  that  the  special  clique 
of  painters  who  pride  themselves  on  holding 
aloof  from  the  Academy  are  an  exceedingly 
crotchety  sort  of  people,  with  very  lax  ideas 
about  accuracy  ofstatement.  For  example, it  was 
most  positively  afiirmed  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt, 
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that  the  Academy  refused  any  recognition  of 
Tvlr.  Burne  Jones  until  they  found  they  could 
not  crush  him  by  neglect ; while  it  appears  in 
reality  that  Mr.  Burne  Jones  was  twice  invited 
to  join,  and  refused.  Other  extravagant  state- 
ments by  Sir.  Holman  Hunt  were  completely 
disposed  of  in  a letter  from  Sir  F.  Leighton  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  two  or  three  days  ago. 
We  certainly  think  the  level  of  intellectual 
interest  in  the  paintings  exhibited  of  late  at 
the  Academy  has  been  in  the  main  very  low  : 
but  no  good  will  be  done  by  getting  up  fanciful 
and  imaginative  charges  against  Academicians, 
scarcely  any  of  which,  it  appears,  can  be  sub- 
stantiated as  fact. 


the  answer  of  the  First  Commissioner 
- of  Works  to  a question  asked  in  the  House 
on  Monday  last,  it  appears  that  the  work  at 
Westminster  Hall,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
is  to  be  carried  out  (as,  indeed,  we  expected  it 
would  be),  and  that  Messrs.  Shillitoe  & Sons, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  have  taken  the  contract. 
If  it  is  to  be  carried  out  with  the  committee- 
rooms  as  planned,  a very  foolish  piece  of  work 
is  going  to  be  done.  How  many  people,  we 
should  like  to  know,  are  even  now  aware  that 
•one  result  of  this  foolish  scheme  will  be  to 
project  a couple  of  staircases  right  into  West- 
minster Hall  and  destroy  its  now  unbroken 
.area?  Does  Mr.  Plunket  know  that?  And 
will  some  one  in  the  House  who  is  possessed 
of  a little  architectural  common  sense  ask  him 
what  he  thinks  of  it? 


THE  CHESTER  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ARCn.iEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

CONCLUDING  NOTICE. 

We  this  week  conclude  our  account*  of  the 
recent  Archaeological  Congress  at  Chester, 
and  will  resume  by  referring  briefly  to  the 
excellent  loan  collection  of  antiquities  shown  in 
the  temporary  Musenm  at  the  Town  Hall,  of 
which  Mr.  G.  W.  Shrubsole  and  Mr.  W.  T. 
Ready  were  the  curators.  The  collection 
included  a large  number  of  sketches,  drawings, 
and  etchings  of  Old  Cheater  and  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood,  by  Cuitt,  the  late  Mr.  W.  F. 
Ayrton,  and  Mr.  Francis  Nicholson.  These 
were  all  lent  by  Mr.  William  Ayrton.  Some 
water-colour  drawings  of  old  bouses  in  Chester, 
by  Mr.  William  Tasker,  wore  lent  by  Mr. 
Edward  Tasker.  One  of  the  most  notable 
exhibits  was  a very  beautifully  modelled 
terra  - cotta  head  of  a statuette  of  Jupiter, 
found  at  Nemi  by  Sir  Savile  Lumley, 
-and  lent  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan.  Some 
specimens  of  tiles  found  in  Chester  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Shrubsole.  The  church- 
wardens’ accounts  of  St.  John’s,  Chester,  in 
three  volumes  (extending  orer  a period  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  viz.,  from  1033  to  1827), 
attracted  much  interest.  There  was  a good 
display  of  municipal  maces  and  other  Cor- 
poration plate,  and  a golden  torque  found  in  1810 
by  a miner  near  Holywell,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Earl  Grosvenor  for  two  hundred 
guineas.  It  is  of  fine  gold,  and  simple  in 
workmanship. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Chester,  was  visited  on 
the  10th  inst.,  and  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  II. 
Grantham,  received  the  visitors  and  described 
the  church.  He  observed  that  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  Rev.  W.  Massie,  had  compiled  a 
concise  history  of  the  church,  but  it  had  re- 
mained in  MS.,  and  the  MS.  had  unfortunately 
been  lost.  He  believed  that  no  complete  history 
of  the  church  was  to  be  found,  although 
Ormcrod  and  Hemingway  gave  some  details  of 
it.  The  church  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Werburgh  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Chester.  After 
the  Dissolution  the  rectory  was  granted  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester,  but  the  patronage 
of  the  living  now  belongs  to  the  Westminster 
family.  The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
church  was  the  site  of  the  Troutbeck  Chapel. 
The  agreement  for  building  this  is  dated  1133, 
temp.  Henry  VI.  A handsome  monument 
formerly  stood  in  the  chapel,  but  the  chapel  fell 
dowH  in  1660  and  the  monuments  were  destroyed. 
In  1690,  on  application  being  made  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  (the  representative  of  the 
Troutbeck  family),  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  were 
made  over  to  the  parishioners,  and  the  present 
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south  aisle  was  erected  on  the  site.  The  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle  was  formerly  called 
St.  Catherine’s  Chapel.  It  contains  monuments 
of  the  Gamul  family,  including  Edmund  Gamul, 
Mayor  of  Chester,  and  Thomas  Gamul,  his  son, 
Recorder  of  Chester  in  1613.  In  the  north 
aisle  is  a fine  alabaster  tomb  in  memory  of 
Philip  Oldfield,  dated  1616.  In  1578,  according 
to  Ormerod,  the  chancel  window  (over  the 
Communion  - table),  the  east  window  of  St. 
Catherine’s  Chapel,  and  the  windows  next  to 
the  chapel,  were  filled  with  stained  glass. 
There  was  no  record  when  these  windows  were 
destroyed,  but  probably  the  destruction  took 
place  during  the  time  the  Parliamentary  forces 
were  in  possession  of  the  city,  in  1647.  The 
whole  church,  except  the  north  aisle,  was 
restored  in  1861.  The  registers  go  back  to  the 
year  1628,  and  were  neai'ly  complete  from  that 
date.  The  church  plate  includes  a very  large 
flagon  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  a silver- 
gilt  chalice  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI  I.  or 
Henry  VIII. ; a replica  or  copy  of  this  chalice, 
made  in  1648,  is  also  among  the  plate  of 
this  church.  The  church  was  choked  up 
with  galleries  until  its  restoration,  and 
small  galleries  still  remain,  being  reserved 
for  the  soldiers,  this  being  a garrison 
church.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  old,  and 
in  very  good  preservation,  the  bosses  at  the 
intersection  of  the  moulded  ribs  being  very 
sharp  and  clear.  The  roof  of  the  north  aisle  is 
also  old,  but  is  in  a very  dilapidated  state.  It 
was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Grantham  that  a new 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  being  erected 
at  Handbridge,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dee, 
at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  When 
this  church  is  completed,  the  old  church  of 
St.  Mary  will  be  re-named  “ St.  Bridget’s,” 
and  will  serve  for  the  parish  of  St.  Bridget  in 
lieu  of  the  “Classical”  church  erected  fifty 
years  ago  in  place  of  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Bridget,  which  was  removed  in  making  the 
approach  to  the  Grosvenor  Bridge. 

The  visit  to  Llangollen  and  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey,  Chirk  Castle,  and  Wrexham,  on  the  11th 
inst.,  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  excursions  of 
the  meeting.  Proceeding  by  rail  to  Llangollen, 
the  visitors  were  conveyed  thence  in  carriages 
to  tlie  remains  of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  a very 
well-kept  and  interesting  min.  Here,  in  the 
first  instance,  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan  addressed 
some  observations  to  the  party.  He  said  that 
though  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Cistercian  churches,  it  might  bo  considered,  in 
every  respect,  a model  one.  The  church  was 
cruciform  in  plan,  with  a tower  at  the  crossing, 
the  choir  extending  beyond  the  crossing.  The 
conventual  buildings  were  partly  destroyed. 
Documentary  e-vidence  stated  that  the  church 
was  founded  in  the  year  1200,  but  the  geo- 
metrical tracery  of  the  windows  at  the  west- 
end  would  be  as  late  as  1270  or  1272.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  church  there  was  what  looked 
like  a Norman  door,  though  it  could  hardly  be 
so.  Probably  all  the  architecture,  except  the 
tracery,  was  of  the  same  date.  Ho  thought 
there  must  have  been  a wooden  roof  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  and  probably  at  the  west 
end  also.  The  wheel  window  above  the  triplet 
at  the  west  end  must  have  been  above  the 
vaulting  if  this  part  of  the  church  were  vaulted. 
But  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
main  body  of  the  church  was  not  vaulted, 
although  in  tho  two  chapels  on  the  south  side 
there  was  vaulting. — Sir  James  Picton,  pointing 
to  some  visible  differences  in  the  masonry  of 
the  inner  face  of  the  western  gable  at  different 
stages,  said  be  thought  these  differences,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  other  things,  indicated  an 
intention  to  vault,  though  the  intention  had 
evidently  been  subsequently  abandoned. — Ad- 
journing to  the  remains  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings, the  visitors  were  again  addressed  by  Mr. 
Pullan,  who  said  that  these  buildings  appeared 
to  have  been  of  no  very  great  extent,  and 
unfortunately  the  west  and  south  sides  had 
been  entirely  destroyed.  The  remains  of  tlie 
cloisters  showed  that  they  were  roofed  with 
wood,  the  corbels  which  carried  the  principals 
and  struts  still  remaining. — Precentor  Venables 
next  made  a few  remarks  as  to  the  differences 
between  the  Benedictine  and  Cistercian  plans. 
In  the  Benedictine  houses  the  refectory  was 
generally  parallel  to  the  nave,  but  in  the 
Cistercian  houses  it  was  always  at  right  angles. 
Sir  James  Picton  said  that  although  one  of  the 
doorways  existing  in  the  remains  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  strikingly  resembled  Norman 
work  at  first  sight,  yet  on  close  examination  of 
the  mouldings,  &c.,  it  would  be  found  to  have 


nothing  Norman  about  it,  except  that  the  arch 
was  semicircular.  But  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
earliest  part  of  the  work,  and  it  was  possibly 
part  of  a former  structure  which  might  have 
occupied  the  site. — Leading  the  way  to  the 
interior  of  the  Chapter  House,  which  is  vaulted, 
Mr.  Pullan  observed  that  this  portion  of  tho 
buildings  was  much  later  than  tho  other 
portions.  From  the  character  of  the  mouldings 
and  from  the  tracery  of  one  of  the  windows, 
which  was  Flowing  Decorated  in  character, 
he  should  put  the  date  of  the  Chapter  House 
at  about  1350.  One  peculiarity  about  the 
Chapter-house  is  that  there  are  no  capitals  to 
the  columns  which  support  the  vaulted  roof,  the 
mouldings  being  continued  upwards  unbroken 
from  column  to  arch.  Another  notable  feature 
about  this  vaulting  is  its  great  massiveness. 
Returning  to  the  area  of  the  nave,  the  visitors 
listened  to  portions  of  a paper  by  Mr.  G.  Canning 
Richardson,  on  the  history  of  the  abbey.  Mr. 
Richardson  said  that  apart  from  its  picturesque 
situation,  tho  abbey  was  rendered  more  interest* 
ing  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  ruin  of 
the  kind  (except  Cymman  Abbey)  in  North 
Wales.  What  remains  of  it  shows  that  it  at  one 
time  formed  a noble  pile  of  buildings,  and  a fine 
example  of  Early  English  architecture.  “ Valle 
Crucis,” — the  vale  of  the  cross, — is  supposed,  said 
Mr.  Richardson,  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  sepulchral  cross  called  the  Pillar  of  Eliseg, 
which,  as  hereafter  stated,  was  subsequently 
visited.  The  Welsh  name,  Llan-y-gwestel,  “ the 
Church  of  Egwestel,”  suggested  that  someone 
named  Egwestel  founded  a church  here,  and  it 
was  possible,  said  Mr.  Richardson,  that  this 
secluded  spot  was  hallowed  by  religions  associa- 
tion before  the  Abbey  was  called  into  existence. 
Havingquoted  (from  Camden,  Dugdale,  Leland, 
Pennant,  Willis,  and  other  writers)  a number  of 
passages  relating  to  the  Abbey,  Mr.  Richardson 
briefly  referred  to  tho  arcbitectnral  features  of 
the  buildings.  He  said  that  the  beautiful  rose 
window  in  the  west  wall,  with  the  quatrefoil 
opening  above  it,  were  later  by  some  eighty 
years  than  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall,  and 
dated  probably  about  1340.  Between  these  two 
openings  was  a panel  bearing  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  this  part  of  the  building  was  the 
work  of  an  Abbot  named  Adam.  As  to  other 
parts  of  the  work,  such  as  those  carried  out 
by  the  festive  Abbot  David,  they,  no  doubt, 
appeared  to  be  too  early  in  stylo  for  the  date 
assigned  to  them,  but  this  was  to  be  satis- 
factorily explained,  Mr.  Richardson  thought,  by 
the  fact  that  the  Welsh  were  always  a little 
behind-hand  in  their  knowledge  of  what  was 
going  on  architecturally  beyond  the  Border.  It 
was  commonly  reported  that  the  roof  over  the 
nave  of  Llangollen  Church  was  taken  from  the 
Abbey,  but  Mr.  Richardson  said  that  he  had 
satisfied  himself,  by  careful  measurements,  that 
that  could  not  have  been  the  case.  Down  to  tho 
year  1851  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  were  in  a sadly 
neglected  state,  but,  thanks  to  the  late  Viscount 
Dungannon  and  to  Mr.  Wynne,  of  Peniartb, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Penson  and  the  late  Rev.  John 
Williams,  the  rubbish  had  been  cleared  out  from 
between  the  walls  and  the  ruins  placed  in  their 
present  satisfactory  state.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  buildings 
and  their  architectural  features  was  facilitated 
by  the  exhibition  of  some  measured  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hughes. 

The  visitors  next  drove  to  the  Pillar  of  Eliseg, 
as  to  which  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson  read  some 
portions  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Baker.  The 
pillar,  which  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  is  of  carboniferous  grit  stone,  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  mutilated  by  some  of  Crom- 
well’s adherents.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first  lettered  stones  that  succeeded  the 
Meini-Hirion,  Meini-Gwyr,  and  Lleohau,  and  to 
have  been  erected  by  Concenn  ap  Cateli,  in 
memory  of  his  grandfather  Eliseg. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Hand  Hotel,  Llangollen, 
the  carriages  were  taken  to  once  more,  and  the 
visitors  had  a very  pleasant  ride  to  Offa’s  Dyke 
and  Chirk  Castle,  traversing  for  several  miles 
the  very  remarkable  and  excellent  road  made 
by  Telford  between  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead, 
— the  Irish  mail  route  in  the  coaching  days. 
Arrived  at  a portion  of  Offa’s  Dyke,  some  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  the  intention  with  which 
this  earthwork,  which  extended  for  many  miles, 
was  made.  The  general  conclusion  seemed  to 
be  that  it  was  intended  to  serve  as  a boundary 
or  fence  specially  adapted  for  the  prevention  of 
cattle-straying  or  cattle-”  lifting  ” in  the  days 
when,  as  one  speaker  pat  it,  Taffy  was  wont  to 
come  ” to  get  a bit  of  beef.”  By  the  kindness 
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’)f  Mr.  R.  lliddletou  Biddulpli,  the  visitorswere 
.i)lowed  to  visit  Chirk  Castle,  which,  now  used 
iS  a residence,  is  strikingly  and  pleasantly 
situate  on,  and  seems  to  grow  out  of,  a respect- 
ible  and  well-wooded  eminence.  The  interest- 
ing and  multifarious  contents  of  the  castle, 
including  King  Charles’s  bedstead,  were  in- 
ipected. 

Leaving  the  Castle,  the  visitors  proceeded  to 
Chirk  Station  to  take  train  for  Wrexham,  where 
pfche  church,  remarkable  for  its  very  fine  and  rich 
iPerpendicular  tower,  was  visited.  Mr.  Pullan 
observed  that  this  tower  was  one  of  the  finest 
jf  its  kind  in  existence,  and  was  certainly  the 
■finest  tower  in  the  Principality  of  Wales.  In 
• fact,  said  the  speaker,  it  is  reckoned  to  be  one 
*' the  seven  wonders  of  Wales.”  One  thing 
worthy  of  remark  about  the  tower  was  that  the 
statues  which  filled  the  niches  on  its  faces 
iremained,  having  escaped  the  iconoclastic  zeal 
jooth  of  the  Reformers  and  of  Cromwell’s 
itollowers;  and  although,  perhaps,  some  of  them 
night  have  been  restored,  they  were  the 
original  statues.  The  roof  of  the  church  is 
very  rich,  and  more  ornamented  than  usual, 
vlthough  it  was  not  so  rich  a roof  as  that  at 
Mold  Church.  Another  remarkable  feature 
about  the  church  is  its  semi-octagonal  apse, 
vhich,  Mr.  Pullan  said,  was  a very  uncommon 
rteature  in  a Perpendicular  church.  It  was 
norious  to  note  that  this  apse  had  been  thrown 
)ut  eastward  of  the  original  square-ended 
ichanccl,  the  original  window  being  opened  out 
1 50  as  to  serve  as  the  new  chancel  arch, 
liltbough,  curiously  enough,  the  “ stumps  ” 
or  terminations  of  the  tracery  are  still  left 
. arotruding  from  the  top  of  the  arch.  Passing 
nto  the  apse  the  original  flanking  buttresses 
ind  the  hood-mould  of  what  was  originally  the 
^ast  window  are  still  to  be  seen  in  situ. — Mr. 
Pollan’s  remarks  were  supplemented  by  a brief 
Jut  interesting  paper  on  the  history  of  this 
•church  by  Mr.  Alfred  N.  Palmer,  author  of 
I ‘ The  History  of  Ancient  Tenures  of  Land  in 
.he  Marches  of  North  Wales,”  and  who  is  now 
oreparing  for  publication  “ A Systematic  History 
jf  the  Parish  Church  of  Wrexham.”  Mr. 
Palmer,  in  his  paper,  said  that  the  enlargements 
md  improvements  which  ended,  at  the  beginning 
)f  the  sixteenth  century,  in  giving  to  the  build- 
ng  something  of  the  appearance  which  it  now 
oresents,  were  intended,  there  was  good  reason  to 
relieve,  to  bo  preliminary  to  a projected  collegia- 
/ion  of  the  church,  the  arrangements  for  which, 
i-hough  far  advanced,  were  never  completed. 
The  two  aisles  are  dissimilar.  There  are  six 
side  windows  in  the  south  aisle,  corresponding 
to  the  six  bays  of  the  nave,  while  in  the  north 
'lisle  there  are  only  five  windows,  which  do  not 
centre  with  the  arches  of  the  nave  arcade. 

I In  the  evening,  besides  the  opening  of  the 
lintiquarian  Section  with  the  Bishop  of  Chester’s 
nddress,  which  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
.Browne’s  paper  on  “ Early  Sculptured  Stones  of 
Cheshire,”  as  already  mentioned,  there  was  a 
^meeting  of  the  Historical  Section,  when  Mr. 
H.  Taylor,  author  of  "The  History  of  Flint 
Castle,”  read  a paper  upon  “ Grants  of  Welsh 
Land  to  Englishmen  by  Edward  I.” 

I ” Chester  and  Liverpool  in  their  Ancient 
Commercial  Relations”  was  the  subject  of 
lan  interesting  paper  read,  as  already  men- 
itioned,  by  Sir  James  Picton,  F.S.A.,  before 
the  same  Section.  At  the  outset  Sir 
James  pointed  out  that  the  City  of  Chester 
lis  of  Roman  origin  or  adaptation,  as  shown 
by  its  plan,  its  Roman  relics,  and  its  walls. 
I he  reason  for  the  selection  of  this  site 
for  a port  combining  a fortress  and  citadel 
'is  evident  upon  examination.  The  old  coast 
iline,  which  is  very  clearly  marked  around  the 
neighbourhood,  shows  that  at  the  advent  of  the 
tRomans,  the  river  Dee,  here  making  a sudden 
curve  to  the  westward,  swept  round  the  bluff  on 
which  the  castle  stands,  leaving  the  Roodee 
.or  Roodeye  a marshy  island,  and  expanded  into 
a wide  and  noble  estuary,  the  waters  of  which 
'flowed  up  to  the  very  wails  of  the  subsequeut 
,city,  as  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  the  old 
Water  Tower,  with  its  rings  for  the  attach- 
ment of  vessels,  of  the  probable  date  of  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Few  sites  could 
have  been  more  advantageous,  whether  for 
domination  over  the  surrounding  country,  or  for 
external  commerce  by  sea,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstauces  the  Roman  city  enjoyed  a long 
career  of  prosperity,  which  is  evidenced  by  its 
continued  occupation  for  centuries  by  the 
victorious  Twentieth  Legion.  It  may  naturally 
be  asked,  said  Sir  James,  supposing  the  physical 
features  in  former  ages  to  have  been  the  same 


as  at  present,  why  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey, 
presenting  deeper  water  and  a much  greater 
tidal  flow,  should  not  have  been  selected.  The 
inquiry  is  an  interesting  one,  and  leads  to 
very  important  conclusions.  The  ancient  geo- 
graphers, Ptolemy  and  Antoninus,  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  Britain,  notice  between  the  Orme’s 
Head  and  the  Peel  of  Foudry  four  estuaries, — 
the  Seteian,  receiving  the  outflow  of  the  Dova 
or  Dee;  Belisaraa,  identified  with  the  Kibble; 
Setantiorum  Portus,  now  the  River  Lune  ; and 
Moricanibe,  now  Morecambe  Bay.  The  Mersey 
is  not  noticed  at  all.  There  is  another  remark- 
able fact, — that  most,  if  not  all,  the  rivers  have 
Celtic  or  Cymric  names,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mersey.  Whatever  meaning  may  be  attached 
to  this  word,  it  is  undoubtedly  Anglo-Saxon. 
Now,  if  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  had  existed 
in  its  present  condition  during  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  when  the  ancient  geographers 
made  their  survey,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  ignore  it,  and  it  would  have  received 
a llomano-Celtic  name  like  the  others.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
river  between  Wallasey  Pool  and  Runcorn  was 
at  that  time  a lake,  fed  by  the  upper  waters  of 
the  stream,  the  overflow  of  which  found  its  way 
to  the  sea  by  the  low  marsh  lands  which  inter- 
vened, including  the  Wallasey  Leasowe,  and 
that  the  barrier  to  the  north  was  broken  down 
either  by  gradual  wearing  away,  or  by  a sudden 
irruption.  This,  it  is  probable,  occurred  almost 
contemporaneously  with  the  Danish  invasion 
and  settlement  in  the  district.  ” Walla’s-ey,” 
or  island,  a purely  Norse  name,  points  to  the 
period  when  the  eminence  on  which  it  is 
situated  was  surrounded  by  water,  or,  at  least, 
by  a marsh.  It  is  this  operation  of  nature 
which  has  given  such  unrivalled  advantages  to 
the  port  of  Liverpool.  Ages,  however,  elapsed 
before  the  advantages  were  appreciated.  The 
reverse  operation  was  going  forward  in  the ' 
Dee,  which  was  gradually  shoaling,  and  its 
vast  expanse  silting  np.  The  prestige,  how- 
ever, remained  with  Chester,  which  was  slow 
to  lose  its  supremacy.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  after  the  partial  con- 
quest of  Ireland  by  Strongbow  and  his  fili- 
busters, a necessity  was  felt  for  improved 
communication  with  the  new  realm.  Accord- 
ingly, a place  of  embarkation  was  provided  at 
Shotwick,  about  six  miles  below  Chester,  and 
a castle  built  for  its  protection.  The  castle 
has  long  been  removed,  but  from  a plan  given 
by  Randle  Holme,  it  resembled  much  the  Plan- 
tagenet  castles  of  the  time  of  King  John.  The 
impediments  to  the  navigation  still  continuing, 
a new  haven  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  on  the  Flintshire  side,  to  ■which  the 
name  of  Queen’s  Ferry  was  attached.  At  a 
later  period  Parkgate  was  selected  as  the  point 
of  departure  of  the  Irish  packets,  and  of  the 
ships  called  the  ‘‘ Cheesemen,”  which  carried 
the  dairy  produce  from  Chester  to  London. 
But  all  did  not  avail;  the  estuary  had  become 
hopelessly  silted  up,  and  the  attempts  repeat- 
edly made  by  the  Dee  Company  to  recover  land 
from  the  river,  and  to  improve  the  navigation, 
ended  in  failure.  Nearly  contemporary  with 
the  construction  of  the  haven  at  Shotwick,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was 
discovered  that  a creek  or  pool  existed  nn  tto 
Lancashire  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey, 
admirably  adapted  for  a haven  or  port,  with 
access  and  deep  water  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 
For  the  purpose  of  improved  communication 
with  Ireland,  this  opportunity  was  eagerly 
embraced  by  King  John,  who  built  a castle, 
laid  out  a small  town,  and  by  letters  patent 
granted  certain  privileges  to  induce  hie  liege 
subjects  to  settle  there.  This  new  settle- 
ment under  royal  patronage  was  called 
“ Liverpul,”  and  fully  answered  the  purpose 
for  -^i-hich  it  was  founded,  though  many 
ages  intervened  before  it  assumed  any  degree 
of  importance.  During  a great  part  of  this 
time  Liverpool  stood  in  a very  subordinate 
position,  being  considered  as  a mere  creek 
within  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  Chester, 
where  the  Government  officers  and  Collectors 
of  Customs  resided,  having  deputies  in  Liver- 
pool. The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  seeing  the  growing  commerce 
of  their  own  town  compared  with  the  declining 
trade  of  Chester,  felt  aggrieved  at  this,  and 
were  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
bondage.  Sir  James  Picton  said  that  circum- 
stances had  placed  in  his  hands  a large  number 
of  contemporary  documents  hitherto  unpub- 
lished relating  to  these  controversies,  which 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  com- 


merce on  the  Dee  and  on  the  Mersey  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Upon 
those  documents,  principaUy  extracts  from  the 
official  records  of  tho  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
Sir  James  based  the  remainder  of  his  exceed- 
ingly interesting  paper.  ” The  failure  of  the 
port  of  Chester,”  he  said,  in  conclusion,  “ has 
been  owing  partly  to  natural  causes,  and  partly 
to  unskilful  tampering  with  the  channel  of  tl.o 
Dee.  The  rise  of  Liverpool  has  been  due  to  its 
natural  advantages,  and  to  the  development  of 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  To  the  commerce  of  Cheater  in  the 
Middle  Ages  we  owe  the  quaint  and  ever- 
interestiug  architecture  of  her  streets  and 
Walls,  which  are  in  some  respects  unique. 
Long  may  they  remain,  carefully  and  lovingly 
preserved,  calling  np  to  our  memories  virid 
pictures  of  the  dear  old  England  which  we  love 
so  well.” 

After  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inet., 
of  the  Architectural  Section,  which  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s  address  (already  re- 
ported in  onr  columns),  a visit  was  paid  to 
St.  John’s  Church  and  the  adjacent  ruins.  It 
is  believed  that  a Saxon  Church  occupied  this 
site,  which  is  outside  and  a little  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  city  walls.  The  existing  church, 
as  Sir  James  Picton  pointed  out,  may  be  likened 
to  a torso,  consisting  as  it  does  of  one  bay  only 
of  the  choir  eastward  of  the  crossing,  the 
crossing  itself  (the  transepts  having  gone),  and 
four  bays  of  the  nave  westward  of  the  crossing. 
This  fragment  is  on  a scale  which  shows  that 
when  the  building  was  entire  it  must  have  been 
a very  fine  one,  and,  as  Sir  James  Picton  pointed 
out,  it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Trausitional 
Norman  work,  well  designed  and  admirable 
in  its  workmanship.  The  fine  and  lofty  tower, 
it  may  be  remembered,  fell  down  about  five 
years  ago,  crushing  the  beautiful  porch  of  the 
church.  The  porch  has  since  been  rebuilt  on 
the  lines  of  the  old  one,  and  the  tower  is  now 
in  course  of  re-erection  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  Douglas,  architect,  Chester.  The 
Chapter-house  and  other  adjacent  remains  are 
exceedingly  picturesque  and  of  much  interest. 
St.  John’s,  it  should  be  stated,  was  formerly  a 
cathedral,  having  been  commenced  by  Peter, 
the  first  Norman  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  when  he 
removed  his  seat  to  Chester.  The  Rev.  S. 
Cooper  Scott,  the  vicar,  who  received  the 
visitors,  has  compiled  an  interesting  statement 
of  the  history  of  the  buildings,  which  may  be 
purchased  for  a few  pence  by  visitors.  ” A 
Short  Account  of  the  History  and  Architecture 
of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Chester,” 
by  Mr.  Harry  Beswick,  architect,  may  also  be 
perused  with  'profit  by  the  visitor.  It  is  illus- 
trated, and  is  published  by  Messrs.  Phillipson 
& Golder,  of  Eastgate-row,  Chester. 

Proceeding  next  to  the  Chapter-house  of  the 
existing  Cathedral,  the  visitors  listened  to  an 
historical  account  of  the  building  which  was 
given  by  tho  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Darby,  Dean  of 
Chester.  Referring  to  the  refectory,  which  is 
at  present  in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  the 
Dean  said  it  was  hoped  that  this  fine  apartment 
would  be  restored  before  very  long,  when  it 
would  serve  as  an  admirable  synod-house  for 
the  diocese.  Mr.  BlnmfioiH  oQHrv.r.toi 
uC  Its  restoration  at  8,000L  Speaking  of  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  generally,  as  carried 
out  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  Dean  said  ho 
thought  that,  in  some  respects  at  least,  it 
was  not  sufficiently  reverential.  After  the 
Dean’s  address  was  concluded,  the  Rev.  Pre- 
centor Venables  conducted  the  visitors  over 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  cathedral 
and  its  precincts.  In  the  cloisters  he  gave  a 
vivid  account  of  the  daily  life  of  the  monks, 
and  pointed  to  some  striking  evidences  of  the 
utter  disregard  shown  by  Medimval  architects 
of  one  generation  for  the  work  of  those  of  a 
preceding  generation.  In  the  refectory  he 
pointed  to  the  reading  pulpit,  which,  he  thought, 
was  more  beautiful  than  the  one  at  Beaulieu 
Abbey.  He  strougly  supported  the  proposal, 
referred  to  by  the  Dean,  for  restoring  this  fine 
hall  and  appropriating  it  as  a ‘‘  church-house  ” 
or  meeting-place  for  the  diocese.  Whatever 
might  be  said  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  restoration, 
said  Canon  Venables,  tho  present  condition  of 
the  cathedral  was,  when  coutrasled  with  its 
condition  before  Dean  Ilowson’s  time,  satis- 
factory beyond  comparison.  When  he  (Canon 
Venables)  first  saw  the  cathedral  it  was  the 
darkest,  dreariest,  dismalest,  dirtiest,  and  most 
desolate  place  imaginable,  and  was  a mere 
lounge,  very  much  like  “Paul’s  Walk”  in  Old 
St.  Paul’s,  London.  To  the  late  Dean  Howsoa 
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(whose  grave  in  the  cloister  garth  was  pointed 
out)  was  due  the  credit  of  having  evolved 
order  and  decency  out  of  chaos  and  squalor. 
It  may  be  added  that  both  the  Dean  and 
Precentor  Yenables  warmly  commended  the 
excellent  little  “ Handbook  to  Cheater  Cathe- 
dral” written  by  Dean  Howson. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  proceeded  by 
river-steamers  to  Eaton  Hall,  where  they  were 
entertained  by  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  given  full  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  the  state  apartments  of  the 
princely  mansion  and  its  many  works  of  art. 
The  chapel  and  stables  were  also  visited.  The 
visitors  returned  to  Chester  in  carriages,  and 
in  the  evening,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
entertained  at  a conversazione  given  by  the 
llayor. 

On  Friday,  the  13th  inst.,  a large  party  pro- 
ceeded by  a special  train  to  llalpas,  where  the 
church  was  visited,  most  of  the  visitors  walking 
from  the  station  to  the  ebnreh,  a distance  of 
about  two  miles,  through  the  rain.  They  were 
received  by  the  Rector,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Trevor  Kenyon.  The  church,  as  Mr.  Pnllan 
pointed  out,  is  nearly  all  of  Lo.te  Perpendicular 
date.  It  has  a very  elaborate  and  beautiful 
roof, — one  of  the  richest  in  Cheshire.  The 
aisle-roofs,  too,  are  of  unusual  richness.  The 
tower  and  portions  of  the  chancel  are  anterior 
to  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  belong  to  the 
Decorated  period.  The  church  seems  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Brereton  family,  and 
contains  two  fine  altar-tombs  belonging  to  the 
Breretons  and  Cholmondeleys.  There  is  a very 
peculiar  bulge  or  irregularity  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel, — an  irregularity  for  which 
Mr.  Pullan  said  he  could  only  assign  a structural 
reason,  such  as  a difficulty  with  the  foundation. 
The  rector  said  that  the  church  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Oswald,  but  whether  that  fact  pointed  to 
the  existence  of  a church  here  in  the  pre-Norman 
period  he  did  uot  know.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  a castle  was  built  northward  of  the 
site  of  the  present  church,  and,  according  to 
Ormorod,  the  church  was  within  the  castle 
walla.  Probably  this  Norman  church  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
a Decorated  church  arose,  the  ground-plan  of 
which,  Mr.  Kenyon  thought,  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  present  structure.  The  tower  and 
some  portions  of  the  chancel  aro  of  the  Deco- 
rated period,  but  the  east  window  was  inserted 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  church 
was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style. — Returning  to  the  railway  station, 
the  rain  haviug  ceased,  the  party  took  train 
for  Nantwich,  and  after  partaking  of  luncheon 
in  the  Com  Exchange  of  that  town,  visited  the 
church,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Pullan. 
Nantwich  Church,  he  said,  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  remarkable  of  Cheshire  churches. 
It  is  a rich  example  of  Late  Decorated  work. 
The  tower  is  octagonal,  and  the  mouldings  of 
the  arches  of  the  intersection  are  deep  and  rich. 
There  is  a curious  stone  pulpit  attached  to  the 
screen,  and  approached  from  the  choir.  The 
stalls  are  remarkably  rich.  There  was  a tradi- 
tion that  they  came  from  Yale  Royal,  bat  the 
^ccnracy  with  which  they  fit  the  choir  (which 
13  of  somewnat  peennar  piau,  TYiao^i^g 
by  means  of  splays  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  chancel-arch),  and  the  absence  of 
any  signs  of  piecing,  fitting,  or  adaptation, 
render  this  story  very  improbable.  The  Rector, 
the  Rev.  F.  G.  Blackburae,  having  pointed 
out  some  other  features  of  the  church,  the  party 
proceeded  in  carriages  to  Acton  Chnrcb,  which 
was  inspected  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Pullan. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  very  debased 
Gothic,  temp.  Charles  I.,  but  the  lower  part  is 
of  Early  English  work.  The  roof  over  the  nave 
is  a nondescript  construction  of  Georgian  Gothic. 
The  arcade  is  Decorated  work  of  a very  pure 
character,  the  aisle  windows  being  transitional 
between  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  As 
will  be  inferred  from  this  brief  description,  the 
church  is  a curious  medley  of  good  and  bad 
work. — Proceeding  next  to  Bnnbury,  the  excur- 
sionists were  received  at  the  Church  by  the 
Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Lowe,  who  described  the 
church,  the  tower  and  chancel  of  which  are  of 
Decorated  date,  the  nave  being  Perpendicular 
work  circa  1450.  The  fine  tomb  of  the  founder, 
Sir  Hugh  Calveley , erected  in  1416,  was  examined 
and  described,  as  well  as  several  other  objects, 
of  interest  in  the  church.  The  Ridley  Chapel, 
erected  A.D.  1527  by  Sir  Ralph  Egerton,  was 
pointed  to  by  Mr.  Pullan  as  being  remarkable 
for  having  been  erected  at  a time  of  change  not 
only  in  religion,  but  in  art.  The  ornamentation 


of  the  screen  shows  the  mingling  of  Classic 
details  with  Gothic  forms.  Mr.  Lowe  was  very 
heartily  commended  for  taking  the  pains  to 
append  detailed  descriptive  labels  to  the  tombs 
and  other  interesting  features  of  the  church. 
The  ” Bnnbury  Lady,”  a curious  carved  stone 
figure  strongly  suggestive  of  a ship’s  figure- 
head, and  which  was  not  long  ago  disinterred 
from  the  churchyard,  was  seen  by  some  of  the 
visitors.  It  was,  it  appears,  first  erected  in  the 
church  in  memory  of  a Mrs.  Henry  Johnson, 
who  died  in  1741,  but  was  subsequently 
ejected  from  the  church  on  account  of  its 
“striking”  character  diverting  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  congregation,  as  well  it 
might.  Having  thanked  Mr.  Lowe  for  his 
coui'teay,  the  visitors  drove  to  tho  foot  of  tho 
rugged  crag  on  winch  are  the  remains  of 
Beeston  Castle,  which  were  described  by  the 
Rev.  Precentor  Yenables.  The  castle,  which 
commanded  one  of  the  three  avenues  to 
Chester  from  the  south,  was  commenced  in  1220 
by  Ranulpb  de  Blnndeville,  sixth  Earl  of 
Chester,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Precentor  gave  a graphic  sketch  of  the 
historical  events  of  which  the  castle  was,  in 
part,  the  scene,  iucludiiig  the  struggle  between 
the  Royalist  and  Parliamentary  forces.  The 
triumph  of  the  latter  led  to  tho  castle 
being  “ slighted,”  or,  in  other  words,  blown 
up  by  gunpowder.  From  the  walls  of 
the  castle  a splendid  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  with  Peckforton  Castle  at  no  great 
distance,  is  obtainable.  Resuming  their 
carriages,  the  excursionists  returned  to  Chester, 
where  sectional  meetings  were  held  later  in  the 
evening.  In  the  Antiquarian  Section,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Earwaker,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Marriage  of  Children  in  tho  Sixteenth  Century, 
as  ilhxstrated  by  the  Records  of  the  Consistory 
Court  of  Chester.” 

Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis,  Q.C.,  also  read  an  interest- 
ing paper  before  the  Antiquarian  Section,  on 
“Treasure  Trove.”  He  said  that  although 
people  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  and  to 
say,  from  their  earliest  childhood,  that  “ Find- 
ing is  keeping,”  that  was  a maxim  which,  like 
many  others,  was  true  only  to  a certain  extent, 
for  treasure-trove  was  an  exception  to  the  truth 
of  the  saying.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary 
to  define  treasure-trove,  and  to  say  who  had  a 
right  to  it.  It  was  easy  to  infer  that  the  word 
“ trove  ” was  derived  from  the  French  word 
trouv^,  found.  But  what  kind  of  treasure  was 
meant,  and  where  must  it  be  found  ? How 
did  it  differ  from  other  findings,  and  who 
was  its  owner?  Tho  word  “treasure”  in 
connexion  with  “ treasure-trove  ” was  confined 
to  gold  or  silver  money,  coins,  plate,  or 
bullion.  It  must  be  found  hidden  in  the 
earth,  or  walls,  or  chimneys,  or  other  secret 
places.  If  found  on  tho  earth  or  in  the  sea,  or 
not  hidden,  it  is  not  treasnre-trove.  If  the 
owner  thereof  or  his  represeutatives  cannot  be 
ascertained  it  belongs  to  the  Crown  or  the 
grantees  of  the  Crown.  In  very  ancient  times 
treasure-trove  belonged  to  the  finder,  or  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil.  That  the  Crown  became 
entitled  to  treasure  trove  many  centuries  ago  is 
evident  from  the  statute  of  the  4th  of  Edward  I. 
(1275-6),  which  directs  the  coroner  to  hold  an 
inquest  to  inquire,  amongst  other  things,  where 
treasure-trove  is  said  to  be  found.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  right  of  the  Crown  to  treasure- 
trove,  it  had  very  frequently  happened  that 
most  valuable  finds  had  not  reached  the  hands 
of  the  authorities,  but  had  found  their  way 
to  the  crucible.  Ho  (Mr.  Baylis)  was  told 
that  it  was  now  the  practice  of  the  Crown 
to  pay  to  the  finder  who  brought  it  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  or  a part  of  it,  but 
that  did  not  hold  out  a sufficient  inducement  to 
the  finder  to  deliver  it  up.  He  often  retained 
it  or  disposed  of  it  for  his  own  profit,  although 
illegally,  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  find 
might  be  small,  especially  if  it  were  of  silver. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  Crown  should 
reward  the  fiuder  and  owner  of  the  soil  by  a 
percentage  based  on  tbe  real  value  of  the 
treasure-trove.  He  was  informed  that  treasure- 
trove,  if  rare  and  curious,  was  handed  by  the 
Government  to  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  at  a price. 

In  the  Architectural  Section,  Mr.  IV.  Shrub- 
sole,  F.G.S.,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Age  of  the 
City  lyallB  of  Chester.”  The  substance  of  this 
paper  was  printed  in  our  last  (see  p.  267,  ante). 
In  the  disenssion  which  followed,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bruce,  F.S.A.,  in  an  interesting  speech,  endorsed 
the  conclusions  set  forth  by  Mr.  Shrubsole  in 
his  paper,  as  did  other  speakers. — Mr.  Shrub-  j 


sole,  in  the  course  of  some  supplementary  re- 
marks, gave  some  data  for  estimating  the  age- 
of  the  stones  of  the  walls  by  the  extent  of  the 
weathering,  the  rate  of  which  was  known. — The- 
Duke  of  Westminster,  who  presided,  closed  the 
discussion  with  the  remark  that  he  feared  that 
he  and  most  Cestrians  would  have  to  give  up. 
the  belief  that  their  city  walls  as  they  now 
existed  were  of  Roman  work,  but  they  would 
do  BO  with  regret.  In  the  same  section,  Mr. 
R.  P.  Pullan  read  a paper  entitled  “ Observa- 
tions on  the  Discovery  of  the  Artemisium  at 
Nemi,” — a discovery  which  was  made  by  Sir 
Savile  Lumley. 

In  tho  Historical  Section,  Mr.  Alderman 
Charles  Brown  read  a paper  giving  a short 
epitome  of  the  charters  at  present  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Corporation  of  Chester.  Fortu- 
nately, on  the  occasion  of  tbe  lamentable 
fire  which  destroyed  tho  old  Town -hall 
on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  December, 
1861,  the  greater  part  of  the  valuable  muni- 
ments were  saved,  together  with  the  ancient 
corpor*ate  plate  and  the  portraits  of  former 
mayors  and  benefactors  of  the  city.  The 
records  thus  saved  from  destruction  remained 
for  several  years  in  a state  of  disorder  in  the 
old  city  gaol,  but  in  the  year  1878  a sub-comf- 
mittee  of  the  Town  Council  (of  which  sub-com- 
mittee the  author  was  a member)  was  appointed 
to  endeavour  to  bring  them  into  order.  The 
sub-committee  fortunately  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  of  the 
Public  Record  Office,  who  tabulated  and 
arranged  the  documents  in  the  muniment- 
room  of  the  present  Town-hall,  where  they  are 
now  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  in  his  report,, 
stated  that  “few  cities  possess  archives  so 
numeroos  and  valuable  as  those  which,  after 
suffering  severely  from  fire,  damp,  and 
other  causes,  have  lately  been  arranged  and 
deposited  in  the  muniment-room  of  the  Corpo-  ■ 
ration.  They  consist  of  charters,  municipal  i 
books,  letters,  civic  grants  and  leases,  and  up- 
wards of  fourteen  hundred  sets  of  filed  docu- 
ments. The  entire  collection  may  be  roughly 
computed  to  have  in  its  several  divisions  more  ' 
than  200,000  separate  writings.”  Among  the 
documents  is  one  of  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Edward  II.  (1323),  being  an  indenture  of 
agreement  between  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
Chester  and  John  Clypeston,  for  the  building'; 
of  the  “new  tower,”  now  called  the  “Water-: 
Tower.”  Another  doenment  of  interest  in  the- 
collection  is  dated  July  13,  1529  (20th  Henry 
YIII.),  and  consists  of  a deed  of  grant  for  ever,  i 
by  the  Friars  Minors  of  Chester,  of  the  nave- 
and  three  aisles  of  their  chnrch  to  the  merchants-  j 
and  sailors  of  Chester,  for  a place  in  which  tO' 
store  and  repair  sails  and  other  things  requisitfri 
for  their  ships.  Dated  1633  and  1634  are  two  ; 
commissions  from  the  King  (Charles  I.)  to  the  ' 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  to  collect  contributions  for  ' 
the  repair  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London.  ) 
The  charters  and  other  documents  included  in 
the  collection  cover  a period  of  upwards  of 
700  years. 

On  Saturday,  the  lith  inst.,  the  visitors  pro-  • 
ceeded  in  carriages  to  Tarvin  Church,  which  : 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Pullan.  In  parts  the  work  i 
is  of  debased  character,  but  the  church  con- 
tains some  features  of  interest.  There  is  a 
curious  chapel  or  chantry  on  the  south  side,.  1 
with  a hagioscope.  Beneath  the  east  window  > 
is  a remarkable  Jacobean  reredos,  with  carved;  < 
panels  representing  incidents  in  the  life  of  Our  : 
Lord. — Returning  to  the  carriages,  the  excur-  i 
sionists  were  driven  to  Kelsburrow,  in  Delamere  ' 
Forest  (a  great  part  of  which  hereabouts  has  of  ' 
late  years  been  disafforested  and  converted  into 
arable  land) , where  the  course  of  the  old  Roman  c 
road  to  Mancuninm  (Manchester)  was  clearly  ' 
seen,  the  rocky  sides  of  the  slope  which  it 
traversed  remaining  as  left  by  the  Romans,  i 
At  Nettleford  the  junction  of  this  road  with  i 
one  leading  to  Northwich  was  also  inspected.  : 
At  a spot  called  Organs  Dale  the  surface  x 
gronnd  had  been  removed,  exhibiting  what  i; 
looked  like  ruts  worn  in  the  underlying  red  - 
sandstone  by  cart  - wheels,  although  it  was  , 
suggested  that  these  ruts  had  been  cut  by  the  1 
Romans  to  facilitate  the  traffic, — a very  qnea-  ? 
tionable  hypothesis,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  ' 
the  visitors.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  gauge  j 
of  the  ruts  is  that  of  modern  vehicles,  and  was  ; 
too  wide  for  the  vehicles  used  by  the  Romans,  i 
Having  climbed  Eddisbury  Hill  to  inspect  the  i 
remains  of  some  supposed  Saxon  earthworks,  v 
which,  it  was  suggested,  should  be  excavated,  " 
the  visitors  adjourned  to  a marquee  at  the  rear  ; 
' of  the  Abbey  Ajrmsinn  for  luncheon,  and  after-  ? 
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rards  visited  Lob  Slack  (stated  to  mean 
‘Devil’s  Bog”)  to  further  inspect  and  trace 
he  course  of  the  Roman  roads.  Some  of 
he  visitors  returned  by  train  from  Cud. 
lington  Station,  while  others  rode  back  to 
’hester  in  the  carriages.  There  were  sec- 
ional  meetings  in  the  evening.  In  the  Anti- 
(narian  Section  Mr.  T.  Rigby  read  a paper  on 
‘ Old  Farming  Customs  in  Cheshire.”  In  the 
hrohitectural  Section  Mr.  I.  M.  Jones,  City 
iorveyor  of  Chester,  read  a paper  on  “A 
ioman  Hypocaust  lately  found  in  Chester.” 
)f  this  paper  we  have  already  printed  the 
'ubstance. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  the  members 
tarted  from  Chester  in  carriages,  proceeding 
n the  first  instance  to  Uawardon  Castle, 
vhere  they  were  received  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Glad- 
tone,  and  conducted  over  the  ruins  of  the  old 
iastle,*  which  are  in  good-  preservation  and 
ire  well  cared  for.  Mr.  Gladstone  quoted 
rom  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark’s  description  of  the 
: mildings,  which,  standing  on  a lofty  mound 
•ising  from  the  well-wooded  park  ai’e 
• ixceedingly  picturesque.  This  castle,  like 
Jeeston  and  others,  was  “ slighted  ” by  order 
)f  the  victorious  Parliamentary  party  in  1647. 
The  visitors  next  proceeded  to  Ilawarden  church, 
rhich,  Mr.  Pullan  observed,  was  very  well 
■eatored  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  after  its 
ilestruction  by  fire  in  1857,  though  in  a different 
;tyle.  When  he  (Mr.  Pullan)  made  drawings 
if  the  building  before  the  fire,  it  was  wholly 
n the  style  of  the  Transition  from  Decorated 
0 Perpendicular. — Having  stayed  a short  time 
n the  chiirch  the  visitors  were  driven  on  to 
dold,  where,  after  luncheon,  the  church  was 
risited.  As  Mr.  Pullan  remarked,  this  church 
s one  of  the  richest  specimens  of  Late  Per- 
liendicnlar  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  was 
ividently  built  by  the  Stanley  family.  The 
wanellingin  stone  above  the  nave  arcade  is  very 
■ musual,  but  a similar  feature  will  be  found  at 
iManchester  Cathedral.  The  roofs  at  Mold  are 
^ery  elaborate.  The  church,  like  that  at  Wrex- 
mm,  has  a semi-octagonal  apse.  The  church 
vas  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Among  the 
inonuments  in  the  church  is  one  to  William 
iVynne,  of  Tower,  “rector  of  Llanvechan,  in 
•his  parish,”  who  died  in  1776.  His  epitaph 
nforms  us  that 

“In  conformity  to  ancient  usage,  from  a proper  regard 
>0  decency,  and  a concern  for  the  health  of  nia  fellow. 

I reatnres,  he  waa  moved  to  give  particular  directiona  for 
leing  boried  in  the  adjoining  churchyard,  and  not  in  the 
•hurch.’' 

Alas  for  the  good  man’s  laudable  intentions! 
They  appear  to  have  been  complied  with  at 
.he  time,  but  some  years  later,  when  the 
jhnrch  was  extended  eastward,  his  grave 
rvas  included  iu  the  space  taken  in  by  the 
•jhurch,  BO  that  his  remains  now  rest  within 
ihe  walls  of  the  church  after  all.  At  the 
»8t  end  of  the  south  aisle  there  is  a curious, 
aot  to  say  ludicrous,  monument  in  white 
marble  to  “ Robert  Davies,  of  Llanercb,  esq.,” 
(vho  died  in  1728.  It  is  marked  “H.  Cheere, 
Eecit.,”  and,  we  suppose,  is  meant  to  represent 
'Robert  Davies,  not  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  but 
in  aRoman  toga  and  sandalsj'and  wearing  a study 
cap  of  the  kind  shown  in  portraits  of  Hogarth 
and  Cowper.  The  figure,  which  is  not  bad  iu 
pose,  has  one  elbow  resting  on  the  summit  of  what 
looks  like  a gigantic  egg,  which  in  its  turn 
rests  in  what  looks  like  an  egg-cup  a few  sizes 
too  large  for  it.  After  visiting  the  Bailey  Hill, 
upon  which  Mr.  Wynne  Fonlkes  and  Professor 
Clark  made  some  remarks,  the  visitors  drove  to 
Caergwrle  Castle,  and  having  assembled  at  the 
top  of  the  height  within  the  walls,  after  a 
JaboriouB  climb,  were  rewarded  with  a very  fine 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  A paper  by 
the  Rev.  Precentor  Venables  (read  in  Gresford 
Church,  as  the  weather  was  not  very  favour- 
able for  a prolonged  stay  at  the  castle)  said 
that  Caergwrle,  like  Beeston,  seemed  to  be 
! marked  out  by  nature  as  a stronghold  and 
place  of  refuge  in  troublous  times.  The  first 
syllable  of  its  name,  “Caer,”a  camp,  indi- 
cated that  it  was  a military  position 
.in  early  British  times.  The  paper,  which  gave 
a history  of  the  stronghold  and  a brief  archi- 
tectural description,  was  preceded  by  some 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Shrnbsole  on  the  spot. 
The  last  building  visited  on  this  day  was  the 
very  fine  Church  at  Gresford,  restored  by 


* “Hawarden  Castle,"  a aame  well  known  as  that  of 
the  roflidence  of  the  late  Premier,  is  a modem  castellated 
mansion,  dating  from  1763,  and  is  on  lower  ground  than 
4he  oaetle  proper. 
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Street  in  1866  or  1867.  Here  Mr.  Trevor 
Parkins  (in  the  absence  of  the  vicar  through 
illness)  and  Mr.  Pullan  addressed  some  observa- 
vations  to  the  company.  The  church  is  a fine 
Perpendicular  building,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  What  was  described  as  its  “ great 
glory  ” is  the  remarkably  fine  and  well-pre- 
served chancel  and  aisle  screens,  which  are 
very  perfect  in  all  their  details,  although 
unrestored.  Tho  window  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  mainly  of  old 
glass,  and  there  is  some  old  glass  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  east  window.  Both  these 
windows  have  been  well  restored  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  who  have  also  supplied  some 
new  windows  of  good  and  appropriate  character. 
As  a set-off,  however,  against  this  good  record 
must  be  mentioned  the  window  at  the  west  end 
of  the  north  aisle,  which  is  of  the  painted  calico 
transparency  blind  order  of  art,  and  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Tonrs.  Externally  the  stone- 
work of  the  church  is  in  admirable  preservation, 
though  it  has  never  been  touched  since  its 
erection.  It  is  of  grit  stone  of  a very 
pleasant  cream  tint.  In  the  churchyard  the 
monster  yew-tree  was  inspected.  This  tree 
was  said  by  one  of  the  company  to  be  1,500 
years  old,  an  age  arrived  at  by  a comparison  of 
measurements  of  the  tree  with  some  of  the 
surrounding  yews  whose  age  is  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. But  this  statement  was  evidently 
regarded  by  some  of  the  visitors  as  one  to  be 
taken  cum  grano. 

Returning  by  train  to  Chester,  the  members 
attended  sectional  meetings  in  the  evening.  In 
the  Antiquarian  Section,  Mr.  H.  S.  Skipton  read 
a paper  on  “ The  History  of  Sport  in  Cheshire, 
with  some  Notice  of  the  Grosvenora.”  In  the 
Architectural  Section,  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner  read 
a paper  on  “ Carnarvon  Castle,”  the  sabstance 
of  which  we  will  give  next  week.  Subsequently 
the  closing  general  meeting  was  held,  and  thanks 
were  voted  to  all  and  sundry  who  had  in  any  way 
helped  to  promote  the  success  of  this  very 
successful  meeting. 

Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  was  the  final  day  of 
the  meeting,  and  an  excursion  was  mad©  to 
Flint,  Conway,  and  Cai’narvon  Castles.  At 
Flint  Castle  a brief  but  interesting  explanatory 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  Taylor, 
Deputy-Constable  of  the  Castle;  and  Conway 
Castle,  which  is  in  a far  better  state  of  pre- 
servation, was  described  by  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner. 
The  party  reached  Carnarvon  about  one  o’clock, 
and,  led  by  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner,  proceeded 
through  Bank  Quay  to  St.  Mary’s  Garrison 
Chapel,  Carnarvon  (where  a halt  was  made 
for  inspection),  then  along  the  promenade,  past 
the  Yacht  Club-house,  called  Porth-ur-aur,  or 
the  “ Golden  Gate,”  which  Sir  Llewelyn  sug- 
gested may  have  been  so  called  either  from  its 
handsome  appearance,  or  it  might  originally 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  receipt  of  custom. 
The  back  of  Her  Majesty’s  prison,  the  bond 
stones  of  the  wall  destroyed  in  Madoc’s  insnr- 
rection,  the  temporary  substitute  for  this  wall, 
and  the  Castle  moat  having  been  inspected,  the 
party  entered  the  castle,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  drill-room  of  the  R.N.A.  Volunteers,  where 
luncheon  was  partaken  of  on  the  invitation  of 
Sir  Llewelyn  Turner.  Subsequently  the  whole 
castle  was  examined  in  detail,  Sir  Llewelyn 
repeating  most  of  the  facts  adduced  iu 
the  paper  read  on  the  previous  evening,  as 
above  mentioned.  During  part  of  the  time  that 
Carnarvon  Castle  waa  being  explored,  a number 
of  the  party,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Thomson  Watkin,  visited  the  site  of  the  old 
Roman  town  of  Segontinm,  and  the  whole  party 
returned  to  Chester  by  special  train. 

Thus  ended  a week  of  hard  but  pleasurable 
and  healthful  work. 


Destruction  of  a Norwegian  Town  by 
Fire. — The  town  of  Skien,  on  the  Christiania 
fjord,  so  well  known  to  tourists  proceeding  to 
the  beautiful  province  of  Thelemarken,  was 
last  week  destroyed  by  fire,  which  originated  in 
a carpenter’s  shop  by  a drunken  workman 
upsetting  a gluepot  in  the  fire.  The  fire  raged  ' 
for  two  days,  destroying,  among  the  principal 
buildings,  the  old  Gothic  cathedral,  the  damage 
being  estimated  at  about  half  a million  sterling. 
The  only  building  of  note  saved  was  the  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  Norway,  which  escaped  throxigh 
being  nearly  surrounded  with  lime-trees.  The 
trees  were  very  much  scorched  and  withered,  but 
arrested  all  approach  of  the  fire  to  the  building. 
Most  of  the  houses  were,  as  usual  in  Norway,  of 
wood. 
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TEE  REVIVAL  OF  TRADE  BY  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDIA.* 

The  address  delivered  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  William  Birkmyre 
under  the  above  title,  contains  some  shrewd 
observations  on  a subject  in  regard  to  which  a 
great  deal  of  misconception  exists,  viz.,  the 
effect  of  the  present  depreciation  of  the  silver 
currency  on  Indian  trade.  Mr.  Birkmyre 
combats  the  idea  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  borrow 
in  gold  while  the  revenues  of  India  are  earned 
in  silver,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
even  if  India  had  no  currency  at  all  it  woald  be 
still  safe  to  borrow  in  gold  for  revenue-producing 
works.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  is 
right  in  bis  assertion  as  regards  the  actual 
benefit  to  the  Indian  producer,  but  the  practi- 
cability of  the  remedy  which  he  declares  the 
Indian  Government  has  in  its  hands  for 
overcoming  the  loss  which  ic  now  sustains 
by  a depreciated  currency  is,  to  say  the 
least,  questionable  if  not  impossible;  and  that 
is,  that  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the 
Government  of  India  might  revert  to  the  ancient 
method  of  taking  a proportion  of  the  prodnee  of 
the  land  as  rent,  and  send  that  produce  to 
Europe  for  sale,  and  thus  place  themselves  in 
funds  for  discharging  their  gold  obligations 
without  requiring  a single  rupee;  and  still 
further,  that  it  is  equally  competent  for  the 
Government  to  stop  the  sale  of  their  council 
bills,  to  buy  Indian  produce  with  the  rupees 
deposited  in  the  Indian  treasuries,  and,  in  order 
to  discharge  their  gold  obligations  in  London, 
send  that  produce  to  Europe  for  sale. 

No  one  with  the  least  practical  acquaintance 
with  what  the  collection  of  rent  in  kind  means  in 
the  present  day,  let  alone  the  incongruity 
involved  in  a Government  assuming  the  functions 
of  the  merchant,  would  have  hazarded  such  an 
assertion.  Bat  he  ia  more  correct  when  he 
observes  that  a great  deal  of  the  present  depres- 
sion of  British  trade  might  be  remedied  by 
multiplying  the  means  of  communication  in 
India,  so  as  to  give  those  places  which  are  now 
shut  out  from  the  ports  easy  and  cheap  access 
to  them,  though  his  recommendations  lean  too 
exclusively  to  railways.  The  instance  he  quotes 
of  the  coal-fields,  virgin  forests,  and  wheat-pro- 
dneing  plains  of  the  Central  Provinces  is  just  one 
where  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a railway 
would  be  tho  only  or  the  preferable  means  of 
communication,  or  whether  part  of  the  large 
sums  which  must  be  expended  on  its  con- 
struction would  nob  be  more  profitably  laid  out 
and  go  further  in  improving  the  already  partially 
available  navigation  by  the  river  Godavery  to 
the  coast.  There  are,  of  course,  many  localities 
where  no  navigable  lines  are  possible  and  where 
the  railway  is  a necessity,  and  the  sooner  such 
railways  are  made  the  better,  especially  where, 
as  is  stated,  there  are  actually  no  means  of 
carrying  off  the  surplus  produce  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.  If,  with  the  present  restricted 
access  to  the  ports,  the  trade  of  India  has 
increased  to  the  extent  indicated  by  Mr. 
Birkmyre,  so  that  the  total  tonnage  required  for 
its  foreign  trade  increased  by  2i  million  tons  in 
ten  years,  the  progress  that  will  be  made  when 
India  is  as  well  served  with  communication  as 
England  is  beyond  calculation.  His  final  sug- 
gestion is  certainly  in  tho  right  direction,  that 
with  improved  and  higher  cultivation  the  present 
prodnee  of  tho  soil  may  be  increased  and  the 
Indian  average  of  eleven  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  might  be  doubled,  if  not  raised  to  at  lease 
that  of  England,  which  approximates  twenty- 
seven  to  thirty  bushels.  We  quite  endorse  the 
concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Birkmyre’s  address 
that  India  is  a very  misunderstood  country,  and 
that  the  future  of  England  is  much  more  con- 
nected with  India  than  with  many  of  the 
questions  nearer  home  which  are  now  absorbing 
public  attention. 


Portsmouth. — New  buildings  for  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  have  just  been 
commenced  at  Portsmouth.  Mr.  A.  Water- 
house,  R.A.,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Stephens,  Bastow,  & Co.,  of  Bristol  and  London, 
aro  the  contractors. 

Appointment  of  Surveyor. — Mr.  A.  P.  J. 
Cotterell,  C.E.,  of  Bristol,  has  been  appointed 
Surveyor  to  the  Horfield  Local  Board,  near 
Bristol. 


• The  Revival  of  Trade  by  the  Development  of  ladia. 
By  William  Birkmyre,  of  Calcutta  and  Port  Glasgow. 
Published  by  the  City  of  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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I]irmingha7n  Law  Courts,  Second  Competition. — Plan  of  Design  hy  lilessrs.  Batetnan  ^ Hunt. 


Jllusfr  aliens. 

TVINDOW  IN  THE  NEW  CITY  OF  LONDON 
SCHOOLS. 

niS  illustration  shows  one  of  two  east 
windows  erected  in  the  new  City  of 
London  Schools,  Thames  Embankment. 
They  are  the  gift  of  Miss  E.  Alston,  sister  of 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Alston,  Rector  of  Little 
Thnrlow,  Newmarket.  The  one  we  illustrate  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  G.  F.  W.  Mortimer, 
D.D.,  formerly  head  master  of  these  schools. 
The  windows  contain  representative  figures  of 
English  and  Greek  poets.  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne,  of  Garrick-stroet,  London, 
designed  and  executed  the  work. 


BIRMINGHAM  LAW  COURTS:  SECOND 
COMPETITION. 

DE.«IG.V  BY  MESSES.  BATEMAX  AXD  HUXT. 

We  give  the  perspective  view  of  this  design, 
■which  was  placed  second  by  the  assessor.  The 
original  drawing  is  in  rather  delicate  pencil 
outline,  which  will  not  photograph  verv  clearly  ; 
but  the  designers,  to  whom  we  referred  the 
matter,  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
repreaentatiou  of  their  drawing,  and  accord- 


ingly we  give  it,  as  it  is  only  a choice  between 
this  and  not  illustrating  it  at  all,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  that  is  very  graceful  in  the  treatment 
of  the  design.  The  treatment  of  the  central 
hall  in  the  plan,  which  we  append,  has  also  a 
character  of  its  own,  and  would  have  been 
effective  in  execution. 


PLACES  VISITED  ON  THE  CAMBRIAN 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 

We  give  some  small  views,  reproduced  from 
photographs,  of  Margam  Abbey  and  Oyster- 
mouth  Castle,  which  were  among  the  places  of 
interest  visited  by  the  Cambrian  Arcbmological 
Association  during  their  annual  excursion  this 
week.  Some  account  of  Margam  Abbey  will 
be  found  in  the  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
excursion  given  in  another  column,  and  which 
will  be  continued. 


A WAREHOUSE  PAgADE. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  W.  Stirling,  was  hung  in 
the  architectural  room  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  this  year.  The  original  is  a 
coloured  elevation,  designed,  as  its  author  says, 
“ as  a study  of  what  is  probably  the  typical 
building  of  our  times.”  The  materials  indicated 


are  stone  and  red  brick,  and  what  decoration  ii 
not  in  sculpture  is  intended  to  be  in  mosaic! 
The  design,  which  we  commented  on  in  oujv 
review  of  the  Academy  architectural  drawings? 
shows  a considerable  amount  of  spirit  ana: 
originality. 

! 

SKETCHES  ON  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  [[ 
ASSOCIATION  EXCURSION.  | 
We  give  sketches  of  three  of  the  placeffl 
visited  by  the  Architectural  Association 
their  recent  excursion  in  Kent : Mailing  Abbejel 
and  Birling  Church,  the  tower  of  the  latter  oiil 
which  was  referre.d  to  in  our  report  as  one  oli> 
the  most  picturesque  objects  wliich  the  partjtl 
came  across  in  their  route  j and  the  courtyara| 
of  Ightbam  Mote  House,  described  in  the  firshf 
portion  of  the  report,  pp.  26-1-5. 


Obituary. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the  deathi 
of  Mr.  Matthew  T.  Shaw  (senior  partner  in  theli 
firm  of  Matt.  T.  Shaw  & Co.),  which  took  placed' 
suddenly  on  the  14th  instant.  The  survivinpr 
partners  of  the  firm  (Messrs.  Harry  T.  Shaw  & '■ 
C.  Chittick)  have  issued  a circular  announcing! 
that  the  business  will  be  continued  by  them  init 
all  respects  as  hitherto. 
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OYSTERMOUTH  CASTLE,  EXTERIOR. 


MARGAM  ABBEY. 


OYSTERMOUTH  CASTLE,  INTERIOR. 
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PANELLING,  CONVOCATION  HALL, 
OXFORD. 

Ihe  Convocation  Hall  forms  a basement 
ry  to  that  part  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
ich  was  built  in  16i0. 

rhe  Hall  is  used  on  all  occasions  when  it  is 
jessary  that  the  votes  of  members  of  Con- 
iation  should  be  registered,  such  as  in  the 
ming  of  statutes,  and  for  conferring  degrees 
)n  those  who  have  satisfied  the  examiners 
the  public  examination. 

?he  oak  wall  panelling  is  very  interesting, 
obean  in  character,  with  a very  singular 
spective  eSect  in  the  panels. 

S.  J.  May. 


lew  Reredos,  Tilstock,  Salop.  — Au 
ition  has  been  made  to  the  church  here  by 
erection  of  a reredos,  which  has  been 
cuted  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birming- 
\ and  London.  The  reredos  is  of  oak,  and 
tains  five  zinc  decorated  panels,  enriched  with 
:a  and  sacred  monogi*ams. 


NOTES  AT  THE  LIVERPOOL 
EXHIBITION. 

Toe  general  aspect  of  this  Exhibition,  now 
that  it  is  completely  arranged  and  catalogued, 
is  so  strikingly  different  from  that  presented  at 
the  time  of  the  notice  in  our  issue  of  the  22nd 
of  May  last,  that  some  further  notes  may  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers.  Passing  over  the 
strictly  naval  portion  of  the  display,  which  we 
have  already  sufficiently  described,  merely 
noting  that  it  has  been  greatly  increased,  both 
in  the  number  and  interest  of  its  several  parts, 
and.  more  especially  by  the  introduction  of  many 
curious  and  picturesque  models  of  ancient, — 
and  in  some  instances  one  is  tempted  to  say 
prehistoric,— ships  and  boats,  sent  by  the 
Swedish  _ Government,  we  will  confine  our 
observations  to  those  sections  which  more 
immediately  relate  to  the  pursuits  of  the  archi- 
tect, engineer,  operative,  and  artist. 

The  walls  of  the  entrance-hall  and  grand 
staircase  are  covered  with  a series  of  six 
painted  tile  panels  by  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co. 
representing  incidents  in  the  lives  of  “ industrial 
heroes.”  The  subjects  are  ; — " Faraday  in  his 


Laboratory,”  “Daguerre  and  Niepce  conduct- 
ing some  Experiments  in  Photography,”  “Benja- 
min Franklin  working  at  the  Printing  Press,” 
Arkwright  at  his  Spinning  Jenny,”  and 
Robert  Peel  making  his  first  Experiments  in 
Calico  Printing,”  and  “ Caxton  at  his  Press.” 
Besides  these  there  are  four  painted  tile  panels 
representing  processes  of  pottery-mannfacture» 
viz.,  fl)  “ Working  the  Press  in  Tile-making,” 
(2)  “ Throwing  on  the  Wheel,”  (3)  “Lathing,” 
and  (4)  “ Kiln-setting.”  These  panels  form 
very  effective  pieces  of  wall-decoration,  but 
some  of  them  are  spoilt  by  the  prominence 
of  the  joints  of  the  tiles.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  one  containing  the  figure  of  Fara- 
day,  whose  black  coat  shows  up  the  joints  of 
the  tiles  with  disagreeable  prominence.  Messrs. 
Doulton’s  large  “trophy”  of  faience  and 
stoneware  in  the  centre  of  the  main  avenue^ 
although  built-up  of  and  containing  much  that, 
has  been  seen  elsewhere,  may,  with  its  four 
supplementary  stands  or  alcoves  at  the  angles> 
be  commended  to  visitors  as  affording  a varied 
representation  of  the  capabilities  and  wide 
application  of  pottery  in  the  present  day, 
whether  for  utilitarian,  ornamental,  or  archi- 
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tectxiral  purposes.  Part  of  tiie  wall-space  on 
tie  exterior  of  the  central  trophy  is  covered 
with  other  painted  tile  panels  of  the  character 
before  described.  Two  of  these  panels  represent 
scenes  on  the  Mersey  especially  appropriate 
to  the  main  sabject  illustrated  by  the 
“ Shipperies’'  Exhibition.  One  is  entitled 
Liverpool, — Past : 1838,”  and  represents  the 
paddle-steamer  Royal  William;  the  other  is 
•entitled  “ Liverpool,  — Present : 1886,”  and 
represents  the  large  screw-steamer  Umbria, 
belonging  to  the  Cunard  line.  The  contrast 
afforded  by  these  two  steamers  is  strikingly 
indicative  of  the  prc^ess  which  has  been 
made  in  steam  navigation  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  only  point  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  vessels  is  that  each  has  two  funnels ; 
in  all  other  respects  they  are  as  dissimilar  as 
the  primitive  railway  locomotive,  the  “Rocket,” 
and  Mr.  Webb’s  latest  three-cylinder  express 
engine,  which  may  both  be  seen  in  a part 
of  the  Exhibition  not  far  off.  Two  other 
tile  panels  on  this  central  trophy  belong  to 
the  “ industrial  heroes  ” series.  One  represents 
Oeorge  Stephenson  at  a colliery  forge,  dis- 
cussing with  a fellow  workman  the  model  of 
a locomotive  ; the  companion  panel  represents 
James  Watt  and  Matthew  Boulton  discussing 
the  model  of  the  condensing  engine.  Amongst 
the  things  exhibited  in  and  on  the  trophy  is 
Messrs  Doulton’s  patent  “Burslem”  stained 
glass,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
before.  Upon  coloured  “cathedral”  glass  of 
any  required  tint,  omameut  of  varied  design 
seems  to  be  painted  and  burned  in,  giving  a 
rich  decorative  effect  where  the  design  of  the 
ornament  is  suitable.  The  most  effective  pieces 
exhibited  are  the  two  panes  nearest  the  main 
•entrance.  The  other  panes,  having  floral  designs, 
are  too  realistic  in  character.  This  seems  to  be  a 
process  of  window  decoration  from  which  much 
may  be  expected,  given  suitable  designs.  One 
of  the  angle-spaces  or  stands  before  referred 
to  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  architectural 
terra-cotta.  These  exhibits  include  a new  door- 
way, designed  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  for  Messrs. 
Powell’s  glassworks  at  Whitefriars,  which,  how- 
ever, as  actually  erected,  has  a sculptured  frieze 
interposed  between  the  lintel  and  the  pediment, 
illustrative  of  processes  in  glass-making.  This 
frieze,  which  is  absent  from  the  Liverpool  replica 
of  the  doorway,  adds  much  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  composition  as  a whole.  Another  exhibit 
in  this  department  is  a well-executed  traceried 
window  in  terra-cotta  for  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Streatham,  late  in  style,  and  designed  by  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  and  Peto.  The  three  remaining 
angle  pavilions  belonging  to  Messrs.  Doulton’s 
•central  exhibit  are  thus  occupied,  — one  is 
devoted  to  sanitary  house  fittings  of  all  kinds 
in  action ; another  contains  an  assortment  of 
sanitary  stoneware  for  drainage  purposes,  while 
the  fourth  is  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of 
stoneware  and  other  pottery  for  domestic  and 
manufacturing  purposes. 

We  pass  on  to  the  annexe  containing  the 
machinery  in  motion,  which  in  May  was  in  a 
perfect  state  of  confusion,  but  is  now  in  full 
operation.  This  is  a very  important  section  of 
the  exhibition,  and  occupies  three  large  galleries 
on  the  south-east  wing  of  the  building,  mea- 
.euring  in  the  aggregate  270  ft.  by  200  ft.  more. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  machinery  is  driven  by 
A very  fine  horizontal  compound  engine,  by 
Galloway  & Sons,  Manchester,  fed  by  three 
large  boilers,  representing  an  aggregate  power 
of  1,000  horse.  In  this  section  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  exhibits  (Stand  855)  is  a large  im- 
proved horizontal  fixed  engine,  by  Robey  & Co., 
of  Lincoln,  designed  especially  for  countries 
where  transport  is  difficult,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  can  be  taken  into  small  pieces,  weigh- 
ing  not  more  than  about  120  lb.  each,  so  as  to 
•enable  the  parts  to  be  carried  on  a mule’s  back. 

Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
•saw-mill  engineer,  has  (Stand  78S)  an  auto- 
matic dovetailing  and  woodworking  machine  in 
motion,  applicable,  it  is  said,  to  both  heavy  and 
light  work,  in  mortising,  tenoning,  trenching, 
■dovetailing,  ifcc. 

Messrs.  Sagar  &■  Co.  (Stand  704),  of  Halifax, 
exhibit  planing,  band-saw,  and  other  wood- 
working machines.  These  are  all  solidly  and 
well  made,  and  constitute  a very  serviceable 
workshop  plant  for  a builder  or  joiner. 

Mr.  Edward  Shaw  (Stand  806),  of  Bristol, 
•exhibits  a sack  hoist  applying  Professor  Hele 
Shaw’s  patent  sphere  and  roller  mechanism. 
It  is  stated  that  this  hoist  is  self-sustaining, 
that  it  can  be  worked  at  varying  speeds,  that 
it  is  easily  controllable,  and  cannot  over-wind. 


At  Stand  811  Messrs.  T.  Robinson  4 Son,  of 
Rochdale,  exhibit  some  excellent  wood-working 
machinery,  including  mortising  and  panel- 
planing  machines,  which  possess  some  good 
points.  A combined  band  and  power  feed 
planing-machine  shown  at  this  stand  is  very 
compact  and  well  finished,  as  are  all  the  other 
machines  here  exhibited.  Armstrong’s  patent 
dovetailing  machine,  shown  by  this  firm,  is  an 
admirable  and  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism. 
The  “Universal”  wood-worker,  also  shown  by 
these  exhibitors,  combines  means  for  mortising, 
boring,  tenouing,  sawing,  and  planing  in  one 
compact  piece  of  machinery,  which  can  be 
worked  at  by  three  men  at  once  engaged  on 
different  operations. 

We  will  continue  these  notes  in  our  next. 


CAMBRIAN  ARCH.^OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-first  congress  of  the  Cambrian 
Archmological  Association  opened  in  Swansea, 
on  Monday,  August  23rd,  at  8' 30  p.m.,  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales 
having  been  filled  by  the  members  and  their 
friends.  The  Ex-President  of  the  Association, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tredegar,  took  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Rees,  Mayor  of  Swansea,  in  a 
short  speech,  welcomed  the  Association  to  the 
ancient  borough.  The  chairman  most  heartily 
thanked  his  worship  and  the  other  Swansea  men 
for  their  kind  reception  of  the  Society  that 
evening.  As  regarded  himself,  he  said  that 
last  year  when  he  bad  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
the  Cambrians  in  his  own  country  he  had  pre- 
pared a very  pretty  little  speech  to  conclude 
the  proceedings,  but  he  was  then  informed  that 
it  would  not  be  required  until  be  had  completed 
his  year  of  office,  and  now  that  the  right  time 
was  come  he  regretted  to  say  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  speech  bad  evaporated,  so  he  would 
at  ODce  make  way  for  the  President-Elect,  Mr. 
J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn. 

The  President  having  taken  the  chair, 
proceeded  to  deliver  his  addresss : — In  the 
course  of  bis  remarks  he  said, — I thank  the 
members  of  the  Cambrian  Archmological  Asso- 
ciation for  the  high  honour  they  have  done  me 
in  appointing  me  to  the  honourable  position  of 
President.  A large  and  industrious  local  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  with  Mr.  Walter  Lewis, 
C.E.,  for  its  active  secretary,  and  I trust  that, 
if  favoured  by  fair  weather,  we  may  be  able  to 
carry  out  satisfactorily  to  your  miuds  the  pro- 
gramme with  copies  of  which  you  will  have 
already  been  supplied.  The  antiquities  of 
Swansea  have  already  received  your  attention 
at  a previous  meeting  in  the  year  1861  ; but, 
for  two  reasons,  another  meeting  on  an  already 
reconnoitred  locality  may  be  held  with  advan- 
tage. In  the  first  place,  a new  generation  will 
have  sprung  up  after  an  interval  of  twenty-five 
years,  to  whom  this  meeting  will  come  fresh 
and  full  of  interest ; and  secondly,  the  informa- 
tion acquired  by  those  who  were  here  in  1861 
will  not  only  bear  refreshing,  but  very  possibly 
be  the  germ  from  which  more  matured  opinions 
and  views  will  have  been  developed,  and  if  such 
find  expression  in  the  debates  and  transactions 
of  Archmologia  Cambrcnsis,  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  and  benefit  of  the  history  which 
it  is  our  special  point  and  object  to  clear 
up  and  emphasise  for  those  who  come 
after  us.  Truly,  it  is  for  this  that  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  exists. 
Names  and  legends  may,  if  taken  alone,  be  of 
little  real  value,  but  they  are  suggestive  to 
many.  I will  record  a legend  of  my  own  place 
given  me  by  my  father,  as  received  by  him 
from  the  old  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Penllergare  (Pen-lle’r  gaer)  is  the  chief  camp. 
Tradegar  (Troed-y-gaer)  is  the  foot  of  the 
camp  (situate  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  to 
the  north).  This  would  indicate  that  these 
camps  were  facing  southwards.  The  names  are 
Welsh.  One  mile  and  a half  to  the  south  is 
Cadley,  or  the  battle-field.  A well  near  here  is 
called  Fynon  Circonan,  or  Colcona,  and  the 
legend  is  that  the  Western  tribes  defeated  at 
Cadley,  after  the  death  of  their  leader,  who 
died  from  his  wounds  while  drinking  at  th« 
well,  which  still  bears  bis  name,  fled  iu  confu- 
sion towards  the  nearest  fords  of  the  Llwchwr 
river,  which  now  separates  Glamorganshire 
from  Carmarthenshire,  and  were  routed  a 
second  time  on  the  plains  of  Cam  Goch,  or  the 
red  Cam,  which  took  its  name  from  the  blood- 
shed which  occurred  here.  Another  locality  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  Llwyn  Cadwgan,  and 


as  we  know  that  Cadwgan  was  king  of  Guhir  or 
Gower,  Cutgueli  or  Kidwelly,  and  Cantref 
Bichau,  about  A.D.  1066,  it  may  be  that  he  was 
implicated  iu  the  Battle  of  Cadley  ; and,  if  so, 
a date  would  be  obtained  for  the  suggestive 
names  above  mentioned.  Many  years  ago 
I was  present  at,  and  superintended  the, 
opening  of  the  principal  Cam  on  Cam 
Goch.  It  consisted  of  a mound  of  earth, 
60  ft.  or  70  ft.  across,  and  4 ft.  or  5 ft. 
deep,  so  far  as  I can  remember  now.  This 
had  once  been  covered  by  a heap  of  stones, 
which  had  been  removed  for  making  roads 
before  I can  remember.  On  opening  the 
earthen  Cam  a ring  of  stones  was  found,  the 
centre  of  which  was  not  concentric  with  the 
centre  of  the  Cam  itself.  A number  of  cists 
were  found,  consisting  of  fiat  stones,  charcoal, 
and  cremated  bones.  Two  flint  instruments 
were  found,  one  a rude  knife  and  one  an 
equally  rude  spear-head.  Nine  sepulchral  urns 
or  vases  of  rude  pottery  were  found,  orna- 
mented by  the  impression  on  the  undried  clay 
of  twisted  thongs  or  rushes.  One  of  these 
sepulchral  urns  then  found  I now  present  to  the 
Museum  here,  while  others  were  deposited  with, 
their  history  in  the  British  Museum,  in  London. 
I merely  give  the  story  as  exactly  as  possible 
as  I received  it  from  my  father,  and  I daresay 
there  are  gentlemen  here  who  will  take  a 
pleasure  in  shredding  it  into  a score  of  frag- 
ments. I cannot  conclude  without  a reference 
to  the  valuable  addition  to  the  records  of  the 
County  of  Glamorgan,  in  the  publications  of 
Mr.  George  T.  Clark,  of  Talygarn,  bis  valuable 
history  “ The  Land  of  Morgan,”  and  express  a 
hope  he  may  live  long  to  givous  a continuation 
of  it  up  to  more  recent  times. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  Members  and  Asso- 
ciates, having  assembled  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, stai'ted  in  carriages,  about  9'30,  for 
Margam  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Mr.  C.  R.  M.  Talbot, 
They  drove  seven  dreary  miles  along  a road  con- 
structed out  of  dust  and  ashes,  and  lined  with 
colliers’  cottages.  Having  at  length  passed 
through  the  collier  colony,  they  reached  the 
pretty  village  of  Bagland,  with  its  handsome 
new  church,  and  in  due  time  came  in  sight  of 
the  woods  of  Margam  Park.  This  differs  some- 
what from  one’s  notion  of  what  a park  ought 
to  bej  it  is  a steep  hill-side,  covered  with 
boulder  stones  and  gnarled  oak  trees. 

On  reaching  Margam  Abbey,  the  party  were 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Llewelyn,  in  the  absence  of  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Talbot.  The  Association  were 
first  taken  to  see  the  parish  church,  which  is 
formed  out  of  the  nave  of  the  ancient  abbey. 
How  much  of  this  is  original  work,  and  how 
much  comparatively  modern  restoration,  was 
discussed.  It  would  seem  that  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  west  end  is  certainly  original  Norman 
work,  and  the  nave  arches  are  seemingly  the 
work  of  the  original  founders, — the  rest  seems 
modem;  but  the  old  abbey  church  when  in  its 
glory  was  the  growth  of  ages,  for  we  can  trace 
in  its  ruins  Late  Norman,  Early  English,  and 
Decorated  work.  In  a chapel  are  several  monu- 
ments to  the  Mansel  family.  Among  others  is 
one  in  which  a Lady  Elizabeth  Mansel,  daughter 
of  Henry,  Lord  Manchester,  rests  her  feet  or 
the  paternal  crest,  a griffin’s  head.  This  seems 
somewhat  unusual,  for  we  have  always  beei 
taught  that  ladies  were  not  entitled  to  bear 
crests. 

The  members  having  assembled  witbin  the 
walla  of  the  ruined  chapter-house  (see  illus 
tration  in  this  number),  an  exhaustive  papei 
was  read  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Gamwell  on  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Cistercian  foundation 
According  to  Dogdalo,  Robert,  Earl  of  Glou 
ceater,  Henry  Beauclere’s  bastard  son,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  building  about  1147.  Ttu 
earl  had  married  a daughter  of  FitzHamon 
conqueror  of  Glamorgan,  and  succeeded  hii 
father-in-law  in  the  lordship.  The  edifice  seemi 
to  have  been  rapidly  completed ; in  1181 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  allndes  to  it  as  “ Thi 
noble  Cistercian  monastery  of  Margam.”  At  tb 
dissolntionof  religious  houses  under  Henry  Vm, 

the  abbey  revenue  was  assessed  at  181Z.  7b.  4d. 
and  the  domain  purchased  by  Sir  Rice  Mansel 
of  Oxwicb.  For  several  generations  th 
old  monastic  building  was  the  chief  sea 
of  this  ancient  family.  During  his  “ Prc 
gresB  ” in  1684,  the  Duke  of  Boaufoii 
Lord  President  of  Wales,  was  welcomed  a 
Margam  with  the  greatest  loyalty,  and  con 
ducted  “ to  the  summer  banqueting  house,  bail 
after  the  Italian,  where  regular  simetrio,  exc^ 
lent  sculpture,  delicate  graving,  and  an  infinite 
of  good  Dutch  and  other  painting,  make 
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Instre  not  to  be  ima^ned  j its  pavements  are  of 
marble,  black,  red,  mixed,  and  white,  chiefly 
the  product  of  quarries  belonging  to  the  owner 
in  his  lands  in  the  county;  nothing  was 
spared  that  the  noble  place  could  afford  of 
diversion.  Here  his  Grace  was  entertained 
with  the  pastime  of  seeing  a brace  of  bucks  run 
down  by  three  footmen,  which  were  afterwards 
led  into  Margam  anteconrt  alive,  and  there 
judged  fit  for  the  table,  before  the  huntsman 
gave  the  fatal  stroke  with  his  semiter.”  We 
trust  that  the  bucks  were  the  victims  of  this 
pastime,  but  for  all  that  appears  it  may  have 
been  the  footmen ; at  all  events,  whether  it  was 
the  bucks  or  the  footmen  who  furnished  the 
feast,  “many  came,  eat,  and  drank,  as  their 
appetites  led  them.”  The  male  line  of  Hansels 
of  Margam  became  extinct  in  1750,  when  the 
property  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Talbots,  in 
whose  possession  it  still  remains.  The  old  home 
of  the  Cistercians  was  pulled  down  about  1780. 
After  luncheon,  which  was  served  in  the 
orangery,  and  a glance  at  the  pictures  in  the 
modemmansionjthe  party  retraced  their  steps  to 
the  sister  abbey.  Down  in  the  marsh  land,  among 
unlovely  surroundings,  lie  the  remains  of  Nedd° 
or^  Neath  Abbey ; but  in  the  days  of  its 
pride,  wo  are  told,  the  hills,  which  are 
now  bare  and  brown  (all  vegetation  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  vapour  from  the 
copper- works)  were  clad  to  their  summits  with 
wood,  the  stream  abounded  with  fish,  and  the 
marsh-land  with  game  of  all  sorts;  these  have 
now  been  replaced  by  colliery  works.  Accord- 
ing to  Leland,  Neath  was  the  finest  abbey  in  all 
Wales.  It  was  founded  by  one  De  Granvill,  a 
knight  who  followed  Fitz  Hamon’s  fortunes, 
about  1129.  It  is  recorded  that  Lalys  was 
his  architect, — “ a man  greatly  cunning 
in  building;”  be  also  designed  Margam. 
Edward  II.,  of  unlucky  memory,  took  sanctuary 
in  this  holy  house.  Little,  however,  re- 
mains of  his  date.  The  proprietor,  Lord 
Dynevor,  had  kindly  laid  bare  some  flooring 
near  the  high  altar  for  the  benefit  of  the  Asso- 
oiation.  The  domestic  buildings  of  the  monas 
tep^  seem  to  have  been  reconstructed  after  the 
Dissolution,  and  now  appear  in  the  gniso  of 
ruined  Tudor  mansion.  The  members  reached 
Swansea  at  8'30,  and,  after  a hurried  dinner, 
hastened  to  the  Theatre  for  their  evening 
meeting.  We  will  resume  our  notes  of  the 
meeting  in  onr  next. 


three  days,  the  horse  and  wheels  going  their 
monotouons  round  deep  in  the  white  mud, 
which,  when  sufficiently  worked,  is  dressed  to 
an  approved  segmental  shape  and  forms  a 
retentive  basin,  not  liable  to  crack,  like  a clay 
lining  during  dry  weather. 

The  supply  is,  to  some  extent,  assisted  by 
storm  water  running  down  over  the  saturated 
turf,  but  its  chief  source  is  atmospheric  moistxire, 
which  condenses  in  quantities  marvellons  to 
those  who  have  not  noticed  the  fact.  The 
before-named  naturalist  observes  : — “ Hence 
we  see  that  the  air,  when  loaded  with  fogs 
and  vapours,  and  even  with  copious  dews,  can 
alone  advance  a copious  and  never  - failing 
resource.” 

The  working  of  the  chalky  bottom  was 
formerly  done  by  the  feet  alone,  of  horses  or 
men,  and  the  whole  process  is  still  carried  out 
in  a traditionary  manner  by  the  local  peasantry 
of  those  districts  where  fog-ponds  are  used. 


FOG  PONDS. 

Many  of  the  archaic  methods  which  met  the 
requirements  of  ruder  ages  have,  from  their 
simplicity,  efficiency,  and  economy,  continued 
in  use  amidst  the  improved  conveniencies  of 
modern  science.  Dependent  as  were  the  men 
of  other  days  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature 
more  directly  than  in  our  times,  they  found 
many  ways  of  increasing  the  benefits  thereby 
obtained,  which  are  still  in  use  and  likely  to  be 
so  until  the  end  of  time. 

Water  supply  for  flocks  pastured  on  wide 
chalk  downs  would  appear  a peculiar  difficulty; 
far  from  streams,  high  above  water-bearing 
strata,  too  remote  from  any  publicly-organised 
system ; nevertheless,  the  fog-pond  has  supplied 
the  sheep  farmers  of  many  a dry  down  with 
necessary  water. 

Gilbert  White,  writing  in  1776,  remarks,- 
To  a thinking  mind  few  phenomena  are  more 
Strange  than  the  state  of  little  ponds  on  the 
summits  of  chalk-hills,  many  of  which  are 
never  dry  in  the  most  trying  droughts  of 
Bummer.  We  have  many  such  little  round 
ponds  in  this  district,  and  one  in  particular  on 
our  sheep-down,  300  ft.  above  my  house,  which 
though  never  above  3 ft.  deep  in  the  middle, 
and  not  more  than  30  ft.  in  diameter,  yet  never 
is  known  to  fail,  though  it  affords  drink  for 
300  or  400  sheep,  and  for  at  least  twenty  head 
of  large  cattle  beside.” 

The  simple  operation  of  making  a fog-pond, 
as  noticed  on  the  downs  near  Worthing  in  the 
summer  of  1881,  is  as  follows : — The  selected 
spot,  on  the  slope  (in  this  case  almost  at  the 
summit)  of  the  downs  is  unturfed,  the  turf 
removed,  and  the  chalk  dng  out  to  form  a 
saucer-shaped  depression,  the  surplus  chalk 
being  deposited  on  tbe  lower  side,  formino’  an 
embankment.  Water  is  then  thrown  on°  the 
bottom,  and  a horse,  harnessed  to  a small 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION’S 
VISIT  TO  OXFORD. 

The  Architectural  Association  on  Saturday, 
the  2lBt  ineb.,  made  a visit  to  Oxford.  Leaving 
London  by  the  nine  a.m.  train  from  Paddington” 
the  party  arrived  at  eleven  a.m.  at  Oxford,  and 
were  met  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton.  A member  of 
tbe  party  sends  the  following  notes  of  the 
excnraion  : — 

“ The  first  building  visited  was  Merton 
College ; here  Mr.  Bruton  gave  a short  de- 
scription of  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
colleges.  The  earliest  building  erected  was 
always  the  kitchen,  the  only  record  of  the 
members  of  the  college  at  this  early  date 
being  tbe  dinner  bills.  Merton  was  selected  as 
tbe  oldest  type  of  college,  the  chapel,  which 
was  also  the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  having 
been  taken  as  the  type  of  all  the  other  chapels 
in  Oxford.  The  plan  consists  of  a choir,  tower, 
and  transepts : the  nave  never  having  been 
built,  the  choir  forms  the  chapel,  and  the  tower 
and  transepts  the  ante-chapel.  The  core  of  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  is  thirteenth-century, 
with  fourteenth-century  facing;  the  tower  is 
pure  thirteenth-century  work,  the  transepts 
fourteenth-century.  The  chapel  has  been 
decorated  by  Mr.  Pullan.  The  arrangement 
of  an  open  gallery  for  the  ringing-chamber 
has  not  been  found  a complete  success.  The 
door  to  tbe  north  transept  has  some  splendid 
thirteenth-century  iron  work.  The  college 
was  founded  by  Walter  de  Merton  in 
Surrey,  1264,  and  removed  to  Oxford  1274. 
The  buildings  date  from  1277.  Mob  Quod,  tbe 
oldest  part  of  tbe  college,  contains  the  library 
on  one  side.  On  account  of  its  size,  Anthony 
Wood  said  that  the  builder  of  this  must  have 
anticipated  the  introduction  of  printing,  but  it 
is  probable  that  tbe  original  purpose  of  the 
building  was  for  a dormitory,  and  the  spaces 
occupied  by  the  books  were  formerly  cnbicles. 
The  mnniment-room,  which  occupies  another 
side  of  the  Quod,  has  a singular  stone  roof  with 
stone  principals  ; and  this  building  contained  all 
tbe  manuscripts  till  the  library  was  adapted  by 
Whiston  in  1503,  whose  crest  is  plentifully  dis- 
played on  the  ceiling.  The  other  quadrangle  is 
dated  16G0.  The  sacristy,  now  being  restored 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  is  a fourteenth-century  build- 
ing with  a doorway  leading  into  tbe  cKbir.  The 
gardens  include  part  of  the  city  walls  of  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  The  fields  outside  the  walls, 
called  Fishpond  fields,  were  given  to  Christ- 
church by  Lady  Montacute.  It  is  related  that 
the  Fellows  of  Merton,  being  anxious  to  cut  a 
doorway  through  these  walls,  went  to  Wood- 
stock,  where  Henry  III.  was  staying,  to  obtain 
his  sanction  ; but  this  request  was  so  curiously 
couched  in  Latin  that  the  King  was  unable  to 
comprehend  it,  and  he  recommended  the  Fellows 
to  return  home  and  stay  there  till  they  made  up 
their  minds  what  they  did  want.  The  entrance 
gateway  is  vaulted,  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
on  the  bosses  of  the  groining. 

From  Morton  the  party  proceeded  down 
Logic-lane  to  the  New  Examination  Schools, 
designed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who  met  the  members 
and  conducted  them  over  the  building.  The 
general  plan  of  the  building  is  a large  entrance- 
hall  with  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  for  vivd  voce 
examination  ranged  round  a quadrangle,  the 
fourth  side  of  which  is  as  yet  unfinished.  The 
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and  CipoHni  for  tbe  shafts,  and  statuary 
for  the  capitals.  Mr.  Jackson  explained  that 
while  adopting  the  English  Renaissance- 
he  did  not  use  the  style  of  carving  which 
was  found  in  the  old  work.  Tbe  staircase 
has  a carved  parapet  of  alabaster,  selected 
so  as  to  have  as  few  veins  as  possible,  tbe 
panels  being  inlaid  with  antique  African  marble 
of  beautifully  varied  vein  and  colour,  which  Mr^ 
Jackson  had  obtained  from  a mason’s  yard  near 
tbe  baths  of  Caracalla  in  Rome.  The  hand- 
rail and  string-course  are  Rosso  antico.  The 
general  effect  of  the  staircase  is  extremely 
good;  the  walls  are  lined  with  CipoHni  marble- 
slabs,  fixed  with  bronze  clips.  The  two  columns 
of  this  marble  were  the  first  specimens  brought 
to  England  from  the  recently- discovered 
quarries.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are- 
used  principally  for  written  examinations,  and 
are  ^ and  T shaped.  These  forms  were- 
adopted  as  giving  the  Examiners,  who  have 
raised  seats,  a better  control  over  the  students 
than  the  ordinary  parallelogram  shape.  The- 
tables  used  by  the  students  are  light  movable 
deal  tables.  The  Examiners’  desks  are  the 
old  ones  from  the  original  schools.  The 
largest  desk  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  besides  these  desks  Mr.  Jackson  has.- 
rescued  several  interesting  pieces  of  Jacobean 
woodwork  from  obscurity  and  decay  and  worked 
them  in.  The  ceilings  are  boldly  ornamented 
with  moulded  and  modelled  plaster,  with  wooden- 
ornamental  trusses.  The  stone  used  for  the- 
interior  is  Caen  ; the  exterior,  Clipsham,  which 
is  a shelly  oolite,  which  it  is  hoped  will  weather 
better  than  the  local  stone,  of  which  so  many 
deplorable  specimens  exist  in  Oxford. 

The  party  after  examining  these  interesting- 
new  buildings  proceeded,  under  Mr.  Jackson’s- 
guidance,  to  Trinity  College  (founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  the  Keeper  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
at  Hatfield,  in  1554.  The  present  buildings 
date  from  1618-20.  They  show  how  fondly 
Oxford  clung  to  the  Gothic  style.  A new  block 
of  buildings  has  just  been  finished  containing 
lecture,  reading,  and  living  rooms  from  Mr- 
Jackson’s  designs.  The  chapel  was  designed 
by  Dean  Aldrich,  probably  assisted  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  interior  is  fitted  with 
cedar,  and  decorated  with  carving  by  Grinling- 
Gibbons.  The  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
a fine  recumbent  figure,  occupies  a curious 
cupboard  with  sash  windows  on  the  north  side- 
of  the  altar ; a corresponding  enclosure,  also 
with  sash  windows  with  bevelled  glass,  being- 
provided  for  tbe  Warden’s  family.  The  garden 
quadrangle  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  built  the  north  aide  1667,  the  south 
1728,  and  never  completed  it.  The  entrance- 
gates,  with  massive  stone  piers,  curved  on  plan 
on  the  garden  side,  form  a very  effective  piece- 
of  garden  architecture. 

The  next  building  visited  was  Wadham 
College.  The  interest  in  this  building  was 
pointed  out  in  the  fact  that  the  original  struc- 
ture was  completed  and  had  never  been  added 
to.  The  College  was  founded  in  1613,  by 
Nicholas  Wadham,  and  the  buildings  are  of 
the  same  date,  one  curious  feature  being  the 
chapel,  which  is  very  good  Perpendicular 
Gothic,  while  all  tbe  other  parts  of  tbe  building 
are  Early  Renaissance.  Mi*.  Jackson  quoted 
from  tbe  old  records  some  examples  of  prices  for- 
the  various  work.  The  tracery  windows  of  the 
chapel  cost  61.  each ; the  hall  windows,  31.  ISs.  ^ 
the  statues  in  the  niches  over  the  entrance  of 
the  founder  and  his  wife,  3i.  each ; gutter 
stones,  I6d.  per  foot;  Cornish,  2d.  per  footj- 
gurgoyle  stone,  4d. ; tunnel  stones  for  the 
chimneys,  14d.  ; the  stained  glass  in  the  east 
window,  the  kilns  for  firingwhich  were  erected  in 
the  College  grounds,  lOOL  The  chapel,  which  was 
restored  by  Blore  (who  played  sad  havoc  with- 
the  Jacobean  stalls  to  convert  them  to  his  style 
of  Gothic)  is  now  undergoing  some  structural 
repairs  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jackson.. 
The  chapel  has  a splendid  Jacobean  screen  and 
some  interesting  old  glass.  The  hall,  in  which- 
the  party  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr. 

J ackson,  has  a fine  oak  roof  and  some  interesting 
portraits.  The  qollege  plate  was  also  examined, 
amongst  which  was  the  sngar-box  presented* 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  a Fellow  of 
Wadham. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  Bodleian. 
Library.  Mr.  Jackson  gave  a short  description 
of  the  original  foundation  by  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  1420,  and  the  buildings  erected 
for  tbe  University  schools,  1578.  Sir  Thomas- 
Bodley  restored  Duke  Humphrey’s  library  m 
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He  also  provided  the  fnuds  for  the  third  story- 
on  the  quadrangle,  which  was  commenced  1613, 
three  days  after  his  death.  The  two  lower 
stories  were  used  for  schools,  but  the  library 
grew,  and  gradually  occupied  all  the  room,  and 
after  a long  discussion  whether  to  move  the 
library  or  the  schools,  the  latter  course  was 
adopted,  and  the  new  examination  buildings 
were  the  result.  The  tower,  which  contains  the 
five  orders,  was,  when  examined  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  found  to  be  entirely  of  Homan  cement, 
carefully  modelled,  the  stonework  having 
■decayed  5 it.  was  found  the  decay  was  so  deep 
that  it  was  necessary  to  renew  the  whole.  The 
Hall  has  a stone  vault,  with  curions  drop 
pendentives,  called  Wolsey’s  lanterns.  At  the 
farther  end  are  the  two  rooms  in  which  the 
degrees  are  conferred.  Passing  up  into  the 
library,  some  curious  MSS.  were  shown  by  the 
librarian  ; and  then  Mr.  Bruton  conducted  the 
members  to  the  roof  of  the  Radcliffe  Library 
for  a general  view  of  the  city. 

The  next  college  visited  was  All  Souls’,  which 
was  founded  by  Archbishop  Chichele,  1438. 
The  hall  was  built  in  1720  from  the  design  of 
Dr.  Clark.  New  College,  founded  by  William 
of  Wickham,  1379,  was  next  visited  j the 
chapel  was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who 
did  away  with  the  sham  vaulting  of  Wyatt  and 
substituted  an  open  hammer-beam  roof,  which 
raised  the  roof  above  the  level  of  the  stone 
parapet.  The  reredos  is  fifteenth-century 
work. 

The  Norman  church  of  St.  Peter's-in-the- 
East  was  glanced  at;  the  crypt  has  a good 
carved  cushion  capital.  Magdalen  College, 
founded  by  William  of  Waynflete,  1456,  was 
next  visited,  and  then  Christchurch  College, 
founded  by  Henry  VIIL,  1532,  on  Wolsey’s 
Cardinal  College,  founded  1525.  The  vaulted 
staircase,  designed  by  Smith  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  particularly  good  work  for  the  period. 
The  hall,  the  largest  hall  in  Oxford,  and  the 
kitchen,  which  is  an  exact  cube  of  40  ft.,  were 
visited.  The  Cathedral,  built  1120-1180,  is 
extremely  interesting.  The  carving  of  the 
Norman  work  has  a very  foreign  look,  especially 
the  rose-window  in  the  east  end,  restored  by  Sir 
G.  Scott.  The  Chapter-house,  restored  by  Bodley, 
is  beautiful  thirteenth-century  work.  After 
leaving  the  Cathedral,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Keble  College,  built  1868-78,  from  Mr.  Butter- 
field’s design.  This  concluded  the  excursion, 
the  programme  of  which  had  been  carefully 
arranged  to  give  a comprehensive  idea  of  the 
■architecture  of  the  city,  commencing  with  the 
earliest  and  finishing  with  the  latest  college. 
The  day  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  the 
result  fully  justified  the  committee  in  the  new 
departnre  of  making  whole-day  excursions.” 


SHADWELL  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — It  appears  to  be  wrongly  supposed  that 
we  were  commissioned  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
whole  of  the  designs  sent  in  competition  for 
additions  to  the  above  institution,  and  we  tbore- 
f ore  shall  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  state  that  our 
advice  was  only  asked  in  reference  to  the 
four  designs  selected  by  the  Managers,  viz., 
■“Sunshine,”  “Thought,”  “Simplex,”  and  the 
one  marked  with  a circle.  We  have  not  seen 
the  remaining  designs. 

We  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  design 
bearing  the  motto,  “Sunshine,”  was  the  best 
of  the  four,  aud  the  Managers  appear  to  have 
acted  upon  this  advice. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  obtain  the 
Managers’  concnrrence  to  our  sending  you  this 
correction.  Hence  the  delay. 

H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son. 

No.  22,  Southampion-buildings, 

Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

August  25,  1886. 

*#*  If,  as  we  are  assured,  a circular  was  sent 
to  the  competitors,  informing  them  that  the 
advice  of  a professional  adjudicator  would  be 
taken  on  their  plans,  while  in  fact  the  Managers 
have  only  submitted  four  out  of  the  whole 
nnmber  to  the  assessor,  thp  authors  of  the 
others  have  a right  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
•this  way  of  treating  them. 


Slosaic  in  St.  Bridget’s  Church,  Waver- 
tree. — Messrs.  Salviati  & Co.  have  just  com- 
pleted a large  copy  in  mosaic  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s  “ Last  Supper,”  on  the  chancel  wall  of 
St.  Bridget’s  Church  at  Wavertree,  near  Liver- 
pool. 


CHARGING  FOR  CLERKS’  OVERTIME. 

Sir, — Perhaps  you,  or  some  of  your  readers,  will 
kindly  inform  me  whether  the  following  transaction 
is  according  to  the  usual  professional  custom,  as  to 
mo  it  seems  very  much  like  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences. 

In  a certain  light  and  air  case,  a surveyor  was 
engaged  for  the  plaintifis.  One  day  be  brought 
down  two  assistants  to  make  a survey  aud  drawings 
of  the  properties  over  which  the  dispute  arose. 
When  the  surveyor’s  bill  came  in  (it  amounted  to 
over  lOOL)  the  following  item  was  included, — “To 
chrks’  extra  time,  lOL”  To  this  no  objection  was 
taken,  as  the  two  assistants  bad  worked  from  1 p.m. 
on  Wednesday  till  6 a.m.  on  Thursday,  with  only 
one  hour's  rest,  and  had  done  an  immense  amount 
of  work  in  the  time. 

The  bill  was  paid,  including  this  lOf.  item,  but  it 
turns  out  that  the  surveyor  pocketed  this  money 
paid  for  clerks’  extra  time,  and  did  not  pay  one 
farthing  for  the  overtime  which  he  had  made  a 
special  item  of.  It  mustbeunderstoodthatbesides 
the  surveyor's  professional  fee  for  acting  in  the  case, 
every  expense  incurred  by  him  and  his  assistants, 
from  beginning  to  end,  was  paid  by  the  plaintiffs, 
who  won  the  case. 

Now  if  this  be  the  usual  professional  custom,  the 
sooner  it  is  generally  known  the  better,  as  then 
payors,  whether  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  will  pro- 
bably take  care  that  money  paid  by  them  reaches 
the  parties  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  is  not 
annexed  by  middle  men. 

In  the  case  in  question,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  bad  it  been  known  in  time  that  the  lOi.  were 
not  intended  for  the  assistants  for  their  overtime, 
the  amount  would  have  been  disallowed. 

T.  S. 

The  question  is  really  a legal  one,  and  is  not, 
we  may  observe,  specially  connected  with  the  archi- 
tectural profession  ; it  may  bo  raised  concerning 
any  profession  in  which  clerks  or  assistants  are  em- 
ployed. We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  proceeding  described  is  a very  shabby  one ; 
but  upon  its  legal  aspect  we  do  not  venture  to 
express  an  opinion. 


EPISCOPAL  HERALDRY. 

Sib,  — I have  read  with  much  interest  the  article 
on  Episcopal  Heraldry  in  the  Builder  of  the  14th 
August  [p.  223],  but  may  I be  permitted,  as  a 
diligent  student  of  the  subject  to  which  it  refers, 
to  make  a few  corrections. 

1.  The  date  of  the  assumption  of  the  cross  keys 
in  the  arms  of  the  See  of  York  is  hardly  doubtful. 
The  old  arms  appear  for  the  last  time  on  the  seal 
of  Archbishop  Lee,  1531-44. 

2.  The  arms  of  Fordham  and  Nevil  should  be 
added  to  the  helmeted  crests  of  Bishops  of  Durham. 

3.  The  arms  used  for  the  See  of  Oxford  were  two 
bends,  the  arms  of  Osney  Abbey,  until  Bishop 
Underhill,  1592. 

4.  The  arms  of  Chichester  assumed  their  present 
shape  at  the  Reformation  ; see  the  seal  of  Bishop 
Barlow  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 

5.  An  earlier  instance  of  the  combination  of  the 
arms  of  Bath  and  Wells  occurs  on  the  shield  of 
Bishop  Bokinton,  1443. 

6.  The  efSgy  of  Bishop  Vesey  of  Exeter  is  pro- 
bably correctly  stated  to  be  the  only  monumental 
effigy  of  a Bishop  in  Warwickshire,  but  several  of 
the  earlier  Bishops  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  were 
buried  at  Coventry. 

7.  The  Worcester  arras  were  in  existence  long 
before  the  era  of  Julius  de  Medicis.  They  are 
probably  derived  from  Godfrey  Giffard,  12C8  : see 
seal  ad  cau4as,  British  Museum,  xliii.,  38. 

W.  K.  R.  Bedford, 

iSuffon  Coldjlehl,  Aug.  20,  1886. 


QUARRY  TILE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — I have  just  bad  a floor  laid  of  6-inch  red 
squares  (Staffordshire  pressed  quarries)  grouted  in 
cement,  which,  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
workmen,  was  not  effectually  washed  off.  Will  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  say  what  is  the  best  method 
to  adopt  to  do  this  noioi  The  floor  is  of  course 
smeary,  and  in  some  parts  actually  contains  a body 
of  cement  on  its  face.  Could  any  solvent  be  applied 
to  the  cement  without  its  injuring  the  face  of  the 
quarries,  or  is  there  nothing  for  it  but  rubbing  it  off 
with  water  and  a piece  of  York  stone  or  a piece  of 
red  quarry,  which  would  be  a long  job  ? Although 
I have  laid  many  quarry  floors  this  is  the  first  time 
I have  been  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  and  so  am 
without  experience. 

A reply  from  any  of  your  more  experienced 
readers  would  be  esteemed.  H.  G. 


The  “ Four  Courts,”  Dublin. — We  are 
informed  that  the  iEolus  Waterspray  General 
Ventilating  and  Electrical  Engineering  Company 
have  received  instructions  to  apply  their  com- 
plete system  of  heating,  cooling,  and  ventilating, 
to  the  library  and  reading-room  of  the  Four 
Courts,  Dublin. 


Student’s  Column. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— IX. 

ENGLISH  HORNBLENDIC  GRANITES  (continued). 

HTTENTION  will  now  be  directed  to  the 
hornblendic  granite  of  Leicestershire. 
There  are  many  different  kinds  of  stone 
quarried  in  this  district,  w'hich  bear  but  one 
name, — granite, — in  the  market. 

The  hornblendic  granite  of  Mount^orrel, 
■where  there  are  large  quarries,  is  intrusive 
through  a metamorphio  schist ; but  its  exact 
geologic  age  cannot  be  defined  further  than  that 
it  is  of  pre-carboniferouB  date.  The  neighbour- 
ing syenites  of  Groby  aud  Markfield  are  shown 
by  Messrs.  Hill  & Bouney  to  have  been  distinctly  ' 
intrusive  in  Silurian  slates,  probably  about  the  ! 
commencement  of  the  Devonian  period  ; whilst 
the  greenstones  of  the  Forest  may  belong  to 
the  period  between  the  carboniferous  and  the  i 
trias.* 

The  stone  obtained  from  the  Mountsorrel  ■ 
quarries  is  of  two  colours,  a pink  and  a greyish  I 
white,  due  to  the  difference  in  the  tint  of  the  i 
felspar,  this  mineral  occurring  in  very  small  j 
crystals.  The  mica  is  black  (biotite),  and  not 
too  abundant,  whilst,  although  the  quartz  is 
usually  rather  small,  here  and  there  it  is  in  i 
crystals  of  medinm  size,  some  being  at  least 
14  mm.  across.  Hornblende  occurs  as  minute, 
almost  black,  specks  as  well  as  thin  elongated  i 
needle-shaped  crystals.  Microscopic  sections 
show  the  presence  of  magnetite  and  apatite ; 
aud  the  brassy  lustre  of  iron  pyrites  is  apparent, 
in  places.  Little  round  patches  of  exceedingly, 
fine-grained  mineral  matter,  of  a hard  nature,, 
may  also  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  rock  j 
which,  taken  as  a whole,  might  be  described  as. 
a fine-grained,  compact,  hornblendic  granite. 

The  decomposition  of  the  surface  stone  by 
the  ages  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  i 
extends  down  to  more  than  20  ft.,  the  stone  to. 
that  depth  being  quite  friable.f 

The  working  face  of  the  Mountsorrel  quarries’ 
is  nearly  half  a mile  in  length,  and  forms  a con- 
spicuous object  from  the  Midland  main  linei 
between  Sileby  and  Barrow  stations.  To  obtain 
the  stone,  large  chambers  are  excavated  on  thei 
top  of  the  hill,  in  which  charges  of  gunpowder,! 
sometimes  as  much  as  half  a ton,  are  placed’ 
and  fired.  The  blocks  brought  down  on  thei 
floor  of  the  quarry  are  then  shotted,  t.e.,  split 
up  by  small  charges  of  powder,  or  dynamite.. 
Masses  of  the  rock  are  sometimes  hurled  by. 
these  agents  to  surprising  distances;  audj 
instances  are  on  record  of  small  pieces  having: 
fallen  in  the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffJ: 
Great  precantions  are  taken,  however,  to  pre-i. 
vent  accidents. 

Largo  quantities  are  broken  up  for  macadam, i 
both  by  hand  and  machinery.  In  some  partsi 
of  the  quarries  are  still  to  be  seen  a few  of  the. 
old-fashioned  “ ring-breakers,”  or  men  makiDgi 
macadam  by  hand.  These  breakers  use  O' 
small  short-handled  hammer,  and  hold  an  iron: 
ring  in  their  left  hand.  With  this  ring  theyj 
rake  down  the  lumps  of  stone  on  to  the  blocfcl 
upon  which  they  are  broken,  and  also  hold  thd| 
pieces  together  to  prevent  their  flying  aboufcjl 
The  stone  is  also  used  for  kerbing,  paving-j 
setts,  gravel  for  paths,  &c.,  and  for  concreting.:] 
A railway  line  has  been  constructed  from  th()i 
works  to  the  Midland  Railway,  and  there  is  canall 
carriage  by  the  Soar. 

The  student  will  find  farther  information 
concerning  these  quarries  in  the  Builder  o1 
November  12th,  and  December  10th  and  24tb; 
1870. 

LEICESTER.SHIRE  SYENITES. 

Large  syenite  quarries  have  been  opened  ii 
Markfield  Knoll,  near  Leicester.  i 

The  colour  of  the  stone  is  dark  green,  frecklec^ 
pink.  It  is  composed  of  pink  orthoclase  felspa’’! 
in  minute  crystals ; hornblende,  which  is  darli 
green,  and  very  abundant ; and  a libtlj 
quartz.  The  minerals  are  not  very  welj 

defined,  as  they  so  closely  interlock  eac'i 
other,  and  the  rock  is  so  much  altered  thfl 
the  accessory  minerals  which  might  be  proseui 
are  now  unrecognisable.  It  is  very  close’ 
grained  and  compact,  and  breaks  with  i 
splintery  fracture.  A vein  of  calcite  of  I 
pinkish-grey  tint  and  a well-developed  rhon:’ 
boidal  structure,  crosses  the  face  of  the  worl 
ings.  It  is  BO  pure  that  it  has  been  proposed 
use  it  for  economic  purposes. 

■*  Quart.  Joar.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  199(1878).  . 
t W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  “ Geol.  of  Leicestershire 
4c.,’'1877,  p.  10. 
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Markfield  stone  is  largely  used  for  kerbs, 
paving-setts,  and  road  metal. 

Oroby  Quarries. — These  are  sitnated  near 
Glenfield,  and  about  five  miles  north  -west  of 
Leicester. 

The  stone  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mark- 
field,  perhaps,  if  anything,  of  alittle  darker  hue. 
It  is  composed  of  pink  orthoclase  felspar,  horn- 
blende, and  a little  quartz.  There  is  also  some 
opaque  mineral,  evidently  in  a greatly  altered 
state,  perhaps  originally  pyrites  or  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron.  The  felspar  is  in  distinct  crystals, 
but  has  often  caught  up  much  hornblende  ; the 
quartz  fills  up  the  spaces  between  the  other 
minerals,  or  is  curiously  crystallised  with  the 
felspar,  so  as  to  form  a microscopic  “ graphic 
granite  ” or  “ hebraic  felspar  ” j and  it  is  espe- 
cially important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  quartz 
contains  very  many  “fluid  cavities,”  nearly 
filled  with  water,  which  indicate  that  the  rock 
•was  consolidated  under  very  great  pressure. 
These  fluid  cavities  also  show  the  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  bubbles  contained  in  them 
very  well  indeed  (Sorby). 

The  stone  is  used  for  paving-setts  and  road- 
metal.  Crushed  granite  from  quarries  at  Groby 
is  used  in  making  the  Victoria  stone.* 

Stoney  Stanton  Quarries. — These  are  situated 
about  nine  miles  south-west  of  Leicester,  on  a 
patch  of  igneous  rook  isolated  from  the  main 
•mass.  The  stone  is  a syenite,  composed  of 
quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  and  some  mag- 
netite ; it  is  easily  worked,  and  is  used  for 
kerbs,  road-metal,  &e. 

There  are  quarries  also  at  Cliff  Hill,  near 
Markfield. 

Charnwood  Quarries.— These  are  sometimes 
known  as  “ Sheepshed  Quarries,”  and  are  near 
Loughborough.  The  stone  is  a syenite,  as  it 
contains  felspar,  hornblende,  and  a little  quartz, 
but  has  undergone  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  alteration,  subsequent  to  its  original  forma- 
tion, that  it  has  a somewhat  dull  appearance. 

When  breathed  upon,  it  emits  the  earthy 
.smell  characteristic  of  rocks  containing  a con- 
siderable amount  of  silicate  of  alumina.  The 
felspar  is  of  two  colours,  one  being  light  green, 
.almost  white ; the  other  pink.  The  former 
frequently  occurs  in  crystals  4 or  5 mm.  across; 
the  latter  not  being  one  • fourth  of  this  size. 
The  tinge  of  green  seen  in  the  felspar  has  been, 
most  probably,  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  hornblende.  The  latter  is  dark  green,  and 
■the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  its  abundance. 

The  rock  has  been  called  by  some  a “ syenitio 
greenstone.”  The  term  “greenstone,”  however, 
includes  so  many  rocks  of  different  chemical 
And  mineralogical  constitution  that  it  is  some- 
what ambiguous,  and  is  thus  likely  to  be  mis-  ■ 
understood.  If  the  rock  were  not  so  much 
altered  and  the  felspar  in  it  clearly  capable 
of  being  referred  to  a triclinic  species,  we 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  it  a quartz- 
diorite,  which  it  very  much  resembles. 

It  bears  considerable  mineralogical  similarity 
And  might  be  more  strictly  compared  with 
the  quartz-diorite  of  Quenast,  in  Belgium, 
than  with  any  other  rock  used  in  the  trade. 
The  Quenast  rock  is  quarried  for  paving-setts 
And  macadam,  being  largely  used  in  North- 
Western  Europe,  and  is  not  unknown  in  the 
London  market.  The  stone,  however,  is  porphy- 
xitic, — the  crystals  being  small  bnt  prominent, 
— and  contains  distinct  accessory  minerals.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  a searching  investiga- 
tion by  MM.  De  la  Vallee  Poussin  and  Reuard.f 

We  have  described  the  Charnwood  rock  at 
some  length,  because  its  high  specific  gravity 
And  crushing  weight  have  long  been  a puzzle 
to  engineers  and  surveyors,  it  being  known  in 
the  market  as  “granite.” 

The  quarries  have  been  opened  about  twenty 
years,  and  are  close  to  a branch  of  the 
X/.  & N.  W.  Railway. 

Syenite  is  also  found  in  the  Malvern  Hills, 
Worcestershire,  where  it  consists  of  reddish 
felspar,  quartz,  hornblende,  and  sometimes 
epidote. 

OTHER  IGNEOUS  BOCKS. 

Bardon  Hill  Quarries. — These  are  situated 
about  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Leicester,  on  the 
hignest  ground  in  the  county. 

The  stone  is  not  a “ granite,”  although 
known  by  that  name  in  the  market.  The  Rev. 
T.  G.  Bonney  says  it  has  orthoclase  and  much 
quartz  in  it.  Ho  thinks  that  the  Bardon  Hill 


• See  the  Builder,  vol.  1.,  p.  939. 

t See  “ Mem.  nour.  et  des  sav.  etrang.  de  I'Acad,  Roy. 
Belgiiiiie,”  xl.  (1876),  p.  265, 


mass  is  the  stump  or  plug  of  a cone,  for  there 
is  a great  deal  of  agglomerate  on  tbe  side  of 
the  hill. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rock  belongs 
to  the  acidic  series,  and  the  term  “felstone” 
in  all  probability  is  tbe  one  most  applicable  to 
it.  It  is  less  distinctly  crystalline  than  the 
syenites  of  Groby  or  the  hornblendic  granite  of 
Mountsorrel.  The  prevailing  green  colour  is, 
no  doubt,  duo  to  the  decomposition  of  small 
quantities  of  hornblende,  or  other  lime  mag- 
nesia silicate, the  resulting greenhydrous  silicate 
being  more  or  less  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
rock. 

The  above  description  does  not  apply  to  the 
entire  mass.  Some  varieties  in  the  vicinity  of 
quartzy  veins  present  mineralogical  features  of 
much  interest.  The  quarries  are  worked  on 
two  floors.  The  mass  of  the  rock  has  a peculiar 
apple-green  tint,  and  is  very  close  in  texture.* 

It  is  much  used  as  a road  metal  in  the 
Midland  counties,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
exclusively  quarried.  It  does  not  break  into 
cubes,  as  do  the  syenites,  and  is  mostly  broken 
by  machinery. 

Venmaenmaxer  Stone  Quarries. — These  are 
situated  in  North  Wales,  and  are  well  known 
throughout  the  country  for  paving-setts  and 
tbe  like. 

The  stone  is  very  easily  split  by  cutting  a 
fine  line  with  an  axe,  in  the  direction  required, 
and  then  giving  the  stone  a few  smart  taps 
with  tbe  hammer  (Seddon). 

Rowley  Rag  is  a basalt  found  in  Staffordshire 
and  used  for  paving-setts. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  01  SPEOIBIOATIONS. 

10,928,  Improved  Water-closets.  A.  A. 
Common. 

This  relates  principally  to  improvements  in  closets 
of  the  valve  or  “ Bramah  ” pattern.  It  allows  them 
to  be  used  also  as  slop  sinks  and  urinals.  The  valve 
is  secured  so  that  it  will  only  open  to  such  an  extent 
as  will  give  passage  to  liquid  matter  when  not  used 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a water-closet.  The 
seat  is  made  movable  on  a hinge  connected  with  the 
ordinary  lever  actuating  the  valve,  by  any  suitable 
mechanical  means,  or  by  providing,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  pull  by  which  tbe  contents  of  the  pan 
are  discharged,  a separate  independent  pull  or 
attachment  to  the  ordinary  pull,  which  operates  to 
open  the  valve  only  to  the  extent  required.  Tbe 
effect  of  the  improvement  is  that,  as  tbe  raising  of 
the  seat  or  the  independent  pull  opens  the  valve 
only  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  exit  of  the 
liquid,  any  solid  body  which  may  be  accidentally  in 
slops  cannot,  if  emptied  into  the  pan,  pass  into  the 
pipe  and  choke  it.  If  the  object  be  valuable  or 
useful  it  maybe  recovered.  As  the  lifting  of  the 
seat  exposes  the  whole  area  of  the  pan  to  receive 
the  slops,  it  may  serve  also  as  a urinal,  or  the  slops 
may  be  emptied  into  the  pan  without  the  seat  being 
soiled. 

11,077,  Improvements  in  Brackets.  A.  B. 
Milne. 

A strip  of  metal  is  doubled  over  on  itself  in  such 
wise  that  the  ordinary  triangular  bracket,  such  as 
is  generally  used  for  fixing  shelves,  is  formed  in  one 
piece,  or  one  part  is  so  bent  as  to  form  tbe 
horizontal  member  and  the  other  the  strut.  Holes 
are  pierced  through  two  of  tbe  thicknesses  and 
screws  bind  up  the  bracket,  as  well  as  fasten  it  to 
the  wall. 

11,270,  Cement.  E.  W.  Killick. 

The  improvements  consist  in  mixing  together 
lime,  cnalk,  clay,  with  coke  or  coal  or  other  suitable 
fuel  by  crushing  and  grinding  by  any  convenient 
machinery,  so  as  to  form  a stiff  pug  of  the  said 
materials,  or  some  of  them  ready  for  insertion 
direct  into  the  kiln  for  burning,  thus  dispensing 
with  washing,  pumping,  and  drying  previously  to 
the  kiln  burning  as  at  present.  The  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  used  is  as  at  present,  with  about 
one-fourth  fuel  to  three-fourths  stuff. 

1,239,  Embossed  Decorative  Material.  E. 
Conrath. 

This  has  for  its  object  the  manufacture  of  material 
for  decorating  walls  and  other  surfaces  which  shall 
be  flexible  and  elastic,  impervious  to  damp,  and 
non-absorbent  of  vapours  or  infectious  mattei-s. 
The  textile  backing  of  fabric,  similar  to  thin  kamp- 
tulicoD,  is  pasted  with  brown  paper  and  passed  in 
continuous  lengths.  After  the  composite  material 
is  dry,  it  is  passed  between  rollers,  one  engraved  in 
relief  tbe  otner  in  intaglio.  By  using  in  this  way, 
kamptulicoD,  a very  flexible  and  elastic,  waterproof 
aod  non-absorbent  material  is  produced,  which  is  of 
excellent  appearance  when  decorated  and  finished. 


* W.  H.  Hudleston,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  in  "Proc.  Q-eol. 
Assoc.,"  vol.  iv. — Excursion  to  Charnwood  Forest. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Avf/usf  13. — 10,384,  G.  Nobes,  Door  Lock. — 
10,386,  E.  Abate,  Extinguishing  Fires  in  Chimneys. 

August  1-1. — 10,408,  J.  Wilson,  Ventilr.tion  of 
Rooms. — 10,430,  J.  & H.  Anthon,  Band  Saws. — 
10,453,  R.  Evored  and  N.  Coleman,  Flushing 
Cisterns. 

August  16. — 10,460,  J.  Anderson,  Bevelling  Band 
Sawing  Machines. — 10,464,  C.  Thomett,  Fastening 
Window  Sashes,  either  Shut  or  Partly  Open. — 
10,503,  E.  Law,  Wood  Doors  and  Other  Framing 
with  Zinc,  Iron,  and  Other  Metallic  Frames. 

August  17. — 10,526,  10,527,  10,528,  and  10,529, 
W.  Alvord,  Knob  Attachments. — 10,531,  A.  Boult, 
Water-closets. — 10,544,  H.  Iladdan,  Tiles. — 10,554, 
W.  Lake,  Preventing  the  Slamming  of  Doors. 

Avgust  18. — 10,572,  H.  Hills  and  T.  Menke, 
Screws. — 10,573,  J.  Rankin  and  W.  Palmer,  Sash 
Fasteners. — 10,574,  A.  Drummond,  Manufacture  of 
Glass,  Ac. — 10,589,  H.  Stanley,  Portable  Saws. — 
10,603,  W.  Lake,  Ventilating. 

A ugust  19. — 10,625,  J.  Denny,  Lock  Girder  Tiles. 
—10,631,  J.  Mobberley  and  H.  Perry,  Bricks. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,107,  A.  Dougill,  Lining  Sewers,  Tunnels,  and 
Subways  made  of  Segments  of  Iron  and  Concrete. — 
8,665,  W.  Baraclough,  Door  Chains  and  Locks. — 
8,957,  R.  Skeochand  W.  Woodson,  Brick  Kiln,  &o. 
—9,150,  0.  Gilbert,  Latch  Operating  Devices. — 
9,186,  J.  Nicholson,  Step  Ladders. — 9,252,  F.  Dove, 
Cramps. — 9,332,  J.  Carvell  and  W.  Holland, 
Varnishes. — 9,724,  W.  Patterson,  Water  Taps. — 
9,900,  J.  Alexander,  Cistern  Ball  Valves. — 8,584,  F, 
Botting,  Flushing  Water  Closets.— 8,886,  J.  Price, 
and  J.  Wayne,  Firegrates. — 9,205,  S.  Newman, 
Dowel  Pins.  — 9,552,  E.  and  H.  Lanaway,  Ladders. 
9.612,  F.  Royce,  Electric  Bells. — 9,729,  T.  Bayloy, 
Colouring  Marble. — 10,150,  J.  Baere,  Preventing 
Down  Draughts  in  Chimneys. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED, 

Open  to  oppoiition/'or  (too  monfht, 

10,934,  R.  Stone,  Manufacture  of  Cement.  — 
12,250,  R White,  Chimney-pots,  &c. — 12,403,  J. 
Deoley,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 3,214,  A.  Browning, 
Gas  and  Water  Meter. — 9,202,  R Woodhouse  and 
S.  Mitchell,  Guards  for  Circular  Saws. — 11,225,  E. 
Jones,  Gate  Latches. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


August  17. 

By  Bban,  Bubnett,  & Co. 

Fulham— 25,  Cheailton.road,  91  years,  ground-rent 

6/ £425 

40,  Fulham  Park  Gardens,  91  years,  ground-rent, 

•If 490 

West  Kensington— 68, Edith-road,  87  years,  ground- 

rent  Hf 690 

By  DBBBiorAM,  Tbwson,  & Co. 

City,  46,  Basinghall-street,  freehold 8,100 

Upper  N’orwood— The  residence  Fiuehurst,  77  years, 

ground-rent  17i 1,0CO 

Finsbury  Park — 133,  Stroud  Green-road,  81  years, 

ground-rent  71.  l^a 470 

Stratford — 66  and  68,  The  Broadway,  30  years, 

ground-rent  43Z 1,020 

August  IS. 

By  H.  C.  Newson. 

Wellclose-square — No.  33,  and  tho  King’s  Arms 

Public  House,  freehold  1,950 

Fulham-  9 and  11,  Goodson-road,  freehold 420 

By  J.  Ellen  & Son. 

Amesbury,  near — The  Bulford  Estate,  comprising 

mansion  and  1,902s.  2r.  lip.,  freehold  24,000 

By  J.  H.  Lynch. 

Islington — 119,  Bemerton-street,  57  years,  ground- 

rent  61 230 

Shscklewell—l  to  6,  Middle-street ; 1 to  6,  James's 
Place  ; and  11  and  13,  ilindle-strcet,  27  years, 

ground-rent  44i 1,310 

2l  to  34  even,  Dunn-street,  27 years,  ground-rent 

16L  10a 693 

Forest  Gate— 6,  6,  7,  and  8,  Chapel-street,  69  years, 

ground-rent  446 

Old  Kent-road— 161,  Summer-road,  38  years,  no 

ground-rent  365 

By  MiBsn,  Mn.NUR,  & Langton. 
Oxford-street— 113  and  114,  Great  Porcluud-street, 

21  years,  ground-rent  60^ 1,040 

Marylebone— 110,  Great  Titchfield-street,  22  years, 

ground-rent  18f 400 

16,  Welbeck-street,  10  years,  ground-rent  40L  ...  450 

August  19. 

By  M.  Miles. 

Fsrtingdon-road — Nos.  151  and  163,  freehold 1,600 

By  G.  A.  Bickebton. 

Islington— 9,  Barford-stteet,  63  years,  ground-reut, 

tt 320 

Barnsbury — 32,  Wellington-road,  67  years,  ground- 

rent  at.  es 230 

By  IzAED  & Dawe. 

Chelsea— 628  and  630,  King's-road,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  101 1,180 

By  Newbon  & Hahding. 

Barnsbury— 17,  Thornhill- crescent,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  til 600 

Holloway — 41,  Rnasell-road,  74  years,  ground-rent 

61.  63 275 

Hoxton— 35,  Napier  - street,  18  years,  gronnd- 

rent  31 196 

63  and  64,  Napier-street,  19  years,  ground-rent  71,  385 
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Wood  Pulp  V.  Plaster  of  Paris. — An  im- 
portant discovery  has  jnst  been  made  at  the 
Soguedal  Polp  Factory  in  Norway,  after  several 
years’  experimenting,  wood  pulp  being  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  kinds  of  building  orna- 
ments which  are  generally  made  in  plaster  of 
Paris.  The  pulp  is  first  ground  from  wood,  and 
then,  by  a machine,  pressed  into  any  kind  of 
omament,  such  as  ceilings,  friezes,  bas-reliefs, 
rosettes,  &c.,  which  are  quite  as  well  finished 
as  similar  articles  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Another 
feature  is  that  the  articles  made  from  the  pulp 
show  painting  or  gilding  to  great  advantage. 
Teats  have  also  been  made  with  regard  to  their 
strength,  by  dropping  them  from  various  heights 
or  hurling  them  against  stone  walls,  the  results 
being  highly  satisfactory.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a bar  of  this  material  1 ft.  in  length,  1 in.  in 
thickness,  and  5 in.  in  width,  neither  broke 
nor  sustained  any  serious  injury  on  being  hurled 
with  full  force  against  a stone  wall  a couple  of 
yards  distant.  Naturally,  too,  this  material  is 
far  lighter  than  plaster  of  Paris,  an  important 
advantage,  as  no  great  harm  would  be  caused 
to  a person  by  ornaments  made  from  it 
falling  upon  him,  which  is  otherwise  with 
those  made  from  plaster  of  Paris.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  pulp  ceilings,  friezes, 
&c.,  are,  by  the  hardness  and  compactness  of 
the  material,  impervious  to  wet,  and  that  they 
may,  if  desired,  be  fastened  by  nails  or  screws. 
Finally,  the  inventors  state  that  ornaments 
made  from  this  material  cost  only  half  the  price 
of  similar  ones  made  from  plaster  of  Paris.  This 
discovery  will,  it  is  believed,  give  great  impetus 
to  the  palp  factories  of  Scandinavia,  which  are 
now  almost  unprofitable,  through  the  low  prices 
of  paper  prevailing  abroad,  and  the  utter 
failures  which  have  attended  the  vast  produc- 
tion of  the  latter,  direct  from  wood  pulp,  by  a 
firm  in  London. 

Dennett  & Ingle’s  Fireproof  Construc- 
tion.— We  learn  from  the  Nottingham  papers 
that  the  patent  fireproof  floors  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Dennett  & Ingle,  of  Nottingham, 
satisfactorily  passed  the  ordeal  of  a severe  test 
at  the  fire  which  took  place  recently  at  Messrs. 
Henry  Cooper  & Sons’  lace  fjictory,  Robin  Hood 
and  Roden  streets,  Nottingham.  The  floors  are 
formed  of  concrete,  and  in  the  room  in  which 
the  fire  broke  out  are  about  18  in.  thick.  (This 
depth  of  18  in.,  we  are  informed,  is  ‘‘over  all,” 
including  the  wood  floor,  &c.  The  thickness  of 
the  Dennett  arching  is  4i  in.  in  crown,  with  a 
rise  of  5 in.).  There  were  beams  below  this  to 
which  machinery  is  fastened,  and  above  joists, 
which  support  the  wooden  floors  of  the  rooms 
above.  The  chief  thing  noticeable  as  giving  con- 
clnaive  evidence  astothe  intensity  of  theheatis  a 
3-m.  line  shaft  9 ft.  distant  from  the  floor,  which 
is  considerably  twisted  and  contorted.  Some 
large  iron  girders  in  the  room  are  twisted  into 
all  manner  of  forms,  whilst  some  zinc  at  a 
distance  from  the  floor  has  evidently  been 
melted.  Nevertheless,  the  fire  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  room  in  which  it  originated, 
thanks  to  the  floors.  The  room  in  which  the 
fire  occurred  was  situated  in  the  fourth  story. 
It  is  stated  that  in  a room  directly  over  the 
spot  where  the  fire  must  have  been  the  hottest 
there  was  stored  a large  quantity  of  combustible 
material  and  delicate  lace  machinery,  which  is 
none  the  worse  for  the  heat  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected. 

Newhaveu  Drainage. — A Local  Govern- 
ment inquiry  was  held  at  Newhaven  on  the 
18th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Thomas  CoJrington,  C.E.,  to 
consider  an  application  of  the  local  Board  to 
borrow  5,900L  for  the  drainage  of  the  town. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.B.,  of 
Nottingham,  explained  the  plans,  and  showed 
the  method  adopted  to  store  the  sewage  during 
high  tide.  The  harbour  authorities.  Lord 
Sheffield,  and  other  landowners  interested,  were 
represented.  The  inquiry  was  adjourned  to 
allow  time  for  Mr.  Radford  to  complete  negotia- 
tions with  the  harbonr  authorities,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  War  Office. 

Shuatoke. — A newchnrchis  about  to  be  built 
at  Shustoke,  Warwickshire.  Messrs.  Bodley  & 
Garner  are  the  architects,  and  the  building  is 
to  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Stephens,  Bastow, 
& Co.,  of  Bristol  and  London. 

A Staiued-Glass  Window  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Cbislehurst, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Bunting. 
It  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Powell  Bros., 
of  Leeds. 


Health  of  English  Watering  Places. — 

The  statistics  bearing  upon  the  recent  health  of 
English  watering-places  published  in  the 
Registrar-General’s  Qoavterly  Return,  just 
issued,  must  afford  considerable  satisfaction  to 
the  thousands  who  are  now  migrating  from  our 
large  towns  to  these  holiday  resorts.  It 
appears  that  the  mean  annual  death-rate 
during  the  three  months  ending  June  last 
among  the  more  than  a million  of  the  resident 
population  of  forty-six  seaside  and  inland 
watering-places  of  England  and  Wales  did  not 
exceed  15'6  per  1,000.  This  rate  was  2'4  below 
the  general  rate  in  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  1'9  below  the  mean  rate  among  the 
nearly  eleven  millions  of  persons  living  in  the 
rural  districts,  comprising  the  country  parishes 
with  their  small  towns  and  villages.  With 
regard  to  the  zymotic  mortality  in  these 
watering-places,  the  report  is  scarcely  less 
satisfactory.  The  annual  death-rate  from  the 
principal  zymotic  diseases  in  these  forty-six 
holiday  resorts  was  0'97,  against  1'55,  the  mean 
rate  in  England  and  Wales,  and  1‘36  in  England 
and  Wales,  exclusive  of  the  seventy-eight  large 
towns.  No  zymotic  diseases  were  registered 
during  the  quarter  in  Weston-snper-Mare  or  in 
Tenby,  while  the  rates  in  the  other  watering- 
places  ranged  upwards  from  0'22  and  0 23  in 
Torquay  and  Whitby,  to  2T1  in  Eastbourne, 
2T5  in  Southend,  2T6  in  Folkestone,  and  2 G3 
in  Herne  Bay.  In  most  cases  in  which  the 
zymotic  death-rate  showed  an  excess  this  was 
due  to  the  epidemic  prevalence  (during  the 
three  months  ending  June  last)  of  measles  or  of 
whooping-cough.  Measles  was  somewhat  fatally 
prevalent  in  Hastings,  Exmouth,  and  Blackpool; 
whooping-cough  in  Scarborough,  Lowestoft, 
Folkestone,  Eastbourne,  and  Worthing;  scarlet 
fever  caused  six  deaths  in  Yarmouth  ; and 
diphtheria  mortality  showed  an  excess  in  South- 
end,  Folkestone,  Rhyl,  and  Blackpool.  It 
should  also  be  stated  that  “ fever,”  principally 
enteric,  caused  an  exceptionally  high  death- 
rate  in  the  watering-places  on  the  Kentish 
coast,  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  in 
Dover.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Registrar-General’s  figures  afford  no  informa- 
tion of  more  recent  date  than  the  end  of  June, 
since  which  it  is  quite  possible,  for  instance, 
that  the  outbreak  of  “fever”  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  wnich  appears  to  have  about  equally 
affected  the  registration  sub-districts  of  Margate 
and  Ramsgate,  has  entirely  disappeared.  It 
would  be  judicious  and  useful  to  intending 
visitors  if  watering-places  at  this  season  of  the 
year  published  monthly  health  bulletins  readily 
accessible  to  the  public.  The  health  of  English 
watering-places  has  now  reached  a general 
standard,  and  their  reputation  has  most  to  gain 
from  publicity  and  moat  to  fear  from  false 
reports  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
promptly  authentic  information  respecting 
their  health  and  mortality  statistics. — Lancet, 

A Universal  Tinker  Company. — Some 
months  since  a humorous  article  by  Mark  Twain 
appeared  in  the  American  CeJitury  magazine 
with  reference  to  the  constant  small  repairs 
required  in  houses.  In  the  June  Centvry  the 
editor  states  that  the  practical  suggestions  of 
Mark  Twain  have  been  at  once  taken  up  in  New 
York,  and  a “Universal  Tinker  Co.”  now 
announces  to  householders  that  they  propose 
to  take  this  annoyance  and  excessive  expense 
off  their  hands  ; that  they  will  put  their  houses 
in  proper  repair,  and  will,  for  a small  sum 
monthly,  cause  the  houses  to  be  inspected  and 
kept  in  a constant  state  of  repair.  They  state 
that  they  will  mend  gas-leaks,  keep  the  waste 
and  water  pipes  joint-tight,  look  after  electric 
bells,  inspect  the  plumbing,  silence  creaking 
doors,  jack-plane  the  edges  of  doors  that  will 
not  shut,  correct  obstinate  sashes,  so  that  they 
slip  up  and  down,  put  a shelf  here  and  there, 
put  in  window-panes,  mend  roof  leaks  with 
slate,  tin,  or  shingle ; make  periodical  search 
for  sewer  gas,  pack  water-pipes  and  waste-pipes 
where  the  thoughtful  plumber  has  left  them  to 
freeze,  fix  window-catches  that  now  invite  the 
festive  burglar,  put  on  door-knobs,  repair  locks. 
In  fact,  repair  and  put  in  shape  all  breakages 
and  disorders  that  happen  in  and  about  a house. 
TVe  recommend  this  idea  to  ingenious  promoters 
on  this  side  of  the  water. — Sanitary  Record. 

Stamford  Brook. — H.R.H.  Princess  Maiy, 
Duchess  of  Teck,  laid  on  Monday  last  the 
memorial  stone  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Stamford  Brook,  W.  Mr.  Charles  I.  Gladman 
is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Dove  Bros,  are  the 
contractors. 


The  New  “ Essex-street  Chapel " at 
Kensington. — The  new  place  of  worship  fo^ 
the  Unitarian  body,  in  course  of  erection  at 
Kensington,  in  place  of  the  Essex-street  Chapel,, 
Strand,  now  converted  into  Essex  Hall,  is  fast 
advancing  towards  completion,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  formally  opened  in  the 
course  of  a month  or  two.  The  building  is; 
Gothic  in  character,  and  faced  with  red  brick 
and  Portland  stone  dressings.  The  principal' 
elevation  is  in  the  Mall,  near  the  Notting-hill 
Station  and  Bayswater-road.  At  the  west  end 
of  this  frontage  there  is  a tower,  with  spire 
rising  to  a height  of  125  ft.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  tower  contains  a lofty  belfry  stage,  witbi 
angular  turrets.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel  isi 
in  the  centre  of  the  frontage.  It  is  approached: 
by  a flight  of  ten  steps,  the  ground-floor  of  thd 
building  being  5 ft.  above  the  street  leveLi 
The  roof  is  covered  with  Brosoley  tiles^ 
The  vestibule  at  the  entrance  to  the  build-: 
ing  is  enclosed  by  a screen  in  pitch-pmeji 
filled  in  with  glass.  Internally  the  edifice  is: 
76  ft.  in  length  and  43  ft.  in  width,  and  will 
seat  a congregation  of  about  500,  a portion  ol' 
which  will  be  accommodated  in  a small  gallery 
at  the  west  end.  The  minister’s  and  deacons'' 
vestries  are  at  the  east  end.  The  height  of  thd’ 
interior  is  45  ft.,  the  ceiling  consisting  of  a cove; 
surmounted  by  a wagon-headed  vault  in  pitoh-ii 
pine.  In  addition  to  the  chapel  itself,  there  iai 
spaciona  schoolroom  aceommodationin  the  base^ 
ment.  A residence  for  the  minister  is  in  course 
of  erection  on  a site  immediately  adjoining  thd 
chapel.  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  & Sonare^ 
the  architects,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell,  ol 
Grosvenor-road,  is  the  contractor. 

The  Oakleigli  Park  Estate  at  Harold' 
Wood. — The  sale  of  the  first  portiou  of  thd 
Oakleigh  Park  Estate,  adjoining  the  Harold 
Wood  Station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.. 
was  noticed  in  the  Builder  a few  weeks  since.'. 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  sale,  all  the  plote 
offered  having  been  disposed  of,  it  wai 
announced  that  the  second  portion  of  thd 
estate  would  be  offered  in  the  autumn,  whern 
the  new  roads  in  progress  of  construction  werfi 
completed  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  demand! 
for  more  of  the  building  sites,  129  additiona'j. 
plots  were  submitted  to  competition  last  week" 
in  a marquee  on  the  ground,  by  Messrs.  Bakeii 
& Sons.  There  was  a very  numerous  attendu 
ance  at  the  sale,  and  all  the  plots  were  eagerly 
bought  np,  those  having  frontages  of  18  ft.,  and, 
depths  of  from  100  ft.  to  120  ft.,  realising  from! 
151.  to  20Z.  each,  whilst  those  having  frontagefi 
of  15  ft.,  and  depths  of  from  80  ft.  to  90  ft.' 
were  sold  for  101.  to  15Z.  each.  One  ploti; 
having  a frontage  of  28  ft.,  and  a depth  o; 
280  ft.,  realised  SOI.  There  being  a call  foi 
still  further  plots,  ninety-five  more  sites  were 
submitted,  all  of  which  were  sold, — the  entire 
number  of  sites  disposed  of  during  the  day 
being  224.  Building  has  already  commenced’ 
and  when  completed  the  estate  will  contain 
about  500  houses  and  shops,  with  accommoda)] 
tion  for  an  estimated  population  of  about  3,000., 

The  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition,  Man.! 
cheater. — The  Council  have  approved  of  tht' 
amended  plans  submitted  by  the  architeotsi 
Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke.  The  alterations  ini] 
elude  the  location  of  the  machinery  in  motioil 
in  an  annexe  at  the  south  side  of  Talbot-roadj 
This  annexe  will  also  form  the  principal  entranocl 
to  the  Exhibition  from  the  railway,  and  will 
stand  in  an  enclosure  of  about  nine  acres  O'l 
land,  one  acre  of  which  mil  be  used  for  rail 
freshment-rooma  and  ornamental  shrubberiesil 
and  six  acres  for  outside  exhibits.  The  archil 
tects  have  considerably  improved  the  elevationti 
by  raising  the  centraldome  and  the  two  parilionai 
thus  giving  to  the  whole  facade  a much  boldeil 
appearance.  The  whole  area  of  laud  occupieci 
by  the  exhibition  and  the  grounds  attachecii 
thereto  will  be  about  thirty-two  acres.  Sixteen 
acres,  forming  the  site  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  outaidtl 
display,  including  fairy  fountains  and  electriffl 
illuminations.  We  understand  that  the  contractu 
are  to  be  obtained  immediately,  and  thi 
architects  hope  that  the  works  ■will  be  in  activt 
operation  by  next  month. 

Horsforth  Church,  Yorks. — Stained  glasi, 
has  been  inserted  into  another  of  the  north  aisl 
windows,  by  way  of  memorial  to  the  late  Mi'' 
George  Shearer,  of  Leeds.  The  subject  illufl; 
trated  is  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  and  the  wort 
has  been  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs 
Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 
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PEIOES  CUKEBNT  OP  MATEBIALS. 


ton 

load 

.foot  cube 
load 


TIMBEB, 

Oreenheart,  B.G 

Teak,  E.I. 

Beqooia,  D.8 

Aah,  Canada  

Birch  ,,  

Elm  „ 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Fine,  Canada  red  

„ jellow 

Lath,  Dantflic  .. 

St.  Petereborg  

Wainacot,  Riga 

„ Oaeaaa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  let..  ,atd.  100 
„ 4thand3ra  ..... 

Biga  

8t.  Petersburg,  lat  yellow 


„ white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada  Pine,  lat  

»,  2nd  

M 3rd,  4c 

„ Bprncelat  

,1  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  4c 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards, 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba 

Honduras,  4c 

Australian  

Hahot  [any^  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  arerage 
Meiiean  „ 

Tobaaco  „ 

Honduras  „ 

Maple,  Bird's-eye 

Bose,  Eio  

Bania 

Boi,  Turkey  

Satin,  9t.  Domingo  foot 

Porto  Eico  

Walnut,  Italian 


P.  8.  d.  &.  B,  d. 
6 6 0 7 0 0 

9 0 0 U 0 0 

0 2 4 0 2 7 

3 0 0 4 10  0 

2 10  0 4 0 0 

3 10  0 4 10  0 

1 10  0 4 0 0 

2 10  0 4 10  0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

2 0 0 3 10  0 

2 6 0 4 0 0 

fatbom  3 0 0 6 0 0 

.4  0 0 6 10  0 

log  2 15  0 4 0 0 

3 6 0 3 7 6 


6 0 0 7 0 0 

6 10  0 7 0 0 

0 0 14  0 0 

0 0 8 0 0 

0 0 10  0 0 

0 0 16  0 0 

00  17  10  0 


I sq.  1 in.,  Pr 


,..fo 


7 
7 
6 

7 
17 

12  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

0 6 0 0 7 0 

0 0 3 0 0 3} 

0 0 2}  0 0 3} 

0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 4 0 0 7 


3} 

4 

4} 


•ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 


0 0 4 0 0 6 


METALS. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£ 

g 

d. 

Isoiv— Pig,  in  Scotland 

ton 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London... 

4 7 

4 15 

0 

„ „ in  Wales  .... 

4 2 

4 

7 

6 

„ Staffordshire,  London  

6 10 

6 

0 

0 

Hoops 

6 0 

7 

0 

0 

Nail-rods  , 

6 10 

COPPBB— 

British,  cake  and  ingot  .. 

ton 

42  0 

43 

0 

0 

3i 

Lbad — 

English,  common  brands 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sheet.  Enplinh 

Spbltbb — 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

Silesian,  special  

.....ton 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ordinary  brands  

Tin— 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Australian  

90  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Enelish  inffots 

102  0 

ZCTC — 

Enelish  sheet  ... 

18  0 

0 

18 

0 

OILS. 

21  17 
32  10 

Cocoannt.  Cochin 

0 

Ceylon  

26  10 

0 

Copra 

0 0 

0 

0 

Palm,  Lagoa  

23  0 

0 

23 

Bapeseed,  English  pale 

22  6 

0 

0 

„ brown  

20  10 

0 

0 

Cottonseed,  refined  ... 

Tallow  and  Oleine .. 

Lubricating.  U.8.  ...  . 

6 0 

0 

TCHPBNXnVB — 

, 

g 

Loi-i-rtl 

0 15 

0 10 

Archangel 

Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  required. 


School  Buildings  

Public  Hall,  4c 

Statue  of  late  Earl  of  Dudley.., 


. Sunderland  School  Brd. 
. Lewes  To?ni  Council  ... 
. The  Memorial  Com 


60L,  201.,  and  101. . 

201.  and  61 

Not  stated  


Desi^sto  be 
delivered. 


Sept.  26th 
October  9th 
Not  stated... 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Exhibition  Buildings,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne., 
Brick  Calvert  and  Pipe  Drain 


By  whom  required. 


Paving,  Sewering,  and  Making-np  Eoad,  4c.'  Beckenham  Local  Brd! 


Executive  Council  .. 
Yeovil  Corporation,., 


Fireproof  Floor,  Iron  and  Glass  Eoof,  &c. 


Granite  and  Ragstone  

Paving  Works 

Iron  Fencing,  Roads,  4c.,  of  Cemetery.. 


Cutting  through  Embankment 

Broken  Granite,  Flints,  &c 

New  Coast  Guard  Station  and  Battery 

Erwtiou  of  Coal  Shed,  Grays  

Painting  and  Repairs  

New  Schools,  4c 

Lying-in  Wards  at  New  Workhouse  .... 


St.  Marylebone  Public 
Baths  audW.  Com. 
Reigate  Town  Council... 

Rotherhitbe  Vestry 

New  Shoreham  Burial 

Board  

Lambeth  Guardians 

BarldncTown  Local  Bd. 

Admiralty  

Met.  Asylums  Board... 
City  of  London  Union... 
Wednesbury  Sohl.  Brd 
Wandsworth  4 Clapbam 
Union  


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer, 


W.  Glover 

E.  Vining  

G.  B.  Carlton  .... 

J.  Waldram  

Q^cial  

E.  Thomas 

A.  Loader 

Catt  & Smith 

OJicial  

do. 

n.  Jarvis  & Son  . 

Official  

E.  Pinched  

T.  W.  Aldwinckle 


Sept.  3rd 
Sept.  4th 
Sept,  6th 

Sept.  7th 
do, 
do. 

Sept.  8th 
do. 

Sept.  9th 
Sept.  10th 
Sept.  11th 
Sept.  13th 
Sept.  20th 

Sept.  23rd 


Page. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMEKTS. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Nvmher, 

COMPETITIOKS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Pown  Surveyor  

iJlerk  of  Works  

bounty  Snrveyorahips  in  Ireland ...., 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Lowestoft  Town  Council 

Fulham  Vestry 

Civil  Service  Com. 


250? 

3?.  Ss.  per  week .. 
Not  stated  


Sept.  3rd 
Sept.  6th 
Sept.  ICth 


XENDEES. 

^ BLACEFRIAHS.  — For  alterations,  Stamford  - street 
3hapel,  Blackfriara.  Messrs.  Catt  4 Smith,  architects, 
Carnival's  Inn.  Quantities  suppbed  by  Mr.  J.  Scott 
?'ce.  0 0 

Elder  & Son  308  0 0 

f-  Siggs  290  0 0 

Smith 212  0 0 

T.  Dowling  (accepted)  233  0 0 


BOURNEMOUTH.— For  additions  to  Rylstone, West 
Hill-road,  Bournemouth,  for  Mr.  John  J.  Shipman.  Mr. 
T.  Arthur  Lewis,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

James o 0 

McWilliam  4 Son  287  10  0 

Davis  4 Lambert 279  15  0 

George  4 Harding  266  0 0 

Lucas  4CroBser  265  0 0 

Lawson  4 Donkin  266  0 0 

Hoare  4 Sons  (accepted) 248  0 0 


. BRISTOL.  — For  alterations  and  erection  of  addi- 
tions to  shop  and  premia^  Clarence-road,  Bristol,  for  Mr. 
T.  Lamb.  Mr.  Thos.  Hodge,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  A.  Barratt,  surveyor,  Bristol:— 

Humphreys  £9.18  q q 

E.  Gay*  370  0 0 

J.  James  330  0 0 

Graham  735  0 0 

• Accepted  subject  to  modified  drawings. 

CAMBERWELL.— For  two  pairs  of  villa  residences, 
Camberwell.  Mr.  Geo.  Hubbard,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  J.  Sargeant ; — 

Bartholomew £7,336  0 0 

Hanson  6,265  0 0 

Braid  4^934  0 0 

Patman  4 Fotheringham  4,819  0 0 

Balaam  4^300  0 0 

Colts 4_783  0 0 

Chappell 4 078  q 0 


CANNING  TOWN.— For  alterations  to  the  Vincent 
Tavern,  Canning  Town,  for  Mr.  J.  Gooch.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Ashton,  architect,  Stratford,  E. 

Mansell  £525  0 0 

Scotney  473  0 0 

Nicholis 415  0 0 

Taylor 4^0  0 0 

J.  4 F.  Bane  (accepted)  333  0 0 


CUBITT  TOWN.— For  building  two  houses  in  Billson- 
alreet,  Cubitt  Town,  for  Mr.  F.  B.  Kidd.  Mr.  Stocker, 
architect,  St.  Mary  Axe  : — 

W.  Buckland  (accepted)  £614  10  0 

DEAL.— For  converting  the  Old  Custom  House, 
Hi^-street,  into  three  houses  and  shops,  for  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Watts,  J.P.  Mr.  E.  W.  Pry,  Dover,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Broad,  Croydon,  joint  architects.  Quantities  by  archi- 
tects :— 

W.  4 T.  Denne,  Walmer  £1,895  0 0 

G.  Cottew,  Deal  1 793  0 0 

J.  Trollope,  Walmer  l’693  0 0 

J.  J.  Wise,  Deal  i kqs  n n 

G.  H.  Denne  4 Son  (accepted) 


1,565  0 0 


ESSEX.— For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  and 
shop  at  Manor  Park,  Essex,  for  Mr.  G.  T.  Hough.  Messrs 
Brown  4 Pritchett,  architects,  Theobald's-road,  W.C. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Mansell,*  Stratford £640  0 0 

Arthur,  Kentish  Town  635  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  616?. J 
* Accepted  at  616?. 

EXETER. — For  erecting  ball-room,  supper-room,  and 
offices  as  additions  to  the  Eougemont  Hotel,  Exeter,  for 
the  Eougemont  Hotel  Company.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ware, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Charles  Finn,  Exeter  — 


Lapthorne  4 Goad,  Plymouth  .. 

Rowse,  Plymouth 

Vicary  4 Son,  Exeter 

Woodman,  Exeter  

Stephens  4 Bastow,  Bristol 

Gibbard,  Exeter  

Gibson,  Exeter 

Reed.  Plymonth  

Scadding.  Exeter 

Lamacraft,  Dawlish 

Commings,  Exeter  

Bevan,  Plymouth 

PhDlips,  Exeter  

Trevena,  Plymouth  (accepted) 


..  £4,290 
..  4,270  0 
..  4,050  0 
..  3,994  0 
..  3,749  0 
..  3,742  0 
..  3,670  0 
..  3,643  0 
3,600  0 
3,479  0 
..  3,470  0 
. 3,430  0 
..  3,414  0 
3,390  0 


HOLLOWAY. — For  erecting  a mission-room,  Andover- 
road,  Hollowav: — 

McCormick  4 Sons,  Canonbury £997  0 0 

G.  T.  Williams  4 Son,  Barnsbury 937  0 0 

Macfarlaue  4 Sons,  Homsoy-road 960  0 0 

Mattock  Bros..  Holloway 955  0 0 

B.  Wallace,*  Tollington  Park 700  0 0 

• Accepted. 

KNIGHT8BRIDQE.— For  re-arranging  the  sanitary 
and  hot  water  arrangements  at  38,  Eutland  Gate,  for 
Mrs.  Barlow : — 

Winser4  Co.,  62,  Buckingham  Palace- 
road  (accepted)  £319  2 0 


LEYTONSTONE. — For  the  erection  of  a shop  and 
dwelling-house,  High-road,  Leytonstonc,  for  Mr.  E. 
Skelton,^  M.R.C.V.8.  Mr.  F.  A.  Ashton,  architect. 


Stratford,  E. : — 

Coxhead  

Roome 

Mansell  

Hearle  4 Son 

J.  4 F.  Bane 

Nicholis  (accepted) 


LONDON. — ^^For  building  the  Bryanston  Club,  St, 
John’s-place,  Lisson-grove.  Mr.  George  Hubbard,  archi- 


tect : — 

Rhoades 

G.  Shav 

Morter  , 

Colls  4 Sons... 

J.  Chappell  ... 

F.  Mark 

J.  Holland  

Holliday  & Greenwood... 


£6,870 

6,610 

6,410 

6,410 

6.222 

6,200 

6,199 

4,919 


353 


61 


50 


Simpson  4 Sons 4,91.  ...  ...  „ ... 

A.  4 E.  Braid 4,786  ...  287  ...  42  !!!  110 

Patman  4 Fotheringham  3,897  ...  337  ...  17  ...  75 

A.  Deduct  if  part  of  basement  is  omitted. 

B.  Deduct  if  staircases  are  executed  in  Shap  silicated 
stone  in  lieu  of  York  atone. 

Deduct  for  old  materials. 


LONDON.  — For  sundry  alterations  and  new  bar 
ttin®s  and  counters,  Ac.,  at  the  Redan  Tavern,  No.  1 
restboume  Grove,  for  Mr.  J.  G.  Veale.  No  quantities! 
Mr.  F.  J.  Eedle,  architect,  Railway  Approach,  London 
Bridge  ; — 

Bowles £1,927  0 0 

Langridge  A Son  1,469  0 0 

Years  4 Co 1^410  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  1,318  0 0 

Canning  4 Mullins  1,228  0 0 

W.  4 F.  Croaker 1,184  0 0 


I.ONDOX,— For  repairs  to  faoases,  CadoU-itreet, 

Nos.  228,  233,  232,  Hackney-road,  for  Mr.  Ernest  Ben- 
jamin Wilson  : — 

C.  Hyatt  (accepted) £370  13 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additional  floor  at  14, 
Pont-street,  Belgrave-square,  for  Mr.  H.  Herbert.  Messrs. 
Godwin  & Basley,  architects  : — 

Norris  & Luke  (accepted)  £295  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON.— For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  to  4, 
Bolton-row,  Ma\fair,  for  Mr.  F.  C.  Grore 

Lvne  4 Smith  £376  6 6 

W.tE.  Curtis 232  0 0 

Wetherilt,  Lee,  & Martin  (accepted) . 229  8 0 
Sot- Water  Work. 

Wetheiilt,  Lee,  4 Martin  (accepted). 


LDTON.— For  alteration,  Ac.,  to  premises  Nos.  13  and 
16,  Wellington-street,  for  Mr.  C.  Jones.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Pearson,  architect 

D.  ParkinB £229  0 0 

Cox  Bros 225  0 0 

Slough *"'*  ''  " 

Nerille  (accepted)  
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LDTON.— For  the  erection  of  a new  residence,  High 
Town-road,  for  Mr.  E.  Oakley.  Mr.  W.  J.  Pearson,  archi- 


tect t — 

J.  Saunders  

W.  Dunham 

Nerille  Bros 

Cox  Bros 

D.  Parkins 

J.  Sinfield 

Slough  Bros 

G.  Smart 

C.  Wright  (accepted) 


LITTON. — For  new  wa^house,  King-street,  for  Mr.  F. 
C.  ScargiB.  ^ Mr.  W.  J.  Pearson,  architect.  Quantities 


not  supplied 

Saunders 

Sinfield  

Ford 

Cox  Bros 

Slough  Bros 

Smart  

Wright 

Parkins  (accepted)  . 


£1,672 
..  1,580 
1,676 
. 1,635 
1,525 
1,496 
1,449 


1,3 


0 0 


MILE  END.— For  the  erection  of  new  caretaker’s 
house  and  alterations,  painting,  Ac.,  at  South  Grove  Board 
School,  Mile  End.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Bailey,  architect 
Norris  A Luke  (accepted) £649  0 0 


SHADWELL. — For  the  erection  of  a new  ice  factory 
in  Lower  Shadwell,  E.,  for  the  Linde  British  Refrigeration 
Company  (Limited).  Mr.  Charles  Dunch,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  James  F.  Wesley,  Forest  Gate;— 

Gentry  £18,900  0 0 

Morter  18,841  0 0 

Nightingale 18,6  lO  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop 18,640  0 0 

Holland  A Hannen 18,337  0 0 

Ashby  A Homer 18,260  0 0 

MowlemACo 18,057  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  14,936  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  14,600  0 0 

Brown,  Son,  A Blomfleld 13,160  0 0 

Chafen  ..  12,997  o 0 


for 


STRATFORD  (Essex). — For  a new  soap  factory 
Me.ars.  Harris  A Sons,  Stratford,  Essex.  Mr.  J.  T.Nt 
man,  architect,  Fen-court,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C, 
Stanger,  Finsbury  Pavement.  E.C. : — 

Taylor £3,929  0 0 

Hoskings 3,855  0 0 

Marten 3,848  0 0 

Reed 3,818  0 0 

HigesAHill  3,795  0 0 

Larke  3,723  0 0 

Gregar 3,517  0 0 

Lawrance  3,693  0 0 

Hack  3,494  0 0 

Hearle 3,493  0 0 

[Architect's  estimate,  3,626f.J 


TO  COSRESPONDENTS. 

Segiitered  Telegraphic  Addrees, "Tm'b  BctLSSS,  LOHDOff.”, 


Boyce £9,280 

Patman  A F othering- 

ham “ — ■* 

Nightingale  .. 

Goodall 

Dobbs  8iM7 

Shurmnr  8,480 

Perry  A Co 8,200 

Stephenson  7,991 

Morter  7,987 

Dove  Bros 7,695 

Jackson  A Todd 7,650 

Lawrance  A Sons  ...  7,675  ...  25  0 ...  6j1  ., 

A.  For  church  and  works  connected. 

B.  For  temporary  roof  of  tower. 

C.  For  upper  part  of  tower  and  spire. 

D.  For  boundary  walls,  gates,  and  fences. 


.-A.  P.  J.  C.-J.  C.  (of  c 


oncourage, . 


27  10 


truth  in  your  cominents ; hut  v 
architect*  to  address  to  this  jouraal  anonymous  letters  criticisiugii 
each  others  worts).— S.  8.  Dublin  idittof.— W.  8.  (about  oue-tilrd  to  1 1 
one-half  larger  U generally  the  best  proportion ; but  we  can  say  1 , 
nothing  about  publication  until  we  see  the  drawing).— C.  8.— ■'  * 

, Sympathiser,"  4c.  (we  fear  your  zeal  is  "not  according  to  ki 
I le<ige.''  the  suggestion  you  make,  however  well  meant,  being  simply  li 
absurd.  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  an  overworked  horse  Is  i 
I not  '■  nfferini/  humanity  C.  J.  O.-K.  F.  C.  (It  is  only  necessary  n 
to  ^ve  proper  lightning  conductors  In  addition).— W.  H.  (ws  do  not  ii 
I believe  it  baa  ever  been  done  in  London  ; and  probably  there  ar'  “■■■ 
many  London-built  brick  houses  that  would  stand  the  oneratii 
8.  4 Co. 

itatemeuts  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c..  must  be  accompanied^ 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pnblica-si 


STOKE  NEWINGTON. — For  alterations  aud  additions 
to  BiUiard-room  of  the  Albion  Public-house,  Albion-road, 
Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr.  J.  Nichols.  Messrs.  G.  Carter 
A Bon,  architects: — 

Norris  A Luke  (accepted) £164  0 0 


SURRET.— For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Hind  Head, 


. Tayle 

architect,  London.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Cecil  G.  Saunaer 
surveyor:— 

Goddard  A Sons  £1,065 

Tompsett  A Kingham 1,016 

J.  A A.  Gammon 899 

R.  Pink,*  Milforu,  near  uoaainung  885 
• Accepted. 


TEDDINGTON. — For  first  portion  of  superstructure  of 
new  parish  church.  Mr.  W.  Niven,  F.8.A.,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Mann 


Wilson  A Son,  Birmingham  ...  £22,268  £696 

J.  Shiilitoe,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  20,900  900 

J.  T.  Chappell  20,647  1,053 


. Chappell  

Nigntingale... 


Stephens  A Bastow,  Bristol  ...  19,176  743 

Longmire  A Burge  18,9*0  690 

Goddard  A Sons,  Farnham  ...  18,934  766 

Adamson  A Sons 18,430 


A.  Add  for  Doulting  stone  facing  in  lieu  of  red  brick. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — For  building  a church  mission 
room  at  High  Brooms,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  the  Rev. 
Hay  Chapman.  Mr.  Brett  A.  Elpliiuke,  architect.  Quan- 
tiUes(by  Mr.  J.  T.  Carew  : — 

Judd £1,829  10  0 

Strange  A Son  1,776  0 0 

Beale  1,616  19  0 

Deane 1,682  0 0 

Paramor 1,584  0 0 

Qallard  1,561  0 0 

Jarvis* 1,485  0 0 

* Reduced  to  1,012(.,  and  accepted. 

TWICKENHAM. — For  alteration  and  additions  at  Hill 
Villa,  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Chancellor.  Messrs.  Brown  A 
Pritchett,  architects,  Theobald’s-road.  Quantities  not 
supplied; — 

Rose  A Sons,  Twickenham,... £670  0 0 

Jolliffe,  Netting  Hill 643  0 0 

Arthur,  Kentish  Town  (accepted) 630  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  6301.] 

Re  Alteration*  to  Vo.  8,  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadilly.— 
We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  tender  attributed  to 
“ Lee  ” in  our  last  issue,  should  have  been  attributed  to 
“ Wetherilt,  Lee,  A Martin." 


frequently 

reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  nof  later  than 
Four  p.n.  on  THURSDAYS. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Coreham  Down, 

And  Farieigb  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coreham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


by  the  u 


We  1 


i compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving  a<| 


addresses. 

Note. — The  respoDelbility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at  til 
pnblic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors.  r 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication*. 

Letters  or  commanicatlons  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  havet 
been  daplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

Ail  commuoicatloas  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should  I 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to  t 
advertisemeuts  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  ^ S 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  no(  to  the  Editor. 


Bath  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOB  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[Advt.  r 


THE  CHELTNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

X The  atone  from  these  a 

ia  known  as  the  "Weathetsi 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a veryrl 
crystalline  natore,  and  nn.c 
doubtedly  one  of  the  mostif 
durable  stones  in  England.  I 
Is  of  the  same  crrstallinaij 
nature  as  the  Chelynun  Stone,  q 
bnt  finer  in  textnre,  and  morerC 
snitable  for  flnemoiflded  work,t| 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  fori] 
working  these  qnarries,  and  the  stone  can  boK 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  ono 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS,  3| 
Norton-snb-Hamdon,  near  Hminster,  Somersetvtj 
London  Agent — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  | 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt.iI 


Donlting  Free  Stone 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lamp), 


For  prices,  &o.,  ad-1 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPLE,  5 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone  j 
and  Lime  Merchants,  s 
Stoke  - under  • Ham,  i 
Hminster.  [Advt.t 


Ham  Hill  Stone!  Ham  Hill  Stone  Ilf: 
For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work-i 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quarry; 
Owners,  Montacute,  Hminster.  Established' 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albany  ; 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Advt.  r 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  f> 
Aspbalte  Company  {Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,1 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  aud  cheapest  materials  1 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  s* 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk.*!' 
rooms,  granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Ad VT*i 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C,  [Advt,?. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 


Ths  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &o, 


HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions. 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliances 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 


For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANITEE,  SA.1TITA.TI01T  OOMPA.ITY. 

Wessex  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C, 


VoL.  LI.  ifo. 


Batubdat,  September  4,  18S6. 
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The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’ 
New  Charter. 

E now  have  before 
us  the  N e\v  Charter, 
as  finally  settled  by 
the  legal  advisers  of 
the  Institute,  with 
the  Council’s 
nouncement  that 
application  for 

^ — ■ Grant  of  the  same 

is  about  to  be  made  to  Her  Majesty. 

Thus,  as  far  as  the  Institute  is  concerned, 
finality  has  been  attained  in  a matter  that  has 
4>een  under  consideration,  in  a more  or  less 
definite  form,  for  at  least  the  last  twelve  years. 
We  congratulate  the  Institute  that  its  JubUee 
year  is  likely  to  witness  a settlement  of  this 
question  which  appears  to  commend  itself  to 
the  majority  of  its  members. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  Charter  good  and  business- 
like. The  document  is  long,  but  this  length 
is  seen  to  mean  that  its  framers  have  con- 
sidered carefully  the  detailed  working  of  the 
Institute,  and  have  made  provision  for  almost 
-every  contingency  that  experience  suggests  as 
probable.  By  analogy,  it  is  a specification 
written  by  a competent  and  careful  man, 
rather  than  the  brief  document  of  a novice 
who  covers  his  lack  of  prevision  by  the  general 
clause,  “ Provide  all  that  is  necessary.” 

The  preservation  of  the  time-honoured 
Original  Charter,  with  the  prestige  attaching 
thereto,  has  been  happily  accomplished  by  a 
recital  of  the  felicitous  and  dignified  preamble 
and  incorporating  section  of  that  ordinance. 

After  provision  for  the  Transition  from  the 
•old  to  the  new  order,  we  get  in  natural 
sequence,  first,  the  classes  of  members  consti- 
tuting the  corporate  body  ; next,  the  executive 
heads  ; then  the  Council  to  advise  and  direck 
Examinations  follow,  as  occupying  a prominent 
place  among  the  duties  of  the  Institute.  The 
holding  of  property  is  then  regulated.  The 
mode  of  expressing  the  corporate  voice  in 
.general  meeting  is  next  provided  for,  and  the 
•rights  and  privileges  of  the  classes  are  defined. 
Lastly,  pronsioii  is  made  for  the  creation  of 
By-laws,  and  all  that  is  new  being  declared, 
Her  Majesty’s  confirmation  of  the  unrepealed 
portions  of  the  Old  Charter  is  added. 

We  now  turn  to  a detailed  examination  of 
the  new  administrative  provisions,  and  we 
shall  endeavour  to  make  these  the  clearer  by 
comparing  them  with  those  to  be  superseded. 

Section  3 of  the  “ Original  ” Charter  defined 
the  members  of  the  Institute  to  consist  of  three 
classes,  viz.,  Fellows,  Associates,  and  Hon 
FeUows.  Section  2 of  the  New  Charter  defines 
that  there  shall  be  five  classes,— three  sub- 


scribing and  two  non-subscribing, — and  in  addi 

tion,  “such  other  classes,  subscribing  or  non 
subscribing,  as  may  be  hereafter  established.’ 
The  five  classes  are  : Fellows,  Associates,  and 
Hon.  Associates  ; Hon.  Fellows  and  Hon 
Corresponding  Members. 

Fellows  were  required  to  be  architects, 
“ who  have  been  engaged  as  principals  for  at 
least  seven  successive  years  in  the  practice  of 
civil  architecture.”  They  are  now  in  addition 
required  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
after  five  years  the  Institute  has  power  to 
make  it  incumbent  on  candidates  for  this  class 
to  pass  an  examination,  although  the  Council 
has  (properly)  a dispensing  power  in  special 
cases.  It  appears  to  us  desirable  that  architects 
in  practice  only  should  be  Fellows,  especially 
as  another  class  provides  a place  for  those 
“out  of  practice.” 

Associates  were  to  be  “ persons  engaged  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  architecture  for  a 
less  term  than  seven  years,  and  were  to  be  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age.  They  were  in- 
eligible for  any  office  but  that  of  auditor,  and 
had  no  right  to  vote,  or  “ to  interfere  in  the 
regulation  of  the  affairs  ” of  the  Institute. 
The  words  “ for  a less  term  than  seven  years  ” 
are  now  omitted,  and  this  omission  incident- 
ally permits  of  an  architect  in  full  practice 
remaining  for  life  in  this  class  if  he  thinks  fit. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  policy  often  officially 
advocated,  and  otherwise  strongly  urged,  com- 
pelling qualified  members  of  the  Institute  to 
move  to  the  senior  class  with  its  greater 
financial  and  other  responsibilities.  Candida- 
ture for  this  class  is  now  only  attainable  by 
passing  an  examination.  The  insertion  of 
this  “ Compulsory  Examination  ” test  in  the 
Charter  (rather  than  in  By-laws)  settles 
finally  a question  which  has  been  long  debated, 
and  on  which  there  has  been  great  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  of  its  advocates  claim  it  to 
be  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  State 
authority  to  close  the  profession. 

But  probably  the  greatest  innovation  in  the 
Charter  is  that  which  gives  the  Associate.?  the 
right  of  voting  on  all  subjects  except  the 
making,  altering,  iS:c.,  of  By-laws,  and  conse- 
quently the  right  of  interfering  “ in  the  regula- 
tion of”  all  affairs  left  to  general  meetings. 
Their  inability  to  hold  office,— other  than  that 
of  President,  Vice-President,  and  Hon.  Secre- 
disappears.  The  opinion  we  expressed 
in  April  last  that  the  concession  of  this  right 
of  voting  should  have  been  done  with  more 
deliberation,  is  confirmed.  We  say  this  in  no 
spirit  of  niggard  conservatism  or  of  distrust  of 
the  Associates,  but  on  the  ground  that  the 
wording  of  the  clause  shows,  on  the  face  of  it,  a 
lack  of  that  thought  and  consideration  which 
is  apparent  in  the  document  generally,  and  we 
fear  it  is  on  the  limitation  of  this  “ rio'ht  ” 


that  questions  may  hereafter  arise.  We  need 
not  discuss  the  matter  in  detail,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Associates  are  and 
may  remain  a majority  of  the  members,  and  as 
resolutions  of  the  Institute  are  by  majority, 
the  Associates  have  the  power  to  determine 
many  things.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reserva- 
tion in  regard  to  By-laws  in  fact  limits  their 
right  to  a much  greater  extent  than  may  at 
first  sight  appear. 

The  old  class  of  Hon.  Fellows  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  new  class  of  Hon.  Associates. 
Hon.  Fellows  were  to  be  “ persons  unconnected 
with  building  as  a trade.”  They  had  no  vote, 
but  were  eligible  for  the  office  of  President. 
The  New  Charter  omits  the  quoted  words, 
and  so  does  not  exclude  persons  connected 
with  the  building  trade,  otherwise  eligible. 
Hon.  Associates  are  to  be  persons  of  “ position  ” 
or  of  “eminence,”  or  “experience”  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  “ not  professionaUy  engaged 
m practice  as  architects.”  This  permits  of 
architects  out  of  practice  being  elected.  The 
wording  is  new,  but  no  new  principle  is  intro- 
duced. Members  of  the  class  are  given  a 
right  to  vote,  subject  to  “ such  limitations  and 
restrictions  ” as  By-laws  may  prescribe,  and  in 
any  event  they  are  barred  from  voting  on  the 
making  of  By-laws,  and  from  holding  the  offices 
of  President,  Vice-President,  and  Honorary 
Secretary. 

The  new  class  of  Honorary  Fellows  is,  as 
we  have  suggested,  distinct  from  the  old  one. 

It  is  now,  speaking  in  general  terms,  for  the 
most  part  a class  of  patrons,— Members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  high  officers  of  State,  and  other 
illustrious  or  distinguished  persons  ” ; and 
members  of  this  class  are  eligible  as  President. 
No  Honorary  Fellow,  except  he  be  President, 
has  a right  to  vote,  but  he  is  only  excluded 
from  holding  the  offices  of  Vice-President  or 
Honorary  Secretary.  It  is  not  clear  on  what 
principle  “distinguished”  men  are  to  be 
elected  to  this  class,  rather  than  to  the  class 
reserved  for  men  of  “ position  ” and  “ eminence 
in  art,”  &c.  We  presume  some  very  clear 
distinction  will  be  made  in  practice,  or  heart- 
burning will  result. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Members  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Charter,  but  they 
have  long  been  known  to  the  Institute.  They 
may  not  be  British  subjects  nor  architects 
practising  within  the  British  Empire.  This 
class  at  present  contains  many  highly  dis- 
tinguished foreign  architects,  and*  the 
advantage  to  the  Institute  of  having  such 
correspondents  is  so  apparent  as  to  need 
no  comment.  Being  non-subscribers,  these 
members  are  excluded  from  voting. 

The  next  clause  (8)  gives  the  Council  power 
to  decide  conclusively  on  the  admissibility  or 
otherwise  of  candidates.  This  was  made  a 
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subject  for  strong  condemnation  at  one  of  the 
meetings,  but  on  reflection  it  must  commend 
itself  to  the  members.  As  was  pointed  out 
by  one  gentleman,  there  may  be  grounds  for 
the  rejection  of  a candidate  which  could  not 
be  stated  publicly  without  risking  an  action 
for  libel  or  unduly  injuring  the  candidate, 
and  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  fit  and  proper 
that  the  elected  Executive  should  deal 
with  the  matter.  In  America  the  election, 
not  of  candidates  only,  but  of  members, 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  corresponding  body  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  In  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
members  are  similarly  elected  by  the  Council, 
and  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  the  same 
applies  in  respect  of  those  members  who  do 
not  enter  by  examination.  The  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects’  Charter  is  thus  seen 
to  be  more  liberal  than  any  of  those  quoted, 
and  we  think  the  Institute  has  wisely  com- 
mitted the  nomviation  to  the  Council  alone, 
w’hilst  retaining  its  own  power  to  elect.  We 
trust,  however,  the  Council  will,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  responsibility  now  permanently  thrown 
on  them,  recognise  the  necessity  for  investi- 
gating the  candidates’  fitness  both  from  the 
honourable  and  technical  points  of  view,  and, 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  hands,  we  com- 
mend for  consideration  the  By-law  of  the 
American  Institute  in  regard  to  such  investi- 
gation. 

The  new  matter  in  this  section  closes  with 
a clause  entitling  subscribing  members  to  a 
certificate.  The  existence  of  this  will,  w’e 
believe,  be  of  service,  not  only  to  individual 
members,  but  to  the  Institute  itself. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  power  to 
create  additional  classes.  That  practical  eti'ect 
will  be  given  to  this  permission  follows,  we 
presume,  on  its  insertion.  It  is  a little  strange 
that  not  one  of  the  five  classes  enumerated  is 
open  to  the  admission  (except  they  be  eminent 
or  distinguished)  of  Borough  or  Local  Board 
Surveyors, — the  ‘‘District  Surveyors”  of  the 
provinces, — or  any  others  of  the  large  techni- 
cally “ ofiicial  ” class  with  whom  architects  are 
necessarily  always  in  contact,  and  it  must  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
individually  and  collectively  to  cultivate 
fraternal  relations  with  these  gentlemen. 

Sections  3 and  4 deal  with  the  Executive 
Council.  Section  5 of  the  Oi'iginal  Charter 
provided  for  the  President,  three  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  “ two  Secretaries,”  who,  with  not 
more  than  fifteen  nor  less  than  seven  other 
members,  were  to  form  the  Council.  The 
President  was  to  be  a Fellow  or  an  Hon. 
Fellow.  The  other  members  of  Council  were 
to  be  Fellows.  The  New  Charter  omits  the 
“ two  Secretaries,”  and  it  provides  for  the 
number  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  for  the  “one 
or  more  Hon.  Secretaries,”  and  for  the  other 
members  to  be  fixed  as  By-laws  may  prescribe. 
The  restrictions  as  to  the  classes  from  which 
the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretaries  are  to  be  taken  remain  as  before. 
The  first  noteworthy  change  here  is  that  only 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Institute  are  to 
have  seats  at  the  Council,  the  Secretary  being 
henceforth  one  of  the  officers  to  be  appointed 
and  dismissed  by  the  Council.  We  think  it 
highly  desirable  that  the  Secretary  should  be 
removed  from  the  always  possible  contingency 
of  a non-election,  and  that  he  should  have  one 
rather  than  two  sets  of  masters.  The  other 
changes  of  importance,  it  will  be  noted,  are  that 
not  only  is  the  number  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
Hon.  Secretaries,  and  other  members  left  open, 
but  the  “other  members”  are  not  as  before 
confined  to  the  one  class. 

Acts  of  the  Council  under  the  Old  Charter 
(Sec.  8)  were  valid  provided  not  less  than  three 
members  were  present.  No  qixorum  is  now’ 
defined,  that  being  left  to  the  By-laws.  The 
New  Charter  only  admits  the  validity  of  Acts 
“ provided  the  number  of  the  Council  be  not 
reduced  below  one  half  the  full  number 
prescribed  by  the  By -law’s,”  a decided  improve- 
ment. 

In  framing  the  By-laws  the  delicate  task  is 
thrown  on  the  Fellows  of  settling  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Council  and  the  quorum.  If,  as  is 
probable,  Associates  are  elected  to  the  Council, 


it  will  be  primarily  as  representatives  of  the 
junior  class,  and  we  think  whatever  proportion 
of  Fellows  to  Associates  is  fixed  for  the  Council 
itself  should  be  maintained  in  the  quorum.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Council  of  a 
large  body  has  to  deal  with  questions  involving 
wide  experience  and  mature  judgment,  qualities, 
speaking  broadly,  pertaining  to  the  senior  class 
in  any  body. 

We  now  come  to  another  matter.  By  Sec- 
tion 4 of  the  Original  Charter  “ general  meet- 
ings and  the  Council  ” had  the  entire  direction 
and  management  of  the  “ afi'airs  ” of  the  Insti- 
tute ; and  by  Section  8 the  Council  had  sole 
management  “ subject  to  the  powers  vested  in 
general  meetings  ” of  the  income  and  other 
affairs.  In  the  new  Section  4,  clauses  16  and  17, 
the  council  has  the  sole  management  of  the 
“affairs ’’and  the  application  of  the  “funds” 
(as  distinct  from  property)  for  the  purposes 
defined,  subject  to  By-laws.  The  control  of 
general  meetings  is  thus  superseded  by  that 
of  By-laws,  but  incidentally  the  control  is  still 
exercised  by  the  Fellows,  who  previously  had 
it  in  a different  form.  This  is,  as  far  as  the 
funds  are  concerned,  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  Section  6,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  later  on.  As  to  the  form  of  control,  that 
of  By-laws  is  more  definite  and  deliberate  than 
a mere  resolution  of  a meeting,  taken,  perhaps, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Of  course,  the 
By-laws  being  more  definite  will  require  careful 
consideration. 

The  Council  is,  without  control,  to  fix  fees 
and  apply  benevolent  funds. 

Section  5 gives  the  Council  power  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  and  connected 
with  examinations  throughout  the  British 
Empire. 

Power  is  given  to  the  Institute  to  grant 
“diplomas  or  certificates ” in  such  manner  as 
By-laws  may  prescribe.  These  are,  of  course, 
distinct  from  the  certificates  of  membership 
previously  referred  to. 

The  next  subdivision  (6)  treats  of  property. 

; Hitherto  this  has  vested  absolutely  in  the 
Fellows,  and  they  in  general  meeting  had  power 
to  dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased.  It  is  by  the 
new  Section  6 made  to  vest  in  the  Royal 
Institute  as  represented  by  its  subscribing 
members  (non-subscribing  members  being  by 
Clause  25  excluded  from  participation),  and  the 
disposition  of  it  or  any  part  of  it  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Council,  subject  to  a previous 
resolution  of  a general  meeting  (duly  confirmed) 
at  which  all  subscribing  members  can  vote. 
The  principle  of  this  change  is  sound,  as  all 
those  who  contribute  to  the  property  have 
equitable  rights  in  it  and  should  properly  have 
a voice  in  its  disposition.  But  the  manage- 
ment and  superintendence  of  the  property  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Council  alone, — a businesslike 
arrangement  having  its  parallel  in  the  trust 
committed  to  a Board  of  Directors. 

It  does  not  appear  by  this  section  that  the 
Council’s  management  of  the  property  is  to  be 
regulated  in  any  way,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  may  be  inferred  from  Section  4,  clause  16. 
In  any  event,  the  regulative  power  would  only 
rest  in  the  By-laws,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
Fellows,  who  frame  them. 

Clauses  23  and  24  are  amplifications  of  the 
original  preamble,  serving  to  particularise  the 
purposes  for  which  property  may  be  received 
and  held. 

Section  7 deals  with  general  meetings,  which 
by  a subsequent  interpretation  are  described  as 
“ordinary,  business,  special,  annual,  or  other- 
wise.” 

Under  this  heading  the  meetings  are  to  be 
held  “ at  least  ” once  a year,  and  otherwise  as 
By-laws  may  prescribe,  and  the  power  of 
members  to  “ requisition”  a meeting  is  noted. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  rights  of  the 
various  classes,  detailed  in  Clauses  27  to  31. 

Clause  32  ordains  the  mode  of  recording  the 
vote  of  the  Royal  Institute,  an  important 
definition  without  which  it  is  at  least 
questionable  by  what  authority  the  seal  of 
the  Institute  could  be  used.  We  notice  no 
provision,  as  is  usual,  for  the  custody  of  the 
seal  or  for  its  use,  either  in  this  clause  or  in  the 
“ matters  to  be  prescribed  by  By-laws.” 

Under  the  old  Section  4,  “the  majority  of 
members  ‘present,  and  having  a right  to  vote 


thereat,  had  to  decide  upon  the  matters  pro 
jounded  ” at  the  meeting.  The  new  clause 
eaves  the  decision  to  such  a majority  as  By- 
laws may  prescribe  “ of  those  members 
having  a right  to  vote  and  voting  at  such 
meetings.”  Presence  is  no  longer  essential, 
and  the  majority  is  of  those  persons  exercising 
their  right  to  vote.  The  casting  vote  of  course 
remains. 

By-laws  are  to  determine  whether  voting  is 
to  be  “ in  person,  by  proxy,  by  ballot,  by- 
voting  papers,  or  otherwise,”  but  we  have  little 
doubt  that  some  method  of  voting  by  absentees 
will  be  at  once  decided  on.  We  think  this 
right,  with  proper  safeguards.  A danger  to  be 
guarded  against  is  the  possibility  of  an  un- 
scrupulous use  of  this  machinery  for  personal 
or  party  purposes.  Thus,  a circular  asking  for 
votes  for  a particular  meeting  might  be  sent 
far  and  wide,  containing  ex  parte  statements  of 
an  alluring  kind  in  support  of  this  or  that 
policy  or  person.  At  the  meeting  the  fallacy 
of  the  statements  or  the  injurious  consequences 
of  their  adoption  could  and  would  be  exposed, 
but  this  exposure  could  not  infiuence  the 
votes  held  by  proxy.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
it  might  be  a By-law  that  the  decision  of  any 
meeting  should  be  held  in  abeyance  if 
challenged  by  a majority  of  those  present  and 
having  a right  to  vote,  and  the  question  should 
forthwith  stand  adjourned  until  a future  meet- 
ing, to  give  all  members  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  published  proceedings  at  the- 
original  meeting  and  forming  their  judgment 
thereon  : the  adjournment  to  cancel  the  proxy. 
This  need  only  apply  to  matters  held  by  the 
said  majority  to  be  of  urgent  importance. 

The  last  section  (8)  is  devoted  to  By-laws. 

The  Transition  Section  (No.  1)  states  that 
until  new  By- laws  “ to  be  prepared  as  ordained 
by  this  our  Charter  have  been  adopted  as  here- 
inafter provided,”  the  Royal  Institute  shall  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  original 
Charter  and  the  present  By-laws.  This  wording 
had,  when  the  draft  was  under  consideration 
at  the  last  meeting,  relation  to  an  elaborate 
clause  showing  how  and  when  the  new  By- 
laws were  to  be  prepared.  The  clause  has 
disappeared  (following  a suggestion  and 
reference  ordered  at  the  meeting),  but  the 
wording  of  the  Transition  Section  has  not  been, 
modified,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  applicable  to  the 
new  Clause  33,  which  does  not  ordain  any 
preparation,  but  simply  provide.?  that  the 
Institute  “ may  from  time  to  time”  make  and 
adopt  By-laws  not  repugnant  to  the  law  or 
inconsistent  with  the  Charter. 

Then  follows  a series  of  “matters  to  be 
prescribed  by  By-laws.”  The  list  omits  the 
subjects  of  “Management  by  the  Council”" 
and  “ Diplomas,”  both  specially  mentioned  in 
Section  4 (clauses  16  and  21  respectively)  as 
subject  to  By-laws. 

In  the  draft  settled  by  general  meetiog, 
there  was  a final  clause  in  these  words,  “ and 
generally  such  other  matters  as  may  from  time 
to  time  seem  requisite  for  the  better  execution 
of  this  our  Charter,  and  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  objects  of  the  Royal  Institute.”  If  greater 
brevity  were  desired,  the  end  could  have  been 
attained  by  adding  to  the  second  line  of 
Clause  34  the  words  ‘‘  among  other  things.”" 
We  trust  that  the  pointed  excision  of  the  one 
and  the  omission  of  the  other  taken  in  conj  unc- 
tion with  the  inelastic  wording  of  the  defining 
clause  cannot  be  held  inferentially  to  exclude 
from  the  By-laws  anything  for  which  provision 
is  not  otherwise  made  in  the  Charter. 

We  also  notice  the  omission  from  paragraph 
(a)  of  the  words  added  at  the  meeting  dealing 
with  “ mutual  professional  relations,”  This 
omission  is,  perhaps,  of  little  importance,  and 
the  question  may  have  been  held  to  be  one 
that  would  be  dealt  with  by  one  of  the 
“ standing  committees  ” for  which  provision  is 
made  in  paragraph  f. 

These  standing  committees  for  the  first  time 
appear  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Institute’s 
machinery.  They  are  likely  to  do  good,  and 
in  any  event  their  appointment, — already  an 
accomplished  fact, — bears  evidence  of  the 
vitality  of  the  guild. 

We  conclude  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
.last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  subjects 
I,  contained  in  the  list.  Paragraph  h contains 
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the  germ  of  what  is  popiilurly  called  “Federa- 
tion.” It  treats  of  the  “ relations  ” of  the 
Royal  Institute  to  branches  or  “other  societies 
having  kindred  aims  and  objects.”  Already 
the  Institute  has  made  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. Its  committee,  containing  representa- 
tives of  many  provincial  societies,  has  been 
sitting  for  some  time,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
from  an  announcement  at  the  last  meeting  that 
good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a scheme.  We,  of  course,  reserve  our 
judgment  entirely  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
until  we  see  it,  but  all  members  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  throughout  the  Empire  will 
be  glad  if  the  means  of  intercourse  among  them 
are  improved,  and  their  common  action  rendered 
possible, — if,  in  short,  the  seed  sown  in  an 
inconspicuous  corner  of  the  Charter  blossoms 
into  a great  tree,  under  whose  shelter  they  may 
have  a common  home,  and  the  art  they  love  so 
well  may  be  fostered  and  developed,  “ Usui 
civium,  decori  urbium.” 


A SANITARY  RETROSPECT.— IL 
|]N  their  sewerage  and  drainage  works 
' mo.st  of  the  towns  at  first  looked 
no  farther  into  the  question  than 

the  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 

sewage  at  the  nearest  practicable  outfall, — the 
river  or  _ any  stream  of  water,— the  main 
object  being  to  do  away  with  cesspools,  which 
were  sunk  a few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  into  which  the  refuse  liquids 
thrown  out  of  the  houses  found  their  way,  or 
rather  partly  so,  for  they  had  mostly  to 
meander  over  the  surface  in  irregular  channels. 
Cesspools  were  not  intended  to  contain  the 
liquids,  but  to  let  them  soak  away  into  the 
ground,  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
troublesome  to  empty.  After  the  ground  had 
become  thoroughly  permeated  with  these  foul 
liquids,  which  of  course  took  a long  time,  it 
was  found  that  they  had  polluted  the  water  of 
the  wells  to  an  alarming  extent.  All  sorts  of 
people,  it  was  found,  had  died  after  short 
illnesses  without  the, cause  being  apparent, 
until  by  diligent  inquiry,  and  by  comparing 
numerous  circumstances  one  with  another  it 
was  found  that  the  wells  from  which  these 
people  had  procured  water  were  contaminated, 
whereupon  they  [were  closed  and  the  pump- 
handles  taken  away.  How  many  persons 
were  enfeebled  to  one  who  died  was  not 
ascertained,  but  possibly  the  efi'ects  have 
lasted  to  this  day.  It  was  found  that  living 
in  foul  air  and  drinking  bad  water  produced 
sickness,  feebleness,  and  inability  to  work  ; 
probably  also  carelessness  of  the  quality  of 
the  work  done.  The  air  was  fouled  by 
exhalations  from  decomposing  refuse  on  the 
surface,  especially  where  the  houses  were  so 
crowded  together  that  the  air  was  stagnant  for 
long  periods  of  time  ; for  although  the  wind 
might  blow  freely  over  the  house-tops,  the  air 
took  long  time  to  get  into  motion  down 
below,  in  the  closed  courts  with  no  outlet  at 
the  farther  end  and  but  a small  archway  at 
the  entrance.  It  made  things  worse  that  the 
refuse  liquids  were  thrown  on  to  the  ground 
along  with  the  solid  refuse,  for  if  the  dry 
refuse  had  been  kept  dry  there  would  have 
been  but  little  exhalation  from  it,  but  by 
mixing  slop  water  and  all  together  the  vapour 
impregnated  the  atmosphere,  and  made  it 
most  unhealthy. 

So  the  foul  liquids  were  carried  off  by  drains 
and  sewers  to  any  outfall.  It  was  thought 
better  to  discharge  the  sewage  even  into  a 
river  than  to  leave  it  on  the  premises  of  houses, 
part  of  it  soaking  into  the  ground  and  the  rest 
evaporating,  except  a portion  which  was  now 
and  then  carried  off  by  rain  into  the  street 
drains  ; but  this  made  things  even  worse,  for 
the  drains,  which  had  been  formerly  laid  to 
carry  off  the  surface-water  of  the  streets,  were 
of  very  rough  construction,— although  they 
were  sometimes  called  sewers,  nevertheless, — 
and  the  sewage  left  behind  a deposit  of  black 
mud  which  could  not  be  got  at  by  the 
scavenger,  and  it  became  even  a greater 
pisance  there  than  on  the  surface,  for  part  of 
it  had  before  been  occasionally  carted  away. 

It  was  very  much  insisted  upon,  at  the  outset , 


of  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  towns,  that  the 
interior  of  sewers  should  be  even  in  form  and 
not  too  large,  and  that  where  large  sewers 
were  required  the  bottom  should  be  made 
smaller  than  the  upper  part,  in  the  form  of  an 
egg  in  cross  section,  so  that  the  flow  of  sewage 
might  be  as  much  as  possible  concentrated, 
which  would  make  it  pass  off  more  quickly 
than  when  spread  out  over  a wide  and  rou^h 
bottom.  ° 

To  this  end,  where  the  area  to  be  drained 
was  not  large,  pipes  were  advised  to  be  used 
for  sewers,  the  pipes  being  glazed  in  the  kiln 
during  the  process  of  burning,  by  which  the 
sewage  was  carried  off  much  more  cleanly. 

_ When  it  was  the  general  custom  to  make 
rivers  the  outfalls  of  sewers  the  evil  did  not 
appear  in  its  full  extent,  for  much  of  the 
black  fetid  mud  was  not  discharged  directly 
into  them,  but  lodged  in  certain  parts  of  the 
sewers  where  the  current  was  slight,  and,  there- 
fore, the  deposit  proportionately  great.  When 
left  undisturbed  long  enough  the  heavy  rain- 
storms carried  it  forward  from  time  to  time, 
but  at  all  other  times  the  appearance  of  the 
outfall  was  not  so  bad  as  it  would  have  been 
if  the  sewers  had  been  of  better  form  and  con- 
struction. The  rivers  were  in  fact  relieved  of 
some  degree  of  pollution  at  the  expense  of  the 
freshness  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  streets, 
under  which  so  much  of  this  black  mud  was 
spread  out.  It  was,  of  course,  attempted  in 
many  ways  to  lessen  this  air-pollution,  one  of 
which  was  to  prevent  filth  being  washed  into 
the  sewers  by  ordering  the  inhabitants  to 
remove  it  from  their  premises,  each  for  himself, 
and  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Public 
Health  Act  was  passed,  1848,  a Nuisance 
Removal  Act  was  passed,  and  another  in  the 
following  year,  in  substitution  for  a similar 
Act  which  had  been  passed  in  1846  ; but  these 
were  all  superseded  in  1855  by  a comprehensive 
Nuisance  Removal  Act,  and  a separate  one 
called  the  Disease  Prevention  Act,  introducing 
the  principle  of  cure  in  aid  of  that  of  prevention, 
by  providing  for  the  dispensing  of  medicines, 
guarding  against  the  spread  of  disease,  and 
affording  medical  aid  to  persons  afflicted  by  or 
threatened  with  epidemic,  endemic,  or  con- 
tagious disease.  These  Acts  did  not,  as  most 
others  for  local  government  had  done,  exclude 
the  metropolis. 

In  1855  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  created,  under  the  Metropolitan  Local 
Government  Act  of  that  year,  and  the  old  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  were  abolished.  All  these 
great  movements  are  traceable  to  the  action  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health.  In  1850  that 
Board  issued  a long  report  on  the  Metropolitan 
Water-supply,  followed  by  numerous  appen- 
dices and  documents.  They  pointed  out  the 
evils  of  drawing  water  from  the  Thames 
within  the  tideway,  where  it  was  exposed  to 
sewage  contamination  (for,  be  it  remembered, 
even  the  metropolis  discharged  its  sewage 
direct  into  the  river  at  that  time),  and  in  1852 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Act  was  passed, 
obliging  all  the  Thames  water  companies  to 
remove  their  intake  works  beyond  the  tideway, 
which  extends  as  far  as  Teddington  Lock. 

The  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company  had, 
indeed,  already  led  the  way  by  voluntarily 
removing  their  pumping  works  from  Belvedere 
Wharf,  Lambeth,  to  Thames  Ditton,  and  after 
the  Act  of  1852  all  other  companies  took  a 
similar  course.  These  were  the  Chelsea  Water- 
works Company,  who  took  tlieir  water  at 
Chelsea  Reach  ; the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Company,  whose  works  were  at  Battersea  ; 
the  West  Middlesex,  at  Hammersmith;  and 
the  Grand  Junction,  at  Kew  Bridge.  The 
East  London  Waterworks  Company,  who  took 
water^  from  the  river  Lea,  afterwards  also 
established  an  intake  on  the  Thames  above  the 
tideway.  The  New  River  Company  retained 
their  original  sources,  and  incorporated  with 
their  own  works  those  at  Hampstead-road. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  attribute  the 
removal  of  these  works  to  any  action  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health.  Great  companies, 
as  these  are,  are  public  bodies,  and  need  no 
interference  ; but  the  coincidence  of  the  move- 
ment with  the  existence  of  the  Board  may  be 
mentioned  as  a fact  of  the  time. 

Many  waterworks  bad  been  made,  besides 


those  of  the  metropolis,  for  commercial  reasons, 
each  one  under  its  own  Act  of  Parliament! 
A water  supply  to  a town  is  a measure  as 
essentially  sanitary  as  is  that  of  the  removal 
of  waste  water  and  other  refuse,  but  it  is  also 
one  of  convenience,  and  it  has  often  been 
comparatively  easy  to  move  a town  authoiity 
in  this  respect,  because  manufacturers  required 
a supply  of  water  for  trade  purposes.  But  in 
the  numerous  non-manufacturing  towns,  where 
the  powerful  advocacy  of  this  interest  did  not 
exist,  the  sanitary  requirement  has  often  been 
neglected.  Wells  and  pumps  were,  no  doubt, 
expensive  things  to  keep  in  repair,  but  the 
expenses  of  some  members  of  local  autho- 
rities were  not  beyond  their  means,  and 
for  the  multitude  there  w’ere  common  wells. 
The  water  in  the  well  of  a private  house, 
however,  even  in  the  same  town,  and  within  a 
stone’s-throwof  another  well,  may  be  of  much 
better  quality.  It  is  not  drawn  down  so  much 
as  is  the  water  of  a common  well,  and  being 
being  kept  up  at  all  times  nearly  to  its  highest 
possible  level,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  contamina- 
tion by  soakage  into  it  from  the  surrounding 
ground  as  is  one  which  supplies  a large  number 
of  people,  who  keep  the  ivater  down,  and  facili- 
tate the  soakage  into  the  well  of  whatever  foul 
water  surrounds  it ; and  wells  of  this  sort,  which 
continue  for  any  considerable  time  to  yield  the 
large  quantity  of  water  which  a numerous 
population  requires,  are  necessarily  sunk  in 
porous  ground,  for  otherwise  the  yield  of  water 
would  soon  come  to  an  end ; and  it  is  because 
the  porous  ground  at  once  yields  water  and 
permits  soakage  that  these  wells  are  improper 
sources  of  supply.  The  case  is  different  where 
a well  13  sunk  upon  a fissure  of  rock  which 
brings  water  from  afar.  Deep  wells  often  afford 
the  best  kind  of  water,  when  its  natural  hard- 
ness has  been  reduced,  and  when  this  is  caused 
by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  it  is  in  all 
chalk  waters,  it  is  easily  and  perfectly  removed 
on  the  large  scale,  without  injury  to  the  bright! 
ness  of  the  w-ater  by  the  process  invented  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Clark,  and  since  modified  by 
others.  ^ 

But  of  the  shallow  wells  in  gravel  in  towns 
where  the  overcharged  cesspools  had  no  other 
natural  drainage-outlet,  statistical  investiga- 
tions into  the  causes  of  illness  and  death 
proved  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  close 
some  of  them.  When  they  were  sunk  they 
were  not  surrounded  with  houses,  and,  pro- 
bably, answered  their  purpose,  but  in  the 
altered  circumstances  it  seemed  desirable  to 
procure  a supply  of  water  elsewhere,  even 
though  it  was  not  required  for  trade  purposes 
to  any  great  extent ; and  it  was  much  urged 
by  the  General  Board  of  Health  that  where 
sewerage  works  were  made  water  supply  should 
accompany  them.  It  would  have  been  useless 
to  urge  water  supply  without  drainage,  and 
equally  so  to  drain  houses  without  having 
first  provided  servers  with  which  they  mighr 
be  connected,  but  the  two  works  together 
seemed  very  desirable.  The  supply  of  water 
however,  has  always  been  looked  upon  more 
as  a self-paying  commercial  concern  than  in 
any  other  light,— as  a commodity  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a price. 

The  numerous  special  Acts  which  had  been 
passed  for  the  construction  of  waterworks  led 
to  a general  Waterworks  Clauses  Act  being 
passed  m 1847,  embodjing  most  of  the  clauses 
usually  inserted  in  these  separate  Acts,  so  that 
afterwards  this  Act  was  incorporated  with  each 
special  Act,  which  in  itself  related  only  to 
local  circumstances.  One  of  the  objects  which 
the  origin.ators  of  the  sanitary  movement 
seem  to  have  had  in  view  in  urging  the 
necessity  of  a water  supply  was  the  establish- 
ment of  public  baths,  and  the  Acts  passed 
between  1848  and  1848  enabled  inhabitants  of 
towns  to  supply  themselves  with  the  means  of 
cleanliness,  if  they  could  induce  the  local 
authority  to  put  the  Act  in  force,  the  preamble 
of  which  asserts  that  it  is  desirable,  for  the 
health,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  to  encourage  the  establishment 
therein  of  public  baths  and  washhouses  and 
open  public  bathing-places,  and  enacted  certain 
small  charges  to  the  labouring  population 
Elvers,  the  water  of  which  is  mostly  of  such 
small  degree  of  hardness  as  to  be  suitable  for 
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ordinary  bathing,  and  which  are  the  natural 
bathing-places  of  the  labouring  population, 
were  fouled  by  manufacturing  refuse  and  other 
refuse,  and  made  unfit  for  the  purpose.  If, 
then,  it  was  intended  to  provide,  at  a small 
charge,  a substitute  for  the  loss  of  these  places, 
it  was  a very  proper  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  offer  facilities  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
and  another  to  get  them  carried  out.  The  local 
authority  might,  “ if  they  think  fit,”  establish 
such  alternative  bathing- places,  but  the  expenses 
being  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  borough 
fund  the  local  authority  in  many  cases  left 
the  Act  in  abeyance,  perhaps  not  seeing  any 
sufficient  reason  why  people  should  be  pro- 
vided with  bathing-places  at  all,  and  forgetting 
that  the  rivers  had  been  rendered  unfit  f)r  the 
purpose,  not  by  those  whose  proper  bathing- 
places  they  were,  but  by  those  who  contributed 
to  the  borough  fund  and  held  the  key,  and  to 
whom  the  baths  and  wash-houses  were  of  little 
or  no  use.  Where  these  have  be^n  established 
and  afterwards  closed,  on  the  representations  of 
committees  that  they  did  not  pay,  or  for  other 
reasons  easily  found  or  asserted  to  exist  when 
there  was  no  desire  to  carry  out  the  Act  of 
Parliament  in  its  integrity,  the  bath-keepers 
and  subordinate  persons  employed  have  not 
been  encouraged  by  committees  to  keep  them 
open,  by  offering  no  hindrance  to  their  enjoy- 
ment by  those  who  could  pay  but  little.  One 
penny  each  person,  or  one  penny  for  several 
children,  was  all  that  the  local  authority  could 
charge  under  the  Act.  It  might  very  well  have 
been  enacted, — very  reasonably  enacted, — that 
free  bathing-places  should  be  substituted  for 
the  rivers  made  unfit,  but  at  that  time,  forty 
years  ago,  those  who  had  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  a town  committed  to  their 
hands  did  not  take  any  wide  view  of  aff’airs 
and  did  not  see  that  national  welfare  is  but  a 
multiple  of  that  of  every  locality.  In  1858  the 
functions  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  were 
transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Act 
Office,  that  Act  and  the  one  of  1848  being 
construed  as  one,  which  took  effect  in  all  places 
where  the  Act  of  1848  was  in  force.  The  Act 
of  1858  transferred  to  the  Home  Office  certain 
sanctions,  orders,  and  appeals,  which  had  been 
exercised  by  the  former  Board,  and  the  Local 
Government  Act  Office  was  made  a sub-depart- 
ment of  the  Home  Office  for  the  execution  of 
the  Act,  and  for  the  assistance  of  local  boards, 
and  became,  without  the  necessity  of  further 
legislation,  or  sanction  of  the  central  authority, 
capable  of  adoption  by  resolution  of  town 
councils  or  improvement  commissioners.  Local 
boards  might  take  lands  compulsorily,  under 
this  Act,  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  in  other 
respects  their  powers  were  greatly  extended. 
An  Amendment  Act  in  1861  provided  for  the 
«ost  of  proceedings  in  adopting  the  Act  of 
1858  ; and  another  Amendment  Act  of  1863 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  Act  of  1858  in 
places  of  less  than  3,000  population  ; and  in 
each  of  the  years  1860,  1863,  and  1866,  the 
Nuisance  Removal  Act  of  1855  was  amended. 
Sewage  continued  to  be  discharged  into  rivers, 
but  in  1865  a Sewage  Utilisation  Act  was 
passed,  enabling  local  authorities  to  dispose  of 
sewage  on  land,  and  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  pollution  of  streams,  and  in  1867 
another  Act  gave  powers  to  local  authorities  to 
dispose  of  sewage  beyond  their  own  districts, 
and  to  combine  with  adjoining  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  the  sewage.  This, 
however,  they  have  seldom  done. 


NOTES. 

S the  British  public,  and  those 
members  of  the  Legislature  who 
are  supposed  to  take  some  sort  of 
interest  in  architectural  subjects, 
seem  to  be  still  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
practical  results  of  the  proposed  “ restoration  ” 
of  cloisters  outside  Westminster  Hall,  and  their 
use  as  committee-rooms,  we  give  a small  plan 
of  the  Hall,  showing  how  the  flights  of  steps  to 
these  cloister  committee-rooms  will  obtrude  on 
the  hitherto-unbroken  area  of  the  Hall.  The 
projecting  steps  are  shown  at  A A,  and  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Pearson’s  plan  appended  to 
the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  West- 
minster Hall  “ Restoration  ” Committee.  One 


flight  of  steps  shoulders  up  against  one  side  of 
the  main  entrance  door,  the  other  projects  like 
a promontory  into  the  haU.  Westminster 
Hall  has  from  time  to  time  been  used  ^ as 
an  area  for  great  ceremonials  ; its  dignity 
and  symmetry  for  such  purposes  will  now 
he  destroyed.  Nearly  every  trace  of  the  sup- 
posed cloisters  had  disappeared  ; the  restora- 
tion is  almost  entirely  conjectural  ; the  use  of 
the  spaces  as  committee-rooms,  for  which  they 
are  inconvenient  in  approach  and  in  lighting, 
is  a mere  afterthought  to  pretend  a practical 
object  in  the  restoration,  which  in  reality  is  an 
archieological  architect’s  plaything  ; and  for 
such  a piece  of  sham  architecture  as  this  we 
are  to  have  the  interior  of  our  great  historic 
hall  permanently  disfigured.  Is  there  no 
jierson  in  authority  with  sufficient  common 
sense  to  stop  this  piece  of  absurdity  1 

The  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
contributes  a letter  (in  the  Times)  to  the 
Royal  Academy  controversy,  which  brings 
forward  pretty  strongly  one  point  to  which 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given,  viz.  : 
that  the  function  of  an  Academy  of  Arts  is 
not  limited  to  the  encouragement  and  illustra- 
tion of  one  art  only, — that  of  painting.  Mr. 
White  points  out  that  according  to  the  legal 
document  or  instrument  of  its  foundation  the 
Royal  Academy  is  to  have  a professor  of  archi- 
tecture, who  is  to  lecture  to  students  upon 
architecture  ; and  that  there  shall  be  a pro- 
fessor of  perspective  and  geometry,  who  shall 
give  regular  instruction  in  geometry  and  linear 
and  aerial  perspective,  the  projection  of 
shadows,  &c.  The  professorship  of  architec- 
ture, he  observes,  has  been  vacant  for  five 
years,  and  that  of  perspective  and  geometry 
for  twenty-six  years.  It  is  true  that  lectures 
on  architecture  have  been  given  in  a 
desultory  way  from  time  to  time  ; hut  the 
professorship  has  lapsed.  Mr.  White  draws 
also  an  instructive  contrast  between  the  com- 
position of  the  English  Royal  Academy  and 
the  French  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  ; the 
former  consisting  of  fifty-nine  painters,  seven 
sculptors,  five  architects,  and  two  engravers  ; 
the  latter  of  fourteen  painters,  eight  sculptors, 
eight  architects,  six  engravers,  and  four 
musicians,  these  being  always  kept  up  to  the 
same  proportion.  The  consec^uence  in  the 
English  Academy  has  been  that  art  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  painting  of  pictures,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  proper  study  and  recogni- 
tion of  other  forms  of  art ; and  when  there  is 
a vacancy,  a body  so  largely  composed  of 
painters  naturally  tends  to  the  election  of 
painters.  

QEYEN  months  and  a half  after  the  close  of 
^ the  year,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  con- 
trived to  publish  the  “Railway  Returns”  of 
1885.  The  length  of  railway  open  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  that  date  has  increased  in 
the  year  by  305  miles,  or  from  18,864  to 
19,169.  The  capital  paid  up  has  increased 
by  14,393,688/.  ; or  from  801,464,367/.  to 
815,858,055/.  The  gross  revenue  has  fallen 
from  70,522,643/.  to  69,555,774/.,  or  by 
966,869/.  The  working  expenses  have  fallen  , 
from37,217,197/.to  36,787,957/., or  by 429, 240/. 
They  bear  almost  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
revenue  as  they  did  in  1884,  or  52'77  per  cent, 
in  place  of  52'88.  And  the  final  outcome  of 
the  net  earnings  on  capital  has  fallen  from 
4-16  per  cent,  in  1884  to  4-02  per  cent,  in 
1885,  being  a lower  proportion  than  has  been 


found  to  e.xist  in  any  year  since  1866,  which 
was  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  1867, 
which  was  3‘91  per  cent.  The  highest  ratio 
recorded  in  the  Board  of  Trade  tables  was 
4'74  per  cent,  in  1872.  There  were  conveyed 
2,221,000  passengers  more  ; 2,201,000  tons  of 
merchandise  less  ; and  161,000  tons  of 
minerals  more,  in  1885  than  in  1884,  hut  as 
no  account  is  given  of  the  average  distance  in 
either  case,  little  useful  information  can  he 
elicited  from  the  statement.  It  appears, 
however,  that  upwards  of  2,000,000  more 
train  miles  were  run  in  1885  than  in  1884,  so 
that  in  railway  transport,  as  in  so  many  other 
industries,  more  work  appears  to  have  been 
done  for  an  equal  cost  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  The  increase  in  mineral 
tonnage  has  been  accompanied  by  a decrease 
of  over  a quarter  of  a million  sterling  in 
receipts,  but  here  again  the  absence  of  in- 
formation as  to  length  of  haul  leaves  the 
calculation  imperfect. 


WE  are  glad  to  notice,  from  the  returns  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
that  this  particular  trade  is  manifesting  a 
decided  tendency  to  revival  ; and  although  the 
productions  of  last  year  still  showed  a con- 
siderable excess  over  consumption,  yet  the 
lessening  of  stock  was  at  a much  greater  pro- 
portion than  it  has  been  for  some  years.  The 
resumption  of  railway  building  has  brought 
about  this,  so  far,  satisfactory  result ; and 
while  this  resumption  has  principally  taken 
place  in  the  shape  of  branch  lines,  there  are 
signs  of  new  and  important  undertakings 
springing  up  again,  particularly  in  the  newer 
states  and  territories  of  the  far  West.  It  is 
true  that  an  American  iron  boom  is  not  of  the 
same  immediate  interest  to  this  country  as  it 
used  to  be  when  we  supplied  the  majority  of 
the  rails  ; for  the  United  States  are  quite 
capable  of  supplying  themselves,  however 
many  miles  are  wanted.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
encouraging  to  find  the  depression  lifting  from 
such  a staple  industry,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  its  good  effects  radiate  towards  the 
English  markets. 


WITH  regard  to  the  competition  for  the 
proposed  new  Municipal  Buildings  for 
Edinburgh,  of  which  we  spoke  last  week,  we 
learn  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Lord  Provost’s 
Sub-Committee  on  the  new  Municipal  Build- 
ings, held  on  Monday,  communications  were 
submitted  from  a number  of  architects, — 
including  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  local  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation,— with  the  view  of  inducing  the 
Council  to  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
designs  of  the  architect  who  in  the  com- 
petition may  be  awarded  the  first  prize 
of  250/.  It  is  understood,  says  the  Scofs- 
vuin,  that  the  Corporation  are  not  likely 
to  adopt  such  a suggestion,  “ although  the 
intention  is  that  the  plans  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful competitor  will  be  selected  for  the  new 
buildings.”  In  the  meantime  the  matter  was 
remitted  to  Mr.  Morhara,  the  City  Architect, 
and  a small  committee,  for  further  considera- 
tion. We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  municipality 
persist  in  so  ill-advised  a course  as  that  attri- 
buted to  them. 


IN  regard  to  the  Saxon  Chapel  at  Deerhursfc, 
we  hear  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners have  declined  to  take  this  ancient 
building  in  hand,  but  have  expressed  them- 
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selves  willing  that  the  work  of  reparation 

should  he  undertaken  by  a responsible  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Accordingly  a committee  has  been  organised 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  substantial 
repair  of  the  fabric,  and  of  presenting  to  view 
as  far  as  is  practicable  its  ancient  appearance. 
Sir  William  V.  Guise,  Bart.,  has  been 
nominated  President,  and  the  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  names, — Mr.  J.  T. 
Agg-Gardner,  M.P.,  Cheltenham;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Baker,  Hasfield  Court  ; Rev.  W. 
Bazeley,  M.A.,  Matson  Rectory  ; Rev.  E.  J. 
Bower,  M.A.,  Charlton  Kings  ; Rev.  F.  E. 
Broome-Witts,  M.A.,  Norton  Vicarage ; Rev. 
G.  Butterworth,  M.A.,  Deerhurst  Vicarage  ; 
Rev.  E.  R.  Dowdeswell,  M.A.,  Bushley  Par- 
sonage ; Mr.  Samuel  H,  Gael,  Charlton 
Kings ; Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A.,  Glasbury 
House,  Clifton  ; Mr.  J.  Henry  Middleton, 
Cheltenham  ; Mr.  Algernon  Strickland,  Aj)- 
perley  Court ; and  Mr.  J,  Reginald  Yorke, 
Forthampton  Court, — will  be  glad  to  receive 
any  subscriptions  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
work.  A specification  has  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  which 
meets  the  api)robation  of  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  Collins  is  prepared  to  complete  the 
work  for  the  sum  of  1120^ 


fPHE  Belgian  architectural  journal,  VEmula- 
-L  Hon,  proposes  that  a united  exhibition 
should  be  made  of  the  designs  of  three  eminent 
Belgian  architects  not  long  since  departed,  to 
wit,  Poelaert,  Carpentier,  and  Neute.  The 
first-named  alone  is  known  much  of  in  England, 
owing  to  the  interest  excited  by  his  great 
building  the  Brussels  Law  Courts.  He  was 
a man  of  rare  and  remarkable  genius,  though 
a kind  of  genius  somewhat  outre,  and  disposed 
to  wander  too  much  from  the  logical'paths  of 
architectural  design,  at  least  as  far  ns  detail 
was  concerned.  UEmulation  styles  him  “the 
Gustave  Dore  of  architecture.”  His  great 
building  luay  be  described  as  a magnificent 
general  conception,  full  of  very  odd  and  often 
unsatisfactory  detail.  In  a certain  sense  the 
credit  of  this  work  must  be  shared  by  the 
large-minded  and  liberal  Government  which 


Men’s  Christian  Institute  (the  old  “Poly- 
technic ”)  was  opened  on  Wednesday  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  who  spoke  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  importance  of  elementary  scientific 
education.  The  collection  of  work  done  in 
the  classes  is  on  view  up  to  the  10th,  and  some 
of  the  young  men  are  at  work  in  the  room,  as 
affording  practical  examples  of  what  is  being 
iiueiui  yuverumenc  wnicn  taught  and  practised  in  the  establishment, 
gave  him  full  scope  for  his  genius,  instead  of  The  articles  exhibited  include  some  examples 
Cl  tting  down  all  au  architect  s chances  to  gratify  of  artistic  worlr,— wrought-iron,  wood-carving 
a miserable  spirit  ot  economv.  If  tbo  dpsianq  IkiUtt  i . 
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already  railed  off.  The  present  station  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  is  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  place,  and  the  line  is 
crossed  by  the  new  one  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  It  would  have  been  obviously  far 
more  for  the  public  convenience  that  there 
should  have  been  one  joint  station  on  the  site 
of  the  existing  one,  which  could  have  been 
made  without  difficulty.  This  would  also  be 
the  station  of  the  line  which  will  some  day 
connect  Rickmansworth  with  Uxbridge,  and 
the  Metropolitan  line,  if  extended  further  north- 
wards, could  have  run  along  this  line  and 
then  turned  away  up  the  valley  as  at  present 
projected.  Instead  of  this,  Rickmansworth 
will  have  two  stations, — always  a public  in- 
convenience,— and  the  High-street,  as  a site 
for  houses,  will  largely  be  destroyed  by  the 
proximity  of  the  new  line,  which  runs  parallel 
and  close  to  it. 
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plans,  without  superintending  the  building, 
would  be  entitled  to  a fee  of  175/.  The  invi- 
tation of  the  School  Board  is,  therefore,  that 
the  architect  they  are  pleased  to  select  is  to  be 
prepared  to  give  them  his  work  for  less  than 
one-third  its  value,  and  see  another  person 
carry  it  out.  We  hope  no  architect  of  ability 
will  have  anything  to  do  with  a competition 
on  these  terms.  Recently  a number  of  archi- 
tects have  undertaken  to  go  in  for  no  compe- 
tition unless  a professional  referee  is  appointed, 
and  the  promoters  of  competitions  have  been 
compelled  in  many  cases  to  bow  to  this  deci- 
sion. Let  the  architects  add  to  this  an  under- 
taking to  go  in  for  no  competition  unless  the 
successful  competitor  is  to  be  employed  on  the 
usual  terms,  and  this  kind  of  attempt  to  pick 
the  pockets  of  the  Profession  will  soon  be  put 
a stop  to. 


RESPECTING  the  movement  initiated  and 
carried  on  by  the  Plumbers’  Company 
for  the  registration  of  efficient  plumbers,  we 
have  been  asked  to  call  attention  to  the 
terms  of  an  advertisement  which  appears  in 
another  column,  as  it  seems  that  there  is  still 
much  misapprehension  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  registration  can  be  effected.  A 
perusal  of  clauses  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 of  the 
advertisement  in  question  will  serve  to 
remove  some  current  misstatements,  and  will 
afford  information  on  other  points.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  applications  for  registration 
continue  to  come  in  in  large  numbers,  and 
that  the  question  of  establishing  provincial 
centres  of  registration  is  not  being  forgotten. 

RHE  Ninth  Annual  Industrial  Exhibition  in 
J-  connexion  with  the  Polytechnic  Young 


a miserable  spirit  of  economy.  If  the  designs 
of  the  other  two  architects  named,  who  had 
not  the  same  chances,  are  at  all  equal  in 
interest_  and  originality  to  those  of  Poelaert, 
the  exhibition  ought  to  be  well  worth  carrying 


A PROCESS  for  protecting  masonry  against 
JA.  the  infiuences  of  rapid  changes  of  the 
weather  is  being  applied,  by  the  Brick  and 
Stone  Waterproofing  Company  of  New  York, 
to  the  obelisk  in  Central  Park,  which  has 
suffered  serious  injury.  The  surface  of  the 
stone  is  carefully  cleaned,  and  all  loose 
particles  of  stone  are  removed.  During  dry 
weather  the  stone  is  heated  by  small  charcoal 
stove.'’,  indented  portions  by  benzine  lamps,  up 
to  about  i3°R,,  and  at  once  saturated  with  a 
hot  liquid,  consisting  of  paraffin,  creosote,  .and 
turpentine.  The  liquid  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  A mixture  of  1 part  by 
weight  of  creosote  and  4 parts  of  turpentine 
IS  first  boiled.  Then  25  parts  of  paraffin, 
heated  up  to  boiling-point,  are  added.  This 
mixture  solidifies  at  48°  R.,  and  has  conse- 
quently to  be  applied  in  a hot  state  to  the 
heated  surface,  into  which  it  enters,  according 
to  its  porosity,  2-5  to  5 centimetres.  In  cool” 
ing  the  liquid  solidifies,  and  forms  a thin  coat- 
ing, which  protects  the  stone  against  water 
as  well  as  the  destructive  effects  of  the  large 
quantities  of  acids  present  in  the  atmosphere 
of  large  industrial  towns.  The  coating  remains 
smooth,  and  prevents  the  adhesion  of  dirt  and 
soot. 

fPIIE  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Extension  have  now  reached  Rickmans- 
■worth,  and  the  eccentricities  of  railway  com- 
petition are  already  strikingly  exemplified. 
The  new  line  runs  immediately  at  the  back  of 
the  main  street,  for  which  purpose  various 
houses  have  had  to  be  demolished.  The  site 
of  the  station  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  is 


inlay,  &c.,  which  are  creditable  in  design 
and  execution,  but  the  purely  mechanical 
work  appears  to  be  the  best  in  its  kind.  The 
fees  for  the  various  classes  are  very  low,  and 
the  whole  Institute  owes,  we  believe,  a great 
deal  to  the  practical  liberality  of  Mr.  Quintin 
Hogg,  who  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  thus 
affording  opportunity  to  youths  of  the  poorer 
class  to  gain  technical  instruction  which, 
according  to  our  present  educational  system 
and  ideas,  they  have  little  chance  of  getting 
in  our  public  elementary  schools.  ° 

An  architect  has  sent  us  the  conditions  of 
competition  for  the  Sunderland  School 
Board  Schools,  which  is  another  charming 
example  of  the  ideas  of  treating  the  Profession 
which  seem  to  animate  the  gentlemen  who 
draw  up  conditions  of  competition.  The  Board 
offer  premiums  of  50/.,  20/.,  and  10/.  for  the 
three  designs  respectively  which  shall  be  placed 
first  in  order,  and  then  proceed  to  say: — 

“ The  design  selected  for  the  first  prize  of  50/.  to 
become  the  absolute  property  of  the  School  Board, 
an'l  to  bo  used  by  them  or  not,  as  they  think  fit, 
without  payment  of  any  further  or  other  commission 
or  allowance  whatsoever.  The  Board  do  not  bind 
themselves  to  employ  the  author  of  the  design 
selected  for  the  first  prize  to  superintend  the  building 
of  the  said  schools  if  constructed  upon  his  design, 
and  they  hold  themselves  free  to  employ  any  other 
person  for  that  purpose.” 

This  kind  of  statement  is  now  becoming  a 
constant  factor  in  instructions  to  competing 
architects,  and  the  Profession  ought  to  make  a 
firm  stand  against  it.  It  amounts  to  this  : in 
the  first  place,  no  architect  who  is  worth  any- 
thing cares  to  plan  and  design  a building  for 
another  man  to  carry  out;  secondly,  supposing 
that  he  is  willing  to  do  so,  he  is  entitled, 
according  to  the  usual  scale  of  professional 
charges,  to  a commission  of  24  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  the  building.  In  the  case  under 
notice  it  is  proposed  to  spend  7,000/.  on  the 
school,  so  that  the  architect  who  furnished  the 


THE  TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  ROMANS.* 

Among  the  many  varying  works  of  that 
remarkable  race  of  men,  the  ancient  Romans, 
there  is  a class  of  monuments  which  they  may 
be  said  to  have  originated,— a class  which  was 
entirely  the  outcome  of  their  martial  spiidt,  or 
of  their  recognition  of  actions  rendered  for  the 
good  of  the  state, — their  triumphal  arches. 

Their  temples,  their  circuses,  the  arrange- 
ment as  well  as  the  adornment  of  their  homes, 
had  their  beginnings  in  the  civilisation  of 
Greece;  their  theatres  and  their  arts  of 
engineering  and  construction  had  alike  their 
origin  in  that  favoured  country.  These  circum- 
stances have  to  be  remembered  when  we  look 
upon,  say,  the  Coliseum ; or  upon  some  long 
stretch  of  Roman  road;  or  upon  an  equally,  if 
not  more  conspicuous,  aqueduct;  and  we  may 
be  inclined  to  consider  that  the  amphitheatre, 
the  road,  or  the  water-supply,  is  the  class  of 
monument  which  of  itself  more  truly  reveals 
the  genius  of  the  Latin  race.  Would  we  study 
aright  the  spirit  of  this  wonderful  people,— 
which  may  hardly  be  said  to  have  passed  away 
from  the  men  of  to-day,  so  much  does  it  yet  live 
in  onr  midst, — we  must  study  all  their  works. 
If  we  would  shorten  the  study,  we  can  obtain 
the  most  ready  insight  by  the  consideration  of 
the  single  class  of  triumphal  arches. 

A moderate  amount  of  research  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  these  arches  still 
remaining  is  very  considerable,  far  more  so  than 
many  casual  observers  may  anticipate ; and 
although  the  task  would  be  a very  laborious  one 
to  make  an  entire  catalogue  of  all  existing 
or  known  specimens,  yet  reference  to  the  most 
important  of  those  remaining  will  furnish  in- 
structive results. 

Perhaps  the  policy  of  the  wise  fathers  of  the 
Roman  people  was  never  better  exercised  than 
in  fostering  the  martial  spirit  of  its  sons,  and 
when  so  much  was  done  to  render  rewards  to 
all  who  had  served  their  country  well  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Crowns  and  rewards  were 
bestowed  on  the  brave  soldiers  who  had  sus- 
tained the  prestige  of  their  city  and  country  on 
some  hard-fought  fight ; while,  above  all,  the 
honour  and  applause  rendered  to  the  heroes  on 
their  return  from  war  was  freely  and  unstintedly 
lavished.  It  was,  in  fact,  a part  of  the  national 
spirit  to  recognise  at  its  proper  worth  all  acts 
of  bravery  and  endurance  undertaken  or  suffered 
by  the  army.  How  many  a stubborn  fight  was 
won,  and  difficult  campaign  carried  to  a sac- 
cesafnl  end,  by  the  hope  of  the  reward,  the 
hearty  applanse  of  the  assembled  multitudes 
welcoming  back  their  victorious  troops  ! How 
many  pens  have  described  the  joy  of  the  city, 
the  ringing  cheers,  the  outbursts  of  enthusiasm 
of  the  citizens,  as  the  toil-worn  soldiers  slowly 
marched  through  the  marble  streets  of  the 
Imperial  City! 

The  “triumphs”  granted  by  official  decree 
were,  by  policy  and  by  the  outcome  of  the 
national  spirit,  the  highest  reward  that  could 
be_  rendered  by  the  Senate  to  the  victorious 
chief ; and  the  simple  arrangements  which  were 
adopted  in  the  early  days  of  the  city,  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic,  were  doubtless  as  eagerly 
coveted,  and  the  chief’s  arm  was  as  much 
nerved  to  exertion  to  attain  the  reward,  as  were 


* We  propose  in  this  and  the  next  three  numbers  1 
accompany  these  notes  on  the  Triumphal  Arches  b 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  principal  examples.  With  tfc 
exception  of  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Sererus,  the  view  an 
details  of  which  are  from  Qailhabaud,  these  iUnstratio: 
will  be  reproductions  from  some  hue  and  now  scan 
Italian  and  French  engraTinge.  which  have  an  artistic  valt 
of  their  own,  independent  of  their  illnstralive  use. 
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those  of  the  generals  of  later  timea  when  greater 
display  was  used. 

Indeed,  the  occasion  of  a “ triumph”  very  soon 
hecarae  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the 
overweening  signs  of  Roman  love  of  conquest 
and  power.  Thus,  the  processions  were  made 
of  vast  length;  trophies  of  all  kinds  were 
multiplied  and  introduced ; representations 
of  the  cities  and  towns  captured  were  borne 
aloft  by  the  soldiers ; works  of  art ; the  noblest 
statues  of  Greece  and  Asia ; camels,  elephants, 
and  many  other  beasts  from  the  far  East ; 
captive  kings  of  renown;  gold,  silver,  images  of 
the  gods  captured  in  the  cities,  all  served, 
with  long  lines  of  prisoners,  to  swell  the  Roman 
triumph.  The  treatment  of  the  prisoners  taken 
in  war  was  the  most  brutalising  feature  of  these 
processions.  Were  they  ever  so  brave  or  noble, 
these  vanquished  foes  were  exposed  to  the 
insults  and  execrations  of  the  lowest  of  the 
Roman  population,  and  the  lives  spared  that 
the  captives  might  take  a part  in  the  show, 
were  frequently  taken  with  more  or  less  cruelty 
ns  soon  as  the  procession  was  at  an  end.  It  is 
recorded  that  to  so  great  an  extent  was  the 
procession  swelled  that  one  day  alone  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  arrangements.  The  triumph 
of  Sulla  lasted  two  days,  and  that  of  ^milius 
Paulus,  awarded  for  the  victory  over  Perseus, 
lasted  three  days. 

The  victor  to  whom  the  triumph  had  been 
accorded  would  assemble  bis  troops  outside  tbe 
gate  of  the  city  by  which  entrance  was  to  be 
obtained,  which  was  gaily  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  and  here  the  procession  would  be 
marshalled.  Then,  at  tbe  porta  triumphalif!, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  it  would  be 
met  by  tbe  civil  magistrates,  who  would  take 
the  head  of  the  procession,  lictors  with  their 
axes  keeping  the  opening  through  the  crowds 
of  applauding  spectators.  Then  would  follow 
the  tibicines,  tbe  best  of  the  captured  booty, 
models  of  the  cities,  pictures  of  the  battles 
won,  statues  of  river  gods,  or  such  like,  either 
carried  by  soldiers  with  crowns  of  victory,  or, 
where  possible,  born©  aloft  on  the  points  of 
lances.  Some  of  these  are  actually  represented 
upon  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  arches  which  remain, 
and  will  be  noted  hereafter.  Then  would  follow 
the  oxen  for  sacridee,  having  gilded  horns, 
with  attendants  and  priests.  Following  these, 
were  placed  groups  of  musicians,  singers,  A'c. ; 
and  lastly,  the  hero  of  the  triumph,  clad  in  tbe 
toga  picta  and  the  tunic  taken  for  the  occasion 
from  off  the  statue  of  awful  Jupiter  within  the 
temple  of  the  Capitol.  The  triumphal^  chariot 
was  drawn  by  four  horses,  althoogh  in  some 
cases  other  animals  appear  to  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  the  hero  stood  in  it  to  receive  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  while  a servus 
puhlicus  stood  behind  him  holding  the  corona 
triumphulis  above  his  head.  The  course  of  the 
procession  was  past  temples  and  baths,  along 
the  Sacred  Way,  through  the  Forum,  to  the 
Capitol,  the  course  being  planned  to  enable  it 
to  be  seen  by  the  largest  number  of  the  multi- 
titudes  present.  On  arrival  at  the  Temple  of 
the  Capitolina  Jupiter,  the  oxen  were  sacrificed 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  before  the  altar, 
and  presented  as  an  offering  to  the  god  who 
had  rendered  victory  to  tbe  arms  of  Rome, — a 
touching  and  beautiful  act  of  which  heathendom 
might  be  proud.  Festivities  and  other  re- 
joicings closed  tbe  day  to  tbe  victors,  but  not 
to  the  captives. 

Originally  the  triumphs  were  awarded  by 
the  Senate,  not  only  to  the  Dictators  chosen 
to  command  in  times  of  danger,  but  to  Consuls 
and  Prmtors,  and,  in  later  times  of  the  Republic, 
Legates  also  were  permitted  to  enter  the  city 
in  trinmph,  permission  being  granted  to  men 
of  the  latter  rank  if  they  had  commanded 
independently  and  had  brought  a victorious 
army  to  the  Capitol  from  their  own  province, 
the  slaying  of  5,U00  enemies  being  deemed  a 
sufficient  service  rendered  to  the  state  to 
warrant  the  granting  of  the  much  - coveted 
honour.  Unhappily  for  Rome,  the  day  came 
at  length  when  the  jealousy  of  the  emperors 
would  not  allow  of  even  tbe  temporary  honour 
being  rendered  to  a subject  which  a triumph 
afforded,  and  they  were  accorded  to  the 
emperors  only,  the  last  triumph  obtained 
being  that  of  Octavius,  after  the  battle  in 
■which  Antony  was  so  signally  defeated.  The 
triumphs  which  follow  may  have  been  cele- 
brated with  no  diminution  of  pomp  ; indeed,  it 
is  on  record  that  each  succeeding  one  was 
made  more  imposing  than  its  predecessor. 
More  than  ever  were  the  streets  decorated 
with  trappings  and  bangings  ; more  than  before 


were  sacrifices  rendered  in  tbe  temples  blazing  ^ 
with  lights  and  fragrant  with  incense.  More ' 
than  before  were  the  notable  captives  paraded 
in  tbe  processions,  with  all  the  gorgeous 
display  of  tbe  treasures  of  the  conquered 
countries. 

But  still  the  free  martial  spirit  of  the  older 
days  no  longer  existed,  the  applause  was  not 
earned  by  one  of  the  people,  bat  was  rendered, 
it  may  be,  to  some  emperor  whose  share  of  the 
campaign  had  been  of  the  smallest,  and  who 
was  standing  in  the  place  and  instead  of  the 
generals  who  were  worthy. 

It  is  to  these  later  timea  and  ceremonies  that 
the  triumphal  arches  we  are  about  to  describe 
belong.  At  first,  doubtless,  tbe  arches  erected 
were  of  a temporary  festal  character,  erected 
for  the  occasion  and  removed  subsequently. 
Later,  the  emperors  sought  to  perpetuate  their 
triumphs  for  all  time  by  the  erection  of  costly 
arches  in  marble  or  stone,  built  in  a manner  to 
survive  the  flight  of  time  and  the  war  of 
elements.  While,  as  we  have  said,  the  triumphal 
arch  is  the  outcome  of  the  Roman  habits  and 
requirements,  so  is  the  architectural  design  of 
these  structures  essentially  Roman  and  not 
Greek  in  its  form  and  treatment.  Diversified 
as  they  are,  built  as  they  may  be  in  varying 
positions  and  under  different  conditions,  they 
yet  indicate  the  great  difference  that  exists 
between  the  works  of  the  one  people  and  the 
other  to  so  marked  a degree  that  in  no  instance 
known  to  ns  could  any  one  example  be  taken 
for  a Greek  rather  than  a Roman  work.  They 
have  the  semicircular  arch  and  the  vault  in  a 
marked  manner  not  found  in  Greek  works ; 
columns  are  introduced,  and  all  the  subordina- 
tions of  architrave,  frieze,  and  comice  ; yet  these 
latter  features  are  applied  rather  than  being 
used  structurally  as  the  Greeks  would  have  used 
them;  ornament  is  introduced  with  no  sparing 
hand,  and  sculpture  occupies  a very  prominent 
position, yet  it  is  used  as  figured  work  neverwas 
by  tbe  Grecian  artists. 

Among  the  numbers  of  triumphal  arches 
which  remain  to  us  there  are  those  at  Rome 
which  call  fur  special  notice,  and  there  are  also 
others  in  the  Roman  provinces,  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  belong 
essentially  to  tbe  same  class,  and  were  called 
triumphal  arches  by  the  Romans  themselves, 
although  they  have  no  relation  to  the  proces- 
sions such  as  we  have  described  in  the  Roman 
metropolis  itself. 

References  exist  in  the  old  Latin  writers  to 
several  arches  which  once  existed  in  Rome,  but 
which  have  now  passed  away  ; and  interesting 
as  may  be  the  considerations  of  tbe  archi- 
tectural designs  of  these,  their  position,  Ac.,  and 
the  fe'w  notices  relating  to  them  which  we  may 
glean  from  representations  on  coins  and  other 
records,  yet  the  consideration  of  the  actual 
works  remaining  may  be  the  best  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  this  inquiry.  The  Arch 
of  Titos  claims  our  first  attention  (see  litho- 
graph illustration),  since  it  is  tbe  oldest  of 
the  three  special  arches  which  most  parti- 
cularly merit  remark  ; but  it  is  not  that 
which  is  nearest  in  position  to  the  CoUsenm, 
at  the  entrance,  to  speak  generally,  of  the  Sacred 
Way  through  the  Forum  up  to  the  Capitol. 
It  was  erected,  as  is  so  well  known,  to  com- 
memorate the  Jewish  victories  of  Titus,  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  Vespasian,  but  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  completed  until  the  time 
of  his  successor,  Domitian,  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  not  the  identical  arch  beneath  which  Titus’s 
procession  passed,  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  it  has  taken  the  place  of  only  a tem- 
porary structnre.  Indeed,  the  beauty  of  the 
sculptures  and  the  richness  of  the  design  at 
once  attest  that  this  is  no  building  erected  in 
haste.  The  date  of  its  erection  would  prepare 
ns  to  find  a design  of  simple  grace  and  propor- 
tion, and  we  are  not  disappointed.  A single 
central  archway  flanked  by  two  columns  on  each 
side,  half-engaged  only,  passes  through  the 
pile,  the  vault  of  which  is  coffered,  the  panels 
being  filled  with  boldly-carved  foliage  of  great 
beauty.  The  sides  of  tbe  arch  are  ocenpied  by 
the  sculptured  panels  containing  tbe  reference 
to  the  momentous  events  at  Jerusalem  which 
have  given  to  this  arch  such  peculiar  interest. 
The  sculpture  represents  one  of  the  groups  of 
soldiers  of  the  triumph  of  Titus,  doubtless  as 
they  appeared  on  the  occasion,  bearing  the 
sacred  seven-branched  candlestick  and  other 
vessels  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  the  triumphal  car,  with  Titus 
standing  to  receive  tbe  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude, crowned  by  a winged  Victory,  having  palm 


branches,  while  the  genius  of  the  city  of  Rome 
leads  the  way.  These  two  spirited  groups  are 
sensibly  put  in  a position  where,  instead  of 
being  borne  aloft  to  meet  the  violence  of  the 
elements,  they  are  sheltered  by  the  arch  of  the 
vault.  The  order  is  composite,  and  the  work  of 
great  beauty ; the  frieze  is  filled  with  sculptured- 
figures,  doubtless  intended  to  represent  other 
portions  of  the  procession,  for  there  are  the 
oxen  for  the  sacrifice,  the  soldiers,  the  figure  of 
the  river  god,  Jordan,  and  many  others.  When 
we  regard  the  beauty  of  the  work,  it  is  painful 
to  consider  the  loss  occasioned  by  tbe  hand  of 
man  rather  than  the  violence  of  time,  and  _we 
are  reminded  of  the  wretched  vandalism  which 
had  rule  over  the  superb  monuments  of  Rome 
in  Medimval  times.  Old  engravings  show  but 
too  forcibly  the  treatment  to  which  this  fine 
arch  had  been  subjected.  Its  lateral  portions 
were  demolished,  and  the  whole  was  encased  in 
a mass  of  barbarous  brickwork,  forming  a part 
of  one  of  the  fortified  houses  of  some  Roman 
family.  All  this  has  fortunately  at  last  been 
swept  away,  and  the  sides  are  rebuilt.  The 
difference  of  appearance  between  tbe  old  work 
and  the  new  being  still  apparent  after  the 
sixty  years  that  have  intervened,  the  student 
can  thus  fortunately  distinguish  between  wbat 
is  original  and  wbat  is  added.  The  old  design 
is,  however,  recovered  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. And  as  an  example  of  Roman  work  of 
the  best  and  purest  period,  the  Arch  of  Titus  is 
deserving  of  the  most  careful  study.  The 
material  is  white  marble. 

Next  in  date,  close  to  the  Capitol,  is  the  fine 
Arch  of  Lucius  Septimius  Severus,  of  which 
we  reproduce  here  the  illustration  from  Gail- 
habaud’s  “ Monumens  Anciens  et  Modernes.” 
It  was  erected  to  commemorate  his  foreign  wars, 
and  may  be  studied  as  an  example  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  beauty  of  detail  and  tbe  excellence 
of  workmanship  which  had  occurred  in  the 
short  period  of  about  a hundred  years  sub- 
sequently to  the  erection  of  the  arch  of  Titus. 
Tbe  design  shows  a grandiose  mass,  doubtless 
inspired  by  some  one  or  another  of  the  older 
archeswhichhave  perished.  It  consists  of  a bold 
central  opening,  and  two  side  arches,  there 
being  four  wholly-detached  composite  columns, 
each  worked  out  of  a single  block  of  marble, 
mounted  on  pedestals  on  each  side.  The  frieze 
is  plain,  but  architrave  and  cornice  are  over- 
loaded by  carved  members.  There  is  a large 
attic  entirely  ocenpied  from  flank  to  flank  by 
the  lengthy  inscription  of  deeply-sunk  lettering, 
once  filled  in  with  bronze,  that  material  so 
lavishly  used  in  Roman  works  for  this  purpose, 
and  for  many  others.  An  abundance  of 
Bcnlpture  covers  the  monument.  Winged 
Victories  are  represented  as  inscribing  upon 
shields  in  attitudes  not  unlike  what  some  have 
rendered  as  the  correct  design  of  the  Victory  (as 
they  would  call  it)  of  Brescia,  while  the  whole 
of  the  wall  space  above  the  side  arches  is 
covered  with  representations  of  battles  and 
sieges,  arranged  in  parallel  lines  one  above  an- 
other. Winged  Victories  holding  trophies  fill 
in  the  spandrels  of  the  large  arch,  the  sides 
of  the  monument  are  plain,  indicating  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  seen  in  front.  The  internal 
sides  are  also  plain,  but  the  arched  roof  is  finely 
coffered.  Old  engravings  show  that  this  arch 
was  also  fortified,  the  more  modern  buildings 
being  bnilt  above  tlie  attic,  along  which  ran  a 
row  of  battlements.  These  have  been  removed 
long  since,  and  in  1803  Pius  VII.  had  the 
earth  which  had  accumulated  for  centuries 
from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  above  the  base  of 
the  arch,  removed  to  its  original  level,  and 
a protecting  wall  of  enclosure  erected  around  it. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Sacred  Way  closest 
to  the  Coliseum,  and  in  advance  of  the  Arch 
of  Titus  in  position,  is  the  magnificent  Arch  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine.  Its  design  is  not 
nnlike,  to  speak  generally,  that  of  the  Arch  of 
Severus,  since,  like  it,  itconsisls  of  a fine  central 
archway  and  two  lateral  smaller  ones.  There 
are  four  Corinthian  columns  on  each  face,  tbe 
cornices  being  mitred  around  them,  and  these 
support  heavy  pedestals,  with  statues,  the 
pedestals  being  much  wider  than  the  columns. 
The  inscription  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
it  occupies  the  compartment  of  the  tall  attic 
over  the  central  archway.  The  attic  is  con- 
tinued over  the  side  arches,  and  filled  in  with 
quadrangular  panels  of  sculpture,  representing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  while 
other  subjects  also  relating  to  Trajan  and  not 
to  Constantine  ocenr  in  the  circular  panels  over 
the  side  arches  and  in  the  numerous  friezes. 
The  inscriptions  on  this  arch,  like  that  of  eo 
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many  otter  Koman  monuments,  were  formed 
of  bronze  letters,  but  now  only  the  deeply-cnt 
channels  for  tbe  bronze  remain.  The  arch  was 
formerly  bnried  to  a considerable  depth,  bat  it 
was  repaired  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
XII.,  and  excavated  to  its  original  level.  This 
Pope’s  idea  of  the  needs  of  the  building  were 
somewhat  remarkable,  since  one  of  the  eight 
beautiful  yellow  marble  columns  was  taken 
away  by  him  for  re-erection  in  the  Chnrch  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  and  another  of  white  marble 
substituted. 

The  appearance  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine 
has  occasioned  a discussion  of  no  little  interest. 
The  greater  portion  of  its  sculptures,  its 
columns,  cornices,  and  the  central  arch,  are  of 
earlier  date,  and  refer  to  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  They  are  evidently  a portion 
of  an  earlier  building,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  triumphal  arch  which  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  Trajan’s  Forum,  while  some 
authorities  believe  that  they  are  portions  of  two 
earlier  arches,  instead  of  one.  An  examination 
of  tbe  earlier  parts  shows,  however,  that  the 
design  of  which  they  now  form  a portion  could 
not  ever  have  been  very  different  from  what 
it  is  at  present.  The  eight  columns,  four  on 
each  side,  the  scalptures  over  the  side  arches, 
the  arrangement  of  the  cornice,  formed  of  the 
more  ancient  work,  all  point  to  a design  as  wide, 
at  any  rate,  as  the  present,  and  all  referring  to 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  These  portions  are  mixed 
up  and  eked  out  with  the  portions  of  more 
recent  and  poorer  work,  which  have  been 
referred  to,  relating  to  tbe  Emperor  Constan- 
tine. Broad  pilasters  have  been  added  to  caps 
too  narrow  for  them,  bases  have  been  cut  down 
to  accommodate  them  to  other  plinths,  and 
other  works  of  alteration  are  apparent  here  and 
there.  The  occurrence  of  so  mnch  original 
work  is,  however,  sufficient  to  give  good  reason 
for  the  belief  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  arch 
is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  its 
proper  position,  and  that  the  interpolation  of 
tbe  later  work  was  but  as  a matter  of  repair, 
and  to  adapt  it  for  use  for  the  triumph  of  Con- 
stantine on  its  being  rebuilt  on  its  present  posi- 
tion. The  inscription,  too,  does  not  preclude 
the  belief  that  other  processions  may  have 
passed  beneath  it,  prior  to  that  of  Constantine 
himself.  This  monument,  the  first  erected  after  1 
the  conversion  of  the  Empire  to  Christianity, — 
erected  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  vic- 
tory rendered  to  him  over  ilaientius, — is 
remarkable  from  tbe  fact  that  neither  the  cross 
nor  the  Labarnra,  the  sacred  sign  said  to  have 
been  seen  by  Constantine  in  the  heavens,  and 
which  he  accepted  as  the  presage  of  victory, 
does  not  appear  anywhere  among  the  numerous 
carvings  or  devices.  This  is  tbe  more  remark- 
able, since  it  was  so  soon  after  used  as  a badge 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  being  emblazoned 
in  purple  and  gold.  Although  used  for  the 
triumph,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  event 
was  a direct  infringement  of  the  usual  rules 
of  such  an  honour;  for  the  foe  defeated  was 
not  a foreign  enemy,  but  the  victor’s  former 
colleague. 

D’Agincourt  has  drawn  an  interesting  parallel 
showing  the  relation  of  the  design  and  execution 
of  the  Arch  of  Severus  to  that  of  Constantine. 
In  the  period  of  time  that  had  elapsed  between 
the  erection  of  the  two  arches,  the  condition  of 
Roman  art  had  still  further  degenerated.  The 
arch  of  Scvenis  is  overloaded  with  ornament 
and  enriched  membeis,  which  show  a falling  off 
from  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  earlier  works, 
but  the  Aivh  of  Constantine  indicates  this  to"a 
much  greater  degree.  The  mouldings  are 
heavy,  and  tbe  enriched  members,  although  in 
as  great  a number  if  not  more  so,  have  their 
carvings  designed  stiffly  and  executed  poorly, 
much  of  the  work  being  little  more  than  bossed 
ont.  This  is  all  the  more  apparent  from  the 
poor  later  work  being  joined  to  the  portions  of 
tbe  arch  derived  from  that  of  Trajan’s.  All 
these  latter  parts  are  designed  in  the  best  style 
of  Roman  art,  and  executed  with  extreme  grace 
and  elegrance.  The  imposts  of  the  central 
arch  and  the  architrave  are  of  this  older  date, 
and  indicate,  by  comparison,  the  poorness  of 
the  side  arches,  which  are  of  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. The  fine  columns,  each  being  in  a 
single  block  of  beautiful  giallo  antico  marble, 
delicately  fluted,  are,  with  their  elaborately- 
carved  caps  and  bases,  of  the  time  of  Trajan, 
but  their  pedestals,  upon  which  they  are 
mounted,  are  of  the  later  date. 

In  like  manner,  the  sculpiured  figures,  the 
statuary’s  portion,  rather  than  the  architect’s, 
as  we  should  say  nowadays,  of  the  arches  of 


Titus,  Trajan,  Severns,  and  Constantine,  being 
thus  in  close  proximity,  the  progress  and  decline 
of  the  art  may  be  traced  by  so  many  steps. 
The  work  of  the  two  first  shows  some  of  the 
best  examples  of  Roman  monumental  art;  that 
of  the  arch  of  Constantine  is  of  the  poorest, 
although  the  artists  were  still  ambitious  to 
execute  subjects  of  large  size.  Contrasted  with 
the  Arch  of  Severus,  the  beholder  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  purity  of  tbe  design  of  the 
Arch  of  Constantine,  which  appears  much  better 
in  this  respect  than  that  of  the  former  arch, 
and  strengthens  the  belief  that  it  owes  more  to 
the  time  of  Trajan  than  to  that  of  the  later 
Emperor. 

There  are  some  other  arches  still  remaining 
in  Rome  which  demand  a certain  amount  of 
notice,  before  underbaking  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  buildings  of  the  same  class  away 
from  the  old  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  Arch  of  Drusua  (see  illustration)  is  a plain 
semicircle,  springing  from  imposts  and  pilasters, 
and  flanked  by  large  columns  of  the  Composite 
order.  There  is  hardly  any  moulding  to  the 
arch,  and  the  keystone,  which  is  pronounced, 
extends  along  the  soffit  from  front  to  back  like 
a ridge.  There  is  a moulded  cornice  above,  the 
whole  being  in  good  plain  style,  betokening 
an  early  date.  Above  there  is  now  a mass  of 
ancient  Roman  brickwork,  a portion  of  a later 
aqneducb  which  was  as  unceromoniously  carried 
over  it  at  the  later  time  as  is  some  railway 
viaduct  over  existing  buildings  in  this  modern 
nineteenth  century  among  ourselves. 

The  Arch  of  GalHenns  is  not  unlike  in  design 
that  of  Drusus,  but  it  is  plainer, poorer,  wider,  and 
of  later  date,  having  plain  Corinthian  pilasters  to 
form  the  abutting  piers,  which  are  small  for 
the  width.  Tbe  capitals,  which  are  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  are  only  bossed  out  and  are 
not  carved.  The  two  side  arches  have  been 
removed. 

The  arch  called  by  older  antiquaries  tbe  Arch 
of  Janus  Quadrifons,  is  a largo,  singular,  four- 
sided structure,  each  side  resembling  the  others, 
and  having  a bold  semicircular  arch  springing 
from  imposts.  The  masses  of  masonry  in  the 
angles  are  decorated  with  somewhat  plain  semi- 
circular beaded  niches  rising  tier  over  tier. 
There  is  a bold  moulded  cornice  and  an  attic, 
but  no  inscriptions  remain,  and  tbe  appro- 
priation of  tho  building  is  still  somewhat 
doubtful. 

The  Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths  is  a beautiful 
structure  of  small  size,  covered  with  elaborate 
ornament  and  well-designed  sculpture  poorly 
executed,  the  single  opening  being  only  10  ft. 
wide.  It  was  erected  by  the  bankers  and 
principal  merchants  living  near  the  Forum 
Boarium  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Severus  and 
Julia  his  empress.  Being  of  small  size  the 
arch  form  is  not  used  ; the  opening  is  covered 
by  a rectangular  entablature  having  a highly- 
enriched  cornice  and  an  inscription.  The  piers 
are  ornamented  with  projecting  pilasters  with 
compo.site  capitals.  One  side  of  the  arch  is 
embedded  in  the  side  wall  of  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Georgio  in  Velabro.* 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

PosTncMous  honours  will  not  be  wanting  to 
Theodore  Ballu.  His  name  is  to  be  given  to  a 
new  street  in  Paris,  and  in  a few  days  his  bust, 
by  Barrias,  will  be  placed  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
on  a pedestal  decorated  with  a graceful  bronze 
allegorical  figure  by  M.  Coutan.  Unfortunately 
the  Municipal  Council,  while  thus  honouring 
the  meraoiy  of  Balln,  are  meditating  a serious 
injury  to  his  last  and  most  important  work. 
When  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville  was  raised  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one,  Balia  reserved  for  the 
sittings  of  the  Municipal  Assembly  a large  hall, 
richly  decorated,  in  the  centre  of  the  adminis- 
trative buildings  on  the  principal  faijade.  Many 
political  changes  have  taken  place  since  then, 
and  the  Council,  from  a simple  communal 
assembly,  has  become  a kind  of  Parliament  on 
a small  scale,  whose  noisy  debatiugs  are  now 
held  in  public,  and  it  is  required  that  the 
Parisian  electors  should  be  able  to  see  and  hear 
their  members  debate.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
proposed  to  take  the  apartment  known  under 
the  name  of  “ Cour  Louis  XIV.,”  the  original 
design  of  which  Ballu  bad  carefully  retained, 
and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  new  edifice,  and  to  cover  np  its 
sculptures  and  porticos  with  timber  galleries, 


• To  be  continued. 


in  order  to  make  it  a salle  de  stances  capable  of 
accommodating  a number  of  spectators. 

Instead  of  this  piece  of  architectural  spolia- 
tion, which  would  cost  about  a million  francs, 
others  have  suggested  installing  the  new  salle 
in  the  ‘‘Courdu  Prefet.”  But  600,000  francs 
would  still  be  required  for  this  scheme,  which 
would  also  render  it  necessary  to  destroy  the 
fine  circular  staircase  which  was  Ballu’s  best 
work ; wiser  people  suggest  a simple  gallery  or 
tribune  on  corbels  for  the  spectators,  which 
would  cost  little  and  only  disfigure  the  actual 
salle  without  injiiring  the  building  itself. 
Apparently,  however,  the  Assembly  includes 
among  its  members  some  architects  little  known 
to  fame  who  are  ambitious  to  try  their  hands  on 
Balia’s  great  building,  and  fiuancial  reasons 
alone  seem  to  have  so  far  kept  their  schemes  in 
check.  These  propositions  are  the  more  vexa- 
tious because  tbe  Hdtel  de  Ville  is  at  last  on  the 
eve  of  being  entirely  completed.  A few  days 
since,  four  new  statues,  representing  heralds  and 
archers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been  added  to 
one  of  the  two  grand  entrance  doors;  font 
others,  pendants  to  these,  will  be  placed  almost 
immediately;  and  the  salons  de  reception,  still 
awaiting  their  decorative  paintings,  have  been 
furnished  with  mirrors,  lustres,  and  electric 
lighting  instalment  at  a cost  of  450,0CK)  francs. 
Other  matters  which  the  Council  has  settled 
before  vacation  have  been  the  subventions  to 
Paris  workmen  to  visit  the  exhibitions  at 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Liverpool,  tbe  funds 
for  various  road  improvements,  and  those  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  at  the  H6tel  Carna- 
valet.  It  is  intended  to  open  here  new 
galleries  of  Parisian  antiquities,  formed  within 
old  structures  rebuilt  here  from  different  parts 
of  Paris.  At  present  tbe  100,000  francs  voted 
by  the  Council  have  snfficed  for  tho  rebuilding 
of  the  Arc  de  Nazareth,  formerly  situated  near 
the  Prefecture  of  Police.  This  charming  remnant 
of  the  architecture  of  the  time  of  Henri  II., 
which,  fortunately,  escaped  the  Communal  incen- 
diaries, has  been  transported  to  the  garden  of 
the  Carnavalet,  where  it  faces  the  pavilion  ” Do 
Choiseul.” 

Among  other  operations  in  connexion  with 
records  of  old  Paris,  a marble  tablet  has  been 
placed  in  tbe  Rue  Franejaiee,  to  commemorate 
the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hdtel  de  Bour- 
gogne, which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise.  The  inscription,  like  all  the  others 
of  the  same  kind  which  have  been  put 
up  in  Paris,  bas  been  edited  by  a committee 
founded  by  the  Prefet  Herold  six  yesrs  ago, 
and  which  is  now  presided  over  by  M.  Leopold 
Delisle,  director  of  the  National  Library,  with 
M.  Chas.  Gamier  as  vice-president.  Thanks  to 
this  committee,  we  have  among  other  things 
the  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Bastille, 
actually  marked  out  on  the  ground  in  its  precise 
position ; and  everywhere  in  Paris  wo  find 
inscriptions,  informing  tho  public  as  to  great 
events  which  have  taken  place  at  this  or  that 
spot  ; thus  providing  a kind  of  coarse 
of  popular  history  open  to  all.  We  may  also 
mention  here,  in  connexion  with  the  same 
branch  of  Governmental  work,  some  new  works 
of  art  which  are  soon  to  adorn  the  public  pro- 
menades of  Paris.  M.  Boisseau’s  group,  the 
“Defense  du  Foyer,”  purchased  from  the  Salo-n 
of  1884,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  park  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  opposite  M.  Noel’s  group  of 
combatants  purchased  from  the  1883  Salon. 
M.  Coutan’s  “Porteuse  de  Pain”  will  go  to  tbe 
Square  of  St.  Jacques  la  Boueberie;  “ Le 
Ferraison”  of  M.  Baran  is  intended  for 
the  Square  Bt.  Medard ; “L’Aveugle”  and 
“ Le  Paralytique,”  by  M.  Michel,  will  be 
placed  in  the  Square  de  Belleville,  while 
the  “ Jeune  Faune,”  by  M.  Cbarpentier,  will  be 
placed  in  the  Parc  Monceau.  The  “Marat”  of 
M.  Baffler,  a coarse  piece  of  work,  purchased 
much  more  for  political  than  artistic  reasons, 
will  find  place  in  the  Parc  de  Montsouris,  along 
with  the  “Baton  de  Vieillesse”  of  M.  Esconla. 
M.  Rolard’s  “Sauve”  will  go  to  tbe  Buttes 
Chaumont  Park,  along  with  “ Le  Gue  ” of  M. 
Leffevre,  “ L’Abandoimco  ” of  M.  Vital  Comn, 
and  the  “ Au  Loup  ” of  M.  Hiollin.  Lastly,  tbe 
“ Circe  ” of  M.  Michel,  purchased  from  the  last 
Salon,  will  be  placed  in  the  Square  des  Batig- 
nolles.*  We  regret  to  add  to  the  list  the  name 
of  M.  Captier’s  vnlgar  production  “ L’fi galitaire,” 
which  merely  symbolises  anarchy  and  ferocity. 
It  is  a piece  of  the  worst  sort  of  impressionism, 
and  will  probably,  when  placed  in  its  public 

* A list  of  State.purchftsed  works  (o  be  read  with  enry 
by  English  sculptors,  with  shame  by  an  English  GoTorn- 
ment.— Ed. 
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poaition,  be  estimated  at  ita  proper  value,  even 
by  popular  taste.  This  reminds  one,  in  paasing, 
of  the  exhibition  of  “ independent  artiste  ” 
which  has  just  opened  ita  doors.  If  there  is 
little  talent  or  originality  here  there  is  at 
least  entire  good  faith  and  honesty,  but  the  col- 
lection of  works  might  be  very  well  described 
as  a “ Salon  dea  Eefuses.”  The  independents,  so 
called  because  they  profess  to  care  neither  for 
the  State  nor  for  the  jury  of  admission  as  judges 
of  their  work,  are,  in  fact,  so  exceedingly  inde- 
rtendent  that  criticism  is  entirely  disarmed 
before  this  array  of  audacious  improvisations. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Builder  mention 
was  made  of  the  demolition  of  the  monument 
to  the  defenders  of  Paris,  on  the  plateau  of 
Chatillon,  the  inscriptiou  on  which  was  given 
in  our  issue  for  March  27th  last  (p.  466).  This 
affair  has  caused  a good  deal  of  public  feeling, 
and  the  Parisian  population,  always  reverential 
towards  the  dead,  has  been  a good  deal  shocked 
at  learning  that  the  State  has  sold  this  site  to  a 
private  purchaser.  The  motives  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, with  which  the  Ministry  of  War  has 
had  nothing  to  do,  are  unknown,  but  at  present 
the  fragments  of  the  monument  are  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  no  one  knows  when  they  are 
to  be  put  up  again.  The  carelessness  of  the 
Administration  under  the  circumstances  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  comment. 

All  the  French  architects,  especially  those 
who  are  officially  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, have  heard  with  much  regret  of  the 
retirement,  on  account  of  advanced  age,  of 
M.  Poulin,  “Directeur  des  Bitiments  Civils” 
to  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was  as  re- 
markable for  courtesy  as  for  ability  in  hia  office, 
and  had  none  but  friends  among  the  architects, 
and  the  best  wish  that  can  be  given  to  his 
successor,  M.  Jules  Comte,  is  that  he  may  find 
the  same  general  popularity  among  the  Profes- 
sion. 

The  partial  suppression  of  the  Paris  fortifica- 
tions, which  was  demanded  not  only  by  public 
opinion,  but  by  the  Municipal  Administration, 
and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  War,  has  re- 
ceived a check.  The  “ Comite  de  Defense 
Militaire”  has  strongly  opposed  the  project  of 
M.  Alphand,  which  has  been  negatived  by  four- 
teen votes  against  three,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
General  Boulanger  and  the  Governor  of  Paris. 

We  can  now  complete  the  information  we 
have  already  given  in  regard  to  the  sculpture 
decoration  of  the  New  Sorbonne.  Besides  the 
two  alto-reliefs  entrusted  to  MM.  Chapu  and 
Meroie,  and  which  symbolise  “ Les  Lettres” 
and  “ Les  Sciences,”  M.  Fnlgui&re •'"’■sonify 
“ Science  ” in  the  featur.  s of  A.  ..  ...^^^les,  and 
M.  Delaplanche  will  represent  “Literature” 
under  the  guise  of  Homer.  M.  Crank  will 
execute  the  statue  of  Robert  Sorbon,  the 
founder,  and  M.  A.  Lanson  that  of  Richelieu  ; 
M.  Coutau  will  undertake  the  statue  of 
Descartes,  and  M.  Barrias  that  of  Pascal  ; 
M.  Chaplin  that  of  Rollin  j M.  Dalou,  that 
of  Lavoisier ; M.  Allan,  the  University  of 
France  ; M.  Delhomme,  that  of  the  Republic, — 
a subject,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  difficult  to 
translate  into  a work  of  sculpture. 

The  organisation  of  the  work  for  the  1889 
Exhibition  is  now  complete,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  is  fixed  for  September  4th. 
There  is  some  talk  of  celebrating  the  laying  of 
the  first  stone  of  the  construction  by  some  kind 
of  ceremony. 

M.  Alphand  has  already  chosen  as  his 
principal  assistants  in  the  work  M.  Bonvard 
(City  Architect)  and  MM.  Formige  and  Dutert, 
authors  of  two  of  the  premiated  designs,  and 
M.  Bartes,  engineer-in-chief  “ des  promenades 
et  de  I’eclairage.”  M.  Dutert  has  received 
instructions  to  construct  the  large  “ Galerie  des 
Machines”  on  the  side  of  the  Ecole  Militaire. 
M.  Formige  is  to  take  in  hand  the  Fine  Arts 
Palace,  forming  the  principal  facade,  and  in 
front  of  which  the  300-metre  tower  is  to  be 
erected.  The  construction  of  the  two  pavilions 
of  the  French  and  Foreign  Sections  is  entrusted 
to  M.  Bonvard ; and  M.  Bartes  will  overlook 
the  laying-out  of  the  gardens  and  plantations 
in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition.  The  Journal 
Officiel  publishes,  on  its  part,  the  official  code 
of  regulations  for  the  Exhibition,  drawn  up  by 
M.  Lockroy,  who  has  appointed  a Special  Com- 
mission to  oversee  the  preparations  for  the 
International  Pine  Art  collection  in  connexion 
with  the  Exhibition.  The  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-three  members,  architecture 
being  represented  by  MM.  Bailly  and  Questel. 

By  the  time  these  words  appear,  Paris  will 
have  celebrated  the  centenary  of  the  illustrious  j 


Chevreul.  Without  going  into  the  details  of 
the  fete,  we  may  mention  the  fiuo  statue  of  the 
venerable  savant  which  has  been  modelled  in 
clay  by  M.  Guillaume,  and  provisionally  inaugu- 
rated on  August  31  in  the  great  Salle  de  Museum 
recently  built  from  the  designs  of  JI.  Andre, 
the  architect.  At  this  same  ceremony  the 
President  of  tho  Municipal  Council  presented 
M.  Chevreul  with  a large  gold  medal,  bearing 
on  the  obverse  a design  by  M.  Daniel  Dupuis 
representing  the  Union  of  tho  Republic  and  the 
City  of  Paris,  and  on  the  reverse  an  inscription 
recording  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  presented.  We  prefer,  however,  another 
medal  which  was  struck  for  the  occasion, 
executed  by  M.  Roty,  representing  a draped 
antique  female  figure  offering  a palm-branch  to 
the  eminent  savant ; this  medal  was  offered  in 
the  name  of  “La  Jeunesse  Fran^aise.” 

We  ought  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  the  pre- 
parations which  are  being  made  at  the  Louvre, 
to  accommodate  the  interesting  and  curious 
collection  brought  from  Persia  by  M.  Dieulafoy, 
after  five  years  of  laborious  research,  made 
often  amid  circumstances  of  considerable 
danger.  The  Direction  des  Beaux  Arts  hopes 
to  open  soon  to  the  public  the  gallery  in  which 
will  be  exhibited  the  fragments  from  the  palaces 
of  Artaxerxes  and  Darias,  which  constitute 
extremely  curious  specimens  of  that  Persian 
architecture  of  which  so  little  now  remains 
to  us. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  HERALDRY  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

The  arms  of  the  Sees  north  of  the  Tweed 
lack  that  spirit  of  antiquity  and  tradition  which 
enters  so  largely  into  the  heraldry  of  the 
Southern  Bishoprics. 

The  greater  part  of  them  have  been  assumed 
subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  and  the  con- 
tinuity has  been  repeatedly  broken  by  suc- 
cessive occupiers  of  the  Sees  varying  their 
seals  at  pleasure,  and  thus  destroying  in  a large 
measure  that  feeling  of  interest  attaching  to 
“old  coats”;  and  Woodward  records  those  of 
St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  Galloway,  Rose,  and 
Argyll,  as  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
properly  recorded  by  the  Lyon  King-at-Arms. 

The  See  of  Edinburgh  owes  its  existence  to 
Charles  I.,  its  founder,  in  1G33.  The  arms  are, 
“Azure:  a saltire  argent,  in  the  centre  chief 
point  a mitre  of  the  last  garnished  or,”  being 
the  old  national  insignia  of  Scotland  differenced 
with  tho  mitre. 

We  cannot  expect  much  historic  lore  sur- 
rounding such  a comparatively  recent  creation 
as  this,  and  perhaps  it  is  with  a feeling  of  dis- 
appointment that  we  pass  on  so  quickly  from 
“ Auld  Reikie’s  ” cathedral  to  one  of  more 
ancient  foundation. 

Tho  See  of  St.  Andrews  dates  from  the  very 
earliest  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Scotland,  and  was  ushered  in  with  a grand  old 
legend  of  some  bones  of  its  patron  saint  being 
brought  by  a Greek  monk  from  Patrm  (in 
accordance  with  a vision)  in  a ship  that  was 
driven  ashore  near  the  present  site  of  the  city 
which  bears  tbo  name  of  St.  Andrews,  and  hence 
arose  the  cathedral,  and  at  the  same  time 
Scotia’s  national  emblem. 

The  arms  of  the  See  are  simple,  as  becomes 
the  first  of  Scotland’s  churches,  and  the 
blazonry  is  brevity  itself  in  all  its  dignity  ; 
“Azure:  a saltire  argent,”  the  shortest,  and  at 
the  same  time,  most  truly  national  specimen  of 
episcopal  blazonry  that  is  to  be  met  with,  being 
nothing  less  than  the  badge  of  the  realm. 

We  would  mention  here  that  the  cross  of 
St.  Andrew,  conjoined  with  those  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Patrick,  forms  the  far-famed  “ Union 
Jack  of  Old  England,”  fii-at  incorporated  on 
tho  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of 
Elizabeth. 

In  the  year  1472  St.  Andrews  was  made  an 
archbishopric,  and  in  1842  became  united  with 
the  Sees  of  Dunkeld  and  Dnnblane. 

The  Bishopric  of  Dunkeld  was  made  a See  by 
David  I.,  and  the  arms  generally  attributed  to 
it  are  singularly  appropriate  for  such  a pxirpose, 
being,  “Argent:  a cross  of  Calvary,  sable, 
between  two  passion  nails  gules.”  According 
to  Parker’s  “ Glossary,”  a cross  of  Calvary  is  a 
passion  (or  true)  cross  elevated  upon  three  steps, 
which,  it  is  said,  are  symbolical  of  the  three 
Christian  graces,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Dunblaue  is  believed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  same  monarch,  and  its  arms  were, 
[“Argent:  a cross  of  St.  Andrew,  engrailed 


azure,”  thus  reversing  the  colours  borno  by 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews. 

Aberdeen  and  Orkney  form  another  united 
See,  and  the  heraldry  usually  associated  with 
it  is  of  a very  remarkable  character,  “ Azure  : 
a temple  argent,  in  tho  porch  thereof  St. 
Nicholas  standing  mitred  and  vested,  with  his 
right  arms  extended  over  tliree  naked  children 
in  a boiling  cauldron,  all  proper.” 

Nicholas  is  looked  upon  as  tho  protector  of 
sailors  and  the  patron  (f  schoolboys,  and  the 
three  children  depicted  above  refer  to  tlie  Saint 
discovering  them  prepared  for  food  during  a 
dreadful  famine,  and  restoring  their  mutilated 
remains  to  life.  Ho  was  greatly  esteemed  south 
of  the  Tweed,  especially  in  seaport  towns  ; and 
Parker  records  that  372  of  our  churches  bear 
his  name. 

The  arms  of  the  See  of  Glasgow  are  also  of 
' a very  remarkable  nature,  and  their  blazonry  is 
along  one,  “Argent;  in  base  a treo  growing 
out  of  a mount  vert,  pendent  from  a branch  ; on 
sinister  side  a bell  or,  and  in  chief  a robin 
proper ; above  tlie  mount  a salmon  fessewise 
on  bis  back  of  the  last,  aud  in  his  mouth  an 
annulet  of  the  third  (for  Glasgow)  impaling 
argent.  St.  Niuian,  pontificially  habited, 
purpure,  on  his  head  a mitre,  and  in  his  dexter 
hand  a crosier,  both  or  ” (for  Galloway).  The 
figure  of  the  fish  refers  (says  Woodward)  to  a 
legend  of  a lady  losing  her  ring,  aud  its  marvel- 
lous recovery  by  St.  Kentigcrn, — by  whom  the 
cathedral  is  saiil  to  have  been  founded  some- 
where about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  robin  (says  the  same  authority)  refers 
to  another  legend  about  the  Saint,  who  is  said 
to  have  restored  to  life  the  pet  bird  of  St.  Serf 
after  its  head  had  been  torn  off. 

Monlo  thinks  the  salmon  may  refer  to  the 
produce  of  the  Clyde,  and  that  the  ring  is 
perhaps  a type  of  the  annular  money  current 
among  the  Britons. 

Dr.  Doran  throws  cold  water  upon  the  many 
interpretations  that  have  been  given  to  account 
for  the  strange  combination  of  figures  in  these 
arms  of  Glasgow  city  and  See  (for  they  belong 
to  both),  but  unfortunately  without  giving  any 
theory  of  his  own,  and  at  this  we  leave  the 
vexed  qiiestiou,  simply  adding  that  the  fish  and 
ring  story  is  a universal  one,  and  current  in 
many  tongues. 

The  See  of  Galloway  is  suffragan  to  that  of 
Glasgow,  and  hence  its  arms  appear  on  the 
sinister  side  of  the  shield  : they  call  for  little 
notice;  the  figure  of  St.  Niniati  is  that  of  its 
founder  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  arms  of  the  See  of  Brechin  are  those 
bornehy  the  Wiaharts  (who  were  formerly  lords 
of  tho  place)  and  contain  nothing  episcopal, 
being  simply  “Argent,  three  piles  meeting  in 
base  gules.”  The  pile  as  a figure  iu  heraldry 
is  of  unknown  origin  (as  many  of  its  figures 
are),  but  Lower  suggests  that  it  may  represent 
the  skin  of  an  animal  worn  over  a man’s 
shoulders  with  the  hcad-parc  downwards,  after 
the  fashion  of  our  ancestors;  its  true  shape  is 
wedge-like.  Brechin  became  a bishop’s  seat 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  aud 
the  old  Abbey  of  the  Culdeea,  with  its  quaint 
round  tower,  was  used  for  the  cathedral. 

The  union  of  Argyll  and  tbo  Isles  was  accom- 
plished in  1845  ; tho  latter  included  the  Isle  of 
Man  until  its  conquest  by  the  Euglisli,  when 
the  connexion  was  severed,  and  the  Hebrides 
alone  remained  to  Scotland  as  “ The  See  of  tho 
Isles.”  The  arms  of  tbo  united  See  are 
“ Azure  : two  croziers  in  saltire  surmounted  by 
a mitre  or  (for  Argyll)  impaling  azure ; in  base, 
on  waves  of  the  sea,  St.  Columba  praying  iu  a 
coracle  proper ; in  dexter  chief  a star  or.”  We 
may  dismiss  those  on  the  dexter  as  a church 
coat  of  the  conventional  type,  but  tho  figure  of 
St.  Columba  (and  the  star)  is  very  expressive 
aud  beautiful  as  the  original  founder  of  the 
See,  which  was  destined  to  become  such  a 
centre  of  light  aud  influence  amongst  the 
surrounding  waste. 

Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness  form  a united 
See;  the  foundation  of  the  latter  is  a matter  of 
doubt,  bub  Moray  is  believed  to  have  been 
created  in  1115  by  Alexander  I.,  while  Ross  is 
supposed  to  date  from  tho  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  arms  of  this  triple  See  are,  “ Per  fease, 
in  chief  per  pale  dexter  azure,  Saint  Giles 
standing  within  tho  porch  of  a church  mitred 
and  holding  within  his  dexter  hand  a passion 
cross,  in  the  sinister  a book,  all  proper  ” (for 
Moray).  “ Sinister  argent,  SaiutBoniface  proper 
habited  gules,  aud  a bishop  vested  purpure,  with 
mitre  and  pastoral  staff  or”  (for  Ross).  “In 
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base,  azure,  a crown  of  thorns  or,  between  three 
saltires  couped  of  the  last,”  for  Caithness. 

These  devices  speak  for  themselves,  and  form 
a befitting  shield  for  the  purpose,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  special  interest  about  it  that  we  are 
aware  of.  St.  Giles  will  be  remembered  as  the 
patron  of  all  cripples,  and  Boniface  as  the 
apostle  of  Germany,  where  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

As  we  Lave  already  remarked,  Scotland  is 
not  so  rich  in  her  heraldic  associations  as 
England,  nor  does  the  halo  of  antiquity  so 
much  enshrine  them.  Her  bishops,  through  their 
unswerving  allegiance  to  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
incurred  the  censure  of  William  III.  of  Orange, 
who  abolished  the  episcopacy  they  represented  ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  the  spirit  of  succession  was 
not  entirely  suppressed  in  them,  and  in  a muti- 
lated form  the  Sees  have  held  their  own  down 
to  the  {wosent  day,  fourteen  in  number. 


PEARAOH’S  HOUSE  IN  TAPHANES,  AND 
THE  RELICS  DISCOVERED  THERE. 

The  remarkable  discovery  made  by  Jlr. 
Flinders  Petrie  of  the  remains  of  ” Pharaoh’s 
House  in  Taphaues,”  to  use  the  title  given  in 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten, announced  as  it  was  in  the  Times  of  the 
18th  of  June  last,  by  one  of  the  most  graphic 
of  narratives.  The  interest  so  widely  excited 
by  the  importance  of  the  remains  brought  to 
light,  and  by  the  illustration  they  render  to  the 
Biblical  story,  is  about  to  have  additional 
gratification  by  the  exhibition  of  a mass  of  the 
relics  found  on  the  actual  spot  during  the 
excavations  made  by  the  painstaking  and 
enthusiastic  discoverer. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Egyptian  Explora- 
tion Fund,  in  rooms  at  Oxford  Mansions,  Regent- 
circus,  kindly  lent  by  the  Royal  Archmological 
Institute  for  the  purpose  ou  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays  during  the  hours  of  teu 
aud  four,  for  some  time  to  come  the 
objects  found  will  be  on  view  to  any  lady 
or  gentleman  presenting  an  address  card.  A 
private  view  has  just  been  held,  and  the  objects 
are  already  fairly  well  arranged.  Let  not  a 
casual  observer,  however,  e.\-pect  a sight  remark- 
able to  the  eye.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  notice 
only  a moderate-sized  room  filled  to  overflowing 
with  a mass  of  broken  pottery  and  antiquities  of 
moderate  dimensions  securely  placed  in  glass 
cases.  A closer  inspection  will  show  that  the 
fictile  ware  and  many  of  the  other  relics 
command,  and  deserve  to  command,  the  closest 
attention  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them,  for 
they  are  of  types  hitherto  unknown.  The  col- 
lection will  be  best  understood  by  the  inspection 
of  a ground-plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Petrie,  which 
shows  clearly  the  position  of  what  must  have 
been  the  great  square  tower  - like  building 
forming  the  palace  proper.  Only  the  sub- 
structure remains,  showing  that  the  square  cell- 
like compartments  had  been  vaulted  over  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  better  apartments  well 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  the  material  being 
sun-dried  bricks.  This  main  building  was 
enclosed  by  a huge  wall,  forming  a parallelo- 
gram about  three  furlongs  in  length  by  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a mile  along  the  smallest  side.  This 
inclosed  the  courtyard,  where,  leadiog  up  to  the 
entrance,  according  to  Eastern  usage,  was  the 
brick-work  pavement,  “the  brickwork  which  is 
at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh’s  house  in  Taphanes,” 
again  to  quote  Jeremiah. 

Sufficient  of  this  pavement  remains  in  posi- 
tion to  enable  Mr.  Petrie  to  lay  its  extent  down 
on  plan,  and  to  show  the  exact  accord  of  the 
Biblical  narrative  with  the  actual  remains.  The 
plan  indicates  the  direction  of  the  canal,  the 
fresh-water  lake,  and  the  position  of  Lake 
Menzaleh,  of  the  military  camp  between  the 
palace  and  the  latter,  and  of  the  town  on  the 
opposite  side,  between  the  palace  and  the  fresh- 
water lake.  A small  sketch  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  huge  mass  of  brickwork  forming  the 
remains  was  buried  beneath  the  Mound  of  Tell 
Defenneh,  wliich  was  alone  visible  to  the 
explorer  when  he  first  beheld  it  “ standing  high 
against  a lurid  sky  and  reddened  by  a fiery 
sunset,”  when  ho  arrived  at  it  footsore  and 
weary  at  the  end  of  a long  journey. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  objects 
found  are  those  from  the  foundation  angles, 
'riiore  are  small  blocks  of  the  four  precious 
metals, — gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper ; corn 
rubbers,  some  of  the  bones  of  a bull  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  when  the  deposit  was  laid,  and  of  the 
sacrificial  vessel.  Also  the  cartouche  of  Psam- 


metichus,  who  built  the  palace  about  the  year 
B.C.  666.  Under  the  foundation  angle  of 
another  and  later  building  a deposit  of  charcoal 
and  pigeons’  bones  was  met  with.  Among  the 
mass  of  pottery  there  are  several  amphorm  of 
large  size,  perfect,  or  nearly  so;  one,  in  par- 
ticular, measures  about  5 ft,  in  height.  Others 
are  of  interesting  and  curious  forms,  resembling 
Greek  work,  although  found  in  Egypt.  The 
finding  of  clear  traces  of  Greek  potters’  work 
was  one  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Petrie’s  dis- 
covery of  the  site  of  Naucratis.  Here,  again, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  pottery 
found  in  such  abuudauce  on  this  newly-exca- 
vated site  was  also  the  work  of  Greeks,  for  on 
many  of  the  vessels  Greek  characters  are  in- 
scribed. 

Some  of  these  are  scratched  on  the  surface, 
and  indicate  that  Greeks  lived  at  Tell  Defenneh, 
but  those  referred  to  were  made  on  the  clay 
before  baking,  and  are  clearly  the  marks  of  the 
potters.  While  many  thousands  of  fragments 
of  pottery  have  been  found,  it  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  only  a few  solitary  pieces  correspond 
with  the  Greek  pottery  found  at  Naucratis,  the 
character  of  the  works  of  the  two  sites  being 
remarkably  different,  although  both  are  Greek. 

The  amphorm  have  contained  wine,  aud  great 
care  has  been  used  in  the  securing  of  the 
contents.  First  of  all  a bung  of  pottery  was 
inserted.  This  was  covered  with  plaster,  then 
with  muslin,  for  its  pattern  remains  on  the 
plaster ; then  it  xvas  corded  and  sealed  with 
the  seals  of  six  inspectors.  Finally  it  was  all 
plastered  over  and  marked  with  the  seal  of  the 
king.  The  names  of  Psammetichus  I.,  Necho, 
Psammetiebus  II.,  and  some  others  have  thus 
been  noted.  One  of  these  amphorse  has,  how- 
ever, been  tampered  with,  by  a bored  hole 
through  bung  and  plaster  alike,  the  latter  being 
covered  by  a clever  interpolation,  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  show  us  2,400  years  afterwards  of 
the  theft  then  committed. 

Apart  from  the  pottery,  the  cases  are  filled 
with  bronzes,  which  reach  to  a late  date.  Here 
is  a neat  little  bolt  for  a cabinet,  with  a hinge, 
nails,  chisels  large  and  small ; swivel  rings, 
probably  portion  of  horse  trappings  ; some  very 
neatly- worked  arrow-heads,  also  of  bronze ; 
others  of  leaf  pattern.  A draught-board  of 
clay  requires  notice.  The  squares  are  roughly 
marked  out  in  rows  of  three,  ten  times  repeated. 
The  draughtsmen  are  rough  patches  of  baked 
clay.  Another  draught-board  has  been  roughly 
marked  out  on  an  earthenware  plate.  Two  or 
three  pieces  of  iron  scale  armour  have  been 
found,  of  very  neat  workmanship,  of  six  thick- 
nesses of  metal  overlapping.  The  iron  imple- 
ments consist  of  swords,  leaf-shaped  knives,  an 
auger,  and  such  like.  A few  gold  ornameuts 
are  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  Petrie's  former  disooveiy,  the  unearthing 
of  Naucratis,  derives  additional  interest  from 
the  exhibition  now  of  many  other  relics  found 
at  Toll  Nebesheh.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we 
can  trace  on  the  plan  exhibited  the  form  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian  town.  The  buildings  are  en- 
closed within  squares  of  walls  separated  by 
narrow  streets,  each  square  containing  many 
apartments  opening  from  a courtyard  in  ap- 
parently every  case,  there  being  but  little 
attempt  at  arrangement  of  the  squares,  or  uni- 
formity of  size.  The  deposit  met  with  at  the 
foundation  of  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Temple  of  Uati  consists  of  limestone,  gold,  and 
silver,  copper  and  lead,  carnetian  and  lapis 
lazuli.  Above  these  was  a curious  deposit  of 
small  models  of  vases.  One  of  the  most  recent 
discoveries  here  comes  from  the  cemetery.  The 
pottery  in  one  spot  is  of  Cypriote  form,  iden- 
tical with  what  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Cesnola  collection.  Bronze  lance-heads  and 
lauce-reats  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  same 
spot.  Was  this  a cemetery  of  Cypriote  mer- 
cenaries ? In  any  case,  it  must  have  been  a 
deposit  of  great  antiquity,  for  it  is  cut  through 
by  a tomb  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty. 


Opening  of  a New  Public  School  in 
Dundee. — Rosebank  public  school,  the  latest 
addition  to  the  school  buildings  in  Dundee,  was 
formally  opened  by  the  members  of  the  School 
Board  on  Tuesday.  Rosebank  school,  which  has 
accommodation  for  1,085  scholars,  was  built 
from  designs  by  the  late  Mr.  Ireland,  and  the 
plans  were  so  much  admired  that  Mr.  Robson, 
architect  to  the  Education  Department,  asked 
permission  to  take  a copy  of  them  to  serve 
as  a model  for  the  guidance  of  other  School 
Boards. 


FORESTS  AND  FOREST  CULTURE  IN 
SWEDEN. 

In  view  of  the  inquiry  which  is  now  in 
progress  in  this  country,  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a school  of  forestry  similar  to  those 
which  exist  in  other  countries,  and  the  best 
means  to  bo  adopted  for  the  preservation  and 
planting  of  forests,  it  may  bo  of  interest  to 
note  what  is  done  in  this  direction  in  a great 
timber-producing  country  like  Sweden.  There 
is  in  that  country  an  excellent  school  of 
forestry,  on  German  principles,  and  also  a 
Government  board  for  the  protection  of  the 
Crown  forests,  with  a whole  army  of  foresters, 
rangers,  &c.,  located  throughout  the  land. 
And  this  body  of  men  does  not  consist  of  wood- 
cutters and  lumbermen,  but  of  gentlemen  of 
education  and  high  standing.  That  this  service, 
which  is  far  from  remunerative,  should  attract 
such  men  is  firstly  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  forester,  or  as  ho  is  styled  in  Sweden, 
herr  forstcandidaten  (i  e.,  a forester  who  has 
passed  his  examination),  is  an  official  of 
standing  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides, 
ranking  among  tbo  Government  authorities 
and  the  gentry ; and  secondly,  that  a free 
and  unfettered  life  in  the  enormous  fir 
forests  of  Sweden,  teeming  with  game,  has  an 
indescribable  charm  to  many.  Tho  Crown 
forests  are  divided  into  “reviers,”  each  being 
administered  by  a staff  of  foresters,  who 
report  upon  the  state  of  the  forests,  the  prices 
ruling  for  timber,  &c.,  to  the  head  office.  It  is 
also  their  duty  to  mark  out  once  a year  those 
trees  which  are  considered  mature  for  cutting, 
and  report  their  number  to  the  Government 
Office.  This  done,  the  foresters  receive  orders 
to  invite  tenders  for,  or  hold  an  auction  over,  a 
certain  number  of  trees,  the  quantity  being 
naturally  guided  by  the  prices  ruling,  and  these 
trees  are  subsequently  sold  “on  the  roots,” 
i.e,  in  the  ground,  the  purchasers  undertaking 
the  removal.  Daring  somewhat  recent  years, 
however,  the  thinuing,  and,  in  fact,  entire 
clearing  of  forests,  has  become  so  serious  that 
law’s  have  had  to  be  enacted,  that  a certain 
portion  of  the  ground  cleared  shall  be  re- 
planted, branches  removed,  &c. ; but  it  is  clear 
that  this  can  only  be  partially  effected  in  a 
country  so  rocky  as  Sweden.  The  re-planting 
is  very  laborious  and  expensive,  as  it  takes  up 
such  a great  deal  of  time.  But  in  order  to 
save  all  expense,  and,  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, to  give  the  rising  generation  of 
peasants  an  interest  in  the  forests  and  their 
protection,  and  an  idea  of  their  beneficial 
influence  on  the  climate,  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Arboriculture, — a semi- Govern- 
ment association, — has,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  authorities,  hit  upon  the  brilliant  idea  of 
using  the  school-board  children  in  the  country 
to  plant.  It  is  obvious  that  the  underbaking 
is  both  instructive  and  healthy,  and  affords 
great  amusement  and  rivalry  among  the 
children,  and  it  has  been  crowned  w’ith  the 
greatest  success.  The  young  trees  are  supplied 
by  the  nurseries  belonging  to  the  society, 
there  being  as  many  as  a hundred  such  iu  some 
counties,  and  forwarded  to  the  schools,  when 
certain  hours, — at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher, 

— are  employed  by  the  children  in  planting 
them  under  proper  directions.  As  au  example 
of  what  may  be  done  in  this  manner,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  province  of  Sbdermania 
(where  the  Prince  of  Wales  hunted  the  elk  last 
autumn)  nearly  3,000  school-board  children 
were  engaged  in  this  pursiiit  last  summer,  and 
thus  learning  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
practical  forest-culture,  tho  result  being  the 
planting  of  some  200  acres  of  cleared  land 
with  young  fir,  spruce,  and  larch  trees.  In 
addition  to  this  work,  12  lb.  of  seed  of  these 
species  of  trees  were  collected,  which  were 
purchased  by  the  society.  The  result  has  been 
equally  satisfactory  in  other  provinces.  We 
referred  above  to  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
these  have  really  more  to  do  than  waste  and 
reckless  clearing  with  the  gradual  extermina- 
tion of  the  Swedish  forests;  for  when  trees,  as 
is  mostly  the  case,  are  cut  in  remote  and  almost 
inaccessible  parts,  the  branches  have  to  be  hewn 
off,  as  they  cannot  be  removed  without  groat 
expense.  These  are  left  to  cover  the  ground, 
which  entirely  arrests  the  growth  of  the  young 
trees  underneath.  To  this  contributes  also, 
naturally,  the  dragging  of  the  trees  through 
the  forests,  tho  tramping  of  horses  and  men, 
&c. ; bub  how  this  is  to  be  avoided  in  a country 
like  Sweden  it  is  difficult  to  say.  With  regard  to 
the  growth  of  the  planted  trees, — apart  from 
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Cottage  at  Entrance  to  Churchyard,  Feniihurst,  Kent. — Sketched  by  Mr.  G.  .Irhhurner. 


the  circumstance  that,  naturally,  a great  many 
die, — Sweden  might  furnish  some  interesting 
and  limportant  information  to  the  Commission 
which  is  now  dealing  with  this  Eubject  in  this 
countr}',  as  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  two 
countries  are  at  less  rariance  than  that  of 
England  and  any  other  forest-growing  Conti- 
nental country.  Thus,  it  has  been  found  in 
Sweden, — but,  of  course,  a very  wide  margin 
must  be  allowed  for  local  conditions  in  coming 
to  any  such  conclusion, — that  a naturally-grown 
fir  or  spruce  tree,  in  fair  position,  takes  from 
twenty-fire  to  thirty  years  to  mature,  i.e.,  say, 
being  30  ft.  in  height,  and  having  a diameter 
at  2 ft.  from  the  ground  of  2 ft.  to  2 ft.  6 in. 
An  oak  or  beech  tree  would  take  from  thirty  to 
fifty  years.  A cultivated  fir,  spruce,  or  oak 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  take  twice  as  many 
years  to  reach  the  same  dimensions;  in  fact, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  firs  or  spruces 
planted  in  Sweden  this  century  have  as  yet 
reached  maturity.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
man  has  but  little  chance  against  Nature  in  this 
field  when  once  her  laws  have  been  violated. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  order  to 
show  the  timber  wealth  of  Sweden,  that  the 
country  possesses  at  present  some  105,000 
square  miles  of  forests,  of  which  a seventh  part 
belongs  to  the  Crown.  The  revenue  from  the 
latter  was  in  ISS-i,  1,120,000/.,  having  risen 
from  750,000/.  in  1880,  and  890,000/.  in  1882. 
Last  year  it  is  estimated  as  slightly  less  than  in 
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illustrations. 

THE  NEW  FRESCO  AT  THE  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON  MUSEUil. 

Be  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  this 
important  decorative  wall  painting  by 
Sir  F.  Leighton,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Builder. 

The  general  idea  of  the  painting  evidently  is 
that  the  industrial  arts  in  times  of  peace  are 
mainly  dedicated  to  the  use  and  adornment  of 
the  fairer  half  of  mankind,  who  thus  form  the 
centre  of  the  picture  and  are  ministered  to  by 
the  labours  of  the  men.  In  the  opposite  fresco, 


where  the  industrial  arts  are  applied  to  war, 
the  women  work  for  the  men ; in  the  times  of 
peace  the  men  work  for  the  women.  This  view 
does  not,  indeed,  cover  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  design  ; industrial  art  applied  to  the  theatre, 
for  instance,  is  suggested  by  the  masks  seen 
banging  over  the  door  on  the  right.  Other 
manufactures  suggested  arc  robes,  carpets, 
textile  fabrics  generally,  jewellery,  pottery, 
bronzes,  &c. 

We  should  add  that  the  title,  “ The  Arts  of 
Peace,”  is  not  that  intended  by  the  painter, 
whoso  title  for  his  picture  is  ” Industrial  Art 
applied  to  Peace,”  in  contradistinction  to  the 
other  fresco,  “ Industrial  Art  applied  to  War.” 
This  is  more  intelligible  than  ‘‘The  Arts  of 
Peace,”  which  is  a very  unmeaning  title ; 
though  we  may  observe  that  ” art  applied  to 
peace”  is  not  quite  a parallel  expression  with 
‘‘applied  to  war,”  since  “war”  implies  an 
action  or  series  of  actions  in  a sense  in  which 
“peace”  does  not:  swords  and  spears  are 
useful  in  the  prosecution  of  war,  but  we  cannot 
say  textiles  and  bronzes  are  useful  in  the 
prosecution  of  peace.  We  should,  however, 
have  given  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  own  title  bad  we 
received  bis  disclaimer  of  the  otlier  in  time; 
but  we  received  an  invitation  card  to  the 
private  view  with  the  title,  “ The  Arts  of 
Peace,”  in  very  large  capitals;  and  if  the 
South  Kensington  authorities  cannot  give  the 
right  name  to  their  own  picture  it  is  no  fault 
of  ours. 


REREDOS,  PLYMPTON  ST.  MARY 
CHURCH,  DEVON. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  a reredos 
recently  placed  in  Plympton  St.  Mary  Church, 
Devon,  represents  a memorial  erected  to  the 
Rev.  Merton  Smith  by  his  brothers,  the  Rev. 
Oswald  Smith  and  Mr.  Jason  Smith.  Mr. 
Merton  Smith  was  killed  by  accidentally 
slipping  down  some  rocks  near  Eaux  Bonnes,  in 
tbe  Pyrenees,  and  his  body  was  not  recovered 
until  some  twelve  months  after  the  accident  had 
occurred. 

The  reredos  is  of  three  compartments.  The 
centre  has  a recessed  niche  for  the  altar  cross. 
Tbe  two  sides  have  as  subjects,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  and  the  Entombment.  The 


upright  panels  which  divide  the  reredos 
into  compartments  contain  figures  of  angels 
in  low  relief.  The  angels  looking  on  at 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  are 
singing  and  playing  instruments  of  music. 
Those  looking  on  at  the  Entombment  are 
sorrowful,  and  carry  in  their  hands  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion.  The  upper  part 
of  the  reredos  is  projected  forward,  and  Las 
panels  containing  busts  of  prophets  holding 
scrolls,  with  prophecies  referring  to  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  Saviour.  The  cornice  is  of 
rich  open  work. 

The  reredos  is  constructed  of  red  Mansfield 
stone ; the  carved  panels  are  of  Caen  stone. 
At  the  sides  of  the  reredos  the  church  wall  is 
lined  with  alabaster  panels. 

The  architect  from  whose  designs  the  work 
is  executed  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  of  London. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Seale,  of  Brixton,  is  the  sculptor. 


An  International  Exhibition  at  Saltaire. 
Simultaneously  with  the  projected  exhibitions 
at  Manchester  and  Newcastle  next  year  there  is 
to  be  an  international  exhibition  held  at  Saltaire, 
in  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  the  alpaca  industry 
iutroduced  into  this  country  by  the  late  Sir 
Titus  Salt.  It  is  being  organised  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Salt  Schools,  which  consist  of 
the  Institute,  Art  and  Science  Schools  now  in 
course  of  erection,  and  boys’  and  girls’  high 
schools.  The  present  buildings  of  the  trust, 
costing  over  40,000/.,  were  presented  to  the 
township  of  Shipley  by  Sir  Titus  Salt, 
and  tbe  new  Art  and  Science  Schools  are 
to  form  a memorial  to  Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  will 
coat  10,000/.  The  buildings  are  to  be  supple- 
mented by  temporary  annexes,  and  the  whole 
will  provide  110,000  square  feet  of  superficial 
area,  the  permanent  buildings  containing 
50,000  ft.  of  floor  space.  Pleasure-grounds  and 
gardens  are  to  be  added,  and  also  a spacious 
concert-room.  The  objectsof  theexbibitionareto 
assist  in  defraying  the  cost  of  the  new  schools, 
to  promote  the  general  work  of  the  Salt  schools, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  people  of 
Yorkshire  an  opportunity  of  studying  examples 
of  the  best  work  achieved  in  art,  science,  and 
general  industry.  There  are  to  be  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  sections  or  classes. 
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THE  BUILDEE. 


CAMBRIAN  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION.* 

On  Wednesday  morniug  iu  last  week  about 
100  of  the  members  met  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  Swansea,  and  took  their  seats  in 
carriages  of  all  descriptions  for  an  excursion 
into  North  Gower.  This  time  the  exit  from 
Swansea  was  on  the  western  side,  and  showed 
a strange  contrast  to  that  traversed  on  the  pre- 
•vions  day  on  the  road  to  Margam  Abbey.  Roads 
shaded  by  well-grown  trees,  and  lined  with  smooth 
shaven  lawns  gay  with  flowers,  replaced  colliers’ 
cottages  and  their  grimy  surroundings.  Why 
is  it  that  towns  always  turn  their  seamy  sides  to 
the  east  ? Soon  after  passing  the  suburbs  of 

Swansea,  Fairwood  Common  was  reached, a 

tract  of  moorland  some  seven  miles  in  length, 
on  which  large  numbers  of  semi-wild  Welsh 
ponies  are  bred.  At  the  further  end  of  this  waste 
land  the  visitors  were  met  by  the  Rev.  J D 
Davies,  author  of  “The  History  of  West  Gower,” 
and  condneted  by  him  to  the  remains  of  a 
tumulus,  interesting  as  marking  the  locality  of 
an  early  church,  named  Llanpencrug,  concern- 
ing which  ediflee  a dire  dispute  took  place  in 
the  sixth  century  between  Odoceiis,  bishop  of 
Llandaff,  and  Bivan,  abbot  of  Llantwib,  which 
controversy  ended  in  favour  of  the  bishop.  As 
this  tumnlus  still  bears  the  name  of  Penycrug, 
Mr.  Davies  has  no  doubt  that  the  church  of 
Llanpencrug  stood  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
but  as  no  remains  of  the  sacred  edifice  exist 
all  the  visitors  saw  was  the  base  of  a round  or 
bronze-ago  tump,  which  bad  been  dug  into  and 
otherwise  misused  by  many  generations.  On 
leaving  Penycrug  the  carriages  took  a road 
somewhat  to  the  northward,  and  the  first  object 
of  interest  that  presented  itself  was  a large  and 
apparently  perfect  earthwork  crowning  a hill  to 
the  right.  Then  a stretch  of  seascape  opened 
m front,  bounded  in  the  extreme  distance  by 
the  Carmarthenshire  hills  near  Langharne 
while  the  towns  of  Llanelly  and  Pembury  occu- 
pied  the  middle  distance.  The  carriages  shortly 
afterwards  pulled  up  on  the  top  of  a hill,  down 
which  runs  a lane  leading  to  Llanrhidian 
yiUsge,  where  the  excursionists  were  met  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Llewelyn,  and  Lord  Cawdor 
who  had  driven  with  him  from  Penllergare. 
Ino  party  went  into  a cottage  garden,  to  see  a 


• Continued  from  page  323,  ante. 


thirteenth-century  grave-stone.  As  w'as  not 
unusual  at  that  period,  only  the  head  of  the 
deceased  was  represented  on  the  stone.  A 
rubbing  of  some  slight  remains  of  lettering  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Trevor  Owon ; but  as  the 
atone  had  been  employed  as  a door-step,  the 
inscription  was  almost  obliterated.  As  worked 
stones  not  unfrequeutly  turn  up  in  the  adjacent 
garden,  it  seems  likely  that  a church  of  some 
description  once  occupied  this  spot.  Imme- 
diately below  the  cottage  containing  the  grave- 
stone is  a sorb  of  village  green,  on  which  are 
two  stones.  The  lower  one  appears  to  be  a 
menhir,  which,  having  been  overthrown  perhaps 
by  iconoclastic  early  Christians,  was  re-erected 
by  the  vicar  about  forty  years  ago.  The  upper 
stone  has  even  a more  carious  history.  It  is  the 
portion  of  the  shaft  of  a very  fine  wheel  cross, 
which  has  been  jammed  into  a crevice  of  the 
natural  rock.  A slight  portion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  wheel  remains,  and  this  was  used 
as  a pillory  within  the  memory  of  man,  the 
offenders  being  secured  by  a chain  which  was 
fixed  to  two  iron  staples  still  remaining. 
Having  examined  these  curious  stones,  the  party 
turned  into  the  churchyard.  Mr.  Freeman,  in 
a paper  written  some  years  ago,  observes  that 
in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Gower,  where 
English  place-names  abound,  the  church  towers 
are  embattled,  but  in  the  north-western  division 
of  the  peninsula,  in  which  the  villagers  retain 
their  Kymric  nomenclature,  the  church  towers 
are  saddle-backed  in  both  districts;  the  rule  is 
proved  by  a solitary  exception  in  the  south. 
The  Ilston  tower  bears  a saddle-back ; in  the 
north  this  church  of  Llanrhidian  has  an  em- 
battled square  tower.  In  the  churchyard  on 
the  Bontbern  side  of  the  church  lies  a huge 
block  of  stone  partially  buried  in  the  hill,  and 
which  is  elaborately  carved  on  one  face.  The 
aide  next  the  hill  is  hollowed  out  either  by 
nature  or  by  man,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
notion  that  this  object  was  a stone  coffin,  but  a 
slight  examination  disproves  the  theory ; first, 
the  stone  from  end  to  end  is  not  more  than 
5ft.  Gin.  in  length;  secondly,  the  depression 
which  is  supposed  to  have  contained  the  head 
is  only  6 in.  in  depth,  and  is  On  one  side  of  the 
main  hollowing,  rendering  it  impossible  to  place 
a corpse  into  the  stone.  Some  of  the  members 
deemed  the  stone  had  been  a churchyard  cross, 
and  that  the  depression  had  held  one  arm  of 
the  same,  others  again  thought  it  bad  been  I 


fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  but  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith  (who  made  an  admirable 
picture  of  the  carving  on  the  stone)  suggested 
it  had  once  formed  the  base  of  the  wheel  cross 
previously  referred  to  as  having  been  degraded 
and  used  as  a parish  stocks.  The  carved  work 
represents  two  archaic  beads,  some  interlaced 
work,  such  as  we  find  on  the  Pembrokeshire 
crosses  of  Carew  and  Nevern,  with  other 
markings,  which  seem  to  follow  the  natural 
outline  of  the  stone. 

From  Llanrhidian  the  party  drove  on  to 
Weobley  Castle,  when  the  order  was  given  that 
luncheon  should  be  eaten,  members  having  been 
warned  to  provide  their  own  commissariat. 
Weobley,  or  what  remains  of  it,  seems  to  date 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  a somewhat 
puzzling  block  of  buildings,  two  sides  only 
being  left  to  give  us  the  cine,  and  these  appear 
as  a labyrinthian  cluster  of  towers,  angles, 
buttresses,  and  queer  projections,  the  whole 
being  lighted  by  small  quatrefoil  and  cinqfoil 
windows.  Mr.  Davies  gave  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  history  of  Weobley.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Brut-y-Tywysogion,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  castle  was  “ built  by  Harry 
Beaumont,  who  came  from  Somerset,  warred 
against  the  sous  of  Caradoc,  and  built  Weobley 
Castle.”  It  was  burned  by  the  Welsh  in  1180, 
and,  having  been  rebuilt,  was  eventually  dis- 
mantled by  order  of  the  Protector  in  1048. 
From  the  Castle  the  party  proceeded  to  inspect 
a menhir  or  monolith  known  as  Samson’s  Jack. 
At  this  point  the  party  divided,  the  bulk  return- 
ing to  Swansea,  and  one  adventurous  division 
climbing  the  height  of  Cofn  Bryn,  to  see  the 
cromlech  known  as  Arthur’s  Stone.  This  mighty 
dolmen  is  formed  of  an  unshapely  mass  of  the 
conglomerate  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the 
district;  it  is  now  about  14  ft.  long,  7 ft.  deep, 
and  6 ft.  broad,  but  these  were  not  its  original 
dimensions,  for  there  is  a block  lying  by 
its  side  large  enough  to  make  the  cover  for  a very 
respectable  small  dolmen.  According  to  the 
story  this  was  shorn  off  by  the  sword  of  no  less 
a personage  than  holy  David,  the  patron  saint 
of  Wales.  The  stone  originally  was  sustained 
by  eight,  or  perhaps  more,  uprights,  but  is  now 
held  up  by  four.  Its  weight  is  calculated  at 
twenty-five  tons.  Being  their  own  masters, 
the  adventurous  party  referred  to  deter- 
mined to  proceed  from  Arthur’s  Stone  to 
Penric©  Castle,  which  was  voted  by  acclamation 
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to  be  the  crowning  beauty  of  the  day’s  excur- 
sion. It  stands  in  a beautifully-timbered  park, 
which  slopes  down  to  the  shores  of  Oswich 
Bay.  The  castle  itself  stands  on  a mound 
overlooking  the  modern  house  of  Penrice,  one 
of  the  many  mansions  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  K.  M. 
Talbot,  M.P.,  of  Margam,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Glamorgan,  and  father  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Penrice  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
important  military  ruin  in  Gower,  and  the 
visitors  regretted  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
prevented  them  from  making  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  structure.  From  Penrice  they  drove 
back  to  Swansea,  through  the  wooded  lanes  of 
South  Gower,  and  did  not  reach  their  destination 
until  ten  o’clock, — too  late  for  the  evening 
meeting,  at  which  a paper,  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Fowler, 

“ On  Certain  Stones  found  in  the  Gnoll  Neath,” 
was  read  by  the  local  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Lewis, 
in  the  author’s  absence.  On  this  there  was  a 
discussion,  in  which  Major  Lawson  Lowe,  Mr. 
Banks,  and  other  members  took  part. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Bath  conducted  the 
arcbmologists  to  Swansea  Castle.  The  parapets 
of  open  arches,  which  embattle  the  keep,  form 
a striking  feature.  These  were  built  by  Bishop 
Gower  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  their 
chief  interest  consists  in  their  extreme  dis- 
similarity to  the  building  bishop's  arch-work  atbis 
two  palaces  of  St.  David’ sand  Lamphey  Court,  for 
at  Swansea  the  arches  are  elaborated  with  pillars 
and  wrought  capitals,  whereas  in  the  Pembroke- 
shire examples  the  arches  are  perfectly  plain, 
ronud-headed,  and  formed  out  of  the  main  wall, 
the  result  being  much  more  effective  than  the 
more  pretentious  work  at  Swansea.  In  the 
Castle  Mr.  Capper  read  an  admirable  paper  on 
the  history  of  the  Castle.  The  party  next 
proceeded  to  St.  Mary-street,  which  formerly 
was  better  known  as  Butter-street,  to  examine 
the  remains  of  the  old  monastic  hospital  which 
form  part  of  the  old  gabled  Cross  Keys  tavern 
and  the  adjacent  Louses  in  Cross-street.  Here 
Mr.  J.  Buckley  Wilson,  M.R.I.B.A.,  exhibited  a 
ground  plan,  a section  of  the  roofing  of  the  old 
hospital,  and  an  imaginary  sketch  of  the  interior 
of  the  old  chapel,  the  open  timber  work  of  the 
roof  of  which  still  remains  in  place.  The  dis- 
covery of  these  fine  old  oak  roofs  was  made  by 
Mr.  Wilson  about  two  years  ago,  and  he  was 
cordially  assisted  in  his  investigations  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Cruikshank. 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  remains  was 
read  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  said : — I have  much 
pleasure  in  showing  you  the  remains  of  that 
which  once  formed  the  Hospital  of  the  Blessed 
David.  A copy  of  the  charter  of  the  founda- 
tion and  endowment  of  the  hospital  by  Henry 
de  Gower,  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  in  1333,  may 
be  seen  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Swansea,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  perusal. 
But  while  you  arc  here,  I wish  specially  to 
point  out  to  you  what  constituted  part  or  parts 
of  the  Hospital,  and,  to  convince  you  that  these 
are  undoubtedly  their  remains,  I will  read  a 
paragraph  from  a paper  read  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  by  the  late  Col.  Grant  Francis, 
F.S.A.,  in  which  he  begins  by  saying: — “That 
Mr.  Dillwyn  mentions  a ‘ tradition  that  the 
Hospital  had  a frontage  in  Butter-street,’ 
otherwise  St.  Mary-street  j the  words  of  the 
Foundation  Charter  positively  confirm  this, 
and  adds,  and  Jl  believe  jl  have  discovered 
the  very  site  in  the  present  Cross  Keys 
public-house.  Riding  one  day  into  the  Castle 
Inn  yard  from  Cross-street,  I observed  a 
gable  of  some  old  premises,  the  outlines  of 
arches  which  struck  me  as  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  those  in  Swansea  Castle,  but  they 
being  walled  up  and  thickly  coated  with  white 
lime,  a mason  was  employed  to  ascertain 
whether  my  impression  was  correct.  On  being 
cleared  out,  we  found,  in  a very  old  and  thick 
wall  of  native  rubble  work,  one  double  and  one 
single  trifoliated  arch  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  the  same  form  and 
Sutton  stone  as  some  of  those  inserted  by  De 
Gower  beneath  the  parapets  of  Swansea 
Castle."  Possibly  many  here  will  remember 
these  words  actually  delivered.  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  those  fourteenth-century  windows 
peculiar  to  De  Gower,  are  those  of  the  Infir- 
morium  or  sick  chamber.  In  front,  facing  St. 
Mary-street,  and  rnnning  horizontally  east  and 
west,  was,  I believe,  the  Hospital  Chapel. 
“ Whereas  the  Charter  relates  that  the  said 
master  or  warden  of  the  said  Hospital,  and  the 
chaplains  for  the  time  being,  and  the  other 
poor  persons  dwelling  therein,  as  aforesaid, 
do  celebrate  (services)  for  the  sonl  of  our  late 
Lord  David,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  &c."  Upon 


examining  the  roof  of  this  Infirmorium,  and 
removing  a plaster  and  gaudily  papered  par- 
tition, I have  discovered  some  early  foui'teenth- 
century  oak  principals.  They  have  the  simple 
chamfer,  the  flat  purlins,  and  notched  ridge,  the 
shonlders  of  collars  being  tenoned  and  secured 
by  as  many  as  four  oak  pins.  The  workmanship 
is  rough,  as  all  carpentry  was  at  that  period . The 
part  I believe  to  be  the  chapel  has  a similarly 
constructed  roof,  but  the  principals  are  not  in 
such  good  order,  the  reason  being  that  it  is 
floored  so  high  that  there  is  hardly  sufficient 
room  for  headway  under  the  collars ; conse- 
quently they|hav6  been  cut  away  or  scooped  ont, 
this  room  being  used  for  a sleeping  compartment 
in  a common  lodging-house.  The  work  has  been 
much  mutilated,  but,  taking  away  the  first  floor 
and  standing  upon  the  original  one,  the  propor- 
tion, the  simplicity  of  construction,  and  design 
of  the  roof  surmounting  the  massive  masonry 
and  deeply-recessed  windows  mast  have  had  an 
appearance  of  grandeur  and  solidity.  The  main 
building  forming  the  general  plan  of  the  Hospital 
of  the  Blessed  David  appear  to  have  been  an 
irregular  quadrangle  enclosing  two  garths, 
brewhouse,  kitchen,  with  domestic  offices.  Of 
the  two  garths,  one  was  probably  used  as  a 
kitchen  or  herb  garden  for  use  of  the  laity,  the 
other  one  probably  for  use  of  the  priests.  The 
old  fig-tree  at  present  in  the  garden  is  most 
likely  a scion  of  an  older  one,  although 
these  trees  attain  a great  age.  As  I have 
said,  the  southern  side  of  the  present  building 
appears  to  be  the  Chapel  and  Infirmorium 
already  described,  with  offices  under.  The 
south-west  corner  would  most  likely  be  the 
warders’  and  priests’  lodgings,  and  in  the  build- 
ing beyond,  on  the  west  side,  I should  place  the 
refectory,  it  evidently  having  been  open  to  the 
roof  : a portion  of  this  is  still  existing,  as  in 
the  other  portion  of  the  building.  Under  this 
probably  would  be  the  calefactory  or  general 
meeting-room  for  talk,  Ac.  To  the  northern 
side  woald  be  the  kitchen.  The  brewhouse  still 
retains  traces  of  the  fine.  One  of  the  flues 
(approximately  the  kitchen)  is  lined  with  flat 
stones  ; these  are  easily  seen.  A portion  of  a 
square  shaft,  giving  every  appearance  of  a 
hoist  still  remains.  1 have  traced  now 
with  you  the  undoubted  outline  of  this  very 
important  semi-monastic  establishment.  I hope, 
if  enabled  to  continue  my  researches,  to  trace 
the  remains  of  still  farther  buildings.  There 
would  appear  to  have  been  an  entrance  from  the 
west  side  to  the  large  garth,  and  near  this  is  an 
aperture  in  the  wall  which  might  be  the  buttery 
or  serving-window  for  giving  ont  the  doles,  Ac. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  view  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  an  instrnctive 
example,  showing  how  a fourteenth  - century 
church  (the  tower  seems  to  be  older)  may  be 
externally  and  internally  converted  iuto  a 
structure  admirably  adapted  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  acongregation  of  advanced  Welsh 
Methodists.  There  monuments  have,  by  some 
strange  chance,  escaped  destruction.  One,  of  a 
priest,  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  removed  from  its  place  of  honour  in 
the  chancel,  and  turned  ont  of  doors  (it  has 
now  been  again  put  rrnder  cover).  Some  have 
imagined  that  this  ecclesiastic  was  no  other 
than  Gower  himself,  a mistake,  for  the  building 
bishop  lies  in  his  own  cathedral  of  St.  David. 
Probably  Mr.  Gamwell’a  conclusion  is  correct, 
viz.,  that  the  effigy  represents  a bygone  warden 
of  the  Hospital  of  the  Blessed  David.  A fine 
brass  on  the  northern  wall  of  the  chancel  com- 
meraorates  Sir  Hugh  Johnys,  Knight,  and  the 
Dame  Maud,  his  wife,  telling  how  he  was 
created  a Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  on  Aug.  14, 1441,  having  been 
there  for  the  space  of  five  years  waging  war 
against  Turks  and  Saracens  in  the  parts  of 
Troy,  Greece,  and  Turkey  under  the  Emperor 
John;  how  he  was  subsequently  created  Knight 
Marshal  of  France  under  John  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  Knight  Marshal  of  England  under  the 
Good  John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  gave  him  the 
manor  of  Landimor  in  Gower.  This  was  the 
Sir  Hugh  Johnys  who  courted  Elizabeth  Wood- 
, ville,  she  who  eventually  became  queen  of 
Edward  IV.  Although  recommended  by  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Richard  Neville,  the  king- 
making  Earl  of  Warwick,  Elizabeth  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  doughty  Welsh  knight. 
In  St.  Anne’s  Chapel  is  an  altar-tomb  to  the 
the  memory  of  Sir  Matthew  Cradock,  who  was 
married  twice, — first  to  Alice  Mansel,  of  O.xwich ; 
secondly,  to  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  Perkin 
Warbeck’s  widow.  The  effigy  of  the  latter  lady 
lies  by  that  of  Sir  Matthew,  notwithstanding 


that  she  took  to  herself  a second  husband, 
Christopher  Ashton,  and  reposes  by  bis  side  in 
the  church  of  Fyfield,  Berks.  The  condition  of 
this  beautiful  tomb  is  simply  a scandal,  the  dirt 
on  it  being  at  least  1 in.  deep. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  entertained  by  their  excellent 
President  at  Penllergare.  where  ho  showed 
them  two  small  rectangular  earthworks  abutting 
on  the  old  Roman  road.  In  the  evening  a 
meeting  was  held,  confined  to  members  only,  at 
which  it  was  decided  that  the  Congress  for  1887 
should  bo  held  at  Denbigh. 

For  Friday,  the  last  day,  the  finest  scenery 
and  the  rarest  prehistoric  monument  in  the 
peninsula  of  Gower  had  been  reserved.  The 
party  started  in  a drizzling  rain,  which,  however, 
cleared  op  just  as  the  visitors  reached  Park  le 
Breos,  where  they  were  met  by  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.G.S.,  who  had  travelled 
from  London  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  the 
members.  Sir  Hussey  at  once  led  the  party  to 
the  famous  chambered  cairn  of  Park  le  Breos. 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  situated  in  a dingle, 
such  monuments  being  usually  found  on  high 
ground.  This  valuable  prehistoric  tomb  was 
discovered  in  1869,  and  opened  under  the  eyes 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Sir  Hussey  \ ivian. 
In  consists  of  a central  avenue,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  funnel-shaped,  and  very  neatly 
constructed  of  dry  masonry,  16  ft.  long ; at 
the  mouth  12  ft.'  wide,  contracting  to  3 ft. 

6 in. ; at  this  point  it  joins  the  central  aisle, 
from  which  branch  off  the  chambered  cells, 
two  on  either  side.  This  aisle  is  built  of  large 
stone  slabs,  aud  is  17  ft.  long,  with  a uniform 
width  of  3 ft.  The  chambers  are  6 ft.  by 
2 ft.,  and  the  interstices  between  the  slabs 
are  carefully  packed  with  small  stones.  When 
the  cairn  was  opened,  it  contained  the  remains 
of  at  least  twenty  human  beings,  two  of  them 
having  been  aged  persons,  two  children,  two 
females,  while  the  remainder  were  persons 
in  the  prime  of  life.  The  bones  were  too 
fragmentary  to  decide  what  was  the  shape  of 
the  crania.  With  the  human  remains  were 
deer  and  swine’s  teeth,  aud  fragments  of  sun- 
dried  pottery.  The  chambers  contained  two 
and  three  bodies,  the  remainder  were  arranged 
in  the  central  aisle. 

A short  discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  the 
vanlts  had  been  originally  covered  in  with  large 
slabs,  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  demurring  to  the  theory 
that  they  had  been  previously  removed. 

Archdeacon  Thomas,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  tendered  a vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Hussey  for  the  exceedingly  careful  manner  in 
which  he  bad  jireserved  this  valuable  raonu- 
ment. 

Lunch  was  provided  for  the  Association  on  the 
lawn,  and  the  party  then  divided;  one  section  pro- 
ceeding to  Oysterinouth  Castle,  the  rest  driving 
to  Pennard  Castle  and  the  Bone  caves.  Oyster- 
mouth  Castle  disputes  with  Penrice  for  the 
honour  of  being  the  chief  military  stoughold  of 
the  peninsula.  It  is  a very  important  piece  of 
military  architecture,  and  a noble  hut  somewhat 
confusing  edifice.  Its  windows  and  gables 
present  somewhat  of  a domestic  appearance, 
and  its  gateway  is  poor.  Mr.  Freeman  points 
out  that,  both  from  a military  and  picturesque 
point  of  view,  it  is  damaged  by  its  chapel, 
which  is  on  an  upper  story,  where  its  east 
window  is  crammed  in  between  small  windows, 
which  painfully  impress  one  with  the  notion 
that  “restoration”  is  a venerable  institution. 
From  Oystermouth  the  party  returned  to 
Swansea.  The  party  which  had  branched  off 
to  see  the  Bone  caves  did  not  return  until  late 
in  the  evening.  After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks, 
proposed  by  everybody  to  everybody  else,  the 
proceedings  of  an  extremely  pleasant  week  ter- 
minated with  a dance. 


CARNARVON  CASTLE. 

The  last  paper  read  before  the  Architectural 
Section  of  the  Archmological  Institute’s  recent 
Congress  at  Chester,  as  mentioned  by  us  last 
week,  was  by  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner,  on  Carnarvor 
Castle,  of  which  he  is  Deputy-Constable.  In  the 
course  of  his  paper,  Sir  Llewelyn  said,— We  are 
very  much  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Eartshorne 
for  his  industrioua  researches  in  the  Record  Office 
but  while  according  to  him  all  the  honour  justly 
his  due  for  those  examinations,  truth  requirei 
tno  to  show  that  the  deductions  he  has  clrawi 
are  fallacious,  and  such  as  I feel  certain  hi 
would  have  corrected  had  he  possessed  the  loca 
knowledge  which  I necessarily  have.  My  justi 
fication  for  claiming  a clearer  light  upon  th 
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Biibjeot  I conceive  to  be  this:  — While  the 
pablic  records  that  Mr.  Hartshorne  found  and 
quoted  have  equally  been  accessible  to  me  as  to 
him,  my  researches  have  been  much  more  pro- 
longed, and  have  resulted  in  the  possession  of 
a large  number  of  records,  bills,  and  materials 
now  iu  my  possession.  Born  within  two  miles 
of  Carnarvon,  and  still  occupying  the  same 
dwelling,  I have  bad  a lifetime’s  acquaintance 
with  the  castle,  and  for  many  years  have  been 
engaged  in  gradually  digging  it  out  and  repair- 
ing It,  clearing  out  thousands  of  tons  of  rubbish 
from  its  interior  and  exterior.  As  the  Chairman 
of  tho  Harbour  Trust,  I have  bad  to  do  with 
the  planning  and  erection  of  large  contiguous 
works,  and  have  carefully  gone  into  the  question 
of  time  and  labour  necessary  for  the  erection 
of  some  of  the  wonderful  structures  of  the 
great  port  of  Liverpool,  while  on  matters 
of  evidence  I have  had  the  opportunity 
of^  consulting  some  of  the  keenest  analytical 
minds.  At  page  237  of  the  Arc}i(Eological 
Journal,  vol.  vii.,  will  be  found  Mr.  Hartshorne’s 
paper,  valuable,  I submit,  for  the  recitals  it 
contains,  but  unreliable  in  other  respects,  ■ 
because  founded  on  erroneous  deduction.  The 
first  error,  as  I submit  it  to  be,  consists  in  the 
statement  that  immediately  after  the  execution 
of  Prince  David  in  1283,  Edward  I.  “began” 
the  erection  of  fortresses,  and  within  six  weeks 
afterwards  commenced  building  the  Castle  of 
Carnarvon,  This  statement  is  the  foundation 
of  many  mistakes  that  naturally  follow.  The 
king  had  in  1277  obtained  a strong  hold  of  the 
Principality ; he  bad  the  ca.stles  of  Hawarden, 
Deganwy,  Flint,  and  Rhuddlan,  where  he  and 
his  queen  lived  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
years  of  his  reign.  He  had  tho  castle  of 
Aberystwyth  in  Cardigan  Bay,  and  later  on 
that  of  Criccieth,  twenty  miles  beyond  Car- 
narvon, and  many  other  strongholds,  including 
Ruthin,  to  which  the  king  and  queen  freely 
passed  during  those  two  regnal  years.  There- 
fore tho  assertion  that  ho  began  to  take  these 
steps  for  securing  the  country  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  last  prince  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is 
contrary  to  what  would  naturally  be  expected 
from  the  known  energy  of  tho  great  monarch 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  and  other 
grand  Medimval  monuments  iu  Wales.  Mr.  Harts- 
horne has,  I submit,  fallen  into  error  in  treating 
the  first  record  he  has  found  as  to  the  erection  of 
Carnarvon  Castle  as  being  the  first  that  existed. 
So  far  little,  if  anything  at  all,  has  been  found 
as  to  tho  erection  of  Beaumaris  Castle,  and 
although  I have  a large  quantity  of  the  bills 
relating  to  the  erection  of  Carnarvon  Castle, 
and  far  more  than  fell  to  the  bag  of  Mr.  Hart- 
shorne,  those  I possess  fall  immeasurably  short 
of  the  whole  account  of  the  erection  of  this 
great  fortress.  The  town  of  Carnarvon  em- 
braced within  the  walls  is  the  entire  work  of 
this  great  king,  and  to  that  town  he  promised  a 
charter  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  Now, 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  commenced  on 
the  16bh  of  March,  1282,  and  the  charter  was 
promised  in  the  eleventh  year  and  confirmed  in 
the  twelfth.  Mr.  Hartahorne’s  paper  goes  on  to 
say  that  there  is  now  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  portion  of  the  building  wasfirst  commenced. 

It  then  goes  on  to  discredit  the  tradition  that 
the  castle  was  built  in  a year.  Now  I presume 
none  but  a believer  in  witchcraft  would  assert 
that  all  we  now  see  and  admire  was  the  work 
of  one  year  j but  with  all  deference  to  those 
who  readily  ridicule  the  accepted  tradition  of  a 
people,  I unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  ridicule 
should  fall  upon  those  who,  without  inquiry, 

condemn  what,  upon  every  ground,  I assert  to 
be  true.  The  mass  of  bills  relating  to  this 
castle  inform  us  within  two  or  three  years  of 
the  time  it  took  to  build.  But  that  a sufficient 
portion  to  shelter  a garrison  was  erected  within 
a year  I have  no  more  doubt  than  I have  of  my 
own  existence.  To  suppose  that  the  energetic 
Ring  Edward  would  not  put  up  enough  of  this 
chief  stronghold  within  a year  to  contain  a 
prrison  IS  to  rob  him  of  that  prestige  to  which 
he  is  BO  fully  entitled.  After  stating  that 
there  is  now  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
^rtion  of  tliG  castle  was  first  commenced,  Mr. 
Hartshoruo’s  paper  (as  the  result  of  discoveries 
ot  bills  which,  it  is  as  clear  to  me  as  the  sun  at 
noonday,  relate  to  the  last  parts  of  the  castle 
built)  goes  on  to  say  that  “the  castle  was 
conunenced  at  tho  norch-east  corner,  and 
gradually  went  to  the  snubh-wnst,  when 
a sharp  curve  indicates  the  beginning  of 
iresh  operations.”  The  south-u'esf  ia  n distinct 
error  of  description.  The  wall  described  as 
the  first  portion  erected  is  clearly  the  last,  and 


so  far  from  tho  geological  character  of  the 
stone,  as  asserted,  proving  anything  of  the 
kind,  the  only  proof  it  affords  is  distinctly  to 
the  contrary.  The  paper  informs  us  that  cer- 
tain covering  stone  need  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Eagle  Tower  is  of  the  size  and  geological  cha- 
racter of  stone  agreed  to  bo  supplied  by  one 
Walter  De  Kank.  I have  a copy  of  the  agree- 
ment, which  is  without  date.  I happen  to  be 
trustee  of  the  property  at  Moelydon,  where  the 
quarry  is  said  to  be,  and  to  have  lived  my  life 
within  two  miles  and  a half  of  it,  and  my  excel- 
lent mason  in  the  castle,  John  Jones,  an  Angle- 
sey man,  who  knows  all  the  quarries  whence 
the  stone  of  the  castle  came,  can  confirm  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  Eagle  Tower  stone  came 
from  Moelydon,  but  from  the  quarries  on  Lord 
Anglesey’s  property,  much  lower  down.  So  far 
from  the  covering  stones  in  the  Eagle  Tower, 
as  alleged  in  the  paper,  corresponding  in  size 
and  number  with  the  agreement  with  Walter 
De  Kank,  there  is  not  a covering  stone  in  the 
castle  that  does.  The  stones  were  clearly  for  a 
different  purpose.  This  mistake  arose  through 
Mr.  Hartshorne  measuring  the  covering  stones 
of  the  corridors  as  if  they  rested,  as  he'tells  ns, 
only  3 in.  on  each  side,  on  the  corbel  tables, 
whereas  they  rest  beyond,  on  the  walls  them- 
selves. It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  Mr. 
Hartshorne,  during  his  short  visit  to  Carnarvon, 
should  have  been  grossly  misled  by  persons 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  locality.  For  the 
purpose  of  identifying  this  quarry,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  the  place  where  tho  tides  coming 
over  Carnarvon  Bar  and  by  Beaumaris 
meet ; the  fact  actually  being  that  this  meet- 
ing  of  the  waters  is  at  a point  near  Beaumaris, 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  further  down 
the  Straits.  The  wise  informant,  whoever  he 
may  be  or  have  been,  then  performs  a miracle, 
for  lie  tells  us,  through  Mr.  Hartshorne,  that  the 
iron  bolts  to  which  Edward  I.  fastened  his 
bridge  of  boats,  at  the  point  in  question,  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  Caimarvonshire  side, 
about  two  yards  under  water  at  low  water, 
which  is  considered  a proof  of  the  water  of  the 
Monai  having  risen  about  6 ft.  since  Edward 
built  his  bridge.  I can  only  say  that  as  the 
chairman  for  nearly  thirty  years  of  that 
authority  which  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
these  waters,  and  a member  of  that  authority 
for  thirty-seven  years,  I am  quite  unaware  of 
these  rings  or  this  modern  miracle  of  the  perma- 
nent rising  of  the  sea,  which  would  of  coarse 
have  to  be  general  on  the  whole  Irish  Channel 
or  Sea,  and,  as  an  old  sailor,  I simply  state  that 
no  bridge  of  boats  could  be  held  by  mere  rings 
put  in  rocks  in  such  a place,  and  that  anchors 
fore  and  aft,  and  strong  trees,  anchors,  or  posts 
ashore,  must  have  been  necessary  to  secure  a 
number  of  vessels  exposed  to  such  winds  and 
tides  as  frequently  prevail  there.  To  return  to 
the  castle,  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  tho 
outer  circuit  of  wall  was  completed,  with  a 
portion  of  the  town  wall,  up  to  a low  elevation  iu 
the  first  year  of  possession,  and  that  the  king’s 
ships  effectually  guarded  the  remaining  portion. 
Mr.  Hartshorne  laboured  under  the  disadvantage 
during  his  brief  stay  at  Carnarvon  of  seeing  it 
as  it  then  was,  and  of  not  knowing  how  much  of 
the  sea  has  been  embanked  to  the  north  and 
north-east,  as  well  as  to  the  south-west  of  the 
town.  Had  the  king  erected  the  wall  next  the 
town  as  described,  he  would  have  been  simply 
building  a useless  inner  wall  with  the  kitchens 
and  other  entirely  defenceless  places  exposed  to 
incursion.  He  was  wiser  than  to  do  that,  and 
any  military  man  will  see  at  a glance  that  he 
bad  but  to  build  the  outer  circuit  of  walling  of 
the  castle,  and  a very  little  of  the  town 
wall  to  a low  elevation,  as  far  as  the 
East  Gate,  now  the  Guild  Hail,  to 
secure  the  land  side,  and  his  ships  did  the 
rest.  _ I never  doubted  the  fact  that  sailors 
did  important  service  in  this  way,  and  I 
found  among  the  bills  in  the  Exchequer, 
297,  Miscellanea, No.  16-7,  Edward  I.,  “ Stipends 
of  Mariners  in  the  Fortification  of  Carnarvon 
and  Criccieth  ” in  the  eleventh  year,  that  is 
the  year  preceding  the  birth  of  Edward  II. 
One, “paid  by  Hugh  de  Leominster,  401.  lOs.  7i-d.” 

I now  come  to  the  tradition  that  tho  Second 
Edward  was  born  in  Carnarvon  Castle,  and, 
unless  I am  totally  incapable  of  comprehending 
evidence,  I say,  after  due  comparison  of  tradi- 
tion with  the  architectural  features  of  tho 
castle,  and  the  public  records,  that  there  is  not 
a particle  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The 
late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  to  whom  all  anti- 
quaries are  so  much  indebted  for  his  compila- 
tion of  the  military  writs  of  this  interesting 


period,  during  a visit  to  Carnarvon,  a great 
many  years  ago,  at  once  detected  that  the 
Eagle  Tower  had  been  built  at  two  different 
dates.  One  (the  lower  portion)  I have  no 
doubt,  by  the  First,  the  upper  by  the  Second, 
Edward.  In  proof  of  this,  I may  say  that  I 
discovered  a beam-hole  of  the  original  roof  by 
ascending  the  inside  of  a chimney.  I now  come 
to  the  document  to  the  discovery  of  which  we 
are  indebted  for  Mr.  Hartshorne’s  paper, 
valuable  for  its  research,  though  containing 
mistaken  inferences,  wliich  I have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  corrected  had  he  possessed  the 
advantages  placed  in  my  way.  The  document, 
which  relates  to  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  II., 
which  I also  found  in  the  Record  Office,  is  in 
Latin,  and  the  following  is  a tx*analation : — 

” Eiche<iuer  Miscellanea  ; Treasury  of  Receipt. 

Indenture  No.  2. 

, No.  8'26. 

lliis  indenture  made  between  Roger  de  Mortimer,  Lord 
of  Chirk,  Justice  of  Wales,  and  Edmund  de  DynyetTen 
^smberlnin  of  our  Lord  tho  King,  in  the  parts  of  North 
Wales,  witnesaeth  that  the  lead  and  tin  of  Ibe  King  found 
in  the  King’s  Castles,  in  the  same  parts  of  North  Wales 
of  Lord  William  le  Duran,  bis  predecessor, 
Chamberlain  there,  and  also  purchased  by  tho  same 
Edmund,  whilst  he  occupied  the  office  of  Chamberlain, 
Irom  the  first  day  of  May,  in  tho  tenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward,  that  now  is  to  the  24th  day  of  June,  in 
tho  twelfth  year  of  the  same  rejgn,  by  tho  particulars  and 
,,y  * certain  account  thereof,  made  in  the  presence 
of  W illiam  de  Sbaldeford,  Comptroller  there  for  the  King, 
in  the  name  of  tho  Justice  and  of  Master  Henry  de 
Elhrton,  master  of  the  works  of  the  King  there,  between 
the  said  Edmund  and  the  clerks  of  the  works  of  the  King 
Castle  by  turns,  namely  William  Meverel  and 
William  de  Lye,  and  by  the  view  and  testimony  ot  Hugh 
de  Eglynton,  under  constable,  and  Henry,  the  plumber, 
surveyors  ;of  all  the  eipenses  incurred  there  within  tho 
time  above  said  by  the  said  Justice  thereto  deputed  and 
sworn,  the  same  Edmund  eipended  in  the  works  of  the 
Castle  of  Carnarvon,  of  the  aforesaid  lead  and  tin  namely 
in  the  covering  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  newly  done  and 
covered,  and  of  divers  other  towers,  and  also  in  the  repair 
and  mending  of  divers  gutters,  and  in  making  great  leaden 
troughs  for  salting  the  meat  in  the  King's  store  there  and 
putting  therein  moat,  salt,  and  honey,  as  in  the  same 
partioulars  and  account  is  more  fully  contaiued,  and 
specified,  10  carratis,  as  the  said  surveyors  acknowledged 
and  swore  to  before  the  aforesaid  justice  and  comptroller, 
as  having  been  f.ithfully  expended  and  used  op  in  the 
works  aforesaid  during  the  same  time.  And  of  tin,  £3  lb. 

In  witness  whereof  the  aforesaid  Justice  affixed  his  seal 
to  tbe  part  of  this  Indenture  remaining  iu  tho  hands  of  the 
aforesaid  Chamberlain,  and  to  the  other  port  of  tho  same 
Indenture  remaining  in  the  bands  of  tho  said  Justice,  the 
said  Chamberlain  affixed  his  seal. 

Given  at  Beaumaris  in  tbe  morrow  of  St,  Marcus  the 
Evangelist  (April  26th),  iu  the  12th  year  of  tho  reign  of 
the  King  aforesaid.” 

A very  learned  friend  of  mine,  of  ripe  age, 
accustomed  from  his  youth  to  translate  ancient 
records,  gives  me  the  following  opinion  upon 
this  document,  which,  as  far  as  tho  belief  that 
the  roof  only  is  meant  by  the  de  novo,  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  tho  opinion  I received  some 
years  ago  from  tbe  learned  chancellor  of  a 
diocese.  My  venerable  friend  just  referred  to 
expresses  himself  as  follows,  “ As  I read  the 
Latin  original,  the  sentence  on  which  you  ask 
my  opinion,  ‘In  co-opertura  turns  acquile  de 
novo  facte  et  co-operti,’  which,  whatever  et  may 
mean,  is  not  strictly  Latin.  If  tho  o at  the 
end  of  facte  is  meant  for  a diphthong,  the 
tower  itself  may  be  intended  to  be  referred  to 
turris,  as  well  as  co-opertura,  being  of  the 
feminine  gender.  Ido  not,  however,  think  that 
the  tower  is  meant  to  be  referred  to,  because 
co-operfura  the  covering  de  novo  probably  with 
lead  instead  of  some  former  temporary  cover- 
ing of  tin  or  other  material  had  been  used  before. 
To  have  made  the  sentence  plainer  the  words 
facte  et  co-operfi  should  have  been  written  factee 
et  co-opertce,  in  which  case  there  liad  been  no 
room  left  for  doubt.  When  we  find  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  daily  experienced  iu  tbe  inter- 
pretation of  agreements  and  documents  of  all 
sorts,  about  all  Acts  of  Parliaments,  who  can 
take  upon  himself  to  assert  that  this  in  co-oper- 
tura turris  aquile  de  novo  facto  et  co-oper(i  means 
that  the  Eagle  Tower  was  rebuilt  when  all  archi- 
tectnral  deduction  proves  that  it  has  been  built 
and  raised  upon  ? This  I will  show  you  by  the 
beam-hole  in  question,  by  the  adjoining  curtain 
not  being  bonded  up  to  the  height  it  would 
have  been  had  the  tower  been  erected  at  one 
period  to  its  present  elevation.  The  paper 
under  discussion  says  that  all  soldiers  would 
have  had  to  pass  through  the  Queen’s  bedroom 
to  the  rampart  of  tho  wall  on  the  town  side. 
That  wall  was  partly  erected  first  and  finished 
by  King  Edward  II.,  and  I will  show  you  that 
when  the  latter  completed  it  he  closed  up  a 
window  and  cut  a door  to  the  ramparts.  Having 
myself  opened  the  moat,  I have  been  able  to 
verify  the  Welsh  tradition  as  to  Madoc’s  rising, 
that  during  a fair  held  across  tho  harbour  the 
insurgents  at  low  water  penetrated  the  moat 
below  the  Eagle  Tower,  where  the  broken  wall 
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and  the  temporary  sabstitnte  for  it  may  still  be 
seen.  Tradition  accurately  stated  that  the  in- 
surgents got  into  the  castle,  and  the  place 
where  the  wall  was  repaired  and  raised  after- 
wards, when  a large  body  of  masons  were  sent 
from  England  for  the  pnrpose,  is  still  plainly 
visible.  The  damage  done  to  the  building  was 
not  great,  thanks  to  its  enormous  strength. 
Some  persons  totally  unacquainted  with  build- 
ing operations  have  ventured  to  assert  that 
there  was  no  time  to  get  any  portion  of  the 
castle  ready  in  time  for  the  Queen’s  accouche- 
ment. Xow,  I reply  to  this  with  the  brevity 
required,  for  want  of  time  here,  that  being  the 
author  of  the  large  quays  erected  of  late  years 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  also  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  west  gate  of  the  town,  which  I con- 
verted into  a yacht  club-house,  and  of  the 
repairs  of  the  castle,  I feel  that  I need  no 
apology  for  decliniug  to  be  led  by  such  opinions. 

I rei)eat  that  no  doubt  exists  in  my  mind  that 
we  have  not  gut  hold  of  the  date  of  commence- 
ment of  the  building.  I have  many  records 
relating  “ to  our  works  in  Wales  ” withont  these 
stating  where.  An  important  proof  that  the 
king  was  in  possession  of  Carnarvon  and  the 
district  long  before  the  date  assigned  by  Mr. 
Hartshorne  will  be  found  in  the  Exchequer 
Eecord  “ Military  Service,  Wales,”  in  the  roll  of 
wages  of  knights  and  esquires  in  the  Welsh  war 
for  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years,  that  is,  from 
November  16th.  12S1,  to  November  loth,  1283. 

In  the  eleventh  year  Thomas  de  Maydenhacli 
and  his  clerk  being  in  the  fortifications  of  Car- 
narvon, received  by  day  28.,  and  others  were  in 
the  fortifications.  Note  the  word  "fortifica- 
tions” is  used  up  to  Christmas,  1233  ; that  is, 
the  Christmas  preceding  the  confinement  of  the 
Queen,  np  to  which  time  he  is  merely  alluded 
to  as  receiving  wages  amongst  the  knights, 
esqnires,  and  men  of  various  grades,  and  is 
actually  in  one  place  alluded  to  as  porter  of  the 
door,  this  probably  being  an  error  of  the 
accountant.  Then  in  the  twelfth  year  he 
becomes  Constable  of  the  castle,  a castle  which, 
according  to  the  evidence  I am  rebutting,  did 
not  exist.  I have  no  time  here  to  notice  great 
errors  in  the  paper  in  the  Archcvologia  by  Mr. 
Hartshorne  as  to  the  erection  of  thetown  walls, 
which  in  one  place  are  spoken  of  as  being 
erected  in  a particular  year,  whereas  they 
occupied  several.  A word  now  as  to  the  small- 
ness of  the  room  in  which  I think  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  the  first  Prince  of  Wales 
born.  I cannot  conceive  of  any  antiquary 
attaching  the  smallest  importance  to  this. 
The  Queen  faithfully  followed  her  husband  in 
his  wars,  lived  in  tents,  and  encountered  all 
sorts  of  discomfort.  The  Rhuddlan  roll  gives  an 
account  of  the  lime  to  plaster  her  chamber  when 
she  was  there,  the  full  account  of  the  purchase  of 
turves  and  shingles,  broken  casks,  &c.,  for  tem- 
porarily covering  the  hall  and  different  buildings. 
Therefore,  the  apartment  in  the  Eagle  Tower, 
hung,  as  it  probably  was,  with  tapestry,  would 
be  a very  good  one  for  a building  not  a quarter 
of  which  was  complete.  It  contained  a fire- 
place, and  closely  adjoins  the  very  large 
adjacent  apartment,  which  contained  an  opening 
to  an  oratory  for  the  confession,  no  doubt,  of 
the  Queen.  I hardly  feel  called  upon  to  notice 
the  opinions  of  those  who,  without  knowing 
when  the  castle  was  really  commenced,  and 
withont  any  of  that  experience  of  large 
buildings  which  I have  bad,  tell  us  there  was 
no  time  to  have  erected  sufficient  sheltering  for 
the  Queen.  Up  to  the  height  first  erected 
there  was  plenty,  and  I feel  little  doubt  that 
had  the  cartloads  of  lost  records  so  unfortu- 
nately left  at  Caruarvon  been  forthcoming  we 
should  find  that  the  preparations  for  erecting 
this  castle  were  going  on  for  a long  previous 
time  in  Anglesey,  whence  large  quantities  of 
this  stone  came,  and  I have  the  record  of  the 
king’s  ships  continually  going  with  men  to 
Anglesey  in  the  10th  and  11th  years  from 
Rhnddlan,  and  there  was  plenty  of  hewn  stone 
ready  at  Segontium  which  tradition  says  was 
also  used,  and  this  old  town  of  Segontium  is 
called  in  the  bills  I have  found  iu  the  Record 
Office,  "the  Quarry  at  the  end  of  the  Town.” 
It  is  the  fashion  erroneously  to  assume  that 
we  are  more  in  advance  of  our  ancestors  in 
the  erection  of  great  works.  If  so:  where  is 
the  modern  building  that  surpasses  Carnarvon 
Castle  ? Eminent  engineers  tell  that  as  able 
engineers  were  to  be  found  in  former  days  as 
now,  and  that  many  greater  works  were  exe- 
cuted prior  to  the  Christian  era  than  now.  In 
1377,  abont  ninety  years  after  the  erection  of 
Carnarvon  Castle,  the  great  bridge  of  Adda, 


with  a span  of  237  ft.  and  a height  of  68  ft., 
was  built  in  Italy,  and  the  largest  modern  stone 
bridge  erected  (one  in  America)  is  only  215  ft. 
span,  or  22  ft.  less  than  the  one  which  preceded 
it  by  500  years.  So  much  for  ancient  work. 
Now,  here  is  an  ordinary  proceeding  in  Liver- 
pool,— a block  of  warehouses  at  Bootle,  372  ft. 
long,  110  ft.  deep,  with  no  fewer  than  eleven 
blocks  of  buildings  all  this  depth,  that  is,  each 
of  the  eleven  blocks  110  ft.  deep  from  front  to 
back,  each  seven  stories  high,  each  story  with 
12  ft.  head-room  nnder  the  beams,  the  walls 
being  90  ft.  high,  containing  2-42  windows,  each 
set  in  an  arch.  The  building  was  commenced 
in  September,  1882,  was  finished  and  occupied 
on  the  Istof  September,  1883.  Compared  with 
the  first  portion  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  which  is 
that  clearly  alluded  to  in  the  tradition,  that  it 
was  built  in  a year,  this  Liverpool  work  is 
really  gigantic,  inasmneb  as  an  outer  wall  to  a 
low  elevation  was  nearly  all  that  was  done  at 
first  in  the  castle,— enough  in  short,  to  hold  a 
sufficient  garrison  ; and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
smallness  of  the  numbers  of  the  garrison  i. 
it,  we  seek  and  find  a reason  in  the  utter 
absence  of  implements  in  a pastoral  country  to 
attack  fortifications, — in  the  entire  possession 
by  the  king  of  the  sea  by  means  of  bis  ships. 

As  chairman  for  some  years  of  H.M.  Prison  for 
Anglesey  and  Carnarvon,  I have  made  some 
interesting  discoveries  in  that  building.  It  is 
close  to  the  castle.  A splendid  sewer,  the  bills 
for  making  which  I found  years  ago  in  the 
Record  Office,  passes  through  it  from  the  castle. 

I also  found  the  base  of  a tower  in  the  prison 
of  similar  date  to  the  castle.  This  fine  sewer 
explained  a great  difficulty  I previously  had  as 
to  the  well  of  the  castle.  I have  lately  dug 
out  exactly  what  I expected  to  find,  viz.,  the 
temporary  wall  on  the  town  side,  which  pre- 
ceded that  erroneously  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harts- 
horne  as  the  first  part  erected.  I have  shown 
you  that  the  castle  had  a Constable  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward 
therefore  it  is  idle  to  assert  that  the  inner  wall 
erected  rears  after  is  the  first  building,  as  in  that 
case  there  was  no  castle  to  be  Constable  of.  One 
word  as  to  the  position  of  the  Eagle  Tower.  It 
was  infinitely  the  more  likely  place  and  the  only 
likely  place  for  the  Queen’s  confinement.  Then 
the  towers  of  the  town  walls  were  not  built; 

I have  the  bills  of  later  date.  The  whole  length 
of  fortifications  from  Queen  Eleanor’s  Gate 
would  have  had  to  be  fought  and  taken  before 
an  enemy  got  to  the  Eagle  Tower,  which  was 
really  the  keep,  and  if  the  upper  or  east  end  was 
taken  the  Queen  could  have  been  shipped  afloat 
at  once,  as  my  predecessors  in  the  Harbour  Trust 
had  not  then  injured  the  navigation,  creating 
large  banka  and  silting  of  the  channels,  by  build- 
ing a wall  which  they  grandiloquently  called  the 
Victoria  Pier  fifty  years  ago  across  the  tide,— an 
excrescence  which  I have  now  removed,  not 
without  some  obloquy  from  grumblers.  At  this 
period  the  sea  actually  reached  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls.  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt,  of  the  Record 
Office,  from  whom  1 received  valuable  aid,  drew 
my  especial  attention  to  the  ornamentation  of 
the  Eagle  Tower,  which  was  handsomely  orna- 
mented all  over  with  figures,  the  rest  of 
the  castle  being  ornamented  only  with 
finials,  and  ho  contended  that  some  special 
reason  existed  for  this.  I suggested  it  to  be 
directly  the  result  of  the  king,  who  was  born  in 
it,  decorating  that  particular  part,  a suggestion 
that  commended  itself  to  Mr.  Burtt.  To  prove 
that  it  was  erected  temp.  Edward  II.  Mr. 
Hartshorne  has  laid  down  that  the  ornaments 
are  the  bassinet  and  jupon  temp.  Edward  II. 
That  the  upper  story  and  the  three  turrets  wf  re 
erected  temp.  Edward  II.  is  perfectly  clear,  as 
proved  by  the  bill  quoted  temp.  Edward  II.,  and 
by  the  architectural  features  of  the  buildings; 
but  the  ornaments  are  not,  as  he  says,  confined 
to  these  particular  ornaments,  but  are  as  varied 
as  if  in  this  day  a castle  were  ornamented  with 
a crown,  the  Queen’s  head  with  her  crown, 
helmets,  &c.  The  Roman  Prmtorian  guard  will, 
I believe,  be  found  there,  three  eagles,  and 
numerous  other  devices. 

As  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last,  the  members 
of  the  Institute  visited  the  Castle  on  the  follow- 
ing day  (Aug.  17),  when  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner 
spent  several  hours  in  conducting  them  over 
the  various  parts  of  the  ruin,  and  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  efforts  to  add  to  the  information 
of  the  visitors,  and  in  pointing  out  the  various 
pieces  of  evidence  which  go  to  confirm  his  view 
of  the  architectural  history  of  the  Castle.  At 
various  points  he  called  attention  to  the  admi- 


Jones,  who,  in  his  working  dress,  and  with  " all 
his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him,”  was 
introduced  to  the  visitors.  It  should  be  added 
that  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner  has  compiled  a handy 
little  " guide  ” to  the  Castle,  which,  though  it 
might  be  furnished  with  a better  and  clearer 
plan,  will  he  found  very  useful  by  visitors  in 
conjunction  with  the  admirable  system  of 
lettered  reference  labels  which  the  Deputy- 
Constable  has  had  affixed  on  light  iron  standards 
in  front  of  the  principal  portions  of  the  Castle 
ruius. 

Before  the  visitors  left  the  Castle,  ilr.  R.  S. 
Ferguson  said  that  be  had  been  desired  by  Earl 
Percy,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave,  to  move 
that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  be  tendered  to  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner 
for  the  very  great  trouble  he  had  taken  that 
afternoon,  as  well  as  for  his  paper  read  iii 
Chester  on  the  previous  evening.  It  sometimes 
was  their  misfortune,  in  the  course  of  their 
visits  to  many  places,  to  come  across  ruins 
which  bad  been  shamefully  and  grossly  neg- 
lected, and  such  neglect  very  often  aroused 
feelings  of  deep  indignation.  Carnarvon  Castle, 
however,  had  not  been  so  neglected,  and  was 
happy  in  its  possession  of  a Constable  (Earl  Car- 
narvon) who  took  an  interest  in  archmological 
pursuits, — a nobleman  who  himself  had  held  the 
post  of  President  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute.  The  Castle  was  also  happy  in  its  posses- 
sion of  such  an  able  and  indefatigable  Deputy- 
Constable  as  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner,  who  had  made 
the  castle  the  study  of  his  life,  and  had  grudged 
no  trouble  to  put  it  in  proper  repair  and  order. 
Neither  had  he  grudged  any  pains  to  make 
the  visit  of  the  party  that  day  of  a most 
interesting  character,  and  to  explain  to  them 
the  fullest  details  with  regard  to  the  Castle. 
When  the  visitors  saw  the  great  care  which  had 
been  taken,  not  only  by  the  fixing  of  guide- 
posts,  but  also  by  repairing  and  restoring  the 
battlements  and  towers,  they  would  agree  that 
Sir  Llewelyn  had  set  an  example  which  it 
would  be  well  for  custodians  of  similar  places 
to  emulate.  Mr.  Fergueou  also  thanked  Sir 
Llewelyn  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
entertained  them  at  luucheon. 

Mr.  Pullan,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
that  undoubtedly  Carnarvon  Castle  was  one  of 
the  finest  in  existence,  and  he  wished  that  every 
castle  in  the  kingdom  was  possessed  of  such  an 
able  custodian  as  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner,  and  of 
such  an  admirable  mason  as  their  friend  John 
Jones. 

Mr.  John  Griffith,  Chester,  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Chester  Natural  Science 
Society,  supported  the  motion,  which  was 
heartily  adopted. 

Sir  Llewelyn  Turner,  in  briefly  replying,  said 
that  what  he  had  done  in  connexion  with  the 
castle  was  purely  a labour  of  love.  Perhaps 
they  would  allow  him  to  make  a suggestion  to 
the  members  of  that  learned  society.  He 
thought  they  could  render  incalculable  services 
to  all  such  buildings  as  that  tlironghout  the 
United  Kingdom,  if  they  would  protest  against 
the  system  of  appointing  as  custodians  persons 
who  did  not  spend  the  money  received  as 
entrance  fees  from  visitors  upon  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  places  under  their  charge. 


The  Chester  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute.— In  our  last  we 
inadvertently  omitted  to  state  that  on  the  day 
of  the  excursion  to  Delamere  Forest  (on  the 
l Uh  ult.)  ilr.  W.  Thompson  Walkin  conducted 
the  members  to  the  junction  of  the  Roman 
roads  at  Nettleford,  and  the  remains  at  Organ’s 
Dale  and  Lob  Slack,  of  which  places  he  at  the 
same  time  gave  a description. 

Obituary. — We  hear,  with  regret,  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  James  G.  Wakley,  editor  of  the 
Lancet,  which  took  place  at  hia  residence,  near 
Chertsey,  on  Monday.  The  deceased  was  the 
youngest  sou  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley, 
founder  of  the  Lancet,  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Finsbury,  and  Coroner  for  Middlesex.  He 
became  a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England  in  18-40,  and  graduated 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen 
in  1852.  At  his  father’s  death,  in  1862,  he 
became  editor  of  the  Lancet,  the  duties  of  whicl 
position  ho  discharged  for  nearly  twenty-fiv( 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Uospita 
Sunday  in  London,  and  remained  throughoui 
one  of  its  warmest  supporters.  Only  a fev 
days  before  his  death  the  present  and  i^as 
members  of  his  editorial  staff  presented  bin 


with  an  illuminated  address  expressive 
rable  repairs  done  bv  the  Castle  mason,  John  | sympathy  and  esteem. 
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roi-iion  of  Stall  llort  from  Buxheim.Sketched  hy  Mr.  F.  D.  Bedford. 


CHOIR  STALLS  FROM  THE  CONV-ENT  OF 
BUXHEIM,  IN  BAVARIA. 

The  sketch  shows  one  angle  of  the  choir 
•woodwork  of  the  Patriarch’s  Church  of  the 
ancient  Carthusian  Convent  of  Buxheim,  in 
Bavaria,  ■which,  as  we  mentioned  last  week, 
has  been  on  view  in  Messrs.  Bonham’s  sale-room 
the  last  few  days. 

The  whole  choir  consists  of  thirty  - one 
elaborately  carved  stalls  separated  the  one 
from  the  other  by  carved  open-work  brackets 
supporting  the  cornice,  which  again  supports 
seventeen  figures,  subjects  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meut.  The  entrance  doors,  a portion  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  sketch,  are  guarded  on  either 
side  by  the  figure  of  an  angel  clothed  in  its 
wings.  Tho  binges  on  the  doors  are  original 
and  very  beautiful.  Tho  desks  are  carved 
with  figures,  heads,  and  wreaths  of  fruit  and 
flowors. 

The  sale  of  the -work  on  Wednesday,  at  Messrs. 
Bonham's  attracted  a large  attendance,  and  bid- 
ding was  started  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems  at  1,500L 
The  work  was  finally  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Gaselle 
at  2,90UL  The  ultimate  destination  of  the  work 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
authorities  of  a College  in  one  of  our  Universi- 
ties are  in  treaty  for  it. 


Camborne  School  of  Art. — The  vacant 
Mastership  of  the  Camborne  School  of  Art  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Gardenner,  second  master  of  the  School  of 
Science  and  Art,  Swansea. 


FURTHER  NOTES  AT  THE  LIVERPOOL 
EXHIBITION. 

Resuming  our  notes*  on  some  of  the  contents 
of  this  large  and  interesting  exhibition,  taking 
the  exhibits  in  the  numerical  order  of  the  stands 
or  spaces  which  they  occupy,  we  have  first  to 
make  mention  of  the  exhibits  of  ifessrs.  Robert 
Boyle  A Son  (Stand  185),  of  London  and 
Glasgow,  who  exhibit  several  varieties  of  their 
well-known  ventilators  for  ships  and  buildings. 

The  National  Health  Society  (Stand  206), 
exhibit  a good  assortment  of  their  nseful  pub- 
lications in  tho  form  of  books,  tracts,  leaflets, 
and  charts  bearing  on  health  and  sanitary 
matters.  These  publications  should  bo  known 
to  and  distributed  at  discretion  by  every  dis- 
trict visitor  and  city  missionary;  and  even 
tho  recently  rather  fashionable  pursuit  of 
“slumming”  could  be  carried  on  with  better 
results  by  their  aid. 

The  Liverpool  Grain  Storage  Company 
(Stand  279),  exhibit  an  interesting  model  of 
their  Alexandra  grain  warehouses  and  ele- 
vators, Bootle.  The  model  shows  the  method 
of  storing  the  grain  in  bulk,  and  delivering  it, 
by  machinery. 

At  Stand  301  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.,  of 
London,  exhibit  some  wall  • papers  of  {rood 
design. 

At  Stand  304,  Messrs.  George  Elliott  & Co. 
exhibit  their  patent  wire-ropes  and  tubes,  which 
have  much  to  recommend  them.  Close  by 
(Stand  306),  Moule’s  patent  earth-closets,  as 
adapted  for  use  on  board  ship,  are  exhibited. 

Messrs.  Homan  & Rodgers,  of  Manchester 


* Seep.  321,  anlt. 


(Stand  310),  exhibit  a series  of  sections  of  their 
well-known  and  excellent  systems  of  fireproof 
flooring,  as  applied  in  cotton  and  other  mills, 
wareliousos,  and  dwellings. 

Messrs.  Alfred  Carter  & Co.,  of  Liverpool 
(Stand  324),  exhibit  tanks,  baths,  lavatory- 
tops,  and  other  goods,  all  of  slate. 

Messrs.  R.  S.  Newall  & Co.,  of  Gateshead 
(Stand  326),  display  their  well-known  wire- 
rope  for  ships’  rigging  and  for  suspension 
bridges,  and  a strong  hoist. 

At  Stand  347,  Mr.  Joseph  Whiteley,  of 
Salford,  exhibits  his  patent  grip  treads,  stair- 
nosings,  and  mats,  which  are  very  effective. 
The  grip  or  foothold  is  obtained  by  the  insertion 
of  projecting  studs  of  hard  iudia-rubber  in  the 
surface  of  the  treads  or  mats. 

Messrs.  W.  Woollams  & Co.,  of  London 
(Stand  349),  have  a very  good  display  of  deco- 
rative material  for  ships’  saloons  or  for  dwelling- 
houses.  These  include  some  effective  wall- 
papers and  raised  flocks  (some  painted  and  some 
uiipainted),  good  in  design  and  rich  without 
being  gaudy  in  effect.  A useful  material 
shown  by  these  exhibitors  is  “ tergorine,”  an 
imitation  leather,  embossed  and  lacquered. 
This  firm  is  well  known  for  its  specialities  in 
nou-arseuical  wall  and  ceiling  papers. 

At  Stand  405  the  Waterproof  Paper  and 
Canvas  Co.,  of  Willesden,  exhibit  their  now 
well-known  waterproof  materials  ns  applied  to 
the  construction  of  canoes,  tents,  Ac. 

Messrs.  Musgrave  & Co.,  of  Belfast  (Stand 
509),  have  a very  good  exhibit  of  their  excellent 
stable  fittings,  and  some  of  their  elow-combus- 
tion  ventilating  stoves. 

At  Stand  558  the  “Harden  Star  Fire  Grenade 
Company”  exhibit  their  fire  • extinguishing 
bottles  or  grenades,  of  which  wo  have  spoken  on 
former  occasions. 

The  Anglo-American  Brush  Electric  Light 
Corporation  (Stand  561a),  exhibit  dynamo- 
machines,  commutators,  regulators,  and  other 
apparatus,  together  with  arc  lights  and  incan- 
descence lamps. 

Stand  591  is  tenanted  by  the  Sanitary  and 
Highway  Appliances  Company,  Sheffield,  who 
show  Roberts’s  patent  sand  or  shingle  dis- 
tributor and  other  appliances. 

Messrs.  James  & Son,  of  Cheltenham  (Stand 
592),  exhibit  a street  water-van  of  improved 
construction,  with  double  valve  and  box  dis- 
tributor. 

The  New  Ferry  Brick  Company  (Stand  597) 
exhibit  some  good  red  bricks,  and  terra-cotta 
ridges,  finials,  Ac. 

Messrs.  N.  A W.  Grazehrook,  of  Dudley 
(Stand  598),  exhibit  a patent  cast-iron  and 
wood  door  and  frame,  specially  contrived  for 
use  in  hot  countries,  and  for  “ tho  exclusion 
of  draughts.”  For  the  last-named  purpose 
these  doors  would  be  an  acquisition  in  many  of 
the  "suburban  residences”  of  London,  in  lieu 
of  the  gaping  and  shrunken  joinery  which  is 
so  common. 

Messrs.  M.  C.  Duffy  A Son,  of  Bermondsey 
(Stand  600),  exhibit  their  “ Immovable  Acme 
Flooring,”  a “ block  ” system  which  gives  a firm, 
clean,  and  solid  surface,  admirably  adapted  for 
halls,  schools,  passages,  basements,  Ac. 

At  Stand  639,  The  Bessbrook  Granite  Com- 
pany show  their  material  in  various  applica- 
tions. 

Messrs.  Tates,  Haywood,  A Co.,  of  Rotherham 
(Stand  640),  exhibit  a vai'iety  of  stoves  and 
ranges,  raaniel-pieces  and  over-mantels,  together 
with  gas-cooking  stoves  and  appliances,  tiled 
hearths,  brass  fenders,  Ac. 

Mr.  W.  White,  of  Abergavenny  (Stand  651), 
shows  a piece  of  concrete  wall  rendered  imper- 
vions  to  moisture  by  the  application  of  his 
“Hygeian  Rock  Building  Composition”;  also 
specimen  lintels  of  brickwork  built  witli  the 
material  and  weighted  to  show  their  great 
tensile  strength. 

At  the  next  stand  (652),  Messrs.  T.  Cordingley 
A Sons,  of  Bradford,  exhibit  some  figures  and 
details  in  “ Parianetic,”  as  well  as  enrichments 
and  panels  in  fibrous  plaster  and  a specimen  of 
granite-faced  concrete  flooring. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  of  Ruabon  (Stand  654), 
has  an  exceedingly  good  display  of  glazed  and 
encaustic  tiles,  wall  faience,  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorative  work  for  internal  and 
external  use.  The  glazed  bricks  exhibited  are 
very  good  in  colour  and  shape,  and  the  terra- 
cotta work  is  sharp  and  well  modelled. 

At  Stand  655,  Messrs.  F.  Braby  A Co.  show 
a well-executed  zinc  dormer ; a portion  of  a 
Mansard  roof,  and  a turret  or  pavilion  in  the 
same  material,  also  exhibit  good  workmanship. 
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Mr.  J.  Hamblet,  of  West  Bromwicli  (Stand 
656),  ehowB  some  of  his  excellent  Staffordshire 
pa vinpr  blocks  and  blue  bricks, — the  latter  being 
of  the  kind  supplied  by  the  exhibitor  for  lining 
the  Mersey  Tunnel. 

At  Stand  6G5  the  Albo-Carbon  Light  Com- 
pany exhibit  their  apparatus  for  increasing  the 
illnminating  power  of  ordinary  coal-gas  by 
superheating  and  the  admixture  of  hydro-carbon 
Tapour. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ellison,  of  Leeds  (Stand  671), 
exhibits  his  patent  conical  perforated  air-bricks 
and  “radiator”  ventilators,  of  the  merits  of 
which  we  have  often  spoken. 

Messrs.  H.  & C.  Davis  & Co.,  of  London 
(Stand  673),  are  among  the  exhibitors  of  gas- 
cooking apparatus. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff  & Sons,  of  Wortley, 
Leeds  (Stand  692),  exhibit  a good  representa- 
tive selection  of  their  glazed  bricks  and  archi- 
tectural faience,  together  with  painted  tiles, 
glazed  fireclay  baths,  sinks  and  lavatories,  sani- 
tary stoneware,  <tc.  The  “ Imperial  ” porcelain 
bath,  shown  at  this  stand,  is  made,  in  one  form, 
to  be  used  without  the  customary  boxing-in  or 
enclosure  of  joiners’  work. 

Messrs.  Edward  Smith  & Co.,  of  Coalville, 
Leicestershire  (Stand  693),  make  a good  display 
of  terra-cotta  plaques  and  panels,  glazed  floor 
and  dado  tiles,  hearth  tiles,  and  encaustic  tiles, 
all  good  in  quality  and  design.  They  also  show 
a rich  frieze, — in  glass  mosaic  apparently,  with 
very  small  tesserm  and  fine  joints.  Although 
the  result,  from  a decorative  point  of  view,  is 
very  rich,  it  is  questionable  whether,  with  such 
small  tessera*,  the  characteristic  and  special 
effect  of  mosaic  is  not  rather  weakened.  Taken 
as  a whole,  the  exhibit  is  a very  good  one. 

Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  of  Jackfield,  Shropshire 
(Stand  695),  exhibit  a very  good  specimen  of 
mosaic  work,  as  well  as  some  excellent  en- 
caustic tiles  aud  glazed  floor,  wall,  and  hearth 
tiles. 

The  Sneyd  Colliery  and  Brick  Company, 
Burslem  (Stand  699),  have  put  up  a small 
erection  showing  their  excellent  glazed  bricks 
in  various  tints  as  applied  to  walls  in  dadoes, 
strings,  &c. 

At  Stand  709  Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  & 
Co.,  of  Sheffield,  exhibit  the  “ Thorncliffe”  cook- 
ing ranges  and  other  of  their  specialities. 

Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers,  of  Manchester 
(Stand  750a),  exhibit  the  “Otto”  gas  engine 
in  two  forms,  vertical  and  horizontal.  One,  of 
the  vertical  description,  is  employed  to  work  a 
dynamo  machine  in  connexion  with  electric 
accumulators  or  storage  batteries  for  lighting 
purposes.  Another  and  larger  “ Otto  ” engine 
is  shown  at  Stand  879  driving  some  printing 
machinery. 

Messrs.  Walker  Brothers,  of  Wigan  (Stand 
752),  exhibit  their  patent  ventilating-fans,  as 
used  for  the  ventilation  of  the  Mersey  Tnnnel. 

At  Stand  757  Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley,  of  Bonrton, 
exhibits  vertical  and  horizontal  steam-engines, 
saw-benches,  &c. 

Messrs.  A.  Attwood  & Co.,  of  Ulverston 
(Stand  793),  show  their  self-snstaining  lifts  and 
revolving  shutters  and  partitions. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Thomas  & Son,  of  Cardiff 
(Stand  805),  exhibit  their  self-snstaining  cage 
elevators,  warehouse  and  dinner  lifts,  sack- 
hoists,  »fec. 

Stand  816  is  that  of  the  Blackman  Air  Pro- 
peller Ventilating  Company,  who  exhibit  the 
Blackman  air-propollers  in  motion. 

At  Stand  850  Mr.  H.  J.  Coles,  of  London, 
shows,  by  an  excellent  working  model,  his  very 
effective  grab-dredger,  capable  of  being  worked 
by  any  steam-crane. 

The  Hydraulic  Engineering  Company,  of 
Chester  (Stand  854),  exhibit  a balance  for 
hydraulic  lifts  (Ellington’s  patent)  and  other 
appliances  connected  with  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing. 

Messrs.  Eohey  & Co.,  of  Lincoln  (Stand  855), 
are  exhibitors  of  steam-engines,  some  of  which 
are  specially  adapted  for  driving  dynamo 
machines  for  electric  lighting. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Mumford,  of  Colchester  (Stand 
857),  exhibits  his  efficient  direct-acting  donkey 
pumps. 

Messrs.  Clayton  & Shuttleworth,  of  Lincoln 
(Stand  859a),  show  a very  good  portable  engine. 

The  Coalbrookdale  Company  (Stand  803) 
have  an  exhibit  mainly  consisting  of  engines 
and  machinery  for  use  on  shipboard  and  in  con- 
nexion with  electric  lighting  purposes. 

Mr.  George  Jennings,  of  London  (Stand  884), 
has  a small  but  representative  display  of  some 
of  bis  well-known  sanitary  appliances. 


At  Stand  902  Messrs.  C.  Isler  & Co.  show 
tnbe-well  boring  plant  and  their  registered 
turnstile. 

Messrs.  George  Farmiloe  & Sons,  of  London 
(Stand  908),  have  a very  good  show  of  sanitary 
appliances,  plumbers’  brasswork,  drawn  lead 
traps,  &c. 

Messrs.  Chubb  & Sons,  of  London  (Stand 
933),  exhibit  iron  and  steel  safes  and  doors,  as 
well  as  locks,  for  use  on  board  ship  and  on 
land. 

Messrs.  Dean  & Co.,  of  Manchester  (Stand 
1,050),  exhibit  some  wall  papers  of  good  design, 
and  the  process  of  block-printing  by  hand  is 
shown  in  operation. 

At  Stand  1,117  Messrs.  T.  G.  Brown,  West- 
bead,  Moore,  & Co.,  exhibit  some  very  good 
porcelain,  earthenware,  and  majolica. 

Messrs.  Wilcock  & Co.,  of  Burmantofts, 
Leeds  (Stand  1,118),  have  a very  attractive 
display  of  their  excellently  moulded  and 
coloured  faience  work,  including  a fountain  and 
some  largo  vases. 

The  Venice  and  Murano  Glass  and  Mosaic 
Company  (Stand  1,121)  exhibit  some  panels 
and  plaques  of  glass  mosaic,  besides  making  a 
good  display  of  ornamental  glass. 

Dr.  Salviati  & Co.  (Stand  1,128)  have  also  a 
very  good  show  of  glass  mosaic  work. 

At  Stand  1,129  Messrs.  Craven,  Dnnnill,  & 
Co.,  of  Ironbridge,  exhibit  tile  hearths,  marble 
and  tile  mosaic  flooring,  painted  tiles,  vitreous 
mosaic  for  wall  panels,  dadoes,  &c. 

What  is  numbered  as  1,146  in  the  catalogue 
is  “ the  African  Court,”  which  is  stated  to  be  a 
reproduction  of  the  porch  of  the  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Ashauteeat  Coomassie.  The  design  of 
the  Court  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Radcliffe,  and  is  chiefly  from  photographs  and 
from  drawings  in  Bowditch’s  work  on  Ashantee. 
The  Court  baa  been  constructed  under  the 
honorary  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Bleakley 
& Cubbon,  architects,  Birkenhead,  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Bleakley  & Son,  bnilders.  The  catalogue 
contains  a detailed  description  of  the  structure. 

Messrs.  J.  Smith  & Sons,  of  Derby  (Stand 
1,164),  exhibit  a turret  clock  of  good  finish, 
striking  the  hours  and  chiming  the  quarters 
upon  four  bells. 

Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham 
(Stand  1,184),  exhibit  church  furniture  and 
hangings  in  various  materials,  and  suitable  in 
design. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ebner,  of  London  (Stand  1,189), 
exhibits  some  of  his  excellent  parquetry  and 
mosaic  work,  with  dadoes  in  oak  aud  other 
woods. 

The  Linemsta  aud  General  Decoration  Com- 
pany, of  London  (Stand  1,207),  show  two  “fire- 
place ends”  of  rooms  fitted  with  their  patent 
“combination”  mantelpieces,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  a firegrate  screen,  removable  at 
will. 

Messrs.  F.  Sage  & Co.  (of  London),  Stand 
1,211,  show  a “cash  counter”  as  a specimen  of 
their  work  as  shopfitters. 

Stand  No.  1,212  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  W. 
Sugg  & Co.,  of  London,  with  a display  of  their 
well-known  gas-burnsrs  and  lanterns. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Schmidt,  of  London  (Stand  1,217), 
has  a good  mantel-piece  and  some  oak  dadoing 
of  excellent  workmanship,  but  the  cornice  of  the 
dado  is  surmounted  by  scrolls  of  somewhat 
eccentric  design. 

Messrs.  Gillow  & Co.  (Stand  1,222)  exhibit 
a good  chimney-piece  and  sideboard  of  Italian 
■design,  aud  a stand  with  folding  leaves  showing 
specimens  of  their  sound  parquet-work. 

At  Stand  1,438  Messrs.  John  Bell  & Son,  of 
Southwark,  London,  exhibit  various  applications 
of  that  valuable  material  asbestos. 

The  approach  to  the  large  Concert  Hall  is 
under  a screen,  which  spans  the  main  avenue. 
It  is  of  glazed  faience,  terra-cotta,  and  painted 
tiles,  erected  on  a wooden  framework.  This  is 
by  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  The  design  and 
execution  are  good. 

The  great  organ,  by  Mitchell  & Thynne, 
which  etanda  in  this  hall,  is  blown  by  a 4-horBe- 
power  Otto  gas  engine  by  Crossley  Bros.,  of 
Manchester.  It  is  on  a large  scale,  and  is  a 
very  powerful  instrument,  bnt  appeared  some- 
what hard  in  tone  when  wo  heard  it  5 probably 
if  placed  in  a larger  building,  which  its  volume 
is  well  capable  of  filling,  this  harshness  would 
disappear;  some  of  the  lighter  stops  are 
melodious,  even  in  tone,  and  distinct  in 
character. 

The  Italian,  French,  Belgian,  and  other 
European  Courts  carry  out  the  promise  that 
they  gave.  Now  that  they  are  all  filled  up,  the 


display  of  statuary,  carved  wood-work,  em- 
broidery, tapestry,  jewellery,  &c.,  is  very 
effective,  and  much  of  it  of  a high  order. 

In  the  grounds,  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  Exhibition  Buildings  stands  a copy  of  the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse;  it  is  constructed  of  a 
wrought-iron  skeleton  frame,  strongly  cross- 
braced,  and  is  covered  with  slabs  of  fibrous 
plaster,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Liverpool,  in  form  and  size  resembling 
stones,  of  which  this  material  in  texture  and 
appearance  is  a good  imitation.  It  is  ascended 
by  a lift  occupying  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  The 
electric  light  which  is  exhibited  from  the  lantern 
is  very  brilliant,  giving  three  flashes,  and  an 
interval  of  darkness,  at  each  revolution.  The 
structure  is  150  ft.  high.  It  has  been  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Webster, 
C.E.  The  gallery  ronnd  the  lantern  commands, 
on  a clear  day,  a fine  view  of  Liverpool  and 
neighbourhood. 

The  grounds  are  upwards  of  thirty  acres  in 
extent,  and  have  been  laid  out  in  walks  aud 
terraces,  with  a spacious  orchestra  for  outdoor 
■ musical  performances.  Scattered  over  the 
grounds  are  a number  of  other  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  Aylesbury  Dairy,  various  restaurants 
and  pavilions,  and  an  “Indian  village.” 
They  are  brilliantly  illuminated  at  night  with 
Chinese  lanterns  and  electric  light.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a little  too  much  of  the  advertising 
element  about  some  of  these  structures. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  a gigantic 
obelisk,  coloured  to  represent  somebody’s 
“mottled  soap”;  if  the  inscription  on  it  may 
be  believed,  there  has  been  such  a demand  for 
that  particular  soap  that  the  obelisk,  big  as  it 
is,  only  represents  a six-hundred-and-ninety- 
ninth  part  of  the  commodity  supplied  by  the 
advertiser  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
- — a pleasing  proof  of  the  growth  of  habits  of 
cleanliness  among  the  people,  aud  of  the  profit 
(we  hope)  accruing  to  soapmakers. 

Locally,  the  wish  has  been  expressed  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  retention 
of  these  grounds  as  a permanent  place  of 
recreation  for  the  public. 


CITY  OF  BUENOS  AYRES 
IMPROVEMENT  WORKS. 

The  construction  of  these  important  works 
for  draining  and  sewering  and  supplying  with 
water  the  City  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  ol 
the  Argentine  Republic,  has  been  pushed  on 
with  great  vigour  during  the  last  three  yearsj 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  completed  it 
about  twelve  months’  time. 

They  are  designed  by,  and  constructed  under 
the  direction  of,  Mr.  J.  F.  La-Trobe  Bateman, 
C.E.,  F.R.S. 

Began  in  1873  by  Messrs.  Newman  & Medicii 
contractors,  and  suspended  in  1876,  they  were 
recommenced  in  1883  by  Mr.  Antonio  Devoto,  bjl 
whom  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  being 
satisfactorily  completed.  They  may  be  con* 
sidererl  the  largest  works  of  the  kind  in  pro 
gress  in  the  world,  and,  when  finished,  Bnenoi 
Ayres  will  be  or  should  be  the  healthiest  cityii 
South  America. 

The  works  are  divided  into  throe  sections  ai 
follows  : — 

1.  The  city  portion,  consisting  of  collecting 
intercepting,  and  main  sewers,  regulatinj 
chambers,  pumping-stations,  and  storm-watet 
conduits. 

2.  The  main  ontfall  sewer  (high  and  lov 
level),  sewage  pumping  station,  inverted  sypboi 
below  the  River  Riachuelo,  and  ontfall  into  th, 
River  Plate. 

3.  Water  supply.  Inlet  tunnel,  pumping 
stations,  filters,  and  cast-iron  piping  in  thi 
city. 

Of  these  sections,  No.  1 is  practically  com 
pleted.  It  consists  of  some  twenty-three  dii 
tricts  or  drainage  areas,  each  district  having  it 
regulating-chamber  for  regulating  the  flow  c 
sewage  and  storm  water.  The  coeduits  ani 
sewers  consist  of  brick,  concrete,  and  stonti 
ware,  and  are  collectively  about  116  miles  i 
length ; there  are  also  about  5,000  strec 
gulleys,  CoO  sewer  manholes,  26  undergrouni 
chambers,  and  two  pumping-stations.  ThI 
largest  conduit  for  storm  water  is  12  ft.  higi 
and  14  ft.  wide,  decreasing  to  10  ft.  diametet 
and  is  about  2\  miles  long.  The  sewers  are  i 
the  egg  shape,  except  in  a few  cases,  where  thd 

I are  of  special  section,  the  largest  being  6 ft.  6 i< 
wide  by  5 ft.  high.  Concrete,  of  the  proportic 
of  six  of  sand  to  one  of  Portland  cement,  facsi 
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■with  brickwork,  wag  employed  on  all  conduits 
and  large  aewera,  and  for  tbe  smaller  sewers 
concrete  only,  and  stoneware  invert  blocks  and 
side  pieces.  Block-eyes  and  junction-pipes  were 
left  in  for  each  house,  and  provision  made  in  all 
deep  sewers  to  connect  the  house-drain  by 
vertical  pipes  and  T-pieces.  The  sewers  were 
laid  in  straight  lines  from  manhole  to  manhole, 
the  soffits  of  the  arches  of  the  aewers  being  in 
nearly  all  cases  level. 

Manholes  were  4 ft.  in  diameter,  bnilfc  with 
radiated  bricks,  purpose  made,  and  provided 
with  charcoal  ventilator  and  circular  manhole 
cover.  The  gullies  were  built  of  brickwork  and 
under  the  footpath  j the  sediment  pit  was  large, 
and  the  trap  gave  a 3-in.  water-seal.  Each 
gully  was  provided  with  a manhole  cover.  The 
regulating  chambers  before  referred  to  were 
largo  underground  buildings,  provided  with 
apparatus  for  regulating  the  quantities  due  to 
the  conduits  and  to  the  sewers;  in  some  cases 
their  construction  was  of  an  intricate  character 
on  account  of  the  number  of  passages,  manholes 
air  shafts,  dtc. 

Many  difiiculties  were  encountered  by  the 
engineers  at  the  beginning  of  the  works, 
owing  to  the  want  of  experience  in  similar 
works  on  the  part  of  the  snb-contractors.  Large 
and  sudden  rainfalls  had  to  be  dealt  with  to 
prevent  works  being  washed  away.  The  extreme 
narrowness  of  the  streets  (32  ft.)  and  the 
number  of  tramways  traversing  them  rendered 
the  work  in  the  open  cuttings  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  Some  men  had  their 
fingers  crushed  or  were  otherwise  injured  by 
passing  cars ; many  horses  were  killed  by  falling 
into  the  trenches.  Another  source  of  danger 
was  the  accumulation  of  coal  gas  in  the  sewers, 
originating  in  leaks  from  defective  gas-pipes 
and  in  fractures  mad©  by  the  workmen  in  pipes 
exposed  in  the  trenches.  Many  explosions 
occurred  in  manholes,  gullies,  and  sewers,  and 
people  were  injured;  in  one  case  about  300  ft. 
of  12  in.  pipe  was  destroyed,  and  in  another 
five  gullies  were  more  or  less  damaged. 

The  setting-ont  of  the  conduits,  chambers, 
sewers,  and  gullies  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  work  done  by  the  engineers,  as,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  record 
on  a diagram,  lithographed  for  the  purpose,  the 
position  and  value  of  all  line  and  level  pegs, 
especially  in  regard  to  gullies,  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  building  them  to  suit  the  pro 
posed  alteration  in  levels  of  footpaths  contem- 
plated by  the  municipality,  which  included 
nearly  all  the  streets  in  the  city.  Diagrams 
were  also  prepared  by  the  engineers,  for  the 
contractors,  showing  the  position  of  each  house 
drain  jnnetion.  Altogether  about  3,500  dia 
grams  were  required. 

Mr.  James  G.  Killoy,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  was 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  this  section,  acting- 
under  Mr.  Carl  Nyatromer,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Mr 
Bateman’s  representative  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  total  cost  of  these  works, — drainage, 
sewerage,  and  water  supply,— will  probably 
exceed  5,000,OOOL  sterling. 

About  25,000,000  bricks,  made  in  Buenos 
Ajres,  over  50,000  tons  of  Portland  cement,  and 
390  miles  of  iron  pipes  have  been  used. 


employed  to  furnish  plans  of  police-stations,  or 
to  make  alterations  in  them,  that  a book  of 
plane  and  descriptions  of  police  - stations  of 
various  sizes  has  been  printed  by  the  Home 
Office  in  order  to  illustrate  the  various  con- 
ditions laid  down  with  regard  to  them. 

E.  F.  Du  Ca.ve, 
Surveyor-General  of  Prisons. 

Borne  O^ce,  Whitehall, 

August  30,  1880. 


LAW  COURT  AND  POLICE  COURT 
PLANS. 

Sir,— Seeing  in  the  Builder  several  plans  for 
the  proposed  Law  Courts,  at  Birmingham,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  service  if  the 
attention  of  architects  and  of  the  local  autho- 
rities were  called  to  the  fact  that  a committee 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  consider  what  conditions  should  be  fulfilled  in 
providing  accommodation  for  prisoners  awaiting 
trial  in  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  necessity  for  some  such  authoritative 
description  of  those  requirements  may  be 
gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Prisons,  who  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  objectionable  nature  of  the  accommodation 
provided  iu  many  cases. 

I cannot  say  what  recommendations  the 
-'Ommittee  will  make,  but  I shall  be  surprised 
f they  do  not  assent  to  the  propriety  of 
prisoners  under  these  conditions  being  supplied 
vith  a due  amount  of  light,  air,  and  warmth, 
lud  of  their  not  being  herded  together  to  their 
nutual  disadvantage. 

I should  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ipportunity,  if  you  are  good  enough  to  insert 
his,  of  reminding  any  architects  who  may  be. 


TEMPLE  BAR. 

Sib, — Will  you  bo  good  enough  to  grant  me 
space  to  mention  that  a committee  is  expedi- 
tiously being  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
approaching  the  Corporation,  and  calling  its 
attention  to  the  sad  condition  of  the  Temple 
Bar  masonry  now  lying  at  Farringdon-street, 
and  of  making  several  practical,  reasonable,  and 
suitable  suggestions  for  the  re-erection  of  the 
structure  on  a site  which  shall  be  worthy  of  its 
oldest  associations,  and  save  the  generatiom 
from  another  of  those  miserable  disgraces 
attending  the  demolition  of  old  and  cherished 
structures  ? 

I shall  be  glad  of  any  suitable  suggestions  for 
the  reconstruction,  and  the  names  of  gentlemen 
who  will  add  their  support  to  the  movement. 

Jame.s  R.  Morgan. 

59,  Chancery-lane,  TF.C., 

August  30th,  1886. 

WREXHAM  PARISH  CHURCH. 

Sir,— In  your  interesting  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  Royal  Archieological  Institute  to  tho  above 
[p.  301,  ante],  you  describe  the  apse  as  semi-octa 
goual.* 

I believe  it  to  be  semi-hexagonal.  The  difference 
where  a chancel  is  narrow  is  considerable,  for  the 
octagonal  arrangement  leaves  next  to  no  room  in 
tho  centre. 

There  are  no  saints  on  the  south  side  of  tho  tower 
the  simple  severity  of  which  may  have  been  over- 
looked, as  the  approach  is  from  the  north. 

The  south  aisle  was  lengthened  westward  when 
galleries  were  introduced. 

There  are  joint  over  joint  traces  of  a closed  door- 
way under  the  sixth  window,  facing  south,  and 
inside  decidedly  outside  work  is  recognisable. 

The  fragments  of  mullions  of  the  demolished  east 
window,  now  doing  duty  as  chancel  arch,  lend 
themselves  to  a seven-light  arrangement  and  to  the 
emphasising  of  the  second  and  fifth  mullions.  It 
would  h.ave  been  a subject  for  regret  had  these 
stalactitic  excrescences  been  cut  away.f 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  extension  eastward  was  ever 
intended  for  a chancel  or  anything  but  an  east 
chapel. 

StulJcni's  Column:. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— X. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

H EARLY  all  the  quarries  of  Jersey  and 
I Guernsey  are  in  syenitic  rocks.  There 

01  are  districts,  however,  where  horn- 

blendic  granite  is  found ; and  dykes  and  veins 
of  other  igneous  rocks  are  not  uncommon 

Jersey. 

Most  of  the  stone  now  raised  in  this  island 
is  used  for  local  purposes,  although  until  re 
contly  it  was  sent  in  large  quantities  to  England. 
One  is  forcibly  reminded  of  this  in  some  of  the 
quarries  where  gantrees  and  steam-engines  are 
lying  idle.  It  was  not  because  the  quality  of 
the  stone  in  these  quarries  is  inferior  that  they 
have  been  so  neglected  of  late ; on  the  con- 
trary, we  can  state  with  much  confidence  that 
the  syenites  and  hornblendic  granites  of  Jersey 
are  generally  of  excellent  quality.  One  has 
only  to  examine  the  old  stone  walls  scattered 
throughout  the  island  to  be  cognisant  of  the 
fact.  We  occasionally  meet  with  books  which 
inform  ns  that  the  rocks  of  the  Channel  Islands 
are  not  more  extensively  used,  because  the  stone 
does  not  occur  in  blocks  of  sufficient  size.  Now, 
however  much  this  may  be  true  of  the  other 
islands,  it  is  certainly  incorrect  to  apply  the 
remark  to  Jersey.  The  quarries  in  the  south- 
west part  of  this  island  have  been  worked  a long 
way  into  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  entire  blocks 
may  now  be  seen,  both  detached  and  in  situ, 
which  no  machinery  could  conveniently  shift. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  quarries,  as  usual, 


* It  wag  Mr.  Pullan’s  statement,  reported  by  oa. 

form  0 bit  of  interesting  history  for  modern 
archreoiomBts,  no  doubt ; but  they  look  very  ugly,  and  they 
were  probably  left  by  the  Medireval  builders  merely  to 
save  trouble, not  for  ‘‘historical”  reasons  at  all.— Ed, 


contain  but  comparatively  small  blocks,  and 
people  are  apt  to  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  these  represent  the  largest  size  obtainable, 
when  the  workings  ai'e  not  on  an  extensive 
scale.  As  a rule,  the  blocks  become  larger  as 
the  rock  is  worked  into. 

We  sospect  that  the  reason  why  those  large 
quarries  have  been  almost  abandoned  is  a 
purely  commercial  one.  Although  so  near  the 
sea,  the  nature  of  the  coast  forbids  the  approach 
of  ships  in  which  the  atone  could  be  loaded, 
except  in  the  calmest  of  weather,  and  unless  a 
harbour  could  be  constructed  close  by, — a very 
expensive  operation,— it  is  clear  that  the  whole 
of  it  intended  for  shipment  must  be  sent  to 
St.  Aubyn’s  or  St.  HeJier’s,  a process  which 
materially  adds  to  its  cost. 

Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  stone 
raised,  we  are  informed  that  there  are  no  polish- 
ing works  in  the  island.  We  are  quite  prepared 
to  believe  this,  as  many  of  the  polished  slabs 
and  columns  in  St.  Helier’s  appear  to  be  made 
of  Peterhead  granite  and  not  of  local  stone.  The 
absence  of  steam  drills  and  other  machinery  of 
a like  nature  is  very  conspicuous,  and  the 
demand  would  have  to  be  much  greater  than  at 
present  to  enable  such  to  be  profitably  used. 
We  notice,  too,  that  even  some  of  the  buildings 
at  present  being  erected  in  that  town  are  partly 
made  of  granite  brought  from  France.  This 
is  a case  somewhat  aualogous  to  taking  coals  to 
Newcastle. 

We  wore  rather  surprised  to  find  in  some 
parts  of  the  island  that  the  granitic  bosses  had 
weathered  so  deeply,  and  this  in  close  proximity 
to  quarries  containing  good  stone.  It  is  usual 
to  find  some  earth  and  decomposed  rock  in  all 
districts  where  the  stone  is  sheltered  and  con- 
tains very  much  felspar,  but  here  the  reddish 
earth, ^ with  loose  quartz  crystals  sticking  out 
from  it,  may  be  sometimes  seen  to  a depth  of 
from  30  ft.  to  35  ft.,  a little  way  inland;  and 
if  this  is  taken  to  indicate, — as  it  is  in  some 
districts, — that  the  rock  is  easily  decomposable, 
a wrong  impression  would  certainly  be  created. 
It  is  a good  proof  that  tho  island  has  not  been 
raised  out  of  the  sea  in  recent  times. 

Engineers,  who  have  not  been  to  Jersey, 
should  pay  it  a visit,  if  only  to  see  another 
instance  of  the  enormous  power  of  the  waves 
as  exemplified  in  the  abandoned  works  at  the 
breakwater  at  St.  Helier’s.  Some  years  ago,  a 
gigantic  scheme  for  extending  the  accommoda- 
tion for  shipping  was  begun  here.  It  consisted  in 
connecting  several  little  islands  by  a broad  wall 
made  of  pieces  of  broken  granite  and  bound 
together  in  the  form  of  concrete.  The  work 
was  commenced  and  had  proceeded  to  some 
distance  when  the  sea  made  three  successive 
breaches  in  the  wall,  the  third  one  being  of 
such  a nature  that  the  work  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Huge  blocks  of  rough  concrete  may  now  be 
seen  piled  on  each  other,  and  these  are  shifted 
about  every  winter  for  short  distances  by  the 
action  of  the  sea.  When  ouo  looks  at  tho 
magnitude  of  this  construction,  it  is  perfectly 
marvellous  that  the  waves  should  have  been 
capable  of  making  such  havoc. 

We  may  mention  that  a large  wall  at 
Greve  de  Lecq  was  breached  in  a similar 
manner,  and  stands  a silent  monument  of  tho 
power  of  wind  and  water,  and  a caution  to  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  marine  works.  It  would 
be  outside  our  province  to  give  any  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  these  large  undertakings,  bnt  we 
fancy  that  they  are  capable  of  explanation.  At 
any  rate,  the  use  of  concrete  versus  granite  is  one 
of  the  questions  that  might  be  profitably  dis- 
cussed in  connexion  with  the  problems  pre- 
sented. 

Close  to  Qreve  de  Lecq  there  is  a quarry  in 
hornblendic  granite.  The  stone  somewhat 
varies  in  texture  from  very  fine  to  medium 
grain,  and  is  of  dark  and  light  grey  colours, 
slightly  tinted  pink  in  places.  Quartz  occurs 
in  small  crystals,  but  in  the  coarser  varieties  it  is 
sometimes  distributed  in  such  a manner  as  to 
show  prominently.  The  mica  is  black,  the  horn- 
blende dark  green,  and  the  felspars  are  exceed- 
ingly minute,  being  either  white  or  light  pink, 
according  to  the  tint  of  the  rock.  The  junction 
between  the  fine  and  medinm  grained  granite  is 
well  seen  in  the  quarry. 

At  GrosTiex,  the  extreme  north-west  point  of 
the  island,  the  hornblendic  granite  is  rather 
coarse-grained,  this  being  principally  occasioned 
by  the  large  size  of  the  orthoclase  felspars, 
many  of  which  are  twinned.  Some  of  these  are 
pink,— the  general  colour  of  the  stone,— whilst 
the  smaller  crystals  are  almost  white,  or  light 
red.  The  very  little  mica  present  is  black,  the 
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hornblende  dark  jrreen,  and  the  small  quartz 
grains  appear  smoky. 

Mont  Mado  Quarries. — These  are  in  full  work- 
ing order  and  are  situated  in  the  north  of  the 
island.  A steam  crane  lifts  the  detached  blocks 
from  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  quarries  to  thc 
level  of  the  workmen’s  shops.  The  stone  is  a 
fine-grained  syenite,  and  not  a granite.  Mica 
certainly  is  present,  but  not  discernible  until 
after  a ^Trotracted  search,  and  occurs  in  such 
minute  quantities  that  it  does  not  affect  the 
main  structure  of  the  rock : so  we  prefer  to 
describe  it  as  an  accessory  mineral.  The  stone 
is  of  two  colonrs,  pink  and  dirty  white,  doe,  as 
nanal,  to  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  felspar. 
This  mineral,  although  plentiful,  occurs  in  small 
crystals.  The  quartz  is  in  small  rounded  grains, 
and  their  shape  gives  the  rock  a peculiar 
granulated  appearance,  seldom  seen  in  syenites. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  the 
lighter  coloured  stone.  Hornblende  is  dark 
green,  although  black  in  places.  Magnetite  is 
also  present  in  small  quantities. 

Large  blocks  are  raised  from  the  Mont  Mado 
Quarries,  and  the  very  even  grain  can  be  well 
seen  in  them.  The  rock  is  comparatively  easily 
worked,  and  is  largely  used  in  Jersey  for  all 
kinds  of  building  purjroses,  kerbs,  &c. 

La  Perruque  Quarries. — Although  quite  close 
to  Mont  Mado  the  syenite  from  these  quarries 
is  coarse-grained,  due  principally  to  the  ortho- 
clase  felspar  being  large  and  porphyritic.  Mica 
is  in  very  small  quantities  as  an  accessory 
mineral,  hornblende  being  very  abundant,  and 
the  quartz  transparent  and  in  little  grains.  It  is 
now  mostly  used  for  local  purposes. 

La  Moye  Quarries. — These  very  extensive 
quarries,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
island,  are  now  not  much  used.  The  remains 
of  past  industry  may  be  seen  in  the  shape  of 
enormous  spaces  of  “opened  up’’  rock,  a 
gantree,  and  some  steam-boilers  and  engines. 
The  stone  is  a coarse-grained  syenite,  presenting 
all  the  appearances  of  ordinary  granite,  but  the 
remark  made  respecting  the  mica  in  the  Mont 
Mado  stone  applies  equally  to  this.  All  the 
minerals  are  large  and  the  complicated  manner 
in  which  they  are  interlocked  causes  the  material 
to  look  very  compact.  The  colonrs  are  of 
various  tints  of  pink  and  grey.  The  felspar 
ranges  from  vermilion  to  smoky  white,  these 
different  tints  being  often  seen  in  one  piece  of 
stone.  In  those  parts  of  the  quarries  where  the 
general  colonr  of  the  mineral  is  pink  or  yellow, 
hornblende  occurs  iu  minnte  quantities.  In  the 
lighter  kinds,  it  is  very  abundant,  being  dark 
green  and  frequently  occurring  in  needle-shaped 
crystals  ; perhaps  a little  schorl  is  present. 

A vein  of  fine-grained  syenite  of  a dark 
green  colour,  and  very  much  resembling  the 
ordinary  Guernsey  road-metal,  runs  through 
part  of  these  quarries,  but  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  cause  it  to  be  worked,  more  than  is 
necessary  for  clearing  up  the  face  of  the  stone. 

La  Moye  stone  may  be  seen  in  buildings  in 
all  parts  of  the  island,  and  it  has  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  Chatham  Dockyard  and 
other  large  engineering  works  in  England. 

Portlet  Bay  Quarries. — These  are  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  close  to  Noirmont  Point. 
This  syenite  is  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of 
La  Moye,  the  crystals  not  being  at  all  well 
defined,  and  are  so  much  mixed  up  that  the 
rock  looks  compact.  Here  and  there  the 
orthoclase  is  twinned  on  the  Carlsbad  type. 

Southill  Quarry  is  close  to  St.  Helier’s,  and  is 
principally  worked  for  road-metal.  The  syenite 
is  very  fine  grained  and  of  a pink  colour,  due 
to  the  tint  of  the  felspar.  If  mica  were 
present,  it  would  look  exactly  like  the  hom- 
blendic  granite  of  Mountsorrel.  Hornblende  is 
abundant.  A vein  of  dark  coloured  syenite, 
similar  to  the  Guernsey  stone  before  referred 
to,  runs  throught  he  rocks  on  the  shore  up  to 
this  quarry,  and  if  it  could  be  easily  got  at, 
and  were  a little  wider,  the  quarrying  of  it 
would  form  a profitable  undertaking.  A lava 
dyke  also  occurs  not  far  from  the  head  of  the 
present  workings. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned, 
quarries  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
island. 


the  tiles  16  filled  m With  liquid  cement  and  chippiogs  > £9:0 

1 .1.  166  Bnd  168,  Ebury-street,  35  years,  ground-rent 


of  tile  or  pieces  of  elate,  me'al,  or  other  suitable 
filling  material,  which  is  allowed  to  set  hard.  The 
fender  thus  made  is  effective  in  appearance,  and  of 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  all  ordinary  wear  and 
tear. 

11,230,  Draught  or  Weather  Boards  for 
Doors.  S.  Farrar. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  door  a bar  of  wood  is 
attached  by  being  hung  on  pintles  by  staples  or 
eyelets,  so  arranged  that  the  bar  can  freely  slide  up 
and  down  on  the  rods  or  pintles.  On  the  underside 
of  the  bar,  near  each  end,  are  attached  suitably- 
sized  bowls  or  friction-pulleys,  which  rest  upon  the 
floor,  and  as  the  door  is  opened  or  closed  the 
draught-excluder  will  rise  and  fall  to  any  irregu- 
larities or  unevenness  in  the  floor.  The  drangbt- 
excltider  is  cheaper,  and  causes  no  scraping  or 
friction  upon  the  oilcloth  or  carpet,  and  it  can  be 
easily  attached  either  to  the  inside  or  outside  of 
doors,  and  when  not  required  it  can  be  easily  lifted 
off  the  rods. 

8,163,  Latches  for  Doors  and  Gates.  W.  H. 
Horn. 


By  Prothebob  & Moaais. 

Southend— The  freehold  residence,  Shorefield,  snd 

acres 2, .ISO 

By  F.  JoLLT  & Co. 

Homerton— 69  to  76  odd,  Nisbet-street,  81  years, 

ground-rent  lOf.  ICs 490 

Stepney— 81,  Jamaica-slreet,  23  years,  ground.rent 


Instead  of  being  made  of  two  working  p-arts, 
viz.  : — (1)  a rising  and  falling  catch,  and  <2)  a lever 
for  working  the  same.  This  has  three  working  parts, 
— (1)  a short  rising  and  falling  catch,  (2)  a cross  lever, 
and  an  additional  finger  lever  with  a turned-up  end 
and  a thumb-piece.  This  horizontal  lever  works  on 
a pivot  beneath  the  rising  and  falling  catch,  the 
other  end  reaching  over  and  slightly  beyond  the 
handle  so  as  to  be  operated  therefrom  by  the  thumb 
or  finger,  and  being  pressed  down  it  lifts  the  catch 
out  of  a staple. 

n.  H.  Denne. 


7,712,  Window  Fastener. 

This  fastener,  instead  of  the  ordinary  method, 
substitutes  a catch  or  box  on  one  of  the  meeting 
rails,  and  on  the  other  a lock  which  shoots  a bolt 
therein,  and  which  lock  maybe  fastened  with  a key. 
Not  only  is  the  unpleasant  rattling  of  the  sash 
prevented,  but  the  sash  cannot  be  unfastened  from 
outside  or  inside  without  the  use  of  the  key. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 

Auytwf  20.— 10,052,  H.  Provis,  Self-Locking  Coal- 
cellar  Plate. — 10,670,  E.  Edwards,  Iron  Girders  for 
Buildings. — 10,677,  J-  Hill,  Bath-fittings. — 10,682, 
P.  Everitt,  Water-closets,  Lavatories,  &c. — 10,691, 
Stollwerck  and  Stollwerck,  Stairs  or  Staircases.— 
10,693,  C.  Drake,  Artificial  Stone. 

AU'jusf  21,-10,701,  H.  Sutcliffe,  Ventilators. — 
10,723,  H.  Ramsden,  Stoves. 

August  23.-10,769,  E.  Harding,  Lavatory 
Appliances. 

Aitgxisl.  24.-10,788,  A.  Smith  and  J.  Roberton, 
Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement. — 10,829,  C.  Dobbs, 
Scoria  Paving  Blocks. — 10,834,  C.  Groombridge 
and  J.  Rickman,  Door-bolt. — 10,836,  J.  Slow,  Screw 
Fasteners  for  Windows. 

Ai/yasf  25.— 10,853,  A.  Frey,  Fire-place  with 
Ventilating  Arrangement.  —1 0,860,  E.  Nunn,  Bricks, 
— 10,876,  J.  Pawsey,  Painting  Brushes. 

August  26,-10,887,  H.  Brand  and  W.  Harper, 
Hinges.— 10,915,  H.  Haddan,  Parquetry.- 10,^7, 
D.  Brown,  Astragals  for  Rooh  and  Side  Lights.— 
10,919,  T.  Bayliff,  Chimney-tops,  kc. — 10,920,  F. 
Henson,  Door-bolts. 


pnOVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

3,274,  F.  Hamilton,  Nail  Screw. — 8,958, 


Richardson,  Band  Saws  and  Files  for  same. — 9,244, 
S.  Yeates,  Surveyors'  Levels. — 9,778.  A.  Black,  Up- 
Current  Ventilators. — 9,997,  H.  Macklin,  Cooking 
Ranges. — 8,837,  F.  Lyte,  White  Pigments. — 9,409, 
P.  Martioier,  Dovetailing  Apparatus. — 9,507,  J. 
Evans,  Wood  Moulding  Machines. — 9,859,  H.  Dean, 
Gullies  and  Grease  Traps. — 9,860,  H.  Dean,  Drain 
and  Ventilating  Traps. — 9,987,  T.  Whitaker,  Pile- 
Driving  Machines.— 10,128,  J.  Daglish,  Lime  Kilns, 
ka. — 10,219,  P.  Smyth,  Fittings  for  Drains,  Sewers, 
&c, — 10,265,  C.  Webb,  Automatic  Dry  Closet. — 
10,453,  R.  Evered  and  N.  Coleman,  Flushing 
Cisterns. 


101. 


2,000 


41. 
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2,240 


2,936 


By  H.  Rctlet. 

Walworth— Qronnd-rent  of  62f.,  term  24  years 670 

Hornsev-road- 9.  Harvist  Mows,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  SI 

Kentish  Town— 112,  Weedington-road,  61  years, 

ground-rent  61 

August  25. 

By  Rbtwolds  i Easox. 

Spitalfields— 9 to  15,  Ely-place,  and  18  and  19, 

Finch-street,  freehold 

30,  Church-street,  freehold 

Wandsworth-road- 31  and  33,  Dawlish-street,  23 

years,  ground-rent  91 

By  C,  D.  Fiei.d  & Soss. 

Old  Kent-road— 11  to  27  odd,  Ooburg-road,  34 

years,  ground-rent  Sot. 

33  to  46  even,  Coburg-road,  28  years,  ground- 

rent  301.  Is 1,6/0 

24,  Inville-road,  61  years,  ground-rent  41.  ICs.  ...  310 

By  B.  Browx. 

Poplar — 15,  Stainsby-road,  freehold (65 

By  G.  PsABCE  & 80x3. 

Holloway— 116,  Cottenham-road,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  6J.  148 200 

August  26. 

BtNbwbox  a Harding. 

Aldgate- Moiety  of  Nos.  2 and  5,  Hutchison-street, 

and  1a,  1.  and  2,  Hutchisoii-avenue,  freehold...  92) 
Stoke  Newington— 15,  Kynaston-road,  88  years, 

ground-rent  6/ 260 

8t.  Luke’s— 34,  Ballic-street,  freehold 426 

By  E.  SxtMsox. 

Claphara— 71,  Plough-road,  freehold 650 

Camberwell— 121,  Boyson-road,  65  years,  ground. 

rent  61.  lOs 400 

Walworth— 1-15,  147,  and  149,  Hill-street,  13  years, 

ground-rent  lOf.  lOs 205 

167,  169,  161,  and  173,  Hill  street,  9 years, 

ground-rent  Z\l 280 

6,  South-street,  75  years,  ground-rent  71 42) 

84  to  40  even,  Eunham-street,  81  years,  ground- 

rent  14f 

Lambeth— 64  and  65,  York-street,  14  years,  ground- 

rent  

Old  Kent-road  — 1,  Chumleigh-street,  66  years, 

ground-rent  6f.  16b 230 

Briiton— 43,  Tintem-street,  89  years,  ground-rent 

6?.  6s 256 

Kingeland— 16,  Sandringhaai-road,79year8,  ground- 

rent  61 2C0 

Beckenham,  Mackenzie-read — A plot  of  freehold 

land 

Blackfriars-road — The  lease  of  28,  Cross-street, 

4 years,  ground-rent  7f.  10s 40 

By  A.  W.  J.  Budds. 

Kingston— Ground-rents  of  108/.  a year,  reversion 

in  92  years 2,450 

August  27. 

By  Flood  A Soxs. 

Weslboume  Park— 60,  Cornwall-road,  76  years, 
ground-rent  13/ 
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glisccUaiTca. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

AB3TBAOT8  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

11,560,  Fenders  for  Tile  Hearths.  S.  B.  Sut- 
cliffe. 

A number  of  tiles  are  bevelled  at  their  edges  to 
the  desired  angle,  and  placed  with  their  faces  down- 
wards in  a suitable  mould  to  form  the  shape  and 


COMPLETE  8PEOIFICATION8  ACCEPTED. 

Optn  to  opposilion^or  tve  months. 

13,329,  J.__Beresford  and  W.  Roatall,  Water- 


Closets. — 3,928,  A.  Huxley  and  Others,  Syphon 
Flushing  Cisterns. — 8,246,  H.  Knolke,  Windmills 
for  Cowls,  Ventilators,  kc. — 9,439,  T.  Kennedy, 
Testing  Pipes. — 12,839,  G.  Wickham,  Flushing 
Cisterns  and  Water  Waste  Preventers. — 12,9u8,  S. 
Pitt,  Manufacture  of  Lime,  Cement,  Mortars,  Con- 
crete, Artificial  Stone,  kc. — 14,222,  J.  Taylor,  Saw 
Spindles. 


RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOET. 


August  21. 

By  Dbdbxham,  Tbwsox,  A Co. 

Finsbury —32,  Finsbury  Pavement,  freehold £5,650 

Finsbury  Pavement — Profit  rental  of  76i.  14s,,  term 

13  years 593 

By  A.  RiCHiEDs. 

Enfield— Freehold  house  and  premises 1,690 

Chase  Side— Two  freehold  cottages  4i5 

Hoe-1ane~Seven  cottages,  term  422  years,  no 

ground-rent  667 

Lavender  Hill — Rose  Cottages,  freehold 600 

A plot  of  freehold  land  270 


Remains  of  an  Ancient  Churcli  In 
Norway. — A discovery  of  the  remains  of  one 
of  the  oldest  churches  in  Norvray  has  just  been 
made  at  Throndtjem.  In  making  some  excava- 
tions in  the  central  part  of  tbe  town,  the 
workmen  came  upon  several  stonewalls  somS' 
10  ft.  in  thickness,  and  a number  of  vaults,  1 
coffins,  and  human  bones.  The  walls  are 
believed  to  be  the  foundations  of  the  secondi 
church  built  in  Norway  after  the  Reforma- 
tion in  that  country,  which  was  called  St. 
Olave’s  Church.  It  was  built  towards  the  end: 
of  the  eleventh  century  by  King  Magnus 
Barefoot,  grandson  of  Harold  Haardraatle,  who 
fell  at  Stamford  Bridge,  who  wrested  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlanda  from  Scotland  (1096), 
and  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Ulster  and 
Leinster,  on  which  expedition  he  was  slain  (1103). 
The  church  was  burned  down  in  1531,  on  the 
same  occasion  that  the  celebrated  cathedral  at 
Throndtjem  was  destroyed  by  fire  for  the  third 
time.  The  latter,  the  so-called  Christ  Church, 
was  rebuilt,  and  is  now  under  restoration,  of 
tbe  progress  of  which  we  have  given  an  account 
on  a previous  occasion.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Church  of  St.  Olave  was  still  tht' 
parish  church  of  the  city  of  Nidaros,  as  it  war 
then  called,  and  in  1309  it  became  the  church 
of  the  Franciscan  order  of  monks,  who  emit 
grated  from  England  to  Norway.  In  the  crypi 
of  the  church  the  remains  of  several  Norse 
chieftains  or  Vikings  are  known  to  have  beei 
deposited,  and  it  is  doubtless  these  wh'ch  havi 
now  come  to  light.  The  remains  of  the  church 
which  are  as  solid  as  concrete,  must  be  abon: 
800  years  old. 

A New  East  Window  has  been  insertei 
in  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Stepney,  the  desi^ 
and  work  of  Messrs.  Lavers  & Westlake.  It  i 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Spenser  Charriugton,  M.P, 
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XTniou  Infirmary,  Newcastle  - under  • 
!L;me. — Important  extensions  have  just  been 
completed  at  the  Union  Workhouse.  The  new 
infirmary  is  built  in  one  block  on  a site 
specially  acquired  for  the  purpmse,  and  stands 
in  the  rear  of  and  parallel  with  the  workhouse. 
It  is  in  a plain,  simple,  and  economical  style, 
built  of  dark  brindled  bricks  relieved  by  bright 
red  terra-cotta  quoins  and  facings.  The  entire 
frontage  is  199  ft.  The  building  is  connected 
with  the  present  infirmary  and  workhouse  by  a 
covered  way  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  block. 
The  accommodation  comprises  male  and  female 
wings  to  the  left  and  right  respectively,  these 
being  connected  with  an  administrative  central 
block  by  open  staircases.  Each  wing  possesses 
a day  ward,  general  wards,  and  separation  wards 
for  special  cases,  and  occupies  a frontage  of 
81  ft.  6 in.,  while  the  administrative  blocks'and 
staircases  cover  a frontage  of  36  ft.  The  wings 
have  ground  and  first  floors,  and  the  central  block 
is  provided  with  an  additional  floor,  which 
takes  the  form  of  children’s  wards.  The 
infirmary  affords  accommodation  for  sixty 
adults,  six  children,  and  two  nurses,  with  the 
requisite  provision  in  the  shape  of  surgery, 
stores,  cellarage,  &c.  A little  distance  to  the 
rear  a mortuary  and  other  oflices  have  been 
built.  The  wards  are  20  ft.  wide  and  11  ft. 
high.  The  completion  of  the  infirmary  sig- 
nalises the  carrying  out  of  the  first  contract. 
At  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  inmates  of 
the  old  infirmary  will  be  removed  to  their  new 
quarters,  and  the  second  portion  of  the  exten- 
sions and  improvements  at  the  Union  Work- 
house will  be  proceeded  with.  This  contract 
includes  the  remodelling  of  the  old  infirmary 
for  the  accommodation  of  forty-eight  beds, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  old  and  infirm  in- 
mates. The  contractor  for  the  building  is  Mr. 
Richard  Bradbury,  of  Stoke,  and  the  work 
throughout  has  been  executed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Blood. 
The  cost  of  the  structure,  together  with  the 
roads,  boundary- walls,  railings,  drainage,  water- 
supply,  gas-fittings,  covered  way.  and  other 
appurtenances,  but  exclusive  of  the  furniture 
and  site,  is  4,260i. 

The  Telephone  of  1664.— A quotation,, 
not  much  known,  from  the  works  of  Robert 
Hooke,  published  in  16G4,  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  telephone  is  not  such  a modern  inven- 
tion as  is  generally  thought.  Hooke  says  : — 

“ And  as  glasses  have  highly  promoted  our 
seeing,  so  ’tis  not  improbable  but  that  there 
may  be  found  many  mechanical  inventors  to 
improve  our  other  senses  of  hearing,  smelling, 
tasting,  touching.  ’Tis  not  impossible  to  hear 
a whisper  a furlong’s  distance,  it  having  been 
already  done  5 and  perhaps  the  nature  of  the 
thing  would  not  make  it  more  impossible, 
though  that  furlong  should  be  ten  times 
multiplied.  And  though  some  famous  authors 
have  affirmed  it  impossible  to  hear  through 
the  thinnest  plate  of  Muscovy  glass,  yet 
I know  a way  by  which  it  is  easy  enough  to 
hear  one  speak  through  a wall  a yard  thick.  It 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  examined  how  far 
octoconsticons  may  be  improved,  nor  what  other 
ways  there  may  be  of  quickening  our  hearing 
or  conveying  sound  through  other  bodies  than 
the  air,  for  that  is  not  the  only  medium.  I can 
assure  the  reader  that  I have,  by  the  help  of 
a distended  wire,  propagated  the  sound  to  a very 
considerable  distance  in  an  instant,  or  with  as 
seemingly  quick  a motion  as  that  of  light,  at 
least,  iucomparably  swifter  than  that  which  at 
the  same  time  was  propagated  through  the  air, 
and  this  not  only  in  a straight  line,  or  direct, 
but  in  one  bended  in  many  angles.” — Iron. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER,  £.  8.  d.  £,  b.  d. 

Qreenheart,  B.G ton  6 6 0 7 0 0 

Teak,  E.I load  9 0 0 0 0 

Sequoia,  U. 8 footcabe  0 2 4 0 2 7 

Ab6,  Canada  load  8 0 0 4 10  0 

B’rch  ....  2 10  0 4 0 0 

Elm  „ ....  3 10  0 4 10  0 

Pir,  Dantsic,  Ac 1 10  0 4 0 0 

Oat  >t  . ...  2 10  0 4 10  0 

Canada 3 0 0 6 0 0 

Fine,  Canada  red  2 0 0 3 10  0 

„ yellow 3 6 0 4 0 0 

Lath,  Dantaic  fathom  3 0 0 6 0 0 

8t.  Petersburg  4 0 0 6 10  0 

Wainacot,  Riga log  2 16  0 4 0 0 

„ Odessa,  crown  3 6 0 3 7 6 

Deals, Finland, 2ndandlat...Btd.l00  7 0 0 8 0 0 

„ 4tb  and  3rd  6 0 0 7 0 0 

Kiga  6 10  0 7 0 0 

St.  Peterabnrg,  lat  yellow  8 0 0 14  0 0 

„ 2Dd  7 0 0 8 0 0 

white  7 0 0 10  0 0 

Swedish  6 0 0 16  0 0 

■White  Sea  7 0 0 17  10  0 


TIMBER  {continued),  £.  g.  d.  £.  a,  d. 

Deals— Canada  Pine,  Ist 17  0 0 80  0 0 

2nd  12  0 0 17  0 0 

3rd,  Ac 6 0 0 10  0 0 

„ Spruce  lat  8 0 0 11  0 0 

„ 3rdand2Dd.,  6 0 0 7 10  0 

Hew  Brnnewick,  Ac 6 0 0 7 0 0 

Battens,  all  kinda 4 0 0 12  0 0 

Flooring  Boarda,  sq.  1 in.,  Pre- 
pared, first  ..„  , 0 8 0 0 13  0 

B^econd  0 7 6 0 8 8 

Other  qnalities  0 6 0 0 7 0 

Cedar,  Cuba foot  0 0 3 0 0 3# 

Honduras,  Ac 0 0 2i  0 0 SJ 

Australian  0 0 2 0 0 3 

Mahogany,  Cuba  0 0 4 0 0 7 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  0 0 4 0 0 7 

Mexican  0 0 3i  0 0 4# 

Tobasco  0 0 4 0 0 6# 

Honduras  „ 0 0 4#  0 0 6# 

Maple,  Bird’s-eye 0 0 6 0 0 b 

Rose,  Rio  ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

Box,  Turkey  6 0 0 17  0 0 

Satin,  8t.  Domingo  foot  0 0 7 0 0 11 

Porto  Rico  0 0 9 0 1 2 

Walnut,  Italian 0 0 4 0 0 6 


METALS. 

Ibow— Pig,  in  Scotland ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Bar,  Welsh, in  London 4 7 6 4 16  0 

„ „ in  Wales  4 3 6 4 7 6 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  6 10  0 6 0 0 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 6 16  0 8 10  0 

Hoops  „ 6 0 9 7 0 0 

Nail-rods  6 10  0 6 10  0 

COFFBB— 

British,  cake  and  ingot  ton  42  0 0 43  0 0 

Boat  selected  42  10  0 43  10  0 


TENDERS. 

BARKING. — For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-honse  and 
shop  in  East-street,  Barking,  for  Mr.  Johnson  Baker. 
Mr.  0.  J.  Dawson,  architect.  Barkine.  Essex: — 

■D  tlT-.U c-;j_  r..  .. 


R.  Walters,  Barking  Side £1,238  8 0 

R.  Goodey 1,178  0 0 

J.  Drake 1,092  0 0 

W.  Pavitt.  Avdey  J,076  0 0 

J.  Cornell  . 1,076  0 0 

D.  Argent  1,065  0 0 

C.  Barnes,  Ilford 1,067  0 0 

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford  1,054  0 0 

H.  Carter,  Grays 1,044  0 0 

W.  Watson,  Ilford  1,022  0 0 


BIRMINGHAM. — For  the  erection  of  stabling,  Ac., 
at  Harborne,  for  the  Birmingham  Central  Tramwaye  Co., 
Limited,  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  M.Inst.  C.E,,  and  Mr.  J.  Kin- 
caid, M.Inst.  C.E.,  engineers 

James  Moffatt,  Moseley £5,167  0 0 

G.  Law,  Kidderminster 4,613  0 0 

J.  Fell,  Leamington 4,600  0 0 

W.  Robinson,  Birmingham  4,492  0 0 

W.  Bloore,  Aston 4,397  0 0 

F.  Rowbotharo,  Birmingham  4,290  0 0 

J.  Biggs,  Handsworth 4,263  0 6 

J.  Hartley,*  Small  Heath 3,948  0 0 

‘Accepted. 

BIRMINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a steam  tramway 
depot  at  King’s  Heath,  for  the  Birmingham  Central 
Tramways  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  M.Inst.  C.E., 
and  Mr.  W.  Lyster  Holt,  C.E.,  engineers  : — 


James  Moffatt,  Moseley £6,612  0 0 

W.  Robinsoo,  Birmingham  6,150  0 0 

G.  Law,  Kidderminster  6,077  0 0 

J.  Biggs,  Handsworth 6,678  6 0 

P.  Rowbotham,  Birmingham  6,549  0 0 

J.  Hartley,  Small  Heath 6,379  0 0 


J.  Fell,  Leamington  (accepted)  6,160  0 0 


METALS  (eoniinutd).  £,  a,  d.  £,  a,  d. 

COPPEB— Sheets,  strong  47  0 0 48  0 0 

„ India 44  10  0 46  10  0 

Australian  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Chili,  bars  39  7 6 39  15  0 

Tbllow  Mziil ....lb.  0 0 31  0 0 4# 

Lbad— 

Pig,  Spanish  12  18  9 0 0 0 

English,  common  brands 13  6 0 13  7 6 

Sheet,  English  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Sfbltbb — 

Silesian,  special  ton  13  16  0 13  17  O 

Ordinary  brands  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Tin — 

Banca  ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Billiton 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Straits  98  17  6 99  10  0 

Australian  100  0 0 0 0 0 

English  ingots 102  0 0 0 0 0 

Zinc — 

English  sheet  ton  18  0 0 18  6 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  21  17  6 22  2 6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  33  16  0 33  0 0 

Ceylon  25  10  0 25  15  0 

Copra 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Palm,  Lagos  33  0 0 23  10  0 

Palm-nut  Kernel  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Eapeseed,  English  pale 22  0 0 22  6 0 

„ brown  20  10  0 20  12  9 

Cottonseed,  refined  19  10  0 20  6 0 

Tallow  and  Oleine 26  0 0 45  0 0 

Lubricating,  D.8 6 0 0 10  0 0 

„ Refined  8 0 0 IS  0 0 

TPEPBKTinB — 

American,  in  casEs owt.  16  6 16  9 

Tab — Stockholm barrel  0 16  0 0 16  8 

Archangel 0 10  6 0 11  0 


CAMBERWELL. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to- 
No.  271,  Camberwell-road,  for  Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  W.  A. 


Murphy,  architect : — 

Ford  A Son  £260  0 0 

Wood  208  0 0 

Kdgley 198  10  0 

G.  Parker  (accepted)..... 196  0 0 


CHINQFOHD.— For  the  Chingford  Drainage  Works, 
•r  the  Epping  Rural  Sanitary  Authority : — 

Neave  £10,400  0 0 

E.  W’ilson....  10,044  0 0 

C.  Dickinson  9,990  0 0 

J.  Small  A Sons 9,614  16  2 

P.  AF.  J.Wood 9,441  0 0 

W.  Nichols  . 9,190  16  0 

J.  Young  ....  9,138  0 0 

J.  Jackson  8,768  0 0 

W.  Cunliffe  . 8,765  0 0 

J.  J.  Robson  8,680  0 0 

H.  Potter 8,600  0 0 

J.  Hayward 8,305  0 0 

W.  W'ood  ..,.  8,300  0 O 

J.  Ford  A Co 8,349  0 0 

H.  Wells  ....  8,200  0 0 

C.  Killingbaek 7,995  0 0 

W.  French,*  Buckhurst  Hill 7,993  10  0 


• Accepted. 


CHESHAM  (Bucks). — For  the  erection  of  new  stores 
and  dwelling-house,  in  the  Broadwsy,  for  the  Co-operative 
Society,  Chesham,  Mr.  G.  H.  Green,  architect; — 


K.  Darvell  A Son,  Chesham £798  0 0 

T.  Honour  A Bon,  'Tring 776  0 0 

Chaa.  Monk,  Boxtnoor  710  0 0 

W.  C.  Harding,  Chesham,.. 702  0 0 

A.  Mead,  Chesham 690  0 0 

Geo,  Darlington,*  Amersham 665  0 0 


* Accepted, 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMBNTSi 


Epitome  of  Advertiaementa  in  this  Number, 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Desire  to  be 
dehvered. 

Page. 

60L,  20L, and  lOL... 

Sept.  25th 

ii. 

CONTBACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 
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Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
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Pago. 

Exhibition  Buildings,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne... 

Granite  and  Ravstone  

Buildinir  Boundary  Wall  ..  ...  . . 

Iron  Fencing,  Roads,  Ac.,  of  Cemetery 

New  Coast  Guard  Station  and  Battery  

Painting  and  Repairs  ” 

Broken  Granite 

Erection  of  Dwelling-house,  Ac 

Post-Office,  Dumfries,  N.B 
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Erection  of  Prison,  Peterhead  

Road  Repairs  and  Tar-Paving  

Paving  Works 
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.New  Shoreham  Burial 

Board  

Admiralty 

City  of  London  Union... 
East  Ham  Local  Brd. 
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Wednesbury  Schl.  Brd 
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Acton  Local  Board 
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Martyr,  Southwark 

W.  Glover 

Official  

T.  E.  Knightley  

A.  Loader  

Official  

do. 
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J.  Colson  A Son  

Official  
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Official  

Sept.  3rd 
Sept.  7th 
Sept.  8th 

do. 
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Sept.  14th 
Sept.  18th 
do. 

Sept.  20th 
do. 

Sept.  2l8t 

do. 

xii. 

ii. 

ii. 

ii- 

ii. 

xii. 
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Page. 

Outdoor  Suoeriatendent 

Stooktoa  Corporation .. 

Sept.  13th 

xvi. 

366 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  4,  1886. 


CHESHAM  (Bucks).— For  the  erection  of  two  dwelling- 
houses  and  shoe  factory,  ifew  Town’s  End. road,  Cbeshani, 
for  Messrs.  Thos.  Fulham  A Sons,  Queen’s-road,  Brighton. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Green,  architect,  Chesham 

A.  Mead,  Chesham JE1,480  0 0 

Geo.  Neal,  Chesham  1,430  0 0 

Geo.  Darlington,  Amersham 1,290  0 0 

Chaa.  Monk,  Boxmoor  1,260  0 0 

T.  Honour  & Son,  Tring  (accepted)...  1,193  0 0 


CLACTON-ON-SE.k. — For  works  at  Christ  Cbarch, 
Clacton-on-Sea.  Mr.  T.  H.  Baker,  architect  and  snrreyor, 
Clacton-on-Sea 

Capon  £2,932  16  0 

Wood  2,745  11  0 

Hook  (too  late) 2,743  0 0 

Mason  Jt  Sons  2,726  11  0 

Allen  2,633  4 10 

Lee  2,618  18  6 

Saunders 2,514  5 0 

Demaid  2,446  7 7 

Grimwood  A Son 3,356  4 0 

Ererett  A Son  3,340  0 0 


CLAPTON. — For  alterations  at  the  Priory  Tavern, 
Elderfield-road,  Lower  Clapton,  for  Messrs.  Smyth  Bros. 
Mr.  B.  Eleom,  architect 

Patrick  A Sons £393  0 0 

Mower,  Hackney 389  10  0 


COODEN  (near  Bethili).  — For  the  erection  of  a 


cottage  home  at  Cooden,  near  Bexhill,  for  Lady  Clinton. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wall,  architect,  Walbrook,  London : — 

W.  Hickinbotham,  Teddington  £1,6^  o o 

H.  A F.  Bodda,  St.  Leonards  1,629  0 0 

Crottenden,  St.  Leonards 1,684  0 0 

Alf.  Dore  A Son,  Eastbourne  1,678  0 0 

M.  Martin,  Eastbourne 1,673  0 0 

P.  Jenkins,  St.  Leonards  1,670  0 0 

Cornwell  A Sons,  Eastbourne  1,666  0 0 

D.  H.  Snow,  Hastings  1,498  10  0 

J.  Cole,  Bexhill 1,496  10  0 

T.  8.  Todd,  Bexhill..  1,397  0 0 

T.  H.  Hutchings,  Bexhill  1,296  10  0 


DEPTFORD. — For  rebuilding  the  Walter  Arms,  Addey- 
street,  Deptford.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hunt,  jnn.,  architect 

H.  Jennings,  Brockley £300  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


EALING.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  business 
premises  in  Broadway,  Ealing,  for  Mr.  J.  Moon.  Mr.  G. 
AshW  Lean,  architect  and  surveyor,  Ealing  : — 

fiailey £298  0 0 

Waters  280  0 0 

Nye 279  0 0 

H.  A A.  Jones  246  0 0 


LONDON.— For  new  sanitary  arrangements  and  other 
improvements  at  39,  Wimpole-street,  W.  Mr.  Mark  H. 
Judge,  architect  :— 

H.  Toten  A Sons  (accepted) £191  0 0 


LONDON.  — For  alteration  at  213,  Oxford  • street, 
for  Mr.  A.  Gianella.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect : — 

Eldon  A Co £790  0 0 

J.  0.  Richardson 632  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  615  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  689  0 0 

H.  J.  Williams  (accepted)  633  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  45  and  4^^,  Monkwell- 
street,  E.C,  Messrs.  W.  E.  A F.  Brown,  architects  : — 
Trent  Bros,  (accepted) £730  0 0 


PIMLICO. — For  alterations,  shop  front,  and  shop 
fittings,  at  69,  Buckingham  Palace  • road,  for  Mr.  H. 
Hoadley:— 

W.  Hendel  (accepted) £600  0 0 


RICHMOND.— For  alterations  at  Cambridge  House, 
for  Mr.  E.  J.  D.  Paul.  Mr.  William  Clissold,  Stroud, 
architect : — 

Sweet  A Loder,  Richmond £2,069  0 0 

Geo.  Drew,  Chalford 2,0D0  0 0 

T.  J.  Messom,  Twickenham 1,995  0 0 

Maple  A Co.,  Tottenham  Conrt-road  1,880  0 0 

Goadard  A Sons,  Dorking 1,730  0 0 

W.  O.  A £.  Heading,*  Paddington...  1,076  0 0 
* Accepted. 


ROTHERHITHE. — For  building  honse,  Parfltt-road, 
Rotherhitbe,  for  Mr.  Francis.  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  archi- 
tect 

Allow  for 

Old  Materials.  Total. 

Parfitt  £795  £16  £780 

Almond 770  40  730 

A.  White  A Co. ...  721  24  697 

Chafen  (accepted)  636  40  695 


SHOREDITCH. — For  rebuilding  No.  47,  Curtain-road, 
Shoreditch,  for  Mr.  A.  P.  Campbell.  Mr.  P.  Watkins, 
architect,  Ilford : — 


J.  Smith £1,397  0 0 

Staines  A Son  1,374  0 0 

Lawrence  A Sons 1,3^  0 0 

G.  W.  Beale  1,360  0 0 

J.  Sharman  1,319  12  0 

Scrivener  A Co 1,272  0 0 


FOREST  GATE.— For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house, 
stables,  Ac.,  at  Forest  Gate.  Messrs.  J.  A N.  Sharpe, 


architects  :— 

Beale  £1,948  0 0 

Harler 1,773  0 0 

Mower 1,687  0 0 

Hipps  1,662  0 0 

North  Bros 1,430  0 0 

Boulter  A Lee  1,386  0 0 


street,  Hereford.  Mr.  IV.  W.  Robinson,  architect : — 

H.  Welsh  £930  0 0 

Beavan  A Hodges 795  0 0 

W.  Bowers  A Co 695  0 0 

T.  Lewis 660  0 0 

J.  Vale  626  0 0 

W.  B.  Partington,*  Hereford 615  0 0 


“Accepted, 


HEREFORD. -^or  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  on 
the  St,  Ethelbert  Estate,  Hereford.  Mr.  W-  W.  Robinson, 


architect,  Kng. street,  Hereford 

H.  Welsh  £1,069  0 0 

Beavan  A Hodges 826  0 0 

W.  B.  Partington 824  0 0 

J.  Hilea  767  0 0 

T.  Lewis 760  0 0 

Wm.  Bowers  A Co.,*  Hereford  746  0 0 


• Accepted. 


HOXTON.  — For  three  shops,  Mintem-street,  New 
North-road,  Mr.  Brett  A.  Elphicke,  architect.  No 
quantities : — 

Gould  A Brand  £987  0 0 

Ed.  Porter 970  0 0 

J.  Fanthorpe 948  0 0 

J.  Jarvis,  Tunbridge  Wells 945  0 0 


WARLINGHAM.— For  house  at  W'arliagham,  on  the 
Duke's  Hill  Estate.  Mr.  George  Baines,  architect.  Great 


Winchester-street,  E.C.  s — ' ‘ 

Hunter  A Bryant,  Whiteleaf £2,886  0 0 

Masters  A Sons,  Anerley,  8.E 2,807  0 0 

Sykes,  Catford  Bridge,  S.E 2,880  0 0 

Sargeant,  Hackney 2,749  0 0 

Roberts,  South  Norwood  2,679  0 0 

J.  A J.  Ward,  Warlingham,  Borrey  2,617  0 0 
J.  A C.  Bowyer.  Upper  Norwood  ...  2,630  0 0 
W.  Marriage,  Pancras-laue,  E.C.  ...  2,388  0 0 
W.  Johnson,  Wandsworth  Common  2,360  0 0 

Smith  A Bulled,  Croydon 2,193  0 0 

Battley,  Old  Kent-road  (accepted)...  2,097  0 0 


WETBRIDGE.— For  alterations  to  the  Congregational 
Church  and  additions  to  schoolroom.  Messrs.  Peak, 
Lnnn,  A Peak,  architects,  Guildford  : — 

Martin,  Addlestone £590  0 0 

Faulkner,  Walton  682  0 0 

Ingram  A Sons,  Hersham 640  0 0 

King,  Oatlands  Park  (accepted)  466  10  0 


WOLVERHAMPTON. — For  the  erection  of  new  class- 
room at  St.  Luke’s  Schools,  Blabenhall,  for  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Addenbrooke,  M.A.  Mr.  Joseph  Lavender,  architect. 
New  Bank  Buildings,  Wolverhampton: — 


G.  Sant  £249  0 0 

H.  Gough  238  0 0 

T.  Morris  (accepted)  210  0 0 


8PECTA1,  NOTICE, — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  oe  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-atreet,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


Seffielered  TeUffraphie  Addresf"TwB  BmDBB,  LoBTDOjr,” 

W.  H.— S.  * F.-F.  T.  W.  O.-C.  E.  H.  A Son.— T.  D.  9.— H.  C.  W. 
— C.  1. — H.  B.  (plan  received — thank*). — J.  B,  W. — T.  G.  (drawinga 
received).— C.  U.  (plan  received).- P.  E.  M.-J.  R.  M.— H.  H.— 
B.  H.  C.  (we  fear  vour  letter  might  involve  us  in  both  a personal 
and  a theological  controver*;). 

All  itetemente  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  mnst  be  accompanied 
b7  the  name  and  addreu  of  the  sender,  not  necewarilr  for  publica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  reepoiuibllltv  of  signed  artlclee,  and  papere  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authon. 

We  camioC  undertake  to  return  reacted  communicatione. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news.items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Joumale,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exciueively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PDBLI3HER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GEOUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down, 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEES,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Adtt. 

Bath  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

PICTOE  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quorriea 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHAELES 
TSASK  & SONS,  Norton-snb-Hamdon,  Ilmin* 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt, 


Donlting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &o.,  ad- 
dress S.  & J.  STAPLE, 
Quarry  Owners,  Stona 
and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  • nnder  • Ham, 
Ilminster.  [Advt, 


Aaphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-she^,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terrace8.[ADVT, 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt, 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufuturers  oi 


^COLLINCElS'l-  'FATENTT.-.-.^ 

riOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

yy  LEVEE,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


36a,  borough  road, 

discount  to  BtniiDHBs.  LONDON,  S.E. 


BRABY’S  PATENT  BLAZING. 

Crr.Ass  se:t‘  freie:. 

ALLOWING  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION,  AND  PRECLUDING  BREAKAGE. 

ABSOLDTELY  WATERTIGHT.  PAIHTING  AND  PDTTY  SUPERSEDED, 

OVER  THREE  MILLION  FEET  FIXEO. 

DBAWmeS  A«D  PEI0E8  ON  APPLICATION. 

-n^OIDEIjS  .A.1VI3  SEOTIOl^TS  02<l'  VIE  W. 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  ° 

352  to  364,  EUSTON  ROAD.  6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  335,  ARGYLE  STREET. 


Voi.  LI.  No.  2275. 


Batubdat,  Seitemder  11,  1886. 
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A Nexo  Booh  oji  Geology. 

HERE  have  been  so 
many  text  - books 
of  geology  that  it 
might  well  be 
doubted  whether 
there  were  at 
present  room  for 
another ; but  the 
new  volume  by 
Professor  Prest- 
wich*  may  he  said  nevertheless  to  have  filled 
a gap,  by  presenting  us  with  a work  written  in 
a style  that  is  clearly  intelligible,  not  only  to 
the  scientist,  but  to  the  ordinary  reader.  More 
particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  author  is 
•dealing  with  questions  of  economic  importance. 

Several  parts  of  the  work  are  decidedly 
novel,  dealing  fully  with  subjects  which  in 
■other  text-books  are  only  just  touched  upon. 
Its  principal  aim  is  to  place  before  students 
the  views  of  the  Continental  and  American 
schools  of  geologists,  who  uphold  the  theory 
that  the  physical  forces  were  more  active  and 
energetic  in  former  geological  periods  than  at 
the  present  time.  In  this  country  the  theory 
■of  uniformity  has  been  more  generally  held 
and  taught ; by  which  we  mean,  that  there  has, 
within  certain  limits,  been  uniformity  of  action 
in  all  times.  There  are  important  objections 
to  the  latter  theory,  one  of  which  is  well  put 
by  the  author  in  the  passage  in  which  he 
observes  (p.  285)  that,  “Whereas  Continental 
elevation  may  take  place  with  or  without 
fracture,  mountain  elevation  is  always  accom- 
panied by  powerful  fracture  and  excessive 
lateral  pressure.  Both  forms  of  upheaval  are 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  same  subterranean 
forces  ; but  while  we  have  knowledge,  within 
our  own  experience,  of  the  operation  of  the 
former,  we  have,  within  the  same  experience, 
no  knowledge  of  the  latter,  and  can  only  judge 
by  inference  from  the  facts  of  its  mode  of 
action.”  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  in- 
version and  contortion  of  several  thousands 
of  feet  of  strata  in  the  formation  of  moun- 
tain chains  form,  at  all  events,  one  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  non-uniformity  ; and  it 
may  be  ob.served  that  the  tendency  of  recent 
scientific  theory  and  investigation  has  been  to 
support  the  idea,  in  regard  to  other  branches 
of  the  physical  history  of  our  planet,  of  a great 
difference  in  the  energy  and  action  of  some 
forces  from  that  which  we  now  see  ; as,  for 
instance,  in  regard  to  ancient  tidal  action, 
about  which  such  new  and  startling  hypotheses 
have  been  lately  brought  forward.  We  can 
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hardly,  however,  agree  with  the  author  that 
the  denudation  of  rocks  has  gone  on  at  a more 
rapid  rate  in  past  geological  periods  than  in  the 
present  (p.  61).  We  do  not  stretch  our 
imagination  in  this  respect  back  to  the  times 
when  the  Archiean  or  pre-Cambrian  rocks 
were  originally  deposited,  because  none  of  us 
know  enough  about  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  they  were  laid  down,  or  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  forces  of  the  time,  to 
say  anything  which  might  be  of  any  value  in 
the  determination  of  a point  of  this  nature. 
But  we  would  rather  begin  with  the  Cambrian 
rocks, — the  earliest  strata  of  Palieozoic  age  ; 
and  the  evidence  afforded  by  their  entombed 
organic  remains,  together  with  that  of  their 
method  of  deposition,  leads  us  to  think  that 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  water 
at  that  remote  period  was  very  similar  to  that 
which  now  obtains  ; and,  therefore,  the  rate  of 
disintegration  did  not  proceed  more  rapidly 
then  than  now  ; for,  of  course,  the  supposed 
period  of  violent  and  tremendous  tidal  action, 
when  the  moon  was  much  nearer  to  the  earth 
than  now,  must  be  relegated  to  a period  far 
before  that  of  the  Palieozoic  strata  ; and,  if  we 
go  on  thus  admitting  the  existence  of  extreme 
forces  in  past  geological  times,  we  shall  not  be 
arguing  from  analogy  of  things  as  at  present 
observed.  We  might  stretch  a point  in  this 
direction  with  regard  to  the  elevation  of 
mountain  chains,  as  the  evidence  afforded  by 
them  seems  to  warrant  it ; but  the  contents  of 
the  stratified  rocks  forbid  us  to  be  so  elastic 
with  them. 

To  turn  to  some  of  the  points  which  more 
directly  concern  our  readers,  we  may  observe 
that  while  all  text-books  of  geology  tell  us 
something  about  underground  waters,  springs, 
and  so  forth,  we  have  never  seen  one  which 
deals  so  exhaustively  with  matters  relating  to 
water  supply,  as  understood  by  practical  men, 
as  the  work  now  before  us.  We  must  heartily 
congratulate  the  author  on  his  method  of 
dealing  with  this  portion  of  his  subject,  and 
recommend  its  perusal  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  water-supply  questions. 

After  explaining  how  rain  is  disposed  of 
when  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
absorbent  power  of  rocks,  and  their  capacity 
for  holding  water,  are  dealt  with.  In  regard  to 
this,  Professor  Prestwicb  observes  (p.  156) 
that  the  quantity  of  available  water  which  the 
strata  may  contain  has  to  be  looked  upon  as 
distinct  from  that  which  a rock  can  imbibe. 
The  one  is  the  portion  which  the  rock  holds 
until  it  is  lost  by  evaporation  or  i.s  driven  off  by 
the  heat,  while  the  other  is  that  which  passes 
more  or  less  freely  through  the  strata.  The 
latter  is  the  condition  which  prevails  when  the 
strata  are  below  the  line  of  permanent  satura- 
tion, and  the  former  is  that  which  obtains 


when  the  rock  is  above  the  line  of  saturation. 
The  one  may  be  called  the  “water  of  satura- 
tion,” and  the  other,  which  is  held  by  capillary 
attraction,  the  “ water  of  imbibition,”  or  the 
“ quarry  water.”  Percolation  is  a property 
dependent  on  both  conditions  jointly. 

Tables  showing  the  amount  of  absorption 
of  rocks  of  diflerent  natures  are  given,  and 
the  comments  on  the  value  of  the  experiments 
carried  out,  in  arriving  at  the  results,  are 
exceedingly  useful.  The  author  remarks  that 
the  full  absorbent  power  of  a rock  does  not 
represent  its  value  as  a water-bearing  stratum. 
Clay  can  absorb  a large  quantity  of  water,  but 
transmits  none.  Chalk,  again,  absorbs  freely, 
but  transmits  slowly  and  in  small  quantities. 
Laboratory  experiments  made  on  compact 
unfis.sured  samples,  which  do  not  correctly 
represent  the  amount  of  water  obtainable  from 
their  respective  rocks  when  in  situ,  are  shown 
to  be  of  very  little  value  ; as  in  nature  such 
rocks  are  traversed  by  joints  and  fissures,  which 
hold  and  transmit  water  freely.  The  value  of 
the  beds,  as  water-bearing  strata,  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  their  capacity  of  saturation,  and  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  power  of  imbibition. 
Thus,  although  solid  chalk  and  loose  sands 
may  hold  the  same  quantity  of  water,  the 
resistance  to  the  free  passage  of  it  in  the 
former  is  to  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of 
about  600  to  1. 

The  phenomena  attendant  on  springs,  and  the 
conditions  for  the  successful  making  of  artesian 
wells,  follow  in  clue  course.  Speaking  of  London 
water-supply,  the  author  states  that,  although 
the  necessary  conditions  are  present  to  cause 
water  to  rise  above  the  surface  in  the  lower 
grounds  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  yet 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  artesian  wells,  and 
to  the  drain  upon  the  underground  water,  the 
inflow  of  the  rain  and  surface-waters  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  quantity  removed  by 
pumping,  and  consequently  the  line  of  water- 
level  has  been  lowered,  and  now  stands  under 
London  about  100  ft.  below  the  Thames  level. 
Several  good  diagrams  illustrate  the  more 
essential  points  connected  with  this  subject, 
and  there  is  also  a coloured  plate  showing  the 
underground  water-level  in  different  parts  of 
the  south-east  of  England, — vertical  lines  indi- 
cating the  positions  of  important  weDs.  We 
would  particularly  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  sections  which  illus- 
trate this  and  other  portions  of  the  work 
represent  actual  sections  of  ground  ; and  are 
not  drawn — as  many  such  diagrams  are — to 
show  what  is  possible,  but  what  actually  occurs 
in  nature,  and  what  is  found  in  practice. 

The  chapters  treating  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  which  have  just  become  a pain- 
fully interesting  subject,  are  written  in  an 
entertaining  manner,  and  much  new  matter  is 
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added.  An  important  point  which  is  touched 
upon  is,  that  though  earthquake  shocks  (p.  221) 
are  propagated  with  greater  rapidity  through 
soUdrocks  than  through  those  whicharesoftand 
friable,  yet  the  effects  on  buildings  situated  on 
the  latter  class  of  strata  are  far  more  disastrous 
than  when  they  stand  on  bard  and  compact 
rocks.  Evidence  proving  this  is  cited  from 
the  Jamaica,  Tuscany,  and  Lisbon  earthquakes. 
In  the  earthquake  at  the  last-mentioned  place, 
the  buildings  on  clay  were  all  destroyed  ; 
those  on  the  slopes  of  the  Almada  sands  and 
limestones  suffered  severely  ; whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  buildings  on  the  Hippurite 
limestone  and  the  basaltic  rocks  escaped 
entirely  ; the  line  at  which  the  force  of  the 
earthquake  ceased  to  be  destructive  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  boundary  of  the 
softer  and  less  coherent  Tertiary  beds.  The 
solid  rock,  we  presume,  like  ^yo^dsworth’s 
cloud,  moves  altogether  if  it  moves  at  all,  and 
the  ground  does  not  shake  under  the  shock  to 
the  same  extent  as  on  softer  and  more  friable 
strata.  In  dealing  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  more  reference  might  have  been  made 
to  the  recent  seismological  researches  in  Japan. 

The  geological  map  of  the  world,  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  work,  is,  for  its 
size,  decidedly  the  best  we  have  seen  ; the 
colours  are  remarkably  clear.  Other  plates  are 
given,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  active 
and  recently  extinct  volcanoes,  and  of  the 
areas  affected  by  earthquake  shocks,  with 
approximate  contours  of  ocean  depths  ; maps 
of  coral  islands,  reefs,  &c.  ; sections  across 
the  coal-fields  of  Somerset,  Liege,  and  West- 
phalia ; and  a section  of  Jlount  St.  Gothard,  as 
shown  by  the  tunnel,  &c. 

The  author  states  that  much  of  the  volume 
has  been  some  time  in  print,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  work  not  being  quite  up  to 
date  in  some  respects.  Students  of  the  subject 
may  look  forward  with  considerable  interest  to 
the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  which 
will  deal  principally  with  stratigraphy  and 
historical  geology.  We  are,  of  course,  bound 
to  consider  the  subject  as  it  bears  on  practical 
studies,  rather  than  from  a purely  scientific 
standpoint  ; but  it  may  be  added  that,  apart 
from  the  high  intellectual  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  architect  who  gives  some  attention 
to  geology  will  be  likely  to  find  it  assuming 
practical  relation  with  his  work  at  a good 
many  unexpected  points. 


SANITAEY  RETROSPECT. 
(concluded.) 

T was  a matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  sewage  so  freely  poured  into 
rivers  contained  valuable  fertilising 
elements,  and  the  first  attempt  to 
clear  the  rivers  arose  from  the  consideration  of 
the  value  of  the  sewage,  although  the  fouling 
of  the  river  could  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Nuisance  Removal  Act  if  any  one  would  take 
the  proper  course  ; but  it  was  one  so  uncertain 
of  result  that  proceedings  were  seldom  taken 
under  it,  and  it  could  be  dealt  with  by  in- 
iunction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  this  ■ 
proceeding  has  been  frequently  taken  ; but  any  ^ 
willing  action  of  town  authorities  to  clear  the 
rivers  was  taken  chiefly  to  recover  the  value 
of  the  manure  of  the  sewage  before  it  passed 
into  the  river.  It  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  rich-looking  mud,  and  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  town  authorities  to  recover  from 
the  sewage  its  manurial  value  in  the  form  of 
mud  dried  and  made  portable,  the  first  pro- 
ceeding being  to  construct  tanks  at  the  outfall 
iu  which  the  mud  might  settle,  and  to  make 
them  in  two  parts  so  that  one  might  be  filled 
while  the  other  was  being  emptied.  The  sub- 
sidence of  the  mud  wiv-^  a slow  process,  and 
even  after  the  sewage  had  stood  for  some  time 
in  the  tanks  the  lighter  particles  of  solid  matter 
remained  suspended  in  the  liquid.  This  was 
caught  before  it  could  enter  the  river  by 
passing  the  sewage  through  rough  filters.  To 
make  filtering  unnecessary  the  precipitation  of 
the  solid  matter  in  the  tank  was  hastened  and 
made  more  p-.rfect  by  mixing  with  tne  sewage 
a small  quantity  of  lime,  and  after  the  sewage 
water  bad  been  run  off  the  mud  was  taken  out 


and  dried  in  the  air,  ready  to  be  disposed  of  as 
manure.  From  15  cwt.  to  20  cwt.  of  lime, 
according  to  its  quality  and  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  sewage  was  used 
to  each  million  gallons  of  sewage  dealt  with, 
or  from  twelve  to  sixteen  grains  of  lime  per 
gallon. 

The  action  of  the  lime  on  the  suspended 
matter  soon  made  it  fall  to  the  bottom, 
and  when  the  water  had  been  run  off 
the  mud  was  spread  out  to  dry  within 
banks  of  earth  or  dried  mud  formed 
round  the  place  to  confine  it.  Out  of 
each  million  gallons  of  sewage  so  dealt  with, 
about  twenty  tons  of  this  sludge  would  be  got 
out  of  the  tanks,  which  would  be  reduced  to 
four  tons  by  the  time  it  had  dried  sufficiently 
to  be  removed  ; that  is,  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  stiff’  mud,  which  could  be  dug  out 
and  carted  away.  But  farmers  were  not  long 
in  finding  that  it  was  of  very  little  value  as 
manure,  and  they  would  not  take  it  away  from 
the  place  at  any  price,  unless  something  of  real 
value  was  offered  along  with  it,  such  as  the 
sweepings  of  .the  streets  and  markets  ; and 
the  sewage  mud  accumulated  on  the  hands  of 
the  town  authorities  to  a most  inconvenient 
extent.  They  could  no  longer  let  it  run  into 
the  rivers,  having  once  made  the  attempt  to 
take  it  out,  and  could  not  dispose  of  it  in  any 
other  way.  But  chemists  found  from  analyses 
of  raw  sewage  that  the  chief  part  of  its 
manurial  value  was  contained  in  the  liquid, — 
as  much  as  six-seventh?  of  the  whole, — and 
this  information  placed  the  question  in  a new 
light.  Land  had  for  many  years  been  irri- 
gated with  river- water  in  various  parts  of  the 
country, — in  almost  every  county, — and  the 
dirtier  the  water  the  better  it  was  for  this 
purpose.  Where  land  was  irrigated  with  river 
water,  every  effort  was  made  by  the  owner  and 
occupier  to  get  into  the  watercourse  as  much 
sewage  as  possible,  along  with  which  would 
travel  two  tons  of  mud  in  every  million  gal- 
lons, if  it  did  not  settle  in  the  watercourse  on 
the  way  to  the  fields,  and  in  this  way  the  two 
tons  of  mud  could  be  dealt  with  ; whereas 
when  it  contained  only  two  more  tons  of 
water  in  the  form  of  portable  mud  at  the 
sewage  works,  the  four  tons  of  so-called  manure 
offered  to  the  farmer  was  not  worth  fetching 
away.  Farmers  do  not,  as  a rule,  go  much 
from  home,  and  except  in  these  isolated  cases 
of  land  irrigation,  they  knew  but  little  about 
it.  They  were,  indeed,  well  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  liquid  manure  of  farmyards, 
carried  about  in  a barrow,  or  iron  tank,  and 
did  not  find  it  pay  the  expenses  attending  its 
use  in  that  way,  and  they  did  not  readily  fall 
in  with  suggestions  to  irrigate  land  with  town 
sewage  as  a permanent  thing,  notwithstanding 
that  chemists  proved  beyond  doubt  that  it 
contained  nearly  all  the  manurial  properties 
they  so  much  wanted,  and  were  paying  high 
prices  for  in  another  form  ; and  they  were 
assisted  in  their  objection  to  sewage  utilisa- 
tion by  the  artificial  manure  manufacturers 
and  agents,  and  perhaps  some  chemists.  Town 
authorities,  then,  having  proof  of  the  beneficial 
use  of  sewage  on  land  by  way  of  irrigation, 
desired  to  possess  land  for  the  purpose,  either 
by  purchase  or  lease.  But  this  could  not  be 
done  on  any  fair  terms.  They  wanted  an  acre 
for  every  hundred  head  of  population  of  the 
town  ; 100  acres  for  10,000  people,  and  so  on  ; 
but  whether  it  were  a large  area  or  a small 
one  it  could  not  be  had  at  its  agricultural 
value.  Almost  the  price  of  building  land 
had  to  be  paid  for  it  a mile  from  the  town. 
Land  which  had  not  been  improved  by  any 
outlay  of  the  owner  or  his  predecessors  in 
possession,  but  had  become  more  valuable  by 
the  presence  of  the  town  population,  must  be 
paid  for  by  those  who  had  themselves  increased 
its  value,  at  a price  which  could  not  accrue  as 
the  true  value  for  a century,  on  any  reasonable 
calculation  ; and  a lease  of  land  for  sewage 
irrigation  was  almost  equally  difficult  to  obtain. 
There  was  a prejudice  against  land  irrigation 
with  town  sewage,  a prejudice  founded  on  no 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Sewage 
had  been  used  for  many  years  by  farmers  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns  with- 
out the  least  nuisance  being  created, — omitting 
all  reference  to  the  so-called  Craigentinny 


“ meadows,’’  of  which  perhaps  that  could  not 
be  said, — so  that,  with  respect  to  the  chief  ob- 
jection, which  was  that  the  irrigation  of  land 
with  sewage  would  create  a nuisance  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  was  not  founded  on  any 
sufficient  grounds,  and  was  merely  introduced 
to  enhance  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land  if 
taken.  The  Sewage  Utilisation  Act  of  186& 
was  passed  chiefly  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  this  purpose,  and  it  oft'ered  some 
facilities  for  putting  in  force  the  Land  Clauses- 
Consolidation  Act  of  1845,  whereby  on  gmng 
certain  notices  lands  may  be  taken  otherwise- 
than  by  agreement,  either  on  a trial  by  jury  or 
by  arbitration ; but  that  Act  was  never  made- 
for  the  taking  of  land  for  sew'age  irrigation  •, 
it  was  made  for  railways,  canals,  docks,  and 
similar  works,  and  chiefly  had  in  contemplation 
the  taking  of  land  compulsorily  for  railways  ? 
also  for  waterworks,  but  in  no  case  for  the 
disposal  of  sewage  ; and  the  requirements  of 
this  are  of  a nature  different  to  those  of  the 
other  kind  of  works.  There  is  no  element  of 
public  necessity  in  a railway  ; convenient  it 
may  be  : it  is  for  the  Parliamentary  committees 
to  inquire  whether  it  will  accommodate  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  to  warrant  its- 
being  made,  or  rather,  as  this  point  may  almost 
safely  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the- 
promoters,  to  inquire  what  interests  of  a 
public  nature  it  might  interfere  with  if  made 
and  if  nothing  of  this  sort  would  take  place- 
a railway  might  be  called  a public  convenience. 
But  even  on  that  very  point  it  may  be  asked 
as  a bye  question,  and  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  pressnt  subject,  whether, 
if  a railway  company,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  of  increasing  its  dividends,  destroys 
the  traffic  of  the  canals — not  by  competition,,, 
but  by  their  purchase  for  the  jiurpose 
of  closing  them, — and  even  lets  them  go- 
to decay  so  that  the  traffic  would  be  difficult 
of  revival,  that  railway  can  be  said  to- 
be  a public  convenience,  and  also  whether 
that  railway  company  is  honestly  carrying  out 
the  powers  given  to  it  by  its  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Those  persons  who  are  deprived  of 
their  whilom  convenience  of  canal  traffic, 
though  it  be  but  a moderate  one,  may  well 
ask  whether  such  a company  really  took  from 
Pai’liament  the  powers  it  has  exercised  in  this 
respect.  Whatever  justification  there  may  be 
for  depriving  some  persons  of  their  accustomed 
privileges  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  con- 
venience of  others,  it  ought  to  be  made 
known.  Let  the  same  argument  be  applied  to- 
the  powers  which  a town  authority  has  to  take 
land  for  sewage  irrigation.  It  may  be  said 
that  a landowner  is  deprived  of  a part  of  his 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  that  they  ought  to  pay  for  it 
in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  scale  as- 
a railway  company  must  do,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  claim  for  severance.  The  answer 
is, — or,  at  least,  one  answer  is, — that  the  owner 
of  any  land  adjoining  a town  shares  ii> 
the  prosperity  of  the  town.  If  by  the  health 
and  industry  of  a multitude  of  people  the  town 
grows  in  prosperity,  the  land  immediately 
adjacent  becomes  more  valuable,  and,  for 
building  upon,  a high  price  is  readily  offered 
for  it.  This,  in  all  fairness,  must  be  re- 
garded as  going  some  way  towards  compensa- 
tion to  the  landowner.  There  ought  to  be 
a revaluation  of  all  lands  near  towns,  and 
where  it  is  proved  that  the  increased  value 
arises  from  the  pro.ximity  of  the  town  popula- 
tion, a part  of  that  increase  ought  to  go  towards 
providing  land  for  the  disposal  of  the  town 
sewage.  It  is  not  wanted  close  to  the  town  or 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  building  sites,  or 
within  any  distance  to  which  building  land  cai> 
be  reasonably  said  to  extend,  and  an  offer  of 
the  agricultural  value  of  as  much  land  as  is 
required  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  a mile- 
from  the  town  ought  to  be  accepted.  In  some 
cases  the  qiiestion  of  residential  injury  arises. 
Innocuous  as  the  irrigation  of  land  with  town 
sewage  is,  with  ordinary  attention, — and  this 
must  be  accepted  on  all  hands  as  a sine  qua 
non, — there  has  always  been  a sort  of  objeclion 
to  it  fancied  by  those  who  reside  near  the  land 
before  anything  is  done  ; but  afterwards,  and 
when  nothing  is  seen  but  ordinary  farming 
movements  of  horses  and  carts,  the  same 
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people  forget  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
irrigated  land  near  them. 

The  drift  of  the  Sewage  Utilisation  Act  of 
1865  was  pretty  plain, — that  it  encouraged  the 
disposal  of  town  sewage  by  way  of  land 
irrigation  ; and  it  was  followed  in  the  next 
year  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  which,  amongst  other 
provisions,  entertained  the  possibility  of  the 
wilful  default  of  a local  authority  in  providing 
sewers  and  water  supply,  and  in  such  a case 
made  provision  for  these  being  carried  out. 
The  Act  was  passed  in  August,  1866.  In 
October  a Sewage  Congress  was  held  at 
Leamington,  at  which  two  chief  questions  were 
discussed  : whether  it  were  better  to  dispose 
of  .sewage  by  way  of  irrigation,— meaning  that 
ordure  of  all  kinds  should  be  carried  out  of 
the  town  by  water,  as  well  as  the  refuse  water 
used  in  houses  for  all  purposes, — or  whether 
the  fmces  and  as  much  of  the  urine  as  was 
discharged  with  them  should  be  dealt  with 
separately  by  a “dry  " system.  There  was  tbe 
Town  Clerk  of  Manchester,  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Joseph  Heron,  who  supported  the  system 
which  had  always  been  and  was  then  adopted 
in  Manchester,  which  kept  out  of  the  sewers 
and  the  river  Irwell  as  much  as  could  be 
retained  on  the  premises  of  houses,  to  be  re- 
moved iu  carts  in  the  night  time,  mixed 
with  part  of  the  ashes  of  the  house  fires, 
and  sent  into  the  country  as  manure,  the 
difierence  between  the  charges  for  carriage  and 
that  received  as  the  value  of  the  manure^being 
debited  to  the  funds  of  the  Corporation.  It 
was  admitted  that  this  was  but  a rough-and- 
ready  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  human  ordure 
of  the  town,  and  that  the  details  might  be 
improved,  but  in  julnciple  the  “dry”  system 
was  upheld.  Hr.  Alfred  Carpenter  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham,  on  the  other  hand,  supported 
the  system  of  irrigation  as  the  best  in  general, 
and  it  was  resplved  by  the  Congress,  “That 
the  system  of  irrigation,  when  carried  out  in 
a scientific  manner,  removes  the  difiiculty 
which  arises  from  the  present  noxious  plan  of 
polluting  the  rivers  of  England,  but  that  no 
one  system  can  be  laid  down  which  would  be 
suitable  to  all  towns,”  the  latter  part  being  a 
rider  imposed  upon  Dr.  Carpenter’s  resolution 
to  appease  those  who  opposed  irrigation  in  the 
interest  of  large  towns  like  Manchester,  the 
difficulties  of  which  in  dealing  with  the 
sewage  by  way  of  irrigation  are  those  only 
which  are  entailed  as  a consequence  of  cover- 
ing too  much  ground  without  a break,— land 
again,  every  inch  of  which  must  be  sold  for  as 
much  as  it  will  fetch.  An  outfall  adopted  for 
a prospective  increase  of  population  of  50  per 
, cent.,  or  even  double,  has  been  made  use  of  for 
an  extension  of  population  to  three  times  tbe 
number.  Where,  it  is  asked  with  something 
like  scorn,  and  with  an  evident  assurance  that 
the  question  cannot  be  answered,  are  the  3,000 
or  4,000  acres  of  land  required  for  irrigation  ? 
Having  made  the  difficulty,  not  without  some 
warnings  against  it,  the  large  town  appeals  to 
its  magnitude  as  a reason  for  letting  it  alone. 


WORKSHOPS  AT  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 
HEAD-MASTER,  newly  appointed 
to  a public  school,  in  his  inaugural 
speech  remarked  to  the  assembled 

— boys  that  one  new  thing  lie  would 

promise  them,  and  that  was  a workshop.  This 

isan observation  which  weshould  like  toseemade 

by  every  head-master  of  every  publicand  private 
school  in  England.  In  some  schools  workshops 
already  exist,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  some 
day  or  other  a workshop  will  be  considered  as 
necessary  an  appurtenance  of  a school  as  a 
sanitorium.  It  is  not  so  very  many  years  awo 
that  the  latter  would  not  have  been  regarded 
as  a necessity  ; now,  in  some  form  or^other, 
such  a place  is  part  of  every  well-regulated 
school. 

The  advantage  of  having  a workshop 
attached  to  a school  is  almost  too  obvious  to 
need  pointing  out  ; but  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  schools  which  do  not  possess  one,  seems 
to  show  that  the  advantages,  though  obvious, 
arc  not  so  generally  recognised  as  they  should 
be.  The  usefulness  of  a knowledge  of  tools. 


and  of  the  way  to  apply  them,  is  continually 
of  benefit  in  after-life.  No  boy  can  tell  in 
what  way  he  may  require  them.  It  may  be 
that,  like  Mr.  T.  Hughes’s  nephews,  whose 
letters  he  has  published  in  “ Gone  to  Texas,” 
he  may  have  to  leave  school  somewhat 
suddenly,  and  in  no  long  time  have  to  go  to 
some  new  country  to  parn  his  livelihood. 
The  advantage  of  having  acquired  even  the 
smallest  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools  is  then 
most  clear.  But  every  one  who  lives  in  the 
country,  and  also  in  the  town,  may  every  year 
save  himself  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  money 
by  knowing  how  to  handle  tools.  It  gives 
him,  too,  a better  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
work  is  properly  done  in  a house  than  is 
usually  the  case,  when  most  heads  of  house- 
holds give  carte  hlanche  to  the  neighbouring 
carpenter. 

If  a man  likes  to  do  more  with  them  than 
simply  make  use  of  them,  he  at  once  has  a 
capital  amusement  as  a set  off-against  mental 
labours.  There  are  some  who  in  leisure  hours 
will  amuse  themselves  with  their  pencil  ; there 
would  be  many  more  who  would  take  up  the 
hammer  and  the  chisel  if  they  had  been  early 
taught  how  to  use  these  and  similar  tools. 
Coming  back,  so  to  speak,  to  school-boy  days, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  to  give  boys  the 
means  in  lioliday  time  of  iiuaking  their  leisure 
hours  at  once  hours  of  rest,  but  not  of  mere 
idleness,  or  of  absolute  devotion  to  some 
athletic  pursuit.  If  a boy  has  tools  and  a 
place  to  use  them,  and  materials  on  which  to 
employ  them,  the  number  of  hours  which  may 
be  thus  healthily  and  usefully  spent  are  con- 
siderable. Most  persons  have  seen  this  fact, 
it  IS  only  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  one 
which  can  be  more  universally  recognised. 

The  primary  cost  of  a workshop  is  not  great, 
and  there  is  no  school  which  can  be  without 
the  space  in  which  one  can  be  erected.  The 
supply  of  tools  may  be  of  a twofold  character. 
If  the  shop  is  of  some  size,  and  lathes  and 
larger  standing  tools  are  required,  they  should 
be,  so  to  say,  part  of  the  shop.  It  may  be  well 
also  to  have  a general  supply  of  some  of  the 
tools  which  are  most  commonly  used,  just  as 
the  school  cricket  club  supplies  a certain 
number  of  bats,  pads,  and  gloves.  But  that 
should  not  prevent  boys  who  desire  it  from 
having  their  private  tools,  just  as  they  have 
their  private  bats  or  rackets.  As,  too,  in  every 
school  there  is  a small  subscription  for  the 
club,  so  there  should  be  a small  subscription 
for  the  workshop.  But  as  the  school  body,  or 
the  proprietor  of  the  school,  if  it  be  a private 
one,  supplies  the  ground,  so  also  should  in  the 
same  way  the  workshop  be  supplied.  There 
would  never  be  any  difiiculty  in  having  a man 
to  superintend  it ; in  a large  school  it  would 
be  a sufficient  employment  for  him,  and  in 
most  cases  he  would  from  time  to  time  find 
work  to  do  in  the  establishment  itself.  The 
workshop  once  being  established,  its  develop- 
ment as  regards  size  and  work  would  depend 
on  the  size  and  character  of  the  school.  It 
might  be  a mere  carpenter’s  shop,  or  it  might 
comprise  much  more  elaborate  work  in  wood 
and  metal. 

The  use  of  the  workshop  would,  of  course, 
be  confined  to  play-hours  ; but  the  space  of 
time  in  which  it  would  be  available  would  theu 
be  considerable.  There  are  in  every  school- 
boy’s day  a number  of  odd  half-hours  which 
are  generally  wasted.  These  would  be  the 
special  time  for  the  workshop ; but  on  half- 
holidays  there  would  always  be  time,  and  on 
rest  days  in  winter,  or  such  occasions  when 
football  and  the  regular  out-door  games,  which, 
after  all,  at  that  season  of  the  year  occupy 
little  more  than  an  hour  a day,  could  not  be 
played,  the  workshop  would  be  available.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  here  to  work  out 
the  plan  of  its  use  with  any  minuteness.  To 
do  so  would  necessitate  a knowledge  of  the 
school  system  of  every  public  and  private 
school  in  England.  Our  object  here  is  to  point 
out  the  advantages, — we  would  almost  say  the 
necessity,— of  a workshop,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  possible  to  establish  one  in  a school  without 
difficulty.  The  fact  that  in  some  schools  work- 
shops are  already  to  be  found  is  evidence 
enough  that  they  can  be  both  established  and 
used.  As  regards  those  schools  where  they  do 


not  exist,  we  would  urge  those  in  authority  no 
longer  to  overlook  their  value  or  to  delay  in 
establishing  them. 


NOTES.- 

0 one  has  yet  hinted  at  any 
possibility,  present  or  future,  of 
controlling  the  action  of  earth- 
quakes,  but  the  recent  calamity  in 
the  States  has  led  to  the  publication  of  various 
suggestions  as  to  the  possibility  of  estimating 
the  periodicity  of  earthquakes  or  arriving  at 
some  idea  of  natural  law  in  regard  to  their 
recurrence.  The  most  striking  of  these  is 
embodied  in  Mr.  Jenkins’s  letter  in  the  Times 
of  the  8th,  giving  facts  and  dates  which  no  to 
indicate  that  there  are  tides  in  the  internal 
fluids  of  the  earth  influenced  by  the  moon  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  external  fluid. 
Part  of  the  letter  is  worth  quotin'^  : 

“Between  August  26  and  September  3,  1878 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  occurred  in 
Germany  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  the  centre 
of  the  disturbed  area  being  in  lat.  50  N.,  long.  10  E. 
At  the  same  time  earthquakes  and  vo’canic  erupl 
tions  occurred  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  are 
situated  on  exactly  the  other  side  of  tbe  globe.  Tbe 
m^n  at  the  time  was  new  and  in  perigee. 

Between  August  26  and  September  3,  1886 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  occurred  in 
Europe  and  America,  both  again  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, and  both  m a south-e-astern  direction  from  the 
areas  affected  m 1878.  The  moon  at  the  time  was 
new  and  in  perigee. 

The  difference  in  time  between  these  two  sots  of 
events  is  exactly  eight  years.  But  eight  yesrs  is 
tbe  lime  that  the  tidis  of  tbe  external  fluid  take  to 
repeat  themselves.  ])o  not  the  above  instances 
show  that  eight  years  is  the  time  the  tides  of  the 
luternal  fluid  take  to  repeat  themselves?” 

It  may  be  questionecl,however,  whether  it  is  any 
particular  consolation  to  have  reason  to  think 
that  earthquakes  will  recur  at  a certain  time  and 
quarter.  If  it  would  help  us  to  deal  with  the 
earthquakes,  well  and  good  ; but  as  we  are 
helpless  m that  respect,  and  probably  likely  to 
remain  so,  scientific  prediction  seems  a very 
doubtful  consolation,  except  so  far  as  this,  that 
if  It  be  shown  as  a reasonable  probability  that 
earthquakes  are  likely  to  become  more  frequent 
and  to  affect  parts  of  the  world  hitherto  (like 
our  own  island)  little  aftected  by  them  the 
methods  of  building  must  be  modified  to  meet 
the  circumstances. 

TF  the  time  ever  comes  when  Government,  as 
J-  has  been  proposed,  takes  a more  active 
part  than  at  present  in  overseeing  the  sanitary 
condition  of  houses,  and  when  ubiquitous 
banitary  Inspectors  may  have  powers  given 
them,  of  their  own  proper  motion,  and  without 
waiting  for  complaints,  to  come  down  upon 
those  malefactors  who  let  unsanitary  houses  to 
the  detriment  of  their  fellow  men,  such 
othcials  will  find  glorious  opportunities  for  a 
great  sanitary  crusade  in  the  district  which 
includes,  a.s  auctioneers  phrase  it,  “ all 
those  very  desirable”  squares  and  streets 
lying  between  Holborn,  Euston,  Tottenham- 
court-road,  and  Gray’s  Inn-road.  The  sanitary 
planning  of  a great  proportion  of  these  houses 


Dcd  Room 


is  simply  astounding.  We  give  an  e.xample 
from  the  houses  in  one  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  of  these  squares.  In  the  same  houses 
the  servants’  w.c.  is  an  absolutely  dark  cavern 
opening  ofi”  the  lower  staircase.  This  is  only 
one  out  of  many  such  instances,  and  it  may  be 
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obserred  that  some  of  the  best  of  these  S(iuare3 
io  outward  appearance  and  the  style  of  the 
houses  are  the  very  worst  in  this  matter  of 
sanitary  arrangement.  In  one  case  we  found 
a central  water-closet  lighted  by  a window 
opening  into  a bedroom.  In  other  cases  dark 
closets  under  the  stairs,  oflensively  prominent 
in  position,  and  without  the  smallest  ventilation, 
or  with  “ ventilating  openings  ” on  to  the  well  of 
the  staircase  ( 1 ),  are  the  only  provisions  m houses 
for  which  high  rents  are  asked,  and  considerable 
premiums  charged  for  entrance.  It  would  be 
curious  to  know  the  medical  history  of  some  ot 
the  generations  who  have  lived  in  these  houses. 
Probably  they  sutfered  from  many  diseases 
which  they  resignedly  attributed  to  Provi- 
dence.” Persons  taking  houses  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood now-a-days,  however,  will  be  wise  to 
be  less  resigned,  and  to  refuse  to  enter  any 
such  habikiiions  until  their  interior  arrange- 
ments have  been  thoroughly  remodelled  in 
accordance  with  modern  sanitary  knowledge. 


form  of  motor  power  will  secure  for  it  an 
extensive  field  of  usefulness.  The  Lartigue 
railway  has  passed  the  theoretic  stage,  being  in 
actual  operation  in  Algeria  and  the  south  of 
France. 


have  noticed  from  time  to  time^the 


The  last  new  company  that  has  been  formed 
will,  if  successful,  do  more  to  advance  the 
cause  of  domestic  electric  lighting  than  any 
other  in  that  prolific  field.  The  present 
undertaking  is  that  of  the  Kegeiit  Portable 
Electric  Lamp  and  Lighting  Company,  which 
dispenses  with  the  difficulties  and  cost  attending 
a dynamo  and  engine,  by  placing  the  primary 
battery  within  the  pedestal  of  the  lamp. 
According  to  Professor  Fleming,  we  have  here 
the  essential  parts  of  a domestic  lamp,  viz., 
great  portability  at  small  expense,  freedom 
from  complication  of  pipes  and  the  circulation 
of  fluid,  a capability  of  being  supplied  with  a 
ready-mixed  exciting  solution  which  is  able  to 
keep  up  the  constancy  of  the  battery  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  absolute  safety  for 
servants  and  those  who  have  to  handle  the 
lamp.  If  all  these  promised  blessings_  are 
verified,  a millennium  is  at  hand  for  the  Pritish 
householder,  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
enjoys  a light  of  more  or  less  noxious  vapours, 
provided  at  a maximum  of  cost.  For  mining 
purposes,  where  there  is  danger  from  explosive 
gas,  these  Regent  lamps  should  be  simply 
invaluable,  for  even  if  the  glass  were  broken, 
the  vacuum  would  be  destroyed,  the  carbon 
filament  consumed,  and  the  light  extinguished. 


disputes  which  have  taken  place  at  Bath 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  bath 
remains,  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  modern  baths.  It  appears  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Bath  who  are 
concerned  with  the  subject  invited  hlr.  Penrose 
to  visit  and  report  upon  the  City  Architects 
plans  in  connexion  with  the  Roman  remains. 
Having  carefully  inspected  the  remains,  and 
read  the  report  of  the  City  Architect,  Mr. 
Penrose  has  reported  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  of  the  latter.  Being  an  architect 
as  well  as  an  archaeologist,  and  nob  an  “ anti- 
scrape” sentimentalist,  Mr.  Penrose  took  the 
practical  view  that  “ the  primary  duty  of  the 
Corporation  is  to  make  the  healing  waters  of 
Bath  available  for  those  who  require  them  ; 
the  secondary  but  still  very  important  one 
is  to  see  that  in  so  doing  no  unnecessary 
destruction  or  loss  should  take  place  of 
the  valuable  and  unique  historical  records 
of  which  they  are  the  trustees.”  Mr.  Penrose 
considers  that  the  City  Architect’s  plans  have 
sufficiently  provided  for  these  two  objects. 
None  of  the  Roman  walls,  he  says,  are  to  be 
destroyed,  and  no  parts  essential  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  original  plan  are  even  to  be 
lost  to  view.  “ The  new  walls  are  to  be  built 
upon  the  old,  and  so  constructed  that  the 
ancient  work,  wherever  any  exist,  can  be 
easily  identified  by  the  archreologist.”  There 
is  no  one  whose  judgment  we  could  more 
safely  accept  than  that  of  Mr.  Penrose  on  such 
a subject,  though  we  observe  that  (according 
to  the  Bath  Chronicle)  “ an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  depreciate  the  report  by  denying  to 
its  author  antiquarian  skill.”  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  a library  in  Bath  ? If  so,  the  gentle- 
men who  seem  so  much  at  sea  as  to  Mr. 


settled  by  the  refusal  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  per- 
manent brick  buildings.  The  Board  prefers 
that  the  hospital  should  take  the  form  of 
huts,  remarking  that  there  are  already  jn  the 
South  Camp  sufficient  administrative  buildings 
for  1,000  patients.  There  are  also,  as  well  as 
in  the  North  Camp,  wood  huts  and  several 
wood  platforms,  capable  of  bearing  tents,  which 
would  accommodate  at  least  800  patients.  The 
sewage  question,  which  under  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board’s  proposal  would  have  been 
attended  with  considerable  expense,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be 
satisfactorily  arranged  for  by  earth  closets, 
which  will  cost  next  to  nothing,  and  will  be 
attended  with  no  inconvenience  ; while  as  to 
general  expense,  the  Whitehall  officials  point 
out  that  the  providing  for  600  patients  by  the 
existing  accommodation  will  equal  the  interest 
payable  on  the  116,000^.,  the  estimated  outlay 
for  the  permanent  hospital.  Although  the 
refusal  was  naturally  not  a lUcra,  grata  to 
the  Asylum  Board,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Ritchie  has  made  out  an  exceedingly  good 
case  for  economy,  for  which  the  ratepayers 
ought  to  be  duly  thankful. 


Penrose’s  acquirements  had  better  repair  to  it, 
and  ask  for  his  celebrated  work  on  Greek 


architecture,  and  enlighten  their  minds  a little. 


JN  a supplementary  circular  to  the  com- 


The  Lartigue  railway,  about  which  a good 
deal  has  been  said  during  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  is  only  an  inferior  and  more 
cumbersome  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
late  Professor  Fleeining  Jenkin’s  invention  of 
the  telpherage  railway,  a railway  carrying  the 
goods  balanced  panier-fiishion  from  a single 
central  rail  above  the  centre  of  gravity  ; only 
that  the  Lartigue  is  intended  for  locomotive 
rather  than  for  electrical  working.  The  elevation 
above  the  ground  of  its  one  ceotr.il  rail  is  only 
about  3 ft.  ()  in.,  the  rail  itself  being  supported 
by  iron  trestles,  the  feet  of  which  are  fastened 
to  light  iron  sleepers.  Steep  gradients  are  pro- 
vided for  by  a rack  rail  in  addition  to  a central 
rail  ; and  inequalities  of  surface,  such  as 
ravines,  by  heightening  the  trestles  as  required. 
Guide-rails  are  fixed  lo  the  sides  of  the  trestles 
on  each  side,  right  and  left,  as  an  additional 
security.  Both  engine  and  carriages  have  hori- 
zontal pulleys,  which  work  against  their  guide- 
rails,  so  that  the  normal  balancing  power  is 
protected  from  disturbance  by  anything  which 
might  tend  to  throw  it  off  its  equilibrium.  As 
a railway  it  may  be  worked  by  horse-power, 
electricity,  or  steam,  the  engine  in  the  latter 
case  being  as  rudimentary  as  possible,  con- 
sisting of  a vertical  boiler  on  each  side,  and, 
together  with  the  cylinders,  hung  on  a couple 
of  driving-wheels  running  on  the  central  rail. 
On  the  experimental  line  at  Westminster  a 
gradient  of  one  in  ten  is  shown,  with  curves  of 
49  ft.  radium,  together  with  a long  viaduct, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  crossing  a valley. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Lartigue 
railway  presents  a ready  means  of  communica- 
tion, in  which  a fair  speed  can  be  obtained  at  a 
very  small  cost  ; and,  when  we  add  that  the 
system  is  portable,  it  is  evident  that  its  appli- 
cation fur  temporary  purposes,  military  or 
industrial,  and  its  singular  adaptability  to  any 


petitDTs,  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh  have 
stated  that  “it  is  their  intention,”  if  any  one 
of  the  designs  sent  in  be  actually  carried  out, 
that  the  author  of  it  should  be  employed  to 
carry  it  out,  but  that  the  power  of  absolute 
decision  on  thi.s  point  they  reserve  “unquali- 
fiedly ” in  their  own  hands  ; and  with  that,  we 
presume,  competitors  must  remain  content. 


The  Richmond  Vestry,  though  engaged  in 
acti 


» objorTf*,  this  is  bein^  done  to  a 


actively  prosecuting  the  movement  in 
favour  of  the  purchase  of  the  Buccleuch 
Estate,  is  not  allowing  its  drainage  .scheme  to 
be  pushed  out  of  view ; and  has  entered  on  a 
course  of  diplomatic  action  which  has,  pro- 
bably, removed  the  most  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  the  scheme.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  the  Pullman  Trustees  are  owners  of  land 
at  Grove  Park,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  the 
proposed  site  of  the  sewage  works  at  INIort- 
lake.  The  representatives  of  the  Duke  and  these 
Trustees  purchased  about  half  an  acre  each  of 
land  on  the  Mortlake  side  of  the  river  and  near 
the  proposed  site  in  order  to  give  them  a locus 
standi  in  opposing  the  scheme.  The  Rich- 
mond Vestry  has  bought  these  two  half  acres 
of  land  at  500f.  each,  both  owners  undertaking 
to  withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
1,500?.  is  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  an  exten- 
sive local  market  gardener  who  has  agreed  for 
this  sum  to  plant  an  acre  of  his  ground  with 
trees  so  as  to  screen  from  his  view  the  sewage 
work-'.  The  Vestry  and  the  promoters  gene- 
rally of  the  scheme  are  sanguine  that  by  this 
diplomatic  arrangement  the  opposition  to  the 
scheme  at  the  fojthcoming  inquiry  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  be  of  a comparatively 
harmless  nature.  ^Ve  hope  the  Vestry  will  be 
equally  successful  in  the  matter  of  the 
Buccleuch  estate. 


I^OR  the  present,  at  all  events,  and  probably 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  vexed  question 


of  the  establishment  of  a Convalescent  Hos- 
pital for  Smallpox  cases  at  Darenth  has  been 


OUR  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a s^vergas 
c 


destructor  patented  by  Mr.  Hartley  Fewson, 
of  Buckingbam,  the  object  of  which  is  to  draw 
the  air  from  the  sewer  by  a rotary  pump  and 
pass  it  through  an  electrical  apparatus,  by  the 
action  of  which  the  noxious  gases  are  decom- 
)osed  and  form  fresh  combinations,  oxygen 
jeing  liberated  and  ozone  formed.  The  appa- 
ratus would,  we  have  no  doubt,  perfectly 
purify  any  foul  air  drawn  from  a sewer  and 
passed  through  it,  and,  therefore,  it  would 
answer  the  purpose  as  fur  as  it  would  act  at 
all,  but  as  there  are  numerous  openings  along 
a sewer  through  which  atmospheric  air  would 
pass  to  replace  the  air  drawn  out,  the  effect 
would  be  that  instead  of  the  foul  air  being 
drawn  along  the  sewer  for  any  considerable 
distance,  as  desired,  the  air  which  would  pans 
through  the  apparatus  wouhl  chiefly  be  drawn 
from  the  atmosphere  through  these  openings 
right  and  left  of  it ; and  to  have  any  practical 
effect  in  destroying  the  foul  air  of  sewers  tho 
destructors  would  have  to  be  very  numerous. 
The  invention  must,  we  fear,  be  relegated  tn 
the  large  number  of  inventions  which  are  very 
ingenious,  but  not  calculated  for  practical 
application  on  an  extended  scale. 


The  best  point  in  Mr.  Maddison’s  opening 
ac"  - ^ - 


address  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  was 
the  suggestion  that  some  of  the  at  present 
waste  land  of  the  world  should  be  occupied, 
under  Government  supervision,  by  those  who 
were  willing  to  work  and  could  find  no  market 
for  their  labour,  instead  of  emigration  to  the 
Colonies  and  consequent  flooding  of  the  labour 
market  there.  The  practical  difficulties  of 
such  enterprises  would,  no  doubt,  be  very 
great,  and  would  require  Government  aid  to 
carry  them  out  at  all  ; but  the  results  might 
be  beneficial  to  the  world  at  large.^  The 
address,  unfortunately,  was  characterised  by 
the  same  kind  of  false  and  delusive  reason- 
ing on  other  points  which  we  are  .?.lway3 
sure  to  hear  at  these  congresses.  We  have 
again  the  old  argument  for  the  eight  hours 
labour  movement,  that  it  would  give  employ- 
ment to  half  a million  more  people, — that  is  tc 
say,  that  so  much  more  labour  and  time  would 
be  expended  in  gaining  the  same  results.  If  that 
is  the  argument,  why  does  not  Mr.  Maddison 
propose  a redaction  of  labour  to  four  hours, 
which  would  throw  open  employment  to  sc 
many  millions  more  people  ? 


j^N  another  column  we  print  a reproductior 


of  the  very  pithy  diagram  put  in  bj 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  as  part  of  his  evidence 
before  the  Westminster  Hall  “Restoration’ 
Committee,  showing  side  by  side  the  restora- 
tion proposed,  the  documentary  evidence  foi 
it,  and  the  evidence  on  the  walls  themselves 
Readers  who  have  not  seen  the  report  of  th( 
Committee  will  thus  be  able  to  judge  of  th« 
real  nature  of  the  “restoration  ” in  favour  o, 
which  it  is  proposed  permanently  to  disfigurt 
the  interior  of  Westminster  Hall,  as  describe! 
in  our  last. 


THE  RESTORATION 
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THE  TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  ROMANS.* 

The  following  are  tlie  principal  aretes  wticli 
now  remain  out  of  Rome.  Of  those  in  Italy  we 
will  first  note  some  of  the  best  preserved. 

At  Ancona  is,  perhaps,  the  most  lofty 
triumphal  arch  remaining,  the  height  from  the 
base  being  about  twice  the  width.  It  stands 
on  the  mole,  and  was  erected  iu  A.D.  115  in 
grateful  recognition  of  the  works  undertaken  at 
the  harbour  by  the  Emperor  Trajan.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  him  and  to  his  empress,  Plotina,  and 
his  sister,  Martiana.  It  is  built  of  noble  blocks 
of  white  marble,  and  is  in  very  fair  condition. 
The  central  arch  is  tall,  with  a fluted  Corin- 
thian column  mounted  on  a high  pedestal  on 
each  side.  The  entablature  goes  square  from 
column  to  column,  bnt  it  is  broken  around  the 
pilasters,  which  are  placed  at  the  angles  right 
and  left.  The  spaces  between  the  columns  and 
pilasters  are  not  pierced  with  side  arches,  but 
have  tablets  only.  There  is  a lofty  attic,  which 
follows  the  plan  of  the  lower  stage.  A flight 
of  steps  leads  down  beside  the  arch  to  the  level 
of  the  harbour. 

The  Arch  of  Trajan  at  Beneventum  (see  illus- 
tration) is  an  admirable  work.  Erected  at  the 
best  period  of  Roman  art,  the  design  is  excellent 
and  the  execution  perfect.  In  design  the  arch 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Titus  at  Rome,  there 
being  but  a single  wide  semicircular  arch,  the 
keystone  being  carved  with  a figure,  and  the 
spandrels  being  filled  with  figures  of  large  size 
adapted  to  the  positions.  There  are  engaged 
composite  fluted  columns  right  and  left.  The 
angles  have  other  engaged  columns,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  two  are  filled  with  four  tiers 
of  figures,  two  being  large  and  two  being  small. 
The  columns  stand  on  a single  solid  pedestal 
instead  of  on  two  separate  ones.  The  entabla- 
ture breaks  around  the  angle  columns,  bnt  goes 
across  from  those  in  the  centre.  The  frieze  is 
filled  with  figures,  and  the  cornice  is  composed 
entirely  of  enriched  members.  The  attic  is 
tall,  and  follows  the  plan  of  the  entablature. 

It  has  the  inscription  in  the  portion  over  the 
central  arch,  the  spaces  left  and  right  being 
filled  with  figures.  There  is  sculpture  on  each 
side  below  the  main  arch,  as  in  that  of  Titus, 
and  the  soffit  is  richly  panelled. 

The  arch  called  that  of  Augustus,  at  Aosta, 
now  consists  of  a broad  semicircular  arch  of  two 
rings  of  arch  stones,  with  a label-like  architrave 
above  them.  Two  engaged  Corinthian  columns, 
unflutod,  on  each  side,  complete  the  composi- 
tion, one  being  at  the  angle,  and  the  other  close 
to  the  arch,  the  space  between  being  filled  up  by 
a square  panel.  The  columns  stand  on  a solid 
pedestal.  The  entablature  goes  from  column 
to  column,  unbroken  in  the  centre,  bnt  it  is 
retnrned  around  the  angle  columns.  The  friezo 
has  the  peculiarity  of  having  triglyphs  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  the  Doric  order.  The 
whole  of  the  attic  is  destroyed.  The  arch  is 
detached  from  buildings,  and  now  spans  the 
roadway  of  one  of  the  principal  approaches  into 
the  modern  town. 

The  Arch  of  Suza  has  a central  opening,  high 
for  its  width,  with  a semicircular  arch,  moulded 
and  springing  from  plain  pilasters  with  carved 
caps.  At  each  angle  is  a fluted  engaged 
Corinthian  column,  standing  on  a plinth,  the 
entablature  being  carried  across  without  any 
break.  The  friezo  is  filled  on  the  faces  with 
well-carved  figures.  The  attic  is  very  low,  very 
much  more  so  than  in  the  other  arches  already 
refeiTed  to,  but  the  inscription  extends  alouff 
the  whole  of  it. 

The  Arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  has  a design 
peculiar  to  itself.  There  is  a wide  central 
opening  into  a low  semicircular  arch,  having  a 
moulded  architrave  and  impost.  On  each  side 
is  a fluted  connexion  column  standing  upon  a 
pedestal  of  moderate  height.  The  entablature 
is  broken  around  the  columns,  and  it  does  not 
extend  lefbor  right  beyond  them,  but  goes  from 
column  to  colnmn  at  the  lesser  projection.  In 
the  centre,  over  the  arch,  the  cornice  forms  a 
pediment  of  no  great  elevation.  The  angles  of 
the  main  composition  are  of  plain  masonry. 

The  _ spandrels  of  the  archway  are  filled  in 
with  circles,  and  there  is  a keystone  of  quaint 
design  with  a head  carried  up  into  the  archi- 
trave of  the  cornice.  The  attic  has  a cornice 
and  moulded  base,  and  it  has  the  peculiarity  of 
being  of  lesser  width  than  the  arch  itself. 

Varying  as  we  have  thus  far  seen  the  designs 
to  be,  there  is  yet  another  arch  which  differs 

• Seo  p.  333,  ante. 
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from  tliom  all.  The  arch  at  Faro,  erected  m 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  consists  of 
a plninly-monlded  central  arch  springing  from 
an  impost,  having  a bnirs  head  in  the  keystone. 
There  are  two  plain  side  openings,  the  whole 
composition  being  a portion  of  a continuous  ovall. 
There  is  an  entablature  ovith  a plain  dentiiled 
cornice,  the  inscription  being  on  the  frieze 
and  architrave.  Above  the  cornice  are  the 
remains  of  a colonnade,  the  colnmnsbeing  fluted 
and  intermingled  with  pilasters  for  additional 
snpport.  , - . . 

The  principles  Tipon  which  the  designs  ot 
these  arches  were  prepared  have  not  _ un- 
frcquently  been  under  consideration.  Tins  is 
but  as  might  be  expected,  for  these  buildings 
bein"  entirely  of  a monumental  character,  and 
not  dictated  by  merely  utilitarian  requirements, 
it  is  but  likely  that  they  would  afford  good 
evidences  of  any  such  principles,  if  they  had 
actually  been  used.  Accordingly,  there  have 
been  no  small  number  of  asserted  discoveries 
of  such  principles  ever  since  attention  has 
been  directed  to  our  ancient  buildings.  These 
have  been  illustrated  by  systems  of  diagrams, 
with  combinations  of  lines,  squares,  and  tri- 
angles, more  or  leas  ingenious.  Probably  the 
beat  examples  of  these  are  by  Mr.  E.  Cresy, 
in  his  chapter  on  proportion,  to  be  found 
in  an  easy  form  for  reference  in  Gwilt’s 
“ Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Papwortb.  It  will  be  seen  by  these  that  the  Arch 
of  Au(»ustu3  at  Rimini  is  a single  square  m 
height*  with  the  attic  in  addition.  That  at 
Aosta  is  a little  less  than  a square  with  the 
attic  as  restored.  The  Arch  of  Sergius  at  Pola 
is  a square  in  height,  with  the  attic  in  addition, 
— a proportion  not  followed  in  the  Arch  of  Titna 
and  many  others.  That  of  Augustas  at  Sosa 
agrees  fairly  well  with  the  Pola  arch,  but  some 
of  the  others  referred  to  by  Cresy  require  an 
elaborate  system  of  lines  to  mark  out  the  pro- 
portions ; and  the  student  will  leave  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  with  the  feeling  that 
none  of  these  systems  of  circles  or  squares 
would  give  him  a definite  rule  to  follow  were 
he  desirous  of  creating  a design  for  a new  arch. 
The  point  brought  out  most  clearly  is,  that  two 
diagonal  Hoes  drawn  from  the  bases  of  the 
design  to  the  extremities  of  the  main  cornice 
Giv0°  at  the  crossing  the  centre  for  striking 
the  main  semicircular  arch  ; but  even  this  is  not 
quite  exactly  so  with  the  arches  of  Titus  and 
lienoventnm,  while  to  make  it  apply  to  the 
arch  of  Pola,  it  is  necessary  to  8tart_  the 
diagonals  from  below  the  necking  of  the  plinths 
instead  of  from  the  bases.  This  rule  does  not 
apply  at  all  to  many  of  the  arches  now  referred 
to.  A proportion  not  unusually  adopted  for  the 
height  of  the  attic  is  nnclonbtedly  obtained  by 
striking  an  arc  from  the  extremities  of  the 
main  cornice  upwards,  having  for  the  centre 
that  of  the  main  arch.  This  proportion  occurs 
more  or  loss  exactly  in  the  arches  of  Titus, 
Pola,  Susa,  Beneventiim,  and  some  others,  there 
being  only  such  small  variations  as  the  height 
of  the  cornice  of  the  attic  itself  being  either 
wholly  included  or  partially  excluded.  At  Pola 
the  architect,  nob  proposing  to  fill  in  the  attic 
with  panels  or  lengthy  inscriptions,  has  sub- 
divided it  with  horizontal  lines  and  projecting 
piers,  evidently  to  render  its  height  less  con- 
spicuous, bub  nevertheless  the  general  height  is 
given  by  the  proportion  named.  The  inscrip- 
tions occur  in  a very  subordinate  manner  on 
the  faces  of  the  piers  and  the  interspaces,  there 
being  no  panels  to  receive  them. 

The  arches  now  referred  to  are,  perhaps,  the 
largest  in  number  ever  named  at  once  ; the  con- 
sideration of  their  proportions  leaves  the  im. 
pression  that  each  one  was  set  out  on  its  own 
rule,  and  that  there  are,  therefore,  as  many 
rules  as  there  are  arches.  Did  any  formal  rule 
exist  ? And  are  the  diagrams  of  circles  and 
squares  much  help  to  the  architect  in  his  work 
A snowflake  when  it  falls  furnishes  ns  with  an 
elaborate  system  of  geometrical  lines,  and  an 
architectural  design  when  produced  by  the 
genius  and  intuition  of  a true  artist  will  un- 
doubtedly boar  proportions,  one  part  to  another, 
upon  which  a system  of  lines  might  be  drawn 
after  the  event  with  curious  results.  Is  the 
artist,  however,  conscious  when  he  designs  that 
these  lines  will  result  ? 

The  construction  of  these  arches  has  re- 
ceived  the  best  skill  that  their  builders  had 
at  command  to  bestow,  and  our  estimate  of 
their  appliances  must  be  a high  one.  The  Arch 
of  Titus  is  formed  of  blocks  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, the  joints  are  very  even  and  fine,  and  the 
engaged  coluraas  are  of  two  stones  only. 


In  the  Arch  of  Severus  the  columns  are  each 
of  a single  block,  the  flutes  and  the  entasis 
being  worked  very  skilfully.  Those  of  the  arch 
of  Constantine  are  in  two  stones,  the  joint- 
ings being  arranged  in  many  cases  just  below 
the  finish  of  the  reeded  llutings  which  occur 
on  the  upper  stone,  so  that  the  joints  are 
strengthened  by  their  terminatious.  Many  of 
the  other  ar.hea  named  are  built  of  very  large 
blocks,  and  in  that  of  the  Goldsmiths  the 
entablature  consists  of  a single  stone. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  out  of  Italy 
there  is  no  country  in  which  so  many  triumphal 
arches  of  real  artistic  merit  remain  as  France. 
Their  number  is  remarknble,  and  their  interest 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  art  can  hardly 
be  over-eatimatecl.  Apart  from  tbe  separate  de- 
tached structures  which  fall  immediately  under 
our  notice,  there  are  several  buildings  of  a 
very  similar  class,  which  appear  to  have  been 
always  the  entrance-gates  of  cities  or  towns, 
and  among  these  the  foremost  place  must  be 
given  to  the  magnificent  three-arched  gate  at 
Reims,  now  cleared  from  the  surrounding  walls 
and  buildings.  Other  examples  are  at  Autun 
and  Nismes,  where  there  were  two,  and  several 
others  elsewhere.  In  England,  while  we  cannot 
point,  at  present,  even  to  the  site  of  a trium- 
phal arch,  we  can  without  much  hesitation 
believe  that  the  arches  in  the  Jewry  Wall, 
Leicester,  belonged  to  a fine  entrance-gate  in 
the  walls  of  the  Roman  city,  Ratee. 

At  Orange,  in  France,  there  is  a stately 
bnildio*',  the  most  beautiful  arch  in  the 
country  (see  illustration),  a work  which  is 
sufficient,  were  there  no  others,  to  show  how 
pure  and  graceful  was  the  old  Roman  art  of 
Provence.  There  is  a bold  central  arch,  with 
two  side  arches,  the  spaces  between  being 
divided  by  elegant  Corinthian  columns,  mounted 
on  rather  tall  pedestals.  The  entablature  is 
plain,  with  a pediment  over  the  central  arch, 
and  there  is  a very  high  attic  divided  into  two 


horizontal  comjiartments,  and  more  or  less  filled 
with  sculptured  shields  and  trophies,  standards 
with  the  wild  boar,  captives,  arms,  and  other 
objects  freely  and  boldly  carved.  There  are 
four  columns,  and  a large  pediment  to  the 
return  elevation.  The  proportion  does  not 
agree  with  anything  yet  referred  to,  the  height 
of  tlio  attic  being  so  unusually  great.  Many 
repairs  have  boon  effected  in  the  structure,  and 
there  is  now  much  modern  work  visible.  The 
arch  has  a melancholy  interest  attached  to  it, 
since  the  gnillotine  was  set  up  beneath  it  during 
the  fury  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  it 
was  the  scene  of  terrible  butchery. 

The  remainder  of  the  more  important  arches 
in  France  we  will  apeak  of  in  onr  next. 

[We  should  mention  that,  by  a mistake  of  the 
lithographers,  the  page  of  details  of  tbe  arch  of 
Soptimius  Sevorns,  published  in  our  last  number, 
was  described  as  “ from  an  engraving  by 
Rossini.”  Of  course,  any  one  who  knows 
Rossini’s  engravings  would  see  that  it  was  not. 
The  plate  was  reproduced,  like  the  view  of  tlie 
arch,  from  Gailhabaud’a  “ Monuments  Anciens 
et  Modernes.”]. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  TAPHANES 
HOUSE. 

During  the  past  week  a large  nnmber  of 
visitors  have  inspected  the  collection  of  articles 
which  are  now  on  view  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays  at  Oxford  Mansions. 

The  amount  of  public  interest  shown  in  tbe 
discovery,  and  the  unique  nature  of  many  of 
the  articles  exhibited,  induces  ua  again  to  refer 
to  the  exhibition,  in  the  belief  that  some  further 
details  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

That  the  site  excavated  by  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie  is,  indeed,  the  Taphanes  of  Scriptural 
history  appears  to  be  decided  by  easy  reason- 
ing. The  name  Defenneh,  by  which  the  ruined 
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mounds  are  known  to  the  modem  Arabs,  has  a 
very  strong  resemblance  in  sound,  the  trans* 
position  of  T to  D being  not  uncommon  even  in 
the  East,  where  names  are  continued  through 
long  ages  with  but  little  variation.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  site  to  the  narrative  of  Jeremiah, 
the  flight  of  the  daughters  of  the  defeated 
King  Zedekiah,  and  their  being  received  with 
hospitality  by  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  is,  how- 
ever, fised  by  the  local  Arab  name,  " El  Kasr  el 
Bint  el  Yahudi,” — “the  Castle  of  the  Jew’s 
daughter,’’  which  at  once  connects  the  tradition 
with  the  site.  The  unearthing  of  what  was 
beneath  the  surface,  revealing  that  the  building 
was  half  palace,  half  fortress,  also  shows  that 
it  fulfl'cd  the  requiremeuts  of  the  narrative. 
The  statement  already  made  public,  that  this  is 
the  site  of  the  Daphnm  of  the  Greek  historians 
is  also  very  likely  to  be  exact.  Not  only  is 
there  the  similarity  of  name,  but  the  site 
accords  well  with  what  would  be  chosen  as  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Carian  and  Ionian 
mercenaries  who  were  quartered  there  by 
Psammeticbus  I.  The  position,  comparatively 
speaking  but  a little  distance  from  the  sea- 
shore, at  the  commencement,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Egyptian  Delta,  would  have  been  a good 
site  to  select  to  prevent  jealousy  by  the 
inhabitants  at  this  foreign  occupation.  In 
addition,  the  excavations  have  shown  that 
Psarametichus  I.  was  actually  the  builder  of 
the  Kasr  about  B.C.  000,  for  his  cartouche  has 
been  discovered  among  the  foundation  deposits, 
and  the  position  of  one  of  the  camps  of  the 
mercenaries  has  been  determined.  Here  were 
found  the  largest  number  of  the  bronze  arrow- 
heads, horses’  bits,  and  such  like,  which  are 
now  included  in  the  exhibited  collection. 

The  general  plan,  too,  indicates  where  might 
have  been  the  position  of  the  docks  and 
other  topographical  features  referred  to  by 
Herodotus. 

We  are  enabled  to  publish  a plan  of  the  main 
building,  which  has  been  exposed  by  the  pick- 
axe and  spade  of  Mr.  Petrie’s  Arab  excavators. 
It  is  the  Kasr  proper,  and  will  be  seen  to  consist 
of  a square  mass  of  building  divided  Into  a 
series  of  small  apartments.  These  formed  the 
basement,  wherein  were  the  kitchens,  cellars, 
&c.,  the  walls  being  of  very  great  thickness, 
formed  entirely  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  the 
apartments  have  been  arched  over  with  the 
same  material.  Within  these  chambers  were 
found  a large  proportion  of  the  pottery  shown 
in  the  collection,  including  the  pot  of  resin, 
many  of  the  unbroken  amphora?,  and  of  the 
early  Greek  vases,  which  are  painted  with  a 
great  nunxber  of  conventional  patterns  and 
archaic  figures.  The  fragments  of  carefully- 
worked  scale  armour  were  also  found  here.  The 
position  of  these  objects  is  of  importance  to 
notice,  for  their  early  date,  all  but  contemporary 
with  the  building,  is  established  by  the  evidence 
obtained  elsewhere  that  the  Kasrwas  taken  and 
burned  by  Nebuchadnezzar  according  to  the 
prophecy  made  by  Jeremiah  on  this  very  spot. 

The  plan  shows  the  position  of  other 
buildings  to  the  north  and  east.  These  were, 
perhaps,  of  a little  later  date  than  the  main 
buildings,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  later 
than  Apriea  (591-570  B.C.),  for  nothing  later 
than  hia  reign  has  been  found  on  the  site.  It 
was  during  this  reign  that  the  flight  of  the 
daughters  of  Zedekiah  took  place  (B.C.  588). 
The  entrance  was  from  the  north,  and  in  the 
west  face  of  the  added  buildings,  immediately 
where  it  joins  the  huge  square  block  of  the 
Kasr,  is  the  main  entrance.  The  pavement  of 
brick,  over  which  access  was  obtained,  is  also 
shown  on  the  plan.  It  would  have  been  the 
paved  portion  of  the  court-yard  in  front  of  the 
entrance.  It  is  to  this  portion  of  the  site  that 
the  position  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  the  building  appears  to  be  so 
remarkably  confirmed  by  the  Old  Testament 
narrative.  Mr.  Petrie  was  able  by  dint  of 
excavations  in  many  places  to  determine  its 
general  outline  as  shown.  The  section  indicates 
how  completely  the  huge  pile  of  buildings  has 
been  overthrown,  for  the  dotted  line  shows  the 
outline  of  the  tell  or  mound  under  which  it  was 
buried.*  The  height  of  the  mound  above  the 
level  of  the  arid  waste  of  the  deserted  country 
renders  it  a conspicuous  object  for  miles.  In 
considering  the  nature  of  the  site,  deserted 
and  far  from  roads  or  means  of  transit,  no 


• We  are  able  to  reproduce  these  plans  by  Mr.  Petrie’s 
courtesy,  but  we  hare  purposely  omitted  muth  of  the 
de'ail,  so  that  they  may  not  atduly  anticipate  those  to  be 
published  by  the  Society.  The  scale  does  not  permit  the 
enclosing  wall  of  the  courtyard  to  be  ehown. 


small  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  not 
only  for  his  discovery,  but  for  unearthing  so 
many  articles  of  interest,  which  were  unknown 
and  covered  over  with  sand  and  mud  six  months 
ago.  for  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  of 
transit,  and  bringing  them  to  England  within 
the  short  space  of  time  named. 

In  addition  to  the  notice  of  the  articles  ex- 
hibited, already  given,  the  following  may  be  of 
interest.  The  excavations  have  revealed  but 
few  remains  of  an  architectural  members  of  the 
building.  It  leads  to  the  supposition  that  what- 
ever relief  was  given  to  the  huge  castle-like 
building  was  by  woodwork,  which  would  be,  of 
course,  consumed  in  the  general  destruction. 
A frieze  of  limestone,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  exterior  walls,  since  some 
fragments  have  been  met  with.  A sketch  of 
one  of  these  is  given,  the  original  having  still 
some  faint  traces  of  blue  and  red  colour. 

The  sketches  indicate  the  great  variety  of 
forms  of  the  pottery,  and  the  fixing  of  the  early 
date  of  the  great  bulk  of  these  examples  is  of 
great  importance,  since  so  little  has  hitherto 
been  known  relative  to  Egyptian  pottery  in  pro- 
portion to  the  large  number  of  other  articles 
which  research  has  made  known  to  us.  Many 
of  the  vessels  have  the  pecnliarity  of  rounded 
rather  than  flat  ends.  The  amphorae  have  the  ' 
usual  pointed  terminations  for  fixing  in  sand  or 
loose  earth  ; but  the  other  vessels  could  only  be 
kept  upright  by  being  placed  in  stands,  made 
also  of  pottery,  of  which  several  examples  have 
been  found.  Some  of  these  vessels  have  doubt- 
less been  suspended  by  cords,  which  passed 
through  small  bandies.  The  ornamented  pottery 
is  Greek  in  every  essential  particular.  The 
form  of  one  large  standing  vessel  is,  however, 
a well-known  Egyptian  one.  The  workmanship 
and  the  painting  being  Greek,  it  goes  to  prove 
the  existence  of  potters  on  the  spot ; for  a 
vessel  of  Egyptian  form  would  never  have  been 
met  with  abroad  had  it  been  imported.  The 
occurrence  of  the  Greek  lettering  on  other 
vessels,  already  referred  to,  on  the  clay,  before 
baking,  indicates  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
articles  were  made  on  the  spot  by  Greeks. 
They  are  unglazed,  inside  and  out,  fawn  or 
lightish  red  in  colour,  and  made  on  a wheel. 
Only  a single  vessel  is  of  red  ware  polished, 
although  there  are  some  smaller  covers,  &c.,  of 
this  material. 

There  are  some  smaller  articles  of  very  great 
artistic  beauty,  of  more  usual  Egyptian  type, 
formed  of  the  well-known  greenish  porcelain. 
We  give  sketches  of  some  of  the  elegant 
patterns  on  the  fragments  found,  and  of  a 
pretty  little  flat  circular  bottle,  not  unlike  in 
form,  although  smaller  than,  the  pilgrim’s 
bottles  of  Medimval  times.  The  glass  beads 
and  glass  work  axe  of  groat  beauty  from  the 
extreme  elegance  of  their  patterns.  A small 
stick  of  glass,  about  3-l(5ths  of  an  inch  square, 
has  a small  face  in  colours  worked  all  through 
its  length,  so  that  if  cut  through  in  sections 
the  same  pattern  would  be  visible  at  any  part. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  although 
established  so  few  years,  has  already  done  a 
great  amount  of  work,  which  deserves  the 
warmest  recognition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  great  amount  of  interest  taken  in  this  dis- 
covery will  result  in  accession  of  means 
whereby  some  other  of  the  endless  fields  of 
discovery  in  Egypt  may  be  opened,  as  well  as 
support  in  other  ways  being  given  to  this  most 
hardworking  society.  It  is  proposed  to  divide 
the  collection  among  several  museums,  as  other 
finds  have  been  already.  Since,  from  the  few 
past  years  so  much  has  been  found  by  the 
devoted  explorers  of  this  society,  we  consider 
it  may  be  well  for  the  scattering  of  the  collec- 
tion to  be  reconsidered.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase  a few  years  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
accumulation  of  one  of  the  most  important  of 
collections,  if  kept  together.  If  divided  into 
many  parts,  much  that  may  bo  gained  by  com- 
parison will  be  lost.  The  objects  exhibited  are 
only  a portion  of  what  has  been  found  even 
after  the  claims  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
have  been  satisfied. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  HERALDRY  OF 
IRELAND. 

The  Cathedral  of  Armagh  is  a building  of 
great  historic  interest,  dating  its  foundation 
from  the  days  of  St.  Patrick  (its  first  bishop), 
and  having  held  within  its  walls  the  “ stone  of 
fate,’’  said  to  have  been  Jacob’s  pillow,  and 
which  has  played  such  an  important  part  in  our 
annals,  and  now  resting  in  Westminster  Abbe 


The  arms  of  the  See  so  closely  resemble  those 
for  Canterbury  that,  to  a casual  observer,  there 
would  appear  no  difference  ; they  are  blazoned 
“Azure:  an  archiepiscopal  staff  in  pale  argent, 
ensigned  with  a cross  patee  or,  surmounted  by  a 
pall  of  the  second,  fimbriated  and  fringed  gold, 
and  charged  with  four  crosses  forroee  fitchee 
sable.’’ 

The  heavenly  blue  is  a favourite  and  appro- 
priate colour  in  church  heraldry,  and  the  croas- 
surraounted  staff  and  the  pall  are  the  special 
attributes  of  an  archbishop,  and  altogether  the 
“coat"  is  an  expressive  and  befitting  one  for 
the  purpose. 

By  some  strange  confusion,  entirely  opposed 
to  the  concise  and  even  exacting  spirit  of 
armory,  the  shield  of  the  See  of  Dublin  stands 
charged  with  precisely  the  same  devices  and 
colours  as  the  foregoing,  but  the  same  arrange- 
ment prevailed  in  England  as  regards  York  and 
Canterbury  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  so  the  four  chief  archbishoprics  of 
the  sister  islands  exhibited  a repetition  in  their 
arms  that  appears  to  show  some  want  of 
originality. 

We  turn  to  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Limerick 
and  find  them  recorded  as, — “ Azure  ; two  keys 
endorsed  is  saltire  wards  upwards ; in  the 
dexter  chief  a crosier,  and  in  the  sinister  chief 
a mitre,  all  or.’’  Here  wo  have  the  emblem  of 
Saint  Peter  in  the  keys,  with  the  bishop’s  staff 
and  mitre  ecclesiastical  throughout,  and  dig- 
nified, if  not  historic  or  particularly  interesting. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  bishoprics  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  were 
added  to  the  See  of  Limerick,  but  they  had  no 
arms  attached  to  them  and  those  given  above 
are  for  the  latter  alone,  althongb  the  triple 
charges  might  suggest  otherwise. 

Meath  ranks  first  amongst  the  Sees  of  Ireland, 
its  bishops  claiming  precedence  over  their 
episcopal  brethren  and  assuming  the  title  of 
“Most  Reverend”  as  a rule.  The  diocese  is 
a union  of  the  ancient  Sees  of  Kells,  Dulick, 
Clonard,  and  others  of  less  note.  The  arms 
are,  “ Sable ; three  mitres,  two  and  one  argent, 
labelled  or,”  and  it  is  generally  conjectured 
that  these  charges  refer  to  the  triple  Sees  above 
named. 

The  Sees  of  Ireland  may  be  said  to  run  in 
triplets  as  a general  thing,  and  their  coats  of 
arms  are  usually  of  modern  assumption,  wanting 
in  historic  interest  and  lacking  tliat  spice  of 
antiquity  that  might  be  looked  for  in  the 
heraldic  records  appertaining  to  such  venerable 
bnildings. 

Take  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore  as  an 
instance  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  two 
first  were  founded  as  early  as  the  fifth  century, 
and  became  united  a thousand  years  after  (the 
latter  was  added  to  them  in  the  reign  of 
William  IV.  by  Act  of  Parliament),  and  yet, 
even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a time  when 
heraldry  was  at  its  height,  no  arms  were  used 
on  the  seals  of  any  of  the  bishops  of  Ireland. 

The  arms  are,  “Quarterly:  first  and  fourth 
azure,  two  keys  endorsed  in  saltire  or,  sur- 
mounted by  a lamb  passant  in  fesse  argent  (for 
Down)  ; second  and  third  argent,  two  keys 
endorsed  in  saltire  proper,  surmounted  by  an 
open  book  of  the  last  in  fesse  between  two 
crosses  fitchee  in  pale  gules”  (for  Dromore). 

Kilmore,  Elphin,  and  Ardagh  became  united 
as  one  See  in  the  year  1811.  The  two  latter 
are  of  very  ancient  origin,  having  been  founded 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Patrick. 
Their  arms  are  now  emblazoned  as  “ Per  fesse 
in  chief  argent  on  a cross  azure,  a crosier 
surmounted  by  a mitre  in  pale  (for  Kilmore). 
In  base  per  pale,  on  dexter  side  sable  two 
crosiers  endorsed  in  saltire  or,  in  base  a lamb 
couchant  argent  (forElpbin)  ; and  on  the  sinister 
side  argent  a cross  gules  between  twelve  trefoils 
vert,  and  on  a chief  azure  erect  or  (for  Ardagh).” 

We  would  just  remind  our  non-heraldio 
readers  that  the  trefoil  vert  is  the  shamrock  of 
old  Ireland,  the  other  charges  are  of  the  truly 
ecclesiastical  type. 

In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  deposited  the 
seal  of  a sixteenth-centnry  bishop  of  Elphin 
(Thomas,  1581),  bearing  the  arms  for  the  See 
as  “Three  mitres  two  and  one,”  and  is  con- 
sidered a work  of  great  beauty. 

The  arms  for  Kilmore  appear  to  have  been 
changed  by  Bishop  Godwin  about  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  century  ; they  were,  prior  to 
that,  “ Argent : a cross  gules,  between  twenty 
trefoils  slipped  vert.” 

Ware,  in  his  “ Irish  Bishops,”  gives  the  arms 
of  Ardagh  with  the  cross  azure,  and  only  one 
trefoil  in  each  quarter. 
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"We  would  just  say  that  mitres  are  usually 
depicted  in  coats  of  arms  of  the  lofty  and 
iCODvcxed  type  of  the  seventeenth  centirry,  being 
perhaps  more  imposing  and  grander  in  appear- 
ance than  those  of  earlier  date,  but  not  so 
■chaste  as  the  simpler  form  that  characterised 
■the  fifteenth  century,  and  prior  to  that.  We 
(must  not  forget  to  mention  the  interesting 
fact  of  the  trefoil  or  shamrock  having  been 
made  use  of  by  St.  Patrick  to  illustrate  the 
•doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  makes  this 
matioaal  emblem  all  the  dearer  to  the  Irish 
fteopJe. 


THE  WALLS  OF  CHESTER. 

Sin, — In  1849  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  held  its  sixth  Congress  at  Chester. 
iOdo  of  the  results  was  the  publication  in  the 
Jonrnal  of  an  illustrated  report  on  the  anti- 
•quities  of  Chester,  including  important  portions 
-of  the  walls,  which  were  assigned  to  the  Roman 
■epoch.  The  walls  were  carefully  examined,  and 
;a  day  was  set  apart  for  their  especial  study,  with  , 
■the  assistance  of  the  local  Society,  of  which  the 
flate  llev.  W.  H.  Massie,  a sound  antiquary,  was 
secretary.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  the 
mames  of  those  present  to  show  that  some  of 
itbo  best  architectural  antiquaries  were  present. 
Among  them  all  there  was  not  one  dissentient 
:a3  regards  the  report  referred  to  ; and,  until  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  although  general  atten- 
'tion  must  have  been  directed  to  the  walls,  no 
■one  has  questioned  the /nf  of  the  Association. 

Now,  however,  the  Geological  Society  has 
produced  a member  who  disputes  all  that  the 
Association  has  assented  to.  In  his  eyes  the 
imasonry  of  large  stones  without  bonding- 
iconrsesof  tiles  is  Medimval,  and  Late  Mediaeval; 
the  ancient  stones  themselves  were  not  quarried 
at  a distance  as  asserted  ; and  that  they  exhibit 
mow  no  such  difference  in  the  lichens  upon  them 
as  was  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  hundreds  in  1849  ! 
‘The  geologists  and  botanists  who  in  1 849  assisted 
nn  the  survey  of  the  walls  are  now  supposed  to 
havo  been  in  error.  Moreover,  this  new  theory, 
if  we  may  have  read  the  newspapers  correctly, 
has  been  recently  brought  before  the  Congress 
at  Chester  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute, 
•and  has  received,  if  not  a general  sanction,  at 
least  a partial  recognition. 

Without  at  present  analysing  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Shrnbsole,  F.G.S.,  some  of  them  may  be 
■questioned  as  to  their  validity.  The  old  writers 
who  have  not  written  on  the  Roman  character 
of  portions  of  the  walls  may  well  ho  excused 
for  the  omission.  Even  the  late  Mr.  Ormerod, 
accomplished  as  he  was  for  general  history,  did 
not  claim  any  special  knowledge  of  the  varieties 
of  Roman  masonry.  Stukeley  is  not  named. 

If  he  has  given  his  opinion  it  would  bo  of  more 
value  than  that  of  the  whole  of  the  authors 
cited,  for  he  had  studied  Roman  masonry  and 
wherever  be  speaks  of  it  he  is  usually  very 
correct.  ^ 

The  difference  in  the  architectural  materials 
of  the  alleged  Roman  work  from  other  Roman 
masonry  found  in  Chester,  as  well  as  from  other 
Roman  walls,  is  a most  unfortunate  witness  for 
the  non-Roman  theory.  The  small  squared 
stones  and  bonding  courses  of  tiles  so  common 
in  Roman  town  walls  in  the  south  are  by  no 
means  universal.  While  they  appear  at  York 
they  disappear  in  the  important  remains  of 
iswnnm,now  Aldborough ; and  it  would  seem 
that  they  cease  from  this  point  in  a northerly 
direction,  and  are  wanting  in  all  of  the  caiiva, 
as  in  the  great  wall  itself. 

It  appears  that  it  is  not  denied  that  the 
cornice  which  surmounts  a portion  of  the 
supposed  Roman  work  is  really  Roman,  but  it 
IS  suggested  that  it  formed  part  of  a temple 
and  was  used  for  reparation,  as  being  at  band, 

It  is  denied  that  Roman  walls  had  cornices, 
but  where  are  the  upper  portions  of  Roman 
walls  to  be  found  ? There  are  proofs  that 
external  ornamentation  was  occasionally  used. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  that 
the  portion  of  the  wall  which  bears  this 
cornice  flanks  the  core  which  carries  a 
promenade.  This  promenade  is  not  alluded 
to,  nor  is  comparison  drawn  between  it  and 
the  promenades  upon  tho  Romm  walls  of 
Colchester,  Canterbury,  and  Chichester. 

It  is  alleged  that  for  some  hundreds  of  yards 
laid  open  for  repairs  in  recent  times  nothing  was 
met  with  but  loose  stones  and  disjointed  rubble. 

It  is  probable  tbat  this  denoted  Modimval  re* 
pai’atious.  It  would  have  been  satisfactory  if 
the  lino  of  the  Roman  circumvallation  had  been 
traced  and  laid  open.  It  is  not  probable  that  it 


can  be  destroyed;  though,  for  an  immense 
extent,  nothing  of  it  is  apparent.  F.  S.  A. 
September  4th,  1886. 


THE  RECENT  EARTHQUAKES  IN 
AMERICA. 

Mr.  W.  Topley,  F.G.S.,  President  of  the 
Geologists’  Association,  contributed  to  the  Geo* 
logical  Section  of  the  British  Association 
meeting  at  Birmingham  a very  interesting  and 
important  paper  containing  “ Some  Notes  on 
the  recent  Earthquake  in  the  United  States, 
including  a Telegraphic  Despatch  from  Major 
Powell,  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.”  The  author  drew  attention  to  tho 
earthquake  disturbances  which  during  the  last 
few  days  had  taken  place  over  a very  wide  area 
of  tho  earth’s  surface.  On  the  night  of 
August  27th  there  were  shocks  all  over  Greece, 
and  in  a smaller  degree  over  all  the  East  Medi- 
terranean area.  This  earthquake  wave  appa- 
rently travelled  from  west  to  east.  It  was  first 
felt  in  Malta,  Calabria,  and  Naples,  and  thence 
it  travelled  eastwards  as  far  as  Alexandria.  It 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  felt  west  of 
Sonthern  Italy,  probably  because  its  westward 
area  of  propagation  was  there  beneath  the  sea. 
Possibly  it  was  only  a coincidence,  but  if  so,  a 
very  curious  one,  that  tho  earliest  important 
earthquake  disturbances  in  the  United  States 
took  place  on  Thursday,  the  27th,  and  Friday, 
tho  28th.  There  had  been  slight  premonitoiy 
shocks  for  two  or  three  days  before,  but  the 
principal  shock  was  that  of  Tuesday  night, 
August  31st.  This  had,  however,  been  suc- 
ceeded by  shocks,  fortunately  of  less  intensity, 
which  had  been  felt  over  a still  wider  area.  As 
late  as  Sunday  night  (Sent.  5)  there  were  shocks 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  main  shock 
was  felt  from  the  southern  part  of  the  New 
England  States  on  the  north-east  to  tho  western 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  on  the  north-west.  In 
the  west  it  was  recorded  from  St.  Louis  and 
Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  coast 
of  Florida  in  the  south.  Gf  the  later  shocks — 
and  these  had  been  very  numerous — some  were 
felt  in  Nevada  and  some  in  California.  Ex- 
amining the  newspaper  telegrams,  Mr.  Topley 
said  it  was  probable  that  there  was  some  error 
either  in  observation  or  in  the  telegraphing  as 
regarded  the  time  at  New  York,  Springfield, 
and  Albany.  New  York  was  420  miles  from 
Raleigh,  and  the  wave  was  stated  to  have 
travelled  in  three  minutes.  Albany  and  Spring- 
field  were  respectively  330  and  520  miles  away, 
and  tho  wave  travelled  to  each  in  ten  minutes. 
Ad  important  point  in  Major  Powell’s  despatch, : 
however,  was  tho  evidence  of  the  rapid  trans- 
mission of  the  main  earthquake  wave.  Major 
Powell  stated  that  it  travelled  over  900,000 
square  miles  at  from  25  to  05  miles  per  minute ; 
but  by  comparing  the  times  given  in  the  tele- 
gram with  the  distances  on  a map,  be  (Mr. 
Topley)  found  tbat  the  velocity  varied  from  36 
to  140  miles  per  minute.  The  shock  originated 
in  Central  North  Carolina,  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  31, 
at  9.50  p.m.,  75th  meridian  time,  which  is  five 
hours  in  advance  of  Greenwich  time.  The  time 
at  Greenwich  was  therefore  2.50  n.m.  on  Wed- 
nesday. Although  Charleston  bad  experienced 
the  maximum  structural  damage,  this  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  exact  point  of  origin. 
The  earliest  shock  was  noted  at  Raleigh,  230 
miles  to  the  N.N.E.;  here  the  time  was  9.50. 
And  if  they  took  a scale  of  intensity  with  5 at 
Charleston  as  a maximum,  Raleigh  was  4; 
Memphis  (150  miles  we.st,  which  the  wave 
reached  at  9.55)  was  also  4;  Pittsburg  (230 
miles  N.N.W.)  which,  the  wave  reached  at  ten 
o’clock,  also  4.  The  farthest  points  at  which 
Major  Powell  recorded  tho  scale  of  intensity 
wore  Milwaukee  3,  at  10.6,  and  Cedar  Keys,  in 
Florida,  2,  at  10.5.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  relation  between  the  intensity  and  time  and 
the  surface  distance  from  the  area  of  origin. 
This  last,  indeed,  they  would  not  be  expected  to 
find.  They  would  rather  have  looked  for  rapid 
transmissions  along  certain  lines  or  through 
certain  rock-masses.  The  last  important  earth- 
quake of  the  Eastern  United  States,  in  August, 
1884,  was  carefully  investigated  by  Professor 
Carvell  Lewis.  This  was  found  to  range  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Appallachian  l^Iountains, 
nearly  along  the  line  where  the  oUl  earth  move- 
ments had  been  greatest.  The  exact  age  of  the 
greatest  movement  there  was  well  known.  It 
was  post-carboniferous,  for  the  coal  measures 
had  been  violently  entombed,  and  coal  converted 
into  anthracite  as  the  effect  of  great  thrusts 


from  the  S.E.  It  was  pre-Triassic,  for  tho  Tria^ 
lay  upon  the  contorted  aud  denuded  edges  of 
the  older  rocks.  But  along  the  same  line,  and 
parallel  with  it,  there  had  been  later  earth 
movements.  Tho  Triassic  beds  had  been  faulted 
and  invaded  by  basaltic  dykes  in  pro-cretacoouB 
time,  for  upon  their  denuded  edges  the  creta* 
ceous  rocks  wore  laid  down.  It  was  along  the 
northern  part  of  this  line  that  the  previous 
earthquake  occurred  : it  was  near  the  southertl 
part  of  this  lino  that  the  recent  earthquaho 
had  originated.  Tlie  area  most  affected  by  thd 
recent  earthquake  was  a vast  plain  of  tertiary 
and  cretaceous  rocks.  The  older  rocks  underlay 
these  unconformably  but  at  unknown  depths. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  found  that  the  trt'.ug* 
mission  of  the  ehoefe  to  distant  parts  had 
depended  in  part  upon  the  range  of  the 
harder  and  older  rocks  beneath,  as  iVas  Yfety 
evidently  the  case  with  the  feast  Angliab 
uake.  In  this  earthquake  the  great  stfiuctiiMit 
amage  was  confined  to  a Bffiall  atea  j the  dis- 
tant parts  at  which  it  was  felt  were  In  b\0BV 
cases  upon  or  near  to  exposure  of  the  PalmoZdW 
rocks,  and  Birmingham  was  one  of  these  distant 
parts.  In  other  cases  earthquakes  were  bnown 
to  be  related  to  lines  of  fault.  The  iutei  teiei 
gram  stated  that  Mr.  M'Gee  had  been  sent  by 
Major  Powell  to  investigate  the  effects  of  iil2 
earthquake  at  Charleston,  and  that  be  found 
the  local  evidence,  such  as  the  direction  of  the 
fissures,  contradictory  and  difficult  of  explana- 
tion. They  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  being 
yet  unable  to  understand  tho  wider  question 
connected  with  its  range  and  transmission. 
Passing  to  the  local  phenomena,  Major  Powell’s 
telegram  stated  that  the  earthquake  had  been 
accompanied  by  land-slides  and  crevasses,  but 
by  no  sea-wave.  J’issures  opened  in  the  ground, 
some  of  which  ranged  north  and  south,  others 
bast  and  west.  From  those  fissures  mud  aud 
sand  were  ejected.  Several  telegrams  spoke  of 
stones  falling  from  the  air,  and  although  there 
was  plainly  much  exaggeration  in  these  ac- 
counts, it  was  probable  that  some  stones  were 
ejected  far  into  the  air,  and  subsequently  fell 
to  the  ground.  Later  telegrams  spoke  of  an 
unusually  high  tide,  which  did  some  damage 
over  the  low  lands  of  which  Sullivan  Island  is 
composed,  and  there  was  probably  some  con- 
nexion between  this  aud  the  earthquake,  as  the 
tides  were  then  the  neap  tides.  Accounts 
varied  as  to  the  directiou  in  which  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  earth  travelled  near  Charleston, 
but,  as  was  often  the  case  near  the  earthquake 
centre,  there  was  evidence  of  a twisting  move- 
ment. One  interesting  point  in  connection  with 
earthquakes  was  the  influence  they  had  on  wells 
and  springs,  and  in  these  respects  tho  American 
earthquakes  had  had  important  results.  Water 
now  stood  where  none  occurred  before,  and  in 
certain  places  springs  had  been  dried.  Tho 
strangest  statement,  however,  on  this  point 
was  that  the  Mayor  of  Belloplain,  lown,  had 
telegraphed  to  Iowa  for  an  engineer  to  ebango 
the  course  of  two  gigantic  rivers  formed  by  a 
phenomenal  water-burst,  which  were  running 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  causing 
much  destruction  of  property.  In  boring  a 
4-inch  artesian  well  at  a depth  of  ISO  ft.  the 
water  had  been  forced  several  hundred  feet 
into  the  air,  and  the  stream  had  increased  until 
it  was  16  in.  in  diameter,  the  upward  force 
equ.alling  that  of  dynamite.  The  natural  gas 
wells  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  affected,  and 
at  one  town  (Southside,  Pittsburg)  the 
factories  had  been  left  in  darkness  through 
tho  natural  gas  supply  failing.  The  most 
interesting  fact,  however,  was  that  stated  in 
the  newspapers  about  the  Excelsior  Geyser 
in  the  Yellowstone,  which  had  been  quiet 
for  four  years,  but  which  had  spouted  violently 
since  August  27th.  Torrents  of  boiling 
water  were  thrown  up  300  ft.  into  the  air.  The 
geyser  was  strongly  affected  long  before  the 
earthquake  itself  M’as  apparent  in  the  Western 
States,  and  when  only  slightly  premonitory 
shocks  were  apparent  in  the  Eastern  States. 

In  some  telegrams  which  had  been  published,  it 
was  stated  that  Mr.  McGee  was  inclined  to 
regard  tho  'earthquake  as  due  to  gigantic 
slidings  of  part  of  the  earth’s  crust  towards  the 
sea,  but  that  his  detailed  observations  of  the 
fissures  near  Charleston  presented  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this  explanation.  If  such 
an  exceptional  explanation  were  the  correct  one, 
some  important  changes  of  level  would  be 
expected  near  the  coast ; but  this  had  not  been 
the  case.  It  was  too  early  yet  to  theorise  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  at  present  the 
earthquake  seemed  best  explained  by  referring 


lb  to  some  widely-acting  seismic  disturbance, 
indications  of  which  were  previously  given  by 
the  geysers,  and  by  premonitory  earthquakes  in 
South  Carolina.  It  would  probably  be  found, 
however,  that  its  range  and  local  intensity  had 
beon  controlled  by  the  distribution  of  the  rock 
masses,  or  by  old  lines  of  earth  movement  and 
earth  weakness. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Pullic  Buildings  for  Barlaston.—k  t a meeting 
of  the  Darlnston  Local  Board  this  week  (Mr 
J.  Harper  presiding),  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  proposed  public  buildings  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Cossins,  of  Birmingham, 
and  approved.  The  main  buildings  and  offices 
were  estimated  to  cost  3,380^5  library,  1,410L3 
cottage,  335?.,  and  boundary  walls  and  gatos^ 
lOJ?.,  making  a total  of  5,315?.  The  clerk  was 
instructed  to  forward  the  plans  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  approval. 

Proposed  Board  Schools,  Smethwick. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  tho  School  Board,  held  last 
Monday,  it  was  reported  that,  in  response  to 
tbeir_  advertisement  to  architects  witling  to 
submit  designs  for  proposed  schools  to  be  built 
at  ‘ The  Cape,”  eighteen  sets  had  been  received. 
Three  of  these  were  placed  by  the  professional 
assessor,  for  the  final  selection  of  the  Board,  in 
the  following  order First,  “Playground”- 
second,  “Hex”;  and  third,  “Experience.” 
Upon  opening  the  sealed  envelopes  it  was  found 
that  the  author  of  the  successful  design,  ” PJay- 
pound,”  was  Mr.  George  H.  Cox,  of  Birming- 
ham; of  the  design  placed  second,  ‘‘  Rex,”  m”. 
Daniel  Arkell,  of  Birmingham ; and  of  the 
design  placed  third,  “Experience,”  Mr.  Fred. 

J.  Gill,  of  Smethwick. 


courses.  The  ground-floor  is  in  part  con- 
structed with  brick  arches,  and  in  part  with 
Portland  cement  concrete  and  iron  girders. 
The  floor  of  the  banking-room  is  in  part  laid 
with  marble  mosaic,  and  in  part  with  yellow 
deal  wood  blocks.  The  ceiling  is  formed  of 
fibrous  plaster,  fixed  to  coke  breeze  and 
Portland  cement  concrete  floors,  between  iron 
girders.  The  walls  are  lined  with  an  American 
walnut  moulded  dado,  with  Belgian  granite 
surbase  moulding  and  plinth,  and  an  under 
dado  of  inlaid  wood  parquetry.  The  fittings 
throughout  have  been  made  to  the  architect’s 
designs  to  harmonise  with  the  building. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Williams,  and  carried  out  under  his  supervision 
by  Messrs.  T.  Rider  & Son.  The  carving  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  W.  Seale  & Son.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Tho  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


Jllustratmns. 

LOSDOX  AND  COUNTY  BANK  (NEW 
PIIESIISES),  KENSINGTON. 

HIS  building  at  Kensington  Oonrt  has 
been  erected  on  the  site  formerly 

ocenpied  by  Colby  House,  which  was 

taken  down  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  formed 
part  of  the  site  of  Kensington  House,  built 
for  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  which  has  since  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  other  buildings. 

. ground-floor,  with  the  basement  under 
is  wholly  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  bank- 
the  upper  floors  are  occupied  as  the  manager’s 
residence,  with  separate  private  entrance  from 
the  street  under  the  adjoining  house. 

The  elevation  is  built  with  red  Mansfield 
Stone,  and  Farnham  red  bricks,  in  narrow 


GLENBUCKET  CASTLE, 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Gcenbocket  Ca.stle,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Alford,  in  Aberdeenshire,  is  a good  example 
of  the  smaller  Scottish  caatlo  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  stands  on  a wooded  plat- 
form on  the  hillside,  above  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Don,  on  a site  chosen  as  usual  with 
consummate  feeling  for  effect,  though  that  is 
rather  a result  than  a foreseen  intention 
realised.  The  castle  was  built  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  a cartain  Adam 
Gordon,  whose  inscription  still  remains  on  the 
lintel  over  the  old  eutranco,  “ Adam  Gordon 
and  Helen  Carnegie.  Nought  remains  on  earth 
bot  fame.”  After  various  fortunes  the  castle 
was  finally  abandoned  about  fifty  years  a^o,  \ 
and  the  whole  building  has  been  allowed  °to  I 
crumble  away  ever  since;  all  that  now  remains  ! 
are  the  e.xtremely  massive  walla,  with  a few 
fragments  of  the  original  ashlar  work  sufficient 
to  show  the  character  of  the  whole.  ' 

The  ground-floor  seems  originally  to  have 
been  used  for  kitchen  and  offices,  and  is  very 
rudely  vaulted.  A large  newel  staircase  com- 
municated with  the  first  floor,  and  a smaller 
one  from  the  offices,  both  opening  into  what 
would  have  been  a hall,  beyond  which,  say,  was 
tho  dining-room,  and  a retiring-room  in  the 
wing  beyond.  This,  however,  is  merely  a con- 
jectural account,  for,  in  fact,  the  uses  to  which 
the  first  floor  was  put  must  havo  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  master’s  retainers, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  time.  Two  more* 
newel  staircases  communicate  between  the  first 
floor  and  the  bedrooms,  bat  the  latter  have 
disappeared,  leaving  no  further  evidence  than 
the  holes  for  tho  joists,  and  one  or  two 


moumering  wall-plates.  Only  ui.t; 
of  the  original  corner  turrets  remain.  The  1 
mouldings  left  are  seventeenth  century 
section,  and  the  whole  building  shows 
I transition  from  the  castle  to  the  living-hou 
I but  the  castle  still  predominates,  for  the  ho 
I is  80  arranged  that  the  inmates  could  ret 
from  part  to  part,  shutting  themselves  off 
they  went.  Scotland  was  always  about  ] 
years  behind  England  in  civilisation,  and 
architecture  never  emerged  from  a cortj 
uncoiithneas  and  crudeness  of  style.  While  < 
Jacobean  architects  wore  making  win.do'svB 
large  that  a man  could  not  know  “ where  to 
at  to  be  out  of  the  sun  and  wind,”  here  v 
Adam  Gordon  making  his  narrow  windows,  a 
all  with  shot-holes  under  the  sills. 

The  castle,  with  the  Glenbucket  Esta 
recently  came  into  the  hands  of  a purchai: 
who  proposed  transforming  the  castle  in 
a habitable  house.  The  old  hall  and  dinic 
room  were  to  be  made  into  one  lar, 
dining-hall,  with  a screen  at  the  staircase  eu 
The  flight  of  steps  shown  on  the  drawing  w 
to  serve  as  access  to  the  lawn-tennis  court  ai 
garden,  the  front  door  necessitating  tl 
addition  by  its  unavoidable  distance  from  tl 
garden  side.  The  work  has  not  been  executi 
I owing  to  tho  death  of  the  owner, 
j The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Roy 
j Academy  this  year. 

Reginald  T.  Blomfie'd. 


ASKE’S  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS, 
hatcham. 


This  school,  to  bo  erected  for  400  pupils  a 
I capable  of  extension,  will  stand  on  t 
southern  portion  of  about  two  acres  of  land, 
j the  south  side  of  New  Cross-road,  and  neai 
j opposite  the  railway  station. 

The  ground  ■ floor  will  contain  a dinix 
hall  below  the  examination  - hall,  umj 
arrangements  for  cloak-rooms  and  lavatori* 
j with  kitchen  and  servants’  offices,  and  cover 
playground  with  gymnasium.  The  prineij- 
, floor  is  given  on  the  sketch. 

^ Tho  first  floor  will  contain  several  class-rooir 
accommodation  for  the  assistant  teachers, 
spacious  studio,  and  a lecture  - room,  wi 
attached  laboratory  for  pupils. 

In  the  roof  are  servants'  rooms,  and  oth 
I accommodation,  as  well  as  a rarifying  chamb 
, for  ventilatioQ.  The  materials  proposed  a. 
; red  brick  facings,  with  York -stone  dressinj 
I and  plain-tile  roofs.  The  whole  of  tho  buildir 
I will  bo  warmed  by  warm  water  in  coils,  ar 
j the  total  estimated  cost,  inclusive  of  the  Ian' 
, is  23,500?.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Stool 
I The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  tho  Roy: 
Academy  thi^  year. 
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ART  QUESTIONS  AT  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

L\  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Congress  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins,  M.A._.  E.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper 
on  “ Tbo  Celtic  and  Germanic  Designs  on 
Runic  Crosses.”  He  said  it  was  very  gene- 
rally assumed  by  arcbmologists  that  the  early 
Irish  MSS.,  the  Book  of  Kells,  and  the 
illuminated  gospels  of  St.  Cuthbert  and 
St.  Chad,  were  of  pure  Irish  art,  and 
that  consequently  the  interlacing  “rope”  or 
“basket”  work  pattern  was  distinctly  Irish 
and  Celtic.  It  was,  however,  an  assumption 
which  might  be  readily  disposed  of  by  an 
appeal  to  the  designs  on  ornaments  and  monu- 
ments in  the  British  Isles  and  in  France, 
Scandinavia,  and  Germany.  These  he  con- 
sidered under  two  heads— viz.,  the  scroll,  spiral, 
and  flamboyant  work,  consisting  of  graceful 
combinations  of  curves;  and,  secondly,  the 
interlacing  work,  more  or  loss  square  and 
angular,  the  “ rope  ” or  “ basket.”  The  first  of 
these  two  styles  fii-st  appe.ared  in  the  British 
Isles,  Scandinavia,  Franco,  and  Germany  in 
infinitely  remote  prehistoric  times,  in  the  Bronze 
Age,  and  subsequently  became  more  and  more 
elaborate  in  the  prehistoric  Iron  Age,  con- 
stituting  the  “late  Celtic  art”  of  Mr.  Franks. 
This  art  w’as  probably  ultimately  derived  from 
the  centres  of  civilisation  in  Southern  Europe, 
principally  Greek  and  Etruscan,  and  had  been 
proved  to  have  been  introduced  into  France 
from  Italy.  From  its  prevalence  amoug  the 
Celts  of  the  British  Isles  and  of  France,  it  was 
justly  termed  Celtic.  The  interlacing  pattern 
of  this,  too,  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
from  Irish  art  until  the  days  of  early  Irish 
Christianity'.  It  might  be  traced  far  and  wide 
over^  Europe,  and  among  nations  who  owed 
nothing  to  Irish  art.  From  certain  facts,  it 
might  bo  concluded  that  it  was  distinctly 
Germanic  and  not  Celtic,  and  still  less  “ pure 
Irish.”  ^ The  assimilation  of  the  Celtic,  grace- 
ful, spiral,  and  flamboyant,  with  the  German 
design,  not  only  in  the  early  Irish  manuscripts, 
but  in  Irish  chalices  and  ornaments,  might 
readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  (including  Scandinavians),  not 
Duly  in  Ii-eland  in  the  eighth  and  foHowing 
Donturies,  but  in  those  parts  of  Europe  traversed 
by  the  Irish  missionary.  The  conclusion  to 
fvhich  he  arrived  was  that  the  Irish  illuminated 
iianuscripts  could  not  be  taken  as  the  tests  of 
Dure  Irish,  or  even  of  Celtic  art,  but  that  a 
arge  part  of  the  ornament  was  due  to  contact 
ivith  Germanic  art. 

The  Chemical  Section  met  on  Saturday  in  the 
^ecture  Theatre  of  Mason  College,  when  Pj'o- 
'esBor  Hartley  read  a paper  on  “ The  Fading  of 
iVater  Colours.”  Recently,  be  said,  considerable 
sorrespondence  has  taken  place  in  the  columns 
>f  the  Tunes  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  aud 
-n  article  has  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
ury  Magazine.  There  have  been  two  ideas 
Tought  forward,— one  being  that  water-colour 
rawings  fade  on  keeping,  while  others  have 
ontended  that  the  tints  increase  in  depth  on 
ceping  for  a length  of  time.  Hence,  on  the 
ne  hand  it  has  been  recommended  to  keep 
'ater-colour  drawings  in  the  light,  while  others 
ave  suggested  that  darkness  is  preferable. 

'he  colours  used  are  of  two  kinds,  mineral 
nd  organic.  Mineral  colours  are  generally  un- 
Iterable,  except  in  special  cases,  such  as  lead. 
he_  tendency  is  for  red  light  to  act  as  an 
lidising  agent  on  such  colours,  while  violet 
ght  exerts  a reducing  action.  But  in  the  case 
: organic  colouring  matters  oxidation  is  pro- 
oted  by  light  from  either  end  of  the  spectrum, 
cidity  in  any  form  is  a great  cause  of  the 
Jterioration  in  water  colours.  The  chief 
mrces  of  acidity  are  the  impurities  in  the 
■mosphere  in  presence  of  moisture,  imperfectly 
•epai-ed  colours,  and  the  acidity  of  the  paper, 
lio  paper  is  always  itself  slightly  acid,  and  the 
le  of  size  or  gam  is  a source  of  acidity,  while 
0 burning  of  coal  and  of  gas  in  towns  pro- 
ic6s  a sensible  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
e atmosphere.  The  author  has  carefully 
amined  tho  effect  of  acids,  of  exposure  to 
iilight,  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  of  sul- 
urous  acid  in  tho  case  of  sixteen  common 
Ltor-colours.  As  a result,  ho  concludes  that 
9 character  of  the  colonrs  examined  is 
ry  creditable  to  the  manufacturer.  Lakes 
3 very  permanent  in  pure  air;  while  cases 
) known  where  indigo  has  remained  nu- 
iuged  for  upwards  of  1,800  years.  Indigo 


is,  however,  liable  to  be  attacked  by  acids. 
Generally  the  effect  of  chemical  agents  upon 
water-colours  is  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  their  chemical  composition.  Thus,  yellows 
containing  cadmium  sulphide  are  bleached  by 
oxidising  agents.  In  some  few  cases,  however, 
unexpected  results  were  obtained.  Ultramarine 
is  very  readily  affected  by  dilute  acids ; no  pre- 
paration of  lead  should  be  used  as  a pigment, 
either  for  oil  or  water-colour  drawing.  It  is 
shown  that  many  water-colour  drawings  have 
been  exposed  to  light  for  fifty  years  or  more  in 
properly-arranged  galleries,  without  appreciable 
deterioration.  Tho  tendency  is  to  produce 
apparently  darker  tints,  owing  to  the  lighter 
tints  being  most  liable  to  fade,  while  the  brown 
colour  developed  in  the  paper  itself  tends  to 
produce  a similar  effect.  To  preserve  delicate 
sunlight  effects-.the  drawings  should  be  kept  in 
rooms  imperfectly  illuminated,  aud  preferably 
with  blinds  transmitting  a yellow  or  brown 
light.  They  should  be  carefully  protected  from 
the  effects  of  an  impure  atmosphere,  while 
paste  or  gum  should  not  bo  used  in  aSixing 
them.  A slight  wash  of  borax  on  the  paper 
destroys  its  aoid  reaction,  and  makes  the  colours 
fix  readily  on  the  fibres.  A small  quantity  of 
borax  might  be  used  in  the  water  employed  for 
mixing  the  colours.  For  illuminating  galleries 
incandescent  lamps  are  to  be  preferred  to  light- 
ing by  the  electric  arc,  as  the  latter  may  be 
regarded  as  a sure  means  of  destruction  of  the 
colours. 

Mr.  Crookes,  after  referring  to  the  value  of 
the  paper  to  which  the  meeting  had  just  listened, 
mentioned  that  a committee  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  work 
with  artists  aud  chemists,  and  from  the  labours 
of  this  committee  much  benefit  might  be  anti- 
cipated. 


HEALTH  QUESTIONS  AT  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

In  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British 
Association  meeting  at  Birmingham,  Pro- 
fessor Caruelly  read  a paper  on  “The  Air 
of  Dwellings  and  Schools,  and  its  Rela- 
tion to  Disease.”  The  paper  dealt  with  an 
elaborate  series  of  experiments  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Carnelly  at  Pertli  and  Dundee,  in  coii- 
Doxion  with  tho  sanitary  and  school  authorities, 
the  object  being  to  determine  the  relations 
between  the  composition  of  the  air  and  tho 
death-rate  in  houses  and  schools  ; and  also  the 
effect  of  various  systems  of  ventilation.  For 
this  purpose  the  carbon  dioxide,  organic  matter, 
and  micro-organisms  were  determined,  both  in 
the  outside  air  and  in  tho  I'oom  to  bo  examined. 
In  the  air  of  the  towns  of  Perth  and  Dundee  a 
distinct  increase  of  impurities  could  be  detected 
in  close  parts  of  the  towns  as  compared  with 
the  open  spaces.  In  examining  the  dwelling- 
houses  the  experimenters  had  authority  from 
the  sanitary  officers,  and  visited  bed-rooms  and 
similar  places  during  all  parts  of  the  day  or 
night,  while  actually  occupied  by  tho  inhabi- 
tants. Houses  are  divided  in  the  tables  into 
one,  two,  and  four  roomed  dwellings,  and 
mention  was  made  of  some  cases  in  single- 
roomed  dwellings  in  which  eight  persons  were 
found  sleeping  in  a single  bed,  and  in  many 
cases  no  bed  was  found  in  the  dwelling  at  all. 
The  impurities  in  the  air  of  such  houses  were 
natui-ally  much  greater  than  in  tho.se  of  a 
bettor  class,  and  by  a careful  comparison  of  tho 
chemical  composition  of  the  air  with  tho  death- 
rates  from  various  causes  in  the  various  classes 
of  houses  it  was  shown  that  on  an  average  the 
length  of  life  in  a one-roomed  house  was  only 
twenty  years,  whilst  that  in  better  class  houses 
is  forty  years.  Hence  a person  born  and  living 
in  a one-roomed  house  has  a chance  of  living 
only  half  as  long  as  those  horn  and  living  in 
a four-roomed  house.  This  depends  naturally 
to  a cousiderablo  extent  on  other  causes  than 
impure  air  supply.  Some  irregularity  was 
observed  iii  the  cases  of  consumption,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria,  which  is,  however,  quite 
capable  of  explanation.  The  influence  of  cubic 
space  ou  tho  purity  of  the  air  in  dwelling- 
rooms  was  somewhat  unexpected,  the  best 
results  being  noticed  when  1,000  cubic  feet  was 
allov/ed  to  each  person.  With  larger  rooms, 
owing  to  stagnation  of  the  air,  the  result  is  not 
so  good.  Sixty-eight  schools  in  Dundee  were 
examined;  of  these  twenty-six  wore  mechani- 
cally vejitilated,  while  the  others  were  ventilated 
by  means  of  windows.  The  advantages  were 
distinctly  in  favour  of  mechanical  ventilation, 
the  micro-organism  being  one-seventh  and  the 


carbon  dioxide  one-half  of  that  in  the  other 
schools.  Mechanical  ventilation  not  only 
materially  improves  tho  quality  of  the  air,  but 
also  has  less  influence  in  unduly  reducing  its 
temperature.  On  comparing  together  boys’  nnd 
girls’  schools  the  air  is  almost  invariably  less 
pure  in  boys’  schools.  The  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  does  not  afford  any  indication  of  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  or  micro-organism, 
except  by  taking  the  mean  of  a large  number  of 
experiments.  Cleanliness  of  person  has  a com- 
paratively small  influenco  on  tho  number  of 
micro-organisms,  bub  cleanliness  of  dwelling- 
rooms  and  schools  has  a most  important  effect. 
Hence  tlie  air  of  new  schools  is  distinctly  better 
than  that  of  the  older  buildings.  In  conclusion, 
the  author  suggested  that  in  many  cases  the 
evil  said  to  be  due  to  over-pressure  in  schools 
was  doubtless  due  to  imperfect  ventilation,  and 
that  if  Dundee  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  an 
example  of  a Britisli  town,  then  certainly  our 
schools  are  most  imperfectly  ventilated ; and 
that  for  improvement  in  this  respect  the 
advantage  of  mechanical  ventilation  should  bo 
strongly  insisted  upon. 

Dr.  Tidy  gave  a brief  account  of  some  elabo- 
rate experiments  performed,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Crookes  and  Dr.  Odling,  ou  “The 
Action  of  Drinking  Water  on  Lead.”  The 
authors  had  examined  the  action  of  the  waters 
of  a large  number  of  English  towns  on  lead 
used  for  service-pipes,  &c.  It  was  found  that 
tho  liability  of  soft  water  to  act  permanently 
on  lead  was  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  pro- 
portionate to  its  softness.  Again,  the  capa- 
bility of  soft  water  to  act  permanently  on  tlio 
lead  services  was  not  necessarily  relative  to  tho 
extent  of  its  activity  on  clean  and  new  load, 
Thus,  one  supply,  which  on  exposure  to  clean 
sheet  lead  for  twenty-four  hours  was  found  to 
take  up  1T7  grain  per  gallon  of  lead,  was  quite 
without  action  on  the  lead  services;  whereas 
other  supplies  which,  after  the  same  length  of 
exposure  to  clean  sheet  lead,  were  found  to  have 
taken  up  only  0 78  and  0-71  grain  per  gallon  of 
lead,  were  among  the  examples  acting  most 
strongly  on  the  lead  services.  One  curious  fact, 
which  had  not  up  to  this  time  been  suspected, 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  analyses, — namely, 
the  relatively  large  proportion  of  silica  in  those 
waters  where  no  lead  was  found  in  the  supplies 
as,  compared  with  its  amount  in  those  waters  iu 
whicR  lead  wak  found.  Thus,  in  the  forhltr 
series,  the  silica  in  the  water  averaged  0 53 
grain  per  gallon,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  only 
averaged  0'21  grain,  or  constituted  about  two- 
fifths  of  that  present  in  the  former  case.  ]\rore- 
over,  in  no  single  instance  was  a water  witJi 
more  than  0'5  grain  per  gallon  of  silica  found 
to  exert  a solvent  action  ou  the  services ; and 
in  no  action  was  a water  with  less  than  0-3 
grain  per  gallon  of  silica  found  to  be  without 
such  solvent  action.  This  was  tho  first  link 
in  a chain  of  evidence  which  led  the  authors 
to  think  that  the  true  explanation  of  tho 
circumstance  why  certain  soft  waters  act  on 
lead  for  a short  period  only  was  to  bo  fouucl 
in  the  larger  proportion  of  dissolved  silica 
present  in  these  waters,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  an  insoluble  lead  silicate  as  a 
coating  in  the  pipe.  A full  account  was  given 
of  the  series  of  experiments,  and  the  qaestion 
was  asked.  What  is  the  maximum  quantity  of 
lead  permissible  in  a water  used  as  a supply  fur 
potable  purposes  ? So  far  as  the  authors  knew, 
there  was  an  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  to 
show  that  water  containing  not  more  than 
l-20th  of  a grain  of  lead  per  gallon  has  been 
productive  of  harmful  effects.  It  is  indisputable 
that  considerable  quantities  of  lead  may  bo 
taken  into  the  system  by  very  many  people 
without  any  injurious  effects  whatsoever  mani- 
festing themselves.  In  connection  with  this  it 
is  noticeable  that  in  at  least  three  towns,  not 
including  Huddersfield,  of  which  the  water 
supply  came  under  examination,  although  the 
supplies  delivered  through  the  lead  services 
would  seem  to  contain  habitually  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  dissolved  lead,  ranging  from  0'05 
to  0'50  grain  per  gallon,  yet  cases  of  reported 
or  alleged  lead-poisoning  were  of  very  rare 
occurrence  in  these  towns,  and  for  tho  most 
part  not  of  a well-demonstrated  character. 
Without  doubt  cases  may  and  do  occur  which 
are  unrecognised  or  are  not  attributed  to  their 
true  source,  because  of  their  slow  aud  insidious 
character.  It  was  pointed  out  that  if  a lead 
water,  containing  0 5 grain  of  lead  per  gallon, 
be  used  for  making  tea,  the  quantity  of  lead  iu 
the  tea  infusion  may  be  reduced  to  less  than 
1-lOOth  part  of  that  in  the  original  water,  tho 
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chief  part  of  the  lead  being  foond  in  the  tea- 
leavee  ; and  that  mnch  the  same  abstrac- 
tion, though  to  a somewhat  less  extent, 
occnrs  in  the  case  of  cofiee.  The  authors 
considered  it  impracticable,  even  were  it  ad- 
visable, which  was  doubtful,  to  replace  the 
lead  pipes  by  iron  pipes  or  pipes  of  tinned  lead. 

Lead  pipes  pcssessed  the  advantage  of  cheap- 
ness. durability,  flexibility,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  be  wrought  and  repaired.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  made  both  on  a large 
and  small  scale  warranted  the  authors  of  the 
paper  in  recommending  with  confidence  the 
evsiematic  and  continuona  filtration  of  the 
water,  recourse  being  had  to  snch  modifications 
of  the  ordinary  filter-bed  as  would  ensure  the 
e fficient  silication  of  the  water.  Efficient  silica- 
tiou  would,  in  their  belief,  minimise  to  the 
utmost,  and  practically  altogether  prevent,  the 
action  of  the  water  on  the  lead  surfaces,  thereby 
effecting  a real  hygienic  improvement,  and 
allaying  the  justifiable  apprehensions  of  con- 
sumers as  to  the  possibility  even  of  injury 
resulting  to  them  from  the  lead-dissolving 
character  of  the  water  supply.  Such  filtration 
would,  moreover,  in  a special  manner  improve 
(ho  brightness  and  colour  of  the  water,  and 
would  lessen  the  quantity  of  organic  matter 
held  in  solution. 

Mr,  Durham  asked  if  the  silica  was  deposited 
when  the  lead  dissolved. 

Dr.  Tidv  said  this  point  was  at  present  not 
determined.  The  silica  present  had  been  esti- 
mated in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Allen  (Analyst  to  the  Borough  of 
Sheffield)  said  he  had  taken  part  in  the  work 
connected  with  the  analysis  of  the  water  of 
Huddersfield,  to  which  the  author  had  referred, 
and  he  wished  to  congratulate  the  author  on 
obtaining  definite  results.  The  idea  that  the 
amount  of  lead  depended  on  the  hardness  of 
the  water  was  not  now  accepted  by  analysts  of 
experience,  but  was  only  to  be  found  in  our 
text-books.  He  thought  that  the  work  of_  Mr. 
Jarmain  showed  that  other  acids  than  silicic 
niijcht  have  an  effect  upon  lead.  In  Sheffield 
thev  were  now  suffering  from  lead-poisoning  in 
Eomo  parts  of  the  town,  and  he  was  delighted 
to  find  that  the  authors  had  been  successful  in 
providing  a remedy  for  the  difficulty  of  which 
they  had  to  complain. 

Dr.  Leeds  suggested  that  organic  matter 
present  in  soft  water  had  a considerable 
iiiflnence  on  the  power  of  dissolving  lead. 

Dr.  Odling  did  not  liko  to  put  altogether 
aside  the  question  of  hardness  and  softness. 
Exceptionally  they  knew  hard  water  did  act 
upon  lead,  but  soft  water  generally  did  so.  The 
results  were  also  much  affected  by  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  present,  and  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  metal  itself.  When  it  was 
first  proposed  to  bring  Loch  Katrine  water  to 
Glasgow,  there  was  very  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  chemists  as  to  its  probable 
influence  on  lead  pipes.  Some  chemists  even 
wont  so  far  to  say  that  this  water  acted  upon 
lead  more  than  any  water  they  had  ever 
examined.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
Glasgow  was  not  troubled  in  this  way,  the 
reason  being  that  soft  water  often  ceases  to  act 
upon  lead  after  a very  few  days.  In  some 
cases,  however,  this  action  was  persistent. 
Their  experiments  proved  that  in  these  cases 
tlie  addition  of  silica  arrested  this  action,  half 
a grain  per  gallon  being  capable  of  producing 
this  effect. 

Mr.  Jarmain  expressed  an  opinion,  based 
upon  his  experiments  with  Huddersfield  water, 
that  the  presence  of  any  acid  was  capable  of 
increasing  the  action  upon  lead. 

Mr.  McGregor  suggested  that  the  pipes  might 
he  protected,  before  being  laid,  by  the  use  of  a 
water  which  had  only  a temporary  action.  This 
would  give  a protecting  coat  on  the  inside. 

Professor  McLeod  asked  about  the  effect  of 
water  containing  different  amounts  of  carbon 
dioxide.  He  suggested  that  snch  solutions 
might  contain  a little  silica  dissolved  from 
the  glass  vessels  in  which  the  solution  was 
prepared. 

Dr.  Tidy,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  water 
which  was  most  acid  at  Hnddersdeld  was  not 
supplied  to  the  complainant  in  the  action.  The 
effect  observed  was  the  same  whether  thewater 
was  acid  or  not. 

Dr.  Odling,  F.E.S.,  then  gave  a brief  account 
of  his  researches  on  the  “ Micro-organisms  in 
Drinking  Water.”  It  had,  he  said,  often  been 
alleged  that  zymotic  diseases  are  largely  caused 
by  drinking  water,  but  on  examination  of  a large 
number  of  the  cases  cited,  it  has  been  found  that 


the  evidence  produced  is  altogether  insufficient 
to  support  such  a conclusion.  Still,  the  speaker 
was  of  opinion  that  there  were  cases  which  had 
been  carefully  tested,  and  which  proved  beyond 
a doubt  that  water  was  capable  of  propagating 
zymotic  diseases.  But  they  also  had  the  cir- 
cumstance that  large  communities  might  drink 
badly-polluted  water,  and  so  be  subject  to  many 
sources  of  infection  without  any  appreciaWe 
effect  being  observed  on  the  general  health.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  London, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  when  its  inhabitants 
were  largely  supplied  with  Thames  water, 
into  which  many  large  towns,  such  as 
Windsor  and  Banbury,  emptied  their  sewage, 
without  auy  purification  whatever.  Yet  it 
could  not  be  shown  that  the  persons 
who  used  such  water  suffered  more 
severely  from  cholera  or  zymotic  disease 
than  other  portions  of  the  community.  In 
what  he  had  stated  they  had  apparently  two 
entirely  opposite  and  contradictory  statements. 

But  he  thought  the  explanation  was  found  in 
some  recent  experiments  which  he  had^  per- 
formed, and  which  showed  that  the  vitality  of 
bacilli  was  very  small  when  present  in  water. 

He  had  employed  the  bacilli  of  splenic  fever  as 
an  example  which  could  be  readily  ^ examined 
This  had  been  introduced  into  sterilised  water, 
and  the  influence  of  the  liquid  determined  by 
admixture  with  nutritive  solutions.  When  the 
bacilli  had  been  present  in  the  water  for  not 
more  than  six  hours  propagation  always  ensued, 
but  after  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  the  water 
was  without  action  on  the  test  solution.  A very 
similar  effect  had  been  obtained  when  experi- 
menting with  various  natural  waters,  and  he 
believed  this  result  afforded  the  explanation  to 
the  apparent  difficulty  to  which  he  had^  drawn 
attention.  Another  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind 
was  that  a single  spore  appeared  to  be  incapable 
of  propagating  disease.  An  illustration  of  this 
was  met  with  in  the  process  of  vaccination, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  make  several 
punctnres,  and  to  introduce  a sensible  quantity 
of  lymph.  The  loss  of  vitality  of  the  bacilli 
after  being  some  hours  in  water,  and  the  fact 
that  a number  of  spores  were  necessary  to  carry 
disease,  he  believed  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  di^- 
cnlties  to  which  he  had  referred. 

Dr.  Tidy  stated  that  an  examination  of  the 
death-rates  in  the  various  parts  of  London  for 
the  last  ten  years  showed  that  the  deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases  were  much  greater  in  the  case 
of  those  who  were  supplied  with  deep  well  water 
from  the  chalk  than  in  the  case  of_  those  who 
were  supplied  with  water  from  the  river. 

Two  papers  on  sewage  disposal  were  read 
before  the  Mechanical  Science  Section.  The 
first,  on  the  automatic  pumping  of  sewage 
by  high-pressuro  water,  was  by  Sir.  Baldwin 
Latham,  :M.  Inst.  C.E.  The  author  shortly 
described  a method  of  transmitting  power  from 
a central  point,  and  using  such  power  as  a con- 
venient mode  for  automatically  raising  sewage 
in  any  district.  Two  machines  were  placed 
vertically  in  one  chamber,  and  so  arranged  by 
means  of  floats  that  when  one  machine  was 
overpowered  by  the  volume  of  sewage,  the 
second  machine  would  come  into  action.  By 
this  method,  he  stated,  power  could  be  trans- 
mitted more  economically  than  by  any  other 
mode  at  present  in  use. 

The  second  paper  was  on  the  Birmingham 
District  Drainage  Board,  and  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  W.  8.  Till.  Mr.  Till  stated  that  the 
Board  was  formed  in  1877  by  Provisional  Order 
under  the  powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  the  object  being  to  unite  certain  of  the 
various  local  authorities  of  Birmingham  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of 
sewage  disposal,  and  to  afford  facilities  to  such 
authorities  for  the  interception  of  sewage  from 
the  streams  of  the  district  and  the  convepnee 
of  such  sewage  to  outfall  works.  The  district 
around  Birmingham  is  situated  near  the  summit 
of  the  watershed  of  the  Trent,  being  drained  by 
the  river  Tame,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  dis- 
charges into  the  Trent,  about  midway  between 
Burton  and  Tamworth.  The  natural  water- 
courses being  very  small,  great  anxiety  was  felt 
by  the  various  local  authorities  as  to  their 
pollution  by  the  dense  population  along  their 
banka ; and  this,  together  with  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  each  individual  authority  establish- 
ing its  own  outfall  works  and  conveying  its 
sewage  thereto,  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
drainage  district.  This  district,  which  com- 
prises the  horongh  of  Birmingham  and  ten  other 
urban  or  rural  sanitary  districts,  has  an  area  of 
j 47,275  acres,  with  a population  of  upwards  of 


600,000,  and  is  governed  by  a board  of  twenty 
four  members,  selected  by  the  various  con* 
stituent  authorities.  In  accordance  with  the 
Provisional  Order,  the  Board  acquired  from  the 
Corporation  of  Birmingham  the  sewage  works 
at  Saltley,  consisting  of  262  acres  of  land,  and 
the  extensive  system  of  tanks,  plant,  stock,  &C.5 
and  these  works  being  situated  at  the  natural 
outlet  for  about  nine -tenths  of  the  total 
population  of  the  drainage  district,  arrange- 
ments were  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
Drainage  Board  came  into  existence  for 
placing  the  districts  of  the  various  con- 
stituent authorities  in  communication  with  the 
outfall  works  so  acquired.  Accordingly,  in 
some  iostances,  the  existing  sewers  of  one 
authority  were  allowed  to  bo  used  by  another 
authority  on  payment  of  an  annual  sum,  and,  in 
other  cases,  extensive  systems  of  new  inter- 
cepting sewers  were  constructed,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  populated 
areas  of  the  drainage  district  are  connected 
with  the  ontfall  works.  Pending  the  completion 
of  these  intercepting  arrangements  the  Board 
had  been  proceeding  with  the  extension  of  the 
outfall  works,  having  acquired  such  quantity  of 
additional  land  adjacent  to  and  eastwards  of 
the  Saltley  farm  as  to  raise  the  total  area  of 
farm  land  to  1,227  acres.  This  land  has  been 
drained,  levelled,  and  laid  out  for  irrigation, 
and  is  of  such  an  altitude  that  the  whole  of  it, 
except  about  sixty  acres,  can  bo  irrigated  by 
gravitation.  Extensive  farm_  buildings  have 
also  been  erected,  and  those  originally  existing 
improved.  The  principle  of  _ purification  now 
adopted  is  partial  precipitation  in  tanks,  with 
subsequent  irrigation.  The  volume  of  dry- 
weather  sewage  is  about  16,000,000  gallons  per 
day;  about  thirteen  tons  of  lime  are  used  per 
day  for  neutralising  the  acids  contained  in  the 
sewage  and  assisting  precipitation;  and  last 
year  135,476  cubic  yards  of  mud  were  arrested 
in  the  tanks  and  dog  into  the  land.  The  Board 
itself  farms  the  land.  Mangolds,  swedes,  kohl 
rabi,  rye  grass,  and  market  garden  produce  aic 
the  principal  crops  grown  under  sewage.  The 
production  and  sale  of  milk  is  also  an  important 
item  of  the  farming  operations. 

The  section  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  sewage  farm.  Yehicles  were  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  the  party  on  reach- 
ing Tyburn  Farm  was  entertained  at  luncheon 
by  Alderman  Avery.  In  the  course  of  their 
inspection  of  the  farm  they  were  first  shown 
the  liming  station,  where  lime  for  neutralising 
the  acids  and  assisting  precipitation  is  mixed 
with  the  sewage.  The  latter,  having  passed 
through  a series  of  tanks  wherein  the  grosser 
impurities  are  arrested,  is  carried  by  conduits 
to  various  parts  of  the  farm,  and  is  distributed 
over  the  land,  the  effluent  being  conveyed  by 
subsoil  drains  into  the  river.  The  scheme  was 
discussed  by  the  members,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  much  favourable  comment. 

‘‘  London  Reconstruction  and  Re-housing  as  a 
Business  Enterprise  ” was  the  subject  of  a paper 
read  by  Mr.  William  Weatgarth  in  the  Section 
devoted  to  Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 
He  introduced  his  subject  by  alluding  to  tho 
heritage  of  debt  usually  left  to  the  rate- 
payers, as  the  result  hitherto  of  urban  sani- 
tation and  reconstruction  undertaken  by  the 
municipality.  He  proposed  to  reconstruct  the 
ill-conditioned  areas  of  central  London  as  a self- 
remunerative  business ; and  ho  explained  how 
the  recoupment  of  cost  was  to  be  effected  by 
what  he  called  the  ” natural  increment  ” of  sito 
value  (using  that  term  in  place  of  thejn- 
vidiously  so-called  “unearned  increment”  of 
economists),  besides  the  increase  of  value  duo 
to  the  improvement  itself.  He  meant  to  do 
this  by  means  of  a Joint  Stock  Company  or 
Trust,  and  there  were  certain  facilities  and 
privileges  which  the  Trust  would  reasonably 
ask  of  tho  Government,  in  return  for  the 
sanitation  and  reconstruction  the  Trust  contem- 
plated, all  of  it  cost  free  to  the  ratepayers. 
He  then  explained  natural  increment  as  simply 
the  result  of  the  increase  of  population,  com- 
merce, and  wealth  upon  and  around  sites  or 
areas  which  were  themselves  inextensible.  It 
was  the  feature  in  common  of  all  progressive 
countries,  and  especially  of  their  larger  towns, 
and  had  been  markedly  the  feature  of  London, 
and  of  central  London  particularly,  whose 
natural  increment  during  the  last  thirty  years 
might  have  availed  for  an  entire  systeniatio 
reconstruction.  Such  a considerable  term  of 
years  must  be  dealt  with,  because  natural  in- 
I crement,  like  other  things  commercial,  is  sub- 
1 ject  to  sub- waves  of  excitement  and  depression, 
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as  illustrated  by  the  excitement  and  site- value 
increase  between  1870  and  1878,  as  compared 
with  the  eight  subsequent  years  of  depression 
or  comparative  depression.  Ho  went  on  to 
allude  to  tho  great  Paris  reconstruction,  where, 
by  the  immediate  re-sale  in  fee  simple  of  the 
expropriations,  after  clearing,  realignment,  &c., 
all  tho  natural  increment  had  been  abandoned 
to  the  private  investors  and  speculators,  leaving 
thereby  an  enormous  debt  upon  the  city.  But 
so  enormous  also  had  been  the  subsequent 
value-increase,  that  he  was  warranted  in 
saying  that  Paris  could  have  been  successfully 
reconstructed  as  a private  enterprise  by  holding 
for  an  adequate  term  to  the  sites,  much  in  the 
way  he  now  proposed  for  London.  Having 
stated  principles,  the  author  then  passed  to 
details.  In  the  first  place  he  must  be  helped 
by  a special  Act  of  Parliament,  to  enable  the 
Government  to  deal  with  and  authorise  a Trust 
when  of  adequate  resource  and  responsibility. 
Without  this  special  facility  no  body  of  re- 
sponsible and  busy  men  would  attempt  such  a 
work,  and  this  Act,  while  they  were  about  it, 
he  should  make  general  and  not  merely  for 
London,  so  that  public-spirited  persons  else- 
where might  institute  similar  Trusts.  The  pro- 
posed Trust  would  have  ten  millions  of  capital 
to  start  with ; but  this  could  take  the  con- 
venient form  of  a small  paid-np,  and  a large 
liability,  capital.  The  advantage  of  this  form, 
as  much  successful  experience  had  shown,  was 
that,  while  a dividend  might  be  large  and  satis- 
factory as  compared  with  tho  paid  capital,  it 
yet  weighted  the  concern  with  only  a small 
charge  as  upon  tho  whole  capital.  This  plan 
answered  well  where  there  was  confidence 
in  tho  undertaking.  And  responsible  share- 
holding would  still  be  secured  by  making 
tho  shares  of  exceptionally  large  amount. 
But  this  form  of  the  capital  would  involve 
large  borrowing  from  the  public,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  cheaply  (for  it  was  everything  to  tide 
over,  at  lowest  coat,  the  considerable  interval 
till  natural  increment  became  effective),  the 
Trust  would  claim  a contingent  rating  liability 
as  additional  security  for  its  loan  issues.  The 
ratepayers,  protected  by  the  Trust’s  capital  and 
judicious  business  procedure,  would  have  only 
a noniinal  liability.  Under  this  concession  the 
irusts  dividends  must  be  by  agreement  with 
the  Government.  Then  followed  conditions  or 
limits  to  the  full  powers  of  action  given  to  tho 
Irust.  No^  step  could  be  taken  without  ap- 
proval, or  in  face  of  the  veto  of  Government 
or  municipality.  Hostility  on  tlieir  part  was 
not  to  be  even  dreamed  of  in  this  beneficial 
work.  The  Board  of  Management  would  in- 
clude a representative  of  tho  Government, 
of  tho  Corporation,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Works.^  A further  condition  would  be 
that,  in  its  possibly  largo  expropriations, 
tho  Trust  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  offer 
siteholders,  on  fair  agency  terms,  the  option  of 
co-operation  instead  of  expropriation.  This 
seems  only  fair,  where  the  object  is  not  such 
disturbing  expropriation,  but  improvement. 
Finally,  Mr.  Westgarth,  in  commending  his 
project  to  favourable  attention,  said  that  he 
was  ambitions  to  invite  the  help  of  the  very 
highest  London  names  in  forming  his  Board, 
and  thus  alike  to  inspire  public  confidence  in 
an  enterpri°e  somewhat  novel  in  character,  and 
to  do  full  justice  to  a project  which  contained 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beneficent  of  business  enterprises. 


THE  REGULATION  OF  WAGES. 

Thk  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  British  Association  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  regulation  of  wages  by  means  of  sliding 
scales  was  read  by  Professor  Munro  at  the 
Birmingham  meeting.  This  stated  that  only 
a few  replies  had  beeu  received  to  the  circular 
issued  by  the  committee  to  associations  of  coal- 
owners  aud  miners,  asking  for  detailed  answers 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  sliding  scales.  They 
were,  however,  very  valuable,  as  they  clearly 
showed  that  each  scale  had  special  charac- 
I teristics  of  its  own,  and  that  no  comparison 
could  be  instituted  between  the  various  scales 
without  taking  into  account  the  exact  circum- 
. stances  under  which  each  scale  was  framed. 
In  some  districts  special  allowances  in  the  way 
of  a free  house  and  coal  were  made  to  miners, 
whilst  in  other  districts  no  such  allowances 
.were  made.  Tho  replies  tended  to  show  that 
m the  last-mentioned  districts  the  non-allow- 
ance of  a free  house  and  coal  was  taken  into 


account  when  tho  standard  rates  of  wages 
wore  fixed,  and  thus  an  apparent  inequality  in 
two  scales  was  definitely  explained.  The  original 
standards  seemed  all  to  have  been  fixed  on  a 
common  principle,  viz.,  to  take  the  price  of 
coal  then  realised  and  the  wages  then  paid 
as  representing  a fair  and  equitable  division 
of  the  produce  between  the  mine-owner  and 
the  miner,  and  as  giving  as  high  a wage  as 
the  industry  could  then  afford.  Some  districts 
adopted  the  prico  of  all  coal  sold,  other  districts 
the  price  of  all  cool  raised,  as  the  standard 
price.  Tho  real  economic  difficulty  in  framing 
the  scale  began  when  it  had  to  be  determined 
what  proportion  of  a rise  or  fall  in  prices 
should  go  to  the  men  and  what  to  the  mine- 
owners.  Both  parties  contemplated  a rise 
rather  than  a fall  in  prices,  and  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  coal  and  iron  industry  had 
exposed  the  scales  to  some  opposition,  but  their 
wise  revision  from  time  to  time  had  maintained 
their  influence  with  both  masters  and  men. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  basing  a scale, 
not  merely  on  the  selling-price,  hut  on  variable 
elements  in  the  cost  of  production,  were  uni- 
versally admitted,  but  there  was  little  doubt 
that  where  one  trade  depended  on  another, 
variations  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  would 
require  to  bo  taken  into  account  in  fixing  wages. 
The  coal  trade  had  escaped  the  difficulty  owing 
to  royalties  having  been  fixed  for  a considerable 
period  of  time.  But  wore  a sliding-scale 
adopted  in  other  trades  it  might  not  be  success- 
ful unless  the  price  of  raw  materials  were  one 
of  tho  eloments  on  which  the  division  of  the 
produce  were  to  depend.  Further  information 
on  this  important  point  was  very  desirable,  and 
it  was  recommended  that  the  committee  be  re- 
appointed. 


ENGINEERING  QUESTIONS  DISCUSSED 
AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

In  the  Mechanical  Science  Section  of  tho 
British  Association  Meeting  at  Birmingham, 
Mr.  W.  Sbeiford,  C.E,  and  Mr.  A.  U.  Shield’ 
C.E.,  contributed  a paper  upon  “ Some  Points 
for  the  Consideration  of  English  Engineers  with 
Reference  to  the  Design  of  Girder  Bridges.” 
The  writers  affirmed  that  a general  comparison 
of  English,  German,  and  American  bridges,  with 
especial  reference  to  tho  class  of  work  adapted 
to  newly-developed  countries,  afforded  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  examination  of  tlie  English 
practice.  This  examination  w’as  limited  in  the 
paper  to  bridges  of  moderate  span,  which,  on 
account  of  their  number,  were  of  greater 
economic  importance.  The  results  of  a com- 
parison of  typical  designs  for  bridges  of  140  ft. 
span  were  given,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
difference  between  the  weight  of  good  designs 
of  the  same  depth  was  comparatively  small, 
while  the  principle  that  economy  was  obtained 
by  mcreasing  tho  depth  obtained  to  an  extent 
wliioh,  if  recognised  iu  theory  by  English 
engineers,  had  not  hitherto  found  general 
expression  in  their  practice.  This  was,  how- 
ever, partly  due  to  external  conditions,  and  it 
did  not  appear  that  there  were  essential  national 
errors  or  prejudices  in  design  which  were  likely 
to  place  English  engineers  at  a disadvantage  in 
colonial  work.  The  difference  between  the 
position  of  the  designer  in  America  and  England 
was  investigated,  with  the  result  that,  while  the 
advantages  of  the  English  system  in  the  interest 
of  security  were  admitted,  it  was  found  to  be 
attended  with  disadvantages  with  respect  to 
economy,  for  which  the  publication  of  details  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  different  methods  of 
construction  and  the  Adoption  of  standard  sec- 
tions for  rolled  iron  were  suggested  as  partial 
remedies.  The  scientific  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  engineering  called  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  rules  which  determined 
fixed  limits  of  working  stress  unless  they  could 
be  brought  into  conformity  with  modern  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  materials  and  the 
laws  of  construction.  Tho  objections  to  their 
abolition,  although  it  would  open  the  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  to  private  enterprise,  were 
pointed  out,  and  the  construction  of  new  rules 
was  suggested;  sneh  rules,  while  preserving 
the  freedom  of  the  engineer  in  the  choice 
of  design  and  material,  and  leaving  to  him 
the  estimation  of  all  those  effects  of  loading  a 
structure  which  were  capable  of  determination 
by^  known  methods,  should  determine  for  his 
guidance  by  coefficients  of  safety  the  provision 
to  be  made  separately  for  each  of  the  effects 
which  were  usually  understood  to  be  covered  by 
an  arbitrary  factor  of  safety.  It  was  suggested 


that  the  construction  of  such,  rules  would  be 
more  worthy  of  the  professional  attainments  of 
English  engineers,  and  would  be  designed  to 
raise  the  standard  of  professional  knowledge  by 
avoiding  the  use  of  fixed  coefficients  of  which 
tho  origin  aud  scope  were  not  known  to  the 
user,  and  to  encourage  good  workmanship  and 
the  use  of  materials  of  a high  class  by  varying 
the  working  stress  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  materials  employed.  The  revival  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1817,  to  effect  for  wrought 
iron  and  steel  what  was  then  done  for  cast  iron 
was  indicated  as  the  best  niRans  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  data  for  the  construction  of  rules 
with  these  objects. 

A paper,  written  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Macdonald,  upon  “ Louisville  and  New  Albany 
Bridge,”  was  next  read.  The  paper  dealt  mainly 
with  the  novel  feature.?  in  the  superstructure 
of  this  cantilever  bridge,  recently  built  over 
the  Ohio  River. 

Mr.  W.  Anderson  opened  the  discussion  by 
remarking  that,  in  his  opinion,  English  bridge- 
builders  were  handicapped  by  not  having  any 
standard  form  to  work  to,  and  he  suggested 
that  something  of  the  kind  should  be  provided. 
It  was  also  important  that  her  Slajesty’s  in- 
spectors should  fix  a low  limit  of  stress  for 
girders  made  of  steel. 

Professor  R.  H.  Smyth  (Professor  of  Engi- 
neering at  Mason’s  College)  spoke  of  the 
difference  between  pin-joint  and  riveted-joiut 
structures.  Every  one,  he  said,  must  at  once 
concede  greater  facility  for  constructiou  for 
pin-joints.  If  a bridge  had  to  be  erected  in 
Germany,  France,  or  England,  facility  of  con- 
struction was  not  of  such  great  importauce  as 
when  it  was  to  be  erected  in  more  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  must  bo  taken 
into  account  in  any  comparison  between  the  two 
systems. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Head  said  ho  thought  the 
papers  were  of  a useful  character.  In  times  like 
tho  present,  when  they  were  suffering  from  tho 
badness  of  the  times,  there  -was  matter  for 
serious  reflection.  He  had  often  thought  that 
a great  deal  more  might  be  done  by  engineers 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  experience  which 
was  to  be  got  from  contractors  in  their  own 
workshops.  Their  greatest  constructive  expe- 
rience and  mechanical  inventions  had  to  a large 
extent  grown  up  in  the  workshops  throughout 
the  country  far  more  than  iu  Great  George- 
street  or  any  other  street  in  London.  This 
ought  to  be  recognised,  and  more  ought  to  bo 
done  to  encourage  contractors  and  manu- 
facturers and  others  to  give  engineers  the  full 
benefit  of  their  experience  and  knowledge.  Tho 
plan  of  asking  contractors  to  give  designs  as 
well  as  tenders  might  be  carried  to  the  materials 
of  which  the  things  required  wore  made.  Ho 
did  not  see  why  the  makers  of  materials  should 
not  be  asked  to  state  what  testa  they  would 
guarantee. 

Sir  Frodk.  Bramwell  did  not  agree  with  the 
last  speaker  that  manufacturers  should  be  asked 
to  state  what  they  would  supply  rather  than  be 
asked  to  conform  to  specification.  The  require- 
ments of  the  engineer  being  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  easy  production  of  the  manu- 
facturer was  one  of  the  best  means  of  ensuring 
improvements  in  manufactures.  He  knew  wha't 
the  tests  for  steel  for  guns  were  at  the  outset, 
and  he  knew  how  they  had  been  greatly  varied. 
The  variations  had  beeu  largely  due  to  certain 
conditions  which  the  manufacturers  had  had 
forced  upon  them.  The  French  wero  able  to 
make  a steel  projectile  which  had  accomplished 
iu  England  that  which  no  English  projectile  had 
accomplished.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Head’s  suggestion,  if  carried  out,  would 
have  the  result  of  leaving  them  verj'  much  in 
a state  of  stagnation  instead  of  in  a state  of 
progress. 

Mr.  Bayley  Marshall  suggested  that,  instead 
of  placing  the  factor  of  safety  on  tho  limit 
stress  of  any  material,  they  should  have  a factor 
of  safety  which  depended  on  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  material.  The  means  of  estimating  the 
elastic  limit  were  now  much  easier  than  for- 
merly. It  would  also  be  well  for  engineers  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  area 
at  the  point  of  fracture,  which  was  still  a vexed 
question  with  many  manufacturers. 

Mr.  0.  Reichenbach  followed  with  a paper 
on  “Freezing  as  an  Aid  to  the  Sinking  of 
Foundations.”  The  method  of  freezing  the 
ground  in  sinking  foundations  was,  he  said, 
patented  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  F.  Poetscb,  a 
well  having  been  sunk  in  this  manner  as  early 
as  1862.  It  consisted  in  freezing  the  water 
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contained  in  the  ground,  and  thus  providing  a 
■water-tight  lining,  which  enabled  tho  necessary 
excavations  to  be  carried  out  without  difficulty. 

The  paper  gave  an  account  of  the  manner^  in 
which  tho  process  was  carried  out,  by  passing 
a freezing  liquid  down  numerous  boreholes 
BiUTonnding  the  ground  to  be  excavated.  After 
the  freezing  had  been  effected,  the  excavations 
were  commenced,  and  secured  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  the  space  between  the  lining  and  the 
excavation  being  filled  'Vr'ith  charcoal,  &c.,  to 
prevent  setting  fast  by  freezing.  The  system 
was  readily  applicable  in  bridge  construction, 
and  would  at  times  obviate  the  necessity  of 
using  very  large  spans.  Calculatum  showed 
that,  to  take  an  imaginary  case,  the  freezing  of 
the  ground  to  sink  a pier  60  metres  below 
water  level,  and  -10  metres  below  the  river  bed, 
and  having  a base  IS  mHres  by  8 metres,  would 
occupy  2,250  hours,  and  require  a cooling  effect 
equivalent  to  2,230  cubic  mtJtres  (or  tons 
approximately)  of  ice.  Abont  2,900  cubic 
metres  of  ground  would  be  frozen  in  the 
operation.  ,r  . t .. 

"TbeLafitte  Process  of  Welding  Metals 
was  dealt  with  in  a paper  by  Mr.  W.  Anderson, 

Professor  Benton  read  a paper  (before  tho 
Geological  Section)  on  " The  Surface  Sub- 
sidences caused  by  Coal-mining.”  Ho  pointed 
out  that  it  is  obviously  impossible,  -with 
tho  annual  output  in  Great  Britain  of  about 
160,000,000  tons  of  coal,  to  avoid  surface  sub- 
sidence. This  subsidence  might  be  perma- 
nently injurious  to  the  agriculturist  by  destroy- 
ing tho  drainage  of  his  land,  or  even  submerging 
it  for  a great  part  of  the  year  under  tho  over- 
flow of  the  neighbouring  streams  or  rivers. 
Again,  tho  subsidence  might  cause  permanent 
injury  to  buildings  by  destroying  their  vcrti- 
cality.  These  damages  might  result  not  only 
from  tho  removal  of  the  subjacent  mineral,  but 
also  from  the  removal  of  the  adjacent  mineral. 
The  common  law  of  the  country  provided  that 
if  the  coal-owner  should  so  use  bis  property  as 
to  damage  his  neighbour’s  surface  property  he 
should  fully  compensate  that  damage ; and  it 
generally  happened  that  the  real  damage  was 
quadrupled  in  the  compenaatioii.  In  order  to 
avoid  such  damage,  direct  and  lateral  support 
was  given  to  the  surface  by  leaving  considerable 
areas  of  coal  unwrougbt.  A small  building, 
standing  on  an  area  of  twenty  yards,  might 
require  for  its  support  a pillar  of  coal  of  300 
yards  square,  and  0 ft.  thick,  weighing  about 
180,000  tons.  This  weight  of  coal  would  pro- 
vide lateral  support  from  one  seam  only.  In 
working  four  other  seams  of  similar  depth  and 
thickness  near  the  same  building  a total  weight 
of  more  than  720,000  tons  of  coal  might  be  left 
un-wronght.  If  it  were  borne  in  mind  that  there 
were  between  2,000  and  3,000  distinct  colliery 
enterprises  in  this  country,  it  might  be  safely 
inferred  that  much  coal  was  annually  left 
unwrought  for  the  lateral  su]iport  of  the 
surface.  This  coal  was  sacrificecl  for  ever, 
and  -vs-as  a loss  to  the  owner  and  lessee 
of  the  colliery,  and  also  to  tho  nation. 
Having  pointed  out  the  arithmetical  principles 
upon  which  an  economic  support  might  be 
given  to  an  undermined  surface,  Professor 
Benton  suggested  that  some  alteration  was 
needed  in  the  common  law  with  regard  to  the 
matter,  for  the  sake  alike  of  equity  and 
of  economy, — equity  because  both  mineral  and 
building  property  should  have  etjual  protection, 
whereas  at  present  the  mineral  interests  were 
sacrificed  for  the  protection  of  building  interests. 
This  preferential  protection  was,  moreover, 
abused  in  a variety  of  ways.  For  instance,  all 
fractures  of  buildings  duo  to  defects  in  founda- 
tion and  construction  were  attributed  to  mining 
operations  in  the  locality.  No  compensation 
was  allowed  to  the  mineowner  for  mineral  loft 
for  lateral  support.  A better  plan  would  be 
that  the  mineowner  slionld  give  notice  to  tho 
owner  of  the  building  thac  tho  latter  should  put 
iron  bands  round  the  structore  during  the 
subsidence,  and  that  the  actual  damage  should 
afterwards  be  assessed  by  tho  Crown.  Thus 
buildings  would  be  saved,  their  owners  compen- 
sated, and  the  nation  enriched  to  the  extent  of 
the  mineral  rescued. 

Professor  Hull  said  that  any  proposal  which 
tended  to  economise  coal  at  this  day  should 
receive  tho  most  careful  consideration.  Our 
coalfields  were  being  very  rapidly  exhausted. 
Mining  enterprise  was  being  accompanied  with 
contiunally  increasing  expense,  and  in  the 
Midland  Counties  very  large  quantities  of  coal 
were  destroyed  by  being  reserved  for  such  pur- 


poses as  Professor  Benton  had  referred  to. 
Therefore  be  thought  that  the  public,  as  well  as 
the  mining  interest,  should  welcome  any  pro- 
posal which  tended  to  lessen  the  amount  of  coal 
that  was  absolutely  left  in  the  mine,  and  which 
conld  not  afterwards  be  recovered,  or,  if  it 
was  recovered,  which  could  only  be  got  in  a 
very  damaged  condition,  and  with  increased 
cost. 

A paper  on  The  Manufacture  of  Metal 
Tubes,”  by  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  of  Glasgow, 
was  read  (in  the  Mechanical  Science  Section) 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Heaton.  The  paper  described 
a process  for  making  metal  tubes  in  which 
a principle  of  the  law  relating  ^ to  the 
frictional  surface-contact  of  solid  bodies  being 
moved  over  each  other  is  employed,  not  gene- 
rally known  as  a mechanical  means  of  doing 
work.  The  process  has  been  in  use  for  about 
six  years  in  several  of  the  larger  tube  manu- 
factories in  this  country,  for  making  iron  and 
steel  welded  tubes,  and,  as  the  author  claimed, 
has  had  considerable  advantages  over  processes 
for  the  same  purpose  previously  in  use. 
Recently  it  was  introduced  in  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Ralph  Heaton  & Sons,  of  Birmingham, 
and  adapted  to  the  -manufacture  of  seamless 
copper  tubes.  The  principle  employed  is  one 
by  which  the  friction  of  bodies  in  contact,  which 
are  being  moved  over  each  other  in  one  direc- 
tion, can  be  greatly  reduced.  As  it  is  applied 
to  tube  mandrels  the  resistance  to  a bulb 
mandrel  being  passed  straightforward  through 
a tube  can  be  reduced  to  about  one-sixtietli  by 
revolving  it.  Most  saving  in  power  seems  to  be 
effected  when  the  cross  motion  is  about  equal 
to  the  longitudinal  traverse.  The  result  of  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  making  of 
cold-drawn  tubes  is  that  they  can  be  made  at 
less  coat  than  by  any  mode  of  casting  them. 
The  paper  went  on  to  describe  in  detail  the 
process  of  making  the  tubes  iu  accordance  with 
the  principle  referred  to.  A number  of  tubes 
in  various  stages  of  manufacture  were  exhibited 
to  the  audience.  Described  briefly,  the  process 
is  as  follows: — Round  bars  or  ‘'billets”  of 
metal  are  fixed  firmly  in  a matrix.  The  “ billet” 
is  then  pierced  to  the  required  diameter  by  the 
mandrel  which  revolves,  and  is  pressed  forward 
with  great  force.  This  is  accomplished  without 
taking  any  metal  out  of  the  “ billet,”  the  metal 
being  laved  or  spun  aside  by  tbe  mandrel  as  it 
forces  its  way  through.  This  necessarily 
elongates  the  metal,  and  at  one  thrust  a 
“billet,”  2 ft.  3 in.  long,  is  transformed  into  a 
“shell  tube”  4 ft.  long.  In  this  state  the 
shell  may  be  taken  to  the  ordinary  draw- 
benches,  and  finished  into  tubes  of  required 
diameter. 

The  President  of  the  Section  (Sir  James  N. 
Douglass)  spoke  very  highly  of  the  paper,  and 
described  the  invention  as  of  great  value,  both 
from  an  economical  and  mechanical  point  of 
view. 

Several  practical  mechanicians  also  spoke 
highly  of  the  invention. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Mill  read,  in  the  Geographical 
Section,  a paper  on  “River  Entraucos."  He 
said  that  the  want  of  a proper  geographical 
definition  of  a river  led  to  considerable 
difficulty  in  some  cases,  when  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  know  exactly  where  the  river 
ended  and  the  sea  began.  That  definition 
might  be  supplied  by  considering  tbe  physical 
conditions  of  the  water.  A preliminary  classi- 
fication of  river  entrances  divided  them  into 
those  connected  with  inland  seas,  e.j.,  the 
Caspian ; those  connected  with  tideless  enclosed 
seas,  e.ff.,  the  Mediterranean;  those  connected 
with  tidal  seas.  River  entrances  of  the  third 
kind  were  of  most  interest  in  this  country.  _ A 
typical  river  system  of  the  third  class  comprised 
a river  gradually  widening  and  deepening  as  it 
merged  into  a funnel-shaped  sea  inlet.  Some 
rivers  had  no  firth,  others  had  neither  firth  nor 
estuary ; the  size,  position,  and  character  of 
each  region  depending  on  the  ratio  between  the 
volume  and  velocity  of  fresh  water  in  tho  river 
to  tbe  size  and  configuration  of  the  sea-inlet 
into  which  it  fell,  and  also  to  some  extent  on  the 
weather  and  on  tides.  The  only  British  river- 
system  which  had  been  pretty  fully  investigated 
physically  was  that  of  the  Forth.  The  Clyde, 
Tay,  and  Spey  had  been  examined  in  a pre- 
liminary manner  ; and  the  Thames,  the  Bristol 
Channel,  the  Wash,  and  the  mouths  of  tho 
Mersey,  Ribble,  Humber,  and  Shannon  were 
worthy  of  special  study.  The  observations 
required  in  such  researches  as  carried  on  by  the 
Scottish  Marine  Survey  were  temperature  at 
surface,  bottom,  and  intermediate  depths ; den- 


sity of  the  water  as  a measure  of  salinity  at 

tho  same  places;  amount  of  suspended  matter 
and  transparency;  and  alkalinity  as  a measure 
of  dissolved  calcium  carbonate. 

Dr.  Mill  also  read  a short  paper  on  “ Con- 
figuration of  the  Clyde  Water  System,”  in 
which  ho  gave  a topographical  description  of 
the  natural  divisions  of  the  district,  and  of  the  '■ 
true  relations  in  it  of  land  and  water. 

General  F.  H.  Rundall,  C.S.I.,  R.E.,  read  a 
paper  (in  the  same  section)  on  “ The  River 
Systems  of  Sooth  India.”  He  gave  an.  account 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  peninsula, 
describing  its  several  mountain  ranges  and 
plateaux,  its  general  meteorological  pheno- 
mena, and  tbe  effect  which  its  peculiar  _ con- 
figuration had  on  tbe  quantity  of  rainfall 
and- its,  distribution,  and  then  enumerated  the 
principaV'river  basins  which  served  to  carry 
off  the  rainfall,  distinguishing  them  in  their 
respective  types,  indicating  their  relative 
positions,  specifying  their  respective  tributaries, 
and  detailing  particulars  as  to  their  areas,  length 
of  course,  prevailing  geological  formation,  and 
special  characteristics.  After  explaining  that 
the  four  great  delta  river  systems  occupied 
about  five-sixths  of  tho  eastern  drainage  area, 
General  Rundall  entered  on  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  those  rivers  throughout  their  respective 
courses,  the  phenomena  attending  their  floods, 
the  measures  adopted  for  keeping  them  under 
control  in  the  lower  or  deltaic  portions,  tho 
character  of  tho  estuaries,  the  formation  of  the 
delta,  and  the  great  systems  of  irrigation  and 
navigation  which  had  been  constructed  therein. 

In  conclusion,  he  noticed  tbe  value  of  water  in 
India  generally,  and  in  South  India  particularly, 
both  fur  irrigation  and  navigation  purposes,  and 
enumerated  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Indian  Government  for  the  pro- 
motion of  such  works,  giving  an  outline  of  what 
bad  already  been  accomplished,  and  of  what 
still  remained  to  be  done. 

General  Sir  Henry  Thuillier  commended  tbe 
paper  of  General  Randall  to  all  interested  in 
the  geography  of  India,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  by  the  Section  that  tho  Royal 
Geographical  Society  should  be  asked  to  publish 
the  paper  in  their  Proceedings. 

A paper  by  Mr.  F.  de  Lessepa,  on  “ The 
Panama  Canal,”  was  read  in  the  Geographical 
Section  by  Mr.  A.  S.  White.  The  aiitlior 
glanced  briefly  at  the  geographical  features 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  then  referred 
to  the  apparent  necessity  of  a means  of 
communication  between  tho  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  He  mentioned  some  of  the  projects 
which  were  entertained  from  tbe  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  geography  of 
tho  isthmus  was  only  imperfectly  known,  to  the 
year  1875,  when,  at  the  Geographical  Congress 
in  Paris,  it  was  decided  to  begin  entirely  anew 
a study  of  the  isthmus,  and  of  the  various  plans 
for  creating  a way  of  communication  from 
ocean  toocean.  As  a result  of  that  Conference 
two  naval  officers,  MM.  Reclus  and  Wyse,  weie 
despatched  to  make  a survey  and  draw  up  a 
report.  After  three  years’  incessant  labour 
they  returned  to  Paris.  A new  Congress  met 
iu  1879,  and  decided  by  a majority  of  seventy- 
eight  that  the  canal  should  be  constructed 
between  Aspiuwall  and  Panama,  without  tunnels  i 
or  locks,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  route  of 
the  new  waterway  would  be  from  the  east  side 
of  Limon  Bay,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  then  by  ’ 
the  valley  of  the  Chargres  and  Rio  Grande,  , 
towards  tho  Bay  of  Panama,  joining  tbe  Pacific 
near  the  islands  Naos  and  Glauienca.  Its  entire 
length  would  be  seventy-three  kilometres,  or  , 
forty-five  miles,  and  it  would  be  constructed  I 
like  the  Suez  Canal,  without  any  obstructions. 
On  tbe  Pacific  coast,  however,  a tidal  lock  would 
be  built,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  tides. 
The  average  depth  of  the  canal  would  be  nine 
metres  below  the  main  level  of  the  ocean.  A ' 
dam  would  be  constructed  at  Gambor  to  regu- 
late the  waters  of  the  Charges.  M.  de  Lesseps 
anticipated  no  difficulties  in  catting  the  canal.  ■ 
Two  ports  would  be  created,  one  at  Aspiuwall  i 
or  Colon,  and  the  other  at  Panama.  The  former 
was  nearly  completed,  and  tho  latter  presented  i 
no  difficulties.  In  tho  work  of  the  canal  from 
15,000  to  20,000  workmen  were  engaged,  and 
M.  de  Lesseps  believed  that  it  would  be  finished 
by  the  end  of  1889.  He  then  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  canal 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that  vessels  aggregating 
ten  millions  of  tonnage  would  pass  through  the 
canal,  paying  does  at  tbe  rate  of  15  francs  per 
ton. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Ix  tbo  Section  of  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics,  at  the  British  Association  meeting, 
Birmingham,  Sir  Philip  Magnus  read  a paper 
on  “Manual  Training,”  a subject  which,  he 
said,  had  been  carefully  considered  by  a 
committee  appointed  to  continue  inquiries 
relating  to  the  teaching  of  science  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  They  had  reported  to  the 
Council  of  the  Association  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  make  representations  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  suggested  that  the 
encouragement  for  the  teaching  of  handicraft 
work  might  take  the  form  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  so  that 
the  use  of  tools  in  boys’  schools  might  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  practical  cookery  in 
girls’  schools.  It  could  not  be  too  often  repeated 
that  the  object  of  workshop  pi-actice,  as  a part 
of  general  education,  was  not  to  teach  a boy  a 
trade,  but  to  develop  Lis  faculties,  and  give  him 
manual  skill,  and  to  familiarise  the  pupil  with 
the  properties  of  such  common  substances  as 
wood  and  iron,  to  teach  the  hand  and  eye  to 
work  in  unison,  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  exact 
measurement,  and  to  enable  him,  by  the  use  of 
tools,  to  produce  actual  things  from  drawings 
that  represented  them.  Sir  Philip  pointed  oat 
the  collateral  instruction  that  could  be  given  in 
connexion  with  the  teaching  of  handicrafts, 
and  showed  that  while  the  faculties  of  the 
children  were  being  usefully  exercised,  and  the 
area  of  their  knowledge  was  being  extended, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  acquiring  manual 
skill  which  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  to  them 
jn  every  trade.  Experiments  of  introducing 
workshops  in  elementary  schools  had  been 
tried  ia  this  country,  with  results  sufficiently  en- 
couraging to  justify  the  extension  of  thesystem; 
and  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States 
much  was  done  in  technical  teachint^.  An  en- 
thusiasm was  spreading  among  Americans  in 
favour  of  workshop  instructiou,  which  was 
likely  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
industrial  progress  of  that  eminently  practical 
and  inventive  people.  As  a general  rule,  Sir 
Philip  Magnus  suggested  that  children  should 
be  required  to  have  passed  the  fifth  standard 
before  being  admitted  into  the  workshop.  He 
estimated  that  not  more  than  30,000  bovs 
would  be  ready  to  receive  workshop  instruction 
in  this  country,  and  the  additional  Government 
grants  might  be5,000i.  For  this  comparatively 
small  expenditure  about  30,000  boys  might  be 
annually  sent  out  into  the  world  from  elemen- 
tary schools  with  practical  skill  at  their  finger 
ends,  and  imbued  with  an  aptitude  and  taste 
for  the  real  work  of  their  life.  The  importance 
of  practical  teaching,  of  studying  things  before 
words,  had  been  many  times  urged,  but  as  jet, 
such  had  been  the  inertia  of  school  autliorities 
and  teachers,  and  such  the  force  of  tradition, 
that  we  were  only  now  beginning  to  employ  the 
methods  of  instruction  that  had  been  reached 
for  j-ears  by  the  most  eminent  educational 
reformers.  It  was  hoped  that  the  committee  of 
the  Association  would  persevere  in  the  repre- 
sentations it  bad  already  made  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  and  that  the  labours  of  the  Royal 
Commission  might  result  in  making  our  ele- 
mentary school  teaching  more  practical,  less 
verbal,  and  less  mechanical.  They  asked  that 
in  the  new  Code  it  might  bo  provided — (1) 
that  the  subject  bo  duly  recognised,  so  that  no 
part  of  the  attendance  grant  be  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  the  time  devoted  to  ibj  (2)  that 
Kehoiil  Boards  be  empowered  to  erect  and  equip 
workshops  in  or  near  elementary  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  children  who  had  passed  the 
fifth  or  qualifying  standard  j (3)  that  grants 
bo  paid  by  the  Government  on  the  number  of 
children  receiving  instruction  and  making  the 
required  number  of  attendances. 

Mr.  W.  Ripper  read  a paper  on  “Technical 
Inslruction  in  Elementary  Schools.”  Experi- 
mental science  was  almost  unknown  in  our 
eehoola,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  children 
went  out  into  the  workshops  and  factories 
crammed  with  information  about  moods  and 
tenses,  but  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  which  would  enable  them  to 
reason  intelligently  upon  the  physical  facts  and 
; phenomena  by  which  they  would  be  continually 
surrounded.  Systematic  science  instruction 
was  being  given  in  the  Board  schools  of  Bir- 
j luiLgham  and  Liverpool,  and  with  excellent 
■results.  The  children  were  interested  in  their 
[school  work;  they  acquired  information  which 
no  amount  of  mere  book-reading  would  give 
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them  ; and  the  advantage  of  such,  instruction 
would  be  reaped,  not  by  the  children  alone,  but 
by  the  whole  community.  The  idea  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  had  been  that  education 
was  going  to  save  their  children  from  bard 
work,  and  the  present  system  of  instruction  was 
still  in  danger  of  encouraging  this  notion,  and 
of  creating  habits  and  tastes  which  may  unfit 
the  mind  for  the  work  before  it,  instead  of 
fitting  and  aiding  it.  There  could  be  no  greater 
fallacy  than  to  imagine  that  any  boy  was 
too  good  for  the  workshop.  The  workshop 
urgently  needed  these  very  boys,  and  if  the 
public  elementary  school  was  not  helping  to 
enlist  its  best  talent  on  the  side  of  skilled 
labour,  we  were  not  on  the  right  course.  A 
more  practical  system  of  instruction  was 
destined  to  grow  and  to  occupy  an  important 
place  monr  educational  methods  of  the  future, 
the  aim  of  which  would  be,  while  sacrificing 
none  of  the  present  advantages,  to  enable  the 
schools  to  render  more  efficient  help  than 
in  the  past,  to  the  nation's  industrial  pro- 
gress. 

The  Rev.  H.  Solly  read  a paper  on  “Tech- 
nical Education,”  in  which  ho  urged  that  the 
apprenticeship  system  having  for  the  most  part 
broken  down,  the  practical  training  of  the 
workshop  must  be  supplemented  by  the  com- 
bined practical  and  scientific  teaching  which 
can  be  given  only  in  the  class-room.  Systematic 
and  scientific  instruction  in  the  principles  which 
underlie  all  manual  industries,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  to  the  material  of 
each  handicraft,  is  essential  for  tliorough 
techuical  training,  and  can  be  given  only  by 
class  teaching,  not  in  the  workshop.  At  present 
it  is  apparently  no  one’s  interest,  nor  legally 
any  one's  duty,  and  certainly  no  one  is  in 
general  qualified  to  give  this  instruction  to 
apprentices  or  youths ; while  it  too  often 
appears  to  be  the  employer’s  interest  to  keep 
tbo^  lads  in  particular  grooves  of  work,  from 
which  they  learn  nothing  but  very  limited 
routine  dexterity.  Other  nations  have  long 
since  acted  on  a wiser  system,  and  we  are 
feeling  the  consequences.  The  remedy  is  to 
secure  systematic  and  thorough  technical 
training  for  the  rising  generation  of  artificers, 
by  returning  to  a regular  system  of  “ indentured 
apprenticeships,”  whereby  the  employers,  if 
they  take  lads  at  all  into  their  workshops,  shall 
be  bound  to  see  that,  they  attend  technical 
training  classes  for  a certain  number  of  hours 
in  the  week  during  the  first  three  years  of 
their  apprenticeship.  The  increased  value  of 
the  services  of_  the  apprentice  during  the 
remainder  of  bis  term,  and  in  some  cases 
money  premiums,  should  recoup  the  em- 
ployer. 

A paper  on  the  “Economic  Value  of  Art  in 
Mannfacture,”  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  was 
read  for  him  in  his  absence.  The  lack  of  beauty 
in  many  English  manufactures  arose  not  so 
much  from  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chaser as  from  the  producer’s  want  of  artistic 
culture.  In  that  case  supply  must  precede 
demand.  Manufacturers  too  often  ignorantly 
regarded  art  as  an  adjunct,  instead  of  an 
essential,  to  their  wares.  Art,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  studied  with  as  much  daily  care  as 
the  other  branches  of  the  manufactory.  Facts 
were  adduced  to  show  that  it  is  only  when  such 
care  had  been  devoted  tliat  the  work  would  live 
and  bo  most  pecuniarily  profitable;  and  the 
attention  which  on  former  times  was  given  in 
this  direction  was  contrasted  with  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  thought  now,  in  several 
instances,  devoted  thereto.  Artistic  manu- 
factures might  be  advanced  : (1)  By  the  en- 
couragement of  all  hand  manufactures  and 
decoration ; (2)  by  counteracting  the  appa- 
rently natural  tendency  of  machinery  and  other 
inventions  to  vulgarise  art  by  the  inordinate 
use  of  ornament  of  a poor  character;  and  (3) 
by  making  the  training  of  the  eye  and  (by  the 
use  of  tools)  of  the  hand  an  essential  part 
of  education  from  the  beginning  of  school 
life. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Fellows, 
Mr.  G.  Hurst,  Mr.  W.  Botley,  Mr.  Spratling,  and 
Dr.  Gladstone  took  part,  and  objection  was  ex- 
pressed by  some  speakers  to  any  increased  grant 
for  purposes  of  technical  education. 

Sir  P.  Magnus,  in  replying,  said  liaviug  regard 
to  the  system,  of  elementary  education  they  had 
adopted,  unless  the  Government  took  up  the 
subject  of  manual  training  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  dealt  with.  He  had  desired  to  point  out  in 
his  paper  at  how  small  a cost  this  could  be 
done. 


THE  COLOURS  OF  METALS  AND 
ALLOYS. 

In  connexion  with  the  Birmingham  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  on  Saturday  ev’eniog 
last  Professor  W.  C.  Roberts- Austen,  of  the 
Royal  Mint,  delivered,  in  the  Town-hall,  to  a 
very  large  audience  of  working  people,  a lecture 
on  the  “ Colours  of  Metals  and  Alloys.”  Sir  W. 
Dawson,  C.M.G.,  President  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, occupied  the  chair. 

Professor  Roberts-Austen  stated  that  under 
the  title  of  the  lecture  he  intended  to  include 
the  consideration  of  the  principal  facts  con- 
nected with  the  colours  of  inetals  and  alloys, 
whether  natui'al  to  them  or  produced  by  metal- 
lurgical art,  as  well  as  a brief  examination  of 
the  kind  of  influence  which  the  colours  of 
metals  appear  to  have  exerted  on  the  history 
of  chemical  science.  With  reference  to  the 
recognition  of  colours  of  metals  by  the  ancients, 
he  referred  to  the  view  expressed  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  “that  the  starting  point 
is  absolute  blindness  to  colour  in  the  primitive 
man,”  and  he  urged  that,  if  this  bo  true,  it  is 
strange  that  in  the  metal-work  or  fabrics  of 
savage  nations,  the  arrangement  of  such  colours 
as  they  can  obtain  should  be  so  thoroughly 
“ understood,”  and  the  colours  themselves  so 
discriminately  employed.  Allusion  was  then 
made  to  the  ancient  belief  that  the  seven  metals 
known  to  the  early  chemists  were  specially  con- 
nected, as  regards  colour,  with  the  seven 
principal  planets ; to  the  persistence  with 
which  this  belief  survived,  and  to  the  fact  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  not  escape  the  charge  of 
leaning  towards  mysticism  when  he  stated  that 
seven  colours  resulted  from  the  decomposition 
of  light  by  the  prism.  In  relation  to  the 
influence  of  the  colour  of  metals  on  the  history 
of_  science,  it  was  pointed  out  that  from  the 
third  to  the  seventeenth  century  the  colour  of 
gold  appeared  to  haunt  men,  and  induced  the 
alchemists  to  make  the  strangest  sacrifices,  even 
of  life  itself,  in  the  attempt  to  produce  it.  The 
alchemists  were  sustained  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  colour  of  metals  could  be  destroyed  by 
small  traces  of  impurity,  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  argument  of  even  the  “ sceptical 
chemist,”  Robert  Boyle,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  transmutation  of  base  to  precious 
metals  is  possible,  because  he  destroyed  the 
colour  of  gold,  and  believed  that  he  had  de- 
graded gold  to  a base  metal  by  the  addition  of 
a small  quantity  of  a substance  “given  him  by 
a stranger”;  “it  being,”  as  Boyle  said,  “no 
small  thing  to  have  removed  the  bounds  which 
nature  has  industriously  set  to  the  alteration  of 
things.”  In  illustration  of  the  apparent  de- 
gradation of  gold  by  the  presence  of  a small 
quantity  of  certain  other  metals,  Professor 
Roberts-Austen  melted  2001.  of  sovereigns, 
added  a tiny  shot  of  lead,  and  proved  that  the 
bar  into  which  the  nietal  was  cast  was  very 
brittle,  and  entirely  different  in  colour  from  the 
original  gold.  The  dependence  of  the  colours 
of  metals  on  their  physical  state  of  aggrega- 
tion was  then  illustrated  by  some  beautiful 
e.xperiments  with  leaf-gold  and  with  Faraday’s 
finely-divided  gold  of  bright  raby  colour.  The 
lecturer  then  passed  to  the  effect  of  colour  pro- 
duced  by  alloying  metals  by  melting  them 
together.  He  incidentally  said  that  he  had 
many  iuducemeiita  to  speak  abont  brass,  in 
particular  bo  would  have  liked  to  dwell 
upon  the  beauty  of  such  work  as  that  of 
the  great  craftsman  (William  Austen)  who, 
in  1-lGU,  made  the  magnificent  monument 
in  brass  to  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  he  was  glad  to  remember 
that  the  first  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
brass  in  England  had  been  granted  to  W. 
Humphrie,  an  assay-master  of  the  Mint,  and 
a predecessor  in  the  office  he  (Professor 
Roberts-Austen)  was  privileged  to  hold,  but  ho 
did  not,  he  said,  intend  to  say  much  in  Bir- 
mingham of  the  coloured  alloy  of  zinc  and 
copper  which  was  its  staple  industry.  His 
object  was  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  metal- 
workers of  Birmingham  to  the  coloured  allo3'3 
of  copper  with  which  they  were  less  familiar, 
and  he  referred  at  length  to  the  alloys  which 
had  been  used  for  centuries  by  Japanese  art 
metal-workers,  the  images  of  typical  speci- 
mens of  whose  handicraft  were  projected  on  a 
screen.  Special  reference  was  made  to  a large 
plaque  of  copper  inlaid  with  foliage,  which  in 
colour  suggested  tbe  glories  of  a Canadian 
autnmn,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  gold,  antimony,  and  cobalt 
to  metallic  copper  enabled  tbe  Japanese  to 
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sectire  each  beautifnl  shade  of  colour  of  purple, 
golden  browns,  and  reds,  for  which  their  art 
metal-work  is  so  remarkable.  In  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  various  “pickling”  solutions  on 
copper,  Professor  Austen  had  himself  prepared 
a trophy,  7 ft.  high,  of  richly-coloured  leaves. 
Attention  was  then  directed  to  the  singular 
banded  alloy  kno\vn  as  moku-me,  the  raanufac- 
factnre  of  which,  now  almost  abandoned  by 
the  Japanese,  Professor  Austen  is  anxious  to 
see  introduced  into  this  country,  and  he  pro- 
jected on  the  screen  the  image  of  a dagger- 
hilt  of  old  Japanese  native  workmanship,  in 
which,  as  a tour  de  force,  the  artist  has  repro- 
duced the  purple  and  brown  markings  of  a 
“scarlet  runner”  bean.  A brief  reference 
was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  electro-metal- 
lurgist has  at-  command,  in  the  power  of  being 
able  to  deposit  coloured  alloys,  an  equivalent  of 
the  varied  palette  of  the  decorator,  and  admir- 
able specimens  of  coloured  alloys,  deposited 
by  Messrs.  Elkingtou’s  well-known  firm,  were 
exhibited.  It  was  incidentally  stated  that  one 
firm  deposited  annually  six  tons  of  silver  in 
thin  films  which,  if  continuous,  would,  it  had 
been  calculated,  cover  an  area  of  ITO  acres. 
Professor  Roberts- Austen  then  showed  experi- 
mentally, by  projection  on  the  screen,  the 
formation  of  coloured  films  by  heating  lead  in 
air,  and  ho  claimed  that  the  formation  of  a 
coloured  calx  of  lead  by  heating  the  metal  in 
air  had  been  more  frequently  appealed  to 
support  of  various  sets  of  views  than  any  other 
fact  in  the  history  of  science,  from  the  time  of 
Geber  in  the  eighth  century  to  that  of  Priestley 
in  the  eighteenth.  This  experiment  was  of 
special  interest  to  Birmingham,  because,  per- 
formed in  a rougher  way,  it  had  directly  led 
Priestley  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  and  had 
removed  his  doubts  as  to  the  aerial  source  of 
the  oxygen  he  obtained  from  other  substances 
Professor  Roberts- Austen  concluded  with  i 
sentence  from  Mr.  Ruskin’a  “Modern  Painters’ 
as  to  the  right  enjoyment  of  colour,  and  with 
a plea  for  the  more  careful  study  and  extended 
adoption  of  coloured  metals  and  alloys  in 
objects  intended  for  daily  use,  and  for  the 
restricted  employment  of  gold  and  silver  to 
their  legitimate  purpose  of  enriching  metallic 
ornament. 


THE  TRADES’  UNION  CONGRESS. 

The  nineteenth  annual  Trades’  Union  Con- 
gress was  commenced  on  Monday  last  at  Hull. 
The  retiring  President  (Mr.  Maudsley)  received 
the  delegates,  who  were  also  formally  welcomed 
to  the  town  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Biggs,  the  Sheriff  of 
Hull  (acting  for  the  Mayor,  who  was  absent 
through  indisposition. 

Mr.  Maudsley,  in  addressing  the  Congress, 
said,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  labour 
market,  that  affairs  were  about  in  the  same 
state  as  at  the  close  of  the  last  Congress  held 
at  Southport.  Seeing  that  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the  popula- 
tion, was  as  great  as  ever,  they  ought  to  address 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  some  remedy 
for  the  great  lack  of  employment  now  existing, 
lu  his  opinion,  working  men  were  at  the  present 
time  working  too  many  hours, — not  that  they 
were  producing  too  much,  but  that  the  produc- 
tion was  by  the  hands  of  too  few  people.  They 
could  not  have  too  much  production,  but  the 
result  of  the  present  system  was  that  many 
men,  being  excluded  from  a share  of  the  labour 
iu  the  market,  were  unable  to  purchase  their 
share  in  the  produce  of  the  world.  Too  few 
people  were  in  the  position  of  producers.  If 
the  many  people  could  not  purchase  the  pro- 
ducts of  those  at  work,  they  became  a double 
drag  upon  the  employed,  as  well  as  unable  to 
secure  that  self-respect  due  to  British  workmen. 
Having  stated  that  the  Congress  was  willing  to 
assist  struggling  trade  unions,  and  to  help 
respectable  workpeople  to  form  labour  unions, 
he  said  that,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
labour  market,  the  present  Congress  was  the 
most  important  held  since  the  first  held  in 
ISGft.  Ho  had  the  honour  of  being  present  at 
the  recent  International  Trade  Congress  in 
Paris,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  the  revolu- 
tionary ideas  formerly  somewhat  prevalent  were 
giving  place  to  trades-unionist  ideas.  The 
younger  class  of  French  artisans  were  forming 
organisations  on  the  British  system,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  united  action  on  the  part 
of  European  workmen  was  now  nearer  at  hand 
than  before. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : — Presi- 
dent, Mr.  F.  Maddison,  Hull;  vice  president, 


Mr.  J.  Judge,  Leeds;  secretary  of  Congress, 
Mr.  K.  G.  Wilkinson,  Hull  ; auditors,  Mr. 
Elvidge,  Hull,  and  Mr.  Pickard,  M.P.,  Barnsley. 
Standing  Orders  Committee  : Messrs.  J.  Wilson, 
Durham;  J.  Battersby,  Glasgow;  J.  Swift,  T. 

R.  Threlfall,  Southport;  and  C.  J.  Drummond, 
London. 

Mr.  George  Shipton,  secretary  pro.  tem.  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  presented  its 
annual  report.  In  this  the  committee  regretted 
that,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  political  vicis- 
situdes of  the  past  year,  they  were  unable  to 
place  before  tbe  Congress  that  record  of  Parlia- 
mentary successes  which,  under  more  placid 
conditions,  might  have  been  possible.  Work- 
people had  been  pressed  by  difficulties  on  all 
sides.  Tbe  continued  depression  in  almost 
every  industry  had  had  its  serious  effect  in 
reducing  their  funds,  testing  seriously  the 
allegiance  of  members,  as  well  as  the  solidity 
of  their  organisations.  It  might,  however,  be 
truly  said  that  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
tbe  trial  bad  tbe  self-reliance  and  value  of  tbe 
institutions  been  demonstrated.  Tbe  committee 
proceeded  to  state  wbat  had  been  done  in 
relation  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last 
Congress.  First,  with  respect  to  the  Em- 
plovers’  Liability  Act,  which  would  lapse 
in  *1887,  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  had  presented 
a report  which  contained  very  valuable, 
although  probably  inadequate,  recommenda- 
tions as  to  wbat  tbe  future  Employers’  Liability 
Act  should  be.  It  was  satisfactory  to  note 
their  resolution  that  the  Act  should,  with  its 
amendments,  be  permanent.  The  committee 
urged  the  expediency  of  reintroducing  Mr. 
Burt’s  Bill  to  prevent  workmen  contracting 
out  of  the  Act.  They  regarded  it  as  an  im- 
perative duty  to  call,  through  the  Congress, 
the  attention  of  the  industrial  population  of 
the  country  to  the  great  benefits  they  had  in 
so  many  cases  derived  from  this  one  measure. 
In  the  first  instance  there  had  been  great 
caution  exercised  by  employers  in  consequence 
of  responsibility,  and  this  had  resulted  in 
greater  protection  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
those  they  employed.  The  number  of  cases 
tried  in  County  Courts  during  the  five  years 
1881-5  had  been  882,  and  the  amount  awarded 
31,362L  Tbe  number  of  cases  removed  to 
higher  courts  was  twenty-one,  and  the  number 
of  cases  settled  out  of  court  2-19.  In  regard  to 
factory  and  workshops  inspectors,  it  was  re- 
marked that,  should  the  expediency  of  working- 
men appointments  not  receive  due  attention, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
strongest  pressure  in  the  right  quarter 
in  order  that  the  law  might  be  made  a living 
reality,  and  not  a dead  enactment.  The 
resolution  requesting  the  committee  to  induce 
tbe  Government  to  make  eight  hours  the 
maximum  working  day  in  all  their  departments 
and  workshops  had  received  the  best  attention 
of  the  committee.  Tbe  immediate  realisation 
of  this  request,  however,  they  found  would  he 
hopeless.  The  whole  question  was  involved  in 
complications.  There  was  no  doubt,  however, 

' that  under  the  present  system  a pernicious  pro- 
cess of  systematic  overtime  was  frequently 
brought  into  operation  in  the  dockyards  and 
arsenals,  and  that  about  every  four  men  em- 
ployed shut  out  by  working  overtime  a fifth, 
who  was  thus  denied  the  opportunity  to  live  by 
bis  industry.  After  expressing  satisfaction  at 
the  recent  appointment  of  workmen  to  the 
magisterial  bench,  the  committee  referred  to 
the  newly  - established  Bureau  of  Labour 
Statistics,  and  congratulated  the  Congress  on 
the  choice  of  Mr.  John  Burnett  as  official  corre- 
spondent. A number  of  other  subjects  were 
referred  to  as  having  occupied  tbe  attention 
of  the  committee,  though  no  progress  was 
chronicled  during  the  past  year.  They  closed 
by  an  expression  of  alarm  that,  owing  to  un- 
limited competition,  nationally  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, intensified  power  of  production,  and 
a rapidly-increasing  population,  the  power  to 
live  by  labour  was  becoming,  under  existing 
conditions,  more  difficult  year  by  year.  Trades’ 
unions  bad  only  begun  their  work.  They  must 
in  future  endeavour  to  bo  equal  to  the  several 
necessities  and  aspirations  of  tbe  workers,  or 
they  would  not  be  exempt  from  the  law  of 
aoperceasion  and  decay  which  attended  even 
empires  when  their  industrial  populations  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  want  and  misery. 

The  reading  of  this  report  having  been  con- 
cluded, tbe  Congress  adjourned. 

On  Tuesday  morning  there  was  a full  at- 
tendance of  delegatee,  who,  it  was  reported, 


numbered  143,  representing  trade  unions  with 
an  aggregate  membership  of  643,000.  Amongst 
them  were  several  female  delegates. 

The  President  (Mr.  F.  Maddison),  in  his 
address,  said  they  were  met  at  a time  when 
thinking  men  of  all  classes  were  looking  into 
the  questions  which  affected  the  well-being  of 
the  people.  Amidst  this  activity  it  was  essential 
that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  should 
have  leaders  able  to  guide  them  into  the  paths 
of  safety  and  prosperity,  and  secure  for  thorn 
those  rights  which  had  too  long  been  withheld. 
In  his  opinion,  nobody  had  such  a claim  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  workers  of  this  country  as  the 
Trades’  Union  Congress.  It  stood  as  the  only 
representative  of  British  Trades  Unions  in  the 
aggregate.  To  perfect  its  mode  of  operation,  and 
make  it  still  more  effective  for  the  good  of  the 
toilers,  were  objects  worthy  of  their  beet 
energies.  He  trusted  that  in  the  future 
the  trades  of  tho  kingdom  might  even  to  a 
greater  extent  ainite  with  the  Congress. 
Splendid  as  had  been  the  records  of  Unionism 
in  tho  past,  and  in  spite  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  its  influence  on  the  skilled  workers  of 
the  country  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  they  must,  nevertheless,  as  candid  men, 
admit  that  tbe  condition  of  the  workers  gene- 
rally was  far  from  satisfactory.  Discontent  was 
general.  Political  economists  might  say  what 
they  liked,  but  it  could  not  be  the  will 
of  Providence  that  the  labourer  should  be 
doomed  to  toil  that  others  might  enjoy  the 
products  of  bis  industry.  He  thought  that 
of  tbe  first  steps  taken  by  the  Con- 


gress should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  eight- 
hours  movement.  While  there  were  large  : 
numbers  of  their  fellow-workmen  unable  to  > 
find  employment,  it  became  them  to  see  whether  ' 
tbe  number  of  hours  worked  could  not  be  so  ) 
shortened  as  to  seenro  them  work.  The  adop-  • 
tion  of  the  eight-hours  system  would  lead  to  > 
the  employment  of  probably  half  a million  i 
more  people.  Additional  employment  would  i 
also  be  available  if  a stop  were  put  to  syste-  • 
matic  overtime.  As  for  foreign  competition,  , 
that  must  be  prevented  by  more  missionary  ; 
work  on  the  Continent  on  the  part  of  English  i 
trades  unions,  and  by  increased  means  of  tech-  ■ 
nical  education  here.  Much  of  tho  existing  ; 
congestion  in  the  labour  market  he  traced  to  . 
the  tendency,  so  marked  of  late  years,  of  our  i 
agricultural  population  to  crowd  into  tho  large  ( 
centres  of  industry,  because  they  could  not  live  t 
in  the  country.  To  remedy  this,  tbe  land  laws  i 
should  be  amended,  if  not  entii-ely  remodelled,  I 
in  tho  direction  of  land  nationalisation.  As  i 
for  emigration,  that  ought  only  to  be  promoted  ( 
if  there  was  a reasonable  prospect  of  the  emi- 
grants benefiting  themselves,  and  not  congest-  • 
ing  the  labour  markets  of  the  colonies.  He  : 
regarded  co-operation  as  a legitimate  develop- 
ment of  trade  unionism,  and  urged  that  every, 
thing  possible  should  be  done  to  encourage  and  : 
establish  the  system.  He  desii'ed  also  to  see  e 
the  federation  of  trades  carried  further,  and  : 
labour  more  directly  represented  in  Parliament.  . 


The  Employers’  Liability  Act. 

J.  S.  Murchie  (Manchester)  moved: 


That  this  Congress  hails  with  satisfaction  the  < 
prospect  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act 
receiving  the  attention  of  Parliament  at  an  ; 
early  date.  It  nevertheless  urges  the  Parlia-  i 
mentary  Committee  to  persevere  with  the  f 


matter  until  a perfectly  satisfactory  measure  is 
secured,  which  must  contain  the  principle  of  ' 


Mr.  Burt’s  Bill,  rendering  any  contract  out  of  • 
the  Act  no  bar  to  action  for  recovery  of  com-  i 
pensation  for  injury.” 

Mr.  W.  Hey  (London  ironfounders),  who 
seconded  the  resolution,  complained  that  em-  : 
ployers,  by  insuring  themselves  against  claims  i 
made  under  the  Act,  lessened  the  motives  for  ; 
carefulness,  and  avoided  the  law  costs  which 
tho  workmen  bad  to  face  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  Holmes  (Leicester)  adduced  reasons  why 
tbe  Act  should  be  made  obligatory. 

Mr.  C.  Bloor  (Burslem)  represented  that  in- 
surance against  tbe  liabilities  of  tbe  Act  was 
unavoidable  in  the  cases  of  small  employers. 

Mr.  Drummond  thought  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  tbe  Congress  might  be  em- 
powered to  afford  workmen  legal  assistance  in 
claims  under  tbe  Act. 

Mr.  Mosses  (Glasgow)  was  opposed  to  the 
Act  being  made  compulsory.  The  number  of 
men  who  had  obtained  compensation  under  it 
was  small  compared  with  tbe  number  who  had 
sued  their  employers,  and  the  comparatively  few 
who  had  actually  obtained  compensation  were 
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little  to  be  envied,  after  the  costs,  delays,  and 
uncertainties  of  the  law.  A well-considered 
scheme  of  insurance,  contributed  to  by  both 
workmen  and  employers,  would  be  much  pre- 
ferable. He  believed  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
accidents  were  attributable  to  the  negligence  of 
the  workmen  themselves. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Pickard,  M.P.  (Barnsley),  pro- 
tested against  this  last  allegation.  While  he 
had  no  objection  to  insurance  schemes  against 
accidents,  he  held  that  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act  should  be  made  compulsory.  If  the  Act 
was  necessary  at  all,  everybody  should  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  It  was  mainly  valuable  in  its 
tendency  to  prevent  accidents,  and  not  for 
the  money,  compensation  it  provided  for  the 
snfferers. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

We  may  have  more  to  note  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  in  our  next. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — Mr.  W.  H.  White’s  letter  in  the  Times 
of  the  30th  ult.  expressed  his  personal  views 
only,  and  was  written  without  the  authority  or 
knowledge  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  G.  AiTcni.sox. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SATURDAY  VISITS. 

The  Architectural  Association  on  Saturday, 
the  3rd  inst.,  made  an  afternoon  visit  to  Kent 
Hatch,  Westerham.  This  house  was  built 
three  years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 

M.  Macartney,  who  met  the  members,  and 
conducted  them  over  the  house. 

The  general  arrangement  consists  of  a long 
corridor  or  gallery,  out  of  which  lead  the  draw- 
ing and  dining  rooms,  the  staircase  being  at  the 
opposite  end  to  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
entrance-hall  in  front  of  the  staircase.  The 
dining-room  is  a very  picturesque  room,  with 
plain  oak  ceiling,  'and  tapestry-covered  walls, 
the  fireplace  being  arranged  in  an  ingle  nook, 
and  one  end  of  the  room  having  a raised  floor, 
with  an  oak  arcade  and  balustrade.  From 
this  raised  platform,  a door  leads  to  the  wine- 
cellar  staircase  and  small  room  at  the  back  syenites  and  the  hornblendic  granites,  owing 
of  the  fireplace.  The  drawing-room  has  a variable  occurrence  of  the  mica.  Some- 

mognificout  view  across  the  Weald  of  Kent,  times  it  is  a very  distinctive  feature  in  the 
The  staircase,  which  is  of  onk,  is  separated  from  rocks,  and  at  others,  is  so  rare  as  to  rank  only 


GATES  AND  TRICYCLES. 

Sin,— I beg  to  make  a suggestion  as  to  gates,  the 
following  out  of  which  would  often  enable  an 
owner  of  house  property  to  let  his  house  in  prefer- 
ence to  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  equal 
advantages  in  othei-  respects. 

So  many  householders  own  tricycles  now  that  a 
wide  gate  has  become  almost  a necessity,  say,  not 
leas  than  45  in.  Room  should  also  be  given  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  side  of  the  house,  in  order  to 
allow  the  tricycle  to  be  taken  into  the  back 
The  Anglo-Ddtchmam. 


Student's  Cxjlumn:. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— XI. 

THE  CHANNEL  l.sLANDS  (CONTINUED). 

Guernsey. 

Sp^HE  quarries  here  wero  first  extensively 
ra  ^ worked  about  fifty  years  ago.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  situated  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  island.  The  stone  obtained  is 
described  by  some  as  being  all  granite,  and  by 
others  as  all  syenite.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
altbongh  syenite  is  quarried,  yet  by  far  the 
greater  quantity  of  stone  raised  is  hornblendic 
granite.  It  is,  however,  of  quite  different 
appearance  from  the  hornblendic  granites  of 
Jersey  or  Leicestershire,  being  either  a dark 
green  or  grey  colour. 

In  examining  a large  collection  of  Guernsey 
stones,  one  is  often  met  with  the  difficulty  of 
discriminating  the  difference  between  the 


the  gallery  by  an  oak  arcade.  On  the  half-span 
}s  the  billiard-room,  with  separate  staircase  to 
the  entrance-hall ; and  on  the  first  floor  are  a 
studio  and  bedrooms.  The  general  treatment 
of  the  elevation,  with  half-timber  work, — the 
timbers  being  of  oak,  and  some  of  the  walls 
weather-tiled, — is  a very  clever  rendering  of 
the  type  of  Kentish  homestead. 

After  leaving  Kent  Hatch  the  church  at 
Westerham  was  visited.  The  whole  of  the 
work  of  the  church  is  Late  Perpendicular,  with 
very  poor  detail.  The  nave  arcades  have  very 
wide  arches  at  tho  east  end,  and  they,  spring- 
ing from  a lower  level  than  the  western  arches, 
have  pushed  tho  columns  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  have  a very  awkward  effect.  There 
are  a few  interesting  monuments  in  the  church, 
one  to  General  Wolfe,  who  was  born  in  Quebec 
House.  This  bouse,  which  is  close  to  the  church, 
and  which  can  be  best  seen  from  tho  church- 
yard, is  a picturesque  mass  of  gables.  The 
interior  was  not  visited. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police-court,  a summons 
was  hoard  before  Mr.  Paget,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  taken 
by  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  District  Surveyor  for 
Hammersmith,  against  Mr.  H.  McCowan,  of  West 
Hampstead,  for  having  resumed  and  carried  on 
works  to  four  blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings  in  the 
parish  of  Hammersmith,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  a builder  named  Scott,  without  giving  notice  as 
directed  by  sec.  38  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Knightley  stated  that  be  had  twice  asked  for 
the  notice,  but  without  effect.  The  bviildings  were 
carcasses  at  the  time  they  were  resumed  by  de- 
fendant ; !he  doors  and  window-frames  remained  to 
be  fixed,  hearths  to  be  laid,  and  brickwork  to  he 
built  to  coppers  and  sleeper  walls.  There  were 
\ errors  in  the  work,  and  he  could  not  proceed  for 
anieudraeat  until  notice  had  been  given  by  de- 
I endant. 

A Barrister  appeared  for  the  defence,  and  alleged 
1 that  the  work  above  referred  to  was  " internal  deco- 
I rations,”  and  called  witnesses  to  show  that  no 
j structural  work  remained  to  be  done  by  Mr. 

I McGowan,  who  had  done  nothing  which  brought 
; him  within  the  Act ; bub  Mr.  Paget,  after  a long 
I bearing,  said  that  the  works  named  by  Mr.  Knight- 
; ley  were  clearly  such  as  required  notice.  It  was  an 


as  an  acoossory  mineral.  From  this  it  will  he 
seen  that  the  quality  of  the  stone  is  also 
variable,  a fact  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  habitually  regard  Guernsey 
“granite”  as  of  one  quality  only.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  road-metal  and  kerbstones 
obtained  from  this  island  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, first-rate  ; but  uniform  quality  must  not  be 
expected,  even  from  such  a limited  area  as  that 
now  under  consideration. 

Then,  again,  the  grain  of  the  rock  differs  con- 
siderably in  some  cases,  even  in  that  obtained 
from  tho  same  quarry.  The  hornblende  ranges 
in  size  from  mere  microscopic  specks  up  to 
crystals  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and 
often  so  predominates  as  to  cause  the  stone 
to  be  made  almost  wholly  of  that  mineral, 
which  has  a high  specific  gravity.  Wo  notice 
that  several  veins  of  hornblendic  rock  occur 
the  island,  and  in  one  large  qnarry 
crystals  of  hornblende  and  schorl  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  ground  mass,  in  a very  con- 
spicnous  manner.  Quartz  never  occurs  here  in 
large  crystals,  and  the  mica  is  generally  repre- 
sented by  very  little  flakes.  The  felspar 
appears  to  be  mostly  triclinic,  of  white  or  light 
green,  and  exceedingly  minute } orthoclase  is 
found  in  the  rocks  from  the  western  side  of  the 
island.  Iron  pyrites  is  often  seen  in  the  coarser 
varieties,  and  in  the  schorlaceons  veins  just 
alluded  to,  it  occurs  in  lumps  an  inch  or  two  in 
diameter. 

The  finer-grained  rocks  all  agree  in  being 
very  tough  and  compact,  especially  when  mica 
is  rare  or  absent,  and  this  is  why  they  are  so 
eminently  suitable  for  road-metal.  The  “crash- 
ing weight”  of  Guernsey  granite  is  occasion- 
ally quoted  on  this  side  of  the  water  as  though 
all  the  stone  were  obtained  from  one  quarry, 
of  uniform  structure,  and  capable  of  bearing 
exactly  the  same  stress,  neither  more  nor  less. 
As  the  student  will  see,  this  is  a great 
mistake,  and  the  sooner  it  is  acknowledged  the 
better.  The  resistance  to  crushing  in  rocks  of 
such  variable  structure  must  vary  considerably, 
and  many  more  experiments  will  have  to  be 
made  before  anything  like  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  in  regard  to  tbeir  strength. 
Until  that  time  arrives,  those  engineers  and 
surveyors  who  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  number  of  recorded  experiments  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  express  the  practical 


will  never  come,  and,  as  regards  the  material 
obtained  from  quarries  exclusively  worked  for 
road-metal,  we  do  not  think  that  such  experi- 
ments are  needed  (see  ante,  p.  117). 

“ Granite  ” is  the  chief  export  of  the  island, 
and  its  magnitude  and  importance  may  be  seen 
on  going  to  St.  Sampson’s  Harbour,  a place 
about  two  miles  north  of  St.  Peter  Port.  Here 
is  a magnificent  harbonr,  iu  which  ships  are 
being  filled  with  granite,  stupendous  stacks  of 
pitching  and  kerb  stones,  and  huge  heaps  of 
broken  stuff  being  in  readiness  for  shipment. 
We  are  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
total  amount  of  stone  annually  exported  from 
the  island  is  not  less  than  220,000  tons.  In 
the  year  1885  it  was  as  follows  : — 

Tons. 

From  St.  Sampson’s  Harbour  197,000 

From  St.  Peter  Port  17,782 

214,782 

Of  this,  Guernsey  vessels  alone  took  120,000 
tons.  It  is  sent  principally  to  London  and  to 
towns  in  the  south  of  England  and  Wales. 

In  describing  granite  areas,  we  have  hitherto 
given  the  names  of  the  quarries  and  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  stone  obtained  therefrom,  but 
if  this  were  attempted  to  be  done  with  Guernsey, 
we  should  not  only  present  the  student  with  a 
long  list  of  French  names,  which  would  bo 
decidedly  unprofitable,  but  considerable  tautolgy 
would  be  inevitable  in  the  description  of  the 
rocks.  To  get  an  idea  of  tho  great  number 
of  quarries  here,  one  has  only  to  look  round  on 
all  sides  at  the  multitude  of  windmills,  so  close 
together.  These  windmills,  as  a rale,  mark  the 
existence  of  quarries,  for  they  are  used  to  pump 
the  water  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  workings. 

_ Large  quarries,  such  as  the  Juas  and  Ban- 
bigny,  have  powerful  steam  cranes  at  work, 
which  are  used  to  lift  carts  from  the  road  at  the 
top  of  the  quarry,  to  the  floor  of  the  workings, 
where  they  are  filled,  and  lifted  up  again  to 
places  where  horses  are  in  waiting  to  take  them 
away.  This  saves  a considerable  amount  of 
labour.  It  is  a curious  sight  to  see  the  carts 
hitched  on,  swung  round,  and  suspended  iu  mid 
air  over  a deep  precipice,  down  which  the  men 
at  work  look  like  dwarfs.  There  is  an  incessant 
din  created  by  the  noise  of  the  hammers,  chisels, 
and  crowbars  of  the  workmen,  reverberating 
against  the  solid  walls  of  the  wide  gulf. 

Both  powder  and  dynamite  are  used  in 
blasting  the  stone,  but  we  saw  no  rock-drills  at 
work,  and  were  informed  that  they  are  not  used 
in  the  island.  Surely  they  might  be  advan- 
tageously employed. 

llerm. 

The  stone  obtained  from  Herm  is  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  that  of  Guernsey.  It  usually 
contains  mica,  iu  addition  to  the  other  three 
minerals,  aud  moat  of  it  might  be  described  as 
hornblendic  granite.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
paving. 

ABERDEENSniEE  GRANITES. 

The  granite  quarries  in  this  part  of  Scotland 
are  unquestionably  amongst  the  most  important 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  stone  from  some 
of  them  has  been  sent  into  the  market  for  tho 
last  century. 

Aberdeen  granite  is  known,  not  only  in  Great 
Bx’itain,  but  in  many  foreign  countries,  even  as 
far  as  the  antipodes.  The  quarries  are  situated 
on  two  distinct  masses  of  granite,  which  differ 
from  each  other  in  a marked  manner.  Those 
on  small  and  isolated  patches  we  shall  refei-, 
as  usual,  to  the  nearest  main  mass  with  which 
they  appear  to  he  related.  Tho  two  principal 
masses  we  shall  designate  (1)  tho  Aberdeen 
district,  and  (2)  the  Peterhead  district.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Aberdeen  granite  is  of  a grey  or 
light  blue  colour,  and  tho  Peterhead  pink  or  red. 
There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  these  i-ules. 

The  rook  of  the  former  district  in  some 
places  shows  a rough  tendency  to  foliation, 
and  would,  perhaps,  more  correctly  be  calleil 
granitoid  gneiss.  It  presents  tho  appearance 
of  rock  that  has  undergone  extreme  meta- 
morphism.  It  is  incorrect  to  allude  to  this 
foliation  under  the  term  stratification  (as  is 
very  often  done,  even  by  those  in  the  quarries), 
with  which  it  does  not  necessarily  bear  any 
relation  whatever.  Foliation  is  that  structure 
generally  independent  of  stratification,  in  which 
the  rock  mass  is  formed  of  thiulaminm  or  folia, 
each  of  them  consisting  of  separate  mineral 
layers  or  crystals,  arranged  in  parallel  bands 


1 obstinate  and  determined  attempt  not  to  obey  the.  . * ^ - o — uauua 

I law.  He  fined  the  defendant  10/.  penalty  and  20s.  j utility  of  much  of  the  stone,  may  safely  arrive  atid  with  their  longer  axes  placed  lengthways' 

' I tbfvt  determination.  Probably,  that  time  coincident  with  the  lamina;.  The  cause  of 
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foliation,  like  cleavage,  is  apparently  connected 
with  preasnre.  . , i.  ^ 

As  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  true 
granite  is  an  igneous  rock,  prodncecl  in  some 
cases  by  excessive  metamorphism  of  both  sedi- 
mentary and  igneoos  rocks,  and  in  others  we 
have  no  evidence  that  it  has  resulted 
alteration  of  other  rocks,  but  may,  perhaps, 

originally  have  been  of  igneous  origin.  _ 

We  desire  to  dwell  a little  on  this  point, ^as  it 
affects  Aberdeen  granites  particularly.  When, 
by  reason  of  superincumbent  pressure  or  other- 
wise, sedimentary  and  stratified  rocks  are  highly 
heated,  they  gradually  begin  to  change  their 
form,  being  assisted  in  the  process  by  very  hot 
water,  which  thus  has  its  power  to  do  chemical 
work  increased.  Cloy  is  turned  into  slate  ; sand 
and  sandstone  into  quartzite ; and  limestone 
becomes  highly  crystalline.  When  these  rocks, 
not  being  wholly  free  from  foreign  matter,  are 
Bubiected  to  still  greater  pressure,  all  traces  of 
former  planes  of  stratificp.tion  are  lost,  according 
to  the  degree  of  alteration  induced.  Now,  if  we 
take  the  roughly-foliated  Aberdeen  rock  alluded 
to,  it  will  be  seen  that  pressure  has  altered  this 
rock  still  farther  even  than  gneiss;  in  other 
words,  it  is  gneiss  just  on  the  point  of  melting, 
and  if  it  had  proceeded  a little  longer,  when 
consolidation  set  in,  it  would  have  become  true 
granite.  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  That  part  of  the  mass  which 
has  undergone  such  complete  metaraorphism 
as  to  have  become  true  granite,  often  has  small 
masses  of  gneissose  and  schistose  rock  in  it. 

Dr.  James  Geikie,  in  a paper  on  the  meta- 
morphic  origin  of  granite,  states  that  in  the 
grey  granite  of  the  southern  uplands  of  Scotland, 
he  finds  “nests”  of  altered  rock,  consisting  of 
dark  fine-grained  or  semi-crystalline  rock,  often 
showing  traces  of  lamination.  Sometimes, 
there  is  a sharp  line  between  the  granite  and 
the  included  fragments ; at  other  times,  the 
passage  is  gradual.  They  may  be  remnants  of 
thin  bands  or  beds  of  shale  interleaved  in  the 
original  strata,  from  which  the  granite  has  been 
derived  by  metamorjihic  action;  for,  if  they 
were  fragments  broken  off,  they  should  be  more 
abundant  near  the  piDction,  which  they  are  not. 
lie  concludes  that  these  ^anites  have  resulted 
from  the  alteration  ia  situ  of  certain  bedded 
deposits.* 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth  in  this,  and 
the  roughly-foliated  masses  of  Aberdeen  granite 
may  be  looked  upon  in  a great  measure  as  the 
remains  of  metamorphic  rocks,  they  having 
withstood  the  action  which  caused  other  rocks 
in  the  vicinity  to  become  true  granite. 


opposite  direction  on  the  other  sides.  When  the 
blocks  or  tiles  are  moulded,  wedges  or  wedge  pieces 
are  fitted  into  grooves  in  the  mould,  which  allows 
the  block  to  be  taken  out.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
the  dovetailing  of  ouo  edge  of  the  tile  into  that  of 
the  nest  iu  position. 

Bonny. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  or  SPKCiriCATIONS. 

] 1 ,150,  Paperhangiugs.  W.  Scott. 

The  paper  is  prepared  with  starch  or  paste  ; and 


5,122,  Domestic  Fireplaces. 

The  improvement  is  Bim[i]y  _ coruecting  open 
domestic  fireplaces  with  the  chimney  hy  a short 
pipe,  contracted  in  the  centre  to  produce  a quick 
draught. 

4-, 705,  Flushing  Drains,  &c.  S.  11.  Adams. 

The  drain  is  fiushed  intermittently  and  auto- 
matically by  a tank  and  syphon.  Any  greaso  or 
sediment  is  intercepted  by  a trap  before  reaching 
the  tank. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 

A uijust  27.-10,944,  J.  Starley,  Screws  and  Screw- 
arivei-s.— 10,954,  W.  Copping,  Stay  for  Casement 
d other  Windows  and  Doors.— 10,900,  M.  Bsne- 
dictus,  Ilemoving  old  Paint. 

23.-10,977,  J.  Boyle,  Gas  Brackets, 
ChaudAiers,  &c.— 1U,9S],  W.  Moseley,  Electric 
Bells. 

30.— 11,023,  F.  Wicks.  Paving,  Flooring, 
or  Building  Material.  — 11,027,  J.  Sutherland,  Orna- 
mentation of  Walls,  Ceilings,  5;c.  — 11,030,  F. 
Nortball,  Hinges. 

Avgust  31.-11,002,  W.  Johnson,  Hinging, 
Baising,  or  Lowering  Window-sashes. — 11,070,  J. 
Morsou,  jun.,  Locks  for  Door.«,  Windows,  ko. 
11,086,  J.  Gsottbavier,  Portable  Buildings.— 11,091, 
J.  Anderson,  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 11,092,  F.  Gavon, 
Securing  Door-knobs  to  Spindles. 

liepl.  1.-11,121,  II.  Harris,  Automatically 
Securiog  Windows. — 11,151,  E.  Harris, 

Windows  and  Metal  Frames  for  same. 

Sept.  2.-11,170,  J.  Watson,  Ventilators. — 11,171, 
C.  JIapleson  and  W.  Bulls,  Monumental  Slabs.— 

11.138,  C.  Snell,  Shovel. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,747,  .1.  Aniello  and  Others,  Anti-fonlioe  and 
Preiorvative  Paint  or  Varnish.  — 9,396,  T.  Wood, 
Controlling  the  Opening  and  Shutting  of  Doors. — 
9,829,  J.  Tucker,  Window-fastener.— 9,881,  H. 
Johnson  and  T.  Bessant,  Fastener  for  Window- 
Sashes,  Doors,  ic.— 9,935,  J.  Annandale,  Stoves, 
Fire-grates,  Kitchen  Kangos,  kc.  — 10,167,  P. 
Feserich,  Artificiol  Asphalto. — 10,207,  J.  Garvio, 
jun.,  Excavators.- 6,238,  W.  Pringle,  Cutting, 
Mitreing,  and  Cramping  up  Mitres  of  Mouldings. — 

10.139,  C.  Wharton,  Automatic  Window  Sash- 
fastener.— 10,168,  II.  Iladdan,  Door  and  other 
Hinges. 

COMPLETE  BPEOIFICATIONB  ACCEPTED. 

Open  tooppoiiiion/ortico  monihe. 

10,347,  G.  Blake,  Sash-fastener.— 10,378,  G. 
Atkins,  Furnace  for  Burning  Stained  or  Painted 
(qias3. — 12,620,  F.  Morris  and  J.  Fox,  Securing 
Sliding  Sashes.— 13,115,  J.  Haylor  and  Others, 
Manufacture  of  White  Lead. — 13,159,  J.  Pointon, 
Anti-fouling  and  Anti-'corrosive  Paints  or  Conaposi- 
tions. — 13,891,  J.  Freeman,  Wbit-3  Pigment.— 
12,164,  R.  Johnson,  Combination  Ladder  and  Steps. 
13,130,  J.  Deeley,  Water-closet  and  Urir.al  Basina 
Pans.— 13,327,  J.  Green,  Dry  Closets. — 13,354, 
AldouB,  Water-closets,  Baths,  Sinks,  kc. 
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mica  <•/ talc  which ‘has  been  calcined  is  caused  to 
adhere  to  it.  The  p-aper  is  also  j'ritited  with  designs 
ill  the  ordinary  wav,  and  is  passed  through  hot 
calendering  rolls,  which  operation  gives  it  a silky 
appearance.  It  is  also  washable,  or  at  least  m.ay 
bo  cleaned  by  simply  rubbing  with  a lianntl  or 
cloth. 

8,314,  Copings  and  Gutters,  S.  Watson. 

This  invc-nlion  is  designed  to  obviatothe  dripping 
of  water  from  the  copings  as  ordinarily  made,  by 
making  a kind  of  coping  and  gutter  combined, 
which  18  fixed  in  the  usual  way  to  iho  top  of  the 
wall.  The  central  portion  of  each  block  is  made  of 
such  a shape  that  the  rain-water  will  Oow  therefrom 
to  ibo  sides  of  the  block,  which  aro  mn-lo  in  the 
form  of  gutters,  the  ends  of  each  overlapping,  anil 
the  water  being  led  away  as  in  a fixed  gutter. 

7,G75  and  7,G76,  Cements.  II.  Mathey. 

The  first  of  the50  specifications  relates  to  the 
manufacture  of  cements,  and  claims  to  effect  an 
improvement  by  fir.st  crushing  the  natural  cement 
btono  to  a suitable  degree  of  fineness,  then 
thoroughly  mixing  crushed  chav  with  the  stone, 
and  burning  these  elements  together,  slid  adiling, 
aft**r  burning,  a pulverised  metallic  ore  roasted 
separately  to  form  an  oxide,  and  finally  pulveriiitig 
the  stone,  clay,  and  oxide  together.  The  second 
specification  refers  to  a method  of  colouring 
cement.  A d.ark-coloured  cement  is  usually  pre- 
ferred, as  this  indicates  an  excess  of  sand.  Light, 
coloured,  rrek  cement  may  be  improved  and 
darkened  as  well  hy  adding  oxide  of  iron  before  the 
pulverisation,  when  it  is  diffused  throughout  the 
cement,  which  then  takes  a homogeneous  tint. 

■4,031,  Pavements.  W.  C.  and  E.  F.  Murdock, 
Washington,  U.S.A. 

Paving  blocks  or  tiles  are  bevelled  outwards  from 
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13,428,  G.  Kennedy,  Coupling  Ladders. — 14,981, 
W.  Beid,  Pneumatic  Chimney  Cowl  and  Ventilator. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOBT. 

AUGCST  31. 

By  VmnXB,  Sox.  S:  Cl-eiitxts. 

Shortlands,  iipar  to— The  freehold  residenve  known 

“ The  Valley,”  and  10a.  3r.  35p £3,500 

By  Collett  & Collett. 

>'oU!ng  Hill— 61,  SUcbesler-rjad,  77 years,  ground- 

tent  71. 109 300 

SlPTEUHER  3. 

By  WoBSFOi.n  4 H-itwabd. 

Kent  near  Dover— An encloaureof  land,  7a.  Ir.  15p., 



Freehold  farm  house,  adjoining  7i'0 

Three  freehold  oo-tHges 400 

‘‘B*7  Coltige”  and  •‘Laviuia  Collage,'  free- 
hold  860 

” HridKP  Cottage,”  and  four  plols  of  land, 

freehold  8®^ 

Septemexh  3. 

By  E CuKisTiAX. 

South  Hackney— 31,  Annis-road,  60  years,  ground- 

rent  2o0 


Science  Classee  in  South  London. — For 
the  especial  advantage  of  the  working-men  of 
South  Loudon  science  classes  are  about  to  re- 
commence at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall,  Waterloo- 
road.  The  fees  are  very  low,  merely  nominal, 
in  fact,  80  as  to  place  them  -within  the  means 
even  of  the  poorest.  Classes  will  recommence 
in  the  first  week  in  October  iu  mathematics, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  drawing  (including  ma- 
ebiue  construction),  electricity  and  magnetism, 
and  political 


chemistry,  animal  physiology, 

„ ...  J • .u..  economy;  that  is,  provided  sutiicient  students 

top  to  bottom  on  two  opposite  sides,  and  in  the  Intending 
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Students  should  give  in  their  names  at  once. 


Paddling*  Clay. — It  is  stated  in  the  Aberdeen 
Free  Press  that  Mr.  Thomas  Fraser,  of  King- 
street,  Aberdeen,  bas  discovered  a new  method 
of  preparing  cl.ay  for  preventing  leakage  in 
reservoirs,  water  tanks,  ikc.,  and  has  taken  the 
nocessay  steps  to  have  Lis  invention  patented. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  general  practice, 
when  clay  has  been  used  in  connexion  with  the 
construction  of  -n-aterworks,  and  for  other 
similar  purposes,  to  apply  it  in  a thoroughly 
■wet  and  plastic  condition.  From  a serins  of 
scientifically-conducted  experiments,  Mr.  Fraser 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  far  better 
results  can  be  obtained  by  drying  the  clay,  and 
reducing  it  to  a fine  powder,  before  applying  it 
to  the  bed  of  a reservoir  or  to  anything 
which  it  is  desired  to  render  -watertight. 

A long  connexion  with  the  brick  and  tile 
business  led  him  to  study  closely  the  pro- 
perties of  clay,  especially  when  used  as  a 
preparation  out  of  -which  a variety  of  articles 
had  to  be  manufactured.  Ue  learned  from 
observation  that  in  a wet  state  clay  had  reached 
its  extreme  point  of  expansion,  and  that 
water  would  then  filter  through  it.  Having  • 
ascertained  this  fact,  he  concluded  that  if  clay 
were  used  for  puddling  in  a dry  compressed 
state  it  would  absorb  a certain  percentage  C'f 
water,  expansion  naturally  following,  and 
rendering  the  layer  water-tight.  The  greater 
the  pressure  of  water  the  more  satisfactory 
the  results  are  said  to  be.  Mr.  Fraser  began 
bis  experiments  by  selecting  his  clay  from  a 
special  bed,  out  of  which  ho  cut  a square. 

Tho  specimen  was  carefully  measured  and 
weighed.  After  it  -was  thoroughly  dried, 
its  dimensions  and  weight  were  again 
taken,  when  it  was  found  that  the  clay 
had  lost  25  per  cent,  in  weight,  while  the 
shrinkage  waa  10  per  cent.  Clay  in  this  dry 
state  is  extremely  hard  and  compact,  and  if 
put  into  water  and  not  allowed  to  expand,  it 
would  require  a long  time  before  water -would 
penetrate  to  the  centre  of  a 3-in.  tube. 
Another  specimen  of  clay,  from  the  same  bed 
as  the  former  one,  was  dried,  and  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder.  In  this  loose  condition  it  absorbed 
about  75  per  cent,  of  tho  water,  which  filtered 
through  it.  ‘When  the  clay  was  prevented  from 
expanding,  it  was  found  to  absorb  50  per  cent, 
of  water,  which  filtered  a little.  Powdered 
clay  to  tho  depth  of  G in.  was  pressed  into  a 
tube,  8 ft.  long  by  3 in.  in  diameter,  and  having 
2 in.  of  perforated  zinc  at  the  bottom.  The 
tube  was  then  filled  with  water,  with  the  result 
that  the  clay  absorbed  35  per  cent.,  but  there 
were  no  traces  of  filtration.  Mr.  Fraser  is 
confident  that  the  method  he  has  hit  upon, 
besides  being  more  efficient,  is  also  more 
economical  in  every  way  than  the  manner  of 
using  puddled  clay  now  iu  vogue.  Ho  is 
sanguine  that  it  could  be  beneficially  applied  in 
covering  arches,  in  preparing  a perfect  bed  for 
street  causewaying,  or,  in  fact,  for  tho  pre- 
vention of  leakage'" in  any  description  of  work 
that  has  to  be  made  waterproof  from  internal 
or  external  pressure. 

A New  ‘Wattring-Place  and  Etiilding 
Estate  in  Essex. — The  county  of  Essex  is 
about  to  have  another  sea-side  resort  added  to 
those  -ivhich  it  already  possesses,  and  a pre- 
liminary step  in  the  promotion  of  building  on 
the  estate  took  place  on  Monday  last.  The 
Marine  and  General  Land  Compauy  have  ' 
recently  purchased  a freehold  estate  at  Frititon,  , 
known  as  Friiiton  Haven.  It  is  situated  1 
between  Clacton-on-Sea  and  Walton-on-the-  • 
Naze,  about  three  miles  distance  from  tho  ■ 
former  and  a mile  and  a half  from  tho  last-  • 
named  place.  The  estate  covers  an  area  of  i 
between  300  and  400  acres,  and  stands  upon  : 
elevated  ground,  about  00  ft.  above  the  sea  ; 
level,  having  a commanding  view  over  the 
German  ocean.  Several  roads,  npwards  of 
twenty  in  number,  are  at  present  in  course  of  • 
formation  on  the  estate.  Of  these  roads,  Harold, 
Cromwell,  Holland,  Kirby,  Handford,  and 
Iddesleigh  roads  have  already  been  constructed, 
together  with  Station-road,  which  is  intended  to  : 
be  the  principal  business  artery  in  the  place. 
In  this  road  a range  of  abont  twenty  houses 
and  shops  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  also  an 
hotel  facing  the  sea,  at  the  corner  of  the  Marine 
Parade  and" C rorawell-road,  whilst  several  houses 
are  likewise  in  progress  of  building  on  other 
portions  of  the  estate.  Tho  esplanade  and 
marine  drive  facing  the  sea  stretch  from  cast 
to  west  to  the  length  of  about  a mile  and  a 
half.  Amongst  the  works  about  to  be  carried 
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out  is  a pier  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
length.  A cricket-^und,  eight  acres  in 
extent,  will  be  provided  at  the  north-east 
boundary  of  the  estate  5 whilst  at  the  south- 
western boundary  facing  the  sea,  an  area 
of  about  twelve  acres  is  to  be  laid  out  as 
pleasure  gardens.  A very  large  company  left 
Liverpool-street  Station  on  llonday  forenoon 
to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  estate  by  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons.  The  number 
of  lots  submitted  was  103,  for  which  there  was 
an  active  and  close  competition.  Fonr  plots  on 
the  West  Cliff,  facing  the  sea,  having  frontages 
of  50  ft.,  with  depths  of  IGO  ft.,  were  sold  for 
120L  each,  and  two  corner  plots,  also  on  the 
West  Cliff,  having  frontages  of  80  ft.,  and 
return  frontages  of  190  ft.,  realised  1551.  each. 
No  houses  of  less  value  than  6001.  are  to  be 
erected  on  any  of  these  plots.  The  property 
offered  included  45  shop-plots  in  Station-road 
having  frontages  of  20  ft.  and  a depth  of  80  ft., 
which  were  sold  for  35L  and  401.  each.  Twenty 
plots  in  the  Cromwell-road,  having  frontages 
of  50  ft.  and  depths  of  125  ft.,  realised 
from  55Z.  to  701.  each.  Other  plots  having 
frontages  of  40  ft.  and  depths  of  lOO  ft., 
were  sold  for  40Z.  and  45L  each.  An  hotel 
plot  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  estate 
having  a frontage  of  80  ft.  to  Station-road, 
and  a_  return  frontage  of  125  ft.  opposite 
the  railway  station,  was  purchased  for  450L 
the  stipulations  providing  that  the  hotel 
to  be  erected  shall  not  be  of  less  value  than 
8001.  The  whole  of  the  plots  offered  wore 
sold,  the  total  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounting 
to  nearly  G,000i.  The  number  of  houses,  shops, 
and  other  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  estate 
is  estimated  at  about  2,500L 

The  Liverpool  Exhibition.— Messrs.  Edw. 
Smith  & Co.,  of  Coalville,  write,  with  reference 
to  our  notice  of  their  exhibits  at  Liverpool 
(p.  362),  to  say  that  the  piece  of  work  to  which 
special  allusion  was  made,  was  composed  of  tile 
mosaics  and  not  of  glass,  as  mentioned. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


load 

•foot  cube 
load 


TIUBEH. 

Greenheart,  B.G 

Teak,  E.I 

Sequoia,  U.8 

Aeb,  Canada  

Birch  „ 

Elm  „ 

Fir,  Dautaic,  &c 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

Lath,  Dantaic  

8t,  Petersbarg  

Wainscot,  Eiea 

,,  Ooeaaa,  crown  

Deala,  Finland,  2nd  and  lat...8td.  100 

„ 4th  and  3rd  

Kigs  


£.  B.  d.  £.  L.  _ 
.ton  6 6 0 7 0 0 


9 0 0 14  C 0 

0 2 4 0 2 7 

3 0 0 4 10  0 

..  2 10  0 4 0 0 

3 10  0 4 10  0 

1 10  0 4 0 0 

..  2 10  0 4 10  0 

..3  0 0 6 0 0 

,.2  0 0 3 10  0 

.2  6 0 4 0 0 

.fathom  3 0 0 6 0 0 

.4  0 0 6 10  0 

log  2 16  0 4 0 0 

3 6 0 3 7 8 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 


TIMBER  (continued). 

Deals,  8t.  Peterabnrg,  lat  yellow  , 

„ 2nd  „ 

,1  white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada  Pine,  lat  

,,  2nd 

3rd,  Sc  

,,  Spruce  lat 

«>  3rd  and  2nd  

Kew  Bmnawick,  Ac 

Battens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  aq.  1 in..  Pre- 
pared, first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  

Mahogany  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,,  

Tobasco 

Honduraa  ,, 

Maple,  Bird’s-eye 

Bobo,  Bio  toil 


£.  s.  d.  £,  s.  d. 
8 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 16  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 

17  0 0 SO  0 0 

12  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 0 0 0 13  0 

0 7 0 0 8 6 

0 6 0 0 7 0 

0 0 3 0 0 3} 

0 0 2}  0 0 3} 

0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

6} 
6} 


Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  8t.  Domingo  

Porto  Bico  

Walnut,  Italian 

METALS. 

IBOK—Pig,  in  Scotland 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

,,  in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  London 

Sheets,  aingle,  in  London 

Hoops  ,, 

Nail-rods  „ 

COPPBH — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

„ India  ' 

Anatralian  

ChDi,  bars  

rBLLOW  MeTH ....V.  ' 

Lbxd— 

Fig,  Spanish 
English,  r 


0 0 4}  0 0 

0 0 6 0 0 8 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 


„ , common  brands. 

Sheet,  English  

Speltbh— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands  

Tilt— 

Banca  

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

ZUTC — 

English  sheet  ton 

OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoannt,  Cochin  ....... 

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagoa  

Palm-nut  Eemel  

Bapeseed,  English  pale., 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  ..... 

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S, 


0 0 8 0 1 2 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


.ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 7 0 0 
6 10  0 6 10  0 


47  0 0 4S  0 0 

44  10  0 46  10  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

39  3 6 39  10  0 

0 0 3}  0 0 4} 

12  17  6 0 0 0 

13  2 6 13  5 0 

14  0 0 14  2 6 


TOHPBNXIItX — 

I American,  in  casks.., 

Tm — Stockholm 

Archangel 


13  12  6 13  15  0 

ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

99  0 0 0 0 0 

99  15  0 000 

103  0 0 0 0 0 

18  0 0 18  5 0 


.ton  21  16  0 22  0 0 

32  15  0 S3  0 0 

25  10  0 25  15  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

.....  23  0 0 23  10  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

22  0 0 0 0 0 


26  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 13  0 0 


TENDERS. 

AYLESBURY.— For  building  bell  turret,  altering  wesb 
front,  and  reseating  Walton  Church,  Aylesbury.  Mr. 
Brett  A.  Elphicke,  architect,  Great  Queen-street,  West- 
minster 

Honor  A Sons  £9P3  0 0 

Priestley  A Gurney 893  0 0 

Mayne  A Son  891  0 0 

Cooper  A Co 878  14  0 

J.  N.  Landon  86O  10  0 

Thos.  Green 797  0 0 

8.  Greist  (accepted)  658  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  706L] 


BEBMONDSEY.— For  building  house  and  premises, 
L Parlitt-road,  for  Mr.  Francis.  Mr.  Edward  Thomas, 
architect : — 

Parfltt £7t6  0 0 

Almond  720  0 0 

White  A Co ...  671  0 (* 

Cbafen  (accepted)  685  0 0 

[Architect's  estimate,  610}.] 

CAMBERWELL. — For  the  erection  of  a mission  hall, 
Ac.,  at  Nelson-street,  Avenue-road,  Camberwell,  for  th& 
Building  Committee.  Messrs.  Wagstaff  A Warman, 
architects,  Highbury  Corner.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Less  allowance  Net 
for  old  amount  of 


Steer £1,695 

Higgs  A Hill  1,434 

Thos.  Wonfner  Smith 
A Son  (accepted)  ...  1,479 
Thompson  A Son  1,306 


materials. 
£12  10  ... 
Nil.  .. 


estimate, 
£1,682  lO 
1,484  0 

1,464  O 
1,290  O 

CHARD  (Somerset). — For  tho  erection  of  dwelling- 
house  for  Mr.  Charles  Plaster,  from  plana  by  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Lye,  Crowkcrne  : — 


E.  J.  Symes,  Coonibe,  St. 

Nicholas  £400 

F.  Hill,  Chard 395 

Lye  A Sons,  Crewkeme  361 

J.  S.  Harbour,  Chard  350 

A.  Poole,  Ilminsler  340 

Coltcrell,  Chard  (accepted)  ...  280 


Ham  stone 

...£10  o' 


CKOTDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  depot  for  th» 
London  Parcels  Delivery  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  W, 
Beckham  Witherington,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  Mark- 


Russell  A Ball,  Sutton 

Keasley  . 

Elkington  ..... 

Potter,  Sutton  

Barton,  Croydon  

Priestley 

Patman  A Fotheringbi 


62,653  0 
2,493  0 
4,430  0 
2,390  0 
2,038  0 
1,966  0 
1,946  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS 


Nature  of  Work. 

1 By  whom  required. 

1 

Premium. 

Designs  to  b 
dehvered. 

Page 

60}.,  20}.,  and  10}... 

Sept.  25th 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be  1 -c 
delivered. 

Five  Warehouses,  Manchester 

Broken  Granite 

Hew  OlCces,  Westminster  Bridge-road 

Three  Houses  and  Shops,  Peckham 

1 

1 East  Ham  Local  Brd. 
Rock  Freehold  Laud  Soc. 

Pennington  A Bridgen 
VV.  H.  Savage  

Sept.  14th 
do. 

Sept.  15th 
do. 

Sept.  16th 
Sept.  19th 
do. 

Sept.  20th 
do. 

Sept.  2l8t 

do. 

Sept.  22nd 
Sept.  23rd 
October  4th 
Not  stated,.. 

xiii. 

ii. 

xiii. 

ii. 

ii. 

House  at  Dunsfold,  Surrey  

Hew  Police  Station  

Erection  of  Dwelliug-houso,  Ac 

S.  Barrow 

Eecevr.  Met.  Police  Dis. 

T.  R.  Hooper  

Official  

J.  Colson  A Son  ... 
McLandsborongh  A 

Preston 

Official  

C,  N.  Lailey 

T.  A W.  Stone 

E.  Monson,  Jun 

G.  B.  Jerram 

Hoof  over  Reservoir 

[toad  Repairs  and  Tar.Paving  

Moairs.  New  Cisterns.  Paintini'.  .tr.  .. 

ICrection  of  Infirmarv.  Ac..  Wards 
tables 

Co 

OuUdford  U.  S.  A 

Acton  Local  Board 

Guardians,  St.  Matthew 

Bethnal  Green 

Brentford  Local  Board 
Walthamstow  Lcl.  Brd. 
Great  Western  By.  Co. 
Executive  Council  

ii. 

ii. 

Ixhibitiou  Buildings,  Newcastle-npon-Tyne... 

W.  Glover 

FUBXIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

1 1 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

1 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary.  j 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

(4itdoor  Superintendent ...  .... 

ivo  Clerks  of  the  Works  

^erk  of  Works 

Stockton  Corporation 
Manchester  Jubilee  E.t. 
CivU  Service  Com 

104} 

Not  stated  ...  1 

do, 

Sept.  13th 
Sept.  14th 
October  7th 

xvi. 

ivi. 

[Architect's  estimate,  1,934}.] 

DARTMOUTH. — For  alterations  to  Sea  View  House. 
Dartmouth.  Mr.  E.  H.  Back,  architect,  Dartmouth. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Maunder £133  9 0 

Wmsor  136  19  0 

Williams  (accepted)  119  0 0 

[All  of  Dartmouth.] 

DARTMOUTH.  — For  additions  to  Ford  Bank  Villa 
Dartmouth,  for  Mr.  W.  Smith.  Mr.  E.  H.  Back,  archi- 
tect,  Dartmouth.  Quantities  sunplied 

W.  H.  Oldrieve  

Row  A Grant 

Winaor  

Williams 

Henley  (accepted)  !!!.!!!!!!!!! 

[All  of  Dartmouth.] 


. £640  18  8 


603  10 


DEAL.— For  erection  of  New  Purifier  House,  Deal  Ga» 
Works  : — 

Wise,  Deal £435  0 0 

W.  A T.  Denne,  Walmer 419  0 0 

Denne,  Deal 393  0 0 

Tri'llope,  Walmer  375  0 0 

Cottew,  Deal  (accepted)  372  18  6 


EALING.  — For  the  erection  of  east  iving  of  new- 
warehouse  in  Broadway,  Mr.  J.  Saunders.  Mr.  George- 
Ashby  Lean,  architect,  Ealing,  W.  Quantities  by  the 
architect 

Nye,  Ealing  £3,498  n O 

Toms,  Camden  Town  3,474 


Waters,  Ealing 

By  waters,  Regent-street 

J.  A S.  Bowyer,  Dulwich  

Prestige  A Co.,  Pimlico 

Adamson  A Sons,  Ealiu('  

Bailey,  Ealing  

Perry  A Co,,  Ealing  

Johnson,  Wandsworth  Common.. 
Shepperd,  Bermondsey  


3,431  0 0 
3,396  0 0 
3,396  0 0 
3,390  0 0 
3,291  0 0 
3,245  0 0 


HAMMERSMITH.— For  alterations  at  Nos.  23  and  30„ 
King-street,  Hammersmith,  W.,  for  Messrs.  Smith  A Co. 

Mr.  Stanley  Parker,  architect,  Edgware-road,  W.  • 

Neighbour £486  0 0 

White 436  0 0 

Petchy 410  q 0 

HOR8ELYDOWN.— For  providing  lunatic  wards  at  the- 
Workhouse,  Pariah-street,  Horselydown,  for  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  St.  Olave’a  Union.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  SneR 
A Son,  architects,  London  : — 

With  padded  Without  padded 
rooms.  rooms. 

J.  A J.  Greenwood  £496  0 £264  0 

C.  Batcheldor 453  0 2t3  0 

J.  Almond  472  10  231  0 

A.  White  A Co 471  0 ......  227  0 

Q.  Gaisford 437  0 ......  222  0 

J.  BuUers  (accepted)  425  0 215  0 


LEOMIN8TEB. — For  the  erection  of  1 


' shop  and 


business  premises,  Victoria- street.  Mr.  W.  W.  Eoinnson' 
architect,  King-screet,  Hereford  : — * 

Pago  A Son,  Leominster  £750 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  1,  Love-lane,  and  34  and 
36,  Wood-street,  for  Messrs.  Tirgoe,  Middleton,  & Co. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Chapman,  architect : — 

Neave  & Neave £269  0 0 

Taylor 243  0 0 

Staines  A Son  19'*  0 ® 


MARYLEBONE,— For  new  floor  and  roof,  fonndationa 
for  machinery,  Ac.,  at  the  Pnblic  Baths  and  Washhouses, 
Marrlebone-road,  for  the  Conuniesioners.  Mr.  Jno. 
Waldratn,  C.E.,  surveyor.  Craven  - street,  Charing 
Cross : — 

J.  G.  B.  MarsbaU,  Brighton £1,860  0 0 

John  Oliver,  Camberwell  1,702  0 0 

G.  8.  8.  Williams  A Son,  Bamsbury  1,734  0 0 

John  Hicks,  Stamford  Hill  1,780  0 0 

T.  W.  Smith  A Son,  Islington 1,769  0 0 

L.  H.  A R.  Roberts,  Islin^on 1,766  0 0 

Grover  A Bon,  New  North-road* 1,738  0 0 

H.  S.  Stephens,  New  North-road  ...  1,042  0 0 

LSurveyoriB  estimate,  1,7451.] 

• Accepted. 
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MARYLEBONE. — For  engine,  laundry  machinery, 
Ac.,  at  the  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses,  Marylebone- 
Tot^,  N.W.,  for  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Jno,  Waldram, 
engineer,  Craven-street,  Charing  Cross 

Coalbrookdale  Co.,  Limited £6,980 

Walker,  Tewkesbury 2,002 

Qimson  A Co.,  Leicester 1,49!) 

Goddard  A Massey,  Nottingham 1,406 

F.  Brown  A Co.,  Upper  Georgo- 

street,  W 1,398 

Crowther  A Co.,  Huddersfield 1,376 

T.  Murdock  A Co.,  Glasgow 1,300 

W.  J.  Fraser  A Co.,  Commercial-road  1,268 

Best  A Co.,  Dockhead 1,246 

J.  A F.  Mav,  High  Holborn 1,196 

Bradford  A’  Co.,  140,  High  Holbom  1,192 

Fraser  A Fraser,  Bow 1,183 

Watford  Engineering  Co.,  Watford  1,126 
Manlove.Alliott,  A Co. .Nottingham*  1,122 
[Engineer's  estimate,  1,3601.] 

• Accepted. 


NORWOOD.— For  the  erection  of  out-buildings  and 
other  works  at  Norwood  Schools,  for  the  Lambeth  Board 
of  Guardians.  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  architect  (Messrs. 
Gatt  A Smithl.  Fumival's  Inn 
Hitchcock 


the  Eotherhithe  Vestry, 
veyor : — 

Contract 
No.  1. 

Hindle  A Morris  £3,600 
3,395 

Carey 2,827 

Mowlem  A Co 2,766 

Etheridge 2,717 

Turner  A Son 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

Segigtered  Teleffraj’hie  Address, "Tm  BtnxDBB,  Loin30Si”i1 


G M— A.  G.— W.  E.  M.— H.  H.— P.  Bros.— E.  L.  L.  . 

It  week).— W.  R.  (drawings  received,  shall  have  eonsideratioD). 1 

_ J.  B.— A.  O.  (we  do  not  think  the  coincidence  has  any  direct  r; 
scientiac  value  as  beating  on  the  cauees  of  earthquakes). 

All  statementa  of  facts,  liata  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied  h 
by  the  name  and  addrew  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica* 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  4,200f.] 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding 
No.  29,  East-slreet,  Southampton,  for  Mr.  Edwin  Jones, 
J.P,  Mr.  James  Lemon,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect : — 

Brinton  A Bone,  Southampton £2,110  0 0 

Stevens  A Sons,  Southampton*  1,994  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  2,100f.] 

* Accepted. 


SOUTHGATE  (Middlesex).— For  erecting  four  sh^s 
at  Bunker’s  Comer,  High-street,  Southgate.  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  architect,  Gresham-bnildings 

Clark  Bros £1,630  0 0 

SheelBros 1,626  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 2 2 

Say  1.-197  0 0 

Lsnbam  ^’^2^  2 2 

Deariog  A Sou  1,475  0 0 

Newby 1,425  0 0 

Lark  1,3^  0 ^ 

Wheeier”.'..!!!’.!!!!!'...’.'.'. 1,320  0 0 


TOXTETH  PARK.— For  the  reconstruction  of  the 
carriaeewav  of  Smithdown-road,  between  Salisbury  and 
. . . . .T^  . . ....  1 XT ..  *>\  t ,1...  a, h L( 


Wellington  roada  (Contract  No.  3),  for  the  Toxteth  local 
Board.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  John 
Price,  Assoo.M.Inst.C.E. 

Catterall  A Co.,  Liverpool.... 

Ireland  A Hurley,  Liverpool, 

J.  Garnett,  Liverpool 

McCabe  A Co.,  Liverpool  .... 

R.  Lomax,  Toxteth  Park  .... 

R.  B.  BaUantine,  Kverton..., 

W.  F.  Inglis,  Liverpool 

Walkden  A Co.,  Bootle 

L.  Marr,  Toxteth  Park 

Jas.  Evans,  Parkgate  (accepted) 


£1,567  14  0 
1,147  18  8 
1,106  7 3 
1,079  5 0 


[Engineer’s  estimate,  950L] 


Paine  Bros 

Barman  A Son  

W.  H.  Castle 

John  W.  Sawyer  

Leeks  A Hooker  

Wallis  Bros 

G.  Veale 

Turtle  A Appleton  

F.  Higgs 

Chas.  Robson 

J.  Holloway  

Chas.  F.  Eearley 

G.  Jervis  Smith 

George  Roberts 

R.  G.  Battlej  

W.  Martin 

Chas.  Fox  

W.  Smith  

W.  Johnson  

Gee.  Parker  

J.  O.  Richardson 

Woolgar  A Son 

A.  M.  Deacon  A Co.  (accepted)  . 
Smith  A Ballard  


. £1,2E 


1|2 


1,267 

1,250 

1,222 

1,222 


0 0 


1.2 


1,174 

1,170 

1,149 

1,148 

1,142 

1,141 

1,130 

1,127 

1,097 


1,0 


1,092 

1,086 

1,C80 

1,076 

1,068 

1,030 

1,020 


TOXTETH  PARK.  — For  curbing  and  channelling 
Smithdown-road  between  Wellington  and  Ullet  roads,  for 
the  Toxteth  Park  Local  Board.  Quantities  supplied  by 
the  engineer,  Mr.  John  Price,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

J.  Garnett,  Toxteth  Park £462  S 6 

Ireland  A Hurley,  Liverpool  412  14  6 

R.  B.  BaUantine,  Everton 388  3 6 

W.  F.  Inglis,  Liverpool 379  8 7 

McCabe  A Co.,  Liverpool 378  0 0 

K.  Lomax,  Toxteth  Park  347  3 4 

Jas.  Evans,  Parkgate 333  11  0 

Walkden  A Co.,  Bootle 329  0 0 

Catterall  A Co.,  Liverpool 309  10  6 

L.  Marr,  Aspen  Grove,  Toxteth  Park*  306  3 9 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  380i.] 

• Accepted. 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  =' 
addresses. 

NoTK.— The  responsibility  of  signed  artiolee,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rest*,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'a  cannot  untUrtake  to  return  rejceted  communlcaiiotu.  i 

IJetters  or  coromnnicatlons  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  havail 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  ffOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should  '.I 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; aU  communications  relating  to  tj 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be . I 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor.  . 


Best  Bath  Stone.  i 

WESTWOOD  GEOUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down,  | 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited,  | 
Corsbam,  Wilts. [Advt.ti 


Bath  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOE  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[Advt.’^ 


THE  CHBLTNCH 
STONE. 


Donlting  Freestone. 

The  atone  from  theee^&nieci' 
ie  known  aa  the  “Weathet 
Beda,”  and  ia  of  a very 
cryetalline  nature,  and  nn.; 
donbtedly  one  of  the  moat 
durable  atones  in  England. 

Ia  of  the  same  crrstallinj 
nature  as  the  Chelynct  Btuneo 
hot  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
Buitable  for  finemoulded  worki 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  fore 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be: 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  abort  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  oir 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS,. 
Norton-sub'Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset^ 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  ^Advt/' 


UPTON  (Easax).— For  five  ahopa  for  Mr.  Baines, 
Green-street,  Upton  Park.  Mr.  H.  Bethell,  architect 

James  Baxter,  Upton £2,460  0 0 

Parsons,  Plashet  2,300  0 0 

James  Wylea,  Upton  Park  2,299  0 0 

AllertOQ  A Fox,  West  Ham* 2,260  0 0 

* Accepted, 


PECKHAM. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Mon^ielier  Tavern,  Choumert-road,  Peckham,  for  Mr.  F. 
E.  Pow.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Baville,  architect,  Strand. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Wm.  Oldrey  £1,186  0 0 

Burch  A Co 1,141  0 0 

Walker  1,134  0 0 

Moretou 1,100  0 0 

Cook 1,096  0 0 

Ward  & Lamble  909  0 0 

Spencer  A Co,„ 947  0 0 

Treweeke 898  0 0 


WOODFORD  (Essex).— For  a pair  of  villa  residences 
at  Woodford  Green,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Roberta.  Mr.  J.  K. 
Cole,  architect : — 

Wood  Broa £3,883  0 0 

J.  Eagen 3,633  9 0 

X Little 3,582  0 0 

■Welle  3,630  0 0 

WiUiama  A Sou 3,629  0 0 

Perry  A Co 3,460  0 0 

Wall  Broa  3,376  0 0 

J.  0.  Richardaen 3,364  0 0 

J.  Bentley  3,267  0 0 


reach  ua  too  late  for  insertion.  They  ahould  be  i 
at  our  office,  46.  Catherine-atreet,  W.C.,  not  later  tha 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


Doaltinff  Free  Stono  For  prices,  &o., 

dress  8.  & J.  STAPLE,] 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stcnci 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 

(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster. [Adtt; 


Ham  Hill  Stone!  Ham  Hill  Stone  I!1 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work-- 
mansbip,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quarry 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Established! 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albany 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Adyti 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavi 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  383 
Poultry,  B.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materiali 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoosE 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milkl 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [AdyT! 


Asphalte. 

Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [AdvT 


M. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &0- 


HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions.! 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliances 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

laternational  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze.  . 


For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 


BAITITEII  SAITITATIOIT  COMPANY. 

Wessex  Souse,  isorthumhsrltnid  A-venue,  Clmring  Cross,  London,  Tf.C. 


Vot,.  LI.  .lVo.  2270. 


SiTcaUAY,  SEPrauBEa  18,  1889. 


Cjl^  § nil  hr. 
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Administration  Report  on  the  Raihoays  in 
India  for  1885-86. 


HIS  Official  Eeport, 
■which  contains  a 
mass  of  useful  and 
intelligently  - tabu- 
lated information,  is 
concise  and  to  the 
purpose,  and  has 
the  rare  merit  of 
enabling  outsiders, 
specially  interested 
in  the  subject,  to 
ascertain  such  particulars  as  they  may  in- 
dividually want  without  the  labour  so  often 
involved  in  wading  through  an  array  of 
figures,  the  gist  of  which  only  the  initiated 
«an  gather.  In  order  to  set  those  particulars 
before  our  readers,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
follow  the  order  maintained  in  tbe  Report 
itself,  which  opens  with  the  statement  that  the 
receipts  for  the  year  1885  show  an  increase 
•over  those  of  tbe  previous  year  of  1,196,643Z., 
and  that  the  percentage  on  the  capital  expen- 
diture gives  a return  of  5’84  per  cent.,  against 
5 '27  per  cent,  in  that  year.  The  increase  is 
due  largely  to  improved  results  obtained  from 
working  the  Frontier  lines  now  forming  the 
north-west  system,  and  which  have  contri- 
buted 43 '4  per  cent,  of  that  increase.  There 
was  a considerable  movement  of  military 
stores  and  railway  material  likewise,  but  it 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  12*2  per  cent, 
■of  the  total  receipts  on  those  lines.  As  regards 
merchandise,  the  total  tonnage  has  increased 
by  1,887,378  tons,  or  nearly  15  per  cent.,  of 
which  no  less  than  1,159,386  tons  have  been  in 
grain  and  pulses.  A comparison  of  the 
receipts  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
three  years  1884-5-6  shows  an  increase  of  over 
400,000?. 

During  the  past  year  376|  miles  were 
completed  and  opened,  making  a total  of 
12,376  miles  open  for  public  traffic  throughout 
India,  besides  3,767  more  miles  under  con- 
struction, and  an  additional  606  miles  which 
have  been  subsequently  sanctioned.  Of  these 
last,  383  miles  belong  to  the  Indian  Midland 
Railway  Company’s  system,  a temporary  line 
of  58  miles  to  the  top  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  and 
an  extension  of  50  miles  of  the  Sind  Pisheen 
Hallway  to  the  fort  of  the  Amran  Range, — two 
dines  which  signify  the  pushing  on  of  our 
■railway  system  into  Affghanistan  to  within  100 
miles  of  Kandahar,  a not  too  speedy  move 
towards  the  direction  in  which  Russia  has 
made  far  greater  strides  than  ourselves. 

The  total  length  of  12,376  miles  is  dis- 
tributed aa  follows : — 


State  ImperiEj  and  Provincial  lines  7,112i  miles. 

Guaranteed  companies  3,922^  „ 

Assisted  companies  6451  »» 

Other  companies  7^  ,, 

Native  states 687^  ,, 

Total  12,376  „ 

Turning  to  the  works  in  progress,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  number  of  large 
bridges  under  construction,  of  which  may  be 
more  particularly  specified  those  being  erected 
over  the  Hooghley  at  Calcutta,  consisting  of 
one  central  span  of  120  ft.  and  two  side  spans 
of  540  ft.  each  ; another  over  the  Jumna  con- 
sisting of  ten  spans  of  250  ft. ; a third  over 
the  Sutlej  near  Ferozepore,  of  twenty-seven 
spans  of  150  ft.,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Indus  at  Sukkur,  which  is  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  large  span  of  790  ft.,  with  which  the 
main  channel  of  the  River  between  Rohri  and 
Bukkur  Island  is  to  be  crossed.  The  state  of 
progress  on  each  line  is  concisely  given  in  the 
Report,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  which 
is  contained  in  an  unofficial  communication 
from  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Sind 
Pisheen  Railway,  on  the  line  to  Kandahar. 
The  difficulties  encountered  from  climate  and 
other  causes  are  graphically  described,  of 
the  nature  of  which  the  following  extract  will 
give  an  idea. 

“ The  tunnel  near  Kulhali  has  proved  a most 
difficult  job.  The  soil  is  so  rotten  that  the  roof 
is  utterly  unreliable,  and  falls  in  from  above, 
forming  a high  arch  above  the  timbering,  from 
which  enormous  pieces  of  rock  come  down 
from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height,  and  crush  every- 
thing it  is  possible  to  put  up.  For  some  time 
work  was  stopped,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  getting  any  workmen  to  go  into  such  danger, 
but  charges  of  dynamite  were  put  in  from  the 
hill  above  on  to  the  roof,  and  the  explosion 
blew  out  a crater  down  into  the  tunnel.  This 
is  now  being  taken  out  from  above,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  75  ft.  of  tunnel  between  the  two 
masonry  faces  may  be  secured  and  lined  with 
masonry  arching  before  the  sides  come  in. 
For  the  last  three  months  work  has  been  going 
on  day  and  night,  with  electric  lights,  but  with 
very  slow  progress,  the  earth  squeezing  in  to 
the  made  parts  of  the  tunnel  as  fast  as  taken 
out  through  the  tunnel  ends.”  The  construc- 
tion of  the  line  through  the  Bolan  Pass  is 
a work  evidently  not  only  of  considerable 
difficulty  in  itself,  but  one  aggravated  by  the 
accompaniment  of  intense  heat,  cholera,  sun- 
fever,  and  dysentery,  which  completely  de- 
moralised the  labourers  and  caused  them  all  to 
desert.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  Pass  the 
climate  still  proved  a source  of  trouble,  though 
in  the  opposite  way.  Here  the  sufferings  were 


occasioned  by  extreme  cold,  which  brought  on 
pneumonia,  and  superadded  to  all  the  rest, 
was  scarcity  of  water,  which  was  only  pro- 
curable at  a distance  of  two  miles  from  the  line. 
Another  noticeable  work  is  a 2 ft.  6 in.  gauge 
line,  opened  in  the  district  of  Kattywar,  the 
permanent  way  of  which  is  made  with  steel 
rails,  19  lb.  to  the  yard,  with  transverse  steel 
sleepers,  3 ft.  6 in.  long  by  5 in.  wide,  spaced 
10  to  the  24-ft.  rail.  The  engines  are  of  two 
classes,  the  heaviest,  with  six  wheels  coupled, 
weighiug  10  tons,  with  a load  of  tons  on  a 
pair  of  driving-wheels.  The  single  line  is 
estimated  to  cost  the  very  low  rate  of  1,544?. 
per  mile. 

Out  of  14,993  miles  of  track,  including 
sidings,  0,750  miles  are  laid  with  timber 
sleepers,  4,521  with  cast-iron  sleepers,  and  335 
miles  with  steel  sleepers.  No  comment  is 
made  as  to  the  relative  economy  of  these 
different  pattern  sleepers,  either  as  to  first  cost 
or  subsequent  durability. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  fuel  consumption 
and  supply  contains  a statement  of  the  rate  of 
consumption  and  cost  per  ton  and  per  train 
mile,  showing  such  very  marked  differences 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  no  attempt  is  made 
to  explain  the  reason  for  such  great  variations. 
The  lowest  consumption  appears  to  be  on  the 
Nalhatty  line,  on  which  Bengal  coal  is  used 
exclusively,  and  which  amounts  to  19’76  lb., 
at  a cost  of  l4d.,  the  average  cost  of  the  coal 
itself  being  nearly  14s.  per  ton.  The  highest 
rate  is  on  the  Wardba  coal  line,  being  92  lb., 
costing  3d.,  while  the  coal  itseK  costs  only  6s. 
per  ton.  On  the  Indus  Valley  Railway,  where 
the  fuel  used  is  English  coal,  patent  fuel,  and 
wood,  principally  the  latter,  the  consumption 
reaches  117  lb.,  costing  7d.,  while  the  average 
price  of  the  fuel  is  Us.  3d.  per  ton.  On  the 
E.L  Railway  the  consumption  is  47‘56  lb., 
costing  Id.,  while  the  price  of  the  coal  is  only 
4s.  3d.  per  ton.  The  mines  producing  this  coal 
are  worked  by  the  railway  company  itself, 
which  turns  out  the  coal  at  the  low  price  of 
43.  to  63.  per  ton.  At  a place  called  Kbatun, 
in  Scind,  veins  of  petroleum  oil  have  been 
struck.  It  was  sent  to  Sukkur  to  be  used  in 
the  boilers  there,  and  as  far  as  they  went  the 
trials  were  most  satisfactory.  Subsequently 
favourable  experiments  were  made  with  the 
engine  pulling  a fully-loaded  train,  so  that  the 
question  now  remains  as  to  what  supply  can 
be  counted  on,  and  at  what  cost.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  the  announcement  that  a con- 
cession has  been  made  to  Messrs.  Watson  & 
Stewart,  of  London,  by  the  Government  of 
His  Highness  the  Nizam,  to  carry  on  mining 
operations  at  the  Singareni  coal-fields,  which, 
are  situated  not  far  from  the  first  barrier  ou  the 
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river  Godavery,  whence  that  river  is  navi- 
gable all  the  year  ro  ••  d to  the  coast. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  financial  details,  the 
general  result  of  which  is  noticed  at  the  outset 
of  the  Eeport,  it  appears  that  the  total  capital 
outlay  on  Indian  railways  amounted  on 
31st  December  last  to  161,917,840?.  (at  the 
conventional  exchange  of  two  shillings  to  the 
rupee)  of  which  71,032,838?.  have  been  expended 
by  Guaranteed  Companies,  82,255,391?.  on  the 
State  Railways  (Imperial  and  Provincial, 
including  the  E.  I.  R.),  4,821,379^  on  Native 
State  Lines,  and  3,808,232?.  on  Assisted 
Companies  lines. 

The  gross  receipts  during  the  calendar  year 
1885  amounted  to  17,987,625?.,  being  an  increase 
of  1,923,400?.  over  those  for  1884,  while  the 
working  expenses  have  been  8,863,294?.,  or 
only  an  increase  of  707,137?.  over  those  of 
the  same  year.  The  net  revenue  amounted  to 
9,126,361?.,  and  the  net  earnings  on  all  lines 
yielded  a return  of  5?.  123.  9d.  per  cent,  as  ■ 
compared  with  5?.  Is.  9d.  in  1884.  Of  this 
return  the  E.  I.  R.  yielded  Si.  Ss.,  and  the 
Guaranteed  lines  5?.  8s.  4d,  per  cent.  The 
State  lines,  excluding  the  E.  I.  R.,  gave 
5?.  9s.  7d.,  the  Assisted  lines  1?.  ISs.  lid.,  and 
the  Native  States  21.  13s.  per  cent.  There  has 
been  a satisfactory  increase  both  in  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  and  in  the  tonnage  of 
goods.  The  former  amounted  to  80.864,779, 
being  an  increase  of  7,049,660  over  the 
previous  year,  and  the  receipts  from  coaching 
traffic  amounted  to  5,538,126?.,  or  407,372^ 
more  for  the  same  period.  The  aggregate 
tonnage  was  18,925,385  tons,  the  receipt  from 
which  yielded  11, 915, 375?., being  an  increase  of 
2,262,378  tons  and  1,349,434?.  over  the  year 
1384. 

An  analysis  of  the  capital  expenditure  shows 
that  the  cost  of  7,272  miles  of  5 ft.  6 in.  gauge 
lines  amounted  to  126,222,720?.,  giving  an 
average  mileage  rate  of  17,357?.,  the  net  earn- 
ings per  mile  being  1,072?.,  or  about  6 17  per 
cent.,  while  3,536  miles  of  metre  gauge  lines 
cost  26,928,227?.,  or  a mileage  rate  of  7,632?., 
the  net  earnings  being  341?.,  or  4'45  per  cent. 
In  round  numbers,  the  average  length  open 
during  the  year  1885  was  12,092  miles,  upon 
which  the  traffic  work  performed  was  equiva- 
lent to  3,640  millions  of  passengers,  and  3,320 
million  tons  of  goods  carried  one  mile.  Select- 
ing the  E.I.  and  the  G.I.P.  as  the  two  busiest 
lines,  the  traffic  along  them  in  passengers 
amounted  to  865,745,800,  and  448,419,661 
individuals,  equivalent  to  a daily  throvgk 
traffic  of  1,411  and  816  on  their  respective 
lengths  of  1,681  and  1,505  miles.  Similarly 
the  goods  traffic  aggregated  1,048,601,489  and 
658,165,314  tons  over  one  mile,  giving  a daily 
through  traffic  of  about  1,700  and  1,200  tons 
respectively.  Five  chief  items,  viz.,  coal, 
cotton,  grain  and  pulses,  salt,  and  seeds,  make 
up  10,390,000  tons  out  of  the  total  traffic  of 
14,000,000  tons  of  goods,  exclusive  of  railway 
material  and  Government  stores.  The  total 
number  of  passengers  carried  shows  an  increase 
of  9’55  per  cent,  over  that  carried  in  1884. 
The  passenger  mileage  has  increased  8'48,  and 
the  receipts  therefrom  7 00  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  number  carried  in  1885,  the  lower  class 
passengers  constituted  97'27  per  cent.,  the 
second  class  2'28,  and  tlie  first  cljiss  only  0'45 
per  cent.  The  di;«tan:es  travelled  by  each 
averaged  44,  67,  and  80  miles,  and  the  fare.s  a 
trifle  over  |d.,  id.,  and  l.\d.  per  mile  respec- 
tively. The  lowest  average  cost  of  hauling 
one  passenger  unit  over  one  mile  on  the  broad 
gauge  Wiis  one-tenth  of  a penny  on  the  Indus 
Valley  line,  and  on  the  narrow  gauge  nearly 
onc-eighth  of  a penny,  the  receipts  for  this 
work  being  0 3 and  0 27  of  a penny. 

The  total  working  expenses  during  1885 
amounted  to  8,770,196?.,  the  percentage  on  the 
gross  receipts  being  40'27,  ag.iinst  50-47  in 
1884.  The  lowest  percentages  were  34-30  on 
the  Jodpore  Railway,  35-26  on  the  E.  I.  R., 
and  40-87  on  the  Indus  Valley, — figures  which 
have  not  yet  been  reached  on  any  of  the 
English  lines. 

The  expenses  per  train  mile  average  nearly 
4?.,  the  lowest  being  2$.  on  the  Bengal  and 
N.  V.  Railway,  and  3s.  Gil.  on  the  East  Indian 
Railway.  The  rates  for  goods  quoted  in  the 
Report  are  those  for  short  distances.  That 


for  wheat  is  -^d.,  and  for  salt,  §d.  per  ton  mile. 
On  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  the  rates 
appear  to  have  varied  considerably,  especially 
those  for  jute,  which  had  to  be  reduced  to  an 
abnormally  low  figure,  ^d.  per  ton,  on  account 
of  the  water-carriage  competition.  That  rate, 
however,  could  scarcely  have  covered  the 
working  expenses.  On  the  Bengal  and  N.W. 
Railway,  grain  and  seeds  are  carried  short 
distances  at  0-425,  and  salt  at  O STo  of  a penny, 
but  from  Delhi  to  Calcutta, — 954  miles, — a 
special  rate  for  grain  is  fixed  at  only  0 27  of  a 
penny. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  as  regards  the 
persons  employed  on  the  open  lines,  the  natives 
of  India  form  93-84  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
body  of  servants,  whose  total  number  reached 
215,886  individuals  ; for  it  proves  what  an 
opening  for  remunerative  employment  of  all 
kinds  the  railways  have  created. 

More  than  thirty-five  ye<ars  have  elapsed 
since  the  railway  system  was  first  introduced 
into  India  by  one  of  the  ablest  Viceroys  that 
England  ever  sent  to  that  country,  the  late 
Lord  Dalhousie  ; but  it  is  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  the  great  expansion  has  taken  place; 
and  though  the  progress  made  cannot  be  called 
rapid,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  sure,  and  the 
Government  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
financial  success  which  has  been  attained  on 
the  great  arterial  lines.  Seeing  that  the 
guaranteed  lines  are  now  earning  more  than 
the  guarantee,  it  would  seem  that  whatever 
technical  objections  there  may  be  to  the 
guarantee  system,  and  whatever  inconveni- 
ences may  temporarily  arise  from  unfavourable 
exchanges  for  paying  the  interest  on  capital 
raised  in  England  pending  the  earnings  cover- 
ing the  guarantee,  the  ultimate  financial  posi- 
tion is,  nevertheless,  stable,  and  the  Govern- 
ment finally  recoups  itself  even  directly  the 
guaranteed  amounts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gain 
derived  by  the  augmentation  of  the  indirect 
sources  of  revenue  which  are  sure  to  follow 
increased  facilities  of  communication. 


A STROLL  BY  THE  WELLAND. 

is  one  of  the  boasts  of  Northampton- 
SmI  shire  that  the  fields  of  Naseby  give 
Sli  three  great  streams,  which 

discharge  into  oceans  separated  by 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  land.  So  close 
together  as  almost  to  have  been  all  three 
tainted  by  the  blood  shed  in  one  great  battle, 
spring  the  Avon,  the  Nene,  and  the  Welland. 
The  fame  of  the  first  two  is  secured.  One 
listened  to  the  lispings  of  Shakspeare’s  child- 
hood ; the  other  winds  beneath  more  noble 
buildings  than  any  stream  of  like  degree.  The 
last  of  the  trio,  though  it  never  may  boast  like 
its  cradle  companions,  flows,  nevertheless, 
through  much  that  is  fair  and  near  much  that 
is  interesting.  Before  it  has  become  a full- 
grown  river  it  passes  close  to  Market 
Harborough,  beloved  of  hunting  men  ; thence, 
marking  the  northern  limit  of  its  native  county, 
it  sluggishly  drops  down  to  Stamford,  and  so 
away  through  the  fens,  past  Crowland  Abbey, 
to  the  sea. 

Between  Harborough  and  Stamford  the 
W^elland  hardly  does  itself  justice.  It  divides 
and  subdivides  itself  so  much  that  from  the 
mighty  viaduct  which  strides  across  its  valley 
near  Harringworth  the  river  looks  like  a few 
small  streams.  And  so  indeed  it  is  ; and 
amongst  them  all  they  hardly  ofier  a pool  where 
a man  may  bathe  with  any  comfort.  Neverthe- 
le.ss,  the  valley  is  a noble  one,  and,  for  this  part 
of  the  world,  quite  precipitous.  Most  of  North- 
amptonshire undulates  in  a very  casual  way  ; 
here  it  goes  up,  and  there  it  goes  down,  and 
why  it  does  either  of  these  in  preference  to 
keeping  fiat  no  one  can  say.  But  here,  by  the 
Welland,  there  is  reason  shown  for  the  confor- 
mation of  the  ground.  Elsewhere  it  gives  few 
retisons  for  its  vagaries.  Here  it  gathers  itself 
together  and  descends  abruptly  to  tlie  meadows 
through  which  the  Welland  flow.",  and  rises  in 
gentler,  but  still  notable,  hills  on  the  other  side. 
From  all  of  the  many  villages  which  dot  the 
sides  of  the  valley  extensive  views  can  be 
had,  without  the  trouble  of  climbing  the 
church  tower,  and  in  most  of  them  the  traveller 


with  architectural  tastes  need  not  go  to  nature 
for  his  amusement. 

To  begin  with  Dingley,  which  lie-s  on  the 
Northamptonshire  slopes,  some  two  or  three 
miles  from  Harborough.  There  is  a manor- 
house  of  considerable  interest,  the  porches  of 
which  were  built  in  the  short  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  bear  the  dates  1558  and  1560, 
as  well  as  many  inscriptions,  among  which  is 
“ In  the  rayne  of  Felep  and  Marey,”  an  in- 
scription which  is  not  to  be  found  on  many 
buildings.  It  was  built  by  Edward  Griffin,, 
who  was  Attorney-General,  and,  consequently, 
made  enough  money  to  buy  a large  tract  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  though  th& 
Griffins  were  new-comers  in  1558,  twenty 
years  later  they  were  sufficiently  acclimatised 
for  that  excellent  builder,  Sir  Thomas  Tresham, 
to  place  their  arms  in  two  several  places  on 
his  market-house  at  Rothwell, — a distinction 
accorded  to  only  a select  few,  most  of  the 
numerous  arms  occurring  but  once.  Of 
course,  Griffin  bore  a griffin  for  his  arms. 

A little  way  further  east,  and  some  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  river,  is  Stoke  Albany, 
where  is  much  to  attract  the  traveller.  In 
addition  to  the  church  and  some  characteristic- 
cottages,  there  is  the  old  Manor  House,  a 
fourteenth-century  building,  once  the  hoiire  of 
the  Lords  De  Roos,  whose  arms  appear  above 
the  doorway,  while  on  a buttress  are  two- 
panels,  bearing  a monogram  with  a crown,  and 
an  “ I H S.”  Who  put  these  religious  mono- 
grams there  ? Were  they  the  outcome  of  the 
general  piety  of  the  age,  or  some  special  appeal 
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in  mitigation  of  violence  and  crime?  We  know- 
nothing  beyond  what  the  stones  tell  us  : no 
more  of  the  builder  of  the  house  than  of  the 
De  Roos  who  lies  buried  in  the  church,  and 
from  whose  tomb  all  record  has  gone,  unless 
haply  this  inscription,  preserved  in  an  old 
collection  of  such  sentences,  belongs  to  him  : — 
“Hie  jacet  Johannes  Roos  le  bonne  coin- 
pagnion.”  Of  all  the  life  of  John  De  Roos,  of 
all  the  deeds  which  he  did,  of  the  houses  be  built 
for  himself,  and  those  which  he  knocked  down 
for  his  neighbours,  of  bis  wit  and  his  wisdom, 
we  know  nothing.  All  we  know  is  that  he  was 
a “ bonne  compagnion.”  And  what  was  that  ? 
Perhaps  a kind,  courteous,  fine  fellow,  ever 
ready  to  help  a friend.  Perhaps  a good  man 
at  a tankard,  merely.  However,  he  was  a De- 
Roos,  and  he  or  his  must  have  lived  at  the  old 
Manor  House,  and  have  read  those  monograms, 
and  very  likely  reverenced  them. 

In  crossing  over  into  Leicestershire  from 
Stoke  Albany  the  road  goes  through  Ashley, 
where  there  is  nothing  of  interest.  On  the 
Leicestershire  side  is  Medbourne,  where  is  an 
ancient  footbridge  over  the  stream  ; and,  over- 
looking the  Welland,  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
knoll,  is  Bringhurst.  Here  in  old  times  dwelt 
the  Norwiches,  of  whom  one,  Symon,  slew  an 
ancestor  of  all  the  Treshams,  the  family  whieh 
subsequently  played  such  a prominent  part  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  the  year  of  grace  1451, 
Sir  William  Tresham  was  quietly  going  home 
from  Northampton  to  Sywell,  where  the  family 
then  lived  (before  they  moved  to  Rushton),when 
he  was  suddenly  fallen  upon  as  he  was  saying  his 
matins  and  cruelly  thrust  through  with  a spear. 
His  servants,  coming  up  presently,  found  him 
in  this  deplorable  state,  and,  for  the  better 
carrying  of  him  back  to  Northampton,  they 
cut  off  each  end  of  the  spear  that  stuck  out  at 
the  back  and  front.  But  when  they  reached  the 
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Ita  steep  coped  gables  and  thatched  roofs  give 
it  an  old-world  air,  while  signs  of  departed 
magnificence  occasionally  appear  in  cottages 
boasting  elaborate  architectural  features  evi- 
dently brought  from  some  demolished  mansion, 

h’urther  on,  and  just  inside  the  little  county 
of  Rutland,  is  Caldecot,  another  old  village 
now  slowly  decaying  since  the  coaches  ceased 
to  run  and  the  towns  began  to  absorb  the 
rural  population.  Here,  too,  are  steep  thatched 
roofs  with  their  stone-coped  gables,  and  a few 
quaint  cottages.  But  there  is  little  to  detain 
the  traveller  ; the  time  will  be  better  employed 
by  crossing  into  Northamptonshire  and  going 
to  Rockingham, 

Rockingham  is,  historically,  one  of  the  most 


1095,  and  no  vestige  of  the  chapel  is  hft, 
though  the  site  is  still  pointed  out.  In  fact, 
we  must  leap  over  two  hundred  years  before 
we  come  to  any  of  the  existing  work.  There 
are,  however,  considerable  remains  of  late 
thirteenth-century  work  in  the  great  gateway 
and  the  entrance  to  the  hall.  The  gateway 
lies  between  two  bastion  towers,  and  retains 
the  grooves  for  the  portcullis,  and  other 
features.  It  is  very  much  like  the  gateway  of 
the  storyless  castle  at  Barnwell,  on  the  Nene, 
only  the  entrance  is  here  somewhat  wider. 
Indeed,  at  Barnwell,  nothing  larger  than  a 
man  on  horseback  could  get  through.  Within 
the  gateway  most  of  the  work  is  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
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town  and  pulled  out  the  rest  of  the  truncheon 
the  patient  died. 

In  Bringhurst  there  is  not  much  to  see.  An 
old  house  opposite  the  church  presents  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  country  side, 
which,  simple  as  they  are,  never  fail  to  give 


satisfaction  (fig.  1).  This  is  nothing  more  than 
a farmhouse,  and  is  too  late  in  date  to  have 
been  the  home  of  the  vengeful  Symon 
Norwich. 

In  Drayton,  a hamlet  close  by,  on  a coped 
gable  is  a date-stone  (fig.  2),  which,  at  small 
cost,  contrives  to  give  a very  valuable  touch 
to  the  little  house  it  adorns.  At  Holt,  up  on 
the  hill  further  away  from  the  Welland,  is  a 
large  old  house,  the  residence  of  that  excellent 
sportsman.  Sir  Bache  Cunard.  Though  con- 
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Fig.  1. 

interesting  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  important  on  the 
Welland.  It  has  been  the  site  of  a fortifica- 
tion from  the  times  when  the  ancient  Britons 
cast  up  their  mounds.  William  the  Conqueror 
made  it  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  district,  and 
within  the  shelter  of  its  walls  many  of  his 
successors  placed  themselves  and  their  retinue 
when  they  came  to  hunt  in  Rockingham 
Forest.  In  the  time  of  William  Rufus  a most 
important  meeting  of  prelates  and  nobles  was 


siderably  modernised  internally,  the  porch  and 
part  of  the  front  are  of  very  good  Late  Gothic 
architecture.  The  church,  which  stands  so  close 
to  the  house  as  to  look  like  part  of  it,  is  also  of 
considerable  interest. 

Resuming  our  stroll  down  the  stream  from 
Bringhurst,  we  soon  come  to  Great  Easton,  a 
rambling  village  with  many  picturesque  corners. 


held  in  the  chapel,  to  decide  a knotty  point 
regarding  the  appointment  of  Archbishop 
Anselm.  In  those  days  there  were  two  in- 
fallible popes,  and  it  seems  that,  in  the  king’s 
opinion,  Anselm  was  appointed  by  the  wrong 
one.  The  council  came  to  no  definite  decision, 
and  the  question  really  answered  itself  in 
course  of  time.  This  was  so  far  back  as  A.D. 


whole  eSect  is  extremely  good,  whether  we 
take  the  courtyard  with  its  wings  or  the 
delightful  long  and  low  garden  front.  But 
there  is  no  novel  detail.  The  situation  is 
superb,  and  from  the  terraces  by  the  ancient 
walls  glimpses  of  surprising  extent  may  be 
gained  along  the  Welland  valley.  A sketch  of 
a corner  of  the  buildings  is  annexed  (fig.  3). 
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Gretton,  further  down  the  valley  on  the 
same  side  os  Rockingham,  abounds  m old 
stone  farm-houses  of  the  usual  Northampton- 
sliire  type,  but  one  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
weary.  Their  chartn  lies  not  in  abundance  of 
detail  (though  every  feature  has  some,  however 
slight),  but  rather  in  their  steep  roofs  of  Colly- 
■VVeston  slates,  their  mullioned  windows,  and 
the  colour  and  texture  of  the  stone.  Here  the 
walls  are  of  brown  ironstone,  and  the  dressings 
of  a soft  tfrey  freestone.  The  steep  streets  of 


ever  to  be  out  of  its  shadow,  stands  the  Bede 
House,  once  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  ^ 
Lincoln,  but  now  shorn  of  much  of  its ; 
splendour,  and  relegated  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  j 
This  was  originally  the  Manor  House,  built 
by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  for  their  own  delecta- 
tion. At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  it 
came  into  the  Burghley  family,  and  the  third 
Lord  Burghley  converted  it  into  a bede-house 
or  almshouse  to  accommodate  twelve  poor  men, 
two  women,  and  a warden.  It  retains  much  of 


church  is  of  much  interest  and  contains  several 
of  their  monuments,  on  all  of  which  the  Digby 
fleur-de-lis  is  set  forth  in  carving  or  colour. 
In  the  south  chapel  is  an  interesting  tomb 
having  a Gothic  canopy  supported  by  Renais- 
sance pilasters.  We  append  one  of  the 
shields  from  it,  showing  the  fish  as  an  heraldic 
emblem  (fig.  7).  The  Digbys  were  deeply 
implicated  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  ; indeed. 
Sir  Everard  was  executed  for  his  share  in  it, 
January  30,  1606,  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul’s 


our  journey  down  the  river.  Returning  to 
Lyddington,  and  pushing  on  through  Thorpe- 
by-Water  and  Seaton,  where  we  need  not  rest, 
we  finally  reach  Harringworth  on  the  North- 
amptonshire side. 

Harringworth,  though  now  a secluded  agri- 
cultural village,  was  once  the  seat  of  a noble 
and  powerful  family,  the  Zouches  ; and^  their 
descendants  to  this  day  take  their  title,  Zouch 
of  Harringworth,  from  this  village.  Their 
house  stood  amid  the  broad  meadows  through 
which  the  Welland  fritters  itself  away,  a little 


the  village  ; its  picturesque  irregularity ; the ' 
green,  with  its  stocks  and  whipping-post ; and 
the  neighbouring  inn,  with  remarkable 
wrought  ironwork  round  its  sign,  combine  to 
render  Gretton  one  of  the  most  attractive 
bournes  which  the  sketcher  can  seek  in  his 
stroll.  At  every  turn  the  eye  wanders  across 
the  broad  valley  to  the  villages  we  have  already 
passed,  to  the  swelling  hills  of  Rutland  and 


its  ecclesiastical  character,  and  abounds  in  quaint 
corners  and  picturesque  grouping-^  (figs.  4,  5). 
Downstairs  is  a covered  corridor  or  cloister, 
into  which  the  lower  rooms  open.  Upstairs 
there  is  some  good  glazing,  in  which  occur 
roses  and  lilies,  and  the  legend  Dens  exaltacio 
mea  (fig.  6).  In  one  window  is  a fine  portrait 
of  one  of  the  bishops.  The  large  dining-room 
has  a good  cornice  of  quasi-fan  tracery  of 


in  London,  somewhere  near  where  Queen  Anne 
stands  looking  down  Ludgate  Hill.  Of  course 
where  a conspirator  lived  legend  has  pitched 
upon  some  place  as  the  scene  of  his  nefarious 
plottings.  At  Stoke  the  room  over  the  porch 
is  said  to  be  the  spot  where  the  plot  was 
devised,  but  there  are  a score  of  others  with 
equal  pretensions. 

Stoke  Dry  has  led  us  a little  way  back  on 
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Leicestershire,  bathed  in  the  sun,  or  darkling 
with  every  passing  cloud,  or  to  the  spires  of 
Lyddington  and  Seaton,  rising  from  the  midst 
of  masses  of  trees. 

It  is  but  a step  (perhaps  two  miles)  across 
to  Lyddington  in  Rutland,  and  here  the  seeker 
for  the  picturesque  may  prepare  for  another 
feast.  The  church,  with  its  pretty  little  spire, 
is  a fine  structure  of  the  Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular styles,  containing  several  good 
brasses.  To  the  north  of  the  church,  with  the 
green  graves  between,  but  so  near  as  hardly 


ingenious  design.  The  warden  offers  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter  of  access,  and  is,  indeed,  glad 
to  find  a fresh  ear  into  which  he  can  pour 
his  grievances. 

There  are  many  other  old  houses  in 
Lyddington  with  more  or  less  character, — 
mullioned  windows,  variations  of  the  universal 
flat-pointed  doorway,  and  simple  gables  and 
dormers. 

Not  far  from  Lyddington  is  the  little  village 
of  Stoke  Dry,  where  the  Digbys  used  to  live. 
Their  house  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  the 
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to  the  east  of  the  church.  Hardly  anything  is 
now  left,  but  probably  the  windows  which  are 
built  into  some  cottages  standing  in  those 
meadows  once  gave  light  to  the  lords  of  the 
soil.  In  the  time  of  Bridges,  the  historian  of 
Northamptonshire  (1720),  the  old  manor 
house  still  remained,  as  well  as  ruins  of  a 
chapel  (the  burying-place  of  the  Zouches) 
between  the  house  and  the  church.  Leland, 
about  1530,  said  that  “the  Lord  Souche  had 
a right  goodly  manor  place  by  the  paroche 
chyrch  of  this  village,  biiilded  castelle  like. 
The  first  courte  whereof  is  dene  down,  saving 
that  a great  peace  of  the  gate-house  and  front 
of  the  waulie  by  it  yet  standith.  The  ynner 
parte  of  this  place  is  lueately  welle  main- 
tained, and  hath  a diche  aboute  it.  The  waulles 
of  this  ynner  court  be  in  sum  places  imbattelid. 
And  withyn  this  courte  is  a faire  chapelle,  in 
the  bodie  whereof  lyith  one  of  the  Souches 
byried,  and  a greate  flat  stone  over  him.” 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  chapel,  nor  of 
the  Zouch,  nor  of  the  great  flat  stone  that  was 
over  him  ; but  Bridges  describes  the  tomb, 
and  assigns  it,  from  the  inscription,  to  Lorde 
George  Zouche,  who  died  in  1569.  It  was 
evidently  an  elaborate  Renaissance  monument. 

Although  the  manor-house  and  chapel  of  the 
Zouches  have  disappeared,  the  parish  church 
remains,  and  is  of  some  interest.  Apart  from 
its  architectural  excellence,  which  is  consider- 
able, it  would  appeal,  in  a way,  to  the  feelings 
of  the  orthodox  Churchman,  from  its  peculiar 
arrangements.  The  whole  of  the  north  aisle  is 
occupied  by  the  vault  of  the  Tryons,  except 
the  space  reserved  for  the  gangway  and  the 
coals.  Beneath  the  middle  of  the  north 
arcade  are  the  pulpit  and  clerk’s  desk,  and  to 
these  as  a centre  do  all  the  pews  face.  Those 
at  the  west  end  face  east,  those  in  the  south 
aisle  face  north,  while  those  at  the  east  end 
face  west,  and  turn  their  backs  on  the  chancel, 
which  is  absolutely  bare,  except  for  a com- 
munion-table with  a marble  top.  Near  the 
church  is  a farmhouse  with  some  quaint  yews 
in  front  clipped  into  the  semblance  of  birds  ; 
an  exercise  of  a questionable  art  now  nearly  for- 
gotten. Further  along,  and  near  the  middle  of 
the  village,  is  the  inn,  with  a good  front 
(fig.  8),  and  still  further  is  the  market  cross. 
On  one  of  the  cottages  to  the  left  is  a chimney 
from  the  old  manor-house  (fig.  9). 


The  rest  of  the  villages  between  here  and 
Stamford  do  not  call  for  much  remark.  At 
"Wakerley,  the  church  has  a very  curious 
Norman  chancel-arch.  At  Barrowden  church, 
across  the  river,  is  a good  Renaissance  wall- 
monument.  Further  down  is  Tixover,  a lone 
church  some  distance  from  any  houses  ; lower 
still  is  Duddington,  with  some  picturesque 
houses  and  a bridge  ; then  comes  Colly- 
WestOD,  famous  for  its  roofing  stone  ; Ketton 
in  Rutland,  with  a fine  church  and  excellent 
stone  quarries ; then  Tinwell,  and  lastly 
Stamford. 

At  Stamford  we  may  well  end  our  stroll,  for 
here  we  shall  be  anxious  to  stop  more  than  one 
day  to  ramble  about  the  quaint  old  town,  and, 


if  possible,  to  visit  some  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  which  have  been  already  described  in 
these  pages.* 


NOTES. 

understand  that  a question  is  to 
le  put  to  the  First  Commissioner 
f Works  next  week  in  regard  to 
he  proposed  alterations  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
appearance  of  the  Hall  will  be  affected  by  the 
one-sided  intrusion  into  it  of  Mr.  Pearson’s 
staircases.  We  hope  some  members  of  Parlia- 
ment may  think  it  worth  while  to  exert  them- 
selves to  prevent  the  disfigurement  of  a build- 
ing so  closely  linked  with  English  history. 

i CONSIDERABLE  time  was  given  at  the 
recent  Trades’  Union  Congress  to  the 
question  of  labour  representation.  That  there 
should  be  some  working-men  members  in 
Parliament  is  obviously  desirable,  even  though 
it  only  be  to  prevent  working-men  from  think- 
ing that  they  have  no  direct  representatives 
of  their  interests,  and  so  are  not  properly 
looked  after.  But  working  men  do  not  go  the 
right  way  to  work  when  they  propose  that 
working-men  members  should  be  independent 
of  political  parties.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  M.P.  who  represents  a particular 
interest  alone  : he  represents  his  constituency, 
and  if  he  belongs  to  any  particular  calling,  he 
speaks  with  authority  on  subjects  relating  to  it 
with  the  confidence  of  those  who  belong  to  it. 
But  the  very  way  to  have  labour  candidates 
rejected  by  constituencies  is  to  allow  the  idea 
to  prevail  that  they  go  simply  as  representa- 
tives of  a particular  interest.  Even  the 
working  men  of  a division  or  a borough  are  in 
most  cases  no  more  desirous  to  have  local  or 
general  interests  neglected  for  the  purpose  of 
a representative  representing  a special  interest 
than  are  any  other  body  of  the  electorate  of  a 
place. 


The  importance  of  efficient  house  sanitary 
arrangements,  as  bearing  upon  public 
health,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a report  of  a 
house-to-house  inspection  made  recently  in 
Chiswick  by  Mr.  Ramsden,  Surveyor  to  the 
Local  Board.  It  is  shown  by  statistics  that  in 
those  sub-divisions  of  the  parish  where  there  is 
a high  percentage  of  houses  with  the  sinks, 
baths,  and  soil-pipes  connecting  directly  with 
the  main  sewer,  the  death-rate  is  proportion- 
ately high.  For  instance,  in  the  Bedford  Park 
sub-division,  where  the  soil-pipes  to  each  house 
are  ventilated,  and  the  sinhi  and  baths  are 
disconnected  from  the  main  sewer,  the  death- 
rate  during  the  past  year  h.as  been  at  the 
remarkably  low  figure  of  seven  per  thousand 
of  the  population.  Out  of  the  215  houses  in 
that  part  of  the  parish  there  was  only  one 
of  which  the  soil-pipe  was  not  venti- 
lated ; and  there  were  only  two  dust- 
bins which  were  not  properly  covered.  Every 
one  of  the  sinks  was  disconnected  from  the 
main  sewer.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  sub- 
division of  the  parish  called  Chiswick  proper 
there  were  212  sinks  out  of  293  connected 
directly  with  the  sewer.  To  this  circumstance 
Mr.  Ramsden  attributes  the  heavy  death-rate 
in  this  district,  viz.,  about  25  per  thousand  of 
the  population.  It  appears  that  throughout 
the  whole  parish  there  are  1,805  sinks  and  311 
baths  connected  directly  with  the  main  sewer, 
and  out  of  the  1,500  soil-pipes  only  860  are 
ventilated,  These  periodical  house-to-house 
inspections  undoubtedly  tend  greatly  to  the 
sanitary  improvement  of  a parish.  This  report 
shows  that,  though  Chiswick  may  have  an 
excellent  drainage  system,  the  internal  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  too  many  of  the  houses 
are  out  of  harmony  with  the  by-laws.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  the  owners  are  readily  carrying  out  the 
suggestions  of  the  surveyor. 


Mr.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE,  of  New  York, 
a native  of  Dunfermline,  has  intimated  to 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  that  “ he  would 
like  to  do  his  part  in  adding  to  the  numerous 

• Bee  BuiUer,  vol,  xlii.,  p.  527  (Oct.  17,  1885). 


attractions  of  the  superb  metropolis  of  his 
native  land,  and  that  it  would  give  him  great 
pleasure  to  present  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council  with  25,000/.  for  a free  library.”  This 
munificent  gift  he  subsequently  increased  by 
another  donation  of  25,000/.  The  gift  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  citizens  adopting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Library  Act,  which  provide  for 
the  proper  maintenauce  of  a free  library  hy 
the  imposition  of  a tax  not  exceeding  one 
penny  in  the  pound.  The  Lord  Provost  seems 
to  desire  that  the  library  should  be  incor- 
porated with  the  new  ^funicipal  Buildings, 
but  there  is  a widely-expressed  opinion  that 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift  is  amply  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a separate  building,  and  that  it  would  not 
materially  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  city 
were  the  library  merged  in  the  civic  buildings. 
Two  most  eligible  sites  have  been  pointed  at, 
one  at  the  south  - western  extremity  of 
Chambers-street,  immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  and  the  other 
at  George  IV.  Bridge,  on  the  vacant  site 
between  the  Sheritf’s  Court-house  and  County 
Buildings.  The  former  of  these  sites  is  mostly 
occupied  by  a congeries  of  old  buildings,  which, 
through  motives  of  mistaken  economy,  were 
not  scheduled  under  the  City  Improvement 
Act;  these  buildings,  by  the  opening  up  of  the 
new  thoroughfare,  are  of  double  the  value  they 
were  at  that  time,  and  give  to  the  neighbour- 
hood an  air  of  incompleteness.  The  site  is 
open  on  all  sides,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  The  second  of  the  above  sites 
has  the  advantage  of  being  the  property  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  adjoins  their  library, 
which  has  the  privilege  of  receiving  a copy  of 
every  work  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall.  The 
library  is  inconveniently  crowded,  and  the 
Faculty  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  means 
to  complete  their  building,  and  if  the  Advocates 
were  approached  in  a fitting  manner,  an  agree- 
ment might  be  come  to  whereby  the  free  library 
would  enjoy  some  of  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  privilege  possessed  by  the  older  institution. 
Mr.  Carnegie  gave  a free  library  and  other 
benefits  to  Dunfermline  some  years  ago,  and  a 
free  library  and  music-hall  are  in  course  of 
erection  in  Alleghany  City  at  his  cost.  Such 
gifts  “ bless  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes.” 


The  Liverpool  Autumn  Picture  Exhibition 
is  one  of  the  best  which  has  been  held 
there.  A good  many  of  the  noticeable  pictures 
are,  of  course,  those  which  have  appeared  in 
London  already  ; but  the  net  has  been  cast 
wide.  The  collection  is  a very  catholic  and 
representative  one,  and  the  hanging  is  very 
eftective.  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  triptych,  for 
instance,  which  hung  at  the  end  of  Gallery  III. 
at  the  Academy,  luvs  in  the  Liverpool  Exhibi- 
tion been  hung  with  a special  regard  to 
decorative  effect,  it  being  a distinctly  and 
essentially  decorative  painting ; a kind  of 
framework  has  been  formed  for  it  by  arranging, 
above  and  below  it,  small  pictures  of  decora- 
tive character,  selected  in  regard  to  their 
colour  harmony  as  accessories  to  the  large 
painting  ; and  the  whole  collocation  of  colour 
thus  formed  is  surmounted  by  draped  hang- 
ings. The  Marlborough  Gallery  clique  is 
fairly  represented  by  some  of  its  best  produc- 
tions, among  which  the  works  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nington  are  especially  good  in  regard  to  flesh 
painting.  The  success  in  the  hanging  is 
attributed  by  a member  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  “ they  knew  all  the 
rules  about  hanging,  and  had  broken  them 
all.”  Among  the  works  at  Liverpool 
which  have  been  prominent  in  the  London 
exhibitions  are  Mr.  Calderon’s  “Ruth 
and  Naomi,”  Mr.  Moore’s  “ Sound  of  Isla,” 
Mr.  Goodall’s  “ Susanna,”  Mr.  Sadler’s 
“Habet,”  Mr.  Bottomley’s  “Death’s  Be- 
trothed,” &c.  As  on  other  occasions,  we  come 
across  works  which  held  a secondary  place  in 
the  London  picture-galleries,  which  surprise 
one  by  their  added  force  when  seen  in  a 
new  light ; Mr.  Beadle’s  “ Toil  and  Storm  ” 
for  instance,  which  at  the  Academy  we  noted 
as  a fine  work,  but  which  asserts  itself  much 
more  decidedly  with  its  present  better  light 
and  hanging.  A fountain  of  Minton’s  ware 
playing  in  the  entrance  gallery,  is  a pleasant 
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addition  to  the  Liverpool  Art  Gallery  ; and 
we  must  congratulate  the  Committee  also  on 
the  good  taste  of  style  and  make  of  some  new 
furniture  in  the  way  of  chairs,  settees,  &c. 
An  art  gallery  is  a very  suitable  place  to  give 
people  practical  lessons  in  regard  to  good  taste 
in  common  objects  of  everyday  use,  as  well  as 
in  pictures. 

The  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Picture 
Exhibition  have  succeeded  in  getting  to- 
gether a greater  number  of  the  leading 
Academy  pictures  of  the  year  than  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  Liverpool  Galleries ; but  beyond 
these  there  is  not  such  a good  average  of  work 
nor  such  a classical  tone  about  the  collection 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  arranged. 
Besides  Academy  and  Grosvenor  works,  there 
is  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  “Triumph  of  the 
Innocents,”  the  new  view  of  which,  in  a 
stronger  and  less  artificiaUy  arranged  light, 
does  not  do  anything  to  reconcile  us  to  it  or 
to  the  absurdly  high  claims  made  for  it.  The 
flesh-colouring  and  texture  in  the  figures  is 
yery  questionable,  and  the  intellectual  con- 
ception of  the  painting  appears  to  us  only 
fitted  to  interest  children.  Mr.  John  Reid 
would,  probably,  have  avoided  such^  very 
rough  painting  as  is  to  be  seen  in  his  “ Ship- 
wreck,” had  he  seen  it  in  the  strong  light  in 
which  it  is  now  hung  at  Manchester.  As  it 
was  hung  at  the  Academy,  the  pathos  of  the 
picture  was  manifest,  and  the  carelessness  of  the 
execution  was  masked  by  the  lighting  under 
which  it  was  seen.  There  is  a tine  work  by 
Israels,— “ Nothing  Left,”— a working  man 
seated  by  the  bedside  of  his  dead  wife,  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before. 
Among  the  names  not  familiar  to  us  we 
noticed  two  or  three  works  by  Mr.  Anderson 
Hague,  especially  “ The  Return  of  Tywyn 
Musselers,”  which  exhibit  power  and  indi- 
viduality. The  permanent  gallery  of  pictures 
bought  for  the  town  includes  some  important 
works  by  Messrs.  Holman  Hunt,  Brett,  Good- 
win, Legros,  Stanhope,  and  others,  placed  in  a 
room  where  they  are  absolutely  lost  for  want 
of  proper  lighting,  and  might  as  well  not  be 
exhibited  at  all.  If  the  collection  is  to  be 
of  any  use  or  pleasure  to  the  town,  a better 
room  should  be  built  for  it. 


Mr.  justice  STIRLING,  sitting  as  Vaca- 
tion Judge,  has  just  decided  a point  of 
much  importance  in  regard  to  the  easement  of 
light.  The  plaintiff  was  the  holder  of  a lease 
for  twenty-one  years,  granted  to  him  by  a 
person  who  had  obtained  a lease  from  the  free- 
holder, who  was  tenant  for  life  of  an  adjoining 
plot  of  land.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
freeholder  could  not,  as  long  as  he  was  alive, 
as  a rule,  derogate  from  his  grant  by  stopping 
the  light  to  the  plaintiffs  house  either  by  him- 
self or  by  his  assigns.  The  freeholder,  how- 
ever, under  the  Settled  Land  Act,  granted  this 
piece  of  adjoining  ground  to  another  person, 
who  began  to  build,  and  in  so  building  ob- 
structed the  light  of  the  plaintiffs  house.  The 
judge  held  that  the  light  could  be  obstructed, 
having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Settled 
Land  Act,  because  by  section  20  a lease  might 
be  made  to  override  all  the  grantor’s  interests, 
except  those  binding  on  his  successors,  which 
this  was  not.  The  point  is  one  of  much  le^l 
technicality,  which  cannot  be  fully  dealt  with 
in  a few  lines,  but  the  decision  is  of  great  im- 
portance, because  it  clearly  diminishes  the  value 
of  property  which,  were  it  not  for  the  effect  of 
the  Settled  Land  Act,  would  otherwise  be 
yearly  increasing  in  value.  The  house  with 
the  light  in  twenty  years  would  have  had  an 
indefeasible  right ; now  not  only  is  this  ac- 
cruing right  prevented,  but  the  light  is  mate- 
rially obstructed.  It  is  probable  that  so 
important  a point  will  be  heard  of  again  in  the 
Law  Courts. 


ONE  of  the  few  really  practical  contributions 
to  the  controversy  on  the  permanence  of 
water-colours  has  been  made  by  Mr.  William 
Simpson  in  a letter  to  the  Times.  He  has  a 
number  of  strips  of  card  which  have  been 
Washed  with  various  water-colour  pigments 
fifteen  years  ago,  cut  in  half,  and  one  half  kept 
in  darkness  and  the  other  half  in  light.  Here 


is  a really  practical  test, — for  a period  up  to 

fifteen  years,  at  all  events.  The  results  are,  in 
the  main,  in  opposition  to  the  pessimist  view 
of  water-colour  so  pertinaciously  urged  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  The  majority  of  the  colours  thus 
tested  have  stood  well,  and  show  little 
difference  between  the  parts  exposed  to  light 
and  those  kept  from  the  light.  Mr.  Simpson 
proposes  to  hand  over  the  test  pieces  to  Sir 
James  Linton  to  submit  to  the  committee 
which  is  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject. 

Another  ornamental  brick  pattern-book 
which  has  reached  a new  edition,  that  of 
Mr.  Jas.  Brown,  to  which  he  gives  the  some- 
what high-sounding  title,  “ Brick  Ornament 
and  its  Application,”  is,  like  one  we  noticed  a 
week  or  two  back,  very  mixed  in  style  and 
merit.  Mr.  Brown’s  brick  is  an  excellent 
material ; his  series  of  moulded  bricks  is 
varied  and  useful,  and  many  of  the  more 
simple  diaper  patterns  are  very  effective  and 
very  suitable  to  the  material.  It  is  when  we 
come  to  the  higher  efforts  that  we  meet  with 
things  that  are  questionable,  or  more  than 
questionable.  Who  (but  simpletons)  want 
imitative  natural  foliage  in  brickwork  ? It  is 
a question  whether  we  want  it  even  in  carving ; 
but  we  certainly  do  not  want  it  in  repeated 
brick  patterns.  Then  there  are  many  varieties 
of  the  apparently  undying  “ swag,”  a feature 
which  we  fancy  retains  its  remarkable  popu- 
larity chiefly  because  of  all  so-called  orna- 
mental details  it  is  the  most  common-place, 
and  the  one  which  it  takes  least  thought  to 
produce.  We  cannot  say  no  one  wants  it,  for 
it  is  the  fashion  at  present,  but  it  is  a foolish 
fashion.  A.u  resity  the  book  is  a useful 
compendium  of  what  can  be  done,  practically) 
in  the  way  of  moulded  and  decorative  brick- 
work ; but  there  is  room  for  a great  deal  of 
improvement  and  originality  in  the  more  orna- 
mental designs. 

The  demolition,  for  rebuilding,  of  some 
houses  at  the  corners  of  Museum  and 
Hart  streets,  Bloomsbury,  affords  a good,  albeit 
transient,  view  of  Nicholas  Hawksmoor’s 
parish  church  of  St.  George.  Its  site,  formerly 
Plough-yard,  is  said  to  have  been  devised 
by  Lady  (Rachel)  Russell.  She  lived  in 
Southampton  House,  hard  by  ; and  died  there 
in  the  year  1723.  This  church  was  conse- 
crated on  January  28th,  1731,  for  a parish  which 
had  been  taken  out  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
It  is  conspicuous  for  a fine  southern  portico, 
raised  well  above  the  street  level, — perhaps 
inspired  by  those  of  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square,  and  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,— and 
the  tower  at  its  western  side.  The  singular 
graduated  spire,  which  Walpole  stigmatised  as 
a master-stroke  of  absurdity,  is  modelled 
after  Pliny’s  description  of  Queen  Artemisia’s 
Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  whereof  some 
remains  are  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
British  Museum.  The  crowning  statue,  upon 
a round  pedestal,  of  King  George  I.,  who  here 
figures  according  to  the  epigram  as  “ head  of 
the  steeple,”  is  due  to  the  loyal  feelings  of  one 
William  Hughes,  M.P.,  brewer  to  the  royal 
household.  The  lions  and  unicorns,  often  mis- 
taken for  dragons,  that  guarded  its  base  seem 
to  have  disappeared.  In  this  composition, 
which,  however,  has  many  admirers,  Hawks- 
moor was  less  successful  than  in  his  chef  d^otuxre 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard-street.  The 
burial-ground  is  in  St.  Pancras  parish,  being 
just  northwards  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

SINCE  the  article  on  the  Indian  Railway 
Report,  which  heads  this  week’s  number, 
was  in  type,  we  observe  that  the  subject  has 
come  up  in  Parliament  in  the  form  of  a question 
put  by  Mr.  Maclure  on  Tuesday  to  Sir  J.  Gorst, 
as  to  whether,  considering  the  present  low 
prices  of  steel  rails,  railway  plant,  &c.,  the 
Government  would  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
struction of  those  railways  which  have  been 
declared  to  be  of  urgent  public  utility  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  The  answer  returned 
was  formally  affirmative,  but  appears  to  have 
been  only  one  of  those  cautious  conventional 
affirmatives,  committing  to  nothing,  which  are 
frequently  given  by  Government  representa- 
tives in  answer  to  questions  of  this  kind.  It 


is  to  be  hoped  that  the  extension  of  the  Indian 

railway  system  will  before  long  receive  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  approval. 


HE  Berlin  Imperial  Museum  has  recently 
been  enriched  by  three  terra  cottas  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  They  will  shortly  be 
fiaced  in  the  antiquities  room  of  the  Museum, 
3ut  are  not  yet  shown  to  the  public.  The  terra 
cottas  are  of  Athenian  workmanship,  and  two 
out  of  the  three  are  characteristically  of 
Athenian  subjects.  They  are  all  three  in  a 
remarkably  fine  state  of  preservation.  One 
represents  a scene  at  a tomb ; in  front  of  a 
tall  slender  stele  a woman  figure  is  seated  ; a 
warrior  in  armour  stands  near  her  and  regards 
her  with  fixed  and  melancholy  attention  ; to 
the  left  is  an  attendant  figure.  The  subject  is 
common  enough  on  the  Attic  white  lekythoi, 
bub  rare  in  terra  cottas,  and  the  expression  of 
the  whole  group  is  unique.  The  second  terra 
cotta  represents  a youth  carrying  away  a 
maiden.  Here,  again,  the  special  value  of  the 
work  consists  in  the  intensity  of  the  expression. 
The  third  terra  cotta  represents  a SQenus, 
cowering  as  if  beneath  a heavy  burden  ; the 
pose  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  well-known 
colossal  Silenus  in  the  attitude  of  Atlas  sup- 
porting the  heavens,  found  in  the  Dionysiac 
theatre  at  Athens.  The  department  of  anti- 
quities has  also  further  been  enriched  by 
several  remarkable  bronzes  bought  at  the  sale 
of  the  collection  Greau  in  Paris  : specially  to 
be  noted  is  the  exquisite  little  Apollo, 
restored,  with  laurel  branch  in  the  left  and 
bow  in  the  right  hand. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  seems  to  be  a never-failing 
theme  of  controversy  in  the  Times.  Lord 
Grimthorpe  and  Precentor  Venables  are  at  it 
now.  The  latter  had  referred  to  the  front  (by 
implication)  as  “ Brummagem,”  and  Lord 
Grimthorpe  wants  to  know  why.  The  Pre- 
centor says,  because  it  is  modern  work  pre- 
tending to  be  ancient.  It  is  “ making  believe 
very  much,”  as  children  say,  in  that  case.  But 
Lord  Grimthorpe  and  the  Precentor  both  miss  the 
real  point.  Lord  Grim  thorpe’s  contention  is  that 
a man  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  as  much 
right  to  add  a fagade  to  a building  as  a man  of 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  Granted. 
Precentor  Venables  says  it  is  not  bad  work, 
but  it  has  no  business  to  be  there,  good  or 
bad.  We  think  he  is  wrong  in  both  points. 
A modern  architect  has  every  right  to  make 
his  own  additions  to  a building,  provided  that 
he  do  it  well.  The  point  exactly  is  that  it  is 
done  badly  at  St.  Alban’s  ; it  is  not  good 
Gothic,  but  bad  Gothic.  Lord  Grimthorpe, 
of  course,  does  not  know  that  ; but  for  that 
he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  But 
Precentor  Venables  ought  to  know  better. 


THE  TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  ROMANS.* 

Returnixg  to  the  list  of  Roman  triumphal 
arches  in  France,  which  we  commenced  last 
week  by  a reference  to  the  fine  example  at 
Orange,  we  first  notice  the  Black  Gate  of 
Besan(;on,  which  has  a fine  bold  arch  of 
large  size,  flanked  by  two  Corinthian  columas 
on  each  side.  Their  shafts  are  ornamented 
with  fignres  and  scrollwork.  The  entabla- 
ture is  on  a level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
spring  of  the  large  arch,  and  from  this  level  a 
second  order  of  smaller  colomns  carries  up  the 
composition  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  where  it 
is  completed  by  a horizontal  cornice  from  pier 
to  pier,  enclosing  the  arch,  the  spandrels  being 
filled  with  winged  Victories.  The  interspaces 
of  the  piers  are  also  tilled  in  with  sculptured 
figures  in  more  or  less  perfect  state.  While 
the  execution  has  every  evidence  of  late  date, 
the  composition  shows  a design  different  to  any 
other  arch  yet  indicated. 

While  the  two  arches  now  mentioned  have  a 
proportion  more  lofty  than  the  arches  of  Italy,  at 
St.  Hemi  (see  illustration),  also  in  Provence,  is  an 
arch  wider  than  the  average  of  such  structares. 
It  appears  still  more  so  from  its  upper  portion 

• See  pp.  333,  371,  anft. 
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being  destroyed.  There  is  a bold  semicircular 
arch,  the  architrave  being  filled  in  with  a 
banded  garland  of  oak  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  A wide  space  on  each  side  has  two  fluted 
columns  to  each  face,  mounted  on  a continuous 
base,  aud  with  tall  pedestals  to  each.  The 
capitals  are  gone,  and  also  the  whole  of  the 
entablature,  but  there  are  winged  Victories 
remaining  over  the  arch  which  indicate  the 
height  of  its  commencement.  There  are  also 
sculptured  figures  corbelled  out  from  the  walls 
between  the  columns.  This  fine  arch  is  of  a 
good  period,  and  the  workmanship  is  excellent. 
It  stands  in  a solitary  spot,  and  it  is  diflicult 
to  realiso  that  this  is  the  site  of  a Roman 
city. 

Close  to  it  is  the  graceful  moni'.ment  called 
the  Tomb  of  St.  Remi,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ancient  works  in  existence. 

Midway  on  the  Roman  bridge  of  Saintes  is  a 
triumphal  arch,  again  of  a different  type.  It 
consists  of  two  plain  semicircular  arches, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  position  for  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  city.  They  spring  from  a 
heavy  impost  of  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice, 
which  is  continued  from  end  to  end  of  the 
building.  At  each  angle,  as  well  as  at  the 
jambs  of  the  arches,  are  broad,  low,  fluted 
pilasters,  with  large  Corinthian  capitals,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  height.  Above,  there  is  a 
thin  fluted  column  at  each  of  the  angles  only,  and 
on  them  is  monnted  an  entablature  with  a plain 
dentilled  cornice,  just  level  with  the  apex  of 
the  two  arches.  Above  this,  again,  is  a plain 
attic,  having  also  a comice.  The  inscriptions 
are  too  illegible  to  be  deciphered. 

At  Langres  there  is  an  arch  of  somewhat 
similar  design,  there  being  two  semicircular 
openings,  but  the  position  is  on  solid  ground 
and  not  on  a bridge,  and  the  proportion  is 
larger  and  taller.  A bold  Corinthian  fluted 
pilaster  of  fair  proportion  separates  the  two 
arches,  while  the  flanking  piers  right  and  left 
have  each  two  similar  pilasters.  The  entab- 
lature is  continuous,  nob  being  broken  over  the 
pilasters,  and  the  frieze  has  been  filled  in  with 
sculptured  shields  and  other  trophies. 

Like  the  Arch  of  Janus  at  Rome,  and  some 
others  yet  to  be  mentioned,  the  fine  arch  at 
Cavellon  is  four-sided,  each  side  presenting  a 
single  bold  arch  of  large  size,  the  angles  having 
pilasters  covered  with  elaborately  carved  scrolls. 
The  arches  spring  from  moulded  imposts,  and 
the  soffits  are  panelled  in  small  squares  alter- 
nating with  others  of  lozenge  shape,  the  whole 
I being  filled  in  with  rich  carving. 

The  Roman  bridge  at  St.  Obamas  (see  illustra- 
tion) has  a triumphal  arch  at  each  extremity,  the 
j whole  forming  an  architectural  design  of  great 
I beauty,  deserving  of  far  greater  attention  than 
1 it  has  hitherto  received.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
i the  fine  Roman  works  of  Provence  merit  much 
1 more  notice  than  they  have  had  at  present,  and 
I it  must  be  a matter  of  regret  that  while  so 
j many  other  countries  are  explored  for  works 
I which  prove  to  be  of  inferior  merit,  those  of 
i this  favoured  land  are  ignored  or  forgotten. 

1 A plain  bold  arch  of  solid  masonry  forms 
i the  bridge  over  the  narrow  river.  The 
; triumphal  arches,  which  are  alike,  consist  of  a 
I single  broad  arch,  formed  by  a moulded  archivolt 

I springing  from  an  impost  and  a plain  pilaster. 

^ At  the  angles  of  the  piers  are  fluted  pilasters 
f with  Corinthian  caps.  The  entablature  has  a 
li  dentilled  cornice,  a frieze  filled  in  with  carved 
>1  scrollwork,  an  inscription,  and  a moulded  archi- 
ll trave.  It  is  broken  around  the  angle  pilasters, 

II  above  which  are  crouching  lions.  There  is  no 
attic  or  blocking  course. 

I The  Arch  of  Carpentras,  now  laid  open  from 
H the  walls,  which  had  so  long  encumbered  it, 

I'  presents  a single  arch  springing  from  fluted 
^ pilasters,  and  having  angle  columns.  The  whole 
^1  of  the  superstructure  has  been  destroyed. 

I'  There  are  some  curious  figures  which  indicate 

I a late  date.  One  of  these  is  a lion  grasping  a 

II  human  head,  similar  to  what  has  been  noticed 
y.  on  some  carvings  in  England. 

!■  Thera  was  a fine  arch  at  Arles,  but  it  was 
p demolished  in  1743.  M.  de  Caumont  speaks  of 
I'  fragments  of  friezes,  and  of  other  sculptured 
Btoiie.'i,  which  he  believed  to  have  formed  por- 
m tionsof  other  arches  at  Narbonne,  Perigueux, 

(41  Tours,  and  Sons. 

r These  few  indications  will  be  sufiicient  to 
0 show  how  rich  ancient  Gaul  must  have  been  in 
N'  monuments  of  the  class  under  consideration, 
bi  and  how  different  were  their  designs  to  those 
» I of  similar  works  elsewhere.* 


• To  be  continued. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  EXTENSION  IN 
ST.  MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 

In  his  capacity  of  arbitrator  between  the  two 
parties,  Mr.  John  Glutton  has  determined  his 
award  concerning  the  claim  advanced  by  the 
Governors  of  Christ’s  Hospital  as  against  the 
Postmaster-General.  It  is  adjudged  that  the 
former  shall  receive,  in  terms  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act,  a sum  of  nearly  130, COOL  as 
purchase  ■ money  and  compensation  for  so 
much  of  their  City  property  as  is  required  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  extension  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand.  This  sum 
exceeds  by  some  15,0001.  the  departmental 
assessment;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the 
surveyors  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  hospital 
gave  in  estimates  ranging  in  amounts  from 
160,0001.  to  170,0001.  The  case  was  heard  at 
the  Surveyors’  Institution,  Westminster,  the 
arguments  lasting  over  several  days.  The 
late  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Bidder,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Casserley  held  briefs  for  the  Government; 
the  hospital  authorities  were  represented  by 
Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Lake. 

All  the  scheduled  property  is  situated  in 
the  Wards  of  Farringdon  Within  and  Alders- 
gate,  and  within  the  parishes  of  St.  Anne 
and  St.  Agnes  ; Christ  Church,  Newgate-street ; 
and  St.  Botolph  Without,  Aldersgate.  Around 
and  about  the  ground  to  be  acquired  are 
certain  disused  graveyards,  being  those  of 
Christ  Church,  to  the  north  and  west ; of  St. 
Botolph,  to  the  north;  whilst  to  the  east  and 
north  lies  that  of  St.  Leonard,  Foster-lane. 
This  last  now  forms  a private  garden ; a 
pretty  little  plot  of  well-cultivated  land,  imme- 
diately behind  the  central  Money-Order  Office 
(formerly  the  site  of  Magpie-alley),  through 
which  it  is  approached.  St.  Leonard’s 
parish  church  was  founded  * within  the 
precincts  of  St.  Martin’s  Collegiate  Church 
to  serve  the  residents  therein.  St.  Leonard’s 
parish  and  the  collegiate  precincts  were  co- 
terminous. The  site  of  the  church,  nearly 
opposite  to  St.  Vedast’s,  has  already  been  ab. 
sorbed  in  the  Post-Office  buildings.  Since  these 
limits,  however,  will  not  be  readily  identified 
by  the  ordinary  wayfarer,  we  should  state  that 
the  area  in  question  lies  between  St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand  and  King  Edward-street,  east  and 
west ; and  Bull  and  Mouth  and  Angel-street, 
north  and  south.  Of  the  existing  buildings 
within  this  space  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  tho  Gi*eat  Northern  Railway 
Company’s  City  Dep6t  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth, 
the  French  Nonconformist  Protestant  Church, 
and  the  Blue  Coat  School  masters’  three  houses 
in  King  Edward-street.  In  the  Guildhall 
Museum  may  be  found  two  relics  of  Bull  aud 
Mouth-street.  These  are  the  two  stono  figures 
of  the  boy  and  girl  from  above  the  entrance  to 
the  former  ward  schools  (Farringdon  Within) 
in  that  thoroughfare ; and  a marble  tablet 
inscribed, — 

Stf-wkeley’s 

Street, 

1068. 

It  appears  that,  having  been  promised  some 
property  here  by  one  Stukeley,  or  Stuckeley, 
the  hospital  governors  called  this  street  by  his 
name ; but,  inasmuch  as  the  promise  was  not 
kept,  they  removed  the  tablet  and  re-named  the 
street  under  its  ci-devant  style.  That  name 
was  derived  from  the  Bnll  and  Mouth  Inn,  at 
one  time  a leading  coaching  house  in  the  City.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Bull  and  Gate,  or  Bullogne 
Gate,  in  Holboro,  the  sign  is  most  probably  due 
to  King  Henry  VIII.’s  popular  victory  at 
Boulogne  Harbour  in  15-14.  This  hostelry  was 
famous,  too,  for  its  associations  with  the  once 
persecuted  Quakers.  George  Fox  is  said  to 
have  often  preached  here ; and  here  in  more 
troublous  days  Thomas  Ellwood,  who  was  then 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  Milton  at  his  “garden 
house”  in  Jewin-atreet  bard  by,  was  arrested  at 
a prayer-meeting,  26  August,  1662,  and  carried 
off  to  Newgate.  Its  later  aspect  as  a coaching 
house  is  preserved  for  us  by  W.  Watkin’s 
engraving  (1831)  from  a drawing  by  T.  Hosmer 
Shepherd.  Though  they  should  both  be 
rescued  fi'om  destruction,  we  can  scarcely 
expect  that  room  will  bo  made  in  the  Museum 
for  the  big  sign  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth  above 
the  yard  entrance  in  Angel-street;  or  for  tho 

* The  foundation  ia  by  some  attributed  to  "William  of 
Wykeham,  the  then  Dean.  In  Alderman  Staples’s 
“ Notes  on  St.  Botolph  Without,  Aldersgate, ” the 
founder’s  name  is  given  as  "Walter  or  William  Kyrke- 
ham,”  and  the  date  as  about  A.D.  1236.  Th’s  is  150  years 
before  William  of  Wykeham  flourished. 


lofty  composition  which  is  placed  against  the 
front  of  the  Queen’s  Hotel.  Surmounted  by 
King  Edward  VI. ’s  bust  upon  a voluted  pedi- 
ment, beneath  which  is  the  hospital  coat  of 
arms, — this  trophy  includes  the  figure  of  a bull 
supported  by  festoons  and  some  more  or  less 
appropriate  adornments.  Underneath  is  a tablet 
to  record  the  two-fold  capacities  of  Milon  of 
Crotona.  His  feats  of  carrying  a four-year-old 
heifer  through  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  of 
then  consnming  his  burden  in  a single  day,  are 
commemorated  in  a block-letter  inscription 
that,  accurately  transcribed,  reads  as  follows 

Milo  the  Cretouisn 
An  ox  slew  with  hia  fiat 
And  ate  it  up  at  one  meal 

Ye  Ooda  what  glorious  twiat 

The  original  inn  was  on  the  south  side  of  Bull 
and  Mouth-street ; its  successor,  the  Queen’s 
Hotel,  dating  from  1838,  faces  eastwards  in 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand.  In  Jacob  Hive’s  map  of 
March  10,  1739-40,  a “Quakers’  Meeting”  is 
laid  down  just  east  of  the  inn. 

The  Mourning  Bush  Tavern,  since  the  New 
Post-office  Coffee-house,  in  Aldersgate-street, 
together  with  its  ancient  vaults  abutting  against 
the  City  wall,  is  a thing  of  the  past.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  along  the  southern  sides  of 
the  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Botolph  burial-grounds 
are  yet  to  be  seen  fragments  of  the  wall,  its 
best  portions  being  covered  by  the  leau-to-shed 
in  St.  Botolph’s  graveyard.  This  graveyard 
stands  over  the  former  City  ditch  whereof  the 
name  is  still  retained  for  the  play-ground  beyond 
of  the  Blue  Coat  boys.  Closely  adjoining  is  the 
French  Protestant  Church  across  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Botolph 
and  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes.  This  church, 
covered  by  the  scheme  for  demolition,  together 
with  a small  portion  of  a certain  warehouse, 
does  not,  be  it  noted,  appertain  to  the  hospital 
freehold. 

As  we  shall  show  below,  a French  colony  had 
settled  here  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  But 
this  church  was  built,  after  Owen’s  Gothic 
design,  in  1842,  upon  the  pulling  down  of  St. 
Mary’s  Chapel,  in  Threadneedle-street,  upon  the 
site  of  the  much  older  St;  Anthony’s  Hospital. 
The  congregation  succeeded  to  that  branch  of 
the  church  of  French  Protestants  which  had 
been  enfranchised  by  Edward  VI.’s  charter  of 
24th  of  July,  1550.  Originally  composed  of 
refugees  who  left  France  before  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  they  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  German,  Flemish,  and  other 
Walloon  Protestants  who  represented  the  follow- 
ing of  Jean  a Lasco  from  Embden,  and  to  whom 
the  Dutch  church,  Austin  Friars,  was  assigned. 
Their  church,  at  Aldersgate,  possesses  a donative 
library  of  about  2,500  volumes  on  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  subjects,  written  chiefly  in  the 
French  and  Latin  tongues,  and  including  several 
books  of  considerable  valne  and  rarity.  The 
Charity  Commissioners  have  framed  a scheme 
whereunder  certain  appointed  trustees  are 
charged  with  the  maintenance,  custody,  and 
insurance  of  the  library. 

The  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand  dates  from  a very  early  period  of  our 
history.  In  his  book,  already  cited,  the  Lord 
Mayor  (Alderman  Staples)  says ; — “ That  there 
was  a building  on  the  site  of  St.  Martin’s 
appropriated  by  the  early  Christians  in  our 
island  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  is  pro- 
bable by  the  Bnll  of  Pope  Clement  V.  (A.D. 
1307),  reciting  the  church  among  those  ex- 
empted from  episcopal  jorisdiotion,  because 
they  were  foonded  before  bishops  were  ordained 
in  this  kingdom,  and  episcopal  jurisdiction  had 
been  usurped  over  them  in  times  of  civil  com- 
motion.” The  story  goes  that  temp.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  1056,  two  Englishmen  of 
repute,  Ingelric,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  his  brother 
Gerard,  re-endowed  the  existing  chapel  with 
large  possessions  for  the  maintenance  of  canons 
secular.  The  Conqueror  gave  them  a con- 
firmatory charter  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  when  Ingelric,  having  lost  his  lordship 
over  Essex,  after  the  defeat  at  Senlac,  came 
hither  in  retreat,  and  was  appointed  the  first 
dean.  Though  placed  within  the  later  walls,  the 
canons  were  always  successful  in  resisting  the 
repeated  efforts  of  the  Corporation  to  interfere 
with  their  privileges,  comprising  the  often- 
times abused  rights  of  sanctuary.  King 
Henry  VII.  bestowed  tbe  deanery  advow- 
sons  upon  the  Abbots  of  Westminster, 
who  henceforth  became  Deans  of  St.  Martin’s. 
William  of  Wykeham  signalised  bis  tenure 
of  the  deanship  by  rebuilding  the  chapter- 
house, and  nearly  tho  "whole  of  the  church. 
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Under  purview  of  the  Act  of  Chantriee, 

1 Edward  YL,  the  Crown  gained  possession  of 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand.  The  buildings  were 
Boon  razed  to  the  ground.  But  over  the  ruins 
arose  another  “ Alsatia.”  This  at  once  proved 
a highly-favoured  resort,  by  reason  not  only  of 
the  surviving  rights  of  sanctuary,  but  of  the 
exemption  from  civic  jurisdiction,  and  its  con- 
sequent freedom  in  trade,  which  residence 
within  the  Liberty  continued  to  afford.  In 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  days  the  inhabitants  oon- 
Bisted  for  the  most  part  of  Scots,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Germans,— all  such  “strangers” 
being  able  to  ply  their  respective  callings,  as 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  secured  from  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  City  authorities. 
Strype,  and  even  later  writers,  bear  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  their  wares,  notably  of  the 
“St.  Martin’s”  and  “ Bonl”  lace,  a description 
of  copper  filagree  work.  The  ground  was  cleared 
in  1818  for  Sir  R.  Smirke’s  new  General  Post 
Office  (from  Lombard-street),  constructed  in 
1825-29.  Amongst  the  places  removed  were 
Dean’s-court ; Mouldmakers’-row;  Bell,  Three 
Crown,  and  Round  courts;  Horse-shoe-alley; 
George-street  j New-rents ; Dark-entry;  and 
the  Three  Tuns  Tavern.  During  the  progress 
of  the  works  the  cellars  of  the  Queen’s 
Head  Tavern  were  exposed,  and  identified 
as  the  churoh  crypt  attributed  to  William 
of  Wykeham.  Deeper  down  were  discovered 
abundant  remains,  such  as  coins  (one  of  Con- 
Btantine),  beads,  lachrymatories,  Samian  ware, 
funeral  urns,  and  the  Rke, — all  indioative  of 
Roman  occupation  in  London. 


make  their  appearance  on  the  great  seal,  while 
Henry  YII.  brought  in  a rose  on  a branch,  and 
Henry  YIII.  added  a lion  and  ficur-de-lis  to 
the  obverse,  and  finally  adopted  a seal  with 
designs  from  the  Renaissance  school. 


THE  GREAT  SEALS  OF  ENGLAND 
EARLY  HERALDRY. 


We  have  no  grounds  for  assuming  that 
heraldic  figures  were  known  in  the  British  Isles 
before  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  first  great  seal  of  our  Crusading  Richard 
gives  us  one  of  the  first  undoubted  examples, 
it  represents  a lion  rampant  turned  to  the  inner, 
or  sinister,  side  of  the  shield,  and  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  other  half  was  similarly 
charged,  thus  placing  the  animals  as  com- 
batant. 

After  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  a 
second  great  seal  was  struck  for  Richard, 
charging  the  shield  with  three  golden  lions 
passant  quadrant  on  a red  field,  and  thus  have 
they  remained  for  seven  centuries  as  “ the  lions 
of  England.” 

All  too  soon  comes  King  John  to  claim  the 
great  seal,  and  to  hold  it  in  his  most  unworthy 
hands,  and  then  to  pass  it  on  to  the  long-lived 
Henry  III.,  and  thence  it  finds  a noble  holder 
in  the  person  of  warlike  and  illnstrious  Edward, 
who  made  the  presence  of  the  lions  felt  in  the 
concluding  days  of  the  crusades  amongst  the 
defenders  of  the  crescent.  It  is  in  this  latter 
monarch’s  reign  that  the  lions  first  appear 
charged  on  the  bardings  of  liis  horse. 

Again  England’s  great  seal  descends  to  weak 
and  worthless  grasp,  as  the  second  Edward 
assumes  it,  while  swayed  by  foreign  and  odious 
favonrites,  hastening  to  bis  terrible  doom,  and 
claiming  our  sympathy  alone  by  this  ending  of 
his  almost  intolerable  reign. 

Strange  and  rapid  are  the  vicissitudes  of  onr 
Island’s  seal,  and  now  we  follow  it  with  a feeling 
of  relief,  as  auother  Edward  comes  forth  to 
claim  it,  and  in  his  good  keeping  to  watch  the 
lions  of  England  through  half  a century  of  her 
greatest  glory.  And  now  the  Jieurs-de-lis  of 
France  appear  quartered  with  them,  showing 
the  title  of  this  great  monarch  to  the  French 
kingdom,  through  his  natural  descent.  It  was 
in  this  reign  that  a great  improvement 
the  designs  of  the  great  seals  was  made,  and 
it  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  period  of 
their  greatest  excellence;  most  elaborate  archi 
tectural  details  were  introduced,  and  the 
heraldic  bearings  become  more  interesting. 

Richard  II.  made  no  alteration  in  the  seal 
beyond  putting  bis  own  name  in  the  place  of  that 
of  his  predecessors,  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  Henry  lY.,  but  the  latter  afterwards 
added  a second  seal,  perhaps  the  largest  and 
most  elaborate  of  them  all,  reducing  the^ewrs- 
de-lU  to  three  in  number,  iu  accordance  with 
the  alteration  that  was  made  in  France  about 
this  time.  "We  might  well  expect  gorgeous 
design  for  a monarch  who  revelled  in  “ the 
pomp  of  heraldry,”  and  had  twelve  personal 
badges. 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  TY.  the  roses 


THE  PROPOSED  “NATIONAL  ART 
EXHIBITION.” 

To  a letter  to  the  Times,  Messrs.  George 
Clausen,  Walter  Crane,  and  Holman  Hunt 
append  their  scheme  for  organising  a National 
Art  Exhibition  which  would,  they  think,  meet 
the  needs  of  artists  in  a more  satisfactory 
manner  than  that  in  which  they  arc  met  by  the 
Royal  Academy: — 

IfATIOXAt  ABT  EXUIBITIOX. 

Programme. 

First  obtain  guarantees  for  money  to  pay  expenses 
before  and  during  Exhibition.  In  the  e^ent  of  the  Exhi- 
bition not  being  self-supporting  the  deficit  will  be  met 
by  a pro  rata  call  on  the  money  guaranteed,— each 
guarantor  wi’l  lose  from  the  sum  be  guarantees  the 
proportion  that  the  deficit  bears  to  the  total  amount 
guaranteed. 

For  example,  if  the  total  amount  guaranteed  60'>7., 
and  the  deficit  to  be  met  is  lOCL,  each  guarantor  will  lose 
one  fifth  of  the  sum  he  guarantees. 

If  the  Exhibition  pays  expense" 
by  the  guarantors  will  be  returned. 

If  there  is  a balance  it  will  be  carried  forward  to  next 
Exhibition. 

The  functions  of  the  Managing  Committee  (elected  from 
and  by  the  money  guarantors)  to  be  quite  separate  and 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Artistic  Committee,  the  latter 
to  have  the  sole  and  only  voice  in  selecting  and  hanging 
the  works  of  art  submitted  to  it. 

■When  there  are  sufficient  guarantors,  a circular  explain- 
ing the  “ movement"  will  be  sent  at  once  to  the  sutlrage, 
and  every  effort  made  to  advertise  to  voters  end  general 

^**Tfae*suffr8ge  to  be  as  wide  and  as  univeraa'  a suffrage  of 
all  ranks  end  conditions  of  artists  as  possible,  without 
discrediting  the  soffragan  voioo. 

Let  us  say  every  artist  who  in  the  l.a‘t  two  v 
exhibited  a work  of  art  in  any  ofihe  principal  exhibitions. 
Let  us  say  for  “principal  exhibitions’*  the  different 
widely-known  existing  art  societies,  end  the  exhibitions 
managed  by  the  municipal  corporations  of  the  provinces. 

The  circular  to  be  an  explsnstory  programme,  saying 
very  distinctly  that  the  voter  to  whom  it  is  sent  will  havr 
no  pecuniary  responsibility,  and  asking 

(1.)  That  the  voter  will  subrait  two  works  to  the  Selecting 
and  Hanging  Committee  for  exhibition. 

(2.)  That  the  voter  will  send  in  his  name  as  a candidate 
for  the  Selec'ing  end  Hanging  Commiitee. 

(3.)  That  the  voter  will  vote  the  names  of  twenty  fir  the 
Selecting  and  Hanging  Committee. 

Then  explain  that  these  twenty  will  be  chosen  from  a 
list  of  the  names  that  are  given  in  response  to  para- 
graph (2).  That  this  list  will  be  sent  rarly  next  year. 

^ Then  early  next  year  this  list  of  names,  collected  as 
above,  will  be  sent  to  the  suffrsge,  and  by  its  vote  will  be 
Bnnually  chosen  the  Selecting  and  Hanging  Committee  of 
twenty. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRAMWAY  AT 
BLACKPOOL. 

In  the  Mechanical  Science  Section  of  the 
British  Association  meeting  at  Birmingham, 
Mr.  Holroyd  Smith,  of  Halifax,  read  a paper 
on  an  Electric  Street  Tramway,  of  which  he 
has  been  the  engineer,  at  Blackpool.  He  stated 
that  the  difficulty  of  applying  electricity  for 
tramway  working  lies  in  the  fact  that  other 
vehicular  traffic  passes  over  the  same  road,  and 
therefore  the  necessary  conditions  of  safety  to 
the  public,  and  practical  and  economical  effi- 
ciency, have  to  be  considered.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  constructing  an  underground  channel 
in  the  centre  of  the  track,  having  a narrow  slit 
or  opening  in  its  surface  for  communication 
between  the  electric  motor  on  the  car  and 
electric  conductors  within  the  channel.  The 
general  conditions  are  three, — (1)  safety  to 
the  public,  (2)  efficiency,  (3)  economy.  With 
some  reservations  the  first  condition  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  employment  of  secondary 
batteries,  which  are  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  progressive  development  of  electricity 
for  tractive  purposes;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  occupy  only  a secondary  place  when 
it  is  shown  that  electricity  can  be  used  direct, 
and  then  can  not  only  fulfil  the  first  condition 
but  the  other  two  conditions  also.  The  employ- 
ment of  rails  as  lead  and  return  conductors  is 
out  of  the  question,  for  in  large  installations  it 
must  fail  in  regard  to  all  three  conditions.  Side 
fence  rails  or  overhead  conductors,  though  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  efficiency  and  economy, 
are  inadmissible  for  street  purposes.  There 
seems,  therefore,  but  oue  course,  and  that  is  to 
place  the  electric  conductors  underground. 
Many  carefully-worked-ont  details  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  this  into  effect.  The  channel  is 
formed  strong  enough  to  support  the  ordinary 


traffic  of  the  road,  and  so  as  to  be  easily 
flushed  and  cleansed.  Its  surface  consists  of 
steel  troughing  filled  with  wooden  paving  blocks, 
and  forms  a good  roadway : the  sides  of  the 
channel  are  partially  formed  of  creosoted 
wood,  holding  porcelain  insulators,  which  carry 
electric  conductors  of  specially  drawn  copper, 
so  formed  that  they  can  be  readily  and 
securely  fixed,  and  the  different  lengths 
secured  by  expansion  joints.  Two  conductors 
are  supplied  first,  that  they  may  be  hidden 
under  either  side  of  the  surface,  and  so  be  pro- 
tected from  injury  by  any  substance  falling 
through  the  slit  in  the  surface  of  the  channel; 
and,  secondly,  to  make  it  possible  to  deal  with 
points,  loops,  and  crossings.  Only  the  positive 
electricity  passes  along  these  conductors ; the 
return  is  made  by  means  of  the  rails,  which  are 
electrically  connected  one  with  the  other. 
Communication  is  made  with  the  cars  by  means 
of  a collector  which  runs  upon  the  copper  con- 
ductors within  the  channel.  Insulated  copper 
bands,  protected  by  steel  plates,  pass  through 
the  slit  or  opening  in  the  surface  of  the  road, 
and  by  a flexible  insulated  cord  attached  to  an 
electrical  terminal  underneath  the  car,  so  that 
when  the  car  moves  the  collector  is  drawn  along 
with  sufficient  force  to  clear  away  any  ordinary 
obstruction ; but  should  an  obsolute  block 
occur,  then  a special  clip  releases  the  collector, 
and  a breakage  is  avoided.  From  the  terminal 
underneath  the  car  the  current  passes  to  the 
switch-box,  where  the  quantity  and  direction 
of  the  electricity  to  and  within  the  motor  is 
regulated,  and  thereby  the  speed  and  direction  of 
the  car  are  controlled.  Switch-boxes  are  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  car,  and  are  provided  with 
removable  handles,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  operate  them.  The  driver,  who  has  charge  of 
these  handles,  can  cause  tbo  car  to  move  back- 
wards or  forwards  at  will.  From  switches  the 
current  goes  to  the  motor,  and  there  produces 
mechanical  energy.  The  motor  running  at  a 
high  speed,  a combination  of  spur  and  chain 
gear  is  employed  to  communicate  the  power  to 
the  wheels  and  drive  the  cai’.  The  gear  is 
specially  designed  to  run  smoothly  and  silently  ; 
from  the  motor  the  current  passes  by  way  of 
adjustable  clips  to  the  axle,  and  by  them  through 
the  wheels  to  the  rails  and  back  to  the  station, 
where  theelectricity  is  generated.  The  electricity 
is  generated  at  a station  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  line.  The  engines  and  dynamos  are  in 
duplicate,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  a force 
of  250  volts  and  300  amperes  when  required. 
The  arrangements  are  such  that  the  supply  is 
equal  to  the  demand,— viz.,  if  one  car  is  running 
enough  current  to  drive  it,  and  no  more  ; if  ten 
oars,  sufficient  for  them.  The  practical  success 
of  the  undertaking  is  proved  by  the  continued 
working  of  the  line.  Nine  cars  run  daily 
during  the  present  season  ; they  are  always 
crowded,  and  most  of  the  passengers  ride  the 
full  two  miles.  Over  42,000  have  been  carried 
in  one  week  of  six  days,  there  being  no  Sunday 
traffic.  The  cost  of  coal  burned  being  under 
51.,  gives  thirty-five  passengers  carried  the  mile 
for  a halfpenny  worth  of  coal. 

Mr.  R.  Horsfall,  the  chairman  of  the  Black- 
pool company,  said  that  for  the  last  four  weeks 
their  receipts  had  been  330i.  per  week,  and  the 
cost  of  working  had  been  45J.  They  hoped  to 
pay  the  cost  of  working  daring  the  winter,  and 
to  make  a nice  profit  for  the  shareholders, 
daring  the  summer.  He  believed  there  was  a 
great  future  for  electric  tramways  in  this 
country  if  they  were  properly  constructed  ; but 
the  misfortune  of  the  Blackpool  line  bad  been 
that  it  had  cost  for  the  two  miles  as  much  as 
30,000L 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  speaking  with 
reference  to  the  Brussels  and  Antwerp  tram- 
ways, said  that  they  were  worked  by  accumu- 
lators on  the  cars,  and  at  first  sight  that 
system,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  bo  economical, 
seemed  to  be  preferable  to  others,  because  it 
did  not  involve  a large  ontlay  in  plant  or 
maintenance.  Bat  as  yet  the  experiment  in 
neither  city  gives  much  light. 

Professor  Perry  said  that  the  most  valuable 
thing  a mechanical  engineer  could  go  in  for  was 
the  construction  of  a motor  which  should  have 
no  mechanical  defects.  The  electrical  engineer 
made  his  motor  perfect  electrically,  but  its  nuts 
and  keys  were  always  getting  loose. 

Mr.  Gisbert  Kappand  other  gentlemen  having 
also  spoken,  Mr.  Smith  replied.  He  denied 
that  accumulators  could  be  economically  carried, 
on  account  of  their  weight.  He  believed  that 
there  was  great  scope  for  the  development  of 
electrical  tramways  in  towns. 
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From  “ Notes  and  Sketches  of  an  Architect 


NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  OP  AN 
ARCHITECT. 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  Archibald  Dunn  has 
r produced  a very  pretty  and  interesting  quarto 
r volume* of  arcbitoctural  sketches,  some  of  them 
3 of  rather  out-of-the-way  work.  Vfe  give  repro- 
> ductions,  by  the  author’s  perraission,  of  two  of 
III  the  sketches,  showing  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
& to  be  found  in  the  book.  Mr.  Dunn  is  desirous 
it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  these 
d sketches  are  given  simply  as  sketches,  “ facsimile 
ft  reproductions  by  photolithography  of  work  done 
»i  on  the  spot.”  We  find,  however,  from  another 
v sentence  of  the  preface  that  many  of  the 
i-  sketches,  originally  in  pencil,  were  traced  in  ink 
)l  for  pbotolithogp-aphy.  That  was  unavoidable, 
fi,  but  we  may  point  out  that  this  is  not  exactly 
i:  the  same  thing  as  a facsimile  of  a sketch 
” finished  on  the  spot.”  However,  the  book 
contains  a good  many  freely-sketched  bits  which 
II  are  suggestive  to  glance  over.  The  tower  of 
li  Sodez  Cathedral  is  an  example  of  the  more 
c:  rough  and  free  sketches  in  the  book,  and  the 
i|i  sketch  of  the  door  at  Tunis  one  of  the  more 
li  finished  ones. 


* • Notes  and  Sketches  of  an  Architect.  Br  Archibald 

.5i  M.  Dnnn.  A collection  of  sketches  made  in  England, 
Prance,  Germany,  Italy.  Spain,  4c.,  and  also  in  Eastern 
j‘i  countries.  Andrew  Beid:  Newcastle^ 


MICRO-ORGANISMS  IN  WATER  AND  AIR. 

In  the  Biological  Section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciatiou  meeting  at  Birmingham,  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Frankland  (London)  an  abstract  of  a paper 
on  ” The  Multiplication  and  Vitality  of  certain 
Micro- organisms, Pathogenic  and  otherwise,”  was 
read  by  Professor  Ward.  In  this  paper  the 
author  recorded  a number  of  experiments  wbicb 
he  had  carried  out  on  the  multiplication  of  the 
micro-organisms  present  in  natural  waters,  and 
also  on  the  vitality  of  certain  pathogenic 
organisms  when  purposely  introduced  into 
similar  media.  These  phenomena  had  been 
studied  by  aid  of  the  method  of  gelatine-plate 
cultivation,  originally  devised  by  Koch.  The 
first  part  of  the  paper  treated  of  the  influence 
of  storage  in  sterilised  vessels  upon  the  number 
of  micro-organisms  present  in  the  unfiltered 
water  of  the  rivers  Thames  and  Lea,  in  the 
waters  of  these  rivers  after  sand  filtration  by 
the  companies  supplying  the  metropolis,  and  in 
deep-well  water  obtained  from  the  chalk.  Of 
these  three  different  kinds  of  water,  at  the  time 
of  collection  the  unfiltered  river-waters  were 
the  richest  in  micro-organisms,  containing  ns 
they  did  several  thousand  microbes,  capable  of 
being  revealed  by  plate  cultivation,  in  one  cubic 
centimHre  of  water,  whilst  the  iiltered  river- 
waters  had  this  number  generally  reduced  by 
about  95  per  cent.,  and  the  number  present  in 
the  deep-well  water  rarely  exceeded  10  per  cubic 
centimetre.  On  storage  in  sterilised  yessels  at 


20®  C.,  however,  a gi’eat  change  in  the  relation- 
ship of  these  numbers  soon  took  place,  for  whilst 
the  number  of  organisms  in  the  crude  river-water 
underwent  but  little  change  or  even  suffered 
diminution,  that  in  the  filtered  river  - water 
exhibited  very  rapid  multiplication,  and  that 
increase  was  even  still  more  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  deep-well  water.  The  author  suggested 
that  the  differences  in  the  rate  of  multiplication 
exhibited  by  those  three  kinds  of  water  was 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  different 
varieties  of  micro-organisms  which  they  con- 
tained. Thus  in  the  unfiltered  river-waters  the 
organisms  belong  to  a number  of  different 
kinds ; the  filtered  river- waters  exhibited  fewer 
varieties;  whilst  in  the  deep- well  water  the 
number  of  varieties  was  still  more  limited,  the 
gelatine-plates  having  generally  the  appearance 
of  almost  pure  cultivations.  The  microbes  in 
the  deep-well  water  would  thus  be  less 
hampered  in  their  multiplication  by  hostile 
competitors  than  those  in  the  filtered  river- 
waters,  and  these  again  less  than  those  in  the 
crude  river-waters,  in  which  an  equilibrium 
must  have  already  been  established  between 
the  various  competitors.  The  author  pointed 
out  bow  necessary  it  was  that  each  pathogenic 
organism  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
separate  investigation,  and  how  fallacious  must 
be  any  generalisations  concerning  the  vitality 
of  pathogenic  microbes  which  were  based  upon 
the  study  of  a single  form. 

Dr.  Frankland  also  contributed  a paper  on 
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tte  distribution  of  micro-organisms  in  tbe  air 
of  town,  country,  and  bnildings,  wbicli  con- 
tained the  results  of  a number  of  experiments 
which  the  author  had  made  on  the  relative 
abundance  of  micro-organisms  in  the  air  of 
different  places,  and  of  the  same  place  at 
different  times.  In  these  experiments  the 
number  of  microbes  contained  in  a given 
volume  of  air  had  been  supplemented  by  the 
determination  of  tbe  number  falling  upon  a 
unit  of  horizontal  surface  (I  square  foot)  in  a 
unit  of  time  (one  minute).  The  number  of 
organisms  falling  on  a given  area  had  been 
determined  by  exposing  for  a definite  time 
small  glass  dishes  filled  with  sterile  nutrient 
gelatine.  The  greater  part  of  the  experiments 
had  been  made  on  the  roof  of  the  Science 
Schools,  South  Kensington,  whilst  comparative 
determinations  had  been  made  in  various  places, 
both  in  town  and  country.  A number  of  experi- 
ments were  made  with  a view  to  determining 
the  effect  of  altitude  upon  the  abundance  of 
microbes  in  the  air.  These  experiments  were 
carried  out  at  various  stages  on  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  and  on  the  spire  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 
The  air  in  buildings  had  also  been  submitted  to 
examination,  and  tbe  fact  established  that, 
whilst  in  enclosed  spaces  in  which  the  air  was 
at  rest,  the  nnmber  of  microbes  in  suspension 
might  be  very  small,  yet  when  aerial  disturb- 
ance was  occasioned  by  persons  moving  about 
the  number  was  enormously  increased. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Tlowland  Mason  Ordish,  whose  name  will 
bi  well  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  as 
an  authority  on  ironwork,  died  last  Sunday  at 
his  residence  in  Camden  Town.  When  in 
practice  in  Great  George-street  he  was  con- 
stantly being  consulted  by  architects  and 
engineers  on  questions  of  detail.  His  courteous 
manner,  and  bis  readiness  at  all  times  to  give 
information  to  those  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  him,  won  for  him  a reputation 
as  a kind  friend  and  a willing  adviser.  There 
are  nnmbers  of  his  old  pupils  now  about  West- 
minster, and  holding  good  positions  in  the 
country  and  abroad,  who  owe  their  pi-actical 
knowledge  of  ironwork  to  the  experience 
gained  in  Mr.  Ordish’s  office.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  attached  great  value  to  neatness  of 
work,  and  was  himself  both  an  excellent 
draughtsman  and  very  neat  penman  in  writing 
dimensions  and  descriptions  upon  his  drawings. 
He  could  appreciate  mathematical  work,  but 
always  preferred,  where  possible,  to  work 
graphically  in  calculating  strains.  Among  the 
works  with  which  his  name  remains  associated 
we  may  mention  the  St.  Pancras  Station 
Roof,  the  restoration  of  the  roof  over  the 
Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  the  Leeds 
Infirmary  Winter  Garden  Roof,  tbe  Albert 
Hall  Roof,  the  Albert  Bridge  over  the 
River  Thames  at  Chelsea,  the  Franz- 
Joseph  Snspension  Bridge  over  the  Moldau 
at  Prague,  the  Singapore  Bridge,  the  Czemo- 
witz  Bridge,  Watson’s  Building,  Bombay  (an 
hotel  constructed  of  cast-iron)  ; the  Wellington 
Pier,  Bombay  j the  Nictlieroy  Gasworks  roof, 
Brazil;  the  Derby  Market-hall,  the  Derby  drill- 
shed,  the  Farringdon-street  bridge  of  the 
Holborn  Viaduct,  the  widening  of  the  Victoria 
railway  bridge  over  the  river  Thames  at  Batter- 
sea, and  the  various  railway  bridges  over  the 
roads  and  railways  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
upon  the  Surrey  side ; the  Amsterdam  station 
of  the  Dutch  Rhenish  Railway,  and  the 
Amsterdam  Exhibition.  Tbe  Dublin  Exhibition 
roof,  now  re-erected  at  Battersea,  was  also  due 
to  his  genius.  These  works,  which  are  not  here 
given  in  order  of  date,  show  a variety  and 
extent  of  work  which  rarely  passes  through  the 
hands  of  one  man.  In  his  early  days  Mr.  Ordish 
was  engaged  npon  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  also  that  of  1862.  Mr.  Ordish  spent  a large 
amount  of  his  spare  time  in  advocating  the 
construction  of  a low-level  Tower  Bridge,  and 
in  advocating  a scheme  known  as  the  North- 
Western  and  Charing-croBS  Railway,  which 
involved  the  construction  of  new  thoroughfares 
between  Oxford-street  and  Charing-cross. 


A Statue  of  St.  Winifride  (life-sized), 
designed  by  Mr.  Kirby,  architect,  of  Liverpool, 
and  executed  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  of  Chelten- 
ham,  has  been  erected  at  St.  Winifride’s  Well, 
Holywell,  under  the  carved  canopied  niche 
which  has  been  empty  for  several  centuries. 


WROUGHT-IRON  WORK  AT 
MR.  TADEMA’S  STUDIO. 

The  accompanying  sketches,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  A.  Newman  & Co.,  represent  some 
wrought-iron  work  which  has  been  executed 
at  Mr.  Newman’s  forge  for  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s 
studio  at  Hampstead,  under  the  superintendence 
and  mostly  from  the  designs  of  the  latter,  thongh 
Mr.  Taderaa  tells  us  that  Mr.  Newman  may 
fairly  claim  the  whole  credit  of  tbe  designs  for 
the  weathercock  and  its  belongings,  and  for  the 
grill  panel  on  the  right,  which  were  designed 
by  Messrs.  Newman  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Tadema. 

The  details,  as  will  be  observed,  show  a 
greater  degree  of  naturalism  than  is  habitually 
used  in  wrought-iron  design. 


Jllustralbns. 

THE  MAPPIN  ART  GALLERY, 
SHEFFIELD. 

nHE  late  Mr.  John  Newton  Mappiu  left 
to  the  town  of  Sheffield  a valuable 
collection  of  modern  paintings,  and  a 
snm  of  15,0001.  to  provide  a building  for  their 
exMbitioQ. 


The  refined  and  beautiful  design  which  we 
illaairate  by  three  views  this  week  was  sub- 
mitted in  public  competition  for  this  building 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  who  describes  his  object 
in  the  preparation  of  tbe  design  to  have  been 
tbe  provision  of  adequate  space  for  Mr.  Mappin’s 
collection  and  reasonable  accommodation  for 
the  temporary  exhibition  of  other  collections, 
rather  than  the  provision  of  a larger  number  of 
galleries  at  the  expense  of  the  architecture. 

Our  double-page  external  view  is  taken  from 
a delicate  and  pretty  drawing,  which  was  hung 
in  a good  position  this  year  at  Burlington  House. 
The  semicircular  portico  projecting  from  the 
side  of  the  building  leads  through  a small 
vestibule  to  a hall,  35  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide, 
from  which  on  the  right  the  principal  gallery, 
100  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  wide,  is  entered ; both  of 
these  are  of  the  full  height  of  the  building. 
On  the  left  of  the  hall  are  cloak-rooms  and 
lavatories,  and  in  the  rear,  not  seen  in  the  view, 
is  a large  gallery,  60  ft.  by  35  ft.,  for  loan 
collections.  A corridor  of  three  bays,  seen  on 
the  left,  affords  communication  with  the  Weston 
Museum.  Over  the  portico  and  cloak-rooms, 
and  reached  by  a small  staircase  in  the  tower, 
are  galleries  for  drawings,  &c.,  open  to  the 
hall,  as  is  shown  in  the  interior  view  of  the 
latter.  The  other  interior  view,  of  the  Mappin 
Gallery  itself,  shows  the  admirable  method  of 
lighting  proposed. 


DESIGN  FOE  THE  MAPPIN  AET  GALLERY,  SHEFFIELD  : 
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London  and  County  Bank,  Kensington. — Ground  Plan. 


rHE  NEW  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK, 
KENSINGTON. 

We  append  a plan  of  this  building,  a view 
ind  description  of  which  we  gave  last  week, 
dr.  Alfred  Williams  is  the  architect. 


CANAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
>.  Lloyd  in  the  Economic  Science  and  Statistics 
iection  of  the  British  Association  meeting  at 
lirraingham  last  week.  After  giving  a history 
f canal  navigation  from  the  earliest  times  down 
0 1846  the  writer  proceeded: — In  that  year 
England  was  under  the  influence  of  a railway 
lania,  and  canal  undertakings  were  discredited 
nd  looked  upon  as  no  longer  of  much  use, 
tcept  locally  as  feeders  to  railway  companies, 
jlany  canal  proprietors  participated  in  these 
^ews,  and  allowed  their  undertakings  to  be 
iased  and  taken  under  railway  control,  until  in 
[i/O  the  disadvantages  resulting  to  the  country 
pcame  so  manifest  that  a return  was  ordered 
f the  canal  mileage  acquired  by  the  railway 
lirapanies,  when  it  was  found  that  out  of  the 
ital  length  of  canal  and  river  navigations  of 
ugland  and  Wales,  amounting  to  2,437  miles, 
Q06  miles  had  passed  under  their  control, 
uese  companies  managed  the  canals  to  suit 
eir  own  purposes,  and  the  traders  and  the 


public  generally  complained  so  strongly  that 
their  interests  were  sacrificed  that  in  1872  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons  sat  to  consider  the  subject, 
who  reported  as  follows  : — “ Ist.  That  no  inland 
navigation  now  in  the  bands  of  a public  trust 
shall  be  transferred  to  or  placed  under  the 
control  of  a railway  company.  That  if  the 
trustees  of  an  inland  navigation  or  a canal 
company  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to 
purchase  compulsorily  a canal  from  a railway 
company,  such  purchase  shall  bo  favourably 
considered  by  Parliament.  2nd.  That  the 
utmost  facilities  shall  be  given  for  the  amalga- 
mation of  adjoining  canals  with  one  another 
or  with  adjoining  inland  navigation.”  The 
continued  unsatisfactory  condition  of  many 
canals,  especially  of  the  1,306  miles  under 
the  control  of  railway  companies,  led  in  1883 
to  the  appointment  of  a Select  Committee 
on  Canals.  It  sat  for  four  months,  and  much 
valuable  evidence  was  brought  forward,  which 
is  published  in  a Blue  Book  of  331  pages.  We 
have  seen  how  unavailingly  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
endeavoured  to  have  national  attention  given 
to  canal  construction.  From  that  day  to  this 
successive  Governments  have  sadly  neglected 
it,  so  that  in  Mid-England  we  now  find  our- 
selves in  the  year  1886  with  mere  mud  ditches 
to  the  ports.  This  was  forcibly  brought  out  in 
evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 


in  1883,  when  Mr.  E.  J.  Lloyd,  who  acts  in  the 
triple  capacity  of  engineer,  general  manager, 
and  secretary  to  the  Warwick  canals,  stated 
that  the  canals  between  Birmingham  and  the 
ports  were,  as  a matter  of  fact,  enlarged 
ditches,  5 ft.  in  depth,  with  a top  water  of  30  ft., 
and  inclined  slopes  of  mud  on  each  side,  which 
have  a constant  tendency  to  silt  and  fill  up  the 
bottom.  It  was  impossible  to  make  use  of  them 
for  steam  power.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal 
had  tried  to  do  so,  but  had  failed,  and  had  sold 
their  steam  boats.  This  state  of  things  had 
led  to  a virtual  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  companies,  so  that  in  October  last,  in 
answer  to  the  question  issued  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Depression  in  Trade,  “ Are  there 
any  special  circumstances  affecting  your  district 
to  which  the  existing  condition  of  trade  and 
industry  there  can  be  attributed?”  the  Bir- 
mingham Chamber  of  Commerce  replied: — 
“ The  exorbitant  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  from 
Birmingham  to  the  seaboard  which  has  placed 
inland  districts  at  a great  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  maritime  towns.”  Birmingham  and 
South  Staffordshire  object  to  pay  higher  rates 
than  any  other  district.  To  enforce  them  may 
not  prove  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the 
railway  companies,  as  it  tends  to  cripple 
trade  and  seriously  lesson  the  carriage  of 
goods.  In  illustration,  one  out  of  many 
cases  may  be  given,  Messrs.  Hudson  & Son, 
the  well  - known  washing  powder  manufac- 
turers of  West  Bromwich,  had,  like  many 
others,  occasion  to  complain.  They  told  the  rail- 
way companies  that  they  should  go  to  Liverpool 
if  the  exorbitant  charges  were  not  abated. 
Their  remonstrances  were  unheeded.  They 
i'eraoved,  and  commenced  to  send  their  goods 
by  sea  to  London,  when  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  agreed  to  carry 
them  at  a less  rate  from  Liverpool  to  London 
than  they  had  been  charging  from  West  Brom- 
wich to  London,  although  the  distance  was 
nearly  double.  Numerous  cases  like  this  have 
tended  year  by  year  to  depress  and  diminish 
the  prosperity  of  the  district.  As  the  Belgians 
have  given  their  manufacturing  centre  the  ad- 
vantage of  a 2s.  rate  to  Antwerp,  105  miles 
distant,  and  to  distant  German  works  one  of 
only  7b.  Od.  per  ton,  is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  England  should  permit  its  most  inland 
manufacturing  centre  to  acquire  similar  advan- 
tages? The  corresponding  rate  from  South 
Staffordshire  to  London  would  be  Ss.  a ton,  ex- 
clusive of  lock  dues.  The  evidence  brought 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Canals  in  1883 
proves  conclusively  that  goods  may  be  conveyed 
as  cheaply  in  England  by  water  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent ; for  instance,  on  the  Weaver,  in  Cheshire, 
salt  is  conveyed  a distance  of  thirty  miles  for 
6d.  a ton,  equivalent  to  a rate  of  l-8th  of  a 
penny  per  mile,  which  is  even  lower  than  be- 
tween Lifege  and  Antwerp.  But  this  is  not  a 
solitary  instance.  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navi- 
gation, stated  that  he  found  the  cost  of  transit 
was  as  low  as  l-34thof  a penny  per  ton  per  mile, 
after  allowing  10  per  cent,  for  depreciation  of 
capital  and  all  repairs.  Mr.  E.  J.  Lloyd  stated 
that  traffic  could  be  transported  from  Birming- 
ham  to  London  by  unimproved  canal  system  at 
a wharf  to  wharf  rate,  \nade  up  as  follows  : — 
150  miles  toll,  at  l-5th  of  a penny  per  mile,  for 
maintenance  and  interest  upon  capital,  23.  6 i. ; 
haulage,  1-lOth  of  a penny  per  mile.  Is.  3d; 
boat-hire,  depreciation  of  plant,  and  terminal 
agency,  &c.,  9d. ; total  43.  Od.  That  this  rate 
of  43.  Od.  per  ton  would  be  profitable  between 
the  two  great  commercial  centres  of  London 
and  Birmingham  upon  a canal  system  adapted 
to  the  advantageous  use  of  steam  power  can  be 
irrefutably  proved  ; also  that  the  ordinary  heavy 
merchandise  of  the  town  and  district  could  he 
loaded  at  the  various  works  and  shipped  in  the 
port  of  London  at  an  average  rate  not  exceeding 
7s.  Od.  per  ton.  In  1846  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company  arranged  to 
guarantee  a dividend  of  41.  on  each  share  of  tho 
Birmingham  Canal  Company.  The  Chairman 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company,  in  his  speech  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  proprietors,  held  last  month,  said, — 

“ The  most  unfavourable  item  we  have  in  the 
accounts  is  that  relating  to  the  Birmingham 
Canal  traffic.  We  guarantee  4 per  cent,  on  the 
capital  of  that  company.  We  made  a loss  of 

15,0CI0L  written  off  this  half-year 

I do  not  see  what  is  coming  to  pass  in  that 
district.  A few  years  ago  it  was  reckoned  that 
there  had  been  143  blast-furnaces  built,  bub 
to-day  there  are  only  twenty-seven  in  blast.” 
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Others  like  Mr.  Moon  do  uot  see  what  is 
coming  to  pass.  The  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company  have  had  the  canal  for  forty 
years,  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  written 
off  for  depreciation.  If  this  had  been  done 
annually  the  capital  would  probably  have  been 
reduced  to  its  value,  and  the  trading  would  not 
have  appeared  so  unfavourable.  The  company 
charge  lid.  per  ton  on  goods  conveyed  by  the 
canal  to  the  railway  stations,  and  subsidise  them- 
selves and  other  railway  companies  to  the  extent 
of  5d.  a ton  or  more  out  of  the  canal  revenue, — at 
least,  so  it  is  reported, — while  a neighbouring 
canal  company  complain  that  if  the  goods  are 
passed  to  other  canals  the  toll  averages  lOd.  a 
ton.  If  Mid-England  is  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  cheap  water  communication  to  the  ports,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  send  its  manufactures  abroad 
at  a cost  that  will  leave  a margin  of  proSt 
beyond  the  cost  of  production  and  delivery,  it 
is  essential  that  a trust  under  Parliamentary 
powers  should  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  A 
joint-stock  company  would  not  avail,  as  its  aim 
would  bo  to  exact  the  highest  tolls  possible,  and 
it  would  soon  act  in  compact  with  existing  rail- 
ways. The  estimated  cost  of  improving  the 
Severn  route  is  600,0001.,  and  merits  attention 
especially  on  account  of  the  rising  importance 
of  Cardiff  and  Newport  as  great  shipping 
centres.  The  improvement  of  the  route  to 
London  should  be  first  carried  out.  A trust 
should  be  formed  by  the  towns  of  the  district, 
and  the  State  should  be  asked  to  advance  the 
money  at  a moderate  rate  of  interest  to  the  local 
authorities,  if  at  3 percent,  this  would  leave  the 
Government  a margin  of  i per  cent,  beyond  the 
interest  paid  to  savings  bank  depositors.  The 
canal  rates  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  yield  a clear 
i per  cent,  after  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
Government  loan  and  the  expenses  of  working 
and  maintenance ; this  i per  cent.,  if  invested 
by  the  trust  at  3 per  cent,  per  annum  compound 
interest,  would  in  a period  of  sixty-six  years 
extinguish  the  loan,  and  the  whole  undertaking 
belong  to  the  towns  and  district  represented 
by  the  trust.  We  have  a precedent  in  the  Act 
for  Granting  Loans  in  aid  of  Public  Works, 
under  which  a loan  of  G0,000l.  was  made  in 
1817  to  assist  the  construction  of  the  Gloucester 
and  Berkeley  Canal,  the  final  balance  of  which 
was  paid  off  in  1840,  with  3 per  cent,  interest. 
The  coalfields  of  Warwickshire  and  South 
Staffordshire  are  supposed  to  be  one  vast  field. 
However  this  may  be  it  is  certain  they  will  last 
for  centuries.  They  are  the  nearest  to  London, 
and  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  the 
metropolis  is  now  nearly  eight  millions  of  tons. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  improved  canals  would 
convey  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  required. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  large  traffic  low  rates 
would  attract,  would  ensure  the  success  of  the 
trust,  and  make  it  a source  of  profit  to  the 
towns  interested. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Marten  also  read  two  papers  on  the 
history  of  the  Birmingham  and  Stourbridge 
Canals. 

The  Mayor  of  Birmingham  (Alderman 
Martineau)  said  this  happened  to  be  a question 
to  which  he  had  given  some  attention,  and  he 
could  confirm  what  had  been  said  as  to  its 
extreme  importance  to  this  neighbourhood.  No 
doubt  they  had  been  suffering  in  Birmingham 
from  the  want  of  this  improved  water  com- 
munication to  convey  their  goods  to  the  sea- 
board. Birmingham  was  the  furthest  town 
from  the  seaboard  of  any  place  in  England,  and 
when  they  compared  their  rates  with  those 
towns  which  had  the  advantage  of  water  com- 
munication they  fonnd  themselves  at  a great 
disadvantage,  and  he  mentioned  that  there 
were  cases  where  a large  amount  of  employment 
for  the  industrial  classes  was  likely  to  be  taken 
away  and  given  to  places  with  better  water- 
ways to  the  coast.  England  was  falling  behind 
continental  nations  in  this  respect,  and  this 
might  result  in  giving  a great  advantage  to 
French  and  other  foreign  manufacturers. 
English  railway  companies  had  been  allowed 
to  choke  their  canals,  and  it  was  time  that 
something  was  done  to  retrace  their  steps  in 
the  matter.  It  had  been  clearly  shown  that 
there  were  no  engineering  difficulties  in  making 
a cheap  route  to  the  Severn. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  M.P.,  said  that  in 
Worcestershire  they  wanted  larger  and  more 
direct  canal  communication  with  the  seaboard. 
He  approved  of  the  project  which  had  been 
started  in  Birmingham,  and  if  he  could  help  to 
further  it  he  should  do  so.  He  thought  the 


ABBOTSBURY  ABBEY,  DORSET.  j 
This  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  , 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Moule,  read  by  him  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  Dorset  Natural  History  acd 
Antiquarian  Field  Club  to  the  abbey  last  week. 

Mr.  Moule’s  paper  appears  in  extenso  in  the 
Dorset  County  Chronicle  for  Sept.  16.  1\e 

extract  a portion  of  it : — 

“ Here  at  Abbotsbury  wo  by  no  means  have 
to  call  wholly  on  our  theoretical  knowledge  of 
Medieval  architecture  and  on  our  creative 

farcy  for  a presentment  of  the  abbey 

The  buildings  remaining  are  the  great  barn,  a 
portion  of  an  important  edifice  a little  north  of 
its  west  extremity,  the  east  wall  of  the  farm- 
house-garden, and  the  stable  attached  to  it.  All 
these  are  on  a lower  level  than  the  sort  of 
plateau  on  which  the  Abbey  Church  and  its 
surroundings  stood,  and  my  impression  is,-— I 
do  not  in  the  least  insist  on  it, — mj'  impression 
is  that,  like  the  barn,  these  two  other  masses  of 
building  were  for  purposes  of  less  dignity  than 
those  on  the  plateau.  These  latter, — this  upper 
group  in  position  and  dignity, — are  ‘ the  old 
Pynion  end,’  so-called  locally,  a building  south- 
east of  the  parish  church,  and  now  a workshop 
and  stable,  an  isolated  archway,  remnants  of 
the  gatehouse  arch,  and  last  and  chief est  some 
recovered  bases  of  the  Abbey  Church  north 
wall.  Let  us  consider  this  upper  group  first. 

I believe  that  it  is  to  a request  or  suggestion  of 
the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Penny,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  partial  uncovering  of  the 
base  of  that  wall,  on  which  is  built  the  south 
wall  of  the  parish  churchyard.  We  can  see 
the  lower  courses  of  five  bays  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  north  nave  aisle.  We 
see  the  cheeks  of  five  windows  with  dropped 
sills  for  benches,  and  bases  of  vaulting,  or  at 
least  roof  shafts.  These  appear  to  be 
fifteenth-century  Third  Pointed  work.  The  tile 
pavement,  too,  remains  in  part  at  least  under 
some  inches  of  earth.  ^Vhat  I have  seen 
appears  to  be  of  plain  tiles.  Then  there  is  one 
bay  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  nave  visible.  There  are  bases 
only  of  smaller  subordinate  vaulting  shafts  of 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  Now, 
how  far  can  we  trace  the  rest  of  tbo  plan  of 
the  church  ? Little  enough,  as  far  as  the  look 
of  the  ground  is  concerned, — in  midday  light, 
at  least.  I greatly  regret  that  I have  not  been 
able  to  study  the  spot  in  a low  bub  strong  light. 
Then  is  the  time  to  see  the  slight  inequalities 
which  sometimes  enable  ns  to  trace  old  founda- 
tions. But  a careful  inspection  in  even  a high 
light  has  helped  a little,  and  not  a little  assist- 
ance has  been  derived  from  the  late  vicar  s notes, 
most  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Penny.  These 
notes  record  the  results  of  excavations  made  in 
1871,  before  the  visit  of  the  Archmological 
Association.  It  appears  that  the  nave  was 
192  ft.  long  and  54  ft.  wide,  and  that  the  choir 
was  27  ft.  wide,  length  unknown.  There  is  no 
sign  of  transepts.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
chapel,  perhaps  the  Strangways  chantry,  open- 
ing from  the  north-east  part  of  the  nave.  We 
may  conjecture  that  the  13  ft.  6 in.  narrowing 
of  the  chancel  on  each  side,  as  compared  with 
the  total  width  of  the  nave,  represents  the 
width  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the 
latter.  Mr,  Penny  shows  foundations  of  two 
buttresses  of  pretty  bold  projection,  perhaps 
enough  to  allow  us  to  imagine  them  to  have 
carried  flying  buttresses  and  therefore  avaulted 
roof.  But  this  is  mere  speculation.  I think 
that  what  I have  said  tells  us  all  we  actually 
know  about  the  Abbey  Church,  except  that 
signs  of  a south  door  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
nave  have  been  detected.  With  this  certainty 
as  to  the  general  site  of  the  Abbey  Church  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  convent  precinct, 
and  the  certainty  as  to  the  vast  existing  barn 
on  the  southern  boundary  thereof,  our  cer- 
tainties as  to  the  buildings  unfortunately 
come  to  an  end,  and  we  cannot  call  to 
our  aid  arguments  from  the  normal  Bene- 
dictine plan,  which  Liibke  says  was  to  group 
the  buildings  round  the  church.  Here  that 
could  not  be,  the  church,  as  we  have  seen, 
being  at  the  very  northern  edge  of  the  precinct. 
I may  remind  you  that  the  refectory  at  Bene- 
dictine Milton  is  north  of  the  church,  and  so 
are  the  remaining  buildings  at  Benedictine 
Sherborne.  Here  at  Abbotsbury  all  has  to  be 
looked  for  south  of  the  church.  It  seems  to  me 
just  possible  to  trace  a square,  of  about  65  ft. 
each  way,  south  of  the  western  half  of  the 


best  method  would  be  to  run  into  the  canal  at  i nave,  which  may  be  the^  area^  of  the  cloisters. 
Droitwich,  which  ran  into  the  Severn.  | It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  idea  the 


isolated  remaining  archway,  forming  part  of  a 
demolished  enclosing  wall.  But  I do  uot  think 
that  we  need  reconcile  it,  for  I consider  that 
arch  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  abbey  at  all, 
but  to  be  part  of  the  precinct  of  the  later 
Strangways  House.  Now,  to  speak  of  the 
Pynion  end,’  the  high  fragment  with  ivy  on 
.fc.  In  Buck’s  view,  dated  1733,  this  gable  has 
fragments  of  the  side  walls  attached  to  it,  and 
a two-light  Second  Pointed  window  in  each, 
with  a low  arch  showing  below  that  on  the 
south  side,  and,  indeed,  the  sill  of  the  south 
window  and  a springer  of  the  arch  below  it  yet 
remain.  From  the  look  of  those  upper  win- 
dows, and  from  the  chimney  and  fireplace  on. 
a level  with  them,  I conjecture  that  this  was 
the  refectory,  with  cellars  or  other  storehouses 
below.  There  is  a sign  of  a ledge  or  set-back 
in  the  wall  below  the  windows.  This  might 
have  carried  beams  for  the  refectory  floor. 
There  is  a curious  little  stone,  panelled  in  an 
odd  way,  in  the  chimney  back.  The  dwelling  of 
the  monks  would  be  adjoining  the  ebureb,  the 
refectory,  and  the  cloisters,  and  I imagine  them 
to  have  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister 
square.  Possibly  the  abbot’s  lodging  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  same,  reaching  to  the 
steep  descent  to  the  pond.  Of  this  upper  group 
of  buildings,  spoken  of  a little  way  back,  we 
have  still  to  consider  only  the  last,  that  now 
Dsed  as  a stable  and  workshop.  It  has  been  a 
building  of  dignity  and  importance,  judging  by 
the  excellent  Second  Pointed  two-light  window, 
arched,  with  a six-cusped  light  in  the  head,  in 
the  north  wall.  Adjoining  is  a square-headed 
window  of  the  same  date,  and  also  good.  And 
in  the  east  gable  there  is  a very  queer  little 
window  only  a yard  each  way.  It  is  square 
headed,  without  hood  moulding  or  any  reveal. 

It  contains  eight  tiny  lights  in  two  ranks,  each 
light  arched  and  trefoiled  at  top.  To  my  eye  it 
seems  a very  curious  window,  and  probably  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Now,  what  was  this 
building?  It  stands  in  a position  suitable  for 
the  chapter-house,  and  I venture  to  suggest 
that  use.  It  was  a not  uncommon  thing, 
to  say  the  least,  to  have  an  altar  in  the 
chapter-house.  That  curious  little  window, 
facing  east,  may  possibly  have  bad  the  altar 
below  it,  or  perhaps  forming  its  sill.  But  I am 
ashamed  to  wander  in  this  wilderness  of  con- 
jecture, and  in  now  taking  up  the  buildings 
below  the  plateau,  above  spoken  of,  vague  con- 
jecture still  surrounds  us.  I dismiss  the  tra- 
ditionary assignments  of  the  dormitory,  brew- 
house,  and  malthouse,  believing  tb*  two  latter 
to  be  most  likely  parts  of  the  monastery  con- 
verted to  those  uses  in  Strangways’  times,  and 
the  first  to  be  unlikely,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
from  the  distance  of  any  of  these  buildings 
from  the  church.  To  begin  with  the  dairy- 
house.  The  large  blocked-up  arch  in  it  suggests 
that  it  was  the  gatehouse  of  the  abbot's  garden 
at  the  back  of  it.  I cannot  indeed  see  or  hear 
anything  about  a corresponding  arch  on  the 
west  side  of  the  house,  to  prove  a thorough- 
fare, but  that  side  seems  to  have  been 
altered  and  added  to.  If  a gatehouse, 
it  might  be  the  dwelling  of  a lay  brother 
in  charge  of  the  fourteen-acre  garden,— the 
best  bit  of  land  in  Dorset,  I have  heard,— and 
of  the  fishpond  supposed  to  have  been  there. 
The  lay  brother  kept  grand  fires,  judging  by 
the  great  chimney  in  what  is  now  the  milk- 
house.  Then,  what  of  the  building  by  the 
farmhouse,  consisting  now  of  a stable  and  the 
garden  wall  at  right  angles  to  it  ? The  remain- 
ing work  looks  somewhat  like  part  of  two  sides 
of  a quadrangle.  Now,  I am  ignorant  of  the 
general  position  and  nature  of  the  dwelling  of 
the  lay  brothers  of  a monastery.  But  in  one 
where,  as  probably  here,  much  land  was  kept  in 
hand,  the  lay  brothers  must  have  been  pretty 
numerous,  for  I presume  most  of  the  farm  work 
was  done  by  them.  Can  this  supposed  quad- 
rangle, adjoining  probably  the  great  barton, 
have  been  the  lay  brothers’  abode  ? Or,  again, 
it  might  be  that  and  stables  combined.  I said 
that  probably  much  of  the  abbey  lands,  within 
easy  reach,  were  kept  in  hand.  I judge  by  the 
stupendous  barn,  to  which  we  now  come  in 
our  survey.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
that  enormous  building  was  required  only 
for  tithe  corn  and  perhaps  rent  corn.  Ic  is 
and  always  has  been  in  two  divisions.  May 
not  one  be  for  the  corn  received  as  above, 
and  the  other  for  the  home  estate  corn  ? But 
let  us  think  a moment  not  of  the  uses  but 
of  the  structure  of  this  282-foot  barn.  Ash'.M 
without,  aslar  within,  of  most  seemly  and  noble 
fifteenth-century  style,  with  the  north  porch  and 
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the  west  gable  specially  admirable  features,  well 
would  it  be  if  all  our  churches  were  half  as  well 
designed  and  carried  out.  The  buttressing  of 
the  west  gable  is  a very  bold  and  clever  bit  of 
architecture,  tho  crenellated  heads  of  the  corner 
buttresses  and  the  charming  niche  crowning  the 
centre  one  all  giving  a finished  and  artistic  air 
to  the  whole,  quite  wonderful  in  a bam.  We 
may  notice  the  same  style  partly  reproduced  in 
the  gable  of  the  dairy-house  and  in  the  ivied 
‘ Pyuion  end.’  I think  from  the  considerable 
rebuilding  of  the  top  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
western  bam, — that  now  in  use, — that  there 
was  a time  when  it  could  not  and  did  not  there- 
fore^ carry  a roof.  Probably  this  was  after  the 
spoliation  of  the  monastery  at  the  Dissolution, 
for  I put  down  the  present  roof,  with  its  quasi- 
hammer beam,  but  not  very  old-looking  framing, 
to  be  of  the  seventeenth  century  only,  and 
probably  always  thatched  as  now.  Whereas  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  such  grand  walla 
originally  carried  a noble  massive  roof,  with 
most  likely  stone  tiles,— such  a roof  as  that  at 
the  majestic  Cerne  Abbas  barn.  Further,  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  barn  was  parapeted 
all  round,  the  parapet  carried  on  corbels  and  >vith 
rain-holes  in  the  parapet.  The  south  wall  shows 
signs  of  this.  Before  quitting  the  barn,  I may 
say  that  while  I think  the  roof  only  200  or  300 
years  old,  the  beams  upholding  the  upper  floor 
in  the  north  porch  may  be  original,  and  just 
possibly  the  two  or  three  vastly  long  ones 
reaching  right  across  the  barn.  The  north 
doors  are  by  no  means  new,  perhaps  as  old  as 
the  roof.  On  tho  oak  door-bar  there  is  a cutting 
of  the  date  1730.  I cannot  see  how  wagons 
got  easy  exit  or  entrance  at  the  south  doors,  the 
steep  land  rises  so  close  to  them.  I think, 
indeed,  the  disused  mill-race  there  to  be  a 
modern  intrusion,  but  even  allowing  for  this 
there  seems  but  little  room.  As  no  remark 
seems  called  for  respecting  tho  all  but  de- 
molished gatehouse,  the  supposed  scene  of  the 
starving  to  death  of  the  last  abbot,  we  now  pass 
on  to  by  many  degrees  the  most  noteworthy 
building  belonging  to  Abbotsbury  Abbey.  This, 
of  course,  is  St.  Catharine’s  Chapel,  intended, 
it  is  believed,  both  as  a seamark  and  beacon 
tower,  and  as  a chantry  for  sailors.  Chapels 
with  this  dedication  to  St.  Catharine  are  often 
on  hills,— for  instance,  the  little  one  at  Milton 
Abbas.  Wby  was  this?  Mr.  Hills,  secretary 
of  the  British  Arcbmological  Association,  when 
they  met  here  in  1871,  threw  out  this  suggestion. 
Catharine  is  from  Ka9apoQ  pnro,  as  every  one 
knows.  Might  the  highsituation  for  herchapels  be 

chosen  with  an  idea  of  placing  them  in  air  of 
congenial  purity  p Again,  another  idea  is  that 
lofty  sites  were  chosen  because  of  a mountain 
coming  into  the  legend  of  St.  Catharine’s 
death,  when  she  was  borne  of  angels  to  Mount 
Sinai.  But,  for  whatever  reason  so  placed, 
here  we  have  agrandly  situated  St.  Catharine’s, 
and  well  worthy  of  its  heavenward,  airy  site. 
From  appearance,  and  I think  from  tradition, 
the  track  to  the  chapel  from  the  monastery 
seems  to  have  taken  a reach  throngh  or  more 
likely  north  of  tho  abbey  garden,  and  then  a 
contrary  reach  south-west,  skirting  the  north 
ends  of  the  many  landchets  which  so  remark- 
ably cover  the  east  side  of  the  hill.  Now,  as 
to  the  buildicg.  Set  up  there,  buffeted  by’  all 
the  blasts  of  heaven,  specially  by  the  unbroken 
force  of  the  tearing  south-westers,  no  common 
building  could  stand  for  long.  And  it  is  no 
common  building  that  was  placed  there  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  stands 
bravely  up,  roof  and  all,  now  in  the  evening  of 
the  nineteenth.  Yes,  there  is  the  roof— that  is 
the  wonder.  Fergusson  is  severe  on  the  im- 
perfections of  moat  roofs,  ancient,  Medimval, 
and  modern.  They  mostly  consist  partly  of 
wood.  A glorious  vaulted  church,  like 
Westminster,  let  alone  as  St.  Catharine’s 
was  for  ages,  would  shortly  fall  to  pieces. 
The  outer  lead  and  wood  roof  is  perishable, 
and  would  not  long  keep  off  rains,  and 
worse  still,  frosts  from  the  thin  film  of  stone 
forming  the  groined  inner  roof.  This  would 
then  perish  lamentably.  Not  so  with  what  ho 
calls  a genuine  roof, — a really  imperishable  one, 
stone  without,  stone  within,  stone  all  through. 
Such  are  rare  in  these  islands;  and  rarest  of 
all,  I fear,  in  England.  I myself  have  seen  only 
four  : two  in  Scotland,— Roslyn  and  Borthwick ; 
two  in  England,— our  Dorset  ‘St.  Aldhelm’s  and 
our  Dorset  St.  Catherine’s  here.  How  splendidly 
this  last  is  planned  for  its  situation.  How 
splendidly  was  the  plan  carried  out.  Go  within, 
and  how  splendidly  there,  too,  has  solid  simplicity 
been  glorified  with  admirable  detail  in  that' 


roof.  I may  be  wrong,  but  I think  that  this 
style  of  detail  for  a roof, — bold  vaulting  ribs 
richly  bossed  where  ridge  and  purline  ribs 
intersect  them,  and  each  recess  so  formed 
simply  panelled  like  three  blank  foliated  window 
lights, — I think  this  style  a very  rare  one.  All 
the  rest  of  the  chapel  harmonises  perfectly  with 
the  imperishable  looking  yet  not  cumbrous 
roof.  The  parapet  surrounding  it,  with  the 
bold  spots  of  shadow  formed  by  the  rain- 
holes,  the  beacon  tnrret,  the  massive 
buttresses  crowned  with  crenellated  crest- 
ing instead  of  pinnacles,  tho  porches 
so  enduring  looking, — all  are  in  absolute  con- 
cord and  combine  into  as  perfect  a Mediasval 
building  of  its  kind  and  for  its  purpose  as  can 
easily  be  found  anywhere.  I have  only  to  add, 
firstly,  that  while  everything  else  inside  and 
outside  stamps  St.  Catharine’s  as  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  piscina  rather  looks  as  if  of  the 
fourteenth ; and,  secondly,  that  the  projection 
of  some  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  turret  is  to 
me  a puzzle.  It  does  not  appear  to  show  in- 
side. It  obviously  is  not  an  accident,  and  yet 
there  seems  no  reason  or  use  for  it.  I am 
ashamed  of  this  tamo  sketch  of  St.  Catharine’s. 
Every  Dorset  man  with  the  least  glow  of 
admiration  for  our  old-world  bettors  in  design 
and  in  work,  — every  such  Dorset  man 
must  have  a real  affection  for  this  our  old 
country’s  trinmph  of  headcraft  and  handicraft, 
But  I am  here  to  read  a paper,  not  to  make  an 
oration,  if  I could  even.  And  while  expressing 
shame,  let  me  apologise  for  my  string  of 
conjectures  throughout  this  paper.  I might 
be  a very  Yankee  for  guessing.  But 
let  me  end  at  least  with  a certainty. 
There  certainly  was  an  amazing  plenty  of 
energy,  art,  and  money  in  Abbotsbury  Abbey 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  All 
we  see  dates  from  that  epoch.  Nay,  St. 
Catherine's,  the  barn,  the  pynion  end,  and  the 
dairy-house  gable  are  all  identical  in  style,  and 
must  have  been  built  within  a very  few  years 
of  each  other.  At  what  a vast  cost ! But  we 
know  that  the  Benedictines  did,  as  the  ages 
went  on,  heap  up  riches.  Some  contrast 
between  Benedict,  unseen,  lost  to  tho  knowledge 
of  men,  hidden  in  a drear  cave  in  the  wild 
waste  of  Subiaco  that  he  might  be  alone  with 
God,  and  his  Benedictines  800  years  after 
pulling  down  their  bams  here  to  build  greater 
with  their  redundant  money  for  their  un- 
measured corn.  Well  for  them,  though,  if  the 
annals  of  Benedictine  St.  Alban’s,  for  instance, 
told  of  the  Order  no  worse  things  than  that 
here,  in  this  fair  Dorset  vale,  the  Abbotsbury 
Benedictine  fathers  reared  up  stately,  seemly 
building  after  building  of  the  mellow  ochry 
ashlar,  to  glow  in  the  evening  suns  of  half  a 
millennium." 


THE  SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT  YORK. 
The  following  will  bo  the  order  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  connexion  with  the  Ninth  Autumn 
Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  held  in  York  next  week  : — 
Taeaday,  September  2DL 

1 p.m.— Reception  by  the  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor. 

Riliiiiition  Buildings. 

1'30  p.m.— Public  Luncheon. 

3 p.m.— Opening  of  Exhibition  by  tho  Eight  Hon.  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  York.* 

8 p.m.— First  General  Meetiue. — Opening  Address  by  Sir 
T-  Spencer  Wells,  Bart. 

Wednetday,  September  2Znd. 

Section  I.— '‘Sanitary  Science  and  Preventire  Medicine,” 
10-30  a.m.— Address  by  Prof.  F.  8.  B.  F.  de  Chaumont 
M,D.,F.R.8.  ’ 

11  a.m.  to  1 p.m. — Papers  and  Diaeuss-ons. 

2 to  6 p.m.— Conference  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

8 p.m. — Conoertazione,  in  the  Exhibition  Building. 

Thursday,  September  23rd. 

Section  II. — “ Eneineering  and  Architecture.” 

10'30  a m.— Address  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  M.Inst.C  E. 
F.K.  Met.  Soc. 

11  a.m.  to  1 p.m. — Papers  and  Discussions. 

2 to  6 p.n’. —Ditto. 

8 p.m.— Lecture  to  the  Congress  by  Capt.  Douglas Galton, 
R.E.,  F.E.B, 

Friday,  September 

Section  III. — ‘‘Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  Geology.” 
10'30  a.m.-  Address  by  Mr.  William  W^hitaker,  U’.A 
F G.B.  ’ ’ 

U a.m.  to  1 p m. — Papers  and  Discussions. 

2 to  4 p.m.— Ditto, 

5 p.m.— Closing  General  Meeting  of  Congress. 

Saturday,  September  25fA. 

Excursions. 

8 p.m. — Addresses  to  the  Working  Classes  by  Mr.  G 
Vivian  Poore,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. ; Mr  Edward 
C.  Robins,  F.8.A.,  F.E.I.B.A.;  and  Mr. 
James  Mansergh,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


* The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until  Saturday 
eveniug,  October  16th, 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  C.  E.  M.athews,  F.R.G.S.,  read  a paper 
before  the  Mechanical  Science  Section  of  the 
British  Association  last  week,  on  “The  Bir- 
mingham Water  Supply,  from  the  Year  1826  to 
the  Present  Time."  He  commenced  by  saying 
that  in  the  year  1808  the  population  of  Bir- 
mingham was  slightly  in  excess  of  70,000  souls. 
There  was  then  no  regular  water  supply.  The 
12,000  houses  which  then  constituted  the  town 
were  either  supplied  by  pumps  from  ordinary 
wells,  or  were  dependent  upon  water-carts  for 
their  daily  consumption.  The  system  in  vogue 
in  the  days  of  their  grandfathers  seemed 
sufficiently  satisfactory,  and  no  one  desired  any 
change.  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd,  however,  a London 
engineer,  with  unerring  professional  instinct, 
spied  out  the  nakedness  of  tho  land,  and  pub- 
lished a report  on  the  “ Intended  Birmingham 
Waterworks,"  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  in 
general,  and  to  the  subscribers  in  particnlar,  in 
which  he  showed  that  an  ample  supply  of  water 
could  be  procured  at  a very  reasonable  cost,  and 
that  subscribers  to  his  intended  undertaking 
would  reap  the  double  advantage  of  conferring 
a benefit  npon  the  public  and  of  putting  money 
into  their  own  pockets.  A committee  appointed 
by  a town’s  meeting  to  consider  the  scheme 
resolved,  “ That  the  erection  of  waterworks  in 
this  town  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
productive  of  great  evil.”  Nothing  further  was 
heard  of  Mr.  Dodd.  Similar  proposals  were 
made  by  other  persons,  and  also  proved 
abortive,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1820 
that  tho  Bjrmingham  Waterworks  Com- 
pany obtained  an  Act  “ for  supplying 
with  water  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Birmingham."  The  promoters  of  the  scheme 
were  influential  men,  and  nearly  eighty  of  the 
leading  inhabitants, — including  such  well-known 
names  as  Attwood,  Spooner,  Anderton,  Lloyd, 
and  Scholefield, — were  duly  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  “ The  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the 
Birmingham  Waterworks.”  The  estimate  for 
the  undertaking  was  116,925Z.  The  capital  was 
fixed  at  120,000L,  in  shares  of  251.  each,  with 
borrowing  powers  not  exceeding  30,0001.  more. 
The  works  authorised  were  a reservoir  at  Aston, 
near  Salford  Bridge,  and  another  atEdgbaston. 
Mr.  Mathews,  after  describing  the  early  opera- 
tions of  tho  new  company,  went  on  to  say  that 
in  1851  the  Birmingham  Improvement  Act  was 
passed,  which  contained  a clause  empowering 
the  Corporation  to  supply  water  to  the  borough 
and  to  purchase  tho  works  of  the  company,  at 
a price  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration  or  by  a jury. 
In  185-1  notice  was  given  by  the  Corporation  of 
their  intention  to  purchase  the  undertaking  of 
the  company.  Sobsequently  the  company  ob- 
tained power  to  increase  its  capital  from 
120,0001.  to  240,0001.,  and  to  borrow  30,0001.  in 
addition  to  the  sum  authorised  to  be  borrowed 
by  the  Act  of  1826.  In  March,  1861-,  public 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  water  reservoirs, 
by  the  bursting  of  the  dam  of  the  Bradfield 
reservoir,  near  Sheffield.  In  the  same  year  the 
directors  consulted  Mr.  Hawkesley ; and  in  a 
report,  dated  September  19,  1861,  that  eminent 
engineer  propounded  his  views  as  to  future 
sources  of  supply.  He  investigated  the  Tame, 
the  Rea,  the  Cole,  the  Blythe,  the  P.irk  Brook, 
and  the  Arrow,  tho  Avon,  and  the  Severn,  and 
also  called  particular  attention  to  the  water- 
bearing strata  of  tlie  new  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion. He  desired  to  add  Sutton  Coldfield,  Curd- 
worth,  Coleshill,  King’s  Norton,  Northfield,  and 
Harborne,  to  the  districts  of  Birmingham  and 
Aston  as  the  future  area  to  be  supplied.  He  dis- 
missed otherriversin  tho  neighbourhood  as  either 
already  contaminated  or  likely  to  become  so, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  in  tho  immediate 
vicinity  of  Birmingham  there  were  many  square 
miles  of  the  Lower  Keuper  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Bunter  sandstones,  which  he  believed 
were  replete  with  water  of  a very  fine  quality. 
He  therefore  recommended  the  sinking  of  wells 
at  Aston,  Edgbaston,  Sutton  Coldfield,  and 
Upper  Witton,  from  which  he  anticipated  a 
yield  of  eight  million  gallons  per  day.  It  was 
remarkable  that  the  waters  of  the  Bourne,  near 
Whitacre,  which  now  formed  a considerable 
portion  of  the  daily  supply,  were  not  included 
in  this  memorable  report.  Tho  corapp.ny  from 
time  to  time  enlarged  their  area  as  well  as  their 
capabilities  for  supplying  water.  In  1875  the 
directors  not  only  paid  eight  per  cent,  to  their 
shareholders,  but  applied  between  2,OOOJ.  and 
3,000L  in  working  up  dividends  for  the  half- 
year  ending  June  30fch,  1865.  Mr.  Mathews 
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referred  at  some  length  to  the  great  fight 
between  the  Company  and  the  Corporation 
concerning  the  compulsory  purchase  of  the 
undertaking,  which  was  transferred  on  August 
2ad,  1875.  The  undertaking  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  by  a deed  containing 
six  lines,  and  each  shareholder  was  to  receive 
payment  by  way  of  perpetual  annuity.  The 
annuities  were  charged  on  the  revenues  of  the 
undertaking,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  rates. 
After  five  years  a sinking  fund  was  to  be  esta- 
blished, by  which  all  the  annuities  were  to  be 
extinguished  within  ninety-five  years  Irom  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  A reserve  fund  was  also  to 
be  provided,  limited  to  50,OOOL  The  surplus,  if 
any,  of  revenue  after  making  these  provisions, 
and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  reserve  of 
50,000L,  were  to  go  to  the  Borough  Fund. 
The  shareholders  received,  in  addition  to 
their  capital,  nearly  700,000i.  by  way  of 
goodwill.  The  concern  was  taken  over  by  the 
company  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1876,  and 
Alderman  Avery  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Water  Committee.  The  work  initiated  by  the 
company  was  carried  on  by  the  Corporation, 
and  the  profit  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  after 
the  payment  of  the  annuities  and  all  out-goings, 
amounted  to  6,456L  A considerable  reduction 
in  the  water  rentals  was  made  in  1881,  and  a 
still  further  and  greater  reduction  in  1883,  with 
the  result  that  for  the  first  time  for  forty  years 
there  was  a deficit.  The  reduction  was  applied 
in  respect  chiefly  of  small  house  property,  but 
all  classes  of  consumers  reaped  some  advantage. 
The  reductions  made  by  the  Corporation  had 
amounted  altogether  to  2C,175L  per  annnm  ; in 
other  words,  if  the  old  tariff  had  remained  in 
force  the  rental  of  1885,  instead  of  being 
115,704/.,  would  have  reached  a total  of 
141,879/.  In  1878  it  was  found  that  the  daily 
average  quantity  of  water  required  for  con- 
sumption, which  had  previously  been  7 7 million 
gallons  had  risen  to  8-76  million  gallons.  It 
was  estimated  that  in  four  years  more  the 
average  daily  requirement  would  be  10^  million 
gallons,  with  a maximum  of  14  million  gallons. 
The  provision  made  for  meeting  the  increased 
demand  for  water  was  described,  and  in  1831, 
Mr.  Mathews  said,  the  advantage  reaped  by 
the  ratepayers,  both  as  water  consumers  and  as 
ratepayers,  was  equal  to  a rate  of  2id.  in  the 
pound.  In  1883  the  fourth  and  last  area  of 
supply  was  added.  In  1875  the  population  in 
the  area  of  the  water  supply  was  400,000.  la 
1885  it  was  600,000  in  the  eiieaded  area,  and 
of  this  population  about  500,000  used  the  Cor- 
poration water.  In  1875,  the  annual  con- 
sumption was  3,090,000,000  gallons;  in  1885, 
4,300,000,000  gallons,  the  present  supply  to 
meet  this  increasing  demand  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Aston  Well  yielded  3 million 
gallons  per  day;  Witton  Well  millions; 
King’s  Vale  Well,  i million ; Perry  Well, 

2 millions;  and  Selly  Oak  Well,  million 
gallons  per  day  ; or  a total  of  9 million  gallons 
of  well-water  per  day.  In  addition,  Plant's 
Brook  yielded  two  million  gallons  per  day; 
Perry  and  Witton  streams,  one  million  ; Blythe, 
2i  millions;  Bonrne,  two  millions;  making  the 
total  river- water,  7^  million  gallons  per  day. 
There  was,  therefore,  a supply  of  16^  million 
gallons  to  meet  a demand  of,  say,  12  million 
gallons,  and  this  altogether  exclusive  of  storage, 
lu  1875  the  storage  was  175,874,832  gallons. 
In  1885,441,817,081  gallons.  In  the  event  of 
a serious  and  protracted  drought,  the  popula- 
tion included  in  this  great  area,  containing 
81,591  acres,  had  a provision  of  26i  million 
gallons  for  sixty  days,  or  21^  million  gallons 
for  130  days.  They  need  have  no  anxiety, 
therefore,  for  the  future,  though,  as  all  the 
pure  streams  withiu  the  legitimate  water-shed 
had  been  already  annexed,  it  was  obvious  that 
further  extensions  could  be  made  only  in  the 
direction  of  increased  storage  and  more  deep 
wells-  The  loss  shown  by  the  balance-sheets 
for  the  three  years  ending  the  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1885,  did  not  give  the  department  any 
rineaainesB.  Indeed,  the  loss  was  more  apparent 
than  real,  as  interest  on  the  reserve  fund  of 
2,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  sinking  fund  for 
the  repayment  of  the  annuities  had  first  been 
deducted.  The  Water  Committee  believed  that 
in  three  years  the  present  adverse  balance 
would  be  cleared  off,  and  that  they  might  before 
long  be  able  to  consider  the  question  of  further 
reductions  in  the  water  rental. 

The  President  of  the  Section  (Sir  J.  Donglass) 
said  they  had  to  congratulate  the  directors  of 
the  first  company  and  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham  on  the  great  success  that  had 


attended  their  efforts  to  give  to  the  town  a 
liberal  supply  of  good  water  at  a low  cost. 

Alderman  Avery  said  the  paper  to  which  they 
had  listened  would  be  of  considerable  value  as 
a permanent  record  of  the  history,  the  progress, 
and  rise  of  the  Birmingham  water  undertaking. 
No  part  of  the  paper  gave  him  more  satisfac- 
tion than  the  manner  in  which  the  old  company 
was  recognised  throughout.  In  their  day  and 
generation  they  did  their  work  wisely  and  well, 
and  they  were  continually  advised  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  engineers,  Thomas  Hawks- 
ley.  Though  a trading  company,  they  recog- 
nised with  honourable  fidelity  their  obligations 
to  the  public.  As  Mr.  Mathews  stated  in  his 
paper,  they  enjoyed  the  unspeakable  felicity  of 
doing  a good  service  to  the  public  and  filling 
their  own  pockets  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
advanced  age  of  civilisation,  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  discussing  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
matter  of  the  water  supply,  involving  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  whole  community,  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  private  companies,  who  were  neces- 
sarily governed  by  public  obligations  and  also  by 
financial  considerations,  or  whether  it  should  be 
in  the  bands  of  the  Corporation.  The  Corpora- 
tion had  jnst  the  same  views,  but  in  a different 
degree.  Instead  of  making  the  financial  results 
predominate,  they  were  subordinated  to  the 
sanitary  results.  The  Corporation  of  Birming- 
ham had  expended,  since  January,  1876,  no  less 
a sum  than  446,000/.  in  constructing  and  con- 
verting reservoirs,  and  in  providing  hydrants, 
in  enlarging  the  mileage  of  the  distribution 
mains,  and  in  other  useful  work.  They  had 
also  provided  for  the  interest  and  repayment  of 
that  vast  sum  of  money,  and  they  had  besides, 
in  a financial  sense,  earned  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  price  to  ratepayers  to  the  extent  of  26,000/. 
yearly,  or  equal  to  a rate  of  4d.  in  the  pound. 
So  that  though  they  paid  a very  good  price,— 
much  more,  he  thought,  than  they  ought  to  have 
paid, — they  had  no  reason  to  be  disappointed 
with  the  result.  They  stood  at  the  present  time, 
having  paid  the  annuities  and  made  provision 
for  outlay,  with  a net  surplus  fund  in  hand  of 
about  39,000/. 

The  Mayor  (Alderman  Martineau)  remarked 
that  the  more  they  saw  of  the  working  of  the 
water-supply  in  Birmingham  the  more  reason 
they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  all  the  early  pro- 
visions that  were  made  by  the  directors  of  the 
company. 

Sir  Thomas  Hawksley,  referring  to  his  con- 
nexion with  the  waterworks  companies  in  Bir- 
mingham and  elsewhere,  said  it  was  in  1831 
that  the  Nottingham  company  entered  on  the 
principle  of  a constant  supply.  Birmingham 
followed  the  example,  and  ultimately  the  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  all  over  England,  with  the 
exc3ption  of  the  metropolis.  Birmingham 
started  well,  and  continued  in  the  path  on 
which  it  started.  The  cost  of  obtaining  water 
was  increasing  every  year ; for  they  were  obliged 
to  go  further  and  further  afield.  In  some  places 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a proper 
supply.  Most  of  the  valleys  were  becoming 
occupied  by  railways,  and  besides  there  was  a 
spread  of  the  population. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews,  in  reply  to  a question, 
said  the  Corporation  pumped  their  \\mter  to  an 
altitude  of  about  500  ft. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELECTRIC 
INDUCTION. 

In  the  Section  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science,  British  Association  Meeting,  Birming- 
ham, Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S.,  gave  an  inte- 
resting account  of  some  experiments  in  electric 
induction  between  wire  and  wire.  He  prefaced 
his  remarks  by  stating  that  along  the  Gray’s 
Inn-road,  London,  the  Post  Office  had  a line  of 
iron  pipes  buried  underground,  carrying  many 
telegraph  wires.  The  United  Telephone  Com- 
pany had  a line  of  open  wires  along  the  same 
route  over  the  house-tops,  situated  80  ft.  from 
the  underground  wires.  Considerable  dis- 
turbances were  experienced  on  the  telephone 
circuits,  and  even  worse,  signals  were  read 
which  were  said  to  be  caused  by  the  continuous 
and  parallel  telegraph  circuits.  A very  careful 
series  of  experiments  extending  over  some 
period  proved  unmistakably  that  it  was  so,  and 
that  the  well-known  pattering  disturbances  due 
to  induction  were  experienced  at  a much 
greater  distance  than  was  anticipated.  With  a 
view  of  finding  out  how  far  these  effects  could 
be  detected,  experiments  were  conducted  on  the 
Newcastle  Town  Moor.  The  area  of  the  dis- 


turbance was  extended  to  a distance  of  3,000  ft., 
while  the  effects  were  detected  on  parallel  lines 
of  telegraph  between  Durham  and  Darlington 
at  a distance  of  ten  miles  and  a quarter.  But 
the  greatest  distance  experimented  upon  was 
between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  Border*, 
where  two  lines  of  wire  forty  miles  apart  were 
affected,  the  one  by  the  other ; sounds  produced 
at  Newcastle  on  the  Jedburgh  line  being 
distinctly  heard  at  Gretna,  on  a parallel  line, 
though  no  wires  connected  the  two  places. 
The  experiments  were  made  on  a Sunday,  and 
in  order  that  there  should  be  no  possible 
mistake  between  the  sounds  obtained  by 
working  the  telegraph,  a special  commutator  was 
placed  at  the  Newcastle  end.  By  several  rapid 
intermittent  currents  a sound  resembling  arising 
and  falling  wail  was  produced,  which  was  heard 
distinctly  at  Gretna.  Every  possible  pre- 
cantion  was  taken  by  isolating  the  lines,  but 
they  were  still  compelled  to  use  the  earth.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of 
the  North  of  England  was  one  network  of  tele- 
graph wires.  Although  the  experiment  was 
very  interesting,  ho  did  not  think  it  con- 
clusively proved  that  inductive  effect  could 
be  transmitted  across  such  a length  of 
country.  At  the  same  time  the  evidence  was 
qnito  sufficient  to  justify  a pursuit  of  their 
researches  in  this  direction  as  far  as  they 
possibly  could.  At  the  present  moment  they 
were  putting  up  from  London  to  the  Welsh 
coast  a line  of  copper  wire,  many  lengths  of 
which,  extending  forty  and  fifty  miles,  would  bo 
perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  system  in  the 
country.  In  the  next  two  months,  during  the 
construction  of  the  line,  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  [make  many  more  exhaustive  experiments. 
Careful  experiments  had  also  been  made  to 
show  that  the  effects  were  quite  independent  of 
the  earth,  and  were  probably  inductive  effects 
through  the  air.  In  one  case  a circuit  of  copper 
wire,  sheathed  with  gutta-percha,  was  laid  on 
the  ground  forming  a quarter  of  a mile  square. 
At  a distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile  another 
square  of  similar  dimensions  was  formed.  It 
was  then  found  possible  to  hold  distinct  con- 
versation by  telephone  through  the  air  with- 
out any  connecting  wire  between  the  two 
squares.  This  distance,  it  was  thought,  could 
probably  be  much  exceeded.  It  was  not 
even  necessary  that  air  should  be  the 
medium  between  the  two  wires.  Since  tlioae 
experiments  were  made  the  English  cable  to 
the  Soilly  Islands  was  broken  at  a certain  part. 
Half  a mile  from  the  damaged  cable  there  Avas 
another  belonging  to  one  of  the  submarine 
companies,  and  extending  to  Brest.  These  two 
cables  were  half  a mile  apart  in  the  water,  and 
they  did  not  approach  each  other  on  shore,  yet 
signals  on  the  Scilly  cable  were  heard  distinctly 
on  the  French  one.  Mr.  Edison,  as  they  knew, 
had  been  working  in  this  direction  in  America, 
and  had  been  able  to  establish  communication 
with  passing  trains.  The  trains  carried  induc- 
tion coils,  which  sent  their  influence  to  induc- 
tion wires  along  the  line  and  enabled  conversa- 
tions to  be  carried  on.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  this  inductive  influence  would  lead  to  in- 
quiries and  result  in  a more  extensive  and  prac- 
tical development  of  the  telephone. 

Professor  Thompson  said  he  must  enter  a 
mild  protest  against  the  somewhat  miscellan- 
eous use  of  the  word  induction.  In  the  experi- 
ments from  square  to  square  he  did  not  doubt 
that  the  results  were  produced  by  genuine  in- 
duction, but  in  tho  other  experiments,  notably 
the  forty-miles  one,  be  believed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  effect  was  due  to  the  earth, 
returns. 


FURTHER  NOTES  OF  THE  TRADES’ 
UNION  CONGRESS.* 

Factory  and  ^Vorl:ishop  Inspection. 

With  regard  to  Factory  and  Workshop 
Inspection,  Mr.  T.  Birtwistle  (Accrington), 
moved 

" That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  tho  Factory  and 
Workshops  Act  is  desiined  to  become  adead  letter,  unless 
a much  closer  supervision  is  inaugurated,  and  for  this  pu-- 
pose  a considerable  increase  in  the  staff  of  factory  and 
workthop  inspectors  is  indispensable.  This  Congress, 
therefore,  instructs  the  next  Parliamentary  CommiHee  to 
continue  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  importance  of 
appointing  a considerable  additional  nnmber  of  practii  sl 
working-men,  and,  where  expedient,  women,  as  factory  and 
workshop  inspectors.” 

In  proposing  that  resolution,  he  said  that 
what  was  wanted,  in  his  opinion,  was  a more 


• See  p.  398,  ant*. 
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thorougli  supervision  all  over  the  country. 
They  proposed  that  the  55bh  Section  of  the 
Act  should  be  made  to  apply  to  workshops  as 
well  as  to  factories. 

Mr.  Freak  (London),  in  seconding  the  pro- 
position, said  he  supposed  that  none  but  those 
who  lived  in  London  saw  the  evil  of  the  want 
of  official  inspection  of  a certain  class, — not  of 
factories,  but  of  workshops,  which  were 
springing  up  all  over  the  Metropolis.  In 
London  there  was  a great  deal  of  outdoor 
employment  in  workshops,  and  they  wanted 
the  same  interference  for  them  as  they  had 
within  the  factoiies.  Employers  were  man- 
aging to  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  having 
an  adequate  arrangement  for  inspection  in 
factories,  by  giving  their  work  out  of  doors 
very  extensively.  In  the  shoe  trade  and 
tailoring  trade  there  was  no  great  deal  of  space 
required  for  each  individual  to  do  bis  work,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  workers  were 
packed  together  like  sardines  in  a box,  with 
scarcely  room  to  move.  No  one  could  get 
inside  the  dens  where  the  unfortunate  people 
worked  to  see  what  they  were  like.  He  thought 
that  something  should  be  done  to  root  up  those 
places.  He  thought  that  a proper  workshop 
and  factory  inspection  by  officers  who  knew 
where  these  places  were  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  the  system  under  which  the  people  he 
had  referred  to  had  to  work  was  intolerable. 

Mr.  Hewlett  (Hull)  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment: — “That  the  number  of  sanitary 
inspectors  be  greatly  increased,  but  that  no 
man  be  appointed  to  the  post  of  sanitary 
inspector  of  workshop  or  factory  without 
passing  a thoroughly  practical  examination.” — 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman,  ho 
consented  to  allow  this  to  go  as  a resolution  to 
the  Standing  Orders  Committee. 

Mr.  Blatter  (Manchester)  asked  how  they 
could  best  increase  the  numbers  of  inspectors 
The  difficulty  was  a financial  one.  Because  a 
parsimonious  feeling  prevailed,  the  Acts  were 
inefficiently  carried  out.  What  he  thought  they 
ought  to  do  was  to  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  were  determined,  while  they 
believed  those  Acts  to  be  good  and  necessary 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people,  that 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
money  to  see  the  proper  number  of  inspectors 
appointed.  He  believed  that  there  were  other 
departments  in  their  national  administration 
where  economy  might  be  far  more  effectually 
practised  than  in  a parsimonious  administratio" 
of  those  Acts. 

^ The  motion  was,  after  some  farther  discus 
aion,  carried  unanimously. 

Engineers’  Certificates. 


^ Mr.  J.  T.  Swift  moved  the  following  I’esolu 
tlon  : — 

opinion  of  this  Confress,  most  of  the  loss 
oi  life  and  injury  to  person  caused  by  boiler  eiplosioua  and 
accideuta  to  raschioery  is  caused  by  the  want  of  pr»ctical 
expenmce  in  the  persons  placed  in  charge  of  stgam. 
engines,  boilers,  and  machinery;  that,  therefore,  some 
Ooveinment  test  of  practical  lltness  should  be  provided  by 
Parliament,  and  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be 
instructed  to  arrange  for  the  introduction  of  a Bill  which 
will  secure  this  desirable  object. *' 

He  stated  that  from  1864  to  1885  the  returns 
of  ono  Boiler  Insurance  Company  showed  that 
1,017  explosions  had  taken  place,  that  1,146 
deaths  had  occurred,  and  that  1,926  people  had 
been  injured.  Last  year  there  had  been  fifty- 
four  explosions,  forty-five  deaths,  and  eighty- 
three  persons  injured,  though  the  whole  of 
those  explosions  had  not  consisted  of  the  burst- 
ing of  boilers.  In  looking  through  the  figures 
33,000  examinations  only 
/52  serious  defects  had  been  pointed  out,  whilst 
2,58b  minor  deficiencies  brought  up  the  total  to 
3,338  Out  of  33,000  inspections, 
t Mr.  W.  H.  Lambton  (Durham)  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously  after 
an  explanation  by  the  mover  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  make  the  Act  retrospective.  Men 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  an  engine  for  two 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  would 
receive  a certificate  of  competence. 

Evidence  in  Coroners’  Courts. 

Mr.  B.  Pickard,  M.P.,  moved  : — 

aaceasect  persons  or  tbeir  representatiyes.  or  any  person 
sSoS^bv  ^ workshop  or  mino.^sh^all  be 

of  nnf  . • • ^ ^ attend  coroners’  courts  for  the  purpose 
b STi  Siting  evidence  to  the^Court! 

r ““7  be  fully  inquired 

mto  it  therefore  urges  upon  the  Parliamentary  Committee 

X.  eSr?  » thi.  i„! 

This  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 


Overtime. 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  proposed  : — 

“That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  systematic 
working  of  overtime  in  many  of  the  trades  of  the  country  is 
an  evil  to  the  persons  so  engaged  and  an  injustice  to  the 
large  body  of  unemployed,  and  should,  therefore,  be  dis- 
continued.  Also  that  the  system  of  piece-work,  except  in 
such  trades  where  standard  prices  can  be  classilled  and 
maintamed,  is  an  injury  to  the  moral,  physical,  and  social 
well-being  of  the  working  people.” 


Mr.  Broadhurst  said  he  moved  the  resolution  as 
the  representative  of  the  Operative  Stone- 
masons’ Society,  and  it  was  the  first  resolution 
his  trade  had  ever  asked  him  to  move  in  the 
fifteen  years  he  had  represented  them  in  that 
Congress.  The  resolution  was  in  favour  of 
doing  away  with  the  system  of  overtime,  which 
had  of  late  years  considerably  increased 
amongst  the  trades.  The  second  part  of  the 
resolution  was  directed  against  the  evil  system 
of  piecework  where  it  was  adopted  in  trades 
that  could  not  well  ascertain  a standard  price, 
avd  where  it  was  not  easy  to  maintain  the 
varying  values  of  the  work  done.  For  instance, 
in  the  tailoring  trade  it  was  easy  to  ascertain 
and  maintain  the  valne  of  a garment,  a pair  of 
boots,  and  of  many  other  articles  of  necessity. 
But  with  masonry,  where  every  piece  varied 
from  another  piece,  and  in  joinery,  where  much 
the  same  difficulty  prevailed,  they  had  found 
that  the  system  of  piecework  had  been  used  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  those  who  engaged  in 
it.  Thus,  if  he  obtained  a price  that  week  of 
so  much  per  foot,  and  he  made  ten  shillings 
more  than  his  wages,  the  probability  would  be 
that  next  week,  through  his  extra  labour,  his 
employers  would  insist  upon  a still  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  price,  so  that  they  could  go  on  and  on 
till  nothing  but  ruinous  prices  were  allowed  for 
the  work  done.  That  was  well  known  to  joiners 
who  had  worked  in  London  twenty  years  back. 
A great  firm  there  had  done  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  not  only  ruined  others,  but  he 
was  very  happy  to  say  they  had  succeeded  in 
ruining  themselves.  They  were  all  complaining 
of  the  large  number  of  men  out  of  employment 
m tbeir  trades.  Many  of  the  trades  had  a con- 
siderable amount  of  remedy  in  their  own 
hands,  if  they  only  cared  to  exercise  their 
powers.  He  knew  in  his  own  trade  that  within 
five  minutes’  walk  from  the  house  in  which 
he  lived,  there  was  a building  in  course  of 
erection  where  all  the  building  operatives  were 
employed  during  the  whole  of  the  daylight  each 
day,  while  there  were  a great  number  of  men 
in  the  same  trades  walking  about  without  any- 
thing to  do.  They  said  that  the  work  should 
be  equalised  as  far  as  possible.  They  contended 
that  overtime  was  an  evil  to  the  men  engaged 
in  it,  physically  as  well  as  morally.  Overtime 
money  had  never  done  much  good  to  those 
receiving  it.  It  demoralised  all  concerned  in  it, 
and  it  was  an  enormous  injustice  to  those  who 
were  out  of  employment  suffering  from  that 
evil.  He  understood  from  a gentleman  in 
the  Congress  that  he  was  likely  to  move  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  fortv-eight  hours 
per  week  should  be  the  week’s  work.  They  all 
agreed  that  forty-eight  hours  per  week  would  be 
a desirable  limit  to  fix  for  labour,  but  when 
they  had  sixty-six  and  seventy  hours  a week  it 
would  be  much  more  practical  for  those  out 
of  employment  that  they  should  succeed  in 
reducing  the  limit  to  fifty-six  hours  per  week 
than  that  they  should  neglect  the  present  and 
practical  evil  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  apply  hours  to  a universal  system  which, 
however  desirable,  would  take  a very  long  time 
to  establish  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  Swift  (Manchester)  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, remarking  that  the  question  of  overtime 
was  day  by  day  coming  to  the  front.  In  America 
it  had  been  decided  that  all  overtime  should  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a half,  and  it 
was  high  time  that  the  systematic  practice  of 
men  being  kept  out  of  employment  by  reason 
of  others  working  overtime  at  the  ordinary  rate 
should  be  put  an  end  to. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jack  (Glasgow)  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  the  insertion  of  the  words, 
wherever  the  unions  have  sufficient  influence 
for  the  purpose,”  urging  the  abolition  altogether 
of  the  present  system  of  overtime. 

Mr.  J.  O’Neil  (Hull)  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, emphatically  • declaring  his  conviction 
that  the  system  of  overtime  was  an  evil  which 
they  should  do  their  best  to  remedy. 

Mr.  Freak  (London)  supported  the  resolution, 
on  the  ground^  that  if  the  words  proposed  by 
Mr,  Jack  were  inserted,  they  would  weaken  the 


effect  of  the  resolution,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  working  hours  in  Government  works. 

Mr.  Arrandale  (Manchester)  supported  the  re- 
solution, contending  that  the  piecework  system 
ought  to  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Knight  (Newcastle)  supported  the  resolu- 
tion, and  said  there  were  times  when  men  were 
compelled  to  work  overtime,  but  the  Unions 
ought  to  put  a stop  to  systematic  overtime. 
They  could  not  abolish  piecework,  but  they 
could  have  a standard  rate  of  payment  for  such 
work.  The  foremen  and  managers  were  the 
greatest  tyrants,  as  they  asked  men  who  were 
out  of  work  to  send  in  contracts  for  piece- 
work. 

Mr.  Hughes  (Liverpool)  suggested  the  altera- 
tion of  the  wording  of  the  resolution  so  as  to 
read,  “Also  that  the  system  of  piecework, 
which  has  got  deeply  rooted  in  many  trades  of 
the  conntry,  is  an  injury  to  the  moral,  physical, 
and  social  well-being  of  the  working  people,” 
but  Mr.  Broadhurst  declined  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

After  some  further  discussion,  a vote  was 
taken,  when  eighteen  delegates  voted  for  tho 
amendment,  and  fifty  - four  against  it.  The 
amendment  was  declared  lost. 

Mr.  Threlfall  (Southport)  then  moved  “ the 
previous  question,”  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Inskip  and  carried  by  fifty-five  to  twenty-three, 
thus  for  the  time  shelving  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  on  this  important  qaestiou.  Tho 
subject  came  up  again,  however,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Congress,  when  Mr.  Swift  formally 
moved : — 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  systematic 
working  o(  overtime  in  many  of  the  trades  of  the  country 
13  an  evil  to  the  persons  so  employed,  as  well  as  an 
injustice  to  the  large  body  of  unemployed,  and  ahould, 
therefore,  be  discontinued.” 

Mr.  Threlfall  (Southport)  seconded  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Drummond  (Glasgow)  suggested,  as  an 
amendment,  that  all  overtime  should  be  charged 
either  time  and  a half  or  double  time,  but,  after 
some  further  discussion,  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  carried, 

Registration  of  Plumbers. 

Mr.  J.  Hewlett  (Hull)  proposed  : — ■ 

“That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  it  is  essential.  In 
t^he  interest  of  the  public  health,  that  the  plumbers  should 
be  properly  qualified  by  being  registered,  and  that  such 
registration  be  made  compulsory." 

Mr.  Hewlett  pointed  out  that  they,  as  plumbers, 
were  convinced  that  unless  the  present  system 
of  optional  registration  was  converted  to  a 
compulsory  system  no  satisfactory  results 
could  be  attained.  What  they  wanted  was 
that  the  already  qualified  plumbers  should  be 
properly  registered,  the  instruction  of  the 
rising  generation  in  a proper  system  of  plumb- 
ing, and  an  organised  inspection  of  all  plumbers’ 
work. 

. Mr.  S.  Uttley  (Sheffield)  seconded  the  propo- 
sition, observing  that  the  object  of  the  Con- 
gress was,  he  took  it,  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
workmen  in  all  trades,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  took  care  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  improve  all  sanitary  matters. 

Mr.  W.  Pickard,  J.P.  (Wigan),  supported  the 
resolution,  and  urged  upon  the  Congress  the 
necessity  of  a general  improvement  in  the 
sanitary  laws  of  the  country.  The  law  in  this 
respect  needed  quite  as  much  attention  with 
regard  to  the  mansion  as  it  did  to  the  cottage, 
and  no  more  important  question  could  have 
been  brought  before  the  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Sanitary  Inspectors, 

Mr.  J.  Hewlett  (Hull)  moved,  and  Mr. 
Biggins  seconded  : — 

opinion  of  this  Congress,  it  is  desirabla 
tnat  tbe  nnmber  of  sanitary  inspectors  be  largely 
increased ; but  that  no  man  be  appointed  without 
previoubly  passing  a thoroughly  practical  examination.” 

Mr.^  McIntyre  (Glasgow)  moved  tho  previous 
question.  _ Mr.  Stradley  (London)  seconded, 
but  on  being  put  to  the  vote  the  original  motion 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  was  unanimously 
elected  Parliamentary  Secretary,  and  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  was  appointed. 

The  Congress  again  practically  negatived  a 
proposal  in  favour  of  opening  museums  on 
Sunday. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  next  year’s  Congress 
I at  Swansea. 
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THE  BUILDER, 
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One  of  the  reenlts  which  have  followed  the 
holding  of  the  Congress  in  Hull  was  a meeting 
of  bricklayers  at  the  Corporation  Hotel, 
Neptune-street,  on  the  11th  inst.,  with  a view 
to  forming  a branch  of  the  Operative  Brick- 
layers’ Society  in  the  town.  Mr.  J.  Toomey, 
the  society’s  delegate  to  the  Congress,  attended, 
and  explained  the  benefits  and  advantages  ap- 
pertaining to  the  society.  The  society,  he  said, 
bad  paid  to  members  and  their  families  since 
June,  1869,  for  sickness,  35,6711. ; for  funerals, 
9,5891.;  for  accidents,  6312.;  for  snperannua- 
tion,  2961. ; for  trade  privileges,  4,7571. 5 grants 
to  other  trades,  8531. ; making  a total  expended 
of  51,8051.;  and  upon  December  Slst,  1S85, 
the  worth  of  the  society  was  30,8201.  At  the 
close  of  his  remarks,  several  men  gave  in  their 
names. 


THE  WALLS  OF  CHESTER. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  letter  on  this  subject, 
signed”  F.  S.  A.,”  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
last  week  [p.  375],  it  is  not  denied  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Archseological  Association  had 
pointed  out  to  them  in  1849,  both  at  the  North- 
gate  and  Roodeye,  walls  composed  more  or  less, 
to  all  appearance,  judging  from  their  _face8,_  of 
Roman  stones,  as,  in  fact,  they  still  exist. 
Further,  under  the  circumstances,  those  archteo- 
logists,  following  Mr.  Roach  Smith’s  view,  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  walls 
themselves  were  Roman.  Mais  nous  avons 
change  tout  cela.  Excavations  have  shown  that 
at  the  Northgate  only  some  of  the  facing  stones 
were  of  Roman  date,  that  they  had  no  Roman 
mortar,  and  that  a slight  and  very  rotten  wall 
was  behind  them,  with  poor  and  late  mortar 
much  decayed.  Again,  at  the  Roodeye,  where 
some  large  stones  project  from  the  wall,  many 
of  which  seem  to  bear  marks  of  Roman  tooling, 
and  have  been  found  to  extend  15  ft.  beneath 
the  surface,  excavations  have  shown  that  they 
have  been  merely  placed  in  front  of  a clay  bank, 
to  prevent  it  from  slipping  forward,  and  thus 
destroying  the  wall  proper,  which  latter  is  on 
tho  said  bank  above,  and  behind  the  large 
stones. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  stones  of  which  the 
walls  are  composed,  competent  geologists  have 
found  them  to  be  composed  of  the  same  stone 
as  the  rock  on  which  Chester  is  built,  and  they 
have  not  been  brought  from  a distance.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  both  the  red  and  white 
lichen  grow  on  the  same  Chester  red  sandstone, 
so  that  the  presence  of  a rod  lichen  on  one  part 
of  the  walls,  and  of  a white  lichen  on  another, 
is  no  evidence  that  the  stone  in  each  is  different. 
That,  in  places,  buried  deep  below  the  present 
walls,  some  portion  of  original  Roman  work 
may  exist,  is  quite  possible,  and  I think  will  be 
found  to  be  the  case,  but  above  ground  nothing 
of  the  Roman  age  remains  m situ,  aa  was  veri- 
fied by  the  decision  of  the  numerous  archmo- 
logists  and  architects  who  accompanied  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute 
at  their  recent  meeting  in  the  City. 

W.  Thompson  Watkin. 

Liverpool,  September  14. 

Tlirash-ing  Corn  by  the  Transmission 
of  Electrical  Power. — A fui-bher  application 
of  electrical  power  has  just  been  made  on  the 
estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  Hatfield 
bv  Mr.  Shillito,  the  resident  electrician,  in 
addition  to  those  which  we  have  recently 
recorded,  but  iu  this  case  Gramme  machines 
have  been  used,  the  generator  being  driven  as 
before  by  water-power,  half  a mile  distant.  The 
Gramme  machine  is  counected  in  the  ordinary- 
way  to  one  of  Clayton  & Shuttleworth’s 
thrashing-machines.  The  result  is  reported  to 
be  highly  succeEsful  in  every  respect,  a very 
regular,  rapid,  and  noiseless  power  being 
obtained.  In  contrast  with  the  ordinary  steam 
engine,  with  its  demand  for  skilled  attention, 
and  for  constant  supplies  of  water  and  fuel,  the 
new  motive  power  is  most  promising,  and  no 
doubt  a great  saving  in  cost  can  ultimately  be 
effected,  wherever  the  circumstances  for  the 
supply  of  power  are  favourable.  Should  a 
temporary  stoppage  of  the  machine  be  necessary, 
an  ingenious  arrangement  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Shillito,  whereby  the  current  from  the  leads 
can  be  turned  from  the  Gramme  machine  into 
a cluster  of  Swan’s  lamps,  so  that  a short  break 
in  the  operations  does  not  necessitate  any 
communication  with  the  80urc«  of  power,  or 
stoppage  of  its  regular  working,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  warning  to  the  men  where  the 
current  is  running. 


etc  gtubtnl’s  Column. 

STONE  QUABRIES.— XII. 

ABERDEENSHIRE  GRANITES  (continued). 

HE  mineral  constitution  of  the  granites 
of  this  county  varies  greatly.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  it  consists  of  a mixture  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica ; frequently  with  the 
addition  of  some  hornblende.  This  last  mineral, 
however,  is  almost  without  exception  in  very 
minute  quantities,  and  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
merely  accessory ; but  true  hornblendic  granite 
is  not  unknown  iu  the  county.  Occasionally, 
the  mica  occurs  in  very  small  quantities; 
sometimes  it  is  nearly  or  altogether  absent; 
and  many  considerable  masses  of  rock  occur, — 
known  as  granite,  — composed  principally^  of 
quartz  and  felspar,  with  very  little  of  anything 
else. 

The  difference  in  colour  is  owing  primarily 
to  the  nature  of  tho  felspar,  this  mineral  vary- 
ing in  tint  from  red  to  white.  The  redness  is, 
no  doubt,  owing  to  a mixture  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
disseminated  thronghont  the  mineral. 

Besides  the  Peterhead  district,  red  granite  is 
very  common  in  many  of  the  mountains  in  the 
interior  of  the  county,  more  especially  near 
Braemar.  The  celebrated  mountain  known  as 
Lochnagar,  not  far  from  Her  Majesty’s  High- 
land residence  at  Balmoral,  is  wholly  composed 
of  granite,  much  of  which  is  of  a reddish 
colour.  Ben  - Muick  • Dhui,  Ben  Avon,  and 
Cairngorm,  which  are  amongst  the  highest  hills 
in  Scotland,  are  likewise  all  formed  of  granite. 

With  such  an  abundance  of  material  in  the 
county,  and  much  of  it  being  near  tbe  sea, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that,  after  engineers  and 
others  gave  an  impetus  to  the  quarrying  of  it, 
granite  work  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries,  not  only  of  the  county,  but  of 
Scotland.  We  learn  that  even  in  1817,  the 
quantity  of  stone  exported  from  Aberdeen  to 
London  was  22,167  tons ; in  1821,  the  total 
export  was  34,687  tons  ; and  in  1868,  about 
50,000  tons.  The  amount  fluctnated  consider- 
ably in  different  years  of  the  above  periods. 
In  1860,  for  example,  it  only  reached  24,666 
tons.  This,  of  course,  represents  nothing  like 
the  total  amount  raised  from  the  quarries 
during  the  respective  years  ; and  it  is  calculated 
that  over  a million  tons  are  now  quarried  in 
Aberdeenshire  every  year. 

We  are  informed  that  the  trade  with  America 
was  once  much  more  considerable  than  it  now 
is,  which  is  largely  owing  to  the  opening  up  of 
quarries  in  Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere.  Many 
of  these,  however,  are  in  the  hands  of  well- 
known  Scotch  granite  merchants. 

Although  the  introduction  of  the  present 
system  of  polished  granite  into  architectural 
ornamentation,  monumental  sculpture,  &c.,  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  granite  polishing 
was  known  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago 
among  the  jewellers  of  Aberdeen,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Aberdeen  Journal  of 
the  3rd  December,  1770,  shows  : — 

” Colin  Allan,  jeweller  and  goldsmith  in 
Aberdeen,  begs  to  acquaint  the  public  in 
general  that  he  has  established  a manufactory 
for  sawing  and  polishing  granite  slabs,  tables, 
and  chimney  pieces,  iSc.” 

Wo  will  now  describe  some  of  the  principal 
quarries  that  have  come  under  our  notice. 

1. — The  Aberdeen  District, 

Riibislaw  Quarries. — These  are  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  centre  of  Aberdeen,  and 
have  been  worked  for  a great  number  of  years. 
The  granite  is  of  a greyish-blue  colour,  and 
very  fine-grained.  The  three  minerals  are 
equally  mixed,  quartz  being  transparent  white  ; 
felspar,  white,  and  generally  miiute,  but 
occasionally  crystals  up  to  7 mm.  in  diameter 
are  seen ; the  mica  is  black. 

Tbe  rock  lies  in  irregular  masses,  with 
numerous  seams  in  all  directions,  and  the 
blocks  are  usually  found  standing  on  the  flat. 
One  portion  of  the  quarries  has  been  worked  in 
benches  of  from  50  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  depth,  and 
tbe  present  section  of  rock  shown  will  last  a 
number  of  years,  even  at  tbe  present  rate  of 
output,  without  compelling  the  owners  to  sink 
any  deeper.  Every  time  the  quarry  has  been 
deepened,  the  colour  of  the  stone  has  assumed  a 
slightly  richer  greyish-blue  colour,  which  renders 
it  valuable  for  monumental  and  polished  work, 
for  which  purposes  it  is  very  largely  used. 
The  blocks  are  roughly  dressed  and  squared 
with  hammers,  and  those  intended  to  be  polished 
are  sent  to  the  various  granite  works  in  Aber- 
deen, whence  it  is  not  only  carried  to  various 


parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  America’ 
Australia,  and  to  the  East  generally. 

Most  of  the  paving-stones  made  come  into 
the  London  market,  and  the  rest  of  the  produce 
of  the  quarries  is  used  for  ordinary  building 
purposes. 

From  1795  to  1820-30  this  stone  was  supplied 
in  large  blocks  for  dressed  work,  and  used  in 
the  construction  of  Portsmouth  and  Sheerness 
Dockyards,  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  balustrade 
of  Waterloo  Bridge,  London  Bridge,  &c. 

Dancing  Cairns  Quarries.  — These  are  very 
old,  and  situated  about  two  miles  and  a half 
from  Aberdeen.  The  stone  is  of  a bright  light 
bine  or  grey  colour,  and  is  composed  of  clear 
quartz,  two  felspars  (orthoclase  and  oligoclase), 
and  black  mica. 

The  ” posts  ” of  granite, — the  masses  of 
granite  that  stand  separate  from  each  other  by 
dries  or  natural  divisions, — as  a rule,  are  irre- 
gular, and  not  very  large,  although  occasionally, 
as  the  quarry  is  worked  into,  several  lai-ge 
blocks  are  found  together,  when  they  are  usually 
sent  to  Aberdeen  to  be  polished.  The  quarries 
are  largely  worked  for  paving-setts,  and  many 
thonsands  of  tons  of  rubble  for  building  pur- 
poses are  annually  carted  into  Aberdeen.  From 
the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  stones  from 
different  quarries  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
some  of  the  buildings  in  that  city,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  which  buildings  are  wholly  made  of  • 
Dancing  Cairns  stone,  but  we  might  mention 
two  good  examples  of  it,  one  in  the  portico  of 
the  Music-hall  Buildings,  and  the  other,  the 
monolith  of  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
which  weighed  over  14  tons. 

Sclattie  Quarry. — This  is  about  a mile  further 
from  Aberdeen  than  the  last-mentioned  quarries. 
The  stone  is  fine-grained,  not  unlike  the  lluhis- 
law,  except  that  it  is  a little  lighter  iu  colour, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  mica  not  being  quite  so  abun- 
dant. It  has  a decided  and  tolerably  regular 
grain,  being  used  largely  by  masons,  though  it 
is  not  very  extensively  polished.  The  beds  of 
rock  are  heavier  and  more  upright  in  this  quarry 
than  in  Dancing  Cairns,  and  tbe  stone  is  suit- 
able for  dock  and  general  engineering  purposes. 

To  use  up  the  smaller  atones  and  the  cuttings  i 
from  the  larger  ones,  a number  of  “ causeymen  ’’  ' 
and  curb  masons  are  employed.  This  quarry  f 
also  supplies  large  quantities  of  building  rubble,  , 
facings,  &c. 

Dyce  Quarry. — This  is  situated  about  eight  t 
miles  from  Aberdeen  and  about  two  miles  from  1 
Dyce  Railway  Station  on  the  Great  North  of  f 
Scotland  Railway.  The  rock  is  of  a greyish-  • 
bine  colour  and  fine-grained.  When  polished  on  n 
planes  not  coincident  with  the  planes  of  a rough  li 
kind  of  foliation  which  is  exhibited,  tbe  stone  e 
has  a peculiar  striped  appearance.  This,  of  f 
course,  is  of  much  assistance  to  the  mason  in  n 
chiselling  it,  and  makes  a useful  kind  of  orna- 
mentation.  We  may  remark  that  the  laminto  ' 
are  not  so  conspicuous  as  to  make  sharp  lines ; 1 
indeed,  the  minerals  are  quite  as  much  inter-  ■ 
locked  with  each  other,  aa  in  many  of  tho  ' 
other  excellent  fine-grained  granites  of  the  i 
county,  the  only  difference  being  that  there  ia  if 
a general  disposition  of  the  three  minerals  to  ■ 
lie  in  definite  planes,  which  ia  much  more  con- ; 
spicuoos  on  large  polished  surfaces  than  on  : 
small  hand  specimens.  The  mica  is  black  andi 
brown,  the  other  two  minerals  being  white  with,! 
a alight  tinge  of  blue.  Iron  pyrites  are  also-,- 
present  in  very  minute  quantities. 

The  atone  lies  in  ” beds  ” sloping  to  the  north- 1 
east,  and  large  blocks  are  raised  and  polished,! 
being  especially  adapted  to  monumental  and. 
architectural  purposes,  used  both  at  home  and:- 
abroad. 

Kingswells,  near  Aberdeen. — Some  authorai 
state  that  granite  is  quarried  here,  but  we  arer 
informed  by  the  owner  of  the  land  that  no  such' 
quarries  exist.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  land 
was  cleared  of  many  large  blocks  of  granite  ini 
order  to  bring  it  into  a cnltivated  state,  audi 
some  of  this  stone  was  worked  up,  being  blasted.' 
on  tbe  spot.  Specimens  of  it  were  also  pre-t 
pared  and  exhibited  in  London : this  was  tba. 
way  in  which  the  mistake  probably  arose. 

The  stone  was  originally  selected  for  Princec 
Albert’s  Mausolenm,  for  which  purpose,  bow-v 
ever,  it  waa  not  used,  aa  the  supply  was  found 
to  be  irregular. 


Mission-Room,  Tunbridge  Wells. — Thei 
dedication  stone  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Weare,  on  thel 
6tb  inst.,  of  tbe  new  Church  Mission-Rooint 
High  Brooms,  Tunbridge  Wells,  now  in  courset 
of  erection  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Brett  A. 
Elphicke. 
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EECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OB'  8PE0IFI0ATI01T8. 

12,251,  Uptake  Ventilators  and  Smoke  Cowls. 
W.  McHaffie. 

The  invention  consists  of  a shaft  or  pioo,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  a series  of  conic  frustra  is 
secured.  The  lower  frustrum  is  placed  with  the 
basG  uppermost,  to  which  base  the  baso  of  another 
frustrum  is  connected.  Above  the  second  fru.strum, 
another  and  similar  frustrum  is  situated,  with  an 
annular  space  between  it  and  tho  one  last  men- 
tioned, which  space  is  divided  by  ribs  running  the 
entire  depth  of  the  space  into  segments.  Another 
frustrum  is  supported  by  columns,  and  the  head  of 
the  ventilator  is  in  tho  shape  of  an  inverted  cone. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  of  parts  is  that  in 
whichever  direction  the  wind  acts  upon  the  ven- 
tilator or  cowl,  an  inducing  current  or  up-draught 
is  produced. 


4,110, 

Abbott. 


Discharge  Valve  of  Closets.  A. 


The  improvement  consists  of  a cast-iron  spiral 
fixod  in  place  of  the  pull-up  rod.  On  the  end  of 
the  levor  is  fixed  a brass  stud  with  rubber  roller 
attached  thereon.  When  the  handle  of  the  closet 
is  turned  round  instead  of  being  pulled  up,  the 
roller  travels  up  the  spiral,  thus  opening  the  valvo. 
When  the  handle  is  released,  the  valve  closes 
automatically. 

12,252,  Glazing.  A.  Drummond. 

A ridgo  or  feather  of  wood  is  secured  or  fixed  to 
tho  upper  side  of  the  astragal  or  sash-bar,  and  strips 
of  lead  are  folded  over  the  edges  of  the  glass  to 
secure  them  in  place.  The  sides  of  the  central 
ridge  are  covered  with  strips  of  lead,  and  the  sides 
of  the  glass  abut  against  it,  and  the  strips  are  folded 
over  the  edges  of  the  glass. 

6,3C5,  Silent  Door-closing.  G.  B.  Thornton. 

This  is  an  improvement  adapted  for  use  with  a 
former  patent  (Ko.  12,605,  1886).  A plate  is  formed 
with  two  small  bars  projecting  from  one  side  to 
receive  the  cushion  part  of  the  block  of  india-rubber 
between  them,  another  portion  of  this  block 
forming  an  elastic  backing  behind  the  said  bars  ; or 
a block  or  cushion  is  inserted  in  the  nose  of  the 
catch  instead  of  the  plate.  This  entirely  remedies 
tho  jarring  noise  occasioned  by  the  catch  of  the  lock 
striking  against  the  plate  inserted  in  the  framing  of 
tho  door. 

NEW  APPLIOATIONB  FOR  PATENTS. 

Sept.  3. — 11,220,  G.  and  J.  Palter,  Levelling 
Instrument.— 11,233,  H.  Boulton,  Bristol  Stone- 
ware. 

Sept.  4. — 11,260,  S.  Sparkes,  Stoneware  Socket 
Pipes. — 11,256,  W.  Allan,  Venetian  Blinds. — 
11,266,  J.  Jones,  Hanging  Sash  Windows. — 11,268, 
T.  and  K.  King,  Dry  Closets,  &c.— 11,271,  F.  Boss- 
hardt.  Intercepting  Noises  caused  on  Floors,  &c. , 
and  Excluding  Draughts  from  Buildings.— 11,292, 
T.  Galloway,  Locks,  Latches,  and  Bolts.— 11,294,  T. 
Whitehead,  Chimney-tops,  Cowls,  &o. 

^ 6.— 11,310,  A.  Fowler,  Privies  and  Water- 


Sept.  7. — 11,360,  G.  Soper,  juu.,  Hanging  Sashes. 
—11,371,  H.  Haddan,  Veneering.— 11,377,  W.  Bull. 
Tiles  for  Hoofing,  Sic. 

Se2)t,  8. — 11,435,  R.  Bucknall,  Walls  and  Roofs  of 
Temporary  Buildings. 

Se2^t.  9. — 11,449,  J.  Shanks,  Traps  for  Drain, 
Soil,  or  Waste  Pipes.— 11,453,  W.  Fox,  Joiners’ 
Drilling  and  Boring  Braces.— 11,454,  R.  Hunter 
and  J.  Turnbull,  Kitchen  Ranges.— 11,460,  T.  Rob- 
son, Window  Frames  and  Sashes. — 11,483,  C. 
Groombridgo  and  J.  Rickman,  Window  Sash 
Pastoning.— 11,486,  F.  Shipton  and  J.  Thame, 
Washable  and  Sanitary  Wall  Hangings.— 11,494 
A.  McLean  and  R.  Smith,  Pigments. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

0,265,  H.  Coombs,  Holding  and  Securing  Window 
Sashes  in  any  desired  position.— 10,262,  J.  Stapleton, 
High-pressure  Flushing-tank  and  Water  Preserving 
Cistern. — 10,723,  H.  Ramsden,  Stoves. — 10,853,  A. 
Frey,  Ventilating  Stove  nr  Fireplace. — 10,944,  J. 
Starley,  Screws  and  Screw-drivers. — 7,877,  J.  Peace! 
Window-sash  Fastener.— 8,836,  E.  Bassett,  Asphalte 
Pavement.— 9,378,  R.  Guest,  Edging  Tile  and 
Gutter.— 9,608,  G.  Newman,  Pneumatic  Door 

Checks  and  Combined  Door  Checks  and  Spring. 

9,643,  H.  Lake,  Construction  of  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c. 

COMPLETE  BPEOiriCATlONS  ACCEPTED, 

Open  to  oppoiitionfor  two  tnonihe. 

12,477,  G.  Smith,  Chimney  Cowl  or  Ventilator. 

12,700,  J.  Westmorland,  Ventilation  and  Con- 
struction of  Buildings.— 12,754,  G.  Nowman,  Floor 
Springs  for  Swing  Doors. — 12,868,  A.  Barr.  Stair 
Railings. — 13,110,  W.  Lake,  Facilitating  the  Nailing 
of  Laths. — 13,271,  S.  Sutcliffe,  Tilo  Grate-fronts 

and  Tile  Grates  and  Chimney-pieces  combined. 

13,406,  W.  Richards,  Sliding  Gaseliers. — 14,060,  W. 
Cliff,  Water-closets.— 15,195,  E.  Coldwell,  Burning 
OS'  Old  Paint. — 7,310,  H.  Smith  and  E.  Bradley, 
Veneer  and  Lumber  Cutters.— 8,793,  G.  Schuritz, 
Casement  Stays.— 11,128,  C.  Heywood,  Water- 
closets. — 13,143,  F.  Chambers,  Shop-fronts. — 13,595, 
A.  Brookes,  Artificial  Stones  or  Marbles. — 13,692, 

C.  Parsons,  Wood  Sawing  and  Slicing  Machines. 

7,161,  B.  Whiting,  Window-sash,— 9,408,  H.  Leigh, 
Ornamental  Masonry  Column*. 


EECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 

SbptbMbxb  7. 

By  E.  J.  GArKDwUB. 

Mile  End— 70,  Baker's-row,  freehold £390 

80  to  91  even,  Baker's-row,  freehold 1.336 

98,  Baker’s-row,  freehold  

Freehold  cround-rents  of  22/.  per  annum,  rever- 
sion in  four  years 3^195 

121  to  138  even,  Buiton-atreet ; and  6 and  6, 

Buttress-street,  freehold  2 736 

14^  Buiton-strect;  91,  93,  and  95,  Underwood-  ' 
street ; and  69  to  09  odd,  Baker’s-row,  freehold  1,876 
„ , „ „ Watson  i.  Beown. 

Tufnell  Park — 13,  8t.  George’a-avenue,  91  years, 

ground-rent  71.  7s 

Camden-Toad— No.  321,  60  years,  ground-rent  8/'.'!.'.' 
Holloway— 8,  Hargrave-road,  74  years,  ground- 

rente/ ■; 

12,  Hargrave-road,  freehold 456 

A plot  of  freehold  land  in  Lambton-road 

Stanwell— A freehold  cottage  called  St.  Mary’s 
Belgravia — 6,  Bessborough-street,  41  years,  (ground- 

rent  10/ 

SBPTEaniER  8. 

By  Alfred  Richaeds. 

Tottenham,  Northumberland  Park— Blenheim  Villa, 

freehold  700 

By  C.  &H.  White. 

Pimlico— 3 and  8,  Hindon-street,  38  years,  ground- 

rent  10/.  10a 

ByR.  BoTCE. 

Stratford — 18a  and  20  to  50  even,  William-street, 

freehold  

69  to  76  odd.  Martin-street,  freehold  !!!!,!! 

67,  Western-road,  freehold  

86,  87,  and  89,  Station-street,  freehold  

Hackney— 73,  Mansford-street,  freehold  

24,  Teesdale-atreet,  freehold 

2 aud  3,  Claremont-street,  freehold  !!!..!!!! 

Bow — 298,  Roman-road,  freehold  700 

Seftehebb  9. 

By  A.  & G.  GtriVEB. 

Ponder's  End— 1 to  7,  High-street,  freehold  2 400 

" Smith’s  Wharf,”  and  la,  3r.  Op.,  freehold  ‘ 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moobb, 

Ilford,  High-road — The  residence  Elmwood, 

freehold  

Forest  Gate — 182,  Sebert-road,  freehold 

South  Hackney— 166  aud  167,  Victoria-road,  66 

years,  ground-rent  14/ . .. 

By  J.  K.  Coleman. 

Bow  — 1 and  6,  Cobom  - street  j Cobom  Lodge ; 
and  ground-rents  of  16/.  per  annum,  31  years,.. 
Sbptembeb  10. 

By  Rice  Bros. 

Bermondsey— 83,  Abbey-street,  freehold 

Upper  Grange-road,  24  years,  ground-rent 


6/.  69,.. 


By  GiDDT  & Tdhneb. 

Cricklewood  — The  residence  called  Thornbank, 

83  years,  ground-rent  69/ ’ 1 floo 


The  Circalation  of  Hndorground  Waters, 

In  the  Geological  Section  of  tho  British  Associa- 
tion meeting  at  Birmingham  last  week,  Mr.  C.  E. 
De Ranee,  F.G.S.,read  the  twelfth  report  of  the 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  circulation  of 
underground  waters.  During  the  thirteen 
years  that  the  investigation  had  been  going  on 
much  accurate  and  valuable  information  had 
been  obtained.  The  complete  dependence  of 
the  supply  of  underground  waters  on  the  pro- 
portion of  annual  rainfall,  varying  with  the 
amount  of  rainfall  and  the  character  and 
porosity  of  the  strata  on  which  the  rain  fell, 
had  been  completely  established  J varying  from 
1 in.  to  12  in.  of  rainfall  annually  absorbed  on 
each  square  mile,  1 in.  of  rain  giving  40,000 
gallons  per  day  for  each  square  mile  of  surface 
exposed.  The  great  value  of  underground  sup- 
plies had  been  shown  during  severe  drought, 
the  dry  weather  flow  of  the  streams  and  rivers 
being  wholly  dependent  on  underground  sup- 
plies issuing  as  a deep-seated  spring.  That  a 
large  quantity  of  water  could  bo  obtained  by 
deep  wells  in  suitable  sitnations  was  well  shown 
by  the  Corporation  supply  at  Birmingham.  The 
Aston  well  yielded  3 million  gallons  a day,  the 
Witton  well  millions.  King’s  Vale  a quarter 
of  a million,  Perry  well  2 millions,  Selly  Oak 
well  li  millions,  giving  a total  supply  from  wells 
of  9 million  gallons  a day  ; the  remaining  supply 
of  Birmingham  of  7i  million  gallons  a day  was 
derived  from  streams.  The  total  supply  of 
16J  million  gallons  a day  is  not  required.  The 
actual  demand  being  only  12  million  gallons. 
Large  supplies  of  pure  artesian-well  watex’, 
obtained  and  used  at  Nottingham,  Liverpool, 
Birkenhead,  and  other  cities  had  also  been 
investigated. 

Manchester  J uhilee  Exhibition.  — We 
hear  that  it  has  been  finally  decided  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  represent  tbe  old 
towns  of  Manchester  and  Salford  at  this  forth- 
coming exhibition,  aud  that  the  work  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  a novel  and  artistic  way.  To 
this  end  the  work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Darbyshire  &,  Smith,  architects, 
Manchester. 


Sales  of  Building  Sites.— Messrs.  E.  & H. 
Lumley,  of  St.  James-streot,  had  another  suc- 
cessful (their  eighth)  sale  by  auction  at 
Lee-on-the-Solent,  on  the  Hampshire  Coast, 
on  the  8th  inst.,  when  forty-one  lots  out  of 
forty-five  were  sold  at  prices  averaging  60L 

per  plot,  or  about  5001.  per  acre. Ou  Monday 

morning  a special  train  left  the  Eolborn  Viaduct 
Station  of  tho  London,  Chatham,  aud  Dover 
Railway,  conveying  a numerous  company  to 
Birchington-on-Sea,  where  a sale  of  sixty-two 
plots  of  freehold  bnilding  land  by  Messrs.  Baker 
& Sons  had  been  announced  to  take  place.  The 
property  offered  consisted  of  a portion  of  the 
Cliff  Estate  at  Birchington,  which  was  some 
time  since  purchased  by  a Metropolitan  land 
company,  who  have  laid  the  estate  out  for 
building  purposes  by  the  construction  of 
several  intersecting  roads,  the  principal  road, 
being  designated  Beach-avenue,  laid  out  as  a 
boulevard,  and  running  in  a north-easterly 
direction  to  the  sea  from  the  south  boundary 
of  the  estate.  Tho  estate  is  situated 

the  summit  of  a bold  cliff.  Major 
Bell,  the  owner  of  some  of  the  bungalows 
which  form  a feature  of  the  place,  is  at 
present  expending  a large  sum  in  the  erection 
of  a sea-wall  in  front  of  the  chalk  cliffs,  to  the 
height  of  40  ft.  above  high-water  mark.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  Cliff  Estate,  facing  the 
sea,  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  four  acres, 
is  to  be  laid  out  as  pleasure-grounds.  At  the 
sale,  the  plots  having  frontages  of  25  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  115  ft.  were  sold  at  from  351.  to  40/. 
each;  those  having  frontages  of  33  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  170  ft.  realised  from  881.  to  901. ; and 
those  having  frontages  of  60  ft.  and  a depth  of 
170  ft.,  were  sold  at  from  140L  to  1701.  each. 
All  the  plots  submitted  were  disposed  of,  the 
total  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounting  to  about 
3,200/.  During  the  progress  of  the  sale  it  was 
objected  that  tbe  stipulations  as  to  the  building 
values  of  the  houses  to  be  erected  on  the  estate 
were  too  stringent  aud  severe,  the  conditions 
stipulating  that  several  of  the  houses  were 
to  cost  not  less  than  1,000/.  each,  and  others 
not  less  than  800/.,  600/.,  and  600Z.  On  behalf 
of  tho  vendors  the  auctioneer  announced  that, 
in  certain  cases,  the  required  cost  of  the  houses 
would  be  reduced. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  — In  connexion 
with  the  Home  Counties  District,  there  will  be 
a visit  to  Rochester,  on  Friday  next,  September 
24tb.  The  members  will  proceed  to  the 
Council-chamber,  and  the  following  paper  will 
bo  read  and  disenased  “Public  Health  Act— 
the  150th  Section — Remarks  on  its  operation, 
and  suggested  remedies  for  its  defects.”  By 
Mr.  W.  Spinks,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Dukinfield.  After- 
wards tho  members  will  visit  the  Steam  Hoad 
Roller  Works  of  Messrs.  Aveling  & Porter,  and 
tho  Works  of  the  Barham  Cement  Company. 

If  time  permit  after  the  inspection  of  these 
works,  visits  will  be  paid  to  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Castle,  prior  to  taking  the  6 p.m.  train  to 
Victoria.  On  the  following  day,  Saturday, 
September  25th,  there  will  be  a visit  to  Wal- 
thamstow, to  inspect  the  Sewage  Works,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Jerram,  who  will  explain 
the  works.  Afterwards,  the  party  will  go  to  the 
East  London  Water  Works  Pumping  Station  at 
Lea  Bridge,  where  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Engineer  of 
the  Company,  will  receive  the  members. 
Thenco_  by  carriages  to  Copper  MilMane  for 
inspection  of  turbine,  and  afterwards  to  new 
Pumping  Station  at  Chingford  Mills.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  members  should  afterwards 
dine  together  at  the  Forest  Hotel,  Chingford. 

The  School  of  Art  Wood-Carving,  which 
was  formerly  held  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hal), 
South  Kensington,  but  was  removed  a year  ago 
to  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  Exhibition- 
road,  has  been  re-opened  after  tho  usual  summer 
vacation,  and  we  are  requested  to  state  that  one 
or  two  of  the  free  studentships  iu  the  evening 
classes  maintained  by  the  Institute  are  vacant. 
During  the  past  year  the  students  have  been 
engaged  on  several  chimney-pieces  and  other 
architectural  works,  the  revival  of  architectonic 
carving  being  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the 
committee  of  the  School.  To  bring  tbe  benefits 
of  the  School  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
artisan  class,  a remission  of  half  fees  for  the 
evening  class  has  been  made  to  artisan  students 
connected  with  the  trade,  and  instruction  by 
correspondence  is  also  given.  Forms  of  appli- 
cation for  the  free  studentships,  and  all  further 
particulars  relating  to  the  School,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Manager. 
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Apparatus  for  Deteimining  the  Hard- 
ness of  Metals.— In  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Science  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion meeting  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  Thomas 
Turner  described  an  apparatus  which  he  has 
inyentecl  for  determiningthe  hardness  of  metals. 
He  said  that  hitherto  there  had  been  few 
attempts  to  quantitatively  determine  the  rela- 
tive hardness  of  metals.  The  method  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  1856  con- 
sisted in  the  punching  of  a hole  by  a tool  in  the 
form  of  a pyramid  and  under  a constant 
pressure.  The  indentation  was  carefully 
measured,  its  capacity  calculated,  and  in  this 
way  relative  hardness  was  expressed.  But  it 
had  been  shown  that  the  results  obtained  really 
depended  upon  combined  tenacity  and  hardness, 
and  so  were  not  accurate  representations  of 
hardness.  The  apparatus  recommended  by  the 
author  was  an  adaptation  of  the  method  which 
had  already  been  employed  in  determinations  of 
the  hardness  of  minerals,  namely  by  scratching 
the  surface  with  a weighted  diamond.  The 
diamond  is  attached  to  a graduated  beam, 
arranged  so  as  to  allow  of  motion  in  both  a 
horizontal  and  a vertical  plane.  By  means  of  a 
sliding  weight  sufficient  pressure  is  applied  to 
cause  a distinct  scratch  on  drawing  the  diamond 
over  a smooth  surface  of  the  metal  to  be  tested. 
The  weight  is  then  moved  until  the  diamond 
just  ceases  to  produce  a visible  scratch,  when 
the  position  of  the  weight  on  the  scale  is 
observed.  Some  experience  and  care  was 
necessary  in  observing  the  scratch,  but  when 
that  had  been  obtained  the  apparatus  gave 
uniform  results.  The  author  said  his  experi- 
ments with  cast  iron  bad  shown  that  the 
common  idea  that  hardness  and  tenacity  neces- 
sarily accompanied  each  other  was  erroneous. 
Very  soft  cast  iron  could  be  obtained  with  a 
high  tensile  strength,  while  hard  cast  iron  had 
very  often  a low  tensile  strength.  When  metal 
had  to  he  worked  unnecessary  hardness  led  to 
useless  expenditure  of  power  and  loss  of  tools, 
and  in  such  circumstances  a soft  metal  was 
much  to  be  desired.  The  apparatus  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  connexion  with  tensile 
tests  of  the  metal,  and  in  that  way  afforded 
valuable  information  as  to  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  the  material. 

The  Use  of  Compressed  Air  in  Birming- 
liam.— In  the  Mechanical  Science  Section  of 
the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  J. 
Sturgeon  contributed  a paper  on  “ The  Bir- 
mingham Compressed-air  Power  Scheme.” 
After  pointing  out  the  objects  of  the  scheme, 
and  showing  that  the  large  number  of  engines 
of  moderate  size  used  in  Birmingham,  often 
intermittently,  rendered  some  such  system 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  town,  the  author 
pointed  out  that,  although  each  l.OOO-horse- 
power  at  the  central  station  might  only  produce 
600  effective  horse-power  at  the  users’  engines, 
it  would  displace  fully  1,000  horse-power  of 
small  boiler  plant,  furnaces,  chimneys,  &c.,  and 
the  same  engines  conld  be  used  with  compressed 
air  as  with  steam.  The  centralisation  principle 
enabled  engines  and  boilers  to  be  used  of  large 
power,  with  all  modern  improvements,  such  as 
high-presBuro  triple  expansion,  gas-firing,  &c. 
At  the  pressure  proposed  (45  lb.),  the  air-driven 
engines  would  indicate  from  30  to  65  per  cent, 
of  the  power  developed  at  the  main  engines, 
according  to  the  mode  of  using  the  compressed 
air.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Sir  F. 
Brarawell  and  Mr.  Percy,  on  behalf  of  the 
Birmingham  Corporation,  the  present  con- 
sumption of  fuel  in  small  engines  of  from  four 
to  twenty-five  horse-power  varies  from  36  lb. 
to  lb.  per  horse-power  per  hour;  and,  as 
it  was  estimated  that  compressed-air  power 
would  reach  the  consumer  at  an  expenditure 
of  from  5 lb.  to  2-3  lb.  fuel  per  horse-power 
per  hour,  a saving  of  from  70  to  400  per 
cent,  is  effected.  It  was  pointed  ont  that  com- 
pressed air  could  be  used  for  all  purposes  for 
which  steam  was  employed,  except  beating; 
air,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  advantage  over 
steam  that  it  was  available  for  refrigeration. 

Archaology  at  the  British  Association 
Meeting. — In  the  Anthropological  Section, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Haliburton  read  some  notes  on  the 
use  of  the  tau  cross,  basing  his  remarks  on  an 
ornament  which  had  been  brought  from  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Island,  and  which  distinctly  bore 
the  symbol.  He  pointed  out  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  the  use  of  the  letter  in  remote 
and  modem  times,  and  said  it  seemed  to  fore- 
shadow a sacred  symbol  of  the  faith  upon  which 
the  whole  world  depended.  The  use  of  the  tau 


cross  was  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sir 
William  Dawson  showed  some  photographs  of 
the  recently  discovered  and  examined  mammies 
of  Seti  YI.,  Ramses  II.,  and  Ramses  HI.,  and, 
by  request  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  of  Cairo,  he 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  mummies  when 
unrolled  decay  rapidly,  and  asked  that  the 
Association  shonld  exert  its  influence  on  behalf 
of  the  preservation  of  these  precious  relics, 
either  by  urging  that  they  should  be  restored 
to  their  wrappings  or  placed  in  air-tight  cases, 

80  that  they  might  escape  the  destruction 
which  had  fallen  on  so  many  mummies  iu 
European  museums.  On  the  proposition  of  the 
President  of  the  Section  (Sir  George  Campbell), 
secouded  by  Mr.  A.  Albright,  it  was  resolved : — 

“ That  this  Section  instructs  its  representatives 
on  the  Committee  of  Recoramendstions  to 
submit  the  earnest  request  of  this  section  that 
moral  or  material  aid,  or  both,  shall  be  given  to 
Dr.  Sohweinfnrth  towards  preserving  the  ancient 
mummies  recently  discovered  in  Egypt.” 

Brookfield  Unitarian  Church,  Gorton, 
Manchester. — This  church,  which  for  some 
weeks  has  been  in  process  of  cleaning  and 
decoration,  was  reopened  on  the  20bh  ult.  with 
special  services.  The  work  in  the  church  was 
begun  in  May.  The  space  over  the  chancel 
arch  has  been  filled  with  a representation  of  an 
angelic  choir,  five  angels  near  the  roof  forminp 
a group  by  themselves,  with  “ Alleluia”  on  : 
scroll,  and  lower  down  two  other  angels  holding 
a scroll,  with  the  words  ” Gloria  in  excelsis 
Deo,  et  in  terra  pax.”  The  chancel  arch  and 
wall  margins  are  decorated  in  keeping  with  the 
pictore.  The  spandrels  of  the  nave  contain 
rich  Gothic  foliage  designs,  a medallion  in  the 
centre  of  each  having  a representation,  where 
possible  a portrait  of  an  Apostle,  Reformer,  or 
other  great  man.  The  list  comprises  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Venerable  Bede 
and  King  Alfred,  Wycliffe  and  Erasmus,  Calvin 
and  Servetus,  Socinus  and  Baxter,  Priestley  and 
Channing.  Bands  of  fret  ornaments,  small 
battlement  designs,  &c.,  complete  the  treatment 
of  these  spandrels.  The  tones  of  colour  are 
olive,  citron,  chocolate,  &o.,  upon  a groundwork 
of  vellum  colour.  The  aisle  walls  and  the  west 
wall  have  decorations  in  similar  tones,  with 
bands  of  pomegranate  designs,  quatrefoil  orna- 
mentation, &c.  Upon  the  east  wall  of  the 
south  aisle  a panel  has  been  formed  containing 
the  Beatitudes.  In  the  chancel  the  walls  have 
been  diapered  of  Gothic  rose-foliated  design, 
with  bands  and  borderings.  The  most  important 
work  here  is,  however,  on  the  walls  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  window.  On  one  side 
is  a figure  of  Moses,  with  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  and  on  the  other  a picture  of  Christ  as 
the  Good  Shepherd.  These  figures  are  enclosed 
in  a setting  of  canopy  work  and  other  enrich- 
ment. The  work  has  been  carried  out,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Worth- 
ington & Elgood,  by  Mr.  Reuben  Bennett,  of 
South  King-street,  Manchester ; and  the  pictures 
have  been  painted  by  Mr.  J.  Milner  Allen,  of 
London. 

Hi^bgate  Woods.— Mr.  H.  R.  Williams,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Hornsey  Local  Board,  has 
given  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  will 
make  a statement  and  move  a resolution 
that  the  wood  known  os  Churchyard  Bottom 
Wood  be  acquired  by  the  Board  for  the  use  and 
recreation  of  the  public.  This  wood  is  fifty- 
two  acres  in  extent,  and  is  represented  as  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  woodland  in  England ; it 
is  separated  from  the  wood  lately  given  to  the 
Corporation  only  by  a public  road,  and  the  price 
asked  for  it  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
is  25,0001.  The  acquisition  of  this  wood  as  an 
open  space  would  be  a fitting  complement  to 
the  one  already  made  public.  The  two  would 
form  a noble  and  unique  recreation-ground  for 
the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
metropolis. — Ciiy  Press. 

Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors. — The 
Council  of  the  Parkes  Museum,  74a,  Margaret- 
street,  W.,  have  issued  the  syllabus  of  a course 
of  lectures  and  demonstrations  which  are  in- 
tended for  the  special  instruction  of  those 
desirous  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  sanitary  inspectors.  It  is  proposed  to  repeat 
the  course  twice  each  year,  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  persona  preparing  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  j the  lectures  will  comprise  all  the 
subjects  scheduled  for  those  examinations.  The 
course  will  have  a farther  use  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  acting  inspectors  and  of  other  persona 
desirous  of  obtaining  a practical  knowledge  of 


sanitary  requirements  and  regulations.  At  the 
close  of  each  lecture,  students  will  bo  allowed 
to  ask  questions  upon  the  subject  treated.  The 
lectures  will  be  given  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays  at  8 p.ra.,  in  the  Parkes  Museum, 
74a,  Margaret-street,  W.,  and  students  attend- 
ing the  course  will  be  granted  free  admission  to 
the  Museum  and  Library  from  October  1st  to 
November  13th.  In  order  to  put  it  within  the 
power  of  every  one  to  attend  the  lectures,  a 
nominal  fee  only  will  be  charged  to  cover  the 
necessary  expenses.  The  introductory  lecture 
will  be  given  on  Tuesday,  October  4,  by  Dr.  G.  V. 
Poore,  who  will  treat  of  the  “ General  History, 
Principles,  and  Methods  of  Hygiene.” 

Gas -Lighting  by  Incandescence.— This 
was  the  subject  of  a paper  read  before  the 
British  Association  at  Birmingham  last  week, 
by  Mr.  Conrad  W.  Cook.  It  described  the  in- 
vention of  Dr.  Carl  Auer  von  Welsbach,  of 
Vienna,  which  consists  in  impregnating  fabrics 
of  cotton  or  other  substances,  made  into  the 
form  of  a cylindrical  hood  or  mantle,  with  a 
compound  liquid  composed  of  solutions  of 
zirconia  and  oxide  of  lanthenum  (or  with 
solutions  of  zirconia  with  oxides  of  lanthenum 
and  Tttrium),  which  mantle,  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  a gas  flame,  is  converted  into  a 
highly  refractory  material  capable  of  with- 
standing for  long  periods  without  change  the 
highest  temperatures  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  most  efficient  form  of  atmospheric 
burners,  and  which  under  the  influence  of  such 
tomperatore,  glows  with  a brilliant  incan- 
descence, very  white  and  perfectly  steady,  and 
which,  moreover,  retains  its  woven  or  reticulated 
character;  the  organic  volatile  and  carbonaceous 
matters  being  entirely  burned  ont  and  replaced 
by  an  incombustible  and  highly  refractory  re- 
sidual skeleton,  which  becomes  by  its  brilliant 
iucandeiceuce  the  source  of  light  iu  the  burner. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  light  emitted  is,  at  a 
distance,  hardly  distinguishable  from  a twenty- 
candle  incandescent  electric  lamp,  and  by  a 
modification  of  the  composition  of  the  impreg- 
nating liquid  a yellower  light  is  obtained,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  best  gas-lights,  but  much 
more  brilliant,  and  with  a saving  of  gas  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent. ; and  being  per- 
fectly smokeless  it  is  incapable  of  blackening 
ceilings  and  internal  decorations.  It  is  stated 
that  the  illuminating  power  of  the  lights  is 
about  ten  candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  con- 
sumed, and  that  the  mantles  last  from  800  to 
1,000  hours. 

Ainsdale. — The  memorial-stone  in  connexion 
with  the  now  church  at  Ainsdale,  near  South- 
port,  has  been  laid,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees 
of  the  building  fund,  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Barron,  J .P. 
The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  sixteenth- 
century  Gothic.  The  exterior  will  be  of  the 
best  selected  Burnley  bricks,  with  terra  cotta 
heads,  sills,  weatherings,  &c.  ; the  win- 
dows of  the  nave  and  large  east  and  west 
windows  being  filled  with  tracery  of  an  elabo- 
rate design ; the  gables  being  panelled  in  terra- 
cotta and  in  timber  and  cement.  The  roof  will 
be  covered  with  the  best  Welsh  slates  in 
ornamental  bands.  The  interior  comprises 
entrance-porch  and  vestibule,  nave  chancel, 
transept,  vestry,  &c.  The  church,  when  com- 
plete, will,  we  are  informed,  accommodate  350 
persons  at  the  very  low  cost  of  a little  over 
41.  10s.  per  head.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
ample  extension  of  the  church,  and  the  site, 
which  has  generously  been  given  by  Mr.  Weld 
Blundell,  contains  sufficient  area  to  accommo- 
date the  church  and  extensions,  and  intended 
parsonage  and  school.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
C.  A.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool ; and  the  con- 
tractor Mr.  Riding,  of  Ormskirk.  The  heating 
apparatus  will  be  provided  by  Messrs.  Bennett 
Bros.,  of  Liverpool. 
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Teak,  E.I. 

Beqaoia,  TT.B 

AsD,  Canada  

Birch  ,,  


ton 

load 

..foot  cube 
load 


Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac 

Oak  ,,  

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

Lath,  Danteic  

8t.  Peterabnrg  

Wainscot,  Biga 

, Odessa,  crown  

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  let,.,  std.  100 
,,  4th  and  3rd  


9 0 0 14  0 0 

0 2 4 0 2 7 

3 0 0 4 10  0 

2 10  0 4 0 0 

3 10  0 4 10  0 

1 10  0 4 0 0 

2 10  0 4 10  0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

. . 2 0 0 8 10  0 

2 6 0 4 0 0 

fathom  3 0 0 6 0 0 

4 0 0 5 10  0 

'.'.'.'..iog  2 16  0 4 0 0 

3 6 0 3 7 8 

7 0 0 a 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 
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TIMBER  (eontinued). 
Deals,  Uiga 

8t.  Petersburg,  lat  yellow 

„ 2nd  

,,  white  

Bwedish  

White  Bea  

Canada  Pine,  Ist  ••■•••• 

„ 2nd ■, 

t>  3rd,  &c  

,,  Spruce  let 

» 3rd  and  2nd  .... 

Pew  Brunewick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  I in",' 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba... 

Honduras,  &c 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

Bt.  Domuigo,  cargo  average 
Mexican  „ 

Tobasco  ,,  

Honduras  ,, 

Maple,  Bird's-eye !!!!!!!!! 

Bose,  Kio  

Bania 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  ... 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 


£.  i.  d.  £.  a.  d. 

6 10  0 7 0 0 

8 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 16  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 

17  0 0 30  0 0 

13  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 0 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

0 6 0 0 7 0 

.foot  0 0 3 0 0 3} 

0 0 2}  0 0 3} 

0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 4 0 0 7 


Pro- 


0 0 4 0 0 


METALS. 

Isos— Pig,  in  Scotland ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

tt  ,,  in  Wales  

,,  Btatfordshire,  London  

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops 

Hail-rods  ’ 


0 0 6 0 0 8 

..ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

5 0 0 17  0 0 

.foot  0 0 7 0 0 11 

0 0 0 0 1 2 

0 0 4 0 0 6 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

4 7 6 4 16  0 

4 2 6 4 7 6 

6 10  0 6 0 0 

6 16  0 8 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

6 10  0 6 10  0 


METALS  (eonlinued) 
COPPBB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  .... 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

,,  India  

Aostralian  

Chili,  bars  

Tbllow  Mbtal 

Lbad — 

Pig,  Spanish  

English,  common  brands... 

Sheet,  English  

Sphltbb— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands  . 

Tis— 

Banca  

Billiton 

Straits  '' 

Australian  

English  ingots 

ZlHC — 

English  sheet  

^ OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoannt,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  ^ 

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Eapeseed,  English  pale 

„ brown  .. 

Cottonseed,  refined  - 
Tallow  and  Oleine ... 
Lubricating,  U.B.  ., 

„ Refined  

TtrapBurnra — 

American,  in  casks 

Tab — Stockholm 

Archangel 


£.  a.  d.  £.  B.  d. 

...ton  42  0 0 42  10  0 

, 42  10  0 43  0 0 

. 47  10  0 4S  0 0 

. 44  10  0 45  10  0 

, 0 0 0 0 0 0 

. 39  17  6 40  6 0 

....lb.  0 0 3}  0 0 4 

. 12  16  3 0 0 0 

. 13  2 6 0 0 0 

. 14  0 0 14  2 6 

...ton  13  15  0 13  17  6 

, 13  10  0 13  12  6 

...ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

100  0 0 0 0 0 

100  2 6 0 0 0 

103  0 0 0 0 0 

..ton  18  0 0 18  6 0 

..ton  21  10  0 21  15  0 

S3  0 0 0 0 0 

26  10  0 25  16  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

23  10  0 000 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

21  15  0 0 0 0 

20  6 0 0 0 0 

10  0 0 20  0 0 

26  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 


.barrei  0 16  0 

0 10  e 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertiaements  in  this  Number. 


ISLINGTON.— For  alteralion  and  addition  to  No.  231, 
Upper-street,  for  Mr.  H.  Williams.  Mr.  William  Smith, 
architect,  Gresham-buildings  : — 

Sage  & Co 

Lark . 

Mattock  Bros 

Dearing  & Son 

Langham  

Drew  & Cadman  

Ward  

Clark  Bros [ 

Steel  Bros, 


£693  0 
434  0 
433  0 


385  0 


310  0 


KINGSLAND.— Foreiiending  the  playgrounds,  &c.,  at 
The  Birkbeck  Middle  Class  Schools,  Kingsland,  Mr.  J.  J, 
Thomson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Using  je3s7  o 0 

Sargent  312  0 0 

Exton  A Burton,  Birkbeck  Works, 

Kingsland  311  0 0 

LEYTON  (Essex).— For  additions  to  Newport-road 
Schools,  for  the  Leyton  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman, 
architect.  Qusatiiies  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons:— 

Bose  £346  0 0 

Thompso 


Doubfedsy .. 

Soarle 

Slade  

Holland  

Reeve  

Read 

Walker  


220  0 0 
193  9 0 


139  0 0 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Freminm, 

Desi^sto  be 
debvered. 

P«e. 

Art  Gallery  and  Musenm 

Not  stated  

100/.  and  502.  — 

■ 

New  Market  BuildiiifTs 

Carlisle  Cornoration 

October  16ih 

CONTBACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  reqnired, 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer, 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page,  a 

Reservoir.  Ac.  . 

Roof  over  Reservoir  . . . 

Erection  and  Enlargements  of  School's  

Providing,  Ac.,  Bookcases  to  Library...!.'.'"'.''.'. 

Artisans’  Dwellings,  Bermondsey 

Fire  Brigade  Station !!!!!!!!!!!! 

Lamp  Colnmns  

Guernsey  Granite  (Broken)  . 

Constrnctiou  of  Wharf  Wall !.'.'!!!.'!! 

Making-np  Road 

Horaforth  Waterwka  Co 

Guildford  U.  S.  A 

McLandsborongh  A 
Preston 

Sept.  20th 
do. 

Sept.  2Ist 

Sept.  22nd 
Sept.  23rd 
Sept.  27th 
Sept.  28th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  20th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

October  Ist 
October  4th 

3 

) 

School  Brd  for  London 
Wimbledon  Local  Brd. 

Mat.  Board  of  Works 

do. 

Potts,  Sulman,  A 

Hennings 

A.  E.  Purdie 

Official  . 

ii. 

U.  J 

xviii,  1 

Willesden  Local  Board 
do. 

West  Ham  Local  Brd 

0.  C.  Robson 
do. 

ii. 

, Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 

... 

Embankment  Walls !!!!!!!!!!!!'.!!!!!!'. 

Extension  of  Lunatic  Asylum  .!!!!!.'!!!.'!!!!!!!!' 
Road-Making  and  Paving  

Greenwich  Bd.  of  YTks. 
do. 

City  of  Bristol 

do. 

do. 

xviii. 

Hammersmith  Vestrv 

Painting,  Ac.,  Works,  Darenth 

Passenger  Station 

Midland  Railway  Co. .. 

A,  A.  Lanplov 

Ariii. 

Met.  Asylnuis  Board  .. 
North  London  By.  (3o. 
do. 

South  Hornsey  Local  Bd 

A.  A C.  Harston  ... 

it  C 

Road-Making 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

Fortification  Works  Bucharest 

Stabling,  Camden  Town 1 

Kingston  B.S.A 

Jacomb  Gibbon  A 

Woodruff  ft 

October  13th 
Nov.  13th 
Not  stated... 

Kingdom  of  Boumania 

Not  stated 

U.  R.  Baker  Kijif* 

it 

England  A Thompson  (accepted)  137  0 0 

LLANGEFUI  (North  Wales).— For  new  house  and 
shops  for  Dr.  E.  Williams,  at  Llangefui.  Mr.  R.  G. 

Thomas,  architect,  Menai  Bridge  : 

Lewis  Parry,  Llangefui  (accepted)...  £1,200  0 0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  at  Nos.  38  and  39,  Cow 
Cross-street,  for  Mr.  H.  M.  Clarke.  Mr.  J,  K.  Saunders, 
architect : — 

BUhop  £286  0 0 

Colls  A Sons 229  0 0 

Staines  A Son  2I8  0 0 

C:arke  215  16  6 


LONDON.  — For  painting  and  repairs  to  No,  64, 
Momington-road,  Regent’s  Park,  Mr.  Walter  Barnett, 
surv^or.  Queen-street,  E.C, : — 

Toms,  Camden  Town £188  0 0! 

Hawkins 170  0 0 

Hallarcl  130  0 0 

Goold  A Brand 115  0 0 

Grover  A Son,  New  North-road no  0 0 

Stephens,  New  North-road  (accepted) 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  ni 


01 

t business  premises, 
tion  of  old  entrance 
’s  Organ  Factory, 


W.  A.  Rhodes,  Marble  Arch,  W.* ...  £1,631  0 0 
• Accepted.  [No  competition.^ 

LONDON.— For  repairing  and  putting  shop  fronts  to 


E.  Porter  

Wenden  A Smith .. 

J.  Jarvis 

J.  Hawkins 

J.  Fauthorpe 

S.  Bums 

J.  Trill 


297  0 
269  16 
239  18 


FtTBLIS  AgPOIUTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Sorthwioh  Local  Btd  . 

Clark  of  \Yotk,  CM  Sarrice  Com. 


Not  stated  . 
do. 


Sept.  21st 
October  7th 


TENDERS. 

BEAUMARIS, 

, 0.  J.  Pritchard. 

I Bridge:— 

I Gabriel  Lloyd,  Beaunraris  (accepted)...  £430  0 0 


-Fornewhoose  at  Beaumaris,  for  Mr. 
Mr.  B.  G.  Thomas,  architect,  Meuai 


BROMPTON  (Middlesex). — For  repairs  end  alterations 
to  No.  202,  Fulham-road,  the  Weat  Brompton  Branch  of 
London  and  South-Western  Bank.  Messrs.  T.  A W. 
moue,  architects.  Great  Winchester  - street.  London 
Wall :— 

R.  W.  Haslock £548  0 0 

A.  E.  Braid  620  0 0 

Lascelles  A Co 457  0 0 

Bright  A Co.  (too  late)  455  0 0 

H.  Smith  A Son  (accepted)  440  0 0 


CLERKENWELL.  — For  the  erection  of  printing 
mrehouse,  Clerkenwell  - road,  for  Messrs.  Gilbert  A 
Riviogton,  Limited.  Mr.  W.  Seckham  Witherington. 
F.R.I.B.A.,  architect.  Mark-lane 

C.  Kearlcy £3,967  0 0 

Stanley  Bird 3,908  0 0 

Grover  A Sons  3,769  0 0 

W.  Shepherd 3,749  0 0 

|f>?9tley 3,685  0 0 

Elkington  3,600  0 0 

Patman  A Potheringham  3,-473  0 0 


and  alterations  to  the 
Hemp. 

T.  Potter  


H.  Grey  

W.  H.  Watts. 

Rolf  A Son 

G.  Cook  (accepted).. 
Pritchard  A Bon* 


362  10  0 
345  0 0 


HASTINGS.— For  erecting  four  houses  in  Stonefield- 
road,  Hastings, for  Mr.  J,  Jassell,  Mr.  A.  A.  Q.  Colpovs 
architect,  Hastings.  Quantities  supplied  — 


P.  Jenkins  .. 

A.  Tidier 

A.  H.  White 

F.  C.  Cruttenden 

C.  Hughes 

J.  W.  Morris 

U.  L.  F.  liodda 

J.  Eiliotf ... 

D.  H. Snow  

Moon  A Garner 

W.  Coussens 

W.  Duffle  

A.  Ashdown  

J.  Lester 

Wm.  Elliott  

W.  E.  Warman 

G.  Austin  (accepted) 

P.  Fryer 


..£1,860  0 0 
, 1,660  0 0 
1,840  0 0 
, 1,827  0 0 
1,820  0 0 
1,819  0 0 
1,798  0 0 
1,768  0 0 
1,743  0 0 
1,634  0 0 
1,620  0 0 
1,676  0 0 
1,659  0 0 
1,490  0 0 
1,4'jO  0 0 
1,460  0 0 
1,185  0 0 
1,065  0 0 


MENAI  BRIDGE. — For  new  English  Presbyterian 
'’’apel,  Menai  Bridge.  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  architect 

Humphreys,  Bangor  £6,750  0 0 

Evan  Parry,  Menai  Bridge  4,603  0 0 

William  Ttomas.  Bangor  4,680  0 0 

Gabriel  Lloyd,  Beaumaris 4,493  0 0 

Evan  Williams,  Baugor  (accepted)...  4,227  0 0 

B.  A J.  Williams,  Bangor 4,'6l  0 0 

NORTH  WALES.— For  new  buildings  on  the  Baron 
Hill  Estate,  for  Sir  Richard  Butkeley,  Bart.  Mr.  R.  G, 
Thomas,  architect,  Menai  Bridge  : — 

Ifeio  SlabUt,  Seaumari$. 

Gabriel  Lloyd,  Beaumaris  (arcepted)  £260  0 0 

Repair!  to  Souie,  Beaumarii. 

David  Owen,  Llandegfan  (accepted) £190  0 O 

R’eiv  Farm  Building!  at  Valley,  Anglesey. 

John  Jones,  Gaerweer  (accepted) £3,7  0 0 

New  Farm  Buildings  at  Tan  R'allt  and  Tal-y-Cafii 
{Mr.  Conway'*). 

Samuel  Parry,  Llanrwat  (accepted)  £396  11  O 

Repairs  to  Merchllyn  {near  Conway). 

Moses  Parry,  Gyffin  (accepted) 61  0 0 

KORTHWICH. — For  laying  water  mains  in  connexion 
with  the  waterworks,  from  Cote  Crook  to  Heywood 
Reservoir,  for  the  Northwich  Local  Board  : — 

Oliver  Norris,  Heaton,  Bolton-le- 

Moors  £24,473  12  6 1 

John  Maokay,  Stoke-upon-Trent  ...  12,287  8 7 

Holmes  A Kershaw,  Bradford  11,889  11  11 

Walmsiey  A Co.,  Preston  10,600  0 0 

Josiah  Dale,  Northwich  9,346  0 0 

Walmsiey  A Co.,  Crumpsall  8,794  14  0 

Frank  Dawson,  Bury 7,604  9 6 

George  Law,  Kidderminster  7,161  0 0 

James  Dyson,  Ellesmere,  Shropshire  7,004  9 3 

John  Jowett,  RsinhiU  6,010  2 11 

Piekthall  A Sons,  Merthyr-Tydvil...  6,951  4 6" 

Small  A Sons,  Handsworth 6,880  17  2. 

John  Brigg,  Bingley 6,781  13  3 

James  Bush,  Preston 6,687  1 0 

James  Holland,  Castle-NortWich...  6,241  6 2 

Innes  A Wood,  Handsworth  4,994  16  3 

0.  F.  McCulloch,  Manchester  4,837  7 6 

J.  W.  Piekthall,  Yeovil  and  South- 
ampton   4,672  13  & 

William  Drewitt,  Alsager  4,625  1 11 

W.  Winnard,  Wigan 4,468  4 4 

H.  W.  Gould  A Co.,  Southampton*  4,280  10  0 

J.  B,  Mather,  Hullf 3,026  11  8 f 

* Accepted.  f Withdrawn. 
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NEW  8H0EEHAM  (Sassei).— For  works  in  con. 
oeiion  with  the  new  cemetery,  for  the  Buriel  Board.  Mr, 
Arthur  Loader,  architect,  Bnghton:— 

Entrance  Lodge  and  Lgch  Gate, 


6.  C.  Smale 

£.  John  Ockenden 

Jabez  Reynolds,  Jon 

J.  M.  Newnham 

William  Still 

George  Box  

Peter  Peters 

Wm.  Taylor  

G.  R.  Lockjer  

Wm.  Hackman 

James  Loogley 

Watsou  

Patchiue  & Sons  

tiimeoD  Norman  

Wm.  Homewood 

6.  E.  Frayne 

Edgar  Seaber 

James  Blaker  

etanbridge  

Cbas.  Curd  

W.  A.  Gates,  Shoreham  (accepted) 
G-eo.  Bnrchell  


,.£742  0 0! 


707  0 0 


679  10  0 


Iron  Encloeure,  Fence,  ^c. 


279  12 
277  10 
277  6 
270  12 
268  18 
267  17 


Roger  & Co 

Wm.  Homewood 

James  Loagley 

Badbam  k Co 

William  StQl  . 

William  Taylor 

E.  John  Ockenden  

Goddard  k Massey 

Wayman  & Johnson  

Hitching  A Wyon  

Howell 

Faulkner  & Sons  

Beed  k Sons 

Jabez  Reynolds,  Jon 

Peter  Peters 

W.  Burtenshaw  287  0 i 

J.W.HoUoway  266  12  i 

Lampen  & Co 205  10  < 

BrooKes  k Co 263  3 < 

O.  Smith  k Sons  228  13  ' 

Iron,  Wire,  Wire  Rope,  and  Fence 

Company  222  1 

5,  E.  Frayne,  Blidderminster* 14®  H 

• Accepted. 

Formation  ofEoade  and  Fathe. 

Jabez  Reynolds,  Jon 310  0 ' 

Bsdham  A Co 274  6 ' 

Wm.  StiU  188  1 

E.  John  Ockenden  132  0 

James  Longley 120  0 

6.  B.  Frayne 124  6 

S.  Marshall  117  0 

George  BurcheU  183  10 

James  Harrison  103  0 

Rupert  Miller  103  0 

Wm.  Homewood 87  0 

Peter  Peters 80  16 

Chas.  Cord,  Shoreham  (accepted)  65  0 


8NARE8BROOK.— For  alterations  and  finishing  works 
to  two  Houses,  Hermon  Hill,  Snareabrook,  for  Lieut  - 
Colonel  Kirby,  J.P.  Mr.  J.  B.  WaU,  architect,  Wal- 

Hickinbotham,  Teddington  £1,364  7 0 

8.  Salt,  Limehouse  1.09®  1®  0 

D.  Brown  A Co.,  Camberwell  1,097  0 0 

T.  D.  Leoz,  Deptford 0®?  0 ® 

East  A Co.,  Plaistow  825  0 0 

M.  Hedman,  Brockley ‘00  ® ® 


BTEPNET.— For 


new  Institute  and  Governor’s 
Honse  at  Stepney,  in  connexion  with  ? 

Homes  for  Working  and  Destitute  Lade.  Mr.  Richara 
Harris  Hill,  architect.  Lombard-court : — 

£15,000  0 0 

MowlemACo:..:;. lf.785  0 0 

Hollowav  13,9o0  0 0 

Hollo  y^... ^ Q 


Perry  A Co.  (accepted) 


SHOREDITCH.  — For  taking  down 
Public  Mortuary  at  Shoreditch : — 
Church  A Co. 


\ Bros.,  Dalston  , 

Harvey  

Tniley 

Groom 

Whiches  

Thomerson,  Hackney 

Smith  Bros.,  Esst-road 

Sheffield  A Cottrill 

Webb,  Old-street 

Staines  A Son,  Great  Eastern-street  .. 

Selway 

Sharp,  Kingsland 

Thompson  

Doubleday,  Kingsland  

Stephens,  New  North-road  

Hutchings 

Bade 

Peppiart 

Taylor  A Birt  

Sanuders  

Sirgell 

Jarvis  A Sons,  Hackney-road* 

Webb,  Stratford 

* Accepieu. 


SUSSEX.— For  mansion  at  Holly  Hill,  Sussex.  Mr.  J. 
Oldrid  Scott,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  J . 8.  Lee 
A Sons  — 

Waters  £W.m  ''  '' 


J,  p.— H.  W.  (should  have  amt  amounts).— B.  * H.— A.  T.  W.— 

* 3oDs  (inadmissible  without  amountsj. 

All  statements  of  facta,  hats  of  tenders,  &c..  muat  be  aceoropanied 
by  the  name  and  addieas  of  the  aeuder,  not  necessarily  for  pubUca- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NoTR.— The  responsibility  of  st^ed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  resta,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

W«  cannot  undertake  fo  return  rejected  eommunicatUme. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news.items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DBSIRBD. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THU  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  bo 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor^ 


Dove  Broa... 


Bai 


9,010  0 0 


Thompson 

Berry  A Bussey 

Chappie 

Lawrence  A Son 

Fledge  

Cheesman 

Smith 

Box 

Norman 

Foster  A Dixey 

Dobson 

Longley  (accepted) 


8,467 

8.463 

8,436 

8,348 

8,150 

7,920 


0 0 


[Foundations  already  put  in.l 


7,774  0 
7,643  0 
7,674  0 
7,634  0 
7,216  0 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— For  the  foundations  of  the 
chancel  of  St.  Barnabas’  Church,  and  for  organ  chamber, 
vestries,  and  two  bays  of  nave  and  aisles  (average  21  ft. 
deep)  and  groined  mortuary  chapel  in  basement.  A-assrs. 
J.  E.  K.  A J.  P.  Cutts,  architects,  London 

G.  Punnett  A Sons,  Tunbridge £2,033  0 0 

G.  MansfieldA  Son, Tunbridge  Wells  1,997  0 0 

W.  Oakley,  Tunbridge  Wells  1,900  0 0 

J.  Jarvis,  Tunbridge  Wells  1,765  0 0 

J.  Holloway,  London 1,690  0 0 

E J Strange  & Sons,  Tunbridge 

Wells  1.686  0 0 

Beale  A Son,  Tunbridge  Wells 1,636  0 0 

T.  Williams,  London  (accepted) 1,569  0 0 


WEST  HAM.— For  extension  of  Grange-road  Schooli 
ir  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr,  J.  T.  Newman, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A Sous  : — 

Buildings.  Foundations.  Total. 

,..  £3,610  £645  £1,265 

..  3,645  630  4,176 

. 3,497  629  4,117 

...  3,553  659  4,112 

...  3,443  697  4,040 

...  3,420  693  4,012 

...  3,437  616  3,962 

..  3,337  540  3,879 

3,297  625  3,822 

...  3,274  618  3,792 

3,121  497  3,617 

3,090  490  3,670 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

BegUiered  Telegraphic  Address, “Thu  Butlcbb,  LoirooH.’ 


& O.  (plan  received). — " A Vestryraau  of  Bt,  Martin's"  (we 
ot  publish  letters  sent  anonymooslv  : the  name  need  not  be  for 
publication,  but  muat  be  communicated).— F.  P.  T.  (appeared  last 
week).-J.  A.-C.  C.-C.  S.-I.  C.  Co.-O.  P.-H.  JL— 

- tv.— J.  D.  W.— T.  C.— "A  Resident"  (should  have  sent  his 
and  address). — C.  E.  S. — W.  3,  W. — J.  T. — H.  1.  J.— A.  J.  D.— 

-M  W (nhnuld  have  sent  amountal.— B.  * H.— A.  T.  W. — 3.  Y. 


Best  Batb.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Bos  Ground,  Combe  Down, 
Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Coreham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OP  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Bos,  Wilts. 


[Advt. 


Boulting  Preeatoneand  Bam  Bill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocka,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  tbe  Doulting  Quarriea 
is  respectfally  solicited  j and  Architectfl  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin* 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 

For  prices,  Ac.,  ad- 


Wall  Broa.  ... 

Cattley 

Wood  

Hoskisga 

Morter 

Hearle 

Nightingale. 

Boyce  

Cox  

Beed 

Gregar 

Stimson* 


* Accepted,  subject  to  approval  by  Department. 


WOOLWICH.  — For  rebuilding  The  Princess  of 
Wales  Beer-house,  Mount-street,  Woolwich,  for  Mr.  J. 
Boll.  Mr.  H.  H Church,  architect,  Woolwich:— 

Booth,  Hackney  £1,358  0 0 

Lonergan  Bros.,  Plumstead’ 1,290  0 0 

Covil,  Woolwich  1,260  0 0 

Coombs,  Plumstead 1,250  0 0 

Johnson,  Woolwich 1,230  0 0 

Harris,  Woolwich 1,228  0 0 


WOOLWICH.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  44, 
New-rosd,  Woolwich,  for  Dr.  Hogg.  Mr.  H.  H.  Church, 
architect  s — 

Johuson £227  10  0 

Covil  212  10  0 

How........... 208  0 0 

[All  of  Woolwich.] 


Doulting  Tree  Stone 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


dress  S.  A J>  STAPLE,  , 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone  ! 
and  Lime  MerobantB,  i, 
Stoke  ■ under  - Ham,  , 
Ilminster.  [Advt, 


Aaphalte.— The  Seysael  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  t0rr£ice8.[ADVT. 
Asphalte. 


Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  A CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  B.O.  [Advt.  i 


MICHELMORE  & REAP,' 

Manufxctuiers  of 


QOLLINGB’S  PATBNTJEINGES,: 


WORTHING.— For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house  and 
offices,  Csmbridge-road,  Worthing.  Mr.  W.  Moore, 
architect : — 

A.  G.  Wright,  Broadwater  (accepted)  ...  £1,118  0 0 


LEVER,  SCREW,  k BARREL  BOLTS,! 

Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  OATB  BTOPB. 
and  IMPBOVBD  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  DeacrlpUoa  ) 

36a,  borough  EOAD.J 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


LONDON,  S.B. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

ZIN'C  ROOFING-- 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

XiOdSTIDOISr.  LTYT-EK/IFOOH..  C3-LA^S  Q-OW.' 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNTlOLniiANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOI.DER.  NO  EXTERNAI.  FASTENINQSj 


Particulars  on  Applicatioiu 


Chief  Offlces  332  to  3Gi,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LOXDON,  N.W. 


VoL.  LI.  ^Io.  2277. 


iitHkr* 


Satcrbat,  Septender  25,  18S6. 


'Tk..  rn  ■ 1 . . .tticu  ai.  xolu,  ca 


•From  an  Eo^aying  by  Masquelier 

•'-  an  Engraring  by  Andrea  Gaapa: 


450^1 

454.465 

45S.459 

462-463 


COWTENTS. 


A Terra-Cotta  Front,  17.  Oxford-street 
Holborongh  Court,  Siiodland 


New  Ainatcrdam 

The  Railway  Moremaat  of  18S0  . . 

Note*  w.../u.n„u 

The  Triumphal  Aichea  of  the  Ancient' Ko^na t!**  ' Exhibition  at  York 

Llncoln-a  Inn-Fielda : The  Story  of  a Well  ^“®titiitlou  of  Civil  EiiRincers 

‘ "®  Science  and  Preventive  Medicine 

The  Sanity  CoDgreaa  at  York:  Inaugural  Add^^arbV eiir'  I ^““‘'‘tion  Saturday  Yieite  .. 

Spencer  Wella  ny  oir  l.  | Workahopa  at  Public  Sehoola  


4-17  . The  Homan  Baths  of  Bath 


• 44S  Epiacopal  Heraldry 

. 4IS  Sanitation  and  Finance  . 

4CG  Recent  Sales  of  Property  

467  York  Architectural  Aasociatiou  

463  New  Board  School.  Harbome  ....  

468  Miscellanea  

463  I Pricea  Current  of  Building  likiuruu' 'J  I".' 


JSfeio  Amsterdam. 

HEEE  is  no  European 
city  'which  shows 
more  markedly  than 
Amsterdam  modern 
prosperity,  mingled 
with  remnants  of 
the  past.  The 
numerous  canals, 
with  the  roughly- 
paved  and  elm- 
streets  by  their  side,  the  houses 


shaded 

above  them  with  their  storehouses  at  the  top, 
mark  the  Amsterdam  of  the  past.  The 
various  new  buildings  which  have  lately  been 
erected,  the  increase  of  handsome  dwelling- 
houses  which  are  spreading  out  to  the  south 
and  south-east  of  the  town,  near  the  Vendels 
Park,  and  the  course  of  the  Aiustel,  show  very 
noticeably  the  material  prosperity  of  Amster- 
dam. To  some  extent  this  increase  of  the 
town  is  the  more  interesting  at  the  present 
time,  because  it  may  in  some  respects  be 
attributed  to  the  North  Sea  Canal.  This 
important  work  has  now  been  ten  years  in 
operation,  and  it  has  to  a considerable 
extent  made  Amsterdam  a seaport.  It  is 
true  that  in  one  sense  Amsterdam  was  a 
seaport  before  the  North  Sea  Canal  was 
opened,— but  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  full  of 
^ sandbanks,  and  is  little  more  than  an  inland 
lake,  with  next  to  no  trade.  The  dead 
cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  have  been  too  well 
portrayed  in  M.  Havard’s  work  for  it  to  be 
I necessary  to  describe  them  afresh.  But  it  is 
I obvious  that  “dead  cities”  and  a treacherous 
, navigation  for  large  sea-going  vessels  are 
; not  likely  to  do  anything  towards  increasing 
; the  commercial  prosperity  of  a town.  Nor 
ihas_  the  North  Holland  Canal  a large  or 
a direct  enough  route  to  the  sea.  But  the 
' fifteen  mUes  of  canal  from  the  North  Sea 
I coast  to  Amsterdam  have  enabled  the 
largest  vessels  to  come  right  up  to  Amsterdam. 

I The  produce  of  Java  and  the  East  is  landed 
m the  very  centre  of  the  shops  of  Amsterdam. 

! Hence  the  prosperity  of  this  town  by  means 
^ of  the  canal  has  received  an  enormous  impetus. 
:The  spot  where  the  great  gates  admit  vessels 
from  the  sea,  a few  years  ago  a heap  of  barren 
sandhills,  is  now  beginning  to  be  populated, 
and  It  is  probable  that  in  no  long  time,  not 
only  will  fishermen  in  quaint  dress,  and 
seamen  and  excursionists  from  Amsterdam 
be  seen  here,  but  that  it  wUl  become  a kind  of 
Dutch  Brighton, -a  rival  to  the  favourite 
bcheveningen.  A train  service  and  a steam- 
poat  service  of  fifteen  miles  will  make  it  a 
•uburb  of  Amsterdam. 

I Turning,  howcTer,  to  Amsterdam  itself,  un- 
lloubtedly  the  most  noticeable  buildinu 


recently  erected  has  been  the  Eijks  Museum 
which  was  opened  at  the  end  of  last  year.  It 
gives  Holland  what  it  wanted  before,  and  what 
Its  great  place  in  the  history  of  art  demanded  — 
a national  picture-gallery.  Within  this  gallery 
are  now  imited,  so  far  as  pictures  are  con. 
cerned,  the  collections  from  the  Trippenhuis, 

tte  Museum  Van  der  Hoof,  the  Stadhnis,  the 

Huisscheuliuis,  and  the  Pavilion  at  Haarlem. 
I he  whole  of  these  pictures  now  form  a sinvle 
collection,  and  a c.italogue  of  them  with  fifty 
wood-engravings  has  been  published.*  The 
fact  that  the  Van  der  Hoof  pictures  are  sepa- 
rately numbered,  and  also  that  the  pictures 
throughout  the  Museum  are  not  placed  in 
conseciltave  numbers,  makes  the  catalogue  a 
ittle  difficult  to  follow  : in  every  other  respect 
It  IS  an  excellent  compUation.  As  to  the 
building  Itself,  of  which  Mr.  P.  J.  H.  Cuypers 
was  the  architect,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
IS  disappointing.  The  site  is  excellent ; there 
■s  ample  space  in  front,  but  the  building  itself 
13  neither  dignified  nor  picturesque.  It  is 
large,  in  a way  imposing,  but  commonplace  in 
design  and  the  want  of  dignity  is  not  compen- 
sated by  the  relief  of  the  coloured  tiles  and 
the  stonework  which  relieves  the  brickwork. 
The  central  gable  is  surmounted  by  a fioiire 
of  Victory.  The  alto  relievo  above  the  arch- 
way, 23  ft.  in  length,  contains  an  allegorical 
fl^re  of  the  Netherlands,  who  is  surrounded  by 
Wisdom,  Justice,  Beauty,  and  Truth,  and  is 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  Dutch  artists, 
bide  reliefs  also  depict  various  allegorical 
subjects,  but,  as  has  been  already  said,  these 
are,  after  all,  but  very  subsidiary  parts  of  the 
building  when  it  is  regarded  as  a whole. 
Internally  the  Gallery  of  Honour  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  a fine  passage,  with 
cabinets  at  the  side,  but  the  decoration 
throughout  is  altogether  disappointing.  The 
wails  of  the  rooms  are  for  a certain  height 
painted  some  subdued  colour.— dark  red  or 
dark  blue,— and  the  upper  part  above  the 
pictures  IS  decorated  with  various  designs 
most  of  which  might  aptly  be  described  as  fit 
for  neat  wall  papers,  but  are  altogether  below 
the  standard  of  a large  National  GaUery  The 
world-celebrated  picture  of  Eembrandt,  which 
IS-  generally  called  “ The  Nightwatch,"  occupies 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  Eembrandt  Boom 
wbioh  forms  the  end  of  the  Gallery  of  Honour 
This  great  picture,  with  its  life-sized  figures, 
therefore,  is  seen  iu  the  distance  as  the 
Eembrandt  Eoom  is  approached  from  the 
.1  ery.  The  Museum,  indeed,  has  now  m.ade 
easy  of  access  to  the  amateur  the  choicest 
collection  of  pictures  by  the  Dutch  masters  iu 


• CMalogua  dej  Tabl.aui  da  Eijt,  Mmenm  P.r 
Si.u'.°d™I%  lie  Son  Ero.  le 

S ■ 1 Tj.  Tan  Holtema! 


the  world,  and  its  erection  must  thus  be  noted 
as  an  event  of  interest,  not  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  only,  but  from  that  of  the 
history  of  European  art. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Liidsohe  Plein  as 
the  place  "a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Eijks  Museum  is  called,  is  noticeable  by  its 
new  handsome  houses  iu  French  style.  The 
Gymnasium,  which  may  be  seen  between  the 
Ludsche  Pleiu  and  the  Eijks  Museum,  was 
opened  last  year,  and  is  another  of  the  impor- 
tant buildings  which  have  lately  been  erected 
m -Amsterdam.  It  is  m a semi-CIassical  style- 
that  13,  the  mam  structure  is  of  brick  with  much 
stonework  of  a highly  Classical  kind,  .and 
portico  surmounted  by  a Classical  figure  This 
again,  though  a striking  building,  also  gives  the 
impression  of  a want  of  grasp  in  the  general 
design  and  of  an  attempt  to  m.ake  up  for  it  by 
putting  Classical  adornment  about  the  biiild- 
mg  St.  George’s  Hall,  at  Liverpool,  may  in- 
vite criticism  as  regards  the  propriety  of  its 
style  for  a commercial  town  in  this  century 
but  certamly  it  is  of  all  modem  buildings  the 
truest  Clas,sical  building,  because  it  is  Classic.al 
m conception,  whereas  one  such  as  the  Amster- 
dam Gjpmasium  is  really  only  Classical  in  the 
decoration. 

A building  in  its  way  of  not  less  import- 
ance than  those  already  referred  to  still 
further  emphasises  the  growing  importance  of 
Amsterdani ; this  is  the  new  Central  Station 
into  which  the  several  lines  which  converge  at 
Amsterdani  will  ultimately  run.  It  is  pLed 
at  he  north  of  the  town,  near  the  quays,  and 
wiU  thus  be  close  to  the  various  starting-places 
of  the  steamers.  It  is  a building  of  consider- 
able length,  and  distinctly  striking  in  cha- 
racter, though  simple  in  design.  It  consists 
of  a central  part,  which  in  its  turn  is  formed 
of  a central  tower  and  side  towers,  and  the 
wings  are  considerably  lower,  stretching  out 
east  and  west.  The  station,  of  red  brick  with 
stone  facings,  stands  looking  towards  the  town 
and  being  on  somewhat  higher  ground  than  it! 
with  a considerable  open  space  in  front  it  will 
prove  to  be  a very  satisfactory  example  of  a 
well-designed  station,  and  possessing  consider- 
able architectural  effect.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  these  notes  we  mentioned  the  exten- 
sion of  the  town  along  the  Amstel. 

This  part  consists  mostly  of  private  resi- 
dences ; these  .again  are  mostly  of  red  brick 
without  much  picturesque  effect,  but  sober’ 
substantial  edifices,  with  a certain  quiet 
dignity,  which  causes  them  to  harmonise  web 
with  the  commercial  character  and  genera’ 
attributes  of  Amsterdam.  The  architttura! 
features  of  Amsterdam  are  too  well  known  to 
be  dwelt  on  here  j no  one  goes  to  Holland  as 
he  does  to  Flanders  for  the  s.ake  of  the  beantiful 
examples  of  Gothic  architecture.  But  the 
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cheerful  sobriety  of  the  domestic  architecture 
of  Amsterdam  is  in  some  respects  not  at  all  un- 
■worthy  of  consideration  ; and  it  is  unqiiestion- 
able  that  no  one  -who  wishes  to  keep  himself 
abreast  of  the  progress  of  modern  architecture 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  should  fail  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Tarious  recently  - erected  buildings  in 
Amsterdam,  of  some  of  which  a few  brief 
indications  have  just  been  given,  and  which 
serve  to  mark  the  rapid  progress  of  this  re- 
markable city. 


THE  RAILWAY  MOVEMENT  OF  1886. 


alNE  main  lines  of  railway  radiate 
from  London,  connecting  the  metro- 
polis  with  the  chief  ports  and  sea- 
'1  side  towns  of  the  kingdom.  If  to 


these  lines  we  add  the  North-Eastern  Railway, 
which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  system 
we  are  referring  to,  the  aggregate  length 
•of  trunk  lines  and  ramifications  amounts  to 
9 673  miles  (we  take  the  figures  from  the  last 
published  number  of  “ The  Index  to  the 
Railway  System,”  1879-80).  By  these  ten 
lines  Yarmouth,  Dover,  Brighton,  Ports- 
mouth, Southampton,  Plymouth,  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Hull  are  connected 
with  London  in  a system  of  inter-comraunica- 
tion  that  stretches  in  latitude  from  Berwick 
to  Falmouth,  and  in  longitude  from  Ramsgate 
to  Milford  Haven.  , . , p 

This  great  network  of  lines,  which  forms 
nearly  eight-tenths  of  the  length  of  the  rail- 
ways of  England  and  Wales,  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  groups.  Of  these  the  smaller, 
lying  to  the  south  and  east,  contains  the  Great 
East°ern  ; South-Eastern ; London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  ; London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast ; and 
London  and  South-Western  Railways.  It  is 
3,417  miles  in  aggregate  length,  and  the  lines 
which  compose  it,  running  chiefly  through 
agricultural  districts,  derive  only  8 per  cent,  of 
their  gross  revenue  from  the  carriage  of 
minerals.  Their  principal  disadvantage  ^ that 
the  formidable  cost  of  their  London  stations  is 
divided  over  so  short  a length  of  railways,  a 
fact  which  raises  the  capital  cost  of  construc- 
tion by  nearly  10,000^.  a mile  above  that  of 
the  northern  lines. 

The  second  group  of  railways  includes  the 
Great  Western,  the  Midland,  the  London  and 
North-Western,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the 
North-Eastern  lines.  Their  aggregate  length 
is  7,256  miles,  or  close  upon  three  times  that 
of  the  southern  group . While  costmg,  as 
before  intimated,  some  10,000Z.  a mile  less 
than  the  latter,  their  great  disadvantage  is  that 
25  per  cent,  of  their  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  carriage  of  minerals, — a business  which  is 
not  only  very  poor  remuneration  in  itself,  but 
which,  by  keeping  other  traffic  off  the  line, 
reduces  the  gross  earnings  per  mile  by  more 
than  10  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  non- 
mineral-carrying  group  of  railways. 

The  cost  of  the  southern  lines,  thus  denoted, 
averages  53,170^.  per  mile.  The  gross  revenue 
is  4,52U.,  or  8 3 per  cent,  on  the  capital.  The 
co-efficient  of  working  expenses  is  51-4  per 
cent.,  and  the  resulting  net  profit  is  4-04  per 
cent,  on  capital  outlay. 

The  five  Northern  lines  have  cost  on  an 
average  43,632Z.  per  mile.  Their  gross  revenue 
is  4,064/.  per  mile  per  annum  ; 25  per  cent,  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  carriage  of  minerals. 
This  revenue  is  equal  to  9'2  per  cent,  on 
capital,  but  the  average  coefficient  of  working 
cost  is  so  far  increased  by  the  large  proportion 
of  mineral  traffic  as  to  stand  at  57T,  instead 
of  51 '4  per  cent,  of  revenue.  Thus  the  net 
profit  divisible  on  capital  is  reduced  to  3 95 
per  cent,  all  round. 

Thus  far  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  two  groups  of  lines  are  not 
widely  different  in  their  balanced  results. 
But  for  more  than  ten  years  prior  to  that  of 
which  we  have  compared  the  analyses,  a move- 
ment had  occurred  in  each  of  the  two  groups, 
in  opposite  directions.  The  net  profit  of  the 
Southern  lines  had  been  advancing,  that  of  the 
Northern  had  been  declining.  The  reason  was 
that  the  capacity  of  the  former  for  traffic,  as 
they  were  not  choked  by  the  low-speeded 


mineral  trains,  was  so  superior  to  that  of  the 
latter,  as  to  allow  of  increment  of  revenue 
without  corresponding  increment  on  capital, 
while  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  lines 
that  carry  three  descriptions  of  traffic.  From 
1871  to  1880  the  average  net  return  on  capital 
on  the  Southern  lines  (omitting  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover)  rose  from  3'78  to  5T6 
per  cent.  ; while  that  of  the  five  Northern 
lines  fell  from  5 65  to  5 23  per  cent.  The 
result  of  the  accounts  of  the  last  half-year 
shows  an  acceleration  of  the  same  double 
process. 

In  the  half-year  ending  June  30th,  1886, 
the  Great  Northern  was  the  only  one  of  the 
five  Northern  lines  which  did  not  show  a 
decrease  in  revenue.  The  balance  of  the  loss 
on  the  five  railways  was  399,918/.  for  the  half- 
year.  Against  this  has  to  be  set  a saving  in 
working  expenses  on  three  of  the  five  lines, 
the  increase  in  the  working  expenditure  on  the 
Great  Northern  being  nearly  as  mi'ch  as  the 
increase  of  revenue,  and  the  Midland  showing 
increased  working  expenses  with  declining 
income.  The  balance  of  saving  was  111,580/., 
and  the  net  loss,  as  compared  with  1885,  on 
the  five  lines  for  the  half-year  was  277,338/. 
or  38/.  per  mile  for  the  period. 

During  the  same  half-year  the  Brighton 
Railway  showed  a decline  of  18,700/.  in  its 
gross  revenue  ; allowing  for  which  there  was  a 
gain  of  31,672/.  on  the  income  of  the  southern 
group  of  lines.  The  working  expenditure,  at 
the  same  time  had  been'  reduced  (with  the 
exception  of  an  increase  of  14,300/.  on  the 
Great  Eastern),  the  balance  of  reduction  being 
44,953/.  This  saving,  added  to  the  increase  of 
revenue,  shows  a gain  to  the  group  of  lines  in 
question  of  76,625/.  for  the  half-year,  which  is 
equal  to  a net  gain  of  31/.  per  mile  for  that 
time.  Thus  while  the  non-mineral  carrying 
lines  show  an  improvement  at  the  rate  of  31/. 
per  mile,  the  mineral  carrying  lines  show  a 
deterioration  of  38/.  per  mile,  for  six  months 
in  each  case. 

This  movement  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
fall  in  dividend  which,  on  the  five  northern 
lines,  has  occurred  since  1882,  in  which  year 
the  normal  growth  of  railway  income  was 
arrested.  The  dividend  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  has  been  reduced  by 
21  per  cent.,  from  7 to  ; that  of  three 
others  of  the  lines  by  from  22  to  25  per  cent.  ; 
and  that  of  the  North-Eastern,  with  its  36  per 
cent,  of  earning  from  mineral  traffic,  by  no  less 
than  40  per  cent.,  or  from  7^  to  4i.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  southern  group,  there  had 
been  a decline  from  4i  to  3i  per  cent,  in  the 
London  and  South-Western  dividend  while 
the  Brighton  and  South-Eastern  lines  divided 
each  I per  cent,  less,  the  Great  Eastern  ^ per 
cent,  more,  and  the  Chatham  line  rose  from 
nil  to  2 per  cent,  for  its  preference  stock. 

The  double  mode  of  comparison  above 
adopted  has  a double  value.  To  ascertain 
the  real  earning  capacity  of  a railway  the  net 
percentage  of  revenue  divisible  over  the  entire 
capital  is  the  true  test.  For  the  permanent 
investor  this  is  the  desirable  information.  But 
for  the  speculator,  the  rate  of  dividend,  which 
applies  to  a portion  of  the  capital,  is  the  regu- 
lating feature.  As  to  this,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  Uow  much  more  favourable  to  the 
original  or  permanent  shareholder  the  French 
distribution  of  capital  has  proved  than  that 
adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Without  attempting  to  foretell  the  future,  it 
may  he  fairly  concluded  that  so  long  as  the 
determining  causes  remain  the  sarne^  the 
phenomena  observed  are  likely  to  continue. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  mineral  traffic 
on  our  trunk  lines,  working  expenses  were  (in 
some  cases)  as  low  as  40  per  cent,  of  revenue, 
and  dividends  reached  10  per  cent.  Each  of 
these  conditions  still  exist  in  certain  cases  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  homogeneous  traffic,  running 
all  trains  at  the  same  speed,  and  all  stopping 
at  the  same  stations,  is  yet  worked  at  or  below 
40  per  cent,  of  gross  income,  and  is  found,  in 
well-known  cases,  to  pay  upwards  of  10  per 
cent,  dividend.  But  the  average  return  on 
capital  of  the  English  railways  is  little  over 
4 per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  as  we  have  shown 
by  unquestionable  figures,  the  co-efficient  of 
working  expenses  increases,  and  the  net  profit 


consequently  declines,  in  close  proportion  to 
the  share  borne  by  the  mineral  traffic  in  the 
production  of  gross  revenue. 

If  the  shareholders  of  the  lines  which  are 
undergoing  a marked  and  steady  decline  in 
their  net  profits,  a decline  explained  and  anti- 
cipated in  the  evidence  before  tbe  Select 
Committee  on  Canals,  in  1883  (see  pp.  232, 
233,  236,  and  245  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report),  are  contented  to  see  their  property 
steadily  decline,  while  that  of  their  neighbours, 
who  avoid  unprofitable  traffic,  increases  or  at 
least  remains  stationary,— they  are,  of  coipe, 
their  own  masters  in  the  matter.  But  it  is 
weU  that  the  facts  should  be  put  before  them. 
And  it  may  be  stated,  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  any  misfortunes  that,  even 
if  they  do  not  directly  spriog  from,  yet  ac- 
company, neglect  of  the  time-honoured  canons 
of  business,  are  apt  to  attract  blame  rather 
than  sympathy  when  they  can  no  longer  be 
concealed.  That  the  carrying  value  of  one 
set  of  lines  should  decline  by  from  20  to  40 
per  cent,  while  that  of  another  set  of  l^es  is 
substantially  uninjured,  is  a fact  of  unmistake- 
able  import  It  is  hardly  credible  that,  m a 
people  which  used  to  be  so  eminently  com- 
posed of  men  of  business,  this  should  go  on 
year  after  year  without  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  the  losers  to  investigate 
the  subject  thoroughly.  So  long  as  the  ques- 
tion is  regarded  only  in  the  block, — so  long  m 
people  only  speak  of  the  gross  traffic  of  the 
railways  of  a country, — it  is  easy  to  throw 
the  blame  of  declining  dividends  on  uncon- 
trollable causes.  It  is  not,  however,  matter 
of  opinion,  but  of  fact,  tbat^  those  rail- 
ways which  carry  in  large  quantities  a descrip- 
tion of  traffic  that  can  be  far_  more  cheaply 
carried  by  water,  and  that  is  carried  by 
water  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and,  as 
a rule,  wherever, — out  of  England, — water 
carriage  is  available,  show  a declining  pro- 
sperity, while  those  railways  that  are  nearly 
free  from  such  traffic  show  a stable  or  an  in- 
creasing prosperity.  This  has  been  long  since 
brought  before  public  attention,  to  the  ad- 
vantage, no  doubt,  of  those  persons  who  seek 
rather  permanence  of  investment  than  specu- 
lative profit.  In  the  last  six  months  the 
movement  has  assumed  more  rapidity  than 
heretofore.  The  fall  of  ^ per  cent,  in  the 
London  and  North-Western  dividend,  and  of 
U per  cent,  in  the  North-Eastern  dividend, 
while  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  South-Ec^tem 
dividends  rise  by  ^ per  cent,  each,  is  an 
arg^tm€ntum  ad  crumeiiam.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  neglected,  and  the  advice  of  those  who  call 
attention  to  it  may  be  despised,  but  the  facts 
which  we  have  cited, — and  there  is  an  ample 
store  of  them,— are  such  as  to  render  it  highly 
probable  that  the  argument  will  continue  to  be 
urged  by  the  disagreeable  advocacy  of  shrinkmg 
dividends  until  the  matter  is  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, whether  as  a mechanical  question  or 
as  a question  of  account. 


NOTES. 

■jN  the  House  of  Commons  on  Jlon- 
day  last  Mr.  Gent  Davis  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  if 
I he  would  reconsider  the  matter 
of  the  proposed  flights  of  steps  which  were 
to  be  intruded  into  Westminster  HaU  in  con- 
nexion with  the  so-called  “ Restoration  ” of  the 
Hall  by  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Plunket’s  reply 
was  evidently  in  reality  dictated  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son, and  we  can  only  describe  it  as  exceed- 
ingly misleading.  The  substance  of  it  was 
that  the  proposed  stairs  merely  replaced  stairs 
which  had  always  existed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. This  is  not  the  fact,  and  it  is  a very 
disingenuous  statement.  Capon’s  plan  shows 
two  symmetrically-arranged  straight  staircases 
at  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  on  each  side  of 
the  doorway,  and  apparently  concealed  by 
screen  walls.  This  is  quite  a different  thing 
from  shouldering  a great  staircase,  with  two 
flights  at  right  angles,  into  the  space  on 
one  side  of  tbe  doorway.  On  the  west 
side  Wren’s  plan  shows  two  very  small 
and  not  noticeable  staircases,  the  date  and 
origin  of  which  there  is  nothing  to  show.  That 
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Mr.  Pearson  has  recognised  the  advisability  of 

paying  some  attention  to  criticism  from  out- 
side appears  to  be  implied  by  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Plunket  that  the  western  staircase  is 
to  project  9 ft.  6 in.  only,  and  not  15  ft.  as 
shown  in  the  officially-published  plan.  This 
is  something  gained,  at  all  events.  Of  course, 
the  real  objection  to  the  whole  thing  is  the 
absurdly  futile  object  for  which  these  large 
staircases  are  to  be  made,  to  get  into  some 
rooms  between  the  buttresses  which  it  is  pre- 
tended are  a restoration,  and  on  which  the 
architect,  by  his  own  admission,  merely  wrote 
“ committee  rooms  ” in  order  to  give  some 
pretext  of  a use  for  them.  It  is,  however,  we 
fear,  useless  to  appeal  to  a Parliament  which 
is  entirely  indifferent  to  architectural  subjects, 
and  is  ready  to  accept  and  to  vote  for  any- 
thing which  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
for  the  time  being  puts  before  it. 


THE  thirty-third  number  of  the  Statistical 
J.  udbsfract  for  the  United  Kingdom,  recently 
issued,  is  an  improvement  on  its  predecessors, 
and  contains  some  information  of  the  highest 
statistical  value.  Among  recent  additions  to 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  which  has  grown 
from  173  pages  for  1883  to  200  pages  for  1885, 
is  a return  of  the  tramways  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  drawn  up  in  the  same  form  as  the 
similar  returns  for  the  railways.  The  aggre- 
gate length  of  these  lines  has  risen  from  158 
miles  in  1876  to  81 L miles  in  1885  ; and  the 
number  of  passengers  accommodated  from  146 
millions  in  1878  to  364  millions  in  1885.  The 
total  capital  has  risen  from  2,186,304?.  in 
1876,  to  11,817,586?.,  .so  that  amile  of  English 
tramways  costs  considerably  more  than  a mile 
of  Amerman  railway.  Working  costs,  for  1885, 
come  to  75  per  cent,  on  gross  receipts,  but  still 
^owa  net  receipt  of  5'41  per  cent,  on  capital 
The  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  return  is 
the  increase  of  the  net  profit  on  capital,  which 
has  risen  from  4-62  in  1883  to  the  above- 
named  figure.  In  1879  the  rate  of  profit  was 
4*85  per  cent.  The  great  defect  in  this  table, 
as  also  in  the  railway  tables  which  precede  it 
IS  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  number 
of  men  employed,  which  it  is  very  desirable  to 
know.  This  information  is  supplied  with 
regard  to  our  registered  shipping.  Exclasive 
of  masters,  198,781  persons  were  employed  in 
our  merchant  navy  in  1885,  which  is  a decline 
from  the  highest  total  reached,  viz.,  203,720  in 
1872.  But  with  the  increase  of  steam  naviga- 
tion the  number  of  hands  required  in  propor- 
tion to  tonnage  is  continually  on  the  decrease. 
In  1871^there  was  one  hand  for  every  28  tons 
of  shipping  ; in  1885  one  hand  worked  37  tons 
of  shipping. 


also  found  a fragment  of  fine  red  ware,  with 
coral-coloured  glaze,  forming  part  of  a bowl, 
ornamented  with  the  figure  of  a wolf-like 
animal.  The  progress  of  these  sewage  works  will 
be  watched  with  great  interest  by  antiquaries, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  various 
levelling  operations  for  the  construction  of 
filter  beds,  numerous  ancient  sites  will  be  met 
with  and  probably  many  Eoman  relics  dis- 
covered. As  the  heath  upon  which  the  works 
are  carried  on  is  now  the  property  of  the  Bury 
Town  Council,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  a 
strict  supervision  will  be  exercised  over  the 
workmen,  and  that  whatever  is  found  will  be 
carefully  preserved. 


ANE  of  the  latest  archmological  finds  has 
^ just  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  the  new  sewerage  works 
^ winch  are  being  carried  out  at  West  Stow 
Heath,  between  four  and  five  miles  from  the 
town.  In  digging  a narrow  tiench  the  work- 
men cut  through  two  pottery  kilns  of  the  late 
itoman  period,  similar  to  those  which  were 
excavated  about  six  years  ago  by  Mr.  Prigg,  a 
well-known  antiquary  of  Bury,  who  believes 
that  Stow  Heath,  now  wild,  remote  common, 
had,  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  occupation,  a 
very  considerable  population,  and  that  it  was 
a suburb  of  the  Roman  station  at  Icklingham. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  centre  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  heath,  known  as 
Wildham,  is  occupied  by  a Saxon  cemetery. 
The  kilns  in  question,  fragments  from  which 
will  shortly  be  placed  in  the  Athenmum 
Museum,  were_  about  5 ft.  in  diameter,  with 
walls  2 ft.  8 in.  in  height,  composed  of  tempered 
clay,  ruddy  from  repeated  firings.  The  one 
was  filled  with  blackened  earth  and  bits  of 
broken  vessels  which  had  been  spoiled  in  the 
ming,  and  had  been  thrown  aside  as  “wastes.” 
Many  of  these  were  elegantly  formed 
globular  vases,  with  handles  in  buff  and  fawn 
coloured  clay.  The  second  kiln  was  more 
dilapidated  than  the  first,  but  contained  more 
interesting  remains,  the  vessels  being  priu- 
cipally  jars  and  saucers,  and  of  a dark  colour, 
leading  to  the  inference  that  it  had  been  used 
as  a “smother  kiln”  for  the  production  of 
jblack  and  slate  coloured  pottery.  There  was  ^ 


MR.  CHA.RLES  W.  HASTINGS  has  edited 
three  little  volumes  which  are  of  value  as 
books  of  reference.  These  are  “Waterworks 
Statistics,”  the  sixth  issue;  “Gas  Works 
Statistics,”  the  eighth  issue  ; and  “ Gas  and 
Water  Companies  Directory,”  the  tenth  issue. 
Of  these,  the  first  gives  particulars  in  the  case 
of  296  towns,  tabulated  under  the  headings  of 
name  of  town,  source  of  supply,  gravitation  or 
pumping,  quantity  raised  per  annum,  assess- 
ment charge,  meter  charge,  price  per  1,000 
gallons,  number  of  meters  in  use,  if  constant 
service,  and  dividend.  The  information  given 
under  the  third  and  fourth  heads,  however,  is 
very  small,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
incidence  of  the  water-rate  on  the  population, 
or  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  ordinary 
supply,  and  of  sale  for  trade  purposes.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  authorities  decline 
to  furnish  this  information  without  the  stimulus 
of  a Parliamentary  order  for  an  annual  return. 
For  the  gas  companies  such  Parliamentary 
returns  are  available,  and  supply  (as  we  showed 
on  June  I9th  last)  tabulated  totals  which  Mr. 
Hastings  does  not  give.  Thus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  twelve  pages  of  foreign  gas-works 
statistics,  more  information  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  _ Parliamentary  return  than  from 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  at  a much  lower  price. 
“The  Gas  and  Water  Companies  Directory” 
tabulates  the  date.  Act  of  Parliament,  capital, 
and  dividends,  of  a large  but  uncounted 
number  of  companies,  the  names  of  principal 
officers,  the  populations,  and  the  distances  from 
London.  But  the  necessity  for  purchasing  three 
books,  at  the  price  of  10s.,  to  obtain  the 
information  of  which  the  greater  part,  viz. 
that  relating  to  the  gas  works,  is  to  be  pur- 
chased from  Messrs.  Hansard  for  Is.  2id  is 
not  to  us  self-evident.  Still  the  books  are 
very  handy. 


details  of  these  buildings  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished ; yet  they  are  very  remarkable.  There 
are  circular  “landing-places,”  staircases, 
ceilings,  corridors,  &c.,  which  struck  me  as 
being  admirable  examples  of  design.  There  is 
also  some  very  pretty  and  ingenious  planning 
and  interesting  construction.  Would  it  not  be 
w'orth  while  for  some  of  the  architectural 
students  to  go  over  to  Dublin,  measure,  and 
make  geometrical  drawings  of  these  buildings, 
or  parts  of  them  ? It  seems  to  me  strange  that 
they  should  have  been  overlooked.  The  detail 
is  much  more  ‘free’  than  our  Classical  work 
here,  and  yet  it  thoroughly  escapes  the  wild- 
ness of  French  or  German  eighteenth-century 
work.  It  is  not  unlike  the  work  of  the 
brothers  Adam,  but  bolder.” 

THE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  resumes 
-L  its  weekly  meetings  this  week,  after  the 
recess.  We  see  from  the  agciida  paper  that  a 
letter  has  been  received  from  the  Home  Office, 
transmitting  copies  of  a letter  from  the  Town 
Clerk  of  London,  and  of  a Report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Port  of 
London,  complaining  of  the  condition  of  the 
Thames  as  affected  by  the  sewage  of  London, 
and  stating  that  “ the  Secretary  of  State 
wishes  to  remind  the  Board  of  the  terms  of 
the  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Board  on 
19th  May  last,  and  hopes  to  learn  at  an  early 
date  that  the  Board  has  adopted  more  effective- 
remedial  measures  than  those  now  employed  ” 
also  asking  what  objection  there  is  to  the 
immediate  setting  in  hand  of  the  treatment 
of  the  liquid  residue  of  the  sewage.  We  share 
the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Matthews,  but  we 
are  not  very  sanguine  of  its  realisation  “ at  an 
early  date.” 


TT  is  to  be  hoped  that  areally  liberal  response 
^ will  be  given  to  the  appeal  of  the  Trustees 
for  the  preservation  of  the  unique  little  church 
of  St.  Lawrence,  at  Bradford-on- Avon,  which 
was  built  by  the  Saxon  Bishop  Aldhelm,  and 
was  alluded  to  by  William  of  IMalmesbury. 
.Probably  Aldhelm’s  original  church  was  of 
wood,  and  although  the  actual  date  of  the 
present  stone  building  is  unknown,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  if  only  for  its  singular 
measurements.  The  nave  is  25  ft.  in  length 
and  as  many  in  height,  being  therefore  of 
unusual  and  almost  disproportionate  loftiness 
while  the  chancel  is  only  13  ft.  in  length,  and 
the  chancel  arch  but  3 ft.  across.  St.  Lawrence 
has  in  its  lifetime  nan-owly  escaped  destruction 
having  been  used  both  as  a school  and  dwelling- 
house  ; but,  fortunately  it  was  saved  from 
degradation  by  the  late  vicar,  who  repaired 
and  replaced  the  altar  in  it,  after  discovering 
the  chancel-arch  and  step  during  the  removal 
of  a stack  of  chimneys.  Though  the  walls  are 
of  great  thickness,  they  have  developed  a con- 
siderable degree  of  insecurity,  which  requires 
careful  looking  to,  having  been  filled  in  with 
conglomerate,  which  has  mouldered  away  in 
the  course  of  ages. 


TT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  narrow 
-L  throttle  at  the  Holborn  end  of  Leather- 
lane  seems  likely  to  be  perpetuated  by  the 
rebuilding  of  the  premises  at  the  junction  o£ 
that  street  with  Holborn  on  their  old  lines, 
instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  to  commence 
the  operation  of  widening  the  thoroughfare. 
Of  couree  the  value  of  the  frontage  to  Holborn 
is  considerable,  but  public  interests  ought  to 
have  prior  consideration  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  improving  street  communication. 
Other  alterations  in  the  neighbourhood  might 
render  Leather-lane  eventually  a thoroughfare 
of  some  importance;  but  the  possibility  of 
this  development  will  be  shut  out  for  a good 
many  years  to  come  by  the  re-erection  as  now 
proceeding. 


A CORRESPONDENT,  well  known  in  the 
architectural  world,  writes  When  I 
was  over  in  Ireland  I was  greatly  struck  by 
tlie  originality  and  beauty  of  the  details  of  the 
Uassical  buildings  in  Dublin.-the  Cmstom 
House,  the  Four  Courts,  the  City  Hall,  the 
Queen  s Inn,  &c.  I do  not  think  that  the 


\ ECHITECTS  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  some  quarters  of  the  land  that 
kind  of  immortality  is  being  conferred  on 
them  which  consists  in  the  application  of 
proper  names  as  the  distinguishing  names  of 
streets.  Going  through  a new  speculating 
builder’s  neighbourhood  the  other  day,  in  the 
outskirts  of  a large  provincial  town,  our  eye 
was  caught  by  “Butterfield-street”  on  the  end 
house  ofa  row  of  “desirable”  two-storied  dwell- 
ings. Any  doubt  whether  this  could  refer  to  the 
eminent  architect  of  that  name  was  dispelled 
on  reading  at  the  next  street-comer  “ Bodley- 
street,”and  on  the  same  property  we  successively 
came  on  AVyatt-street,  Paley-street,  Goldie- 
street,  and  Nesfield-street.  There  may  have 
been  others  which  we  missed  ; as  the  list 
stands,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  particular 
principle  guided  the  selection  ; though  the 
majority  are  among  those  generally  regarded 
as  especially  “ church  architects.”  The  names 
may  have  been  selected  from  those  who  con- 
tributed to  local  architecture.  It  is  a delicate 
compliment,  at  any  rate,  from  a builder  to  the 
architectural  profession,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  eminent  architects  whose  names  are  not  in 
the  list  w’ill  not  feel  jealous.  Their  turn  may 
come. 


QPALDING,  Lincolnshire,  is  ninety-three 
^ _ miles  from  London,  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  The  charge  made  for  the  carriage  of 
two  tons  of  potatoes  and  delivery  at  Spital- 
fields  Market  the  other  day  was  2?.  13s.  4d., 
being  nearly  3id.  per  ton  per  mile,  which  w'as 
123.  3d.  more  than  the  selling  price  of  the 
vegetables.  From  Tonbridge  to  Bath  is  137 
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miles.  The  sum  of  53.  9d.  was  charged  the 
other  day  for  a consignment  of  half  a cwt.  of 
plums  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  Is.  8d.  per  ton  per  mile. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  for  sending 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  Sittingbourne  to 
London  by  water,  and  yet  fruit  is  just  one  of 
those  things  which  can  best  afford  to  pay  for 
speedy  transport.  There  must  be  something 
thoroughly  unsound  in  a system  of  charges 
which  is  thus  prohibitory  of  the  inland  transit 
of  vegetables.  The  same  weight  of  plums 
could  have  been  sent  from  America  for  8d. 
This  comes  of  the  “ policy " of  the  railway 
managers  in  charging  on  every  item  what  they 
think  it  “can  bear”  without  reference  to 
either  cost  of  carriage  or  convenience  of  home 
products.  Such  a policy  means  inevitable 
disaster. 


THE  TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  ROMANS.* 

Spain  is  a country  possessing  a great  many 
remains  of  Roman  times  which  would  very 
amply  repay  an  investigator  on  the  spot,  and 
their  importance  would  justify  the  publication 
of  an  extended  description.  There  are  many 
triumphal  arches  still  remaining,  mostly  of  plain 
design  and  workmanship,  but  well  deserving 
notice.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  at 
•Coppara  in  Catalonia.  It  is  a quadrangnhir 
building,  having  an  arch  on  each  face,  with 
moulded  architrave,  pilasters,  and  impost. 
There  are  plain  engaged  composite  columns  not 
quite  at  the  angles  of  the  composition,  but  just 
clear  of  them.  These  occur  to  the  front  and 
back  elevations,  the  two  side  fronts  having 
small  pilasters  only.  There  are  large  pedestals 
on  the  ground  level  to  each  of  the  principal 
elevations,  which  once  probably  supported 
statues.  There  is  a very  low  attic  above  the 
main  cornice,  with  two  rows  of  inscriptions. 

The  fine  Roman  bridge  of  Alcantara  has  a 
plain  single  arch  spanning  the  roadway  in  the 
central  pier,  with  plain  impost  and  pilasters, 
bnt  the  whole,  judging  from  Laborde’s 
engraving,  had  been  much  altered  prior  to  the 
Peninsular  wars. 

Another  characteristic  design  is  at  Bara,  also 
in  Catalonia.  The  opening  is  lofty  for  its 
width,  with  a semicircular  arch  springing  from 
moulded  imposts.  There  are  two  fluted 
pilasters  right  and  left,  the  end  ones  being 
returned  to  the  side  elevations.  The  projection 
of  the  pilasters  is  so  small  that  the  entablature 
above  continues  over  them  without  break.  A 
single  line  of  inscriptions  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  otherwise  plain  frieze.  The  order  is 
Corinthian.  The  pilasters  and  jambs  rest  on  a 
plinth  of  stonework  boldly  channelled.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a plain,  and  a Roman  road 
passed  beneath  it. 

Another  monument  of  much  interest  is  the 
arch  at  the  approach  to  the  bridge  of  Martorell, 
near  Montserrat.  The  great  bulk  of  the  bridge 
is  now  of  later  work,  bnt  the  triumphal 
arch  still  stands,  though  in  poor  condition. 
"There  is  iu  the  centre  a plainly- moulded 
arch  springing  from  imposts  and  pilasters, 
while  at  the  angles  are  returned  pilasters, 
fluted,  of  the  Coriuthian  order,  the  entablature 
being  plain  and  simple,  and  there  being  but  a 
blocking  course  above  it  instead  of  an  attic. 
The  composition,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
stands  on  aplinthof  deeply-channelled  masonry, 
but  here  there  is  a moulded  base  iu  addition. 

At  Cabanes,  outside  the  present  city,  are  the 
remains  of  a bold  single  arch,  formed  of  massive 
stones  unmoulded.  At  present  this  striking 
monument  cousists  only  of  the  arch  and  its 
supports,  there  being  two  massive  piers  which 
have  large  moulded  imposts  and  plinths  carried 
around  them. 

The  triumphal  arch  of  Merida,  in  like 
manner,  consists  at  present  but  of  two  arches 
of  massive  stones,  one  parallel  to  the  other, 
and  attached  by  masonry  in  large  blocks, 
there  being  a plainly-moulded  impost  to  the 
outer  arch. 

The  proportiou  of  these  Spanish  arches 
cannot  be  laid  down  to  any  one  rule;  each  has 
been  designed  on  its  own. 

The  number  of  triumphal  arches  in  Africa  is 
large,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  hardly  a 
city  which  was  not  adorned  by  one  or  more. 
Several  of  these  merit  attention  ou  account  of 


* See  pp.  333,  371,  403,  ante. 


the  purity  of  their  designs,  and  from  thei^ 
remaining  in  fairly  good  condition  they  can  ke 
studied  with  additional  advantage.  The  number 
remaining  has  never  yet  been  determined,  and, 
iu  fact,  owing  doubtless  to  the  large  amount  of 
unexplored  country,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
number  is  yet  known.  Several  sites  of  Roman 
cities  appear  hardly  to  have  been  interfered 
with  for  many  centuries ; others  have  been 
covered  with  sand. 

At  Djemilah,  the  ancient  Cuiculum,  the 
Roman  city  appears  never  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Arabs,  and  the  plana  at  least  of 
the  ancient  buildings  remain  as  they  were  left 
by  the  early  inhabitants.  A fine  triumphal 
arch  remains  at  the  entrance  to  the  Forum 
of  the  town,  erected  to  the  glory  of  the 
Emperor  Caracalla,  his  mother  Julia  Domna, 
and  his  father  Septimius  Severus.  The  correct- 
ness of  designating  such  an  arch  as  this,  erected 
away  from  Rome,  by  the  title  of  an  arch  of 
triumph,  is  proved  by  the  inscription  itself  over 
the  principal  opening,  where,  after  giving  at 
length  the  titles  of  the  persons  already  named, 
it  states  that  “ this  arch  of  triumph  has  been 
erected  by  virtue  of  a decree  of  the  decurions.” 
The  design  is  a very  effective  one,  there  being  a 
plainly  - moulded  central  arch,  two  detached 
columns  right  and  left  of  it  (or  rather  indica- 
tions whore  the  columns  bad  been),  and  as 
many  jnlasters ; then,  two  plain  niches  with 
semiciroulai’  heads,  one  on  each  side  with  a 
column  again  at  each  angle.  Enough  of  the  attic, 
with  the  inscription,  remains  to  show  that  the 
proportion  was  probably  very  similar  to  some 
already  noticed.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Due  d'Orleaus,  in  1839,  to  have  this  fine  arch 
taken  down  stone  by  stone  and  transported  to 
Paris,  and  the  order  was  actually  given  by  the 
then  Minister  of  War.  It  is  in  very  shattered 
condition,  and  the  next  earthquake  will  doubt- 
less bring  the  whole  to  the  ground. 

At  Ilammam,  the  ancient  Assura,  is  another 
arch,  of  less  pure,  but  still  of  very  characteristic, 
design.  It  consists  of  a plain  archway,  having 
engaged  columns  which  support  an  architrave 
and  pediment,  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
composition,  which  terminates  by  larger 
columns  at  the  angles,  which  have  carried  the 
main  cornice.  Above  is  an  attic,  now  much 
ruined. 

At  Mokthar  is  another  arch,  built  of  massive 
materials,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  highly 
elaborate  ornaments.  Thei'e  is  a central  semi- 
circular arch,  and  there  were  two  niches  left 
and  right.  It  is  apparent  that  the  arch  stood 
at  the  approach  to  a bridge  over  a ravine  at  the 
extremity  of  which  it  stands.  The  width  is 
about  45  ft.,  and  the  thickness  12  ft.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  portion  is  ruined.  There 
is  a second  triumphal  arch  among  the  ruins  of 
this  town,  also  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
only  a few  decorations  of  a very  simple  kind. 
There  is  an  inscription,  in  fragmentary  con- 
dition, on  which  Dr.  Davis  read  a dedication  to 
the  Emperor  Trajan. 

There  is  a beautiful  arch  at  Hydra,  in  fairly 
good  preservation,  having  been  partly  cased  in 
later  masonry.  It  has  a plain  unmoulded  semi- 
circular arch,  without  an  ornamental  keystone, 
and  springing  from  a moulded  impost.  This  is 
flanked  by  pilasters  2 ft.  4 in.  in  diameter,  and 
plain  detached  Corinthian  columns.  There  are 
pilasters  just  clear  of  the  extreme  angles,  and 
there  is  an  attic  with  a cornice.  The  sides  are 
quite  plain.  In  general  design  it  is  not  unlike 
the  arch  of  Djemilah,  but  it  does  not  possess 
the  side  niches  which  occur  there.  There  is  a 
very  legible  inscription  on  the  architrave,  with 
a dedication  to  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus 
Pertinax.  The  extreme  width  is  4S  ft.,  the 
thickness  being  12  ft. 

The  arch  at  Tebessa  is  now  the  northern  gate 
of  the  town,  but  it  was  originally  detached, 
with  four  faces,  one  to  each  of  the  font 
cardinal  points,  with  four  columns  to  each.  It  is 
a fine  monument,  built  of  a fine  grained  lime- 
stone, and  appears  to  have  had  the  peculiarity 
of  a small  turret-like  upper  portion,  also  with 
four  columns  over  each  arch.*  There  are 
inscriptions  on  each  architrave,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  erected  by  Cornelius  Egrilianus  in 
honour  of  Severus  and  Julia  Domna. 

At  Staitla  is  another  arch,  about  41  ft.  wide, 
and  11  ft.  G in.  deep.  There  is  a central  arch- 
way, 18  ft.  G in.  wide,  but  tbe  architecture  is  a 
poor  specimen  only  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  name  of  Constantine  the  Great  may  be 

• Mr.  Graham’s  plate  elucidates  this  peculiar  feature. 
The  enclosure  contained  a sculptured  figure,  and  was 
surmounted  bj  a square  cornice. 


read  on  the  facade.  A paved  street  still  runs 
up  to  some  ruined  temples,  the  street  having 
been  flanked  by  pilasters ; and  entrance  is 
given  into  the  square  in  which  the  temples 
stand,  by  another  arch,  which  appears  also  to 
have  been  a triumphal  arch,  having  a wide 
semicircular  central  opening,  and  two  smaller 
lateral  arches ; the  whole  design  being  in 
excellent  proportion  and  of  the  Corinthian 
order. 

The  Arch  of  Zana  is  a thin  structure  formed 
of  a fine  semicircular  moulded  arch  springing 
from  a bold  pilaster,  with  a carved  cap  ou  each 
side.  There  is  a somewhat  stunted  Corinthian 
column  on  each  side,  unfluted,  around  which  ther 
entablature  breaks.  The  frieze  is  pulvinated. 
The  composition  terminates  by  a width  of  wall 
Guriace  beyond  the  columns,  aronnd  which  the 
entablature  returns.  Only  a few  stones  remain 
of  the  attic.  The  arch  stands  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a ruined  waste. 

The  Arch  of  Lambessa,  believed  by  Mr. 
Graham  to  he  the  Hall  of  the  Prietorinm,  is  so 
much  like  a triumphal  arch  that  it  is  included  in 
this  list.  It  is  a large  square  building,  perhaps 
the  largest  arch  iu  Africa,  formerly  very  much 
buried.  There  are  three  arches  on  each  face, 
one  large  and  two  of  smaller  size,  with  a central 
arched  opening  over  the  central  one.  Small 
plain  Corinthian  striplike  pilasters  divide  the 
arches  from  each  other,  and  stand  in  tiers  over 
each  other,  there  being  a small  plain  entablature 
above  the  ground -floor  arches.  That  above, 
terminating  the  composition,  is  very  much 
ruined,  only  the  architrave  and  a few  stones  of 
tbe  frieze  remaining.  This  monument  is  built 
of  rather  moderate-sized  stones,  well  put  to- 
gether. 

At  Sidy  Abd  Etabas  is  another  monument, 
stated  by  Shaw  to  be  a beautiful  triumphal 
arch.  At  Tripoli  is  another,  apparently  a 
quadrilateral  structure  ; but  it  is  probable 
that  the  notices  of  the  monuments  already 
referred  to  in  the  old  province  of  Numidia 
alone  will  be  considered  sufficient  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  great  number  existing  in  this  but 
little  explored  country,  and  to  show  that  it  has 
possessed  more  than  the  wild  beasts  and  the 
Numidian  marble  which  Pliny  believed  were  its 
only  remarkable  productions.* 

In  the  provinces  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  so 
rich  in  remains  of  the  ancient  Romans,  are  some 
arches  which  demand  our  notice.  The  foremost 
place  must  be  given  to  the  beautiful  arch  at 
Pola  (illustrated),  a monument  which  from  its 
extreme  elegance  has  attracted  many  an  artist 
to  its  remote  position.  Not  only  did  it  canse  the 
continuatora  of  Stuart  and  Revett’s  “Antiquities 
of  Athens”  to  make  a long  detour  to  include  it 
in  their  work,  bnt  it  forms  the  subject  of  some 
of  the  best  plates  in  Alison’s  monograph  of 
Pola.  Many  of  the  plates  in  Joseph  Lavallee’a 
“ Voyage  pittoresqne  de  ITstrie  et  Dalmatie” 
are  also  devoted  to  its  illustration,  while  there 
are  several  other  foreign  descriptions.  There 
is  a central  arch  with  moulded  architrave,  no 
keystone.  The  pilasters  supporting  the  arch 
are  carved  all  over  their  surface  with  elegant 
foliage.  Two  fluted  Corinthian  columns  stand 
on  either  side  of  the  arch,  the  entablature  break- 
ing around  them.  Tbe  frieze  is  enriched  over 
the  columns,  but  plain  in  the  centre  part  of  the 
inscription.  There  is  a well-developed  attic 
already  alluded  to,  projecting  equally  over  the 
columns  and  with  a central  projection  over  the 
centre  of  the  arch,  there  being  portions  of  in- 
scriptions on  the  piers,  &c.  The  soffit  is  covered 
with  diamond  panels  and  decoration.  The 
names  of  Sergius  Lepidns  and  of  other  mombers 
of  the  same  family  occur,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  this  arch  was  a tribute  of  affection  by  a 
wife  to  her  husband’s  memory.  The  town  side 
of  the  arch  is  free  of  buildings,  but  the  opposite 
one  is  encased  within  the  more  modern  walls  of 
enclosure,  and  it  now  forms  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  town.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  a title  equally  given  to  the  Roman 
gate  of  the  Palace  of  Spalatro,  to  the  old  gate 
in  the  town  walls  of  Frejus  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  some  others. 


* It  will  be  remembered  that  two  exceedingly  in  terestinff 
papers  on  ” Remains  of  the  Roman  Occupation  of  North 
Africa  " hare  been  read  within  the  last  two  years  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Graham,  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  (See  “Transactions’'  of  the  Institute;  and 
the  Suilder,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  741,  and  toI.  1.,  p,  741).  The 
fine  arch  at  Timegad  is  sliowa  in  the  Institute's  “Transac- 
tions,'' Tol.  i,,  new  series,  as  at  present  and  as  restored. 
It  has  a central  arch  and  two  side  arches.  Tbere  are 
square  panels  for  statuary  above  the  latter,  and  the  main 
cornice,  which  was  horizontal  above  tbe  main  arcb,  has 
curved  pediments  over  the  panels,  a design  not  previou 
noticed  in  any  of  the  arches  referred  toby  ns. 
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In  tte  neigliboariDg  town  of  Zara  is  a little- 
known  triumphal  arch  removed  from  the  ruined 
city  of  Nona  and  rebuilt  to  form  one  of  the 
town  gates,  being  known  as  that  of  St.  Grin- 
joun.  The  inscription  states  that  it  was  erected 
by  Melia  Anniana  to  the  memory  of  her  husband, 
Lmpicius  Bassus,  originally  in  some  public 
place  or  market,  the  word  “ emporium  ” occur- 
ring m the  inscription.  It  consists  of  a central 
opening,  spanned  by  a semicircular  arch  with  a 
moulded  architrave,  no  keystone,  flanked  by  a 
plain  Corinthian  pilaster  on  each  side.  The 
entab]atnro_  is  well  proportioned,  of  excellent 
workmanship,  the  inscription  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  frieze  in  two  lines. 

No  attempt  at  restoration  has  been  made, 
and  only  the  upper  portion  of  the  arch  has  been 
rebuilt,  the  result  being  that  the  pilasters  pro- . 
]ect  bodily  at  the  line  of  the  springing  of  the 
arch,  and  do  not  go  down  to  the  ground. 

The  eastern  provinces  of  the  Eoman  Empire 
do  not  appear,  judging  by  what  we  know  at 
present  from  existing  remains,  to  have  had  a 
great  many  arches  of  the  description  under 
review.  There  is  a good  arch  at  Salonica, 
but  the  remains  of  the  old  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  many  other  districts,  are  so  little 
explored^  and  so  covered  over  with  earth, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  discoveries 
may  not  be  made  eventually.  There  is  a gate- 
way at  Ephesus  which  probably  was  atrium- 
phal  arch,  although  forming  a part  of  the 
entrance  walls.  The  arches  of  Palmyra  do  not 
call  for  reference  here,  since  their  description 
would  have  to  be  a portion  of  that  of  their 
magnificent  colonnades.  In  the  rock-hewn  city 
of  Petra  is  an  arch  of  moderate  size,  of  Roman 
date,  built  up  and  not  excavated.  It  is  greatly 
ruined,  but  sufficient  remains  to  show  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a central  semicircular  archway,  flanked 
by  pilasters,  having  the  peculiarity  of  their 
faces  being  divided  into  square  panels  of  small 
size,  and  filled  in  with  carving. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  arches  existing 
IS  the  well-bnoi,vnarchof  Hadrian  or  of  Theseus 
at  Athens  (illustrated),  and  with  the  notice  of 
this  monument  we  will  close. 

A.  semicircular  arch,  springing  from  a large 
capital  to  the  pilasters  supporting  it  occupies 
the  central  position.  There  is  a mass  of  walling 
each  block  being  neatly  channelled  left  and 
right,  terminating  in  large  solid  pilasters  formed 
of  largo  stones.  No  cement  or  mortar  is  used 
the  stones  being  laid  dry.  The  thickness  not 
being  great,  the  pilaster  extends  from  front  to 
back,  there  being  a large  capital  and  a bold 
entablature,  the  latter  broken  around  the 
pilasters.  There  were  Corinthian  columns  left 
and  right  of  the  arch,  but  they  have  disappeared. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  design  is  the  unique 
upper  stage.  ^ This  consists  of  a pediraented 
window  opening,  so  to  speak,  supported  by 
fluted  Corinthian  columns.  Right  and  left  of 
this  is  another  square  opening,  of  less  thickness, 
the  entablature  forming  its  top  being  supported 
on  slender  panelled  pilasters.  The  composition 
at  present  ends  with  these,  the  width  of  the 
upper  stage  being  much  less  than  the  lower 
one.  The  whole  is  of  Pentelic  marble.  It 
seems  to  be  a remarkable  circumstance  that  so 
many  revolutions  should  have  occurred,  aud 
that  more  than  eighteen  centuries  should  have 
passed  away  leaving  this  fragile  monument  still 
standing. 


LINCOLN’S  INN-FIELDS  : THE  STORY  OF 
A WALL. 

The  recent  destruction  of  two  very  old 
houses,  together  with  the  partial  demolition  of 
another,  their  next  adjoining  neighbour,  in 
Great  Turnstile,  High  Holborn,  reminds  us  that 
an  important  chapter  still  remains  to  be  written 
m the  history  of  London.  The  circumstances 
indeed  of  their  original  erection  are  so  little 
known  that  a brief  sketch  may  be  appositely 
^ven  of  the  less  familiar  facts  that  concern 
their  site  and  its  surroundings.  Standing  at 
the  bay  window  on  the  second  floor  of  Sir 
John  Soane’s  house,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn.fields,  a 
prospect  opens  before  us  which,  for  the  measure 
of  diversity  of  its  architectural  and  historical 
interest,  is  quite  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  area,  of  equal  extent,  in  all  the  town. 
Immediately  below  we  see  the  handiwork  of 
inigo  Jones,  of  Winde,  of  Kent,  and  of  Barry. 
On  the  left  arise  Jones’s  one  achievement  in  the 
Gothic  mood,  environed  by  nobler  buildings 
Hardwick,  aud  Scott.  Members 
ot  the  Inn  are  drilling  on  the  very  spot  wherein 

their  predecessors  had  been  repeatedly  forbidden 


under  strictest  penalty  to  bear  their  hows  bent, 

or  to  hunt  the  rabbits  with  dart  or  arrow, 

the  Coneygarth  or  garden  which  in  the  twelhh 
century  William  Cotterell  gave  to  St.  Giles’s 
Hospital  in  frankalmoign,  and  which  a hundred 
years_  later  was  held  of  St.  Giles’s  by  the 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Others 
play  at  lawn-tennis  in  an  enclosure, — no  longer 
a jockey’s  training  ground,  and  more  jealously 
preserved  than  when  Gay  wrote  his  “Trivia,” 
—over  which  Sadler  had  gasconaded  with  the 
purse  and  Great  Seal  he  had  stolen  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Finch’s  house  in  Great  Queen- 
street  j where  Babington  was  executed ; and 
William  Viscount  Russell  triumphed,  as  Burnet 
tells  us,  over  death.  The  history  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years  could  be  filled  into  the 
space  that  lies  between  the  angle  towers  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell’s  gate-house  of  Lincoln’s-Iun 
and  the  fliche  of  Street’s  great  hall  at  the 
Courts  of  Justice.  Regarding,  then,  the  wide 
interval  between  Stone  Buildings  and  Ancaster 
House,  we  may  not  unreasonably  ask  how  did  it 
come  about  that  we  have  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  varied  buildings  which  go  to  form 
Lincoln’s-Inn  ? Why  has  the  fourth  or  eastern 
side  of  the  Fields  never  been  completed  ? 

In  tho  month  of  September,  1613,  the  County 
Justices  received  a letter  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  restraining  certain  proposed 
bnildings  in  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields.  The  letter 
appears  to  have  originated  in  an  alarm  taken  by 
the  students  at  “ an  intent  to  convert  the  whole 
field  into  new  buildings,  contrary  to  liis 
Majesty’s  Proclamation,  and  all  other  public 
order8_  taken  in  that  behalf,  and  to  the  great 
pestering  and  annoyance  of  the  Society.”*  The 
interposition  succeeded ; for  in  respect  of  a 
specific  encroachment  contemplated  by  “a  man 
of  ^speciall  quality,  and  much  regarded  by  us 
all,”  we  find  them  in  October  following  writing 
to  their  good  Lordships  “ It  may  please  your 
Lordships  to  be  advertised  that  in  our  absence 
this  long  vacation,  upon  attempt  of  buildings 
by  the  said  Sir  * * * * the  whole  Socyety,  both 
of  the  barre  and  under  (then  in  town),  made 
humble  petition  to  your  Lordships  ....  for  the 
restraynte  thereof,  whereupon  it  pleased  your 
Lordships  to  give  strickt  order  for  restraynte 
thereof  accordingly.”  But  not  more  than  five 
years  have  passed  when  a special  commission 
is  directed  co  Lord  Verulara,  Inigo  Jones,  “et 
aliis,  pro  supervisione  campornra  vocatorum 
Lincolnes  Inn  Feilds.”  The  Commission  sets 
forth  the  king’s  no  small  contentment  that 
within  these  sixteen  years  of  his  reign  more 
public  works  near  and  about  his  City  of  London 
have  been  undertaken  and  finished  than  in  ages 
heretofore.  Then  reference  is  made  to  the 
Fields  as  being  situate  in  a place  much  planted 
round  about  with  dwellings  and  lodgings  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  as  well  as  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  or  others,  which  if  they  were 
reduced  into  fair  and  goodly  walks,  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  ornament  to  the  City,  pleasure 
and  freshness  for  the  health  and  recreation  of 
the  inhabitants  thereabouts,  and  for  the  sight 
and  ^ delight  of  ambassadors  and  strangers 
coming  to  our  Court  aud  City,  and  a memorable 
work  of  our  time  to  all  posterity.  These, 
though,  are  deformed  by  sundry  cottages 
and  mean  buildings,  with  other  encroach- 
ments and  nuisances.  It  goes  on  to 
authorise  tho  Commissioners, — the  Earls  of 
Worcester,  Arundel,  and  Pembroke  amongst 
them,  — to  frame  and  reduce  the  Fields, 
both  for  sweetness,  uniformity,  and  comeliness, 
into  such  walks,  partitions,  or  other  plots,  and 
in  such  fashion,  both  for  public  health  and 
pleasure,  as  Inigo  Jones  shall,  with  the 
sovereign’s  approval,  design.  Thus  empowered, 
that  architect  begins  along  the  western  side, 
for  long  afterwards  known  as  West  or  Arch 
Row,  and  from  its  southern  corner, — close  to 
a traditionary  relic  of  tho  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth’s dairy-house, the  soUdisant  Old  Curiosity 
Shop.f  There,  just  southwards  of  Portsmouth- 
place,  and  screened  by  the  covered  entrance 
into  Lincoln  s Inn-fields  Chambers,  may  to  this 
day  be  found  one  of  his  houses  in  its  pristine 
state,  marked  with  the  Rose  and  Lily  Queen’s 
devices,  and  undefaced  by  the  all-obliterating 
stucco  of  a later  age.  One  of  the  earliest 
views  of  Arch-row  is  on  the  reverse  of  a silver 
medal,  by  G.  Bower,  struck  to  commemorate 
the  destruction,  1688,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  in  London.  The  Sardinian  chapel 
(Dukc-street)  was  sacked  on  December  lOch, 
1688.  Lindsey  or  Ancaster  House,  Nos.  59-60, 


* Bee  Dugdale’a  “ Origines  Juridicales." 
t vide  the  Bxtilder,  January,  1884. 


plastered  over,  and  its  younger  neighbour, 
Nos.  57-58,  are,  be  it  noted,  of  stone. 

In  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reigu  the 
olay_  embankment  that  separated  the  Iim 
precincts  from  tho  Fields  was  ordered  to 
be  replaced  with  one  of  brick,  having  gates 
therein  ; the  walk  beneath  the  trees  in  Coney- 
garth  had  been  laid  out  in  the  preceding 
reign.  It  is  important  to  state  that  at  this 
time  tho  ground  which  is  covered  by  the 
now  square  consisted  of  two  fields,  respec- 
tively termed  Purse-field  and  Cop,  or  Cup, 
Field.  Purse-field  lay  to  the  west ; Cop-field 
eastwards,  abutting  against  the  wall.  These 
were  probably  separated  by  the  pathway  that 
passed  from  Great  Turnstile  to  Duke  (now 
Sardinia)  street.  The  open  ground  beyond, 
stretching  to  the  Yia  de  Aldwych  (since  Drury- 
lane)  and  St.  Giles’s  pound,  at  the  top  of 
Elde-street  (Crown-street),  clearly  appears  iu 
Aggas’s  view,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
surveyed  circa  1560.  Iu  1639  the  Society  are 
again  in  arms ; ono  William  Newton  being  the 
offender.  They  present  petitions  to  the  king 
and  the  queen,  praying  that  notice  be  taken  of 
Newton’s  project  to  erect  a great  building  in  the 
Fields,  and  that  he  be  commanded  not  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  in  the  said  attempt,  there 
being  as  yet  no  foundation  of  any  building  by 
him  laid.  They  urge  how  they  would  thus  lose 
the  fresh  and  open  air  which  they  then  enjoy  on 
that  (the  western)  side  of  their  house ; that 
sundry  inconveniences  would  inevitably  arise 
especially  in  times  of  infection,  to  the  great 
discouragement  of  the  petitioners,  disquieting 
of  their  study,  and  disheartening  of  others  t. 
be  hereafter  admitted  into  their  Society.  The 
consideration  of  Newton’s  case  is  referred  to 
Sir  John  Finch,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  In  1641  the  House  of  Commons  order, 
upon  the  benchers’  petition,  stay  to  be  made  of 
any  further  building  in  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields 
and  in  1642  a Committee  of  the  House  is 
appointed  to  certify  to  the  Bench  upon  a 
counter  petition  by  Newton.  Failing  in  his 
suit,  he  ultimately  has  to  content  himself  with 
building  operations  at  the  north-western  angle- 
of  the  Fields,  namely,  the  modern  Gate- street, 
towards  Little  Turnstile.  This  was  originally 
N ewton’s-buildings;  westwards  is  still  a Newton- 
street,  leading  from  High  Holborn,  Nos.  20G-7, 
to  Charles  and  Parker  streets.  A petition  is 
addressed  to  Parliament,  1656,  by  ratepayers  of 
the  parishes  lying  round  about  the  Fields,  com- 
plaining of  the  untoward  state  thereof.  Their 
condition,  together  with  the  character  of  their 
frequenters  (whoso  evil  repute  would  seem  to 
have  been  revived  of  late),  formed  a frequent 
topic  for  raillery  and  aniraadversiou  with  our 
dramatists  and  other  writers.  Rufflera  and 
Mumpers  (or  shamming  cripples),  ever  ready 
to  enforce  charity  with  free  use  of  their 
crutches ; footpads,  bowlers,  wrestlers,  horse- 
copers,  beggars,  gamins,— all  contributed  to 
confer  notoriety  upon  a district  which  the 
orderly  and  better-disposed  found  it  profit  to 
shun.  The  petitioners'  remonstrance  extended 
to  the  Fyekett’s,  Purse,  and  Cup  fields.  One 
remedy  suggested  itself,— to  resume  the  plan 
projected  by  Inigo  Jones.  Thus  in  the  next 
year  wo  find  those  persona  who  had  interest  in 
the  Cup-fields  inheritance  agreeing  to  con- 
struct a continuance  of  the  range  of  southern 
buildings  (Portugal-row)  eastwards,  towards 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Wall;  and  to  make  another 
range  (Holborn-row),  along  the  northern  side, 
from  the  then newly-erectedNewton’s-buildinga 
(Gate -street)  to  the  present  Newman's -row, 
at  the  end  of  Great  Turnstile  and  Garden- 
place.  The  Society  were  favourable  to  the 
scheme,  provided  that  the  central  space  was 
left  open  aud  duly  laid  out,  aud  no  interference 
made  with  their  easement  of  the  wall.  There- 
upon covenants  were  entered  into  for  erecting 
the  two  ranges  of  buildings  in  commensurate 
proportions  as  to  “ front,  height,  breadth,  and 
beauty  with  the  Row  called  Portugal-row,  or  in 
a more  firm  and  beautiful  manner”;  and  for 
the  levelliug,  planing,  and  planting  of  tho  inner 
space,  &e.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  “ for 
the  future  no  buildings  other  than  the  said 
two  ranges  should  bo  erected  upon  the  said 
field.”  Moreover,  the  inheritors  covenanted 
to  set  up  in  the  middle  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
wall,  a large  pair  of  gates,  and  stairs  of  free- 
stone, baviug  a fair  and  easy  descent  out  of 
the  Society’s  walks  into  tho  said  field  for  the 
use  aud  convenience  of  the  students.  They 
also  convey  to  the  Benchers  the  residue  of 
Cup  Field,  upon  trust,  nevertheless  that  the 
Benchers  should  for  their  part  execute  to  them 
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Stow,  in  speaking  of  London  Bridge,  again 
refers  to  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  stating 
that  it  was  originally  built  out  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  ferry,  and  that  the  priests  built 
a timber  bridge  there,  which  was  burned  in 
113G,  but  was  repaired  and  newly  made  of  timber 
in  1163.  However  that  may  be,  the  bridge  of 
stone  that  stood  till  the  bnilding  of  the  present 
structure  was  begun  about  the  year  1176,  and 
was  some  thirty-three  years  in  bnilding.  How 
well  it  was  built  was  practically  tested  by  those 
who  had  the  pulling  of  it  to  pieces. 


' parish  i 
Ttly  mad 


and  was  subseq^uently  made  the  south  aisle  of 
the  priory  church,  as  it  now  is.  In  1273  Walter, 
archbishop  of  York,  granted  thirty  days’  indul- 
gence to  all  who  should  contribute  to  the  fabric 
of  the  church.  This  house  was  again  burned, 
or,  at  least,  much  damaged  by  fire  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  and  was  rebuilt  in  that  of  the 
succeeding  reign,  when  Gower,  the  poet,  is 
stated  to  have  been  a large  benefactor.”  This 
is  the  account  given  in  Dugdale,  and  Stow  is 
not  content  with  merely  giving  the  name  of 


Fig.  1. — Tomb  r>/  Gower. 


Fig.  3. — Tumb  and  IFooden  Effigy. 


Fij.  -1. — Monument  to  Bishop  Andreice^j. 


a lease  for  900  years  under  a small  yearly  rent, 
but  with  a covenant  against  the  constructing 
any  new  buildings.  In  1674  the  Lincoln’s  Inn 
wall  is  raised,  the  garden  enlarged,  and  beau- 
tified with  the  terrace  walk  along  the  wall. 
The  “large  pair  of  gates  and  stairs  of  free- 
stone ” are  now  represented,  we  take  it,  by  the 
private  wickot  immediately  north  of  Hardwick’s 
Library  and  Hall  (1813-5),  but  the  steps  have 
disappeared,  for  the  entrance  is  level  with  the 
road  and  garden  within.  According  to  the 
volume  “New  Remarks  of  London,  &c., 
collected  by  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks : ” 
1732,  “the  terras-walk  in  Lincoln’s-! nn- 
Gardens,  and  the  chambers  at  the  north  end  of 
Searl-square  (New-square)  in  that  Inn,”  stand 
within  the  bounds  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields 
parish.  On  the  front  and  back  of  No.  11  of  these 
chambers  are  fixed  the  two  boundary  marks  of 
that  parish  and  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  Nearly 
all  of  New-square,*  — antiquS  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Little  Fields,  or  Fyckett’s  Field,  is  included  in 
the  latter  parish. 

In  Speede’s  Survey  of  1720,  and  in  R.  Wilkin- 
son’s Map  of  1799,  the  whole  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  Lincoln’s-Inn  square  is  marked  as 
Newniau’s-row,  so  named  from  its  builder, 
temp.  Charles  II.  This  had  been  previously 
known  as  Holbom-row,  vide  the  “ New 
Remarks”  cited  above;  whilst  it  would  seem 
to  have  resumed,  for  a while,  its  earlier 
designation  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  since  we  find  “ Holbourn-row  ” in 
Baldwin’s  “ New  Complete  Gnide”  of  1771-5, 
and  elsewhere.  Four  iron  posts  by  Garden-place 
render  duty  for  the  ancient  turning-stile  that 
passed  foot-passengers  from  Newman’s -row 
into  High  Holborn.  That  alley  had  formerly  good 
renown  for  its  milliners’  and  sempsters’  shops. 
Cartwright,  the  actor,  who  gave  a valuable 
collection  of  plays  and  pictures  to  Dulwich 
College,  kept  a shop  here  some  two  hundred 
years  since,  for  the  sale  of  Welsh  flannels,  friezes, 
and  similar  commodities,  teste  John  Bagforcl, 
•the  well-known  antiquary ; and  here  Eagford 
himself  started  in  business,  but  with  no  success 
on  either  venture,  as  shoeruak-r  and  then  as 
bookseller. 

Of  the  three  houses  to  which  we  refer, 
No.  17  in  the  court,  and  No.  283,  High  Holborn, 
have  been  lately  pulled  down,  whilst  No.  16  (iu 
the  court)  has  been  made  more  secure  with 
new  foundations  and  the  removal  of  its  second 
and  third  floors.  The  group  claimed  to  form 
part  of  the  Whetstone  Manor,  or  Park,  House, 
and  in  age,  at  least,  confirmed  this  tradition. 
The  walls  were  bulged  and  hollowed,  the  floors 
much  out  of  level,  and  the  side  beams  more  or 
less  out  of  truth.  In  one  window  of  No.  16 
remains  of  the  original  wooden  rauUions  were 
discovered.  The  house  had  at  one  time  a return 
front  southwards.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.A., 
the  District  Surveyor,  took  a scale  drawing  of 
one  of  the  two  wooden  chimney-pieces, — 5 ft.  by 
7 ft.  6 in., — carved  iu  early  Jacobean  style,  and 
of  good  workmanship.  We  read  in  Cunningham 
that  one  William  Whetstone  was  a vestryman 
of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  the  times  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  the  Protectorate.  His  name 
survives  in  a thoroughfare  between  High 
Holborn  and  the  Fields  whose  infamous  annals 
are  familiar  to  us  in  the  works  of  Butler, 
Ghadwell,  Dryden,  and  Lee. 


NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  IN  “ST.  MARY 
OVERIE,”  SOUTHWARK. 

Stow  in  his  Survey,  speaking  of  the  priory 
church  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  now  St.  Saviour, 
says,  “East  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s 
house,  directly  over  against  it,  staudeth  a fair 
church  called  St.  M-iry  over  the  liie,  or  Ovenj, 
that  is,  over  the  water.  This  church,  or  some 
other  iu  place  thereof,  was  (of  old  time  long 
before  the  Conquest)  an  house  of  Sisters 
founded  by  a maiden  named  Mary.  Unto  the 
which  house  and  Sisters  she  left  (as  was  left 
her  by  her  parents)  the  oversight  and  profits 
of  a cross  ferry  or  traverse  ferry  over  the 
Thames ; there  kept  before  any  bridge  was 
built.  This  house  of  Sisters  was  after,  by 
Swithin,  a noble  lady,  converted  into  a college 
of  priests,  who  in  place  of  the  ferry,  builded  a 
bridge  of  timber  and  from  time  to  time  kept  the 
same  in  good  reparations.  But  lastly  the  same 
bridge  was  builded  of  stone,  and  then  in  the 
year  1106  was  this  church  again  founded  for 
Canons  Regular.” 

• Serle-coort,  alia*  New-eqaare,  was  completed  about 
1690. 


That  the  church  was  linked  to  the  fortnues 
of  tho  bridge  or  ferry  there  is  little  doubt, 
though  iu  Dugdale’s  “ Monasticon  ” the  story 
which  Stow  gave  on  the  authority  of  Linshed, 
tho  last  prior,  is  denied.  The  priory  was 
burned  about  the  year  1207  (it  is  given  1213  in 
Dngclale,  when  the  larger  part  of  Southwark 
was  consumed).  “ The  Priory  was  rebuilt  not 
many  years  after  by  the  munificence  of  Peter 
de  Rnpibus,  bishop  of  Winchester,  so  made  in 
1205,  who  also  erected  a spacious  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  which  after- 


Gower  as  a benefactor,  but  goes  on  to  say  ; 
“John  Gower,  a learned  gentleman  and  famous 
poet  (but  no  knighc  as  some  have  mistaken  it), 
was  then  an  especial  benefactor  to  that  work, 
and  was  there  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the 
said  church,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  where  he 
founded  a chantry.  He  lieth  under  a tomb  of 
stone,  'with  his  image  also  of  stone  being  over 
him.  The  hair  of  bis  head  aubnrne,  long  to  his 
shoulders,  but  curling  up,  and  a small  forked 
beard,  and  on  his  head  a chaplet,  like  a coronet 
of  four  rosea,  an  habit  of  purple,  damasked, 
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down  to  his  feet,  a collar  of  esses  of  gold  about 

his  neck,  under  bis  head  the  likeness  of  three 
books,  the  first  named  ‘ Speculum  ireditantis,’ 
written  in  French;  the  second  ‘Vox  Clamantis,’ 
penned  in  Latine ; the  third,  ‘Confessio 
Amautis,’  written  in  English,  and  this  last 
is  printed.  ‘Vox  Clamantis’  with  his 
‘Cronica  Tripartita’  and  others,  both  in 
Latine  and  French,  never  printed,  I have  and 
doe  possess,  but  'Speculum  Meditantis’  I 
never  saw,  though  heard  thereof  to  be  in 
Kent.  Beside  on  the  wall  where  he  lyeth 
there  wore  painted  three  virgins  crowned,  one 
of  the  which  was  named  Charitie,  holding  the 
device  : — 

' En  toy  qui  es  Fitz  dc  Dieu  le  Pfere, 

Savue  8oit,  qui  gist  sours  ces  Pierre.’ 

The  second  writing,  Mercie,  with  this 
device  : — 

‘ 0 bone  Jesu,  fait  tu  mercy 
A r«me,  diint  le  corps  gist  ici.' 

The  third  writing,  Pitie,  with  this  device,— 

‘ Pour  (a  pito,  Jean,  regar’de, 

Et  met  ueat  a me  en  savue  garde.' 

His  armes,  in  a Field  argent,  on  a chevron 
azure,  three  leopards’  heads  gold,  the  tongues 
gules,  two  angels  supporters ; on  the  crest  a 
Talbot.” 

The  tomb  was  done  up  and  the  legends  re- 
painted not  many  years  since,  but  the  angels  are  , 
longer  visible,  the  devices  being  merely' 
written  at  the  back  of  the  tomb  as  shown  in  the 
iilustration  (fig.  1).  The  tomb  is  interesting  not 


j and  all  the  church  cleansed  and  beautified  at  the 
I charge  of  the  parish,  anno  1703.” 

I 'VVe  will  at  one  step  come  from  1703  to 
I 1830,  when  the  church  was  described  by  Ellis 
and  Bandinel,  in  their  edition  of  the  ‘‘  Monas- 
I ticon.”  “The  present  Church  of  St.  ilary 
Overey  is  a fine  specimen  of  what  is  called 
Gothic  architecture”  (the  peculiar  vagueness 
in  the  use  of  the  word  Gothic  is  striking),  “ the 
whole  building  being  in  length  272  ft. ; the 
breadth,  including  the  two  aisles,  61  ft.;  the 
north  transept  29  ft.,  and  the  south  31  ft.  in 
length,  built  in  the  cross-form,  like  a cathedral, 
having  a central  tower  resting  on  four  columns. 
In  spite  of  the  two  fires  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, it  still  presents  some  remains  of  its 
earliest  structure,  though  the  greater  part  was 
rebuilt  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and 
Henry  IV.  The  key-stones  of  the  building  are 
ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  priory  and 
other  devices,  amongst  which  are  seen 
pheenixes  rising  from  flames,  evidently  alluding 
to  the  restoration  of  the  church  after  fire. 
The  tower  is  35  ft.  square  aud  150  ft.  in  height. 
Thereof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  twenty- 
six  pillars,  thirteen  on  each  side.  The  Lady- 
chapel  at  the  east  end  is  42  ft.  in  length,  now 
used  as  the  Bishop’s  Court;  the  visitations  for 
the  deanery  of  Southwark  are  also  held  in  it. 
The  front  of  the  west  end  of  the  church  has  a 
range  of  small  pillars  forming  niches.  Before 
the  late  repair  of  this  fabric  began  in  1818, 
under  the  care  of  Gwilt,  a century  had  nearly 


sjde  windows  of  the  aisles  restored  with  new 
masonry ; and  the  windows  throughout  filled 
with  cast-iron  lights  instead  of  lead  work  ; in  all 
which  works  the  architect  judiciously  adhered 
not  only  to  the  ancient  general  design,  but  to 
the  minutest  detail,  wherever  it  could  be  made 
out,  fragments  of  moulding  worked  up  in  tbo 
masonry  of  the  old  building  having  in  some 
instances  served  as  models.  The  exterior  of 
the  choir  having  gone  to  entire  decay  on  account 
of  the  softness  of  the  stone  which  had  been 
used,  was  rebuilt  from  a new  design.  The  repair 
of  the  tower  of  the  church  cost  5,200h,  that  of 
the  choir  nearly  12,000h  The  transept  and  the 
bishop’s  court  are  still  to  be  repaired.” 

Not  all  the  troubles,  however,  that  befel 
this  priory  church  can  compare  with  the  act 
of  vandalism  that  it  was  left  this  century  to 
perpetrate.  The  whole  of  the  nave  west  of 
the  tower  was  taken  down  in  1838,  aud  in  its 
place  was  built  the  present  structure  (used 
as  the  parish  church),  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  architecturally  contemptible,  and 
yet  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  rebuilding 
was,  “ The  whole  plan  must  combine  a suitable 
Gothic  building  at  a moderate  expense,  and  be 
externally  in  unison  with  the  works  already 
done  at  the  east  end,  or  as  near  as  possible.” 
What  we  lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  nave 
may  be  seen  from  Coney’s  engraving  of  the 
church  as  it  appeared  in  1819.  As  the  church 
now  exists  the  new  portion  is  several  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  old  nave,  and  is  entirely  shut  off 
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■only  because  it  commemorates  one  of  England’s 
worthies,  but  also  for  its  intrinsic  art  value. 
There  is  an  archaic  simplicity  about  the  figure 
which  is  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  and 
: eituation  than  the  monumental  effigies  of  three 
j centuries  later,  a good  example  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  north  transept.  The  chantry  in 
j which  he  was  originally  buried  has  long  since 
I disappeared  and  bis  tomb  is  now  in  the  east  side 
of  the  south  trav'sept. 

Strype,  who  edited  Stow’s  Survey,  adds  this 
very  significant  note:— “This  is  now  a very 
magnificent  church  since  the  late  reparation. 
It  hath  an  huge  organ,  which  was  procured  by 
; voluntary  subscription.  The  repair  (it  is  said) 

! cost  the  parish  2,600^.  aud  that  well  laid  out. 
The  old  monuments  are  ail  refreshed  and  new 
ipainted;  a great  deal  of  wainscoting.  The 
workmanship  of  the  arches  and  columns  (which 
are  very  big)  bespeak  it  a very  ancient  strnc- 
'ture.”  He  further  says  that  a tablet  hanging 
up  by^  the  pulpit  recorded  that  ‘‘  The  church 
was  laid  throughout  with  stone,  new  paved  and 
galleried  ; the  great  vault  sunk,  the  pulpit  aud 
altar-piece  erected,  the  communion-table  railed 
:and  set  with  black  and  white  marble,  the  choir 
i€nolo5ed  by  gates,  the  south  and  west  windows 
•Opened  and  enlarged,  the  whole  new  glazed,  the 
.sixth  and  seventh  bells  cast,  the  chapel  paved. 


passed  away  without  anything  worthy  of  notice 
having  been  done  for  its  preservation.  It 
yvoiiM  appear  from  the  date  upon  the  nave  that 
m 1734some  considerable  changes  were  effected 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  structure.  The  em- 
battled parapets  shown  in  Hollar’s  engraving 
of  the  church  were  then  removed,  and  the  ex- 
ternal stonework  cased  over  with  brick.  About 
the  same  time  the  northern  front  of  the  north 
transept  was  taken  down,  and  a substitute  of 
timber  framing  and  geometrical  tiles  as  an 
enclosure  to  two  of  the  bays,  which  were  left 
standing,  were  put  up  in  its  stead.  The  south 
transept  was  respited  till  the  next  year,  when  the 
same  operation  was  performed  as  up'^^n  the 
nave;  the  rose-window  was  demolished;  and 
the  moulded  tracery  of  the  side  windows,  and 
the  painted  glass  of  knights  in  armour,  of  which 
a drawing  is  preserved  among  Nicholas  Charles’s 
collections  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  removed. 
The  tower  had  been  substantially  repaired  and 
the  pinnacles  _ rebuilt  in  1689.  In  1818  the 
tower  was  again  repaired,  aud  the  whole  exterior 
encirled  with  cast-iron  bars  or  ties,  in  three 
stages,  so  concealed  as  not  to  be  distinguishable 
from  the  masonry.  In  1822  and  1823  the  choir 
was  repaired  and  a very  considerable  portion 
rebuilt;  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  choir,  taken  down ; the 


wall  and  window,  so  that  the  fine  nn- 
iuterrnpted  view  from  east  to  west  is  no  longer 
to  be  obtained.  Many  of  the  carved  bosses 
from  the  roof,  which  was  (wo  regret  to  say)  a 
timber  vaulting,  are  still 
to  bo  seen  piled  up  in  two 
doorways  that  originally 
led  from  the  choir  to  the 
Lady-chapel,  two  of  which 
are  given  here  (fig.  2). 
With  the  exception  of 
George  Gwilt,  who  so  con- 
scientiously and  carefully 
restored  the  choir  and 
Lady  - chapel  (the  work 
seems  to  have  been 
throughout  a labour  of 
love),  from  1822  to  1832, 
all  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  church  gave  a 
helping  hand  to  alter  and 
deface  it. 

1106  may  be  taken  as 
an  approximate  date  of  the 
refounding  of  the  church, 
Bishop  Giffard  building  the 
nave.  The  priory  seems  to 
have  been  burned  in  1207. 
Peter  de  Rupibus  (de  la 


by  a 
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Eoche),  Bishop  of  Winchester,  built  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  on  the  south  side  of 
the  choir.  This  was  destroyed  in  1822.  The 
nave  was  probably  reconstracted  by  the  same 
prelate.  The  choir,  choir  aisles,  and  retro-chj)ir 
were  somewhat  later  in  date.  On  the  loth 
February,  1260,  Henry  de  Wengham,  Bishop  of 
London,  was  consecrated  by  Boniface,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  this  church,  which 
shows  that  a sufficient  portion  of  the  structure 
was  then  completed  to  allow  of  its  being  used 
for  fcuch  a purpose. 

The  building  was  in  progress  in  1273,  when 
much  still  remained  unfinished,  including  the 
whole  of  both  transepts,  Walter  Giffard,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  granting  thirty  days’  indulgence 
to  those  who  assisted  towards  its  completion. 

The  church  was  still  far  from  finished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  not  being  built  much  higher 
than  the  open  gallery  above  tho  four  large 
arches  till  long  after  that  date.  The  north 
transept  was  built  first,  but  the  architecture  of 
the  south  transept  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  ^ 

A fire  damaged  the  church  in  Richard  ll.’s 
rein’n,  and  it  was  towards  the  reparation  caused 
by°thi8  fire  that  Gower  the  poet  was  so  great  a 
benefactor. 

The  next  casualty  that  bofel  the  church  was 
the  fall  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  in  1460.  The 
roof  was  shortly  afterwards  rebuilt  in  oak,  and 
consisted  (as  before  mentioned)  of  imitation 
groined  vaulting,  lower  in  pitch  than  its  pre- 
decessor, and  the  spacing  of  its  bays  entirely 
independent  of  tho  compartments  below.  Tho 
roof  of  the  north  transept  was  similar,  and,  like 
tho  nave,  continued  in  existence  till  1830.  The 
south  transept  was  possibly  the  same,  but  no 
record  of  it  exists. 

The  final  and  culminating  work  of  decorative 
art  in  the  church  was  the  magnificent  reredos, 
the  work  of  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
from  1520  to  1528.  The  two  upper  stages  of 
the  tower,  viz.,  the  ringera’  floor  and  the  belfry, 
were  also  added  during  the  episcopate  of  Fox, 
the  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

The  annual  value  of  the  priory  at  the  time  of 
its  surrender  was  6561.  10s.,  according  to  Speed, 
or  6241.  68.  6d.  according  to  Stow  and  Dogdale. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  two  parishes  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  were  allowed 
to  pnrehase  the  structure,  and,  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1540,  the  two  parishes  were 
united  under  the  title  of  St.  Saviour.  The  last 
prior,  Bartholomew  Fowle,  was  pensioned  at 
the  rate  of  1001.  a year,  and  eleven  other 
“ relygeuso  p’sons  ” were  likewise  pensioned 
with  varying  amounts. 

In  1559  certain  “ Popish  ” ornaments  were 
sold  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  repair- 
ing the  church,  and  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1561,  it 
was  ordered  “ That  all  the  church  books  in 
Latin  be  defaced  and  cut  according  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  bishop  ” ; and  in  the  follow- 
ing June  it  was  ordered  “ That  tho  rood-loft 
betaken  down  and  made  decent  and  comely,  as 
in  other  churches  in  tho  city.” 

In  1689  the  pinnacles  of  the  towers  were 
altered  from  their  original  design,  and  new 
vanes  were  set  up.  Other  alterations  were 
made,  if  wo  compare  Hollar’s  views  (1047  and 
1001)  of  the  chnrch  with  the  fabric  itself. 

In  1703  a Corinthian  altar-screen,  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Wren,  with  blazing  fire- 
pots  and  volant  cherubim,  was  put  up  so  as  to 
almost  entirely  bide  the  work  of  Bishop  Fox. 
This  was  taken  down  and  the  reredos  restored 
in  1833. 

In  1830,  when  the  approaches  to  new  London 
Bridge  were  in  progress  of  formation,  tho 
Bishop’s  chapel,  which  stood  at  the  extreme 
east  end  of  the  church,  abutting  on  to  the 
retro -choir  or  Lady -chapel,  was  destroyed. 
The  tomb  of  Bishop  Andrewes  was  removed  to 
its  present  position  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lady-chapel.  This  chapel,  the  original  Lady- 
chapel,  was  of  fourteenth-century  character; 
its  length  was  34  ft.  The  present  Lady-chapel 
was  only  saved  from  a like  destruction  by  the 
tardy  interest  of  the  parishioners,  380  voting 
against  its  destmeting  and  140  for  it. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Gwilfc,  who  is 
bnried  in  the  Lady-cbapel  which  he  so  lovingly 
restored,  a large  part  of  the  clearstory  and 
triforinm  were  rebuilt  in  a most  careful, 
accurate,  and  conscientious  manner,  the  old 
work  being  preserved  wherever  practicable,  and 
the  detail  of  the  new  moulded  and  carved  work, 
for  which  prototypes  could  be  found,  assimi- 
lating as  nearly  as  possible  to  tho  old. 


The  transepts  were  restored  in  1830,  cement 
being  used  from  motives  of  economy  in  the 
moulded  detail  of  the  interior  instead  of  stone. 

The  old  nave  was  finally  destroyed  in  1839, 
and  there  only  remain  the  choir  and  Lady-chapel 
of  the  ancient  fabric,  and  even  much  of  this  is 
overlaid  or  defaced  by  work  of  later  times. 

The  reredos,  as  we  have  said,  was  much  muti- 
lated when  tho  wooden  altar-screen  was  set  up, 
but  was  restored  in  1834.  The  window  above 
the  reredos  now  existing  is  tbe  one  designed 
by  Gwilt,  the  previous  one,  of  the  time  of 
Henry  TIL,  having  been  taken  down  in  1824. 

Tbe  only  authentic  record  of  old  glass  exist- 
ing in  tbe  church  refers  to  a three-ligbt  window 
on  tbe  east  side  of  the  south  transept,  figured  in 
the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  design  consisted  of  three  knights  holding 
shields  and  weapons,  with  heraldic  shields  and 
other  devices  around  the  figures.  No  trace  of 
old  glass  now  exists.  The  modern  glass,  of 
which  there  are  several  examples,  is  in  no  way 
noteworthy.  That  there  was  a good  deal  of 
painted  glass  in  the  church  at  one  time  is 
evidenced  by  the  bill  for  repairing,  re-leading, 
and  re-painting  broken  pieces,  which  dates 
from  1605. 

The  altar-table  is  of  oak,  and  is  not  a bad 
example  of  soventeenth-centnry  work.  It  was 
tbe  gift  of  Dame  Joyce  Clerke. 

There  is  also  standing  in  the  choir  a curious 
inlaid  oak  cheat,  intended  for  parish  records, 
tbe  gift  of  Hugh  Offley,  Alderman  of  London, 
and  Mayor  in  1550,  and  of  Robert  Harding, 
whose  daughter  Hugh  married. 

The  elaborate  wrought-irou  cbandelier,  witb 
its  brass  candle-holders,  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Applebee  at  tho  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Besides  the  tomb  of  Gower  already  described 
there  are  several  others  that  claim  attention. 
The  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most 
ancient,  is  the  oaken  effigy  of  a knight  lying 
down  cross-legged,  with  an  animal  at  bis  feet. 
It  is  now  painted  a dull  stone  colour,  and  is  a 
really  fine  piece  of  work,  the  face  being  parti- 
cularly well  carved.  “The  figure  is  attired  in 
a complete  suit  of  chain  armonr,  being  a hauberk 
witb  sleeves,  capuchin,  and  ebausse.  The  body 
is  covered  with  a eurcoat,  which  is  crossed  by 
two  belts, — tbe  one  round  the  waist  for  sustain- 
ing the  sword,  the  other  across  tbe  body  from 
the  right  to  the  left  side  to  snatain  tho  shield, 
which  is  now  destroyed,  although  a fragment 
still  exists  on  the  arm.  The  head  rests  on  a 
lozenge-shaped  cushion.  The  legs  are  crossed, 
and  rest  on  a mutilated  lion.  The  hilt  of  the 
sword  is  broken  off,  but  the  position  of  the  arms 
shows  the  knight  held  the  scabbard  with  his 
left  hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  sheathing  his 
sword.” 

Since  this  was  written  the  figure  has  been 
restored  and  the  sword  replaced.  It  is  con- 
jectured to  represent  one  of  tho  De  IVarren 
family,  and  dates  about  tho  reign  of  Edward  II. 
A drawing  of  this  figure  is  given  (fig.  3).  The 
canopy  above  it  is  not  necessarily  the  one 
designed  originally  for  this  figure,  as  for  a long 
time  the  figure  was  treated  as  mere  lumber  and 
allowed  to  be  about  the  church  whore  it  could. 

There  is  a memento  mori  effigy  in  tbe  north 
transept,  probably  taken  from  the  lower  portion 
of  tbe  tombs  of  one  of  the  priors,  where  such 
figures  are  usually  to  be  seen.  It  is  much 
mutilated. 

The  tomb  of  Lancelot  Andrewes,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  born  1555,  died  1626,  a drawing  of 
which  is  given  (fig.  4),  is  now  in  the  Lady-chapel. 
It  represents  a man  in  middle  life,  attired  in  a 
surplice  with  ample  sleeves,  and  covered  with  a 
rich  cope,  on  the  left  shoulder  of  which  are 
engraved  the  cross  of  Sb.  George  and  the  Garter, 
with  the  motto  of  the  order  “ Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y pense,”  of  which  order  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  is  the  prelate.  The  head  is  covered 
with  a small  scholastic  cap.  The  figure  is 
painted,  ns  are  moat  of  the  other  monnments  in 
tho  church.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on 
the  tablet : — 

" Sept.  21.  Die  Inntc,  Hora  matutioa  fere  quarta, 
Lancelotns  Andrewes  episuopua  Wintonienais, 
Merilisaimum  Lumea  orbia  Cbrisiiaoi, 

Mortuua  eat. 

(Epbemeria  Landiana.) 

Addo  Dorn.  1026.  Altat.  au®  71.” 

Above  ore  tbe  arms  of  tho  See,  impaled  with 
argent  on  a bend,  engrailed  cothised  sable,  three 
mallets,  or. 

Stow  says  : “ The  monument  of  Bishop 
Andrewes  is  in  a chapel  at  the  east  end  of  tbe 
church,  and  his  body  lieth  within  the  monu- 
ment. He  here  refers  to  the  Lady  or  bishop’s 


chapel,  taken  down  in  1S30.”  There  were  many 
more  inscriptions  on  his  tomb  when  Stow  wrote^ 
as  he  enumerates  them  in  full. 

Tho  tomb  of  Richard  Humble,  a drawing  of 
which  is  also  given  (fig.  5),  occupies  the  eastern- 
most arch  in  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  Before- 
an  altar  are  kneeling  the  alderman  in  his  civic 
gown,  and  his  two  wives  in  the  costume  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  The  arched  canopy  has  of 
late  years  been  painted  to  imitate  marbles.  The 
following  well-known  lines  are  on  the  dado  of 
the  altar  tomb  : — 

‘‘  Like  as  the  damask  rose  you  see. 

Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 

Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  May, 

Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day. 

Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade, 

Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonah  had. 

Even  80  is  man,  whose  thread  is  spun, 

Dra'TU  oat  and  cut,  and  so  is  done ; 

The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth, 

The  flower  f«dea,  the  morning  hasteth, 

The  BUQ  sets,  tbe  shadow  flies, 

The  gourd  consumes,  and  man  he  dies.” 

Tbe  figures  are  all  painted  in  colours.  The? 
tomb  to  John  Trehearue,  gentleman  porter  to 
King  James  1.  and  his  wife  is  also  illustrated 
here  (fig.  6).  The  monument  is  against  the- 
north  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  consists  of 
two  half-length  figures  divided  fay  a tablet 
bearing  the  following  quaint  inscription  : — 

“ Had  kings  a power  to  lend  their  subjects  breath, 

Treheme,  thou  shouldst  not  be  cast  down  by  death. 

Thy  royal  master  still  would  keep  thee  then  ; 

But  length  of  days  are  beyond  reach  of  men. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  strength,  nor  great  men’s  loTe  can  ease? 

The  wound  death’s  arrows  make  for  those  past  these. 

lu  thy  king’s  court,  good  place  to  thee  is  given. 

Whence  thou  shalt  goto  the  King's  court  in  heaven.” 

Those  interested  in  heraldry  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  “arms  are  a punning  allusion 
to  tho  name,  characteristic  of  the  age,  viz.,, 
azure,  a chevron  between  three  herons,  or,  on  a 
canton  of  the  second,  three  bars  surmounted  by 
a lion  rampant,  gales.  Crest  on  a wreath  of 
his  colours,  a demi-gryphon  holding  a fleur-de- 
lys,  or.  Trehearue  single ; Trehearne  impaled 
with  gules,  a fess  between  three  lozenges,  or.” 

There  are  tombs  to  'William  Austin  and  family 
1633,  to  John  Bingham,  saddler  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  1625;  and  a curious 
moDuiuent  in  tho  north  transept  to  a once  cele- 
brated pill-man,  “Dr.”  Lionel  Lockyer.  He  ia 
represented  as  lying  resting  upon  bis  arm,  life- 
size,  and  in  the  dress  of  tbe  time  witb  a full 
curled  wig  and  a strange  uncomfortable  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  tbe  repose  of  death  so  charac- 
teristic of  earlier  funeral  monuments  being 
entirely  absent. 

What  will  attract  tbe  attention  of  most- 
visitors  are  three  stones  in  the  floor  of  the 
choir  cut  with  the  names  of  John  Fletcher,. 
Philip  Massinger,  and  Edmond  Shakespear. 

The  record  of  the  burial  of  the  brother  cf 
the  poet  is  as  follows: — “ 1607,  December  31, 
Edmond  Shakespear,  player,  buried  in  ye 
church,  with  a forenoon©  knelle  of  tbe  great- 
bell,  20*.” 

Of  the  first  of  three  well-known  names  there 
is  a memorandum  in  the  Aubrey  MSS.  to  this 
effect : — “ In  tbe  great  plague,  1625,  a knight 
of  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  invited  him  into  the 
country.  He  staid  but  to  make  himself  a suit 
ofcloatbs,  and,  while  it  was  making,  fell  sick  of 
the  plague  and  died.  This  I had  from  hie 
tailor,  who  is  now  a very  old  man  and  clerk 
of  St.  Mary  Overie’s.”  The  burial  registries 
record  his  interment  thus : — “1625.  Auguste  29. 
Mr.  John  Fletcher,  a poet,  in  tbe  church.”  It 
is  recorded  by  Langburne  of  Jlassinger,  “ that 
he  went  to  bed  in  good  health  and  was  found 
dead  in  his  own  house  on  the  Bankside, 
Southwark.”  The  announcement  of  bis  name- 
in  tho  register  is  simply  : — “ 1639.  March  IS. 
Philip  Massinger,  a stranger,  in  the  church, 

2Z.,  viz.,  the  amount  paid  for  his  grave,  knell, 
and  funeral  expenses.  His  fellow  players  paid 
a tribute  to  their  departed  friend  by  following 
him  to  the  grave.” 

The  bells,  which  were  originally  seven  in 
number  and  were  hung  in  the  days  of  Prior 
Henry  Werkeworth,  1424,  were,  in  1735,  newly 
cast  and  made  into  a peal  of  twelve  by  Knight 
& Co.,  at  a cost  of  629Z.  178. 

The  ’■  Builder  ” for  Colonial  and  Foreign  . 
Postage. — Our  foreign  and  colonial  subscribers,  . 
as  well  as  those  at  home  who  are  in  tbe  habit  .i 
of  sending  an  occasional  Builder  to  their  friends  i. 
abroad,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  shall  1 
in  future  print  a portion  of  onr  issue,  so  far  as  », 
tho  letter-press  is  concerned,  on  thinner  paper,  ,| 
thus  reducing  the  weight  to  eometbing  under 
eight  ounces.  For  the  illustrations  we  shall  \ 
continue  to  use  the  same  paper  as  at  present. 
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THE  gAKlTAHY  CONGRESS  AT  YORK. 

UNAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  SIR  T.  SPENCER  TV'ELLS. 

The  ninth  Autumn  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  was  formally  com- 
•menced  ou  Tuesday  evening,  when 

The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  Sir 
T.  Spencer  Wells,  Bart.,  F.R.C.S.,  President  of 
•the  Congress.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said 

Any  great  sanitary  improvement  of  the  com- 
■Eunnity  must  be  the  result  of  elaborate  co- 
operation. We  must  have  the  combined  action 
of  the  three  great  classes  of  investigators, 
•legislators,  and  administrators,  before  we  can 
effect  any  good_  result.  And  if  we  regard 
sanitary  reform  in  these  three  aspects,  we  find 
that  a great  deal  of  the  work  of  investigation 
has  been  done,  and  that  the  work  of  legislation 
'IS  lamentably  deficient;  while  the  work  of 
administration  cannot  advance  beyond  the 
limits  of  legislation. 

As  regards  the  work  of  investigation,  we  may 
iflafely  assert  that  it  has  hitherto  been  for  the 
most  part  personal,  and  that  the  waste  of  labour 
has  been  enormous.  It  is  only  of  late  that  this 
Institute  has  come  iu  aid.  Three-fourths  of 
-the  fifty  years  that  Southwood  Smith,  Chad- 
wick, Farr,  and  Trevelyan  were  at  work,  they 
were  well-nigh  single-handed.  Perhaps  the 
■foundation  of  such  a body  as  the  Sanitary 
Institute  may  be  enough  for  them  to  be  proud 
of;  but  more  must  follow;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  we  shall  have,  for  the 
sake  of  life  and  health,  an  organisation  as 
rpowerful  as  that  which  protecto  onr  property 
and  our  liberties.  The  Institute  must  develops 
into  something  grander  and  more  powerful. 
The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have 
•done  and  are  doing  much  useful  work;  but  the 
work  is  done  more  for  the  individual  than  the 
-collective  good.  Without  interfering  with 
them,  rather  aiding  them, — why  should  we 
-not  have  a College  of  Health,— a College  which 
would  show  our  appreciation  of  the  gift  of  life 
-and  our  reverence  for  the  Giver  ? 

But,  turning  back  for  a moment,  let  us  glance 
at  what  the  advanced  guards  of  sanitary  science 
'have  already  accomplished.  It  is  bare  justice 
to  them  from  time  to  time  to  recount  their 
•eeryices,  and  while  we  are  encouraged  by 
their  success,  we  shall  learn  what  remains 
for  us  ^ to  do.  We  have  only  to  look  care- 
fully into  the  memorial  volnme  of  selec- 
tions from  the  reports  and  writings  of  William 
Farr,  published  by  the  Council  of  this  Insti- 
tute at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Gairdner,  to 
find  a revelatiou  of  the  mass  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  folly  which  our  early  reformers 
had  to  expose,  and  of  the  variety  and  extent  of 
their  labours.  It  is  a record  which  is  bonour- 
-able  to  all,  and  to  him  whoso  writings  it 
•enshrines  it  may  serve  as  a moniimout  more 
eloquent  and  touching  than  any  brass  or 
marble.  What  did  we  know  of  vital  statistics 
itty  years  ago?  It  was  in  1837  that  our 
lle^stratioa  Act  came  into  operation,  and 
-certainly  no  one  could  have  more  ably  worked 
it  or  turned  it  to  better  purpose  than  Farr  It 
was  from  his  Reports  that  it  first  became 
generally  known  that  our  death-rate  was  too 
high.  We  now  know  that  the  measures 
lodjcated,  and  taken  as  necessary  to  lessen 
mortality,  have  been  so  effectual  that  a large 
■part  of  the  gain  in  twenty  years  in  the 
•average  duration  of  life  in  this  country  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  may  be  claimed 
tor  the  registration  period ; and  there  can  be 
fittle  doubt  that,  if  the  provisions  of  the  Registra- 
tion Apt  were  more  strictly  enforced,  the  pro- 
longation of  life  would  be  greater.  Very  few 
even  of  those  well  informed  in  sanitary  matters 
-Me  aware  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation now  buried  without  the  cause  of  death 
being  properly  certified.  When  Dr.  Cameron 
.ntroduced  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead  Regulation 
cill  lu  tho  House  of  Commons  in  18S4,  he 
England  and  Wales  more  than 

UUO  bodies  in  a single  year  were  buried  with- 
out  any  certificate  whatever  of  the  cause  of 
•death.  In  Ireland  there  were  more  than  4,000 
burials  under  the  same  circumstances,  while  in 
■Scotland  m no  fewer  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths  registered,  the  causes  of 
death  were  uncertified.  Even  in  Glasgow,  not 
less  than  9 per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  wlio  died  in  that  city  in  1882  were 
buried  without  any  certificate  of  tho  cause  of 
■death.  Having  learned  the  important  results 
Obtained  by  what  we  must  confess  to  have  been 
wery  imperfect  registration,  I desire  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  urge  attention  to  the  neces- 


sity  for  more  strict  observance'of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  by  the  public ; and  for  more  carefol 
and  accurate  certificates  from  members  of  my 
own  profession, — a profession  ever  ready  freely 
to  assist  the  Stato  when  asked  for  information 
on  any  question  affecting  the  public  health  and 
welfare 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
although  the  progress  of  sanitary  science  has 
not  been  as  rapid  as  we  desire,  yet  its  advances 
have  been  more  readily  measured.  The  annual 
meetings,  the  presidential  and  sectional 
addresses,  and  the  papers  read  in  the  sections, 
have  brought  important  movements  under 
notice  ; and  as  the  congress  migrates  yearly  to 
new  places,  its  information  becomes  more  varied 
and  trustworthy.  We  gather  assurance  of  th® 
generally  improved  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  We  find  that  infant  mor- 
tality is  lower ; that  education  becomes  more 
satisfactory  as  the  principles  upon  which  it 
should  be  conducted  are  better  understood ; 
that  those  who  work  are  bettor  paid,  get 
wbolosomer  food,  and  dwelling-places  more  fit 
for  human  habitation.  Increasing  intelligence 
has  giveu  a claim  to  political  rights,  and  de- 
veloped au  interest  in  political  questions. 
Thrift  is  more  common,  and  savings  banks 
more  used.  It  is  barely  fifty  years  since  tho 
general  introduction  of  savings  banks  ; yet,  by 
the  last  returns,  more  than  45  millions  of 
money  stand  to  the  credit  of  depositors  in  these 
trustee  banks  ; while  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  only  established  in  1861,  more  than  4^ 
millions  belong  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Thus  a total  of  more  than 
90  millions  now  represents  the  results  of  the 
thrift  of  the  people  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. And  co-operative  associations  showrnore 
and  more,  year  after  year,  how  well  and  quickly, 
when  men  begin  to  learn  that  life  and  health 
are  worth  looking  after,  they  find  out  the  means 
of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  of  their 
material  interests;  and  I think  I am  not  going 
too  far  when  I say  that  this  Institute  may  be 
congratulated  upon  the  success  of  what  it  has 
done  tending  to  the  recent  diminution  of 
drunkenness  and  crime. 

With  all  this  encouragement  wo  may  look 
hopefully  to  the  future,  and  consider  what  are 
the  most  pressing  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  which 
is  the  way  of  conducting  our  invostigations  that 
gives  the  greatest  promise  of  success.  The 
field  is  vast,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  nob  im- 
penetrable; and  obstacles  are  sure  to  yield  to 
steady  aud  well-directed  attack.  Facing  the 
difficulties,  what  is  our  attitude  ? Our  repre- 
sentative meeting  here  manifests  that  we  are 
numerous  ; our  Institute  shows  a certain  amount 
of  aggregated  working  power  ; hut  it  is  more  a 
nucleus  than  a complete  organisation.  It  may 
be  effective  as  an  investigating,  deliberative, 
consulting,  and  examining  body,  bub  it  has  no 
directorial  power,  no  agency  for  carrying  out 
practically  the  measures  which  its  collective 
wisdom  has  indicated.  Crowds  of  sanitary 
volunteers  hover  about  it,  aud  make  desultory 
attacks  upon  weak  points,  often  with  much 
waste  of  energy.  “ What  we  want  is  a central 
power,”  as  Lord  Brabazon  wrote  last  month  in 
the  Times  (August  30),  ” which  shall  regulate 
and  control  local  action,  so  that  no  town  or 
locality  shall  be  able  to  neglect  the  public 
health,  or,  in  endeavouring  to  purify  itself, 
shall  poison  its  neighbour.  We  want  a power 
which  shall  take  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole 
question,  and  work  not  for  the  good  of  one 
locality  only,  but  for  the  good  of  all.”  This  is 
what  we  want,  and  what  we  must  have  some 
day.  But,  while  we  are  waiting,  an  interim 
organisation  of  deliberative  and  administrative 
agency  should  be  set  up,  as  if  a Ministry  of 
Health  were  in  power.  The  Local  Government 
Board,  too,  with  all  its  official  completeness, 
like  ourselves,  may  recommend,  but  cannot  com- 
mand. There  seems  to  be  a link  missing  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  the 
power  to  apply  it.  This  link  is  a Minister  of 
Health.  We  have  now  only  the  elements  of  the 
organisation  which  I suggest ; its  formation  is 
matter  for  consultation  and  arrangement,  and 
probably  might  be  accomplished  without 
much  delay.  In  the  meantime,  what  are 
tee  to  do  ? The  last  generation  has  done  so 
much  with  means  leas  efficient  than  we  have  at 
command,  that  we  ought  to  do  more  than 
emulate  the  past.  This  Institute,  united  with 
the  Parkes  Museum,  is  bound,  in  my  opinion,  to 
induce  all  the  others  to  make  not  only  common 
cause,  but  joint  action ; or,  failing  in  this  effort, 
it  may,  by  increased  activity,  in  a short  time 


cover  the  ground  which  they  now  occupy.  This 
would  at  once  make  plain  the  folly  aud  waste  of 
division.  The  process  of  amalgamation  has 
already  begun  by  the  union  of  the  Parkes 
Museum  with  our  Institute.  The  Natioual 
Health  Society,  the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, the  Cremation  Society,  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Institution,  and  others  of  a like  kind 
must  follow  ; while  such  societies  as  that  of  the 
“ Medical  Men  qualified  in  Sanitary  Science  ” 
and  the  ” Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health” 
would  find  themselves  more  fitly  placed  and 
more  usefully  employed  as  sections  of  one 
united  body  than  they  now  are.  The  Conference 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  to  be  held  to- 
morrow afternoon,  is,  I trust,  the  beginning  of 
a closer  union  between  this  important  class  of 
officers  and  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

The  active  working  of  such  a large  group  of 
philanthropic  societies  shows  how  constantly  the 
interest  in  all  sorts  of  sanitary  measures  has 
been  increasing  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  how  much  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  such 

feebly-supported  societies  to  do Of  the 

many  things  which  affect  our  comfort  and  well- 
being, some  are  national,  some  local,  some  resi- 
dential. One  of  the  most  potent  means  of  in- 
fluencing tho  sanitary  condition  of  a country  is 
the  judicious  regulation  of  its  forests.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Government  all  but  ignores  the  sub- 
ject of  forestry.  There  is  no  school  for  teach- 
ing the  science.  Every  proprietor  is  obliged  to 
shift  for  himself,  or  to  seek  foreign  help.  And 
yet  by  looking  at  the  state  of  things  in  Upper 
India,  Palestine,  and  Russia,  ■we  may  see  what 
mismanagement  leads  to.  Almost  everywliere, 
man’s  ignorance  and  recklessness  has  worked 
evil  by  destruction  of  the  forests.  He  has  de- 
teriorated the  condition  of  tho  climate,  taken 
away  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  brought  on 
famine  aud  pestilence.  We  are  not  suffering  to 
this  extent.  But  negligence  and  mischief  are 
inseparable,  and  to  urge  measures  for  the  pre- 
servation of  any  climatic  advantages  we  may 
still  have,  and  the  restoration  of  those  we  havo 
lost,  is  assuredly  work  pertaining  to  a Sanitary 
Institute.  My  friend,  Dr.  Lyons,  when  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  did  good  service  in  pressing 
the  importance  of  tree-planting,  especially  in 
Ireland,  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
Unfortunately,  he  is  no  longer  a Member  of 
Parliament;  but  he  still  coutiaues  his  efforts  to 
prove  that  by  well-directed  management  the 
whole  of  the  timber  and  forest  products  now 
obtained  from  abroad,  at  an  annual  cost  of  some 
32  millions  sterling,  might  in  time  be  furnished 
by  our  own  land  and  labour,  and  that  this 
economy  would  be  attended  by  no  less  desirable 
changes  in  some  of  our  climatic  conditions. 

Even  tho  best-regulated  communities  are 
encumbered  with  things  which  they  must  get 
rid  of, — human  refuse,  human  remains.  The 
one  can  be  dealt  with  as  best  suits  public  con- 
venience, but  the  other  must  be  treated  with 
reverence  as  well  as  security.  In  our  “ Trans- 
actions” already  published,  and  in  the  forth- 
coming papers  and  discussions,  yon  will  find  as 
much  as  can  be  told  of  what  has  been  done 
through  our  instrumentality,  and  of  the  happy 
results  that  have  followed.  And  if  I may  judge 
from  the  titles  of  promised  papers,  with  illus- 
trious names  appended  to  them,  upon  the 
various  aspects  of  sewerage,  draining,  the 
supply  of  water,  ventilation,  the  purification  of 
town  atmosphere,  lighting  by  electricity,  and 
the  extended  application  of  gas  to  domestic 
purposes,  this  Congress  will  rival  any  others  in 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  brought  forward. 
As  regards  the  question  of  tho  disposal  of  tho 
dead,  I may  refer  you  to  a lecture  of  mine, 
which  has  been  placed  in  your  hands,  with, 
remarks  upon  it  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Dr. 
Cameron,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  and  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden,  with  two  of  the  last  letters  VTritteu  by 
the  best  of  the  Shaftesburys.  Public  opinion 
has  been  veering  round  since  the  publication  of 
the  Charge  of  Sir  James  Stephen.  A custom 
known  to  be  not  illegal  will  be  adopted  by 
many  who  have  hitherto  been  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  illegality;  and  the  society  which  alone 
in  England  gives  facility  for  it,  is  ready  to 
perfect  its  accommodation,  or  to  give  place  to 
any  administrative  body  upon  a wider  basis. 

When  wo  come  to  speak  of  the  question  of 
legislation,  we,  as  sanitarians,  find  ourselves  in 
the  same  plight  as  the  rest  of  the  world  loaded 
with  good  intentions.  The  waste  of  time  and 
energy  in  Parliament  in  party  struggles  has 
banished  all  possible  home  legislation.  We 
must  bide  our  time,  assured  that,  when  this 
crisis  of  angry  discussion  of  political  complica- 


tions  has  passed,  the  tnrn  will  come  for  prac- 
tical measures.  We  shall  then  settle  down  to  a 
calm  consideration  of  what  is  really  wanted, 
shall  have  our  chance  of  being  heard,  and 
probably  get  a good  deal  of  what  we  ask  for. 
Our  demands  will  appear  so  reasonable,  oar 
work  so  useful,  and  our  plana  so  feasible,  that 
no  committee  will  have  the  heart  to  suppress 
them,  no  Parliament  the  churlishness  to  refuse 
them.  Only  let  us  be  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, have  oar  subjects  chosen,  our  evidence 
forthcoming,  our  arguments  marshalled,  and 
our  advocates  ready.  We  shall  have  ourselves 
to  blame  if  we  do  not  make  sanitary  legislation 
the  popular  legislation  of  some  sessions  near  at 
hand. 

In  his  address  to  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  Captain  Galton  remarked  that, 
if  legislation  is  not  to  be  ridiculous,  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  increased  knowledge  in 
sanitary  matters  on  the  part  both  of  the  persons 
charged  with  administering  the  Sanitary  Acts 
as  well  as  of  the  public  themselves.''  This  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  subject  of  sanitary  legis- 
lation. _ The  various  classes  of  persons  affected 
by  sanitary  measures,  or  concerned  in  carrying 
them  out,  show  different  degrees  of  sanitary 
knowledge,  from  the  zero  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  the  confusion  of  local  boards, 
the  self-acquired  information  of  district  sur- 
veyors and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  the  results, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  a course  of  hygienic 
medicine  among  the  medical  inspectors,  up  to 
the  accumulated  science  of  the  Institute  and 
its  allies,  and  the  acquired  experience  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  one  fact 
that  stands  out  clear  above  all  others  is 
that  there  is  no  definite  channel  by  which 
these  stores  can  be  disseminated  and  em- 
ployed for  instruction.  The  course  of  lectures 
given  by  the  Professors  at  the  London 
Colleges  and  at  Netley  are  only  intended  for 
the  use  of  medical  students.  There  is  no  avail- 
able public  means  of  instruction  in  matters  re- 
lating to  health  for  the  large  body  of  surveyors, 
sanitary  inspectors,  and  others  whose  actual 
duties  are  connected  with  public  health;  and 
nowhere  at  the  present  time  is  any  systematic 
instruction  given  in  practical  hygiene  to  the 
general  public.  In  the  report  of  oar  council 
for  this  year  it  is  stated  that  “ the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  examinations  still  continues 
to  show  a very  rapid  increase”;  but  it  was 
only  this  year  that,  for  the  first  time,  a special 
course  of  lectures  was  arranged  by  the  Parkes 
Museum  to  suit  the  requirements  of  persons 
preparing  for  the  examinations  of  the  Institute 
and  other  bodies  which  grant  certificates.  These 
lectures  were  given  by  well-known  authorities, 
and  no  fewer  than  sixty  - three  candidates 
entered  for  the  course.  This  alone  shows  how 
tally  justified  Captain  Galton  was  in  making  this 
tort  herobservation  j that  if  the  Sanitary  Institute 


is  to  fulful  its  functions  of  diffusing  knowledge  in 
relation  to  sanitary  science,  ‘'it  must  not  be 
content  with  holding  periodical  examinations  ; 
it  must  derelope  its  educational  character  still 
further,  and  it  must  afford  opportunities  for 
students  to  qualify  themselves  for  these  exami- 
nations by  providing  lectures  on  practical  sani- 
tation, and  by  furnishing  laboratories  for 
research  in  sanitary  matters.”  As  regards  the 
public,  it  will  no  longer  do  to  trust  to  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  the  National  Health 
Society,  zealous  and  worthy  of  all  praise  as 
they  have  been.  Such  work  may  be  suspended 
at  any  moment,  and,  to  be  certain  and  effectual, 
must  be  undertaken  by  some  public  body  in  an 
orderly  and  persistent  manner.  The  ear  of  the 
public  can  bo  easily  reached  by  suitable 
addresses  and  bouse-to-houae  visitation  ; their 
curiosity  excited  and  their  minds  enlightened 
by  the  objects  exposed  for  examination  and 
explanation  in  museums.  The  Parkes  Collec- 
tion will  inevitably  grow  into  great  importance, 
and  arrangements  can  be  made  to  secure  its 
utility.  But  though  teaching  power  can  never 
be  wanting  among  our  members  the  puzzling 
problem  is  how  to  bring  it  to  bear  directly  upon 
the  masses.  This  is  a point  upon  which  I confess 
myself  unable  to  give  a prompt  opinion.  As  one 
for  solution  by  our  collective  wisdom  it  stands 
second  to  none.  Yet,  when  we  have  instructed 
the  public  and  embodied  our  contingent  of 
qualified  agency,  how  are  we  to  make  sure  that 
the  agents  shall  act  efficiently  npon  the  public  ? 
It  can  never  be  done  without  elaborate  organisa- 
tion, and  no  organised  body  can  act  without  full 
legislative  authority,  and  then  only  under  a 
responsible  chief.  If  it  be  expedient  to  have  a 
military  medical  staff  and  a naval  medical  staff, 
with  their  grades  of  ofiicers  and  all-powerful 
directora-general,  for  the  comparatively  small 
bodies  of  the  combatants,  why  should  there  not 
be  for  the  much  more  numerous  civil  subjects  a 
civil  medical  service,  equally  authorised  and  as 
honourably  appointed  ? Such  a service  would 
form  an  important  department  of  a Ministry  of 
Health. 

There  is  one  matter  which  I must  speak  of 
before  concluding,  and  that  is  the  importance  of 
our  having  the  unsectarian  assistance  of  all 
religious  teachers.  Sitting  as  we  do  hereunder 
the  shadow  of  the  hallowed  Minster  which  is  the 
crowning  and  significant  glory  of  the  ancient 
city  of  York,  one  cannot  bnt  recall  to  mind  how 
for  successive  ages  its  minister-s  have  been  the 
benefactors  of  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of 
their  action.  In  times  of  ignorance  they  spread 
light  around  them.  lu  times  of  distress  they 
gave  succour  to  the  needy  and  shelter  to  the 
homeless.  In  times  of  sickness  and  pestilence 
they  were  ever  ready,  at  their  own  risk  and 
peril,  to  visit  either  castle  or  cottage,  with 
consolation  for  the  troubled  mind  and  remedies 
for  the  tortured  body.  And  now,  in  these  later 


days  they,  and  others  allied  with  them  in  the  3 
same  holy  work,  come  among  us  laymen,  trained'  1 
up  by  them  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  to  ) 
second  our  attempts  to  work  the  good  of  the  = 
people,  to  instruct  themselves  in  the  principles'  i 
of  our  science,  and  to  add  the  benefit  of  their  • 
wisdom  and  experience  to  our  efforts,  with  as-  5 
much  zeal  and  devotion  as  were  ever  displayed  I 
by  any  of  the  bygone  generations  of  their  • 
revered  predecessors. 

With  such  objects  in  view,  actuated  by  the  > 
same  spirit  of  goodwill  tomankiud,  and  impelled'  1' 
forward  by  an  equal  energy,  we  may  promise  t 
ourselves  the  attainment  in  due  time  of  our  ' 
desired  end, — that  of  contributing  to  the  real 
and  stable  greatness  of  our  country,  by  giving 
to  it  a healthy  and  long-lived  population ; for  • 
we  may  rest  assured  that,  in  the  words  of 
Froude,  ‘ A sonnd  nation  is  a nation  that  iS'  ■ 
composed  of  sound  human  beings,  healthy  in 
body,  strong  of  limb,  true  in  word  and  deed, — 
brave,  sober,  temperate,  chaste, — to  whom 
morals  are  of  more  importance  than  wealth  or 
knowledge, — where  duty  is  first,  and  the  rights 
of  man  are  second, — where,  in  short,  men  grow 
up  and  live  and  work,  having  in  them  what  our  • 
ancestors  called  ‘ the  fear  of  God  ! ’ ” 

[Other  proceedings  of  the  Congress  will  b& 
found  on  another  page.] 


Jllusbalions. 


A TERRA-COTTA  FRONT,  17,  OXFORD 
STREET. 

■ E give  this  week  a sheet  of  illustra- 
tions showing  the  business  premises 
lately  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Batterbory  & Huxley,  architects,  of 
Jobn-street,  Bedford-row.  The  illustration  of 
the  terra-cotta  and  rubbed  brick  front  is  a. 
reproduction  of  the  drawing  lately  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy. 

The  builder  was  Mr.  M.  Mauley,  of  Regent's- 
Park.  The  terra  cotta  was  supplied  by  Messrs- 
Doulton ; Mr.  Pain,  of  Highgate-road,  having 
modelled  the  enrichments. 


HOLBOROTJGH  COURT,  SNODLAND. 

Holbohough  Cocbt,  an  illustration  of  which' 
wo  give  this  week  from  a drawing  exhibited  in 
the  late  Academy  Exhibition,  has  been  lately 
erected  for  Major  W.  H.  Roberts,  J.P.,  at 
Snodland,  Kent.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with 
dressings  of  red  concrete  and  moulded  bricks- 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  fitted  to  a great 
extent  with  wainscot  enriched  with  carving  bj? 
Mr.  McCulloch. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Pryer- 
& Co.,  of  Maidstone,  at  a cost  of  30,0001.,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  F.E.I.B.A.,, 
of  Maidstone. 


•around  "Floor  "Plan 
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SANITARY  EXHIBITION  AT  YORK. 

The  Exhibition  opened  at  York  on  Tuesday 
last,  in  connexion  with  the  ninth  Autumn 
Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a fairly  good  one,  though  it  is,  per- 
haps, not  so  large  and  hardly  so  varied  in  cha- 
racter as  some  previous  exhibitions.  NeverthS' 
less,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a typical  exhibition 
of  most  that  is  latest  and  best  in  sanitary 
materials  and  appliances,  and  as  containing  a 
good  percentage  of  novelties,  which,  however, 
are  not  in  all  cases  so  ostentatiously  displayed 
as  to  be  seen  without  looking  for.  The  chief  of 
these  which  came  under  our  notice  during  a 
necessarily  somewhat  hurried  survey  of  the 
contents  of  the  Exhibition  are  commented  upon 
in  the  following  lines,  but  before  we  pass  on  to 
speak  of  them  in  detail  we  must  give  a word  of 
praise  to  the  organisers  of  the  Exhibition  and  to 
the  exhibitors  themselves  for  their  business-like 
procedure  and  co-operation,  whereby  the  Exhibi- 
tion was  quite  ready  for  opening  when  the  hour 
arrived.  To  promoters  and  exhibitors  at  other 
exhibitions  wo  would  say  “ Please  copy.”  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  commend  the  judges  for  their 
assiduityiu  having,  as  far  as  might  be,  completed 
their  work  before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, their  decision  as  to  certain  exhibits  being 
deferred  for  further  experiment  and  trial.  The 
judges  on  this  occasion  are  Prof.  W.  H.  Cor- 
field,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Chairman)  ; Mr.  A.  Wynter 
Blyth,  M.R.C.S.;  Prof.  F.  de  Chaumont,  F.R.S.; 
ilr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E. ; Mr.  Rogers  Field,  B.A., 
C.E. ; Mr.  Henry  Law,  C.E. ; Mr.  J.  Wallace 
Peggs,  C.E.  ; Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  F.B.I.B.A. ; 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  F.R.I.B.A.  A list  of 
their  awards,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  matters 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  this  notice. 

The  contents  of  the  Exhibition  are  divided 
into  five  classes,  viz., — I.,  Building  Materials, 
Machinery,  and  Construction ; II.,  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage ; III.,  Heating,  Lighting,  and 
Ventilation;  IV.,  Antiseptics  and  Disinfect- 
ants; V.  Miscellaneous.  These  several  Classes 
are  subdivided  into  Sections. 

In  Class  I.  (Materials  and  Construction),  the 
Wortley  Fire  Clay  Company  exhibit  their  ex- 
cellent white  and  coloured  glazed  bricks  and 
salt-glazed  bricks.  Hard  by,  Messrs.  W.  & R. 
Leggott,  of  Bradford,  show  their  very  handy, 
simple,  and  easily-worked  appliances  for  opening 
fanlights  and  skylights,  including  the  patent 
“ Apex  ” Fanlight  Opener,  which  is  a new  variety 
of  Messrs.  Leggott’s  appliances.  It  differs  from 
other  arrangements  inasmuch  as  it  requires  no 
hinges  or  pivots.  Leggott’s  “Security”  bolt 
is  well  adapted  for  high  doors  and  French  case- 
ments ; it  shoots  both  ways  at  once,  and  its  con- 
tinuity is  a safeguard  against  the  warping  of  the 
frames.  Messrs.  Edward  Smith  & Co.,  of  Coal- 
ville, have  a small  show  of  very  good  sanitary 
floor  and  wall  tiles.  Messrs.  Wright  & Co.  of 
Westminster,  exhibit  the  application  of  their 
capital  fireproof  “ fixing  blocks,”  by  means  of 
which  joinery  and  woodwork  of  all  kinds  can 
be  readily  secured  to  walls.  Messrs.  Case- 
bourne  & Co.,  of  West  Hartlepool,  are  exhibitors 
of  Portland  cement  in  different  stages  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  Sanitary  Dry  Lime  Company 
exhibit  Williams’s  patent  dry  lime  and  mortar 
for  sanitary  and  constructive  purposes.  Messrs. 
Thos.  Wragg  & Sons,  of  Swadlincote,  Burton- 


for  Sanitary  Purposes,”  Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley  shows 
the  “Alcazar  vertical  steam  engine.” 

The  exhibits  in  Class  II.,  ” Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage,”  constitute  a very  large  and 
important  part  of  the  exhibition.  In  Section  1, 
Surgeon-Major  Pringle,  late  of  the  Sanitary 
Department  of  the  Bengal  Army,  again  exhibits 


Snrsum  ” antomatic  water  purifer,  which 
we  described  last  year  in  our  account  of  the 
Leicester  Exhibition.  There  are  other  exhi 
bitors  in  this  section,  but  there  is  nothing 
specially  noteworthy.  In  Section  4 there  are  a 
few  exhibits  worth  special  mention,  among 
them  Messrs.  W.  Phillips  & Son’s  “ Cerus  ” 
patent  flushing  syphon,  which  differs  somewhat 
materially  from  most  appliances  of  the  kind,  as 
will  be  apparent  by  a reference  to  the  section 
of  it  which  we  published  in  the  Builder  for 
July  11,  1885  (p.  72).  In  Section  5 the  same 
exhibitors  show  the  “ Cerus  ” sink,  which 
embodies  some  useful  improvements.  It  is 
made  in  one  piece  of  salt-glazed  or  enamelled 
stoneware,  with  a rounded  instead  of  square 
rim.  The  bottom  is  made  with  a fall,  and  has 
channels  along  the  sides.  Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff 
& Sons,  of  Wortley,  exhibit  the  “Cecil  " 
porcelain  slop-sink,  with  flashing  rim.  I_ 
Section  7 Messrs.  Phillips  & Son  show  the 
“ Cerus  ” patent  closet,  in  which  the  basin  and 
trap  are  constructed  in  one  piece  of  earthen- 
ware. The  closet  is  an  attempt,  and  appa- 
rently a snccessfnl  one,  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  the  “ wash-out”  and  “ valve  ” types 
of  closet.  Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff  & Sons  exhibit 
their  “ Dolphin  ” Closet,  which  is  of  the 
“pedestal”  variety,  and  “wash-out”  in  action. 
Its  designer  has  apparently  been  studying 
“ grotesques,”  for  externally  the  closet  presents 
the  appearance  of  what  may  be  described  as 
a dolphin-headed  sea-serpent  with  open  jaws, 
trying  to  swallow  an  enormous  shell,  this 
“shell”  being  the  pan  itself.  The  CO-trap 
beneath  the  pan  is  a continuation  of  the  body 
of  the  dolphin-headed  creature.  The  closet 
is  not  meant  to  be  enclosed  by  wood  boxing, 
and  the  effect  of  its  form  is  very  much  depen^ 
dent  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  coloured  ex- 
ternally. But  even  in  garish  white  and  gold  it 
is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  the  ivy-clad-tree- 
stump-like  “ pedestals  ” which  are  being  used 
for  closets  of  this  kind.  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co., 
of  Lambeth,  exhibit,  amongst  other  appliances 
of  a kindred  character,  an  improved  trongh 
closet.  In  Section  9,  the  same  firm  show  their 
new  patent  self-adjusting  joint  for  drain-pipes, 
which  seems  likely  to  meet  some  long-felt 
requirements.  From  tests  that  have  been  made 
at  the  Exhibition  and  elsewhere,  it  is  clear  that 
the  joint  permits  of  a considerable  amount  of 
flexibility,  and  therefore  of  the  deflection,  of  a 
line  of  pipes  where  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  any 
unforeseen  obstruction  in  laying.  This  quality 
of  flexibility  in  the  joints  has  the  advantage 
that  no  ordinary  settlement  of  the  ground  will 
permit  of  their  leakage.  The  joint  consists  in 
the  contact  of  two  surfaces  of  Stanford’s  patent 
material,  but  differently  distributed  and 
arranged  than  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
Stanford  joint.  By  this  new  invention  no 
joints  have  to  be  made  after  the  pipes  are  pnt 
together,  and  the  pipes  are  ready  for  use  as 
soon  as  they  are  laid.  For  this  reason  the 
joint  is  especially  serviceable  for  pipes  laid  in 
wet  and  treacherous  ground,  as  the  trench  can 
be  filled  in  as  the  pipes  are  pnt  together.  The 


on-Trent,^  e.tbibit  air-bricks,  fire-bricks,  and  pipes  can  be  laid  round  a curve'^(the  radius 
glaz^  bricks,  and  Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff  & Sons,  varying  with  the  diameter  of  the  pipes)  with- 
of  Wortlev.  near  Leeds,  have  finma  CrnnH  I ftllf.  irruioirim-r  flio  -xt  . 


Wortley,  near  Leeds,  have  some  good 
svhite  and  coloured  glazed  bricks.  The 
Dceker  Hospitals  and  Huts  Factory  Com- 
oany  exhibit  (Stall  No.  101)  a “Decker” 
oortable  hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  the 
iistinguishing  feature  of  which  is  that  the 
‘walls”  are  composed  of  a series  of  movable 
framed  panels  covered  with  paper,  felt,  and 
^nvas.  The  construction  of  such  temporary 
itructurea  would  be  facilitated  by  the  use 
)f  the  Willesden  Waterproof  Paper  and  Canvas, 
yhich  is  also  made  in  a form  specially  adapted 
or  its  use  as  a damp-course  (exhibited  at  stall 
jlO).  How  far  it  would  prove  durable  when  so 
pplied  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  In 
ection  3,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Barton,  & Co.  exhibit 
Iheir  laminated  lead  and  lead-foil  for  damp 
i7alls.  In  Section  5 several  varietiesof  sanitary 
iooring  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  M.  C.  Duffy  &. 
I'Ons  aud  other  firms.  Decorative  materials 
ire  shown  in  Section  6.  These  include  some 
tnbossed  majolica  bricks  and  tiles  exhibited  by 
|ie  Wortley  Fire-Clay  Company,  and  other 
shibitors.  In  Section  7,  “ Machinery  Adapted 


out  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  joint.  No 
cement  being  used,  none  can  remain  (as  is 
frequently  the  case)  inside  the  pipes  to  cause 
obstructions. 

We  will  complete  our  notes  on  the  contents  of 
this  Exhibition  next  week. 


for  Simpson’s  street 
stoneware  screw 


Cerfijicale)  of  Merit. 

Bum  4 BailUe,  London,  for  galvanised  cast-iron  air-tight 
inspection  chamber  and  drain-pipe. 

WortlM  Fireclaj  Companv,  Leeds,  for  salt  glased  bricks. 
Cliff,  J,,  4 Sons,  Leeds,  for  Hall’s  hanging  tiles, 

Wright  4 Co.,  London,  for  fireproof  flung  blocks. 

King  4 Co.,  Hull,  for  Fishboume’s  tubular  refrigerators. 
Kindle,  Norton,  4 Co.,  Oldham,  for  Acme  door-check  and 
spring. 

Smith,  E.,  4 Co.,  Coalville,  for  vitreous  floor  tiles. 

Adams  4 Co.,  York,  for  thirty-gallon  combined  flush-tank 
and  grease  interceptor. 

Cliff,  J,,  4 Son,  Leeds,  for  white  enamelled  sinks. 

Wortley  Fireclay  Company,  Leeds,  for  white  enamelled 
sinks. 

Cliff,  J.,  4 Son,  Leeds,  for  white  enamelled  nrinal  floor 
channel. 

Wragg,  T,,  4 Son,  Burton-on-Trent,  for  Mawbey’s  joint 
for  stoneware  pipes. 

Cliff,  J,,  4 Son,  Leeds,  for  ” Simplex  ” reversible  gully, 
Wortley  Fireclay  Company,  Leedf  - • • 

^lly. 

Bailey  4 Co.,  London,  for  Woodman’s 
ping  and  collar  for  access  to  drains. 

Bum  4 Baillie,  London,  for  “Eclipse”  apparatus  for 
testing  drain  and  other  pipes. 

Phillips,  W.,  4 Son.  Lodood,  for  “Brontes”  air-tight 
cast-iron  manhole  cover. 

Cliff,  J.,  4 Sons,  Leeds,  for  white  and  coloured  glazed 
bricks. 

Wortley  Fireclay  Company,  Leeds,  for  white  and  coloured 
glazed  bricks. 

North  of  England  School  Furnishing  Compsny,  Darling- 
ton, for  Westminster  single  desk,  with  sliding  top,  and 
convex  support  to  the  seat. 

Cliff,  J.,  4 Son,  Leeds,  for  “ Imperial  " slop  sink. 

Bum  4 Baillie,  London,  for  indiarubber  expanding  plugs 
for  drain  testing. 

Potter,  G.  W.,  London,  for  “ Siphosella”  pipe  fastening. 

1 rott,  H,,  London,  for  bib  valves  for  hot  and  cold  water. 
Braithwsite,  H,  4 Co.,  Leeds,  for  syphon  action  water- 
waste  preventer. 

Casebourne  4 Co.,  West  Hartlepool,  for  Schaible’s  appa- 
ratus fnr  the  extinction  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  cement. 
White,  W.  P.,  4 Co.,  London,  for  Nicholls’s  hospital  pail , 
Bxhthifi  telecfed  for  further  trial. 

With  regard  to  the  following  exhibits,  the  judges  are 
unable  to  give  their  decision  until  they  have  submitted 
the  exhibits  to  a more  complete  and  exteaded  practical 
examination  than  is  possible  at  the  exhibition. 

Adams  4 Co  , York,  for  sewer  ventilator  and  sewer  gas 
deodoriser  for  manholes. 

Casebourne  4 Co., 
ment. 

Doulton  4 Co.,  Lambeth,  London,  for  lavatory  valves. 
Gritten,  C.  E.,  London,  for  “ Queen  ” filter. 

Gray,  J.  W.,  4 Son,  London,  for  “ Howatson  ” water 
softener. 

Bum  4 Baillie,  London’  for  combination  bath  fittings. 
Wragg,  T,,  4 Son,  Swadlincote,  for  Hassell’s  safety  joints. 
Doulton  4 Co.,  London,  for  self-adjusting  joints  for  stone- 
ware pipes. 

Bailey  A Co.,  London,  for  Irving’s  filter. 

Doulton  4 Co.,  London,  for  improved  manganous  carbon 
filter. 

Cl’tf  J.,  4 Son,  Leeds,  for  " Cecil  ” slop  sink,  with  flush- 


, West  Hartlepool,  for  Portland  ce- 


" hite,  W.  P.,  4 Co.,  London,  for  dry  closets. 

.Solus  Waterapray  Ventilating  Company,  London,  for 
JEolua  waterspray  ventilators. 

Halo,  R.  W.,  4 Co,,  London,  for  exhaust  and  downcast 
ventilators. 

Honeyiran.  J.,  Glasgow,  for  diaphragm  ventilator. 

King,  P.  P.,  4 Co.,  Hull,  for  Phillips’s  ventilator. 

Kite,  C.,  A Co.,  London,  for  exhaust,  downcast,  and 
chimney-breast  ventilators. 

Wright,  E.  G.,  Pottamoutb,  for  “Reliance”  chimney- 
cowl. 

Uaignen,  P.  A.,  London,  for  water-softening  process. 
Barstow,  J,,  Pontefract,  for  combination  water  filters. 
Magnetic  Filter  Company,  London,  for  Spencer’s  magnetio 
filter. 

Maignen,  P.  A , London,  for  Filtre  Rapido. 

Silicated  Carbon  Filter  Company,  London,  for  improved 
silicated  carbon  filters. 

Exhibits  classed  under  Lighting,  including 
electric  lighting,  heating,  and  cooking  apparatus^ 
machinery  adapted  for  sanitary  purposes,, 
laundry  appliances,  aud  furniture,  are  still 
under  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  a previous  column. 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until  and 
ncluding  Saturday,  October  16th,  from  ten  a.m. 
to  ten  p.tn.  It  is  held  in  the  large  Exhibition 
uildings  of  the  York  Fine  Arts  aud  Industrial 
Institute,  Bootham  Bar. 


The  following,  among  other  awards,  were 
announced  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  on 
Tuesday : — 

Medals. 

Caseboumo  4 Co.,  West  Hartlepool,  for  Faija’s  cement- 
testing  machine. 

Tuper  end  Canvas  Compsny,  London,  for 
vvillesden  paper  roofing. 

Harris,  J.  F.  4 G.,  London,  for  Moulded  wood  decoration 
Decker  Hospitals  and  Huts  Factory,  London,  for  Dceker 
portable  hospital. 

Special  Certificates. 

The  following  have  received  Medals  in  previous  years 
’ are  granted  Special  Certificates ’ 

W.  & R.  Leggott,  Bradford,  for  opener  for  fanlight  and 
skylight,  “ 

^.^hington  Lyon,  London,  for  Lyon’s  steam  disinfector. 
Cliff.  J,,  4 Sons,  Leeds,  for  Imperial  porcelain  bath. 
Morrell’s  Sanitary  Appliacce  Company,  Manchester,  for 
portable  cinder-sifting  ash  closet. 


and 


lastitution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
members  of  the  Association  of  the  Birmingham 
Students  of  this  Institution,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  manager,  made  a visit  to  the  Sand' 
well  Park  Colliery  on  the  17th  inst.  Tiieywere 
met  at  the  colliery  by  Messrs.  Hughes  and 
Lloyd,  who  conducted  them  round  the  pit> 
explaining  the  mode  of  working,  including  the 
mechanical  haulage.  Some  experiments  in, 
working  the  seams  (without  the  use  of  blasting) 
by  means  of  Walcher’s  Patent  Hydraulic  Coal- 
breaking  Apparatus  were  being  made  which 
were  witnessed  with  great  interest.  Upon  re- 
ascending  to  the  pit’s  mouth  the  members  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  whole 
of  the  engines  and  machinery  used  iu  counexion 
with  the  works.  Before  leaving,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Lloyd,  and 
the  members  expressed  themselves  very  much 
gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  workings 
had  been  explained. 
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“THE  IKFLXJEXCE  OP  GEO  END- WATER 
ON  HEALTH." 

This  was  the  subject  taken  by  ilr.  Baldwin 
Latham,  II.  Inst.  C.E.,  President  of  the  Engi- 
neering and  Architectural  Section  of  the 
Sanitary  Congress  at  York,  for  his  address, 
delivered  on  Thursday  morning.  He  said, — 

In  presiding  over  this  section,  which  is 
devoted  to  engineering  and  architectural  sub- 
jects, it  is  necessary  that  I should  say  that  I 
have  been  requested  to  address  you  upon  a 
subject  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Climato- 
logical Section,  namely,  upon  the  probable  in- 
fluence of  ground-water  on  health.  This  request 
has  no  doubt  been  made  in  consequence  of  some 
observations  which  have  been  made  in  this  city 
by  Mr.  North,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
who  has  traced  some  connexion  between  an 
outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  which  occurred  here 
in  1884,  and  the  movements  of  the  subsoil  water 
at  that  time. 

Having  devoted  much  time  during  the  past 
eleven  years  specially  to  the  study  of  the  ques- 
tion of  underground  water,  and  having  estab- 
lished and  maintained  a number  of  stations  for 
observing  the  relative  height  of  subsoil  water 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  having  also 
collected  the  past  records  which  are  available  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere,  I am  in  possession 
of  facts  not  easily  obtainable,  and  am  able, 
therefore,  to  draw  some  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  probable  influence  of  ground-water  upon 
health.  Having  regard  to  what  may  be  called 
historical  records,  great  periods  of  drought 
clearly  indicate  a low  state  of  the  ground- 
water. In  looking  through  ancient  records 
there  are  some  remarkable  references  to  the 
influence  of  drought  in  producing  disease.  The 
influence  of  light  in  destroying  noxious  pro- 
perties arising  from  decomposing  matter  is  also 
clearly  indicated,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
effect  of  keeping  back  the  waters  of  the  sky  and 
not  suffering  them  to  be  poured  down  on  the 
earth,  would  bo  that  the  noxious  animals  which 
live  in  the  water  will  pollute  it. 

No  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  influence 
of  climate  on  disease  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  labours  of  Hippocrates.  It  is 
•curious  to  note  in  his  works,  written  upwards 
of  2,000  years  ago,  that  there  are  conditions 
recorded,  attending  healthy  and  unhealthy 
seasons,  which  are  identical  with  the  conditions 
which  may  be  observed  in  this  country  at  the 
present  day.  Hippocrates  taught  that  all 
disease  may  be  traced  to  natural  causes,  and 
he  counted  it  impiety  to  maintain  that  any  one 
more  than  another  is  an  infliction  of  the 
Divinity.  _ He  pointed  out  to  his  followers  that 
if  they  wished  to  study  medicine  properly,  in 
the  first  place  they  must  study  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  effects  which  they  produce. 
He  also  stated  that  acute  diseases  occur  in 
periods  of  drought,  and  that  you  could  tell 
what  epidemio  diseases  would  attack  a city 
either  in  summer  or  winter,  and  what  sickness 
each  individual  would  be  in  danger  of  expe- 
riencing. He  went  much  further  than  onr 
knowledge  at  the  present  time  enables  us  to  go; 
for  he  stated  that  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
may  be  predicted  from  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  stars,  so  that  we  should  know  beforehand 
what  sort  of  a year  is  going  to  ensue.  Hippo- 
crates also  pointed  out  the  conditions  affecting 
a healthy  period.  Rains  in  antumn,  a mild 
winter,  neither  very  tepid  nor  unseasonably 
cold,  and  rain  in  spring  and  summer,  the  year 
is  likely  to  prove  healthy  ; but  if  the  winter  is 
dry,  and  the  spring  showery,  the  summer  will 
necessarily  be  of  a fertile  character.  If,  at 
the  rising  of  the  Dog-star,  rains  and  wintry 
storms  supervene,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
■disease  will  cease,  and  the  autumn  will  be 
healthy. 

It  is  curious  that  a dry  winter  is  often  the 
precursor  of  disease,  not  at  that  time,  but  in 
the  following  autumn.  As  a rule,  a short  supply 
of  rain  in  December  has  a most  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  stores  of  underground  water, 
and  a deficiency  of  rain  in  this  month  has 
probably  a greater  effect  in  influencing  the 
future  health  of  any  jiarticular  district  than  it 
has  in  any  other  month  of  the  year.  As  a type 
of  a healthy  season  the  present  year  is  an 
example,  and  fully  complies  with  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  Hippocrates. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  noto  that  some  years 
ago  Dr.  Laycock  published  an  interesting 
account  showing  the  incidence  of  disease  in 
i ork,  from  which  it  appeared  that  this  city  was 


always  susceptible  to  violent  outbreaks  of 
disease,  traceable  to  local  sanitary  circum- 
stances combined  with  peculiar  climatological 
conditions,  and  that  there  appeared  the  same 
incidence  in  the  prevalence  of  the  sweating 
sickness  of  1550-51,  the  plague  of  1004,  and 
the  cholera  of  1832,  to  which  might  be  added 
the  typhoid  fever  of  1884. 

Tbe  results  of  my  prolonged  investigations 
on  the  subject  of  ground-water  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  clearly  show  that  there  is 
generally  a direct  parallelism  between  the  con- 
ditions of  health  and  tbe  volume  of  ground- 
water.  The  years  in  which  there  bus  been  a 
large  quantity  of  ground-w'ater  present  have 
invariably  been  the  healthiest  years,  while 
those  in  which  there  has  been  a small  quantity 
have  invariably  been  the  most  unhealthy 
periods. 

As  a rule  the  lowness  of  the  ground  ■ 
water  indicates  tbe  future  health,  and  not 
the  state  of  health  at  the  particular  time 
of  lowness  ; that  is,  the  unhealthy  period, 
as  a rule,  follows  the  period  of  low  water, 
the  degree  of  lowness  indicating  the  in- 
tensity of  future  disease,  especially  fever.  In 
some  cases  an  unhealthy  period  runs  concur- 
rently with  the  period  of  low  water,  but  in  all 
these  cases  there  is  clear  evidence  that  percola- 
tion has  recommenced  before  the  unhealthy 
period  takes  place.  These  results  are  entirely 
confirmed  by  observations  which  were  carried 
on  in  Paris  between  the  years  1868  and  1883, 
and  which  have  been  collated  and  published  by 
M.  Durand  Claye,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Muni- 
cipality of  Paris,  with  the  object  of  putting  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  in  connexion  with 
the  outbreaks  of  fever  in  Paris  at  the  disposal 
of  those  who  might  choose  to  investigate  the 
subject, — a course  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
conduct  of  some  authorities  in  this  country,  who 
desire  rather  to  hide  the  true  facts  from  public 
view. 

The  observations  which  have  been  published 
by  Professor  Pettenkofer,  and  which  were  com- 
menced in  1854,  differ  from  the  experience 
gained  in  this  country,  as  he  has  shown  that 
typhoid  fever  in  Munich  commenced  with  the 
fall  of  the  subsoil  water,  and  reached  its 
greatest  intensity  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
lowness,  and  with  the  rise  of  the  water  there 
was  a diminution  of  fever,  a result  exactly  con- 
trary to  experience  in  this  country.  Professor 
Pettenkofer’s  observations,  however,  agree  with 
the  observations  made  here,  in  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  intensity  of  typhoid  fever  coincides 
with  the  periods  of  the  greatest  degree  of 
low  ground-water ; that  is,  those  years  in  which 
the  subsoil  water  has  fallen  to  its  lowest  level 
are  those  in  which  there  has  been  the  most 
fever. 

With  regard  also  to  the  experience  in  this 
country  as  to  subsoil  water  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  lower- 
ing of  the  subsoil  water  by  artificial  means  will 
produce,  and  does  produce,  a tendency  to  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  effect  of  drainage  works  during 
their  construction  in  lowering  the  subsoil  water 
where  precautions  have  not  been  taken  to 
speedily  and  permanently  get  the  water  back 
to  its  proper  level  has  been,  in  many  instances, 
the  cause  of  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  but 
which  at  the  time  have  been  attributed  to  the 
construction  of  tbe  sewer  works  and  to  sewer 
gas,  even  in  cases  where  no  connexions  had,  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak,  been  made  with  the 
sewers. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  at  tbe  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  East  London,  in 
1866,  as  to  the  cause  of  which  there  has  been 
so  much  dispute,  the  very  district  which  was 
most  afflicted  with  cholera,  had,  at  the  time, 
its  subsoil  water  unduly  lowered  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  main  drainage  works  in  that 
part  of  the  metropolis,  and  on  tbe  completion 
of  this  work  and  the  sewers  being  brought  into 
operation  the  epidemio  terminated 

It  is  curious  that  in  recent  times,  as  a rule, 
there  has  been,  every  ten  years,  a marked 
period  of  low  water;  for  example,  in  1834-5, 
1S44-5,  1854-5,  1864^5,  1874-5,  1884^5.  The 
lowest  water  in  these  series  probably  occurred 
in  1864—5.  In  1844—5  the  low  water  was  not 
intense,  but  it  was  low  compared  with  the 
period.  In  addition  to  these  periods,  there  are 
other  times  of  low  water,  and  in  investigating 
the  subject  it  should  be  studied  locally  and 
comparison  made  with  local  vital  statistics,  for 
the  largely-varying  distribution  of  rain  tends 
to  equalise  results  when  spread  over  large  areas, 


as  it  is  rarely  that  the  same  conditions  occur 
over  extended  areas  at  the  same  time. 

I have  been  carrying  on,  as  many  of  you 
know,  very  extensive  observations  at  Croydon, 
and  from  the  results  there  obtained  have 
extended  them  into  various  geological  forma- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  register  of  Croydon  goes  hack  to  the  year 
1539,  and,  with  the  exception  of  years  in  which 
there  has  been  revolution  or  disturbing  causes 
of  a kindred  character,  the  record  is  complete. 
A tabulation  of  tbe  whole  of  the  burials  and 
baptisms,  extending  from  this  early  period  to  a 
date  overlapping  that  when  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  commenced,  clearly  indicates 
that  years  of  drought  are,  without  exception, 
the  most  unhealthy  periods.  In  1539,  the  first 
year  of  registration  at  Croydon,  there  is  a record 
that  in  this  particular  year  the  springs  were 
remarkably  low,  so  low  that  the  River  Lea  was 
nearly  dried  up,  and  writers  of  that  age  remark 
on  the  great  drought  and  heat  of  that  period. 
In  that  year  the  number  of  burials  recorded  in 
Croydon  was  50  and  the  number  of  baptisms 
55,  indicating  a probable  death-rate  of  25'6  per 
thousand.  In  the  following  year  on  the  rise  of 
tbe  water,  the  burials  rose  to  87  and  the 
baptisms  72,  indicating  that  the  death-rate  was 
nearly  32  per  thousand.  Coming  to  the  period 
when  wo  have  rain-fall  records,  tho  year  1741 
was  a very  dry  time,  tho  rain-fall  at  Lyndon  for 
the  year  being  15'7  in.,  and  in  that  year  the 
burials  in  Croydon  were  271,  and  the  baptisms 
113,  giving  a probable  death-rate  of  63'7  per 
thousand,  while  in  the  two  years  preceding 
tliis  year  tho  death-rate  was  27'7  and  40'7  per 
thousand,  and  in  the  followingyear  2 1'2  per  thou- 
sand. Coming  to  more  recent  periods,  when 
wo  have  the  certain  records  collected  by  the 
Registrar-General,  registration  having  com- 
menced in  the  dry  year  of  1837,  the  death-rate 
at  Croydon  was  30  in  tho  thousand,  and  in  the 
following  year  a similar  rate  occurred.  In  the 
years  of  very  low  water,  1854  and  1855,  we  had 
death-rates  of  26'84  and  2LT4  respectively, 
while  in  1851,  the  death-rate  was  only  18‘72 
per  thousand.  In  tho  dry  periods,  1864  and 
1865,  we  had  death-rates  of  21‘5  and  22'7  per 
thousand,  while  in  1860,  a wet  year,  and  ono  of 
high  springs,  the  death-rate  was  only  17'27  per 
thousand.  Tho  year  1871  was  another  dry 
period,  but  tbe  low  water  at  Croydon  was  not 
so  pronounced  in  this  year  as  in  most  other 
years.  The  death-rate  was  not  so  high,  viz., 
18'89  per  thousand,  but  in  1873,  when  the 
springs  wero  very  high,  tbe  death-rate  fell  to 
16'59  per  thousand.  After  the  dry  period  of 
187’l-75,  the  death-rate  rose  again  to  21T0  per 
thousand.  From  1870  up  to  the  beginning  of 
188-4,  thero  has  been  unprecedented  high  water, 
and  during  the  whole  of  this  period  the  country 
generally  has  enjoyed  a high  state  of  public 
health.  The  conditions,  however,  which  have 
brought  about  this  high  degree  of  health,  have 
been  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
culturist, as  the  large  quantity  of  water  passing 
into  tbe  ground  has  washed  away  the  fertilising 
elements,  but  it  has  secured  for  us  the  estimable 
boon  of  good  health  by  removing  the  conditions 
which  are  tbe  cause  of  much  sickness,  suffering, 
and  death 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind,  after  the  moat  careful 
consideration  of  this  subject,  that  ground-water 
itself  has  no  influence,  either  for  good  or  evil, 
upon  health,  but  that  the  lowness  or  highness  of 
the  water  in  the  ground  is  the  index  of  condi- 
tions which  greatly  influence  the  health  of  all 
communities.  We  have  periods  of  abundance 
of  water,  and  periods  of  low  water  with  both 
healthy  and  unhealthy  conditions.  Gronnd- 
; water  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Pettenkofer 
to  be  chemically  more  impure  in  periods  of  high 
water  when  the  conditions  were  favourable  to 
health  than  when  there  is  a low  state  of  the 
ground-water,  and  a condition  unfavourable  to 
health.  The  records  also  show  that  we  have 
periods  when  rain  has  started  into  existence 
malignant  diseases,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  similar  heavy  rainfalls  accompanied  by 
a high  state  of  public  health  as  in  tho  present 
year. 

The  records  clearly  point  out  that  it  is  not 
one  circumstance  alone  which  produces  disease, 
but  that  there  arc  at  least  three  factors  neces- 
sary for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
disease,  especially  typhoid  fever,  viz. : — 1.  The 
elements  which  produce  disease,  such  as  a pol- 
luted state  of  the  ground.  2.  The  conditions 
which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
disease,  such  as  a period  of  dryness  of  the 
ground  in  those  regions  which  water  usually 
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occupies,  combined  with  a comparatirely  high 
degree  of  temperature.  3.  Conditions  which 
will  lead  to  the  spread  of  the  disease,  such  as  the 
probable  influence  of  a storm  or  rain  in  driving 
impurities  out  of  the  ground  into  our  water 
supplies,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of 
ground  air  passing  into  our  habitations,  and 
its  reception  by  a population  which  is  in  a con- 
dition to  receive  such  germs  of  disease.  If  any 
one  of  these  conditions  is  absent,  diseases  like 
typhoid  do  not  occur. 

The  long  period  of  washing  and  purification 
which  the  ground  has  passed  through  since 
1876,  has  generally  so  purified  it  from  the 
producing  elements  of  typhoid  fever,  that  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  cases  of  impurity 
where  the  ground  has  become  fouled  from  the 
leakage  of  sewage  from  the  imperfect  sewers 
into  the  ground,  as  in  the  case  of  this  city, 
Beverley,  Kidderminster,  and  some  other  places 
which  had  epidemics  in  the  low-water  period  of 
1884,  the  country  has  enjoyed  immunity  from 
diseases  of  this  class.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  take  a period  when  there  has  been  marked 
low  water  for  a number  of  years,  followed  by 
unusually  low  water  at  particular  periods,  these 
are  the  times  wheu  typhoid  fever  is  most  rife, 
as,  for  example,  between  1854  nnd  1865,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1860  and  1861,  when 
wo  had  a high  state  of  ground-water.  The 
intensity  of  the  fever  rates  of  1865  and  1S66 
point  out  a lesson  which  ought  to  be  learned  by 
every  sanitarian, — that  we  must  keep  the  ground 
i free  from  impurity,  if  wo  are  to  secure  con- 
ditions which  are  essential  for  the  promotion  of 
health. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  local  conditions 
preceding  disease,  we  find  that  not  only  cholera 
' and  typhoid  fever,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof. 

Petteukofer,  are  amenable  to  the  conditions 
' indicated  by  the  highness  or  lowness  of  the 
ground-water,  but  probably  all  other  zymotic 
diseases  are  influenced  by  the  conditions  which 
produce  low  ground-water,  with  the  exception 
of  diarrbeea 

We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  other 
conditions  which  are  at  work,  such  as, — 

I (1.)  The  ivjluence  of  light.  It  will  be  ob- 
swved  with  reference  to  the  period  of  percola- 
tion that  it  is  almost  parallel  with  the  time  the 
sun  is  below  the  horizon.  The  influence  of 
solar  light  is  well  known  in  malarious  countries, 
which  may  be  traversed  with  impunity  while 
the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  bat  they  become 
I dangerous  after  night-fall.  (2.)  The  influence 
I of  temperature.  There  is  no  donbt  that,  in 
' winter  time,  many  diseases  are  aggravated  by 
1 the  intensity  of  cold,  but  cold  is  not  essential 
I to  the  promotion  of  disease,  especially  in 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  This  was 
shown  by  the  late  Br.  Farr,  and  in  the  volume 
I recently  published  by  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
i it  is  pointed  out  that  the  death-rate  of  children 
in  Norway  is  lower  than  that  of  England,  while 
the  death-rate  of  children  in  Eogland  is  lower 
than  in  Italy,  indicating  that  at  this  period  of 
existence  cold  is  not  detrimental  to  life.  When 
I we  come  to  isolate  the  deaths  in  particular 
months,  and  compare  them  with  the  periods  of 
low  water,  it  often  happens  that  extreme  low 
water  in  winter  corresponds  with  periods  of 
great  cold,  and  low  water  in  summer  also  corre- 
sponds with  periods  of  great  heat,  and  it  is  only 
at  such  times  when  we  are  able  to  discount 
these  influences  by  comparing  them  with 
periods  when  we  have  a normal  state  of  things 
with  reference  to  temperature,  and  abnormal 
in  regard  to  ground-water,  that  the  influences 
measured  by  the  ground-water  are  brought  into 

prominent  relief 

A very  marked  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  ground-water,  and  the  period  of  percola- 
tion, is  shown  in  the  case  of  deaths  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age.  While  there  may  have 
. been  mistakes  with  reference  to  the  caiises 
from  which  a child  dies,  very  little  error  occurs 
' with  regard  to  its  age.  I am  of  opinion  that 
the  proper  way  of  estimating  the  sanitary  state 
of  any  period  in  any  district,  is  by  taking  the 
number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  and 
I calculating  the  deaths  by  the  number  living  at 
I these  ages.  The  figures  show,  especially  after 
deducting  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea,  which  arc 
influenced  by  high  temperature,  that  there  is 
1 an  almost  exact  parallelism  between  the  period 
' of  percolation  and  that  of  deaths  occurring  at 
those  ages,  the  smallest  number  of  children 
dying  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  largest 
number  in  December  and  January.  Moreover, 
the  death-rate  from  year  to  year  fluctuates  in  a 
very  marked  ananner  with  the  fluctuations  of 


the  ground-water.  The  moat  healthy  periods 
in  which  there  is  the  most  ground-water,  and 
the  least  healthy  are  those  in  which  there  is 
the  least  ground-water  in  any  year.  These 
results  corroborate  the  strong  relation  which 
exists  between  the  highness  or  lowness  of  water 
in  the  ground  in  regard  to  zymotic  diseases.  It 
also  shows  that  there  are  influences  at  work, 
which  can  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  ground,  which  aro  destructive  to  young 
life,  and  which  may  be  guarded  against,  as 
these  influences  indicate  themselves  many 
months  before  they  begin  to  affect  the  popula- 
tion ; therefore  “ to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore- 
armed.” 

The  fluctuation  of  the  water  line  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  in  the  development  of  disease, 
especially  typhoid  fever  and  cholera.  It  has 
been  pointed  ont  by  Professor  Pettenkofer  that 
in  those  districts  in  which  the  rivers  are  held  up 
at  uniform  levels  by  weirs,  the  conditions  are 
favourable  to  health,  and  in  such  districts 
cholera  rarely  becomes  epidemic.  In  a great 
measure  this  is  corroborated  in  this  country  by 
the  state  of  health  at  our  sea-side  resorts,  which 
being  the  natural  outflow  for  ground- water,  and 
owing  to  the  uniform  height  of  mean  tide  level, 
are  without  exception  placed  in  a condition 
favourable  to  health.  We  have  also  the  record 
in  connexion  with  the  city  of  York,  in  which  it 
is  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Laycock,  in  his  report 
on  York,  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Health  of  Towns  Commission,  that  previously  to 
the  construction  of  the  lock  at  Nabom  below 
the  city,  the  tide  used  to  flow  up  above  York, 
and  there  were  considei'able  variations  in  the 
level  of  the  waters  from  time  to  time,  bnt  after 
the  construction  of  tho  lock  in  question  the 
health  of  York  materially  improved.  The 
health  of  di.stricts,  such  as  the  Wandle  Valley, 
is  proverbial.  In  the  latter  district  there  are 
a large  number  of  mills  in  a comparatively 
short  length  holding  np  the  water  to  a uniform 
level. 

With  soch  examples  for  our  guidance  it  is 
clear  that  sewers  may  be  of  great  advantage  in 
maintaining  uniformity  in  the  water  level.  On 
the  other  hand,  leaky  sewers  are  liable  not  only 
to  pollute  the  ground,  but  to  cause  considerably 
greater  variation  in  the  levels  of  underground 
water  than  would  otherwise  occur  in  various 
parts  of  the  district.  Good  land  drainage  has 
a tendency  to  produce  uniformity  of  w’ater 
level,  bat  this  should  rarely  bo  attempted  to  be 
secured  through  the  instrumentality  of  sewers 
carrying  polluted  matters.  The  influences 
which  are  observed  clearly  point  out  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  guard  districts  against  pollution 
of  the  earth.  How’ little  regard,  however,  has 
been  paid  to  this  point,  for  it  is  only  within  tho 
last  ten  years  that  the  importance  of  making 
sewers  as  water-tight  as  possible  has  received 
serious  consideration,  and  still,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  sewers  are  being  constructed  with- 
out any  regard  to  water-tightness  and  their 
other  influences  on  gronnd-water.  Moreover,  a 
large  number  of  burial  - grounds  have  been 
established,  in  quite  recent  periods,  in  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  underground  water 
which  more  or  less  exercise  a baneful  influ- 
ence on  the  health  of  the  localities  in  which 
they  are  situated.  Cesspools,  ash-pits,  and 
middensteads  are  still  permitted  to  poison  the 
air,  ground,  and  water.  No  wonder  that  the 
towns  which  possess  the  means  of  most  readily 
polluting  tho  ground  have, without  exception,: 
the  highest  rates  of  mortality.  There  can  be 
no  compromise  in  sanitary  matters.  What 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  sanitarians  is  the 
preservation  of  the  ground  from  all  impurities, 
especially  in  districts  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
porous  character,  and,  above  all,  no  supplies  of 
water  for  dietetic  purposes  should  be  permitted 
to  be  taken  from  wells  sunk  in  the  immediate 
subsoil  in  populous  places,  and  to  secure  the 
full  measure  of  health,  our  houses  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
ground  air  into  them. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE. 

Professoe  F.  de  Chaumont,  F.R.S.,  President 
of  the  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive  Medicine 
Section  of  the  York  Sanitary  Congress,  on  Wed- 
nesday  opened  that  Section  with  an  address,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said, — 

The  title  of  our  section  is  that  of  “ Pre- 
ventive Medicine,”  or  rather  “ Hygiene  and 
Preventive  Medicine.”  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
well  to  consider  what  these  terms  mean,  and 


what  we  are  expected  to  do  or  to  concern  our- 
selves with.  The  meaning  of  hygiene  is  now 
pretty  well  known  as  the  art  of  preserving 
health,  although  the  origin  of  the  term  is  rather 
obscure,  few  perhaps  having  cared  to  trace  it 
beyond  the  fabled  daughter  of  Esculapius,  by 
which  myth  I feel  pleased  to  think  that  a com- 
pliment is  being  paid  to  Medicine  by  making 
Health  its  daughter.  It  certainly  has  not  always 
been  thus  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  health 
is  very  far  from  favouring  those  who  are  con- 
tinually consuming  drugs,  whilst  medicine  haa 
not  infrequently  been  deprived  of  what  it  has 
been  justly  entitled  to,  namely,  credit  for  the- 
efforts  its  votaries  have  made  for  the  perserva- 
tion  of  health  and  the  checking  of  disease,  even 
when  against  their  own  material  interests. 
But  what,  you  may  ask,  is  the  meaning  of 
“Preventive  Medicine”?  Is  it  preventing- 
disease  by  physicing  people  ? or,  is  it  to  prevent 
the  doctors  from  physicing  people  ? Both  of 
these  proceedings  might  have  their  advan- 
tages, but  they  do  not  really  explain  our  meaning. 
In  the  good  old  times,  when  the  smuggler  was  a 
more  common  and  (at  this  distance  of  time,  at 
least)  a more  picturesque  object  around  our 
coasts,  the  Preventive  Service  was  in  every 
one’s  mouth,  and  its  duties  were  well  known. 
Those  duties  consisted  in  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  contraband  material  into  the  country,, 
material  which  it  was  believed  would  under- 
mine the  financial  constitution  of  the  country. 
So  it  is  with  our  preventive  medicine  : it  is  a- 
service  the  duty  of  which  is  to  prevent  the- 
introduction,  the  slipping  in  {einsckleppung} 
of  contraband  material  into  our  bodies  and 
undermining  their  constitution.  Its  fanctione- 
are  as  old  as,— nay,  older  than, — history  itself,, 
although  its  development  into  systematic  use- 
fulness is  a thing  of  yesterday;  but  so  rapid 
has  been  its  development  that  we  even  take- 
upon  ourselves  to  talk  of  the  science  of  preven- 
tive medicine,  hurrying  up  the  question  a little 
in  our  pardonable  eagerness  to  progress.  It- 
must  be  admitted  that  a science,  rightly  so- 
called,  is  a very  serious  thing  ; it  means  a state 
of  knowledge  of  causes  and  effects,  precedents 
and  succedents,  antecedents  and  consequences,, 
such  that  we  may,  with  given  data,  confidently 
predict  a result  that  shall  never  fail  us.  Tested 
in  this  way,  how  much  ti'ue  science  have  wo- 
got?  ...  . 

"We  may,  however,  feel  assured  that  in  spite 
of  all  shortcomings  on  our  part,  partly  arising 
out  of  inability  to  appreciate  the  essential 
points,  but  largely  from  actual  iguorance  of 
facts,  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  a science  as 
existing,  even  although  wo  may  bo  most  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  its  laws.  This  im- 
perfection becomes  all  the  greater  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  subjects  which  are  more  and 
more  removed  from  abstract  principles,  and  are 
consequently  more  and  more  complicated  in- 
their  action.  And  when  we  come  to  consider- 
a subject  like  preventive  medicine,  whose 
existence  depends  upon  the  previous  existence 
of  other  sciences,  themselves  confessedly  im- 
perfect, the  difficulty  becomes  greatly  enhanced,, 
and  the  effective  working  on  sound  scientific 
principles  seriously  hampered.  It  must  be 
quite  obvious  that  progress  in  this  direction  i» 
governed  by  our  previous  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  the  causes  of  disease,  and  that- 
while  these  remain  obscure,  their  prevention 
must  be  obscure  too,  and  at  best  be  reached  in- 
an  empirical  and  haphazard  way. 

People  aro  inclined  sometimes  to  reproach 
the  medical  profession  for  not  knowing  mor& 
on  these  subjects  than  they  do ; but  this 
reproach  is  not  very  just.  In  the  first  place,, 
the  profession  as  a whole  consists  of  men  who 
work  hard  for  their  living,  and  have  little  or  no- 
time for  scientific  inquiry,  although  it  may  still 
be  said  to  their  credit  that  even  some  of  the 
hardest  worked  have  found  time  to  add  valuable- 
contributions  to  the  sum  of  medical  knowledge. 
In  the  second  place,  the  inquiries  themselves 
are  exceedingly  laborious  and  difficult,  such, 
that  no  one  man  or  set  of  men  could  possibly 
carry  ont ; and  it  not  infrequently  happena 
that  it  is  only  after  a long  series  of  observations, 
which  had  apparently  but  little  individual 
significance,  that  the  truth  is  perceived  at  last, 
and  some  clear-headed  worker  steps  into  che- 
iuberitance  and  enjoys  the  renown  which  is  tho- 
outcome  of  the  conjoint  work  of  a former  host 
of  obscure  bub  earnest  labourers.  Often,  too, 
the  eye  of  genius  can  penetrate  the  future  and 
see,  as  in  a vision,  what  can  be  proved  and 
reduced  to  concrete  fact  only  by  long  years,  if" 
nob  generations,  of  work,  requiring  for  its- 
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carrying  oafc  methods  and  appliances]  utterly 
undreamt  of  when  the  idea  was  first  shadowed 
forth.  It  is  thns  that  we  can  trace  a perception 
of  the  principles  of  modem  pathology  and 
practice  in  the  writings  and  specnlations  of 
men  of  former  ages,  whose  genius  seemed 
capable  for  a moment  of  lifting  a corner  of 
the  veil  which  concealed  the  future  from  the 
common  eye 

In  1879,  at  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress at  Amsterdam,  there  was  a discussion  in 
the  Hygienic  section  on  the  subject  of  the 
examination  of  drinking-water.  I maintained 
the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  chemical  by 
a microscopical  examination  in  every  case,  in 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  in  that  direction  in- 
formation which  chemistry  seemed  incapable 
of  famishing.  Considerable  experience  had 
taught  me  what  chemistry,  in  its  existing  con- 
dition as  a science,  could  and  could  not  tell  us, 
and  I felt  that,  whilst  chemistry  helped  us  a 
good  deal,  it  was  in  all  probability  the  micro- 
scope that  would  ultimately  reveal  to  ns,  some- 
how or  other,  the  germs  of  disease.  I was 
Interrupted  by  the  author  of  the  paper  under 
discussion  with  the  question,  “ A-t-on  jamais  vu 
an  germe  ?”  I was  obliged  to  confess  that  I 
did  not  think  any  one  ever  had,  or  recognised 
it  as  such  if  he  had  seen  one. 

Now,  as  a test  of  progress  in  the  seven  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  then,  it  may  be  asked, 

Would  my  answer  be  the  same  to-day  as  it 
was  then?”  The  same,  yes;  but  with  a 
difference.  It  is  true  that  we  have  the  Bacillus 
of  Anthrax  and  the  Bacillus  of  Tuberculosis, 
the  connexion  of  which  with  these  diseases  is 
undoubted,  bat  it  still  remains  to  heproved  that 
each  is  teterrima  causa  morbi.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cholera  Bacillus  and  some  others  less 
generally  known,  are  by  no  means  in  the  same 
position,  for  much  has  to  be  done  and  proved 
before  they  can  be  'invested  even  with  the  com- 
paratively established  status  of  the  two  first 
ramed.^  Thus  my  answer  would  have  to  be 
something  like  this  : — “ We  cannot  positively 
affirm  even  now  that  a germ  has  been  actually 
seen,  but  certain  microbes  have  been  recognised 
as  being  constant  in  certain  forms  of  malady. 
Our  methods  of  observation  have  also  been 
vastly  extended,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
hope  for  the  future.”  Since  that  time  a 
powerful  aid  has  come  to  the  microscope, 
in  the  method  of  cultivations  of  minute  organ- 
isms, Reinculturen,  as  the  Germans,  who 
have  done  so  much  in  this  direction,  have 
called  them.  By  these  means  much  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained,  which  neither  chemistry 
nor  the  microscope  unaided  was  capable  of 
yielding,  teaching  us  something  of  the  life 
history  of  those  remarkable  organisms  and 
their  relations  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  highly  ci^.'.mised  beings  upon  which  they 
seem  to  prey.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope  to  detect  any 
signs  of  life  in  liquids,  which  later  on  gave  un- 
doubted proof  of  containing  organisms,  it  was 
surmised  that  spores  might  be  present,  either 
60  minute  or  with  refraction  differing  so  little 
from  the  media  they  existed  in,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  them.  Cultivation  in  nutrient 
media,  aided  by  improved  manipulation  and 
methods  of  preparation  and  staining,  has  re- 
vealed quite  a new  world  of  living  things.  It 
has  also  shown  that  in  this  mikrokosm  there  is 
a reign  of  law  ae  there  is  in  the  communities  of 
our  makrokosm,  an  antagonism  of  races  as  there 
is  among  men  themselves,  for  some  organisms 
which  grow  and  flourish  when  cultivated  alone, 
decay  and  perish  in  the  presence  of  others,  just 
as  one  race  of  men  or  animals  seems  to  fade 
before  the  encroachments  of  another. 

Taking  advantage  of  this,  attempts  have 
been  made,  crudely  and  somewhat  prematurely, 
to  play  off,  as  it  were,  one  microbe  against 
another,  as  in  the  proposal  to  fight  the  Bacillus 
•of  Tubercle  by  regulated  inhalations  of  Bac- 
terium Termo,  the  common  microbe  of  putre- 
faction. These  attempts  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  resulted  in  failure  ; and  this  need 
not  surprise  us,  for  we  do  not  know  all  the 
question  yet,  and  we  must  creep  before  we 
walk.  There  seems,  however,  good  reason  to 
think  thst  there  is  some  foundation  for  the 
notion,  and  that  the  method  may  yield  fruit 
hereafter.  But  these  researches  in  this  new 
branch  of  Bacteriology  have  led  to  still  further 
considerations,  for  they  have  shown  that  most 
of  the  activity  of  nature  is  dependent  on  those 
minute  organisms.^  This  has  long  been  known 
to  be  the  case  in  ordinary  fermentation  and 
pntrefaction,  whilst  the  resemblance  between 


the  action  of  disease-poison  and  the  process  of 
fermentation  gave  rise  to  the  terra  “zymotic” 
(from  a ferment),  as  applied  to  diseases 

which  seemed  to  proceed  witha  quaei-fermenta- 
tive  process.  It  was  also  reasoning  from  those 
more  familiar  cases  that  led  Pasteur  and  others 
to  the  investigations  which  have  brought  out 
such  surprising  results.  There  seems  every 
probability  that  processes  which  were  formerly 
looked  upon  as  purely  chemical,  such  as  nitrifi- 
cation, are  brought  about  by  bacterial  agency; 
and,  indeed,  this  has  been  positively  proved  in 
the  case  of  nitrification  by  the  exhaustive 
experiments  of  Schutzenberger  and  Warington. 
But  even  in  the  case  of  our  own  bodies,  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  changes,  physiological,  as 
well  as  pathological,  are  dependent  upon  those 
minute  workers,  so  that  the  terms  “ vital 
action,’’  “ vital  force  ” used  by  older  writers, 
were  not  such  misnomers,  after  all,  even 
allowing  that  those  who  used  them  had  very 
little  notion  of  how  the  said  actions  or  forces 
worked  or  were  evolved.  We  must  thus  look 
upon  this  bacterial  or  microbial  underworld  not 
as  an  utter  enemy,  but  as  a mighty  agency  for 
good  or  evil,  as  the  case  may  be ; we  see  that 
we  could  not  exist  without  it,  nor  can  we  in 
some  cases  continue  to  exist  in  company  with  all 
of  it.  Our  cue  would  seem  to  be  to  help  the 
friendly  microbes,  and  to  fight  those  that  are 
our  foes.  A good  general  rule,  but  how  is  it  to 
bo  carried  out  ? Clearly  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  learn  to  recognise  friends  from  foes,  a process 
that  can  only  be  the  outcome  of  long  and 
careful  experiment,  snch  as  is  now  being  carried 
out  both  abroad  and  at  home,  in  spite  of  much 

opposition  and  difficulty 

The  methods  of  inquiry  by  the  cultivation  of 
organisms,  as  regards  drinking  water  at  least, 
have  not  yet  produced  much  practical  result, 
although  sufficient  evidence  has  been  obtained 
to  show  that  we  are  likely  to  obtain  important 
information  in  that  direction.  But  until  we  can 
go  further  in  the  recognition  and  detection  of 
different  organisms,  and  establish  their  con- 
nexion with  particular  forms  of  disease,  we  are 
working  pretty  much  in  the  dark.  But,  as  they 
say  in  German,  “ rersc/ioben.  ist  nicht  auf. 
(jehohen”  ; and  we  may  hope  that  farther 
experience  will  give  us  more  knowledge  and 
more  confidence.  It  is  a fortunate  thing, 
however,  that  we  are  less  dependent  upon  this 
knowledge  for  the  carrying  out  of  prophylactic 
measures  than  might  be  supposed,  for,  oven  if 
we  possessed  it,  it  would  not  materiallv  alter 
at  present  our  course  of  action.  It  is  shown 
that  pathogenic  bacteria  (or  what  are  believed 
to  be  so)  propagate  best  under  unhygienic 
conditions,  light,  fresh  air,  and  pore  water 
being  inimical  to  them.  It  is  also  admitted, 
even  by  those  who  pooh-pooh  the  germ  theory, 
or  indeed  any  specific  disease  cause,  that 
xinhygienic  conditions  demand  to  be  remedied, 
and  that  pore  air,  pure  water,  wholesome  food, 
and  the  other  conditions  which  make  the  sum 
of  hygiene,  are  imperative  if  man  or  animal  is 
to  be  maintained  in  health.  The  Committee 
at  the  India  Office,  which  was  assembled  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  Comma  Bacillus 
and  the  report  of  Dra.  Klein  and  Heneage- 
Gibbes,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Koch 
had  not  proved  the  absolute  connexion  of  the 
bacillus  with  cholera  as  an  efficient  cause,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  said  that  even  if  the 
contrary'  had  been  the  case  it  would  not  in  the 
meantime  have  altered  things  in  so  far  as  to 
compel  the  authorities  to  make  any  material 
change  of  procedure  in  the  measures  taken  for 
prevention.  Quarantine  of  all  kinds  was  con- 
demned as  useless,  and  not  only  useless,  but  as 
in  every  way  pernicious.  There  remains  for 
preventive  medicine,  until  we  have  far  more 
extended  knowledge  of  pathology  and  etiology, 
the  steady  path  that  is  being  already  trod  in  the 
direction  of  providing  for  the  purity  of  all 
articles  of  food  and  drink,  of  dwellings,  of 
clothing,  of  persons;  the  supply  of  fresh  air, 
and  the  immediate  and  complete  removal  of  all 
refuse  and  effete  matter.  If  to  this  we  add 
a proper  mode  of  life,  both  physically  and 
morally,  wo  may  practically  snap  our  fingers  at 
both  bacterium  and  bacillus.  In  the  meantime, 
there  are  diseases  among  ns  which  those 
measures  seem  as  yet  towerless  to  prevent, 
such  as  small-pox  and  hydrophobia.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  should  be  foolish  not 
to  accept  such  help  as  vaccination,  for  instance, 
affords,  although  it  might  be  difficult,  even  if  it 
were  considered  necessary,  to  induce  the  public 
to  be  inoculated  with  hydrophobic  matter, 
except  under  the  terror  produced  by  bavino- 


been  actually  bitten.  Those  measures,  however 
are  the  adjuncts  of  hygiene,  which  aims  at 
operations  on  a wider  scale,  by  sterilising  the 
soil  on  which  the  malignant  microbe  seeks  to 
flourish,  so  be  shall  no  longer  consider  suffer- 
ing humanity  to  be  his  rightful  heritage. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SATURDAY  TISITS. 

The  Architectural  Association  on  Saturday 
made  an  afternoon  visit  to  Combe  Warren,  the 
residence  of  l^lr.  E.  Currie,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Devey. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  charmingly  irregular, 
the  rooms  being  arranged  to  focus  on  a dell  in 
the  grounds.  The  general  arrangement  is  a 
saloon,  approached  from  the  entrance-ball  by  a 
corridor,  which  also  connects  tho  saloon  with 
the  conservatory.  Prom  this  saloon  the  dining- 
room, library,  and  drawing-room  are  entered, 
and  on  the  aide  is  the  principal  staircase  sepa- 
rated by  an  oak  screen.  On  the  first  floor  is  a 
similar  arrangement,  the  principal  bedrooms 
being  reached  from  this  upper  saloon.  A curious 
feature  in  the  design  is  that  each  room  is  treated 
in  a different  phase  of  architecture,  the  draw- 
ing-room being  Elizabethan  and  the  other  rooms 
in  later  styles.  The  saloon  has  a wide  carved 
oak  chimneypiece,  with  seats  in  the  chimney 
comers,  and  iron  dog-grate  and  wood  fire.  Ad- 
joiniogthedining-roomis  a summer  dining-room 
open  to  the  air.  The  walls  of  this  alcove  are 
treated  with  plain  tiles  broken  into  irregular 
shapes  and  set  in  cement,  and  rubbed  to  a 
smooth  surface.  The  effect  is  good. 

The  chapel,  which  is  off  the  service-corridor 
on  the  ground-floor,  has  also  a room  com- 
municating with  it  on  the  first  floor.  The 
interest  of  the  house  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  valuable  furniture  it  contains.  There  are 
some  interesting  specimens  of  garden  archi- 
tecture in  the  grounds. 

The  Dutch  garden,  laid  out  with  tilo  walks 
and  formal  beds,  has  a wrought-iron  railing 
and  gates  from  a church  at  Derby.  On  one 
side  of  this  is  the  orangery,  and  at  the  end  an 
octagonal  bouse  has  recently  been  built  for  the 
specimen  bay  trees.  Tho  walls  of  this  building 
internally  are  decorated  in  sgraffito. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  house  is 
entirely  modern,  the  different  styles  of  the 
various  buildings,  ami  the  irregular  plau,  all 
give  it  the  appearance  of  an  old  house  that  had 
been  added  to  at  various  dates. 


WORKSHOPS  AT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  gi-eat  pleasure  the 
article  in  your  issue  of  the  llth  iust.  [p.  369], 
on  the  advantage, — I bad  almost  written  the 
necessity, — of  workshops  at  public  schools. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  one  word  in  support 
of  your  advocacy  of  the  knowledge  of  tlie  use 
of  tools  as  an  important  item  in  the  curriculum 
of  all  our  public  and  private  schools,  but  while 
such  knowledge  may  be  regarded  as  an  attractive 
and  naeful  accomplishment  to  many  of  the  boys 
educated  at  public  schools,  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  large  number  trained  and 
educated  at  our  public  charitable  institutions. 
It  is  the  duty  and  object  of  these  latter  as  much 
to  train  them  in  a way  to  earn  their  living  as  to 
impart  a general  education,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  point  out  how  conducive  to  this 
end  is  a knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  management 
of  large  charitable  institutions  well  know  how 
difficult  is  frequently  the  placing  of  boys  in 
suitable  situations  on  their  leaving  the  charity. 
Trades  in  this  country  generally,  and  perhaps 
still  more  in  the  metropolis  in  particular,  are 
already  so  over-stocked  that  even  if  young  boys 
are  apprenticed  to  cigar-makers,  tailors,  or 
shopkeepers,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  they 
can  earn  their  livelihood  when  tho  term  of 
apprenticeship  has  expired.  I believe  it  would 
be  a far  greater  service  to  the  boys  if  our  great 
ch.aritable  institutions  were  to  retain  them  till 
such  age  as  would  permit  of  their  being  sent 
to  our  Colonies  or  to  the  Western  States  of 
America,  and  in  these  new  countries  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
a knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  and  the 
rudiments  of  plain  and  solid  geometry. 

I observe  you  write,  “ the  use  of  the  work- 
shop would,  of  course,  be  confined  to  play-hours.” 
I doubt  if  this  should  be  at  public  schools,  but 
I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  should  not  be 
the  case  in  an  institution  designed  to  train  boys 
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who  are  dopeodent  on  their  own  earnings  for 
their  livelihood  almost  immediately  on  leaving 
school.  For  snch  boys  a large  portion  of  the 
knowledge  at  present  imparted  at  most  of  our 
orphan  asylums  is  wholly  useless.  The  popu- 
lation of  many  towns,  the  existence  of  which 
is  never  likely  to  concern  them,  the  length  of 
rivers,  and  the  height  of  mountains  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  are  all  details  which 
are  only  acquired  after  the  expenditure 
of  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour  by 
teachers  and  pnpils,  and  are  forgotten  almost 
as  soon  as  learned,  without  any  loss  to  the 
pupil.  Instead  of  this,  how  much  more  useful 
and  how  little  more  expensive  would  it  be  to 
impart  to  these  boys  some  knowledge  of  tools, 
which  would  never  be  lost,  which  would  be  of 
far  greater  service  when  possessed,  and  the 
acquisition  of  which  would  be  a source  of 
attraction  instead  of  an  effort  of  frequently 
overstrained  brain  power. 

Being  myself  firmly  convinced  of  the  value 
of  such  knowledge,  I am  erecting  at  the  orphan 
asylum  of  my  own  community  at  Lower 
Norwood,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Management,  a workshop  which  is  designed  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  and  which  it  ismy  intention 
to  equip  with  benches,  tools,  and,  later  on,  with 
lathes.  The  managers  have  consented  to  ap- 
propriate the  requisite  nnmber  of  hours 
(probably  some  four  or  five  per  week)  to  the 
training  of  the  boys  to  a knowledge  of  the  use 
of  tools  both  for  wood  and  metalworking.  Ic 
is  intended  to  appoint  a competent  instructor 
to  attend  twice  a week  to  teach  the  boys  in  the 
workshop,  and  I am  sanguine  that  the  experi- 
ment will  be  of  invaluable  service  to  those  who 
are  instructed. 

If  it  should  be  attended  with  the  hoped  for 
BUccess,  I shall  endeavour  to  induce  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  London  Orphan  Aaylnm 
at  Watford,  of  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  be 
a member,  to  adopt  the  same  course  as  we  are 
doing  at  Lower  Norwood. 

I believe  that  if  these  two  well-known 
I orphan  asylums  were  to  be  known  to  have 
ladopted  some  such  plan  as  I have  here  briefiy 
idesoribed,  the  movement  would  gradually 
lOxtend,  and  the  orphan  asylums  of  the  country 
will  thereby  have  gone  far  in  practice  towards 
that  at  which  they  aim  in  theory,  viz.,  standing 
in  loco  parentis  to  the  dependent  and  frequently 
friendless  children  who  enter  their  walls. 

Benjamin  L.  Cohen. 

30,  Hyde  Park-gardens,  September,  1S86. 


THE  EOMAN  BATHS  OF  BATH. 

' Sib,— In  your  paper  of  the  11th  [p.  370j  are  a few 
iDotos  on  the  above.  Enclosed  are  iraciuga  showing 
the  Roman  work,  as  also  the  proposed  new  work. 

The  state  of  affairs  is  briefly  this.  At  what  is 
termed  "The  King’s  Bath”  establishment  (adjoin- 
;ing  the  pump-room)  there  are  eighteen  baths  and 
idressing-rooms,  previously  twenty-four,  six  having 
ibeen  destroyed  in  the  excavations.  It  was  then 
[proposed  to  add  to  these  by  building  six  bath  and 
idressing  rooms  on  the  Roman  floor  level,  and 
:tweuty.two  on  the  upper  floor,  18  ft.  above. 

I We  urged  that  these  basement  baths  would 
obliterate  the  Roman  work,  and  that  on  sanitary 
[grounds  alone  they  should  not  be  built,  inasmuch 
as  they  would  be  below  the  level  of  the  winter 
Ifloods,  and  thereby  deteriorate  for  long  periods  the 
[atmosphere  oi  the  whole  establishment;  they  would 
ialso  be  below  the  sewer  level  and  render  necessary 
the  fouling  the  hot-water  culvert. 

I We  were  met  by  the  assertion  that  our  plan  of 
the  Roman  work  was  hypothetical,  &;c.,  which  I 
[answered  by  offering  to  uncover  the  remains  free  of 
expense  to  the  corporation,  if  not  found  as  my 
plans  described.  They  have  now  in  great  part  been  . 
omcoverod,  and  the  only  portion  I had  described  as 
possibly  fragmentary,  is  much  more  perfect  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  The  parts  in  course 
of  destruction  I have  coloured  on  tracing,  giving 
the  bird’s  eye  view. 

I take  it  you  are  acquainted  with  the  large 
rectangular  bath,  possibly  with  the  circular  one 
also.  The  former,  no  doubt,  served  for  natatory 
sports  and  swimming  exercises  principally,  bub  the 
circular  bath,  the  caldarium  with  its  bypocaust, 
prfflfurnium,  and  labrum,  and  are  the  very  nucleus 
of  the  bathing  system  of  the  Romans,  and  yet  are 
now  being  destroyed. 

The  Town  Council  and  many  of  the  Baths  Com- 
mittee wished  the  preservation  of  the  remains,  but 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  architect 
,Mr.  Davis)  turned  the  scale  adversely.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  should  be 
asked  to  report  upon  the  matter,  and  for  that 
purpose  Professor  Middleton  came  down,  but  by 
iome  means  the  destructionists  were  alarmed,  and, 
yith  scant  courtesy  (a  term  almost  too  mild),  the 
jociety  was  ignored,  and  an  ‘'independent  autho- 
ity  ” wag  sent  for.  But  instead  of  having  the  pros 


and  cons  before  him,  a groove  of  misrepresentation 
guided  him,  and  the  plan  placed  in  bis  hands  showed 
but  a portion  of  the  scheme.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  was  told  these  baths  were  absolutely  necessary, 
and,  equally  so,  they  must  bo  placed  on  this  very 
site.  So  misleading  was  the  information  that  we 
read  in  the  Report,  “ None  of  the  Roman  waits,  as 
I understand,  are  to  be  destroyed  ; and  no  parts 
essential  for  the  understanding  the  original  plan  are 
even  to  he  lost  to  view.”  But,  sir,  the  day  following 
that  of  Mr.  Penrose’s  visit  saw  the  bypocaust  cut 
through  for  several  foundations,  and  on  these,  in  the 
caldarium,  a chamber  29  ft.  by  18  fr.  6 in.  is  in 
course  of  construction,  the  walls  of  corridors, 
attendants’  rooms,  steam  closets,  and  staircase  j 
whilst  the  adjoining  circular-ended  bath  is  to  be 
almost  filled  with  the  masonry  necessary  to  support 
the  superstructure  ; and  the  remaining  area  of  its 
chamber  occupied  by  steps,  wheel-chair  inclioe, 
and  corridor.  These  are  the  reasons  of  the 
disputes  you  have  “noticed  from  time  to  time,” 
and  now  we  ask  your  powerful  aid,  and  that  of  your 
readers,  in  ensuring  that  all  who  come  to  see  these 
remains,  whether  the  numerous  casual  visitors  or 
the  cultured  scholar,  shall  be  able  to  pass  from 
threshold  to  threshold,  and  find  these  chambers 
free  of  all  encumbering  rooms  and  staircases  ; so 
that  at  a glance  they  might  recognise  the  complete 
and  skilful  plan,  and  by  it  learn  the  full  arrange- 
ment of  the  bathing  system  of  the  Romans,  how 
developed,  as  can  nowhere  else  be  seen. 

Richabd  Mann. 

***  We  expressed  confidence  in  Mr.  Penrose’s 
judgment  on  the  case;  of  course,  if  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Penrose  was  not  given  correct  information 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  that  alters  the  position. 
We  have  before  expressed  our  opinion  that  the 
Roman  remains  at  Bath  are  of  (luita  exceptional 
interest,  and  that  even  some  sacrifice  of  public 
convenience  may  be  called  for  in  order  to  preserve 
them.  From  a letter  by  Mr.  Mann  in  a local 
journal,  it  appears  that  he  is  not  properly  informed 
as  to  Mr.  Penrose’s  position  and  acquirements  as  an 
archieologist. 


EPISCOPAL  HERALDRY. 

Sib, — I was  disappointed  on  looking  through 
Saturday’s  Builder  to  find  that  the  subject  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  sees  of  recent  creation  bad  not 
been  taken  up,  and  hope  some  one  will  yet  come 
forward  and  deal  with  it. 

Consulting  the  “Newcastle  Diocesan  Directory,” 
I found  it  impossible  to  decipher  the  charges  of  the 
Newcastle  shield.  On  referring,  however,  to  Burke 
it  is  thus  emblazoned  : — 

“ Per  fess  az.  and  gu.  In  chief,  a representation 
of  the  cross  of  St.  Cuthbert,  or.  In  base,  three 
castles,  2 and  1,  arg.” 

Can  any  one  say  where  the  said  cross  is  to  be 
seen,  or  where  there  is  an  illustration  of  it  giving 
any  definite  detail,  and  an  idea  of  its  size  ? 

In  the  “ Directory”  illustration  referred  to  above, 
it  can  only  bo  described  as  a bad  attempt  at  tho 
ground-plan  of  a public  fountain  with  four  flights  of 
steps  leading  thereto. 

Esham  Phillips. 

Manchester. 


SANITATION  AND  FINANCE. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  last  week  [p.  407],  you 
mention  the  improvements  being  made  in  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  tho  houses  at  Chiswick 
under  the  surveyorship  of  Mr.  Ramsden.  I quite 
agree  that  the  alterations  to  the  sanitary  appliances 
are  a great  improvement  to  the  houses,  and  of 
benefit  to  the  occupiers  ; but  how  about  the  owners 
of  the  houses  who  do  not  reoeive  one  penny  extra 
rent  for  this  outlay,  and  who  possibly  have  lost 
tenants  who  objected  to  remain  while  drainage 
alterations  were  in  progress?  No  one  seems  to 
study  them.  The  middlemen  are  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  inevitable  curse,  instead  of  the  real  blessing 
they  are,  whether  in  the  building  trade  as  house- 
owners, or  in  any  other  occupation.  In  the  Chis- 
wick  case  I happened  to  act  for,  I believe,  the 
largest  house-owners  in  Grove  Park,  and  my  clients, 
beyond  the  actual  loss  caused  by  these  sanitary 
improvements,  are  none  the  worse  for  the  altera- 
tions. In  another  instance  where  I am  indirectly 
concerned,  a client  who  owns  some  fifty  houses  has 
had  notice  served  upon  him  by  the  water  company 
to  alter  all  his  fittings,  at  an  outlay  of  about  250?. 
Here,  again,  ray  client  obtained  no  benefit  whatever 
from  the  alteration,  and  his  difficulty  is  whore  to 
find  the  money,  all  his  spare  capital  havingjuat  been 
expended  in  constructional  and  decorative  repairs 
and  sanitary  alterations  to  these  very  houses.  Tho 
houses  are  already  mortgaged  to  their  full  mortgage 
value,  and  his  only  resource  is  the  money-lender  at 
60  per  cent. 

Surely  some  help  should  be  given  by  the  parish 
or  other  authorities,  who  should  be  compelled  to 
lend,  say,  two-thirds  of  the  outlay  at  an  interest 
not  exceeding  5 percent.,  as  is  frequently  permiited 
in  roadmaking.  Over  and  over  again  I have  seen 
mischief  occasioned  by  the  public  real  or  fancied 
improvements  from  this  cause,  and  owners  would 
willingly  assist  in  making  improvements  if  their 
good  intentions  were  not  crippled  by  the  want  of 
large  sums  of  ready  money.  L.  S. 

Sept.  21,  1886. 


Cclumn. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— XIII. 

ABERDEENSHIRE  GRANITES  (cOTtfinited). 

EMNAT  QUARRIES. — These  quarries 
are  situated  about  seventeen  miles 
north-west  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  stone 
is  worked  on  a very  extensive  scale. 

The  granite  is  quite  different  in  appearance 
from  any  of  that  of  the  Aberdeen  quarries  yet 
described.  In  comparison  with  them  it  is 
coarse-grained,  though,  speaking  of  granites  as 
a whole,  it  might  be  more  properly  called 
medium  ■ grained.  Its  general  colour  is  a 
speckled  grey.  The  quartz  is  white  and  in  a 
granulated  condition,  forming  a great  propor- 
tion of  the  stone.  The  felspar  is  also  white, 
being  minute  in  the  ground  mass,  but  in  distinct 
and  larger  twinned  crystals  distributed  through- 
ont  it.  These  crystals  do  not  appear  to  lie  in 
any  definite  direction,  and  this  considerably 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  rock.  The  mica  is 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  stone : both  black 
and  white  varieties  being  px’esent,  but  not  very 
abundantly.  The  black  mica  is  rather  small, 
the  specks  not  being  very  close  together.  The 
white,  or  silvery  brown,  mica  occurs  both  as 
small  and  large  crystals,  and  some  of  the  latter 
are  quite  7 mm.  across,  and  correspondingly 
thick.  Moreover,  the  lie  of  the  crystals  appears 
to  be  tolerably  regular,  and  they  are  of  much 
use  in  aiding  the  mason  in  the  determination  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  stone  will  most  easily 
split.  This  is  somewhat  curious,  as  it  supplies 
the  want  created  by  the  felspar  in  this  respect. 

We  may  mention  that  in  one  of  the  Kemnay 
quarries  a steam  crane  raises  the  stone  from 
the  bottom  of  the  workings  to  the  height  of 
nearly  3U0  ft.  The  machinery  in  connexion 
with  this  quarry  generally,  is  of  a very  novel 
and  substantial  nature. 

The  granite  is  largely  raised  for  building  and 
engineering  purposes,  having  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  docks  at  Hull,  Newcastle, 
Shields,  Sunderland,  and  Leith ; and  is  now 
being  utilised  for  the  piers  of  the  Forth  Bridge. 

Tom's  Forest  Quarries. — These  quarries  are 
about  half  way  between  Kintore  and  Kemnay. 
The  stone  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  that 
from  the  latter  place,  except  that  it  is  a little 
darker  in  colour;  the  crystals  are  not  quite  so 
large.  The  mica  is  black,  and  not  very  abundant. 
Here  and  there  this  mineral  occurs  as  con- 
spicuous black  fiakes,  but  it  is  more  often  seen 
bordering  the  other  minerals,  especially  the 
felspar.  The  quartz  is  not  so  granulated,  and 
is  much  more  easily  distinguished  by  its 
transparent  glassy  lustre  than  that  in  the 
Kemnay  stone. 

Tho  rock  as  a whole  is  compact,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  a serviceable  material,  capable  of  being 
comparatively  easily  worked. 

Tyrehagger  is  a large  and  well-known  quarry 
near  Aberdeen.  The  stone  which  is  of  a grey 
colour,  is  composed  of  quartz,  two  felspars 
(orthoclase  and  oligoclase)  and  mica.  Large 
quantities  of  kerb  and  paving-setts  are  annually 
raised. 

Corrennie  Quarries. — These  quarries  have 
only  lately  been  opened,  but  are  extensively 
worked.  The  stone  is  quite  different  from 
the  ordinary  Aberdeen  or  Peterhead,  both  in 
minoralogical  constitation  and  appearance.  It 
is  of  a salmon  colour,  and  might  be  described 
as  a crystalline  granular  mixture  of  quartz 
and  felspar,  much  resembling  some  of  the 
Archman  rocks  of  North  Wales.  When  a 
large  polished  block  of  the  stone  is  looked 
at,  little  black  specks  are  seen  here  and 
there.  These  are  either  black  mica  or  horn- 
blende, as  the  case  may  be.  The  quartz  in  the 
Corrennie  stone  is  mostly  pure  white,  smoky 
crystals  being  the  exception.  Althoogh  at  least 
half  the  stone  is  qnartz,  this  mineral  does  not 
occur  in  very  large  crystals;  several  small  and 
broken-up  pieces  are  often  fonnd  close  together, 
and  sometimes  enclose  one  of  the  accessory 
minerals  alluded  to.  The  felspar  is  of  a 
salmon-coloured  tint.  It  is  not  porphyritic, 
though  occasionally  orthoclase  crystals  are 
seen,  nearly  1 in.  in  diameter.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  mineral  is  in  small  and 
jagged  pieces,  and  it  closely  follows  the  quartz, 
filling  up  little  cracks  and  spaces. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  stone  in  this 
district  is  that  the  base  of  the  Corrennie  hill 
is  composed  of  grey  granite,  and  the  upper- 
most part  red.  The  grey  rock  contains  much 
mica  and  hornblende,  whilst  the  felspar,  being 
pink  and  white,  gives  the  stone  a very  charac- 
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teristic  appearance.  We  notice  that  a slight 
porphyritic  structure  is  set  up  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  kinds  of  stone.  Iron  pyrites  is  found 
in  the  lowermost  stoue,  bub  being  the  cubical 
Tariety,  does  not  detract  from  its  value. 

A large  quantity  of  the  Corrennie  stone  ia 
now  being  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings,  and  in  the  Tay 
Bridge. 

2. — The  Peterhead  District. 

The  outcrop  of  granite  in  this  area  is  not 
very  large,  but  the  extensive  and  systematic 
manner  in  which  the  stone  is  raised  has 
rendered  it  famous  in  the  market,  where  it  is 
known  as  “Peterhead”  granite.  In  the 
greater  number  of  the  quarries  there  ia  a con- 
siderable “ bearing  ” over  the  rock,  varying  in 
depth  from  3 ft.  to  2U  ft.  The  first  operation 
in  removing  the  stone  is  to  bore  holes  of  varied 
depths,  according  to  circumstances,  up  to 
30  ft.,  having  a diameter  of  2 in.  to  3 in.  These 
are  charged  with  powder  for  the  purpose  of 
dislodgment.  The  blocks  removed  are  cut  with 
wedges,  as  previously  described.  The  rock 
differs  widely  in  chemical  and  mineral  con- 
stitution, according  to  the  part  of  the  mass 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  As  the  greater 
part  of  the  stone  is  polished  its  dxirability  is 
thereby  rendered  very  much  greater  than  if  it 
was  left  in  the  rongh.  Bain  does  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  accumulating  in  little  dents  and 
holes,  thus  giving  the  acids  no  time  to  aetj 
directly  rain  beats  against  the  polished  surface 
it  glances  off  again.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
not  only  does  polishing  greatly  add  to  the 
beauty  of  granite,  but  Jt  assists  in  preserving 
it  from  decay. 

Longhaven  Quarries, — The  granite  quarries 
on  the  Longhaven  Estate  are  about  five  miles 
from  Peterhead,  and  close  to  the  sea.  A range 
of  granitic  rocks  faces  the  North  Sea  from 
Port  Erroll  to  Boddam,  a space  of  about  four 
miles,  and  some  of  the  most  important  (piarries 
in  Aberdeenshire  are  situated  within  these 
limits.  The  oldest  quarry  in  the  district  is  at 
StirlinghilJ,  which  is  on  the  Boddam  Estate. 
Eight  quarries  are  at  present  in  full  operation 
on  the  Longhaven  property,  with  an  average  of 
twenty  men  at  work  in  each ; sometimes  this  aver- 
age is  considerably  raised,  according  to  the  state 
of  trade.  Some  of  the  quarries  have  been  worked 
for  about  forty  years,  but  the  majority  of  them 
have  only  been  opened  w’ithin  the  last  twenty 
years.  They  are  quarriel  principally  (almost 
exclusively)  for  blocks,  suitable  for  polishing. 
A brisk  trade  is,  however,  done  by  some  of  the 
quarries  in  providing  principal  stones  for 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  a large 
amouutof  excellent  building  material  is  thrown 
into  the  sea,  which  affords  a cheap  and  easy 
mode  of  disposing  of  superfluous  stone.  It  is  a 
pity  this  cannot  be  utilised  in  buildings  in  the 
cities  of  the  south,  where  soft  limestones  and 
the  like  so  soon  decay.  Surely  it  would  pay 
for  carriage  ? 

The  stoue  itself  ia  of  a red  colour,  and  slightly 
differs  in  grain  in  some  of  the  quarries.  The 
quartz  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  a marked  feature 
in  the  rock.  It  occurs  as  rounded  crystals, 
some  having  a smoky  appearance,  others  being 
white  and  transparent.  Dark  patches  are  seen 
on  the  stone,  which,  at  a distance,  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  some  distinct  accessory  mineral. 
A close  examination,  however,  soon  reveals  the 
fact  that  they  are  qnartz.  The  felspar  is  of  a 
flesh-red  colour  and  mostly  ortboclase.  In  some 
of  the  coarser  materials  this  mineral  is  in  oval 
crystals  of  a milky  white  tint,  and  rarely 
yellowish  green, — not  unlike  the  light  green 
felspar  in  some  of  the  Cornish  granites.  It  ia 
very  evenly  distributed,  and  forma  a large 
percentage  of  the  rock.  It  has  no  tendency  to 
become  porphyritic,  and  as  no  twinning  ia  per- 
ceptible, is  not  regular,  and  the  crystals  are 
much  interlocked ; the  stone  cracks  with  a 
splintery  fracture,  the  felspar  looking  much 
broken  up.  This  mineral  is  very  hard,  aud  is  so 
completely  crystallised  as  to  render  the  stone 
more  durable  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  even  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  so  much  peroxide  of  iron. 
The  quantity  of  mica  present  is  very  variable. 
Large  blocks  from  quarries  in  the  southern  part 
of  Longhaven  occur,  in  which  not  a particle  of 
this  mineral  is  seen,  and  the  rock  then  usually 
contains  much  hornblende,  being,  in  fact,  a 
syenite ; and  there  is  every  gradation,  from  a 
syenite  through  hornblendic  granite  to  granite 
properly  so  called.  The  mica,  when  present,  is 
black.  Hornblende  occurs  in  very  minnte 
crystals,  congregated  together  so  as  to  form 


dark  green  patches.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
when  hornblende  replaces  mica  in  the  Peterhead 
stone,  the  general  appearance  of  the  rock  is 
not  altered  to  an  appreciable  extent,  so  that, 
although  the  weathering  of  it  must  vary  accord- 
the  cause  of  the  difference  in  durability 
would  not,  on  a superficial  examination,  bo 
suspected. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  area  of  granite  on 
which  these  quarries  are  situated,  the  extent  of 
unbroken  ground  suitable  for  quarrying  in  tbe 
district  is  still  considerable.  This  is  testified  by 
tbe  large  and  perfect  blocks  that  come  to  light 
when  a clearing  is  made. 

The  stone  from  the  Longhaven  quarries  is 
used  very  extensively  in  London,  whilst  largo 
quantities  of  it  have  been  sent  to  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTHACTS  or  BPEOIi’ICATlONS. 

14.674,  Flashing  Cisterns,  &c.  W.  H.  B- 
Kimber. 

The  object  of  this  invention  ia  to  prevent  noise 
in  the  action  of  syphons  in  flushing  cistern?.  When 
the  cistern  ia  charged,  the  float  rises  and  shuts  off 
the  cock,  tbe  cistern  then  being  ready  for  use.  When 
the  syphon  is  started  the  float  descends,  opening 
the  cock,  admitting  air  and  relieving  the  syphon 
before  air  can  gather  with  tbe  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  syphon.  The  action  is  thus  rendered  noise- 
less. 

12,250,  Chimney-pots,  Ac.  R.J.  White. 

To  prevent  down-draught  and  to  create  greate^ 
up-draught  in  chimneys,  the  chimney-pot  is  formed 
with  a tube  or  pipe  inside  it,  which  confines  tbe  air 
and  causes  a greater  up-draught  and  prevents  the 
down-draught.  It  can  be  made  stationary  or  to  swing 
round  and  take  iho  full  wind  whichever  way  it 
blows. 

5,235,  Telescopic  Ladder.  W.  0.  Jenkins. 

This  is  a telescopic  ladder  made  in  three  parts, 
with  the  top  ami  middle  parts  moved  simultaneously 
by  a rope  or  chain  aud  a winch,  worked  on  the  lower 
ladder.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  house-painters, 
builders,  and  others,  as  well  as  for  fire-escapes  and 
such  like  uses. 

7.674,  Manufacture  of  Cement.  H.  Mathey 
(New  V’erk). 

This  is  a further  process  to  others  previously 
devised  by  the  same  patentee,  in  which  the  process 
described  indicates  that  the  cement  rock  is  ground 
previously  to  burning.  In  this  process  of  manu- 
facture the  methods  of  grinding  and  burning,  as 
used  in  making  Portland  cement,  are  closely  followed. 
Tbe  natural  cement  rock  is  first  crushed  to  a suitable 
degree  of  fineness,  then  alluvial  clay  is  added  to 
supply  alumina  and  silica  in  proper  proportions,  and 
tbe  ingredients  are  finally  burned  under  agitation 
so  as  to  form  the  double  silicates  of  lime  and 
alumina. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Sept.  10. — 11,542,  B.  Ludwig,  Decoration  of 
Wood,  &c. 

Sept.  11. — 11,5G1,  W.  Gibbons  and  W.  Sabell, 
Window  Sash  Fa-^teoer.  — 11,533,  C.  Joliffe, 
Purifying  Air  for  Ventilating  and  Temperating 
Rooms. 

Sept.  13.- -11,590,  E.  Baufield,  Indicating  Appa- 
ratus for  Water-closets,  &c.  — 11,596,  J.  Deeley, 
Lavatories,  Baths,  Sinks,  &c, — 11,607,  R.  Lindsay, 
Fastenings  for  Window-sashes. — 11,613,  H.  Macevoy 
and  Others,  Portland  Cement. — 11,621,  W.  Popple- 
well,  Telescopic  Ladders. 

Sept.  14. — 11,637,  M.  Macleod,  Dry  Glazing. — 
11,669,  H.  Hunt,  Kitcheners. — 11,679,  T.  Smith, 
Twist  Nails,  Spikes,  or  Screws. — 11,682,  A.  Blatter, 
Indicator  f^r  Hotels,  Factories,  &c. 

Sept.  15. — 11,712,  J.  Porter,  Wall  Brackets,  &c. 
— 11,733,  T.  and  R.  Wood,  Stable  Fittings. 

Sept.  16. — 11,745,  J.  Macmeikan,  Windguards. — 
11,766,  T,  Carter  and  W.  Tally,  Producing  Induced 
Draught  in  Chimneys  of  low  altitude. — 11,775,  J. 
Helles,  Tile  Stove,  &e. — 11,782,  A.  Barratt,  Screw- 
drivers.— 11,792,  Viscount  Grimston,  Water-waste 
Preventers. — 11,798,  R.  Knight,  Hot-water  Pipes. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

5,969,  J.  Rainer,  Ventilator  and  Chimney  Cowl. 
— 9,797,  W.  Hammond  and  .1.  Turner,  Fastening 
for  Revolving  Shutters,— 9,895,  G.  Rayner,  Retain- 
ing Catches  for  Doors.— 10,199,  S.  Pratt,  Fastening 
and  Alarm  for  Doors,  Shutters,  &c. — 10,573,  J. 
Rankin  and  W.  Palmer,  Sish  Fasteners. — 10,887, 
H.  Brand  and  W.  Harper,  Hinges.— 10,913,  P. 
Lapierre,  Cooking  Stove. — 11,036,  F.  Nortball,  jun., 
Hinges.-- 11,092,  F.  Garon,  Securing  Door  Knobs  to 
Spindles. — 10,182,  J.  and  T.  Breakell,  Preparation 
, of  Calcareous  Stone  or  Marble  for  Decorative  Pur- 
poses.— 10,574,  A.  Drummond,  Manufacture  of 
j Gla®?,  Ac. — 10,836,  J.  Stow,  Screw  Fasteners  for 
I Windows. — 10,876,  J.  Pawsey,  Painting  Brushes. — 
10,920,  F.  Heuson,  Bolts  for  Fastening  Doors. 


COMPLETE  BPECmCATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  ioopposition/oriieo  monikt. 

11,771,  J.  Knott,  Dovetailing,  Mortising,  Tenon- 
ing, Tongueing,  Grooving,  and  Moulding  Machines. 
— 13,766,  W.  Lindsay,  Fireproof  Floors. — 13,841, 
H.  Ashley,  Cooking  Stoves. — 4,378,  J.  Barnes, 
Syphon  Cistern. — 9,496,  C.  Bellamy,  Plumbers’^ 
Blowpipes.— 14,128,  J.  Spence,  Paint.- 4,164,  D, 
Breaknell  an*!  T.  Mallett,  Soldering  Iron. — 10,526, 
10,528,  and  10,529,  W.  Alvord,  Knob  Attachments, 
— 10,530,  A.  Boult,  Water-closets. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Sbptbureb  13. 

By  Bbown  & Fotlxes. 

Bucks,  Maraworth— Two  freehold  houses  £270 

Freehold  orchard,  containing  2a.  3r.  2p 600 

Thirteen  freehold  cottaces  836 

Bucks,  Wendover — A piece  of  freehold  garden 

ground 22 

8bpteudbb  14. 

By  W.  Hollibb. 

Ruasell-square— 2 end  3,  Keppel-street,  11  years, 

ground-rent  29L  129 400 

By  J.  ,8.  BaiDGiiArr. 

Surrey,  Caterham— A plot  of  freehold  land  12 

By  H.  Rctlet. 

Camden  Town— 77  and  79,  Arlington-road,  freehold  1,700 
Eoston-square — 73,  Euston-street,  33  years,  ground- 

rent  425 

Camden-road— 4,  Hilldrop-crescent,  62  years, 

ground-rent  fSO 

Hampstead— 1,  Heath-villas,  76  years,  ground-rent 

8/ 19D 

By  R.  A.  Notlet. 

Cornwall,  KillertonATbe  South  Pbcenix  and 

Caradon  Mine,  17  years 610 

By  W.  R.  Nobbis. 

Streatham,  Lewin-road— The  residence,  Shecley 

Villa,  90  years,  ground-rent  ICi 725 

Septeubbb  15. 

By  J.  Hibbabd. 

Hoxton— 16,  St.  John’s-road,  36  years,  ground-rent 

16L  16s 105 

Highbury— 39,  Femtower-road,  64  years,  ground- 

rent  61.  63 450 

By  F.  Habds. 

New  Cross— 357,  New  Cross-road,  freehold 1,370 

Camberwell— 6,  North-terrace,  31  veara,  ground- 

rent  ]3f.  3*.  6d 600 

LewishAm,  Morley-road — The  residence  callod 

Clevenden,  73  years,  ground-rent  13L  12b.  6d,..  670 

By  A.  ± A.  Field. 

Mile  End— 62  and  64,  Lichfield-road,  66  years, 

ground-rent  6/ 645 

Bow— Ia  to*4A,  Stephen ’s-road,  76  years,  ground- 

rent  201 1,315 

By  Farebbothbb,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Sussex,  near  Steyning — The  mansion  called  High- 

den,  and  472a.  Or.  9p.,  freehold  30,100 

^Yappingto^  Farm,  and  432a.  Or.  ICp.,  freehold...  12,200 
Staplefleld  Farm,  and  133a.  Ir.  33p.,  freehold  ...  6,060 
Rudgwick,  near— Hope  Farm,  and  186a.  3r.  21p., 

freehold  3,500 

Billinghurst,  near — Oakhurst  Farm,  and  628a, 

Ir.  11  p.,  freehold 9,000 

Rowner's  Farm,  and  Com  Mill,  87a.  2r.  6p., 

freehold  3,660 

Vest  Chillington— Nyetimber.Farm,  and  169a, 

Ir.  29p.,  freehold 3,225 

Southwater— Trawlers  Farm,  'and  32ia.  3r.  2p., 

freehold  3,700 

Barcombe— Balueath  and  Knowland  Farms,  and 

785a.  Ir.  3'p.,  freehold 11,000 

Holmwood  and  Grent  Holmwood  Farms,  and 

394a.  Ir.  27p.,  freehold  5,060 

Lackenhurst  Farm,  and  110a.  Ir.  23p.,  freehold  1,100 
The  Manor  of  Nyetimber,  with  its  rights,  Ac.  ...  740 

The  Manor  of  Balneath,  with  its  rights,  io 1,000 

The  Mauor  of  Twineham  Benefield,  with  its 

rights,  &c 2C0 

Enclosures  of  freehold  detached  lands,  19e.  Ir. 

35p 1,400 

By  Toplts  & Habdino. 

Hackney — 64,  Weymouth-terrsce,  freehold  410 

By  Waters  A Rawlescb. 

Rever.-ion  to  one-sixth  of  9,018/.  78.  lOd.  New 
Three  per  Cent.  Annuities,  and  in  various  free, 
bold  properties  at  Wilton  (Wilts),  life  aged  70 

years  1,060 

SEriBUBEB  16. 

By  £.  Stimson. 

Briiion— 122, 165,  and  167,  Ferndale-road,  freehold  965 
30  and  32,  Vassall-road,  M years,  ground-rent 

18/ 270 

East  Dulwich— 1 to  5,  Lacon-terraue,  92  years, 

ground-rent  25/ 960 

Bermondsey— 6,  7,  and  8,  Edward-street,  freehold,.  620 
Walworth— 68  and  60,  Elstead-street,  24  years, 

ground-rent  9i.  98 290 

reekhatu— A ground-rent  of  33/.  49.  per  annum, 

term  904  years  4^ 

169,  171,  173, 185,  187,  and  1S9,  Shakspesre-road, 

86  years,  ground-rent  33/ 1,400 

By  Inman,  Shabp,  & Haebington. 
Blaekfriars— 71  and  73,  Halfield-street,  9 years. 

ground-rent  12/.  I'/s 160 

Septsmbeb  17. 

By  C.  A n.  White. 

Blackfriers— Ground-rent  of  12/.  123.,  form  9 years  90 
Kenningtou— 60,  62,  54,  and  61,  St.  Mark's-road, 

1 a years,  ground-rent  24/  360 


Obituary. — The  death  is  announced,  at  the 
ngo  of  seventy- three,  of  the  distinguished 
Danish  painter,  Augnstus  Thomsen.  Hia  works 
were  chiefly  of  a historical  character,  one  of  the 
beat  known  being  the  frieze  representing  the 
“March  of  Alexander  the  Great,”  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Christiania. 


Sept.  25,  1886.] 
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The  Iron  Spire  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Vienna.  The  tower  of  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Stephen,  Vienna,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  in  1144,  was  greatly  injnred 
by  an  earthquake  in  1519,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  restore  it.  In  course  of  time  it  deviated  out 
of  the  perpendicular  to  a considerable  extent. 
^ iron  bar  was  carried  through  it  as  an  axis 
for  the  support  of  the  spire,  which,  having  a 
considerable  tendency  to  vibrate,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  element  of  destruction  rather  than 
of  strength.  Consequently  the  thin  wall  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  spire  was  reduced 
almost  to  ruin ; and  at  length  was  in  such 
a dangerous  condition  as  to  require  rebuilding. 
The  removal  of  the  old  spire  was  commenced 
sn  August,  1839,  and  in  the  following  spring  all 
the  condemned  parts  had  been  removed.  The 
mode  of  construction  adopted  in  the  restora- 
tion was  novel  and  ingenious,  the  slight  masonry 
of  the  spire  being  supported  by  means  of  a 
framing  of  vertical  iron  ribs,  fastened  at  their 
lower  extremities  to  a cast-iron  plate  or  base, 
and  united  to  each  other  at  intervals  by  hori- 
zontal rings  of  rolled  iron.  These  rings  are 
made  to  project  from  the  inner  surface,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a person  ascending,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  ladders,  to  the  top  of  the  spire.  All 
the  W'ronght  and  rolled  iron  employed  in  the 
c-onstruction  of  this  iron  skeleton,  the  weight 
of  which  was  only  123  cwt.,  was  manufactured 
in  the  Government  works  at  Neuberg,  in 
Styria.  The  cast-iron  plates  or  rings  were 
furnished  from  the  Government  ironworks 
at  Mariezell.  In  the  autumn  of  1842,  when  the 
whole  of  the  masonry  of  the  spire  had  been 
completed,  the  uppor  portion,  consisting  entirely 
of  ironwork,  was  6xed.  This  also  was  attached 
to  a strong  east-iron  circular  plate,  similar  in 
construction  to  that  below.  This  portion  of  the 
framing,  with  the  other  ironwork  employed  in 
the  spire,  weighed  about  80  cwt.,  so  that  the 
entire  weight  of  iron  was  about  203  cwt.  The 
! new  portion  of  the  spire  was  connected  to  the 
I old  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  iron  anchor 
I fastenings.  The  portion  of  the  spire  restored 
I (viz  from  the  gallery  of  the  tower  to  the  top 
I of  the  cross)  is  about  182  ft.  high,  the  cost 
I having  been  about  130,000  gulden  (13  OOOZ.I 
^ which  sum  15,500  gulden  were  expended  iu 
I taking  down  the  old  spire  and  in  the  construc- 
I tion  of  the  necessary  scaffolding. — Iron 

Guildford. -On  Wednesday  morning  the 
. Mayor  and  a number  of  members  of  the  Urban 

• S^itary  Authority  attended,  with  the  Medical 

! llorough  Surveyor,  at  Dapdune 

Wharf,  for  the  purpose  of  insnecting  the 

• arrangements  made  for  applying  Mr.  Conder’s 
iron  process  to  the  drain.  The  borough  sur- 
veyor hrst  filled  three  cylinders,  which  contained 

I about  seven  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  Each 
cylinder  is  made  of  perforated  zinc,  closed  at 
one  end  with  porcelain,  iron  being  found  not  to 
stand  the  chemical  action.  These  were  placed 
m a tank  which  was  supplied  with  water  from 
'the  town  supply,  and  acted  upon  the  sulphate 
of  iron  with  the  other  ingredients  used  by  the 
mventor  The  liquid  resulting  was  allowed  to 
(all  into  the  dram.  After  a short  interval  the 
iparty  proceeded  to  near  the  outfall  at  Dapdune 
:^arf,  some  300  yards  distant,  and  a sLple 
bottle  was  taken  from  the  drain.  Although 
there  was  an  evident  improvement  iu  regard  to 
smell,  the  eharaoteristios  of  the  contents  of  the 
bottle,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  judge,  had  not 
materially  a tered.  Mr.  Oonder  had,  however, 
Stated  that  the  sulphate  should  be  given  longer 
time,  m fact  some  three  or  four  hours,  before 
Its  proper  action  would  have  been  observed 
After  waiting  about  another  twenty  minutes 
Dr  half  an  hour,  another  sample  bottle  was 
>aken,  with  the  result  that  a very  marked 
change  was  observed.  The  chemical  action  was 
iistract  and  active,  and  the  sediment  settled 
.-apidly  and  freely.— Surrej/  Advertiser 
New  Board  School,  Harborne.  — At 
I special  meeting  of  the  Harborne  School 
.:^rd  recently,  consideration  was  given  to 
he  competitive  plans  for  schools  in  the 
listnct  locally  known  as  “The  Cape.”  It 
‘.p^ars  that  m response  to  the  advertisement 
iighteen  sets  of  plans  were  received.  After  a 
ereful  examination  of  these  the  Board  decided 
o adopt  those  bearing  the  motto  “ Playground  ” 
he  premium  of  201.  offered  by  the  Board  for 
he  second  design  in  order  of  merit  was  pro- 
iisionally  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  design 
larked  “ Kex,”  the  plans  bearing  the  motto 
itiperience'  (in  blue  letters)  being  highly] 


commended.  The  authors  of  these  designs 

were  afterwards  found  to  be  as  follow  : 

“Playground,”  Mr.  G.  H.  Cox,  2G,  Temple- 
street,  Birmingham  ; “ Rex,”  Mr.  Daniel  Arkell, 
1,  Temple-row,  West  Birmingham;  “Expe- 
rience,” Mr.  Fred.  J.  Gill,  John-street,  Smeth- 
wick. 

York  Architectural  Association.  — On 
Saturday  last  a party  of  members  of  this 
Asaociaiion  paid  a visit  to  Sledmere,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Bart.  On  arriving  at 
Wharram  from  York,  conveyances  were  in  wait- 
ing to  take  the  party  over  the  Wold  district. 
A short  stay  was  made  at  Wharram-le- Street 
Church,  where  the  Vicar  pointed  ont  the  objects 
of  interest,  particularly  the  horse-shoe  arch  in 
the  tower  and  the  Norman  font.  From  hence 
the  party  proceeded  to  Kirby  Grindalyth,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  Rev.  Newton  Mant, 
vicar  of  Sledmere,  and  honorary  member  of 
the  Association,  who,  together  with  the  Vicar, 
described  the  church,  which  is  one  of  the  many 
churches  on  the  Wolds  restored  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Bart.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  has  an  embattled  tower 
at  the  west  end,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal 
spire,  which  was  blown  down  previously  to  its 
restoration  in  1839.  The  turrets  at  the  angles 
of  the  tower  were  added  by  the  late  Mr. 
Street.  The  brick  nave  of  1827  has  given 
place  to  the  new  nave,  designed  by  Mr.  Street, 
who  restored  the  whole  church  and  erected  the 
stone  lych-gate.  Leaving  Kirby,  the  party, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Newton  Mant, 
traversed  the  undulating  country  to  Sledmere, 
and  after  visiting  the  vicarage  and  the 
school,  proceeded  to  Sledmere  House,  where 
they  were  entertained  to  tea  by  Sir  Tatton  and 
Lady  Sykes.  At  the  conclusion  the  President 
(Mr.  Pollard)  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Tatton  and  Lady  Sykes,  and  to  the  Rev. 
Newton  Mant.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 
G.  Penty,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

River  Tyne  Improvements. — The  Tyne 
Improvement  Commissioners,  at  a special 
meeting  held  recently,  in  Newcastle,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  M.P., 
decided  to  remove  Whitehill  Point,  at  a cost  of 
30,0001.,  with  24,0001.  for  a timber  quay,  and 
3G,0001.  for  staitha  for  the  Backworth  Coal 
Company.  The  removal  of  the  Point  has  long 
been  contemplated  as  an  important  work,  but 
a colliery  lease  has  hitherto  delayed  it.  At  the 
same  meeting  the  Commissioners  decided  to 
spend  80,0001.  this  year  upon  river  improve- 
ments. The  following  are  the  chief  items : — 
On  the  piers,  30,0001.  ; towards  the  cost  of 
removing  Whitehill  Point,  10,0001.;  Albert 
Edward  Dock,  10,0001.  ; removal  of  Friar’s 
Goose  Point,  6,0001. ; dredging,  22,0001. 


Frotsetive  Resemblauce  amongst  Anti- 
quities. A correspondent  of  the  Gurde/iers* 
Chr07ncle  shows  how  an  accidental  resemblance 
of  a useless  relic  to  a useful  object  has  been  the 
means  of  its  careful  preservation.  He  men- 
tions an  incident  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Cambrian  Archeological  Association,  as 
reported  in  our  columns.  A so-called  “stone 
pillory”  was  visited  close  to  Llanrhidian Church. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a “ stone  pillory,” 
but  the  mystery  vanished  when  the  object  was 
seen.  The  “pillory  ” was  no  other  than  a very- 
ancient  wheel  cross  (familiarly  known  as  an 
Irish  cross, — more  common  in  Irish  churchyards 
than  in  English),  with  the  upper  part  broken  off. 
A wheel  cross  is  like  a common  gravestone  with 
a broad-limbed  cross  at  the  top,  the  arms 
connected  by  a stone  circle,  like  a cart-wheel 
with  four  broad  flat  spokes,  the  spaces 
between  the  spokes  being  circular  or  rudely 
triangular  boles.  The  two  upper  holes  had 
vanished  with  the  top  of  the  Llanrhidian  cross, 
the  two  lower  had  been  utilised  as  holes 
through  which  drunkards’  hands  could  be 
thrust  previously  to  their  being  tied  in  position 
with  rope.  The  whole  relic  would  long  ago 
have  been  destroyed  had  it  not,  when  broken, 
borne  an  accidental  resemblance  to  a “ stone 
pillory  ” with  two  hand-holes.  The  piscina  is 
sometimes  preserved  as  a lard  and  batter 
cooler.  Font  • bowls  are  often  preserved  as 
troughs  for  pigs,  altar-slabs  for  door-steps, 
early  Christian  memorial  stones  for  gate-posts 
and  for  “ rubbing  stones  ” for  cattle. 

Association,  of  Munici2Jal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  — A Northern 
District  meeting  will  be  held  at  West  Hartle- 
pool on  Saturday  next,  October  2ad.  Members 
will  assemble  at  11-30  a.m.  in  the  Commis- 
sioners’ Board  Room  (kindly  granted  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Chairman,  Lieut. -Col.  Cameron). 
The  business  to  bo  transacted  includes  the 
election  of  a local  district  secretary.  The  fol- 
lowing papers  will  be  read  and  discussed : — 

(1)  “The  Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
Macadamised  Roads,”  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown, 
C.E.,  P.G.S.,  Town  Surveyor,  West  Hartlepool. 

(2)  “ Sea  Wall  Construction,”  by  Mr.  H.  Mair, 
C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Hartlepool.  The 
members  will  .afterwards  (under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Mair)  visit  Mr.  Trech- 
mann’s  Cement  Works  and  the  Sea  Wall  now 
in  course  of  construction  at  Hartlepool. 

The  Building  Trade  of  Sweden.— As  an 
example  of  the  slackness  of  the  building  trade 
of  Sweden  may  be  mentioned  that  last  week  at 
Stockholm  a large  quantity  of  good  quality  red 
bricks  only  fetched  11.  Is.  6d.  per  1,000,  as 
against  31.  5s.  for  the  same  quality  a few  years 
ago. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS: 

Spitome  of  AdvertisementB  in  this  Number, 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
deUvered, 

New  MarVet  ‘RiiilrlinPR  

Carlisle  Corporation  ... 

Nov.  20th 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Lamp  Columns  

WilJesden  Local  Board 
do. 

Wandsworth  Bd.of  Wks 

Sept.  28th 
do. 
do. 

Guerusey  Granite  (Broken)  

Makinn-up  Road  

do. 

Road-Making  and  Paving 

XllJ. 

Ironwork  for  Bridges  ...  

Midland  Railway  Co' 

Stoneware  Sewer  Pipes,  Bricks,  &c 

Broken  Granite 

Horrow  Local  Board  ... 

F.  N.  Cowell 

October  2nd 

ii. 

Making-up  Road  

October  6th 
do, 
do, 

October  11th 
October  I2tb 

FI* 

Making-up  Roads,  &c 

Fittings  for  Iron  Buildings,  Southampton 

Alterations,  W.C.  District  Post-OIBce  ......... 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  

Erection  of  Infections  Knsnitni 

Tottenham  Local  Board 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works,.. 
Croydon  Corporation... 

— De  Pape  

Official  

OJicial  

do. 

Jacomb,  Gibbon,  & 
Woodrofle  

ii. 

ii. 

ii. 

Reservoir,  and  other  Works 

October  13th 

ii- 

New  Infirmary  

Rebuilding  Smedley’sHydropathic  Estub'niut 
Enlargement  and  Additions  to  Schools 

Parish  of  Birmingham  . 

School  Brd  for  London 

W.  H.  Ward 

'G.  H.  Stalham 

October  25th 
Not  stated... 
do. 

ii.* 

PUBLIC  APPOIUTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Survevor  . 

October  0th  j 

xvi. 

t 
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Sale  of  a Bailding  Estate  in  Kent. — The 
second  portion  of  the  Hawley  Hill  Estate,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  was  submitted  for  sale  on 
Monday  last  by  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons.  The 
estate,  which  occupies  an  area  of  between  forty 
and  ^ty  acres,  is  situated  about  midway 
between  the  Hartford  Station  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  and  the  Famingham  - road 
Station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway,  and  is  between  two  and  three  miles 
distaut  from  the  two  stations.  It  stands  upon 
very  high  ground,  commanding  a panoramic 
view  of  this  portion  of  the  county  of  Kent,  both 
east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Sis  roads,  each 
30  ft.  in  width  esclusive  of  the  footpaths,  have 
been  laid  out  on  the  estate,  and  altogether  the 
number  of  houses  and  other  buildings  proposed 
to  be  erected  on  the  estate  is  about  450.  A 
numerous  company  left  Cannon-street  Station 
for  Dartford,  whence  they  started  in  wagonettes 
for  the  estate.  The  sale  took  place  in  a marquee 
there.  The  number  of  lots  offered  was  139, 
end  Mr.  Baker,  in  submitting  them,  observed 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  were  several 
large  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the 
demand  for  small  houses  was  so  great 
that  the  lower  and  less-attractive  portion  of 
the  estate  had  been  sold  without  even  the 
publicity  of  a public  auction,  and  that  building 
operations  were  now  rapidly  proceeding.  On 
the  sale  commencing,  the  first  forty-five  lots 
offered,  having  frontages  varying  from  34  ft. 
to  18  ft.,  and  a depth  of  100  ft.,  were  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  61.  to  lOL  each  ; a public- 
house  plot,  having  a frontage  of  50  ft.  and  a 
return  frontage  of  132  ft.,  realising  361. 
Twelve  plots,  having  frontages  of  17  ft.  and 
a depth  of  from  144  ft.  to  160  ft.,  were  sold 
at  81.  10s.  and  71.  each,  whilst  the  remaining 
plots,  having  frontages  of  17  ft.  and  a depth 
of  100  ft.,  realised  41.  and  51.  each,  the  whole 
of  the  plots  offered  being  disposed  of. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


lo&d 

...foot  cabe 
load 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  £.0 

Teak,  £.1 

Sequoia,  U.S 

.^sh,  Canada  

Birch  „ 

Elm  „ 

Fir,  Dantsic,  ic 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Fine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga 

,,  Odessa,  crown  

Deals,FinUnd.2ndaDdlst...std.  100 
,,  4th  and  3rd  


6 10  0 7 0 0 
9 0 0 14  C 0 


3 0 0 4 10  0 

a 10  0 4 0 0 

...  3 10  0 4 10  0 

....  1 10  0 4 0 0 

2 10  0 4 10  0 

....  3 0 0 6 0 0 

....  2 0 0 3 10  0 

....  2 6 0 4 0 0 

.fathom  3 0 0 6 0 0 

....  4 0 0 6 10  0 

log  2 16  0 4 0 0 

3 6 0 3 7 0 

7 0 0 BOO 


ijga  . 


St.  Petersbarg,  Ist  yellow  . 

„ 2nd 

,,  white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada  Pine.  Ist  

2nd 

3rd,  4c  

Spruce  Ist 

3rd  and  2nd  ... 

Hew  Bmnawick,  4c 

Battens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in., 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qaalities  


8 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 15  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 

17  0 0 30  0 0 

la  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 


4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 0 0 8 0 

0 6 0 0 7 0 


TIMBER  {continued). 

Cedar,  Cuba 

Eondoras,  4c 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

Mexican  „ 

Tobasco  „ 

Eoaduras  ,,  

Maple,  Bird’s-eye ..... 

Bose,  Bio  

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  

Porto  Rico  

Walnnt,  Italian 

METALS. 

Ib05— Pig,  in  Scotland 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

„ ,,  in  Wales  

„ Staffordshire,  London  , 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops  ,,  

HaU-rods  

COPPEB— 


Sheets,  strong 

„ India  

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Tbllow  Mbtxl 

Lbxd— 

Pig,  Spanish  

Englisn,  common  brands... 

Sheet,  English  

Spbltbb— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands  

Tiit— 

BiUiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zufo — 

English  sheet  

OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Bapeseed,  English  pale 

„ brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S 

„ Refined  

Tcbpbntikb — 

American,  in  casks 

Tab — Stockholm 

Archangel 


£.  8.  d,  £.  B.  d. 
0 0 3 0 0 3i 

0 0 2}  0 0 3} 

0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 3}  0 0 4} 

- - - - - 6} 


0 0 4}  0 0 


...ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

0 0 0 10  0 0 


0 0 8 0 1 2 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


6 10  0 6 10  0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


...lb.  0 0 Si  0 0 4} 


14  0 0 14  2 6 


...ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

102  0 0 0 0 0 

102  10  0 0 0 0 

106  0 0 0 0 0 

..ton  18  0 0 18  6 0 


...ton  21  0 0 21  7 6 

33  0 0 33  6 0 

26  10  0 2-5  16  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

23  0 0 23  10  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

21  16  0 32  0 0 

20  6 0 20  10  0 

18  0 0 19  0 0 

26  0 0 46  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 13  0 0 


TENDERS. 

BETHXAL  GREEN. — For  the  execution  of  certain 
works  in  repairs,  new  cistern,  water-closet  fittings,  and 
external  painting,  at  the  Workhouse,  Bishop’s-rosd, 
Bethnal-ereen.  for  the  Ouardiaos  of  St.  Matthew, 
Belbnil-green.  Messrs.  T.  4 W.  Stone,  architects.  Great 
Winchester-street,  E.C.  No  quantities 


Sweeting .. 

Hammond  

Wyre  

Jackson  4 Todd 

Godfrey  

Thomason  

Wood 

Greatorex  4 Co. 

Vigor  4 Co 

Wjthe 

Marshall 

Simpson 

Grigar 

Hill  

Salt  

Lilley 

Wilmot  

Edwards 


..£1,075  0 0 


1.3 


0 0 


BOW.— For  the  enlargement  of  Leopold  House,  Bur- 
dett-road,  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Bamsrdo’s  Homes. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Gregg,  F.B.I.B.A.,  architect,  la,  St, 
Helen’s-place  : — 

KilW  4 Gayford £4,991  0 0 

L.  H.  4 B.  Roberta 4,780  0 0 

Claiter  4 Macey  4,761  0 0 

Dowds 4,636  0 0 

Johnson  (accepted) 4,683  0 0 


BRENTFORD.— For  the  erection  of  the  Castle  Hotel, 
is  the  High-street,  Brentford,  for  Mr.  .Tohn  Brill.  Mr. 
Fredk.  W.  Lacey,  architect,  Brentford.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  J.  Sargent,  Holden-terrace : — 

J.  W.  Faulkner,  Old  Kent-road £4,987  0 0 

T.  Hiscock,  Hounslow  4,776  0 0 

J.  C.  Tennant,  Willesden 4 697  0 0 

Lansdowne  4 Co.,  Richmond  ... 

A.  Reed,  Stratford 

Gregory  4 Co.,  Clspham  

T.  Nye,  Ealing 

J.  Dorey,  Brentford  

C.  Maton,  Kew 

T.  Brunsden  4 Co.,  Brentford... 


4,484 

4,475 


3,819  0 0 


CAPEL  (Kent).— For  infectious  hospital,  Gapel,  Kent. 
Messrs,  H.  H.  & E.  Croak,  arcmtects,  Tunbridge 
Wells 

W.  H.  Canty,  Tonbridge  Wells £3,239  10  0 

Dore  & Sous,  Eastbourne 2,646  6 0 

G.  J.  Jones,  Tonbridge 2,600  0 0 

Wallis  & Clements,  Maidstone  2,393  0 0 

Denue  & Son,  Deal 3,S87  0 0 

J.  Jarvis,  Tunbiidge  Wells  2,380  0 0 

T.  Reeves,  Staplehurst  2,297  10  0 

Kirk  Bros.,  Battersea 


Davis  & Leanoy,  ( 

Miles  Talley,  Paddock  Wood  .. 


2,265  0 0 
2,090  0 0 
2,017  0 0 


EXETER. — For  police-court,  station,  and  cells,  for  the 
City  and  County  of  the  City  of  Exeter.  Mr.  John  Morgan 
Finn,  architect,  Exeter,  ^uaatities  by  the  architect 

Woodman  £6,360  0 0 

Scadding  & 8on 6,190  0 0 

Gibbard  6,189  0 0 

Stephens 6,068  0 0 

Gibson 6,040  0 0 

Phillips  4,892  0 0 

Gooding  (accepted) 4,760  0 0 


HEXHAM. — For  new  premises,  Cattle  Market,  Hex- 
ham, for  Mr.  John  Young.  Mr.  Henry  Grieves,  archi- 
tect, South  Shields : — 

Wm.  Bland,  Hexham  laccepted) £1,017  14  0 


HOLLOWAY.— For  alterations  and  bar  fittings  at  the 
Mother  Red  Cap  public-house,  Upper  Holloway,  for  Mr. 
James  Baskett.  Mr.  Charles  Young,  architect,  Strood 
Hill,  Rochester.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Barton  £816  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 690  0 0 

H.  Smith  ...  . 667  0 0 

Jackson  4 Todd  659  0 0 

Turtle  4 Appleton 648  0 0 

J,  Biggs,  Dorset-sqnare  (accepted)  ...  489  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  490L] 


LONDON.— For  works  at  the  Unicom  Hotel,  Norton 
Folgate,  E.C.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lewcock,  architect,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Within : — 

Goodall  

Steel  Bros 

Jackson  4 Todd  

Ravey 


. £199 


Masterman 
Christian  . 
Steadman  . 

Pringle 

Paddon 

Heath  

Phillips 


Giifjilfer’a  Work. 


Fiicferer’t  Tf’ork. 


3h6  10  0 
350  0 0 
330  0 0 


30  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  the  Mitre  Tavern^ 
Chancery-lane,  for  Mr.  W.  Drew.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton, 
architect,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  'Westminster  ; — 

Hobson  ei,426  0 0 

Burmsn  4 Sons 1,2C0  0 0 

Mark  1,109  0 0 

Drew  & Cadraan  930  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  (accepted)  939  0 0 


ANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Hails,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &c, 

highest  prizes  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions. 

BAMtER  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliances 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 

For  further  PartiotilarB  and  Prices  apply  to 

BAlSriTEE,  SANITATION  COMPANY. 

IVcssex  House,  Novthumherland  Avenue,  Chaving  Cross,  London,  W.C* 


VoL.  LI.  No.  22rj 


SiTTBBAT,  OCTOBM  2,  1S86. 


ILLUSTKATIOXS. 

fiaiita  Maria  Del  Fiore,  Florence,  showing  the  new  Fafade,  as  completed. — The  late  Professor  Do  Fnbris  Architect.., 

Additions  and  Alterations  to  St.  Ignatins  Church,  Preston. — Messrs.  M.  E.  HadjBeld  & Son,  Architects 

parish  Church,  Rossett,  Denbighshire. — Messrs.  Douglas  & Fordham,  Architects  . 

The  Tynte  Pew,  Chelrey  Church,  Somerset.— Drawn  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Paul 

interior  of  Audlem  Church,  Cheshire,  as  Restored. — Messrs.  Lynam  & Rickman,  Architects 


4S4.4S5 

469.4.S9 
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The  Position  of  Architecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 


any  attempt  to 
thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  alleged 
shortcomings  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy, 
the  recent  com- 
ments on  -which 
have  been  •various 
and  severe,  it 
should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  little  or  nothing  is  really  known, 
•except  to  a few  privileged  persons,  of  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  at  present  governed,  or  of 
the  funds  by  which  it  is  supported.  For 
j more  than  twenty  years  it  has  published  no 
-report  and  no  financial  statement.  Since  a 
' Eoyal  Commission  took  evidence  about  its 
aflairs,  and  reported  thereon  to  Her  Majesty 
I the  Queen, — adding  at  the  same  time  some 
recommendations  of  a serious  nature  re- 
specting its  future  government  and  the 
requisite  efficiency  of  its  schools,— little  offi- 

■ -cial  or  absolutely  authentic  has  been  allowed 
to  reach  the  public.  In  our  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  form  an  accurate  judgment  on  the 
^tual  position  of  Architecture  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  we  rely  simply  on  the  few  papers 
it  has  as  yet  given  to  the  world,  and  on  what 
we  have  gleaned  from  the  observations  of  its 

• members,  tested  by  that  circumstantial  evi- 

' dence  always  open  to  men  professionally 

• engaged  in  occupations  to  foster  which  was, 
i and  presumably  still  is,  a fundamental  object 
' of  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

One  thing,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
► ■certain.  This  Georgian  institution,  founded 
[ for  the  purpose  generally  of  promoting  the 
. Arts  of  Design,  and  specially  for  the  cultivation 
1 and  improvement  of  the  Arts  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  is  now  mainly 
: dependent  for  its  support  on  the  proceeds  of 
an  Annual  Exhibition,  which  is  principally  con- 
fined to  pictures  in  oil,  the  work  exclusively  of 
painters.  In  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  income, 
the  primary  aim  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  is  to 
attract  the  public,  who  pay  their  shillings  at 
fthe  door  of  Burlington  House  for  the  purpose 
I -of  being  amused  as  well  as  instructed,  and 
often  in  compliance  with  an  old  and  a still 
i fashionable  custom.  Vulgarly  put,  its  stock- 
in-trade  is  the  property  of  the  painters.  Com- 
paratively few  shillings  are  paid  in  order  to 
: .€ee  the  Academy  show  of  sculpture,  still  fewer 
to  see  the  show  of  architectural  designs.  If  a 
doubt  on  the  latter  point  exist,  it  can  be 
'dissipated  at  once  by  a reference  to  the 

■ visitors’  book  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 

■ Club  during  the  period  of  its  remarkable  exhi- 
bition of  architectural  drawings  by  deceased 


British  artists.  This  was  the  best,  the  most 
valuable,  and  the  most  attractive,  ever  held, 
but  the  drawings  remained  for  several  weeks 
during  1884  in  a perpetually  empty  gallery, 
admission  to  which  was  obtainable  for  the 
mere  asking.  We  are  confident  that  little  or 
nothing  is  contributed  to  the  chief  support  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy  by  the  labours  of  its 
architect-members  or  of  the  profession  generally, 
and  those  painters  who  openly  aver  that  the 
Academy  does  not  want  the  architects,  and 
that  it  could  do  much  better  without  them, 
have  excellent  reasons,  from  both  a logical 
and  financial  point  of  view,  for  their  candid 
opinion. 

But,  while  we  readily  admit  this,  we  are  not 
at  all  disposed  to  concede  that  Architecture  has 
no  claim  on  the  Eoyal  Academy  because  the 
architects  do  not  increase  by  their  exhibits 
the  periodical  collection  of  shillings  at  Bur- 
lington House.  Academicians  and  others  who 
pretend  to  grudge  the  relatively  small  sum 
expended  by  the  Academy  on  architectural 
education  as  it  is  understood  there,  and 
who  think  that  Architecture  thus  gets  more 
than  it  deserves,  seeing  that  it  hardly  brings 
anything  to  the  common  exchequer,  will  do 
well  to  recall  a few  facts,  which  may  be  recited, 
perhaps,  as  much  for  public  information  as  for 
the  benefit  of  a particular  profession.  First 
and  foremost  there  is  that  “ instrument  ” of 
foundation,  of  which  so  much  has  been  recently 
written,  and  in  which  architecture  was  placed 
on  a footing  at  least  equal  to  that  of  painting 
and  sculpture ; while  under  more  than  one 
clause  of  it,  notably  clauses  VIII.  and  XX., 
Architecture  was  invested  with  privileges  of  an 
ascendant  character.  By  means  of  that  instru- 
ment the  Academy  has  enjoyed  a monopoly 
which  endured  for  a century,  almost  unassailed, 
which  even  now  is  not  much  or  irretrievably 
weakened.  By  means  of  that  instrument  the 
Academy  was  housed  for  a like  period,  first  at 
the  cost  of  the  Sovereign  and  afterwards  at  the 
cost  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  and  it 
has  since  been  permanently  endowed  with  a 
site  for  its  present  buildings  in  the  very  heart 
of  fashionable  London,  at  a further  outlay  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  public  money.  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  the  Eoyal  Academy,  without 
that  instrument,  could  have  netted  from  its 
exhibitions  alone,  and  after  paying  all  expenses 
attending  the  same,  the  sum  of  267,5831. 
between  the  years  1769  and  1859?  Or  that, 
in  1860,  the  Academy  would  have  possessed 
122,6001.  invested  in  Government  annuities? 
Would  it  even  have  survived  1780  if  its  annual 
deficiencies  had  not  been  met  in  those  early 
years  by  grants  from  the  Privy  purse  ? In 
fine,  its  prosperity  during  a wWe  century, 
the  records  of  which  up  to  the  year  1859 
have  been  published,  was  mainly  due  to  the 


possession  of  that  instrument,  a document,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  of 
1863,  possessing  the  force  of  a solemn  and 
public  declaration,  by  the  original  members  of 
the  Society,  of  its  main  objects,  to  which  the 
succeeding  members,  from  time  to  time,  have 
become  practically  parties, — a document  in 
which  the  due  rights  to  be  accorded  to  Archi- 
tecture were  clearly  and  faithfully  expressed. 

But  how  did  the  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  fulfil  their 
obligations  in  this  respect  ? Certainly  not  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  instrument 
on  which  the  fortune  of  this  Academy,  princi- 
pally consisting  of  painters,  was  made.  During 
a hundred  years  the  architect-students  were 
left  to  pick  up  as  best  they  might  an  acquaint- 
ance with  draughtsmanship  in  the  “antique” 
school,  and,  under  conditions,  in  the  “life” 
school,  which  schools  were  intended  for  and 
used  by  a few  painters  and  fewer  sculptors. 
Pri2es  were  given,  it  is  true,  for  architectural 
designs  and  drawings,  but  no  instruction  in 
architecture  was  imparted.  It  was  only  in 
1870,  after  the  Eoyal  Academy  had  been  a 
century  in  existence, — profusely  living  during 
that  period  under  the  shadow,  so  to  speak,  of 
an  instrument  some  of  whose  main  provisions 
it  ignored, — that  an  architectural  class  was 
formed  and  a master  appointed  to  conduct  it. 
Mr.  E.  Phenti  Spiers  was  the  first  to  do  duty 
as  architectural  instructor  at  the  Academy, 
and  until  1876,  a period  of  six  years,  he  re- 
mained sole  instructor.  It  was  only  then, 
after  107  years  of  corporate  reflection,  that  the 
architect-members  were  induced  to  take  their 
turn  of  duty  as  “visitors”  in  the  new  architec- 
tural class. 

Yet,  though  the  educational  provisions  of 
the  instrument  of  foundation  have  been  woe- 
fully neglected,  and  some  even  allowed  to 
lapse,  other  provisions  have  been  varied  and 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  changing 
spirit  of  the  times,  the  sjiread  of  knowledge, 
and  the  value  of  money.  The  number  of 
members,  which  was  fixed  not  only  by  the 
instrument,  but  also  by  the  diploma  and  other 
early  documents,  has  been  largely  augmented. 
The  one  annual  exhibition,  which  was  origi- 
nally fixed  to  continue  for  a period  of  one 
month,  now  lasts  three  months  ; and  winter 
exhibitions  are  held.  The  salaries  of  the 
Treasurer,  the  Keeper,  the  Professors,  and  other 
officers,  which  were  prescribed  by  the  instru- 
ment at  amounts  of  lOOZ.,  60Z.,  30Z.,  &c.,  have 
been  enormously  increased.  But  other  pro- 
visions of  the  highest  importance  to  the  arts 
of  design,  and  especially  to  architecture,  have 
not  been  allowed  to  develope  in  a similar  pro- 
portion. On  the  contrary,  the  Chair  of  Per- 
spective and  Geometry,  which  was  ordered  to 
b$  held  by  an  Academician,  has  not  been  occu- 
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pied  since  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  R.A.,  left  it, 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  a 
portion  only  of  the  dutiee  pertaining  to  that 
important  branch  of  an  artist’s  education  has 
been  relegated  to  a “ teacher  of  perspective  ” ; 
while  the  Chairs  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture, 
one  vacant  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Street,  R.  A., 
in  1881,  the  other  since  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
"Wooluer,  R.A.,  in  1880,  are  still  unhlled. 

The  best  architect  - members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  have  not  always  acquiesced  in  a 
condition  of  things  which  tends  to  maintain 
the  elevation  of  a few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  by  depriving  their  younger  brethren  of 
educational  advantages  to  which,  under  the 
original  instrument  of  foundation,  the  latter 
have  a just  claim.  Soon  after  the  results  of 
the  first  great  International  Exhibition  in  1851 
had  made  known  to  the  people  of  this  country 
their  deficiencies  in  the  arts  of  design,  and 
while  Frttnce  was  preparing  to  hold  her  first 
International  Exhibition  in  1855,  the  Royal 
Academy  appointed  a sub-committee,  consist- 
ing of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.,  Professor 
Cockerell,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Philip  Hardwick, 
R.A,,  to  consider  the  subject  of  architectural 
education.  These  experts,  all  now  deceased, 
reported  on  the  11th  of  March,  1856,  and  their 
report,  which  is  said  to  be  the  work  prin- 
cipally of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  was  first  brought 
to  light  through  the  persistence  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Wemys  (then  Lord  Elcho),  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1863.  The 
heads  of  their  scheme  of  education,  divided 
into  two  courses  of  study,  are  here  given  : — 

Courses  fob  tee  Studv  of  Arcbitecture. 

I.  — Elementary  Teaching. 

1.  Geometry,  Trigonometrj",  Statics,  Hydraulics, 
Hydrostatics,  Chemistry,  Optics,  Acoustics,  Geology, 
and  Mineralogy ; and  Mechanics,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  powers  and  forces  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  construction. 

2.  Nature  and  Property  of  Materials  used  for 
Construction,  and  Ornamental  Purposes. 

3.  Principles  of  Constniction. 

4.  Drawing,  Perspective  and  Sciography. 

6.  Drawing  from  the  human  form,  from  the 
life,  and  from  casts. 

6.  Freehand  Drawing  from  natural  objects,  with 
reference  to  Decoration. 

7.  Conventional  treatment  of  such  objects  as  are 
applicable  to  Architectonic  Decoration. 

8.  Drawing  and  Modelling  of  Ornament. 

9.  Drawing  of  the  elements  of  each  recognised 
Order  or  Style  of  Arcbitecture. 

10.  Drawings  of  the  best  works  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  Mediicvalists,  and  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  the  Revival  of  Classical  Archi- 
tecture. 

— Fine  Art  Teaching,  or  the  Higher  Branches. 

1.  Principles  of  Form,  Proportion,  Harmony, 
Expression,  Outline,  and  Stability  in  Composition. 

2.  Principles  of  Ornamentation. 

3.  Principles  of  Colonr  in  Ornamentation. 

4.  Icnographio  and  Orthographic  rules,  and 
systems  of  Composition,  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Medisevalists  in  architectural 
design. 

5.  Studies  of  Composition  in  the  several  distinctly 
recognised  Styles  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

6.  Principles  of  the  application  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  in  architectonic  decoration. 

7.  Principles  of  the  application  of  High  Art  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  in  combination  with 
Architecture. 

8.  Exercises  upon  designs  of  existing  works, 
except  works  of  living  artists,  with  reference  to 
the  correction  of  what  may  be  at  variance  with  the 
true  principles  of  art. 

9.  Original  Composition,  emanating  from  the 
use  of  new  materials  in  construction,  and  the 
omission  of  all  that  interferes  with  convenience  and 
durability  in  the  old  or  recognised  Styles,  or  that 
may  be  incompatible  with  modern  habi's,  fashions, 
and  requirements,  or  unsuitable  to  the  climate  of 
tlifl  COWQtry  in  urban  or  suburban  districts. 

The  Report  suggested  that  the  whole  of  the 
first  part,  namely,  the  Elementary  Course, 
should  be  conducted  outside  the  Academy,  by 
accredited  institutions  for  teaching  Art  and 
Science,  and  that  certificates  of  competency 
granted  by  such  institutions  to  architect- 
students  should  be  a qualification  for  their 
admission  to  the  Royal  Academy  schools.  In 
those  schools,  only  the  Higher,  or  really 
academic,  Branches  of  study,  it  was  sug- 
gested, should  be  taught,  whereby,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  add,  the  architectural  clas.s  would 
become  something  more  than  a mere  drawing- 
class,  and  the  Academy  be  enabled  eventually 
to  turn  out  reasoning  architects  rather  than 


mere  clever  proficients  in  draughtsmanship. 
The  Report  also  recommended,  among  other 
things,  that  the  students’  drawings  offered  in 
competition  for  prizes  should  be  publicly 
exhibited  prior  to  any  decision  upon  them,  and 
that  the  prize  drawings  should  be  hung  at  the 
Annual  Exhibitions,  with  an  appropriate 
notice  of  them  in  the  catalogue.  A further 
recommendation  that  the  Gold  Medallists  and 
Travelling  Students  should  thereby  acquire 
a right  of  membership  in  the  Academy,  as  a 
class,  with  certain  privileges,  seems  to  show 
that  even  in  1856,  the  want  of  sympathy  or 
direct  connexion  between  the  Academy  schools 
and  the  Academy  itself  was  felt  and  depre- 
cated, at  least  by  a thoughtful  and  business- 
like minority  of  the  members. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  of  which  the  Queen,  though 
not  the  “ great  prime  mover,”  is  the  gracious 
patron,  has  remained  apparently  silent  on  a 
subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  its  con- 
stituents, and  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  Institute  has  moved  in  the  matter, 
officially  in  1859,  and  unofficially  on  many 
occasions  both  before  and  after  that  date.  At 
a special  general  meeting,  held  on  April  11th, 
1859,  at  the  old  rooms  in  Grosvenor-street,  it 
was  resolved  to  make  a formal  communication 
to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  with 
respect  principally  to  the  establishment  of 
a systematic  course  of  education,  and  the  terms 
of  the  letter  to  be  sent  were  then  agreed  to. 
The  letter,  bearing  date,  April  14th,  1859, 
was  signed  by  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  the  late 
Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  and  the  late  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt, 
and  in  the  brief  reply,  which  was  received 
some  few  days  afterwards,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Academy  stated  that  it  would  receive 
the  attention  “ due  to  a communication  ema- 
nating from  so  distinguished  a society.”  The 
arrangements  therein  detailed,  which  the 
Institute  desired  to  see  carried  into  effect,  if 
possible,  by  the  Royal  Academy  were  : — 

1.  A larger  proportion  of  architoct-Academicians 
and  architect-Aseociatoa  to  be  appointed. 

2.  Powers  of  independent  action  to  be  given  to 
the  architect-members  upon  matters  connected  with 
architecture. 

3.  The  provision  of  means  of  instruction  in  their 
art  to  be  provided  for  architect-students,  equivalent 
to  those  afforded  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  students 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  tine  arts. 

4.  A more  systematic  scheme  of  general  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  the  fine  arts  to  be  brought 
into  operation,  and  more  efficient  tests  by  examina- 
tion, or  otherwise,  of  knowledge  and  proficiency  in 
practice. 

The  first  point, — the  increase  of  architect 
members, — the  Institute  conceived  essentially 
due  to  the  great  extension  which  had  even 
then  taken  place  in  this  country  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  architecture  and  its  subservient 
arts  of  design.  This  increase  of  representation 
was  asked  for  in  1859.  Three  years  afterwards 
the  Royal  Academy  consisted  of  sixty  - six 
members  (Academicians  and  Associates),  of 
whom  forty-six  were  painters,  eight  sculptors, 
five  architects,  and  seven  engravers,  and  in 
M.ay  of  the  present  year  there  were  seventy- 
three  members  (Academicians  and  Associates), 
composed  of  fifty-nine  painters,  seven  sculptors, 
five  architects,  and  two  engravers. 

The  second  point, — independent  action, — was 
deemed  indispensable,  to  prevent  the  archi- 
tectural element  being  rendered  powerless 
through  its  remaining  on  all  occasions  a small 
minority. 

The  third, — architectural  education, — was 
asked  for  as  a right  which  it  would  be  in- 
compatible, to  use  the  words  of  the  letter,  with 
the  comprehensive  objects  for  which  the  Royal 
Academy  was  originally  instituted  to  refuse  ; 
and  the  request  was  not  refused.  Eleven 
years  afterwards  an  architectural  class  was 
founded  and  a master  appointed,  as  we  have 
previously  stated.  But  the  subjects  taught 
are  almost  elementary  in  their  character,  and 
tend  to  reduce  the  architect  to  the  level  of  a 
draughtsman,  or,  at  best,  a decorator.  There 
is  no  thorough  study  of  composition  and 
planning  at  the  Academy.  Even  descriptive 
geometry,  stereotomy,  physics,  the  principles 
of  construction,  are  there  ignored  or  passed 
over  as  subjects  which  should  have  been  or 
should  be  acquired  in  day  or  boarding  schools, 
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or  in  the  offices  of  professional  practitioners- 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  time  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  present  Academic  course  would  not 
suffice  for  any  serious  studies.  The  architec- 
tural class  only  works  in  the  evening  for  two 
hours,  and  during  three  evenings  only,  making 
in  all  six  hours  a week,  for  a portion  of  the 
year.  Besides  the  “ Visitor,”  who  is  either  an 
Academician  or  an  Associate,  the  teaching 
staff  consists  of  only  three  gentlemen,  namely, 
one  Teacher  of  Perspective,  one  Master  in  the 
Class  of  Architecture,  and  one  Teacher  of 
Modelling.  The  six  lectures  on  architecture,, 
archceology,  or  what  not,  delivered  annually, 
are  of  little  use  to  the  students,  seeing  that 
few  of  them  take  any  notes,  or,  indeed,  pay 
any  attention  to  the  lecturer,  and  none  are 
afterwards  examined  in  order  to  test  the  value 
to  them  of  the  unpopular  exercise  which  they 
have  endured. 

The  fourth,— a general  elevation  of  academie 
art  teaching, — was  asked  for  because,  said  the 
Institute,  it  was  unquestionably  demanded  by 
the  public  for  students  in  architecture  if  not  i» 
all  other  departments  of  the  fine  arts. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  the  usual  report  to 
the  general  body  of  members,  which  was 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  in  1859.  It  was  therein  stated 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Royal  Academy 
failing  to  provide  a more  active  curriculum, 
than  it  had  hitherto  considered  necessary,  the 
Institute  would  endeavour  to  originate  some 
movement  in  the  matter.  “The  subject,”  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  report,  “is  obviously 
one  of  such  extent  and  gravity  that  any  useful 
action  can  only  be  set  on  foot  by  the  very 
hearty  concurrence,  not  of  the  Council  or  of 
the  Institute  alone,  but  of  the  whole  body  of 
architects  practising  in  the  United  Kingdom.’^ 
Now,  at  that  time  the  Institute  of  BritisR 
Architects  numbered  293  professional  mem- 
bers. Twenty-seven  years  have  since  elapsed 
and  it  numbered,  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
1,269  persons,  of  whom  1,098  were  professional 
members,  and  unless  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  present  hour  are  destined  to  meet 
with  disappointment  and  disaster,  the  pro- 
fession may  yet,  before  much  time  has  passed 
away,  make  its  voice  heard  even  at  the  Royal 
Academy  on  behalf  of  the  great  and  pressing, 
needs  of  architectural  education. 

The  dissatisfaction  felt  by  sculptors,  archi- 
tects, and  others  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Royal  Academy,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  painters,  has  executed  the  trust  reposed  in. 
it,  was  apparently  shared  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  1863.  They  expressed,  in  their 
Report  to  the  Queen,  a deliberate  opinion 
“ that  the  constitution  of  the  Academy  should 
rest  on  a wider  and  more  liberal  basis,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  more  useful  than  it  i» 
at  present  (1863)  in  promoting  art,  and  in 
aiding  the  development  of  public  taste.”  They 
proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  Academi- 
cians from  forty-two  (the  present  total)  to 
fifty,  the  additional  eight  to  be  architects  and 
sculptors ; and  to  increase  the  number  of 
Associates  (now  tbirty-one  in  all)  to  fifty.  Au 
additional  class  of  lay  members,  to  consist  of 
distinguished  persons  not  artists  by  profession, 
who  should  have  certain  duties  assigned  to- 
them,  was  also  suggested,  making  a grand  total 
of  100  professional  and  ten  non-professional 
members.  They  also  recommended  that  the- 
president  should  in  all  cases  be  nominated  from 
among  the  Academicians  irrespective  of  the 
branch  of  art  that  he  might  happen  to  profess 
that  there  should  be,  besides,  two  vice-presi- 
dents, as  honorary  officers,  who  should  be 
selected  from  the  other  two  main  branches  tn 
which  the  president  himself  did  not  belong, 
so  that  in  all  cases  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture  should  be  represented  either  ia 
the  president  or  in  a vice-president.  They 
further  recommended  that  an  annual  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy  should 
be  published,  with  a statement  of  its  income 
and  expenditure  duly  audited.  But  the 
desirability  or  the  reverse  of  acceding  to  these 
apparently  novel  propositions  is  still  under- 
consideration,  and,  as  far  as  the  reform  of  such 
details  of  administration  goes,  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1863  has  laboured  in  vain. 

The  recommendation  that  rooms  should  be 
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set  apart  for  tlie  exclusive  exhibition  of  Water- 
colour drawings,  engravings,  and  architectural 
designs,  respectively,  was  accepted,  but  only 
some  twenty  years  after  it  was  published.  The 
desired  additions  have,  however,  been  made  in 
one  instance  to  the  detriment  of  the  room 
used  by  the  class  of  architecture,  which,  from 
a sanitary  point  of  view,  has  been  injured 
thereby. 

The  recommendations  of  1863  in  respect  to 
teaching  were  of  the  highest  value,  but  the 
i\cademy  has  not  yet  adopted  them.  The 
Eoyal  Commissioners  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  should  be  a General  Director  of  the 
Schools,  not  necessarily  a member  of  the 
Academy,  who  should  receive  a salary  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  services  of  a first-rate 
teacher  ; that  all  candidates  for  admission  into 
the  schools  should  be  required  to  pass  ar 
examination  as  a test  of  their  general  educu' 
tion  ; that  there  should  be  periodical  examina- 
tions of  the  students  to  test  their  progress  in 
the  schools  ; that  instruction  should  no  longer 
be  entirely  gratuitous,  and  that  some  moderate 
fees  should  be  imposed. 

But  the  most  important  recommendation  of 
these  Royal  Commissioners  had  reference  to 
the  “anomalous  and  ambiguous  position  ” held 
by  the  Academy  under  the  instrument  of  1768, 
in  lieu  of  which  they  thought  that  the  Crown 
might  be  asked  to  grant  a Royal  charter. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  the  Academy  should 
be  viewed  as  a great  national  institution  for 
the  promotion  of  art,  and  that,  by  the  grant  of 
a charter,  as  well  as  by  the  rules  which  it 
should  frame,  its  public  character  and  duties 
should  be  distinctly  recognised  and  defined. 
In  this  the  Royal  Commissioners  were  strongly 
supported  by  the  wording  of  the  memorial 
presented  in  November,  1763,  to  King 
George  III.,  praying  him  to  grant  the  instriu 
ment  on  which  the  fortunes  of  future  Acade- 
micians were  to  depend,  and  by  the  King’s 
reply.  “We  only  beg  leave  to  inform  your 
Majesty,”  said  the  memorialists,  “that  the 
two  principal  objects  we  have  in  view  are  the 
establishing  a vvell-regulated  School  or  Academy 
of  Design  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  arts, 
and  an  annual  exhibition  open  to  all  artists  of 
distinguished  merit,  &c.”  To  which  the  King 
replied  that  he  regarded  the  culture  of  the 
arts  as  “ a national  concern.”  Before  the 
instrument  of  foundation  was  conceded  the 
order  of  precedence  was  (1)  school  and  (2) 
exhibition  ; for  a hundred  years  after  the  con- 
cession it  was  (1)  exhibition  and  (2)  school  ; 
and  at  the  present  time  the  order  of  prece- 
dence, as  laid  down  in  the  original  memorial 
and  the  instrument  it  brought  forth,  is  still 
reversed. 

Nor  do  we  quite  see  how  the  hostile  rr.ove- 
ment  now  being  directed  by  painters  against 
the  Royal  Academy  will  advance  the  cause  of 
art-education  generally,  and  the  cultivation  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  in  par- 
ticular. If  the  attempt  of  Messrs.  Clausen, 
Crane,  and  Holman  Hunt  to  start  a new  and 
“national”  exhibition  succeed,  it  must  injure, 
in  more  w'ays  than  one,  the  exhibition  by 
which  the  Academy  is  now  mainly  supported. 
To  reduce  the  number  of  shillings  obtained  for 
admission  to  this  annual  show,  and  from  the 
sale  of  catalogues,  must  inevitably  w’eaken  and 
ultimately  destroy  the  teaching  powers  of  the 
Academy,— at  least  while  the  present  system  of 
gratuitous  instruction  lasts.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
receipts  from  this  main  source  of  income  are 
believed  to  have  fallen  off,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  is  the  already  active  competi- 
tion of  ambitious  rivals  which  has  made  itself 
felt  in  the  select  records  of  Mr.  Horsley’s 
mysterious  charge.  Indeed,  every  well-to-do 
picture-dealer  has  now  an  art-gallery,  for 
admission  to  which  gate-money  is  often  paid, 
and  it  is  an  apparently  profitable  practice  on 
the  part  of  distinguished  painters  to  hold 
special  exhibitions  of  one  or  more  of  their 
works,  to  see  which  is  deemed  quite  as  neces- 
sary to  social  salvation  as  the  exhibition  of  the 
Academy  itself.  We  cannot  therefore  honestly 
welcome  any  further  division  or  distribution 
of  such  annual  shows,  feeling  convinced  that 
this  country  is  over-exhibitioned  already,  and 
that,  at  no  distant  date,  both  man  and  woman 
kind,  not  having  the  earlier  fear  of  society 


before  their  eyes,  may  refuse,  partly  in  the 
interests  of  that  organ,  to  survey  an  acre  of 
wall  space  covered  with  pictures  however 
excellent,  and  even  urge,  perhaps,  that  such 
laborious  delights  are  not  worth  the  headache 
they  involve. 

The  outlook  is,  therefore,  not  promising.  If 
the  so-called  reform  of  the  Royal  Academy  is 
to  be  preceded  by  an  attack  on  its  chief  means 
of  existence  the  students  rather  than  the 
members  will  probably  have  to  meet  defici- 
encies, and  an  attempt  to  mend  the  Academy 
in  such  a fashion  will  end  it, — unless,  indeed, 
a higher  idea  of  duty  and  greater  powers  of 
self-abnegation  are  thereby  engendered  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Burlington  House  than 
outsiders  deem  possible. 

But  what  of  the  present  condition  of  things  ? 
Is  it  so  good  for  architects  that  they  at  least 
can  afford  to  do  nothing  to  risk  or  to  injure  it  ? 
Apologists  assert  that  if  the  representation  of 
architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  meagre 
and  inadequate  it  is  because  there  are  few  fit 
for  the  honour  of  election,  and  that  if  the  Chair 
of  Architecture  has  been  vacant  for  years  it  is 
because  there  exists  no  one  qualified  to  fill  it. 
The  assertion  is  audacious  if  not  impudent, 
but  it  is  made  and  maintained,  and,  if  true 
of  British  architects,  must  he  equally  true  of 
British  sculptors,  seeing  that  their  position  at 
the  Academy  is  even  worse  than  that  of  tlie 
former.  If,  however,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture do  not  flourish  here  as  they  do  in 
other  countries, — if  they  are  not  so  advanced 
here  as  even  painting  is, — the  Royal  Academy, 
controlled  since  its  foundation  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  painters,  cannot  escape 
its  due  share  of  blame  in  the  harsh  indict- 
ment. Its  very  existence,  if  it  does  not 
effectually  promote  the  main  objects  of  its 
institution,  exercises  a deteriorating  influence 
and  prevents  others  from  attempting  to  pro- 
mote them.  No  School  or  College  of  architec- 
ture can  be  successfully  founded  in  this 
country  while  the  Academy  et^oys  its  full 
rights  and  partially  fulfils  its  obligations. 
Meanwhile  do  Englishmen  quite  appreciate 
what  is  injplied  by  the  assertion  recently 
made  that  the  schools  of  the  Continent 
are  “swarnnng”  with  English  students? 
The  French  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  and  other 
less  famous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe 
are  maintained  in  high  perfection  by  the  State, 
that  is,  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  several  countries 
respectively.  Before  a foreigner  can  be  admitted 
to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  he  lias  to  obtain 
from  the  Ambassador  or  Consul  of  the  nation- 
ality to  which  he  belongs  a letter  of  recom- 
mendation, and  he  thus  applies,  almost  in  the 
name  of  his  country,  for  gratuitous  education 
to  be  accorded  to  him  at  the  cost  of  the  people 
of  _ another  country.  Surely  the  historical 
“ciuis  Britannicm  s«TO”of  Lord  Palmerston 
forms  a sorry  prelude  to  this  modern  abase- 
ment of  British  uubjects.  On  the  other  band, 
it  is  a British  artist’s  best  chance  of  future 
success  if  he  have  talent,  and  such  is  the  good 
feeling,  so  general  the  bonne  camaraderie  in 
these  Continental  schools,  that  no  Englishman 
or  American  is  ever  tauntingly  reminded  even 
in  joke  of  the  free  privileges  he  is  often  quite 
unconsciously  enjoying.  Nevertheless,  we  own 
to  an  uneasy  feeling  when  the  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  'states,  as  he  did  the  other 
day,  that  there  is  a fresh  proposal  to  exclude 
foreigners  from  the  ficole  des  Beaux  - Arts. 
We  ask  ourselves  how  many  foreigners  have 
been  received  into  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  or,  to  be  more  cautious,  whether 
any  have  ever  applied  for  admission  there. 

What,  and  where  is  the  remedy  ? How 
enforce  the  claim  which,  as  we  have  urged, 
architecture  has  on  the  Royal  Academy  ? 
How  obtain  the  redress  for  past  shortcomings 
which  is  its  due?  The  Academy  strictly 
regarded  is  neither  a national  institution  nor  a 
public  body,  amenable  to  Parliament  or  to  the 
Privy  Council,  nor  is  it  a mere  private  society. 

It  is  a privileged  company  of  seventy-three 
persons  with  the  Queen  in  Her  Majesty’s 
personal  capacity  as  its  absolutely  acting  head. 
“The  Sovereign  is  the  great  prime  mover  of 
the  body  of  the  Royal  Academy,”  and  “The 
Academy  can  do  nothing  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Sovereign,” — such  were  the  statements 


made  to  and  accepted  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  1863.  The  Queen  signs  the 
“ minutes  ” of  the  Academy,  and  consequently, 
in  pursuance  of  the  constitutional  dogma,  it 
has  done  no  wrong  and  can  do  none.  To 
complain  of  what  the  Academy  has  done  or 
left  undone  is  to  prejudice  the  action,  and  cast 
a doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
hence  loyalty  is  dumb.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  1863  perceived  this  plainly 
enough,  and  when  they  advised  the  granting 
of  a Royal  charter,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
instrument,  their  object  undoubtedly  was  to 
relieve  the  Sovereign  of  undue  responsibilities, 
which,  instead  of  being  exclusively  personal, 
should  be  shared  at  least  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council.  It  is  only  by  such  a change  as 
this  that  the  prayer  of  Messrs.  Armitage, 
Davi.s,  Holl,  Wells,  and  Woolner,  Royal 
Academicians  ; and  of  Messrs.  Burgess, 
Dicksee,  Moore,  Morris,  and  Oakes,  Asso- 
ciates,—namely,  “ That  the  present  anomalous 
2)Osition  of  the  Boyal  Academy  should  cease, 
and  that  its  c07isiitntion  should  assume  a truly 
7iational  character,” — can  be  granted.  That 
prayer  was  publicly  made  to  the  Rojal  Com- 
missioners of  1863  by  seventy-seven  artists, 
including  those  above  mentioned,  and 
others  equally  distinguished  who  are  now 
deceased,  and  the  memorial  (agreed  to  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1863),  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Armitage,  R.A., 
who  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
intermittent  and  almost  vain  attempts  to  mend 
the  institution. 

The  chances  of  the  acceptance  by  the 
Academy  of  such  patriotic  advice  are  small 
and  remote,  doubtless,  if  pocket  and  person- 
ality are  to  maintain  their  sway,  but  great  and 
immediate  if  the  Academy  have  at  heart  the 
true  promotion  of  those  interests  for  which  its 
instrument  of  foundation  was  granted.  But 
no  charter,  no  Act  of  Parliament,  will  ever 
concede  the  powers  and  privileges  that  the 
Academy  has  been  enabled  to  exercise  since 
1769.  As  'we  have  shewn,  the  instrument, 
unlike  a Royal  charter,  is  not  an  immutable 
deed  of  institution.  Some  of  the  rules  in  the 
“ Abstract  of  the  laws  and  constitution,” 
published  in  186.3,  W’ere  distinctly  opposed  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  instrument  of  1768. 
Under  the  instrument  itself  the  Council  of 
the  Academy  are  given  powers  to  frame  new 
laws  and  regulations,  and  there  is  no  proviso 
that  they  shall  not  be  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  or  principles  of  the  instrument.  In  any 
application  for  the  grant  of  a Royal  charter 
or  even  for  registration  under  the  Science  and 
Art  clause  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  neither 
the  Privy  Council  nor  Parliament  would  enter- 
tain the  following  (which  are  part  of  the 
original  instrument),  namely  : — 

XXII.  The  Council  shall  frame  new  laws  and  regu- 
lations ; but  they  shall  have  no  force  till  ratiSed  by 
the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  the  King. 

XXlir.  Though  it  may  not  be  for  the  beneht  of 
the  Institution  absolutely  to  prohibit  pluralities,  yet 
they  are  as  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided,  that  His 
Majesty’s  gracious  intention  may  be  complied  with, 
by  dividing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  einoiuraants  of 
the  Institution  amongst  all  its  members. 

When  it  is  also  considered  that  under  the 
26th  clause  of  Section  II.  of  the  constitution 
(as  published  in  1863),  “All  business  relative 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  which  is  to  be  laid 
before  Her  Majesty,  after  it  has  been  settled 
by  the  Council  in  the  usual  form,  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen,”  &c. ; and  again,  that, 
under  the  first  clause  of  Section  Vll.,  “No 
sum  exceeding  bOl.  sterling  shall  be  granted 
by  the  Council  within  the  term  of  one  year 
. . . . without  ....  the  sanction  of  the 
Queen,”  it  will  be  felt  that  the  decisions  of 
Burlington  House  are  little  less  than  Royal 
decrees,  whence  there  is  no  appeal,  except  by 
an  outrage  of  the  proprieties,  and  whereby  the 
Royal  Academy  is  placed  above  the  Law  and 
Parliament. 


Ramsgate. — A new  building  for  the  Albion 
Club,  Ramsgate,  is  being  erected  on  a promi- 
nent site,  facing  the  sea,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin.  Mr.  Martin,  of  Rams- 
gate, is  the  contractor. 
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|HE  endless  St.  Alban’s  dispute  is 
going  on  in  the  Times  still,  Pre- 
centor Venables  having  now  replied 
to  Lord  Grimthorpe’s  last,  The 
dispute  might  be  cut  down  to  very  narrow 
dimensions  if  any  correspondent  of  the  Times 
had  the  perception  to  see,  and  the  sense  to 
say,  the  precise  truth  in  two  words,  which  is 
simply  this  : that  Lord  Grimthorpe’s  position, 
that  a modern  architect  has  the  same  right  to 
add  to  an  old  building  as  an  ancient  architect, 
and  that  in  so  doing  it  is  reasonable  to  assimi- 
late the  new  work  to  the  design  of  the  old,  is 
perfectly  logical  and  rational ; the  sole  mistake 
being  the  idea  that  he.  Lord  Grimthorpe,  is 
qualified  to  do  it.  That  he  is  not,  what  he  has 
already  done  amply  prove.'*,  in  spite  of  the 
support  of  the  irrepressible  quantity  sur- 
veyor whom  the  Times  has  elevated  into 
an  art  critic.  But  as  long  as  thirty-nine  out 
i)f  every  forty  of  those  who  are  called  educated 
Englishmen  c;vanot  tell  good  architectural 
detail  from  bad,  llie  nonsense  published  on  the 
subject  in  daily  papers  will  probably  be 
believed.  The  Times,  in  a “leader”  on  the 
subject,  never  ventures  even  to  raise  the 
question  whether  Lord  Grimthorpe  is  a com- 
petent person  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
restoring,  architecturally,  of  a cathedral ; that 
is  too  insignificant  a matter  to  trouble  about, 
or  else  the  Times  is  too  much  under  the  thumb 
of  Lord  Grimthorpe  to  venture  to  do  so.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  rather  serious  question  of  the 
maltreatment  of  a great  building  which  is 
involved,  the  whole  thing,  between  the  absurd 
vanity  and  temper  of  Lord  Grimthorpe  and 
the  style  and  lesthetic  accomplishments  of 
some  of  the  other  persons  who  are  allowed  to 
lecture  to  us  on  architecture  in  the  Times, 
would  become  too  ludicrous  for  any  serious 
comment. 


]l  fR.  IlENNIKER  HEATON’S  letter  to  the 
Postmaster-General  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  a penny  intercolonial  postage 
seems  to  us  to  be  conclusive  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  and  the  financial  possibilities  of  such 
a reform.  Speaking  comparatively,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  stand  in  the  way  of  it 
than  there  was  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  the  national  penny 
postage  system.  Experience  h:i.s  shown,  over 
and  over  again,  that  in  matters  of  general  public 
interest  or  necessity  low  rates  and  large  custom  ; 
give  the  best  returns,  because  the  increase  in  the 
custom  is  always  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  direct  loss  by  lowering  therates.  Mr.  Heaton 
puts  the  matter  in  a nutshell  when  he  says  : — 
“ There  are  in  Australia  two  millions  of 
people, — English-born  subjects  to  the  Queen, — 
that  is,  one  half  of  the  population.  These 
write  to  their  friends  at  home  one  letter  each 
in  two  years,  whereas  friend  writes  to  friend  in 
England  forty  letters  a year.  It  follows  that 
the  British  - born  inhabitants  of  Australia 
should  send  at  least  40,000,000  letters  home 
every  year  (that  is,  half  the  average  English 
correspondence)  for  every  million  letters  they 
send  now.  This  even  at  the  penny  rate  would 
mean  a large  increase  of  gross  revenue,  which 
would  go  far  to  meet,  if  not  extinguish,  the 
expected  deficiency.”  We  confidently  expect 
to  see  the  penny  system  for  the  colonies 
adopted  at  no  very  distant  date. 


IT  is  with  great  gratification  that  we  note 
that  the  Richmond  Vestry  has,  after  a good 
ded  of  “doubtful  disputation,”  been  em- 
powered to  borrow  15,000^  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  estate, 
andthus  preserve  thatpeculiarlyrichand  beauti- 
ful view  from  Richmond  Hill  unspoiled.  The 
question  was  something  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  one  of  keeping  an  open  space  or 
preserving  a park  ; the  view  from  Richmond 
Hill,  probably  owing  to  a peculiar  combination 
of  extent  with  richness  of  effect,  is  so  specially 
fascinating,  and  the  praises  of  it  are  so  inter- 
woven with  English  literature,  that  the  deface- 
ment of  the  site  by  being  cut  up  into  building 
land  would  have  been,  as  has  been  truly  said, 
a kind  of  national  loss  ; and  we  rejoice  that 
the  spirit  of  specuLitive  utilitarianism  has  for 


once  met  with  a check,  and  that  it  has  been 
thought  worth  while  to  pay  something  to 
secure  some  of  the  beauty  still  left  in  this 
crowded  country. 


IT/E  are  informed  that  the  “Temple  Bar 
' ' Reconstruction  Committee  ” is  complete, 
and  will  soon  hold  its  first  meeting.  The 
object  of  the  Committee  is  to  collect  facts  and 
bring  them  before  the  Corporation  and  in- 
fluence them  to  do  something  definite  with  the 
arch  without  further  delay,  and  also,  as  we 
understand,  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to 
sites  on  one  of  which  the  arch  may  suitably  and 
effectively  be  erected.  We  hope  that  wher- 
ever it  may  be  put  up,  it  will  be  in  some 
position  in  which  its  ostensible  use  as  a gate- 
way or  entrance  to  some  domain  may  be  kept 
op.  A foolish  suggestion  was  made  to  us,  in  a 
letter  which  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  print,  that  the  arch  should  be  rebuilt 
in  the  wide  part  of  High  Holborn,  on  the  City 
boundary,  in  which  ctise  it  would  have  stood 
merely  as  a meaningless  monument,  put  to  no 
use,  and  with  the  traffic  running  on  each  side 
of,  instead  of  through,  it.  Erection  on  any 
such  site  as  that  would  make  the  structure, 
which  is  really  a gateway,  an  absurdity.  It 
must  be  placed  where  it  will  have  its  proper 
architectural  meaning.  While  wishing  the 
committee  success  in  their  endeavour  to  get 
something  done,  we  cannot  help  observing  that 
it  is  exceedingly  discreditable  to  the  Cor- 
poration that  such  a movement  should  be 
necessary  in  order  to  induce  them  to  do  what 
duty  and  inclination  alike  ought  to  have 
prompted  them  to  attend  to  long  ago. 


n'’nE  Times'  correspondent  in  Burmab,  in  a 
recent  communication,  made  the  very 
pointed  remark  that  with  the  increased  civil 
staff  recently  sent  out  to  Upper  Burmah,  and 
the  large  reinforcements  which  had  arrived,  the 
.state  of  the  country  might  soon  be  improved 
if  the  necessary  public  works  were  promptly 
undertaken.  “It  is  a matter  of  great  importance 
and  urgency  to  commence  the  laying  of  the 
projected  railway.  It  would  provide  employ- 
ment for  thousands  now  driven  to  lawless 
courses  by  want,  and  it  would  convince  the  Bur- 
mese that  our  occupation  was  a permanent  one.” 
Of  late  years,  unfortunately,  we  have  seemed 
always  desirous  to  convince  annexed  States  of 
the  reverse,  and  that  we  only  want  to  get  away 
again  as  quickly  as  possible.  Improving  the 
means  of  communication  is  one  of  the  very 
first  and  most  obvious  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  methods  of  reclaiming  a half 
civilised  dependency,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
work  suggested  by  the  Times'  correspondent 
will  he  undertaken,  if  practicable  (which  only 
those  on  the  spot  can  judge),  without  further 
delay.  


The  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  Congress  to  be 
held  at  Wakefield  next  week,  will  include 
nearly  four  hundred  objects  of  ecclesiastical 
art,  including  silver,  embroidery,  crucifixes, 
rings,  medals,  &c. 


WE  have  received  four  etchings  * by  Mr.  C. 

Cattcrniole  made  from  oil  paintings  of 
his  own,  representing  “ Hoghton  Tower,  Lan- 
cashire,— James  I.  on  his  Journey  to  London 
“ The  Battle  of  Preston  Bridge,  1648  ” ; 
“■\Vhalley  Abbey, — Abbot  Fasten  led  to 
Execution,  1537”;  and  “A  Preston  Guild 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  the  latter 
including  a representation  of  an  old  building 
in  the  Market-place  at  Preston,  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Town- 
hall.  The  Wlialley  Abbey  subject  shows  a 
restoration  of  the  Abbey, — a restoration  on 
paper  with  which  theorists  need  not  quarrel, — 
and  the  bridge  in  the  Battle  of  Preston  Bridge, 
of  which  portions  only  were  left,  is  restored 
from  data  supplied  by  other  bridges  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  designs,  as  reproductions 
of  old  Lancashire  scenes  and  events,  are  very 
spirited,  and  the  etching  free  in  execution,  in 
the  true  etching  style,  entirely  distinct  from 
engraving. 

• Published  bj-  Mr.  Walrasley,  Keosiugton-plaoo, 
Blackburn, 
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The  letter  from  Mr.  B.  L.  Cohen  which  we 
published  in  last  week’s  issue  gives  pro- 
minence to  the  important  fact  that  at  the 
Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  at  Lower  Norwood 
this  gentleman  is  erecting  a workshop  and 
equipping  it  with  benches  for  the  instruction 
of  the  boys  in  the  use  of  tools.  In  the  article 
which  we  published  on  September  11th  on 
Workshops  in  Public  and  Private  Schools, 
we  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  desirable  it 
is  that  workshops  should  exist  in  all  such 
schools.  In  schools  such  as  orphan  asylums, 
which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  interme- 
diate between  our  primary  and  our  public 
and  private  schools  for  the  upper  classes, 
such  workshops  may  be  considered  not 
only  as  being  desirable,  but  as  absolutely 
necessary.  The  service  which  will  be  rendered 
to  the  lower  middle  classes  if  Mr.  Cohen  can 
successfully  establish  workshops  at  Lower 
Norwood  and  at  Watford,  will  be  incalculable, 
and  we  would  fain  hope  that  this  gentleman 
will  not  wait  for  the  experiment  to  be  put  in 
practice  at  Norwood  before  urging  on  the 
Board  of  Management  at  Watford  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a workshop  at  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum.  England  is  very  backward 
in  the  matter  of  technical  instruction,  and  the 
individual  efforts  of  energetic  and  influential 
persons  are  of  the  highest  value  in  urging  on 
the  needed  movement. 


American  papers  state  that  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  in  the  Central  Park,  New  York, 
is  not  so  thoroughly  protected  by  the  treatment 
with  hot  paraffine  which  it  received  last  autumn 
as  many  thought  it  would  be.  The  process 
consisted  in  heating  the  stone,  and  applying  a 
mixture  of  paraffine,  creosote,  and  turpentine. 
The  obelisk  had  previously  been  carefully  gone 
over,  and  pieces  supposed  to  be  loose,  on  testing 
with  the  hammer,  or  where  there  were  cracks, 
were  removed.  It  now  appears  that  the  stone 
is  again  in  some  places  flaking  off,  or  showing 
slight  signs  of  slow  disintegration,  although 
such  action  is  only  perceptible  on  careful 
examination.  The  disintegration  is  said  to  be 
the  result  of  insufficient  trimming  off  of  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  to  remove  imperfections 
before  the  paraffine  compound  was  applied.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  result  is  attributed  to  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  stone  before  putting 
on  the  paraffine.  It  has  been  decided  to  do 
nothing  further  in  the  matter  for  the  present, 
until  it  is  seen  to  what  degree  the  preservative 
process  will  be  actually  eflective  for  a longer 
period,  although  in  the  end  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  enclose  the  stone  by  a light  glass 
structure.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
bow  far  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  erected  on  the 
Tliames  Embankment  in  1878,  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  protective  coating  applied  to  it 
in  May,  1879.  We  are  not  aware  that  a report 
on  the  subject  has  been  published. 


A BOUT  thirty  months  since  it  was  reported 
-iA  that  the  ancients  and  commoners  of 
Clement’s  Inn,  London,  had  sold  their  real 
estate  to  one  of  their  own  body  for  G,500?.,  and 
had  shared  their  real  property,  such  as  plate, 
wine,  furniture,  &c.,  amongst  themselves.  It 
was  also  said  that  the  Bank  of  England  would 
take  over  the  Inn  hall.  But  premises  for  a 
branch  of  the  Bank,  in  connexion  with  the 
new  Law  Courts,  are  to  be  erected  in  Fleet- 
street,  between  Bell-yard  and  Chancery-lane, 
and  over  the  site  of  Apollo-court  and  the 
Cock  Tavern.  The  Inn  hall  is  now  occupied 
by  the  “Monotype”  Printing  Company, 
Limited.  On  March  12th,  1884,  was  sold  for 
twenty  guineas  the  Earl  of  Clare’s  gift  to  the 
Inn,  the  negro  supporting  a sun-dial,  which 
had  long  stood  amongst  the  flower-beds  east- 
wards of  the  Garden  House,  and  now  re- 
appears in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  as 
what  two  of  our  daily  papers  call  “ A 
relict  [sic]  of  Clement’s  Inn.”  Cunning- 
ham says  the  statue  “ was  brought  from 
Italy,  and  is  said  to  he  of  bronze,”  and 
then  quotes  Ireland  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
painted  black  by  some  ingenious  persons  who 
had  resolved  to  make  it  a blackamoor.  But  a 
blackamoor  it  has  always  been.  It  is  made  of 
lead,  and  bears  several  traces  of  repair  in  that 
metal.  The  figure  rests  upon  its  right  knee 
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and  left  foot  ; both  hands  are  uplifted,' — but 
not,  as  is  often  averred,  in  supplication, — the 
right  thumb  being  fixed  in  a slot  in  the 
rounded  stone  that  carries  the  sun-dial.  The 
dial-gnomon,  which  is  not  yet  set  in  position,  is 
dated  1731.  To  our  mind,  the  appearance  of 
the  figure  would  be  improved  were  it  raised 
a foot  higher  above  the  pathway  where  it  has 
just  been  placed. 

TT  appears  that  some  of  the  competitors  in 
the  Carlisle  Markets  competition  have 
been  stipulating  for  the  appointment  of  a pro- 
fessional assessor.  The  Corporation  have 
declined  to  bind  themselves  to  employ  one, 
but  from  the  wording  of  the  City  Surveyor’s 
reply  it  is  evident  that  the  stipulation  has 
been  made  by  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
competitors.  Why  do  they  not  all  combine  to 
demand  it  ? The  effect  produced  by  even  the 
partial  combination  of  architects  who  have 
pledged  themselves  not  to  compete  unless  pro- 
fessional assistance  be  employed  in  judging  of 
the  drawings,  shows  Avhat  a reform  might  be 
secured  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  competi- 
tions if  architects  would  only  be  unanimous. 

WE  have  been  shown  a model  of  a method 
of  hanging  window'  - sashes,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Robson,  builder,  of  Scarborough,  by 
which  the  upper  and  lower  sashes  are  hung  as 
balance-weights  to  each  other,  the  upper  sash 
dropping  as  the  lower  one  is  raised,  all  boxing 
and  weights  being  dispensed  with.  The  idea 
is,  of  course,  by  no  means  new  ; indeed,  a 
patent  was  taken  out  for  something  very 
similar  a good  many  years  ago,  which  never 
seems  to  have  come  much  into  operation,  per- 
haps through  not  being  sufficiently  simple  in 
construction  and  action.  Mr.  Robson’s  is 
simplicity  itself,  the  sashes  being  merely  hung 
to  each  other  by  chains  passing  over  pulleys 
turning  in  a metal  box  let  into  the  top  casing, 
and  though  some  persons  may  object  to  a 
window  which  cannot  be  opened  at  the  bottom 
without  opening  at  the  top  also,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  so  desirable  that  it  should  be 
open  at  the  top  as  well,  and  so  much  trouble  is 
saved  by  being  able  to  open  both  sashes  by  one 
operation  and  without  stretching  up  to  the  top 
one,  that  the  method  ought  to  find  considerable 
success. 


'Vy'E  were  recently  invited  to  put  before  the 
' * public  a so-called  sewer-gas  destructor, 
invented  by  Mr.  Hartley  Fewson,  a description 
of  which,  with  an  engraving,  was  sent  to  us. 
Mr.  Fewson  seems  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our 
notice,  and  has  addressed  himself  to  other 
journals,  urging  that  it  would  surely  have  been 
“kinder  to  humanity”  to  have  courted 
inquiry  and  the  opinions  of  able  men,  by 
publishing  a letter  he  addressed  to  us,  than  to 
have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  write  the  thing 
down  without  due  inquiry  or  knowledge  of  it. 
We  had  no  such  intention  as  “ to  write  the 
thing  down,”  and  as  to  “ due  inquiry  ” into 
the  invention,  we  were  supplied  with  the 
facts  upon  which  to  judge  of  it,  and  when 
Mr.  Fewson  has  had  a little  experience  with 
his  invention,  practically  applied,  he  may 
come  even  to  thank  us  for  our  note  on 
the  subject.  We  limit  what  we  say  of  this 
invention  to  its  ostensible  purpose  of  destroying 
the  g<as, — or  foul  air,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it, — 
of  sewers.  We  can  conceive  that  the  appa- 
ratus may  be  highly  appropriate  for  the 
destruction  of  some  gases  in  some  situations, 
but,  as  we  pointed  out,  it  is  not  applicable  to 
sewers  ; and  having  stated  the  reasons  why  we 
came  to  that  conclusion,  we  thought  we  had 
done  justice  both  to  Mr.  Fewson  and  our 
readers.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Fewson’s  own 
letter  to  us,  which  we  declined  to  give  space 
to,  w'as  so  vague  and  rhapsodical  in  style,  and 
in  the  claims  which  he  made  for  his  invention, 
that  its  publication  could  certainly  not  have 
benefited  him  in  the  estimation  of  practical 
people. 


Worthing. — The  Worthing  Local  Board  have 
received  permission  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  borrow  2,200Z.  for  the  erection  of  new 
public  offices,  to  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Walter 
Horne,  Town  Surveyor. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  1889  Exhibition  continues  to  be  the  great 
question  of  the  moment.  With  its  mobility 
and  unreasoning  enthusiasm, 'the  Parisian  public 
imagines  that  the  first  stroke  of  the  pickaxe  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars  will  dispel,  like  an  enchant- 
ment, the  industrial  crisis  which  presses  so 
heavily  on  industry  and  commerce.  It  follows 
impatiently  the  preparatory  phases  of  the  great 
operation  entrusted  to  M.  Alphand,  who,  on  his 
part,  shows  no  lack  of  energy.  But  he  has  to 
combat  with  all  kinds  of  administrative  delays, 
and  progress  is  slow. 

Nevertheless,  M.  Bonvard’s  plans  for  the 
French  and  foreign  pavilions  are  prepared, 
and  the  contracts  for  the  ironwork  will 
shortly  be  assigned.  Those  for  the  masonry 
of  the  Palais  des  Beaux  ■ Arts  and  the 
great  machinery  gallery  will  follow  in 
due  course.  Trial  borings  are  being  made 
already  in  the  ground  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
which  was  turned  up  in  1878  and  not  very 
well  filled  again,  and  is  consequently  rather 
difllcult  to  deal  with.  The  terrace  work  may 
be  commenced  about  the  end  of  October,  and 
that  will  occupy  six  or  seven  thousand  hands. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  part  of  the 
question  seems  in  a way  to  be  settled.  The 
proposals  of  the  three  Directors- General,  origi- 
nally stated  at  forty-nine  million  francs,  are  now 
reduced  to  the  still  respectable  total  of  thirty- 
eight  millions,  without  prejudice  to  the  three 
millions  held  in  reserve  for  unforeseen  claims. 
There  will  remain,  therefore,  out  of  the  forty 
millions  allotted  for  the  operation,  an  overplus 
of  two  millions,  which  it  is  proposed  to  employ 
on  a series  of  exhibitions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine;  ships  of  all  kinds  and  periods,  lacustrine 
and  marsh  dwellings,  rustic  architecture  of  ever 
BO  many  times  and  countries.  In  short,  the 
river,  which  has  contributed  but  little  to  the 
Sclat  of  previous  exhibitions,  will  be  on  this 
occasion  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  attrac- 
tion. 

The  only  blot  on  this  fair  picture  is  always 
that  unhappy  tower  of  300  mHres.  The 
Minister  of  War  will  not  have  it  at  any  price  in 
the  centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  is  the 
only  really  available  place  for  manceuvring 
troops ; and  people  are  beginning  to  perceive 
that  this  enormous  mass,  which  will  be  only 
30  m&tres  from  the  French  and  foreign  portions 
and  the  art  galleries,  will  entirely  crush  the 
architectural  designs  of  MM.  Formige  and 
Bonvard.  But  before  modifying  the  scheme,  to 
which  the  minister  concerned  appears  to  cling 
as  if  it  were  a portfolio,  the  experiment  is  to 
be  tried  of  having  a captive  balloon  pinioned  at 
a height  of  300  metres,  whence  will  decend  to 
the  level  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  four  ropes 
marking  the  angles  of  the  proposed  tower,  with 
flags  attached  to  mark  off  the  stories,  and  thus 
it  is  proposed  to  form  some  definite  realisation 
beforehand  of  the  scale  and  effect  of  the 
tower. 

The  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  H6tel  des 
Postes  and  of  the  construction  of  the  new 
Bourse  de  Commerce  is  due,  like  so  many  other 
delays,  to  administrative  inaction.  The  delay 
in  the  latter  work  is  a matter  about  which  the 
commercial  world  is  much  exercised.  But,  if  the 
Government  discontents  the  public  by  delays  of 
this  kind,  private  enterprise  on  the  contrary  is 
very  active,  and  carries  on  its  work  with  praise- 
worthy celerity.  The  Gare  St.  Lazare,  of  which 
we  have  several  times  spoken,  is  progressing 
very  rapidly,  the  work  of  the  architect  keeping 
pace  with  that  of  the  engineers.  In  eight  or  ten 
months  the  administration  buildings  will  pro- 
bably be  opened,  and  also  the  immense  “Halle 
des  Messageries,’’  designed  by  M.  Clero,  to 
whom  we  owe  already  the  fine  bridge  stretching 
away  from  the  Place  de  I’Europe.  This  goods 
station,  at  the  angle  of  the  Rue  Berne  and  Rue 
St.  Petersburg,  is  a very  remarkable  work  of 
engineering.  The  wagons  are  raised  to  the 
height  of  the  two  railway  lines  (for  there  are,  so 
to  speak,  two  stories)  by  great  hydraulic  liKs. 
The  framework  supporting  the  platform  is 
entirely  of  iron,  and  rests  upon  piers  of  stone, 
resembling  those  of  the  Pont  de  I’Europe.  The 
total  cost  of  this  construction,  including  the 
hydraulic  lifts,  will  be  3,600,000  francs.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later  on  of  the 
buildings  that  are  being  carried  on  by  the  archi- 
tect, M.  Lisch.  The  main  pavilion  of  the  Rue  de 
Rome  is  already  completed,  and  the  building 
which  will  form  its  pendant  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced at  the  angle  of  the  Rue  d' Amsterdam. 

The  same  activity  is  now  apparent  in  the 


works  at  the  Church  of  the  Sacre  Ccnur,  built 
by  subscriptions,  which  have  now  reached  the 
amount  of  nearly  eighteen  million  francs.  The 
centerings  in  the  apsidal  chapels  are  just  about 
to  be  struck,  and  very  shortly  all  this  portion  of 
the  church  will  be  delivered  over  to  the  faithful. 
As  a temporary  screen  will  be  provided  to  shut 
off  this  completed  portion  from  the  rest,  there 
will  already  be  a “practicable”  church  able  to 
seat  2,000  persons. 

In  order  to  consolidate  the  treacherous  ground 
of  the  Butte  Montmartre,  and  prevent  any 
further ‘subsidence,  the  department  of  “ Direc- 
tion des  Travaux  ” has  undertaken  the  construc- 
tion of  a retaining  wall,  not  far  from  the 
church,  resting  on  twenty-four  concrete  piers  of 
2-50  mMres  diameter,  connected  by  vaults  of 
masonry.  In  two  or  three  months  this  will  be 
sufficiently  consolidated  for  M.  Alphand  to  com- 
mence the  transformation  of  the  site  into 
a fine  park  of  20,000  square  mfetres  in 
extent,  with  lawns,  shrubberies,  and  foun- 
tains, ovei'looking  Paris,  and  offering  a pro- 
menade as  picturesque  as  that  of  the  Buttes 
Chaumont,  and  much  more  central.  Work  in 
Paris  seems  to  be  reviving  a little,  and  this 
regained  activity  will  be  much  promoted  by  the 
newloan  voted  by  the  municipality  forworks  of 
architecture  and  road-making.  Among  the 
projects  in  the  latter  department  is  the  pro- 
longation, to  be  almost  immediately  undertaken, 
of  the  Rue  Monge,  between  the  Place  Maubert 
and  the  Qnai  Montebello.  In  this  street  is  to 
be  erected  the  statue  to  Louis  Blanc,  the  model 
for  which  was  in  this  year’s  Salon.  There 
is  also  talk  of  important  works  on  the  Canal 
St.  Martin,  especially  the  construction,  between 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  the  Seine,  of  a 
bridge  which  will  unite  the  fourth  and  twelfth 
arrondissements,  to  got  rid  of  the  circuitous 
route  which  has  now  to  be  taken  to  get  from 
the  Boulevard  Bourdon  to  the  Boulevard  Centre- 
scarpe.  The  Municipal  Administration  intends 
also  to  open,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  an  impor- 
tant architectural  competition  for  the  construc- 
tion, in  the  Roe  des  Martyrs,  of  a new  higher 
grade  school  for  girls.  Lastly,  the  Bcole  de 
Medecine,  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  M.  Ginain, 
is  progressing  fast,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  celebrated  Museum  of  Hygiene,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Musee  Depuytren,  will 
be  installed  adjoining  the  laboratories  in  the 
new  buildings,  and  all  the  work  of  the  ^:cole 
Pratique,  with  the  exception  of  the  department 
of  free  instruction,  will  be  in  working  order  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  Of  the  Ecole 
de  Modecine  proper  there  will  then  only  remain 
to  be  accomplished  the  construction  of  the 
portion  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  Rue  Haute- 
feuille  and  the  Rue  de  I’ficole  do  Medecino, 
which  the  Administration  hopes  to  finish  in 
1888. 

Wo  have  several  times  expressed  our  regret 
at  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  interesting 
remnants  of  Old  Paris  before  the  pitiless  march 
of  street  improvement.  We  can  for  once  thank 
the  Administration  for  rescuing  from  imminent 
destruction  an  old  building,  the  carious  church 
of  St.  Julien  lo  Pauvre,  situated  behind  the  old 
H6tel  Dieu.  In  this  long-disosed  building  a 
permanent  Museum  of  Hygiene  is  to  bo  esta- 
blished, at  an  expenditure  of  50,000  fraucs. 
This  project  will  preserve  a monument  affording 
a very  good  example  of  the  style  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  demolition  of  which  was  threatened, 
to  the  despair  of  artists  and  archmologists. 

The  approaching  transformation  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Jean  do  Beauvais  into  a chapel  of  the 
Greek  Church,  for  the  use  of  the  numerous 
Roumanians  domiciled  in  the  Quartier  Latin, 
will  preserve  from  otherwise  probable  ruin 
another  very  interesting  monument  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  This  church,  the  first  stone 
of  which  was  laid  by  Charles  V.,  in  1370,  has 
remained  unoccupied  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Dominicans,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  18G6, 
and  at  that  time  restored  it  with  considerable 
success. 

The  Musee  de  Cluny  being  now  found  too 
small  for  its  purpose,  the  court  formerly  called 
the  “ Cour  des  Thermos”  has  received  a glass 
roof  and  is  transformed  into  a new  and  large 
gallery,  which  is  at  present  in  process  of  being 
decorated  and  otherwise  prepared  for  use.  The 
Luxembourg  has  re-opened  its  doors,  having 
been  enriched  with  a certain  number  of  new 
works,  among  which  we  are  glad  to  find  the 
“ Bataillon  Carrd  ” of  M.  Protais,  the  “ Immor- 
talite”  of  M.  Longepied  (of  which  an  illustra- 
tion was  published  in  the  Builder,  June  19  of 
this  year),  and  the  “ Pro  Patrii  ” of  M,  Peynot. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  impressionist  picture  by 
M.  Kafaelli.  “ Chez  le  Fondeur,”  purchased  from 
the  Salon  the  year  it  appeared  there,  looks 
oddly  out  of  place  in  this  mostly  choice  gallery. 

Versailles  being  a kind  of  suburb  of  Paris, 
■we  may  mention  here  the  new  synagogue  which 
has  been  built  there  through  the  munificence  of 
Madame  Furtado-Heine,  who  has  had  the  work 
executed  at  her  own  sole  cost.  It  is  designed 
by  M.  Aldrophe,  the  architect  of  the  synagogue 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  in  Paris,  of  which  we 
gave  an  interior  view  some  little  time  since, 
and  is  in  the  same  kind  of  B>  zantine  Romanesque 
style.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  400,000 
franca. 

The  annual  “ Envois  de  Rome”  have  arrived 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  will  be 
exhibited  during  the  month  of  October.  The 
architectural  section  of  the  works  comprises  a 
capita]  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  by 
M.  Despouy,  a restoration  of  the  Palatine  by 
M.  Deglane,  the  vestibule  of  the  Villa  Madania 
by  M.  Esquie,  and  a sarcophagus  at  Fano,  and 
some  drawings  of  ornament,  by  M.  Redon. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  GATE,  HAARLEM. 

Tni.s  picturesque  old  gateway,  under  which 
the  traveller  passes  on  his  way  to  or  from 
Amsterdam  by  road,  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
old  city  walls  and  fortifications  that  withstood 
the  long  siege  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572-73. 

In  front  of  the  main  and  most  interesting 
side  is  the  canal,  from  the  edge  of  which  rise 
the  two  turrets  flanking  the  entrance  gate- 
way. Up  to  the  level  of  the  bridge  over  the 
canal  these  turrets  are  square  in  plan,  and  here 
rise  from  the  octagon  to  the  circle,  the  lower 
part  pierced  with  loop-holes  for  musketry, 
with  two  windows  at  a higher  level.  Above 
a stone  string  are  small  pilasters  to  take  the 
segment  arches  forming  the  octagon,  at  which 
level  the  roof  springs.  The  roofs  of  all  the 
turrets  are  steep,  and  covered  with  diagonal 
slating  on  the  sides  next  the  Amsterdam  road, 
and  plain  slating  towards  Haarlem.  Entering, 
we  see  the  massive  old  doors  and  stairs  to  the 
upper  story. 

The  main  portion  is  roofed  by  a steep  hipped 
roof,  with  octagonal  turrets  at  the  angles  of  the 
wall  towards  Amsterdam,  and  small  pilasters 
sailed  out  on  the  one  towards  Haarlem,  the  side 
parts  covered  by  lean-to  roofs  with  octagonal 
turrets  on  the  angles,  with  stone  corbels  and 
terminals.  The  gateway  is  built  almost  en- 
tirely of  brick,  with  stone  bands  and  stone  in 
arches.  The  brick  used  being  much  smaller 
than  the  English,  eight  courses  rise  about  14  in. 
Our  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  sketches 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith. 


SCULPTURED  STONES  FROM  ST. 

NICHOLAS’  CHURCH,  IPSWICH. 

We  illustrated  not  long  since  the  design 
of  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Ipswich,  which  has  been  in  part  rebuilt  and 
strengthened,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  F. 
Bisshopp. 

We  now  present  our  readers  with  sketches 
made  by  Mr.  Bisshopp  of  the  remarkable 
sculptured  stones  which  exist  in  the  above 
church.  They  were  found  many  years  since, 
having  been  used  as  old  building  material,  and 
they  evidently  formed  portions  of  some  much 
older  structure  than  the  existing  church. 
Short  notices  and  sketches  of  the  sculptures 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  more  or  less 
exact,  but  they  have  never  been  given  in  such 
ample  detail  as  we  are  now  enabled  to  do 
through  Mr.  Bisshopp’s  careful  sketches. 

The  sculptures  belong  to  a class  of  early 
work  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  on  Saxon  art  in  England,  remains  all 
but  unrecorded.  They  are  sufficient  in  their 
defaced  and  mutilated  condition  to  show  that 
the  hands  which  designed  the  elaborate  Saxon 
manuscripts  were  able  to  reproduce,  and  did 
reproduce,  much  of  the  same  work  full  size  for 
the  stone  carver.  They  show,  too,  that  the  two 
classes  of  design  did  exist,  and  that  what  we 
may  find  drawn  on  parchment,  we  may  expect 
to  find  sculptured  in  stone.  The  sculptures  are 
all  of  Saxon  date,  but  in  our  present  slender 
knowledge  of  such  works,  no  actual  century 
can  be  stated  with  probable  certainty. 

Figure  1 was  undoubtedly  the  tympanum  of 
a semicircular-headed  doorway,  having  the 
figure  of  a boar,  well  ontlined,  but  not  deeply 
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ecnlptured.  Around  it  on  an  outer  band  is  a 
defaced  inscription  in  Saion  capitals,  sunk  in 
the  stone,  which  may  be  read  “ In  dedicatione 
ecclesie  omnium  sanctorum.”  The  sketches 
indicate  but  feeble  traces  of  the  inscription. 
The  Saxon  date  is  proved  by  the  Saxon 
lettering. 

Another  Saxon  inscription  recording  a dedi- 
cation to  All  Saints,  which,  like  this,  appears 
to  have  been  brought  from  elsewhere,  exists  at 
St.  ilartin’s,  Canterbury. 

Figure  2 consist  of  three  separate  fragments, 
but  of  very  similar  design.  The  central  slab 
shows  an  elaborately-draped  personage  who 
stands  beside  a Latin  cross  which  is  on  the 
dexter  side  of  the  figure.  He  holds  a scarf  in 
his  hands  ready  for  passage  over  the  neck. 
The  cross  is  inscribed  with,  doubtless,  the  name 
of  the  figure,  but  now  not  sufficiently  perfect  to 
be  deciphered. 

Tho  other  two  figures  are,  perhaps,  eccle- 
siastics. One  is  certainly  so,  as  is  attested  by 
the  costume  and  the  cross  staff  held  diagonally 
by  the  right  hand.  The  cross  beside  the  figure 
has  been  almost  entirely  cut  away.  The  cross 
of  the  third  compartment  of  our  sketch  is  all 
but  perfect,  but  the  figure  has  become  very 
oba:ure.  It  is  inscribed  OSTOLVS. 

Figure  3 shows  the  combat  between  Sb. 
Michael  and  the  Dragon.  The  Saint  holds 
sword  and  pear-shaped  shield ; the  adversary 
fans  its  tail  entwined  in  a manner  familiar  to  all 
students  of  these  early  works. 

Between  the  figures  an  inscription  in  Saxon 
c.apitals  can  easily  bo  read,  which  may  be  given 
in  English  : — “ Here  St.  Michael  fights  against 
the  Dragon.”  The  lettering  to  the  left  of 
St.  Michael  is  illegible. 

These  sculptures,  if  they  stood  alone  (which 
they  do  not,  for  they  belong  to  a class  nximer- 
ous  enough  if  all  tbe  examples  were  brought  to- 
gether), are  sufficient  to  show  that  carved  figure 
subjects  were  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
.Saxon  churches  ; also  that  their  sculptors 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
chisel,  although  the  existence  of  so  simple  a 
tool  at  this  early  date  has  been  denied  in  recent 
years. 


FURTHER  NOTES  OF  THE  SANITARY 
EXHIBITION  AT  YORK. 

We  resume  our  notes  of  this  Exhibition*  by 
reverting  for  a moment  to  the  new  self-adjust- 
ing joint  for  drain-pipes  to  which  we  made- 
reference  last  week.  The  section  given  (fig.  1) 
shows  the  varying  contour  of  tho  surfaces  in 
contact, — one  surface  being  flat  and  the  other 
rounded  or  curved.  These  surfaces,  as  we 
mentioned  last  week,  are  of  Stanford's  patent 
material,  and  are  close  fitting.  The  surfaces 
of  the  patent  joint  are,  it  will  be  seen,  keyed 
on  to  or  into  the  surf.aces  of  the  pipes,  w’liich  in 
fill  other  respects  are  of  the  ordinary  spigot  and 
faucet  make.  In  patting  together  pipes  pro- 
vided with  this  new  joint,  the  spigot  end  of  the 
pipe  is  just  smeared  with  a little  Russian 
tallow,  and  the  pipe  is  then  fitted  into  the 
socket  of  the  pipe  already  laid,  this  .work 
being  within  the  capacity  of  any  careful 
though  nob  necessarily  skilled  workman. 
Although,  for  the  preservation  of  an  adequate 
and  proper  fall,  drain-pipes  should,  of  course, 
always  be  laid  on  as  permanent  and  as  un- 
yielding a bottom  as  possible,  settlements  in  the 
ground  will  at  times  take  place  from  various 
causes,  and  it  will  be  a great  thing  accom- 
plished if  by  this  flexible  system  of  jointing  for 
drain-pipes  Messrs.  Doulton  have  succeeded  in 
ensuring  that,  within  certain  limits  not  likely  to 
be  generally  exceeded,  a line  of  drain-pipes  may 
sag  or  bend  without  breaking,  and  without 
gaping  or  leaking  at  the  joints,  and  conse- 
quently without  causing  pollution  to  the  ground 
throngh  which  it  passes.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Wragg  (fe  Sons,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  exhibit, 
with  other  sanitary  stoneware,  Mawbey’s 
patent  sanitaiy  pipes,  in  which  the  joints 
are  made  without  the  need  of  resorting  to 
what  is  truly  described  as  the  difficult 
and  risky  system  of  caulking,  as  with  ordi- 
nary pipes, — a process  which,  to  be  efficiently 
carried  out,  requires  more  perseverance  and 
care  than  are  always  displayed  by  tbe  pipe- 
layers.  The  joint  is  a very  good  and  simple 
one,  and  the  pipes  are  stated  to  cost  very  little 
more  than  the  ordinary  socket-pipes.  Another 
drain-pipe  joint  well  worth  the  attention  of 
visitors  is  Hassall’s  patent  safety  pipe -joint, 
which  is  exhibited  bytbe  same  manufactnrers.  It 
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is  a very  good  and  perfect  joint,  and  was  fully 
described  in  our  account  of  tbe  Sanitary 
Exhibition  at  Leicester  last  year.*  Another 
joint  to  be  mentioned  as  worth  examination  is 
one  shown  by  Messrs  R.  Hale  & Co.,  of 
London.  It  consists  in  making  the  pipes  with 
interchangeable  ends,  one  end  having  the 
upper  part  and  the  other  end  the  lower 
part  of  the  socket  removed.  An  annular 
space  is  left  for  the  cement,  and  projecting 
lugs,— projecting  almost  so  much  as  to  seem 
insecure, — on  the  pipes  are  secured  together 
by  lock-pins.  Another  form  of  this  joint  is 
shown  as  applied  to  gas,  water,  and  steam 
pipes,  where  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  of 
service.  Messrs.  Bailey  & Co.,  of  Fulham, 
exhibit  Woodman’s  patent  screw  plugs  for 
drain-pipes,  which  are  made  both  in  stoneware 
and  in  cast-iron,  with  wrought-iron  ring.  They 
will  be  found  useful  in  many  situations. 

In  Section  10  of  Class  II.  the  Wortley  Fire- 
Clay  Company  exhibit  Simpson’s  patent  streets 
gully,  the  special  advantages  of  which  are 
that  with  the  use  of  a common  brick  it  can  be 
trapped  or  untrapped  at  will,  and  that  it 
presents  no  obstacles  internally  to  a most 
perfect  and  thorough  cleansing.  Mr.  D.  T. 
Bostel,  of  Brighton,  exhibits  his  registered 
intercepting  trap  and  manhole.  Messrs.  Bailey 
& Co.,  of  Fulham,  have  some  good  exhibits  in 
this  section,  including  Belham’s  trap  for  discon- 
necting pits,  Mr.  Rogers  Field’s  channel  cur\'es 
for  disconnecting  pits,  and  Bailey’s  “Desidera- 
tum” gully  traps.  Messrs.  Burn  & Baillie,  of 
Edinburgh  and  London,  are  exhibitors  in  this 
section.  Messrs.  W.  Phillips  & Son,  of  Baker- 
street,  London,  show  tbe  “ Cerus  ” patent  traps, 
gullies,  and  syphons,  which  are  all  well  worth 
attention  by  visitors  to  the  Exhibition.  The 
“ Scarabmus”  gullies  and  syphons,  which  have 
removable  dips,  are  also  well  worth  notice. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Wragg  & Sons,  of  Swadlincote, 
Bnrton-on-Trent,  exhibit  Gordon’s  patent  discon- 
necting syphon  for  house  drainage, — the  inven- 
tion of  tho  present  Borough  Engineer  of  Leicester. 
It  is  admirably  contrived  and  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  has  been  largely  used,  we  believe, 
in  Leicester  and  the  neighbourhood.  In 
Section  11  (Dry  Closets)  there  are  shown 
Morrell’s  ash-sifting  closets  and  Moule’s  earth- 
closets,  and  Nicholl's  patent  antiseptic  dry- 
closets  and  commodes,  in  which  soot  is  used  as 
the  deodorant.  By  very  simple  improvements 
lately  introduced,  this  closet  can  be  adopted 
wherever  “ the  pail  system  ” is  in  use,  and  the 
soot  is  kept  entirely  away  from  all  possibility  of 
contact  with  clothing, — a defect  from  which  the 
first  form  of  this  closet  was  not  free.  This 
closet  seems  likely  to  come  into  extended  use. 
The  exhibitors  also  apply  their  antiseptic  system 
to  dust-bins,  house  and  hospital  pails,  &c.  In 
Section  13  (Miscellaneous  Goods)  Messrs. 
Geo.  Potter  & Son,  of  Hampstead,  exhibit 
samples  of  their  patent  “ siphosella  ” pipe- 
fastening for  rain-water  down-pipes,  &c. 
This  invention,  which  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  columns  not  long  ago 
(see  p.  182,  ante),  permits  of  the  ready  re- 
moval of  a split  or  worn-out  length  of  pipe 
without  knocking  the  wall  about,  and  combines 
other  advantages,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Mr.  D.  T.  Bostel  shows  his  excellent 
safety  ferrule  for  connecting  any  kind  of  bib, 
ball,  or  stop  cock  to  service-pipes.  It  is  a very 
simple  and  useful  invention,  and  enables  a 
plumber  to  repair  a leaky  tap  in  any  part  of 
the  house  without  turning  off  the  water  from 
the  whole  bouse.  The  “Cerus”  and  the 
“ Brontes  ” patent  air-tight  manhole  covers  are 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Phillips  & Son,  of 
London.  The  “ Cerus”  cover  consists  of  a double 
door,closed  down  npon  donble-filleted grooves  by 
a rising  lever  attached  to  each  angle,  which  closes 
the  nndor  door  down  to  an  airtight  condition. 
The  “Brontes”  cover  is  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  the  door,  when  opened,  to 
be  easily  unhinged  and  taken  right  off  the 
frame.  It  embodies  many  other  improvements, 
and  is  a capital  cover,  and  well  worth  attention 
by  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  Messrs.  Joseph 
Cliff  & Sons,  of  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  exhibit 
an  excellent  variety  of  good  sanitary  ware,  bat 
we  may  direct  special  attention  to  the  “ Winser” 
intercepting  trap  and  channel  bends  for  inspec- 
tion and  disconnecting  chambers.  These  bends 
have  been  specially  designed  and  constrncted 
of  such  a section  as  to  obviate  a defect  which 
has  been  experienced  in  most  bends  hitherto  in 
use  for  this  purpose.  The  outer  side  of  the 
bend  is  made  higher  than  the  inner  side,  and 
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curved  over,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  section  of 
the  bend  describes  three  - fourths  of  a circle 
By  this  means,  the  sewage,  as  it  rises  in  pass- 
ing round  the  bend,  is  prevented  from  flowing 
over,  and  its  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  ont-go 
much  facilitated.  The  use  of  these  channels 
will  he  a distinct  gain  in  the  direction  of 
efficiency. 

Class  III.,  “Heating,  Lighting,  and  Ventila- 
tion,” contains  some  exhibits  worth  special 
mention.  Section  1 (heating  apparatus)  includes 
gas-stoves  and  winter-fires,  by  H.  & C.  Davis  & 
Co.,  of  London;  Wright  & Co.,  of  Birmingham  ; 
and  Charles  Wilson  & Sons,  of  Leeds.  The 
.^olos  Water  Spray  General  Ventilating  Com- 
pany, London,  show  a large  ventilating  gas- 
stove  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  their  well- 
known  appliances.  For  cheerfulness  and 
efficiency  in  halls  and  other  situations,  nothing 
can  be  better  than  Doulton’s  portable  radiating 
tile-stoves,  or  their  glazed  ware  fireplaces  and 
mantelpieces.  Section  2 includes  cooking  appa- 
ratus, mainly  for  nse  with  gas,  the  chief  exhi- 
bitors in  this  department  being  Messrs.  Davis 
and  the  other  two  firms  named  with  them  a few 
lines  back.  Section  4 is  devoted  to  lighting, 
including  electric  lighting.  In  this  section, 
the  iEoIus  Water  Spray  Company  exhibit 
a system  of  domestic  electric  lighting  by 
primary  batteries;  and  the  Woodhouse  & 
Rawson  Electric  Supply  Company,  of  Queen 
Victoria-street  (who  are  the  contractors  for 
the  lighting  of  the  Exhibition,  which  is  very 
efficiently  done),  have  a display  of  electrical 
apparatus  and  appliances  of  all  kinds  connected 
with  electric  lighting.  Section  G is  appro- 
priated to  ventilators.  Messrs.  Bailey  & Co., 
of  Fulham,  exhibit  Wery’s  atmospheric  cowl, 
which  was  illustrated  and  fully  described  in  our 
last  volume,  on  p.  G57.  The  .^Eolus  Water 
Spray  Ventilating  Company  have,  as  usual, 
a good  display  of  their  specialities.  Messrs. 
C.  Kite  & Co.,  of  London,  exhibit  their  patent 
ventilators,  including  a new  under-roof  venti- 
lator, which  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  project 
beyond  the  roof.  The  inlet-ventilators  and 
chimney-breast  exhaust  ventilators  have  been 
referred  to  by  us  on  many  previous  occasions. 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Hale  & Co.,  of  London,  are  also 
exhibitors  of  ventilators  which  are  equally  well 
known ; hut  they  also  show  in  model  a new 
system  of  exhaust  ventilation  for  rooms,  for 
carrying  off  human  exhalations  and  tho  pro- 
ducts of  gas  combustion.  It  is  a “trunk” 
system,  all  the  branch-pipes  from  the  several 
rooms  going  into  one  upcast  shaft,  which 
is,  however,  increased  in  diameter  as  it 
ascends,  and  shields  or  baffle-plates  are  pro- 
vided at  tho  points  where  branch -pipes 
effect  junctions  with  the  main  trank,  with  a 
view  to  the  prevention  of  back-draughts,  or 
the  discharge  of  tho  air  of  one  room  into 
another  apartment.  We  believe  that  this 
system  of  exhaustion  of  the  foul  air  of  apart- 
ments has  been  reserved  for  trial  and  experi- 
ment by  the  judges.  We  must  make  special 
mention  of  the  “Diaphragm”  patent  ven- 
tilator, which  is  the  invention  of  a well-known 
architect,  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow. 
This  ventilator  was  designed  by  Mr.  Honeymau, 
be  tells  us,  to  effect  the  ventilation  of  churches 
and  other  buildings  without  risk  of  down- 
draught, and  without  disfiguring  the  building 
by  any  erection  upon  the  roof.  He  claims  for 
it  that  it  answers  this  purpose  admirably,  and 
that  it  is  equally  well  adapted  for  use  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances  for  the  ventilation  of 
buildings  of  every  kind,  besides  being  applicable 
in  positions  where  no  other  exhaust  ventilator 
conld  be  used.  It  is  certainly  simple  in  con- 
struction, compact,  unobtrusive,  cheap,  and 
durable.  It  is  claimed  to  be  proof  against 
the  admission  of  either  rain,  snow,  or  air, 
and  allows  a very  large  area  for  egress 
of  air  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
apparatus.  It  may  be  made  of  any  required 
size;  but  as  a rule  need  not  be  large,  as  two 
or  more  may,  it  is  claimed,  be  used  in  the 
same  apartment  without  any  chance  of  one 
of  them  acting  as  an  inlet.  The  ah’  trunk  is 
formed  with  a sill  sloping  outwards  and  covered 
with  lead  or  zinc,  so  that  rain  blown  into  tbe 
opening  runs  readily  out  again.  In  the  accom- 
panying diagrams,  Fig.  2 shows  the  form  of 
ventilator  best  adapted  for  an  open  timber  roof, 
fig.  3 tbe  form  suitable  for  ceiled  apartments. 
The  principle  of  action  is  the  same  in  both. 
Air  pressing  in  by  the  air  trunk  A,  shuts  the 
valves  B on  the  windward  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm C,  and  passing  throngh  the  orifice  D, 
with  accelerated  speed,  creates  an  ©utward 


CQrrent  in  the  air  trunk  E,  which  draws  the 
air  ont  of  the  apartment  to  be  ventilated 
through  the  valves  F,  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
diaphragm.  Fig.  4 shows  tho  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  ventilator  both  where  there  is  and 
where  there  is  not  another  apartment  above 
the  one  to  bo  ventilated.  It  is  claimed  that 
when  there  is  no  wind,  the  valves  on  both 
sides  of  the  diaphragm  open  freely  for  the 
exit  of  heated  air.  The  inventor  asserts  that 
when  there  is  wind  a strong  upward  current  is 
induced;  when  there  is  no  wind,— and  it  is 
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generally  then  that  most  outlet  is  wanted, — the 
heated  air  escapes  freely  from  both  sides  of  the 
ventilator.  Thus  a “diaphragm”  ventilator, 
with  only  a 13-in.  opening  on  each  side  of  the 
roof,  gives  a free  area  for  outlet  of  288  super- 
ficial inches,  fully  equal  to  a tube  19  in.  in 
! diameter,  which  would  require  a very  large 
turret.  13y  making  the  openings  in  the  walls  of 
1 a building,  instead  of  the  roof,  the  apparatus 

twill,  it  is  claimed,  work  equally  well;  and  in 
this  way,  by  placing  it  between  joists  (as  shown 
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in  ono  of  the  sections,  fig.  4)  it  may  bo 
II  used  for  tbe  ventilation  of  stables  or  other  apart- 
' ments  having  floors  over  them.  Mr.  Honeyman 
I has  submitted  to  us  a photograph  of  the  new 
I Eastern  School  at  Gourock,  which  is  ventilated 
• by  four  of  these  diaphragm  ventilators  without 
' the  least  projection  above  the  roof.  These 
I four  ventilators,  we  are  informed,  provide  6 in. 

of  clear  area  of  egress  per  child.  As  Mr. 
: Honeyman  says,  a turret  or  cowl  ventilator 
f giving  as  much  as  this  for  a large  number 
of  children  would  be  • an  enormous  and 


unsightly  affair.  The  main  point  of  excel- 
lence which  Mr.  Honeyman  claims  for  this 
ventilator  is,  therefore,  that  it  has  facility  for 
giving  a large  amount  of  ventilation  without 
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disfiguring  a building,  and  at  a small  cost.  As 
mentioned  in  the  list  last  week,  this  ventilator 
is  one  of  those  exhibits  which  have  been 
selected  by  the  judges  for  trial  and  experiment. 

Class  IV.  is  devoted  to  “Personal  Hygiene  : 
Foods  and  Disinfectants.”  It  includes  sections 
for  clothing,  bedding  and  furniture,  sick-room 
appliances,  domestic  appliances,  school  furni- 
tnro  and  fittings,  domestic  filters,  soaps  and 
other  detergents,  antiseptics,  disinfectants,  and 
disinfecting  apparatus.  Fishburn’s  patent 
tubular  refrigerator,  shown  by  Messrs.  King  & 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Hull,  embodies  an  improve- 
ment of  great  value  in  refrigerators  for  storing 
food.  The  ice  is  placed  in  tnbes  quite  distinct 
from  the  contents  of  the  refrigerator,  and  thus 
the  temperature  is  kept  low,  while  the  sloppy 
condition  of  tho  floor  which  results  when  the 
ice  is  introduced  bodily  into  the  refrigerator  is 
entirely  obviated.  Architects  who  have  the 
planning  of  hotels,  restaurants,  mansions,  and 
public  institutions  will  do  well  to  make  a note 
of  the  merits  of  this  new  cold  safe  or  larder. 
The  North  of  England  School  Furnishing  Com- 
pany, of  Darlington,  show  some  very  good 
school  desks  and  seats,  specially  devised  and 
constrncted  to  meet  tho  anatomical  necessities 
of  healthy  posture  in  work  or  study.  Mr. 
Washington  Lyon,  of  Old  Kent-road,  London, 
exhibits  a model  of  his  admirable  patent 
steam  disinfector  for  tho  disinfection  of 
wearing  apparel,  bedding,  furniture,  &o.  A 
disinfecting  apparatus  of  another  kind  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Germains.  This  is  a small 
portable  apparatus  intended  for  use  in  sick 
chambers  and  households,  with  a view  to  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagion.  It  is 
also  available  for  use  for  fumigation  and  in- 
halation, and  has  been  favourably  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Septimns  Gibbon,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Healtb  for  tbe  Holbom  District  Board  of 
Works. 

Class  V.  is  appropriated  to  miscellaneous 
exhibits,  none  of  which  call  for  special  remark. 

Tbe  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until  and 
including  the  16th of  October. 


University  College  Lectures. — Professor 
Roger  Smith  is  about  to  recommence  his  course 
of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Architecture, 
Construction,  and  Modern  Practice  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  and  will  give  the  usual 
free,  public  introductory  lecture  on  Thursday 
evening,  7th  October,  at  7‘30  o’clock,  at  the 
College,  bis  subject  being  “ Learning  to  Design 
Buildings.” 

Colonial  and  Indian  Ezliibition. — It  has 
been  decided  that  this  Exhibition  shall  close  on 
tho  evening  of  Wednesday,  November  10th. 


FIRE-ENGINES  AT  THE  COLONIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  opportunity  was  taken  by  Messi's.  Shand 
& Mason,  on  Wednesday,  to  make  a trial  display 
of  two  of  the  fire-engines  which  they  have 
supplied  to  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition 
towards  the  protection  of  the  valuable  goods 
which  are  stored  therein.  The  trials  began  at 
nine  o’clock,  so  that  their  realisation  might  be 
effected  before  the  entry  of  visitors  at  ten. 
They  were  condneted  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Mason,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  early  hour,  there  were  a number 
of  persons  present  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
many  Colonists,  amongst  whom  were  Sir  Saul 
Samuel,  of  New  South  Wales;  Sir  G.  H. 
Chambers,  of  Barbadoesj  Col.  Ross,  of  Canada; 
Lieut.-Col.  Palmer;  Mr.  Scott,  of  South  Aus- 
tralia; Mr.  Thomson,  of  Western  Australia; 
Ur.  Davidson,  of  Ceylon  ; and  Mr.  Fisbbourne, 
of  Hong  Kong. 

The  first  engine  tried  was  one  of  the  improved 
Fire  Brigade  engines,  of  the  type  used  by  the 
London  Fire  Brigade,  and  of  which  five  have 
been  recently  added  to  their  plant.  It  has  been 
made  for  the  Fire  Insurance  Brigade  of 
Melbourne,  and  is  the  third  supplied  to  that 
body  within  tho  past  two  years.  Steam  was 
raised  to  100  lb.  pressure  in  ton  minutes  from 
lighting  of  fires,  and  a strong  jet  was  then 
commenced  to  be  thrown,  which  reached  to 
double  the  height  of  the  Albert  Statue  at  tho 
Fountains  Pond,  whence  tho  engine  drew  its 
water  supply,  Two  jots  were  then  substituted 
for  the  one  jet,  and  subsequently  four  jets  were 
also  thrown  with  efficacy,  the  engine  working 
to  about  28-h.p.  with  110  llj.  of  steam. 

Tho  second  engine  tried  was  three  times  aa 
powerful  as  the  first  above  noticed,  and  worked 
with  remarkable  power  and  force.  It  was  one 
of  the  patent  “ Equilibrium  ” type,  many  of 
which  have  been  supplied  to  the  raannfacturing 
towns  of  tho  North  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Steam  was  even  more  rapidly  got  up  in  this 
case,  100  lb.  pressure  being  reached  in  less  than 
six  minutes  from  the  lighting  of  the  fire.  The 
jet  was  very  fine,  having  a delivery  of  900 
gallons  per  minute  from  a 1^  in.  nozzle  and 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  probably  200  ft.  Fonr 
1 in.  jets  were  afterwards  substituted  and  were 
worked  with  admirable  effect.  Long  known  as 
tbe  Shand  & Mason  engines  have  been  to  the 
world,  they  are  at  this  date  more  efficient  than 
ever,  the  long  experience  in  actual  working 
having  been  constantly  taken  note  of  to  effect 
those  minor  improvements  which  so  vastly  con- 
tribute to  the  perfection  of  tbe  whole  and  to 
the  prevention  of  accidents  and  breakdowns 
during  the  rough  and  energetic  work  to  which 
these  machines  iu  the  ordinary  nature  of  their 
duties  are  so  frequently  and  so  severely  put. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Welster,  R.A.,  died  on  the  23rd 
ult.,  at  his  residence,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  in  his 
eighty-seventh  year.  Mr.  Webster,  whoso  con- 
tributions to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  tbe 
Academy  ranged  over  half  a century,  was  bom 
in  Pimlico  on  tbe  20th  of  March,  1800.  His 
father,  who  was  a member  of  the  Household  of 
George  III.,  intended  him  in  tho  first  instance 
for  the  musical  profession,  and  tbe  boy  was  edu- 
cated in  St.  George’s  Chapel  with  a view  to  his 
becoming  a chorister.  But  young  Webster  soon 
disfilayed  a preference  for  painting  over  music, 
and  in  1820  entered  tbe  Royal  Academy  as  a 
sfcn  lent.  In  1S33  be  exhibited  a portrait  group, 
and  in  1825  obtained  the  first  medal  in  the 
school  of  painting.  From  this  time  for  many 
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yeira  Mr.  Webster’s  paintiogs  were  annually  to 
be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  and  other 
exhibitions.  Mr.  Webster  resigned  bis  member- 
ship of  the  Academy  in  1876,  when  he  was 
placed  in  the  list  of  Honorary  Retired  Acade- 
micians.— Times. 

Mr.  Janies  Kennedy,  M.I.M.E. — The  Times 
records  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  the 
eminent  mechanical  engineer,  who  rendered  im- 
portant services  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
struction of  high-pressure  locomotive  engines, 
marine  engines,  and  iron  shipbuilding.  He  was 
born  near  Edinburgh  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1797,  and  was  apprenticed  at  the  ago  of  fourteen 
to  a wheelwright  near  Dalkeith.  Some  years 
later  he  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  John 
Stephenson,  at  Monkland  Steel  Works,  to  make 
and  erect  water-wheels  and  pumping-engines, 
designing  his  own  patterns.  Sub.seqiiently  he 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  direct-acting 
engines  for  steam  vessels,  one  of  which  was 
placed  on  a steamer  of  the  St.  George’s  Packet 
Company,  Liverpool,  to  which  port  he  travelled 
to  superintend  its  erection.  While  at  Liverpool 
he  was  introduced  to  George  Stephenson,  who 
afterwards  employed  him  to  manage  his  works 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  In  this  position  he  pre- 
pared plans  for  the  first  three  locomotives  which 
opened  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  in 
1825.  In  1846  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Cressington  Park, 
near  Liverpool. 


Illustrations. 

FAQADE  OF  THE  DUOMO,  FLORENCE. 

■ E give  this  week  a view  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore  with  its  western  facade  com- 
plete, according  to  the  design  of  its 
late  architect.  Signor  de  Fabris,  except  that 
(as  before  noted  in  our  columns),  de  Fabris  was 
always  in  favour  of  a more  Gothic  form  of 
termination  to  the  skyline  of  the  facade, 
with  shrines  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles 
and  at  the  bases  of  the  gable.  As  we 
have  before  said,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Dnomo  is  distinctly  Gothic,  and  so  is  the 
lower  portion  of  De  Fabris’s  facade;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether,  when  viewed  as  a 
whole  in  combination  with  the  dome,  the  hori- 
zontal cornice  is  not  most  in  harmony  with  the 
total  effect,  especially  as  the  campanile  has 
never  bad  its  spire,  and  probably  never  will 
have  it  now,  as  people  have  got  used  to  regard 
it  as  being  finished  as  it  is.  If  they  read 


Browning’s  poem,  “ Old  Pictures  in  Florence,” 
they  will  find  their  mistake  expressed  in  a 
style  sufficiently  picturesque  and  vivid  to 
awaken  an  enthusiasm  for  crowning  the 
edifice.  In  that  case,  however,  it  would  be 
possible  to  assimilate  the  facade  to  the  com- 
pleted campanile  by  adding  spirelets  to  the 
former.  At  present,  fa(;ade  and  campanile 
harmonise  fairly  well. 

The  front  is  not,  we  understand,  to  be 
formally  “ inaugurated  ” just  yet,  for  reasons 
other  than  architectural. 


ST.  IGNATIUS’  (R.C.)  CHURCH,  PRESTON. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  interior  of  St. 
Ignatius  (R.C.)  Church,  Preston, to  which  Messrs. 
M.  E.  Hadfield  & Son  have  designed  extensive  ad- 
ditions for  the  Rev.  V.  J.  Bond,  S.J.,  and  which 
are  now  on  the  point  of  completion.  The 
drawing  from  which  our  illustration  is  taken 
was  hung  in  the  recent  Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion. The  improvements,  as  shown  by  the 
plans,  consist  of  three  new  side  chapels  with 
altars  and  reredoses,  chancel  reredos,  new  altar- 
rails,  of  Hopton  Wood  stone,  with  marble  cap- 
ping and  encaustic  tile  pavements,  and  new 
confessionals  in  the  transepts. 

The  nave  of  the  church  was  designed  by  the 
late  Ignatius  Scoles,  the  architect  of  the  College 
Chapel  at  Stonyhurst,  in  1836,  and  extensive 
additions  to  the  chancel  were  made  in  1858  fay 
the  late  Joseph  Hansom.  The  new  work  is 
being  executed  in  the  beautiful  West  Derby 
red  pandstone,  with  Bath  stone  for  the  plain 
wall  surfaces,  and  filling  in  of  groined  ceilings 
to  chapels,  the  upper  portion  of  the  new  chancel 
reredos  being  in  Beer  stone.  Mr.  Tory,  scnlptor, 
of  Sheffield,  is  executing  the  carving  with  xhe 
exception  of  tbeupperpart  of  thechancel  reredos, 
which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Wall,  of  Cheltenham, 
and  Mr.  George  Webster,  clerk  of  the  works, 
has  carried  out  the  masonry.  The  encaustic 
tile  pavements  are  from  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Carter,  Johnson,  & Co.,  of  Worcester, 
the  whole  being  executed  from  the  drawings 
and  frequent  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Hadfield,  of  Sheffield. 


PARISH  CHURCH,  ROSSETT, 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 

This  new  church,  about  to  be  erected,  is  to 
take  the  place  of  a building  of  no  architectural 
interest  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  It  will  be  built  of  Runcorn  stone, 
faced  internally  with  the  material  of  the  present 
structure,  which  is  a local  grey  stone,  and  will 


have  slated  roofs,  the  roof  timbers  and  internal 
fittings  being  of  pitch-pine.  The  plan  is 
arranged  to  accommodate  in  nave  and  aisles  407 
worshippers.  The  central  tower,  which  is  the 
dominant  feature  in  the  exterior  view,  gives 
interest  also  to  the  interior  of  the  chancel. 

Messrs.  Douglas  & Fordham,  of  Chester,  are 
the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Davies  Bros.,  of 
Wrexham,  the  contractors  for  the  works. 

PEW,  CHELYEY  CHURCH, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Cfielvey  Chuech  is  still  unrestored.  The 
pew  here  shown  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  stretching  across  its  entire 
width.  There  is  much  pewing  of  the  same 
date  in  the  church,  and  on  the  front  of  one 
facing  the  chancel,  a shield  bearing  “163L 
W.C.”  The  font  cover  is  of  the  same  period. 
There  are  some  earlier  seats,  probably  as  old  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  very  plain  and  rude  in 
execution,  and  resembliug  those  in  the  church 
at  Clapton-in-Gordauo.  The  altar-table  has 
carving  similar  to  that  on  the  “ Tynte  pew.” 
In  the  south  aisle  are  three  canopied  tombs, 
and  the  remains  of  a reredos,  with  its  flanking 
niches.  There  is  some  stained  glass,  and  the 
hour-glass  stand  still  remains  attached  to  the 
pulpit. 

ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH,  AUDLEM, 
CHESHIRE. 

Recently  this  church  has  been  repaired  and 
redeemed  from  a state  of  all-pervading  white- 
wash, high  close  pews  of  various  forms,  shapes, 
and  sizes,  and  galleries  which  blocked  the  floor 
and  rendered  the  west  end  of  the  church  like 
unto  two  low  lofts.  From  the  old  pewing  all 
the  new  seats  have  been  made.  The  chancel 
roof  is  new,  and  of  okk  covered  with  lead  ; the 
screens  are  new,  and  in  design  follow  tbo 
character  of  the  old  woodwork.  As  little  as 
possible  -was  done  to  the  fabric,  but  the  various 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  building 
through  the  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
Perpendicular  periods  are  now  distinctly  visible, 
and  form  an  interesting  series  of  developments. 
The  coat  of  the  whole  of  the  works  amounted  to 
about  2,30OL 


Parnborougli. — The  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  of  Farnborougb,  Hants,  has  recently 
been  entirely  rebuilt  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker, 
architect  and  Diocesan  Surveyor,  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand,  the  contractor  being  Mx.  Smith, 
of  Farnborougb. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  SANITARY  CONGRESS 
AT  YORK. 

We  last  week  recorded  the  opening,  at  York, 
of  the  ninth  Autumnal  Congress  of  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  of  Great  Britain,  with  its  adjunct 
the  Sanitary  Exhibition.  We  then  gave  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  inaugural  address  of 
the  President  of  the  Congress,  Sir  T.  Spencer 
Wells,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  addresses 
delivered  by  Professor  De  Chanmont  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham  as  Presidents  of  the  Sections 
devoted  to  “ Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive 
Medicine”  and  “Engineering  and  Architecture” 
respectively.*  We  this  week  proceed  to  give 
pome  extracts  from  other  addresses  and  papers 
read  or  delivered  at  or  in  connexion  with  the 
Congress,  and  in  another  column  we  complete 
our  notes  of  the  Sanitary  Exhibition.! 

Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  Geology. 

The  third  Section  of  the  Congress  was  devoted 
to  these  subjects,  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
William  Whitaker,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  wlio,  in  the 
coorae  of  his  opening  address,  delivered  on 
Friday,  the  2ith  ult.,  said,— It  has  been  my 
duty  at  times  to  work  with  medical  officers, 
and  this  duty  has  been  a pleasure  also  j for  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  one’s  own  particular  science 
of  use  beyond  one’s  own  immediate  sphere  of 
action.  One  of  these  occasions  may  fairly  be 
alluded  to  here,  as  an  example  of  the  bearing 
af  geology  on  large  problems  relating  to  ques- 
tions of  health  ; in  this  case  to  the  distribution 
af  certain  diseases  in  certain  districts.  I refer  to 
the  inquiry  made  by  my  old  friend  and 
iellow-student  in  geology,  Dr.  G.  Buchanan, 
aow  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  on  the  Distribution  of 
Phthisis  as  affected  by  Dampness  of  Soil. 
Having  had  to  report  on  the  effects  of  sanitary 
vork  in  certain  large  towns.  Dr.  Buchanan 
inexpectedly  found  that  where,  from  im- 
)roved  drainage,  a decrease  of  subsoil  water 
lad  taken  place,  there  the  consumption 
leath  • rate  had  also  decreased,  the  moat 
narked  example  being  Salisbury,  where 
he  decrease  was  to  nearly  a half.  This 
esnlt  led  Dr.  Buchanan  to  think  that,  as 
Tlificial  drainage  caused  so  great  an  improve- 
lent,  it  might  be  found  that  in  districts  where, 
rom  natural  causes,  the  subsoil  was  least 
aturated  with  water,  the  death-rate  from 
onsumption  might  be  leas  than  in  districts 
'here  greater  saturation  occurred.  The  further 
iiquiry  that  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
istiug  this  important  question  of  course 
ivolved  the  examination,  in  some  detail,  of 
le  surface-geology  of  the  district  selected 
i being  the  one  in  which  alone  (at  that 
me)  wo  had  the  materials  for  such  a work, 
his  district  included  the  whole  of  the  counties 
’ Kent  and  Surrey  (leaving  out  London),  with 
■eat  part  of  Sussex,  and  the  inquiry  resulted 
merally  in  the  conclusion  that  wetness  of  soil 
id  prevalence  of  consumption  go  together.^ 
VO  of  the  chief  problems  in  matters  sanitary 
e to  get  good  water  and  to  get  rid  of  bad 
iter.  Indeed,  one  may  say  that  when  these 
oblems  have  been  solved  in  any  town,  at 
ist  two-thirds  of  the  work  of  sanitation  have 
en  done.  Our  aerial  friends  may  perhaps 
ject  to  this,  and  may  say  that  I should  be 
ntented  with  a half,  air  being  of  equal 
portance  with  water;  but  I hold  that  the 
jection  would  be  itself  aerial,  and,  for  this 
ison,  that  the  questions  of  good  and  of  bad  air 
together;  you  cannot  get  good  air  without 
tting  rid  of  bad  air,  though  it  is  possible,  of 
irse,  to  replace  bad  air  by  other  equally  bad, 
even  by  worse.  With  water,  however,  the 
! 10  is  quite  different ; a town  may  have  one  of 
i 1 best  of  water-supplies,  but  its  bad  water, — 
t is,  its  sewage, — may  be  got  rid  of  in  the 
rat  way ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  another 
m may  have  the  most  complete  arran"-e- 
[nts  for  properly  getting  rid  of  its  sewage, '’or 
|ln  for  almost  doing  without  that  article,  but 
jy  have  a very  bad  water-supply.  Again, 
l^er-supply  and  sewerage  must  be  questions 
^ more  or  less  public  kind,  in  large  places  ; 
ilst  air  cannot  be  publicly  dealt  with  to  any 
jh  extent,  except  as  part  of  sewerage  arrange- 
iitB,  the  ventilation  of  houses  not  being  yet 
hin  the  ken  of  corporate  bodies.  With 

See  £iiiUer,yp.  447,  466,  467,  ante. 

\lbid.,  p.  465,  ante.  See  also  p.  430  of  the  present 
.ber.  ^ 

For  fall  details,  see  Tenth  Report  of  the  Medical 
;er  oi  the  Privj  Council,  pp.  67-110  (1868) ; for  a 
,er  account,  from  a ceologieal  point  of  view,  see 
Ogical  Mayazvie,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  49D-505. 


regard  to  water,  it  is  not  only  important  that 
populous  places  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
get  a good  supply ; but  also  that  it  should  be 
kept  good ; or,  in  other  words,  that  sources  of 
pollution  shonld  be  religiously  kept  away,  a 
process  that  entails  a carefnl  watch  on  the 
doings  not  only  of  one’s  own  corporations, 
companies,  Ac.,  but  on  those  of  one’s  neighbours 
besides. 

The  Economy  of  Cremation. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr.  W. 
Eassie,  C.E.,  in  the  Sanitary  Science  Section. 
After  having  briefly  described  the  process  and 
its  sanitary  advantages,  Mr.  Eassie  said, — 
Statistics  are  sometimes  very  misleading,  but 
those  referring  to  burial  maybe  taken  as  reliable, 
because  they  are  mostly  due  to  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  our  veteran  sani- 
tarian, and  vice-president  of  this  Sanitary 
Institute ; and  I may  have  occasion  to  apply 
some  of  his  figures  during  the  reading  of  this 
paper.  First  of  all,  as  to  the  question  of  land. 
Taking  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  at 
twenty-seven  millions,  the  number  of  now 
existing  cemeteries  for  this  population  is  about 
11,400  for  England,  or  at  the  rate  of  forty-five 
for  every  100,000  persons,  and  about  900  for 
Wales,  or  seventy-one  for  every  100,000  persons. 
It  is  now  usual  to  allow  a quarter  of  an  acre  to 
each  1,000  bead  of  population  where  the  soil  is 
favourable,  but  this  figure  must  be  much 
enlarged  where  much  embellishment  of  the 
ground  is  desired.  I need  not  go  into  the 
statistics  published  in  1843,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  graveyards  in  London  wore 
sometimes  forced  to  accommodate  1,200  bodies, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  2,300,  per  acre;  bat 
I may  state  that  at  present  London  has  twenty- 
two  cemeteries,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,210 
acres.  Supposing  the  annual  mortality  of 
London  to  be  5,200,  a provision  for  decennially 
renewed  interments  would  require  at  least 
500  acres,  and  Whitechapel  alone,  for  every 

20.000  inhabitants,  would  require  over  7 acres 
of  cemetery  accommodation.  London  will 
therefore  appear  to  be  at  present  well  provided 
with  cemeteries,  if  these  are  taken  to  be 
accessible  to  the  population  of  each  district. 
But  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  hence  addi- 
tional cemeteries  are  in  process  of  projection 
for  various  districts  where  the  existing  ones  are 
held  as  being  too  remote.  London  must  be 
taken  as  an  exception  when  speaking  of  the 
necessity  for  extra  cemetery  space,  because  its 
population  is  dense,  and  intramural  interments 
are  now  forbidden.  In  the  country  the  death-rate 
is  different,  and  assnming  the  deaths  for  every 

35.000  in  the  metropolis  to  be  1,200  yearly,  the 
deaths  in  a rural  place  like  Hereford  might  be 
counted  at  about  half  of  this  figure.  Thus,  if 
Whitechapel  would  require  over  7'4  acres  of 
burial  accommodation  for  every  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, Hereford  would  require  4'3  acres  for  the 
same  number  of  persons.  We  may  safely 
assume  that  in  a few  years’  time  the  ground 
appropriated  to  the  dead  for  the  metropolis  alone 
will  reach  3,000  acres.  The  metropolis  has  at 
present  one  acre  of  burial-ground  for  every 
1,700  inhabitants,  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
quarter  acre  for  every  1,000  inhabitants 
recommended  by  the  authorities.  This  recom- 
mendation, however,  is  sometimes  doubled  by 
various  cemetery  authorities  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  planting  of  suitable  shrubs  and 
the  laying-out  of  ample  roads.  At  the  rate  of 
one  acre  for  every  4,000  inhabitants,  6,750 
acres  would  be  required  to  accommodate  the 
27  millions  of  residents  in  England  and 
Wales ; and  the  more  our  cemeteries  are 
extended  for  embellishment  the  more  these 
figures  would  be  enhanced.  The  whole 
of  this  land  is  alienated  for  ever,  look- 
ing at  it  from  an  agricultural  or  mining 
point  of  view,  and  will  go  on  increasing  yearly. 
Our  burial  laws  specify  that  each  adult  shall  be 
entitled  to  four  superficial  yards  of  earth,  and, 
accordingly,  after  allowing  for  the  predominant 
death-rate  among  children,  this  figure  gives  an 
average  of  27  superficial  feet.  Taking  the 
recommended  depth  of  each  grave  to  be  10  ft., 
this  would  show  that  10  cubic  yards  of  earth 
space  are  in  process  of  allotment  for  each 
person.  The  average  cost  per  acre  for  the  land 
purchased  for  cemeteries  was  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1851  as  being  123Z.  per 
acre.  This  would  be  a fairly-computed  coat 
per  acre  outside  the  metropolis,  but  the  cost  of 
land  around  Loudon  would  be  in  excess  of  this. 
Taking,  however,  this  low  estimate,  the  cost  of 
the  cemeteries  coimected  with  the  metropolis 


would  be  nearly  272,OOOL  Were  cremation 
practised  by  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  metropolis,  a piece  of  ground  not  larger 
than  Woking  Cemetery,  or  about  500  acres, 
would  be  sufficient  ground  to  allot  for  their 
wants,  and  at  the  same  average  rate  of  pur- 
chase, this  ground  could  have  been  bought 
freehold  for  G2,OOOZ.,  which  would  have  been  a 
saving  of  75,000?.,  and  605  acres  would  have 
been  spared  from  pollution.  To  the  calcula- 
tion of  500  acres  as  being  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  metropolis  and  suburbs,  if 
half  of  the  population  of  say  five  millions 
practised  cremation,  it  will  be  seen  that 
an  acre  has  been  reserved  for  every  5,000 
persons  ; and  considering  that  an  urn 
would  not  require  more  accommodation 
than  1 cubic  foot,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  one- 
fourth  of  these  500  acres  would  be  sufficient 
upon  which  to  erect  crematory  temples  and 
columbaria  resembling  those  at  Milan  and 
Gocha,  leaving  375  acres  for  roads  and  gardens. 
This  space  of  500  acres  would  serve  to  accom- 
modate the  wants  of  a population  of  2^  millions 
for  more  than  1,000  years,  even  after  according 
permanent  space  for  each  urn.  As  for  the  cost 
of  the  erection  of  the  chapels,  crematories,  and 
columbaria,  this  would  be  more  than  met  by  the 
cessation  of  the  expense  for  buildings  and 
maintenance  now  spent  upon  the  605  acres  of 
ground  which  would  be  saved  to  the  metro- 
polis. As  it  would  be  with  London,  so  would  it 
be  throughout  the  country  in  a proper  ratio, 
were  only  a moiety  of  the  people  to  practise  the 
reformed  rite.  The  expenses  attending  the 
total  number  of  funerals  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1884  were  given  by  statistical  returns  as 
amounting  to  4,871,OOOZ.,  and  it  was  reported 
that  half  of  this  could  be  saved  if  national 
cemeteries  were  provided  by  the  Government ; 
but  the  saving  would  be  much  greater  (Mr. 
Eassie  went  on  to  show)  if  cremation  were 
adopted  as  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 

“ Beauty  and  Health  versus  Horror  and  Decay 
in  our  Cemeteries  ” was  the  title  of  a paper 
by  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.,  on  another  phase 
of  this  subject.  We  give  a few  extracts  : — Urn 
burial  could  be  carried  out  in  churches  and  city 
graveyards  to  any  extent.  For  various  reasons, 
many  persons  would  prefer  burial  in  churches 
or  near  them,  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  evils  of 
the  present  system  of  burial  became  so  horrible 
and  so  evidently  dangerous,  in  the  case  of  city 
churchyards,  that  burial  in  cities  wag  forbidden 
by  law, — and  not  too  soon.  But  the  evils  from 
which  wo  were  then  saved  are  again  appearing  . 
in  populous  suburban  districts,  and  soon  the 
numerous  family  tombs  and  graves  in  our  ex- 
tensive suburban  cemeteries  must  fall  into  dis- 
use. Establish  urn  burial,  and  people  who  have 
family  tombs  in  neglected  city  churchyards 
would  take  a renewed  interest  in  them, — an 
interest  that  might  save  them  from  desecra- 
tion. Our  churches  and  even  our  cities 
would  be  more  interesting,  for  there  is  a 
certain  fitness  in  men  resting  in  death 
near  the  scene  of  their  life  and  labours. 
The  ashes  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of 
their  country  might  be  brought  home  from  any 
distant  place,  where  they  had  perished,  and 
receive  a place  of  honour  in  our  national 
churches  and  buildings.  Vaults,  passages, 
niches,  and  walls  in  churches  would  form  suib- 
ablo  places  for  urns  and  their  inscriptions. 
Given  a space  equal  to  one  of  our  largest 
London  cemeteries,  or  one  of  those  in  America, 
several  hundred  acres  in  extent,  we  may  begin 
our  outline  of  what  the  cemetery  of  the  future 
may  easily  be  made.  Permanent  and  inviolable 
it  must  be,  and  it  must  have  space  to  spare  for 
those  open  green  lawns,  without  which  no  good 
natural  effect  is  possible  iu  such  place.  It  is 
to  be  a national  garden  iu  its  best  sense,  safe 
from  violation  as  the  via  sacra,  and  having  the 
charms  of  fresh  air,  trees,  grass,  aud  flowers. 
There  is  not,  and  there  never  can  be,  any  satis- 
factory way  of  disposing  of  the  dead  which  does 
not  do,  promptly  and  unoffensively  what  is  now 
done  in  the  slowest  and  most  odious  manner. 
Until  some  better  system  is  devised,  cremation 
is  the  only  method  which  will  rapidly  dis- 
solve the  body  into  its  harmless  elements  by 
a process  which  cannot  offend  the  living,  and 
which  will  render  the  remains  of  the  dead 
innocuous.  This  system  is  also  that  which 
gives  us  the  amplest  opportunity  for  making 
cemeteries  a blessing  instead  of  a danger  to  its 
neighbourhood;  by  its  means  we  may  have 
memorials  preserved  from  decay,  ground  from 
sacrilege,  soil  and  water  from  impurity,  art  not 
unworthy  of  its  aim,  church  burial  for  all  who 
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desire  it,  space  tor  gardens  and  groves  in  onr 
cemeteries,  the  mindfulness  and  care  of  each 
successive  generation,  deliverance  from  the 
undertaker  and  his  “effects,”  many  precious 
open  spaces  in  cities  free  from  dread  or  danger, 
age  * enduring  cemeteries  in  which  efforts 
towards  “ perpetuating  ” the  memory  of  the 
dead  need  not  bo  so  delusory  as  they 
now  are ; quiet  places  where  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  should  never  be  dishonoured  but  might  find 
unpolluted  rest. 

Confere7ice  of  iledical  Oncers  of  Health. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Congress  was  a 
Conference  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Professor  de  Chaumont. 

Of  some  of  the  papers  discussed  at  this  Con- 
fereuco  we  now  proceed  to  make  mention. 

Mr.  R.  Brnce  Low,  M.D.  Edin.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Helmsley  Rural 
District,  read  an  able  paper  on  “The  Tenure 
of  Office  and  Appointment  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health.”  Speaking  on  behalf  of  his  brethren, 
he  said : — The  sanitary  service  has  received 
as  yet  very  little  enconragement  from  the 
State.  We  do  not  at  present  ask  for  honours 
or  rewards,  although  some  of  our  brethren 
have  well  deserved  them.  We  ask  that  an 
unjust  and  unwise  system  should  be  altered 
so  that  the  work  of  the  health  officer  may  be 
carried  on  in  peace.  We  ask  that  in  all  future 
schemes  of  local  government  the  appointment 
of  medical  officer  of  health  may  be  taken  from 
the  local  control  of  petty  agitators  who  do  not 
recognise  the  ntility  or  importance  of  sanitary 
measures.  We  ask  to  have  the  election  of  this 
office  freed  from  the  influence  of  all  party  preju- 
dice. We  ask  that  all  sanitary  authorities  be  kept 
up  to  a certain  definite  standard  of  efficiency, 
and  that  the  present  system  be  abolished,  where 
one  district  is  well  looked  after  and  the  next 
one  to  it  neglected,  to  the  serious  danger  and 
detriment  of  its  neighbours.  For,  after  all,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  each  district  does  not 
alone  concern  itself  or  the  locality  in  which  it 
stands,  but  it  may  be  a source  of  danger  to  the 
nation  by  acting  as  a focus  of  infection  to  foster 
and  disseminate  disease  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  it  is  of 
national  importance  that  every  district  should 
be  well  cared  for  and  kept  up  to  a given 
standard  of  healthiness.  To  attain  this  it 
appears  that  there  must  be  an  inspection,  by 
representatives  of  the  central  authority,  of  the 
work  done,  and  part  of  the  grants  given  in  aid 
of  local  expenditure  might  be  made  conditional 
on  a satisfactory  report  being  given.  To  do 
this  would  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  This  increase  in  the  staff  would 
create  expense,  and  much  opposition  would 
doubtless  be  excited.  Bnt  if  the  Government 
of  the  country  could  only  become  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  this  money  was  needed  for  a 
national  defence  against  disease  and  premature 
death,  the  necessary  vote  would  bo  obtained. 
There  appears  to  be  very  little  difficulty  in 
getting  money  for  expeditions  to  the  Nile  or  to 
the  North  Pole  ; why,  then,  should  the  nation 
grumble  at  a vote  which  would  confer  upon  it 
such  enormous  advantages  ? The  present 
undermanned  and  overworked  staff  of  Govern- 
ment medical  inspectors  could  be  doubled  with- 
out entirely  overtaking  the  work.  The  extra 
expense  would  be  returned  to  the  nation  in  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  sanitary  work 
throughout  the  land.  The  wage-earning  classes 
would  obtain  a larger  fund  of  health  and 
strength,  which  is  their  wealth  and  capital.  The 
rate-paying  classes  would  have  less  to  pay  for 
paupers  and  police.  Efficiency  and  economy 
would  go  hand  in  hand. 

Dr.  Seaton,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Chelsea,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Notification  of 
Infectious  Diseases.”  The  conclusions  he 
arrived  at  were  that  there  is  ample  proof  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  notification  where 
there  is  a good  sanitary  service,  but  that  with- 
out a good  sanitary  service  the  full  advantages 
are  not  to  be  obtained  ; that  the  difficulties 
associated  with  notification  are  considerable, 
bnt  that  experience  has  shown  that  they  are 
not  insuperable. 

Mr.  John  F.  Sykes,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  St.  Pancras,  read  a paper  on  “ Organisation 
and  Administration  for  the  Control  of  Infectious 
Diseases.”  The  major  infectious  diseases, 
which  constitute  six  of  the  nine  principal 
zymotic  diseases,  urgently  demand,  he  said, 
measures  for  their  control,  and  are  those  with 
which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  small-pox  hospitals  are  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  inmates  of  surrounding 
dwellings,  without  entering  into  the  question 
whether  the  infection  is  transmitted  aerially 
from  the  hospital  itself,  or  diffused  by  the 
transport,  or  whether  it  is  spread  by  con- 
valescents, the  staff,  or  persons  supplying  the 
hospital.  Hence,  small-pox  hospitals  should  be 
removed  from  dwellings  and  not  be  too  easily 
accessible.  If  forming  part  of  a complete  fever 
hospital,  the  small-pox  building  should  be  re- 
moved a convenient  distance  from  the  rest,  and 
access  restricted  within  narrow  limits  and 
rigidly  supervised.  The  infection  of  scarlet 
fever,  although  not  so  far-reaching  as  that  of 
sraall-pox,  is,  nevertheless,  easily  spread,  and 
this  disease  would  be  more  advisedly  treated  in 
a building  separated  somewhat  from  the  general 
fever  building,  or  in  a eepai'ate  wing.  Under 
the  head  of  general  fevers  would  come  typhoid, 
typhus,  and  suspicious  continued  fever.  It  is 
obviously  desirable  that  diphtheria  should  also 
come  under  this  category,  and  relapsing  fever, 
which  is  now  of  rare  occurrence,  may  be 
classed  with  typhus.  These  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  treated  in  a single  building,  possibly  in 
separate  wards.  This  outline  can  be  enlarged 
upon  to  any  extent,  but  I confine  myself  to  a 
minimum,  for  the  sake  of  lucidity  and  brevity. 
The  complete  institution  would  be  constituted 
somewhat  in  this  manner,  and  may  be  called  a 
sanatoi'ium,  or  by  some  other  soothing  name, 
to  allay  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
public  : — 

Sanatorium. 


Hospital 

Buildings. 


I.  Small-pox  building. 

II.  Fever  building. 

1.  Scarlet  fever  wing. 

2.  General  fever  wing. 

Typhoid  fever. 
Typhus  fever. 
Continued  fever. 
Diphtheria,  &o. 


Administrative 

Buildings. 


[III.  Residential  building : 
\ Staff,  kc. 


) IV.  Service  building : 

I Disinfecting  chamber  for 


hospital  use. 
Ambulance,  kc. 


Defective  Eyesight. 

Mr.  John  Oakley,  M.R.C.S.,  read  a paper  on 


The  Prevalence  of  Defective  Eyesight,” 
which  contained  a passage  or  two  worth 
remembering  by  architects  who  are  called 
upon  to  plan  schools.  Children  who  are  defec- 
tive in  vision  should,  he  said,  have  special  atten- 
tion given  to  the  postures  in  which  they  work. 
The  desks  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
child  can  sit  with  shoulders  eqnare,  the  work 
exactly  in  front,  and  the  eye  at  least  12  in.  or 
14  in.  away.  The  light  should  bo  good,  and,  if 
possible,  proceed  from  the  left  side. 

The  Administrators  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

Mr.  T.  Harnett  Harrisson  read  a paper 
entitled  “ An  Account  of  an  Investigation  into 
the  Classes  who  administer  the  Public  Health 
Act.”  The  author  explained  that  he  had 
addressed  a circular  to  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  of  800  of  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties of  England  and  Wales,  asking  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  profession  or  occupation  of  each 
member  of  their  several  sanitary  authorities. 
Of  these  800  circulars,  only  202  were  returned 
with  the  information  asked  for.  The  203  sani- 
tary authorities  of  which  returns  were  made 
are  composed  of  2,796  members,  and  these 
2,790  members  are  readily  divisible  into  twenty- 
two  classes,  of  which  only  nine  classes  numbered 
nioro  than  fifty  persons  : — 


Shopkeepers 

Manafacturers 

Gentlemen 

Merchants 

Farmers 

Builders 

Lawyers 

Doctors  

Estate  Agents  . 
Auctioneers  .... 

Engineers  

Architects 


Clergy  .... 

Schoolmasters 

Artisans  

Literary  

Insurance  Agents  . 

Array 

Artists  

Contractors 

Registrars...... 

Undertakers  


Total.. 


Isolation  of  the  whole  hospital  or  sanatorium 
must  have  regard  to  two  points  : firstly,  that 
it  should  be  removed  from  dwellings,  but  not 
so  far  as  to  render  transport  unnecessarily 
long;  secondly,  that  it  should  bo  out  of  the 
track  of  ordinary  traffic, — in  fact,  difficult  of 
access  to  the  public,  and  yet  easily  com^ 
mnnicated  with  from  the  central  office. 

Mr.  Francis  Vacher,  F.R.C.S.,  also  read  a 
paper  on  “Hospitals  for  Infectious  Cases," 
specially  disenssing  the  question  whether  such 
hospitals  should  be  free,  or  whether  a charge 
should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
patients.  He  briefly  recapitulated  the  existing 
powers  of  local  authorities  in  regard  to  the 
provision  of  infectious  hospital  accomniodatiou, 
and  showed  what  difficulties,  and  even  scandals, 
bad  arisen  through  the  unfortunate  LS2nd 
clause  of  the  Public  Health  Act  (1875),  which, 
he  said,  seemed  specially  designed  to  embroil 
those  who  had  to  give  effect  to  it.  Rather,  he 
said,  than  that  these  scandols  should  continue, 
let  the  simple  rule  be  adopted  of  having  all 
public  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  free,  as 
surgical  and  general  hospitals  usually  are.  It 
is  doubtless  for  the  advantage  of  the  patient  to 
be  comfortably  lodged  and  nursed  and  treated 
in  hospital,  but  it  is  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  that  the  infectious  patient  is 
removed  to  hospital.  It  would  be  really  profit- 
able to  any  local  community  to  pay  an  infectious 
patient  H.  a week  to  permit  himself  to  be 
isolated  in  hospital  j and  yet,  when  he  is  willing 
to  go  to  hospital,  and  his  family  are  willing  to 
let  him  go,  all  sorts  of  obstacles  are  placed  in 
his  way  ; and  the  local  authority,  in  the  spirit 
of  a petty  tradesman,  worries  him  to  pay  for 
his  bottle  of  physic,  his  bread  and  milk,  and  bis 
beef  tea. 

MilJt  and  Disease. 


Among  other  papers  read  in  the  Section 
devoted  to  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive 
Medicine  was  one  on  “ Milk  and  Disease,”  by 
Dr.  Louis  Parkes,  who  showed  the  great  need 
that  exists  for  increased  and  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  all  that  concerns  our  milk  supply.  The 
moral  of  the  paper,  as  a whole,  seems  to  be 
that  milk,  no  matter  how  devoid  of  snspicion 
it  may  be,  should  always  be  boiled  before  being 
consumed. 


Proceeding  to  consider  the  attitude  of  some 
of  these  classes  with  reference  to  sanitary 
progress,  Mr.  Harrisson  referred  firstly  to 
builders.  He  said  that  the  nature  and  effect  of 
the  action  of  builders  upon  boards  of  health  is 
pretty  well  understood,  and  is  almost  universally 
objected  to  by  sanitarians,  on  the  ground  that 
their  building  operations  cannot  be  controlled 
by  the  sanitary  officers,  since  the  sanitary 
ofiicers  in  this  case  have  to  control  the  sanitary 
(or  unsanitary)  authority,  the  servant  to  coutrol 
their  masters,  and  this  position  of  things  of 
course  applies  to  all  other  cases  where  members 
of  such  boards  oppose  sanitary  work.  Tho 
builder  members  of  sanitary  boards  generally 
get  elected  in  order  that  they  may  build 
cheaply  and  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The  result 
is  that  the  public  health  is  often  sacrificed  in 
order  that  a paltry  sam  of  money  may  bo 
retained  in  the  pockets  of  the  men  appointed 
to  promote  public  hcaUh.  A body  of  meu  who 
are  elected  by  their  fellow  men  to  save  life 
turn  round  and  kill  their  electors  for  a small 
fee.  And  one  is  inclined  to  say  it  serves  the  , 
electors  right,  since  the  public  are  entirely 
responsible  for  the  presence  of  builders  on  | 
Boards  of  Health  and  for  the  kind  of  dwellings  | 
they  erect.  It  cannot  be  said  of  tho  specu- 
lative builder  that  he  is  an  instance  of  the! 
survival  of  the  fittest ; he,  however,  seems  to  be  1 
a product  of  natural  selection,  since  he  has  been  i 
developed  to  his  present  state  of  imperfection  by 
surroundings  which  he  has  accepted  as  being  of 
material  advantage  to  himself.  People  are  never  1 
tired  of  abusing  the  speculative  builder  who  has 
erected  their  defective  dwellings,  but  the  public 
have  really  themselves  created  him,  nnd  thenj 
proceed  to  elect  him  as  the  guardian  of  their 
health.  When  people  are  willing  to  give  a fair 
rent,  purchase-money,  or  mortgage  money  for  a 
well-designed,  well-built,  and  sanitary  house,  of 
a size  in  proportion  to  the  price,  the  speculative 
builder,  as  wo  now  know  him,  will  die  out,  aud 
a better  stamp  of  man  will  take  his  place. 
What  people  now  want  in  ahonse  is  display,  not 

a convenient  or  healthy  home Manufafr 

turers  are  very  strongly  represented  upon  sani* 
tary  boards  ; they  number  489  out  of  the  2,796 
members,  or  I7i  per  cent.  As  a class  they  may, 
it  is  thought,  be  fairly  ranked  with  those 
whoso  interests  directly  clash  with  sani- 
tary work.  Among  their  numbers  are 
chemical  manufacturers,  tanners,  bone-boilers, 
fellmongers,  glue-makers,  manure-makers,  fat- 
refiners,  brick-raakcrs,  dye  - makers,  candle- 
makers,  soap-boilers,  gas-makere,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  the  nature  of  whose 
operations  are  such  as  to  pollute  our  water,  and 
load  the  air  of  our  populous  places  with  noxious 
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gases  and  smoke.  The  constant  litigation 
brought  about  by  the  doings  of  these  men,  and 
the  special  provisions  in  the  health  Acts  made 
by  Parliament  to  regulate  and  control  their 
works,  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  they  are  not 
a class  calculated  to  make  good  administrators 
of  the  health  Acts  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  emjnentlytitted  to  make  formidable  enemies 
to  sanitary  reform.  They  are  a very  powerful 
class,  in  that  they  are  wealthy;  they  pay  the 
working  population  of  towns  their  wages  and 
command  votes.  They  can  arrange  that  the 
medical  officer  of  health  shall  or  shall  not  act 
as  doctor  to  their  workmen.  Are  they  not  at 
the  same  time  among  the  worst  and  most 
numerous  offenders  against  the  health  Acts? 
But  wo  find  that  next  to  the  shopkeepers,  who 
have  every  reason  to  work  with  them,  they  are 
the  most  numerous  of  all  the  classes  serving 
upon  sanitary  boards.  They  are  also  of  all 
classes  the  largest  property  owners,  16  percent, 
of  them  appearing  under  that  head,  and  their 
property  largely  consists  of  cottages  inhabited 
by  their  own  workmen.  Is  it  not  natural 
that  this  class,  considering  the  great  stake 
generally  involved,  should  use  their  power  for 
the  purposes  of  self-defence  ? If  the  builder’s 
interests  are  sufficient  to  make  him  so  potent 
an  enemy  of  sanitary  work,  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  enormous  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturers upon  such  work  ? Lawyers,  of  whom 
there  are  104,  or  3-}  per  cent.,  serving  upon  these 
boards,  as  men  of  education  and  administrative 
ability,  are  no  doubt  often  useful  members,  but 
as  representatives  of  trustees,  mortgagees,  and 
executors,  they  are  largely  interested  in  saving 
expenditure  upon  house  property,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  are  doubtful  sanitarians.  Speaking 
of  a lawyer,  a medical  officer  of  health  says  : — 
" He_ takes  a very  sensible  view  of  things  unless 
the  interests  of  clients  interfere.”  Another 
mys  a lawyer  dominates  a committee,  and 
throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sanitation  if 
jxpense  is  likely  to  be  incurred.  Estate  agents 
ire  represented  to  the  number  of  fifty-six,  or 
aearly  2 per  cent.  They  must  bo  placed  on  the 
ude  of  the  goats  ; while  auctioneers,  who  appear 
;o  the  extent  of  forty-two,  or  about  li-  per  cent., 
nuBt  bo  regarded  as  questionable  sheep.  There 
ire  only  thirty-three  engineers,  or  li  per  cent.; 

>f  these  one  Board  has  seven  out  of  nine 
nembors,  and  the  remark  of  the  medical 
dlicor  is,  “This  Board  is  one  of  the  best  in 
■Cngland.”  The  clergy  number  twenty-three, 
)T  i"  per  cent.  ; it  is  difficult  to  say  why  there 
•re  not  more  of  them,  their  presence  in  such  a 
position  could  but  bo  good,  for,  as  men  of 
lUlture,  and  as  visitors  of  the  sick  and  poor, 
(hey  can  well  understand  the  necessity  for 
unitary  work.  There  are  thirty-two,  or  li  per 
ent.,  architects,  and  the  experience  of  somo 
) that  plans  can  be  passed  by  members  of  this 
rofession  when  serving  upon  such  Boards  that 
re  rejected  when  presented  by  outsiders, 
'here  are  twenty  schoolmasters,  five  members 
nderthe  head  of  Army,  five  literary,  three  con- 
-actors,  and  two  registrars  of  births  and  deaths. 

-s  a rule,  the  professions  or  classes  least  likely 
I)  produce  objectionable  members  of  Boards  of 
''ealth  are  much  the  most  sparsely  represented, 
he  conclusion  drawn  by  the  author  from  the 
artial  statistics  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
as  that  05i  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  persons 
irving  upon  Local  Boards  of  Health,  taken 
i members  of  classes,  and  considering  tbeir 
tcresta  and  fitness,  either  presented  a negative 
iititudo  or  active  opposition  to  the  administra- 
:on  of  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

Sanitary  Associations. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Lambert,  JI.A.,  Vicar  of  New- 
nd,  Hull,  and  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Hull  Sanitary 
asociation,  read  an  admirable  paper  on  “ Sani- 
' ry  Associations  : their  Mission  and  Methods 
■;  Action.”  Tiie  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
per  was  as  follows  “ It  is  the  glory  of  the 
'ience  of  to-day  that  it  places  in  the  hands  of 
Isn  the  means,  not  of  doing  only  isolated  acts 

1 good,  but  of  acting  directly  on  the  sources 
"good  and  evil.  The  hydra-headed  enemy, 

2 lease,  can  be  attacked  while  in  the  germ.  If 
1 :ro  be  no  lack  of  men  and  women  who  will 
. forth  to  relievo  suffering  and  give  comfort  in 
ikness,  will  there  be  a lack  of  those  who  will 
i nd  in  the  narrow  pass  where  the  invading 
i5t  can  be  withstood  and  turned  back  ere  it 
gfeads  its  vast  destroying  forces  over  the  land? 

cely  not.  Such  a work  is  in  the  highest 
' se  Christian.  Over  multitudes  of  the  poor, 
lealthy  surroundings  hang  like  fate.  To 
. )w  their  danger  is  for  them  to  know  also  that 


it  cannot  be  escaped  from.  It  is  for  others  to 
dispel  the  dark  cloud  that  shadows  their  weary 
lives,  and  to  let  in  the  gleam  of  the  sunshine  of 
health  into  every  English  home.” 

River  Pollution. 

In  the  Section,  devoted  to  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  a paper  by  Professor  Henry 
Robinson,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  on  “River  Pollution” 
was  read  for  him,  in  his  unavoidable  absence, 
by  Mr.  B.  0.  Robins.  Professor  Robinson,  in 
the  course  of  his  paper,  said, — There  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  discharging  sewage  in  an 
unpurified  state,  as  the  conditions  which  have 
to  be  observed  in  the  purification  of  sewage 
matter  are  now  well  known,  and  are  capable  of 
being  easily  complied  with.  The  field  of  con- 
flict which  a sanitary  authority  has  now  to 
enter  upon  in  carrying  out  a scheme  of  sewage 
disposal  has  been  so  much  narrowed  by  the 
experience  of  recent  years  that  no  difficulty 
has  to  be  encountered  which  should  deter  an 
authority  from  taking  steps  to  cease  to  offend 
in^  this  respect.  My  experience  loads  me  to 
think  that  in  seweriug  large  districts  it  is 
often  undesirable  to  concentrate  the  sewage 
at  one  point.  Very  costly  works  can  in 
many  cases  bo  avoided  by  sub-dividing  an 
extensive  area  into  a few  groups  for  sewerage 
purposes,  according  to  the  physical  conditions 

which  exist The  removal  of  the  solid 

matter  from  manufactnring  refuse  before  dis- 
charging it  into  rivers  can  be  effected  by 
mechanical  means  in  a vast  number  of  cases 
where  no  attempt  is  now  made  to  do  so.  The 
enforcement  of  such  remedial  measures  need 
not  interfere  unfairly  with  trading  interests  if 
the  standard  of  purity  which  is  required  is  not 
unreasonable,  and  is  not  arbitrarily  fixed  with- 
out regard  to  the  circumstances  both  of  the 
river  to  be  protected  and  of  the  trader  to  be 
dealt  with.  I assert  with  confidence  that  there 
is  no  justification  whatever  for  continuing  the 
employment  of  our  rivers  as  carriers  of  the 
fluid  refuse  of  the  community.  London, 
Glasgow,  and  many  other  large  towns  may  be 
cited  as  abusing  their  rivers,  and  are  not  (as 
they  should  be)  taking  the  lead  in  promptly 
discontinuing  this  pollution. 

Mwiicipal  Oovernment  in  Relation  to  the 

Public  Health. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a very  interesting 
and  able  paper  by  Mr.  Alderman  J.  S.  Rowntree, 
of  York,  who,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
sanitary  history  of  York,  showed  what  ad- 
vances Lave  been  made  in  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  that  city,  and  of  Glasgow  and 
Birmingham  as  additional  instances,  through 
the  energetic  and  public  spirited  action  of  the 
respective  municipalities.  He  continued : — 
“If  the  connexion  between  a healthy  popula- 
tion and  good  municipal  government  were 
yet  more  generally  recognised,  a more  widely- 
diffused  and  a more  intelligent  interest  would 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  councillors  than  is 
now  the  case.  This  would  show  itself  both  in 
the  choice  of  candidates,  and  in  inducing  fit 
men  to  he  willing  to  take  the  appointment.  In 
some  localities  municipal  office  is  honoured,  and 
is  an  object  of  ambition  to  able  and  educated 
men.  In  other  places  it  is  too  much  the  fashion 
in  the  educated  circles  to  reckon  the  office  of 
councillor  or  alderman  infra  dignitaie.  When 
a corporation  has  been  elected,  how  may  it  best 
serve  the  sanitary  interests  of  its  constituents  ? 
You  may  assume  that  all  its  members  would 
rather  see  their  locality  healthy  than  unhealthy. 

It  is  also  safe  to  assume  that  there  will  be  a 
considerable  number  who  have  but  little  know- 
ledge how  this  is  to  be  brought  about.  The 
main  work  of  a corporation  is  done  by  its 
standing  committee.  You  want,  then,  a public 
spirit  amongst  its  members,  and  a sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  population  they  represent, 
which  shall  secure  upon  the  health  com- 
mittees the  presence  of  those  members  who 
have  special  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
Then,  beyond  this,  I should  attach  extreme 
importance  to  the  selection  of  your  permanent 
officials.  Unless  a corporation  is  well  sustained 
by  its  officials,  its  work  will  fail.  Why  ? 
Because  a corporation  and  its  committees  are 
always  changing,  but  its  officials  are  perma- 
nent.  You  may  have  the  most  intelligent 
committees.  They  may  arrive  at  the  wisest 
conclusions.  These  may  be  recorded  on  their 
minutes.  The  committee  breaks  up  and  dis- 
perses. When  it  meets  in  a fortnight’s  time  it 
may  be  to  find  that  its  direotious  have  not  been 
carried  out  at  all, — or  carried  out  too  late, — or 


in  an  imperfect  manner.  This  is  what  con- 
stantly takes  place  when  the  administration  of 
a public  body  is  in  the  hands  of  inefficient 
officers.  Then  how  shall  you  secure  good 
officials  ? (1)  By  paying  adequate  salaries. 

(2)  By  the  maintenance  of  a public  spirit  in 
the  appointing  body,  which  will  demand 
efficiency  as  the  supreme  qualification  for 

appointment The  difference  of  a few 

pence  in  the  rates  of  a locality  makes  but  little 
difference  to  the  majority  of  the  population,  in 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  disease.  The  aboli- 
tion of  a 6d.  rate  would  be  a great  event  in 
municipal  finance.  It  would  save  the  majority 
of  ratepayers  Gd.  to  Is.  a month.  But  an  out- 
break of  preventible  disease  would  cost  the 
poorest  many  times  the  amount  of  such  a rate, 
irrespective  of  the  sorrow  and  suffering  that 
follow  in  its  train.  Yet  all  public  expenditure, 
even  in  the  interests  of  health,  should  be  thrifty 
and  economical.  Lavish  expenditure  may  go 
hand  in  hand  with  inefficient  administration. 
And  it  should  never  be  overlooked  that  a popu- 
lation is  always  liable  to  forget  what  it  is 
receiving  from  its  sanitary  guardians,  whilst 
the  cost  of  their  services  it  never  forgets.  The 
averted  fever,  the  escape  from  small-pox,  are 
not  thought  of  ; the  rate-collector  always  asserts 
his  presence.  If  his  visits  become  too  fre- 
quent and  too  onerous,  they  are  liable  to  pro- 
voke a reaction  against  measures  urgently 
required  for  the  public  weal.  I have  spoken 
hitherto  chiefly  of  municipal  administration  in 
relation  to  health.  There  is  outside  tliis  the 
wider  question  of  general  municipal  policy. 
Should  a municipality  limit  the  sphere  of  its 
activity  within  the  narrowest  limits  prescribed 
by  the  general  law  of  the  country,  or  should  it 
take  a wider  and  more  comprehensive  view  of 
its  responsibilities  ? Experience  indicates,  I 
think,  rather  decisively  that  the  latter  is  the 
wiser  policy.  If  the  work  of  a corporation  is 
small,  it  excites  but  little  public  interest.  It  is 
liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  class 
of  men.  On  tho  other  hand,  where  the  work 
is  important  and  interesting,  it  attracts  to  it 
able  men.” 

The  Sa7iitaiion  of  Bicellings. 

Mr.  J.  Vickers  Edwards,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  read  a 
paper  entitled  “ The  Sanitation  of  our  Dwel- 
lings.” In  tho  course  of  his  paper  Mr.  Edwards 
strongly  urged  that  sanitary  officers  should  be 
qualified  men,  holding  diplomas  or  certificates 
of  competency.  As  an  example  of  this,  “ take,” 
he  said,  “ our  large  watering-places, — Scar- 
borough, Blackpool,  Eastbourne,  Brighton,  &c., 
— where  the  major  part  of  the  population  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  is  ever  changing. 
Many  of  the  lodging  houses  have  obtained 
certificates  of  a clean  bill  of  health  as  to  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  their  houses.  Well, 
at  Scarborough  and  other  places  I know  from 
experience  you  will  find  nine-tenths  of  tho 
houses  fitted  up  with  old  abominable  pan  closets, 
insufficiently  flushed,  and  with  soil  pipes  inside 
the  buildings  ; a few  may  be  ventilated,  but  tho 
major  part  are  not,  and  when  tho  soil  pipe  is 
ventilated,  what  does  it  consist  of  ? A 2-in.  rain 
water  pipe  carried  from  tho  trap  up  to  above 
the  roof,  with  open  joints,  and  crowned  at  the 
outlet  with  somo  wonderful  head  gear  in  the 
shape  of  a ventilating  cowl, — all  this  work 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  And  yet  these 
houses  are  all  certified,  and  the  British  public 
think  they  are  quite  safe.  So  much  for  the 
value  of  these  certificates.”  In  the  course  of 
further  observations  Mr.  Edwards  said  that 
“ our  leading  architects  ” do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  “ the  scientific  knowledge  of 
drainage  and  sanitary  plumbing.” 

The  Artistic  Side  of  Sanitary  Science. 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  able  “ Address  to 
the  Working-classes,”  delivered  by  Mr.  B.  C. 
Robins,  F.S.A.,  at  a public  meeting  held  on 
Saturday  evening  last  in  connexion  with  the 
Congress.  Two  other  addresses  were  delivered 
on  the  same  occasion,  one  by  Dr.  Poore  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  James  Mansergh.  To  these  we 
may  return.  It  is  one  of  the  commendable 
features  of  these  annual  congresses  of  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  that  attempts  are  made  in  this 
way  to  popularise  a knowledge  of  sanitary  laws 
and  conditions.  Mr.  Robins,  in  the  course  of 
his  address,  said, — I can  imagine  some  of  you 
to  say,  What  in  the  world  can  sanitary  science 
have  to  do  with  artistic  matters  ? Well,  that 
is  the  question  to  which  my  remarks  will  be  a 
reply,  and  I trust  my  answer  will  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  Commend  itself  to  your  judgment  and 
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to  enlist  yonr  sympathy.  Primarily,  the  non- 
adaptability  of  means  to  ends  is  not  only  nn- 
scientific,  bnt  it  is  eminently  inartistic  ; nothing 
is  beautiful  that  is  not  in  harmony  with  its 
uses,  or  that  is  opposed  to  the  first  principles 
of  natural  science.  Eyerything  has  an  element 
of  artistic  completeness,  which  more  or  leas 
answers  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
The  fitness  of  things  is  in  itself  artistic;  indeed,  it 
is  the  only  true  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
up  the  accessories  in  form  and  colour  which  con- 
stitute the  decorative  aspect  of  those  things  of 
beauty  which  are  “a  joy  forever.”  There  is 
a moral  quality  in  all  good  and  true  work,  a 
reasonableness  in  all  honest  labour,  which,  fully 
appreciated,  brings  its  own  reward.  Perfectly 
to  do  anything  is  eminently  artistic.  It  satisfies 
the  moral  and  scientific  aspirations  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  edifies  others,  and  it  is  specially 
necessary  to  be  done  in  hygienic  operations. 
The  use  of  good  materials  and  workmanship  is 
therefore  a fundamental  characteristic  of 
artistic  sanitation.  The  artistic  workman  takes 
pride  in  his  work,  and  does  not  do  it  only 
because  be  is  to  be  paid  for  it ; he  has  a taste 
for  good  materials,  a love  of  good  workmanship. 
Having  shown  in  detail  how  an  artistic  work- 
man should  and  would  proceed  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  construction  of  any  dwelling  which 
he  might  be  able  to  build  for  himself  or 
over  which  he  might  have  control,  Mr.  Robins 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  personal  sanitation, — 
cleanliness  of  the  person  and  attire,  and  of  the 
house.  Finally,  be  summed  up  the  whole 
subject  in  the  following  words  : — It  is  as  inar- 
tistic as  it  is  dishonest,  insanitary,  and  false 
economy,  to  execute  any  works  with  had  mate- 
rials and  workmanship,  but  especially  that  of 
dwelling-houses.  It  is  as  inartistic  as  it  is  in- 
sanitary to  be  dirty  in  our  persons  or  in  our 
dwellings.  It  is  as  inartistic  as  it  is  insanitary 
to  be  deformed  in  our  figures,  or  surrounded  by 
habitations  doing  violence  to  every  law  of 
geometrical  precision  and  taste  in  outline  and 
detail.  It  is  inartistic  to  be  colourless  in  mind 
and  body,  or  to  bo  the  centre  of  colourless 
rooms  of  furniture.  It  is  inartistic  and  insani- 
tary to  poison  one’s  skin  with  cosmetics,  or  to 
cover  one’s  walls  with  arsenical  papers  and 
poisonous  pigments  for  painted  and  colonred 
decoration.  It  is  inartistic  to  dress  chiefly  for 
effect  and  not  for  useful  life,  or  to  clothe  one’s 
house  with  woollens  and  draperies  and  dust 
accumulators  and  other  absorbents,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  live  and  breathe  the  largest  portion  of  our 
lives.  It  is  as  inhospitable  as  it  is  inartistic 
and  insanitary  to  invite  one’s  frieuds  to  dine  or 
to  dance  in  a foetid  atmosphere,  where  no  change 
of  air  is  possible  without  draught ; or  to  let  your 
friends  sleep  in  ill-ventilated  chambers,  and 
perhaps  unconsciously,  but  really  (as  did  the 
Prince  of  Tv' ales,  at  Scarborough)  to  inhale  sewer 
gases  arising  from  leaky  joints  of  unventilated 
pipes  laid  in  connexion  with  public  sewers.  I 
say  it  is  as  iuhospitable  as  it  is  inartistic,  and 
most  culpably  insanitary,  to  give  your  friends 
drinking-water  drawn  from  filthy  cisterns  over 
which  miasma  has  floated  and  been  absorbed, 
through  the  medium  of  standing  wastes  in 
direct  untrapped  connexion  with  the  sewer. 
All  these  things,  and  hundreds  more,  are 
preventible  causes  of  disease,  and  yet  are 
commonly  done  and  suffered  by  peer  aud 
peasant  alike,  through  inattention  to,  or  ignor- 
ance of,  the  simplest  applications  of  sanitary 
science  to  the  every-day  wants  of  life,  or  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  realise  the  necessity 
for  its  introduction.  For  the  sake,  then,  of 
" sweetness  and  light,”  of  “ beauty  and  truth,” 
of  health  and  usefulness  and  consequent  happi- 
ness, remember  the  Artistic  Side  of  Sanitary 
Science. 

Among  other  papers  read  during  the  Congress 
were  the  following : — ‘‘  On  the  Ventilation  of 
Factories  and  Workshops,”  by  Mr.  William 
Tattersall.  ” On  American  Sanitation,”  by  Mr. 
John  B.  Gass  (Godwin  Bursar,  R.I.B.A.).  ” On 

Open  Spaces  and  Physical  Education,”  by  Lord 
Brabazon.  ” On  Medical  Climatology,”  by  Mr. 
Charles  Roberts,  F.R.C.S.  “On  the  Filtration 
of  Water  for  Town  Supply,”  by  Mr.  Percy  F. 
Frankland.  ‘‘On  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Country,  with  Special  Reference  to  Water 
Channels,”  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Cooper,  M.A., 
M.D.  “ On  the  Collection  and  Storage  of  Rain 
and  Drinking  Water,”  by  Surgeon-Major  R. 
Pringle,  M.D.  Besides  these.  Captain  Douglas 
Gallon  delivered  the  “ Lecture  to  the  Congress  ” 
on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  ult.  The  subject  of 
Dr.  Poore’s  address  to  the  working  classes  on 


Saturday  evening  was,  “ The  Story  of  Bremon- 
tier  and  the  Reclamation  of  the  Sand-Wastes 
of  Gascony.”  The  subject  of  Mr.  Mansergh’s 
address  on  the  same  occasion  was  “ The  bupply 
of  Water  to  Towns.”  To  some  of  these  papers 
and  lectures,  and  to  points  of  exception  taken 
to  the  views  enunciated  in  some  of  the  papers 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  we  will 
briefly  return  next  week,  when  we  shall  con- 
clude our  notes  of  the  Congress,  which  has  been 
a very  successful  one. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  next  year  s 
Congress  at  Bolton. 


XEW  RESERVOIR  AT  KIDDERMINSTER. 


SOME  SANITARY  EXHIBITS  AT  THE 
EDINBURGH  EXHIBITION. 

Among  exhibits  of  this  class,  those  of  Messrs. 

J.  & M.  Craig,  of  Kilmarnock,  may  bo  mentioned 
as  being  possessed  of  special  meric.  Amongst 
them  Buchan’s  (Edinburgh)  closets,  “ Climax” 
and  “ Eclipse,”  are  a novelty,  and  combine  the 
advantages  of  many  former  closets.  The  novelty 
consists  in  the  way  the  trap  is  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basin,  ending  in  a chamber 
directly  over  the  shutting-valve,  and  having 
the  mouth  of  the  overflow  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trap,  and  rising  in  a pipe  outside  the  basin. 
The  advantages  claimed  are  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  sewer  gas  to  pass  through  these  closets 
even  wbeu  opened,  a considerable  quantity  of 
water  being  held  in  the  basin  and  chamber 
over  the  valve,  which,  when  opened,  falls  in  full 
volume  into  the  soil,  pressing  all  gas  before  it, 
and  creating  such  a suction  as  to  cause  the 
contents  to  be  instantly  drawn  out,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  trap  is  never  unsealed.  These 
closets  are,  it  is  stated,  highly  esteemed  by  all 
sanitary  engineers  who  have  examined  them. 
This  firm  have  received  awards  at  the  Health 
Exhibition  of  1884,  and  from  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  5rc.,  for  other  exhibits,  amongst 
which  we  note  their  enamelled  sinks,  which,  it 
is  stated,  can  only  be  manufactured  in  Scotland, 
the  tenacity  of  the  clay  permitting  piecings 
without  endangering  the  strength  of  the  basin. 
The  enamelled  bricks  formed  of  this  clay  are 
remarkably  hard  and  true  in  form,  as  are  also 
Buchan’s  improved  drain-pipes  and  traps. 

The  horizontal  wash  - hand  basin  of  Mr. 
William  Miller,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow, 
has  the  peculiarity  of  dispensing  entirely  with 
stop-cocks  for  the  admission  or  letting  off  hot 
or  cold  water,  or  for  letting  off  waste  water. 
All  these  operations  are  performed  by  turning 
the  basin  round  horizontally  to  a point  marked 
on  the  margin  of  the  cabinet.  The  basin  is  so 
constructed  that  it  can  be  easily  lifted  from  its 
seat,  as  the  valves  close  at  once  on  its  being 
raised,  thus  insuring  easy  access  to  its  working 
parts,  should  they  require  to  bo  overhauled. 

A specimen  is  exhibited  of  the  Pennycook 
patent  glazing  system.  By  this  system  the  glass 
is  held  iu  position  or  “glazed”  by  the  simple 
folding  down  of  narrow  flanges  of  sheet  lead, 
which  are  rolled  in  with  the  zinc  or  other  metal 
of  the  sash  bars.  Amongst  other  advantages 
claimed  for  this  system  are  the  entire  absence 
of  risk  or  breakage  from  vibration,  and  that  no 
painting  is  required  nor  the  employment  of 
skilled  labour  for  repairs,  »Scc. 

Messrs  William  Frew  & Sons,  of  Perth, 
exhibit  in  Stand  No.  13-i  plumber’s  work  of  very 
superior  quality.  The  original  Perth  Bramah 
water-closet  has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of 
the  best  in  use.  Messrs.  Frew  state  that  some 
of  the  water-closets  of  this  description  manu- 
factured by  them  have  been  used  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  without  requiring 
repaired. 

The  acme  of  simplicity  seems  to  be  obtained 
in  the  British  Sanitary  Company’s  improved 
self-acting  earth-closet.  If  people  would  only 
take  the  tronble  to  keep  a store  of  dry  earth, 
and  empty  the  receptacle  when  fall,  no  more 
efficient  closet  could  be  desired.  It  is,  of 
course,  specially  adapted  for  situations  where 
water-carriage  by  gravitation  is  not  obtainable. 

The  Patent  Combination  Filter  of  Mr. 
Stewart  Robertson,  of  Dundee,  is  effective  in 
its  operation.  It  consists  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  case,  the  latter  of  which  is  divided  into 
two  chambers  separated  by  a thin  web  of  the 
finest  kiln-burned  fire-clay.  In  the  upper 
chamber  is  a preparation  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
in  the  lower  a layer  of  purified  carbon,  through 
which  the  water  passes.  The  combination  of 
these  two  materials  is  recognised  as  the  most 
powerful  agent  in  removing  chemical  and 
orgamo  impuritieB  from  water. 


The  new  high-level  reservoir,  which  has 
been  constructed  at  Kidderminster  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  water  supply  of 
that  borough,  was  opened  on  the  27th  ult., 
when  the  ceremony  of  turning  the  water  into 
mains  was  performed  by  Councillor  Potter,  the 
chairman  of  the  Drainage  and  Waterworks  Com- 
mittee. It  was  on  the  27th  September,  1884, 
just  two  years  ago,  that  the  preliminary  report 
was  dated  which  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C-E.,  of 
Westminster  and  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  A. 
Comber,  Borough  Engineer,  drew  up  for  the 
Council,  recommending,  among  other  sanitary 
improvements  in  the  borough,  the  construction 
of  a reservoir  on  the  plan  now  carried  out. 
The  works  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  then 
reported  upon  were  called  for  in  consequence  of 
the  lamentable  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  the 
town.  The  preliminary  report  which  Mr. 
Pritchard  and  Mr.  Comber  presented  to  the 
Council  was  followed  up  by  a more  detailed 
and  exhaustive  report  at  a later  date,  in 
which  they  pointed  out  that  many  defects 
existed  in  both  water  and  sewerage,  although 
the  existing  works  bad  been  only  constructed 
comparatively  a few  years,  at  an  outlay  of  some 
126,000L  In  the  report  referred  to,  the  con- 
struction of  a high-level  reservoir  was  strongly 
recommended.  The  following  are  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  reservoir,  which  was 
designed  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  E.  Pritchard, 
and  has  been  constructed  under  his  superinten- 
dence. The  site  of  the  reservoir  is  a portion 
of  the  high  land  known  as  Sutton  Farms, 
on  the  Bewdley-road,  and  it  is  some  1,100 
yards  distant  from  the  waterworks  pumping 
station  on  the  Stourport-road.  This  land 
is  tho  highest  available  site  near  Kid- 
derminster, and  will  permit  of  43  ft. 
greater  head  of  water  than  could  have 
been  obtained  from  the  existing  open  reservoir 
near  the  pumping-station.  The  new  reservoir 
is  a covered  one,  and  is  constructed  of  masonry, 
brickwork  iu  cement  and  concrete,  and  is  partly 
in  excavation  and  partly  iu  embankment. 
Special  care  has  been  taken  by  puddling  all 
portions  of  the  work  below  the  top  water- 
level,  as  the  ground  upon  which  it  has  been 
constructed  contains  a porous  subsoil.  The  in- 
terior of  the  reservoir  has  the  following  di- 
mensions (being  square  on  the  plan)  : — 145  ft. 
long,  145  ft.  wide,  with  an  available  height 
for  water  of  14  ft.  7 in.  This  capacity,  after 
making  deductions  for  pillars  and  buttresses, 
will  provide  a storage  of  1,850,000  gallons. 
The  roof  of  the  reservoir  is  constructed  of  a 
rolled  iron  girder  floor  and  with  cement  concrete 
arches,  upon  which  is  placed  some  2 ft.  of  earth, 
the  whole  being  supported  by  seventy-two  cast- 
iron  pillars.  There  are  several  inspection  and 
air  shafts.  Tho 'present  engines  and  pumps  at 
the  Stourport-road  station  will  supply  the  water 
to  the  reservoir,  tho  water  being  obtained  from 
bore-bole  in  the  Bunter  beds  of  the  new  red 
sandstone.  Considerable  difficulties  were  ex- 
perienced in  tho  construction  of  the  works 
during  tho  last  severe  winter,  and  the  works 
were  much  delayed  thereby.  They  have  been 
carried  out  by  tbe  contractor,  Mr.  George  Law, 
of  Kidderminster.  The  total  cost  of  the  reser- 
voir,  including  the  purchase  of  land,  is  stated 
approximately  at  0,800i.  Mr.  Peirce  and  Mr. 
Tarbet  were  the  resident  engineers.  The  total 
outlay  which  the  Local  Government  Board 
sanctioned  for  improvements  in  the  water 
supply  and  sewerage  of  Kidderminster  was 
about  25,000L,  and  in  round  figures  two-thirds 
of  this  sum  have  been  expenced  up  to  the  p ” 

time.  


EPISCOPAL  HERALDRY. 

SiB,--In  reply  to  a request  of  a correspondent 
fp  469,  oft/e],  for  the  arms  of  modern  Sees  in 
‘‘ Episcopal  Heraldry,”  I beg  to_  give  the  following 
from  an  illuminated  plate  lately  issued  : — 

Liverpool  — Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  sable, 
nimbed  or,  aud  bolding  in  its  dexter  claw  a book 
of  the  last.  A chief  per  pale  azure  and  gules, 
dexter  charged  wDh  an  open  book  or,  inscn^ 
“Thy  word  is  truth”;  on  the  sinister,  a lympnaa 
argent.  , 

Manchester.— Or,  on  a pale  engrailed  gules,  thrM 
mitres  of  the  field  on  a canton  gules,  three  bendJett 
enhanced  argent.  , -lu  i „ 

Truro.— Argent,  a saltire  gules  charged  with  key 
and  sword  or,  within  a bordure  sable  bezanty. 

Newcastle.— Azure,  thereon  a pastoral  staff  ana 
coronet  or,  within  a bordure  sable  charged  with 
billets  argent. 

Ripon. —Argent,  a saltire  gules  charged  with  two 


keys  or,  the  wards  in  chief,  on  a chief  of  the'second 
an  Agnus  Dei  proper. 

1 give  this  blazonry  with  all  reserve.  You 
will  notice  that  the  arms  for  Newcastle  are  totally 
dmerent  from  those  described  by  your  corre- 
fauft  perhaps  my  authority’ may  be  in 

^e  canton  in  the  See  of  Manchester  shield  I 
believe  represents  the  arms  of  the  city,  and  which 
were  formerly  borne  by  tho  Greslet  or  Grolley 
family,  its  feudal  barons  in  Norman  days. 

_ J.  B, 


Oct.  2,  1886.] 
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HOUSE-OWNEBS  AND  OABE-TAKERS. 

Sir,— Allow  me  to  inform  property-bnyera  that 
many  excellent  reaidencea,  suited  to  families  of 
rood  position  and  those  with  middle-class  safe 
incomes,  would  soon  be  taken  and  occupied,  to  the 
3enefit  of  the  neighbourhood  and  tradespeople, 
vere  the  owners,  by  themselves  or  personal  friends, 
laily  to  look  after  and  inspect  them.  Many  well- 
ilannod  commodious  dwellings,  by  neglect,  look 
fhost-hauiited.  Were  an  attendant  sent  daily  (not 
o sleep  on  the  premises)  to  open  street  doors  tidy 
ip,  air,  and  show  them,  such  would  not  be  the  case 
iut  when  the  bill  says  “key  at  agents,”— probably 
ome  distance  away,— or  care-takers  purposely  do 
lOt  near  street-door  bells  or  knockers,  house-seekers 
[apart.  Poor  people  used  to  rent  two  small  rooms 
t 4s.  weekly,  enjoying  for  themselves,  children,  and 
cquaintances,  a mansion  for  nothing,  often  keep 
ooms,  staircases,  passages,  paths,  and  water-closets 
thy,  windows  dirty,  gardens  weedy,  and  house 
lose-shut,  to  make  it  damp,  smelly,  &c.j  in  order 
ot  to  leave.  Poor  humanity  naturally  loves  to 

□joy  detached  and  semi-detached  vilta.s,  with  their 

•mt,  flower,  and  kitchen  gardens,  worth  25s.  to  21 
reekly,— if  it  costs  users  nil.~a.nd  feel  little 
pmpathy  for  broken-hearted  landlords,  who  pay 
eavy  ground-rents,  and  have  heavy  outlays  for 
Ijpairs,  decorations,  and  wilful  dilapidations. 

A Victim. 

t questionable 

obey,  for  other  reasons,  to  allow  a family  of  people 
* probably  not  clean  habits  to  occupy  a good  house 
the  interim  of  letting  it. 


THE  EOMAN  BATHS  OF  BATH. 

jJSir, — Having  seen,  in  your  paper  of  the  25th 
I pt.  [p.  469],  a letter  from  a Mr.  Richard  Mann  on 
I is  subject,  allow  mo  to  make  a few  remarks 
Ifcereon. 

i Yon  do  not  publish  a drawing  of  the  plan  ho 
nt  you,  but  J conclude  it  is  a’ duplicate  of  one 
^aich  he  has  lately  exhibited  hero. 
l^iFor  your  information  I may  assure  you  that  the 
figured  D,  E,  and  F,  including  the 
Uhl  bath  of  which  he  writes,  are  entirely  con- 
iled  by  existing  buildings,  the  removal  of  which 
ps  never  been  contemplated. 

. The  hypoeaust  of  which  he  writes  I saw  exposed 
jTiew,  and  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of  a 
1 all  fragment  in  the  north-west  corner)  was  com- 
’Lely  crushed  in  by  later  buildings, 
flfhere  was  nothing  left  standing  save  here  and 
j.re  a tile  pillar,  all  of  which  are  being  preserved. 
i 3 fragment  above  alluded  to  will  remain  intact 
I every  stone  and  brick  that  was  found  in  litu 
laains,  and  will  remain,  undisturbed. 

^^hose  who  are  on  the  spot  are  not  likely  to  be 
il'eiyed  by  Mr.  Mann’s  statements,  but  it  is  not 
"i  J ^^®  a distance  should  be 

•led  by  what  he  must  know  to  be  inaccuracies 
JO  use  a very  mild  expression.  ’ 

Bathoxiensis. 


The  Tyne  Cement  Trade.— It  is  well 
iwn  that  though  the  production  of  cement 
the  Tyne  is  on  a scale  of  magnitude,  yet 
ere  are  conditions  in  regard  to  tho  raw 
jcerials  which  make  it  more  costly  here  than 
rsoroe  localities  naturally  favoured.  For 
;lrs  there  have  been  experiments  in  progress 
iidifferent  firms,  and  of  late  two  large  firms 
uobeen  carrying  out  experiments  with  the 
< ntion  of  using  some  of  the  residual 
K lucts  from  the  blast  furnace  in  the  maun. 

ure  of  Portland  cement.  These  experi- 
l ts  have  resulted  in  the  production  of 
aiment  of  a better  quality  than  that  made 
• :he  ordinary  process.  Nothing  has  been 
impted  in  the  way  of  making  a “slag- 
‘snt”:  the  attempt  is  to  utilise  the  resi- 
vs  from  blast  furnaces  in  making  Portland 
fint  of  even  a higher  quality.  Although 
Jqnestion  of  cost  is  nob  so  much  a point 
.1  d at,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  utilisation 
:|ie  processes  would  give  an  advnutaf^e  to 
1 district,  and  probably  enable  it  to  extend 
li-oductiou  of  cement,  because  a part  of  the 
jmaterials  would  be  found  in  this  district 
4 oitless  quantities,  and  they  would  be  sub- 
bed m some  small  degree  for  material 
t ;ht  at  considerable  cost  from  a distance.— 

4 antle  Chronicle. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Droihoich.—A.  special  meeting  of  the  Droit- 
wich  Town  Council  was  held  recently,  to  con- 
mder  the  condition  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 
The  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  Headen)  said  the 
corner  of  the  church  had  sunk  5^  in  The 
High-street  had  sunk  3 ft.  in  the  last  six  years, 
and  this  had,  of  course,  affected  the  church. 
The  tower  was  in  a dangerous  state.  The  Town 
Clerk  read  the  reports  of  builders  who  had 
inspected  tho  church.  Mr.  Collins,  of  Tewkes- 
bury, wrote  saying  that  the  arches  ought  to  be 
propped  at  once.  Mr.  John  Smith  reported  that 
the  tower  was  in  an  immediately  dangerous 
state,  and  that  money  would  be  thrown  away  in 
restormgit.  Mr.  Beanlands  said  he  was  present 
when  Mr.  Cotton  examined  the  church,  and  that 
gentleman  did  not  think  there  was  the  slightest 
fear  of  the  tower  giving  way  j on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  the  chnrch  might  be  made  as  secure 
as  ever.  Mr.  Wouldridge  expressed  the  opinion 
that  lb  would  be  useless  to  spend  money  to  keep 
up  the  church.  The  ground  on  which  the  church 
stood  was  continually  shifting,  and  the  church 
would  have  to  be  continually  patched  up  at 
considerable  expense.  The  Mayor  said  what 
they  had  to  do  was  to  petition  the  Chancellor 
of  tho  Diocese  to  grant  a faculty  to  the 
rector,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners  to 
enable  them  to  do  what  was  necessary.  Alder- 
man Holyoake  proposed  that  the  surveyor  be 
instructed  to  place  timber  supports  under  the 
faulty  arches  of  the  tower,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  expenses  be  borne  by  the  rates. 
Mr.  Greaves  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
then  passed  by  the  parishioners  of  St 
Andrew’s,  assembled  as  a vestry.  The  Mayor 
having  left,  Alderman  Holyoake  took  the  ciiair, 
and  a similar  resolution  proposed  by  Mr 
Greaves,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wooldridge,  was 
then  submitted  to  the  Town  Council.  Mr 
Bonrne  proposed,  and  Mr.  Harris  seconded,  as 
an  amendment,  that  no  work  should  be  done  to 
the  church  which  would  cause  expense  to  the 
rates.  The  amendment  was  carried  by  five 
votes  to  three.  Alderman  Holyoake  then  pro- 
posed, and  Mr.  Onion  seconded,  a resolution 
affirming  that  the  church  was  in  a dangerous 
condition,  and  that  the  Council  should  take 
proper  steps  to  make  it  safe.  This  resolution 
was  carried. 

Ffijiirop.— The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Eastrop,  near  Basingstoke, 
has  been  laid.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  will  be 
about  650Z.  The  new  church  will  be  of  Gothic 
design,  slightly  wider  and  considerably  longer 
than  tho  old  building,  of  which  the  chancel 
alone  was  left  standing,  the  old  material,  chiefly 
flint,  being  used_  in  the  foundations,  and  the 
exterior  walls  built  of  Bargate  atone  with  Bath 
stone  quoins.  The  inside  of  the  building  is  of 
white  brick  with  rod  brick  lines  as  a relief 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Raynbird  & Sons 
and  Mr.  Thumbwood  is  the  builder.  * 

Monyash  (Derbyshire).  — The  Derbyshire 
Advertiser  states  that  a scheme  has  jiiet  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  patron  and  the  rural 
dean  for  the  carrying  out  of  considerable  im- 
provements and  enlargements  of  the  parish 
church  of  Monyash,  which  is  sitnated  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bakewell.  The  church  is  one 
of  the  oldest  m the  county,  and  dates  back  as 
far  as  the  thirteenth  century.  For  some  time 
It  has  exhibited  signs  of  decay,  the  tower  espe- 
cially being  in  a very  dilapidated  state.  A 
committee  have  had  the  matter  in  hand,  and  it 
has  been  decided  to  rebuild  the  tower,  chancel, 
and  vestry,  besides  effecting  other  much-needed 
improvements.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
promised  200(.  The  whole  of  the  improve- 
ments are  estimated  to  cost  upwards  of  3,000f. 

Runfon.—The  re-opening  of  Runton  Church, 
Norfolk,  took  place  on  the  23rd  ult.  after  restora- 
tion of  the  nave,  roof,  and  tower.  New  choir- 
stalls,  carved  in  oak,  have  been  placed  in  the 
chancel,  and  a new  lych-gate  has  been  fixed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  church-yard.  The  work  has 
been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Riches,  of  Cromer 
and  the  carving  to  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Hanworth’ 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Preston 
Willina,  architect,  and  Diocesan  Surveyor 
Isorwich.  ’ 

Sandhurst.— Some  elaborate  decorative  works 
have  just  been  completed  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Sand- 
hurst, by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
ecclesiastical  decorators.  The  general  design 
lu  subjects  depicted  include 

e Adoration  of  the  Lamb,”  which  occupies 
the  space  over  the  chancel  arch.  On  a gold 


ground,  with  stars,  are  six  angels  on  the  south 
Bide  and.  six  angels  on  the  north  side,  with 
golden  vials  in  their  hands,  offering  praise  with 
the  words  “ Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.” 
The  lamb  ocenpies  tho  central  space,  and  the 
central  space  on  the  east  side  of  the  arch  is 
filled  by  a pelican  feeding  her  young.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel  are  four  archangels,  St. 
Michael  and  St.  Gabriel  being  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Communion  Table,  and  St.  Uriel  and  St. 
Raphael  on  the  south  side.  Beneath  the  two 
former  are  the  two  evangelists  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  painted  on  oak  panels,  and  beneath 
the  two  latter  are  St.  Luke  and  St.  John.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Barron,  who  has  had  charge  of  it  on 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Bntler,  & Bayne. 

Seamer  (near  Scarborough).— A.ccording  to 
the  lorfc  herald,  the  ancient  Church  of  St. 
Martin,  Seamer,  near  Scarborongh,  is  about  to 
undergo  what  is  described  as  ” a much-needed 
restoration.”  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
restoration  that  the  chief  attention  shall  be 
given  to  tho  roofs,  which  have  become  dilapi- 
dated through  age,  and  to  the  interior  of  the 
church.  Tho  old  high  pews  will  be  removed 
and  new  open  stalls  substituted,  whilst  a modern 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  will  take  the  place  of 
the  characterless  erections  which  now  serve 
that  purpose.  The  name  of  the  architect  (if 
any)  who  has  been  consulted  in  the  matter  is 
not  given. 

Ranmoor  Church,  Sheffield,  which 
has  been  closed  for  some  weeks  for  sundry 
alterations  and  for  interior  decoration,  has 
been  re-opened.  The  chancel  walls  and 
roof  have  been  decorated  with  diapers, 
borders,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  spaces 
at  the  sides  of  the  six  eastern  windows, 
which  have  been  reserved  for  figures  of  the 
Apostles  and  other  Saints,  which  are  done  in 
bold  outline,  slightly  hatched  up  in  the  shadows. 
Each  figure  is  surmounted  by  canopy  work,  also 
in  outline,  upon  gold  grounds.  The  colour  in 
the  roof  is  chiefly  upon  the  rafters  and  principals, 
which  are  picked  out  in  colour;  vermilion,  gold, 
and  black  predominating.  The  whole  of  the 
work,  with  the  exception  of  the  plain  painting, 
has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Rowell  Brothers,  of 
Leeds. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

HaZ  i/a®.— The  new  Board  school  in  Akroyd- 
^ace,— the  largest  yet  built  in  the  borough  of 
Halifax,— has  been  opened.  It  is  to  replace  the 
Victoria-street,  Cross-hills,  and  Albion-street 
schools,— which  were  all  rented  by  the  Board,— 
as  well  as  to  give  additional  accommodation  in 
a thickly-populated  district  near  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  school  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Horsfall  & Williams,  of 
Halifax,  at  a coat  of  about  1G,000Z.,  and  will 
accommodate  1,500  children. 

Maybury  (near  n^oWn?).— The  new  buildings 
erected  by  the  School  Board  for  the  purpose  of 
an  infants’  school  have  been  completed,  and 
are  now  in  use.  Situate  at  the  back  of  the  old 
schools,  they  afford  accommodation  for  255 
children.  _ The  building  is  of  red  brick,  and  has 
been  carried  oot  by  Mr.  J.  Peters,  contractor, 
of  Horsham,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Welman  & Street,  the  Board’s  architects,  at  a 
cost  of  1,40/Z.,  exclusive  of  an  enlargement  of 
the  master  s bouse,  which  cost  150Z. 

TFednesZiHri/. — The  memorial  stones  of  the 
new  wing  of  the  Wesleyan  schools  at  Sprlns 
Head  have  been  laid.  The  extension  will  take 
the  form  of  six  new  class-rooms,  teacher’s- 
room,  and  an  extension  of  the  upper  schoolroom 
and  the  entire  cost,  exclusive  of  furniture 
18  estimated  at  1,319Z.,  of  which  nearly  700z! 
remains  as  a debt.  The  work  has  been  entrusted 
Walsall,  under  the  direction 
ot  Mr.  C.  H.  Newman,  architect,  of  Wednesbury. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

RiVc/i  (near  Manchester). —The  Chnrch  of 
bt.  Agnes.  Birch,  has  just  received  the  addition 
ol  fave  painted  windows,  each  with  a pair  of 
lights,  placed  in  the  chancel  apse.  They  are 
presented  to  the  chnrch  by  Mr.  Charles  S 
Reeling,  _ of  Burnage  House,  Levenahulme*! 
Ihe  subjects  are  taken  from  among  the  chief 
events  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  viz.,  Hia  Birth 
Christ  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,  the 
Baptism,  the  First  Miracle,  the  Agony,  Bearing 
^e  Cross,  the  Three  Maries  at  the  Tomb 
Eminans,  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
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the  Charge  to  St.  Peter.  The  -work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
of  London,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Medland 
Taylor,  the  architect  of  the  church. 

Trindsor.— Two  stained  glass  windows  by 
Messrs.  C.  Bussell,  Gibbs,  & Co.,  of  London, 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Brown,  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  Windsor  Town  Hall.  The 
windows  are  square-headed  and  divided  into 
three  panels,  the  centre  ones  containing  medal- 
lion portraits  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany  and 
of  Princess  Beatrice  respectively,  while  in  the 
upper  panels  are  their  respective  arms,  with  their 
supporters,  <io.,  and  in  the  lower  ones  the  arms 
of  the  town. 
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STONE  QUARRIES.— XIY. 

ABERDEENSHIRE  GRANITES  (continued). 
^TIRLINGHILL  QUARRIES.  — These 
quarries  are  on  the  Boddam  estate, 
about  four  miles  south  of  Peterhead, 


auuiiy  luui  

and  close  to  the  sea.  They  have  been  exten 
sively  worked  for  a long  period,  and  produce 
stone  very  much  like  that  described  as  being 
worked  on  the  Longhaven  estate  j so  much  so 
that  what  has  been  said  of  the  one  will  equally 
apply  to  the  other. 

When  large  slabs  and  columns  of  it  are 
examined,  spots  and  dark  patches  are  rarely 
found,  and  the  tint  is  tolerably  uniform.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  many  granites,  hornblendic  or , 
otherwise.  It  retains  its  polish  for  a long  time.  I 
We  saw  a monument,  erected  in  Aberdeen  | 
twenty  years  ago,  and  made  of  Peterhead 
granite.  The  weather  had  attacked  the  horn- 
blende, and  caused  those  parts  of  the  stone 
containing  a considerable  proportion  of  that 
mineral  to  look  rather  dull,  but,  speaking  of  the 
monument  generally,  the  polish  is  still  quite 
fresh.  . . , 

Cairngall  Quarries.— The  granite  quarries  of 
Cairngall  are  situated  about  five  miles  due  west 
from  Peterhead,  in  a rising  piece  of  ground. 
They  have  been  opened  for  a great  number  of 
years  The  principal  quarry  was  not  worked 
systematically  until  1808,  in  which  year  the 
foundations  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  were 
laid,  this  stone  being  selected  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
for  use  in  that  construction. 

Although  so  near  Peterhead,  the  colour  of 
the  stone  is  not  red,  but  a bluish  grey,  and  in 
this  respect  it  resembles  the  granites  near 
Aberdeen.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
them  by  reason  of  the  white  felspars,— many 
of  which  are  7 mm.  across,— being  distributed 
conspicuously  in  the  exceedingly  fine-grained 
ground  mass.  This  gives  the  stone  a somewhat 
porphyritic  appearance,  which  would  be  much 
better  defined  if  the  crystals  alluded  to  had 
clearer  outlines.  As  it  is,  they  occur  as  white 
spots,  the  edges  of  which  merge  almost  im- 
perceptibly into  the  more  minute  felspars, 
forming,  with  the  clear  transparent  quartz,  the 
greate^  part  of  the  base  of  the  rock.  The 
mica  is  black,  and  in  very  small  flakes. 

The  joints  in  the  quarries  are,  as  a rule, 
perpendicular,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  6 in. 
to  8 ft.  These  joints  run  from  east  to  west, 
and  are  crossed  by  several  slides  from  south  to 
north  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Blocks  have  been 
obtained  above  20  ft.  square  and  8 ft.  thick,  an 
example  being  the  sarcophagus  in  which  the 
late  Prince  Consort  is  entombed,  which  is  more 
than  30  tons  in  weight. 

Other  examples  of  the  Cairngall  granite  may 
be  seen  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  where 
eight  pillars  are  erected,  the  shafts  being  18  ft. 
in  height,  and  each  made  of  one  polished  block; 
the  lintel  over  the  door  of  the  Luke  of  York’s 
Monument ; round  the  fountains  at  Charing 
Cross;  and  the  pedestal  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  statue  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Glasgow. 

Other  quarries  in  Aberdeenshire  are  found  at 
Alford,  the  largest  one  being  known  as  the 

Sylavethie  Quarry. — The  stone  obtained  here 
is  a verv  dark  grey,  much  deeper  than  the 
average  Aberdeen  granite  tint.  It  is  composed 
of  irregnlar  crystals  of  white  felspar,  from  an 
almost  microscopic  size  to  12  or  14  mm.  across. 
The  quartz  is  very  minute  ; the  large  quantity 
of  mica  present  being  black.  A considerable 
amount  of  schorl  may  also  be  detected,  though, 
ns  far  as  we  can  see,  it  docs  not  occur  in  large 
crystals. 

It  is  no  doubt  a pretty  polishing  stone,  and 
is  worked  into  various  monumental  and  orna- 


mental purposes  by  the  quarriers,  who  bring  it 
up  the  Alford  Branch  of  the  Great  North  of 
Scotland  Railway  to  Aberdeen. 

Tillyfouric  Quarries.  — These  quarries  are 
about  five  miles  south-east  of  Alford,  and  quite 
close  to  the  railway  station.  The  old  workings 
near  the  lino  are  now  nearly  abandoned,  the 
greatest  energy  at  the  present  time  being  ex- 
hibited in  those  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  where 
they  are  partially  hidden  by  the  forest  which 
surrounds  them.  These  new  workings  were 
only  opened  about  a year  ago,  but  have  been 
quarried  to  such  a great  extent  that  they  have 
already  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  three 
large  steam  cranfes  being  constantly  at  work. 

A fence  has  been  erected,  showing  the  intended 
size  of  the  excavations,  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
make  this  one  of  the  largest  quarries  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. A fact  worth  mentioning  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been 
searched  in  attempting  to  fathom  the  existence 
of  dykes  or  veins, — important  items  in  opening 
up  new  ground.  These  are  known  locally  as 
“barrs.”  As  usual,  a considerable  amount  of 
decomposed  granite,— an  earthy  substance, — 
has  beeu  removed,  and  the  blocks,  in  situ, 
which  resisted  that  action,  have  been  carefully 
examined  and  turned  over.  The  examination 
has  apparently  been  satisfactory,  and  there  are 
good  indications  that  the  stone  will  run  in  large 
blocks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with 
plenty  of  capital,  this  is  a good  method  of 
arriving  at  the  value  of  the  quarry.  Steam  rock- 
drills  are  not  used.  Steam  is  conveyed  to  the 
: cranes  in  pipes,  from  boilers  at  a distance. 

I Two  lines  of  rails  go  down '.the  precipitous  sides 
I of  the  hill  from  the  quarry  to  the  railway,  steel 
^ ropes  moving  over  rollers,  letting  down  trucks 
filled  with  the  granite,  and  at  the  same  time 
pulling  up  empty  ones ; precisely  the  same 
method  as  adopted  at  the  Corrennie  quarries. 

The  stone  is  of  a bluish  grey  colour,  and  the 
grain  is  strongly  marked  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
minerals  have  a rough  tendency  to  Ho  in  lines. 
The  felspar,  like  that  in  other  granites  in  the 
vicinity,  is  variable  in  size  and  very  irregularly 
crystallised.  In  addition  to  the  white  felspar, 
a pink  variety  occurs,  as  elongated  crystals,  up 
to  an  inch  in  length,  and  with  their  major  axes 
lying  in  approximately  parallel  planes.  This 
pinkish  felspar  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  stone.  The  quartz  is  white,  and  clear, 
whilst  the  considerable  proportion  of  mica 
present  is  quite  black. 

The  rock  is  principally  used  for  kerb  and 
paving-setts,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sent  to 
London. 

Kintore  Quarries. — These  are  situated  close  to 
the  village  of  the  same  name,  and  produce  a 
blueish-grey  stone,  not  unlike  the  granite 
'nearer  Aberdeen.  When  the  stone  is  cut 
at  right  angles  to  the  foliation,  roughly 
exhibited,  the  minute  black  specks  of  mica 
cause  it  to  look  strong  in  the  grain.  The 
felspar  is  white  and  some  parts  of  the  rock, 
when  polished,  present  an  appearance  very 
much  like  that  obtained  from  Cairngall.  The 
quartz  is  small  and  granular,  and  appears  rather 
smoky. 

Birsemore  Quarries.  — The  stone  found^  at 
these  quarries,  which  are  close  to  Aboyne,  is  a 
very  peculiar  one,  and  the  only  granite  we  can 
compare  with  it,  as  far  as  appearance,  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  from  Sbap  in  Westmoreland,  for 
which,  indeed,  it  is  often  mistaken.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  between  them  is  that  the  large 
porphyritic  crystals  of  orthoclase  felspar  are 
not  so  well  defined  as  in  the  latter  stone.  In 
other  words,  the  large  salmon-coloured  spars  are 
much  more  ragged  in  outline.  These  crystals 
ocenr  up  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  There 
is  a considerable  proportion  of  the  milky-white 
felspar  in  the  base  of  the  rock,  which,  when 
predominating  more  than  usual,  causes  polished 
slabs  to  look  rather  cold.  A similar  appearance 
is  presented  by  some  of  the  light  kinds  of 
Peterhead  rock.  The  quartz  is  in  rather  large 
pieces,  transparent,  but  of  a dark  hue.  Biotite 
mica  is  fairly  abundant,  hornblende  being  so 
rarely  found  that  it  ranks  only  as  an  accessory 
mineral. 

This  rock  will  no  doubt  become  better  known 
in  the  market.  The  darker  kinds,  when 
polished,  are  very  handsome. 

Persley  Quarries. — These  are  close  to  the 
railway  station  at  Buxbnrn,  across  the  river. 
The  general  tint  of  the  stone  is  a light  grey. 
It  differs  from  that  of  other  quarries  in  the 
vicinity  in  containing  white  as  well  as  black 
mica.  The  quartz  is  very  minute,  looking  like 
j transparent  beads.  White  felspar  forms  a 


large  part  of  the  rock,  which  imparts  to  it  a 
light  tint 


ran  IIUL. 

The  stone  is  quarried  principally  for  dressed 
blocks,  but  we  have  also  seen  polished 
examples,  which  look  well. 

Cairncry  Quarry  is  also  extensively  worked 
by  steam  machinery.  The  stone  is  of  a dark 
grey  tint,  and  similar  to  other  rocks  of  that 
natnre,  already  described. 

Other  quarries  are  found  near  Ellon,  where 
the  stone  is  exceedingly  dark,  and,  in  fact,  the 
small  workings  opened  are  far  too  numerous 
to  mention.  We  have  confined  our  observa- 
tions on  Aberdeenshire  granites  to  the  quarries 
where  steam  machinery  is  used,  or  in  which 
the  rock  presents  features  of  general  interest. 

The  student  who  visits  the  yards  of  the 
Aberdeen  polished  granite  merchants  will  find 
in  some  of  them  stones  of  quite  different 
characters  from  those  we  have  described.  That 
city  is  the  principal  emporium  of  the  polished 
granites,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find 
there  stone  from  certain  parts  of  Argjleshire 
and  other  parts  of  Scotland  which  have  been 
sent  to  be  polished.  Again,  a rich  green  rock 
from  Warberg,  in  Sweden,  and  a light  grey, 
fine-grained  granite  from  near  Breslau,  in 
Silesia,  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  yards. 
The  stone  from  the  latter  place  is  worked 
exclusively  by  manual  labour,  sent  to  and 
shipped  at  Stettin,  and  then  carried  to  Aber- 
deen. After  being  made  into  monuments,  Ac., 
a great  part  of  it  is  exported  to  America. 

Many  of  the  large  firms  in  that  city,  however, 
polish  Scotch  granite  exclusively,  and  will  not 
permit  foreign  stone  to  enter  their  premises. 

In  concluding  the  observations  on  Aberdeen- 
shire granites,  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  granites,  more  or  less,  vary  in  tint  even 
on  the  same  stones.  The  granites  under  con- 
sideration fall  under  this  law,  and  we  find 
that  polished  slabs  and  monuments  of  the 
ordinary  grey  aud  blue  stones  are  not  always 
uniform  in  colour  aud  texture ; the  darker 
stones  being  frequently  covered  here  and  there 
with  lighter  streaks,  and  the  lighter  ones  with 
dark  spots.  Of  course,  great  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  these  as  much  as  possible,  aud  we  could 
point  to  stones  where  the  tint  is  quite  uniform, 
but  these  may  generally  be  regarded,  as  of  ex- 
ceptional quality.  As  far  as  durability  is  con- 
cerned, these  local  differences  in  composition 
are  not  detrimental  in  most  cases,  to  their  pre- 
servation, and  unless  such  spots  or  veins  con- 
tain more  perishable  minerals,  than  does  the 
normal  rock,  they  do  not  detract  from  their 
value  in  this  respect. 

There  are  exceedingly  few  granites  need  in 
the  polishing  trade,  which  permanently  retain 
their  tints.  A granite  column,  or  slab,  always 
looks  better  when  it  is  just  finished,  and  imme- 
diately turned  out  of  the  polisher’s  yard,  than 
when  it  has  been  made  a year  or  two.  _ This 
means  that  the  quarry  water,  or  moisture  intro- 
duced during  manipulation,  has  dried  out ; and 
in  some  cases,  that  the  stone  has  commenced 
to  decay.  If  it  has  been  caused  by  the  former 
action,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  that  after  its 
original  tint  has  been  toned  down  its  colour 
will  often  remain  permanent  for  many  years, 
unless  time  discovers  that  magnetite  or 
some  other  discolouration  mineral  is  present 
when  unsightly  brown  marks  are  caused — tot 
well-known  to  the  architect  to  need  mucli 
description.  The  best  method  for  detecting  thest 
minerals  is  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in  the 
manner  previously  described.  They  are  rarely 
Been  on  a fresh  surface  of  stone,  by  the 
naked  eye.  If  the  student  elects  to  examine 
the  stone  from  examples  seen  in  building! 
that  have  been  erected  for  a few  years,  w( 
must  caution  him  to  be  very  careful  in  iden 
tifying  each  of  the  stones.  Even  the  expe 
rienced  eye  cannot  always  be  sure  of  the  name 
of  the  qnarry  from  which  certain  stones  havi 
been  obtained,  as  many  of  the  grey  and  blni 
granites  are  almost  exactly  alike  in  appearance 
though  the  differences  existing,  as  far  ai 
quality  is  concerned,  are  often  very  consider 
able.  The  rocks  are  no  sooner  investigate* 
closely,  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  tbai 
these  diversities  become  at  once  apparent. 


Uurliam.— The  new  Congregational  church 
designed  and  superintended  by  Mr.  H.  I 
Gradon,  architect,  of  Durham,  has  been  opene 
for  public  worship.  It  has  been  erected  at  i 
cost  of  about  3. 5001.,  and  has  accommodatio: 
for  upwards  of  500  people.  Messrs.  Georg 
Gradon  & Son  were  the  contractors. 
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The  Construction  of  Silos.  By  Thomas  Potter. 
London  : B.  T.  Batsford.  1886. 

BLTHOUGH  Mr.  Potter’s  little  book  is 
necessarily  of  the  technical  order, 
it  is  sufficiently  interesting  both  in 
Tnatter  and  manner  to  warrant  a perusal  on 
the  part  of  the  general  reader,  whose  first 
impression  must  be  one  of  astonishment  to 
find  that  any  agricultural  subject  could  hare 
risen  within  such  a very  short  space  of  time, 
as  to  require  not  only  a special  handbook 
but  also  a special  nomenclature.  Some  three 
years  ago,  ensilage,  ensile,  or  silo  .wore  unknown 
quantities  in  the  English  language,  whereas 
now  they  are  household  words,  and  what  is 
more,  words  implying  a vast  revolution  in 
agricultural  affairs.  So  rapidly  has  the  appli- 
cation of  “ silage,”  or  the  preparation  and  pre- 
servation of  green  crops  for  cattle  food,  in- 
creased, that  the  subject  is  becoming  of  very 
considerable  interest  to  the  builder,  as  well  as 
the  farmer;  for  although  a silo  may  mean 
simply  a hole  in  the  ground,  water-tight,  and 
with  sides  that  will  not  tumble  in,  it  has  come 
to  mean  also  buildings  of  various  degrees  of 
size  and  complicated  arrangements,  the  object 
of  the  process  being  to  place  the  green  crops  in 
the  receptacle  so  as  to  exclude  the  atmosphere, 
ind  under  considerable  pressure,  so  as  to  pro- 
luce  fermentation.  The  fermentation  goes 
/hrough  the  stages  of  lactic,  alcoholic,  and 
icetic  acid,  by  which  time,  or  perhaps  a little 
oefore,  the  silage  becomes  ” sweet,”  or  in  its 
3est_  condition  for  cattle  food.  The  chief  re- 
juiaites,  therefore,  are  air  and  water  tightness, 
vith  varying  amounts  of  pressure,  which  should 
)e  uniform  and  continuous,  although  opinions 
liffer  very  much  whether  it  should  be  heavy  or 
ight.  The  consensus  of  opinion  leans  to  the 
ormer,  although  some  agriculturists  go  so  far 
;S  to  declare  that  none  at  all  is  desirable, 
jonerally  speaking,  the  amount  of  compression 
lecessary  for  sweet  or  sour  silage  is  taken  at 
he  medium  of  from  100  to  125  ponnds.  The 
onsiderations  that  infinence  the  erection  of  a 
ilo  are  manifold,  depending  upon  the  landlord’s 
iew,  in  which  case  it  would  bo  permanent,  or 
ho  tenant’s,  who  would  naturally  make  it 
ortable,  while  some  advocate  silage  stacks  in 
U respects  like  haystacks,  but  with  the  addi- 
ion  of  pressure  or  weights.  There  is  no  doubt 
tiat  in  hill  farms  and  straggling  districts  there 
I considerable  advantage  in  these  latter, 
ome,  too,  build  silos  below  ground,  others 
bovo  ground  ; but  in  this  latter  case  care  must 
0 taken  not  to  fix  them  too  near  wells,  unless 
ley  are  made  completely  water-tight.  Although 
)me  landowners  favour  very  large  silos,  such 
1 that  of  the  "Vicomto  de  Chezelles,  which  is 
16  ft.  long,  20  ft.  broad,  and  13  ft.  6 in.  in 
jpth,  it  is  considered  wiser  to  have  two  or 
iree  silos  of  medium  size ; more  especially, 
after  the  cutting  of  the  silage  has  com- 
enced,  the  face  of  the  cut  material  is  apt 
get  mouldy,  and  its  value  as  a feeding 
off  impaired.  Silos  above  ground  may  be  of 
■y  shape,  the  point  to  be  considered  being  bow 
obtain  a minimum  amount  of  wall  material 
r a maximum  amount  of  cubic  space,  and  o r 
18,  perhaps,  a cylindrical  silo  would  answer 
St,  of  12  ft.  in  diameter,  -with  walls  12  in.  thick. 

1 underground  silo  is  beet  to  be  made  circular, 
ismuch  as  it  is  the  strongest  form  to  resist 
ternal  lateral  pressure.  In  constructing  a 
cular,  square,  aud  rectangular  silo,  of  equal 
3th,  the  latter  being  about  a third  longer 
in  the  ends,  the  result  would  be  a capacity  of 
cubic  feet  for  every  foot  in  depth  of  the 
cular,  100  ft.  for  the  square,  and  88  ft.  for 
> oblong,  a difference  that  points  to  a pre- 
ence  for  the  circular  first,  and  then  for  the 
lare  ; but  if  a group  of  silos  were  wanted, 
h 10  ft.  square,  it  would  be  best  to  build  a 
ck  of  four,  as  there  would  be  a great  saving 
material,  a group  of  three  rectangular 
i a requiring  108  ft.  of  lineal  walling,  while 
iCe  separate  ones  would  require  126ft.  A 
up  of  four  square  silos  would  want  only 
fc.  of  walling,  while  four  separate  ones 
■ lid  want  168  ft.,  a saving  of  23  per  cent,  in 
group  of  four.  4s  to  the  cost  of  wallingof 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  accurate 
rmate,  for  this  will  depend  upon  size,  site 
erial,  and  many  other  things,  though  it  may 
tated  that  a 50-ton  silo  (the  silage  weighing 
3.  per  cubic  foot),  measuring  1-i  ft.  square 
12  ft.  6 in.  in  depth,  would  require  82  super- 
1 1 yards  of  brick  walling,  one  brick  thick,  or 


81  superficial  yards,  of  one  brick  and  a half 
thick,  at  the  cost  of  221. 11s.  or  311.  13s.  respec- 
tively. The  three  classes  of  walling  from 
which  a choice  can  be  made  are,  (1)  stone, 
eitherrubble  or  squared;  (2)  brick;  (3)  concrete, 
the  latter  possessing  all  the  elements  of  homo- 
geneity, durability,  and  economy,  though  re- 
quiring some  special  knowledge  in  its  applica- 
tion. It  is  true  that  silos  may  be  also  made  of 
wood,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  America,  where 
timber  is  plentiful,  but  it  scarcely  answers  the 
purpose  in  this  country,  elm  or  beech  being  apt 
to  warp,  ash  being  too  voluable,  while  oak  would 
convey  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  silage,  from  its 
contact  with  the  acid  arising  from  fermentation. 
If,  however,  timber  is  used,  say  the  best  red 
deal  or  battens,  the  walls  would  cost  about 
5s.  Gd.  per  superficial  yard,  or  201.  lOs.  for  a 
50-ton  silo ; but  a wood  eilo  has  so  many  dis- 
advantages, and  its  life  is  so  short,— about  five 
years  on  the  average, — that  this  material 
cannot  bo  recommended  as  a rule.  The  roofing 
is  an  important  point,  and  when  durability  is 
not  the  question  (from  the  tenant’s  view), 
weather-boarding,  roofing  felt,  or  Willesden 
paper  will  answer  the  purpose;  but  when  the 
silo  is  permanent,  the  ordinary  description  of 
roof-covering  is  required,  the  be.st  being  corru- 
gated galvanised  iron,  the  price  of  which,  though 
fluctuating  with  the  cost  of  iron,  zinc,  and  spelter, 
will  range  from  14?.  to  17?.  per  ton.  Apropos  of 
this  fact,  Mr.  Potter  properly  calls  attention  to 
the  frequently  faulty  statements  of  builders’ 
price-books.  The  flooring  of  the  silos  should 
be  of  concrete,  though  differing  from  the 
concrete  of  the  walls  by  containing  a larger 
portion  of  cement,  say,  one  part  to  four  of  the 
coarser  material,  while  leas  water  should  be 
employed  in  the  mixing.  The  author  gives 
some  excellent  illustrations  of  some  of  the  most 
typical  silos  in  this  country,  such  as  Lord 
Ashburton’s  at  Alresford,  which  holds  ninety- 
six  tons,  and  cost  113?.,  and  Messrs.  Bentall’s,  of 
Maldou,  which  is  of  considerable  height,  and 
has  a crab  and  a swinging  crane  to  raise  the 
green  crop.  Lord  Londesborougb’s  two  silos 
near  Lyndhurst  cost  220?.,  while  Lord  Tolle- 
mache,  in  Cheshire,  has  set  an  example  of 
economy  by  converting  existing  buildings  into 
silos,  such  as  old  barns  or  open  sheds,  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  52?.  We  have  not  space 
to  go  into  the  many  minnte  details  as  to  silo 
constrnction  with  which  Mr.  Potter’s  excellent 
manual  abounds.  To  the  intending  possessor  of 
a silo  it  is  simply  indispensable,  while  those 
who  are  not  on  agricultural  concerns  bent  will 
obtain  much  pleasant  and  valuable  information. 


York,  Aldborough,  and  Chesterford'.  Mr.  Smith 
tolls  us  of  the  battle  that  raged,  as  to  whether 
Colchester  was  Camalodnnum  or  Colonia, 
whereas  these  were  one  and  the  same  place,  the 
former  being  the  great  British  oppidum,  the 
latter  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
colonia  or  town  which  they  built  about  a mile 
from  the  oppidum.  Here  was  the  chief  ceme- 
tery of  Roman  Colchester,  though  it  is  curious 
that  all  the  military  inscriptions  are  those  to 
veteran  retired  legionaries  from  other  parts  of 
Britain,  Colonia  never  having  had  a garrison 
permanently  quartered  in  it.  The  tiles,  which 
form  such  a very  peculiar  feature  in  the  old 
church  and  other  buildings  of  Colchester,  have 
misled  many  as  to  their  date;  and  even  in  the 
Castle,  they  have  been  so  abundantly  used  after 
the  Roman  style,  as  to  give  a notion  of  mach 
earlier  antiquity  than  belongs  to  it.  Mr.  Smith 
points  out,  however,  that  these  tiles  are  not 
Roman,  being  much  less  firm  and  compact, 
and  of  a darker  and  duller  red.  The  fact  was, 
that  they  were  manufactured  at  Colchester  for 
several  centuries  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans ; and  this  is  shown  also  by  a careful 
observation  of  the  mortar,  which  more  or  less 
always  adheres  to  true  Roman  tiles.  It  was 
composed  largely  of  lime  with  pounded  tiles, 
sand,  and  gravel,  while  Saxon  and  Norman 
mortar  is  very  inferior,  the  sand  being  in  excess 
and  without  the  pounded  tile. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  01  SPECIBIOATIONS. 


Retrospectione,  Social  and  Archceological.  Vol.  IT. 
By  C.  Roach  Smith,  E.S.A.  London:  Geo! 
Bell  & Sons.  1886 


The  personal  reminiscences  of  any  man  who 
has  spent  a long  and  active  life  in  the  pursuit 
of  a special  science,  can  scarcely  fail  to  nossess 
more  or  less  interest  for  the  reader  j 'and  in 
this  respect  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Roach 
Smith’s  retrospections  does  not  fall  short  of  the 
standard.  There  is  not  an  archicologist  in  this 
country  or  throughout  the  Continent  to  whom 
the  name  of  Roach  Smith  has  not  for  many 
years  been  a household  word,  and  particularly 
in  that  branch  that  deals  with  Roman  remains  ; 
and  his  ‘‘Collectanea  Antiqua”  and  the  col- 
lection illustrating  Roman  England  now  in 
the  British  Museum  will  remain  a permanent 
and  endoring  monnment  to  his  wonderful 
energy  and  perseverance.  The  present  volume, 
which  appears  three  years  after  the  first,  a 
break  in  the  continuity  that  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  is  mainly  an  account  of  his  personal 
acquaintanceship  with  contemporary  archeolo- 
gists, somewhat  loosely  strung  together,  in 
which  antiquarianisra  and  anecdotal  matter 
follow  each  other  in  rather  incongruous  juxta- 
position. Even  under  this  form  the  informa- 
tion that  we  get  of  the  lives  and  writings  of 
such  men  as  John  Britton,  John  Gough  Nichole, 
Rev.  Cliarles  Wellbeloved,  J.  G.  Waller,  Prof. 
Henslow,  Dr.  Bruce,  Llewellvnn  Jowitt,  M. 
Woreiie  (of  Denmark),  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
(of  prehistoric  flints  renown),  Matthew Bloxam, 
and  others,  can  never  be  uninteresting,  if  only 
as  showing  how  laboriously  and  bit  by  bit  the 
records  of  past  nations  have  been  unearthed. 
Indeed,  the  book  may  well  be  described  as  the 
identification  of  the  workers  with  the  science  of 
archaeology,  though,  interspersed  hero  and  there, 
WG  find  valuable  notices  of  the  places  as  well  as 
of  the  people,  the  most  important  of  these  being 
I the  Roman  remains  of  Colchester,  London, 


10,934,  Cement.  R.  Stone. 

The  chief  improvement  embraced  by  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  mechanical  moans  adapted  for  the 
cashing  the  raw  materials  instead  of  pulverising 
them.  Rolls  and  harrows  with  many  teeth  (placed 
on  both  sides  of  the  harrows)  are  used  for  the 
purpose. 

11,225,  Gate  Latches.  E.  Jones. 

The  latch  is  formed  with  a club  bolt  worked  by  a 
spiral  spring,  and  the  action  is  made  by  pulling  an 
inner  bow  or  handle  towards  the  outer  bow  or  handle, 
so  that  tho  motion  requisite  to  open  the  gates  also 
unfastens  them. 

13,320,  Ships’  and  other  Water-closets.  J. 
Beresford  and  W.  Restall. 

The  improvements  made  by  this  invention  are 
pnucipally  applicable  to  such  water-closets  as  are 
stationed  below  the  water-line  of  a ship,  or  to 
water-closets  placed  in  basements  or  at  a level 
below  that  of  the  drain-off  or  sewer  into  which  the 
exerementitioua  matters  are  to  be  passed.  A water- 
supplypump  and  a forco-pump  for  withdrawing  the 
soil  are  placed  near  each  ocher,  the  piston-rods  of 
the  two  pumps  beiug  connected  to  a horizontal  lever 
worked  by  hand,  this  hand-lever  being  jointed  to  a 
rocking  arm  of  tho  closet.  Suitable  valves  are 
worked  by  this  arrangement,  so  that  the  double 
operation  is  performed  by  a single  action  of  the 
lever. 

13,346,  Door  Locks.  C.  A.  Andersson,  Stock- 
holm. 

This  invention  relates  to  a lock  which  can  be 
oiled  or  lubricated  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving it  from  the  door  or  otherwise  disconnecting 
it.  A bole  is  bored  in  the  portion  of  the  bolt  pro- 
jecting from  the  lock  and  parallel  with  the  edge 
plate.  Into  this  hole  is  introduced  a spiral  spriug 
with  a small  valve  at  its  upper  end.  When  the 
valve  is  pressed  down  into  the  hole  oil  can  be 
poured  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  lock. 

13,514,  Boardings  for  Sm-faces  to  be  Plastered. 
Heinrichs  and  Wildhagen. 

The  boards  are  provided  with  notches  or  grooves 
which  form  a pointed  angle  to  the  level  of  the  sur- 
face to  be  plastered.  No  hair  or  laths  are  required. 

13,038,  Window  aud  Door  Fastener.  T. 
Newey. 

The  fastener  is  locked  by  the  simple  action  of 
moving  the  bolt  across  the  sashes  as  now  performed 
with  ordinary  window. fastenings.  The  falling  of 
the  catch  engages  two  levers,  a fastening  and  a 
locking  lever. 

13,667,  Apparatus  for  Drawing  in  Perspective. 

A.  Brix,  Frankfort. 

This  invention  aims  at  effecting  a direct  pre- 
paration of  perspectives  without  construction  from 
tho  outline,  and  given  heights,  with  a siiiule 
determination  of  height.  Slanting  and  curved 
lines  can  be  projected  with  a considerable  saving  of 
time  and  labour.  A pantographic  arrangement  is 
adjusted  by  means  of  a vertical  scale,  and  the  point 
of  view  being  determined,  the  drawing  may  bo 
traced  in  perspective  from  a fiat  outline. 

13,699,  Cement  or  Mortar.  W.  Keller. 

Metallic  fibres  or  wires  are  mixed  with  tho  cement 
for  tho  purpose  of  imparting  a fibrous  nature  to  the 
matenal,  and  making  it  bind  much  firmer. 
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5,921,  Sanitary  Dustbin.  R.  T.  Macan. 

A convenient  receptacle  for  ashes  and 
containine  an  arrangement  for  separating 
5rom  aortble^s  matter.  The  refuse  is  thrown  over 
screen  or  shelf,  which  separates  it  from  the  cinders 
as  it  fails. 

NEW  APFEIOATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 

Sent  17  -11.809,  W.  Wright,  Regulating  Water- 
Waste  Preventer. -11, 827,  J.  Ashworth  Stench 
Trap  —11,836,  E.  Leigh,  Automatically  Disinfect- 
^nT  wateV  closets.  &1-11.S47,  P-  Clerard  Saw 
Frames.— 11.859,  T.  Smith,  Fastener  for  W indows, 

11,868,  L.  Dove  and  J.  Bush,  Reg^ 
laling  Mechanism  for  Doors  and  V,  indow  Sashes. 
11,873,  S.  Jefferys.  Chimney-tops.  — 11,8(5,  J. 
Tonge,  Automatic  Flushing  Apparatus.— 11, ooy,  r. 

— 11  924,  W.  Adkins,  Window  Sash 
r»S5;6rI-li;M7,’E.  Eobi..so„,  Srict  Catt,.g 

'^".Seut  ’1  —11  968,  n.  Taylor,  Eaogos.— 11,983,  P. 
J„8.ioe,  Latcl,;..-ll,9S4,  W.  Dooii,  I ''evet.t.OK 
Water  Pipes  Bursting  during  Frosty  Weather. 

11  985,  W.  Dunn,  Preventing  W ater  Freezing  in 
Pines  —11  922  J.  Garfield,  Ventilating.— 11.99-1, 

L Dove  and  J.  Bush,  Disinfecting  Water-closets. 

c,,,,  oo 12  028,  A.  Harrison,  % entilator  and 

Chimr.'ey“Co''’--l“-031.  M.  Syer,  Syphon  Water- 
Wa^te  Preventer. -12, 042,  H.  Broadway  Casement 
of  Fanlight,  Stays,  and  Fas>teners.— 12,04/,  L. 
Reynolds,  Locks  or  I, atches.— 12,0(0,  T.  Thomas, 

— P’ ^09  E,  Gillis.  Ventilator  for  Rooms 
fitted  with  Sash  Window3.-12,107,  C.  Harding  and 
A.  Hunt,  Bakers’  Ovens. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,730,  J.  Siemers,  Scsffolding  ,®»ildiDg..— 
10  ‘’98  F Lyte,  White  Pigment.— 10,343,  G.  Brown 
and  J.  Gorman,  Alarm  Fastenings  lor  Bohra  or 
Windows. -10.960,  M.  Beoedictua,  Material  for  the 
Bemoral  of  Old  Painl.-S,967,  S.  Hodder-Eow, 
Metal  Flooring.- 9,976,  J.  Goodwin,  Suslammg 

s'fdfng  DoorTa^nd  Window,.-10,460  J Anderson, 
Bevelling  Band-Sawing  Machines.— 10,693,  C.  Drake, 
Artificial  Stone. 

OOMPLETB  SPECmCATIONB  AOOEPTBD. 

Open  to  oppoiition/or  tieo  monlhi. 

13  775  J.  Cochrane,  jun.,  Cowl  for  Defective  and 
Smoky  Chimneys.— 14,023.  T.  Paxton,  Attaching 
Door  Knobs  to  Spindles.— 14,227,  P.  Hoppe,  Joints 
for  Pipes,  &c.-14,236,  W.  Macvitie,  Adpisting 
Door  Knobs  and  Handles  to  Spindles.— R. 
Scott,  Furnaces  whereby  Chimneys  are  dispensed 
with,  the  heating  properties  of  the  fuel  increased, 
and  the  smoke  consumed.— 12,805,  M . Green, 
Securing  Knobs  to  Spindles. -14, 97(,  C.  Henderson, 
VentilAting.-10,012,  H.  Lake,  Machinery  for  the 
Production  of  Decorative  or  Ornamental  Woodwork. 


meetings. 

Mondat,  Octobbb  4. 

Sociefy  of  Engineer*.  — Mr.  F.  B.  Bebr  on  "The 
Lariieue  Siogl«  rail  Railway.”  7-30  p.m. 

Clerk*  of  Work*'  Aaeoeiafion.  — General  Quarterly 
Meeting.  Peper  by  Mr.  .1.  Brady.  8 p-ni_. 

Liverpool  Architectural  5o«>/y.— Opening  Address  for 
Session  1836-7  by  the  President,  Mr.  G.  E.  Grayson. 
7 p.iu. 


Thcbsdat,  Octoubh  7. 
r»irer»i/u  College.  — Introductory  Public  Lecture  on 
Arcbitecture,  bv  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith.  Subject : 
‘•Learning  to  Design  Buiidinge.”  (Admission  free  and 
without  tickets.)  7'30p.ni 


Fbttiat,  Octobbb  8. 

Architectural  Aifociation.  — Opening  Coni-er*azione  of 
the  Session.  8 p.m. 


Jtsrtllanta. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Sbptrmrbb  17 

BvVbntosi,  Bull,  & Coopkb. 

Margate -27,  High-street,  WO  years,  ground-rent 

peppercorn 

Sbpteudkb  20. 

By  D.  J.  Chattell. 

Chislehurst  Common- The  lease  of  Rose  Cottage, 
wiih  the  furniture,  14  years,  ground-rent  2d/,.. 
September  21. 

Bv  Brittain  & Sox. 

St.  Luto'e— 5 to  10,  Church-row,  19  years,  ground- 

rent  41.  17s.  

BvBrat,  Wbob,  & Co. 

Stoke  Newington— 1,  2,  and  3,  Lordship-road,  32 
years,  ground-rent  41,  17s.  6d 

IlaeViiiey— 7 and  9,  Isabella-road,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  

September  22. 

By  E.  Jackson  A Sox. 

Greenwich,  Croom’e  Hill— St.  Mary's  Lodge,  free- 
hold   

By  Giblix  a Cbilb. 

Penge— 21,  Avingtoh-grove,  70  years,  ground-rent 



By  Bobsox  a Perhix. 

Caoonhury— 19,  Wallace-road,  39  years,  ground- 

rent  71.  

By  J.  A R.  Kemp  & Co. 

Cavendish-sfinare— 63,  Wimpole-atreet,  9 years, 
ground-rent  35/ 

Regent's  Park -167,  Albany-street,  29  years, 

ground-rent  15/.  16b 

September  23. 

By  Nbwbox  & Hardixo. 

Homsev— 1 to  19  odd,  Hanhurv-road,  freehold 

Holloway— 133  and  141,  Tufnell  Park-road,  82  years, 

ground-rent  17/ 

396,  Camden -road.  5 1 rears,  gmnnd-rent  8/,  6s.  8d 

Clerkenwell— 4.  Arlington  street,  25  years,  ground 

wont  1-J7  


£2,030 


135 


1,670 

700 

1,050 


New  Sonihgate  —13,  Pi'Uth-: 

rent  of ; 

KaeVnev— 16,  King  Fdward's-road.  freeho’d  ....  ... 

Marvlebone-  12.  Rhouldham  street,  freehold 

Hendon.  Main  Road— Two  freeholJ  houses 

High  Road— A freehold  house 

Edgware,  High  Road— Six  freehold  cottages 

ByAViLTBR  Kxir.BT. 

Fulham.  Estcourt-road— A copyhold  ground-rent 

of  8/.  per  annum 

By  Oetzmixx  A Co. 

aiDpstead-road— No.  24,  freehclJ  


Russian  v.  American  Petroleum.*— The 
serious  loss  of  property  and  life  which  occurs 
every  year  in  Denmark  through  the  ignition  of 
petroleum, — a substance  used  in  bouses  for 
lighting  purposes  more  commonly  than  any 
other,— has  caused  a Danish  engineer,  Herr  V. 
Stein,  to  experiment  with  Russian  and  American 
petroleum,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  is  the 
least  inflammable.  He  finds  that,  in  a closed 
vessel  of  the  so-called  Heiimann  apparatus, 
ordinary  “standard  white’’  petroleum^  from 
Messrs.  Nobel’s  works  in  the  Caucasus  ignites 
at  a temperature  of  32'5°  Celsius,  whilst  the 
American,  of  similar  quality  and  under  the 
same  conditions,  ignites  at  24!'5'’.  Herr  Stein, 
however,  points  out  that  the  Russian  oil 
is  slightly  dearer  than  the  American,  hut  this 
ought  to  be  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
safety  of  the  former.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  has  caused  a firm  at  Copenhagen 
to  import  several  cargoes  of  petroleum  from 
Messrs.  Nobel’s  depdt  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  Russian  oil  will 
soon  supersede  the  American  in  Northern 
Europe.  It  should,  however,  he  mentioned 
that  American  oil  is  produced  which  only 
ignites  at  40“  C.,  but  this  quality  is  far  too 
expensive  for  everyday  use  among  the  bulk 
of  the  consumers.  It  may  be  added  that  so 
serious  has  the  damage  been  to  property  in 
Denmark  during  recent  years  through  fires 
caused  by  petroleum  that  several  insurance 
companies  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  special 
stipulations  in  respect  of  this  danger. 

The  Timber  Export  of  Sweden.— As 
addendum  to  our  recent  article  on  forests  and 
forest  culture  in  Sweden  (see  p.  337,  ante),  it  may 
be  stated  thatin  1884,— the  latest  year  for  which 
statistics  have  been  published, — the  forests  of 
Sweden  covered  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles, 
one  third  of  which  were  situated  in  the^  three 
northernmost  provinces,  Angermanland,  Vester- 
botten,  and  Norrbotten.  The  exports  of  sawn 
and  hewn  timber  (fir  and  spruce)  from  these 
provinces  alone  amounted  to  over  fifty  millions 
cubic  feet.  The  export  from  the  first-named 
being  a fifth  of  that  of  the  whole  country,  and 
8 per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  all  kinds. 
The  total  wood  export  of  Sweden,  including  all 
kinds  of  raanofactnred  goods,  was  434  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  all  exports.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  exports  of  the  various  kinds  of 
wood  goods  was  as  follows  : — Deals  and  boards, 
4,100,000?.;  balks  and  spars.  380,000?.;  beams 
and  masts,  260,000?.  ; pitprops,  150,000?,  ; 
manufactured  goods,  flooring,  door  and  window 
frames,  mouldings,  ic.,  200,000?. ; woodpulp, 
65,000?.  Among  other  items  of  exports  are 
stones  for  building  purposes  70,000?.,  and  bricks 
5,000?. 

The  Marble  Church  at  Copenhagen.— 
The  so-called  marble  church  at  Copenhagen,  on 
which  work  has  now  been  in  progress  for  134 
vears,  is  at  last  approaching  completion.  During 
all  these  years  the  edifice  has  been  without  a 
roof,  but  now  the  work  with  the  latter  has  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  the  complicated  wooden 
framework  for  the  cupola  and  the  lantern  which 
is  to  crown  it  has  been  raised.  To  the  top  of 
the  lantern  the  church  will  have  a height  of 
260  ft.  The  cupola  will  be  covered  with 
copper,  and  when  this  is  done  tlie  facing 
of  the  brickwork  of  the  edifice  with  inarble, 
or,  rather,  a marble  - like  stone,  will  be 
begun,  tbe  work  being  effected  from  the  top 
downwards.  This  stone  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  old  church,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  about  150  years  ago;  bnt  some  is  also 
now  being  obtained  at  the  Faxe  quarries,  on  the 
island  of  Gothland,  in  the  Baltic.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  exterior  work  will  occupy 
about  two  years,  and  when  that  is  finished  the 
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interior,  which  is  to  be  highly  decorated,  will 
be  taken  in  hand,  this  work  being  estimated  to 
take  about  a similar  time. 

The  North  London  Colosseum  and 
Amphitheatre. — The  above  is  tbe  designation 
of  a spacious  building  which  has  just  been 
erected  in  Rosebery  - street,  Dalston,  close  to 
Dalston  Junction  railway  station.  The  building 
has  been  erected  by  the  Equestrian  and  Public 
Buildings  Company,  and  is  now  so  nearly  com- 
pleted that  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
its  formal  opening  on  tbe  16th  iost.  The  build- 
ing has  a frontage  to  Rosebery  • street  of 
108  ft.,  and  is  70  ft.  in  height  to  tbe  apex  of 
the  central  pediment-  It  is  faced  with  white 
Suffolk  brick  and  metallic  red  stone  dressings, 
prominent  features  in  this  part  of  the  materials 
of  tbe  elevation  being  a series  of  circular 
panels  carried  across  the  upper  portion  of 
tbe  frontage,  containing  carved  and  moulded 
beads  of  horses  and  elephants.  In  this 
frontage  there  are  five  entrances  to  the 
stalls,  private  boxes,  pit,  and  promenade 
portions  of  the  auditorium.  Internally  the 
building  occupies  an  area  of  about  8,000  super- 
ficial feet.  The  ring  in  the  centre  of  the 
interior  is  44  ft.  in  diameter.  Metallic  stone 
staircases  lead  to  the  promenades  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  the  fiooring  of  the  promenades 
being  fireproof  and  resting  on  iron  columns  and 
girders.  The  roof  is  of  iron.  The  building  has 
accommodation  for  an  audience  of  between 
4,000  and  5,000  persons,  the  gallery,  to  which 
there  are  entrances  on  tbe  north  and  south 
sides,  having  seating-room  for  1,800.  On  the 
south  side,  immediately  connected  with  the 
ring,  a separate  building  contains  stabling 
accommodation  for  a large  number  of  horses. 
The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Brandrcth, 
and  tbe  contractors  are  Messrs.  Wilkes  & Co. 
Mr.  Henry  Abrahams  is  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Cook  is  the  foreman. 

Railway  Feeder  Lines.— An  interesting 
experiment  is  about  being  tried  in  the  Western 
Presidency  of  India  by  the  construction  of  the 
first  of  a series  of  feeder  lines  to  the  main 
trunk  lines  of  railway,  in  the  form  of  narrow- 
gauge  tramways.  Tbe  initiative  in  this  matter 
is  taken  by  the  “Indian  Rail  Feeder  Lines 
Company”  (Limited),  whose  operations^ will 
be  for  the  present  directed  to  connecting  Nasik 
city  with  the  G.  I.  P.  Railway,— a distance  of 
five  miles,— by  a 2 ft.  6 in.  gauge  tramway. 
The  programme  is  elastic,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  tbe  existence  of  scope  for  such  enter- 
prises as  those  contemplated  in  the  country. 
They  have  been  already  tried  in  Bengal,  and 
the  result  there  has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
A like  movement  is  also  occupying  prominent 
attention  in  tbe  Madras  Presidency,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  spread  all 
over  the  country,  whether  through  the  agency 
of  provincial  or  local  guarantees  or  purely 
private  capital.  The  advantages  to  the  country 
politically  and  financially  from  such  under- 
takings, in  stimulating  and  developing  pro- 
duction, cannot  be  over-estimated;  and  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  they  are  entitled  to 
receive  the  cordial  support  of  Government.- 
Indian  Engineer. 

Melbourne  Waterworks. — Melbourne  has 
for  some  time  past  been  busily  engaged  in 
construction  of  new  and  extensive  waterworM 
the  first  section  of  which  was  completed  anT 
opened  about  a month  since.  Tbe  chief  object 
of  the  project  is  to  convey  the  waters  of  the 
river  Watts  direct  to  Melbonme  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct.  This  important  work  will  occupy 
several  years  to  accomplish,  and  will,  it  is 
calculated,  cost  half  a million  sterling.  The 
cost  of  the  first  portion  of  the  work,  in 
which  more  than  nine  miles  of  tunnelHug  and 
channelling  are  undertaken,  is  78,340?.  The 
length  of  the  channel  when  finished  will  be  a 
little  over  thirty-eight  miles. 

Russian  Academy  of  Arts  in  Rome.— 
The  Russian  Government  have  decided  to 
found  a branch  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy 
of  Arts  in  Rome,  for  tbe  use  and  residence  ot 
Russian  art  students  provided  with  Govern- 
ment grants  for  studying  in  the  Italian  copi'al. 
For  this  purpose  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  hat 
placed  a palace  belonging  to  it  at  4 ia  de 
Palacchi  at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy,  bni 
this  building,  Palazzo  Patrizi,  having  beenfounc 
unsuitable  os  an  art  gallery,  it  has  been  sold  loi 
a sum  of  20,000?.,  wherewith  a site  has  bcei 
purchased  in  the  splendid  neighbourhood  be 
hind  Porta  Via,  where  a fine  building  is  now  ii 
course  of  erection.  It  is  to  be  finished  in  lb' 
autumn  of  next  year. 
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Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 

On  Saturfay  afternoon  last  the  members  of  this 
Association  paid  a visit  to  the  new  Institute 
Buildings  and  ‘‘The  Oah”  half-timbered  house 
at  West  Bromwich.  On  arriving  at  West  Brom' 
•wich  the  party  were  met  by  Messrs.  Wood  & 
Kendrick,  architects  of  the  Institute,  who  con- 
ducted them  over  the  new  buildings,  which  were 
much  admired  both  for  their  general  design  and 
convenience  of  plan.  Mr.  Macaulay,  Secretary 
of  the  Institute,  had  kindly  granted  permission 
for  the  visit,  and  gave  much  useful  information 
as  to  the  classes  and  lectures  held  during  the 
session.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  old 
half-timbered  house  called  “ The  Oak,”  where, 
by  the  favour  of  its  present  owner,  inspection 
was  made  both  internally  and  externally  of  the 
rare  woodwork  and  carving.  This  old  mansion, 
though  much  out  of  repair,  still  remains  a fine 
example  of  sixteenth-century  work.  The  plan 
oonsists  of  porch,  hall,  three  sitting  - rooms, 
kitchen,  &c.,  and  bedrooms  over.  The  old  stair- 
case and  quaintly-carved  chimney-pieces  are  in 
a good  state  of  preservation.  The  house  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Turton  family  of  Alrewes, 
near  Lichfield,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  T.  Hamblett,  of  West  Bromwich.  A visit 
was  made  to  the  Town-hall  and  adjacent  build- 
ings, and  the  members  returned  to  Birmingham 
about  five  p.m. 

The  “Prince  of  Wales’s”  Theatre.— 

Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  has  just  obtained  special 
permission  from  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
ihrough  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  rename  Ms 
louse  in  Coventry-street,  Piccadilly,  the  Prince 
)f  Wales’s  Theatre.  This  was  the  title  origin- 
illy  intended  to  be  used  j but  the  licensing 
luthorities  held  that  it  was  bat  fair  to  the 
andlords  of  the  famous  old  building  in  Totten- 
lam-street  (which  was  condemned  by  the 
loard  of  Works  in  1882  as  unsafe),  that  a 
*rtain  time  should  be  allowed  them  to  rebuild 
l^efore  their  title  could  be  transferred  elsewhere, 
rhis  difficulty  being  now  removed,  the  Prince's 
• heatre  will,  on  and  after  next  licensing  day 
September  30th)-  be  known  as  “ The  Prince 
f Wales’s  Theatre.” 

Braiding  Land  at  Barking.— The  first 
ortion  of  the  Kennedy  Estate  at  Barking, 
overiug  an  area  of  about  thirty  acres,  was 
ffered  for  sale  on  Monday  evening  by  Messrs, 
iaker  & Sons  at  the  Bull  Hotel.  The  estate, 
rhich  is  intersected  by  the  London,  Tilbury, 
nd  Southend  Railway,  and  on  the  main  road  to 
lainham,  has  been  laid  out  for  the  erection  of 
bout  450  houses  and  shops,  ten  new  roads, 
ach  40  ft.  in  width,  having  been  formed  on 
le  estate.  The  number  of  sites  submitted  on 
[onday  was  ninety-onei  nearly  the  whole  of 
lem  having  frontages  of  18  ft.,  and  a depth  of 
Dout  100  ft.  There  was  a very  nnmerous 
stendauce  at  the  sale.  Mr.  Baker  pointed  out 
»e  eligibility  and  value  of  the  property  as 
tuated  so  near  London,  and  in  immediate 
i'oximity  to  several  extensive  manufactories, 
dverting  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  Barking, 
i stated  that  an  estate  closely  adjoining,  on 
•e  west  side,  had  all  been  sold,  and  was  now 
fVered  with  houses.  On  the  sale  commencing 
ere  was  a very  active  eomnetition  f 


ping  another  road  being  sold  for  16L  and  171. 
ph.  Other  shop  plots  facing  the  Barking  and 
'.inham  main  road,  and  having  frontages  of 
ft.  and  a depth  of  100  ft.,  were  sold  at  20Z. 
d 221.  each,  and  a comer  hotel  plot  having 
rontage  of  40  ft.  to  the  Barking  and  Rainham 
id,  with  a return  frontage  of  150  ft.,  realised 
)1.  The  whole  of  the  lots  were  sold,  and  the 
ctioneer  announced  that  there  would  be 
■ther  sale  of  another  portion  of  the  estate 
)at  three  weeks. 

Swedish  Timber  for  the  City  of  Paris. 

umay  seem  strange  that,  considering  the 
i»rmous  import  of  Swedish  timber  annually 
i ) Prance,  the  City  of  Paris  should  have  to  go 
the  wood  markets  of  Sweden  in  order  to 
ain  its  supply  of  wood  for  paving  streets, 
hs  is,  however,  the  case,  this  city  having 
;3ntly  invited  tenders  in  Sweden  for  the 
ply  of  70,000  metres  run  of  Swedish  pino 
! Is,  3 by  9,  3 by  8,  and  3 by  7,  from  2 to 
I &tres  in  length,  assortments  so-called  French 
; ds  (English  fourths).  A Government  engi- 
ir  has  been  sent  over  to  examine  the  wood 
I is  before  acceptance.  It  is  believed  that  the 
- will  be  far  less  than  if  purchased  in  Pi*ance, 
ingents^  being  dispensed  with,  but  the  price 
' spted  is  not  known. 


Architectural  Association.  — By  a com 
mnnication  from  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Association  we  learn  that  it  is  intended  that 
the  Architectural  Association’s  practical  class  of 
masonry,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
Harvey,  should  be  carried  on  “ on  the  same 
lines  as  the  classes  of  masonry  in  the  old  guilds 
of  stonemasons.  The  students  will  be  made  to 
construct  models  of  various  structures  at  the 
scale  of  about  one-eighth  real  size,  and  will 
execute  for  that  purpose  the  working  drawings 
as  well  as  cut  out  each  stone.  The  instruction 
will  be  mutual  as  is  still  usual  in  the  remaining 
guilds  of  stonemasons  abroad.  Every  student 
will  be  expected  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive 
instruction,  so  that  the  lessons  delivered  to  a 
few  by  the  director  of  the  class  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  all  those  who  wish  to  study  masonry. 
By  this  means  two  advantages  are  secured  j 
firstly,  a much  closer  supervision  can  be  given 
to  each  student  than  when  the  teacher  has  to 
deal  with  large  numbers  of  pupils ; secondly, 
each  student  has  an  opportunity  of  testing  hia 
own  knowledge  when  he  endeavours  to  teach 
others.  The  selection  of  tho  ten  members  of 
the  first  class  will  be  made  on  tho  principle  of 
their  seniority  in  architectural  practice,  as  being 
the  most  likely  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
given  and  to  be  able  to  teach  in  their  turn.  The 
others  will  join  the  subsidiary  classes,  which 
will  be  formed  as  soon  as  possible  under  the 
direction  of  the  members  of  the  first  class.” 


TIMBER  (coatinued). 

Battens,  all  kiiida 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in., 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba 

Hondoras,  Ac 

Anatralian  


£.  s.  d.  £,  s.  dp. 
4 0 0 12  0 0 


Tobasco  „ 

HoudursB  ,, 

Maple,  Bird's-eye .. 

Bnse,  Rio  

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo 

Porto  Eico  

Walnut,  Italian 


0 7 « 0 8 8 

0 6 0 0 7 0 

...foot  0 0 3 0 0 3| 

0 0 2}  0 0 3J 

0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 0 0^ 

0 0 4 0 0 

0 0 4i  0 0 6f 

0 0 6 0 0 8 

...ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 

..foot  0 0 7 0 0 11 

0 0 8 0 1 2 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


METALS. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £,  B.  d.  e.  s.  - 

Greenhoart,  B.G.  ton  6 10  0 7 0 

Teak,  E. I load  9 0 0 14  0 ' 

Sequoia,  U. 8 foot  cube  0 2 4 0 2' 

Ash,  Canada  load  3 0 0 4 10  i 

» 2 10  0 4 0 I 

..  3 10  0 4 10  ( 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac 1 10  0 4 0 I 

j » 2 10  0 4 10  ( 

Pine,  Canada  red  2 0 0 3 10  ( 

„ yellow 2 6 0 4 0 1 

Lath,  Dantsic  fathom  3 0 0 6 0 ( 

St.  Petersburg  4 0 0 6 10  ( 

Wainscot,  Riga log  2 16  0 4 0 ( 

„ Odessa,  crown  3 6 0 3 7 < 

Deals, Finland, 2ndandlat..,Btd.lO0  7 0 0 8 0 ( 

„ 4th  and  3rd  0 0 0 7 0 ( 

fjga  6 10  0 7 0 ( 

Bt.  Petersburg,  Ist  yellow  8 0 0 14  0 ( 

» ^nd  „ 7 0 0 8 0 ( 

white  7 0 0 10  0 C 

^odish  6 0 0 16  0 C 

White  Sea  7 0 0 17  10  C 

Canada  Pine,  Ist  17  0 0 30  0 C 

» 2nd 12  0 0 17  0 0 

M 3rd,  Ac  8 0 0 10  0 0 

„ Spruce  Ist 8 0 0 11  0 0 

„ 3rd  and  2nd  6 0 0 7 10  0 

New  Emnswick,  Ac 6 0 0 7 0 0 


Ibow— Pig,  in  Scotland 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

„ „ in  Wales  

,,  Btatfordahire,  London 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops  „ 

Nail-rods  ,,  

COPPBE — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Yellow  Mbixl lb, 

LBjLD — 

Pig,  Spanish  

Englisn,  common  brands 

Sheet,  English  

Bpbltxb— 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands  

Tis— 

Banca  ton 

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

ZlKC— 

English  sheet  ton 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nnt  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

„ brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lnbricating,  U.8 

„ Refined  

TCBPBNTim* — 

American,  in  casks... 


ton  0 0 0 


6 0 8 7 0 0 

6 10  0 8 10  0 

ton  43  0 0 43  10  O 

44  0 0 -44  10  0 

60  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

40  12  6 41  0 0 

.Ib,  0 0 0 0 0 0 


14  0 0 14  2 & 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 O 


18  0 0 18  6 0i 


...ton  21  0 0 21  6 O 

33  6 0 0 0 0 

26  10  0 25  15  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

23  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

22  0 0 0 0 0 

20  10  0 0 0 O 

18  0 0 19  0 0 

26  0 0 46  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 IS  0 0 


,..cwt.  16  6 

Tib — Stockholm barrel  0 15  0 

Archangel 0 10  6 


COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number, 

COUFETITIOKS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  reqoired. 

Premium. 

1 Desi^sto  be 
I debvered. 

Carlisle  Corporation  ... 

Nov.  20th 

t 

j-ii. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Snrveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Pag^ 

Broken  Granite 

Making-up  Road  

Aldershot  Local  Board 

W.  L.  Coulson 

October  4th 

xviii. 

Making-up  Roads,  Ac 

Alterations,  W.C.  District  Post-Office  

River  Wall,  Dumb  Dock,  Ac 

Thames  Ballast  and  Sand  

Tottenham  Local  Board 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works.., 
Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wka 

— De  Pape  

Official  .... 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do.; 

H.  H.  Bridgman 

do. 

October  11th 
October  12th 
do. 

October  13th 
October  14th 
do. 

October  16th 
October  18th 
October  19th 
October  26th 

ii. 

General  Repairs,  Oldbury  County  Court  

Broken  Blue  Guernsey  Granite 

New  Boiler  and  Repairs  to  Hot-Water  System 
Erection  of  House.  Worthinp 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Twickenham  Local  Brd. 
Kensington  Guardians 

ii. 

rviii. 

Reservoir,  and  other  Works  

Sewage  Works  Extension  

Waterworks.  Ac..  Burnbam 

Tottenham  Local  Board 
Maldon  U.  R,  8.  A.  ... 

— De  Pape  

TENDERS. 

BATH.— For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings.  Button 
Montis,  Bath.  Mr.  George  B.  Jewell,  architect, 
Yeovil 

Clark  A Son  £2,664  10  0 

PiWfrd 1^009  0 0 

Poole) 1^860  0 0 

Andrews,  Sherborne  (accepted) 1,570  0 o 


BATSWATER.— For  building  hall  at  the  side  of  th© 
Swau  public-house,  Bayswater-road.  Mr.  F,  Dovey, 
architect 


White  (accepted)  
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BEADING  (I.W.)— For  infant  schoolroom,  Ac.,  the 
Mall,  Bradine,  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  Brading  School 
Hoard.  Mr.  Jas.  Newman,  architect :— 

PLUMSTEAD.— For  the  erection  of  nine  small  houses. 
Mr.  H.  Whiteman  Rising,  architect : — 

Concrete 

Dressings. 

E.  M.  Daish 863  7 0 

R.  Griffin  . 832  17  3 

Gee.  Hayles 793  10  0 

Jas.  Ball...,  787  0 0 

Alex.  Newnham  770  0 0 

Drake  4 Co.  (concrete  builders)  ■ azoi  lo  » 

Lonergan  Brothers,  Plumstead  ..  £3,700  

J.T.  Chappell  3,495  — 

Robt.  Rayner 3,483  416  0 0 

Harris  A Wari’op 3,173  3,3  0 0 

O.Cr..k. r. 3,120  232  10  0 

Jas.  Hayden 740  0 0 

John  Mender  (accepted)  674  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale 3,083  269  0 0 

J.  Holloway 3,029  211  0 0 

CAMBRIDGE.— For  additional  cattle-pens,  flooring, 
*nd  fencing  at  the  Cattle  Market,  for  the  Cambridge 
Corporation.  Mr.  Frank  Waters,  F.8.I.,  architect, 
fiidnev-street.  Cambridge.  Quantities  by  the  architect':— 

G.  E.  MiUs  . £1,047  0 0 

M.  Yarrow ..  984  0 0 

SANDOWN  (I.W.).— For  St.  John’s  parish  room, 
Sandown.  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Jas.  Newman,  architect 

Alfred  Young  £806  0 0 

Wm.  Jolliffe....  S n 

Fred.  Edmett  . ???  2 2 

Jas.  Hayden  (accepted)  8^  9 0 

Rojall  Bros,  (accepted) 946  3 0 

[All  of  Cambridge.] 

CHELSEA.  — For  mansions.  Pont-street,  Cadogan- 
square.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect,  Moorgate-street. 
Onantities  bv  Messrs.  Evans  A Deacon.  Adalaide-street : — 

SPECIAZ  NOTICE.— lAeia  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  dehvered 
at  OUT  office,  46,  Calherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Eour  p.tn,  on  THUE8DAY8. 

LoDgmire  & Barge  

T.  Boyce  

J.  & J.  Greenwood  

Ferry  & Co 

£.  Toms  

W.  Oldrey  

Foster  i Dictsee  (accepted)  .. 


£13,4C0 

13,154 

13,132 

13,837 

12,738 

12,377 

12,324 


0 0 


CBAJIFOED  (Middlesex).— For  a villa  residence  at 
Cranford  near  Hounslow,  for  Mr.  John  Croison,  Messrs. 
Brown  & Marsland,  architects  : — 

Daniels  £860  0 0 

Haynes  821  0 0 

Jameson 798  0 0 

Kearley  776  0 0 

Oibson 774  0 0 

- - 767  0 0 


CHOTDOH.— For  first  portion  [of  new  shop  and  pre- 
mises, Wellesley.road,  for  Messrs.  Lovibond,  brewers,  4c. 
Mr  Robert  Ridge,  architect,  Katbarine-street,  Croydon 

Bryan £289  0 0 

Smith  4 Sons  230  0 0 

Pearce  . ..  214  0 0 

Wyatt 206  0 0 

Smith  & Bulled  ' 199  0 0 

Pearson 196  19  9 

Goulder  4 Glasscock 195  0 0 

Page  183  9 0 

Tito 180  0 0 


An  Edition  of  “ The  Builder”  printed  on 
thin  paper,  for  foreign  circulation,  is 
every  week. 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

Segititred  Telegraphic  Addreee,''TH^  Bvildbb,  LoiroOB.’' 


lu  G D.— F.  T.  W.  O.  Idrawings  received).— V.  3-— C.  R,— 

J R M.—"  Brighton ’(we  do  not  pubUeh  tenders  without  amonnU). 

— 0.  4 R.— J,  Br(MS.  received).— M.  4 T.-J.  W..  Handwrth  (itU 
no  uee  iskiug  what  would  he  the  coat  of  a church  toeeat  200,  iiecause 
it  all  dependaou  whntaortof  building  you  want.  Tou  might  spend 

anything  from  2.0001.  to  20,000t-  ou  it). 

All  statemenU  of  facts,  lute  of  tenders.  4o.,  must  be  accompmied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaarily  for  pubUca- 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving 


-The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  contee,  with  the  authors. 

fTe  eonnot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicatiom. 

Letters  or  commnnications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  (or  other  Jonmals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  mattera  shonld 
be  addressed  to  THK  EDITOR ; aU  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  shooid 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  • 


>t  to  the  Editor. 


HIGHBURY.— For  the  construction  of  new  roads  and 
eewers  on  the  Highbnry-place  Estate,  for  the  Executors  of 
the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Robinson.  Mr.  C.  J.  Bentley, 
surveyor  : — 

j'.  Mowlem  4 Co.,  Westminster. 

Carter,  Aneriey  

G.  Neal,  Wandsworth 

C.  Taylor,  Holloway  

W.  Harris,  Camberwell 

J.  Hare,  Clapham  


£1,418  0 
..  1,364  19 
..  1,333  0 
..  1,236  0 
..  1,216  0 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Eegutered  Telegraphic  Addreee,  BuILDBB,  Lowdob.’' 

CHARGES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  warehouses  and  offices 
on  a site  adjoining  Clifford's  Inn,  Fetter-lane,  for  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  Rivington,  & Marston. 
Mr.  W.  Beckham  Witherington,  F.H.I.B.A.,  architect, 
Mark-lvne : — 

Stanley  Bird  £10,027  0 0 

C.  F.  Kearley 9,970  0 0 

Grover  & Sons 9,923  0 0 

W.  Shepherd  9,854  0 0 

Braes  & Sons  9,763  0 0 

Kirk  4 Randall  9,740  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 9,700  0 0 

Priestley  9,679  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 9,463  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  9,467L} 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADV^ERTISBMENTB. 

Six  line*  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  J*’  J?’ 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words  Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertlsemente.  also  for  special  Adyet- 
tiaeroente  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Soles  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  TH IRTY  words)  or  under 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  shonld  Im 
•emitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Utter  er  by  Money  Order,  payable 
#t  the  Poet-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  4d,  Calherlne-street,  W.C. 
Advertlsemente  for  the  current  week’s  issue  must  reach  the  Office 

befine  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  ou  THURSDAY.  

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 4c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisemeuts.  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  Iho  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  repairs  at  No.  144, 
Earley-slreet.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect.  Old  Broad- 
street 

Shoolbred  4 Co.  £509  0 0 

Temall  & Griffiths 6X7  0 0 

Geo.  Foxley,  King-street 495  0 0 


OT>-prT4T,— ALTBRATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
OFJjiL/lAU.  jienTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
“ mult  reach  the  Office  before  TEH  o'clock 


Colonial  and  Foreign  Postage. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 
Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [.Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOE  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 
of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin- 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Free  Stono  For  prices,  &o.,  ad* 
dress  B.  & J.  STAPLE, 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stone 

blue  liab  limb  1“:,  “rnC. 

(Ground  or  Lump) , Ilminster.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalts  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  B.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
fioors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt, 


DAY  morning*. 


PERSONS  Advertiring  In  "The  Builder."  may  have  RtfiUtaddTUt^ 
to  the  QJHee.  46,  Catherlne-etreet.  Cevent  Garden,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Lettere  will  be  forwarded  if  ad^^M 
envelope*  are  sent,  together  with  euffii  ' *' 

cover  the  poetage. 


t Bteonpe  t 


LONDON.— For  new  bar  fittings  and  sandry  alterationa 
at  the  Y’heatsheaf,  Goldhawk-road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  for 
Mr.  Lavers : — 

Schlster £133  0 0 

uterer’e  TUorfc. 


Helling  68 

[No  competition. J 


8 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••THE  BUILDER"  i«  eupplled  cmicTfrom  the  Office  to  retldente 
a any  i«rt  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  I9e.  per  — — 


To  aU  parte  u(  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  36i  Der  annum.  To  India.  China,  Ceylon.  4c.  SO*,  per 
annum.’  Bemlttancee  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIEB. 
Publiiher.  No,  48,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 


Labour  and  Time  Saved ! 

New  SAW.  PATENTED  1885. 

Saves  its  cost  every  year.  Great  economiser  of  strength. 
Circular  two  stamps.  May  be  seen  at  Britannia  Company  a 
London  Showroom,  99.  FENCHURCH-8TREET.  All 
correspondence  to  Britannia  Works,  COLCHESTER. 
Every  woodworker  shonld  see  this. 


[Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manulacturere  ol 


/^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVER,  SCREW,  4 BARREL  BOLTS, 


Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STO^ 
and  IMPROVBU  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  DeecriptlW 

13}  36a,  borough  road, 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  8.B. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

IRON  CISTERNS.— 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE 

Particulars  on  application. 


LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 


STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

Chief  Office : 360,  CUSTOM  ROAD,  LONDON, 


VoL.  LI.  No.  22:^. 


Satuadat,  October  , dS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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The  Government  and  the  Thames. 

interference  of  the 
Home  Secretary  in 
defence  of  the  river 
Thames,  referred  to 
in  a “ Note”  in  the 
Builder  for  Sep- 
tember 25  (ji.  441), 
if  it  be  anything 
more  than  a hr^dum 
fulrnen,  must  ini- 
tiate a new  phase  in 
sanitary  procedure.  We  can  see  no  reason  to 
<ioubt  that  a Secretary  of  State  new  to  his 
-department,  and  worthily  desirous  to  signalise 
his  tenure  of  office  by  valuable  administrative 
reforms,  ha.g  carefully  weighed  his  own  power, 
before  proceeding  to  give  a hint  which  would 
be  ridiculous  if  it  did  not  convey  a covert 
menace  to  such  a body  as  the  Metropolitan 
Hoard  of  Works.  It  has  been  considered  to 
be  a principle  of  English  law  that  there  is  no 
wrong  without  a remedy.  But  in  the  case  of 
such  a wrong  as  may  be  committed  by  a 
bungled  Act  of  Parliament  the  remedy  is 
somewhat  hard  to  find.  It  is  generally  held 
to  consist  in  the  enactment  of  an  amended 
measure.  And  this  involves  cost,  anxiety,  and 
-responsibility  which  few  persons  are  willing 
to  encounter.  But  it  is,  or  at  all  events  it 
used  to  be,  true  that  there  are  certain  oc- 
casions on  which  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  he 
cannot  overrule  an  ill-drawn  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  such  means  at  his  command  as  will 
i come,  if  judiciously  and  firmly  used,  to  pretty 
I much  the  same  thing.  That  this  is  the  case 
I with  reference  to  the  pollution  of  the  Thames 
I there  are  many  persons  who  have  long  been  of 
opinion.  And  if  the  Home  Secretary  takes 
; this  view,  and  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 

. we  may  be  within  a measurable  distance  of 
the  remedy  for  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
I -sanitary  scandals  of  the  day. 

If  we  clear  the  ground,  it  will  become 
1 apparent  to  what  small  proportion  doubt  on 
the  subject  will  be  reduced.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  now 
I pour  daily  into  the  Thames  the  raw  sewage  of 
• some  four  millions  of  human  beings.  It  is 
I well  known  that,  by  the  general  consent  of 
medical  men,  great  danger  is  thus  incurred ; as 
: the  sewage  due  to  each  unit  of  a population,  if 
uudefecated,  is  enough  to  poison  the  water 
1 supply  required  for  fifty  individuals.  It  is 
I known  that  Parliament  has  decided  that  direct 

I pollution  of  our  rivers  shall  be  prohibited 

II  under  severe  penalties,  and  that  it  is  only  due 
I to  a misunderstanding  at  the  time  when  their 
‘ powers  were  granted  that  the  Metropolitan 
( Board  of  Works  have  contracted  themselves, 

or,  so  to  speak,  legislated  themselves,  out  of 


the  wholesome  control  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Act. 

The  Home  Office  acknowledges  that^  at  all 
events,  to  a certain  extent,  it  is  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Nor  can  any  case 
be  imagined  in  which  it  is  more  desirable  that 
the  powers  of  the  Department  should  be 
exercised  to  their  Littermost  legal  limit  than 
one  in  which  the  whole  principle  of  modern 
legislation  is  set  at  defiance  by  a body  so  con- 
siderable as  to  be  able  to  act  as  if  it  were  above 
the  law,  ox  as  if  it  relied  on  one  or  two  legal 
phrases  to  enable  it  to  despise  the  object  and 
spirit  of  duties  imposed  for  a definite  and 
well-understood  object. 

The  great  powers  conferred  in  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Act  of  1855  (see  section  135) 
were  so  granted  in  order  “to  prevent  the 
sewage  of  the  metropolis  from  passing  into  the 
Thames  in  or  near  the  metropolis.”  The  same 
condition  is  re-stated  in  the  Amendment  Act 
of  1858.  The  word  “ near  ” is  not  defined  as 
to  its  meaning.  It  cannot  be  rationally  denied 
that  its  interpretation  must  be  afi'ected  by 
numeric  data.  A discharge  from  a small 
sewer  may,  without  danger,  be  allowed  at  a 
much  shorter  measured  distance  from  a spot 
which  has  to  be  kept  pure  than  one  from  a 
much  larger  sewer.  In  the  case  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  sewage  of  a vast  province, 
therefore,  the  minimum  distance  called  “near  ” 
must  be  such  as  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  prevent  the  foul 
matter  from  coming  up  with  the  tide  into  the 
limits  of  the  inhabited,  banks  of  the  river.  It 
is  important  to  look  at  the  real  force  of  the 
words  employed  ; and  that  for  this  reason. 
The  action  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  utterly  indefensible  in  principle;  for, 
if  otherwise,  all  our  sanitary  legislation  for  the 
last  eighteen  years  has  been  so  much  idle  and 
costly  worry.  If  defensible  at  all,  it  is  so  on 
what  a plain  man  who  is  no  lawyer  can  only 
term  a legal  quibble.  The  fact  is  undeniable 
that  the  Thames  through  London  is  heavily 
laden  with  London  sewage.  No  impartial 
witness  questions  that.  But  the  Board  are 
bound  “ to  prevent  the  sewage  of  the  metro- 
polis passing  into  the  Thames  within  the 
metropolis.”  This,  as  matter  of  fact,  they 
palpably  fail  to  do.  But  try  to  bring  the 
matter  home,  and  they  reply,  “Oh  ! no  ; we 
pass  it  into  the  Thames  below  the  metropolis, 
and  our  Act  of  Parliament  says  nothing  about 
the  eflect  of  the  flow  of  the  tide.”  Quibble  it 
is,  no  doubt,  but  it  may  perhaps  give  trouble. 
Then  comes  the  reply,  “ There  is  no  doubt  of 
what  the  Legislature  intended,  viz.,  that  the 
Thames  should  be  kept  pure  through  London. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  not  efi’ected. 
The  discharge  is  so  ‘near  ’ to  the  metropolis  as 
to  poison  the  metropolitan  water.  The  Board 


has  not,  therefore,  discharged  the  function  for 
which  it  was  created.”  And  it  is,  we  humbly 
venture  to  think,  within  the  powers  of  the 
Home  Secretary  to  put  a stop  to  an  abuse  of 
powers  so  manifestly  in  contradiction  at  once 
to  the  expressed  mind  of  Parliament,  and  to 
the  definite  language  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act. 

When  to  these  broad,  plain,  common-sense 
considerations  is  added  a little  information  as 
to  what  the  Board  are  actually  doing  in  the 
way  of  diminishing  the  gigantic  nuisance  they 
cause,  the  case  is  only  so  much  the  stronger. 
In  the  year  1885  they  spent  the  sum  of 
48,400?.  in  “ sewage  experiments  and  deodor- 
ising at  outfalls.”  Out  of  a daily  flow  of 
160  million  gallons  they  are  partially  treating 
9 million  gallons.  This  small  portion  they  treat, 
their  report  informs  us,  with  3‘7  grains  of  lime 
and  1 grain  of  copperas,  per  gallon.  But  when, 
in  1884,  Messrs.  Mansergh  and  Melliss  pro- 
posed to  treat  the  sewage  of  the  lower  Thames 
valley  at  Mortlake  with  4i  grains  of  lime, 

1 of  copperas,  and  5 of  alum,  the  chemist 
consulted  by  the  Board  stated  that  the  effluent 
would  be  substantially  unaltered  by  the 
process  ; and  that  on  the  river  at  the  point  of 
discharge  a very  serious  nuisance  would  arise. 
And  this  provision  was  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  sewage  of  Hertford,  which  in  the  year 
1867  was  treated  with  3’5  grains  of  lime  and 
0’25  grains  of  chloride  of  lime  per  gallon, 
gave  so  bad  a result  that  Captain  Flower 
reported  in  1876  : — “ The  effluent,  though 
clear,  was  not  pure,  and  the  adjoining  town  of 
Ware,  lower  down  the  stream,  was  constantly 
complaining  of  the  nuisance  caused  by 
secondary  decomposition  which  is  invariably 
set  up  by  the  lime  effluent.” 

Is  it  possible  to  state  a case  more  impera- 
tively demanding  the  interference  of  the 
administration?  For  the  danger  and  injury 
inflicted  on  the  Thames  we  need  only  recall 
the  testimony  of  Lord  Bramwell,  that  “ it  was 
in  such  a state  as  to  be  a disgrace  and  a scandal 
to  the  metropolis  and  to  civilisation.”  “ The 
Thames,”  reported  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  an 
inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  “ in 
its  present  condition  can  now  only  be  com- 
pared to  a huge  sewage-tank,  which  for  now 
many  months  has  not  been  cleaned  out.” 

It  may,  of  course,  be  the  case  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Matthews  may  content  himself  with 
making  the  same  inefficient  representations, 
with  the  same  absolutely  null  result,  as  were 
made  by  his  predecessor  in  1884.  (See  Par- 
liamentary Return,  No.  323,  1884.)  But  we 
hope  better  things.  We  hesitate  to  believe 
that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  a new  Secretary  of 
State,  who  has  already  distinguished  himself 
in  Parliament,  should  be  to  attract  attention 
to  the  absolute  inefficiency  of  tbe  office  over 
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wliich  he  presides.  If,  under  the  conditions 
referred  to  above,  the  Home  Secretary  has  the 
power  to  protect  the  public  health,  we  will  not 
allow  ourselves  to  doubt  that  he  will  do  so.  If 
he  has  not,  it  is  of  little  use  to  waste  paper 
and  ink  in  a correspondence  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  contempt  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  as  on  the  former  occasion.  If 
Government  has  the  power  to  prevent  the 
Thames  from  being  made  the  channel  of  cor- 
niption  and  the  source  of  pestilence,  the  country 
will  expect  it  to  use  it.  If  it  has  not,  it  will 
be  expected  to  come  to  Parliament  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 


THE  IMPERIAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE. 

HE  proposal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  institute  an  Imperial  Colonial 
Institute,  in  commemoration  of 
next  year’s  jubilee,  is  one  which 
will  require  much  anxious  thought  and 
deliberation,  if  it  is  to  become  the  imperial 
success  that  we  have  a right  to  expect  in  such 
an  undertaking.  The  intention  is  unmis- 
takably good ; no  time  could  possibly  be 
more  propitious,  nor  could  any  project  be 
launched  on  a more  favourable  tide  and  with 
a greater  consensus  of  public  opinion.  Never- 
theless, there  are  some  formidable  difficulties 
in  the  way,  the  two  principal  being  the  form 
that  the  proposed  Institute  is  to  assume,  and 
its  organisation  and  management ; and  on  both 
points  its  progress  will  be  keenly  watched  by 
a critical  public,  which  is  at  length  awaking  to 
the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  trifle 
with  matters  of  international  importance. 
There  are  sure  to  be  many  parties  to  the  dis- 
cussion, varying  in  their  ideas  according  to  the 
motives,  tastes,  and  knowledge  of  those  who 
join  in  it ; though  most  persons  will  agree 
that  the  new  Institute  should  not  be  on  the 
lines  of,  or  in  any  way  associated  with.  South 
Kensington,  which  has  enough,  and  more  than 
enough  upon  its  hands  already.  Exhibitions 
and  bazaars  are  all  very  well  in  moderation 
and  in  their  proper  place,  but  it  is  not  upon 
such  examples  that  a truly  Imperial  establish- 
ment should  be  framed. 

Our  idea  is,  that  it  should  be  a representative 
house  in  this  country,  dedicated  entirely  to 
colonists  and  colonial  interests, — a place 
where  intercolonial  questions  should  be  perio- 
dically ventilated  and  discussed,  and  especially 
those  which  arise  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  children  over  the  seas, — a place  where 
the  most  comprehensive  library  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  should  be  open  to  all  those 
desirous  of  gaming  colonial  information, — a 
place  where  the  national  products  and  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  every  British  colony  should  be 
thoroughly  and  completely  illustrated,  Many 
minor  adjuncts  can  be  suggested  in  detail,  such 
as  lecture-rooms,  emigration  offices,  &c.,  but 
the  objects  above  suggested  should  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  whole  should  rest. 
As  to  situation,  nothing  could  be  better  than 
one  on  the  Embankment,  accessible  alike  to 
the  City,  Westminster,  and  the  West  End.  A 
continual  drawback  to  the  utility  of  South 
Kensington  is  its  out-of-the-way  locality,  and 
this  mistake  must  not  be  perpetuated.  The 
organisation  and  management  are  somewhat 
delicate  questions,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  different  colonies  have  to  be  represented, 
and,  consequently,  so  many  susceptibilities  to 
be  attended  to  ; but  these  could  best  be 
arranged  by  the  appointment  of  a Grand 
Council,  and  a much  smaller  working  com- 
mittee. The  former  should  consist,  on  the 
colonial  side,  of  one  representative  from  each 
colony,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  very  small  ones, 
of  one  representing  a group  ; and,  on  this  side, 
an  equal  number  of  prominent  men  in  this 
country,  though  among  them  may  be  included 
colonists  who  have  returned  to  reside  in 
England.  From  this  body  it  would  not  be  a ' 
matter  of  difficulty  to  select  the  working  com- 
mittee by  ballot,  although  it  would  probably 
be  at  this  stage  that  susceptibilities  would 
come  into  play,  and  great  discretion  would 
have  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  any  appearance 
of  the  smaller  colonies  being  over-ridden  by 
the  larger  ones.  The  appointment  of  a director 


or  manager  of  the  Institute  would  be  a matter 
of  the  greatest  importance,  for  although  the 
working  committee  would  naturally  be  para- 
mount in  general  matters,  a large  field  of  action 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  director,  and 
much  of  the  future  utility  and  popularity  would 
lie  in  his  hands.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that 
an  exhibition  manager,  however  successful  in  his 
department,  would  not  be  the  proper  man  here, 
for  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  members  of 
that  profession  to  say  that  the  mere  artistic 
displaying  of  wares,  and  the  catering  for  the 
public  amusement,  are  scarcely  the  qualifi- 
cations that  would  be  required  for  an  insti- 
tution that  may  be  said  to  be  of  national 
dignity.  Moreover,  the  commercial  and  per- 
sonal influences  to  which  exhibitions  are  con- 
stantly liable,  as  witness  the  recent  com- 
plaint of  the  Australian  wine-growers  against 
the  tactics  pursued  at  the  “ Colinderies,”  would 
at  once  be  the  signal  for  universal  uproar,  and 
eflectively  check  all  possibility  of  future 
growth.  Far  greater  interests  than  trade  and 
barter  should  constitute  the  raison  d’etre  of 
the  Imperial  Institute,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  opportunity  that  we  now  have 
of  permanently  cementing  the  union  of  our 
colonies  with  us  and  with  each  other,  should 
be  the  care  and  anxiety  that  no  backstairs  in- 
fluence should  be  allowed  to  mar  the  prospect. 


THE  ROMAN  REMAINS  AT  BATH. 

HS  our  readers  may  already  have 
gathered  from  remarks  and  corre- 
spondence in  our  columns,  there  is 
an  antiquarian  skirmish  going  on 
just  now  in  Bath  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
obscuration  of  the  remains  of  the  Roman  bath 
there  by  the  buildings  which  are  in  progress 
for  the  extension  of  the  modern  baths.  As 
noted  in  our  columns  two  or  three  weeks 
since,  the  City  Architect  and  the  party 
who  are  on  his  side  in  the  Corporation 
(a  majority  of  the  Town  Council,  as  we 
gather)  called  in  Mr.  Penrose  as  a profes- 
sional referee,  and  he,  regarding  the  matter 
with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
modern  baths  as  detailed  to  him,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  all  due  regard  was  being  paid  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Roman  remains,  and 
to  leaving  them  visible  for  inspection,  as  far 
as  was  reasonably  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  building,  and  the  needs  of 
the  present  day.  We  expressed  at  the  time 
full  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Penrose, 
as  one  who  was  at  once  a learned  archmologist 
and  a practical  architect,  and  who  might  be 
trusted  to  see  and  consider  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

The  conservative  or  antiquarian  party  in  the 
town,  however  (some  of  whom,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  seem  a good  deal  at  sea 
about  Mr.  Penrose’s  qualifications),  are  not 
satisfied,  and  urge  that  Mr.  Penrose  had  only 
a one-sided  statement  of  the  case  laid  before 
him, — a conclusion  which  is  not  improbably 
true  to  some  extent.  The  “ conservatives  ” 
invite  our  support  to  their  views,  and  though 
we  decline  altogether  to  play  the  role  of 
advocate  for  one  or  the  other  side,  we  have 
been  at  some  trouble  to  ascertain,  from  a per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  new  work,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  remains  over  which  it  is  being 
built,  and  from  comparing  the  statements  of 
some  of  those  interested  on  either  side  of  the 
question,  how  far  the  contentions  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  present  operations  are  right  and 
reasonable. 

There  is  obviously  some  amount  of  personal 
feeling  mLxed  up  in  the  matter,  which  must,  of 
course,  be  discounted.  One  of  the  most  active 
partisans  on  the  antiquarian  side  was  some 
time  ago,  as  noted  in  our  columns,  working  as 
contractor  on  the  site  under  the  City  Architect, 
and  has  ceased  to  do  so  now,  for  reasons  we  did 
not  inquire  into.  On  the  other  hand,  the  letter 
of  our  correspondent  “Bathoniensis”  last  week, 
attacking  our  former  correspondent  as  “ a Mr. 
Mann,”  and  imputing  want  of  veracity  to  him, 
is  obviously  (even  after  we  had  benevolently 
deleted  from  his  letter  a phrase  which  might 
have  been  regarded  as  “actionable”)  inspired 
by  pretty  strong  animus  of  some  kind.  Our 
own  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Mann  has  somewhat 
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exaggerated  both  the  amount  of  detailed  interest 
in  the  portion  of  the  remains  alluded  to,  and  the 
extent  of  indifference  to  them  which  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  Town  Council  and  their  archi- 
tect ; but  we  have  seen  ample  evidence,  from 
Mr.  Mann’s  notes  and  sketches,  that  he  has 
‘ taken  a great  deal  of  intelligent  interest  in  the 
remains,  and  made  very  good  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, when  working  on  the  site,  to  study 
and  become  acquainted  with  what  was  there. 

The  case  in  dispute  is  briefly  this  : the 
large  swimming  bath,  the  architectural  remains 
of  which  are  of  great  interest  and  in  good 
preservation  so  far  as  they  go,  is  not  to  he 
touched  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  house  at  present  standing  over  and  obscur- 
ing part  of  it  will  shortly  be  removed. 

Extending  from  this,  however,  are  the  portions 
more  recently  discovered  ; the  smaller  circular 
bath  nearly  always  found  in  the  Roman  system 
of  baths,  and  beyond  this  the  calidarium,  with 
some  remains  of  the  hypocaust,  and  further 
on  an  apsidal  recess,  at  present  shut  in  by 
walls,  which,  if  it  exists  as  shown  on  Mr. 
Mann’s  plan,  was  obviously  the  hconicum. 
Mr.  Mann  tells  us  he  has  measured  this  at  the 
time  he  was  working  on  the  site,  and  his 
statement  is  more  or  less  confirmed  by  memo- 
randa and  drawings  by  Mr.  Irvine,  the  present 
clerk  of  works  at  Peterborough  Cathedral,  a 
most  accurate  and  trustworthy  observer.  Over 
these  portions  of  the  remains  the  new 
buildings  are  being  extended,  and  this  is 
obviously  the  most  convenient  direction 
for  their  extension  in  connexion  with  the 
existing  portions.  The  new  building  is  to  be 
vaulted  over  the  circular  bath,  leaving  the 
latter  untouched  ; but  the  walls  of  the  new 
work  have  been  carried  right  through  the 
other  portions,  which  are  to  be  utilised  for 
some  additional  baths  in  the  basement,  with  a 
staircase  to  give  access  to  them,  only  building 
the  new  work  so  as  to  leave  it  possible  fov 
explorers  to  get  round  and  in  and  out  of  it  and 
study  what  remains  still  exist  of  the  calidarium 
and  its  accessories. 

Encumbered  as  the  site  is  at  present  with 
building  debris,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  exactly 
how  much  detail  there  is  left  of  the  hypocaust^ 
but  Mr.  Irvine’s  evidence,  in  which  we  have 
great  confidence,  goes  to  show  that  at  the  time 
this  portion  was  uncovered  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  enough  left  to  show  the  construction  of 
the  floor  very  completely.  Undoubtedly  the 
remains  at  this  part,  however,  are  in  a much 
rougher  and  more  dilapidated  state  than  those 
of  the  large  bath,  and  we  can  understand  that 
it  may  appear  to  many  that  the  interests  of 
archfeology  have  been  sufficiently  consulted  by 
constructing  the  new  work  so  as  to  permit 
of  access  to  the  old.  This  appears  to 
have  been  Mr.  Penrose’s  view.  But  it 
appears  to  us  that  he  and  those  concer  ned 
in  carrying  out  the  new  building  have  not 
sufficiently  considered  the  great  interest  there 
would  be  in  keeping  the  plan  at  least,  if  it  be 
little  more,  of  the  Roman  bath  system  unen- 
cumbered by  new  building,  so  that  its  general 
disposition  could  be  seen  and  understood  by 
ordinary  visitors.  Few  people  can  understand 
and  take  in  such  a plan  when  they  have  ta 
piece  it  together  from  bits  seen  here  and  there 
in  the  middle  of  modem  work.  If  the  Corpo- 
ration or  the  Baths  Committee,  or  whoever  is 
responsible  for  the  new  building,  would  con- 
sent to  forego  the  two  or  three  baths  to  be 
gained  in  the  basement,  to  remove  the  walls 
which  have  been  partially  buUt,  and  to  arch 
over  the  rest  of  the  old  remains,  so  as  to  leave 
them  unencumbered  and  easy  of  inspection 
as  a whole,  they  will  not  lose  much  prac- 
tical advantage,  and  they  will  certainly  make 
their  remarkable  antiquarian  possession  of  far 
more  interest  to  ^usitors,  and  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  town,  besides  leaving  much 
better  chances  for  future  further  exploration, 
than  by  obscuring  it  all  in  a labyrinth  of 
modern  walls. 


New  Mission  Hall,  Alnwick. — This  new 
Mission-hall  and  Institute  was  opened  on  Tues- 
day in  this  week,  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle  and 
a large  number  of  clergy  officiating  in  the 
morning,  and  Lord  Percy  presiding  at  a meeting 
in  the  evening. 
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NOTES. 

OW  that  the  Eichmond  Vestry 
has  obtained  official  sanction  to 
the  purchase  of  the  Buccleuch 
estate  as  a pleasure-ground  for 
the  people,  the  next  important  question  to 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  transaction 
is  apparently  whether  a slice  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  estate  at  the  river  frontage  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  towing  path 
unbroken  from  London  to  Staines.  Pedestrians 
on  this  path  are  at  present  blocked  by  the 
admittedly  beautiful  lawn  which  slopes  down 
to  the  river  edge,  and  a detour  has  to  be 
made  round  by  the  Lower  Eoad  in  order  to 
regain  the  path.  Although  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  its  sanction  ventured  to  express 
its  opinion  that  the  continuation  of  the  path 
by  the  river  side  at  this  point  would  be  a 
“ desirable  improvement,”  there  appears  to  be 
a strong  feeling  in  the  vestry,  and  in  the  town 
itself,  that  the  material  depreciation  of  part  of 
the  estate  to  be  sold,  and  the  great  expense  of 
maintaining  this  portion  of  the  path,  which 
would  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ratepayers, 
would  not  be  compensated  for  by  any  public 
advantage  attending  the  construction  of  the 
path.  An  offer  of  6,000^.  has  been  made  for 
the  mansion  alone,  on  condition  that  the  lawn 
remains  intact.  It  is  further  argued  that  as 
horse-power  in  the  working  of  barges  on  the 
river  Thames  has  given  place  to  steam-tugs, 
the  path  is  not  required  as  a towing-path,  and 
that  the  deviation  which  the  pedestrian  requires 
to  make  in  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned 
interruption  involves  an  increased  walk  of  only 
a hundred  yards  or  so.  A witness  at  the  recent 
inquiry  asserted  that  this  portion  of  the  path 
had  been  “ filched  from  the  people.”  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  fact.  The  Corporation 
of  London,  when  it  was  empowered  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  construct  the  towing-path  from 
London  to  Staines,  endeavoured,  it  appears, 
to  purchase  this  piece  of  river-frontage  from 
the  predecessors  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
but  unsuccessfully,  very  high  ofi’ers  for  it  being 
refused.  We  should  imagine  that  “ the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number”  would  be 
much  better  promoted  by  the  sight  of  the  green 
lawn  than  by  the  use  of  part  of  it  as  a path, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  scene. 


^HE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his 
-L  speech  at  Dartford  on  Saturday  last,  con- 
firmed. the  statement  that  the  Government 
have  in  hand  a Bill  relating  to  railway  rates. 
His  Lordship  expressed  his  belief  that  if  the 
railway  companies  are  approached  fairly  they 
will  assist  and  co-operate  in  making  the  exist- 
ing regulations  more  equitable  and  satisfactory; 
and  remarked  upon  the  policy  of  “ agreeing 
with  thine  adversary  quickly  while  in  the  way 
with  him.”  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  proposed  measure  will  not  arouse  such  an 
amount  of  opposition  among  the  directors  and 
shareholders  as  was  excited  by  Mr.  Mundella’s 
Bill.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that, 
although  not  a party  question,  the  fact  of  the 
Bill  referred  to  being  brought  forward  by  a 
I Government  of  advanced  Liberal  views  partly 
I accounted  for  the  animosity  of  certain  of  those 
who  declaimed  so  loudly  against  it.  It  now 
I remains  to  be  seen  how  a Conservative  measure 
will  be  received.  It  will  hardly  be  charged 
against  the  present  Government  that  they 
advocate  “ confiscation,”  but  Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill  showed  himself  alive  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  grievances  which  exist  are  suffered  to 
continue,  and  to  develope  stUl  further,  the 
property  of  the  railway  companies  may  be 
placed  in  serious  peril.  This  is  being  in- 
creasingly recognised  by  the  railway  companies 
themselves,  and  concessions  are  being  made  in 
individual  cases,  but  in  not  a few  of  these  the 
necessity_  has  been  forced  upon  the  companies 
by  the  withdrawal  and  diversion  of  the  traffic. 
If,  in  place  of  the  present  (chaotic  state  of 
affairs,  a definite  principle  of  charging  can  be 
agreed  upon,  the  benefit  will  be  incalculable. 
In  any  case,_  the  grievance  of  unfair  advan- 
itage.s  being  given  to  the  foreign  importer  over 
the  home  producer,  will  (if  the  lengthy 
, programme  of  the  Government  be  carried  out) 
be  removed. 


THERE  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
-L  cremation  is  making  steady  progress  in 
this  country,  as  regards  public  opinion,  and  in 
some  Continental  States  in  actual  progress, 
especially  Germany  and  Italy.  The  congress 
of  cremationists,  which  has  just  been  held  at 
Gotha,  was  attended  not  only  by  members  of 
the  general  association  but  by  the  local  societies 
of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankffirt,  Leipsic,  Ham- 
burg, Vienna,  and  other  towns  ; and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Gotha  Crematorium  (the  chief 
locality  in  Germany)  were  pronounced  on  all 
sides  to  be  cleanly,  decorous,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  anything  that  might  shock  the  feel- 
ings or  the  sentiments.  Those  persons  who 
have  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject  would  do 
well  to  read  Mr.  Eassie’s  figures,  contained  in 
his  paper  read  before  the  Sanitary  Institute  at 
York  (reported_  in  our  last  number),  in  which 
he  states  that,  if  cremation  were  practised  by 
only  half  the  population  of  London,  500  acres 
would  be  sufficient  for  all  burial  purposes, 
while  at  the  present  time  the  requisite  ground 
is  nearly  3,000  acres  ; and  that  this  500  could 
accommodate  two  and  a half  million  persons 
for  1,000  years,  allowing  permanent  room  to 
each  urn.  Closely  allied  to  the  actual  question 
of  cremation  is  that  of  funeral  reform,  and  the 
abolition,  to  a great  extent,  of  the  undertaker 
and  his  bill  ; no  small  matter,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  annual  total  of  funeral 
expenses  in  England  and  Wales  is  estimated 
at  about  five  millions.  But  cremation  itself 
goes  far  deeper  than  the  question  of  expense, 
for  it  is  the  only  solution  of  a daily  occurring 
danger  to  the  public  health,  to  which  not  a 
single  valid  objection,  apart  from  prejudice  and 
a conservative  sentimentality,  has  yet  been 
raised. 

T^HATEVER  fine  stroke  of  policy  may 
''  possibly  have  dictated  the  publication, 
just  at  this  juncture,  of  the  announcement  of 
the  Duc_  d’Aumale’s  bequest  of  Chantilly  to 
the  Institute  of  France,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  value  of  such  a splendid  gift, — a gift  for 
which  not  only  France,  but  the  whole  civilised 
world  may  well  be  grateful.  The  architectural 
history  of  Chantilly  was  the  subject  of  a long 
and  interesting  communication  in  our  columns 
two  or  three  years  ago,  from  one  of 
the  most  eminent  French  art-critics  of  the 
day,*  and  some  illustrations  of  the  building 
will  be  found  accompanying  it.  The  chateau, 
with  its  collection  of  antiquities  and  works  of 
art,  forms  a kind  of  epitomised  monument  of 
French  architecture  and  art  in  the  days  of  the 
ancien  regime. 


THE  ancient  fortifications  of  Bassano,  to 
-L  which  we  have  frequently  referred,  were 
commenced  to  be  dismantled  on  the  20th  of 
September,  the  anniversary  of  the  recognition 
of  Rome  as  the  capital  of  Italy,  amid  the 
almost  frantic  applause  of  the  citizens.  The 
Mayor,  in  the  course  of  the  ceremony  which 
preceded  the  work  of  demolition,  referred  to 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  propriety  of  select- 
ing the  date  of  the  20th  of  September  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  work,  and  suggested  that 
the  new  boulevard  which  will  be  formed  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  walls  should  be  named 
after  the  20th  of  September  (^a  viale  venti 
Settembre),  This  name,  he  continued,  would' 
recal  the  aspirations  of  many  centuries,  the 
sighs  of  many  philosophers,  the  sacrifices  of 
many  martyrs,  and  the  deeds  of  those  illus- 
trious pioneers  who  laboured  with  heart  and 
hand  to  accomplish  the  unity  of  Italy.  The 
citizens  of  Bassano  are,  perhaps,  the  best  judges 
of  what  alterations  are  requisite  for  the  good 
of  their  native  town,  but  the  artist  and  the 
archffiologist  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  if 
they  express  a regret  that  the  people  of 
Bassano  did  not  experience  some  compunction 
at  the  destruction  (even  if  such  destruction 
were  necessary)  of  an  ancient  and  interesting 
landmark  in  the  history  of  their  venerable 
town. 

THE  Hammersmith  Vestry,  like  the  Rich- 
-L  mond  Authority,  are  in  the  middle  of 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  picturesque 
sylvan  estates  for  the  recreation  of  the  people. 


The  trustees  of  the  Ravenscouit  Park,— the 
estate  which  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  for  the 
Hammersmith  public,— have  raised  the  price 
to  60,000?.  It  appears  that  the  will  provides 
that  the  highest  offer  must  be  accepted.  It 
was  understood  that  the  trustees  had  resolved 
to  accept  50,000?.  ; and  that  the  committee  of 
the  Vestry,  after  having  visited  the  estate,  and 
been  charmed  with  its  beauties, 'and  been  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
had  agreed  to  bear  a portion  of  the  expendi- 
ture, were  likely  to  report  favourably  upon  the 
question  of  the  purchase  of  the  estate  for  the 
public.  But  an  offer,  it  appears,  has  been 
received  from  a private  individual  of  more 
than  50,000?.  ; and  the  trustees,  to  place  them- 
selves in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the 
will,  have  let  it  be  known  to  the  Vestry, 
though  in  an  informal  way,  that  they 
require  60,000?.  for  the  estate.  The  Vestry 
are  evidently  in  this  dilemma  : that  even  if 
they  offer  that  sum  for  the  estate,  and  a higher 
offer  from  another  quarter  is  made,  they  may 
be  told  that  they  will  have  to  increase  their 
offer  still  further.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
Vestry  will  advance  upon  these  indefinite  lines 
of  negotiation. 

"yX/E  understand  that  the  Works  Committee 
•'  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  agreed  to  advise  the  Board  to  re-appoint 
Mr.  Vulliamy,  in  a temporary  capacity,  as 
Superintending  Architect  for  a period  of 
twelve  months  from  the  25th  of  December 
next,  at  which  time  his  resignation  would  take 
eflect. 


TyrE  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Farratt, 
''  the  well-known  musician  and  organist, 
in  a paper  read  at  the  Church  Congress,  “ pro- 
tested against  the  custom  of  stifling  the  organ 
by  placing  it  in  a chamber  on  one  side  of  the 
chancel,  where  it  was  entirely  lost  as  an  archi- 
tectural feature,  and  destroyed  as  an  instrument 
for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  congrega- 
tional singing.”  We  hope  church  architects  will 
make  a note  of  this.  Many'of  them  are  still  great 
sinners  in  this  respect,  and  keep  on  building 
these  miserable  “ organ  chambers,”  as  they  are 
called,  though  experts  have  condemned  the 
system  over  and  over  again. 


•See  the  Builder,  toI.  xlrii.,  pp.  119,  13(3.139,  166, 101-187. 


A PROPOSAL  FOR  A NEW  THAMES 
BRIDGE. 

This  is  a design  for  a proposed  iron  bridge 
just  below  London  Bridge.  It  is  shown  upon 
the  site  of  old  London  Bridge,  about  130  ft. 
below  the  existing  London  Bridge,  and  would 
lead  from  Fish-street-hill  by  a few  granite  steps 
laid  transversely  in  the  Middlesex  abutment,  on 
to  the  new  bridge,  where  a platform  15  ft.  or 
20  ft.  wide  could  be  provided,  supported  on  iron 
arches  similar  in  span  and  of  not  less  clear 
headway  than  London  Bridge,  so  that  the  piers 
could  be  arranged  to  be  built  without  impeding 
the  navigation.  The  foundations  of  old  London 
Bridge  being  good,  the  cost  of  foundations  to 
the  new  bridge  would  be  considerably  reduced. 
These  foundations  can  be  seen  during  a low 
tide.  They  varied  from  25  ft.  to  34  ft.  in 
width,  and  were  built  on  platforms  supported 
on  strong  elm  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  cut  oil  at  low  water-mark,  their 
area  being  surrounded  by  the  old  starlings 
which  surrounded  that  ancient  structure,  and 
which  were  filled  in  with  stone  and  chalk.  The 
contract  for  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge 
included  filling  up  the  holes  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  (which  had  been  dug  out  by  the  great  fall 
and  scour  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the 
waterway)  to  a level  of  14  ft.  below  spring  tide 
low  water-mark,  or  6 ft.  above  the  lowest  point 
of  the  foundation  of  the  present  London  Bridge. 
The  old  bridge,  which  was  40  ft.  wide,  contained 
a drawbridge  for  large  vessels,  in  addition  to 
nineteen  pointed  arches,  the  piers  of  which 
occupied  so  much  space  that  only  one-third  of 
the  width  of  the  river  was  reserved  as  water- 
way. In  old  Weatminster  Bridge,  which  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  principal  and  two  smaller 
arches  nearest  the  abutments,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  width  of  the  river  at  the  point  of  crossing 
was  reserved  as  waterway.  In  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
consisting  of  nine  arches,  only  one-sixth  of  the 
waterway  is  obstructed  by  piers ; at  the  new 
■VV’jatminster  Bridge  less  than  one -sixth  is 
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obstructed ; and  thns  we  bave  gone  on  ad- 
vancing from  one-third  clear  space  to  leaving 
the  whole  width  of  a river  unimpeded  by 
the  adoption  of  large  spans.  In  the  present 
case  I have  considered  it  advisable  to  show 
arches  which  would  in  a measure  har- 
monise with  the  present  grand  masonry  struc- 
ture. Any  one  who  passes  over  Blackfriars 
Bridge  and  contrasts  the  two  railway  bridges 
adjoining,  sees  at  once  how  a parallel  girder, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  hide  it,  fails  to  har- 
monise with  surrounding  objects.  A continuous 
pier  is  also  preferable  to  separate  columns,  not 
only  as  regards  appearance,  but  because  the 
weight  and  strength  of  the  bridge  becomes 
distributed  over  the  whole  width  of  the  pier. 
"Where,  however,  the  weight  may  bo  assumed 
to  be  transferred  to  distinct  fixed  bearings,  as  in 
the  case  of  railway  and  suspension  bridges, 
isolated  cylinder  foundations  may  be  adopted. 

No  wharf  property  need  be  pulled  down  on 
the  iliddlesex  side,  there  being  already  an 
opening  of  24  ft.  at  the  end  of  Fish-street-hill, 
leading  to  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Pier. 
The  pier  wonld  remain  just  below  the  first  arch 
of  the  bridge,  and  be  approached  from  the  side 
of  ^ the  steps  leading  to  the  bridge.  London 
Bridge  "Wharf  would  become  a warehouse 
above  bridge  instead  of  a warehouse  below 
bridge,  and  thus  w’ould  be  slightly  reduced  in 
value,  but  could  be  approached  from  below 
bridge  hy  an  archway  under  the  steps  hading 
to  the  new  bridge.  Passengers  could  thus  walk 
along  the  quay  wall  from  Fresh  Wharf  to 
Loudon  Bridge  Wharf  as  well  as  being  able  to 
cross  the  road  between  St.  Magnus  Church  and 
the  proposed  steps  to  the  bridge  as  at  present. 
The  approach  road  would  lead  in  a straight  line 
on  from  Gracechurch-street,  and  form  a direct 
communication  across  the  river  from  the  Monu- 
ment Station  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way. The  lower  end  of  Fish-street-hill  might 
further  be  considerably  improved  by  adding  to  it 
the  garden  adjoining  St.  Magnus  Church  or 
making  a footpath  through  the  garden.  The 
approach  to  old  London  Bridge  passed  close  by 
St.  Magnus  Church,  and  hence  it  would  be  only 
reinstating  things  as  they  before  existed,  as 
well  as  instituting  a great  public  improvement. 
On  the  Surrey  side  the  bridge  platform  could  be 
continued  by  an  arched  passage  of  the  required 
width  through  the  warehouse  on  this  side  of 
the  river,  and  entering  it  at  a high  level  the 
landing  stage  to  Fenning’s  Wharf  could  be 
retained  under  the  abutment  arch,  while  the 
remainder  of  both  the  warehouse  and  wharf 
would  stand  as  at  present.  Then,  passing  by  a 
bridge  over  Tooley-street,  an  arched  passage 
through  the  buildings  between  Tooley-street 
and  Duke-street,  the  approach  would  terminate 
opposite  the  South  Eastern  Railway  bridge  over 
the  present  railway  approach,  entering  Duke- 
street  at  Bolton’s  Sussex  Hotel.  Thus  a nearer 
way  to  the  railway  stations  would  he  provided 
for  the  passengers,  and  the  new  bridge  would 
relieve  both,  but  especially  the  eastern  foot- 
path of  London  Bridge  of  a large  amount  of 
pedestrian  traffic.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
10-l-,000  pedestrians  upon  the  average  daily 
cross  London  Bridge  to  and  fro. 

The  Tower  Bridge,  when  completed,  will 
doubtless  relieve  London  Bridge  of  the  dock 
traffic  which  now  passes  over  it,  but  there  will 
still  remain  a large  pedestrian  traffic  to  be 
considered,  which  makes  its  way  between 
. London  Bridge  railways  and  the  City,  the  natural 
tendency  of  a population  being  towards  a 
country  rather  than  a town  life.  The  late 
General  Manager  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South-Coast  Railway  Company  stated,  in 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  some  sir  years  ago,  that  in  all 
: about  22,000,000  passengers  are  conveyed  in 
and  onb  of  the  two  railway  stations  annually ; 

: 16,000,000  hy  the  Brighton  line,  and  6,000,000 

> by  the  South-Easteru  line,  averaging  about 

> 40,000  passengers  per  day  in  and  ont  of  the 
' Brighton  Company’s  station  ; that  the  majority 

of  these  passengers  make  their  way  over 
I London  Bridge,  and  that  something  like  one- 
i third  of  the  passengers  cross  in  vehicles,  to 
' avoid  the  discomfort  of  the  insufficient  width 
of  the  footpaths  on  the  bridge,  as  well  as  the 
nuisance  of  the  dust  which,  on  account  of  the 
i closed  parapet,  collects  in  a kind  of  continuous 
trough,  so  that  in  whichever  direction  the  wind 
blows,  it  creates  an  eddy  against  the  parapet 
on  the  opposite  side,  having  no  opening  by 
. which  to  escape.  The  eastern  footpath  is 
I always  the  most  crowded,  and  hence  it  is  upon 
■ the  down  river  side  that  an  increased  width  is 


required.  The  extension  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway,  conveying  passengers  to  Cannon- 
street  has  doubtless  relieved  the  traffic  over 
London  Bridge  a good  deal,  and  the  construction 
• of  the  new  City  and  Southwark  Sirbway  between 
Arthur-street  on  the  City  side  and  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  npon  the  Surrey  side  may  further 
reduce  the  crowded  footpaths  of  the  bridge, 
but  the  Brighton  Company,  which,  as  stated 
above,  introduce  the  bulk  of  the  traffic,  could 
not  continue  their  line  into  the  City  at  London  . 
Bridge  withonb  crossing  the  South-Eastern 
Railway,  and  this  is  the  least  likely  plan  to  be 
entertained.  Various  schemes  for  widening 
London  Bridge  on  one  or  both  sides  have  been 
proposed,  but  the  late  Sir  John  Rennie  always 
objected  to  any  scheme  which  would  extend  the 
area,  or  which  would  add  extra  weight  to  the 
foundations  of  London  Bridge,  principally 
because  the  bridge  was  never  calculated  to  bear 
the  additional  weight  which  would  be  thrown 
upon  it,  and  because  the  structure  having 
attained  its  final  bearings,  it  wonld  bo  inju- 
dicious to  do  anything  that  might  have  a 
tendency  to  disturb  it.  London  Bridge  is  at 
present  overcrowded,  not  becanse  it  is  of  insuffi- 
cient width  for  what  it  should  accommodate, 
but  because  it  has  thrown  upon  it  an  enormous 
amount  of  traffic  which  does  not  properly  belong 
to  the  traffic  of  its  approaches.  By  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tower  Bridge,  and  the  relief  of 
the  railway  passenger  trafiic  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  its  approaches,  London 
Bridge  would  remain  unaltered  and  quite  com- 
modions  enough  to  accommodate  both  the 
pedestrian  and  the  road  traffic  passing  between 
the  Borough  and  the  City.  The  cost  of  the 
new  bridge  as  here  proposed  would  be  about 
70,000i.  The  width  of  the  opening  existing 
between  the  buildings  on  the  Middlesex  side 
permits  of  the  construction  of  a bridge  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  carry  a cable  tramway  worked  by 
a stationary  engine,  by  wliich  passengers  could 
bo  conveyed  to  the  termination  of  the  new 
thoroughfare  at  Bolton’s  Sussex  Hotel  from  the 
steps  leading  to  Fish-street-hill  on  the  City  side, 
or,  by  continuing  the  thoroughfare  by  means  of 
an  easy  slope,  the  tram  lino  might  run  as  far 
as  Thames-atreet,  stopping  opposite  St.  Magnus 
Church.  The  stationary  engine  could  be  placed 
either  on  the  Surrey  or  Middlesex  side.  The 
system  proposed  is  found  to  work  admirably  at 
Highgate,  and  there  are  many  who  would  gladly 
pay  a penny  to  cross  the  river  in  this  way 
under  cover  from  London  Bridge  Station,  even 
in  fine  weather.  As  three-fourths  of  the  width  ' 
of  the  proposed  new  bridge  would  bo  ample  for 
running  cable  tramcars,  the  remaining  fourth 
could  be  railed  off  as  a public  footpath,  which 
the  company  who  mako  the  bridge  might  offer 
to  reserve  free. 

The  cost  of  the  tramway  would  be  8,000L,  and 
cars  running  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  per  hour 
on  a double  track  throughout  might  make  1,800 
journeys  daily  in  fifteen  working-honrs.  Allow- 
ing an  average  of  eight  passengers  per  car  on 
each  journey,  14, TOO  passengers  would  be  carried 
daily,  or  5,256,000  passengers  annually.  The 
receipts  would  give  probably  20,OOOL  a year, 
and  the  annual  working  expenses  would  not 
exceed  2, OOOL,  or  one-tenth  of  the  receipts. 

A.  T.  "Walmisley,  C.E. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ART  EXHIBITION, 
WAKEFIELD. 

Tjtat  a small  Exhibition,  open  for  only  a few 
days,  and  consisting,  as  regards  the  more  im- 
portant section  of  it,  of  objects  gathered  from 
private  collections  in  a more  or  less  bapbas^ard 
manner,  should  cover  a somewhat  wider  area 
than  is  indicated  by  its  title,  and  should  be 
chiefly  made  up  of  things  which,  though  suffi- 
ciently interesting,  one  has  seen  a dozen  times 
before,  is  only  to  be  expected.  That  the  cata- 
logue, too,  should  be  incomplete  is  hardly  to  ho 
avoided  under  the  circumstances,  and  that  it 
should  be  arranged  upon  a system  differing  from 
that  adopted  for  the  objects  themselves,  though 
prodnetive  of  much  inconvenience,  may  he 
excused. 

The  Eccle.siastical  Art  Exhibition  which  has 
been  lield  this  week  at  Wakefield  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  Congress  being  of  the  cha- 
racter described  might,  therefore,  bo  pro- 
nounced a success  if  there  were  nothing  more 
to  criticise  ; for,  mingled  with  a mass  of  com- 
paratively commonplace  objects  and  a certain 
percentage  of  rubbish,  there  were  many  things 
of  exceptional  interest  and  beauty.  But  wo  do 


not  think  that  in  all  other  ways  the  greatest 
possible  success  was  attained.  It  is  at  least 
unfortunate  that  some  firms  who  were  once 
important  exhibitors  wero  allowed  this  year  to 
open  a sort  of  opposition  show  close  to  the 
entrance,  and  it  is  still  more  to  be  regretted 
that  the  “Loan  Exhibition”  of  ancient  and 
Medimval  work,  which  is,  or  should  be,  the  most 
interesting  section,  was  relegated  to  a couple  of 
dark  little  back  rooms,  where  the  gas  had  to  be 
burned  all  day,  and  which  were  consequently 
so  close  that  many  persons  merely  came  to  the 
doors,  and  declared  they  could  not  stay. 

The  Drill-hall,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
stalls  of  various  societies  and  firms  exhibiting 
church  furniture,  fittings,  and  decorations, 
religious  publications,  photographs,  flowers,  and 
other  things  connected, — some  of  them  rather 
distantly, — with  ecclesiastical  art,  is  a well- 
lighted  and  spacious  apartment,  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  an  exhibition,  and  we  may 
commence  our  description  with  some  notice  of 
the  section  to  which  it  was  devoted. 

The  Arnndel  Society,  which  stands  first  in  the 
catalogue,  exhibited  a considerable  number  of 
those  careful  chromolithographedcopiesof  works 
of  the  old  masters  which  it  produces  from  time 
to  time,  and  some  of  the  representations  of 
Italian  architecture,  which  we  rather  regret  the 
Society  publishes,  though  they  arc  beautiful, 
aud,  as  we  can  testify  in  many  cases,  faithful 
representations  of  the  objects. 

Messrs.  Benham  and  Proud  showed  a collec- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  metal  work,  consisting  of 
candelabra,  lamps,  ’gas  fittings,  some  fine 
eagle  lecterns,  alms  dishes,  church  plate,  &c., 
and  particularly  a brass  altar-cross  with  silver 
medallions  representing  the  conventional  Agnus 
at  the  crossing  and  the  four  beasts  at  the 
extremities. 

Messrs.  Brindley  «k  Foster,  of  Sheffield,  ex- 
hibited a small  church  orgau,  with  their  special 
mechanism,  and  photographs  of  thoso  they  have 
erected  in  the  English  churches  at  Baris  and 
Moscow,  and  elsewhere. 

Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Bond-street,  were 
chiefly  represented  by  a car%'ed  oak  reredoe, 
consisting  of  a rather  heavy  architectural  frame- 
work surroundingarepresentatiou  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  sufficiently  conventional  in  treatment, 
and  modelled  with  knowledge  and  skill  j a 
stained-glass  window  by  tho  same  firm  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  showed  remarkably  rich 
colouring. 

Among  tho  works  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jones 
& "Willis,  who  had  a large  collection  of  church 
furniture,  fittings,  plate,  &c.,  wo  particularly 
noticed  some  materials  for  curtains  and  wall- 
hangings  in  nice  quiet  colours  and  of  good 
patterns;  also  some  very  good  hand  em- 
broidery, and  a new  and  comparatively  cheap 
pattern  for  brass  eagle  - lecterns  for  small 
churches  and  poor  parishes. 

Mr.  Alfred  lleming  exhibited  a large  number 
of  drawings  and  cartoons  of  stained-glass  and 
ecclesiastical  wall-decorations,  among  the 
former  being  a design  for  a window  in  the  new 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  Brentwood. 

Any  one  who  could  not  suit  himself  with  a 
chair  from  among  the  specimens  which  occupied 
Messrs.  West  & Collier’s  stall  must  be  difficult 
to  please ; all  possible  rush,  wooden,  and  cane- 
seated  patterns  appeared  to  be  represented, 
and  among  them  a particularly  comfortable 
church  chair  designed  bv  Mr.  "William  White 
F.P.A.  ' ’ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stalls  in  the 
room  was  that  occupied  hy  the  exhibits  of  the 
East  Griiistead  School  of  Embroidery,  Queen- 
square,  London,  among  which  were  some  of 
the  beat  specimens  of  hand  embroidery  in  the 
Exhibition,  which  was  unusually  rich  in  such 
work.  Wo  may  notice  particularly  a dossal 
for  the  Lady  Chapel,  Hereford  Cathedral,  and 
a beautiful  cover  for  a super-altar,  having 
passion  flowers  worked  on  a white-figured  silk 
ground.  With  the  modern  work  was  a fiue  old 
Italian  white  chasuble,  worked  with  sprays  of 
flowers,  which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  remounted 
as  an  altar  frontal. 

llessrs.  Luscombe  & Son,  of  Exeter,  had  an 
exhibit  of  carving  in  oak,  their  most  important 
work  being  a partly-finished  rood,  consisting  of 
a crucifix  and  the  usual  figures  of  St.  Mary 
tho  Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist;  but 
the  best  things  on  the  stall  were  sonio  vaulting 
bosses  carved  with  much  knowledge  and  spirit. 

Among  the  drawings  and  cartoons  of  stained 
glass  and  wall  decoratiojis  by  Mr.  Edward 
Frampton,  tho  series  representing  the  life  of 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  were  of  exceptional 
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interest.  The  small  collection  of  similar  draw- 
incs,  bT  Messrs.  Heaton,  Bntler,  & Bayne, 
though  showing  beautiful  work,  hardly  did 
justice  to  this  well-known  firm.  Messrs.  Powell 
Bros,  sent  a beautifully  light  transparent  speci- 
men of  stained  glass,  and  a small  collection  of 
drawings  and  cartoons  for  similar  work,  and 
there  was  a similar  exhibit  in  the  next  room,  by 
Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt. 

Large  collections  of  ecclesiastical  embroidery 
for  vestments,  banners,  altar-frontals,  &c.,  were 
exhibited  by  tbe  Mother  Superior  of  the  House 
of  Mercy  at  Horbury,  near  Wakefield,  and  by 
the  Wimbledon  Art  College  for  Ladles;  among 
the  works  of  the  former  wo  particularly  noticed 
a white  altar-frontal ; and  among  those  of  the 
latter  a still  more  beautiful  one,  also  white,  with 
a powdering  of  exquisitely-worked  and  designed 
conventional  flowers. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Messrs.  Earp, 
Son,  & Hobbs’s  collection  of  photographs  of 
architectural  carving  executed  by  them ; nor 
tbe  improved  dual  desks  and  adjustable  music 
chair  shown  by  the  North  of  England  Furnish- 
ing Company. 

Mr.  F.  Johnson,  of  Leicester,  among  some 
good  specimens  of  metalwork,  showed  a number 
of  cast-iron  grave-crosses  and  headstones  which 
we  really  cannot  approve  of.  Our  ordinary 
graveyard  monuments  certainly  might  be  im- 
proved upon,  but  hardly  by  the  introduction  of 
of  cast  iron  as  a material  for  them. 

Mr.  Reuben  Bennet,  of  ‘Branchester,  showed 
some  specimens  of  his  material  for  wall  decora- 
tion, a substance  for  rendering  on  walls,  and 
which  will  remain  moist  long  enough  to  be 
worked  upon  by  band,  afterwards  becoming 
hard  and  tough,  though  always  remaining 
elastic  enough  not  to  be  easily  cracked. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  notice  the 
largo  exhibits  of  religions  and  semi-religious 
publications,  and  the  photographs,  flowers,  and 
clerical  tailoring,  but  we  may  have  more  to  say 
about  the  interesting  collection  of  ancient  and 
Mediaeval  objects  lent  to  tbe  management  for 
the  occasion. 


PROFESSOR  ROGER  SMITH  ON 

LEARNING  TO  DESIGN  BUILDINGS.* 

This  is  the  subject  upon  which  I am  to 
address  you  to-night.  We  all  hope  to  learn  this 
if  we  intend  to  be  architects.  Designing 
buildings  is  believed  by  many  people  to  be  tbe 
sole  occupation  of  an  architect.  This  is  an 
error;  it  is  only  apart  of  his  work,  hut  it  is  the 
part  which,  so  to  speak,  earns  for  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  an  architect.  A man  who 
cannot  originate  a building  may  be  excellently 
fitted  to  fill  some  other  position,  but  not  that  of 
an  architect. 

The  services  which  a good  builder,  an 
accurate  surveyor,  a correct  draughtsman 
render  to  the  progress  of  a building  are  most 
important;  but  it  is  the  architect’s  duty,  fore- 
seeing what  the  result  is  to  be,  to  say  what 
each  of  these  is  to  do.  His  plans  represent  a 
building  which  as  yet  does  not  exist,  but  which 
■vs  to  be.  His  specification  describes  it.  The 
quantities  dissect  it  minutely.  The  perspective 
view  represents  it  on  the  spot  where  it  is  to 
stand,  with  its  light  and  shade,  its  grouping,  its 
outline,  and  all  its  qualities,  while  as  yet  it  has 
no  existence. 

It  is  the  act  of  originating  a new  building  or 
part  of  a building  which  we  mean  when  we 
talk  of  architectural  design.  This  process  is 
tbe  crncial  difficulty  in  our  profession.  To 
master  this  difficulty  is  to  accomplish  success, 
to  be  mastered  by  it  is  to  fail. 

Designing  a building  I admit  is  at  first 
difficult,  but  so  is  everything  which  is  worth 
doing,  and  I shall  not  dwell  on  the  difficulty, 
and  only  try  to  point  out  how  it  is  to  be  met. 

'The  first  thing  to  do  is,  perhaps,  to  ask  what 
it  is  which  we  propose  to  originate  when  we 
attempt  to  design  architecture.  What,  in  fact, 
is  a building?  This  may  seem  a simple  ques- 
tion to  those  who  are  not  as  yet  very  familiar 
with  buildings.  It  is  one,  however,  of  which 
the  answer  appears  less  and  less  clear  as  one 
comes  to  know  more  about  the  matter.  At 
last  we  come  to  know  that  a building  (ns  such  a 
thing  is  understood  by  those  who  know  most 
about  it)  is  a very  complicated  affair,  not  at  all 
easy  to  describe  or  to  define.  You  and  I think 
we  know  pretty  well  what  a human  being  is, 
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but  we  really  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  what 
goes  to  make  up  a human  being  as  understood 
by  those  who  study  anatomy  and  physiology. 
So,  though  in  a[far  less  degree,  a building  is  a 
complex  matter,  and  the  better  it  is  known  the 
less  simple  it  turns  out.  There  are  at  least 
four  main,  characters  with  which  any  building 
must  be  invested  in  order  to  be  really  good ; 
that  is  to  say,  really  architecture. 

First,  a budding  is  a contrivance.  By  that  I 
mean  that  every  building,  from  a dog-kennel 
upwards,  is  contrived  for  a definite  purpose. 
The  art  of  disposing  the  plan  of  a large  building 
so  that  each  room  it  contains  shall  be  of  the 
size  or  shape  for  its  intended  use,  and  the  right 
access  to  each  and  the  communication  between 
all  shall  be  thoroughly  convenient,  and  every 
part  shall  be  light,  and  the  whole  so  put 
together  that  there  shall  be  no  lost  space. 
This  art  is  part  of  the  originating  or  designing 
of  a building,  and  good  planning  goes  far  to 
secure  that  as  a contrivance  the  structure  shall 
answer  its  purpose.  That  purpose,  of  course, 
must  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  designer, 
and  as  the  purposes  of  buildings  are  very 
various,  a vast  amount  of  general  knowledge 
is  desirable  for  an  architect,  and  such  knowledge 
should  be  not  only  varied  in  extent,  but 
accurate  in  its  nature. 

Let  me  next  point  out  that  a building  is  a 
structure  as  well  as  a contrivance ; that  is  to 
say,  it  is  put  together  piece  by  piece,  and  made 
up  of  a series  of  different  materials,  each  more 
fit  for  some  purpose  which  has  to  be  served  than 
any  other.  Now,  the  due  employment  of  tho 
various  materials, — such,  for  example,  as  bricks, 
stones,  lime,  sand,  slates,  tiles,  timber,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  glass,  &c., — requires  to  be  under- 
stood and  allowed  for  in  the  design;  and  in  a 
good  building  each  is  made  to  serve  its  turn. 
A building,  moreover,  is  exposed  to  tbe  cease- 
less attacks  of  causes,  seen  or  unseen,  which 
tend  to  wear  it  down  and  destroy  it.  The 
action  of  wind  and  weather,  the  force  of  storms, 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  fire,  flood,  damp,  drought, 
neglect,  use,  and  misuse, — these  agencies,  and 
a thousaud  others,  are  conspiring  to  shorten 
the  life  of  every  building,  and  are  only  too 
often  well  seconded  by  the  insecurity  of 
foundations  and  the  unsoundness  of  workman- 
ship. You  are  sure  almost  to  begin  yonr  career 
with  the  notion  that  buildings  are  erected  to 
stand';  by  slow  degrees  you  will  come  to 
realise  that  they  are  actually  built  to  come 
down,  and  that  it  is  only  a question  of  time 
when  that  shall  take  place.  Now,  in  the  design 
of  a building,  the  designer  ought  so  to  construct 
it  as  to  employ  every  material  upon  the  duty  to 
which  it  is  beat  fitted,  and  he  ought  so  to  pro- 
vide for  the  soundness  of  the  structure  that 
decay  shall  bo  warded  off  as  long  as  possible, 
and  as  much  resistance  shall  be  offered  by  the 
fabric  to  its  many  enemies  as  may  be. 

I might  also  call  a building  an  economy.  I 
do  not  exactly  mean  by  this  a saving  of  money, 
but  I use  the  word  in  its  larger  and  primary 
sense  of  a well-managed  undertaking.  A wise 
and  well-judged  administration  of  a certain 
definite  measure  of  resources.  Of  course,  these 
are  to  a large  extent  measured  by  money,  and 
to  say  that  in  a good  building  the  owner  gets 
good  value  for  his  money  is  one  way,  if  an 
inexact  way,  of  expressing  part  of  what  I mean. 

There  is,  for  example,  such  a thing  as 
an  economy  of  material.  Marble  is  a finer 
material  to  build  with  than  brick,  but  even 
were  marble  plentiful  it  would  be  false  economy 
to  prefer  it  to  brick  for  the  exterior  of  a build- 
ing to  stand  so  cruel  a climate  as  that  of 
London. 

Ornament,  again,  is  the  life  of  a building, 
but  if  an  architect,  in  the  wish  to  make  bis 
building  elaborate,  covers  it  with  ornament,  he 
will,  unless  be  be  a very  clever  fellow  indeed, 
fail  to  produce  half  so  rich  an  effect  as  if  he 
preserves  a sufficient  amount  of  plain  surface 
to  make  a contrast. 

An  architectural  building  should  be_  well 
contrived,  soundly  constructed,  judiciously 
economised.  But  if  it  stop  here  it  can  hardly 
hope  to  be  reckoned  architecture.  It  must  also 
be  a work  of  art.  It  must  satisfy  the  eye,  and 
through  the  eye  produce  an  impression  on  the 
mind.  What  is  it  that  distinguishes  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  from  the  brick  boxes  with  square 
holes  in  them,  of  which  the  heavy  front  walls 
are  apparently  balanced  on  the  edge  of  the 
hnge  sheets  of  plate  glass  that  form  the  shop 
windows  ? It  is  not  the  size,  or  the  material, 
or  the  purpose  of  the  building  so  much  as  the 
fact  that  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  architecture, 


and  Dakin's  Tea  Warehouse  and  Hitchcock’s 
mercery  shop  are  only  buildings.  The  humblest 
lodge,  designed  so  as  to  please  a cultivated 
taste,  is  better  architecture  than  the  mansion 
to  which  it  gives  access,  if  the  latter  be  vulgar 
and  ostentatious,  or  ill-conceived  and  shapeless. 

Now  designing  has  to  do  with  all  these  things, 
and  has  to  take  cognisance  of  them  all.  A 
design  that  fails  in  either  of  those  respects  is  so 
far  a bad  one,  and  a building  erected  from  it 
would  not  prove  an  architectural  success ; but 
it  is  especially  necessary  that  it  should  not  fail 
as  a work  of  art.  The  artistic  merits  of  any 
design  depend  not  a little  upon  the  designer  s 
having  recognised  and  conformed  to  the  require- 
ments, often  exacting  enough  of  arraugement, 
construction,  economy, — but  they  consist  chiefly 
in  the  added  grace  and  effect,  in  dignity  if  the 
purpose  of  the  bnilding  be  noble,  solemnity  if 
it  be  grave,  charm  if  it  be  for  elegant  and 
light  uses,  solidity  if  it  have  to  withstand 
obvious  hard  work. 

Now,  if  every  one  who  designs  a building  had 
in  respect  of  even  the  more  ordinary  require- 
ments to  master  all  from  the  beginning  as 
though  it  had  never  been  done  before  the  under- 
taking would  be  overwhelming.  Fortunately 
buildings  have  been  erected  successfully  ever 
since  civilisation  began,  and  we  inherit  from 
our  forefathers.  So  in  part,  at  any  rate, 
the  architect  has  only  to  do  what  others  have 
done  before.  In  short,  in  every  structure  there 
is  much  that  is  old,  but  should  be  something 
that  is  new,  if  it  is  to  be  in  any  sense 
original. 

Take  a simple  case  of  planning  as  an  illustra- 
tion. Say  it  is  a stable  that  has  to  be  designed. 
When  the  plan  has  to  be  considered,  tbe  archi- 
tect has  not  to  begin  by  measuring  a horse,  and 
then  thinking  out  all  that  he  requires  to  make 
him  safe  and  comfortable ; that,  fortunately, 
has  been  done,  and  the  result  is  known.  The 
dimensions  for  each  horse  are  well  established, 
the  proper  fittings  are  known  also,  and  when  it 
is  once  settled  whether  the  stable  is  to  be  a 
luxurious  one,  or  a cheap  one,  or  a medium,  you 
ought  to  know  within  a trifle  bow  much  space 
to  give  to  each  animal.  The  same  thing  is 
more  or  less  true  of  ^ the  other  parts  of  the 
building. 

Turn  to  construction.  The  architect  of  a 
building  to  stand  in  a London  street  has  not  to 
superintend  or  direct  the  making  of  the  bricks 
or  burning  the  lime.  He  does  not  need  to  try 
experiments  to  settle  what*  scantling  of  floor- 
joists  is  safe  enough  to  bear  ordinary  loads,  and 
what  additional  scantling  is  necessary  to^  pre- 
vent his  ceilings  from  cracking ; nor  will  it  be 
necessary  to  work  out  for  himself  de  novo  how 
bricks  should  be  bonded.  Sufficient  experience 
is  accumulated  as  to  ordinary  construction  for 
it  to  be  right  to  accept  its  results  and  make  use 
of  them,  and,  therefore,  tho  first  duty  of  a 
student  of  construction  is  to  learn  what  is 
already  generally  accepted ; and  if  something 
not  previously  tried,  or  not  on  all  fours  with 
past  experience  so  far  as  it  is  known,  becomes 
requisite,  then  the  architect  has  to  draw  upon 
his  power  of  designing  new  construction  as 
well  as  selecting  old.  Were  it  necessary  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  tbe  rule  just  laid 
down  holds  good  equally  in  the  economy  of 
building.  Here  also  tho  designer  has  not  to 
work  in  the  dark  ; but  the  old  and  established 
facts  will  help  him  in  dealing  with  a new  case. 

Last,  and  of  chief  importance  in  designing, 
are  the  qualities  that  make  the  building  a work 
of  art.  And  when  we  come  to  inquire  what 
they  are  we  shall  find  that  here  also  the  principle 
which  I have  laid  down  holds  good.  Our  designs 
should  contain  much  that  is  old,  but  something 
that  is  new.  Let  us  consider  how  it  will  work, 
but  first  let  us  consider  whether  any  other 
principle  would  answer. 

Sometimes  people  have  attempted  to  design 
buildings,  making  use  entirely  of  what  is  old. 
There  is  a ruin  at  Edinburgh  which  is  an  un- 
finished copy  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and 
was  intended  for  a public  purpose.  Had  this 
modern  reproduction  of  an  ancient  Greek 
temple  been  completed,  it  would  have  been  a 
most  beautiful  object,  because  tbe  original  is 
so,  but  the  design  of  it  was  no  more  an  original 
design  than  a copy  of  a picture  is  original. 

At  the  time  when  this  building  at  Edinburgh 
was  schemed  early  in  tbe  present  century,  the 
public  mind  had  recently  opened  to  the  beauty 
of  Greek  architecture,  and  many  exact  copies, 
as  far  as  form  went,  of  Greek  features,  such  as 
porticos,  pediments,  itc.,  were  made  use  of. 
Here,  again,  there  was  copying,  not  designing. 
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Something  very  much  liko  this  occurred  some- 
timea  during  the  Gothic  revival,  and  churches 
could  be  found  that  are  just  as  much  copies  as 
the  Edinburgh  Parthenon.  It  maybe  safe  to 
reproduce  something  that  has  been  done  already, 
but  it  is  not  design. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  has  some- 
times been  recommended,' — to  students  and 
others, — and  has,  I believe,  been  made  to  pro- 
duce architectural  designs  that  should  be  all 
new.  This,  however,  is  far  more  difficult  than 
might  at  first  be  supposed,  though  of  course,  if  it 
could  be  done,  the  result  would  be  certainly,  at 
least,  original. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  imagine  a building 
that  shall  not  have  a floor,  walls,  a roof,  doors, 
and  windows,  and  however  diverse  those  may  be 
from  what  has  been  customary,  still  there  is 
something  about  every  door  a little  like  every 
other ; and  so  of  windows,  roofs,  Ac. 

But,  allowing  for  the  elements  of  a building 
being  in  themselves  of  old  sorts,  the  attempt 
may  bo  made  to  give  them  new  features,  i.e.,  to 
treat  them  in  a new  way,  so  for  examplo  that 
the  windows  or  doors  or  other  features  shall 
indeed  be  openings,  but  different  in  shape  or  in 
size  or  in  the  ornaments  applied  to  them  from 
any  yet  known  ; and,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  no  such  attempts  are  successfnl  in  pro- 
ducing designs  that  are  good  as  well  as  novel. 
Perhaps  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  may  fairly 
illustrate  the  degree  of  architectural  merit 
usually  attained  by  a determined  attempt  to 
originate  somethiug  perfectly  new.  The  reason 
of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  So  many  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  so  many  experiments 
made  that  in  many  particulars  almost  all 
reasonable  possibilities  have  been  tried,  and 
we  can  treat  these  existing  works  as  a series  of 
experiments  of  which  the  results  are  stored  up 
for  our  favour,  one  result  being  that,  as  regards 
many  parts  of  buildings,  the  best  thing  possible 
is  known. 

Now  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes 
of  a design  all  old  and  a design  all  new  there 
Hus  a combination  of  the  old  with  the  new, 
which  forms  satisfactory  architecture.  Lob  us 
try  to  find  it. 

If  aperson  having  agood  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture examines  the  design  of  an  important 
building  of  any  period  bo  will  find  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  bulk  of  the  features  and  the 
general  principles  of  disposition  had  been  used 
before  and  were  known  and  familiar  at  the  time 
when  the  building  was  erected,  but  that  even  in 
the  design  of  these  variations  were  imported  by 
the  architect;  while  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  known  features  are  employed  there  is 
something  peculiar  to  the  building,  partly 
growing  ont  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  built  and  partly  due  to  the  creative  genius 
I of  the  architect. 

! To  illustrate  this,  let  us  examine  the  finest 
1 architectural  work  in  the  metropolis,  which  I 
1 take  to  be  Westminster  Abbey. 

J Tho  building  as  wo  see  it  was  erected  at 
j various  periods,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

! downward,  on  the  site  of,  and  in  substitution 
j for  a large  church  which  had  become  old- 
fashioned  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  worshipped 
' in  it.  We  know  the  dates  at  which  the  main 
portions  of  the  present  Abbey-church  were 
built,  and  we  know  exactly  what  sort  of 
windows,  tracery,  mouldings,  vaulting,  and 
other  features  were  in  use  at  the  time,— and  a 
careful  comparison  will  show  that  these  features 
where  they  occur  in  Westminster  are  not  so 
different  from  s imilar  parts  in  other  buildings 
of  the  same  date  as  to  be  in  any  sense  new; 
although  many  of  them  have  subtle  differences 
which  show  that  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
architects  and  masons  at  Westminster  were 
more  refined  than  their  contemporaries.  These 
Bubtlo  differences  are  part  of  that  new  element 
which  the  genius  of  the  architect  contributed 
to  the  design  of  the  separate  features.  How 
was  it  with  the  general  design  of  the  structure  ? 

Tho  plan  of  Westminster  is  in  the  main  that 
of  a great  church, — of  the  time, — and  it  had 
taken  a thousand  years  of  slow  changes 
gradually  to  bring  Christian  church-planning  to 
that  point.  But  though  its  nave  and  aisles,  its 
transept  and  presbytery,  its  cloister  and  chapter 
honse  resemble  the  same  parts  of  other 
cathedrals,  they  are  full  of  originalities.  For 
example,  there  is  no  otter  church  in  Christ- 
endom known  to  me  where  the  cloister  and  the 
( transept  are  intermixed  precisely  in  the  same 
way.  There  is  at  the  eastern  end  an  arrange- 
J nient  of  radiating  chapels  which  a casual 
0 observer  would  say  was  just  the  same  as  in  half 


the  cathedrals  of  France.  Yet  when  it  is  care- 
fully examined  it  turns  ont  that  it  differs  from 
all  others, — in  its  planning,  and  consequently  in 
its  effect.  As  we  rise  from  plan  to  proportions, 
composition,  general  treatment,  we  find  strong 
marks  of  originality,  so  much  so  that  we 
recognise  that  the  architect  who  designed  the 
building  and  carried  it  as  far  as  the  transept, 
has  impressed  upon  it  a character  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other  great  church  of  England  or 
France;  and  in  the  use  of  known  features 
disposed  according  to  a known  plan  he  has 
found  it  possible  to  show  the  greatest  possible 
freedom,  originality,  genius,  and  in  short 
creative  power.  So  that  the  design  of  West- 
minster was  at  the  time  when  the  building  was 
erected  quite  new  as  a whole,  though  as  a 
congeries  of  features  it  was  to  a large  extent 
made  of  old  materials. 

A principle  is  so  much  better  understood  if 
you  learn  it  from  a theory  than  as  a bare 
statement  (or  to  put  it  in  a more  magniloquent 
way),  in  the  concrete  instead  of  in  the  abstract, 
that  I venture  to  take  the  design  of  another 
great  building  as  an  illustration  of  tho  com- 
bination of  new  and  old ; and  I cannot  do  better 
than  select  a second  great  London  example,  so 
that  you  may  be  able  to  go  and  verify  what  I 
have  said  yourselves.  So  I will  take  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  designing  St.  Paul’s, 
had,  somewhat  against  his  will,  to  proceed 
upon  the  orthodox  church  plan,  and  at  first 
sight  the  plan  very  much  resembles  that  of 
other  great  churches.  Still,  in  some  points  even 
the  planning  is  novel,  and  (without  stopping 
to  explain  them)  I will  just  draw  your- atten- 
tion to  the  planning  of  the  western  chapels,  the 
apsidal  ends  of  transepts,  the  exact  position  of 
transept,  and  above  all  the  piers  that  carry  the 
dome,  all  which  are  unusual.  In  construction 
the  general  excellence  of  the  design  is  remark- 
able, and  the  contrivance  of  the  principal 
features,  the  dome,  though  not  entirely  without 
precedent,  is,  on  account  of  its  great  size,  its 
great  height  from  the  ground,  and  tho  com- 
pleteness w'itb  which  the  triple  disposition 
which  the  section  displayed,  is  worked  out,  far 
in  advance  of  any  other  example  standing  at 
the  time,  and  has  not  been  surpassed  since. 

Some  points  in  the  design  of  Sfc.  Paul’s  illus- 
trate what  I mean  by  economy  excellently  well. 
The  proportion  of  solids  to  voids,  for  example, 
is  less  than  in  moat  great  clmrches,  showing  a 
judicious  sparing  of  material.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  examples  where  the  piers  are 
still  more  slender,  but  these  have  not  proved 
so  secure  as  St.  Paul’s.  The  stability  of  our 
cathedral  consequently  shows  that  sound  judg- 
ment was  exorcised  in  determining  tho  mass  of 
the  walls  and  piers,  and  that  they  are  just  stout 
enough, — neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin.  The 
material  employed,— Portland  stone,— is  of  all 
the  quarries  within  tolerable  reach  of  London 
the  stone  which  has  proved  itself  the  most 
durable  under  the  trying  influence  of  a town 
climate.  Here,  then,  the  design  has  shown  the 
sound  judgment  of  a true  economist. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  design  of  the  cathe- 
dral as  a work  of  art  that  we  have  to  do  chiefly. 
The  art  materials  employed  were  old  indeed. 
The  most  important  are  the  Classic  orders, — 
things  which  were  foreshadowed  in  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  times,  regularly  established  in 
Greece  some  500  years  before  Christ;  worked 
up  afresh  by  the  Homans ; disused  for  well  nigh 
a thousand  years,  and  then  resuscitated  by  the 
artists  of  the  Classic  revival, — now  better 
known  as  the  Renaissance.  These  have,  more- 
over, been  used  in  hundreds  of  buildings  by 
Wren’s  immediate  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries. The  dome,  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  design,  was  also  anything  but  new, 
and  there  is  hardly  a moulding  or  an  ornament 
that  might  not  with  justice  have  been  described 
as  hackneyed  at  the  time  the  design  was  made. 
And  yet  the  originality  with  which  these 
familiar  features  are  handled  appears  in  every 
part  of  the  sacred  edifice,  especially  of  its 
exterior.  The  dome  crowns  its  substructnre  as 
no  other  dome  does,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
outline,  the  skill  with  which  effect  is  given  to 
the  ring  of  columns  below  it,  and  the  admirable 
proportion  of  its  height  to  the  mass  with  which 
it  is  associated,  gives  a charm  to  St.  Paul's  that 
is  all  its  own.  The  west  front,  again,  where 
the  designer  laboured  under  difficulties  of  a 
special  kind,  is  a triumph  of  skill  and  original 
handling;  and  so  strong  is  the  impress  of 
genius  on  this  work,  that  it  stands  out  to  this 
day  as  a triumph  of  architectural  art,  nob  only 


among  the  buildings  of  its  day,  but  also  as 
superior  to  similar  cathedrals  which  have  suc- 
ceeded it,  whose  architects  might  have  taken  it 
as  a point  of  departnre  if  they  could. 

I have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing a aeries  of  three  buildings,  near  Liverpool, 
of  which  the  likeness  and  the  unlikeness  may 
illustrate  the  same  point.  I allude  to  three 
modern  churches,  .standing  on  tho  same  side  of 
tho  city,  and  built  from  the  designs  of  three 
men  of  genius.  The  problem  is  much  the  same 
in  each  case, — a large  and  rich  church  for  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  Eugland,  the  artistic 
material  is  much  the  same, — Western  Gothic,— 
and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a greater 
contrast  than  these  three  works  of  art,  owing 
to  the  originality  of  the  three  designers  and  the 
consequent  novelty  of  their  treatment. 

Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin’s  church  is  a grand 
commanding  structure,  of  great  height, 
transeptal,  and  with  a noble  tower  at  the 
crossing,  of  fine  dark  stone,  and  producing  an 
effect  of  much  dignity.  The  interior  harmonises 
remarkably  with  the  exterior  in  its  dignity, 
loftiness,  and  richness.  It  is  full  of  light,  and 
it  has  a splendid  ritual  choir.  Mr.  Pearson’s 
church  has  no  tower ; it  is  very  plain 
externally,  and  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  lofty 
windows,  on  which  he  is  fond  of  relying  for 
effect.  The  interior  is  a total  contrast  to  the 
exterior  in  colour,  is  light  stone,  while  the 
exterior  is  dark  red,  and  is  as  elaborate  as  the 
exterior  is  plain.  It  is  vaulted  in  stone 
throughout;  it  has,  both  in  plan  and  section,  all 
the  features  of  a cathedral ; and  there  are  some 
exquisite  pieces  of  stone  groining  in  tho  sub- 
structures of  the  organ.  Except  that  it  also 
possesses  a ritual  choir,  well  marked,  this 
church  has  hardly  a feature  in  common  with 
the  first-named. 

Mr.  Street’s  church  resembles  Mr.  Pearson’s 
in  being  unostentatious  outside,  but  there  is  no 
striking  contrast  between  the  outside  and  the 
in.  The  nave  is  very  wide,  giving  a great  air 
of  spaciousness, — the  shafts  of  the  arcade  arc  of 
splendid  polished  marble.  Tho  interior  walls 
and  roof  are  covered  throughout  with  colour 
decoration.  There  is  no  clearstory,  and  but 
little  light ; the  choir,  thongh  highly  enriched 
and  divided  off,  is  not  so  strongly  marked  in  the 
general  construction  of  the  church ; and  the 
whole  structure  is  simpler,  while  the  decoration 
is  more  complete,  than  in  either  of  the  other 
examples.  Nothing  can  be  better  known  to 
architects  than  the  general  ideas,  the  forms, 
the  mouldings,  the  sculptures,  employed  by 
these  three  artists  in  their  work.  I hardly  saw 
a scrap  of  anything  unfamiliar,  yet  so  individual 
and  original  was  the  spirit  infused  into  the  three 
works  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compare  them : 
they  contrast  in  every  respect.  Each  is  a noble 
work  of  art,  yet  each  differs  from  the  other  two 
in  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  designed,  and 
in  almost  every  part  the  aim  of  each  artist  has 
been  different.  In  each  case  the  result  is  a 
success  ; but  the  great  value  of  the  new, — the 
original  element  of  design, — impresses  one  in 
the  most  remarkable  manner  when  one  has  the 
opportunity,  as  I lately  had,  of  visiting  the  three 
buildings  in  one  morning. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  you  that  in  the 
examples  I have  quoted  far  more  of  the  old  was 
present  in  the  design  than  of  tho  new,  yet  it  was 
tho  new  pare  which  added  value  to  the  whole. 
So  it  always  is  with  every  work  of  any  original 
nature.  The  old  furnishes  tho  material,  the  new 
is  tho  animating  spirit  to  which  it  owes  its 
form  and  substance,  and,  let  me  add,  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  modem  architects  have 
to  be  content  with  a small  infusion  of  the  new 
and  to  rely  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the 
old  for  the  excellence  of  the  buildings  they 
erect. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  that 
with  regard  to  many  architectural  features, 
almost  every  possible  modification  of  them  has 
been  tried,  and  the  best  is  known ; and  to  do 
anything  new  is  often  only  once  more  making 
an  experiment  which  has  been  done  before  with 
unsatisfactory  results,  or  which  has  been  far 
surpassed  by  other  methods. 

Take,  for  example,  a window-head  filled  with 
tracery.  No  more  beautiful  feature  exists,  but 
it  has  been  so  well  done  by  the  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  any  attempt  to  make  a different 
sort  of  tracery  from  one  or  anotherof  the  varieties 
they  have  left  appears  to  be  foredoomed  to 
failure.  There  seems  no  reasonable  probability 
that  any  designer  could  ever  originate  a sort  of 
tracery  that  will  bear  comparison  with  what 
we  possess  already. 
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The  second  reason  is  that  most  of  the  fea- 
tures and  forma  used  in  building  belong  to 
great  groups,  each  of  them  appropriate  to_  one 
period  or  country.  Wo  are  in  the  habit  of 
talking  of  styles  of  architecture,  and,  though 
the  word  is  used  rather  vaguely,  it  always 
means  a method  or  fashion  of  building,  all  the 
parts  of  which  aro  harmonious  with  one  another. 
You  all  probably,  even  those  who  are  quite 
fresh  to  tho  subject,  know  of  the  division  of 
architecture  into  Gothic  and  Classic  styles,  and 
these  are  again  subdivided.  The  books  are  full 
of  references  to  the  English  Gothic  style,  tho 
French  Gothic  style,  the  style  of  the  thirteenth 
or  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  so  on.  Now, 
each  one  of  these  styles  had  a kind  of  elective 
affinity,  as  the  chemists  call  it,  for  certain 
forms,  and  an  intolerance  of  others.  A Gothic 
building,  for  example,  ordinarily  admits  only 
arches  that  aro  pointed,  and  very  rarely 
tolerates  sotnicircular  ones,  which  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proper  ones  for  a Classic  build- 
jog, — where  it  has  arches  at  all.  Farther, 
although  exceptionally  tho  form  of  arch  used  in 
the  one  style  maybe  employed  in  the  other, 
such  a thing  is  impossible  iu  the  case  of  mould- 
ings, and  hardly  possible  in  the  case  of  orna- 
ments; and  it  is  rarely  possible  to  depart  from 
these  strict  rules  without  the  result  being  out  of 
keeping. 

There  is  thus  not  much  left  for  an  architect 
to  originate ; and  even  in  the  use  of  known 
things,  he  is  as  limited  to  those  proper  to  the 
stjle  in  which  he  is  working,  as  a writer  is  to 
tho  words  of  the  language  which  he  is  making 
use  of. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  original  talent 
notwithstanding  all  this.  There  are  refiiie- 
nients  and  now  touches  which  a skilled  artist 
cun  give  to  olil  and  familiar  forms.  There  are, 
from  time  to  time,  new  materials  or  frcsli 
purposes,  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  origina- 
tion of  new  forms  ; but  chiefly,  and  of  by  far 
the  greatest  importance,  the  new  combinations 
jiosaible  to  be  given,  tho  fresh  outlines,  propor- 
tions, contrasts  of  light  and  shade  and  colour, 
which  are  rendered  possible  by  the  varying  size, 
shape,  and  disposition  required  to  meet  fresh 
wants.  These  furnish  the  best  opportunities 
for  original  work. 

Ho  who  would  design  architecture  must, 
then,  have  a good  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  already  done.  The  works  of  the  past  are, 
BO  to  speak,  our  inheritance,  and  wo  cannot 
enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  it  without  long  and 
laborious  study.  In  this  respect  the  student  of  the 
preaentday  is  far  more  burdened  with  work  that 
ho  must  do  than  architects  at  some  periods  have 
been.  There  have  been  times  (as,  for  example, 
in  this  country  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century)  when  only  one  style  was  known  or 
used,  aud  that  was  the  style  of  the  day,  growing 
out  of,  and  based  uipon,  the  style  of  the  past 
generation,  but  different,  and  for  the  moment 
in  exclusive  possession  of  tho  field.  At  the 
present  day  this  is  not  the  case;  we  are  work- 
ing in  more  styles  than  one,  aud  we  are  bound 
in  order  to  be  properly  furnished  for  our  work 
to  know  more  styles  than  one.  You  will,  I hope, 
understand  that  when  I speak  of  knowing  a style 
I do  not  mean  merely  acquiring  a familiarity 
with  it  as  it  was  at  a certain  date.  You  require 
to  understand  how  it  grew  to  be  what  it  was, 
and  all  about  the  development  of  its  various 
parts,  us  well  as  to  be  familiar  with  its  beat 
examples,  so  that  the  study  is  historical,  or 
should  be,  in  part  of  its  method. 

Besides  the  very  obvious  truth  that  the  man 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  any  thing  cannot 
properly  employ  it,  there  is  also  this  very  im- 
portant truth  that  no  man  cau  work  thoroughly 
well  in  a matter  so  intellectual  and  artistic  as 
architectural  design  unless  he  knows  a good  deal 
more  than  what  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the 
ordinary  calls  upon  him. 

I must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
you  ought  to  master  thoroughly  all  the  elements 
of  many  styles  of  architecture  which  you  will 
never  be  called  on  to  use.  Perhaps  a complete 
and  exhaustive  acquaintance  with  two  styles  is 
as  much  as  most  men  can  accomplish,  and  to 
know  one  style  thoroughly  is  enough  for  most 
men.  But  then  you  ought  to  add  a very  good 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  of  various 
styles,  or  you  will  not  be  properly  able  to  use 
even  your  one  acquisition. 

It  appears,  then,  that  learning  to  design 
buildings  may  bo  divided  into  two  parts: — (1) 
Mastering  to  a sufficient  extent  what  has  been 
already  done;  (2)  Acquiring  the  power  to  do 
something  fresh; — and  thattbe  second  acquisition 
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depends  upon  the  first,  and  cannot  be  made  by 
itself. 

Here  in  the  classes  of  this  College  an  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  yon  of  learning  much  of  what 
has  been  already  done.  In  the  A class, — the 
one  which  deals  with  Architecture  as  a Fine 
— a historical  method  is  adopted,  and  some- 
thing like  a connected  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  architecture  from  its  distant  origin  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria  down  to  what  we  are  doing 
at  the  present  day  is  offered  you.  I cannot 
pretend  to  notice  all  past  architecture,  or  to 
give  anything  like  a complete  analysis  of  all 
the  styles  that  are  passed  in  review,  or  of  any 
one  of  them  in  the  time  at  our  disposal ; but, 
as  far  as  opportunity  serves,  we  shall  examine 
each,  as  we  come  to  it,  with  sufficient  care  to 
enable  you  to  form  an  idea  of  its  main  features, 
and  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  carrying  the 
examination  further  in  tho  case  of  those  styles 
which  best  merit  exhaustive  study.  Tho 
diagrams  aud  photographs  which  act  as  illus- 
trations are,  under  certain  precautions,  lent  to 
the  students ; and  I strongly  urge  those  who 
enter  this  class,  by  their  help  and  that  of  other 
appliances,  to  do  their  very  best  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  forma  and  details  of 
what  comes  before  them,  especially  of  Greek 
architecture.  Greek  is  virtually  the  pareut  of 
almost  tho  whole  of  European  architectural 
design;  and  Greek  art  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  art  which  has  been  carried  to  absolute 
perfection  from  its  own  point  of  view. 

Our  engineers  are  fond  of  saying  that  in 
certain  directions  they  have  gone  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  go.  In  measurement,  for  example, 
they  can  measure  to  the  millionth  of  an  inch, 
and  no  mechanical  methods  can  ever  go  further. 
So  the  architects  of  Greece  in  the  age  of  Pericles 
seem  to  have  carried  architecture  and  the 
sculpture  that  goes  with  it  to  a point  beyond 
which  it  is  impossible  to  go.  Study,  then, 
thoroughly  this  remarkable  development  of  art, 
perhaps  the  only  one  for  which  perfection  can 
with  any  reasonable  grounds  be  claimed. 

Next  to  Greek  1 urge  ou  your  attention 
English  Gothic,  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  n 
very  fine  and  highly-wrought  • out  style,  or 
rather  sequence  of  styles.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  of  anything  so  complicated  as  Gothic 
architecture  that,  at  any  moment  iu  this  or  any 
other  country,  it  touched  perfection  as  Greek 
did;  but  it  came  very  near  in  the  best 
works  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  again,  to 
my  judgment,  in  the  best  of  the  fifteenth.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  works  which  remain  are 
accessible  to  you.  Even  in  London,  though 
they  are  not  numerous,  enough  examples  remain 
to  give  a student  ample  subjects  fur  study 
during  tho  summer  weather,  — when  alone 
sketching  and  measuring  buildings  is  possible  in 
our  climate, — of  several  years.  There  is  in  the 
chapel  in  the  Tower,  St.  llartholomew’s.  Smith- 
field,  the  chapel  in  Ely  Place,  the  Temple 
Church,  Westminster  Hall,  St.  Saviour’s,  South- 
wark, and,  last  and  best,  Westminster  Abbey, 
a wealth  of  architecture  which  very  few  of  you 
will  be  able  to  exhaust.  Remember  that  archi- 
tecture cannot  be  truly  mastered  except  from 
buildings.  Books,  drawings,  and  lectures  can 
teach  you  a good  deal  about  it,  but  buildings 
only  will  reveal  tho  whole  secret  of  the  matter. 

The  study  of  recent  buildings  is  one  which 
now  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  So  mnch  ex- 
cellent architecture  has  been  and  is  being  done 
at  the  present  day  that  not  only  London  but 
many  of  our  large  towns  will  supply  excellent 
examples,  and  to  most  pupils  and  assistants  the 
works  on  which  they  are  engaged  form  a good 
modern  school.  In  London  such  buildings  as 
the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  works  of  Barry, 
Scott,  Street,  Pearson,  Waterhouse,  Norman 
Shaw,  Aitchison,  and  many  others  are  accessible, 
and  will  well  repay  study;  but  tho  beginner 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  many  modern 
buildings  which  are  only  fit  to  teach  him  what 
to  avoid. 

I spoke  of  the  construction  of  a building  as 
an  element  in  its  design.  The  Class  B,  for  the 
study  of  construction,  is  intended  to  give  you 
so  much  information  as  time  permits  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  materials  of  which  buildings  are 
made  and  the  mode  of  making  use  of  them. 
Here  a different,  but  a necessary,  side  of  the 
study  of  architecture  is  pursued,  but  it  is  one 
essential  to  be  mastered  before  you  can  design 
buildings.  A person  who  designs  things  that 
are  not  structural  may  be  a scene-painter,  but 
cannot  claim  to  be  an  architect. 

It  is  not,  however,  attendance  here  alone,  or 
such  study  of  buildings  as  you  may  be  able  to 
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accomplish,  to  which  you  must  look  to  fit  you 
for  that  part  of  tho  future  work  of  your  pro- 
fession which  will  consist  in  designing  buildings. 
You  are  all,  I presume,  engaged  as  pupils  or 
assistants  in  the  offices  of  practising  architects, 
and  are  doing  your  share  of  oflice-work.  Tlus 
it  is  to  which  you  must  mainly  trust  to  make 
you  thorough  and  practical.  In  the  office  you 
will  master,  or,  rather,  may  master  if  you  make 
proper  use  of  your  opportunities,  the  whole 
routine  of  building  operations,  and  may  if  you 
will  come  to  know  pretty  thoroughly  tho  con- 
struction, arrangement,  economy,  and  design 
of  such  buildings  as  may  bo  going  on.  I cannot 
too  earnestly  recommend  you  to  make  tho  best 
of  such  opportunities.  Let  nothing  pass  you 
without  your  making  au  attempt  to  master  it 
and  understand  it,  and  consider  your  ofliee 
training  as  most  valuable,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  tho  basis  of  the  art  of  designing  archi- 
tecture. 

Try  during  this,  the  seed-time  of  yonr  life, 
to  enrich  your  mind,  train  your  eye,  cultivate 
your  power  of  drawing,  and  fill  your  note-book 
and  sketch-books.  Saturate  your  mind  and 
power  as  far  as  you  can  with  architecture,  and 
that  of  the  best,  as  far  as  possible  ; aud  master 
all  the  difficulties  which  attend  drawing  till 
architectural  draughtsmanship  becomes  per- 
fectly easy  to  ycu. 

I ought  not  to  pass  from  tho  question  of 
laying  up  stores  of  architectural  knowledge 
without  urging  on  you  very  strongly  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  the  work  of  other  countries.  If 
possible,  an  architect  should  make  ono  good 
long  journey  through  Italy,  taking  in  Greece,  if 
he  can,  and  should  visit  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  tho 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  which  I hope  all 
of  you  will  put  before  you  as  one  to  be  attained 
if  you  possibly  can  manage  it. 

In  the  life  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  wo  have  the 
history  of  the  greatest  English  architect  of 
modern  days,  and  it  may  servo  to  show  how 
long  a preparation  is  re([ui8ito  before  a high 
level  can  bo  reached  by  an  artist  in  architec- 
ture if  we  consult  that  memoir.  Wo  find  that 
Barry  was  ten  years  from  the  time  when  he 
was  articled  to  the  time  when  ho  began  practice. 
And  the  whole  of  this  time  was  spent  either  as 
a pupil  or  a student  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

If,  however,  a student  goes  no  further  than 
the  point  I have  indicated,  he  is  like  David, 
who  collected  tho  materials  and  the  money  for 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  yet  himself  built  no 
part  of  it,  but  left  it  for  Solomon  his  son  to 
build. 

Tho  Bomethiog  new,  to  which  I have  again 
and  again  alluded,  is  like  this  making  use  of 
the  materials.  You  must  be  David  aud  Solomon 
in  one  in  the  matter  of  designing  architecture. 

Perhaps  it  may  give  point  to  this  part  of  my 
tale  if  I try  to  describe  what  generally  happens 
where  an  architect  has  to  design  a building. 
Tho  first  thing  is  to  master  the  reijuirements 
and  to  estimate  tho  means  which  will  be  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  meeting  them.  Mastering 
tho  requirements  is  sometimes  simple,  some- 
times an  arduous  task.  It  may  perhaps  be  a 
familiar  and  straightforward  affair,  such  as  to 
design  a small  dwelling-house  with  so  many 
living-rooms,  so  many  bedroonis,  and  the  ordi- 
nary offices.  At  other  times,  as  in  tho  design 
of  a vast  public  building,  it  will  involve  itro- 
viding  for  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  people, 
and  varied  services  of  the  most  diverse  and 
apparently  irreconcileablo  character.  What- 
ever it  be,  it  must  be  mastered,  i.e.,  the  archi- 
tect must  get  into  his  head  what  is  wanted,  and 
he  mast  also  know  the  site,  its  extent,  aspect, 
levels,  Ac.,  the  outlay  intended,  and  every 
other  consideration  which  limit  or  extend  his 
means  of  meeting  the  requirements. 

The  ordinary  course  is,  first,  to  think  over 
the  problem,  and  then  to  make  a sketch  or 
sketches  of  the  plan  of  the  principal  floor, — 
usually  beginning  to  a small  scale,  and,  with  a 
view  to  getting  the  general  arrangement  fixed, 
neglecting  at  first  the  minutim  of  the  plan. 
Sometimes  together  with  these,  sometimes 
after,  the  sketches  of  section  and  elevation 
are  made.  Of  course,  this  process  of  making 
first  sketches  differs  in  its  nature : many 
designers  sketch  in  and  rub  out  again  and 
again,  thinking  pencil  in  band,  and,  to  a large 
extent,  through  the  point  of  the  pencil,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression.  Few  men  have 
the  enviable  power  of  sometimes  getting  even 
a first  sketch  right  at  once ; most  require  to 
alter,  and  re-draw,  and  reconsider,  again,  and 
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again,  and  again.  Meantime,  tlie  mind  is 
gradually  filling  witli  the  subject}  the  idea  is, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  crystallising  there,  and 
the  ordinary  result  is,  with  many  men,  that 
after  honrs,  or  days  even,  of  unsatisfactory 
effort,  the  whole  becomes  rapidly,  perhaps 
suddenly,  obvious,  and  a plan  is  sketched 
which  meets  the  requirements,  and  upon  which 
a treatment  can  be  based  which  promises  to  be 
successful  as  architecture.  Something  of  the 
same  nature  often  occurs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sections  and  elevations.  A wise 
man,  if  he  has  gone  through  the  process  and 
como  to  this  point,  closes  his  preliminary  work 
hero,  and  begins  the  process  of  elaborating  his 
sketch. 

The  more  practised  or  more  gifted  the 
designer,  the  sooner  does  he  arrive  at  the  point 
of  making  a good  sketch,  though  not  always 
at  the  point  of  satisfying  himself,  and  with 
most,  perhaps  with  alt,  men,  the  faculty  of 
original  design,  if  they  possess  it  at  all,  varies 
a good  deal.  Ilealth  of  body,  ease  of  mind, 
freedom  fx’om  distractions,  and  the  stimulus  of 
having  a problem  worth  solving,  all  help  a man 
to  do  liis  best}  but  far  beyond  anything  else  is 
the  facility  which  comes  from  constant  practice 
and  from  a large  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  of  the  style  being  used,  and 
from  readiness  with  the  pencil. 

After  a ground  plan  has  been  fairly  settled  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  the  elevations  and 
sections  are  very  much  reconsidered.  It  must 
rest  very  much  with  the  individual  himself  how 
often  he  recasts  his  designs,  but,  on  the  whole, 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  many  men  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  repeated  alterations  and 
changes.  As  the  work  proceeds  it  is  drawn, 
with  much  precision,  to  a larger  scale,  and  with 
more  attention  to  detailsand  ornaments,  and  by 
degrees  approaches  the  form  of  a set  of  complete 
plans.  Not  infrequently  a perspective  study  is 
tried  to  see  how  the  proposed  building  will  com- 
pose, and  if  the  result  is  not  satisfactory  the 
warning  ought  to  be  taken  and  changes  made. 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  work  upon  the  design 
for  any  building  that  is  not  extraordinarily 
plain  there  is  a great  field  for  the  exercise  of 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  details,  profiles  of 
mouldings,  enrichments,  Ac.,  all  of  which  should 
be  most  carefully  drawn  out,  full  size,  bearing 
in  mind  that  they  must  bo  in  keeping  with  the 
style  and  the  general  design,  and  yet  if  possible 
stamped  with  some  originality,  such  as  may 
often  bo  imparted  to  them  without  rendering 
them  inconsistent  with  their  style.  In  all  this 
work  the  measured  drawings  and  sketches 
wliich  the  designer  has  made  as  a student  of 
buildings  will  be  of  more  help  than  anything 
else.  Next  probably  in  value  will  be  the 
practice  he  has  had  as  a pupil  or  assistant  in 
working  upon  the  designs  of  other  men,  and 
then  the  hints  and  suggestions  to  be  drawn 
from  good  publications,  photographs,  and 
prints. 

Assistance  is  derived  in  the  process  of  design- 
ing from  general  principles  such  as  are  best 
learned  by  the  critical  examination  and  analysis 
of  existing  examples.  The  mau  who  can  satisfy 
himself  that  he  understands  the  design  of  a 
good  existing  building,  the  principles  wliich 
underlie  its  composition,  and  the  means  by 
which  its  effects  are  attained,  is  far  advanced 
on  the  road  towards  the  power  of  making  a 
similar  design  himself. 

Lastly,  and  by  no  means  least,  the  power  of 
original  design,  like  every  other  power,  can  only 

■ be  called  out  by  constant  practice.  No  doubt 
' in  some  persons  it  exists  to  a larger  degree 

than  in  the  average,  while  others  have  little  or 
I none  of  it.  But  in  most  cases  exercise  and 

■ effect  will  strengthen  and  develope  it,  and  if  a 
keen,  unsparing,  but  intelligent  and  enlightened 

' critic  will  take  a man’s  designs  to  pieces  and 
1 show  him  their  defects,  and  then  tell  him  how- 
to amend  them,  he  will  learn  much  from  such 
discipline,  if  he  can  stand  it. 

A very  necessary  equipment  for  a designer 
of  architecture,  and  one  which  is  perhaps  too 
much  overlooked,  is  a thorough  knowledge  of 
I construction.  I have,  in  an  earlier*  part  of  this 
lecture,  pointed  out  that,  unless  a design  can 
be  built,  it  is  not  a truly  architectural  work. 

• There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  matter, 
-which  is  this,  that  when  upon  the  lines  of  a 
plan  which  provides  for  the  requirements  the 
! masses  of  a structure  which  it  is  practically 
ipoasible  to  build  are  raised  the  germ  of  an 
I architectural  design,  and  in  fact  much  more 
t than  the  germ  is  attained,  for  the  result  is 
loften.  to  suggest  all  that  is  wanted,  suppos- 


ing the  designer  to  have  sufficient  knowledge 
and  taste  to  impart  to  the  form  arrived  at 
good  proportions  and  to  ornament  it  with  proper 
details. 

The  question  rises,  and  it  is  one  of  growing 
importance,  can  architectural  design  bo  taught  ? 
It  has  been  almost  a canon  among  a certain  set 
of  architects  that  it  cannot.  I have,  however, 
I hope,  shown  that  it  can  be  learned,  and,  if  I 
am  correct  in  my  view  of  its  dual  nature  and  of 
the  way  in  which  it  may  be  acquired,  I think  I 
have  done  something  to  show  how  far  teaching 
can  be  usefully  relied  upon. 

That  which  is  old,  at  any  rate,  can  be  taught, 
at  least  to  a willing  learner,  and  those  students 
who  attend  these  classes  come  hero  to  learn  a 
part  of  it  which  cannot  easily  be  acquired  else- 
where. A systematic  study  of  materials  and 
construction  and  of  the  architecture  of  the  great 
building  nations  cannot  be,  as  a rule,  attempted 
in  the  offices  where  you  are  pupils,  and  cannot 
easily  bo  carried  on  by  the  help  of  books  alone. 
There  is  something  in  the  actual  teaching  of  a 
lecture  which  gets  better  hold  of  the  attention 
and  perception  of  the  learner  than  a book  can 
have.  The  old  facts,  then,  of  construction,  of 
architectural  growth,  are  to  be  learned  here, 
and  from  time  to  time  some  criticism  on  the 
principles  of  design  observed  in  the  works  of 
which  illustrations  come  before  you  will  help 
you  to  understand  them.  Advice  as  to  planning 
and  composition  will  naturally  be  suggested  by 
the  dissection  and  examinatian  of  the  designs  of 
existing  buildings. 

Beyond  this  point  I do  not  think  it  is  easy  to 
teach  much  about  design  by  lectures.  A pro- 
fessor can  tell  you  about  the  past  andean  point 
oat  to  you  the  buildings,  when  you  must  for 
yourselves  study  and  draw  architectural  detail. 
Planning  and  composition,  like  other  acquisi- 
tions which  require  practice,  require,  I think,  to 
bo  learned  in  classes  of  a different  sort,  and 
which  we  have  not,  at  any  rate  as  yet,  seen  our 
way  to  establish  at  this  college.  The  Boyal 
Academy  offers  the  best  instruction  in  archi- 
tectural design  at  present  attainable  in  London, 
and  some  of  the  classes  of  the  Architectural 
Associatiou  give  instruction  and  afford  oppor- 
tunities of  practice  in  the  same  way.  The 
Junior  Class  of  Design  at  that  Association  has 
generally  adopted  the  excellent  plau  of  pro- 
posing some  existing  building  as  a point  de 
ddpart,  and  expecting  that  the  designs  shall  be 
based  upon  it  to  a large  extent. 

The  many  prizes  that  are  offered  by  the 
societies,  and  sometimes  by  the  professional 
journals,  and  of  which  regular  programmes  are 
issued,  afford  to  students  excellent  opportuni- 
ties of  exercising  themselves  in  the  art  of 
dealing  with  a definite  set  of  requirements, 
and  framing  au  architectural  design  to  meet 
them.  And  the  competitions  from  time  to  time 
open  to  the  entire  profession  offer  opportunities 
of  the  same  sort  which  are  most  valuable  to 
young  architects,  and  perhaps  in  no  profession 
is  there  exactly  the  same  means  of  measuring 
one’s  strength  against  others,  and  trying  one’s 
hand  at  real  problems,  as  in  ours.  Let  mo  add 
that  the  man  who  really  masters  architectural 
design,  as  I have  endeavoured  to  shadow  it  forth, 
-will  find  sooner  or  later  that  the  attainment 
will  bring  him  fame  and  work.  I cannot  say 
fame  and  fortune,  but  such  modest  rewards  as 
are  not  unwelcome. 

If  original  design  is  to  be  good  as  well  as 
new  it  must  not  only  make  use  of  good  materials, 
but  it  must  proceed  on  sound  principles.  Perhaps 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  implant  these  in  the 
mind  than  the  study  of  such  books  of  analysis 
and  criticism  as  show  acumen,  and  which 
lead  the  reader  to  think  for  himself.  A fore- 
most place  among  books  claiming  to  be  critical 
should  be  given  to  Buskin’s  “Seven  Lamps.” 
It  is  not  a work  overflowing  with  information, 
like  PerguBBon’s  history,  or  the  Abecedaire 
of  De  Caumont.  It  is  not  a book  likely  to  be 
of  much  use  to  a person  unfamiliar  with  archi- 
tecture or  with  scanty  knowledge  of  it } hut  to 
those  who  know  enough  to  enter  into  its  spirit 
and  meaning,  it  is  both  a delightful  and  au 
instructive  book.  I am  far  from  wishing  you 
to  accept  Buskin’s  teaching  as  always  right, 
but  every  page  is  worth  careful  reading,  for  you 
cannot  avoid  thinking  for  yourselves  about  the 
subject  if  you  read  Buskin  with  any  intelli- 
gence. The  seven  lamps  of  architecture  stand, 
as  some  of  yon,  I hope,  know,  for  the  inspiring 
spirit,  which  may  serve  to  give  life,  power, 
beauty,  expression,  grace,  picturesqueness  to 
piles  of  stone  and  brick,  and  evei*y  one  who 
wants  to  be  a designer  should  learn  to  think 


about  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  substance  of  hia 
work. 

A useful  book,  more  modest  in  aim  and 
smaller  in  dimensious,  is  Garbett’s  “ Principles 
of  Design  in  Architecture,”  a volume  which  ia 
easily  accessible  and  very  suggestive. 

Another  writer  on  architecture  -^vho  writes  a 
power  of  critical  analysis  with  vast  learning  is 
Viollet  le  Due — and  his  “Entrotions,” — which 
you  shall  read  in  French  if  possible,  but  of  which 
a translation  exists  under  the  title  of  ‘ ‘ Lectures 
by  Viollet  le  Due,” — is  well  worth  reading  by 
those  -who  want  to  understand  the  spirit  in 
which  architecture  should  be  thought  out  and 
designed. 

Many  other  writers  on  architecture  from 
time  to  time  introduce  criticism  and  analysis, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  for 
sometimes  a very  few  hues  may  suffice  to  show 
the  principles  upon  which  an  important  work 
was  designed.  Among  books  which  contain 
occasional  passages  of  this  sort,  it  occurs  to  me 
to  mention  that  admirable  work,  the  Lectures 
on  Ai'chitecture  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

A good  deal  bas  been  said  this  evening  on 
the  necessity  of  making  a suitable  provision  of 
what  may  be  called  artistic  raw  material } in 
other  words,  obtaining  a familiar  and  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  mouldings,  ornaments, 
forms,  features,  out  of  some  of  which  all  archi- 
tectural designs  must  grow.  A mau  cannot 
deftly  combine  windows,  doors,  columns, 
cornices,  into  one  whole,  and  cannot  success- 
fully produce  the  best  forms  of  those  and  other 
features  till  ho  has  studied  them  much,  dra-\\'u 
them  frequently,  and  stored  his  memory 
with  their  forms.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a stock  of  architectural  raw  material. 

Ease,  speed,  and  force  in  handling  these  are, 
however,  only  to  be  got  by  practice,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  you  to  practise  yourselves 
in  handling,  and  modifying,  and  combining 
architectural  forms  and  features,  showing  your 
work  from  time  to  time  to  some  one  com- 
petent to  point  out  your  mistakes  and  recognise 
your  success. 

A student  would  gain  great  facility  in  deal- 
ing with  architectural  material  of  all  sorts,  if 
he  would  follow  the  practice  of  altering  exist- 
ing designs  or  portions  of  them,  and  of  basing 
now  designs  upon  the  designs  of  existing  build- 
ings. Many  modes  of  doing  these  things  may 
be  suggested : among  them  -would  be  to  take 
such  a feature  as,  for  example,  a window,  and 
(preserving  the  proportion)  to  re-draw  it  more 
rich  than  the  original,  and,  again,  less  rich, 
without  altering  the  stylo.  Again,  to  alter  the 
style,  as  to  translate  it  from  Boraan  to 
Bomanesque,  and  again  to  Pointed } then  to 
make  it  the  basis  of  a new  design  for  a different 
window,  as,  for  example,  to  take  the  drawing 
of  a two-light  Gothic  window,  with  a tracery 
head,  and  design  a three-light,  or  a five-light, 
that  shall  correspond. 

The  same  kind  of  treatment  might  with 
advantage  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  whole 
designs,  as,  for  example,  a sectiou  of  a church 
might  be  taken  and  treated  more  plainly  than 
the  original,  more  richly.  Its  proportions  may 
be  made  more  lofty,  more  depressed.  Its  style 
may  be  made  more  early,  more  late, — and  so 
ease  in  dealing  with  design  may  bo  gradually 
gained. 

Practice  in  the  design  of  very  simple 
subjects  that  do  not  seem  out  of  the  reach  of 
even  a beginner  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  instruc- 
tive, and  as  likely  to  stimulate  the  inventive 
faculty,  and  to  lead  to  skill  in  handling  the 
architect’s  raw  material  as  if  the  subjects  were 
more  ambitious. 

A chimney-piece,  a door,  a casement  window, 
a lych-gate,  a cottage,  a lodge,  are  subjects  that 
are  not  formidable,  but  there  is  scope  for 
original  design  in  them  quite  as  much  as  in 
something  more  ambitious,  and  the  student  who 
would  do  nothing  with  a cathedral  may  succeed 
in  getting  a lesson  in  design  that  will  benefit 
him  for  life  if  he  will  limit  himself  to  a fountain, 
a tomb,  a chair,  a porch,  or  something  of  that 
sort  not  too  large  or  too  difficult  for  his  present 
power, — and  this  may  prove  a stepping-stone  to 
the  cathedral  later. 

The  course  of  this  lecture  has  been  directed 
first  to  describing  the  nature  of  a building  and 
the  work  to  bo  done  by  its  designer,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  old  artistic 
materials  animated  by  a new  spirit  were  essen- 
tial to  a good  architectural  design. 

This  position  was  illustrated  by  describing  a 
case  where,  at  Edinburgh,  a building  that  should 
^be  all  old  was  attempted,  and  another  at 
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Brighton,  -where  one  all  new  was  tried,  neither 
of  which  can  be  called  a success,  by  an 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  design  of  West- 
minster Abbey  and  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  by  a 
reference  to  some  modern  architectural  works 
and  a sketch  of  how  a modern  designer  may 
proceed.  _ 

We  then  proceeded  to  consider  at  some  length 
first  how  the  old  part  of  the  architect’s  equip- 
ment may  be  obtained,  and  then  how  ^ the 
power  of  inspiring  it  with  the  new  spirit  is  to 
be  cultivated. 

It  only  remains  to  say  one  or  two  words  to 
commend  to  you  the  subject  of  architectural 
design.  From  your  point  of  view,  regarding 
yon  as  gentlemen  who  intend  to  become  pro- 
fessional architects, -a  power  of  original  design 
is  to  yourselves  everything.  With  it,  you  will 
succeed  ; without  it,  you  must  fail  in  taking  a 
high  position  in  the  profession  which  you  pro- 
pose to  adopt.  But  there  is  another  point  of 
view  from  which  to  consider  the  subject.  I 
wish,  in  closing  these  words,  to  say  something 
about  its  intrinsic  nobility,  quite  apart  from  its 
importance  to  us  as  professional  men. 

In  many  respects  the  designs  of  architecture 
di  more  to  originate  a fresh  creation  than  the 
labours  of  the  painter  or  the  sculptor.  These 
artists  can,  it  is  true,  simulate,  the  one  light  and 
shade  and  colour,  and  the  other  form,  and  they 
can  preserve  the  aspect  of  events,  people,  or 
scenes,  some  of  which  they  partly  create.  But 
splendid  as  the  results  are,  the  limitations  are 
galling,  and  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  can 
rarely  hope  to  show  their  originating  power  to 
a very  great  extent.  The  original  design  of 
most  good  pictures  or  statues  is  due  as  much  to 
the  poet,  the  dramatist,  the  historian,  as  to  the 
painter. 

A really  noble  design,  such  as  Salisbury  or 
Lincoln,  Canterbury  or  Westminster,  is  a more 
original  creation,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
more  artificial  than  any  picture  or  statue,  and 
its  very  position  as  a public  monument  gives  it 
a claim  on  national  affection  and  admiration 
which  no  Other  work  of  art  can  hope  to  attain. 
To  design  a really  great  work  of  architecture  is 
to  accomplish  one  of  the  most  noble  works 
which  an  artist  can  attempt;  and  whoever 
accomplishes  that  feat  can  only  do  so  by  the 
aid  of  the  two  acquisitions  which  I urge  you  to 
make.  He  must  possess  a good  mastery  of  that 
part  of  architecture  which  is  old.  Ho  must 
possess  an  equally  good  power  of  so  handling 
the  old  elements  that  the  result  shall  bo  new. 


JHustraiions. 

SUGGESTED  DESIGN  FOR  LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL. 

Be  publish  to-day  the  ground-plan  and 
exterior  view  of  a design  for  the 
Liverpool  Cathedral,  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Hay,  and  exhibited  at  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society  in  January  last. 

On  that  occasion  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
James  M.  Hay  on  the  St.  John's  site,  and  its 
fitness  for  a great  cathedral ; and  the  drawings 
were  afterwards  exhibited  at  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  along  with  the  designs  of  the  invited 
competitors. 

Mr.  Hay  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  site, 
on  condition  that  the  design  should  be  Classic. 
The  genius  of  the  place  he  considered  demanded 
it.  The  popular  mind  was  in  favour  of  Gothic, 
but  the  incongruity  of  placing  a Gothic  build- 
ing in  juxtaposition  with  one  of  so  severely 
Classic  a character  as  St.  George’s  Hall  being 
more  or  less  recognised  by  every  one,  the  site 
by  many  was  on  that  account  disapproved  of. 
Admit  that  the  cathedral  might  be  Classic, 
and  the  site  stood  forth  as  the  finest  in  the  city. 

The  authors  explain  their  intention  and  idea 
in  the  design  as  follows  : — 

"The  style  adopted,  therefore,  is  Classic  ex- 
ternally, but  in  the  interior,  where  the  designers 
were  fettered  by  no  conditions,  the  style  is 
Gothic,  some  external  intimation  of  which  is 
given  in  the  doors  and  windows.  The  growing 
principle  of  the  interior  style  is  further  mani- 
fested in  the  central  dome,  which  rises  above 
the  horizontal  lines  of  both  buildings,  and 
finally  reaches  its  fullest  development  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  western  towers. 

The  amount  of  Gothic  sentiment  thus  im- 
parted to  the  external  design  makes  it  become 
a connecting  link  between  the  Gothic  of  the 
interior  and  th®  purer  Classic  of  St.  George’s 


Hall,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  the  better  to 
define  its  own  individuality. 

The  central  axis  of  the  building  is  placed  at 
right  angles  with  St.  George’s  Hall.  The 
ground  floor  is  17  ft.  lower  than  it,  so  that  the 
entrance  to  the  north  transept  would  be  level 
with  William  Brown-street.  The  area  of  the 
site  towards  the  west  end  is  raised,  and  would 
show  the  hoilding  as  resting  upon  a level 
plateau,  from  which  two  flights  of  steps  would 
lead  to  the  western  portico,  and  two  of  lesser 
height  to  that  of  the  south  transept. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  plan  has  been  a 
large,  capacious,  and  unobstructed  central  area, 
and  to  what  extent  this  has  been  attained  the 
following  references  will  show  : — 

The  nave  of  York  Minster,  the  widest  in 
England,  is  46  ft. ; Sb.  Paul’s,  the  next  widest, 
is  41  ft. ; Lincoln,  the  third  widest,  is  37  ft. 
In  this  plan  it  is  54  ft. 

The  arch  opening  into  the  central  area  of 
Peterborough,  the  widest  in  England,  is  37  ft.  ; 
St.  Paul’s,  the  next  widest,  is  35  ft. ; Gloucester, 
the  third  widest,  is  34  ft.  In  this  design  it  is 
50  ft.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  and  to  show 
the  greater  comparative  freedom  of  area  over 
that  of  Sb.  Paul’s,— a much  larger  building,— 
the  central  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  is  lU  ft. 
diameter,  while  the  arch  through  which  the 
four  limbs  of  the  cross  are  visible  is  only 
35  ft. ; in  this  design  it  is  50  ft.,  while  the 
diameter  of  the  dome  is  only  90  ft. 

The  building  is  lighted  from  above  by  seven 
domes,  one  over  the  centre  90  ft.  diameter  ; one 
over  the  nave,  54  ft. ; oue  in  the  choir,  36  ft. ; 
one  of  18  ft.  in  each  transept,  at  the  extreme 
west  end,  and  over  the  apse.  The  principle  of 
gradation  is  further  observed  in  the  height  of 
coiling,  for  the  ceiling  gradually  increases  in 
height,  as  well  as  the  lighting  in  brilliancy, 
from  the  west  end  up  to  the  central  dome,  and 
thence  as  gradually  declines  eastward,  north- 
ward, and  southward. 

The  objection  appertaining  to  most  domes, 
viz.,  of  being  too  high,  relatively,  and  forming, 
as  it  wore,  the  ceiling  of  a separate  chamber 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  thus  avoided.’’ 

Without  saying  that  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  as  natisfactory  the  rather  odd  combina- 
tion of  Gothic  with  Classic  detail  displayed  in 
the  design,  we  think  it  certainly  deserves 
credit  as  a spirited  attempt  to  apply  a novel 
and  original  treatment  to  an  architectural 
problem.  Leaving  the  detail  of  the  design 
apart,  and  looking  to  the  general  plan  and 
its  disposition  in  relation  to  St.  George’s 
Hall,  we  must  say  that  we  regard  it  as  the 
best  plan,  for  the  site,  that  has  been  produced; 
though,  of  course,  from  a clerical  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  what  is  called  an  orthodox  church  plan. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a defect  or  a 
merit,  depends  of  course  on  the  view  which  is 
taken  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  a modern 
cathedral.  Our  own  opinion,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  ecclesiologists,  is  that  the  Mediceval 
cathedral  plan  is  passS,  and  that  the  altered 
spirit  of  modern  worship  demands  a correspond- 
ing alteration  of  the  cathedral  plan,  in  the 
direction  of  giving  it  more  distinctly  the 
character  of  a congregational  church, — a wide 
area  rather  than  a long  avenue.  Those,  of 
course,  who  think  that  the  Church  should  not 
change,  and  has  not  changed,  in  any  essentials 
of  its  creed  or  ceremonial,  since  the  Mediaeval 
period,  are  perfectly  logical  in  demanding  a 
Medieval  church. 


MANCHESTER  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

We  give  a view  and  plan  of  the  design 
selected,  in  limited  competition,  for  the  building 
for  the  Manchester  Jubilee  Exhibition,  to  be 
held  next  year.  The  site  chosen  is  at  Old 
Trafford,  adjoining  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  incorporate  with  the 
Exhibition.  It  will  cover  a space  of  about 
thirty-two  acres. 

The  main  building  consists  of  a central  nave, 
1,022  ft.  long  and  56  ft.  high,  with  a transept 
across  the  centre,  370  ft.  long,  and  the  same 
height,  and  two  lower  transepts  near  the  ends 
of  the  nave  CO  ft.  wide.  At  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  with  the  central  transepts  is  a dome 
90  ft.  diameter  and  140  ft.  high,  and  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  low  transepts 
are  square  pavilions  of  a lower  altitude.  The 
spaces  between  the  nave  and  the  arms  of  the 
cross  are  filled  with  exhibition  courts,  in  bays 
30  ft.  wide. 

The  machinery  in  motion  will  be  provided 
for  in  a large  annexe,  separated  from  the  main 


bnilding  by  a 70-ft.  roadway,  with  a covered 

fireproof  gallery  of  communication. 

The  section  devoted  to  fine  arts  is  completely 
isolated  from  the  main  building  by  stout  brick 
walls,  with  iron  sliding  fireproof  doors ; the 
brick  walls  will  be  covered  inside  with  Parian 
cement,  to  secure  immunity  from  damp. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Take. 


NEW  WAREHOUSES,  ST.  PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD. 

These  buildings  consist  of  three  large  ware- 
houses adapted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
wholesale  Manchester  trade.  The  fronts  to 
Sb.  Paul’s  Churchyard  and  Watling-street  are 
carried  out  in  Portland  stone,  with  granite 
columns  and  pilasters  to  the  ground-floor.  Each, 
warehouse  has  two  entrances,  the  entrance  to 
the  end  warehouse  being  placed  at  the  corner, 
which  has  been  carried  up,  as  a feature,  in  the 
form  of  a turret,  with  a lead-covered  dome  as 
finish.  In  elevation  the  treatment  is  of  a plain 
but  substantial  character.  The  whole  of  the 
v.ork8  have  been  carried  out  from  designs  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  W.  Shepherd  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  F.  Hemings. 

The  view  of  the  building,  ns  we  give  it,  is 
partially  concealed  by  the  angle  of  the  cathe- 
dral ; but  as  the  question  of  widening  the  street 
here  and  placing  the  new  buildings  further  back 
from  the  cathedral  has  been  so  much  discussed 
(unfortunately  to  no  purpose),  we  prefer  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  building  to  the  cathe- 
dral as  it  really  is,  instead  of  publishing  an 
imaginary  view  which  cannot  really  ho  seen. 


NEW  STUDIOS,  GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, 
FOR  MESSRS.  ELLIOTT  & FRY. 

This  work  consisted  of  reconstructing  the 
pair  of  old  semi-detached  bouses  which  formed 
Nos.  7 and  8,  Gloucester-terrace,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  requirements  of  high-class  photo- 
graphic studios ; the  flue  pure  light  available 
behind  being  taken  advantage  of_  for  the 
erection  of  the  glass  house,  which  is  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  coustruction  of  which 
differs  considerably  from  other  glass  houses 
hitherto  erected.  We  append  a plan  of  the 


ground  floor.  An  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  treatment  of  the  front  elevation  to  recall 
the  character  which  prevailed  in  English  work 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 


y 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  George 
Shaw  at  a costof  3,000L  Mr.  MacCulIoch  did 
the  stone  carving,  and  the  ornamental  ceilingj 
on  the  ground-floor  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Battiscomb  A Harris. 

The  drawing  was  in  the  Royal  Academj 
Exhibition.  Willi.vm  Flockuart. 


The  Metropolitan  Sewage  Sludge  Ques- 
tion is  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Works  at  this  week’s  meeting,  on  the  motiox 
of  Mr.  John  Jones. 
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NEW  STUDIOS.  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.-Mr,  Wm.  Flockhart,  Architect. 
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S’EW  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  OXFORD. 

This  drawing  ia  taken  from  the  water-colour 
vhich  was  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy 
.lixhibition.  The  building  shown  in  our  illus- 
Tation  ia  designed  to  contain  a library,  lecture' 
■ooms,  and  offices,  for  the  delegacy  of  the  non- 
iollegiate  students  of  the  University.  It  also 
)rovides  accommodation  for  the  delegacies  for 
ho  Public  School  Examinations  and  for  the 
Oxford  Local  Examinations. 

It  is  to  occupy  the  space  left  vacant  at  the 
unction  of  High-street  and  King  - street, 
djoiniug  the  new  schools,  which  were  also 
uilt  from  Mr.  Jackson’s  designs  a few  years 
go,  and  a communication  will  be  made  between 
ho  two  buildings,  on  two  of  the  floors. 


HE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CLUB 
NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

The  Constitutional  Club-house,  in  North- 
raberland  Avenue,  which  was  opened  to  the 
lorabers  on  Monday  last,  presents,  both  in 
flour  and  design  externally,  an  important  and 
riking  variation  from  the  Portland  and  Bath 
one  frontages  of  the  other  large  buildings  in 
lis  new  thoroughfare.  The  terra-cotta  used  ex- 
Tnally,  and  with  which  the  main  fac^ade  is 
itirely  faced,  is  of  two  colours,  buff  and 
iddish-brown,  and  not  only  is  effect  obtained 
f the  contrast  of  these  two  colours,  but  a 
reat  deal  of  the  detail  ornament  has  been 
>ecially  made  from  models  prepared  for  the 
irpose  by  Mr.  Prampton  under  the  direction 
’ the  architect,  Mr.  Robert  \V.  Edis,  P.S.A. 
he  site  being  wedge-shaped,  with  its  narrow 
id  looking  towards  the  river,  and  having 
iwards  of  200  ft.  frontage  to  Northumberland 
venue  and  about  the  same  in  Northumberland- 
reet,  with  an  extreme  width,  at  its  widest 
id,  next  the  Grand  Hotel,  of  about  llO  ft., 
'usiderable  skill  and  ingenuity  of  planning 
ere  demanded  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
irious  rooms  and  the  general  dispositiou  of 
e interior,  and  the  architect  seems  to  have 
en  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  has  boldly 
ipbasised  the  narrow  end  of  the  wedge  by  a 
fll-designed  circular  end  with  open  arched 
‘igia  on  the  first  floor  and  a circular  turret  above, 
•ming  a picturesque  termination  to  the  high- 
ched  roof  of  the  main  building.  On  the 
ound-floor  he  has  grouped  all  the  principal 
5ms  round  an  octagonal  centre  hall,  which 
'ms  an  important  feature  on  the  plan.  The 
lin  entrance  is  placed  at  the  northern  or 
cler  end  of  the  site,  and,  in  addition,  separate 
trances  are  provided  for  access  to  the 
'inbera’  bedi’ooms  or  chambers  above  the 
ncipal  floors,  and  for  tradesmen,  in  North- 
bcrland-atreet.  The  basement  and  the  mezza- 

0 floor  between  it  and  the  ground-floor  are 
•oted  to  the  general  service  rooms  of  the 
lb,  and  contain  a kitchen,  50  ft.  by  30  ft., 
h all  the  necessary  offices;  servants’  hall’ 
'ft.  by  2-ift. ; still  rooms,  steward’s  rooms| 
lars,  and  boiler  and  engine  rooms  for  the 
5trio  lighting  and  steam  pumps.  The  ground- 
r contains  a lofty  entrance  hall  and  vestibule, 
Ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  hat  and  cloak  room  and 
sption  room,  27  ft.  by  25  ft.,  for  use  of 
nds  of  members.  The  large  octagonal 
er  hall,  which,  together  with  the  outer  hall, 
lined  with  delicate  white-toned  marbles 
.vonazzo  and  veined),  is  30  ft.  in  diameter 

off  this  are  the  morning  room,  120  ft.  by 
^ft.,  with  central  recessed  portion  with 
ular  bay,  50  ft.  by  26  ft.;  smoking-room, 
t.  by  26  ft. ; and  lavatories,  (Sc.,  with  bath 
dressing  rooms  on  mezzanine.  The  service 
ns  on  each  floor  are  arranged  in  the  centre 
the  building,  with  hydraulic  lifts  from 
hen,  still-room,  and  wine-cellar  opening 
them.  These  rooms  are  arranged  on 
floor  BO  as  to  communicate  direct 
all  the  principal  rooms  of  the  Club, 
the  first  floor,  which  is  approached 
well  - lighted  broad  marble  staircase. 

It.  6 in.  wide,  with  balustrade  of  rich 
|)nazzo  or  purple  ■ violet  marble,  is  the 
jral  coffee-room,  1-10  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide, 

1 central  portion  recessed  with  circular  bay, 
ig  an  extreme  width  at  this  portion  of  the 
i of  52  ft.,  and  finished  at  the  narrow  end 
! an  open  circular  loggia,  facing  the  river;  a 

51  ft.  by  27  ft.,  with  librarian’s  room, 

I billiard-room,  45  ft.  by  26  ft.  6 in., 
iher  with  service  room,  lavatories,  (fee. 

I rooms  on  ground  and  first  floors  are  20  ft. 


high,  those  on  the  second  floor  being  16  ft. 
The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  a large  general 
smoking-room,  100  ft.  long  by  31  ft.  wide ; 
billiard-room,  50  ft.  by  2S  ft. ; card-room,  32  ft. 
by  22  ft. ; committee  and  house  dining-room, 
46  ft.  by  2-i  ft. ; lavatories,  serpice-roora,  and 
secretarial  rooms.  In  the  third,  fourth,  aud 
fifth  floors  are  arranged  about  eighty  bedrooms 
for  the  use  of  members,  with  separate  stair- 
cases, bath-rooms,  (to.,  and  accommodation  is 
also  provided  on  these  floors,  and  on  the  various 
mezzanine  floors  facing  Northumherland-atreet, 
for  about  sixty  servants.  The  building  gene- 
rally is  for  tho  most  part  of  fire-proof  construc- 
tion, and  is  provided  with  hydraulic  lifts  for 
service  aud  luggage  and  an  hydraulic  elevator 
to  each  floor  for  the  use  of  members.  Tho 
principal  portions  of  the  rooms  will  be 
lighted  by  a novel  system  of  electric 
lighting  specially  designed  by  the  architect. 
Tho  treatment  of  the  electric  lighting 
arrangements,  in  fact,  really  forms  one  of  the 
features  of  the  building,  as  it  entirely  dispenses, 
in  the  principal  apartments,  with  any  form  of 
brass  or  iron  fittings.  Most  of  the  electric  lights 
are  fixed  right  np  in  the  ceilings,  the  disposition 
of  them  being  different  in  the  various  rooms, 
so  as  to  give  groups  of  two  or  three,  or  in  some 
cases  only  a single  electric  lamp.  This  prevents 
any  set  appearance  of  the  incanciesceDt  lamps, 
and  in  some  cases,  in  order  to  still  further  vary 
the  lighting,  the  lamps  have  been  set  into  the 
i-ich  ornamentation  of  the  deep  friezes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  library  and  grand  hall.  The 
general  result  at  night  time  is  that  a brilliant 
uniform  glow  is  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  area  of  the  room,  and  the  lights 
being  in  the  ceiling,  and  so  high,  there  is 
no  dazzling  effect  on  the  eye.  Though  no 
doubt  there  is  a certain  amount  of  light  lost 
by  thus  placing  it  so  high  up,  yet  this  loss 
is  minimised  by  the  whiteness  of  the  ceilings, 
which  act  as  reflectors.  The  electric.il  ma- 
chinery, which  generates  current  for  750  lights 
in  all,  is  placed,  as  before  mentioned,  in 
the  basement  of  the  buildings.  The  engines 
and  dynamos  are  both  ia  duplicate,  to  prevent 
any  breakdown,  as  one  engine  and  dynamo 
supply  the  necessary  current,  while  the  other  is 
kept  ready  in  case  of  emergency.  All  the  wires 
in  the  building  are  not  only  coated  with  several 
layers  of  insulating  material,  but  are  protected 
throughout  by  wood  mouldings.  The  electrical 
circuits  are  guarded  by  positive  and  negative 
pole  cut-outs,  to  guard  against  any  accident 
from  damage  to  the  wire,  (to.  The  whole  of  the 
electric  arrangements  were  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
B.  Verity  (t  Sons,  of  King-street,  Coveut-garden. 
Each  floor  is  fitted  with  high-pressure  water- 
mains,  by  Merryweather  &,  Co.,  and  the  whole 
of  the  rooms  throughout  are  ventilated  by  a 
system  of  exhaust  tubes  going  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  with  one  of  Blackman’s  Air-Pro- 
pellers worked  by  steam-power  from  the  base- 
ment. Fresh  air  is  admitted  by  tubes  or 
shafts  on  tho  so-called  “Tobin”  principle. 
All  the  internal  fittings,  including  the  richly 
decorated  plaster  ceilings,  stoves,  and  mantels, 
have  been  specially  designed  by  Mr.  Edis. 
Some  of  the  stoves  aud  mantels  are  very 
good  in  design  and  execution  ; a few  did 
nob  so  favourably  impress  us.  The  modelling 
of  the  whole  of  the  exterior  ornamental  work 
has  been  executed  in  terra  cotta,  from  models 
prepared  from  the  architect’s  designs  and 
under  his  supervision,  by  Mr.  George  Frampton, 
a young  sculptor  who  has  gained  various 
medals  in  the  Royal  Academy  School.  The 
whole  of  the  terra-cotta  and  tiles  used  in  the 
building  were  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards, 
of  Ruabon,  whose  terra-cotta  is  well  known  for 
its  hardness  aud  general  excellence,  the  whole 
of  the  work  being  self-coloured  and  burned  from 
the  local  clays.  The  general  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  architect  by  Mr.  Boyce, 
builder,  of  Eagle  Works,  Hackney.  Messrs. 
Matthew  T.  Shaw  (fe  Co  , of  Millwall,  manu- 
factured and  erected  complete  the  whole 
of  the  constructional  ironwork,  and  con 
structed  the  whole  of  the  fireproof  flooring 
As  might  he  anticipated  from  the  fact  that  the 
site  is  partly  on  or  very  near  to  what  was  once 
the  foreshore  of  the  Thames,  the  foundations 
have  had  to  be  carried  down  as  much  as  50  ft. 
below  the  level  of  tho  pavement  at  the  south 
end,  the  foundations  of  the  other  frontages  going 
down  to  an  average  depth  of  about  40  ft.  The 
superstructure  is  carried  almost  entirely  on  a 
series  of  legs  or  piers  of  brickwork,  there  being 
only  a short  length  of  continuous  wall  below  the 


pavement  level,  and  that  occurs  underneath  the 
south  or  curved  end  of  the  building.  All  these 
legs  or  piers,  however,  stand  on  continuous 
footings,  the  continuity  of  which  is  ensured  by 
tho  insertion  between  the  courses  of  strong 
hoop  or  bond  iron,  2 in.  by  2 in.  by  J in.  These 
hoop-iron  bonds  are  placed,  not  only  in  the 
outer  footings,  but  in  those  of  the  various  cross 
walls,  and  wherever  the  lines  of  hoop  iron 
intersect  they  are  riveted  together.  We  are 
informed  that  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
sign  of  settlement  so  far.  The  grand  staircase, 
although  cased  with  marble,  is  really  con- 
structed of  concrete,  and  is  practically  mono- 
lithic in  construction.  Embedded  in  each  tread 
is  an  iron  joist  of  I-section,  with  bearings  at 
each  end,  and  by  means  of  a temporary  cen- 
tering these  joists  were  encased  in  tiie  concrete 
in  the  manner  so  well  known  and  used 
the  construction  of  fireproof  floors. 
The  marble  work  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Burke  (i;  Co.,  of  Newman-street ; the  heating, 
ventilation,  and  kitchen  fittings,  hydraulic  lifts 
and  mains,  and  boiler  work  by  Messrs.  Bonham 
& Sous,  of  Wigmore-street ; the  ornamental 
plaster  ceilings,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Jackson  (t  Sons, 
of  Rathbone-piace ; the  mantels  and  stoves, 
&c.,  for  the  principal  rooms  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood,  & Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Longden  (Ss  Co. ; aud  the  sanitary  fittings  and 
plumber’s  work  by  Messrs.  Matthew  T.  Hall  & 
Co. ; Mr.  Holloway  acted  as  the  architect’s  clerk 
of  work,  with  Mr.  Wilkie  Edis  as  assistant.  The 
gas  fittings  and  electric  bells  and  speakiug 
tubes  have  been  done  by  Messrs.  Strode  & Co. 
Messrs.  Starkic,  Gardner,  & Co.  have  done 
tho  wrought-iron  work,  but  just  as  “all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters,”  so  all  is  not  wrought-iron 
work  that  appears  to  be  such.  For  instance, 
the  balusters  to  the  back  staircase  giving  access 
to  the  members’  bedrooms  are  of  cast  iron,  and 
though  of  pleasing  design,  are  sheer  imitations 
of  wrought  work,  even  to  the  representation  of 
rivet-heads.  (These  balusters  were  supplied 
by  another  firm.)  We  had  thought  that  Mr. 
Edis  was  too  muck  opposed  to  shams  of  all 
kinds  to  sanction  this  sorb  of  thing.  Another 
sham  which  we  may  note  is  seen  in  tho  “ con- 
cealed ” doors  which  open  from  some  of  the 
principal  rooms  to  the  service  department. 
These  doors,  cut  through  dado  and  skirting, 
are  very  ill-concealed  at  the  best,  and  the 
concealment  will  be  still  loss  when  the  inevitable 
finger-plates  are  attached.*  Altogether  they 
are  suggestive  of  nothing  so  much  as  the 
“practicable”  doors  sometimes  cub  through 
the  “ walls  ” in  scene-painters’  interiors. 
The  building  has  been  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Maple  & Co.,  and  Messrs.  Shoolbred  Co.,  of 
Tottenham  Court-road,  the  latter  firm  supplying 
the  carpets,  blinds,  (£c. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Club  already  con- 
sists of  5,300  members,  of  whom  1,500  are  town, 
and  the  remainder  country  members,  with  a 
waiting  list  of  about  1,200  candidates  ; and  that 
tho  whole  of  the  works  have  been  well  and 
satisfactorily  executed  at  a coat  well  within  tho 
contract  amounts. 


FURTHER  NOTES  OF  THE  SANITARY 
CONGRESS  AT  YORK.f 

We  this  week  bring  to  a close  our  notes  of 
this  very  successful  and  interesting  congress. 
Large  as  has  been  the  amount  of  space  we  have 
devoted  to  it,  so  great  was  the  number  of  papers 
submitted  in  the  various  sections  that  in  regard 
to  moat  of  them  we  have  only  been  able  to  give 
brief  extracts  from  or  comments  upon  them.  But 
we  nevertheless  hope  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  giving  a fair  idea  of  the  scope  and  variety  of 
the  papers  read,  and  of  the  far-reaching  issues 
involved  in  many  of  them. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton’s  Lecture  to  the 
Congress. 

This  was  a very  able  address,  and  wag 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  one  or  two  of  the 
lessons  derivable  froui  the  reports  and  writings 
of  Dr.  Farr  on  “Vital  Statistics.”  Speaking 
firstly  of  the  economical  value  of  sanitation, 
the  author  of  the  paper  said  : — “ By  the  term 
economical  value,  I would  wish  to  imply  not 
only  the  large  money  value  which  a healthy 
population  may  be  said  to  possess,  as  compared 
with  an  unhealthy  population,  by  reason  of  its 
greater  power  of  work  and  diminished  outlay 


* Since  this 
bein;?  fixed, 
t See  pp.  447,  466,  467,  499,  ante. 


written  we  find  that  these  are  even  now 
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for  defraying  the  cost  incidental  to  disease,  and 
to  the  support  of  the  diseased  and  incapacitated 
members  of  the  community,  bnt  also  the  ranch 
larger  amount  of  individual  happiness  which  the 

healthy  popnlation  enjoys In  order  to 

estimate  the  money  value  of  life,  vre  must  bear 
in  mind  that  in  its  production  and  education  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  is  sunk  for  a longer  or 
shorter  time ; capital  thus  snnk,  with  its  interest, 
as  a general  rule,  reappears  in  the  wages 
of  the  labourer,  the  pay  of  the  officer,  and  the 
income  of  the  professional  man.  The  labour  of 
the  parents,  and  the  expense  of  attendance, 
nurture,  clothing,  lodging,  education,  appren- 
ticeship, practice,  are  investments  of  capital,  at 
risk,  extending  over  many  years,  and  the  return 
appears  in  the  form  of  the  wages,  solaries,  or 
incomes,  of  the  survivors.  The  outgoings 
increase  from  infancy  up  to  a certain  age ; the 
earnings  then  commence,  and  ere  long  equal  the 
outgoings  ; the  earnings  continue  subsequently 
in  excess  throughout  manhood,  but,  as  life 
advances  they  decrease,  until  they  are 
extinguished  amidst  the  feebleness  and  in- 
firmities of  old  age.  The  present  value  of  the 
person’s  probable  future  earnings,  minus  the 
necessary  outgoings  in  realising  those  earnings, 
is  the  present  value  of  that  person’s  services. 
Like  capital  invested  in  the  soil,  in  the  vintage, 
or  in  a commercial  adventure,  the  capital 
invested  in  the  life  of  a man  returns,  in  happy 
natures,  profit  of  a hundred-fold  ; in  other  cases 
fifty,  twenty,  ten-fold  j in  others  it  is  barely 
returned ; in  some  it  is  entirely  lost,  either  by 
(loath,  sickness,  vice,  idleness,  or  misfortune. 
At  first  it  is  all  expenditure,  and  a certain 
necessary  expenditure  goes  on  to  the  end,  to 
keep  life  in  being,  even  when  its  economic 
results  are  negative.  The  value  of  any 
class  of  lives  is  determined  by  valuing  first 
at  birth,  or  at  any  age,  the  cost  of  future  main- 
tenance, and  then  the  value  of  the  future  earn- 
ings. Proceeding  on  this  method,  Dr.  Farr 
estimates  that  for  an  agricultural  labourer  on 
good  wages  the  present  value  of  a child  at  birth 
is  5L,  at  five  years  old  561.,  at  ten  years  old 
117/.  The  present  value  of  a youth  at  fifteen 
is  192'.  The  present  value  of  a young  man  at 
twenty  is  231L,  and  the  man  at  twenty-five  is 
240/.  But  after  that  age  the  prospective  value 
decreases,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  it  is  241/., 
at  fifty-five  years  of  age  it  is  138/.,  at  seventy 
years  of  age  it  is  1/.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
afterwards  exceeding  the  earnings,  the  value 
becomes  negative  : at  eighty  the  value  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
earnings  by'  41/.  These  values  are  borne  out 
on  a comparison  with  the  former  coat  of  slaves 
in  Romo,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  the 
education  of  professional  men  is  not  only  much 
greater,  but  it  is  probably  of  greater  risk,  and 
it  has  to  remain  longer  under  investment  before 
it  is  returned.  The  maximum  value  of  such  a man 
is  attained  later  in  life,  probably  at  forty  years 
of  age,  and  in  the  highest  orders  of  the  Church, 
law,  and  politics,  where  experience  and  great 
weight  of  character  are  requisite,  the  life  still 
increases  in  value  at  higher  ages.  Thus,  until 
the  period  of  old  ago  is  reached,  life  has  a 
definite  money  value,  small  in  childhood,  in- 
creasing to  middle  age,  and  then  declining  in 
old  ago.  This  money  value  is,  however, 
dependent  on  the  health  of  the  population.  Dr. 
Furr  gives  an  average,  but  the  average  in  a 
healthy  population  would  be  very  much  higher 
than  in  an  unhealthy  one,  in  which  the  children 
were  sickly,  the  youths  stunted,  and  manhood 
weakened  by  early  disease,  and  cut  off  in  its 
prime.”  Captain  Douglas  Galton  then  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  sanitary  dangers  resulting 
from  increasing  density  of  population,  and 
said  that  unless  special  care  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sanitation  of  a population  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  its  density,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  if  a population  on  a definite 
area  increased  in  an  arithmetical  progression, 
the  dangers  to  its  health  would  increase  in  a 
geometrical  ratio.  Amongstpreventivemeasnres 
to  this  end  the  reader  of  the  paper  suggested  that 
‘‘  if  the  various  mnnieipal  authorities  could  and 
would  insist  that  all  buildings  in  towns  should 
be  designed  and  built  in  such  a manner  that  air 
could  penetrate  freely  and  directly  from  the 
outside  to  every  part  of  the  inside  of  the  build- 
ing, and  if  they  could  and  would,  moreover, 
provide  that,  both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  all 
buildings  should  be  separated  from  adjacent 
buildings  by  a space  at  least  equal  to  twice  their 
height,  we  should  ensure  free  circulation  of  air 
between  and  around  all  buildings.  It  may  bo 


urged  that  the  property  in  towns  would  not 
fetch  so  high  a price  if  it  were  not  allowed  to 
be  crowded  with  buildings,  but  no  owner  of  pro- 
perty has  the  right  to  allow  it  to  be  used  so  as 
to  be  a source  of  injury  to  the  community  ; and 
where  populations  aggregate  together  in  the 
way  they  do  in  our  large  towns,  the  owner  of 
property,  to  whom  so  large  a profit  comes  from 
what  has  been  termed  the  unearned  increment, 
would  have  certainly  little  cause  to  complain  if 
he  were  required  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
health  of  the  occupants  of  both  his  and  of  the 
surrounding  property,  from  whom  liis  enor- 
mons  profits  are  derived.”  With  regard  to  the 
direction  of  sanitary  effort,  Captain  Douglas 
Galton  said  there  were  four  matters  greater 
attention  to  which  would  be  followed  by 
material  improvement  in  the  public  health, 
viz., — (1)  Sanitary  Education  ; (2)  Legis- 

lation ; (3)  Trained  Sanitary  Advisers  ; and 
(4)  Notification  and  Isolation  of  Infectious 
Disease.  “ In  the  first  place,  the  study 
of  sanitary  science  has  not  been  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  education  of  our  children. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  through  the 
education  of  the  young  that  you  must  influence 
the  life  of  «a  nation.  In  the  next  place,  our 
legislation  is  defective,  our  sanitary  areas  were 
arbitrarily  fixed,  and  are  not  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  We  have  no  adequate  supervision 
over  our  rivers.  The  density  of  our  population 
leads  to  pollution  of  our  rivers,  and  yet  we  are 
satisfied  to  take  no  steps  to  prevent  this  pollu- 
tion. We  take  no  steps  to  prevent  floods,  which 
leave  their  traces  in  sickness  and  low  health  of 
the  population  exposed  to  their  influence.  We 
have  no  adequate  supervision  over  the  sanita- 
tion of  houses,  especially  in  towns In 

the  third  place,  we  require  trained  advisers  in 
practical  sanitation.  Yonr  medical  officer  of 
health  has  qualified  himself  for  his  position,  for 
he  cannot  be  admitted  into  his  profession  until 
he  has  passed  necessary  examinations ; but  it 
seems  to  bo  considered  that  any  engineer, 
whether  he  has  studied  sanitary  science  or  not, 
is  qualified  to  have  charge  of  the  sanitation  of 
a town,  and  often  that  any  person,  whatever  his 
previous  occupation,  will  do  for  a sanitary 
inspector  or  inspector  of  nuisances.  But  this 
is  a fallacy ; for  consider  for  a moment  the 
variety  of  matters  by  which  the  health  of  the 
community  is  daily  endangered.  We  are  touched 
at  every  point  by  disease-causes Sani- 

tary work,  to  be  of  much  value,  or  of  a com- 
prehensive nature,  must  be  undertaken  with  a 
clear  idea  of  the  dangers  to  be  averted,  and 
the  good  to  be  obtained.  It  is  a scientific  work, 
and  scientific  methods  must  bo  adopted.”  With 
regard  to  the  fourth  head,  already  indicated, 
the  author  of  the  paper  clearly  showed  the 
advantage  of  general  and  compulsory  notifica- 
tion and  isolation  of  cases  of  infectious  disease. 

The  Ventilation  of  Factories  and  iror/cs/iops. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  submitted  by 
Mr.  William  Tattersall  to  the  “ Engineering  and 
Architecture”  Section  of  the  Congress.  We 
extract  the  following  passages, — “ The  con- 
struction of  factories  or  rooms  will  govern  the 
application  of  any  system  of  ventilation  to 
them.  The  ordinary  method  of  ventilating 
weaving  and  other  sheds  has,  I think,  usually 
been  inefficient  by  reason  of  the  contrivances 
for  exhausting  the  foul  air  being  inadequate  at 
their  best,  and  uncertain  in  action  when  moat 
needed,  and  also  because  the  islets  for  fresh 
air  were  not  under  control  as  to  the  quantity, 
temperature,  or  direction  of  the  air  admitted. 
The  exhaust  has  usually  been  by  means  of 
automatic  ventilators  of  various  kinds  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  about  in  the  roof,  and  without 
in  many  cases  any  particular  provision  for 
inlets,  or  simply  boles  in  the  walls  which 
allowed  the  air  to  enter  in  gusts,  and  ensured 
their  being  speedily  closed  or  stopped  up  with 
rags  or  anything  else  convenient.  The  lobster- 
back  cowl,  and  otherwind-driven  ventilators,  are 
liable  to  get  stuck  and  act  as  inlets,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  other  forms  of  ventila- 
tors which  are  (iriven  by  the  wind,  besides  which, 
in  hot  weather,  when  they  would  be  most  needed, 
there  would  very  likely  be  no  wind  to  cause 
them  to  act.  This  last  remark  applies  also  to 
induced-current  ventilators,  besides  which  none 
of  those  mentioned  produce,  at  the  best  of 
times,  sufficient  movement  of  air  to  carry  away 
the  particles  of  floating  dust,  so  that  for  this 
purpose  an  appliance  is  needed  which  will  move 
air  in  large  volume  constantly,  and  be  under 
control,  as  to  the  quantity  moved  ; this  is  found 
in  a type  of  exhaust  fan,  dealing  with  large 


volumes  of  air  at  low  pressure,  and  requiring 
small  power  to  drive,  and  which,  placed  neat’ 
the  centre  of  a shed,  will  exhaust  air  in  pro- 
portion to  the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven,  and 
may  be  regulated  to  suit  the  temperature  and 
other  requirements,  or  the  amount  of  impurities 
existing.  We  thus  get  a current  of  fresh  air 
traversing  the  sheds  from  all  sides  to  the 
centre,  and  there  being  constantly  discharged, 
irrespective  of  wind  or  weather.  In  some 
largo  sheds  several  may  be  necessary,  and  in 
one  very  large  one  I put  four  fans,  having  an 
aggregate  displacement  of  120,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute,  or  7,200,000  cubic  feet  per 
hour,  which  changed  the  contents  about  eight 
times  per  hour.  The  best  results  have  been 
achieved  by  placing  one  or  more  exhaust  venti- 
lators near  centre  of  shod  roof,  and  arranging  the 
inlets  at  regular  distances  around  the  walla. 
The  amount  of  air  to  be  passed  through  will 
depend  on  the  temperature  and  rate  of  pollu- 
tion inside,  and  the  inlets  may,  if  needed,  be 
carried  down  from  the  roof,  and  the  entering 
air  warmed,  cooled,  or  moistened  at  pleasnre. 
There  are  plenty  of  appliances  to  be  had  by 
which  air  can  be  admitted  without  draught. 

A series  of  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  may,  if 
not  too  large,  be  dealt  with  by  one  exhaust 
ventilator,  placed  at  the  top  of  a vertical  shaft, 
extending  through  the  several  stories  and  with  jJ 
outlets  from  each  room,  tlie  inlets  for  fresh  air 
to  each  room  being  so  arranged  that  the  air 
may,  in  its  course  from  inlet  to  outlet,  traverse 
the  room,  and  especially  that  part  in  which  the 
greatest  source  of  pollution  exists.  It  is  obvious 
that  a series  of  small  rooms  on  the  same  floor 
level  may  be  dealt  with  in  a similar  way,  by  a 
horizontal  air  duct  with  openings  to  each  room, 
and  inlets  as  suggested  above.  In  storied 
rooms  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
manner,  each  room  may  be  treated  separately, 
and  many  largo  workrooms  are  so  treated,  by 
having  one  or  more  exhaust  fans  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  fixed  either  to  discharge 
through  windows  or  openings  specially  made. 
The  inlets  in  this  ease  would  be  arraugi'd^ 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and 
possibly  at  the  ends,  if  required,  so  as 
to  cause  the  current  of  air  to  traverse 
the  sources  of  pollution,  whether  dust,  boat, 
fumes,  or  steam.  Generally,  the  requisite 
effect  in  removal  of  polluting  matters  is  obtained 
by  running  the  fans  entirely  free  from  any  kind 
of  tubes  on  the  feed  or  room  aide ; and  where 
possible  this  is  best,  as  loss  power  is  needed  to 
drive  them,  and  more  air  is  moved  when  the 
area  of  feed  is  unrestricted.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary,  and  ' 
many  in  which  it  is  advisable,  to  carry  away 
polluting  matters  immediately  they  are  set  free,  ■ 
BO  as  to  prevent  their  distribution  in  the  atrao-l 
sphere.  In  these  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to 
construct  tubes  with  openings  near  the  source  of 
pollution,  and  connected  at  the  other  or  exit 
end  with  a fan,  which,  when  working,  producesj 
a powerful  exhaust,  and  carries  away  the 
polluting  matter  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  This 
arrangement  may  be,  and  is,  applied  with  per- 
fect success  to  remove  dust,  heat,  steam,  and] 

fumes  of  various  kinds In  conclusiofl,' 

looking  at  the  important  bearing  that  the| 
efficient  ventilation  of  factories  and  workshops^ 
not  only  in  the  cases  mentioned,  but  also  iu 
very  many  others,  has  upon  the  pirblio  health,' 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  snrai^ 
authority  with  power  to  compel  the  best  known 
(or,  at  any  rate,  a satisfactory)  means  of  venti- 
lation to  be  carried  out  in  what  may  bo  termed 
unhealthy  trades ; what  that  authority  should 
be,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  should 
act,  I do  not  pretend  to  suggest  j but  I think 
that  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  might 
profitably  consider  the  matter,  and  prepare  a 
recommendation  on  the  subject." 

American  Sanitation. 

Mr.  John  B.  Gass,  Godwin  Bursar  and 
Sledallist  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  read  a paper  on  this  subject.  In 
one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  paper 
he  said  : — ” It  is  only  of  late  years  that  much 
attention  has  been  given  in  America  to  the 
sanitaiy  arrangements  of  towns  and  buildiDgs> 
and  the  better  understanding  of  what  pre* 
cautionary  measures  are  necessary  for  the 
public  health.  Architects  and  engineers  re- 
cognise the  importance  of  sanitary  matters, 
and  manufacturers  are  stimulated  to  develope 
appliances  to  meet  the  latest  sanitary  require- 
ments. The  American  public  mind  has  been 
stirred  in  these  matters,  and  tho  National 
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3oard  of  Tlealtli  at  Washington,  and  the 
Boards  of  Health  of  the  various  States,  are 
3oing  excellent  service.  The  reports  of  the 
iVashington  Board,  which  (I  believe)  are  in  the 
Library  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  which  I 
oronght  over  for  the  Library  of  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  contain  infor- 
nation  of  much  value,  though,  unfortunately, 
.ho  last  report  is  only  of  small  dimensions, 
>wing  to  the  limited  appropriation  of  money 
granted  by  the  Govornraent.  In  many  of  the 
uties  there  are  stringent  sanitary  regulations, 
vhich  are  very  good,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
i.re  not  always  carried  out,  as  the  curse  of  the 
ipeculatiug  and  jerry  builder  hangs  over 
iraerica  as  well  as  England.  Building  inspectors 
ire  not  always  able  to  insist  on  a full  carrying 
lut  of  the  regulations,  and  perhaps  even 
)nilding  inspectors  have  the  ‘ itching  palm  ’ with 
vhich  the  American  public  service  is  so  much 
;redited.  In  one  city,  where  the  plumbing 
■egulations  are  very  strict,  I was  told  that  the 
)urcliasers  of  a row  of  good  houses,  on  entering 
nto  possession,  found  that  all  the  elaborate 
dumbing  fixtures  were  without  any  service  or 
vaste  piping  at  all."  Having  described  some 
if  the  most  “advanced”  methods  and  appli- 
|.nces  in  use  in  the  States,  Mr.  Gass  concluded 
lis  paper  with  the  following  words, — “ The 
jemarkably  rapid  growUr  of  most  of  the  Western 
jitiea,  and  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  disposal 
fif  refuse,  conjoined  with  the  general  apathy 
1 matters  of  sanitation  from  which  both 
.mericans  and  we  ourselves  are  only  just 
merging,  leave  a great  deal  to  be  done  every- 
where, and  it  must  take  many  years  to  bring 
lost  of  the  American  cities  into  a thoroughly 
inifcary  condition.  Even  in  so  enterprising  and 
dde-awake  a city  as  Chicago,  for  example, 
ehind  the  fine  houses  in  its  famous  Michi- 1 
an-aveuue,  there  is  hardly  a single  house, 

I am  told,  where  proper  provision  is  made 
nr  the  disposal  of  the  refuse  of  the  house- 
bid.  The  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
batter  is  simply  thrown  into  the  unpaved  back 
treob,  or  on  to  the  nearest  unoccupied  ground, 
nd  allowed  to  lie  and  rot  there.  At  all  times 
hese  alley-ways  are  filthy,  and  in  hot  weather 
loth  disgusting  and  a source  of  great  danger. 
Jut  the  American  public  miud  is  rapidly 
iwakening  to  a recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
jroper  sanitation,  and,  with  its  hospitality  to 
il  [ new  ideas,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  people, 
[nd  their  insatiable  desire  for  ‘ progress,’  I 
liink  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will  move 
puch  more  rapidly  than  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
a our  own  country,  with  its  conservative 
uetincts  and  its  archmological  love  for  the 
dear  old  cesspool.’  ” 

Open  Spaces  and  Physical  Education. 
i This  was  the  title  of  a well-reasoned  paper 
jy  Lord  Brabazon,  pleading  for  the  provision  of 
in  increased  n amber  of  parks,  gardens,  play- 
rounds,  and  gymnasia,  which,  he  contended, 
rere  not  to  be  considered  as  mere  luxuries,  but 
b absolute  necessities  in  maintaining  the  health 
od  physique  of  our  vast  town  populations, 
iherefore,  he  regarded  the  provision  of  such 
laces  as  a most  legitimate  object  for  the  ex- 
enditure  of  public  money. 

I Medical  Climatology. 

: Mr.  Charles  Eoherts,  F.E.C.S.,  road  an  in- 
tresting  paper  “ On  Medical  Climatology ; a 
bheme  for  Defining  Local  Climates  by  Com- 
Jned  Meteorological  and  Phenological  Obser- 
'\tion,”  He  said  we  must  not  confound  the 
udy  of  climatology  with  that  of  meteorology, 
leteorology  is  the  science  of  the  atmosphere 
its  purely  physical  aspects,  hub  clima- 
;‘logy  is  the  science  of  the  atmosphere  in 
is  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  aspects, 
id  also  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and 
iological  aspects  of  the  earth’s  surface 
contact  with  it.  Meteorology  deals  with 
' 6 weight,  temperature,  aqueous  vapour, 
lOveraenta,  and  electrical  condition  of  the 
[mosphere, — in  one  word,  with  the  weather; 
lit  in  addition  to  the  weather,  climatology  deals 
th  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  air,  the 
1 nshiue,  aud  the  soil.  If  to  these  numerous 
isments  we  add  their  influence  on  biological 
iienomena,  we  have  the  very  comprehensive 
|ience  of  medical  climatology. 

■.The  Filtration  of  Water  for  Town  Supply. 

Mr.  Percy  P.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  &c., 

I id  a paper  on  this  subject.  He  said, — “ The 
i -ration  of  water  ou  the  large  scale  which  has 
. w been  carried  out  in  London  and  other 


places  for  so  many  years  past,  has  resulted  in 
much  valuable  experience  being  collected  by 
the  engineers  to  whom  this  process  has  been 
entrusted.  In  this  work  of  improving  the  pro- 
cesses of  filtration,  engineers  have,  however, 
been  but  little  assisted  by  science,  and  have 
been  guided  almost  entirely  by  empiricism.  It 
is  true  that  from  time  to  time  the  subject  of 
filtration  has  been  investigated  by  chemists 
with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  this 
process  in  removing  the  organic  matters  present 
in  water,  bub  these  inquiries  have  resulted  in 
little  of  practical  value  beyond  demonstrating 
that  in  the  process  of  sand-filtration  it  is  only 
new  sand  which  effects  any  noticeable  reduction 
in  the  dissolved  organic  matter  present.  Engi- 
neers have,  however,  not  modified  their  practice 
in  consequence  of  this  information,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  aware  that  old  sand  as  well  as  new 
will  produce  water  clear  to  the  eye,  and  the 
removal  of  at  best  a small  proportion  of  organic 
matter  has  not,  in  their  opinion,  justified  the 
additional  expense  which  a frequent  renewal  of 
sand  would  entail.  Briefly,  therefore,  the  object 
of  the  water  engineer  has  been  to  obtain  for 
each  acre  of  filter-bed  as  large  a volume  of 
water  which  is  clear  to  the  eye,  regarding  the 
organic  matter  in  the  water  as  a factor 
which  is  beyond  his  control,  and  which  can 
only  be  modified  by  changing  the  source 
of  supply.  Sand-filtration  has,  therefore, 
not  unnaturally  been  held  in  little  repute 
by  chemists,  who  fail  to  recognise,  as  of 
any  sanitary  importance,  a process  which 
has  no  material  influence  upon  the  dissolved 
organic  impurities  of  water.  For  many  years 
past  we  have,  of  course,  been  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  real  danger  in  sewage-contaminated 
water,  does  not  reside  in  the  organic  matter 
discoverable  by  chemical  analysis,  but  in  the 
presence  of  minute  living  organisms  capable 
of  producing  zymotic  disease.  But  until  the 
last  five  years  very  little  was  known  either  of 
these  organisms  themselves  or  of  the  manner 
ill  which  they  would  deport  themselves  under 
the  various  processes  of  purification  to  which 
water  is  subjected.  It  is  to  the  beautiful 
methods  of  bacteriological  investigation  which 
we  largely  owe  to  the  genius  of  Eoberb  Koch, 
that  is  due  the  great  advance  which  has  recently 
been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  water  supply,  and  more  especially 
of  water  purification.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  stimulus  which  has  been  given 
to  this  important  branch  of  science  by  the  in- 
troduction of  these  novel  methods  of  investiga- 
tion. By  the  light  of  researches  on  the  bac- 
teriology of  water  made  with  the  assistance  of 
these  methods,  the  process  of  filtration  assumes 
an  altogether  new  aspect,  as  its  efficiency  can 
now  be  gauged  by  another  standard  besides  the 
naked  eye  of  the  engineer  or  the  organic 
analysis  of  the  chemist, — a standard,  moreover, 
which  is  far  more  closely  connected  than  are 
either  of  the  others  with  the  sanitary  aspects 
of  the  question.  ” 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Country,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Water-Channels. 

Mr.  Robert  T,  Cooper,  M.A.,  M.D.,  read  a 
paper  bearing  the  above  title.  He  said  : — “It 
is  a fact  beyond  dispute  that  our  rivers,  and  the 
tributaries  aud  sub-tributaries  of  our  rivers,  are 
silting  up  very  rapidly ; and,  indeed,  the  only 
possible  inference  is  that  accumulations  are 
being  thrown  down  iu  a proportionately  greater 
quantity  than  when  we  had  a less  population. 
If,  then,  this  bo  the  case, — and  a mere  ‘ walk 
over  ’ our  fields  will  convince  the  most  sceptical, 
by  the  very  tangible  evidence  of  the  beds  of 
dried-up  streams,  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation, 
and,  inferentially,  of  the  danger  that  exists  to 
the  health,  well-being,  and  safety  of  the  com- 
munity, the  situation  is  the  gravest, — it  admits 
of  no  delay.  The  agricultural  poverty  of  this 
country  will  most  assuredly  and  most  un- 
mistakably intensify  the  present  disastrous 
condition  of  our  streams ; it  will  be  followed 
by  the  most  calamitous  consequences,  if  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  take  in  hand  tho  supervision  of 
the  water-ways  and  the  proper  planting  of  the 
country.  Our  imperative  duty  is  to  warn  the 
Government  and  people  of  England  of  the  fatal 
results  which  inevitably  ensue  from  a continued 
neglect  of  water-channels,  and  of  the  need 
there  is  of  an  immediate  outlay  of  national 
funds  in  the  interests  of  the  laud  and  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  It  cannot  bo  too  often 
or  too  perseveringly  impressed  upon  the  notice 
of  the  public  that  if  the  smaller  streams 
throughout  the  country  are  allowed  to  silt  up 


and  become  inoperative  during  times  of  drought, 
the  effect  will  be  the  desiccation  of  the  soil 
and  consequent  loss  of  fertility,  and  the  lessen- 
ing or  even  complete  exhaustion  of  the  water 

coursing  through  the  rivers  themselves 

This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  to  us  to  consider 
very  earnestly  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
effect  a consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished 
ns  the  restoration  and  conservancy  of  the 
natural  storage  channels  of  the  country,  and 
the  strict  protection  of  their  catchment  areas. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek, 
nay  to  demand,  Governmental  aid  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose.  A Woods,  Forests, 
and  Rivers  Preservation  Department  for  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  instituted,  aud  au 
Act  passed  having  for  its  object  the  Govern- 
mental direction  of  the  country  generally,  aud 
the  imposition  of  powers  over  owners  of  land 
to  compel  them  to  reafforest  hills  and  uplands 
being  the  sources  of  streams  and  rivers,  and  to 
replant  river  banks,  and  do  other  things  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  the  natural  storage 
and  sufficient  supply  of  Qowiugwater  throughout 
the  country.  The  streams  and  river  channels 
of  the  country,  the  aggregate  length  of  which 
iu  England  and  Wales  alone  amounts  t^, 
roughly,  200,000  miles,  are,  as  we  said,  silting 
up  very  rapidly.  The  work  of  restoring  the 
natural  beds  to  all  tho  lengths  of  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  country  will  of  course  be  a very 
considerable  undertaking,  and  will  require  much 
time  for  its  accomplishment,  as  well  as  a 
colossal  expenditure  of  capital.  As  a set-off 
against  this,  however,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  it  will  bo  iu  every  way  remunerative,  and 
will  promote  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
present  generation,  and  of  generations  to  come, 
while  it  will  distribute  wealth  throughout  the 
country,  aud  lessen,  if  not  altogether  neutralise, 
tho  undesirable  ardour  of  tho  working  classes  to 
flock  into  aud  crowd  the  towns.” 

The  Landes  of  Gascony. 

“The  Story  of  Bromontier  and  the  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Sand-wastes  of  Gascony”  was  the 
subject  of  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore’s  address  to  the 
working  classes  on  the  Saturday  evening  fol- 
lowing the  Congress.  The  paper  graphically 
described  the  chief  facts  of  a great  sanitary 
work  accomplished  within  tho  last  century  by 
our  friends  aud  neighbours,  the  French,  viz., 
the  reclamation  of  the  groat  sandy  district, 
covering  nearly  two  millions  and  a half  of  acres, 
known  as  the  Landes  or  Moorlands,  situate  on 
the  coast-line  of  tho  Bay  of  Biscay  aud  extending 
from  tho  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Adour.  These  moorlands  had  been  tho 
despair  of  agriculturists  for  centuries,  and 
were  once  regarded  as  among  the  dreariest 
and  most  unwholesome  districts  of  Europe.  As 
to  the  causes  which  brought  about  this  state  of 
things  Dr.  Poore  said: — “The  reputation  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  familiar  to  every  English- 
man. It  is  there,  if  anywhere,  that  the  force 
of  wind  asserts  itself,  and  the  winds  are 
generally  westerly  in  direction,  and  blow  with 
fearful  violence  from  tho  sea  over  the  land. 
The  shore  of  that  part  of  the  bay  with  which  I 
am  dealing  is  composed  of  unmitigated  sand. 
The  effect  of  the  wind  upon  sand  is  familiar 
to  all  of  us,  for  the  sand  is  borne  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind  and  travels  considerable 
distances.  Now,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  tho  tide  is  considerable,  so  that 
the  sand  washed  op  by  the  sea  is  left  high  and 
dry  to  the  extent  of  many  feet  at  low  water. 
Again,  iu  the  latitude  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
the  sun  is  far  more  powerful  than  here,  so  that 
in  the  interval  between  the  times  of  high 
water  the  sand  is  greatly  heated  by  the  sun, 
and  is  so  thoroughly  dried  that  the  particles 
no  longer  tend  to  stick  together, — glued  by 
natural  moisture, — but  are  easily  driven  before 
the  furious  blast  which  comes  roaring  from 
the  sea.  When  the  wind  is  not  very 
strong  it  blows  tho  sand  into  heaps 
along  tho  shore.  These  heaps  or  hills  may 
reach  an  elevation  of  from  GO  ft.  to  300  ft., 
with  an  inclination  of  about  30’’  towards  the 
sea.  These  heaps  of  sand  are  called  “dunes,” 
a word  having  the  same  origin,  probably,  as  the 
English  “ down,”  and  formerly  the  whole  fore- 
shore of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  between  tho 
Gironde  and  the  Adour,  presented  an  undu- 
lating appearance,  as  though  a portion  of  tho 
swelling,  rolling  sea  had  been  turned  to  sand, 
and  become  stationary.  If  these  eaudhills  had 
had  been  really  stationary,  they  would  have 
formed  a natural  rampart  against  wind  and 
waves,  and  it  might  have  been  possible  to  drain 
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and  cultivate  the  land  behind  them.  But  this 
was  not  the  case,  The  scanty  herbage  of  grass 
and  reed  which  grew  upon  the  dunes  was  not 
enough  to  fix  them.  It  only  required  a gale  of 
moderate  force  to  completely  alter  the  face  of 
the  country, — hills  became  flat,  valleys  were 
filled  up,  the  lakes  which  formed  behind  the 
dunes  became  dry  land,  the  water  which  the 
lakes  contained  was  forced  in  some  new  direc- 
tion, and  what  happened  to  the  lakes  also  hap- 
pened to  the  water-courses,  with  the  result  that 
the  whole  country  was  waterlogged,  and  fields 
and  gardens  which  had  been  painfully  and 
industriously  cultivated  were  submerged  by  the 
drifting  sand.  It  is  even  staled  that  villages 
disappeared  completely  in  this  way,  and  that 
the  enterprising  agriculturist  in  digging  his 
estate  was  liable  to  the  surprise  of  finding  just 
beneath  the  surface  the  brazen  weathercock  on 
the  steeple  of  some  long-forgotten  parish 
church.  It  is  a great  labour,  even  at  the 
present  day,  to  keep  the  mouths  of  the  Gironde 
and  the  Adour  free  from  drifting  sand,  and  it 
is  certain  that  a century  or  so  ago  the  course  of 
the  Adour  was  completely  changed,  owing  to 
the  channel  getting  dammed  by  sand  blown  into 
it.  If  an  accident  sucb  as  this  could  happen  to 
a mighty  stream  like  the  Adour,  one  may  judge 
of  the  great  uncertainty  which  attended  the 
course  of  smaller  streams,  and  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  draining  the  land.  A few  feet 
below  the  average  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
district  there  is  an  impermeable  stratum,  locally 
known  as  allios,  which  keeps  the  water  from 
flowing  away,  and  beneath  tlie  impermeable 
stratum  was  more  sand  sodden  with  undrink- 
able water.  The  result  of  this  condition  of 
things  naturally  was  that  the  district  of  the 
Landes  during  the  wet  season  was  a 
swamp,  and  during  the  dry  season  a 
pestilential  morass.  The  district  was  nn- 
cultivaled,  and  produced  nothing  but  scanty 
herbage,  which  served  as  pasture  for  a fen- 
wretched  sheep,  tended  by  shepherds  doomed 
to  spend  their  lives  upon  stilts,  for  the  conntry 
was  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  far  in 
any  one  direction  without  sinking  to  the  waist 
or  shoulders.  The  country  produced  no  com, 
and  the  population  was  the  scantiest  in  propor- 
tion to  acreage  of  any  district  in  France.  The 
population  was  kept  down  al-'^o  by  disease. 
Fevers  of  all  kinds, — and  especially  those  of  a 
malarious  type, — were  exceedingly  common.” 
IIow  some  of  these  tracts  of  sand  were  pre- 
vented from  shifting  by  the  sagacity  of  Nicolas 
Bremontier,  an  officer  of  the  Fonts  et  Chansees  ; 
how  his  work  was  continued  and  extended 
by  order  of  the  First  Napoleon;  and  how,  as  a 
consequence  of  these  works,  the  whole  tract  of 
conntry  formerly  devastated  by  these  shifting 
sand-dunes  has  been  reclaimed,  drained,  and 
rendered  healthy  and  fertile,  and  now  actually 
includes  such  health-resorts  as  Arcacbon, — all 
this  was  narrated  by  Dr.  Poore  in  a way  which 
was  suggestive  of  a chapter  in  Smiles’s  ‘‘Lives 
of  the  Engineers.”  Shortly  stated,  Bremontier 
prevented  the  sand-dunes  from  shifting  by 
planting  them  with  the  kind  of  fir-tree  known 
as  the  Finns  Mariiima,  taking  special  means 
(described  in  the  paper)  for  protecting  the 
young  saplings.  The  whole  paper  was  of  great 
interest,  not  only  from  its  subject-matter,  but 
from  the  able  manner  in  which  it  was  treated. 

The  Supply  of  Water  to  Towns. 

This  was  the  subject  of  another  address  to 
the  working  classes,  by  ilr.  James  Mansergh, 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  Having  very  lucidly  explained 
the  rationale  of  rainfall  and  natural  water- 
storage,  he  described  the  various  ways  in  which 
Nature’s  provision  of  fresh  water  is  drawn 
upon  by  engineers  for  the  supply  of  towns,  and 
incidentally  gave  a brief  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  York  water  supply,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Ouse.  Before  concluding,  he  referred 
to  the  neglect,  and  even  inaccessibility,  of 
storage  cisterns  for  domestic  supply,  and  urged 
reform  in  these  respects. 

The  Collection  and  Storage  of  Fain-Water. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Surgeon- 
Major  R.  Pringle,  M.D.,  late  of  the  Bengal 
Army,  who  showed  how  rain-water  might  easily 
be  collected  and  stored  in  a cleanly  condition 
ready  for  use,  by  the  adoption  of  his  ‘‘  Sursum  ” 
cistern  shield,  which  we  described  last  year, 
when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Leicester  Exhibition 
(see  p.  -116  of  tjio  Builder  for  September  26, 


In  the  discussions  which  took  place  on  some  of 
the  papers,  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
were  manifested.  For  instance,  on  the  subject 
of  disposing  of  the  dead,  while  nearly  every 
speaker  agreed  with  the  views  expressed  in  Mr. 
Eassie’s  and  Mr.  Robinson’s  papers  on  crema- 
tion (one  speaker,  Snrgeon  - Major  Pringle, 
stating  that  from  his  experience  as  a medical 
officer  in  India  he  was  prepared  to  say  that, 
but  for  cremation,  towns  where  cholera 
had  raged  would  have  been  uninhabitable), 
no  less  a light  in  the  sanitary  world  than  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham  expressed  his  strong  opinion 
that  the  “ earth-to-earth  ” burial  reformers, 
who  wish  to  hasten  the  corruption  of  the  bony 
after  it  is  buried,  are  mistaken.  The  more 
quickly  that  process  takes  place,  especially 
where  burials  are  numerous,  the  greater,  he 
said,  must  the  evil  be.  Mr.  T.  H.  Harrissou, 
in  his  paper  on  “The  Classes  who  administer 
the  Public  Health  Acts,”  told  some  wholesome 
truths,  although  they  may  nob  be  applicable 
to  all  local  authorities.  Anyhow,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  occupants  of  a 
hornet’s  nest  about  bis  ears.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  protested  against  the 
general  application  of  Mr.  Tlarrisson’s  charges 
are  fortunate  in  respect  of  the  local  authorities 
with  which  they  are  connected,  either  as 
members  or  officers,  aud  which  they,  as  sanitary 
experts,  no  doubt  do  much  to  keep  in  the 
right  path  ; but  we  fear  that  there  is  only  too 
much  ground  for  most  of  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Harrisson’e  paper,  which,  it  most 
be  observed,  only  purported  to  be  a compilation 
from  returns  furnished  by  medical  officers  of 
health.  As  already  mentioned,  only  25  per  cent., 
or  200,  of  those  applied  to  (800  in  number) 
afforded  any  information.  Who  knows  how 
many  of  the  remaining  75  per  cent.,  or  000, 
refrained  from  replying  because  they  felt 
it  to  bo  an  invidious  thing  to  reveal  to  a 
private  individual  the  sanitary  shortcomings  of 
the  Authorities  whose  officers  they  were  ? So 
warm  did  this  discussion  become  that  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
were  deserving  -of  censure  for  printing  the 
paper,  and  its  "expurgation”  from  the  "Pro- 
ceedings ” was  hinted  at.  But  more  moderate 
counsels  prevailed,  and  in  the  end  Mr.  Harrisson 
was  thanked  for  bis  paper.  The  success  of  the 
Congress  was  very  largely  due  to  the  untiring 
labours  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  S.  W.  Nurth, 
M.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  York. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  meetings  for 
the  ensuing  Session,  1886-87  : — 

Oct.  8. — Opening  Conversatione. 

Oct.  22. — Address  from  the  President,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Goteb. 

Nov.  5. — Paper  on  " Pupilage,”  by  Mr.  Aston 
Webb. 

Nor.  19. — Paper  on  " Church  Planning,”  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding. 

Dec.  3. — Paper  on  ‘‘  Decorative  Metal  Work,” 
by  Mr.  H.  Longden. 

Dec.  17. — Paper  on  "Fireplaces,”  by  Mr. 
T.  Pridgen  Teale,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S. 

Jan.  7. — Paper  entitled  " The  Complement  of 
Architectural  Instruction,”  by  Mr.  Thos.  M. 
Rickman,  F.S.A. 

Jan.  21. — Paper  on  " House  Sanitation,”  by 
Professor  Corfield. 

Feb.  18. — Paper  on  “ The  Architecture  of 
Art,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 

March  -1. — Paper  on  " Welsh  Churches,”  by 
Mr.  A.  Baker. 

March  18. — Paper  entitled  "Architect  aud 
Contractor,”  by  Mr.  U.  Lovegrove. 

April  1. — Members’  Soiree. 

April  22. — Paper  on  " Metric  Projection,”  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Stannus. 

May  6. — Paper  entitled  " Stray  Thoughts  on 
Architectural  Education,”  by  Mr.  G.  Aitchison, 
A.R.A. 

Slay  20. — "Travelling  Student’s  Notes  on 
Gloucestershire,”  by  Sir.  R.  W.  Paul. 


A New  Carillon.  — A carillon,  specially 
constructed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate- 
bill,  for  Didsbury  Church,  Slanchester,  was 
publicly  tested  on  Tuesday  last,  when  a series 
of  seven  tunes  was  played  on  eight  temporary 
bells.  The  instrument  is  entirely  automatic, 
and  requires  no  attention  beyond  ordinary 
winding.  Both  carillon  and  clock  have  been 
presented  to  the  church  by  Mr.  William  Roberts, 
of  Didsbury. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

At  the  third  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  on  Saturday  last,  the  Council 
presented  their  report,  which  congratulated  the 
members  upon  the  continued  success  which  baa 
marked  the  Association’s  career  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  as  shown  by  the  increase' 
in  the  number  of  members,  and  also  by  the 
increased  average  attendance  at  the  monthly 
meetings.  " When  it  is  remembered  that  some 
members  who  are  most  regular  in  their  atten-*^ 
dance  have  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  travel  each 
way,  and  that  the  average  attendance  is  thirty^ 
it  speaks  well  for  the  vitality  of  the  AssociaJ 
tion  ; this  is  also  evidenced  by  the  large  amount 
of  interest  manifested  in  the  various  subjects 
which  came  under  discussion  by  the  various 
papers  and  addresses  given  durii:g  the  past 
session.  The  present  number  on  the  roll  is  as 
follows: — Members,  195;  Associates,  11.  The 
list  of  honorary  members  has  been  added  to 
by  the  election  of  Dr.  E.  Seaton  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Knights,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Altogether  the  number 
at  the  present  time  is  235  ; this,  compared  with 
last  year,  shows  a total  increase  of  twenty-seven. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Council  have  to  announce, 
with  much  regret,  the  removal  by  death  of 
several  members.  The  Council  also  beg  to  refer 
to  the  deputation  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  Apiil  8th  last,  which  is  the 
first  official  representation  hitherto  made  by  sani- 
tary inspectors  or  any  other  sanitary  associa- 
tion. The  Council  had,  nfteX’  many  meet-] 
ings  aud  much  consideration,  produced  a 
report  on  ‘ Impending  Changes  in  Sanitary 
Law.’  This  report  was  presented  to  a special 
meeting  of  the  Association  on  March  19th  last, 
aud  was  adopted  by  that  meeting.  The  report! 
was  afterwards  sent  to  every  member  of  tbe^ 
Parliament  then  existing,  it  was  again  i>resented 
with  other  papers  by  tlie  deputation  to  the; 
Presi<Jent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ; this 
report  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  views 
put  forward  by  the  deputation  and  it  was  so 
far  successful  that  Mr.  Stansfield  (who  was  the 
President),  and  was  pleased  to  say  the  depu- 
tation had  pointed  out  a particular  flaw  in  the 
Sanitary  Acts  of  which  ho  was  not  previously 
aware,  that  was  ‘ the  inability  of  sanitnry 
inspectors  to  serve  a notice  for  the  abatement 
of  nuisance  until  the  Authority  bad  first  given 
their  sanction  thereto,’  no  matter  how  necessary 
the  abatement  might  be.  The  Council  regret 
that  the  political  atmosphere  has  been  such  as 
to  preclude,  up  to  the  present,  further  sauit.ary 
legislation,  but  they  have  reason  to  hope  that 
next  session  may  see  some  realisation  of  their 
desires  in  this  respect.  They  also  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  placing  on  record  their  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a ‘ Public 
Health  Act  for  England’  will  bo  placed  on  the 
statutes.  The  ‘Public  Health  (Metropolis 
Bill),  1885,”  was  a step  in  this  direction,  and 
there  is  some  prospect  of  its  re-introduction  next 
session.  As  it  is  important  to  be  prepared  for 
any  emergency,  our  President  suggests  that  if 
possible  we  should  have  another  deputation  to 
the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  M.P.,  the  new 
President.  The  first  provincial  meeting  was  held 
at  Bii-miugham  on  June  19tb,  and  was  such  a 
success  that  the  Council  consider  these  moetiuga 
should  be  held  annually  as  being  necessary  to 
the  further  progress  of  the  Association,  besides 
giving  an  opportunity  for  the  provincial  mem- 
bers to  meet  each  other  together  with  their 
metropolitan  brethren;  again,  the  Council  hope 
that  the  outcome  eventually  will  be  the  origina- 
tion of  District  Centres,  or  branches  of  the 
parent  Association.  It  is  proposed  to  bold  the 
provincial  meetings  on  the  Saturday  next  before 
Wbit-Snnday,  which  will  enable  many  to  attend 
who  could  only  do  so  at  a holiday  time,  and  the 
Council  beg  to  recommend  Eastbourne  for  the 
next  provincial  meeting.  On  July  2 tth  a uomber 
of  members  visited  the  Sewage  Works  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  Crossness,  to 
view  the  method  adopted  for  the  disposal  of 
the  London  sewage  south  of  the  Thames. 
In  the  previous  annual  report,  reference  was 
, made  to  a conference  which  had  been  held  with 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  con- 
cerning a proposed  combination  in  tlie  matter 
of  examination  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  and 
granting  certificates,  it  being  considered  desir- 
able, if  possible,  to  decide  upon  some  joint 
action  in  this  matter  by  the  two  associations. 
After  much  correspondence,  the  Council  regret 
to  say  the  whole  matter  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment has  fallen  through,  and  therefore  it  will 
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THE  BUILDER 


Holbora,  whose  versatile  genius  aa  a n 
matical  instrument  maker  is  so  well  kno’ 
many  of  our  readers,  has  been  turnin; 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  appea 
of  the  ordinary  balance  or 
“ hydraulic  ” chandeliers,  and  ^ 

to  some  purpose,  as  we  think  

will  be  manifest  to  the  readers  'v 
of  this  brief  notice  of  one  of 
his  latest  inventions.  The  ^ 'kj 
ungainliness  and  the  dangers  [^t\|  Ld 

of  the  ordinary  balance  • 1 1 

weights  of  sliding  gaseliers 
have  long  been  apparent,  but  I I 
in  these  “ secret  • balance  ” ) \ \ { 

chandeliers  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  [1 

these  ugly  weights  are  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  the 
balance  consisting  of  a leaden 
tube,  which  just  slides  softly 
over  the  inner  or  ordinary 
hydraulic  tube.  As  will  bo 
seen  by  the  section  (6g.  1), 
this  tubular  weight,  and  all 


Fig.  3. 

and  the  perforations  may,  as  there  shown,  lead 
into  a pipe  or  duct  which,  if  properly  arranged 
and  of  sufficient  size,  may  be  made  to  carry  off 
the  products  of  the  gas  combustion.  But  this 
arrangement  will  need  care  to  prevent  conden- 
sation and  down-draught.  This,  however,  is 
obviously  not  claimed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
invention,  which  consists  essentially  in  the  mode 
m which  sliding  gaseliers  and  globe  lights  may 
be  balanced  without  the  usual  ugly  and  un- 
sightly balance-weights.  We  are  informed  that 


quoins. 


th  internally  and  externally,  has  all  beeri 
lated  with  ammonia  and  lime,  which  gives  it 


suit  the  character  of  the 
apartment.  The  covering 
tube  prevents  the  vibration 
and  noise  which  accompany 
the  movement  of  the  ordinary 
weights,  and  secures  the 


DOULTON’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  JOINT 
FOR  DRAIN-PIPES. 

Tiie  section  of  this  joint  which  we  gave  in 
ar  last  [p.  481]  was  not  sufficiently  large  to 
3 distinct.  Wo  now  give  an  enlarged  detail 


guides  the  inner  tube  so  as 
to  permit  of  a stnffing-box 
being  used  with  perfect  se- 
curity against  escape  of  gas, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  hy- 
draulic arrangement,  which 
is  well  known  to  be  a con- 
stant source  of  annoyance 
from  inattention  to  its  st 

of  water.  TL_  i : 

chandelier  are  rendered 

plating.  As  loose  uoulub, 

whioh  are  always  liable  to  twist,  are  dispensed 

• — — may  DO  made 

of  any  length  for  lofty  halls  and  public  rooms, 
and  m such  cases  would  permit  the  chandelier 
to  be  pulled  down  nearly  to  the  floor  for 


COMPETITIONS. 

Teui  Totvn-Jiall,  Bethnal  Green.— We  under- 
nd  that  eleven  designs  have  been  sent  in,  in 
imited  competition,  for  a new  Town-hall  for 
ihnal-green. 

Tijdvil  General  Hospital. — We  are 
leeting  of  the  executive 
the  21th  ult.,  at  Merthyr 

. 1 a • 


Fig.  1. 

The  inner  tubes  in  this  improved 
’■''’’dered  non-corrosive  by  nickel 
swinging  weights  and  chains, 


ihnal- 

lerthyr  T. 
irmed  that  at  a mi 

irnittee,  held  on  t’_ ...v., 

Ivil,  the  professional  assessors  appointed  to 
mine  the  various  plans  submitted  for  the 
' General  Hospital  (towards  the  erection  of 
ch  the  Marquis  of  Bute  has  contributed  the 
aifleent  sum  of  l.OOOi.),  delivered  their 
art,  which  stated  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
■ set  were  those  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
jeii-Barker,  of  Hereford.  The  judgment  of 
e experts  was  confirmed  by  the  Medical 
ncil  of  the  Institution,  and  subsequently 
General  Committee  met  and  endorsed  the 
3tiou  made  by  the  Executive  Committee,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Frank  James,  seconded  by 
Cresswell,  who  remarked  that,  apart  from 
report  of  experts,  there  could  be  no 
■tion  that  Mr.  Lingen-Barker’s  plans  were 
ar  the  best.  There  were  seventeen  seta 
in  altogether. 


with,  the  stems  of  these  chandeliers  ruu  y h 
of  any  length  for  lofty  halls  and  public 


section,  which,  looked  at  in  conjunction  with 
last  week  s diagram,  and  with  our  previous  de- 
scription, will  make  the  form  of  the  joint  qnite 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Walter  Smith.  — We  hear  with  much 
regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  late 
Principal  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Brad- 
ford Technical  College.  According  to  the 
Textile  World,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late 


Gloucestershire.  He  was  for  twelve  years  a 
student  in  London,  twelve  years  an  art- 
master  in  Yorkshire,  twelve  years  in  America, 
and  three  years  in  Bradford.  In  the  latter 
town  he  organised  the  art  teaching  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Technical  College,  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  as  to  the  educational 
resnlts  of  his  energy  and  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  art,  and  particulai-ly  in  respect  to 
the  influence  upon  local  industry  which  his 
lectures  upon  art  as  applied  to  manufactures 
would  have.  The  United  States  Government 
publications  contain  numerous  references  to  the 
useful  work  which  Mr.  Smith  carried  on  as 
State  Art  Director  of  Massachusetts,  and  as 
Director  of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Schools. 

The  British  School  at  Athens.— We  are 
asked  to  mention  that  a meeting  of  the  general 
committee  and  of  subscribers  to  the  British  School 
at  Athens  will  be  held  at  22,  Albemarle-street 
on  Tuesday,  October  19,  at  5 p.m.,  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  in  the  chair.  All  persons  interested 
in  the  subject  are  invited  to  attend.  A report 


Fig.  2. 

termination  of  the  fixed  tube,  through  which 
the  sliding  tube  below  it  ascends  and  deseeads 


TEE  DlillXISHING  KEIINAXTS  OF 
EOilAN  BATH. 

SiBj — There  is  happily  no  need  to  assure  your 
readers  of  the  singular  importance  of  what  remnants 
are  now  extant  of  the  unique  and  magnificent  suite 
of  baths,  with  their  adjuncts,  built  by  the  Romans 
after  they  made  Bath  a colony.  The  highest  local 
authority  on  the  subject,  Prebendary  Scartb,  Rector 
of  Wrington  (author  of  “Aquro  Solis,”  &c.),  has, 
with  others,  urged  the  preserration  of  these  remains 
and  their  protection  from  destruction.  He  has 
pointed  out  how  the  conservation  of  these  remains 
would  save  many  a student  of  archmology  a special 
journey  to  Rome.  Unhappily  for  Bath,  these 
splendid  relics  of  antiquity  belong  to  her  Corpora- 
tion. Tho  Mayor,  the  majority  (by  one  only)  of  the 
Town  Council,  also  of  the  Baths  Committee,  in- 
cluding the  City  Surveyor  of  Works,  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis 
(who  is  likewise  the  designer  of  the  new  baths), 
have  resolved  that  these  Roman  remains  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  scheme  of  extend- 
ing the  modern  bathing  arrangements.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  and  distinctly  shown  that  not  only  are 
other  sites  available,  but  that  these  would  be  more 
advantageous  iu  every  sense,  and  would  not  inter- 
fere with  what  Roman  remains  escaped  the  dire 
Vandalism  of  1755-6.  On  becoming  aware  of  the 
threatened  destruction  in  part,  and  partial  conceal- 
ment, of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  portion 
of  the  extant  Roman  baths,  viz.,  the  caldariura, 
hypocausts,  labrum,  &c,,  1 ventured  to  call  the 
attention,  first,  of  tho  Society  of  Antiquaries,  last 
April,  then  of  the  Corporation  of  Bath,  to  Mr.  C.  E. 
Davis's  scheme.  The  result  was  a strong  protest  on 
tho  part  of  the  former,  a copy  of  which  was  forwarded 
to  tho  Mayor,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis, 
who  (it  will  scarcely  be  believed)  is  a local  secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  At  a meeting  of 
this  Society,  held  on  May  13th  last,  Mr.  Davis  was 
called  upon  by  the  President  to  explain  matters. 
He  concluded  his  reply  by  giving  a solemn  promise 
“ That  no  destruction  nor  concealment  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  baths  already,  or  to  be,  dis- 
covered, would  take  place.”*  Subsequently,  he 
also  assured  the  Town  Council  of  Bath  that  “most 
decidedly  ” he  would  “neither  cover,  destroy,  hide, 
nor  anything  of  the  kind.”  It  will  be  noticed  how 
explicit  and  unconditional  both  these  promises  are. 
What  has  since  been  the  result  ? The  very  remains 
contended  for  have  been  further  excavated,  reveal- 
ing oven  more  than  was  previously  known.  These 
are  now  built  upon,  and  thus  partly  destroyed  and 
partly  concealed.  No  Vandalism  has  been  more 
wantonly,  unnecessarily,  perpetrated,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  antiquaries  and  the  intelligent  citizens  of 
Bath. 

Professor  Middleton,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Slade  Pro- 
fessor of  Art,  Cambridge,  and  a member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  was  deputed 
by  the  Society  to  make  a personal  investigation  and 
report.  Scarcely  had  ho  done  so  than  Mr.  Davis, 
believing  the  result  to  be  unfavourable,  “deputed” 
Mr.  Penrose  (whose  high  reputation  gives  his  name 
exceptional  weight)  to  make  a counter  investigation 
and  report.  The  latter  has  been  made  public. 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  Mr.  Pen- 
rose was  not  aware  until  some  time  afterwards  that 
he  executed  this  commission  in  opposition  to  Pro- 
fessor Middleton.  The  entire  responsibility  of  this 
rests  with  Mr.  Davis.  It  is  necessary  here  to  note 
that  Mr.  Penrose  was  brought  to  Bath  to  make  a 
report,  as  the  public  were  led  to  believe,  upon 
archaeological  grounds,  exactly  as  Professor 
Middleton.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  former 
gentleman  made  a report  chiefly  architectural.  lie 
has  testified  to  this  in  a letter  dated  September  7tb, 
viz,,  “As  tho  question  presents  itself  to  me,  it  is 
not  how  the  Roman  baths  could  bo  exhibited  in  the 
most  complete  manner,  but  what  is  best  to  be  done 
taking  other  circumstances  into  account,”  i.e.,  the 
extension  of  the  new  baths. 

An  anoni/mons  writer,  “BathoniensD,”  disputes 
the  accuracy  of  tho  plan  sent  you  by  Mr.  Richard 
Mann,  of  the  caldariura,  Ac.  With  your  permission, 
I desire  to  offer  you  my  solemn  assurance  that  this 
plan  is  strictly  correct  and  true  in  every  detail. 
Having  repeatedly  and  personally  examined  the 
Roman  masonry  now  contended  for,  I am  able  to 
offer  this  testimony.  This  likewise,  that  Mr. 
Richard  Mann  possesses  the  fullest  and  most  exact 
information  of  any  one  in  Bath  on  the  subject. 

Frederick  A.  H.  Vino.v,  F.S.A, 


EPISCOPAL  HERALDRY. 

Sin,— Your  correspondent,  “J.  B.,’’  is  right  in 
giving  his  communication  on  October  2ad  with 
reserve. 

The  blazon  therein  given  for  Newcastle  is  quite 
wrong,  but  that  given  before  was  right.  X. 


STAINED  GLASS  AT  WINDSOR. 

Sir, — In  your  last  week's  impression  [p.  504], 
under  the  beading  of  “Stained  Glass,”  referring  to 
two  windows  executed  by  Messrs.  Bussell,  Gibbs,  k 
Co.,  for  Windsor,  you  state  they  were  designed  by 
Mr.  W,  R.  Brown. 


• Cf.  " Froceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,” 
p.  15S. 


I beg  to  say  that  I both  designed  and  painted 
this  work,  and  trust  to  your  sense  of  justice  to 
correct  this  erroneous  statement. 

Jlornsey,  Ocl.  4.  William  WAnniKOiON. 


Cbc  Stubent's  Cfliumn. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— XV. 

KIXCARDINE  GRANITES. 

HE  granite  qnarriea  in  this  county  are 
all  situated  in  the  northern  parts  of  it. 
When  the  enterprising  merchants  who 
caused  the  loose  stones  to  be  worked  on  the 
surface  of  the  high  ground  of  Torry,  on  tho 
southern  side  of  the  river  Dee,  began  sending 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  to  the  London  market, 
they  little  thought  that  their  energies  would  be 
the  percursor  of  a gigantic  trade,  the  seat  of 
which  was  to  be  transferred  across  the  river  to 
Aberdeen. 

A preliminary  survey  of  the  district,  of  the 
respective  merits  of  tho  granites  of  the  two 
areas,  and  the  facilities  of  carriage,  soon  con- 
vince us,  however,  of  the  raison  d'dlre.  The 
rock  at  Torry  is  not  worked  to  an  appreciable 
extent  at  the  present  day,  and  no  quarries  have 
been  opened  there,  to  our  knowledge.  The 
student  who  starts  from  Aberdeen  crosses  the 
river  into  Kincardine,  and  makes  his  way  to 
the  quarries  at  Cove,  will  do  well,  however,  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  exposures  of  the 
rocks  on  the  beach  at  Torry,  en  roitte.  We 
know  of  no  section  that  so  clearly  shows  the 
relation  of  the  granite  to  its  surrounding  rock, 
It  will  also  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  stone 
that  was  formerly  sent  to  the  market;  whilst 
the  observant  student  will  learn  a great  deal 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  atmosphere  and 
water  have  attacked  the  granite,  which  informa- 
tion might  be  directly  applied  to  his  studies 
with  regard  to  the  granites  of  a similar  nature 
which  are  now  being  used  in  the  neighbourhood 
or  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  first  rocks  met  with  on  the  beach 
at  Torry  is  a schist, — a metaraorphic  rock, — 
which  is  highly  contorted,  and  crystalline  in 
places.  As  this  is  followed  up  a pink  granite 
is  seen  penetrating  the  schist.  This  granite 
vein  is  only  10  yards  in  thickness.  It  is  very 
fine-grained,  and  at  its  junction  on  both  sides 
with  the  metamorphic  rock,  tho  appearance  of 
the  latter  is  very  much  altered.  Small  veins  of 
granite  branch  off  from  the  main  vein,  and  the 
general  result  is  that  innumerable  pieces  of 
schist  have  been  broken  off  from  the  body  of 
that  rock,  and  are  included  in  the  granite. 

The  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented is  comparatively  easy.  The  granite, 
whether  originally  derived  from  excessive 
metamorphism  of  the  lowermost  parts  of  the 
schist,  or  not,  was  clearly  in  a molten  condition 
when  it  took  up  the  position  in  which  wo  now 
see  it.  From  other  indications  in  the  vicinity, 
it  would  appear  that  the  main  body  of  the 
gninite  is  not  very  deeply  seated,  nor  far  off ; 
and  no  doubt  the  schist  is  a thin  bed  lying  on 
it.  As  tbo  igneous  mass  burst  its  way  through 
the  schist,  it  broke  off  portions  of  the  latter, 
and  encleavonred  to  melt  them  up.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  thin  Hues  and  minute 
fragments  of  the  schistose  matter  running 
parallel  with  the  general  direction  of  the  main 
vein,  and  so  closely  incorporated  with  the 
granite  at,  and  within  a foot  of,  the  junction  of 
the  two  rocks,  we  should  certainly  assert  that 
the  granite  had,  to  some  extent,  been  successful 
in  doing  so.  Many  largo  pieces  of  the  schist 
would  not  submit  to  the  melting  process.  Some 
of  these  refractory  substances  are  quite  angular, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a slight  alteration  of 
both  rocks  at  their  junction  for  about  1 in.,  they 
look  as  fresh  as  does  the  main  mass  of  schist. 
Not  BO,  however,  with  others  that  seem  to  be 
the  kernels  of  pieces,  the  edges  of  which  have 
been  melted  up  in  the  granite,  portions  of 
which  are  seen  mired  up  with  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  define  the  limits  of  either. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  interest 
attaching  to  this  moat  instructive  beach  section, 
for  we  find  that  another  kind  of  granite  has 
penetrated  the  fine-grained  variety,  in  the  shape 
of  a vein,  about  4 fc.  across.  This  newer  rock, 
in  spite  of  its  small  breadth,  is  colossal  ingrain, 
and  does  not,  at  first  sight,  look  like  a granite. 
But  the  fact  is  apparent  that  it  is  composed  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica : so  there  cannot  be 
any  donbt  about*  it.  The  ordinary  quartz 
crystals  in  this  vein  range  in  size  from  G in.  to 


10  in.  in  diameter;  the  pink  orthoclase  felspar 
from  4 in.  to  18  in.,  and  the  silvery  brown  mica 
from  4 in.  to  8 in.,  being  1 in.  or  more  thick. 
The  contrast  between  this  American-looking 
vein  and  the  fine-grained  rock  in  which  it  is 
found,  is  complete.  At  some  points,  the  former 
granite  is  also  in  contact  with  the  schist. 

Proceeding  towards  Girdle  Ness,  we  find 
that  a considerable  portion  of  the  beach 
between  this  vein  and  the  point  at  which  the 
long  breakwater  runs  out  into  the  sea,  is  com- 
posed of  schist.  On  nearing  the  breakwater,  wa 
find  granite  veins  running  through  the  schist 
in  all  directions,  and  rugged  portions  of  them 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming 
conspicuous  objects.  Here  may  bo  seen  dozens 
of  huge  masses  of  schist,  highly  contorted, 
entirely  surrounded  by  granite,  presenting 
precisely  the  same  phenomena  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  rocks  as  we  have  described.  Just 
past  the  breakwater,  the  main  mass  of  granite, 
of  a dark  grey  colour,  shows  itself,  and  this  is 
the  fundamental  rock  of  the  district. 

Cove  Quarries. — These  are  situated  about 
four  miles  south  of  Torry,  close  to  the  sea. 
Tho  stone  is  very  hard,  and,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a great  quantity  of  black  mica, 
which  occurs  in  minute  flakes,  the  stone  is  of  a 
dark  hue,  much  more  so  than  the  ordinary 
granites  of  the  district.  It  is  medium-grained, 
and  foliation,  is  roughly  marked.  The  whit* 
felspar  is  in  very  small  crystals,  is  most  pro- 
bably oligoclase,  and  forms  a comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  rock.  The  clear  white 
quartz,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  in  rather 
larger  crystals,  not  well  defined,  but  tolerably 
abundant. 

The  rock  is  used  prinoipally  for  kerb,  paving, 
Ac.  The  few  polished  examples  we  have  seen, 
show  that  it  is  capable  of  taking  a fine  polished 
surface. 

Nigg  is  a village  about  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  Cove.  The  granite  obtained  is  fine-grained 
and  of  a dark  colour.  The  three  minerals  are 
about  equally  abundant,  and  so  much  inter- 
locked with  each  other  that  tho  rock  is  very 
compact;  in  fact,  they  are  so  intimately  mixed 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  out  the  boun.^ 
daries  of  any  of  the  crystals.  The  milky-white 
felspar  is  barely  distinguisbablo  from  the 
quartz,  and  some  of  tho  black  biotite,  which  on 
weathered  surfaces  is  copper-coloured,  occurs  in 
such  minute  flakes  that,  although  it  appreciably 
alters  the  tint  of  the  stone,  cannot  be  distinctly 
seen  without  tho  aid  of  the  microscope.  This 
mica  is  also  found  in  every  intermediate  size  up 
to  two  or  three  mm.  in  breadth. 

The  stone  is  not  extensively  employed,  the 
loose  blocks  being  principally  used  for  making 
dykes,  and  for  other  agricultural  purposes. 

Hill  of  Fare  Quarries. — These  are  situated  a 
a little  to  the  north  of  Banchory,  a considorahlo 
distance  inland.  Tho  stone  is  of  a dark  red 
colour,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  quartz  and 
felspar  : both  mica  and  hornblende  being,  how'*'' 
ever,  present.  The  former  is  scarce,  and  might 
be  said  to  bo  only  accessory,  whilst  the  greater 
abundance  of  the  latter  entitles  the  rock  to  he 
called  a syenite  rather  than  agranite.  The  quartz 
is  the  most  striking  feature  in  it.  This  mineral  is 
found  as  little  distinct  crystals,  each  crystal,  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases,  showing  in  section  the 
six  sides,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  so  frequently 
crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system.  Although 
the  boundaries  of  each  of  these  crystals  are  so 
clearly  defined,  they  are,  as  usual,  not  all 
regular.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  them  appear  to 
have  congregated  together,  squeezing  up  one 
another  in  their  efforts  to  crystallise  out,  and 
some  appear  to  have  been  much  more  successful 
in  arriving  at  their  proper  form  than  others. 
The  quartz  causes  the  stone  to  have  a dark 
speckled  appearance,  though,  when  closely 
examined,  it  is  seen  to  be  quite  transparent. 
All  the  felspar  present,  so  far  as  wo  have  been 
able  to  determine  it,  is  orthoclase.  It  must 
have  a considerable  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron 
to  be  of  such  a dark  red  colour.  It  is  not 
porphyritic,  notwithstanding  that  perfect 
crystals  are  often  twinned,  and  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  rock.  In  other  words,  as 
these  orthoclase  spars  help  to  form  such  a 
great  proportion  of  tho  mass  of  the  rock, 
and  as  there  is  no  distinct  ground  mass,  tho 
perfect  crystals  alluded  to  are  not  conspicuous, 
and  are  thus  absorbed  in  the  general  appea^ 
anco  of  the  whole.  Tho  littio  hornblende  is 
dark  green,  and  tho  mica,  when  present,  is 
black. 

Tho  stone  is  used  in  a great  measure  for 
tombs,  monuments,  and  high-class  polished 
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irnainents.  It  may  be  found  in  most  of  the 
[•ranite-workers’  yards  in  Aberdeen,  and,  when 
Inished,  looks  very  handsome. 

I This  red  Kincardine  rock  is  often  spoken  of 
iby  quarriers)  as  though  it  had  some  connexion 
nth  the  Birsemore,  Corrennie,  and  Peterhead 
bcks.  It  appears  to  agree  with  them,  in  being 
f a red  tint,  but  we  cannot  admit  more  ; they 
ire  dissimilar  from,  and  bear  no  relation  what- 
ver  to,  each  other.  It  is  finer-grained  than 
jay  of  them,  and  the  only  one  it  at  all  agrees 
jith,  in  general  strncture,  is  the  Peterhead 
tone.  The  latter  rock,  however,  so  frequently 
18  hornblende,  in  little  minute  specks  con- 
iregated  together,  with  the  felspar  of  a lighter 
nt,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a mistake  in 
aeir  identification. 

It  has  been  snggested  to  ns  by  some  that  a 
lind  of  red  rocks  runs  form  Banchory  to  Peter- 
3ad,  via  Corrennie;  and  that  at  a little  depth 
,om  the  surface,  red  rock  is  found  in 
e intermediate  spaces.  Prom  this,  they 
ive  advocated  the  opening  of  the  ground  to 
litaiu  this  red  stone,  between  these  places, 
le  think,  however,  that  before  doing  so,  the 
jound  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  because 
ji  are  quite  certain  that  this  red  rock  is  not 
irsistent, — at  least,  not  the  whole  of  the  way. 
it  instance,  if  it  is  persistent  a short  way  from 
le  Kincardine  quarries,  it  falls  short  of  the 
[irronnie.  The  fundamental  rock  at  the  latter 
|ice,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  district,  as  far 
iwe  can  make  out,  is  a grey  stone.  The  red 
me  at  Corrennie  occurs  at  the  top  of  the 
ll,  but  is  apparently  cut  off  on  the  north  by 
13  grey  atone,  which  rises  to  a great  height  at 
lyfourie.  _ Besides,  we  do  not  think  that 
j3  Corrennie  stone  is  a northward  extension 
ithat  of  Kincardine,  the  strncture  of  the  two 
[iks  being  so  dissimilar,  and  having  most  likely 
jginated  under  different  conditions.  The  red 
^k,  which  is  said  to  ocenr  a little  to  the  north 
, Tillyfourie,  can  also  be  shown  to  have  no 
anexion  with  that  of  Peterhead,— at  least,  not 
ihin  quarrying  bounds,  as  a considerable 
jadth  of  metamorphic  rocks  is  found  to 
iervene.  The  best  method  of  speculating  on 
> nature  of  the  rock  underneath  the  surface 
la  granite  area,  is,  no  doubt,  to  examine  the 
icks  above  ground,  or  in  the  decomposed 
jbish,  as  is  generally  done ; and  qnarriers 

0 have  not  gained  considerable  knowledge  in 
Oogy  must  not  depart  from  this  rule,  unless, 
eed,  they  have  plenty  of  money  to  play  wich. 

3y  must  always  keep  before  them  the  fact 
t igneous,  unlike  many  aqueous,  rocks  are 

at  all  persistent  in  their  occurrence.  It  is 
3 that  the  outcrop  of  a large  granite  area 
be  comparatively  easily  traced,  but  it  is 
eedingly  difficult  to  be  sure  that  rock  of  a 
tain  colour,  or  texture,  is  persistent  in  that 
1,  as  is  suggested  by  the  remarks  we  have 
•ded  to.  If  the  rook  under  consideration  was 
andstone  there  might  be  some  foundation 
the  suggestion,  because  rocks  laid  down  in 
er,  as  we  have  previously  observed,  gene- 
f speaking,  are  tolerably  persistent  for  short 
ances.  But  an  igneous  rock  might  burst  up 
where,  and  in  a veryirregular  manner;  there- 
,_it8  persistence  is  just  as  uncertain,  and 
ling  short  of  a close  study  of  the  geology  of 
auite  area  can  enable  the  quarrier  to  gain 

1 a rough  idea  of  the  extent  of  outcrop  of 
particular  kind  of  rock  within  that  area, 
hose  who,  by  experience,  have  acquired  con- 
rahle  knowledge  in  opening  up  new  granite 
3^  will  not  find  any  difficulty  in  under- 
ding  the  foregoing  remarks.  They  know 

the  boulders  and  blocks  of  rock  at  the 
ice  are  the  moat  practical  guides  in  assisting 
1.  The  less-advanced  student  must  learn 
I without  careful  observation,  even  these 
fs  might  lead  him  astray.  In  a very 
it  period  of  geological  history  the  part  of 
land  of  which  we  are  writing,  together 
almost  the  whole  of  the  British  islands, 

under  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Icebergs, 

broken-off  ends  of  glaciers  which  have 
led  the  sea, — floated  over  it,  laden  with 
lers  and  pieces  of  rock.  These  icebergs, 
their  freight,  came  from  Norway  and 
parts,  and  when  they  melted  up, 
led  the  boulders,  Ac.  Subsequently  this 
ottom  was  raised  into  dry  land,  and  the 
era  and  blocks  of  rock  came  with  it.  The 
y-owner,  who  may  bo  opening  up  new 
id,  will  thus  occasionally  meet  with  blocks 
reign  stone,  or  stone  not  in  situ,  together 
the  normal  rock  of  the  district,  the 
ers  of^the  latter  stone  being  kernels  of 
•uderlying  rook  which  have  resisted  the 


THE  BUILDER. 


decomposition  that  has  taken  place  all  around 
them ; ho  must,  therefore  be  guided  by  those 
blocks  that  are  most  prevalent,  and  few,  if  any, 
mistakes  can  then  arise. 


EECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTBAOTS  OF  SPEOIFIOATIONS. 

and 


12,16 1,  Combination  Ladder 
R.  J.  Johnson. 


Steps- 


Tbe  ladder  is  made  in  two  lengths,  so  that  the 
upper  half  hinges  on  the  lower,  and  the  ladder  can 
either  be  used  extended  or  the  two  halves  can  be 
formed  mto  a pair  of  steps  in  the  shape  of  the 
® u of  ladder  ' 

attached  at  one  or  both  sides  a short  iron  bar,  ou« 
end  bolted  to  the  aide  of  the  ladder  and  the  other 
shaped  as  _a_hook,  so  as  to  hook  into  a socket  or 
catch,  to  rigidly  hold  tbe  two  halves  of  the  ladder 
either  as  a pair  of  steps  or  to  prevent  the  ladder 
doubling  up  when  extended  at  its  full  length. 

12,620,  Securing  Sliding  Sashes.  I 
Morris  and  J.  H.  Fox. 

A rack  or  serrated  bar  is  fixed  in  any  suitable 
position  on  the  sash  frame,  and  a box  or  case  is 
pivoted  to  the  door  or  window  frame.  In  this  box 
a panel  or  tumbling  piece  is  pivoted,  which  engages 
with  the  teeth  of  the  rack.  A projection  is  formed 
on  the  box,  so  that  when  it  is  moved  outwards 
comes  against  a corresponding  projection  on  1 
pawl,  and  thereby  disengages  it  from  the  teeth 
the  rack. 

12,609,  Fireproof  Safes  and  Strong  Rooms. 
W.  Diaper. 

A strong  middle  body  is  riveted  to  a T-iron  stay, 
and  the  inner  door  is  so  fitted  that  it  laps  over  the 
edge  of  the  inner  body  or  case  of  tho  safe  or  strong- 
room, by  which  extra  safety  and  economy  are 
attained. 

12,643,  Fire-grates.  II.  J.  B.  Holland. 

By  the  use  of  this  invention  the  bars  are  kept 
cooler  and  the  fuel  is  more  slowly  burned,  whilst  a 
brighter  fire  is  ensured.  A lattice  framework  of 
round  bars,  shaped  in  tbe  form  of  a capital  L,  is 
used.  This  prevents  the  small  cinders  from  falling 
through,  and  an  air-space  being  left  under  the 
bottom  of  the  framework  a cleaner  and  hotter  tiro 
13  obtained  with  less  consumption  of  fuel. 

13,173,  Window  Fasteners.  W.  J.  Brewer. 


The  catch  is  formed  somewhat  like  a hook,  the 
end  of  which  catches  over  the  lower  sash -rail. 
When  there  a screw  is  turned  in,  which  completes 
tho  fastening.  Tho  sashes  are  thus  bound  together 
so  tightly  as  to  jirevent  rattling,  and  great  security 
13  also  attained.  ' 

13,354,  Improvements  in  Gullies,  Ac.  E 
Aldous. 

This  is  an  improved  form  of  retainer  and  trap,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  sewer  gas. 
It  consists  of  a chamber  of  suitable  shape  into  which 
dips  the  pan  of  the  water-closet  or  the  discharge 
pipe  of  the  bath  or  sink,  Ac.,  the  retainer  contain- 
ing water  so  as  to  seal  the  dip.  An  entirely  sepa- 
rate trap  is  also  fitted  to  the  closet.  The  water  in 
the  retainer  and  the  trap,  although  on  the  same 
level,  is  [kept  separate,  so  that  if  the  trap  should 
become  unsyphoned,  the  retainer  remains  trapped. 
They  are  also  so  constructed  as  to  be  removed 
together  for  cleaning  out. 

5,891,  Fanlight  Latch  and  Stay.  E.  A J, 
M.  Verity  and  B.  Banks. 

Tbe  latch  has  a small  dead-weight  device  fitted  to 
engage  with  a latch  actuated  by  a ring.  Tbe  stay 
is  formed  of  a serrated  bar,  which  is  fitted  at  the 
side  of  the  fanlight  frame,  and  a link  fastening 
which  holds  the  light  in  place  at  any  angle. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Sept.  24. — 12,135,  G.  Wicks,  Fixing  on  Door 
Knobs,  Handles,  Ac.— 12,101,  G.  Austen,  Brick 
Cover.— 12,1(37,  J.  Tucker,  Mortise  Bolt.— 12,174 
1.  Barnett,  Register  Stoves.  ' 

25. — 12,205,  H.  Buchan,  Plug  Valves  for 
Water-closets.— 12,230,  B.  Chanony,  Movable 
Elbow-rest  for  Balconies  and  Window  Casements. 

Sept.  27.  — 12,261,  E.  Tonks,  Fastenings  for 
Double  Doors,  Ac. 

Sept.  28.  —12,277,  J.  Goodwin,  Reversible  Window 
Sash  Fastener.— 12,307,  G.  Ley,  Ornamentation  of 
Wood. — 12,311,  W.  Slorrison,  Cooking  Range. 

Sept.  29. — 12,330,  J.  Tylor,  Waste  Preventing 
Cistern  for  Water-closets.- 12,333,  J.  Weatherhead 
Cowl  Heads  for  Ventilators.— 12,358,  0.  Whitaker 
and  W.  Schofield,  Flushing  Water-closets  and  Soil 
Drains  with  Waste  Water.— 12,359,  J.  Nichols 
Fencing  Posts.— 12,373,  G.  Wishart,  Ventilating 
and  Chimney  Cowls.  ° 

Sept.  30. — 12,397,  H.  Whiteley,  Opening  and 
Closing  Fanlights,  Ac. — 12,400,  J.  Whitehead. 
Indicator  for  Door  Fastenings.— 12,401,  E.  Taylor 
Opening,  Closing,  or  Fastening  Casements,  Ac  — 
1,2407,  W.  Macfarlane,  Fixing  Pipes  to  Buildings,  j 
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PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
9,581,  J.  Hannay  and  E.  Pape,  White  Paints.— 
10,544,  H.  Haddan,  Tiles.— 10,554,  W.  Lake,  Pre- 
venting the  Slamming  of  Doors.— 10,788,  A.  Smith 
and  J.  Robertson,  Portland  Cement.— 9,298,  B.  Pitt, 

Cbimnoy-pot  or  Terminal  for  Ventilating,  Ac. 

9,808,  W.  Thompson,  Plumbers’  Portable  Furnace. 
—10,652,  H.  Provis,  Self-locking  Coal-cellar  Plate. 
— 10,672,  W.  McGill,  Treads  and  Risers  of  Stairs. — 
11,02.3,  F.  Wicks,  Paving,  Flooring,  and  Building 
Material. — 11,613,  H.  Macevoy  and  others,  Portland 
Cement, — 11,712,  J.  Porter,  Wall  Brackets,  Ac. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppoiition/or  tteo  monthe, 

10,292,  L.  Groth,  Fixing  Ornamental  Ironwork.— 
14,457,  E.  Verity  and  others,  Pivot  and  Weather- 
bar  Arrangement  for  Swing  and  Reversible  Windows 
Doors,  Ac.  — 14,500,  W.  Mussel  white  and  W 
Prewett,  Sash-line  Socket.— 14,866,  R.  Somer-^ 
Fireplaces.— 9,500,  C.  Oliver  and  others,  Securing 
Wood  Flooring  without  Nails  or  Screws.- 10,531, 
A.  Boult,  Construction  of  Houses,  Ac.— 15,782! 
H.  and  T.  Riddiough,  Folding  Table  for  Paper- 
hangers,  Painters,  Decorators,  Ac. —10,261,  J. 
Broadfoot,  Automatic  Valves  for  Ventilating  Pipes. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPOST. 

Septkmrsb  27.  , 
fly  Naxiob  4 McjrcBT. 

Clapton— 43,  Maclaren-street,  freehold £390 

SEPTEiniEE  28. 

. By  W.  Spbasmak. 

Lewisham — 29,  Thurston-road,  77  years,  eround- 

rent  21.  49 246 

By  G.  SiocKiyos. 

Regent’s  Park— 74,  Osnaburgh-street,  term  8 years  400- 
Lisson-grove-The  lease  of  46,  Great  James-street. 

term  16  years yg 

By  F.  JotLT  & Co. 

Lower  Clapton— 63,  Downea-road,  freehold 2,260 

. By  F.  J.  Bislbt. 

Kotherhithe— 23  and  24,  King-street,  freehold  35n 

40  and  61,  Derrick-street,  ehold 4Pq 

__  By  F.  J.  BiBifBTT. 

Haveratock  Hill-87,  Prince  of  Wales-road,  free- 


hold  

Ealing,  Ranelagh-road- Freehold  bouse  and  shop  1 280 

Twickenhani— 4,  Crosby-villas.  freehold  '26O 

1 to  12,  Prospect-place,  freehold 1 820 

Teddington — Two  plots  of  freehold  land,  6a  2r  6p  *620 

Baling— Two  plots  of  freehold  land 310 

Harrow— Three  plots  of  freehold  land  265 

By  FrLLEB  k Fuubb 

Piccadilly.circna-40,  Great  Windmill-street.  free- 
hold   J 450 

Clapton,  High-road-The  Re8id6nce!”Elmfieid"’62  ' 

years,  ground-rent  251 2 600 

By  Moss  k Jaubsow. 

Btrand — 1,  Strand-iaue,  freehold gjo 

Berkeley-square- No.  3,  term  11  years/ground-rent 

20i J g-Q 

Euston-square— 10,  Hunter-street,  23  yearB  'eroued.  ’ 

rent  26L  68 ’ ^20 

ground-rent  26L  63.’’.'  630 

1,  J udl-street,  20  years,  ground-rent  2\l 250 

Sbptbmbee  29. 

By  A.  Savill  i Soif. 

Buckhurst  Hill— St.  Mary’s  Lodge  and  la  2r 

copyhold ; '•  ygjj 

By  RBTNOtDs  k Eisoir, 

City— ^ and  44,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  free- 
hold, area  6,400  ft g qqq 

By  Messrs.  Elgood. 

estrainsfer— 33  and  39,  New  Peter-street  freo- 

hoM  4C0 

■A,  New  Peter-sfreet,  freehold  ""  2OO 

Chelaea-The  lease  of  6 and  7,  Church-8Vreet'’term 
16  years 

Qreeuford— The  Rectory  Cottagei'freehoid'.'.’.'.'.''’.".’.'.'  570 

By  Bakbb  k Sow. 

Susaei,  near  Horsham— Part  of  the  Strood  Park 

Estate,  containing  630a.  Or.  16p.,  freehold  13,950 

SBPrBMDBa  31. 

By  Aldebton-  & Co. 

AnerloT-road-The  Gables,  91  years,  ground-rent 

670 

By  J.  & E.  Buefobd 

Borough-1  to  3,  Roberfs-pUco,  32  years,  ground- 

rent  121 grg 

I,  Robert’s-place,  32  years,  Krou’nd.rent'4L 290 

John’s  Wood— 31,  Barrow  Hill-road,  41  years' 

gronnd-rent  61.  lOs ’ 435 

By  W.  F.  NoxBs. 

Mile  End— 36  to  42,  Wentworth-road,  17  years 

ground-rent  84/ ’ .1- 

43  to  46,48  and  49,  Wentworth-road,  17  years' 

ground-rent  721 ’ 335 

Upper  Holloway  — 33,  Milton-grove,  "83  "'year's" 

ground-rent  10/ ’ 2'>5 

Uoxton— 16,  17,  and  18,  Boot-street,  33  years' 

ground-rent  60/ ’ 215 

By  H.  J.  Br-iss  k Bov. 

Homerton — 16  to  20  even,  Nisbet-street,  84  years 

ground-rent  71.  10a [ 263 

By  E.  Sirifsow. 

Old  Kent-road- 1 to  10,  Jane-place,  and  2 to  10 

John-street,  Hi  years,  ground-rent  226/.  6s.  2''0 

Peckham  — 41,  Meeting  House -lane,  60  years' 

ground-rent  5/ ’ 200 

Brixton— 89  aud  91,  Mostyn-road,  76  years  'ground! 

rent  13/ .g. 

New  Cross-road,  Wilson-street— Freehold  prem'i'ses' 

known  as  the  " Colour  Works  ” j 

Holbom— 9,  Orange-street,  41  years,  ground-rent  ’ 


By  Nbwboit  k Habdihg. 
Islington— 92,  Prebend-street,  40  years,  ground- 
rent  4/.  48.  ,,,,, * 
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Islington— 160,  New  North-road,  40  jears,  ground* 

rent  6L  68  :""V j' 

Commercial-road.  E— 1 to  7 odd,  Jane-street,  and 

2 and  4,  Anthony-atreet,  14  years,  ground-rent 

14L  

10,  Turner-street,  14  years,  ground-rent  21.  lOs... 
South  Hackney— 2 to  8 even,  Christie-streot,  63 

years,  ground-rent  121 

Kingsland— 12  to  22  eren,  Tottenhom-road,  3 

years,  ground-rent  231 ^ •••• 

7 to  21  odd,  Tottenham-road,  and  67,  Stamfor 

road,  32  years,  ground-rent  401 

Bv  WoRsroLD  t HirwAsn. 

Kent,  Dorer— 4,  Cr8bble  Hill,  freehold  

The  Three  Cups  Inn,  freehold 

Two  freehold  cottages 

laca  Cottage,  freehold 

74,  Clarendon-street,  freehold 

44,  St.  James’s-street,  freehold  

A PaToment  Bond  for  2001.,  bearing  interest  at 
four  per  cent... 


Bp. 


MEETINGS. 

FalDiT,  OCTODM  8. 

AreUitelural  AnoeiaHon.  — Opening  Conzertazione. 


MOWDiT,  OcTOBRB  11. 

Soyal  Academy. — Professor  John  Marshall,  F.E.S.,  o 
"Anatomy."  I.  8 p.m. 

TrasBAT,  OcTOPBu  12. 

I>atioT>al  Art-TrainiTK}  Sehool,  Soulh  X>nsin^fo*».— Di 
G.  G.  ZerlTi  will  deliver  the  first  of  a Course  of  Forty 
Lectures  on  "The  Historical  Development  of  Ornamental 
Art."  8 p.m. 

WBDITZ3DAT,  OCTOBEE  13. 

Soyal  Academy.  — Professor  John  Marshall 
" Anatomy.”  II.  8 p.m. 

FbIDAT,  OCTOBBl  15. 

Society  of  Medical  Officer!  of  JTfoRA.— Address  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  M.D.,od  "The  Vanons 
• Modes  of  House-Refuse  and  Sewage  Disposal."  [Scottish 
Corporation  Hall,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  8 p.m.] 
ifoyai  Academy.  — Professor  John  Marshall 
"Anatomy."  III.  8 p.m. 


ItsctllanEa:. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — On 
Saturday  last  the  members  of  this  society 
•visited  the  River  Weaver,  and  Mr.  J.  Thompson’s 
rock  salt  mine  at  Northwich.  The  party,  which 
numbered  about  forty,  left  Liverpool  (Bruns- 
■wick  Pier)  at  8 a.m.,  and  proceeded  to  North- 
wich by  boat,  kindly  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
Mr.  G.  Deakiu.  Entering  the  river  Weaver 
at  Weston  Point,  the  party  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  engineering  works  by  which 
the  Weaver  has  been  converted  into  one  of  the 
most  important  non  - tidal  waterways  in 
England.  Arriving  at  Acton  Locks,  the 
members  disembarked  and  examined  the  details 
of  the  construction  and  means  of  working  the 
locks,  of  which  there  are  two  of  different  sizes 
side  by  side.  The  larger  is  229  ft.  long  by 
42  ft.  G in.  wide,  and  the  smaller  220  ft.  long 
by  25  ft.  wide,  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sill 
in  each  case  being  15  ft.  The  gates  of  the 
larger  lock  are  worked  by  means  of  a Shiele 
turbine.  The  smaller  lock  is  opened  by  hand- 
power,  by  means  of  capstan  and  quadrant 
wheels.  The  cylindrical  sloices,  designed  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  M.  Stoney,  M.Inst.C.E.,  were  also 
examined  with  much  interest,  the  ease  with 
which  they  were  opened  being  specially  re- 
marked. After  inspecting  the  Acton  Locks  the 
party  walked  over  to  the  Dutton  sluices,  which 
were  designed  and  erected  some  six  years  ago 
by  Mr.  L.  B.  Wells,  M.Inst.C.E.,  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  away  the  excess  of  land  water  more 
rapidly,  and  so  reducing  the  flood  level, — which 
at  Northwich  occasionally  rose  to  12  ft., — at 
the  same  maintaining  the  additional  height  of 
the  water  level  required  by  the  growing 
traffic.  The  sluices  are  eight  in  number,  each 
with  15  ft.  clear  span  and  13  ft.  head  of  water 
above,  the  difference  of  level  being  ordinarily 
9 ft.  3 in.  After  re-embarking,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Weaver  to  the  Anderton  lift,  by 
means  of  which  barges  carrying  from  80  to  100 
tons  of  goods  are  lifted  by  hydraulic  power 
from  the  river  Weaver  to  the  Trent  and  Slersey 
Canal,  or  through  a vertical  height  of  50  ft. 
4 in.  The  lift  is  donble,  and  the  barges  are 
raised  or  lowered  while  floating  in  a box  or 
troogh  full  of  water,  so  arranged  that  one 
trough  containing  barges  in  coming  down  to 
the  river  assists  in  lifting  barges  in  the  other 
trough  up  to  the  canal.  Each  trough  is  75  ft. 
long  by  15  ft.  G in.  wide.  After  viewing  the 
working  of  the  lifts,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Northwich,  where  the  rock  salt  mines  of  Mr. 
J.  Thompson  were  visited  and  explored,  after 
which  the  members  went  through  the  works 


Building  Land  at  Lowestoft. — On  Monday 
last  the  second  portion  of  the  Cliftonville 
Estate,  Lowestoft,  was  offered  for  sale  by 
Messrs.  Baker  & Sons.  The  estate  occupies  a 
position  in  the  parish  of  Pakofield,  immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Lowestoft.  It  is 
situated  on  the  snmmit  of  Pakefield  Cliff,  which 
is  50  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  commanding  exten- 
sive views  of  the  sea,  together  with  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  surrounding  coiintry  inland.  On 
the  arrival  of  a special  train  from  Liverpool- 
street  a large  number  of  conveyances  took  the 
company  from  Lowestoft  to  the  estate,  where 
the  sale  took  place  in  a marquee,  the  principal 
roads  being  the  Grand  Avenue  and  the  Clifton- 
ville-road,  each  50  ft.  wide.  “The  Drive,”  a 
carriageway,  05  ft.  wide  and  about  half  a mile 
long,  has  been  formed  in  front  of  the  estate, 
overlooking  the  sea.  The  stipulations  provided 
that  the  lowest  cost  of  the  houses  to  bo  erected 
on  the  estate  should  not  be  less  than  250i., 
and  as  regarded  several  of  the  lots,  not  less  than 
450L,  600L,  and  9001.,  whilst  a large  hotel  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  was  not  to  cost  less  than 
2.0001.  Mr.  Baker,  in  opening  the  sale, 
observed  that  Lowestoft  was  one  of  the 
healthiest  towns  in  England,  its  death-rate 
for  some  years  past  Laving  been  much 
below  that  of  any  other  town  of  the  same  size. 
He  added  that  the  direct  railway  to  Lowestoft, 
I'id  Darsham  and  Soutbwold,  would  pass  close 
to  the  estate.  He  also  said  that  since  the  sale 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  estate  last  year  a 
large  number  of  houses  had  been  erected,  as  the 
visitors  might  see,  and  were  now  nearly  all 
occupied.  On  the  sale  proceeding,  the  biddings 
became  close  and  animated.  Several  plots, 
having  frontages  of  25  ft.  and  a depth  of  150  ft,, 
were  sold  for  351.  and  401.  each.  A corner 
shop  plot,  74  ft.  by  146  ft.,  realised  891.,  whilst 
other  shop  plots,  having  frontages  of  45  ft.  and 
100  ft.,  were  sold  for  401.  and  501.  each.  Plots 
having  frontages  of  20  ft.  and  a deptli  of  100  ft. 
realised  from  201.  to  221.  each.  There  was  an 
active  competition  for  the  hotel  plot,  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliff.  It  has  a frontage  of  200  ft. 
and  a depth  of  100  ft.,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  it  an  area  of  similar  size,  overlooking  the 
sea,  is  intended  to  be  laid  out  by  the  owner  of 
the  estate  as  a pleasure-garden.  The  hotel  plot 
was  sold  for  5751.,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
1,5001.  an  acre.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the 
sale  amounted  to  upwards  of  3,5001. 

Sale  of  Building  Sites  at  Clacton. — On 
Monday  Mr.  Richard  J.  Collier  offered  for  sale 
at  the  Public  Hall,  Clacton,  seventy-four  plots 
of  building  land  belonging  to  the  Clacton-on- 
Sea  Marine  Land  Company.  There  was  a 
numerous  attendance  at  the  sale,  a large 
company  having  gone  down  to  Clacton  by  train 
from  Liverpool-street.  One  of  the  sites  on  the 
central  Marine  Parade,  facing  the  sea,  having  a 
frontage  to  the  Parade  of  111  ft.,  and  a return 
frontage  to  Russell-etreet,  was  sold  for  3201.  A 
plot  situated  at  the  corner  of  Pier  Avenue  and 
Wellesley-road,  having  a frontage  to  the  former 
of  200  ft.,  and  to  the  latter  of  217  ft.,  realised 
1701.  Another  corner  plot,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  near  the  Martello  Tower,  having  a 
frontage  to  the  West  Avenue  of  1-iO  ft.,  and 
50  ft.  to  Ellis-road,  was  sold  for  711.  Several 
adjoining  plots,  having  frontages  of  25  ft.,  and 
a depth  of  140  ft.,  were  sold  for  381.  each,  and 
other  plots  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  town, 
near  the  gas  and  water  works,  having  front- 
ages to  the  Old  Parish-road,  and  a depth  of 
115  ft.,  realised  271.  each.  Six  plots  in  the 
North  Avenue,  leading  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  centre  of  the  town,  having  frontages  to 
the  Avenue  of  50  ft.,  and  a depth  of  lOO  ft, 
was  sold  at  951.  and  991.  each. 


The  Electric  Lighting  at  the  Sanitary 
Exhibition  at  York  is,  we  are  informed,  the 
work  of  the  Woodhouse  and  Rawson  Electric 
Contract  and  Maintenance  Company,  Limited 
(Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire),  of  Brad- 
ford, Yorks.,  and  not  of  the  Woodhouse  and 
Rawson  Electric  Supply  Company,  Limited,  of 
Queen  Yictoria-street,  London,  as  inadvertently 
stated  on  page  -480  of  our  last  week’s  number. 
With  such  a long  title  to  deal  with  as  the  one 
first-named  the  slip  was  perhaps  excusable. 

Silage  and  the  Dairy  Sho'w. — We  are 
informed  that  both  the  first  prizes  and  silver 
medals  offered  by  the  British  Dairy  Farraera’ 
Association  for  “ the  best  model  of  a silo  ” and 
for  “the  best  method  of  mechanically  com 


Society  of  Engineers.  — The  Society  of 
Engineers  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  Session! 
1886-7,  on  Monday  evening,  October  4tb,  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Caxton-street,  Westminster, 
Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  President,  in  the  chair, 
when  a paper  was  read  on  “The  Lartigue' 
Single-rail  Railway,”  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Behr.  The 
author  commenced  by  observing  that  a single- 
rail line  was  not  a new  idea,  as  many  patents 
had  been  taken  out  in  that  direction.  Telford 
had  suggested  a single-rail  line  to  be  the 
correct  principle,  and  Palmer  in  1823  had  en- 
deavonred  to  make  one  in  London,  but  had 
failed,  as  had  others  since.  Although  narrow-  • 
gange  lines  had  been  introduced,  they  only 
partially  remedied  the  evil  of  the  expense' 
involved  in  construction,  the  works  being 
similar  to  those  of  ordinary  railways.  Cable 
transport  could  only  be  used  for  short  lengths 
of  line,  except  in  very  special  cases,  owing  to 
its  heavy  cost,  and  in  no  case  could  it  be  made 
efficiently  available  for  passenger  traffic.  The 
author  then  went  on  to  describe  the  Lartigue 
single-rail  system,  in  which  the  rail  is  carried’ 
on  the  top  of  A-ahaped  bearers  or  trestles,'; 
generally  about  3 ft.  3 in.  high,  bub  varying  in 
height  according  to  the  level  of  the  ground. 
The  vehicles  are  hung  on  the  rail  by  vertical 
grooved  wheels,  and  on  passenger  lines  they 
have  also  horizontal  wheels  at  the  bottom  on 
each  aide,  which  move  along  guide-rails  fixed 
on  the  sides  of  the  trestles  and  prevent 
oscillation.  The  passengers  sit  back  to  hack 
as  in  an  Irish  jaunting-car.  The  experimental 
lines  laid  down  near  Victoria  - street,  West- 
minster, were  then  described  by  the  author. 
The  passenger  line  is  worked  by  steam,  and  the 
special  locomotive  used  was  fully  described.' 
This  line  is  constructed  with  very  sharp  curves 
and  steep  gradients,  which  are  easily  traversed 
and  mounted,  as  may  be  witne.saed  any  day. 
The  author  referred  to  several  lines  which 
have  been  constructed  on  the  Lartigue  prin* 
ciple  on  the  Continent;  notably  one  in  the 
Esparto  district  in  Tunis,  which  is  worked  by 
mules,  and  another  in  France  at  the  mines  of 
Ria,  where  electricity  is  the  motive  power.  He 
also  mentioned  the  experiments  carried  out  in 
Russia  by  the  Government  for  military  par- 
se. The  author  finally  described  the 
Lartigue  system  as  applied  to  overliead 
railways,  supported  on  light  columns  jilaced  in 
ingle  line  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway  in 
towns,  to  which  pnrpose  he  claimed  that  it  was 
specially  applicable. 


The  Plumbers’  Company. — At  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  this  Company,  Alderman  Stuart 
Knill  was  elected  Master,  and  Messrs.  F. 
Machin  and  W.  H.  Bishop  Upper  Warden  and 
Renter  Warden  respectively.  The  Mastership 
of  the  Company  has  been  held  for  the  last  three 
years  by  Mr.  George  Shaw,  C.C.,  the  duration 
of  the  office  being  exceptionally  extended  in 
recognition  by  the  Court  of  the  special  value  of 
the  services  rendered  generally  by  Mr.  Shaw 
to  the  objects  of  the  Company,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  carrying  out  practically  the 
registration  of  plumbers  and  the  establishment 
of  the  technical  classes  of  instruction  for 
plumbers  now  held  in  connexion  with- the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute  at  Finsbury. 


hlelbourne  Post  Office  Extensions. — The 
Melbourne  General  Post  Office  is  about  to  be 
considerably  enlarged.  The  old  building  is  con- 
structed of  Tasmanian  stone,  but  the  additions 
are  to  ha  made  of  the  material  from  the  Stawell 
quarries.  Mr.  Kerr,  the  Government  architect, 
states  that  the  Stawell  stone,  although  some- 
what more  expensive,  is  infinitely  superior  to 
that  from  Tasmania,  and  there  will  be  no 
appreciable  difference  in  colour  or  appearance 
between  the  two  kinds  of  atone.  The  reason 
for  the  employment  of  the  Tasmanian  variety 
in  the  original  structure  was  purely  on  the 
ground  of  economy.  Messrs.  Goss  & Masson,  of 
Melbourne,  have  contracted  to  carry  out  the 
extension  at  a total  cost  of  83,835L 


and  witnessed  the  method  of  evaporating  the  pressing  stacks  of  silage”  have  been  awarded 
brine,  and  the  means  of  preparing  the  different  to  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Acorn 
qualities  of  salt,  1 Works,  Edward-street,  Blackfriars-road. 


British  Museum  Lectures.— In  recogni* 
tion  of  the  interest  and  success  of  lectures 
recently  given  by  Mr.  MacBride  On  the  sculpture 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  Trustees  have  given 
him  the  privilege  of  holding  classes  in  the 
galleries  for  instruction  in  modelling  from  the 
antique,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  separately. 
Those  who  wish  to  join  Mr.  MacBrifle’s  classes, 
which  open  on  Tuesday,  the  12th,  in  the  Elgin 
Marbles  Room,  may  obtain  particulars  from 
Messrs.  T.  Bosworth  & Co.,  6G,  Great  Russell- 
street. 
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Institntion  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  next  ensuing  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
this  Institution  -vrill  be  held  in  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  on  Monday,  October  18th,  by 
invitation  of  the  College  authorities,  in  cele* 
bration  of  the  opening  of  the  Engineering 
Department  of  the  College.  Prior  to  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  meeting,  the  Department  of 
CiTil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  will  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  members.  The  chair 
will  be  taken  at  half-past  three  o’clock,  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre,  by  the  President,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Head.  The  following  papers  will  be  read  and 
discussed,  as  far  as  time  permits  : — On  “Triple- 
Expansion  Marine  Engines,”  by  the  late  Mr 
Robert  Wyllie,  of  Hartlepool;  “Notes  on  the 
Pumping  Engines  at  the  Lincoln  Waterworks,” 
by  Mr.  Henry  Teague,  of  Lincoln  ; “ Description 
of  a Portable  Hydraulic  Drilling  Machine,”  by 
M.  Marc  Berrier-Fontaine,  of  Toulon.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the  President  will 
announce  the  formal  opening  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  the  College,  and  will 
proceed  to  visit  the  Engineering  Laboratory. 

Headingley.— Messrs.  R.  W.  Wingfield  & Co., 
>f  London  and  Birmingham,  have  filled  the 
window  opposite  to  the  entrance- porch  of 
Seadmgley  parish  church  with  stained  glass, 
vs  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson.  The 
lesign  is  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  window  has  been  executed, 
Iknd  it  illustrates  the  Transfiguration,  the  subject 
occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the  three  lights, 
rith  the  scene  of  healing  the  paralytic  at  the 
oot  of  the  mountain  illustrated  below,  in 
he  base,  also  running  through  the  three 
ghts. 


£.  e.  d.  £.  a, 
17  0 0 SO  0 
la  0 0 17  0 


0 

. . ..  . 0 
6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 


4 0 0 12  0 0 

090  0 13  0 

0 7 8 0 8 6 

0 6 0 0 7 0 


0 0 2}  0 0 


0 0 2 0 0 3 


PBICES  OUBKENT  OP  MATEEIALS. 


TIMBER. 


•eenhoart,  B.G. 

lak,  E.I.  

:qaoia,  TJ.8 

kh,  Canada  

roll  ,,  

r,  Dantaic,  &c. 


ton 

load 

...foot  cnbe 
load 


6 10  0 7 0 0 

9 0 0 14  0 0 

0 2 4 0 2 7 


Canada 

ae,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow  

th,  Dantaic  fathom 

It.  Peterabnrg  

linacot,  Riga log 

••  Odessa,  crown  

ala,  Finland,2ndandlBt...8td.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  

liga 

't,  Petersbarg,  lat  yellow  

„ 2nd  

,,  white  

wediah  . 

fhite  Sea  


2 10 
3 10 
1 10 
2 10 


4 10 
4 0 0 

4 10  0 

4 0 0 

4 10  0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

2 0 0 3 10  0 

2 6 0 4 0 0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

4 0 0 6 10  0 

2 16  0 4 0 0 

3 6 0 3 7 6 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

6 10  0 7 0 0 

8 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 16  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 


TIMBER  (coniinued). 

Deals,  Canada  Pine,  lat  

„ 2nd 

„ 3rd,  &c  

„ Spmee  lat 

,,  3rd  and  2nd  

Hew  Bmnawick,  4c 

Battens,  all  fciada 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in.,  Pre- 
pared, drat  

Second  

Other  qnalitiea  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Hondoraa,  Ac 

Anstralian  

Mahogany^  Cubs  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  „ 

Tobaaco 

Hoaduras  ,,  ..  

Maple,  Bird’s-eye 

Eoae,  Rio  ton 

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  8t.  Domingo  foot 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 

METALS. 

Ieok— Pig,  in  Scotland ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

,,  „ in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  London  

Sheets,  single,  in  London.; 

Hoops  „ 

Nail. rods  „ 

COPPEB— 

British  cake  and  ingot  ton 

Beat  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

,,  India  

Australian  

Chili,  bars  . 

Yellow  Metal lb.  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Lead — 

Pig,  Spanish ton  12  16  0 13  17  6 

English,  common  brands.  too.,  n f. 

Sheet,  English  

Spblteb — 

Silesian,  special 


0 0 4 0 0 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 3}  0 0 4 

0 0 4 0 0ft 

0 0 4}  0 0 6: 

0 0 6 0 0 8 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 

0 0 7 0 0 11 

0 0 8 0 1 2 

0 0 4 0 0 S 


4 7 6 4 15  0 


6 0 0 7 0 


60  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

41  0 0 41  10  0 


13  17  6 14  0 0 


Silesian,  special  . 
Ordinary  Brands 


Tiff. 

Banca  . 

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zinc— 

English  sheet  ton 

OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  , 

Copra , 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Bapeseed,  Euglieh  pale,. 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined 

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.8 

Refined  

TUEPENTIffB — 

American,  in  casks cwt. 

Tab — Stockholm barrel 

Archangel 


13  16  0 
13  17  6 


.ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


102  15  0 00 

103  0 0 0 0 

106  0 0 0 0 


18  0 0 18  6 0 


, 33  6 0 0 0 0 

, 25  15  0 000 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

23  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

21  16  0 0 0 0 

20  2 6 0 0 0 

17  10  0 19  0 0 

26  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 13  0 0 


TENDEES. 

AUDENSHAW.— For  sewering  Andenshaw-road  from 
Trail  Dog  Bridge  to  Mancheater-road,  for  the  Audenahaw 
Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  surveyor,  Warrington- 
street,  ishton-under-Lyne 

No.  1.  No.  2.  Total. 

. £ s.  d.  £ B.  d.  £ 8.  d. 

Worthington  4 Ponnall, 

Manchester 271  2 0 ...  344  6 6 ...  615  8 6 

F.  W.  Cullocb,  Man- 
chester  226  0 0 ...  276  0 0 ...  601  0 0 

Stansfield  4 Allcocb, 

Ashton-under-Ljne...  181  0 9 ...  228  10  3 ...  409  10  0 
Cocks  4 Smith,  Ashton- 

under.Lyne 160  8 6 ...  203  16  6 ...  364  5 0 

John  Rogers,  Ashton- 

under-Lyne 140  18  6 ...  194  16  9 ...  336  14  5 

Chas.  Walmsiey,  Auden- 

160  16  0 ...  183  10  4 ...  334  5 4 

Surveyor’s  estimate 163  16  0 181  18  0 ...  346  13  O 

* Accepted  for  Contract  No.  1. 

BRISTOL.  — For  the  addition  to  the  Bristol  Lunatic- 
Asylum,  Fishpond,  near  Bristol.  Mr.  Henry  Crisp,  archi- 

Davies  £47,630  0 0 

J.  Wilkins 44,710  0 0 

Wilkins  4 Son 43,060  0 0 

Hayes 42,416  0 0 

Horsman  41,877  0 0 

Howell  41,400  0 0 

Stephens  4 Bastow 41,300  0 0 

H.  A.  Forse 41,225  0 0 

Church  40,884  0 0 

A.  Bevan  40,768  0 0 

Jalland  4'>,609  0 0 

CowJin  39,707  0 0 

Krauss,  iJnstol  (accepted) 36,960  0 0 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  new  Board  Schools, 
Radnor  • road,  Canton,  Cardiff,  to  accommodate  1,120 
children,  for  the  Cardiff  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruc© 
Vaughan,  architect,  Cardiff.  Quantities  supplied 


C.  Dunn,  Cardiff... 

D.  Davies,  Cardiff 

Shepton  4 Sons,  Cardiff  

D.  Thomas,  Cardiff  

C.  Bird,  Cardiff  

T.  Evans,  Cardiff  

J.  Allen,  Cardiff 

Jones  Bros.,  Cardiff 

E.  Turner  4 Sons,  Cardiff  

Stephens  4 Bastow,  Bristol 

C.  Burton,  Cardiff  

J.  Haines,  Cardiff  

D.  J.  Davies,  Cardiff 

E.  C.  Howell  4 Son,  Bristol*..., 

* Accepted. 


..  £10,445 
10,060 
10,046 
9,878 


_ CHEADLE  HEATH  (near  Stockport)  .—For  the  erec- 
tion of  a school  at  ChcadJe  Heath,  near  Stockport.  Plane 
and  specification  and  quantities  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton, 
architect,  Warrington-street,  Ashton-under.Lyno 

£1.834  0 0 
1,778  0 0 
1,718  0 0 
1,678  10  0 
1,67"  ^ 


T.  Warrington,  Newton  Moor 

J.  Clayton,  Denton 

A.  Mason,  Didsbury 

Butters  4 Carson,  Manchester.., 
T.  Rome,  Manchester.. 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTSi 

Epitome  of  AAvertieements  in  this  Numier, 

CONTRACTS. 


1 Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


ions  of  Granite  

• of  Steam  Roller  

r Wall,  Dumb  Dock,  4o 

i Cornish  Boilers 

I »h-bridge.  Tar  Paving,  4c.  .. 

tion  of  House,  Worthing  

■ 1 Drying  and  Storage  Shed  .. 
ItructioD  of  New  Sewers,  4c,., 

• rvoir,  and  other  Works  

lipitating  Tanks,  4e 

I 'Dg  two  Pumping  Shafts,  4c,.. 

► ion  of  Swing  Bridge  

lestoad  

' ly  of  Cast-Iron  Water-Pipes.., 


By  whom  required. 


m 


;e  Works 


Croydon  Union 

Surbiton  Imp,  Com.  ... 
Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 

Edmonton  Union 

Guardians  Mile  End 

Old  Town  

Admiralty  

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Holborn  Board  of  Whs. 
Liverpool  Corporation 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Hull  Cor.  Watrwrk  Co.  , 

Hull  Corporation I 

Bor.  of  Burton-on-Trent 
Cradock  (Cape  Colony) 
Municipal  Council 
Seveuoaks  R.S.A | 


Architect,  Surveyor,  < 
Engineer. 


Official  

S.  Mather  

Official  , 

T.  E.  Knightley 

J.  M.  Knight 

Official  , 

J.  W'allace  Peggs... 

L.  H.  Isaacs 

G.  F.  Deacon  

— De  Pape  

D.  Maxwell  

A.  E.  While  

R.  Waite 


J.  Wolfe  Barry 

J.  Q.  Hall,  C.E 


October  12th 
do. 

October  14th 
October  16tb 
October  16th 
October  18th 
do. 

October  19th 
October  20th 
October  26th 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


I :tor  of  Nuisances 


By  whom  Advertised. 


St.  Saviour’s  Bd.  of  Wks 


116L  and  residence.. 


October  14th  I iri. 


J.  Broadhurst,  Stockport 

H.  J.  Hampson  4 Co.,  Manchester.. 

T,  4 W.  Meadows,  Stockport  

W.  H.  4 H.  C.  Brown,  Stockport  ... 

R.  Bateson,  Stockport 

Froggatt  4 Briggs,  Stockport  

J.  McFarlane,  Manchester  

J.  Ross,  Manchester 

T.  Dean,  Ashton-under- Lyne  

S.  Robinson,  Hyde 

J.  Brown  4 Co..  Hyde 

W.  Winniard,  Wigan 

Davison  4 Carr,  Manchester., 


l.t 


0 0 


1,612  - 
1,674  17 
1,640  0 
1,613  0 


1,460 

1,440 

l,4i0 

1,432 

1,414 


li,  maucuts&ier l.aiSi  U U 

J.  Lee,  Stockport  ^_accepted) 1,400  0 0 

ENFIELD. — For  alterations,  4c.,  at  Chase  Hill  Farm 
Enfield.  Mr.  W.  D.  Church,  architect.  Quantities  bj 


Mr.  C.  Stanger . 

Field  4 Son 

J.  Holloway  ... 
W.  Shurmur  ... 

S.  Godden  

J.  Patman  

Fairhead  4 Son 


..  £2,332 
..  2,031 
..  2,027 


1,797  0 0 


FULHAM. — For  St.  Clement's  Vicarage,  Fulham,  for 
the  Rev.  W.  Paton  Hindley,  M.A.  Mr.  Charles  Henman, 
architect,  Cannon-street.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Charles  Fi'z- 
roy  Doll,  F.8.I. : — 

Maidea  4 Harper,  Croydon  £1,789  0 0 

Goddard  4 Son,  Famham 1,704  0 0 

J.  Holloway,  Lavender  Hill  1,680  0 0 

J.  Smith  4 Sons,  South  Norwood  ...  I,fl67  0 0 

W.  Marriage,  Croydon  1,660  0 0 

Holland  4 White,  Fulham* 1,630  3 0 

• Accepted. 

_ HINDLET  (near  Wigan). — For  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  Hindley  Vicarage.  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander, 
architect,  Middlesbrough,  Quantities  supplied;— 

C.  B.  Holmes,  Wigan £680  0 0 

France  4 Smith,  Pemberton 662  0 0 

A.  Wigan,  luce 646  17  0 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  Nos.  86  and  87,  Strand,  for 
Mr.  W.  Campbell.  Mr.  Alfred  Drewe,  architect 


Langdale  4 Hallett ., 

Wall  Bros 

Eider  

Higgs  4 Hill 

Scrivener 

Downs 

Wells 

Drew  4 Cadman  

Johnson  

Jerrard  


, £9,973  0 
8,179  0 
. 7,548  0 
. 7,464  0 


7,180 

6,746 

6,490 


1 
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LONDON.— For  erection  of  premises,  104,  Bishopsgnte- 
street,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Moore  & Moore.  Messrs.  T. 
Chfttfeild  Clarke  & Son,  architects  ; — 

G.  S.  Pritch.rd £7,977  0 0 

Clark  4 Bracey 7,791  0 0 

J.  Brown,  Son,  & Blomfield 7,718  0 0 

CoUa  4 Son...  7,710  0 0 

J.  4 J.  Greenwood  7,697  0 0 

Ashby  4 Homer  7,681  0 0 

Atherton  4 Lstta 7,696  0 0 

W.  Shnminr 7,685  0 0 

Patman  4 Fotheringham  7,497  0 0 

C.  Cox  7,477  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  4 Co 7,4J0  0 0 

J.  Mortor  ...  7,393  0 0 

Lawrance  4 Son  7,389  0 0 

M.  Patrick  4 Son 7,370  0 0 

J.  Woodward 7,273  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale 6,129  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  Northampton  Arms, 
Goswell-road,  for  Mr.  James  Durant  Spires.  Mr.  H.  I. 
Newton,  architect.  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster : — 

H.  Smith  4 Son............ £698  0 0 

S.  E.  Lamble  (accepted) 689  0 0 

Ftuterei'M  Worlt. 

T.  Heath  (accepted)  110  0 0 


LEICESTER. — For  twelve  booses  and  enlargement  of 
faosie^  factory,  Dun’s-lane,  Leicester,  for  Mr.  J.  Haines. 
Mr.  W.  8.  Burton,  architect.  Onantities  supplied  : — 
Excavator,  Bricklayer,  Mason,  Slater,  Plasterer,  and 
Carpenter. 

J.  Stevens  ..  £3,523  0 0 

Hutchinson  4 Son 3,488  0 0 

J.  Flude  3,426  0 0 

T.  Bland 3,294  10  0 

W.  H.  Kellett  3,206  0 0 

J.  Cox 3,210  0 0 

J.  E.  Johnson  3,171  0 0 

Jewsbnry 3,150  0 0 

T.  C.  Tyers..  3,109  0 0 

C.  Wright  ..  3,100  0 0 

G.  W.  Harrison  (accepted)  3,060  0 0 

Timson 3,796  8 6 

Ironfounder. 

Illaton 224  0 0 

Wright  Bros 217  7 6 

Jayes  4 Co 215  8 0 

Cort4Paol  214  18  0 

Goodwin  4 Barsby  (accepted) 202  10  0 

Plumber,  Oasjifter,  and  Glazier. 

Hndston  200  17  0 

Smith  198  6 0 

Matts  4 Biggs  191  0 0 

Norman  4 Underwood  186  10  0 

Fearne......,,. 184  7 0 

Whitmore  176  16  0 

HQl 168  10  0 

Gotliffe  4 Matthews  (accepted)  161  19  6 

Painter. 

Whitmore  4 Pratt  1C6  15  0 

Millis  96  17  0 

Barker 96  10  0 

Groves 92  10  0 

Banton  89  10  0 

Brown 88  6 0 

E.  H.  Shipley  (accepted)  79  16  2 

[All  of  Leicester.] 


MAIDA  YALE.— For  outside  repairs  and  painting  to 
Noa.  1,  2,  and  3,  Blomfield-terrace,  Maida  Tale.  Messrs. 
Glasier  4 Sons,  surveyors  : — 

Langdale  4 Hallett £163  0 0 

Bird  4 Co 88  0 0 

Clarke  4 Mannooch  (accepted)  82  0 0 


M ARYLEBONE.  — For  the  internal  paiatiag  and  decora- 
ting 28,  Margaret-street,  W.,  for  Mr.  J.  ' ‘ ” 

” ’ 1,  architect : 


Lewis.  Mr.  A.  E. 

Hnghi-,  . 

McIntosh  .£128  0 0 

Shiers 98  0 0 

Clark  4 Mannooch  (accepted) 96  0 0 


NEWBY-IN-CLEVELAND.  — For  the  erection  of  a 
mission-room,  with  fittings.  Mr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  archi- 
tect, Middlesbrough.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Whole  Tenubbs. 

J.  E,  4 W.  Sturdy,  Middlesbrough  ...  £326  6 0 

J.  Johnson,  Middlesbrough 317  7 0 

Craggs  4 Benson,  Stockton-on-Tees  ...  313  16  0 

A.  White,  Guisborough 285  6 8 

Sbpabatb  Tbhdbes. 

Excavator,  Bricklayer,  Mason,  Slater,  and  Plasterer, 
W.  Pearson,  Great  Ayton £161  19  1 

E.  Walker,  Newby-in-Cleveland 166  6 8 

W.  Bulmer,  Great  Ayton 149  0 7 

A.  White,  Guisborongh 120  17  0 

Carpenter,  Joiner,  and  Ironmonger. 

W.  Sturdy,  Middlesbrough  £138  2 0 

G.  Morley,  Newby-in-Clovelund 110  2 9 

Hudson  Bros.,  Middlesbrough 95  18  0 

P.  Stainthorpc,  Staiuton- in- Cleveland  92  11  3 

F.  Robinson  4 Son,  Seamer 89  16  0 

8.  Wrightson 87  6 7 

J.  Harbottle,  Great  Ayton 78  6 8 

Founder  and  Smith,  Plumber.  Glazier,  and  Painter. 

D.  Walton,  Middlesbrough £66  3 10 

J.  Hudson,  Middlesbrough 48  10  0 

J.  Rowlands,  Farm  '17  13  7 

Revised  Tenders  Accepted, 

A.  White,  Guisborough £130  11  0 

J.  Harbottle,  Great  Ayton  89  6 8 

J.  Rowlands,  Yarm 4-9  13  7 


NEWPORT  (near  Middlesbro^h).— For  Ae  erection  of 


. John  W.  Alexander, 


a mission-room,  with  fittings. 

Diocesan  Surveyor,  architect  ; — 

W.  Sturdy,  Middlesbrough,  (accepted)  £237  0 0 


NUTFIELD  (Surrey).- For  erecting  honse  from  ground 
■ ' ■ Nations  already  carried  out),  to- 


liue  (cellars  and  foundations  already  carried  out), 
Charles  Maw.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble,  architect,  Dorking  :— 

Peerless,  Esstboumo £10,889 

Brass  4 Sons,  London  10,335 

Colls  4 Son,  London 9,766 

Goddard  4 Bon,  Fsmham 9,190 

Smith  4 Sons,  Guildford  9,065 


to  "the  Prince  of  Wales  Hote*l,  Eastboume-terrace,  for  Mr. 
T Grammer.  Mr.  H.  Wilkinson,  surveyor 

Laogridge  4 Co £191  10  0 

Berdett  182  13  0 

Barrett  174  10  0 

Clarke  4 Mannooch  (accepted)  162  14  0 


PENARTH  —For  alterations  and  additions  to  Presby- 
terian Chapel,  Penarth.  Mr.  J.  H,  Phillips,  architect, 
Duke-street,  Cardiff : — „ „ . 

Cadogan  4 Williams ,..£1,192  0 0 

D.  Thomas 890  0 0 

Small  4 Thompson  (accepted) 780  0 0 

[All  of  Cardiff.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Addreee,"Tws  BmxDBB,  LOITBOy. 


C.  8.— B,  H.  T.— A.  T.  W.— B.  L-  H.  (Bhall  tw  glad  to  hear  froal 
you' again)! —8.  W.  (rather  a matter  (or  advertisement). 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac.,  must  be  sccompaMed 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pubUca- 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

Nor*.— The  responsibility  of  signed  article*,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  courae,  with  the  authore. 

ITb  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicalione. 

Letters  or  communlcationa  (beyond  mere  news-itema)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIHBD. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THB  EDITOR;  all  communications  relatlM  to 
advertisement*  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  no(  to  the  Editor. 


UPMINSTER  (Essex).- For  the  erection  of  a pair  of 
1 H^a  ■ 17 r~. 


labourers’  cottages  on  Hacton  Farm,  Upminster,  Essex,  for 
Mashiter's  Trustees.  Mr.  John  Hndson,  architect,  Leman- 
street,  E.  Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

Sibthoroe,  Hornchurch £565  0 0 

Hook,  Upminster  (accepted)  480  0 0 


MILLWALL.— For  alterations  to  the  Great  Eastern 
public-house,  and  erecting  a cottage  to  a^oin  same.  Mill- 
wall,  E.,  for  Messrs.  Charrington  4 Co.  Mr.  John 
Hudson,  architect,  Leman-street,  E.  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied : — 

Little,  Whitechapel £1,497  0 0 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  stables  and  cart-shed  at  Low 
Hall  Farm  Sewage  Works,  for  the  Walthamstow  Local 
Board.  Mr.  Q.  B.  Jerram,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs,  Hovenden,  Heath,  4 Berridge ; — 

Omit  Loft. 

Cooper  4 Leaky £185  0 0 ...£1,380  10  0 

W.  4 T.  Waite 153  17  1 ...  1,166  6 11 

J.  Church  4 Co 149  3 0 ...  1,099  0 0 

A Q Barton  165  0 0 ...  1,095  0 0 

j' Stone  116  2 7 1,094  10  0 

C Read  147  17  0 ...  1,001  0 0 

W.J.  Davenport 149  0 0 ...  1,033  0 0 

W Monday 150  0 0 ...  1,000  0 0 

E.  Fuller  163  0 0 ...  996  0 0 

W.  Thompson  4 Son  134  0 0 ...  990  0 0 

J Webb 149  10  0 ...  975  0 0 

T Ede  4 Son  162  0 0 ...  974  0 0 

J.  Godfrey  4 Son  ...  130  0 0 ...  968  0 0 

W Wood 140  0 0 ...  956  0 0 

M.  A.  Palmer  4 Co.  140  0 0 ...  949  0 0 

C.  Barnes 141  0 0 ...  928  0 0 

J Holland 145  0 0 ...  893  0 0 

G Teale  109  0 0 ...  874  0 0 

W J.  Beale 100  0 0 ...  856  0 0 

Geo  Parker 120  0 0 ...  836  0 0 


, e End  1,395  0 0 

Gladding,  MUe  End 1,310  0 0 

CoolaeU  Bros.,  Bethnal-green*  1,125  0 0 

• Accepted. 


Colonial  and  Poreign  Postage. 


An  Edition  of  “ The  Builder”  printed  on 
thin  paper,  for  foreign  circulation,  is  issued 
every  week. _ 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

■WnSTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [AnvT. 


Bath  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OP  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Bos,  Wilts. 


[Advt. 


Donlting  Freestone. 

, The  stone  from  these  qnarriea 
( is  known  as  the  “Weather 
THE  CHELTNCH  J Beds,”  and  is  of  a very 
RTHUR  ")  orystallino  nature,  and  nn- 

DAUi'iis.  > doubtedly  one  of  the  most 

^ durable  stones  in  England. 

THE  C same  crrstaUine 

BBAMBLEDITCH  5 


1 but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
STONE.  C.  suitable  for  finomoulded  work. 


reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be 
at  our  office,  46,  Catheriue-atreet,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m,  on  THURSDAYS. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt, 


Donlting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o.,  ad- 
dress S.  & J.  STAFLE| 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stone 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 

(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster. [Advt. 


-The  Seyasel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Mr.  H. 


Asphalts. 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beet  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk* 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  «Ss  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  B.O.  [Advt, 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &c, 

HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions. 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliances 

WEES  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze.  . 

For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANITBR  SAUITATIOlir  COMP  ANT. 

Wesseoc  Soxisej  Northunhberland  AvemtCf  CJiaring  Cross,  Londoti,  W*C, 


VoL.  LI.  2280. 


SirunBAr,  OcTODCB  16,  18S6. 
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ILLUSTKATIONS. 

Marlborongh  College  Chapel.— Messrs.  Q.  F.  Bodley,  A.B.A.,  and  T.  Garner,  Architects 

House  near  Stockholm,  Sweden.— Mr.  J.  Howard  luce,  Architect 

House  at  Otford,  Kent. — Messrs.  Eoger  Smith  & Gale,  Architects 

Park  Lodge  and  Entrance-Gates,  near  Kingston.— Mr.  E.  W.  Lacey,  Architect 
A House  in  Hampshire.- Messrs.  Wyatt  & Spiers,  Architects  


556-557 

560-561 
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Xnclant  Buildings  and  " Eestoration  " 
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Note* ..  
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Ancie7it  Buildings  and  “ Restoration.*’ 

GREAT  deal  has 
been  said  during 
the  last  ■week  or 
two  by  various 
correspondents  in 
the  leading  journal 
on  what  has  for 
some  time  been  a 
“burning  ques- 
tion,” — the  prin- 
ciple on  which  ancient  buildings  are  to  be 
added  to,  “ restored,”  or  let  alone.  The  most 
•contradictory  opinions  have  been  expressed, 
both  by  those  who  have  good  claims,  from  their 
special  knowledge  and  education,  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  and  by  those  who  have  none,  but 
who,  for  reasons  we  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand, have  obtained  the  opportunity  to  pose 
■as  lecturers  on  architecture  and  architectural 
propriety  to  a public  which,  unfortunately,  for 
the  most  part,  knows  too  little  about  the  sub- 
ject to  discriminate  between  one  guide  and 
another  ; perhaps,  we  may  add,  cares  too  little 
•to  attempt  to  discriminate. 

A great  deal  of  the  apparent  confusion  and 
-contradiction  about  the  subject  really  arises 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  argue  about  it 
-constantly  mix  up  together  in  their  considera- 
tions what  are  really  three  distinct  questions. 
There  is,  first,  the  question  of  making  archi- 
tectural additions  to  ancient  buildings.  Next, 
that  of  “restoring,”  as  it  is  called,  those 
portions  of  an  ancient  building  which  have 
become  dilapidated,  and  have  lost,  by  ordi- 
aiary  wear  and  weather,  or  by  defacement  at 
the  hands  of  former  generations,  portions  of 
their  detail.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  question  of 
the  preservation  of  ancient  remains  which  are 
in  an  actual  state  of  ruin,  but  which  are  of 
high  interest  or  beauty,  even  as  relics  of  what 
they  once  were. 

This  latter,  or  third  head,  may  be  dismissed 
briefly,  as  it  is  not  complicated  by  any  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  subject.  No  educated  people  differ  on 
this  point,  that  disused  remains  or  “ ruins  ” 
•exhibiting  ancient  architectural  workmanship, 
or  showing  anything  of  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  erected  under  conditions  of 
life  which  have  passed  away  and  become  a 
portion  of  history,  are,  even  when  little  of 
beauty  is  left  in  them,  relics  of  great  historical 
value  and  interest,  and  that  it  is  a duty  we 
owe  both  to  ourselves  and  to  students  who 
may  come  after  us,  not  to  allow  them  to  sub- 
side into  further  ruin  or  actual  obliteration. 
Where,  indeed,  such  remains  are  found  in 
crowded  cities,  there  will  sometimes  arise  the 
•question  whether  their  preservation  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  much-needed 


modern  accommodation  or  improvements. 
For  such  cases  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a rule ; each  must  be  decided  on  its  own 
merits,  and  on  the  comparative  value  of  the 
remains.  Where  these  are  not  of  very  ancient 
date  or  of  unique  interest,  it  is  foolish  to  insist, 
as  some  in  a spirit  of  blind  antiquarian  bigotry 
would  insist,  on  their  retention  at  the  expense 
of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  present 
generation.  There  are  other  cases,  such  as 
that  of  the  Roman  remains  at  Bath,  to  which 
we  referred  last  week,  ■u’here  the  remains, 
though  dilapidated  in  themselves,  are  of  such 
special  historical  interest  that  a sacrifice  ought 
to  be  made  to  preserve  them  intact ; and  pro- 
bably the  more  education  progresses  the  more 
generally  will  this  be  felt  and  admitted.  In 
the  case  of  ruins  standing,  as  most  of  our 
most  valuable  examples  do,  in  open  spaces  in 
the  country,  the  question  is  merely  one  of 
responsibility,— not  of  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  who  ought  to  do  it.  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft 
has  called  attention  to  the  threatened  decay 
of  the  remains  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Brading, 
for  want  of  proper  protection  ; and  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock,  in  a long  and  able  letter  to  the  Times 
of  the  13th,  on  the  subject  which  he  under- 
stands so  well,  suggests  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Ancient  Monuments  BUI  of  1882,  which  at 
present  are  only  applicable  to  what  are  called 
“prehistoric  monuments,”  should  be  revised 
and  extended  so  that  the  owner  of  a Norman 
keep  or  a ruined  abbey  may  constitute  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  the  guardians  of  such 
monument,  as  at  present  the  owner  of  a dolmen 
or  a British  pit  dwelling  may  do.  There  would 
be  some  opposition,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  delight  to  call  themselves  “ practical 
people,”  against  devoting  public  money  to 
these  purposes  ; but  public  opinion  has  been 
somewhat  educated  since  the  absurd  opposi- 
tion to  the  early  stages  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s 
Bill,  and  perhaps  people  may  recognise  in  time 
that  it  is  an  ignoble  thing  for  a country  to 
be  careless  and  indifferent  about  the  monu- 
ments of  its  past  history. 

The  question  of  the  repair  or  restoration  of 
buildings  in  actual  use  and  occupation  is  a 
much  more  complicated  one.  The  question 
of  St.  Mark’s  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
fencing  between  Mr.  Aitchison  and  a corre- 
spondent in  the  Times,  who  signs  himself 
“Beo,”  and  who  absurdly  charges  modern 
architects  with  not  being  original,  and  not 
making  a style  of  their  own,  as  if  any  indi- 
viduals or  even  any  generation  ever  did  or 
could  make  a style  of  architecture,  of  deliberate 
forethought.  He  overstates  the  case,  however, 
when  he  says  that  no  original  details  are 
designed  by  modern  architects.  The  real  fact 
is  that  all  architectural  detail,  by  the  architects 
of  any  age,  has  been  a development  from  the 


work  of  their  predecessors  ; the  greatest 
originality  that  can  be  credited  to  any  one 
generation  of  architects  has  been  to  improve 
on  or  develop  something  better,  or  something 
different  (“  lest  one  good  custom  should 
corrupt  the  world”)  from  the  work  of  their 
predecessors . Really,  we  believe  the  truth  to  be 
that  there  is  more  originality  in  the  works  of 
many  of  the  best  English  and  French  architects 
at  the  present  moment  than  there  has  been  in 
most  former  periods  of  architectural  history, 
and  that  perhaps  the  fault  even  lies,  in  some 
quarters,  in  a rather  too  restless  straining  after 
being  original.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way. 
Mr.  Aitchison  hardly  makes  a happy  parallel 
in  comparing  the  restoration  of  features  which 
have  decayed  on  an  ancient  budding  with  the 
restoration  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy.  The 
work  of  Livy  was  a literary  record  of  facts, — 
or  what  Livy  believed  to  be  facts  ; it  was  a 
work  written  to  give  information,  which,  except 
in  the  case  of  pure  poetry,  is  the  primary 
object  of  a literary  work.  Now,  the  object  of 
the  builders  of  St.  Mark’s  was  not  to  give 
information  to  posterity,  but  to  build  a grand 
church;  as  “Beo”  puts  it  (and  he  certainly 
scores  a point  there),  “ St.  Mark’s  was  built  for 
worship,  and  not  for  the  education  of  the 
S.P.A.B.”  We  are  speaking  now,  not  of 
large  additions,  such  as  a new  fag.ade  to  a 
building,  but  of  the  execution  of  new  details 
where  old  have  perished.  Where  these  are  of 
the  nature  of  purely  conventional  architectural 
detail,  such  as  mouldings  or  a band  of  repeated 
ornament,  we  certainly  cannot  see  that  it  is 
an  act  of  vandalism  or  falsehood  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  and  render  the  architectural  design  com- 
plete again.  It  is  that  question  of  archi- 
tecture as  design  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
entirely  forgotten  in  the  present  rather  exag- 
gerated worship  of  architecture  as  history. 
When  we  come  to  sculpture  and  painting  the 
case  is  different ; though  in  the  matter  of 
purely  decorative  sculpture  it  is  sometimes 
rather  difficult  to  decide.  Mr.  Aitchison 
instances  the  case  of  the  north  portal  of  Rouen 
Cathedral,  where  he  saw  new  sculpture  being 
executed  in  1853  in  place  of  that  which 
had  absolutely  perished.  The  carver  told  him 
that  he  invented  the  subjects  and  carved 
them  in  the  style  of  those  that  were  left.  Now 
if  these  were  a series  of  figures  in  niches,  such 
figures  are  reaUy,  in  many  Mediieval  buildings, 
only  a ratber  higher  form  of  architectural 
decoration  ; their  effect  as  a whole  is  of  more 
value  than  individually.  If  the  sculptor  had, 
as  Mr.  Aitchison  contends  he  should,  executed 
figures  in  the  style  of  his  own  day,  the  archi- 
tectural unity  of  the  whole  would  certainly 
have  been  broken  up.  The  effect  would  have 
been  a patchwork.  Better,  perhaps,  to  leave  the 
niches  unfilled,  and,  perhaps,  that  is  what  Mr. 
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Aitcbison  would  prefer.  Id  tbe  case  of  mosaic 
pictures  we  come  more  into  the  region  of  a 
special  art  distinct  from,  though  connected  with, 
architecture  ; and  here  we  must  say  that  the 
process  of  piecing  up  old  mosaics,  which  we 
understand  is  being  carried  on  at  St.  Mark’s, 
so  that  “it  is  difBc^t  to  determine  where  the 
old  ends  and  the  new  begins,”  is  a proceeding 
absolutely  senseless,  unless  it  concerns  only 
decorative  design,  of  which  the  parts  remain- 
ing give  the  design  of  the  whole.  When  it 
concerns  anything  like  pictorial  work,  properly 
so  called,  if  the  modern  proprietors  of  the 
church  think  their  place  of  worship  wants 
renovation,  let  them  put  the  fragmentary 
mosaics  in  a museum,  and  get  as  good  work  as 
modem  genius  will  supply  in  its  place ; but 
piecing  up  an  old  picture  (whether  in  mosaic 
work  or  other  method)  with  work  intended  to 
give  the  idea  that  the  whole  is  complete  in  its 
original  style,  is  absurd  : it  is  spoiling  the  old 
work  and  fettering  and  misusing  the  talents  of 
the  modem  artist. 

The  question  of  St.  Mark’s  has  brought  out 
a letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  Street  on  the  old 
subject  of  the  alleged  symbolism  of  the 
“ wavy  ” floor,  concerning  which  the  reader 
who  is  interested  had  better  take  notice  of 
a letter  signed  “ Delta,”  which  we  print  in 
another  column,  and  which  is  by  a careful 
and  competent  observer,  who  has  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  subject.  The  Latin 
quotation  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Street’s  letter 
^ the  Times  is  curious,  and  seems  to  afibrd 
some  kind  of  ground  for  the  supposition  ; but 
he  does  not  say  from  what  source  it  comes  ; 
and  other  remarks  in  the  letter  seem  to  be  rather 
a repetition  of  what  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street 
has  already  said  on  the  subject.  We  have 
always  been  exceedingly  sceptical  about  the 
alleged  symbolism  of  the  incident;  for  the 
double  reason  that,  although  it  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Street  says,  that  Mediieval  architecture 
was  much  charged  with  symbolism,  yet  to 
do  a thing  so  practically  inconvenient  as  to 
make  an  uneven  floor  for  the  sake  of  a symbol, 
seems  a very  improbable  whim  for  any  builders 
in  possession  of  their  senses ; secondly,  for  the 
stiU  stronger  reason  that  the  nature  of  the  site 
on  which  St.  Mark’s  is  built  seems  to  afford  a 
much  more  probable  explanation  of  the  fact. 
Mr.  Street  should  give  the  origin  of  his  quota- 
tion about  the  floor  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
at  Ravenna  in  the  fifth  century ; he  only  says, 
“ we  are  told,”  which  is  not  a satisfactory  way 
of  quoting ; and  the  period  referred  to  is  too 
far  antecedent  to  that  of  St.  Mark’s  to  have 
much  weight  as  a probable  precedent. 

The  third  division  of  the  subject  is  where 
we  are  concerned  with  actual  additions  to 
an  ancient  building,  concerning  which  Lord 
Grimthorpe  and  Canon  Venables  have  been 
keeping  up  a smart  controversy.  Putting  the 
rudeness  out  of  the  question  (and  we  suppose 
Lord  Grimthorpe,  in  his  public  utterances  at 
all  events,  cannot  help  being  rude,  and  is  to  be 
pitied  for  his  temper),  it  appears  to  us  that 
Lord  Grimthorpe  is  perfectly  right  in  his 
theory  of  the  subject,  and  in  his  estimate  of 
his  opponents’  theories  ; he  is  very  amusing 
(in  a sense)  and  often  very  convincing  when  he 
is  only  writing  about  architecture : it  is  when 
he  gets  to  building  that  he  does  the  mischief. 
Canon  Venables  calls  the  west  front  of  St. 
Alban’s  “Brummagem”  ; so  do  we,  only  for 
different  reasons.  Canon  Venables  calls  it 
80  because  it  is  a modern  Gothic  front  to  an 
ancient  Gothic  church.  We  call  it  so  because 
it  is  bad,  clumsy,  second-rate  modern  Gothic, 
done  by  men  who  do  not  understand  the  refine- 
ments of  the  style,  and  as  such  is  a blot  on 
the  great  building  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Canon  Venables,  we  gather,  would  have  had 
the  west  front  left  as  it  was  ; others,  we  pre- 
sume, would  say,  if  a new  front  be  added, 
make  it  in  the  style  of  the  day.  As  far  as 
mere  theory  goes.  Lord  Grimthorpe  has  the 
best  of  the  argument.  The  west  front  of 
St.  Alban’s, — anything  worth  calling  a west 
front, — had  disappeared.  It  is  mere  fanaticism 
to  say  that  the  front  as  it  was  left  was  a worthy 
front  to  an  old  abbey  which  was  to  be 
resuscitated  as  a modern  cathedral.  In  no 
former  age  has  it  been  questioned  that  it 
was  not  only  a pardonable  but  a spirited 


and  praiseworthy  thing  to  glorify  an  ancient 
building  with  a new  and  more  imposing 
fa(;ade.  It  is  a kind  of  enterprise  which  at 
different  times  has  called  forth  the  energies 
and  emulation  of  the  best  architectural  artists 
of  their  day.  The  Milanese  have  inaugurated 
a great  competition  for  a new  facade  to 
their  cathedral  : does  Canon  Venables  wish 
to  stop  them  ? The  Florentines  have  just 
completed  a facade  to  their  cathedral  : are 
they  also  to  be  denounced  1 And  then  as  to 
the  question  of  style,  let  us  once  more  remind 
the  antiquarian  section  that'arcbitecture  is,  after 
all,  art,  and  not  mere  history.  When  a new 
facade  is  to  be  added  to  a great  building, 
which  is  in  a special  and  marked  style,  it  is 
a matter  of  artistic  common  sense,  to  our  mind, 
that  the  addition  should  be  such  as  to  harmonise 
in  style  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  Florence  facade  has 
been  designed  ; not,  alas  ! as  well  as  it  might 
have  been,  but  with  the  right  intention.  To 
add  a facade  “in  the  style  of  the  day”  merely 
for  the  sake  of  a Quixotic  truthfulness,  is  a 
want  of  perception  of  artistic  fitness.  To 
our  thinking,  for  instance,  Inigo  Jones  did 
a stupid  thing  (were  he  three  times  Inigo 
Jones)  when  he  tacked  a Classic  portico 
to  the  end  of  old  St.  Paul’s.  The  designer 
of  the  western  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey 
(whether  it  were  Wren  or  another)  was 
much  more  in  the  right  path  ; he  endeavoured 
at  Ie:v8t  to  make  an  addition  in  a style  to 
harmonise  with  the  existing  building ; not 
understanding  Gothic  detail,  he  did  it  very 
badly,  but  he  meant  artistically,  and  he 
would  have  been  stopped  by  the  S.P.A.B. 
had  they  existed  then,  though  the  same 
Society  now  admire  the  towers  very  much 
because  they  have  been  there  a couple 
of  centuries.  Of  course,  an  architect  of 
genius  would  be  able  to  design  a Gothic  front 
sufficiently  in  harmony  with  the  ancient  style, 
while  giving  some  original  feeling  of  his  own 
to  it.  This  was  the  attempt  at  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore  ; and  this,  if  fortune  favours  us  with 
a new  genius,  is  what  may  yet  be  accomplished 
at  Milan.  We  have  had  too  little  attempt  at 
this  in  England.  Scott,  at  St.  Alban’s,  would 
have  built  a good  imitation  of  ancient  Gothic ; 
Lord  Grimthorpe  has  made  a bad  one  ; but 
we  do  not  hold  that  this  is  from  any  mistake 
of  principle,  but  from  defect  of  knowledge 
and  taste.  Canon  Venables  is  most  unfortu- 
nate in  his  reference  to  the  screen  masking  the 
end  of  the  aisles  at  St.  Alban’s  ; in  condemn- 
ing which,  as  his  opponent  points  out,  he 
condemns  several  of  the  finest  Gothic  facades 
in  existence,  and  finds  fault  with  the  only 
means  by  which  dignity  can  be  given  to  the 
fagade  of  a large  three-aisled  church,  in  the 
absence  of  western  towers.  In  all  this 
we  hold  that  Lord  Grimthorpe  is  perfectly 
right  in  theory  ; and  very  likely  he  thinks  his 
fagade  very  fine.  Unfortunately,  there  it  is  to 
tell  its  own  tale,  and  everybody  who  knows 
. what  good  architectural  design  and  detail  are, 

, knows  that  it  is  coarse,  poor,  and  common- 
place. The  persons  really  to  blame  about  it 
are  the  legal  custodians  of  St.  Alban’s,  who 
hold  the  building  in  trust  for  the  nation, 
morally  if  not  legally,  and  who,  instead  of 
going  to  an  architect  of  known  genius  and 
knowledge  of  Gothic,  or  advertising  a com- 
petition, as  the  Milanese  have  done,  for  the 
finest  design  that  could  be  procured,  have 
turned  the  building  bodily  over  to  be  pulled 
to  pieces  and  rebuilt  by  a lawyer,  who,  what- 
ever his  other  abilities,  is  no  artist  in  practice, 
assisted  by  an  ex-clerk  of  works  who  has 
gained  a smattering  of  Gothic  detail.  Great 
buildings  are  not  meant  to  be  playthings  for 
amateur  architects,*  however  logical  may  be 
their  theories  of  restoration. 


An  Old  Burial-Ground. — The  old  burial- 
ground  adjacent  to  Kent-street,  in  the  Borough, 
is  being  converted  into  an  ornamental  garden 
by  Lord  Brabazon’s  Association. 

• t\'e  were  amused  to  uotioe,  ia  an  Edinburgh  Sevietc 
article  some  little  time  since,  on  some  recent  ecclesiastical 
lejiislatioD,— an  article  obyioualy  (rather  too  obviously) 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Grimthorpe, — varions  sarcastic  com- 
ments on  the  '‘amateur  lawyers”  who  were  responsible 
for  this  legislation.  Jnst  so  : bat  amatenr  architects,— 
that,  of  course,  is  another  matter  altogether ! 


THE  BERLIN  MUSEUM. 

'HE  almost  simultaneous  appearance 
of  three  new  official  catalogues,* 
Vases,  Casts,  and  Ancient  Sculpture, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Imperial  Museum  at  Berlin.  In  the  depart' 
ment  of  Greek  archreology,  where  discovery 
advances  just  now  with  a rapidity  that  is 
almost  bewildering,  there  has  recently  come  to 
every  Museum  worthy  the  name  a feeling  that 
not  only  must  the  whole  mass  of  collected 
material  be  reconsidered,  and  in  many  cases 
re-arranged,  but  also  that  the  basis  and  results 
of  that  reconsideration  and  arrangement  must 
be  presented  in  catalogue  form,  for  the  use  of 
the  educated  public.  In  the  matter  of  its  v^e- 
collection  our  own  Museum  is  just  passing 
through  such  a crisis,  the  outcome  of  which 
we  hope  shortly  to  chronicle  ; in  the  mean- 
while it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  see  how, 
in  its  several  departments,  the  Berlin  Museum, 
which  we  may  safely  call  the  model  museum  of 
Europe,  has  gone  through  the  ordeal. 

The  task  will  be  the  more  instructive 
because  the  new  Berlin  catalogues  are  not 
merely  catalogues,  they  are  also,  in  a sense, 
confessions  of  arcboxilogical  faith  ; in  one  in- 
stance specially  we  have  a bold  and  thorough- 
going attempt  at  classification, — nowhere  do 
we  see  that  timid  dread  of  self-committal,  that 
shrinking  from  theory,  that  restriction  to  the- 
limits  of  absolutely  demonstrable  fact  which, 
some  have  held  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  the- 
cataloguer,  but  which  too  often  serves  but 
to  cloak  inertia,  ignorance,  or  professional, 
vanity. 

We  begin  with  the  catalogue  of  Greek  Vases* 
by  Dr.  Furtwaengler.  No  one  will  say  it 
appears  before  it  was  needed.  The  only 
existing  catalogue  of  a collection  of  4,221  vases 
was  the  long  superannuated  work  of  Lezevow 
and  Gerhard,  which  went  no  further  than  th& 
additions  of  1854.  Intent  on  perfecting  their 
Cast  Museum,  for  which  an  excellent  short 
catalogue  was  published  years  ago,  the  Museum 
authorities  have  been  tardy  in  attending  to  the 
needs  of  the  less  popular  vase  collection. 
However,  we  need  not  complain  ; if  we  hav» 
waited  long,  we  at  least  are  amply  rewarded. 
Dr.  Furtwaengler  represents  the  advance  guard 
of  his  own  special  department ; since  18S2, 
i when  he  was  moved  from  the  sculpture 
; department  to  the  Antiquarium,  he  has  had 
that  personal  experience,  that  touch  and  handle 
knowledge,  which  is  the  first  essential,  and  he 
adds  to  this  experimental  tact,  a young  vigour 
of  opinion,  a certain  intellectual  “ push,”  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  which  saves  him  from  absorption 
in  the  mere  aggregation  of  detail,  and  which 
allows  him  to  get  through  an  accumulation  of 
material  which  would  overwhelm  an  energy 
less  robust  and  vital.  The  short  history 
of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  collec- 
tion he  gives  in  the  preface  is  in  itself  a 
memoir  of  the  archfeological  progress  of  the 
present  century.  The  collection  began  in  1805, 
with  the  purchase  of  Benin’s  vases  in  Paris. 
They  numbered  331  pieces,  and  had  all  bee» 
found  in  Lower  Italy  and  Campania.  They 
belonged  to  what  is  known  as  the  “ Lower 
Italy”  class.  They  are  Italian,  not  pure 
Greek  work, — large,  heavy,  elaborate,  often 
vulgar  in  style, — one  wonders  they  roused  the 
enthusiasm  even  of  the  amateur  collectors  ; bvrt 
we  owe  them  some  sort  of  thanks,  for,  dethroned 
as  they  now  are,  they  at  one  time  formed 
the  beginning,  and  certainly  for  long  the  chief 
glory  of  every  collection,  public  or  private. 
This  “Lower  Italy  period”  which  applies  to 
all  collections  in  common  with  that  of  Berlin, 
lasted  tQl  1830,  and  in  1830  the  collection, 
numbering  2,000  pieces,  was  lodged  in  base- 
ment cellars,  where,  alas ! it  remained  till 
1879,  when  it  emerged  to  its  present  upper- 
air  condition.  But  meanwhile  it  had  entered 
into  its  second  and  far  more  interesting 


* 1.  Besehreibnng  des  Tasensamtnlunp  im  Antiquarinm 
Ton  Adolf  Fartwaen'gler.  Mit  7 tafeln.  2 Bando.  Berlin-t 
W.  Spemann.  18S5. 

2.  Die  Gipeabguase  Antiker  Bildwerke  in  Histori'chen 
Fol'ge  erkliirt.  Bansteine  zur  Oeaebichte,  der  Qriecliiaci- 
Homiachen  Plastik  von  Carl  Friedricha,  neu  bearbeitei  too 
Paul  Woltera.  Berlin:  W.  Spemann.  1885. 

3.  Verzeichniss  der  Antiken  Scnlpturen  mit  Aasa'-heoas 
der  Pergainenischen  Fundatucke,  herauagegeben  Ton  dee 
General  Verwakung.  Berlin:  W.  Spemann.  1886.. 
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stage.  In  1828  the  first  graves  in  Etruria 
■were  opened,  Vulci  yielded  up  its  treasures  of 
authentic  Greek  art  hitherto  undreamed  of, 
and  from  1830  until  1871  it  was  from  Etruria 
that  the  principal  treasures  of  the  collection 
were  diligently  reaped.  This  “ Etruscan  ” 
period,  so  fertile  in  signed  vases,  is  marked  by 
a great  archceological  name,  that  of  Gerhard, 
who  became  connected  with  the  museum  in 
1833.  One  reads  with  amusement  of  the  oppo- 
sition he  met  with  when  he  tried  to  induce 
the  authorities  of  the  Museum  to  purchase 
specimens  of  archaic  pottery.  They  were  not 
beautiful,  he  was  told.  A vase  collection 
was  still  looked  at,  from  the  artist  point 
of  view,  as  a collection  of  pretty  things, 
of  graceful  sh.apes,  and  elegant  designs. 
Connoisseurs  who  published  vases  still 
touched  up  the  drawing  of  the  designs, 
adapting  them  to  modern  taste.  How  bravely 
Gerhard  fought  the  hard  battle  for  science,  the 
splendid  collection  of  black  figured  vases  which, 
in  the  teeth  of  constant  opposition,  he  got 
together,  is  the  best  evidence.  In  1871,  Dr. 
Curtius  succeeded  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Antiquarium,  where  he  still  reigns.  His  period 
we  might  call  the  period  of  “ Greece  proper.” 
From  the  first  he  set  himself  to  secure  not 
so  much  the  splendid  examples  (and  they  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  finest)  that  come  to  us  from 
Etruscan  tombs,  but  rather  such  vases  as  were 
actually  found  in  Greece  proper,  and  which  had 
on  that  ground  special  scientific  interest.  Alas! 
many  such  a vase  has  been  ofiered  to  our  own 
Museum,  and,  for  want  of  funds,  has  passed  to 
Berlin,  where  its  price  was  not  begrudged. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Furtwaengler’s  cata- 
logue is  marked  by  the  frank  expression  of 
theory.  These  theories  of  classification  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  divisions  adopted,  but  for  lack 
of  space  are  not  supported  by  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  based.  He  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
face that  his  original  intention  was  to  preface 
each  section  of  the  book  with  an  introduction 
expounding  the  reason  of  the  classification. 
This  part  of  his  work  he  was  obliged  re- 
luctantly to  forego,  but  he  promises  shortly  to 
issue  a handbook  on  Greek  vases  in  which  this 
material,  advisedly  omitted,  will  be  embodied. 
He  asks  that  judgment  on  his  method  of 
classification  may  be  reserved  till  after  this 
publication,  and  (provided  his  handbook  does 
not  tarry  unduly  long),  the  request  is  a reason- 
able one.  We  will,  therefore,  say  only  that  his 
system  of  classification  is  the  one  which  we 
believe  must  ultimately  obtain,  i.e.,  a cross 
classification  chronological  and  local.  He 
adopts  four  main  chronological  classes  and 
then  subdivides  by  local  factories,  not,  be  it 
observed,  by  where  the  vases  are  found,  but  by 
where  they  -were  presumably  made.  Thus  in 
Class  B,  black  figured,  we  have  of  the  non- 
Attic  group  five  local  subdivisions,  Rhodian, 
Bccotian,  Corinthian,  Chalcidian,  and  unknown 
(?  Italian).  When  we  state  that, in  all,  the  classes 
of  vases,  as  arranged  by  Dr.  Furtwaengler,  num- 
ber thirty-seven,  with  the  characteristics  and 
chief  specimens  of  which  every  arcbeeologist 
is  bound  to  be  familar,  we  can  see  that  the 
history  of  vase  - painting  is  not  the  elegant 
pastime  which  it  has  long  been  accounted. 

Second  in  importance  comes  undoubtedly 
the  new  catalogue  of  the  Cast  Museum.  The 
book  is  practically  a new  edition,  with  many 
alterations  and  modifications  of  Friedrich’s 
well-known  “Bausteine.”  The  “Bausteine” 
was  published  in  1868.  It  consisted  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  casts  then  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  arranged  according  to  the  accepted 
periods  of  Greek  art,  and  under  each  number  a 
critical  description  and  commentary  on  the 
statue  or  group  described  and  citation  of  the 
literature  referred  to.  The  catalogue  had  thus 
become  incidentally  a valuable  handbook. 
Since  1868  there  has,  of  course,  been  added  to 
the  Museum  a vast  store  of  new  materials,  and, 
with  the  new  material,  has  come  the  shifting  of 
many  points  of  view.  Dr.  Paul  Wolters,  the 
new  editor,  has  incorporated  all  the  new 
material,  and,  while  keeping  the  general 
scheme  of  the  book  intact,  he  has  rewritten  it 
up  to  date.  One  alteration  be  might  well  have 
made  by  which  we  think  the  arrangement 
would  have  gained  in  utility.  Dr.  Friedrich 
classed  the  arckaisHc  specimens  of  sculpture 


immediately  after  the  genuine  “archaic”:  we 
think  it  is  a mistake  to  continue  this  method. 
Archaistic  sculpture  taken  in  its  actual 
chronological  place,  i.e.  in  the  Gra;co-Eoman 
period,  is  very  instructive,  but,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  genuine  archaic,  it  can  be  to 
the  eye  of  the  student  only  confusing.  Of 
course  the  order  of  the  book  is  not  a very 
serious  matter,  because  the  student  can,  if  he 
pleases,  reverse  it,  but  a protest  should  be 
entered  against  any  encouragement  to  a false 
method.  With  this  exception  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  arrangement  that  calls  for 
criticism,  and  the  work  will  be  not  only 
invaluable  as  a guide  to  the  actual  museum,  but 
will  also  be  serviceable  to  the  student  in  other 
countries  and  with  other  museums  as  a hand- 
book for  general  reference.  A student  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  of  Casts  could 
not  do  better  than  supplement  the  somewhat 
meagre  information  of  the  official  catalogue 
there  by  constant  reference  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  Bausteine. 

Last,  we  come  to  the  new  catalogue  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  originals  of  the  Berlin 
Museum.  This  catalogue  supersedes  one  pub- 
lished in  1861  and  long  since  out  of  print.  It 
is  well  known  that  until  the  discovery  of  the 
Pergamene  marbles  the  Berlin  museum  was 
not  rich  in  original  work.  It  has  been  decided, 
— we  think  very  wisely,— not  to  incorporate 
the  Pergamene  marbles  in  the  present  cata- 
logue ; to  have  done  so  would  have  involved  a 
delay  probably  of  some  years,  as  new  material 
is  still  constantly  coming  in ; further,  the 
Pergamene  remains  form  a subject  quite 
distinct  in  themselves,  and  may  well  form  the 
subject  of  a separate  treatise.  The  most  inte- 
resting additions  to  the  originals  of  the  museum 
have  been  those  purchased  from  the  Sabouroff 
collection.  The  special  value  of  this  collection 
is  that  the  “ provenance”  of  every  object  con- 
tained in  it  is  strictly  known  : they  were  all 
collected  on  the  spot  of  discovery,  and  by  M. 
Sabouroff  himself,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  dealer.  The  whole  of  the  collection,  the 
terra-cottas  which  have  gone  to  St.  Petersburg 
as  well  as  the  marbles,  bronzes,  and  vases 
which  remain  at  Berlin,  are  in  process  of  publi- 
cation in  a splendid  illustrated  work  by  Dr. 
Furt'waengler,  which,  on  its  completion,  we 
sBall  hope  to  discuss.  But  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  possess  a book  so  costly  the  small 
Berlin  catalogue  gives  a valuable  account  of  all 
the  marbles,  some  of  which  are  of  unique 
interest.  We  have  had  occasion,  when  the 
collection  was  first  bought  by  the  museum,  to 
call  attention  to  the  most  notable  sculptures, 
e.g.,  the  Sparta  stele,  the  Salamis  bronze, 
the  Demeter  head,  but  we  may  notice  now 
that  the  collection  contains  many  others 
less  remarkable  in  execution,  but  of  equal 
interest  as  to  subject, — such  is  the  relief  of 
Pan  and  the  Nymphs  (Furtwaengler,  xxviii), 
which  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  side  by  side  with 
the  famous  Nani  relief : the  new  addition 
represents  a type  prevalent  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  three  nymphs  dancing  hand  in 
hand  are  led  by  Hermes  within  a cave,  in 
which,  to  the  left,  sits  Pan  aloft  on  a rock, 
below  him  four  worshippers  approach,  in  the 
centre  of  the  cave  is  a rocky  altar,  to  the 
right  a head  of  Acheloos.  Of  similar  date, 
style,  and  subject  is  a semicircular  relief 
(Furtwaengler,  xxvii.)  representing  a grotto  in 
the  midst  of  which,  on  a table,  is  the  bearded 
and  horned  head  of  the  river  god,  Acheloos. 
Round  him,  seated  and  standing,  in  curious 
perspective,  are  seven  deities  ; in  the  centre 
Zeus,  to  his  left  a youthful  Pan,  to  the 
right  Kore  and  Agathodaimon,  the  rest 
uncertain.  For  the  study  of  this  subject  of 
the  worship  of  Pan,  the  nymphs,  and  the 
river  gods,  Berlin  offers  now  unequalled 
material.  In  conclusion,  we  may  note  that 
this  small  catalogue  (sold  for  one  mark)  is  a 
model  of  arrangement  and  of  index  reference. 
There  is  an  index  of  subjects,  of  inscriptions, 
of  “ provenance,”  and  a comparative  table  of 
the  old  and  new  catalogue  numbers.  We  shall 
look  forward  with  interest  to  the  companion 
volume  on  the  Pergamene  sculptures  ; possibly 
the  restoration  of  the  Pergamene  Acropolis  at 
the  Kunstanstelling  may  hasten  its  appearance. 
Since  the  issue  of  these  three  new  and  ad- 


mirable catalogue.?  it  is  more  than  ever  our 
conviction  that  Berlin  is  the  place  in  which 
e-rery  beginner  should  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  archceological  studies. 


NOTES. 

Hue  statistics  put  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  iron  trade 
by  Dr.  Percy,  the  President  of 

1 the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  are 

not  very  reassuring,  inasmuch  as  they  give  us 
the  real  reason  why  this  great  staple  trade 
continues  in  such  a depressed  condition.  We 
have  so  long  accustomed  ourselves,  not  only  in 
iron  but  in  other  manufactures,  to  regard  our 
performances  with  self-complacence,  that  we 
have  failed  to  realise  the  unpleasant  fact  that 
other  countries  are  doing  not  only  as  well,  but 
better  than  ourselves  ; and  that,  -while  we  have 
been  hugging  ourselves  with  the  notion  of 
insular  superiority,  our  rivals  are  equalling,  if 
not  excelling  us,  both  in  quantities  and 
qualities.  The  figures  given  to  the  world  by 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  speak 
volumes  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  trade 
has  grown  up  in  that  country  alone, — an 
increaseduring  the  three  years  between  1879  and 
1882  of  80  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  the 
American  aggregate  capacity  is  estimated  at 
8,900,000  gross  tons  of  2,240  lb.,  showing  a 
capacity  of  production  more  than  double  the 
actual  make  of  1885,  or  nearly  300  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  actual  make  of  1879. 
There  are  many  ironmasters  in  England 
who  can  remember  the  time  when  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  American  'demand  for  iron  was 
supplied  by  this  country  ; but  now  the  tables 
are  turned,  and  the  Americans  are  able,  not 
only  to  supply  themselves  with  every  ton  that 
they  can  use,  but  also  to  come  iuto  foreign 
markets  and  undersell  us.  In  Bessemer  steel, 
this  is  still  more  marked,  and  British  steel 
makers  need  not  flatter  themselves  that  they  will 
ever  receive  many  more  orders  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  What  America  is  doing  on 
a largo  scale  to  compete  with  us,  Continental 
States  are  doing  on  a smaller  one,  notably 
Germany,  which,  by  dint  of  intense  pertinacity 
and  losing  no  opportunity  of  adopting  every 
scientific  improvement,  is  frequently  able  to  cut 
us  out,  even  in  our  own  colonies.  Disagree- 
able as  these  conclusions  are,  we  need  not, 
however,  despair ; but  we  should,  masters  as 
well  as  men,  drop  all  the  old-fangled  ideas 
as  to  the  superiority  of  English  resources  and 
English  skill,  and  remember  that  in  those 
matters  all  the  world  is  against  us. 


WE  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  Committee 
on  Railway  Rates  and  Railway  Adminis- 
tration, as  affecting  the  trade  of  Liverpool, 
express  themselves  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  railway  companies  have  responded 
to  their  appeals  for  reduced  rates.  This  body 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  concessions  varying 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  charges  upon 
traffic  conveyed  to  and  from  Liverpool.  This 
must  represent  a very  considerable  sum  per 
annum,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  readiness  of  the  rail- 
way companies  to  meet  their  customers  appears 
to  be  justified.  At  the  same  time,  this  may  be 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  companies  have 
acted  from  a feeling  of  necessity,  the  possibility 
of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  becoming  an 
established  fact  having  doubtless  its  influence 
upon  their  decisions.  Sir  W.  B.  Forwood  is 
chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Committee,  and  he 
considers  that  the  rates,  compared  -with  what 
they  were,  are  now  very  moderate.  A very 
different  report  comes  from  Manchester,  a 
contemporary  being  informed  that  a consider- 
able advance  has  been  made  in  the  rates  for 
carriage  of  castings  from  Manchester  to  London, 
Birmingham,  and  other  places.  The  particulars 
given  show  that  the  rates  are  in  some  instances 
to  be  doubled,  and  as  all  recent  revisions  in 
railway  rates  have  been  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  rumour  is  probably  either  very  much 
exaggerated  or  altogether  unfounded. 


The  excavations  at  Epidaurus  are  going  on 
vigorously,  and  have  lately  reaped  a rich 
reward ; no  less  than  fourteen  statues  have  been 
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found  lying  close  together.  Three  of  them 
represent  Asklepios,  and  are  of  finer  work  than 
any  iis  yet  extant.  We  shall  now  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  definitely  of  the  accepted 
type  of  the  god’s  face  and  features,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  much  light  may  be  thrown  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  “ Asklepios  ” of  the 
east  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Another  statue 
represents  Athene,  and  is  reported  to  be  ol 
exquisite  work.  A Pan,  a Kybele,  and  a 
number  of  heads,  complete  the  list.  The 
worship  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  closely  connected  with  that 
of  Asklepios,  the  healing  powers  of  nature 
being  always  recognised  to  the  full  by  the 
Greeks.  We  can  only  hope  that  a book  as  full 
and  as  lucid  as  the  “ Asklepieion  ” of  M.  Girard, 
which  treats  of  the  Athenian  temple,  may  be 
wrif.tfin  on  these  no  less  fascinating  discoveries 
at  Epidaurus. 

^PHE  AtXriov  r>lc  ‘Eariag  (No.  501)  further 
J-  reports  the  discovery,  a little  later,  during 
the  same  excavations,  of  three  new  statues,  all 
of  considerable  interest.  The  first  is  a life- 
size  figure  of  the  type  known  as  the  Venus 
Genetrix,  or,  if  we  prefer  Greek  nomenclature, 
the  Aphrodite  Geneteira.  The  best  known 
replica  is  that  in  the  Louvre.  Aphrodite  is 
represented,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  very 
closely-clinging  drapery,  and  the  conjecture 
has  been  hazarded  that  this  type  may  be  the 
representation  of  the  draped  Aphrodite  made 
by  PiMxiteles  for  the  people  of  Cos,  the  counter- 
part, as  it  were,  of  the  far  more  famous  nude 
Aphrodite  made  for  Cnidos.  The  new  statue 
seems  to  be  of  Hellenistic  date.  The  second 
statue  is  a Hygieia  life-size,  but,  unhappily, 
without  the  head.  From  the  drapery  it_  is 
judged  to  be  of  the  finest  period.  The  third 
statue  is  an  Athene,  a little  less  than  life-size, 
also  headless.  Nothing  is  reported  of  the  style, 
so  we  may  presume  that  it  is  far  inferior  to  the 
Athene  mentioned  above. 


a ■'HE  efforts,  which  have  been  for  so  long 
- before  the  world,  to  turn  Paris  into  a 
great  seaport,  appear  to  have  made  more  rapid 
progress  of  late,  and  to  be  assuming  some 
deirree  of  crystallisation.  A formal  demand 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  for  the  concession  to  a Society 
of  a canal  between  Rouen  and  Paris,  the  said 
canal  to  be  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  Seine, 
and  to  be  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  vessels 
drawing  6 metres  of  water  to  approach  the 
metropolis.  Tlie  anticipated  works  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  difficult  or  extensive,  the  esti- 
mate of  the  time  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  whole  being  only  three  years.  No  State 
subvention  or  promotion  is  asked  for,  but  only 
the  enjoyment  by  the  company  of  those  parts 
of  the  river  bed  which  would  be  drained  or 
reclaimed,  and  also  that  the  State  ground  on 
which  the  works  may  have  to  be  Citnried  out 
may  be  given  free  of  cost.  A charge  of 
3 francs  per  ton  will  be  made  on  every  vessel 
using  the  canal  between  Rouen  and  Paris,  and 
smaller  rates  for  intermediate  distances. 
Although  the  scheme  does  not  involve  any  ' 
enormous  expense  of  construction  or  any 
interference  with  existing  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, as  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  it  is  probable  that  the  risk  is  quite  as 
much  as  the  future  results  would  warrant  ; 
for,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  not  likely 
that  large  sea-going  vessels  will  ascend  the 
river  higher  than  Rouen,  and  the  class  of 
business,  therefore,  between  that  port  and 
Paris  would  seldom  exceed  that  of  a coasting 
trade.  Although  this  particular  undertaking 
seems  to  be  of  a private  nature  and  origin,  wc 
hive  no  doubt  that  it  received  a considerable 
impetus  from  the  proposals  made  by  M. 
Frtyoinet  several  years  ago,  to  vastly  increase 
the  waterways  of  France. 

^HIIE  French  School  at  Athens  have  brought 
-L  to  a close  their  excavations  on  the  site  of 
the  T.  mple  of  Apollo  Ptoos  at  Akraiphnion,- 
the  re>ult3  of  their  work  we  have  from  time  to 
time  chronicled.  Their  concluding  efforts  Laid 
bare  a remarkable  aqueduct  structure.  Th. 
walls  of  the  reservoir  are  still  intact ; it  i 
divided  into  seven  compartments,  in  one  ol 


which  water  still  remains  to  the  height  of 
eight  centimetres.  Near  the  building  the 
heads  of  three  .statues  were  found, — one  of 
marble,  two  of  tufa. 


The  excavations  in  the  Acropolis  betwpcn 
the  Erechtheion  and  the  Propylcea  still 
continue  to  yield  fresh  treasures  of  archaic  art. 
A late  and  very  valuable  find  is  the  head  of  a 
bearded  man  in  bronze,  of  distinctly  archaic 
style.  The  head  is  somewhat  over  life  size, 
and  in  type  is  reported  to  approach  near  to  the 
.^gina  marbles.  If  it  can  boast  of  the  same 
peculiar  and  so  far  unique  purity  it  is  indeed  a 
treasure.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  bronze 
head  of  equal  size  has  been  found  in  Greece 
proper ; the  famous  Olympia  athlete  head 
must  DOW  retire  to  the  second  place.  Further, 
the  discovery  of  a large  quantity  of  terra-cottas 
is  reported,  some  bearing  artists’  signatures, 
but  of  these  no  further  particulars  are  given. 


The  Archmological  Society  at  Athens  has 
just  entered  on  its  second  year’s  work  at 
Oropos,  on  the  site  of  the  oracle  of 
Amphiaraos.  The  theatre  was  quickly  laid 
bare.  A portion  of  the  seats  have  been  un- 
covered, and  one  of  them  has  inscribed  on  it 
the  name  of  a priest  of  Amphiaraos,  Nikon. 
A beautiful  stele  has  also  been  found,  and  its 
interest  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it 
bears  the  name  of  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
Strombychos,  hitherto  unknown  to  us. 


WE  regret  to  hear  that  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
poration have  refused  to  allow  the  second 
panel  by  Mr.  Stirling  Lee,  designed  for  St. 
George’s  Hall,  to  be  fixed,  and  it  is  understood 
that  litigation  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  case, 
Mr.  Lee  being  advised  that  the  Corporation 
have  not  acted  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
contract  with  them  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  stopped  the  work.  From  a previous 
very  absurd  discussion  in  the  Council,  which 
we  adverted  to  at  the  time,  we  gather  that  one 
objection  to  fixing'the  panel  is  that  it  contains 
a nude  figure,  but  we  imagine  that  the  real 
objection  amounts  to  a kind  of  general  “ don’t- 
care”  feeling  on  the  part  of  a majority  of 
the  Council,  who  do  not  want  sculpture, 
and  object  to  pay  for  it.  An  objection  has 
also  been  raised  against  inserting  marble  in 
the  walls  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Elmes 
contemplated  the  actual  stone,  left  in  rough- 
tooled  raised  panels,  being  carved  in  has  relief  ; 
hut  the  marble  would  make  much  better  and 
more  enduring  work.  Sir  Jas.  Picton,  Mr. 
Samuelson,  and  Mr.  Rathbone  all  supported 
the  continuance  of  the  work  at  the  Council 
meeting  last  week,  but  they  and  their  sup- 
porters were  largely  out-voted.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  present  municipal  autho- 
rities should  be  so  indifferent  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a world-famous  building,  which  seems 
now  to  be  regarded  with  more  interest  any- 
where than  in  the  town  in  which  it  was 
erected.  

Mr.  a.  B.  MARSTON,  the  editor  of  the 
Fishing  Ga~.citc,  writes  to  draw  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Dean  of 
Winchester  has  promised  to  find  a niche  for  a 
statue  of  Izaak  Walton  in  the  cathedral,  “if 
anglers  will  provide  the  statue,” — that  is,  we 
presume,  the  funds.  The  “gentle  craft ’’has 
its  followers  in  all  professions,  and  no  doubt 
many  of  our  readers  will  feel  an  interest  in  the 
idea  ofa  monument  to  the  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  of  anglers.  If  so,  they  are  invited 
to  express  their  interest  in  a practical  form  in 
the  way  of  subscriptions  to  the  “ Iziiak  Walton 
Statue  Fund,”  which  Mr.  Marston  will  be 
happy  to  receive  and  acknowledge  in  the 
Fishing  Gazette.  Some  of  our  architect  and 
artist  friends,  we  may  hint,  will  probably  like 
to  know  what  sculptor  is  to  execute  the  statue, 
before  they  make  up  their  minds  to  subscribe 
to  it. 


Southampton. — The  new  Art  Society  of 
this  town  will  hold  its  first  exhibition  at  tho 
Philharmonic  Hill,  from  the  20th  to  the  22nd 
of  October,  under  the  Presidency  of  llajor- 
General  Lacy.  Mr.  J.  C.  Churcher  is  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  COLONIAL  WOODS.  I 

Since  tho  opening  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  : 
Exhibition  there  have  been  held  at  stated  : 
intervals  a number  of  conferences  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  objects  the  Exhibition  has 
been  established  to  further.  These  gatherings  • 
have  not  been  invariably  a success,  so  far  at  1 
least  as  attracting  an  audience  is  concerned. 
Last  week,  however,  quite  a new  element  was 
introduced  into  the  proceedings,  and  that  of  1 
a most  profitable  and  agreeable  nature.  The  : 
subject  of  the  conference  was  the  timbers  of  I 
the  Colonies,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  could  ' 
be  put,  and  the  scene  of  operations  was  t 
shifted  from  the  unattractive  theatre  at  South  • 
Kensington  to  the  trial  room  at  Messrs.  Allan  ; 
RansomeA  Co.’s  works  at  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 
The  great  advantage  of  holding  the  meeting  at  ' 
these  works  was  that  a practical  illustration  ; 
could  be  given  of  the  uses  to  which  tho  various  ^ 
woods  shown  in  the  different  courts  at  South  : 
Kensington  might  be  put. 

What  is  known  as  the  trial-shop  at  IMessrs.  i, 
Ransomo’s  works  is  a largo  building,  fitted  up 
with  the  various  wood-working  machine  tools  ; 
for  the  manufacture  of  which  this  firm  is  well  ; 
known.  These  are  kept  in  working  order,  in 
order  to  give  this  firm’s  customers  an  oppor-  • 
tnnity  of  practically  judging  of  the  usee  of  tho  . 
machines.  This  afforded  an  excellent  field  for  i 
the  pursuit  of  the  work  in  hand.  Tho  various  r 
woods  were  planed,  turned,  or  otherwise  ahajied, 
mouldings  being  cut,  sleepers  recessed  and 
bored,  and  a vast  number  of  other  operations,  i 
familiar  to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  were  ^ 
performed. 

Canada  contributed  four  specimens,  the  most  i 
important  of  which  was  undoubtedly  tho  ■ 
Douglas  fir  {Psendotsuga  Douglasii) . It  is  only  \ 
lately  that  the  district  in  which  this  noble  tree  t 
is  found  has  been  opened  up.  It  prows  all 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  down  to  i 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  reaches  5 degrees  : 
north.  Professor  Macoum  has  stated  that  he  < 
found  it  from  latitude  49  to  latitude  55.  The 
trees  produce  a great  quantity  of  timber,  and 
one  has  been  mentioned  by  Professor  Maconm  i 
(who,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  specialist  in  i 
the  botany  of  timber  trees  attached  to  the  • 
Canadian  Geological  and  Natural  History  Com- 
mission) which,  out  of  a length  of  90  ft.  of  ! 
trunk  only  tapered  G in.  The  opening  of  the  • 
Canadian  and  Pacific  Railway  should  do  much  I 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  this  wood,  which 
may  well  take  the  place  of  the  Canadian  yellow  ^ 
pine,  should  the  supply  of  that  timber  show  ^ 
signs  of  failing.  A feature  of  special  interest  I 
to  engineers,  which  has  been  brought  forward 
by  the  experiments  Messrs.  Ransome  have  i 
been  engaged  upon  with  these  colonial  woods,  > 
is  that  the  Douglas  fir  swells  very  little  when  ' 
soaked  in  water,  and  is,  therefore,  especially, 
suitable  for  pattern-makers’  uses.  This  wood . 
was  made  up  before  tho  visitors  into  a great  ' 
variety  of  forme,  and,  to  all  appearance,  left  i 
nothing  to  bo  desired  in  tho  way  of  working . 
under  the  tool. 

The  Black  or  Swamp  Ash  (Fraxinus  samluci- 
folia)  was  another  wood  that  attracted  a good 
deal  of  attention.  Tho  wood  is  suitable  for  ; 
building  purposes,  joiners’  work,  cask-making,  • 
&c.  Tho  swamps  all  through  Quebec  aud 
Northern  Ontario  are  filled  with  this  tree,  and 
the  wood  is  so  plentiful  that  it  is  need  for  i 
burning,  splitting  into  rails,  and  other  common  : 
purposes.  The  Douglas  fir  and  black  ash  could,  I 
we  are  told,  be  delivered  into  the  English  I 
market  at  ol.  per  ton. 

The  remaining  Canadian  woods  experimented 
upon  were  the  White  Fir  (Picea  Emjlmani)  and 
theBitternutor  Swamp  Hickory  {Carya  amura). 
The  former  was  worked  up  into  a variety  of  t 
forms,  and  is  said  to  be  of  superior  quality  to  < 
Archangel  pine, — a fact  which  may  be  true,  but  1 
requires  further  verification.  The  hickory', 
extends  from  Halifax  to  tho  western  port  of  i 
"V’ictoria  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  abundantly  • 
plentiful.  Axe-handles  and  other  forms  were  i 
being  made  from  it.  Its  other  uses  will,  per-  ■ 
haps,  bo  too  obvious  to  our  readers  to  require  . 
enumerating. 

The  Australasian  colonies  contributed  a large 
number  of  specimens,  the  various  “gums”  or  , 
Eucalypti  taking  a prominent  place.  It  is  • 
difficult  to  kuow  what  to  say  about  these  woods. 
That  there  is  a plentiful  supply  of  Eucalyptus 
trees  in  Australia  is  undoubted,  and  if  we  may  ' 
believe  the  reports  of  oar  Australian  friends  • 
(which,  of  course,  we  do),  there  appear  to  be  i 
few  hard  woods  in  the  place  of  which  the  e 
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Eucalypti  cannot  be  used.  Some  are  equal  to 
teak  for  submarine  work,  and  withstand  the 
teredo  navalis ; others  are  tough  and  elastic; 
whilst  another  kind,  though  short  and  brittle, 
is  admirably  suited  for  resisting  crushing 
strains.  The  beauty  of  many  species  can  be 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  a visit  to  South  Ken- 
sington, and,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  quality,  except  perhaps  that  of  light- 
ness, which  is  not  present  in  Eucalyptus  wood 
in  some  or  one  of  its  many  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  asked,  how  so  many  virtues 
have  come  to  be  hidden  under  the  bushel  of 
local  consumption  ? And  no  doubt  the  answer 
would  be  found  in  the  problem  of  transit. 

New  South  Wales  had  sent  several  samples, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  specimens  were  so  small 
that  they  were  fit  for  little  more  than  small 
turnings.  The  wood  Messrs.  Eanaome  had 
selected  as  being  the  most  economically  im- 
portant was  the  Ironbark.  This  wood  is  said  to 
be  used  for  carriage  building,  spokes  of  wheels 
piles,  and  railway  sleepers.  The  wood  appeared 
to  be  very  hard,  and  is  accounted  durable.  The 
Mountain  Ash  {Euclayptus  Sieieriana)  is  also 
used  for  carriage  building,  and  for  wheel- 
wrights’ and  coopers’  work. 

The  Victorian  woods  were  chiefly  represented 
by  the  Blackwood  (Acacia  melanoxylon) , which 
is  used  in  the  colonies  for  all  kinds  of  cabinet- 
work, carriage-building,  &c.,  and  also  for 
makiig  casks.  The  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus 
glohulus)  and  Eed  Gum  (Eucalyptus  rosirata) 
are  very  important  timber  trees  in  Victoria, 
and  there  appear  to  be  few  ordinary  purposes 
to  which  their  wood  cannot  be  put,  as  we  find 
the  former  mentioned  as  being  used  for  beams, 
joists,  railway  sleepers,  piers,  and  bridges; 
whilst  the  red  gum  is  made  into  veneers,  furni- 
ture, railway  sleepers,  Ac.  At  the  conference 
these  woods  were  formed  into  sleepers,  one  of 
Messrs.  Eansorae’s  automatic  chair  seating  and 
boring  machines  being  used  for  the  purpose.  So 
far  as  working  was  concerned,  there  seemed 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  leading  wood  contributed  by  Western 
Australia  was  the  Jarrah  (Eucalyptus  margi- 
nata),  a log  of  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  the  court  of  this  colony  at  the 
Exhibition.  It  is  used  for  joiners’  work,  rail- 
way sleepers,  furniture,  cabinet  work,  and  piles. 
The  wood  is  dense  and  very  heavy.  It  takes  a 
fine  polish.  At  the  trials  it  was  worked  up 
into  a great  number  of  forms,  aud  appeared  to 
pass  through  all  the  machines  satisfactorily, 
although  naturally  not  at  a very  high  speed. 
The  Kurri  wood  (Eucalyptus  dii’ersicolor)  is 
another  heavy  close  wood.  It  is  said  to  bo 
suitable  for  joiners’  work,  railway  sleepers, 
furniture,  &c.  Messrs.  Eansome  state  that  it  is 
liable  to  centre  shakes,  but  if  the  heart  be 
taken  out  when  first  cut,  the  parts  between  the 
heart  and  sap  afford  excellent  material. 

Amongst  the  samples  of  New  Zealand  wood 
submitted  for  experiment,  tho  Kauri  Pine 
(Daynmara  Atcstralis)  was  pronounced  the 
finest.  It  is  very  sound,  and  can  be  obtained 
in  large  pieces,  and  works,  Messrs.  Eansome 
say,  with  the  greatest  facility.  It  warps  very 
little,  and  cracks  hardly  at  all.  The  only  thing 
against  it  here  appears  to  be  that  it  is  grown 
on  the  other  side  of  tho  world,  where  it  is  used 
for  a very  large  variety  of  purposes : such  as 
building,  furniture  • making,  slack  ■ barrels, 
pattern-making,  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  ordi- 
nary work.  Three  other  samples  of  pines  were 
shown,  but  the  Kauri  is  undoubtedly  tho  most 
valuable  of  all. 

Prom  the  Cape,  wood  that  attracted  most 
attention  was  the  upright  yellow  wood  ( Knysna). 
This  was  made  up  into  a large  variety  of  forms, 
chiefly  in  planing  aud  moulding  machines,  and 
appeared  to  work  excellently.  It  is  said  to  be 
very  plentiful,  and  is  suitable  for  joiners’  work 
and  general  purposes.  Sneeze  wood  (Pteroxijlon 
utile)  is  used  for  sleepers,  telegraph-poles, 
wagon  work,  &c.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for 
Submarine  construction,  not  being  attacked  by 
the  teredo.  Stink  wood  (Orcodaphne  Bullata) 
is  well  adapted  for  furniture  • making  and 
cabinet  work.  This  wood  quite  deserves  its 
uncompromising  name;  but  the  disgusting 
odour  that  it  emits  whon  first  cut  disappears 
after  a time. 

The  woods  of  North  Borneo  received  a good 
deal  of  attention.  The  Billian  possesses  this 
curious  property.  When  first  cut  it  is  almost 
white,  but  becomes  as  black  as  ebony  upon 
exposure.  It  is  close  grained  and  sinks  in  salt 
water.  There  is  any  amount  of  this  wood  along 
the  coast  of  Borneo.  Some  other  woods  were 


also  experimented  with,  but  those  we  have 
mentioned  appeared  to  he  the  leading  examples. 
A feature  that  was  remarked  throughout  the 
proceedings  was  the  facility  with  which  the 
specimens  worked  under  the  tools.  Of  course, 
there  are  two  factors  necessary  to  gain  this  end,' 
viz.,  goodwood  and  good  tools.  It  may  be  that 
the  excellence  of  Messrs.  Eansome’s  machines 
gave  these  colonial  woods  an  advantage  they 
would  not  always  possess. 


CHANGES  AT  SCOTLAND  YARD. 

It  has  been  officially  announced  that  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  are 
about  to  be  removed  from  Scotland-yard 
into  more  commodious  offices  to  be  erected 
for  them  oper  the  site  of  the  prematurely 
deceased  National  Opera  House,  Victoria  Em- 
bankment. 

The  name  of  Scotland-yard  is  not  only 
familiar  enough  to  our  generation  as  associated 
with  the  police  force,  but  should  recall  certain 
incidents  of  an  important,  though  almost  for- 
gotten, chapter  in  the  making  of  Groat  Britain. 
Further,  as  we  shall  show,  it  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  former  office  of  Surveyor 
of  His  Majesty’s  Works,  whose  modern  repre- 
sentative is  still  quartered  in  Whitehall-place, 
hard  by.  The  site  itself,  once  enclosed  within  a 
great  wall,  was  formerly  known  as  “Scotland.” 
According  to  tradition,  Kenneth  III.,  king  of 
Soots,  was  one  of  the  eight  vassal  sovereigns 
who  rowed  Eadgar’s  state  barge  along  the  river 
Dee.  The  ground  in  question  is  commonly  said 
to  have  been  bestowed  upon  Kenneth  by 
Eadgar  whereon  to  build  a residence  for  him- 
self and  successors  upon  their  visits  to  Loudon 
for  the  paying  of  homage  to  the  English 
Crown.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  in  respect 
of  what  territory  this  fealty  was  expected. 
For  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that 
in  those  days  much  of  what  we  now  know  us 
Scotland  was  in  no  manner  Scottish : some  of 
England  had  not  become  English.  Tho  Piets 
of  the  present  north-eastern  Highlands  were 
supplanted  by  King  Fergus  I.  and  his  bands 
from  Ireland,  — the  original  Scotia, — who  in 
A.D.  330  invaded  the  north-western  coasts  of 
Britain. 

By  the  tenth  century  we  find  the  King  of 
Scots,  himself  a Kelt,  reigning  freely  north  of 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  over  a Keltic, 
that  is,  an  Irish  people,  who  speak  in  the  older 
Ghaelic  tongue.  But  the  south-western  part 
of  modern  Scotland,  together  with  portion  of 
what  is  now  north-western  England,  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  the  Strathclyde  Welsh ; their 
territory  represented  by  Cumberland  and 
Galloway.  Here  were  ruling  sovereigns  of  the 
Scots  royal  house,  it  is  true ; nevertheless  this 
distinct  State  was  as  independent  of  the  King 
of  Scotland  as  of  the  King  of  Wessex.  The 
Lothian  of  our  day  formed  parcel  of  Northum- 
berland, stretching  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Forth;  a Teutonic  country  inhabited  by  an 
Anglian  race  using,  as  they  still  do  use,  the 
Northumbrian  dialect  of  English  Northumber- 
land, its  people_beiug  the  Sassenach  or  Snxons, 
who  had  owned  Ecgberht’s  supremacy  aud  re- 
newed their  submission  to  .Alfred.  An  English 
claim  to  dominion  in  Scotland  arose  from  tho 
submission  which  the  Scots  and  Strathclyde 
Welsh  yielded  in  the  year  934  to  Eadward 
the  Elder,  son  to  JElfred,  whose  own 
kingdom  reached  northwards  as  far  as  the 
Humber.  With  their  subjects'  consent  the 
princes  north  of  that  river  “ chose  Eadward  to 
father  and  to  lord.”  With  the  English  kingdom 
uEthelstan,  son  of  Eadward,  incorporated 
Northumberland,  including  Lothian.  Eadmund, 
Eadward’s  son,  having  conquered  Strathclyde 
upon  its  revolt,  granted  it  to  Malcolm  I.  (944- 
953),  father  to  Kenneth  III.  (970-994),  to  hold 
in  tenure  of  military  service  by  land  and  sea. 
Under  either  Eadgar,  son  of  Eadmund,  or  Cnut 
the  Dane,  all  Lothian  was  ceded  to  the  Scots 
king,  who,  in  Eadred’s  time,  had  acquired  the 
great  Northumbriau  Bretwalda’s  border  fortress 
of  Eadwinesburgb  (Edinburgh).  Thus,  it 
happened  that  Scotland  proper,  Lothian,  and 
Strathclyde  became  associated  under  one 
sovereign,  the  Emperor,  ad  hoc,  of  Britain.  A 
tie  of  purely  personal  commendation,  to  use 
tho  befitting  term,  connected  Scotland  proper 
with  the  English  crown.  Strathclyde  formed  a 
territorial  fief : Lothian  was  an  integral  piece  of 
England  in  respect  whereof  the  King  of  Scot- 
land was  an  English  earl.  Professor  Freeman  , 
points  out  that  no  Scotch  writer  repudiates  the  ; 


j once  vassalage  of  part  of  Strathclyde, — namely, 
. Cumberland  5~nay,  it  is  the  rather  insisted 
5 upon  as  though  thereby  to  weaken  any  preten- 
) Bions  to  lordship  over  Scotland  itself.  In  courso 
I of  years  the  English  Lothian  becomes  the  actual 
I kingdom  of  Scotland.  Former  distinctions 
: melt  away;  and  whilst  the  Scots  kings  held 
I both  royalties  and  private  estates  across  the 
border  of  later  England,  for  which  homage  was 
as  legitimately  due  as  from  any  English  noble, 
it  depended  in  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  Emperor  of  Britain  whether  homage 
for  Scotland  proper  should  be  rigorously  de- 
manded or  willingly  rendered.  This  complex 
question  came  for  settlement  before  that 
greatest  of  our  sovereigns,  -who  on  his 
tombstone  in  St.  Eaclward’s  chapel,  West 
Minster,  is  styled  “ Scottorum  Malleus,” 
“ when  a crowd  of  competitors  for  tho  Scottish 
Crown  were  eager  to  lay  their  contending 
claims  at  his  feet.”  Appealed  to  as  Sovereign 
Lord  and  Emperor  of  Britain  by  Robert  Bruce, 
anterior  to  the  conference  at  Norbam  (1291), 
King  Edward  I.  received  the  collected  claims,  by 
first  securing  that  his  own  claim  to  snperiority 
should  be  fully  admitted.  “ Edward  put  forth 
his  claim,  a good  and  honest  claim,  urged  in 
good  faith.”  So  exercising  his  sceptre’s  pristine 
right  he  nominated  John  of  Balliol  to  reign  as 
his  vassal,  setting  aside  a tempting  proposal  by 
Bruce  aud  Hastings  for  a division  of  the  realm. 
But  with  the  varying  victories  of  Dunbar  (129G), 
Falkirk  (1298),  and  Stirling  (1297  and  1304), — 
contests  iu  which  either  side  had  right  to 
engage, — the  old  relations  finished,  and  at 
Bannockburn,  ten  years  later,  Scotland  won 
her  independence  for  ever.* 

That  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  for  some 
period  considered  to  be  members  of  our  Parlia- 
ment appears  from  certain  records,  once  kept  in 
the  Tower,  of  the  issue  of  writs  summoning 
them  to  Westminster.  Pinkerton’s  “ Icono- 
graphia  Scotica”  contains  an  engraving, — said 
to  be  copied  from  a limning  in  the  College  of 
Arms, — which  delineates  Edward  I.  seated  in 
Parliament  with  King  Alexander,  his  brother- 
in-law,  at  his  right  hand,  and  at  his  left 
Llewellyn  ap  Griffith,  Prince  of  Wales.  Yet  no 
King  of  Scotland  after  William  the  Lion  is 
believed  to  have  occupied  the  royal  palace  in 
Scotland-yard  ; and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
it  reverted  into  that  sovereign’s  hands.  The 
last  of  the  Scottish  royal  line  to  occupy  it  was 
Margaret  Tudor,  widow  to  King  James  IV., 
who  after  her  first  husband’s  death  on  Flodden 
Field  came  to  London.  Hero  she  was  splendidly- 
entertained  by  her  brother,  Henry  VIII.,  upon 
his  reconcilement  to  hor  union  with  the  Earl  of 
Angus.  James  VI.,  as  was  only  natural  under 
the  circumstances,  did  not  press  his  privilege 
to  inhabit  the  palace,  which,  with  his  succes- 
sion to  the  English  crown,  was  finally  deserted 
as  a royal  residence.  The  liberties,  however, 
extending  from  Downing-street  to  Northumber- 
land-street,  Strand,  retained  their  ancient 
immunities,  as  appertaining  to  a royal  palace, 
of  freedom  from  arrest  and  other  legal  processes 
for  debt.  In  so  much  so  that  in  later  years 
nearly  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants  were 
insolvent  debtors,  taking  refuge  within  tho 
Verge  of  Court,  as  the  jui-isdiction  of  Board  of 
Green  Cloth  was  styled.  Scotland-yard  would 
not  seem  to  have  fallen  within  purview  of  tho 
Statute  8 and  9 William  III.,  c.  27,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  pretended  privileged  places.  It  con- 
tinued, indeed,  to  afford  sanctuary  to  debtors, 
under  the  Board’s  protection,  until  shortly 
before  the  No  Popery  riots  of  1780. 

Aud  Scotland-yard  could  boast  of  other 
famous  inhabitants.  Milton  lived  here  when 
Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell ; aud  here  he  lost 
his  infant  son,  child  by  his  first  wife,  Mary 
Powell.  A book  of  orders  of  the  State  Council 
during  the  usurpation,  contains  numerous 
entries  affecting  Milton’s  secretaryship.  One 
runs,  under  date,  November  19th,  1G19, — 
“Ordered  that  Mr.  Milton  shall  have  the 
lodgings  that  were  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John 
Hippesley,  in  Whitehall,  for  his  accommodation, 
as  being  secretary  to  Councell  for  Forreigne 
Languages.”  He  removed  hence  to  Petty 
France  in  June,  1G51.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  Inigo  Jones  (who,  with  his  master 
mason, — there  were  no  “sculptors”  in  those 
days, — Nicholas  Stone,  buried  his  money  here 
during  the  Commonwealth),  Denham,  Bean 


• We  follow  ProfesEor  Freeman  in  the  main.  Hia 
arguments  may  be  more  closely  poraued  in  liis  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.,  and  Appendii ; and  in  Ids 
essay  upon  the  Relation  between  the  Crowns  of  Jinglami 
and  Scotland. Sei'ieif,  June,  1SQ7. 
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rielding,  Vanbrugh,  and  Wren  all  lived  within 
the  boundary.  It  was  in  front  of  Scotland- 
yard  that  Lord  Herbert,  as  he  relates  in  hia 
Autobiography,  defended  hiniBelf  from  the 
attack  of  Sir  John  Ayres  and  his  hired  rnffians. 
The  cau8o  teferrima  belli  was  the  circumstance 
that  Lady  Ayres  would  wear  a miniature  like- 
ness of  Lord  Herbert.  In  Scotland-yard,  close 
to  the  after  site  of  Little  Fife  House,  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh  built  for  himself,  from  materials 
of  Whitehall  Palace,  the  diminutive  and  fan- 
tastic Gothico-Gnneo  house,  likened  by  Swift  to 
a goose-pie  amidst  the  rubbish.  The  subject 
of  Dr.  Evans’s  epitaph,  which  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  buildings  it  ridicules,  was  author, 
architect,  and — Whig.  Hence  the  animosity 
with  which  the  other  party  assailed  him.  When 
he  was  appointed  Clarencieux  King-at-Arms, 
Swift  said  that  he  might  now  build  houses. 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  pays  warm  tribute  to 
Vanbrugh’s  originality  of  invention.  After 
defending  him  from  the  wits,  he  concludes, 
“ His  fate  was  that  of  the  great  Perrault. 
Both  were  objects  of  the  petulant  sarcasms  of 
factious  man  of  letters,  and  both  have  left 
some  of  the  fairest  monuments  which  to  this 
day  decorate  their!  several  countries,  the  fatjade 
of  the  Louvre,  Blenheim,  and  Castle  Howard.” 
Vanbrugh,  though,  unlike  to  Perrault,  was 
never  assailed  as  a writer,  the  merits  of 
his  plays  being  universally  acknowledged. 
For  the  best  account  of  Beau  Fielding  we 
should  turn  to  Steele’s  more  gentle  satire. 
Despite  its  tone  of  ludicrous  banter  he  gives 
ns,  in  his  History  of  Orlando  the  Fair  {The 
Tatler,  Nos.  50,  61),  a fair  picture  of  a man 
whom,  whilst  not  deficient  in  parts,  inordinate 
vanity  drives  to  the  confines  of  insanity. 
Endowed  with  a person  of  singnlar  grace  and 
beauty,  he  could,  as  Steele  says,  refute  ridicule 
by  merely  moving.  Swift,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  him  up  to  contempt  in  his  “ Great  and 
Mean  Figures.”  An  advertisement  inserted  in 
Salisbury’s  Flying  Post  for  October  27th,  1696, 
is  illustmtive  of  the  times.  Announcing  the 
robbery  of  two  gentlemen  by  six  highwaymen 
at  Kentish  Town  on  the  14th  idem,  it  requests 
that  “at  any  rate  the  cane,  valuable  ns  having 
been  the  gift  of  a friend,”  may  be  sent  to 
Wells’s  Coffee-house  in  Scotland-yard.  The 
dwelling  here  in  turn  of  Inigo  Jones,  of  Sir 
John  Denham,  who,  Wood  tells  ua,  got  7,000Z. 
by  his  appointment,  and  of  Wren,  is  doe  to  the 
fact  that  the  Crown  Surveyor  had  an  official 
residence  in  Scotland-yard.  Pristine  associa- 
tions with  Scotland  were  curiously  revived  about 
a century  since.  Under  date,  Fife  House, 
February  4th,  1803,  Lord  Fife,  writes  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  “Fife  House,  Whitehall,  is  a 
Crown  lease.  I have  made  two  different 
embankments,  which,  with  the  buildings,  have 
cost  me  many  thousand  pounds.  The  first 
embankment  was  made  about  five  years  after 
my  entry  on  the  lease,  and  the  other  twelve 
years  after ; they  were  made  at  a great 
expense.  All  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in 
these  embankments,  as  also  the  stones,  were 

brought  from  my  estates  in  Scotland 

Some  of  the  elms  planted  in  the  first  embank- 
ment measure  5 ft.  -t  in.  girth  and  above  50  ft. 
in  height.”  Lord  Fife  was  a celebrated  arbori- 
culturist, and  had  received  the  Society’s  gold 
medal  for  his  plantations,  &c.,  in  North  Britain. 


The  last  vestiges  of  his  house,  garden,  and , 
embankments  by  Middle  Scotland-yard  have 
given  way  to  the  new  Whitehall  Court  and 
National  Liberal  Club.* 

Though  the  little  that  remained  of  the 
Scottish  palace  had  long  disappeared,  the  site 
maintained  its  connexion  with  the  Crown  in  the 
shape  of  the  palace  court,  which  was  esta- 
blished by  letters  patent  of  1604.  The  judges 
and  officers  of  the  Marahalsea  Court  of  the 
Queen’s  House  were  the  same  as  in  this. 
According  to  a “Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the 
Metropolis,”  by  a Magistrate  [P.  Colquhoun], 
London,  1796,  the  latter  was  a Court  of  Record, 
or  Court  of  the  Royal  Palace,  with  jurisdiction 
twelve  milds  around  Whitehall,  excluding  the 
City,  for  actions  of  debts,  damages,  trespasses, 
&c.,  and  subject  to  be  removed  to  a higher 
court  when  exceeding  5Z.  It  was  taken  to 
Scotland-yard  in  the  year  1801,  and  was  finally 
abolished  on  the  31st  of  December,  1849.  By 
the  courtesy  of  the  Receiver  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  the  writer  is  enabled  to  state 
that  the  head-quarters  of  that  police  were 
established  in  Scotland-yard  at  the  formation 
of  the  force  (under  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act)  in 
1829  5 but  that  no  remains  of  the  old  buildings 
have  been  found  beneath  any  of  the  offices  at 
present  used  for  police  purposes.! 


Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  held  on  Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel,  Horton-road,  Bradford.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Mr.  Councillor 
Empsall,  who  called  upon  the  Correspoading 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clapham,  to  read  the 
annual  report,  which  referred  to  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  society.  Daring  the  session 
seven  papers  bad  been  given  upon  a variety  of 
' archmological  subjects,  and  seven  interesting 
excursions  had  been  made.  In  the  coming 
session  papers  had  been  promised  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Pritchett,  on  “ The  Great  Mediaeval  House  of 
Neville  ” ; by  Mr.  T.  T.  Empsall,  on  “ Bradford 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century”;  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Cudworth,  on  “Old  Bradford  Lawyers — The 
Bentley  Family”;  by  Mr.  Wm.  Scruton,  on 
“ Early  Days  of  the  Drama  in  Bradford”  ; by 
Mr.  John  Lister,  M.A.,  on  “ Gleanings  from  Old 
Halifax  Life  ” ; by  Mr.  Wm.  Glossop,  on  “ The 
Electoral  History  of  Bradford  ” ; and  by  Mons. 
Federer,  on  “ Rev.  Dr.  Scoresby.”  Excursions 
were  proposed  to  the  two  Riddlesden  Halls, 
near  Keighley,  Temple  Newsom,  Selby  Abbey 
and  Wressle  Castle,  Heysham  Church,  Castle, 
and  Old  Hall ; Settle  for  Folly  Hall,  Giggles- 
wick  Chnrch,  and  the  Flowing  and  Ebbing 
Well ; and  on  Bank  Holiday  (August)  to 
Coxwold,  Newborough  Hall,  and  Bjland  Abbey. 
The  treasnrer,  Mr.  Wm.  Glossop,  gave  the 
financial  statement,  showing  a balance  in  hand 
of  27L  138.  lOd.,  besides  hundreds  of  copies  of 
the  “ Bradford  Antiquary,”  the  journal 
published  by  the  society.  The  officers  and 
council  were  elected. 


* the  Builder,  May  9th,  1885 ; December  6th,  1885 ; 
January  2nd,  1836  ; et  ante. 

t In  hia  “ Sketches  by  Boz,’*  Charles  Dickens  re- 
'’oanta,  more  euo,  the  changes  be  had  known  to  come 
oTcr  Scoiland-yard,  and  Cruitahank  drew  for  it  the  group 
of  local  coal-heayera  carousing. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ART  EXHIBITION 
AT  WAKEFIELD. 

THE  LOAN  COLLECTION. 

Among  the  interesting  productions  of  ancient 
and  Mediaeval  art  in  this  collection,  some  of 
those  from  the  cabinets  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riley  i 
were  the  moat  interesting  and  most  beautiful. 
The  Russian  silver  icon,  said  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Stnarts,  which  we  illus-  , 
trate  (fig.  1),  especially,  is  a fine  example 
of  early  Christian  art.  The  Latin  texts  upon 
the  nimbuses  do  not  appear  to  be  original,  : 
and  are  scratched  on  the  silver  compara- 
tively roughly.  In  the  same  case  with 
this,  and  also  lent  by  Mr.  Riley,  were  two  > 
beautiful  ivory  diptychs,  about  9 in.  and  4 in. 
high  respectively,  one,  certainly,  and  probably 
both,  of  French  seventeenth-century  work- 
manship. Each  panel  of  the  larger  of  these 
is  divided  into  two  heights,  containing  a 
crucifixion  in  the  middle,  with  a conventional 
St.  Jerome  and  the  lion  beneath,  and  at  the 
sidesfemalesaints,  and  half-figures  of  malesaints  ' 
beneath.  The  drapery  and  air  are  tinted,  and 
the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a mongrel  architec- 
tural framework  of  foliated  arches,  supported  Ii 
on  quasi  Corinthian  columns.  The  smaller  ' 
ivory  contains  in  a plain  framework  a repre- 
sentation of  the  death  of  a saint,  who  lies  upon  . 
a bed,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a monk, 
while  St.  Michael  descends  from  the  clouds,  . 
and  with  hia  sword  drives  away  the  devils  that  ’ 
are  whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  dying  man,  and  I 
playing  round  the  room.  In  the  side  panels  are  ; 
angels,  and  a pilgrim  with  his  cockle  and  staff. 

Close  to  these  were  shown  a small  enamelled  i 
copper  triptych,  not  much  more  than  IJ-  in.  . 
high,  with  representations  of  our  Lord  en-  •' 
throned,  and  saints  ; and  an  ivory  reliquary  • 
casket,  covered  with  architectural  ornament  of 
a Romanesque  type ; and  a series  of  heads,  , 
with  much  character  in  the  faces. 

In  the  adjoining  case  were  exhibited  a small  1 
collection  of  the  “Baptismal  Shells”  brought  : 
by  pilgrims  from  Palestine ; pieces  of  mother-  • 
o’ -pearl,  carved  with  more  or  less  skill  to  repre-  ■ 
sent  subjects  from  sacred  history  ; and  others  i 
saints  and  their  acts.  Also  some  powder-horns,  , 
a German  one  with  a hunting  scene ; and  one  • 
from  Assissi,  which  justified  its  appearance  in  i 
an  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  art  by  bearing  a 
rough  representation  of  the  temptation  of  Eve.  . 
A case  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  contained  1 
a miscellaneous  collection  of  antiquities,  among 
which  were  coii  s,  bronze  utensils,  a little  red 
Roman  pottery,  cones,  bronze  armlets  and  keys, 
fibulm,  statuettes,  a Grecian  terra-cotta  lamp, 
and  a marble  slab  engraved  in  Greek,  with  the 
words  “ Helpful  one,  farewell,” — “ Farewell  to 
thee  too,” — said  to  be  from  the  catacombs  of 
I Rome.  Among  these  objects,  a bronze  bib- 
cock and  spanner  arrested  attention,  in  form 
not  unlike  those  in  use  at  this  day,  bat  slighter, 
and  with  a vent  to  allow  the  air  to  enter. 

In  the  large  wall-case  in  this  room  were  ex- 
hibited the  heavy  silver-gilt  flagons  and  com- 
munion plate,  belonging  to  the  parish  church 
of  Wakefield,  the  great  weight  and  consequent 
value  of  which  are  duly  appreciated  by  the 
inhabitants  generally.  They  are  entirely  with- 
out ornament,  and  do  not  pretend  to  any  graco 
of  form. 
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On  a shelf  above  these  were  a few  interesting 
old  silver  chalices  and  patens;  we  illustrate 
three  of  the  chalices  which  appeared  excep- 
tionally good.  One  of  them,  a very  elegant 
cnp  on  a slender  stem,  bears  the  inscription, 
“A  maiden’s  gifts,  Margarite”  (fig.  3),  and 
appears  to  be  of  seventeenth-century  work- 
manship. Another  is  a remarkable,  nearly 


straight-sided  cnp  with  a cover  (fig.  4),  of 
rude  workmanship,  and  bearing  hall  marks 
showing  it  to  have  been  made  at  York. 
The  third  is  also  peculiar  in  shape,  being 
very  thick  and  stunted  (fig.  2)  ; all  are 
small  compared  with  most  modern  cups  of  the 
kind,  and  looked  quite  diminutive  beside  the 
gigantic  Wakefield  flagons.  Beside  these  were 
other  old  chalices  almost  as  interesting,  several 


fine  modern  ones,  and  a copy  in  electro  of  a 
very  ancient  specimen,  which  reminded  one  of 
the  Chinaman’s  dinner  service  in  which  all  the 
plates  were  cracked  because  his  copy  had  been 
so.  In  this  cup  the  dents  in  the  original  were 
made  to  re-appear.  Other  objects  in  the  case 
were  a few  patens  and  alms-dishes,  not  very 
remarkable,  and  a couple  of  pretty  little  Italian 


silver  lamps.  On  a lower  shelf  were  a small 
wooden  reliquary  cross,  inlaid  with  mother-o’- 
pearl,  engraved  with  a figure  to  form  a crucifix, 
the  drawing  very  stiff  and  conventional.  Also 
a small  bronze  enamelled  crucifix,  of  Russian 
workmanship,  and  a small  china  censor  with 
bronze  mountings,  also  Russian.  A bronze 
sanctus  bell  engraved  with  rural  scenes,  and 
with  a good  deal  of  raised  ornament,  and  a 


Roman  lecythos,  with  a handle  bearing  a female 
head,  were  the  other  objects  which  wo  chiefly 
noted  in  this  case. 

In  the  adjoining  room  there  was  a large  wall 
case  of  miscellaneous  antiquities,  among  which 
two  broken  wooden  figures  from  crucifixes  and 
a couple  of  alabaster  tablets  representing  the 
adoration  of  the  magi  and  the  presentation  iu 
the  temple,  seemed  to  have  the  most  connexion 
with  ecclesiastical  art.  In  the  table  case  in 
this  room  was  to  be  seen  a small  marble  head, 
said  to  be  from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
and  to  represent  that  goddess  herself,  and 
standing  on  the  table  were  some  heavy  old 
pewter  flagons  and  a paten,  once  used  as 
sacramental  plate. 

Though  the  exhibition  was  rich  in  embroidery, 
there  was  remarkably  little  that  was  old,  a 
French  Renaissance  white  chasuble  of  no  very 
great  artiatio  merit,  and  an  Italian  white 
frontal  of  very  late  workmanship,  which  had 
been  remounted  and  restored,  representing  the 
greater  imrtion  of  this  class  of  work,  if  wo 
except  the  chasuble  exhibited  by  the  East 
Grinstead  School  of  Embroidery,  which  we 
mentioned  last  week,  and  a small  piece  of 
the  applique  on  which  wo  illustrate  here 

(Sg-  5)- 

Besides  the  exhibits  we  have  particularly 
noticed  there  were  large  numbers  of  drawings, 
photographs,  and  engravings  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  church  fittings  and  furniture, 
and  some  architectural  designs  chiefly  for  the 
decoration  and  fitting  up  of  churches.  There 
were  also  some  painted  panels  for  a reredos  for 
St.  Mary  Magdalen’s,  Bradford,  which,  tbongh 
well  drawn,  seemed  rather  too  strong  in  colour, 
nnlesB  the  church  is  a very  dark  one.  On  the 
walls  also  were  a number  of  rubbings  of  brasses, 
some  of  them  apparently  of  great  interest,  and 
we  were  told  that  there  were  many  others 
for  which  space  could  not  be  found ; unfor- 
tunately the  rooms  were  so  dark  that  we 
could  not  properly  see  many  which  were  not 
very  closely  rubbed. 

The  books  and  missals  exhibited  were  chiefly 
interesting  for  other  than  their  artistic  merits, 
and  so  were  some  doors  of  wood  and  gilt  iron- 
work “ from  the  bookcase  of  Archbishop  Laud.” 
So  also,  we  must  suppose,  were  a fragment  of 
a Purbeck  marble  column  and  some  other  of 
the  nnmeioas  exhibits  which  we  have  not  space 
to  mention. 


THE  LION  IN  HERALDRY. 

The  lion  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
embodiment  of  courage  and  generosity,  the 
type  of  power  and  dominion,  and  from  the 
earliest  records  of  history  men  have  assumed 
to  themselves  leonine  virtues  by  adopting  the 
monarch  of  the  brnte  creation  as  their  standard. 
The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  will  occur  to 
many  of  our  readers  in  illustration  of  this,  and 
in  the  dawn  of  heraldry  no  other  animal  was 
thought  worthy  of  being  represented  on  the 
warrior’s  shield,  and  prior  to  the  thirteenth 
century  hardly  any  device  but  this  one  existed 
as  an  armorial  bearing. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  heralds  was  greatly 
exercised  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  so 
many  different  coats  of  this  nature,  and  hence 
we  have  the  lion  depicted  in  a variety  of 
attitudes,  as  rampant,  salient,  combattant, 
passant,  sejant,  oouchant,  dormant,  and  so 
forth,  and  even  as  coward,  representing  him  as 
miming  away  with  tail  between  his  legs,  and 
showing  every  sign  of  terror. 

But  in  time  all  these  different  postures  were 
exhausted,  and  then  people  began  to  adopt 
parts  of  lions  as  bearings,  such  as  paws,  legs 
(or  jambs),  heads,  and  even  tails;  and  then 
strange  combinations  were  sought  for,  and  the 
effects  were  half-fish  and  half-lion  monstrosities, 
and  sometimes  the  king  of  tbe  forest  appears 
with  two  tails,  three  bodies,  or  even  as  a demi- 
lion.  Proud  as  we  may  be  of  onr  own  “lions 
of  England”  in  the  Royal  coat  and  of  the  wide 
dominion  under  their  banner,  wo  must  not 
forget  that  each  one  reminds  us  of  a territory 
now  lost  to  us, — the  first,  Normandy;  the 
second,  Maine  ; and  tbe  third,  Aquitaine. 

Shields  of  arms  bavo  been  assumed  for  all 
our  monarchs  since  the  Conquest,  but  not  until 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  have  we  any  evidence  to 
show,  and  then  wo  get  the  best  of  all  evidence 
in  this  monarch’s  great  seal,  and  thus  for  seven 
centuries  have  England’s  quarterings  remained 
unaltered,  with  tbe  three  lions  passant  guar^aofc, 
as  thereon  represented. 


Fig.  5. 
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To  most  things  there  is  a comio  side,  and 
nothing  funnier  in  heraldry  was  ever  perpe- 
trated than  the  spectacle  of  a golden  lion  sitting 
on  n chair,  and  holding  a battle-axe  of  silver ; 
and  such  were  the  arms  attributed  to  Alexander 
the  Great  by  the  quaint  imagination  of  Gerard 
Leigh. 

When  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  of 
England,  a battle  royal  was  fought  between 
the  heralds  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  lions,  which 
ended  in  what  is  commonly  called  as  a draw 
by  the  Scotch  coat  maintaining  the  first 
place  in  the  shield  on  its  own  ground  and  the 
English  one  a like  position  when  the  border  was 
crossed  for  English  territory,  thus  reversing  the 
qnarterings  for  each  country.  Sir  William 
Segar  produced  a learned  treatise  on  spurious 
heraldry  on  this  occasion. 

Our  Welsh  neighbours  show  in  tbeir  national 
shield  fonr  lions  passant  guardant  counter- 
changed  (the  shield  itself  being  quarterly  gules 
and  or)  for  South  Wales,  and  for  North  Wales 
“ three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale  gules, 
their  tails  passed  between  their  hind  legs  and 
refioxed  over  their  backs”  on  a white  shield. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  Welsh  lions 
have  never  been  incorporated  in  our  Royal 
arms,  and  taken  their  proper  position  amongst 
their  English  and  Scotch  brethren. 

Planohe  is  of  opinion  that  William,  Earl  of 
Glsuoester,  was  the  earliest  bearer  of  the  lion 
as  an  armorial  device.  He  died  in  1182,  and 
his  seal  comes  down  to  us  with  a fine  repre- 
sentation of  the  imperial  beast. 

Wo  may  just  add  that  however  grotesque  and 
far-fetched  was  the  early  representation  of  the 
lion  in  heraldry,  its  chief  attribute  of  strength 
and  litheness  was  most  faithfully  presented, 
and  whether  it  was  shortened  or  lengthened  to 
tit  the  shield,  this  characteristic  was  ever  con- 
spicaous  and  unmistakab'e. 

John  Lion  was  a Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  in  high  favour  with 
King  Robert,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  he  was 
allowed  to  marry,  and  his  descendants  in  token 
of  this  royal  alliance  assumed  the  Scotch  shield, 
but  the  field  black  for  a difference, — a most 
historic  and  interesting  coat. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  Scottish  lion  was 
derived  from  the  arms  of  the  old  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Huntingdon,  from  whom 
some  of  the  Scotch  kings  were  descended,  and 
that  the  double  tressure  with  the  fleur-de-lis  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  records  a truce  formed 
with  Charlemagne,  and  means  that  France 
undertook  to  protect  Scotland  from  her 
enemies. 

The  winged  lion  of  Venice  forma  a moat 
picturesque  heraldic  bearing,  with  crown  on 
head,  surrounded  by  a nimbus  of  gold  and 
holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a sword  with  the 
sinister  one  placed  upon  an  open  book. 

Our  Welsh  neighbours  are  well  known  for 
their  love  of  ancient  arms  and  lineages,  and 
Matthew  Carter  records  that  a lion  “passant 
guardant  gules”  was  the  coat  armour  of 
Roderick  the  Great,  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
year  843!  “By  which  account,”  says  this 
quaint  chronicler,  “coat-armour  hath  gained  a 
great  antiquity.” 

The  lion  dismembered  has  the  tail,  head,  and 
paws  cut  off,  but  placed  so  near  to  their  natural 
positions  that  the  outline  of  the  animal  remains 
indicated.  The  Maitlands  bear  the  Scotch  shield 
with  this  difference,  probably  as  a grant  of 
services  rendered  to  the  Throne. 

When  more  than  three  lions  are  borne  upon  a 
shield  they  are  technically  known  as  lioncels, 
and  invariably  represented  rami>ant. 

William  Longspee  (or  long  sword),  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  died  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  bore  six  lioncels  on  a field  azure. 
Another  ancient  example  and  a very  fine  one  is 
the  shield  of  De  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford : — 
“Azure,  a bend  argent,  cotised  between  six 
lioncels  or.” 

The  lion  first  appears  as  a royal  crest  npon 
the  great  seal  of  Edward  III.,  but  standing 
on  a helmet  instead  of  a crown,  as  it  now 
appears. 

As  a royal  badge  the  white  lion  of  March 
was  a favourite  one  with  Edward  IV. 

Supporters  are  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Edward  III.,  to  whom  are  assigned  a lion 
and  falcon  for  that  purpose;  but  the  evidence 
is  weak,  and  wo  have  no  authority  worth 
naming  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  who 
assumed  two  antelopes  argent,  and  sometimes 
substituted  a lion  for  the  dexter  one;  the 
earliest  record  of  the  royal  beast  so  placed. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

The  opening  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Manchester  Association  of  Engineers  (Alderman 
Bailey),  delivered  on  the  Dth,  gives  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of  John 
Wilkinson,  who  called  himself,  and  not  without 
justice,  “the  father  of  the  iron  trade,”  and  who 
was  the  maker  (about  1750)  of  the  first  iron 
boat,  which  was  constructed  to  carry  peat 
along  a canal  cut  for  it.  The  following  extract 
from  Alderman  Bailey’s  historical  sketch  will 
be  of  interest  to  a good  many  of  our  readers  : — 

“ Will  that  swim  ? ” said  an  indignant  local 
blacksmith,  as  ho  threw  a horfc-shoe  with  some 
violence  into  his  water-trough,  on  being  told 
that  John  Wilkinson  was  engaged  in  making  an 
iron  boat.  The  first  boat  was  made  at  Wilson 
Hoose,  in  Cartmell  pariah. 

John  W^kiuaou  was  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  and  father,  their  chief  business  being 
in  the  manufacture  of  flat-irons  for  smoothing 
linen.  It  is  related  that  John’s  father  bought 
his  iron  in  the  molten  state,  by  the  ladleful ; 
it  was  then  carried  across  the  high  road  to  the 
small  foundry,  and  there  run  into  these  smooth- 
ing-irons. 

The  Wilkinsons  prospered,  business  increased, 
for  John  invented  the  box  iron  with  its  inside 
heating-piece.  They  erected  more  extensive 
works  in  the  neighbourhood,  engaged  themselves 
in  smelting  the  rich  hematite  ores,  or  what  was 
then  called  Furness  iron.  The  furnaces  were 
at  Nelson  House,  near  Lindal,  in  the  pariah  of 
Cartmell.  They  used  the  peat  and  turf  of  the 
district  for  fuel,  and  to  get  a proper  supply  of 
this  to  the  furnace  John  Wilkinson  designed  a 
short  canal,  which  was  cut  through  the  tur- 
bary, and  the  iron  boat  was  constructed,  which 
not  only  excited  the  emotions  of  the  astonished 
village  blacksmith,  but  also  created  great 
astonishment  along  the  whole  country  side. 

This  first  small  iron  boat  at  Cartmell  was 
succeeded  by  others  made  by  Wilkinson.  The 
pioneers  of  inland  navigation  were  at  work, 
pamphlets  were  written,  folios  were  printed  to 
show  how  the  wealth  of  the  country  might  be 
increased  by  a proper  system  of  inland  naviga- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Brindley, 
Telford,  and  other  enterprising  men  bad  created 
these  waterways,  the  Manchester  and  Worsley 
Canal  was  being  imitated,  the  Birmingham 
Canal  had  been  finished,  and  the  great  Stafford- 
shire Canal  ran  not  far  off  Wilkinson’s  furnaces. 

Wilkinson  bad  heavy  contracts  and  the  boat 
builders  were  very  busy  supplying  these  new 
canals  with  boats,  but  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  the 
Arts  of  War  created  a great  demand  for  John 
Wilkinson’s  manufacture.  He  obtained*  the 
contract  for  the  Paris  Water  Works,  which 
included  all  the  pipes,  tubes,  cylinders,  and  iron 
work  for  that  enormous  undertaking,  and  which 
was  considered  the  greatest  of  its  kind  of  that 
day.  His  friend,  James  Watt,  having  designed 
the  steam-engine,  and  Wilkinson  not  being  able 
to  get  boats  of  wood  to  convey  the  materials  for 
the  above  contract,  determined  to  design  boats 
of  iron  to  go  down  the  Severn  and  the  canals. 
He  was  also  busy  smuggling  cast-iron  guns  4 ft. 
long  into  Franco.  These  were  consigned  under 
the  name  of  water  piping,— -sometimes  merely  as 
metal  water-pipes, — to  be  re-cast  into  guns 
when  they  got  to  France.  They  were  taken 
from  Willey  by  means  of  a cast-iron  tramwayto 
the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

The  next  iron  barge  that  was  made  was  called 
the  Trial,  and,  according  to  the  record  of  the 
day,  Wilkinson  set  to  work  building  this  at 
Willey  with  John  Jones  as  chief  smith, — John 
O’Lincoln  he  was  called.  During  the  spring  of 
1787,  John  O' Lincoln’s  hammer  and  hands  were 
busily  engaged  fastening  plate  after  plate,  and 
many  jokes  were  cracked  by  the  passers-by  in 
terms  considered  very  expressive  by  that  class 
of  men  in  those  days,  and  sometimes  even  now 
indulged  in  by  men  who  have  a famine-stricken 
vocabulary. 

The  Trial  was  finished  in  1787,  and  a great 
crowd  came  down  to  witness  the  launch  of  the 
iron  barge.  As  a chronicler  of  the  time  says, 
“ The  woods  wore  their  summer  foliage,  the  sun 
sent  down  approving  smiles,  and  the  Apley 
rookery,  disturbed  by  the  iucursive  visitors, 
furnished  a hovering  cloud  of  sable  spectators, 
the  plodding  ploughman  left  his  task,  the 
artisan  his  shop,  the  pedlar  his  pack,  and 
swarms  of  sturdy  yeomen  from  vale  and  upland, 
dell  and  dingle,  came  i)Ouring  down  to  witness 
the  novelty  of  the  launch.  ‘ Will  she  swim  ? ’ 
‘ Will  she  work  and  prove  manageable  on  the 
water,  and  who  will  he  get  to  work  her  ? ’ were 
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questions  that  served  to  occupy  the  time.  Never 
did  son  of  Vulcan  look  more  proud  than 
John  O'Lincoln  : if  his  descent  direct  from  the 
patron  god  had  been  made  out  and  patented,  he 
could  not  have  felt  more  so.  A discharge  of 
thirty-two  pounders  told  that  all  was  ready, 
and  before  the  white  curling  smoke  had  well 
died  away,  the  newly  - christened  Trial 
descended  the  way-pieces  into  the  river  with  a 
splash.” 

The  following  is  Wilkinson’s  account  of  the 
event  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Stockdale  : — 

“Broseley,  July  17th,  1787- 

Yesterday  week  my  iron  boat  was  launched. 
It  answers  all  my  expectations,  and  has  con- 
vinced the  unbelievers,  who  were  999  in  1,000. 
It  will  be  a nine  days’  wonder,  and  then  be 
like  Columbus’s  egg.”* 

Wilkinson  went  on  building  other  barges.  In 
a letter  dated  Bradley  Iron  Works,  20th  October, 
1787,  he  says : — 

“ There  have  been  two  iron  vessels  launched 
in  ray  service  since  September  1st,  one  is  a 
canal  boat  for  this  navigation,  the  other  a 
barge  of  40  tons  for  the  River  Severn.  The 
last  was  floated  on  Monday,  and  is,  I expect  ' 
now  at  Stourport  with  a lading  of  bar-iron. 
My  clerk  at  Broseley  advises  me  that  she  swims 
remarkably  light,  and  exceeds  even  my  own 
expectations.” 

The  Universal  Magazine  for  that  year  says  : — 

“ November  8th,  an  iron  vessel  built  by  John 
Wilkinson  was  lately  launched  at  Willey  Wharf. 
She  is  perfectly  tight,  moves  very'easily  on  the 
water,  and  draws  about  8 in.  with  every  accom- 
paniment on  board.” 

The  Gentle^nan’s  Magazine  of  the  same  year  i 
bad  a similar  notice.  Others  caught  up  the 
idea,  and  iron  barges  have  been  common  *o  the 
Severn  ever  since.  In  1810  John  Onions  & i 
Son,  of  Broseley,  built  a lighter  at  Brierley, 
which  was  sent  in  parts  to  a Mr.  Bishop,  of 
London,  which  I believe  was  the  first  iron 
vessel  on  the  Thames. 

Wilkinson  made  many  experiments  in  coking 
coal  in  closed  ovens  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing oil,  and  also  for  producing  coke.  It  seems 
that  Lord  Dundonald  afterwards  carried  on 
this  process  at  Callicutts,  not  far  from  Wilkin- 
son's works,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  Wil- 
kinson or  .Lord  Dundonald  was  the  originator.  ■ 
Dundonald  as  a boy  studied  chemistry  under 
his  uncle  at  the  Tuckies,  near  the  Severn.  As 
Admiral  Dundonald  he  was  known  afterwards 
as  the  last  of  our  old  sea-dogs,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  from  these  studies  he  gleaned 
information  which  enabled  him  to  propound  to 
the  Government  of  the  day  a plan  for  the  . 
destruction  of  the  Russian  stronghold. 

Wilkinson’s  experiments  with  what  were 
called  “ stew-coal-ovens  ” enabled  him  to  drive 
off  the  gas  from  the  coal,  and  to  distil  there- 
from the  tar.  He  obtained  about  4 lb.  of  tar  i 
from  every  hundredweight  of  coal,  and  from 
this  product  oils  were  again  extracted,  and 
varnishes  of  some  value  for  the  purpose  of 
japanning.  Every  gallon  of  tar  that  he  made  was 
found  to  produce  half  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil, 
whilst  the  residuum  was  pronounced  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  asphaltum.  The  process  consisted 
in  conveying  the  liberated  gases  from  the  ovens 
by  means  of  flues  into  funnels  built  of  bricks 
supported  by  arches,  and  formed  into  gutters 
for  the  conveyance  of  water.  The  water  was 
required  to  condense  the  tar,  which,  falling  to 
the  bottom,  was  conveyed  by  pipes  into  a 
reservoir.  From  this  it  was  pumped  into  a 
large  boiler,  and  then  brought  by  heating  to  a 
proper  consistency,  according  to  requirements. 

It  is  said  that  he  sold  great  quantities  of  this 
product  for  the  use  of  the  British  Navy. 

He  had  almost  invented  illuminating  gas  i 
before  Murdoch,  who  was  busily  engaged  at  that 
time  in  his  small  experiments  in  Cornwall.  The 
gas  that  Wilkinson  made  servedall  the  purposes  : 
except  that  of  illumination,  for  by  reason  of 
his  not  making  provision  for  it  to  escape  in 
sufficient  quantity,  it  would  take  fire  and  ex- 
plode, and  blow  out  all  the  heavy  masonry  ^ 
round  about  and  destroy  the  apparatus. 

Wilkinson  also  made  many  experiments  in 
connexion  with  the  hot-blast  for  furnaces,  es- 
pecially with  a method  for  re-molting  old  slag. ' 
We  are  told  that  it  was  customary  at  that  time, 
— as  even  it  has  been  down  to  a recent  period, 

* The  maker's  matter  - of  • fact  way  of  recordioK  the 
success  which  so  astoDi^hed  the  moltirudc  is  very  charac- 
teristic; but  it  is  curious  that,  eren  in  those  days,  so 
many  people  should  have  been  sceptical  about  an  iron  i 
boat  floating,  when  many  of  them  must  bare  seen  for  thorn-  i 
selves  that  a metal  pot  or  saucepan  would  float  on  water.-" 
Ed. 
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—to  nse  pipes  made  of  leather  for  conveying 
the  hut-blast  into  the  tuyere,  but  their  use  had 
to  be  discontinued  because  of  being  scorched. 
Long  before  the  hot-blast  was  re-introduced  as 
a discovery,  pipes  of  metal,  sliding  one  into 
another,  telescope  fashion,  were  used.  He  in- 
vented the  double-acting  blowing  engine,  copied 
no  doubt  from  the  cylinders  which  he  made  and 
bored  for  the  firm  of  Boulton  & Watt. 

Coal  • getting  machines  were  designed  by 
Wilkinson;  those  he  gave  the  name  of  “iron 
men.”  It  is  said  they  ansn'ered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed,  viz.,  that  of 
cutting  the  coal  on  both  sides  from  top  to 
bottom  after  they  had  been  holod.  They  were 
used  at  Bradley  and  Broseley,  but  at  both 
places  the  colliers  refused  to  set  up  the  props 
and  to  gather  the  coal  after  the  “ iron  men  ” 
bad  worked  it,  arguing  that  if  Wilkinson’s 
“iron  men”  did  the  ono  they  must  do  the 
other. 

The  First  Iron  Bridge  if  not  actually  designed 
by  Wilkinson,  was  to  a very  great  extent  the 
production  of  bis  constructive  genius.  This 
■ bridge  was  east  at  Coalbrookdalo  and  erected  in 
the  year  1779.  It  has  a span  of  100  ft.  G in., 
and  weighs  370i  tons.  It  was  proposed  to  put 
a bridge  across  the  Severn  to  connect  tbo 
I iladeley  and  Broseley  banks  of  the  river,  and 
\ Wilkinson  at  once  proposed  that  cast-iron 
should  bo  employed  for  the  purpose.  Wilkin- 
son was  declared  to  bo  iron  mad.  He  was  a 
largo  shareholder  and  a wealthy  man  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  it  was  decided  at  last  to 
I carry  out  bis  suggestion.  Wilkiuson  received 
the  co-operation  of  Abraham  Darby  and  others. 
This  iron  bridge  was  the  first  of  its  kind. 
It  was  deemed  when  erected  as  a great 
triumph  of  enterprise,  skill,  and  unique  engi- 
neering. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  troubles  and 
difiiculties  of  James  Watt  in  bringing  out  his 
Isteam  engines  will  probably  recollect  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  firm  of  Boulton  & Watt 
1 ceased  when  John  Wilkinson  adapted  the 
machinery,  which  he  had  used  for  boring  cannon 
to  the  boring  of  engine  cylinders.  Ho  not  only 
designed  proper  boring  tackle  for  James  Watt, 

. but  the  first  engine  made  at  the  new  works, 
Soho,  was  one  ordered  by  John  Wilkinson  to 
blow  the  bellows  of  his  iron  works  at  Broseley. 
We  are  told  that  this  new  engine  created  a 
i great  sensation.  It  was  erected  about  the 
^beginning of  177G.  Wilkinson  found  that  Watt 
, had  given  him  what  he  wanted  to  blow  his 
furnaces,  and  that  ho  had  placed  at  his  disposal 
a power  capable  of  the  nicest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  stupendous  operations. 

This  engine  was  not  coupled  up  in  a direct 
manner  to  tbo  bellows  ; it  was^simply  used  for 
pumping  up  the  water  to  the  pool  dams  to 
propel  the  groat  water-wheels.  Most  of  the 
[first  engines  in  that  neighbourhood  were  used 
ignobly  to  assist  the  water-wheels,  the  water 
f supply  being  pumped  back  from  the  tail 
>|Taco. 

The  new  steam  engine,  in  the  same  way, 
played  second  fiddle  at  Coalbrookdalo,  Willey, 
Broseley  works,  and  at  those  of  Bentnall, 
belonging  to  Squire  Harris,  and  others  of  that 
^district. 

James  Watt  bad  a very  high  notion  of  Wilkin- 
son’s abilities.  In  looking  over  the  correspon- 
dence with  his  cashier  and  his  managers,  I have 
been  very  mneb  impressed  with  the  firm  grasp 
Wilkinson  seems  to  have  had  of  his  business, 
^ and  of  lus  careful  attention  to  the  most  minute 
details.  There  are  instructions  for  book- 
keeping,  instructions  for  the  mixture  of  metal, 

•'  and  in  one  letter  he  gives  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  proper  amount  of  malt,  bops,  and 
sugar  for  the  brewing  of  ale  for  his  workmen 
employed  in  bis  lead  and  iron  works. 

Wilkinson  joined  with  Watt,  Boulton,  and 
Wedgwood  as  large  shareholders  in  the  Cornish 
mines. 

James  Watt  sent  his  son  to  Mr.  Wilkinson’s 
ironworks  at  Bersham,  “ where  he  has  also  to 
study  practical  book-keeping,  geometry,  and 
algebra ; and  he  has  also,”  according  to  the 
letter  of  James  Watt,  “ to  work  three  hours  a 
day  in  the  carpenter’s  shop.  I intend  that  he 
should  stay  there  a year  ; I am  glad  I am  able 
to  send  him  to  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  ironworks,  as  it 
will  fit  him  for  some  employment  nob  sopre- 
prions  as  my  own.”  It  will  be  evident  from 
this,  that  although  Watt  was  busy  bookiug 
orders  for  his  steam  engine,  and  bad  been  at 
work,  and  remarkably  successful  with  them, 
for  over  ten  or  twelve  years,  yet  be  seems 
afraid  to  let  his  own  son  learn  the  business. 


He  is  evidently  doubtful  of  his  own  success  : 
and  this  was  in  the  year  1781. 

Boulton  in  speaking  of  Wilkinson  in  one  of 
his  letters,  says  ; — “ They  are  all  frozen  up,  and 
were  it  not  for  Wilkinson’s  steam  mill,  the  poor 
nailers  must  have  perished ; but  his  mill  goes  ou 
rolling  and  slitting  ten  tons  of  iron  a day,  which 
is  carried  away  as  fast  as  it  can  be  bundled  up, 
and  thus  tbo  employment  and  the  assistance  of 
these  poor  people  are  secured.” 

Wilkinson  was  wont  to  say,  more  is  done  by 
scheming  than  by  working,  and  when  a scheming 
fit  came  over  him  it  seems  ho  would  go  to  bed, 
and,  to  prevent  his  falling  asleep,  he  would 
hold  an  iron  ball  in  his  band  over  a copper 
basin,  so  that  if  be  caught  an  idea,  and  be  fell 
asleep  before  he  had  worked  it  out,  the  hall 
would  fall  into  the  basin  and  make  a noise  and 
awaken  him. 

Under  Pitt's  administration  of  1781,  the 
finances  of  the  country  wore  in  a bad  state,  and 
it  was  proposed  by  certain  legislators  to  make 
times  good  by  making  commodities  dear.  It  was 
abont  this  time  or  a little  before,  that  the  law 
was  passed  which  gave  a premium  for  every 
sack  of  corn  that  was  sent  out  of  the  country 
when  corn  was  below  a certain  price,  a clumsy 
method  of  increasing  tbo  value  of  the  quartern 
loaf  for  the  benefit  of  corn-growers.  This  new 
scheme  was  to  lay  a tax  on  coal,  iron,  and 
copper.  Wilkinson,  Watt,  and  Wedgwood  took 
alarm.  The  serious  gravity  of  this  measure  is 
probably  more  apparent  to  us,  as  engineers, 
than  it  would  bo  to  many  in  those  days. 
Wilkinson  went  with  a deputation  to  London, 
and  urged  Pitt  to  withdraw  the  Bill.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  cheaper  English  iron,  copper,  and 
coal  are,  the  less  likely  are  foreign  people  to 
engage  ia  the  trade;  “ keep  down  the  price  of 
iron  and  coal  and  tho  Frenchman  will  never 
engage  in  it.” 

He  took  an  active  part  in  resisting  the 
attempts  to  pass  a law  to  make  book  debts 
liable  for  interest,  and  showed  how  it  would 
check  enterprise  and  place  the  commercial 
classes  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords,  who 
always  would  be  paid  in  full;  and  in  talking 
about  bis  interviews  with  Pitt,  he  would  laugh- 
ingly say,  that  although  he  himself,  besides 
knowing  as  much  of  the  iron  trade  as  any  one, 
and  besides  that  being  cram  full  of  statistics, 
he  found  Pitt  knew  quite  as  much  about  the 
iron  trade  as  any  of  the  deputation. 

The  annals  of  Cartmel,  by  James  Stockdale, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  John  Wilkinson, 
who  made  an  engine  for  Mr.  Stockdale’s  grand- 
father from  the  designs  of  Watt.  Details  are 
given  of  this  engine  with  an  account  of  the 
method  of  payment  by  royalty,  in  a letter 
written  by  James  Watt,  to  raise  eight  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second,  20  ft.  high,  required 
from  1811b.  to  2001b.  of  good  coal  per  hour 
when  going  at  twelve  strokes  per  minute,  the 
premium  to  be  reckoned  at  181  lb.  of  coal  per 
hour,  equivalent  to  about  33  cwt.  per  day,  as  a 
common  engine  will  burn  three  times  as  much, 
— I suppose  by  common  engine  was  meant  the 
single-acting  Newcomen  type, — the  total  saving 
would  be  22  cwt.  per  day,  which  at  12s.  a ton 
comes  to  ISs.  24d.  per  day,  or,  for  14,400 
strokes,  that  being  at  the  rate  of  9a.  2d.  for 
each  10,000  strokes,  and  this  was  the  royalty 
charge  payable  half-yearly  by  the  index  counter 
fixed  on  the  beam  ; the  cost  of  the  engine  was 
about  IjOOOZ. 

When  this  engine  was  fixed  at  Carke,  tbo 
noise  it  made  was  so  great  that  it  could  be 
heard  at  Newton,  five  miles  away.  It  is  said 
of  ono  in  Cornwall,  which  created  such  a din  as 
to  be  intolerable  to  the  men  in  charge,  who,  on 
trying  to  make  it  work  quieter,  the  proprietor 
would  not  permit,  as  be  observed  the  noise  it 
created  was  in  proportion  to  the  power  it 
exerted. 

About  the  year  1765,  John  Wilkinson  built  a 
house  on  the  north  side  of  Castle  Head  Rock, 
which  ia  a mountain  of  limestone  on  the  river 
Winster,  in  Cartmell,  a most  interesting  account 
of  which  as  a stronghold  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Norwegians,  will 
be  found  in  the  “Annals  of  Cartmel,”  by  Mr. 
James  Stockdale.  The  mansion  built  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Edward  Mneklow,  to  whom  I beg  to  take  this 
public  opportunity  of  thankiiig  for  the  assist- 
ance ho  has  rendered  me  in  material  for  the 
preparation  of  this  story  of  the  old  iron  master. 
When  the  Wilkinsons  built  this  house  it 
was  covered  with  a novel  roof  made  of 
copper,  which  did  not  answer  well,  as  a 
lead  one  bad  to  replace  it.  The  bare 


rock  was  covered  in  almost  inaccessible 
places  with  rich  soil  which  bad  to  be  carried 
up  on  horseback,  and  tho  barren  waste  was 
converted  into  beautiful  grass,  shrubberies, 
ferneries,  aud  luxuriant  floral  life.  In  making 
these  alterations  mauy  old  coins,  rings,  and  flint 
instruments  of  antiquarian  interest  were  dis- 
covered, about  which  his  brother-in-law,  Dr. 
Priestley,  wrote  a very  interesting  description. 

The  men  who  met  at  Castle  Head  when  John 
Wilkinson  was  in  his  prime  were  those  whose 
names  will  be  for  ever  identified  with  intellectual 
achievements  of  that  period.  Members  of  the 
Lunar  Society  met  round  bis  board,  sometimes 
they  met  at  Dr.  Priestley’s  house  at  Soho,  and 
sometimes  at  Boulton’s,  and  then  at  James 
Watt’s.  It  was  called  the  Lunar  Society 
because  their  meetings  were  hold  when  the 
moon  was  at  full.  Wedgwood,  the  potter; 
Franklin,  famous  for  his  experiments  with 
lightning  and  electricity ; Murdock,  of  gas- 
lighting celebrity ; Dr.  Parr,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Sir  William  Herachell,  Baron  Reden,  and  other 
earnest  labourers  in  the  field  of  science  and  art, 
lovers  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  were  mem- 
bers of  this  brilliant  coterie. 

At  Carke,  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  inn  had 
over  the  door  a perfect  facsimile  of  the  first 
engine  made  by  John  Wilkinson  from  Watt’s 
design.  Steam  engines  in  those  days  were 
called  fire-engines,  and  that  was  the  name  of 
the  inn  ; it  was  there  until  a very  recent  period  ; 
indeed,  only  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  when  the  tenant,  having  to  make  altera- 
tions, caused  tho  sign-board  to  bo  removed.  As 
it  was  a fine-grained  mahogany  it  was  made 
into  a table,  now  in  the  possession  of  a family  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

John  Wilkinson’s  father  was  a labourer,  and 
John  bad  very  little  education.  By  the  power 
of  original  genius  and  hard  work  Wilkinson 
became  a very  wealthy  man,  and  was  justly 
entitled  to  the  position  he  always  assumed  as 
the  “ Father  of  the  Iron  trade.”. 

A grand  banquet  was  given  to  him  when  he 
finished  his  contract  of  tho  Paris  Waterworks, 
in  which  his  achievements  as  an  engineer  wore 
eloquently  described  by  the  delighted  French- 
men. He  said  that  if  the  Frenchmen  gave  over 
the  fiddling  and  dancing,  and  took  to  engineer- 
ing, Englishmen  would  have  to  look  to  their 
laurels. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  lived  at 
Castle  Head.  He  prepared  bis  coffin  and  the 
large  cast-iron  pyramidal  tomb,  which  I have 
mentioned,  and  gave  instructions  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  funeral.  Ho  died  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  on  July  14tb,  1808,  and  was 
buried  in  his  garden  at  Castle  Head ; but  the 
estates  having  been  sold,  the  body  was  after- 
wards removed  and  buried  in  a grave  in  con- 
secrated ground,  within  thevery  beautiful  snow- 
white  chapel  of  Lindal,  in  Cartmell. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  opening  conversazione  of  this  vigorous 
society,  which  has  done  such  good  work  in  tho 
past  in  educating  our  young  architects,  was 
held  this  year  in  the  rooms  in  Conduit-street, 
where  architecture  is  so  much  at  homo.  Of  late 
there  has  been  a tendency  on  the  part  of  tho 
Association  to  go  elsewhere  for  a change  when 
keeping  holiday,  and  for  several  years  the  con- 
versazione has  been  held  at  Prince’s  Hall  in 
Piccadilly.  But  since  the  great  crush  on  a 
certain  conversazione  night  the  numbers  attend- 
ing the  meeting  have  sensibly  diminished,  and, 
except  in  the  great  gallery  where  the  concert 
was  held,  the  rooms  last  week  were  not  incon- 
veniently crowded  at  any  time.  The  President’s 
opening  speech,  which  used  to  be  a chief 
feature  of  the  entertainment,  has  now  been 
abandoned,  for,  notwithstanding  the  interest 
which  these  often  clever  addresses  had  for  the 
members  themselves,  they  bad  come  to  be  con- 
sidered a bore  by  the  ladies,  and  an  almost 
intolerable  nuisance  by  the  unfortunate  presi- 
dents themselves. 

The  actual  entertainment  this  year  consisted 
chiefly  of  a capital  concert  held  in  what  is 
known  as  the  large  gallery,  which  was  filled 
with  seats  and  densely  packed  with  listeners 
from  quite  early  in  the  evening,  so  that  for  a 
long  time  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  in  to  see 
the  exhibits  on  the  walls.  In  the  concert, 
following  a selection  of  popular  airs  played  by 
the  band  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  the-ohief  per- 
formers were  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  Miss  Edith 
Touzeau,  Mr.  W.  H.  Brereton,  Mr.  Earol4 
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Neio  Chapel,  Marlborough  College. — Flan. 


for  the  occasion, — was  some  fnrniture  and 
motal-work  by  Mr.  Longden;  and  in  the 
Council-room  a magnificent  collection  of  Dr. 
Salviati’s  delicate  Venetian  glass,  some  metal- 
work by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & Peard,  and  some 
very  fine  tilos  and  pottery  by  Mr.  Wm.  de 
Morgan. 

Downstairs  in  the  l*i^6  gallery  were  mate- 
rials for  curtains  and  hangings  and  wall-papers 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Morris,  and  some  of  Messrs.  Jeffrey 
& Co.’s  papers  designed  by  Messrs.  Walter  Crane, 
Lewis  F.  Day,  Sydney  Vacher,  and  others  of  our 
beat  decorative  artists.  Also  an  exhibit  of 
metal-work  by  Messrs.  Verity,  and  a further 
collection  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & Peard.  On 
the  walls  of  the  smaller  gallery  were  some  of 
Messrs.  Woollams  & Co.’s  wall-papers,  a fine 
piece  of  plaster  frieze  by  Messrs.  J ackson, 
some  beautiful  wrought  ironwork  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Newman,  and  some  other  good  decorative 
materials. 

The  members,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  general 
good  humour  of  all,  spent  a very  pleasant  even- 
ing. though  it  was  somewhat  marred  by  the 
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[SALTSKOG,  NEAR  STOCKHOLM.  , 
This  illustration  shows  a country-house  fori 
Herr  C.  F.  Liljevalch,  of  Stockholm. 

■ -the  edge  of  a plateau  above  whichl 


Mr.  F.  R.  Kinkee. 


Savery,  and,  at  the  piano, 

Mrs.  Dyke  accompanied  the  songs.  ’ 

In  the  interval  between  the  parts  of  the  i 
concert  Jfr.  Cole  A,  Adams,  the  popular  presi-  1 
dent  of  two  years  ago,  gave  a series  of  dramatic 
sketches  which  were  exceedingly  amusing,  that 
which  called  forth  the  greatest  applause  being 
the  last,  a sketch  of  a French  play  as  it  probably 
appears  to  the  majority  of  an  English  audience, 
who  can  understand  but  solitary  words  and 
phrases  at  not  very  frequent  intervals. 

The  evening  was  an  exciting  one  for  the 
numerous  competitors  for  the  prizes  given  by 
and  through  the  Association,  for  the  names  of 
the  ])rize  winners  were  made  public  for  the 
first  time  by  a list  posted  at  the  entrance,  of 
which  the  following  is  a copy  : — 

The  A. A.  Travelling  Studentship  {20L  to  travel  for  tive 
weelkS  and  medal). — l&t,  B.  W.  Paul;  2nd,  61.,  J.  a. 

^AidtcinekU  Travelling  StudenUhip.^'Soi  a’fafded. 

The  A A.  Medal  and  Ten  Ouineas.-yf.  A.  Webb. 
Tlononrable  Mentione  : H.  P.  B.  Downing,  W.  H.  Raflles, 
W.  F.  Kelsev,  H.  H.  Gordon. 

Essay  Friie  (Ten  Guioea-*)  .-S.  E.  Mallet.  The  judges 
suggest  that  an  extra  medal  should  be  |>ren  to  1.  Jj. 
Worthington.  Honourable  mentions  ; A.  B.  Mitchell,  i. 

E.  Key,  H.  Wilson.  . 

The  Architeelural  Union  Company  $ Trize  (6i.)— H.  J. 

White;  2nd,  2M03.,  J.  M.  Brooks.  , , „ 

Elementary  Class  of  JDesian.  Section  I.- 1st.  2?.  ii.,  M. 
S.  Wood;  2nd,  IJ.  Is.,  H.  G.  Lidstone.  Honourable 
mention,  L.  Jacob.  . « > 

Elementary  Clau  of  Design.  Section  JJ.— 18^  21.  _8.,  A. 
B.  Yeates;  2nd,  U.  Is.,  H.  8.  Wood.  Honourable 
mention,  B.  M.  Southall.  n nr 

Elementary  Class  of  Construction.~\st,  3t.  Ss.,  a.  M. 
SouthaU  : 2nd,  2J.  2s,,  P.  C.  Aguttar. 

Claes  of  Design.— lA,  Zl.  3e.,  R.  A.  Rix;  2nd,  21.  28.,  E. 

F.  L.  Seaman.  , ,,  l . 

Class  of  C<3?oKr  Decoration  (3Z.  33.  and  Mr.  > acber  s 

Prize). — II.  Wilson.  „ , 

atM*o/Con*<ruefton.-lst,  3h3s.,  C.  C.  WmmiU  ; 2nd, 

21.  28.,  R.  A.  Rix.  , , „ , 

Advanced  Class  of  Conttrueiion  (3h  3s.).— J.  Hudson. 
Clast  for  the  Study  of  Quantities  and  SpeeificatiOTU.— 
Ist,  3/.  3s.,  E.  J.  Cooper;  2nd,  21.  2b.,  J.  Hudson  and  B. 
Potter  ceq.  ^ ^ 

Sketch-Book  Prices,— title  page,  6(.  6s.,  G.  G.  Wood- 
ward. Two  transfers,  il.  -is.,  8.  Vacher.  Three  plates, 


The  site, 

the  hill  rises  again, — commands  extensive  views! 
to  the  south  (the  elevation  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration). The  principal  rooms  are  of  course 
placed  with  this  aspect. 

The  house  is  built  entirely  of  timber,  on  a' 
basement  of  granite,  after  the  manner  of  the! 
country,  except,  of  course,  the  chimneys,  whiohj 
are  of  brick,  stoves  being  used  throughout! 
instead  of  open  fireplaces;  there  is  a largjj 
brick  oven  attached  to  the  kitchen.  ^ i 

The  exterior  face  is  covered  with  inot 
weather  boarding,  'coloured  bright  red ; tht 
barge  - boards,  architrave,  strings,  &c.,  an. 
stained  a grey  black,  the  casements  beinj  | 
white.  The  roof  is  covered  with  grey  groeiil 
slates.  . 

The  hall  and  dining-room,  shown  in  thi) 
small  sketch,  are  divided  by  a movable  dwarj 
screen,  and  can  be  converted  into  a salooij 
26  ft.  by  38  ft.,  the  landing  of  _ the  staircase 
across  the  northern  end  projecting  to  form  i 
minstrel’s  gallery ; the  woodwork  here  i 
painted  and  flatted  with  a frieze  of  Japanes- 
paper. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  local  work 


lltustrations. 

NEW  CHAPEL,  MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE. 

fflE  give  this  week  an  interior  view  and  a 
0 plan  of  the  new  chapel  at  Marlborough 
^ College,  designed  by  Messrs.  Bodley  & 
, , ...T  learly 


HOUSE  AT  OTFORD,  NEAR  SEVENOAKSi 
The  illustrations  show  the  ground-plan 
the  south  or  garden  front,  and  the  west  o 
entrance  front  of  this  building,  which  is  beinj 
erected  on  a fine  site  near  Obford,  and  over 
looking  an  extensive  tract  of  country.  Tb 
nature  of  the  site,— a very  sloping  one_,- 
rendered  it  necessary  to  extend  the  buildinj 
lengthways  without  giving  it  extreme  deptt 
and  the  plan  has  been  arranged  to  suit  thi 


Garner,  which  has  replaced  that  built  ni 
forty  years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Blore. 
will  be  seen,  the  plan  is  what  may  now  be  c 
the  accepted  college  chapel  plan, — a one-a 
chapel,  with  an  ante-chapel,  narbhex  shape  on 
plan,  stretching  across  the  west  end.  The 
general  character  of  the  work  is,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  view  (reproduced  from  a pencil 
drawing  lent  by  the  architects),  pure  Gothic 
reproduction,  a form  of  modern  architecture 
(or  ancient  architecture)  in  which  the  archi- 
tects of  this  chapel  perhaps  have  hardly 
their  equal  among  their  contemporaries 
at  the  present  moment.  The  windows  are 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  and  Messrs. 
Morris  & Co.  The  stone-carving  has  been  done 


arranj 

condition. 

The  materials  being  used  are  red  bricks  wit 
terra-cotta  dressings,  and  a certain  amount  c 


half-timbered  work  in  the  upper  parts  of  thI 
building.  The  roofs  are  tiled,  and  the  genera 
treatment  is  rich  without  extreme  elabora 
tion.  _ j 

The  general  contractor  is  Mr.  A.  Bush,  c 
Gowor-street,  who  is  also  building  the  stabling 
The  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  James  Redden.  ThJ 
architects  are  Messrs.  Roger  Smith  and  Gal^, 
The  house,  stables,  and  out-buildings  are  to  h 
lighted  with  electric  light  by  the  Edison  an 
Swan  Company. 

Otford  is  a place  of  some  note,  having  been  fc 
many  years, — at  least  as  far  back  as  the  fom 
teenth  century, — a residence  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Their  palace  here  was  rebuilt  z 
great  expense  by  Archbishop  Warham,  and  w&; 
ceded  by  Cranmer  to  Henry  VIII.  The  raanq 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  till  til 
death  of  Charles  I.  A few  fragments  of  tl] 
building  serve  to  mark  the  site,  which  is  a mLi 
away  from  that  of  the  new  building  and  dowi 
in  the  valley,  while  the  new  site  is  on  the  breeiii 
slopes  of  the  chalk  hills. 
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Keiv  Town  Hall,  Motherwell.-^iHr.  J.  B.  WilBon,  Architect. 


PARK  LODGE  AND  ENTRANCE  GATES. 

The  above  was  designed  for  Mr.  J.  P. 
Sheppard,  of  Kingeton-on-Tbaraes,  to  cost  600Z. 
The  ground-story  is  of  Lawrence’s  hard  pressed 
red  bricks,  with  all  angles  rubbed  and  gauged, 
the  piers  to  the  gates  being  of  red  rubbers  set 
in  putty,  with  red  concrete  caps.  The  upper 
story  is  half-timbered  in  oak,  filled  in  with 
half-brick,  with  stucco  exterior,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  Collier’s  sanded  faced  tiles. 

The  drawing  from  which  this  plate  is  taken 
was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
of  this  year,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  of  Brentford, 
i"’  the  architect. 


“HOUSE  IN  HAMPSHIRE.” 

This  is  a small  country  house,  which  has  been 
erected  near  to  Basingstoke.  The  lower  portion 
is  built  of  1-i-in.  hollow  brickwork,  the  4i^-in. 
thickness  being  on  the  outside  in  stretcher 
bond  ; the  upper  portion  is  in  9-inch  brickwork, 
built  solid  and  covered  with  rough  cast. 

The  plan  of  the  ground-floor  is  appended.  On 
the  first  floor  there  are  four  bedrooms,  dressing- 
room,  bath-room,  linen-room,  housemaid’s  closet, 
aud  W.C.,  and  in  the  roof  there  are  two  attics 
aud  a box-room.  There  are  also  cellars  under  the 
drawing-room  and  dining-room.  The  work  has 
been  carried  ont  by  Mr.  J.  J.  B.  Cooper,  builder, 
of  Odiham,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wyatt 
& Spiers,  of  Loudon. 


NEW  TOWN  HALL,  MOTHERWELL. 

Operations  have  just  been  commenced  for 
the  erection  of  a new  Town  Hall  and  Municipal 
Offices  at  Motherwell,  N.B.,  a view  of  which  is 
given  above.  The  building  is  situated  on  a 
prominent  site  in  Clyde-street,  triangular  in 
form,  and  will  be  open  on  three  sides.  The 
Municipal  Offices  occupy  the  first  floor  of  the 
front  building,  having  entrance  in  the  base  of 
the  tower,  and  comprise  a council-room,  30  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  with  retiring-rooms,  &o.,  and  offices 
for  Borough  Engineer  and  Town  Clerk.  On  the 
ground-floor  are  two  offices  intended  for  letting. 
The  halls  are  placed  behind  the  front  block,  the 
main  entrance  being  in  the  centre  of  the  front, 
but  with  egress  doors  to  each  of  the  side 
streets.  The  Town  Hall  is  arranged  with  side 
and  end  galleries,  and  will  be  seated  for  1,200 
persons,  and  the  lesser  hall  in  connexion,  which 
would  serve  as  supper-room  for  assemblies, 
will  seat  over  300  persons.  As  the  lesser  hall 
is  also  to  be  used  as  a court-room,  witnesses’ 
and  retiring  rooms  have  been  provided  in  con- 
nexion, as  well  as  ample  cloak-rooms,  lavatories, 
&o.,  for  both  halls,  and  the  corridor  space  is 
nnusually  largo.  The  arrangement  is  such 
that  either  of  the  halls  cau  be  used  apart,  with 
separate  entrances,  &o.,  or  the  whole  occupied 
en  suite  when  desired.  Accommodation  for 
Burgh  fire  engine,  caretaker’s  house,  &o.,  has 
also  been  provided. 

The  whole  external  walling  will  be  of  white 
freestone,  from  the  Bollside  quarries,  and  the 
roofs  are  proposed  to  be  covered  with  green 


Aberfoyle  slates.  The  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  buildings  is  5,5001.  The  contractors  are 
almost  entirely  local,  and  the  architect  is  Mr. 
J.  B.  Wilson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Glasgow,  the  design 
being  selected  in  competition. 


THE  SUPERINTENDING  ARCHITECT: 

METROPOLITAN  BO.AED  OF  WORKS. 

There  seems  to  bo  some  difficulty  as  to  the 
reappointment  of  Mr.  Vulliamy.  We  quote  the 
following  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
last  Board  meeting  from  the  Metropolitan  of 
Saturday  last : — 

“ The  Chairman  (Sir  J.  Hogg)  said  that  he 
understood  several  members  of  the  Board  in- 
tended putting  questions  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  reappointment  of  Mr.  Vulliamy.  He 
(the  Chairman)  had  given  the  matter  the  most 
careful  and  anxious  consideration  in  his  power, 
and  had  likewise  consulted  more  than  once  the 
Board’s  Solicitor  on  the  subject.  The  matter 
was  a difficult  one,  and  if  the  Board  would 
allow  him  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a course 
which  he  thought  would  be  the  best  to  take  in 
the  circumstances  it  would  bo  to  allow  the 
Depnty-Chaii-man  to  simply,  pro  forma,  move 
the  recommendation  on  the  paper  of  business, 
and  send  the  matter  back  to  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  for  reconsideration . 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Shepherd  observed  that  he  quite  assented 
to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  G.  Edwards  (Deputy-Chairman)  hoped 
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Hr.  Jones  would  not  oppose  tlie  suggestion  of 
the  Chairman.  He  (Mr.  Edwards)  therefore, 
pro  forvia,  moved  the  recommendation  of  the 
Works  Committee  that  Mr.  George  Vulliamy 
be  appointed,  in  a temporary  capacity,  aa  Super- 
intending Architect  of  tbo  Board,  for  one  year, 
from  December  25tb,  1886. 

Mr.  Selway  moved  that  it  be  referred  back  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  J.  Jones  here  rose. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  Mr.  Jones  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  Bpenkinj;  to  the  question  on 
Monday,  at  the  Works  Committee  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  Jones  observed  that  the  Board-room 
was  not  a secret  chamber.  They  were  in  the 
presence  of  four  millions  of  persons  who  were 
interested  in  the  question.  The  whole  archi- 
tectural profession  of  the  kingdom  was  inte- 
rested in  it.  They  bad  their  rights,  and  he  was 
there  to  object  particularly  to  the  application. 
There  was  no  use  in  sending  the  thing  back  to 
the  committee, — into  secrecy  and — shoold  he 
say,  corruption  ? (Loud  cries  of  ‘ Order ! ') 
Ko,  he  would  not  say  so.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Richardson^  asked  whether  the  hon. 
member  could  imply  corruption, 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  was  on  the  hon.  member’s  (Mr.  Jones’s) 
mind.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  asked  him  to 
be  kind  enough  to  allow  the  matter  to  go  back 
to  the  committee,  and  now  made  a second 
appeal. 

Mr.  Jones,  continuing,  observed  that  be  did 
not  wish  to  impute  anything  in  the  way  of 
corruption  to  anybody.  He,  however,  objected 
to  the  application.  It  had  come  to  him  as  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  pressure  was  put  upon 
the  Architect  to  pet  him  to  offer  his  resignation. 
When  the  resignat.on  came  before  the  Board  he 
(Mr.  Jones)  believed  it  was  a tribute  of  honour 
on  his  (the  Architect’s)  part,  that,  feeling  him- 
self to  be  insnfficient,  he  resigned ; but  he 
(Mr.  Jonss)  had  learned  since  that  a pressure 
was  put  upon  the  Architect  to  do  what  he  would 
not  have  spontaneously  done.  (‘  No,  no.’) 

Mr.  Harben  rose  to  order. 

The  Chairman  again  asked  Mr.  Jones  to 
allow  the  matter  to  go  back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Jones  still  insisted  npon  speaking,  and 
said  the  proposition  shonld  be  extinguished  at 
once.  The  hon.  member  continued  at  some 
length,  although  repeatedly  called  to  order. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  on  the  question  to  refer  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, when  thirty-six  members  voted  for  the 
adoption  of  that  course,  and  Mr.  Jones  against. 
The  matter  was  then  referred  back  to  the 
committee.” 

To  this  we  may  add  that  we  understand  that 
the  Committee  have  resolved  not  to  take  any 
further  steps  with  regard  to  the  re-appointment 
of  Mr.  Vulliamy,  but  have  decided  to  invite  the 
candidates  who  have  applied  for  the  post  of 
Architect  to  attend  before  them  on  the  22nd 
instant,  with  a view  to  selecting  the  names  of 
six  of  their  number  to  submit  to  the  Board. 


modem  hotel  on  the  surplus  ground.  Any 
decision  on  this  scheme  has  not  yet  been 
arrived  at,  and  it  is  doubtful,  whether  it  will  be 
sanctioned,  as  the  site  in  question  will  roost  pro- 
bably be  wanted  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  are  so  urgently  required. 

A meeting  of  influential  persons  has  just  taken 
place  in  Stockholm,  with  the  object  of  founding 
an  institute  for  promoting  Swedish  industries 
of  all  kinds,  chiefly  by  means  of  a permanent 
exhibition  of  manufactures.  A similar  step  has 
also  been  taken  in  Christiania. 

It  is  reported  from  the  province  of  Tjpsala 
that  during  the  last  few  years  churches  and 
buildings  have  been  found  to  have  sunk  con- 
siderably, where  no  sinking  has  been  observed 
previously  for  decades.  This  phenomenon  has 
peen  attributed  by  geologists  to  the  severe 
droughts  which  prevailed  in  1880  and  1881,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  water  in  the  earth 
was  dried  up  to  a very  great  depth. 

An  official  of  the  Stockholm  Railway,  Mr. 
G.  Forsberg,  has,  after  many  years’  experiment- 
ing, succeeded  in  inventing  an  apparatus  for 
drying  damp  rooms,  which  has  been  found  very 
effective  and  easy  of  management.  In  the 
course  of  thirty-two  hours  it  dried  completely 
the  walls  of  a room  which  were  thoroughly 
damp,  at  a cost  of  only  Id.  per  hour.  The 
drying  is  effected  by  means  of  hot  air,  but  the 
invention  is  naturally  a secret,  and  has  been 
patented. 

A parquetry  works,  the  first  of  its  kind,  has 
been  started  in  Malmo,  which  seems  to  promise 
well.  Hitherto  all  such  goods  have  been  im- 
ported into  Sweden  from  Denmark  and  Ger- 
but  the  present  manufacturer  asserts 


OBITUARY. 

3fr.  J.  Tom  Burgess,  F.S.A.—Vfe  record  with 
regret  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Tom  Burges’,  F.S. A,, 
which  occurred  at  Leamington  on  the  4th  inst., 
after  a long  and  painful  illness.  Mr.  Burgess 
was  born  at  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1828, 
and  became  reporter  on  the  Leices>cr  Jotirnal, 
when  he  was  sixteen.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
Loudon  to  study  art.  From  there  he  went  to 
Bonmabon,  in  Ireland,  to  help  to  establish  some 
printing  schools.  Afterwards  be  was  for  six 
years  editor  of  the  Clare  Journal,  seyen  years 
editor  of  the  Bury  Guardtan,  thirteen  years 
editor  of  the  Leamington  Courier,  and  four  years 
editorof  Berrou’’s  Worcester  Joumial.  His  great 
love  was  antiquarian  lore.  He  was  author  of 

English  Wild  Flowers,”  which  has  passed 
through  seven  editions  ; “ Tho  Last  Battle  of 
the  Roses,”  ” Historic  Warwickshire,”  “Forti- 
fications of  Warwick,”  of  a paper  on  “ The 
Earthworks  of  Kenilworth,”  and  of  a “ Hand- 
book to  Worcester  Cathedral.”  He  was  an 
occasional  contributor  to  many  other  journals, 
periodicals,  and  magazines  (to  our  own  columns 
included),  and  was  a most  genial  and  helpful 
companion  on  an  archmological  excursion. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Godwin,  F.8. A— The  Times  of  tho 
14th  inst.  announces  the  death,  on  the  bth  inst., 
at  Great  College-street,  Westminster,  of  Mr.  E. 
W.  Godwin,  F.8.A. 


that"  he  will  be  able  to  compete  in  both  these 
markets,  as  well  aa  supplying  the  building 
trade  of  Sweden,  on  account  of  the  greater 
cheapness  of  the  raw  materials  in  the  latter 
cou  ntry. 

The  groat  danger  of  fire  arising  from  the  use 
of  shavings  for  making  roofs  on  sheds  and 
oothouses,  so  commonly  in  nse  in  Sweden,  and 
the  great  fires  which  have  arisen  and  been 
spread  by  this  material  being  carried  from  one 
bnilding  to  another,  has  decided  tho  various 
insurance  companies  in  Stockholm  to  issue 
special  regulations  as  to  the  proximity,  4c.,  of 
buildings  thus  protected  to  others. 


NOTES  FROM  SWEDEN. 

A SYNDICATE  has  been  formed  in  Stockholm 
for  the  bnilding  of  an  aquarium  and  winter 
garden,  the  drawings  for  the  same,  which  have 
been  accepted,  being  those  of  Herr  F.  F, 
Lundin.  The  design  provides  for  three  five' 
storied  buildings,  with  a common  frontage,  ' 
Renaissance,  the  central  part  of  which 
destined  for  the  aquarium  and  winter  garden, 
and  the  two  wings  for  future  enlargements, 
which,  in  the  meanwhile,  are  to  be  let  a? 
shops  and  flats.  Several  other  new  buildings 
also  in  contemplation  in  the  Swedish 


capital,  one  being  a circus,  to  be  built  by  the 
German  circus  proprietor,  Herr  Schumann,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  little  manege  at  the  celebrated 
pleasure  resort,  Djorgftrden.  It  is  also  stated 
in  bnilding  circles  that  the  same  London 
syndicate  which  has  recently  purchased  several 
first-class  hotels  in  some  Continental  cities  has 
sent  a delegate  to  Scandinavia  in  order  to 
negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  a first-class  hotel 
in  Copenhagen,  MalmO,  Gothenburg,  Stock- 
holm, and  Christiania.  The  negotiations  having 
failed  as  regards  the  Grand  H6tel  in  Stock- 
holm, this  delegate,  a Swedish  engineer,  has 
proposed  to  the  Government  to  erect  a fine 
modem  theatre  in  place  of  the  old  one  now 
disfiguring  tho  square  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
on  the  condition  that  the  English  syndicate 
ebould  be  permitted  to  build  a first-class 


Sast  Coast  Watering  Places  and  Hail- 
way  Extensions.  — The  rapid  progress  of 
building  which  is  at  present  going  forward  at 
the  several  watering-places  on  the  East  Coast 
which  are  now  rising  up  iu  quick  succession, 
has  led  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
providing  increased  moans  of  access  and  com- 
munication by  the  construction  of  new  branch 
lines  and  the  widening  of  existing  routes. 
Some  of  these  are  already  in  course  of  con- 
struction, whilst  others  are  about  to  be  com- 
menced. On  tho  estate  at  Soiithwold,  facing 
the  sea,  which  was  sold  last  year  in  several 
lots,  building  is  now  actively  progressing,  but 
the  want  of  adequate  railway  communication 
is  a great  drawback  to  the  development  of  the 
place,  the  only  means  of  arrival  at  it  being  by 
a light  narrow  gauge  line  commencing  at  the 
company’s  main  line  at  Halesworth,  where 
passengers  have  to  change  carriages  and  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey  in  vehicles  resembling 
tram-cars.  Lowestoft  is  likewise  at  present 
only  reached  by  a branch  line  running  eastward 
from  the  main  line  at  Becoles,  the  route  being 
angular  and  circuitous.  In  order  to  render  the 
communication  between  tho  two  towns  more 
direct  a new  extension  line  is  about  to  be  con- 
structed, commencing  on  the  main  lino  between 
Saxmundham  and  Darsham,  running  in  a south- 
easterly direction  to  Sonthwold  and  Lowes- 
toft, both  places  forming,  when  the  line  is  com- 
pleted, integral  parts  of  the  company’s  London, 
Colchester,  and  Ipswich  section.  Clacton  is 
also  expanding  at  a remarkably  rapid  rate, 
some  hundreds  of  houses  having  been  erected 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  we  learn 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  railway  com- 
pany to  doable  the  single  line  between 
Colchester  and  that  town,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent single  line  between  Saxmundham  and 
Aldebnrgh.  It  may  be  added  that  the  com- 
pany’s extension  to  Southend,  which  com- 
mences between  tbo  Brentwood  and  Ingatestone 
stations,  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  opening 
at  -the  commencement  of  the  new  year.  The 
station  buildings  at  the  junction,  which  con- 
sist of  two  spacious  structnros  on  each  side  of 
the  line,  have  already  been  completed. 


THE  FLOOR  OF  ST.  MARK’S,  VENICE. 

Sir, — As  the  persistent  fiction  ascribing  to 
symbolism  tho  surface-undulations  in  the  floor  of 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  baa  lately  reappeared,  with 
variations  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  in  may  be  alike  instructive 
and  conclusive  to  note  the  genesis  of  the  legend, 
and  on  such  ground  to  teat  its  validity.  In  the 
year  1854  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  made  his 
first  journey  to  Venice.  In  tbo  year  following 
he  published  his  “ Brick  and  Marble  Archi- 
tecture in  Italy,”  in  which  were  recorded  the 
impressions  he  received  in  the  visit. 

In  this  account  his  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  Ruskin  was  followed  and  out-Ruskined. 
The  author  of  “ The  Stones  ” and  “ The  Seven 
Lamps”  had  seen  nothing  in  the  unevenness 
of  the  pavement  to  call  forth  special  remark. 
This  feature,  however,  before  which  Raskin 
had  kept  bis  head  cool,  provoked  Street  to  help- 
less rhapsody,  which  found  vent  as  follows  : — 

“Of  all  the  features  of  this  very  noble  interior,  that 
whii'h,  next  to  the  gorgeous  colour  of  the  mosaics  on  the 
walls  most  attracted  roe  was  the  wild  beauty  of  the  pare- 
ment,  for  I know  no  other  word  that  quite  describes  the 
effect  it  produces.  It  is  throughout  the  whole^ church 
arraoged  --  ‘ “■ 


beautiful  geometrical  patterns  just  like  those 
of  th^noble  Italian  pavement  in  the  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  these,  instead  of  being  level  and  even,  swell  up 
and  down  as  though  they  were  petrified  waves  of  the  sea, 
which  those  who  embark  in  the  ship  of  the  church  may 


kneel  with  safety,  their  undulating  surface  ser-ving  only  to 
sm  of  the  stormy  seas  of  life,  and  of  the  sea 


remind  them  u. 

wasbing  the  walls  of  the  streets  and  the  houses  throughout 
the  city." 

There  was  at  the  time  a good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment at  this  apparent  satire  on  the  emotional 
interpretation  of  syrabolism,  then  epidemic; 
but  the  tone  of  the  whole  book  showed  that  the 
effusion  was  seriously  meant. 

A second  edition  of  the  work,  published  some 
twenty  years  after,  removed  all  doubt  on  the 
point,  for  in  this  we  find  its  author  deliberately 
endorsing  hie  youthful  imaginings,  saying,  “the 
corresponding  example  of  Sta.  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople, where  we  have  it  on  record  that 
there  was  just  auch  a floor,  is  conclusive  as  to 
to  the  intention  of  its  imitators  here.”  Still 
later,  1880,  when  writing  in  support  of  his  idea 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  he  said  : — 

“ I remember  how  we  are  told  that  when  the  pavement 
of  Sta.  Sophia  was  laid  it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a 
central  sea  from  whiiR  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  flowed 
forth  on  all  sides  ; and  I ask  myself  why  if  this  symbolism 
might  be  avowed  in  the  mother  church  at  Constantinople 
it  might  not  be  stiJl  indulged  in  in  the  daughter  church  at 
Venice”? 


The  question,  therefore,  thus  put,  in  reference 
to  St.  Mark’s,  stands  or  falls  by  reference  to 
Sta.  Sophia. 

We  have  seen  the  statements,  "we  have  it  on 
record,"  and  “I  remember  how  we  are  told," 
and  may  note  the  absence  of  a word  of 
corroborative  reference  as  to  where  is  the 
record  or  by  whom  it  is  told.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  in  evidence  that  Street  ever  was  at  Con- 
stantinople, there  to  form  his  own  opinion 
on  the  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
circumstantial  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
fiction  which  posseeaed  him  in  refereno« 
to  the  waviness  of  the  floor  of  St,  Mark’s 


Oct.  16,  1886.] 
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was  based  on  a strained  reading  of  an 
unwarrantable  description  of  the  pavement  of 
Sta.  Sophia,  current  in  a traveller’s  Ilandbook 
for  Turkey,  published  at  the  date  of  Street’s 
visit  to  Venice.  In  this  handbook  reference 
was  made  to  the  pavement  of  Sta.  Sophia,  in 
the  following  description:  — 

“Tbe  floor  was  originally  to  have  been  laidvrith  plates 
of  gold,  but  Justinian  abandoned  this  idea  fearing  that 
such  a step  might  lead  hia  6ucce«sor8  to  destroy  the  work 
altogether.  The  ground  was,  therefore,  paved  with  varie- 
ga'ed  marble  whose  wavy  lines  imitate!  the  advance  of  the 
sea,  80  that  from  the  four  comers  of  the  Temple  the 
apparently  waving  marble  flood  rolled  onwards  into  the 
four  vestibules  like  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise.’ ' 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  hand-book 
description  by  no  means  juatified  a conclusion 
that  there  were  surface  undulations  at  all  in  the 
floor  of  Sta  Sophia.  The  publishers  of  the 
Guide,  however,  discovered,  meanwhile,  that 
the  writer  of  the  description  had  drawn  wholly 
on  hia  imagination  for  his  facts,  and  so  had 
betrayed  their  confidence ; as  a consequence 
this  description  was  at  once  and  tji  fofo  ex- 
punged from  the  following  and  all  subsequent 
editions. 

According  to  recent  communications  in  the 
Times  from  Venice,  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Ancient  Buildings  has  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  symbolism  by  surface  undulations  in 
floors.  In  this  spirit  they  are  said  to  have 
discovered  that  the  undulations  in  St.  Mark’s 
mean  not  “the  stormy  seas  of  life”  nor  the 
“ ship  of  the  church,”  but  that  “ Venice  rules 
the  waves.” 

May  not  these  conflicting  interpretations, — 
the  outcome  of  a guide-book  fiction, — be  left  to 
destroy  each  other  ? 

Outside  of  St.  Mark’s,  in  the  Piazza,  as  in  both 
the  Piazzetta  and  the  Piazza  dei  Leoni,  there 
are  pronounced  undulations,  and  many  of  them 
in  the  common  flog  stone  paving  of  modern 
times.  Will  no  poet  of  symbolism,  or  member 
of  the  society  referred  to,  propound  a deep 
symbolism  here  ? If  not,  I would  ask  why 
not  ? Delta, 

October  13,  1886. 


The  circular  ostensibly  emanates  from  “ The 
Federation  Committee  elected  at  the  Conference 
on  this  great  question  held  in  London  in  April 
last,”  but  if  rumour  doth  not  lie,  many  of  the 
well-known  men  who  were  then  nominated  and 
appointed  (some  without  their  knowledge 
consent)  declined  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

If  rumour  be  incorrect,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  it  officially  contradicted,  for  doubtless 
there  are  many  like  myself  who  hesitate  to 
place  this  important  object  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  who  are  not  so  “ representative  ” as 
they  seem.  I enclose  my  card.  Qvery. 

October  12th,  1836. 


“FEDERATION  OF  ARCniTECTS.” 

Sir, — Having  received  a circular  headed  as 
above,  which  circular  has,  I believe,  been  sent 
to  architects  generally,  I found  it  in  the  follow- 
iug  paragraph : — 

“ The  committee  thus  formed  represent  all 
existing  Societies,  as  well  as  those  who  hitherto 
have  practised  independently.” 

I thereupon  wrote  to  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  “Central  Committee”  asking  him  to 
inform  me  of  “ tho  way  in  which  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  of  London  are  represented 
on  the  Committee,”  feeling  pretty  sure  that  no 
such  representation  existed,  as  I have  since 
ascertained  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Farman  replies  admitting  that  this  is  so, 
but  referring  me  to  the  previous  paragraph  as 
showing  that  “ on  the  Federation  Committee 
are  to  be  found  raembors  of  the  various  Archi- 
tectural Societies  of  the  Kingdom,  and  not  that 
they  are  official  representatives  of  such.” 

If  your  readers  will  refer  to  the  circular, 
they  wilt  fiud  that  this  paragraph  in  no  way 
fulfils  that  description.  What  it  does  say  is  that 
at  a conference,  to  which  the  circular  alludes, 
-O^'nsistiug  of  a large  number  of  architects  and 
engineers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  “re- 
presentative of  nearly  all  the  societies,  both 
►metropolitan  and  provincial,”  certain  resolu- 
tions were  passed.  There  is  not  a phrase  in 
this  circular  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  per- 
sons so  attending  represented  only  themselves  j 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  circular  is  so  composed 
as  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  “central” 
committee  issuing  it  is  tho  creation  of  all  tho 
existing  architectural  societies,  as  well  as  of 
architects  who  do  not  belong  to  any  society. 

It  appears  highly  important  that  statements 
so  misleading  should  be  promptly  contradicted. 

Tnos.  Blashill. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
CO'NVERSAZIOm. 

Sir, — Tho  principal  objects  of  tho  opening  con- 
vmaiione  of  the  Architectural  Associ:»tion  used  to 
be  -.—(1)  The  delivery  of  a short  address  followed 
by  some  remarks  from  the  leading  members  of  tho 
profession  ; (2)  The  distribution  of  prizes  to  suc- 
cessful students ; (3)  Friendly  communicatiou  and 
introductions  between  members  of  the  Association, 
their  friends,  relations,  and  guests  ; and  (4)  The 
inspection  of  the  prize  drawings  and  others,  as  wol! 
as  various  objects  of  manufacture  collooted  t'lgether 
for  the  purpose  of  being  seen. 

I am  not  sure  yet  that  the  total  omission  of  the 
two  first  objects  is  an  advantage.  I am  quite 
certain  that  the  arrangemeuts  made  by  tho  com- 
mittee  for  last  Friday  were  fatal  to  the  two  latter 
objects.  There  was  no  time  to  look  at,  anything 

before  or  after  the  concert  and  dramatic  sketch, 

unless  one  came  very  early  or  went  very  late.  At 
8‘30  the  guests  began  to  take  their  seats,  and  most 
of  them  left  after  the  performance  at  10'30,  or  there- 
abouts. Those  who  attempted  to  look  through  the 
prize-drawings  and  others  upstairs  in  the  Institute 
Room  found  themselves  outside  the  gallery  where 
the  performance  was  going  on,  and  unable  therefore 
to  hear  any  of  it,  or  to  exchange  greetings  with  their 
friends. 

Of  course  I may  be  old-fashioned  in  my  views, 
but  I should  like  to  know  what  is  the  feeling  of  the 
members  on  this  point. 

An  Old  Member  oe  tbe  Architectdbal 
Association. 


SCULPTURED  STONES  AT  ST.  NICHOLAS, 
IPSWICH. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in 
your  issue  of  October  2nd  [p.  478],  of  some  old 
sculptured  stones  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Ipswich,  will  you  allow  mo  to  suggest  that 
“Ostolus”  may,  perhaps,  be  part  of  tho  word 
“ Apostolus  ” (Apostle).*  Tbs  A and  P might  have 
been  on  the  short  arms  of  tho  cross.  1 notice  in 
tbe  same  figure  what  seems  to  be  a band  grasping 
some  object ; if  the  nature  of  this  object  is  ascer- 
tainable, this  might  supply  a clue  to  tbe  name  of  the 
Apostle  represented. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  exactly  is 
the  inscription  with  reference  to  St.  Michael. 

Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  figure  in  the  tympanum 
is  a boar?  In  East  Anglia  the  wolf  is  an  important 
animal  as  figuring  in  tho  legend  of  St.  Edmund. 

F.  Hehvet. 

3,  Spring  Gardens,  Oct.  7th. 


AUTOMATIC  COUPLINGS. 

Sib,— Iq  your  issue  oi  July  17th  [p,  861,  in  an 
artio  e on  the  Machinery  at  tho  Colouiai  and  Indian 
isxuibition,  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  notice 
the  patent  rails  and  trucks  fitted  with  automatio 
conplinga,  both  being  p.atents  of  Messrs.  Cowdery 
& Thomas,  .of  Sydoey,  New  South  Wales,  for 
which  notice  we  beg  to  thank  you. 

From  your  remarks  on  these  patents  you  appear 
to  think  they  are  new  patents  that  have  not  borne 
sufficient  tests,  and  therefore  write  of  them  as 
doubtful  in  their  working.  In  explanation,  allow 
me  to  state  that  tho  patent  couplings  have  been 
working  on  the  New  South  Wales  railways  since 
February,  18S1,  and  have  acted  perfectly  in  all 
respects.  They  have  been  tested  in  the  severest 
manner.  Both  of  the  inventors  are  railway  engi- 
neers of  over  thirty  years’  experience,  and  would 
scarcely  have  overlooked  such  an  important  point  in 
a coupling  as  the  difference  of  load  in  trucks 
freighted  and  empty.  The  tests  they  have  been 
subjected  to,  in  difference  of  load,  have  been  more 
severe  than  any  traffic  officer  would  allow,  and  yet 
have  not  proved  any  uncertainty  of  coupling.  The 
adjustable  links  are  arranged  for  the  extreme  of 
difference  in  load  between  all  tracks  used,  either 
loaded  or  empty. 

To  have  worked  upon  our  railways  for  tho  time 
specified,  without  accident  through  their  use,  is  a 
vuaranteoof  their  value.  Our  mountain  lines  have 
been  traversed  by  trucks  fitted  with  these  couplings, 
and  with  all  conditions  of  loading. 

Our  lines  are  much  more  severe  as  regards  curves 
and  gradients  than  those  in  England  of  the  same 
gauge,  our  gauge  being  4 ft.  8^  in.  We  have 
reverse  curves  of  7,  8,  and  10  chains  radius,  and 
gradients  of  1 in  30,  often  for  three  miles  in  length. 

The  rails  have  been  laid  here  on  a portion  of  the 
line  that  has  tho  heaviest  traffic,  and  have  answered 
all  the  conditions  claimed  for  thorn,  vjith  the  excep- 
tion of  tbe  length  of  “life.”  This  will  take,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  many  years  to  decide  the  percentage 
of  saving.  We  have  proved  that  they  can  be  laid 
in  half  the  time  and  labour  of  any  rails  at  present 
in  use.  The  joints  keep  free  from  jumping  or  any 
permanent  set,  while  tbe  “gauge”  remains  perfect, 
reducing  the  teudenev  to  oscillation  to  the  mini- 
mum. Edwin  R.  Thomas, 

For  Messrs.  Cowdery  &,  Thomas. 
Department  of  Public  Worl-s, 

Jiailwat;  Branch,  Si/dney,  TF., 
September  let,  1886. 


Sir, — Referring  to  a circular  signed  by  Mr. 
Roumieu.  Gough  and  Mr.  Edgar  Farman  on 
behalf  of  “ The  Central  Architectural  Federation 
Committee,” — which  I have  received,  and  which 
has,  I believe,  been  issued  generally  to  members 
of  the  architectural  and  civil  engineering 
professions,  I think,  in  the  interests  of  ail 
concerned,  that  the  members  of  those  professions 
flhould  be  officially  and  publicly  informed  as  to 
who  are  the  gentlemen  who  have  actually  seriied 
OG  this  committee, 


ST.  IGNATIUS,  R.C.  CHURCH,  PRESTON. 

Sir, — May  I ask  you  to  correct  a mistake  which 
occurs  in  the  description  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Ignatius,  Preston,  as  enlarged  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
C.  Hadfield  ? This  church,  which  is  a very  interest- 
ing specimen  of  the  early  “Revival,”  was  designed 
in  1835  by  my  old  master,  the  late  Joseph  John 
Scolos.  His  son,  Ignatius,  who  for  some  years 
studied  architecture,  is,  I am  happy  to  say,  not  to 
be  described  as  “ the  late,”  as  ho  is  now  a missionary 
priest  in  British  Guiana,  whore  his  artistic  and  con- 
structional knowledge  has  servea  him  to  good 
purpose.  S.  J.  Nicholl, 


RAILWAY  RATES. 

Sib,— Any  legislation  with  regard  to  the  above 
will  bo  useless  unless  it  includes  compelling  tho 
companies  to  carry  all  goods,  except  such  as  are 
dangerous.  It  is  this  power  of  refusing  to  carry 
goods  which  paralyses  all  efforts  at  reform.  The 
existing  law  is  quite  sufficient  {o  deal  with  the 
question  of  unfair  advantage  to  the  foreign  im- 
porter. The  courts  will  not  take  into  consideration 
the  question  of  competition  in  determining  rates. 
The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  putting  a stop  to 
unfair  advantage  is  the  great  cost  of  legal  proceed- 
ings, as  in  tbe  case  of  the  manure  from  Aberdeen, 
the  costs  of  the  decision  in  which  were  2,5001. 
Added  to  this  is  the  power  the  companies  have  of 
retaliating  upon  and  annoying  a trader.  Refusing 
to  carry  a particular  kind  of  goods  may  be  a small 
matter  to  a railway  company,  while  to  a trader  the 
effect  is  ruin.  C.  I 


NEW  WAREHOUSES,  ST.  PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD. 

Sir, — As  the  equivocal  wording  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  your  description  [p.  518,  ante]  of 
Mr.  Homings’  buildings  is  likely  to  give  tbe  im- 
pression that  that  gentleman  was  also  concerned  for 
the  adjoining  warehouses,  I should  feel  obliged  if 
you  would  allow  mo  to  state  that  I was  the  architect 
of  tbe  six  warehouses  north  of  tho  three  which 
Mr.  Hemings  designed,  and  which,  in  your  per- 
spective, are  ingeniously  bidden  by  the  Cathedral. 

Delissa  Joseph. 

***  There  is  no  “ingenuity”  in  the  matter; 
Mr.  Homings  brought  us  a drawing  sbowing  the 
whole  block  of  warehouses,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  falsifying  tho  fads  and  representing  the 
street  as  widened  ; and  as  that  is  exactly  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  and  never  was  done,  and  as 
tbe  matter  has  been  tho  subject  of  much  public 
discussion,  wo  declined  to  publish  a falsified  view. 
If  our  correspondent  wants  his  end  of  the  new 
buildings  illustrated,  be  had  better  send  us  an 
equally  good  drawing  from  the  other  side  of  the 


A CEMENT  QUERY. 

Sir, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents, 
inform  mo  by  what  means  the  running  of  liquid 
oement  can  bo  removed  from  slates  ? 

A Constant  Reader. 


Hot-Watsr  Spring  at  Bada-Pesth. — 
Some  interesting  experiments  are  being  made 
at  Buda-Pesth  in  obtaining  a hot-water  supply 
for  tbe  town  from  a natnral  hot-water  spring. 
An  artesian  well  has  been  bored  by  two 
Hungarian  engineers  to  a depth  of  abont 
3,500  ft.,  being  most  probably  the  deepest  in 
tho  world.  From  this  n supply  of  hot  water 
amounting  to  some  150,000  gallons  per  diem  is 
obtained,  having  a temperature  35  ft.  above  the 
ground  of  70°  C.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue 
the  boring,  the  city  authorities  having  granted 
a sum  of  200,0001.  towards  the  undertaking 
until  the  temperature  reaches  80°,  a tempera- 
tni-e  which  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  reached, 
as  it  increases  with  the  depth.  Itis  anticipated 
that  the  supply  of  hot  water  will  bo  suflicient 
for  tho  whole  town,  and  may  contribute  to  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  plants  in  the  peighbour* 
hood, 
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Proposed  New  Boat-house,  Chrises  College,  Camlridge.—Mr.  R.  S.  Topham,  Architect. 


NEW  BOAT-HOUSE,  CHRIST’S  COLLEGE,' 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  site,  together  with  the  adjoining  boat- 1 
shod,  haa  been  pnrchased  from  Mr.  Logan  j it 
occupies  the  corner  of  his  boat-yard  next  the  j 
road.  At  present  there  is  on  tbe  site  an  old  : 
boat-shed,  which  it  is  intended  to  pull  down,  ' 
and  make  use  of  some  of  the  materials  in  the 
new  building.  The  ground-floor  is  to  be  occu-  [ 
pied  by  a boat-shed  and  workshop.  ^ 

The  building  is  to  be  constructed  of  red  \ 
bricks  up  to  the  first-floor  joists,  half-timbered  j 
work  above,  and  the  roof  covered  with  red  ! 
tiles.  Tenders  have  been  received  from  local 
builders  varying  from  TOOL  to  about  COOL, 
and  the  work  is  to  be  commenced  next  term. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  S.  Topham,  who  is  now 
in  residence  at  the  college. 


^tubcnt's  Column. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— XYI. 

KIEKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE  GRANITES. 

nHERE  is  plenty  of  granite  in  this 
county.  The  three  principal  districts 
where  it  is  found  are,  that  in  the 
north-west,  extending  from  Loch  Dee  to  Loch 


to  Craignair.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that, 
althongh  its  existence  was  known  a long 
time  ago,  the  principal  houses  and  gentlemen’s 
residences  were,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  almost  exclusively  built  of 
old  red  sandstone  from  Dumfries-shire.  And 
Mr.  David  Bremner,  in  his  “ Industries  of 
Scotland,”  informs  us  that,  when  the  bridge 
over  the  Dee  at  Tongland  was  built,  in  the 
years  1801-5-6,  after  a plan  by  Mr.  Telford, ; 
the  celebrated  engineer,  at  a cost  of  nearly  I 
7,0001.,  it  appears  never  to  have  entered  the  j 
mind  of  any  one  concerned  in  the  matter,  to 
utilise  the  granite  boulders  close  by,  so  that 
the  stones  used  in  the  structure  were  trans- 
ported, at  great  expense,  from  the  island  of 
Arran,  and  they  were  subject  to  heavy  duty, 
which  greatly  added  to  the  cost. 

Granite  was,  however,  used  at  Dalbeattie  for 
some  years  previously,  but  it  was  not  until 
1825  that  anything  like  extensive  operations  in 
the  working  of  granite  were  commenced  in  the 
district.  In  that  year,  the  Liverpool  Dock 
Trustees  leased  a portion  of  Craignair  Hill, 
near  Dalbeattie,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
material  for  the  construction  of  the  docks. 
This  was  attended  with  great  success  5 so  much 
BO,  that  other  enterprising  spirits  took  the 


matter  up  after  the  Dock  authorities  had 
finished  their  work.  Several  quarries  were 
opened  in  addition,  and  a brisk  trade  was 
carried  on  for  a long  time,  not  only  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  with  Russia,  several 
Mediterranean  ports,  and  South  America. 

We  may  mention  that  in  some  of  the  quarries 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkmabreck  the  stone  was 
worked  without  blasting. 

Several  of  the  quarries  opened  have,  for 
various  reasons,  been  closed,  but  the  excellent 
material  which  is  found  near  Dalbeattie  is  still 
worked  and  polished  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
that  town.  All  the  granite,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  of  a grey  colour. 

Dalbeattie  Quarries. — The  light  grey  stone 
obtained  from  these  quarries  is  fine-grained, — 
some  kinds  approaching  medium.  The  quartz 
is  white,  clear,  and  transparent.  The  felspar  is 
mostly  white  also,  but  here  and  there  assumes 
a light-brown  tint.  None  of  the  crystals  are 
well  defined,  and  they  are  much  interlocked 
with  the  quartz.  There  is  a fair  proportion  of 
' black  mica  present,  and  another  black  mineral, 
which  occurs  in  long  needle-like  crystals, 
denotes  the  presence,  perhaps,  of  schorl.  This 
! last  mineral  is  not  too  abundant. 

! The  stone  appears  to  be  very  hard,  compact, 

! and  takes  a beautiful  polish,  being  highly 
suitable  for  ornamental  decorations  and  the 
like.  Besides  being  used  in  Liverpool,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  Newport,  Birkenhead,  and 
Swansea  Docks,  and  several  public  buildings  in 
Manchester  and  other  large  towns  in  the  north- 
west of  England. 

Creefown  Quarries. — These  are  near  Newton 
Stewart,  and  are  sometimes  known  as  the 
“Globe”  quarries.  The  stone  is  very  similar 
to  that  lastly  described,  and  it  bears  a great 
resemblance  to  certain  kinds  of  Newry  granite. 
It  does  not,  however,  contain  much  of  the  light 
brown  felspar. 

It  was  extensively  used  in  the  Liverpool 
docks. 

The  stone  obtained  from  the  Rockcliffe  Quarry 
is  much  darker  than  either  of  the  other  Kirk- 
cudbright granites  described.  This  is  prin- 
' cipally  owing  to  the  greater  abundance  of  the 
black  mica.  Ic  is  fine-grained,  and  the  white 
' felspar  and  quartz  are  with  difficulty  separated 
from  each  other. 

ABGYLE.SniaE  GRANITES. 

j The  granite  industry  in  this  county  is  largely, 
— almost  exclusively, — confined  to  quarrying 
only,  the  stone  being  sent  elsewhere  to  be 
polished  or  elaborately  worked  into  monu- 
ments, &c.  Quarries  are  scattered  about  in 
various  places,  such  as  at  Inverary,  Oban, 
Strontian,  Loch  Awe,  and  the  Ross  of  Mull. 
We  will  first  deal  with  the 


Ross  of  Mull  Quarries. — Tbe  Isle  of  Mull 
contains  a considerable  quantity  of  granite. 
Much  of  it  is  found  in  the  centre  of  tbe  island, 
where  it  is  out  np  by  great  masses  of  an  equally 
crystalline  rock — gabbro,  which  has  formed  sub- 
sequently to  the  granite.  It  would  appear  from 
the  researches,  principally  of  Professor  Judd, 
that  these  highly  crystalline  rocks  are  the  stump 
of  an  ancient  volcano,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  is  described  as  the  basal  wreck  of  a 
volcano.  The  lavas,  which  surround  these 
central  masses,  bear  a close  relationship  to  the 
granites  and  gabbros  alluded  to,  and,  like  them, 
they  can  be  shown  to  have  formed  at  least  two 
different  periods.  This  volcano  was  in  eruption 
in  very  early  tertiary  times,  as  has  recently 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner,  from  a 
critical  study  of  the  fossil  plants  found  imbedded 
in  rocks  between  the  sheets  of  basalt, — tbe 
most  recent  lava  erupted. 

It  appears  that  the  granites,  &c.,  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  are  not  used  to  any  extenti 
for  commercial  purposes,  but  that  quarrying 
operations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  e.xtremity ; 
of  the  south-western  part  of  it,  known  as  the 
Ross  of  Mull. 

The  granite  at  this  place  has  no  connexions 
with  the  central  masses  ; neither  has  it  anything  1 
to  do  with  the  volcano.  It  is  simply  a part  of  thei 
groundwork  upon  which  the  volcano  was  built, 
and  is  thus  of  much  more  ancient  formation. 

The  rock  has  been  extensively  quarried  frornaj 
time  to  time,  by  some  of  our  greatest  graniteii 
merchants ; but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been-* 
worked  in  a steady  systematic  manner  for  anyti 
long  consecutive  periods,  such  as  have  the.' 
majority  of  the  other  rocks  described.  Peoplell 
seem  to  have  procured  tbe  stone  only  whea'» 
large  contracts  required  it.  Why  this  should  bef 
the  case  is  difficult  to  understand,  for  the  rock^ 
when  polished,  is  exceedingly  handsome,  muohi 
more  so  than  many  of  those  that  find  their  way- 
in  largo  quantities  into  the  market.  The'' 
opinion  we  thus  express  regarding  the  Ross  ofo 
Mull  granite  is  shared  by  all  architects  who’ 
know  the  stone,  by  whom  it  is  much  soughtit; 
after.  One  would  imagine  that  the  supplyl’ 
had  fallen  short  of  the  demand,  if  it  coulci: 
not  be  easily  shown  that  this  is  not  the: 
case.  Very  large  blocks  are  obtainable,  and, 
the  supply  is  almost  inexhaustible.  We  art' 
informed  by  one  of  the  quarriers  that  th( : 
principal  cause  of  the  traclo  being  so  disj 
proportionate  to  the  beauty  of  the  stouo  iij 
a lack  of  the  “sinews  of  war,”  and  quitcf 
recently  he  has  had  to  decline  some  larg<ii 
orders  solely  on  this  account.  The  fact  thai'i 
Mull  is  a rather  out-of-the-way  place  has' 
however,  no  doubt  a great  deal  to  do  with  it.  1 
On  the  contrary,  a good  trade  is  done  by 
chief  of  the  Shap  quarries,  Westmoreland,  u. 
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bringing  tbe  Moll  granite  by  sea  and  rail  to  that 
place  to  be  worked  and  polished,  and,  as  we 
have  previously  pointed  out,  tbe  tremendous 
columns  at  Blackfriars  Bridge  were  so  treated. 
But  we  should  like  to  see  tbe  Mull  quarries 
more  fully  developed,  and  more  machinery 
would  then  be  erected  for  treating  the  material 
economically  on  the  spot  than  is  now  the  case. 

Speaking  of  the  stone  itself,  it  is  of  a warm 
red  colour,  brought  about  principally  by  the 
presence  of  a large  proportion  of  red  orthoclase 
felspar,  which,  although  occurring  as  masses  of 
crystals  congregated  together,  have  no  definite 
outline,  their  edges  presenting  a ragged  appear- 
ance and  dovetailing  into  the  other  minerals  in 
such  a manner  as  to  cause  the  stone  to  have  no 
marked  grain,  other  than  that  always  more  or 
less  exhibited  in  this  class  of  rock,  and  found 
out  only  by  the  manipulators.  White  felspar  is 
also  exhibited.  The  quartz  is  clear  and  trans- 
parent, and  occurs  in  tolerably  regular  crystals, 
whilst  the  black  biotite  mica  is  not  very 
abundant.  Two  or  three  accessory  minerals 
are  present,  bat  do  not  affect  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  stone,  which  is  coarse-grained. 

Examples  of  the  Ross  of  Mull  granite  may  bo 
seen  at  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  bridges, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  &c.,  in  London  ; St.  George’s 
Hall,  and  in  the  Docks,  at  Liverpool;  several 
public  buildings  in  Manchester,  where  the 
polished  work  is  now  being  used;  and  in  some 
docks  and  lighthouses  in  the  north-west  of 
England  and  south  of  Scotland. 

^ Loch  Awe  Quarries.  — These  quarries  are 
situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  in  the  base 
of  Ben  Cruachan,  and  about  three  miles  from 
Loch  Awe  station,  being  connected  with  the 
Callander  and  Oban  Railway  by  a branch  line 
belonging  to  the  quarry-owners.  At  present 
there  are  two  workings  opened,  one  being 
300  ft.  above  the  other.  The  branch  line  comes 
into  the  lower  quarry,  being  about  a mile  and 
three-quarters  in  length,  with  a gradient  of  one 
in  fifteen  to  two  in  .thirty.  The  upper  quarry 
is  connected  with  this  by  a drum  tramway. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  stone,  one 
being  grey  and  the  other  a dark  grey,  speckled 
black.  The  former  is  found  in  the  lower  quarry, 
and  when  it  is  properly  opened  up  a great 
quantity  of  large  stones  for  monumental  and 
other  purposes  will  be  raised.  The  dark  stone 
is  obtained  from  the  upper  quarry,  where  there 
is  a very  large  face  of  granite,  capable  of  being 
opened  up  to  the  extent  of  about  three  hundred 
yards.  It  is  suitable  for  either  monumental  or 
dock  work ; at  the  present  time  some  large 
blocks  are  being  cup  up  for  the  former  purposes, 
and  the  polished  stone  is  becoming  a marked 
feature  in  the  yards  of  the  Aberdeen  granite- 
workers,  where  it  is  finished. 

Minoralogically,  the  stone  is  principally  com- 
posed of  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  schorl.  All  the 
minerals  are  thoroughly  interlocked  with  one 
another,  and  none  of  them  have  had  space 
enough  to  crystallise  regularly.  This  shows 
that  they  crystallised  out  almost  simul- 
taneously, and  it  gives  a very  characteristic 
appearance  to  the  stone.  The  quartz  is  white 
and  crystalline,  being  much  broken  up  ; the 
felspars  are  of  three  tints,  milky  white,  light 
green,  and  light  pink.  The  other  minerals  are 
black.  It  is  fine-grained, 

Arran  granite  does  not  appear  to  be  worked 
on  a very  extensive  scale.  Thero  are  many 
largo  boulders,  from  half  a ton  to  a ton  in 
weight,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sannox  which  are 
split  and  used  in  mills.  Goat  Tell,  with  an 
elev.aticn  of  2,875  ft.,  is  composed  principally 
of  granite  of  two  varieties,  the  coarse-grained 
and  the  fiae-grained,  formed  probably  at  suc- 
cessive periods.  In  composition,  however,  they 
are  similar,  beiug  formed  of  white  orthoclase, 
a triclinic  felspar  probably  ob'goclase,  quartz, 
and  a little  black  mica;  the  quartz  is  very 
abundant.* 

Stronfian  granite  is  medium-grained,  of  a 
grey  tint,  consisting  of  quartz,  obgoclase  white 
felajiar,  and  black  mica  in  abundance. t 


The  Constitutional  Club. — We  may  add 
to  our  description  of  the  Constitutional  Clnb 
in  last  week’s  issue,  mention  of  the  fact  that 
about  1,000  ft.  super,  of  Hayward’s  patent 
“semi-prismatic  pavement  lights,”  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Haywnrd  Brothers  & Eckstein,  of 
Union-street,  B jrougb,  have  been  fixed,  some 
3 ft.  wide,  all  along  tbe  front. 


• KiiU’s  " Building  and  Ornaroontal  Sfonas,”  p.  31. 
t Britieb  Aaaociation  Report,  1863,  p.  02, 


Electric  Transmission  of  Energy  and  its  Trans- 
formation, Subdivision,  and  Distrib^ition.  A 
Practical  Handbook.  By  Gisbebt  Kapp,  C.E. 
London : Whittaker  & Co.  and  George  Bell  & 
Sons.  1886. 

nT  has  been  stated  that  an  eminent 
scientist,  upon  being  asked  what  was 
the  greatest  invention  of  recent 
years,  replied  “ the  discovery  that  the 
Gramme  machine  is  reversible.”  This 
means  that  whereas  the  dynamo  machine  was 
originally  invented  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
mechanical  energy  into  an  electric  current  by 
causing  coils  of  wire  to  revolve  between  the 
poles  of  a magnet,  the  same  electric  current  if 
obtained  from  any  extraneous  source, — whether 
a primary  battery  or  another  dynamo  machine, 
— can  bo  reconverted  into  mechanical  energy 
and  itself  cause  tbe  revolution  of  the  original 
coils  and  consequently  do  useful  work.  It  is 
probable  that  this  discovery,  like  so  many 
others,  was  made  quite  accidentally  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  by  a workman  who  in- 
advertently connected  two  wires  through  which 
an  electric  current  was  passing  with  a 
dynamo  which  was  at  rest,  when  it 
was  instantly  set  in  motion.  Whether 
the  discovery  was  accidental  or  not  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  opened  up  an  entirely 
new  field  to  inventors,  and  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  greater  progress  has  not  been  made 
in  developing  the  practical  transmission  of 
power  by  electricity.  Tbe  probability  is  that 
the  transformation  of  the  electric  current  into 
light  appealed  more  directly  to  the  public  mind, 
and  hence  inventors  bent  their  whole  energies 
in  this  direction.  As  the  author  very  justly 
says,  the  dynamo  as  motor,  has  been  compara- 
tively neglected  for  tbe  dynamo  as  generator. 
Its  capabilities  in  the  former  capacity  are  now, 
however,  becoming  gradually  recognised,  more 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  power 
in  small  quantities,  and  for  obtaining  high 
speeds.  In  conjunction  with  this,  there  is 
the  great  advantage  of  economy  of  space  and 
weight  in  the  motor  itself. 

The  work  under  notice  treats  the  whole  sub- 
ject most  thoroughly.  The  theory  of  the  trans- 
mission of  power  is  worked  out  clearly  and  fully, 
and  formula)  are  given  from  which  the  mechani- 
cal energy  which  the  receiver  will  give  out  can 
bo  calculated  from  that  supplied  to  the  generator 
under  various  conditions  of  speed,  resistance,  dc., 
and  the  graphical  solution  of  the  problems  in- 
volved, which  Prof.  Sylvanus  Thompson  was  the 
first  to  snggest  is  explained.  Moreover,  tbe 
author,  who  has  great  practical  experience  as 
well  as  theoretic  knowledge,  never  shirks  hard 
facts,  and  he  not  onlypoints  outvarions  instances 
in  which  practical  results  differ  from  those 
deduced  theoretically,  but  explains  the  reason  of 
the  variations  which  occur.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  practical  questions  disenssed  are  (1) 
the  relation  between  the  maximum  mechanical 
energy  of  a motor  and  its  weight,  and  (2)  the 
most  economical  size  of  conductors.  We  have 
not  space  to  follow  the  author  into  his  discussion 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of 
dynamo  machines  as  motors,  nor  into|  the  very 
interesting  comparison  of  the  relative  cost  of 
power  transmitted  in  different  ways,  but  tbe 
general  conclusions  arrived  at,  baaed  on  the 
estimates  of  Herr  Beringer  in  his  work  on 
this  subject  * are  sufiiciently  interesting  to 
be  quoted.  ”1.  It  pays  to  transmit  cheap 
water  power : by  wire  rope  if  the  distance 
is  less  than  a mile,  and  electrically  if  the 
distance  is  a mile  or  [more.  This  applies  to 
all  powers.  2.  It  pays  to  transmit  cheap 
steam  power  if  the  amount  of  energy  required 
at  tbe  receiving  station  does  not  exceed  10-borse 
power.  If  the  distance  is  less  than  a mile  use 
wire  rope  ; for  distances  of  from  one  to  three 
miles  use  electric  transmission.  Beyond  this 
limit  a small  local  steam  or  gas  engine  is  pre- 
ferable.” The  work  concludes  with  a short 
description  of  the  various  practical  installations 
of  electric  transmission  which  have  been  inau- 
gurated. We  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
very  great  difficulties  still  remain  to  be  over- 
come before  the  electric  current  can  be  used  on 
any  large  scale  to  transmit  energy,  and  Mr. 
Kupp  wisely  does  not  attempt  to  shirk  their 
difficulties,  but  tbe  publication  of  such  a work 
as  this  will  prove  of  immense  help  in  overcoming 


* Kritisehe  Verglo'nlung  e'er  Elektiitchen  Kraftuber- 
trngupg.  Berlin.  1983. 


them,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  thoroughly  well 
and  carefully  prepared,  and  we  are  sure  it  will 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  engineers. 
We  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  have  to  sub- 
mit to  what  must  now  be  called  the  “autho- 
rised” form  of  spelling  centimeter,  hilogram, 
&c.,  hot  we  can  only  say  that  wo  dislike  it 
intensely. 

Arc  and  Glow  Lamps  : a Practical  Treatise  on 
Electric  Lighting.  By  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D. 
London : Whittaker  & Co.  and  Geo.  Bell  & 
Sons.  1886. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  the  Count  Du  Moncel 
published  what  was  probably  tbe  first  work 
devoted  exclusively  to  electric  lighting.  This 
was^  a very  clear  and  complete  rJsitmJ  of  the 
subject,  and  the  author  described  the  various 
inventions  which  had  been  made  public  up  to 
that  date.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a some- 
what sarcastic  reference  to  the  high-flown 
rumours  which  had  recently  reached  Europe  of 
Mr.  Edison’s  success  in  forming  lamps  in  which 
the  light  was  obtained  by  heating  a platinum 
wire  to  whiteness  by  means  of  the  electric 
current,  we  find  no  reference  whatever  to  light- 
ing by  incandescence,  the  invention  of  which 
has  rendered  electric  lighting  generally  prac- 
ticable, as  it  solves  the  problem  of  the  indefinite 
subdivision  of  the  light.  Arc  lamps,  however, 
have  still  an  important  function  to  fulfil, 
as,  for  certain  purposes,  they  are  more  suitable 
and  much  more  economical  than  incandescence 
or  glow  lamps,  and  in  tbe  work  under  notice 
will  be  found  much  useful  information 
upon  the  two  systems  of  lighting.  The 
book  is  divided  into  four  separate  sections. 
Part  I.  treats  of  the  general  principles  of 
electric  lighting,  the  electrical  units,  and  the 
efficiency  of  dynamos,  &c.  Much  of  tho 
information  here  given  partakes  of  the  character 
of  a twice-told  tale,  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  author’s  statements  might  have 
been  made  much  clearer  if  rather  more  care 
had  been  taken.  For  instance,  in  discussing 
the  efficiency  of  dynamos,  we  are  told  that 
" emteris  paribu.s,  the  efficiency  of  the  machine 
is  higher  the  better  its  ventilation.”  Now,  this 
is  very  loose  writing:  the  "efficiency”  of  a 
dynamo  is  a perfectly  well  recognised  term, 
meaning  the  ratio  between  the  electrical  output 
at  the  terminals  and  the  total  mechanical  work 
put  into  the  belt,  and  this  depends  upon  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  varying  from 
0-65  in  bad  machines  to  0‘94  in  very  good  ones. 
Undoubtedly  the  ventilation  of  tho  machine,  or 
rather  of  the  armature,  affects  the  heating  of 
the  latter,  and,  therefore,  allows  it  to  run  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  under  a certain  load ; 
but  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  efficiency 
of  tho  machine.  Further  on  we  find  tho  same 
confusion,  as  Dr.  Maier  says  in  speaking  of  a 
test  of  a certain  machine  that  its  high  efficiency 
arose  “from  the  arrangement  of  carbons  in 
the  lamp.”  "We  utterly  fail  to  see  how  tho 
“efficiency”  of  a dynamo  can  be  affected  by 
the  lamp  which  is  driven  by  it,  and,  in  fact,  wo 
believe  the  modern  practice  invariably  is  to 
test  most  carefully  tho  dynamo,  the  lamp,  and 
the  carbons  separately  before  coming  to  any 
eonclasion  as  to  tbe  efficiency  of  tbe  first-named. 

In  the  description  of  instruments  we  notice 
several  omissions.  Messrs.  Ayrton  & Perry’s 
spring  ammeter  and  voltmeter  are  mentioned, 
but  the  old  forms,  which  are  no  longer  made 
are  desciibed  fully  and  illustrated,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  either  Crompton  & Kapp’s 
instruments  or  Capt.  Cardew's,  which  are  the 
most  largely  used  now.  Edison’s  current  meter 
is  described,  but  Ferranti’s  is  omitted. 

Part  II.  consists  of  a description  of  tbe  best 
known  types  of  arc  lamps,  but  we  do  not  think 
tbe  author  lays  sufficient  stress  upon  tbe  degree 
to  which  all  arc  lamps  arc  dependent  upon  good 
carbons.  Tbe  unsteadiness  which  is  so  frequent 
an  accompaniment  of  arc  lamps  is  far  more 
often  due  to  differences  of  density  in  the  carbons 
and  other  defects  of  manufacture  than  to  defects 
in  the  lamp  itself,  and  we  think  it  would  only 
have  been  fair  to  point  this  out.  We  notice 
descriptions  of  several  lamps  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  merit,  have  not  been  found 
to  be  of  practical  nse,  and  even  in  tbe  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  those  which  are  largely  used, 
such  as  Crompton’s,  we  find  no  mention  of  tho 
latest  form  of  this  lamp,  and  we  believe  tho 
only  pattern  which  has  been  in  nse  for  the  last 
three  years.  We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  this  book  were 
written  some  time  ago,  and  that  the  author’s 
engagements  have  not  permitted  him  to  revise 
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them,  and  bring  the  information  given  up  to 
date.  We  regret  this  all  the  more,  because 
Part  III.  of  the  book,  which  is  concerned  with 
glow  lamps,  is  excellent,  ghnng  a largo  amount 
of  useful  and  in  some  cases  novel  information. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  table,  in  page  -83,  a 
curious  misprint,  where,  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  columns,  we  have  “ Resistance  in  Ohms 
(Holt),”  this  last  word  should  be  “hot,”  the 
resistance  of  the  filament  always  being  taken 
when  it  is  heated  by  the  current.  Some  interest- 
ing tests  are  recorded  of  lamps  whose  carbon 
filaments  have  been  flashed, — that  is,  treated 
with  pome  hydrocarbon, — so  that  there  ensues  a 
deposition  of  carbon  on  the  filament,  and  the 
results  tend  to  show  that  this  flashing  of  the 
filament  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  its 
oSiciency  for  a longer  period  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  The  work  concludes  with  a 
short  chapter  on  the  various  applications  of  the 
electric  light.  We  notice  that  this  book  is  one 
of  what  is  called  “ the  specialists’  series,”  and 
although  we  take  leave  to  doubt  whether 
specialists  will  find  in  it  all  the  information  and 
assistance  which  they  may  expect  from  its 
title,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  architects  and  others  who  ought  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  practical  part  of  electric- 
light  engineering. 


The  Gas  Engineer's  Chemical  Manual.  By 

J.  Alfred  Wankly.n.  London  ; Scientific 

Publishing  Company,  Limited,  22,  Bucking- 

ham-street.  Strand,  W.C.  1886. 

Tins  work  is  a small  one  of  74  pages  on  a 
subject  of  considerable  magnitude  and  import- 
ance. The  author’s  name  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  practical  nature  and  value  of  much  of 
the  information  given.  The  book  is  likely  to  be 
useful  to  managers  of  small  and  medium-sized 
works,  with  whom,  as  a rule,  the  more  elaborate 
and  ponderous  text-books  on  gas  analysis  find 
but  little  favour. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  intention  and  scope  of 
the  work,  exception  must  be  taken  to  the  rather 
perfunctory  manner  in  which  the  reader  is 
referred  on  page  32  to  a certain  work  of  the 
author’s  on  water  analysis  for  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  mode  of  Xesslerisationiu  the  esti- 
mation of  ammonia  in  coal  gas.  The  obviously 
unnecessary  remark  in  the  same  connexion 
that  the  process  of  Nesalerisation  is  quite 
familiar  to  chemists,  is  entirely  out  of  place  in 
a manual  for  gas  engineers,  and  rather  apt  to 
suggest  the  undesirable  inference  that  the 
object  of  the  author  is  to  stimulate  by  a side 
wind  the  sale  of  a totally  unconnected  work. 

The  frequent  references  to  Cooper’s  coal- 
liming  fprocess,  whereby  it  is  claimed  that 
sulphur  compounds  can  be  completely,  or  at  any 
rate  to  a much  larger  extent  than  is  at  present  the 
case,  eliminated  from  the  gas,  indicate  that  this 
promising  but  not  as  yet  very  widely  adopted 
patent  finds  in  the  author  an  ardent  advocate  ; 
indeed,  the  work  seems  to  have  been  written 
largely  with  the  idea  of  furthering  its  interests. 

Among  the  advantages  which  are  incidentally 
referred  to  we  may  notice  the  statement  that 
the  resulting  coke  is  more  readily  combustible 
than  the  ordinary  article,  and  that,  as  the 
sulphur  is  fixed  by  the  lime,  the  production  of 
the  unpleasant  and  injurious  sulphurous  fumes 
is  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  addition  of  lime  must  seriously  increase 
the  percentage  of  ash  and  the  larger  works 
would  lose  considerably  by  the  diminished 
demand,  which  would  surely  result,  for  such 
lime-laden  coke,  as  well  as  by  the  extinction  of 
income  which  is  at  present  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  sulphur  contained  in  spent  oxide,  whilst  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  open  question  as  to  whether 
the  increased  amount  of  ammonia  obtained 
would  cover  these  losses. 

Shareholders  and  proprietors  of  gaswoi’ks 
might  also  object  to  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
manipulation  of  the  coal  previous  to  carbonisa- 
tion (breaking  up,  mixing  with  lime,  &c.), 
especially  as  the  yield  of  gas  seems  to  be 
somewhat  diminished,  owing  to  the  lowering  of 
the  temperature  of  the  retorts,  iu  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  moisture.  No  information 
is  given  in  this  work  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
moisture  of  the  slaked  lime  upon  the  quantity 
of  the  extremely  poisonous  carbonic  oxide  in 
the  gas  made  by  the  Cooper  process.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  action  of  steam  upon  iucan- 
descent  carbon  is  to  produce  a large  proportion 
of  carbonic  oxide,  so  that  the  point  is  an 
important  one. 

If  it  be  possible  by  limiug  the  coal  to 


economically  remove  the  sulphur  compounds, 
to  a much  greater  extent  than  is  possible  by 
the  usual  processes,  without  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  amount  of  carbonic  oxide,  the 
experiment  deserves  to  be  more  widely  tried, 
and  subsidiary  objections  may  be  overlooked  in 
view  of  the  important  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  sulphur-free  (or  nearly  free) 
illuminating  gas.  Certain  gas  engineers  have 
ventured  at  various  times  to  assert  that  the 
sulphur  compounds  which  result  from  burning 
ordinary  coal  gas  are  harmless,  or  nearly  so, — 
an  assertion  ludicrously  at  variance  with  the 
practical  experience  of  less  directly  interested 
observers,  which  has  proved  beyond  a donbt 
that  these  sulphur  products  are  a sadly  too 
frequent  cause  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
materials,  pigments,  io.,  used  by  decorative 
artists. 

We  sincerely  hope,  then,  in  the  interests  of 
all  lovers  of  beautiful  interiors,  where  the  use 
of  gas  is  at  present  unavoidable,  that  the 
following  paragraph,  which  is  the  concluding 
one  of  the  book,  gives  expression  to  a practical 
possibility  and  not  merely  to  the  enthusiastic 
opinion  of  a presumably  interested  advocate  : — 
“ If  coal-liming  were  perfectly  carried  out,  the 
gas  passing  up  the  ascension-pipe  out  of  the 
retort  would  be  quite  free  from  sulphur  in 
every  shape ; and  when  coal-liming  is  practised 
even  imperfectly,  the  work  to  bo  done  by  the 
purifying  boxes  is  reduced  to  a minimum.” 

The  work  is  clearly  printed,  well  arranged, 
and  written  in  the  author’s  usual  forcible  aud 
direct  style.  Typographical  errors  are  few  and 
unimportant.  On  p.  43,  and  in  the  index, 
cresylic  acid  is  incorrectly  spelt  cressylic  acid. 


The  Techno  - Chemical  Receipt  Book.  Edited 
chiefly  from  the  German  of  Drs.  Winckler, 
Eisner,  Ueiutze,  llierzinski,  Jacobson,  Koller, 
and  lleinzerling,  with  additions  by  Wm.  T. 
Brannt  aud  Wm.  11.  Wahl.  London  : Samp- 
son Low,  Marston,  & Co.,  188,  Fleet-street. 
Philadelphia : Henry  Carey,  Baird,  & Co., 
810,  Walnut-street.  1S86. 

This  is  a compendious  and  handy  volume  of 
4G0  pages  closely  printed  in  double  columns, 
and  worthy  of  a place  alongside  “ Cooley’s 
Cjclojimdia  of  Practical  Receipts.” 

So  far  as  wo  have  been  able  to  test  it,  the 
information  given,  embracing  a bewildering 
variety  of  subjects,  is  clear,  concise,  and  as  a 
rule  accurate,  though,  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  a work,  there  are  not  a fow  errors 
of  diction,  spelling,  and  nomenclature.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  latter  we  may  quote  a receipt 
on  p.'178  for  a substitute  for  opaque  glass, 
which  recommends  among  the  other  ingredients 
bydrochlorate  of  baryta,  an  obsolete  term 
describing  the  well-known  salt  chloride  of 
barium  ; a more  serious  slip  has  been  made  in 
the  second  part  of  the  same  receipt,  where 
sulphate  of  baryta  is  referred  to  instead  of  the 
obviously  intended  soda  salt  j such  a mistake  a.*! 
this  will  lead  any  one  without  chemical  know- 
ledge hopelessly  astray. 

Under  the  head  of  “ Building  Materials, 
Artificial  Stone,  &c.,”  much  practical  and 
serviceable  information  is  given,  and  we  espe- 
cially commend  the  following  remarks  to  the 
attention  cf  all  “ whom  it  may  concern,”  to 
use  an  old-fashioned  formula  : — “ To  obtain 
good  mortar,  as  much  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  ingredients  and  the  manner  of  mixing 
them,  as  on  the  quality  of  the  lime.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a lime  is 
good  the  quality  of  the  mortar  will  be  good 
also.  The  lest  lime  ever  burned  would  be 
spoiled  by  the  custom  common  among  some 
builders  of  mixing  it  with  earth  and  rubbish 
taktii  from  the  foundations  of  intended  build- 
ings.” The  italics  aro  our  own.  Receipts  for 
rendering  wood  incombustible  and  for  its  pre- 
servation are  scattered  through  the  work.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  better  to  have 
grouped  them  together  under  the  heading  of 
“ Wood,”  where  several  receipts  will  be  found, 
though  the  inconvenience  of  the  present 
arrangement  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  very 
excellent  index  appended  to  the  work. 

Under  the  beading  above  referred  to,  much 
valuable  information  is  given  concerning  the 
gilding,  polishing,  staiiiiii",  preservation,  and 
seasoning  of  wood,  although  as  regards  the  last 
item  we  must  express  our  scepticism  respecting 
the  allegation  that  green  wood  can  be  freed 
from  moisture  and  rendered  fit  to  work,  in  from 
ten  to  fourteen  days,  by  merely  being  imbedded 
for  that  length  of  time  in  animal  charcoal, 


bone  black,  or  peat  dust.  Our  countryman,  , 
Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton,  also,  will  bo  interested  to 
learn  that  a process  for  creosoting  timber,  which, 
if  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  is  in  all  , 
essential  details  similar  to  the  one  patented  by 
him  some  years  ago,  is  described  here  by  the  i 
compilers  as  an  American  invention. 

To  render  brickwork  impervious  to  water, 
Sylvester's  process,  used  with  much  success  in 
America,  is  recommended.  This  consists  in 
the  successive  application  to  the  walls  of  two  ' 
washes,  the  first  being  composed  of  Castile  soap 
and  water,  and  the  second  of  alum  and  water. 
The  action  is,  of  course,  to  close  the  pores  of  - 
the  brickwork  with  the  insoluble  oleato  of  I 
alumina  which  results  from  the  action  of  the  I 
alum  upon  the  soap  solution,  and  when  applied  i 
in  the  way  directed  ic  is  stated  that  four  coat-  : 
ings  will  render  a reservoir  free  from  leakage  i 
under  40  ft.  head. 

Under  the  heading  of  Cements,  Pastes,  and  i 
Putties  some  excellent  recipes  are  given. 
Lacquers  and  varnishes  have  twelve  pages  , 
devoted  to  them,  many  of  the  recipes  being  of 
a valuable  character,  though  we  must  again 
take  exception  to  a piece  of  antiquated  phraseo-  i 
logy,  in  this  instance  adopted  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  ammonia  solution,  which  is  described  ■. 
on  page  208  as  “ spirit  of  sal-ammoniac.” 

In  conclusion,  wo  can  commend  the  volume 
as  a really  useful  one,  though  a re-arrangemenfc 
of  some  of  the  matter,  careful  revision  of  tho  • 
whole,  and  the  modernising  of  a good  deal  of 
the  nomenclature,  will  greatly  enhance  the  • 
value  of  any  subsequent  edition. 

Kelly's  Directory  of  the  Building  Trades.  Fifth  " 

Edition.  Loudon:  Kelly  & Co.,  Great  Queen-  i 

street.  1886. 

This  useful  directory  has  again  made  its  . 
appearance.  While  commending  it  to  our  i 
readers  as  very  fairly  professing  to  comprise  i 
“every  trade  and  profession  connected  with  ;■ 
architecture  and  building  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,”  wo  yet  feel  constrained  I 
to  point  out  that  in  some  respects  it  is  not  so  i : 
complete  as  it  might  be.  To  particularise  a i 
few  points,  the  list  of  county  surveyors  ex-  i 
hibits  some  omissions;  the  list  of  officers  and  I 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  i 
Architects  is  not  up  to  date  ; the  list  of  archi-  - 
tectural  lithographers  is  incomplete;  and  in  n 
some  cases  prominent  names  which  ought  to  be  : i 
included  under  provincial  towns  are  not  there. 
We  ventare  to  suggest  to  tho  publishers  that  u 
the  usefulness  of  this  work  would  be  greatly 
added  to  if  they  would  include  in  future  issues  -t 
some  particulars  as  to  tho  various  charities 
connected  with  the  building  trades ; a list  of  « 
the  Master  Builders’  Associations  aud  their  jI 
secretaries  ; a list  of  the  London  and  provincial  ! : 
architectural  societies ; and  some  information  : 
as  to  the  trade-union  organisations  connected  I- 
with  building  operations,  snch  as  those  of  the  i 
stonemasons, bricklayers, carpenters  and  joiners,  : 
plumbers,  painters,  ironfouudere,  iS:c.  For  < 
convenience  of  reference,  all  these  items 
of  information  should  be  tabulated  in  collective 
form  at  the  commencement  of  the  Directory,  < 
along  with  the  lists  of  borough  and  county  , 
surveyors  ; but  they  should  also  appear  again,  i 
dispersed  under  the  headings  of  tho  various 
towns  to  which  they  appertain,  in  the  body  of  : 
the  work, — so  that  under  each  town  might  ■ 
be  given  a complete  conspectus  of  all  that  con-  i 
cerued  the  building  trade  of  that  town.  We 
trust  to  see  some  or  all  of  these  suggestions  : 
adopted  in  future  issues  of  this  now  iudispen-  u 
sable  work  of  reference. 

VARIORUM. 

“The  Timber  Trades’  Directory”  (London:  .• 
W.  Rider  &.  Son,  Bartholomew  Close)  has  1; 
been  issued.  It  professes  to  contain  “ the  l 
addresses  of  the  leading  timber  merchants 
and  saw-mill  owners  throughout  the  world.”  ' 
Tho  title-page  (there  is  no  preface  or  intro- . ■ 
duction)  states  that  the  work  has  been  .i 
compiled  by  I’Administratiou  des  Annuaires-j 
d’Adresses,  Paris,  and  the  British  section  m 
revised  by  the  publishers  of  tho  Tiniher  ■ 
Trades’  Journal,  who,  no  doubt,  have  special" 
facilities  for  ensuring  accuracy.  So  far  as  we’, 
have  been  enabled  to  test  it,  the  work  is  reliable! 
and  is  sure  to  bo  useful.  The  foreign  sections, s 
such  as  French,  German,  and  Italian,  are  com-." 

piled  in  the  native  languages. “Bemrose’s.: 

Railway  Rate  Book”  (London:  Bemrose  &. 
Sons),  gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  Btationg,| 
sidings,  and  collieries  on  English  railwajs,  ~ 
with  ruled  columns  for  entering  rates, — a-| 
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useful  momorandam  - book  for  those  largelj 

engaged  in  transporting  goods  by  rail. 

“Iron -plate  Weight- Tables,”  compiled  by 
H.  Burlinson  and  W.  H.  Simpson  (Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co.),  contains  over  200  pages  of 
schedules  of  weights  of  varying  lengths  and 
thicknesses  of  iron  plate;  useful  to  architect, 
engineer,  and  contractor,  giving  the  weight  of 
any  size  of  iron  plate  from  1 ft.  to  10  ft.  ir 
length,  from  i in.  to  1 in.  in  thickness  (by  siX' 
teenths  of  an  inch),  and  from  G in.  to  5 ft.  in 

width  (by  half  inches). Messrs.  T.  & W. 

Farmiloe,  of  Rochester-row,  Westminster,  have 
lately  issued  a very  complete  and  well-got-up 
illustrated  catalogue,  which  may  bo  described  as 
a veritable  vade  mecum  of  information  about 
sanitary  appliances  and  fittings,  plumbing  and 
glazing  work,  gaafittings,  paints,  varnishes,  &c. 
It  contains  upwards  of  850  pages,  and  is  strongly 
bound  for  reference.  It  will  be  found  useful  in 

every  builder’s  office. “ Walks  in  Epping 

Forest,”  by  Percy  Lindloy  (London  : Published 
at  125,  Fleet-street),  is  a cheap  and  very 
excellently-illustrated  handbook  to  the  forest- 
paths,  with  cycling  and  driving  routes.  With- 
out vouching  for  its  accuracy  with  regard  to  all 
historical  and  archmological  points  touched 
upon,  we  can  unreservedly  say  that  the  visitor 
to  the  Forest  will  find  it  only  second  in  value- 
to  Mr.  B.  N.  Buxton’s  capital  guide  to  the 

Forest. We  have  received  from  the  author, 

Mr.  W.  L.  Kellaway,  a ” Description  of  Scheme 
for  the  Development  of  the  Site  of  Coldbath 
Fields  Prison,  CJerkenwell  ” (published  by 
Goode  Bros.,  Clerkenwell-green).  Mr.  Kella- 
way proposes  the  formation  of  two  new  streets, 
running  diagonally  from  the  existing  corners  of 
the  site,  with  a great  deal  of  open  space  in  the 
form  of  gardens  in  the  centre  of  the  site  and 
around  the  points  of  the  intersection  of  the 
streets.  The  blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings 
which  he  proposes  for  erection  are  situate  on 
the  borders  of  the  site,  and  provision  is 
made  in  separate  blocks  for  costermongers’ 
dwellings  and  stables  for  their  ponies 
and  donkeys.  Mr.  Kellaway’s  suggestions 

are  worth  consideration. The  Commercial 

Wcrld  (published  at  No.  10,  Adam-atreet, 
Strand)  in  a recent  uamber  published  a 
very  useful  table,  specially  compiled  from 
Parliamentary  Returns,  giving  a comparative 
view  of  the  premium  incomes  of  ninety-one 

British  life  insurance  offices. Messrs.  F.  W. 

Reynolds  & Co.,  of  73,  Southwark-street,  have 
recently  issued  a very  useful  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  hardware  goods  and  general  iron- 
mongery. It  contains  some  specialities  in 
locks  and  door  and  window  fastenings  gene- 
rally.  From  the  Index  Society  (6,  Hanway- 

street,  Oxford  - street)  we  have  received 
Part  I.  (A  to  Gi)  of  the  “ Index  to  the 
Obituary  and  Biographical  Notices  in  the 
‘Gentleman’s  Magazine,’  1731-1780,”  by 
Mr.  R.  Henry  Farrar,  F.R.H.S.,”  which  will  be 
indispensable  to  explorers  in  that  carious  and 

interesting  miscellany. “ The  Tape  Indicator 

Map  of  London,  and  Visitor’s  Guide  ” (C. 
Smith  & Son,  63,  Charing  Cross)  embodies  an 
idea  of  great  value  and  usefulness  to  the 
visitor  or  resident  who  is  unacquainted  with 
all  parts  of  that  vast  province  of  houses 
which  is  called  Loudon.  A taps  bearing  a 
series  of  numbers  is  strongly  pivoted  to  one 
end  of  the  map,  and  on  the  other  three 
margins  of  the  map  is  another  series  of 
numbers.  The  tape  radiates  from  the  pivot 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  placed  on  any  one  of  these 
^marginal  numbers.  Strongly  bound  within 
the  cover  of  the  map  is  an  alphabetical 
list  of  7,000  streets, — this  number  including,  of 
course,  most  of  the  principal  streets,  roads, 
and  places  in  the  metropolis.  Opposite  the 
name  of  each  street  is  a map-number  and  a 
tape-number.  By  bringing  the  tape  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  map  to  the  map-number, 
and  by  looking  j-jst  above  the  tape  at  that  part 
of  it  which  bears  the  specified  tape-number, 
the  street  of  which  one  is  in  qoest  is  at  once 
found.  But  the  map  is  scarcely  large  enough, 
and  does  not  show  sufficient  of  London  south 
of  the  Thames.  This  is  a defect  that  should 
he  remedied  in  future  issues. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

11,110,  Pavementa,  J.  Fabbri  & Co.,  Praca 
(Cairo).  ® 

This  invention  relates  to  n pavement  consisting 
essentially  of  a species  of  macadam  wherein  the 
Band  or  gr.\vel  which  ordinarily  binds  the  broken 
«oae8  together  in  macadam  is  replaced  by  asphalt, 
blabs  are  made  also  in  the  same  manner  and  laid 
down  for  pavements. 

11,128,  Closets.  C.  ITeywood. 

_ The  closet  is  insulated  entirely,  and  a circulation  of 
air  13  arranged  over  and  under  by  means  of  the 
cavity  which  is  around  it.  The  entrance  is  over  a 
grid  on  the  floor  line  equ.al  in  width  to  the  cavity  on 
the  Bide  or  end  which  is  nearest  to  the  entrance  to 
tbe  closet  where  it  adjoins  the  house  or  passage 
leading  to  the  same.  The  cavity  at  that  side  opens 
upwards  between  two  doors.  If  the  inner  door  is 
open  the  air  will  be  carried  into  and  ventilate  the 
closet  as  well  as  the  other  cavities  surrounding  it ; 
whilst,  if  both  doors  are  closed,  the  ventilation  will 
be  confined  to  the  cavities,  and  any  annoyance  from 
too  much  draught  of  air  when  the  closet  is  in  use  ' 
will  be  thus  avoided. 

12,477,  Improved  Cowl  or  Ventilator. 
Smith. 

The  rotator  is  fixed  at  such  an  angle  that  the  wind 
causes  it  to  rotate  and  to  actuate  a fan  or  archi- 
median  screw  which  exhausts  the  smoke  or  foul  air. 
Above  this  is  fixed  a cowl-head  kept  in  position 
against  the  wind  by  a vane  or  arrow,  down-draught 
being  thereby  prevented. 

12, /OO,  Ventilation.  J.  Westmoreland. 

A hollow  beam  is  employed  which  has  ventilating 
openings  and  a hollow  tail-piece  with  junctions  lead- 
ing into  chimneys  or  flues.  The  beam  may  be  used 
as  a trimmer,  with  means  of  securing  it  at  each  end 
joists  with  bearings  to  receive  the 
end  of  the  joists  supported  by  it.  It  may  also  serve 
as  a earner  for  the  heanh-stone  or  its  equivalent. 
13,143,  Shop  Fronts.  F.  J.  Chambers. 

This  patent  relates  to  cast-iron  shop-fronts  so 
constructod  that  they  can  be  fixed  up  and  glazed 
complete  in  a very  short  time.  The  improvements 
are  also  available  on  shallow  sites  of  land  without 
the  sacrifice  for  constructive  purposes  hitherto 
necessary  in  erecting  shops  of  this  nature.  The 
stanchions  are  cast  hollow  and  without  a back,  but 
with  a projecting  lip  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
Bides.  Wooden  blocks  are  fixed  and  driven  home 
by  means  of  slate  centre  or  key  pieces,  to  be  built 
m the  party-wall  where  necessary.  The  wooden 
blocks  being  fixed,  india-rubber  filleting  or  tubing 
IS  glued  or  otherwise  fixed  to  the  iron  or  stanchion  ; 
the  sheets  of  plate-glass  are  pressed  home,  a second 
mdia-i-ubber  filleting  is  fixed  against  the  glass,  and 
the  whole  is  securod  by  the  match-boarding  secured 
to  the  wooden  blocks.  Advertising  panels,  frames 
for  stained  glass,  Ac.,  are  provided,  and  provision  is 
also  made  for  fire-proof  partition  waits  between 
different  shops  in  a row  where  brick  division  walls 
unnecessary. 


&c.— 9,824,  A.  Muir,  Mitreing  Machines.— 10,384, 
G.  Nobes,  Door  Lock.— 10,408,  J.  Wilson,  Venlila- 
tion  of  Rooms.— 10,464,  C.  Thomett,  Fastening 

Window-sashes,  either  shut  or  partially  open. 

10,701,  H.  Sutcliffe,  Ventilators  for  Preventing 
Down-draught.— 10,860,  E.  Nunn,  Bricks  for  the 
Reception  of  Nails,  Screws,  Ac.— 11,454,  R.  Hunter 
and  J,  Turnbull,  Kitchen  Ranges,— 11,494,  A. 
McLean  and  R.  Smith,  Manufacture  of  Pigments.— 

11,596,  J.  Deeley,  Lavatories,  Baths,  Sinks,  Ac.' 

11, /92,  ViscountGrimston,  Water-waste  Preventers. 
—11,827,  J.  -Ashworth,  Stench  Traps.— 11.521,  A. 
and  E.  Paget,  Counters. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppotition  for  Tao  Monihi. 

14,949,  T.  Ransome,  Fabrics  or  Materials  for 
Spread  of  Fire  in  Public  and  Private 
Buildings. — 15,108,  J.  Gibson,  Cooking  Ranges  and 
— ^2,508,  A.  Kerr,  Water-closet  Cistern. — 
15,009,  G.  Bonehill,  Metal  Stair  Nosings,  Floors,  Ac. 

—15,004,  D.  Gill,  Room  Doors  and  Doorways. 

229,  J.  Hendraand  W.  Gooding,  Stair-treads,  Door- 
steps, Ac,— 10,658,  W.  Withington,  Outlet  for  Sinks, 
— 10,915,  H.  Haddan,  Parquetry. — 11,310,  A. 
Fowler,  Privies  and  Water-closets, 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 
thirty-ninth  annual  dinner  of  this  Inatitufcion 
■will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters,  London -wall,  on 
Thursday,  November  4th,  the  President  of  the 
Institution,  Mr.  Basil  E.  Peto,  in  the  chair. 
We  trust  that  the  Institution 'will  be  liberally 
supported  on  this  occasion. 


12,725,  “Tie”  or  Interlocking  Bricks.  H 
Blythe. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  bricks 
such  a shape  as  to  avoid  side  aud  end  “ straight 
Joints,”  which  are  common  when  ordinary  bricks 
are  used  for  walls,  pit-sKafes,  Ac.,  and  to  tie  the 
work.  The  bricks  have  a lug  or  projection  near  the 
centre  of  one  side,  the  other  side  of  the  brick  being 
suitably  recessed  to  roceivo  the  lug  of  another 
brick.  The  bricks  are  of  variable  shapes  and 
patterns,  all  tending  to  the  same  end. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Oct.  1. — 12,643,  F.  Frouvay,  Saws. — 12,464,  W' 
Kioipple,  Construction  of  Breakwaters,  Harbours, 
Docks,  Quay  Walls,  Ac.— 12,470,  E.  Long,  Concrete 
Blocks. 

O.it.  2. — 12,492,  W.  Wood  and  A.  Simmons, 
Imitation  of  Stones  on  Wood  Furniture.— 12,494, 

^ Hunt  and  H.  Thame,  Covering  for  Walls,  Roofs! 

. — 12,512,  A.  Waddell,  Veutilatiog. — 12,526, 
Baird,  Slip  Ladders.— 12,537,  A.  Waddell  and 
F.  Redman,  Sanitary  Appliance  for  Water-closets, 
Ac. — 12,542,  E.  Blundstone,  Plaster  of  Paris. 

Oct.  4. — 12,565,  R.  Atkinson,  Gully  for  Excluding 
Sewer  Gas.— 12,582,  C.  Maxwell  and  S.  Walker, 
Baths  aud  Siuks.— 12,588,  W.  Day,  Chimney-pot 
and  Ventilator. — 12,597,  H.  Treasure,  Lock-up 
Ventilator  for  Buildings.— 12,683,  E.  Gotto  aud 
F.  Beesley,  Supplying  Water  to  Water-closets,  Ac. 

Oct.  5.  — I2,63e,  K,  Peez,  Mortise  Lock. — 12,638, 
J.  Kelly,  Telescope  Ladder.— 12,655,  W.  Thompson, 
Cooking  Stoves. 

Oct.  G. — 12,702,  E.  Booth,  Hanging  and  Opening 
Oisement  Windows.— 12,711,  J.  Sanders  and  H. 
Thomas,  Water  Meter,  Ac.— 12,746,  P.  Blackman, 
Lift. — 12,749,  J.  Morris,  Chimney  Pots  or  Cowls. 

Oct.  7. — 12,764,  W.  Harris,  Trap  for  Waste- 
water Outlets. — 12,771,  W.  Munns,  Nail  Holder. — 
12,774,  T.  Hind  and  R.  Lund,  Grinding  Paints,  Ac. 
PEO'V'ISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,436,  .1.  Parker,  Composition  for  Paving  Floors, 
Ac. — 9,725,  W.  Lawson,  Hoist. — 9,748,  H.  Whiteley,  I 
Regulating  the  Opening  and  Closing  of  Fanlights,  I 


RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BKPOBT. 

OCTOBBB  5. 

T,,  ■ ,s  . . Debenham,  Tewsox,  a Co. 

West  Dnlwich— AUejn  Hoose,  and  la.  Ir.  13p  66 

_ yeura,  ground-rent  37L  lOs £Z  3io 

Iiolborn — 11,  Greville-street,  freehold  ’sio 

By  Messrs,  Eloood. 

Cavendish-square  — 3,  Henrietta-street,  8 years 

ground-rent  801 j iqq 

Notting.hili— 6,  Notling  HUl-terrac'e!'  36  ’years'  ’ 

ground-rent  9L  9s ' 

Lisson-grove  — 8,  Great  Jimes-street,  "o  years. 

ground-rent  7l.  78 ^ ' sO 

, By  n.  A.  Hbitdehson. 

Plaistow — 92  and  91,  Stratford-road,  freehold 660 

Bast-road — A plot  of  freehold  land 100 

By  J.  McLachlak  & Sons. 

Clapham,  The  Chase— A plot  of  freehold  land 1 325 

Small  cottage,  Z7  years,  do  ground-rent  ’l65 

, By  Flbvsbt  & Sox. 

Whitechapel— 1,  Cambridge-road,  freehold 1 600 

Barnes  — 3,  Northumberland  - avenue,  88  years  ’ 

ground-rent  24i ’ g 050 

By  Bblton  & Sons. 

Barking-road— The  Liverpool  Arms  Public-house 

freehold  ’ j j-gg 

Burnham-street- Gilbert’s  colt'age.’freohoid’.'.’.'.'.'  490 
Wandsworth-road-The  Bobngbroko  Hotel  free- 
hold   

Fetter-lane — An  improved  rental  o'f 
years 


a year,  46 


2,110 


710 


OcTonsn  6. 

„ ,.  By  T.  B.  WssrACOiT. 

Baling — 06  and  67,  Oxford-road,  76  years,  ground- 


, Salisbury-road,  91  years. 


Upper  Holloway  — 3 

ground-rent  61 

Kentish  Town — 16,  Victoria-road,  61  years,  cround'. 

rent  If.  lOs 

Holloway— Ground-rents  of  IQQl.  a year!  reverVion 

in  92  years  260 

146,  Blthorue-road,  freehold !!!!!!!!!!!'.!!!!!!  605 

11,  Wilion-grove,  freehold -260 

34,  Hampden-road,  freehold *’  240 

By  Dalb  & Sow. 

Poplar— 1 to  6,  Stephen’s  Acre,  11  years,  ground- 

rent  20f 60 

Ratcliff — 34,  36,  and  38,  Love-Iane,  15  years,  erround- 

rent  351 nn 

Mil^^End — 60,  Clart-strcet,  12  years,  grouu’d-rent 


100 


St.  Georgo’s-in-East— 2,  Ann-atreet,  iV’years! 

ground-rent  66 

Mile  Snd— 61,  Exmouth-street,  16  years,  erouiui- 

rent  4l jgo 

Bethnal  green— 1 to  6,  The  Terrace,  freehold * 2 6-0 

17  and  19,  Old  Ford-road,  freehold lIsBO 

Land  tax  of  19f.  4s.  a year  490 

By  Beltow  & Son. 

Upper  Holloway.road— No.  665,  term  71  years, 

ground-rent  Iff,  lOs 600 

Holloway.road— Qrouad-reut  of  25f.  a year,  reverl 

sion  ill  18  years 530 

Holborn— 15.  Leather-lane,  freehold 1,2;0 

Upper  Mitcham — Two  cottages,  a house  and  shop,  ' 

und  four  plots  of  land,  freehold  1,420 

Stoke  Newmgton — 177,  High-street,  copyhold  l!t80 

By  C.  II.  Cboss. 

Wandsworth  - 65,  High-street,  freehold 1,600 

Battersea— 33  and  33,  Doddiugton-grove,  67  years, 

ground  rent  2f 665 

October  7. 

Bv  Havds  & Jbnkinson. 

Balhara — The  residence  celled  Kingthorpo  House, 

49  years,  no  ground-rent 2 140 

Jamaica— The  FlamsteaJ, Mount  Elisabeth, Kosanua,  ’ 
Mount  Trafalgar,  and  part  of  Mount  Henry 

Sugar  Estates,  912  acres 1,120 

By  J.  A.  & W.  Thabp. 

Sutton  — 2:7  to  213  odd,  High-street,  62  years, 

ground-rent  2f.  10s 625 


60 

430 


North-street— Six  copyhold  cottages 

Fair  Field— Four  copyhold  Cottages  2CO 

By  C.  D.  Field  & Sons. 

Holloway.rosd— Gronnd-rent  of  8f.,  reversion  in  16 

years 1,660 

6,  George's  road,  and  a plot  of  land,  freehold 1 260 

The  freehold  beer-house,  the  White  Hart  ’303 

10  to  28  even,  Qeorge’s  road,  and  11  to  18,  Milton- 
place,  freehold  2 810 
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OctOBBB  8. 

By  Bakhb  & Soira. 

laliogton— 40  and 41,  North-street, 37  years,  ground. 

rent  101.  

By  W.  A.  BLiKBMOKB. 

Eegent’s  Park— The  lease  of  1 and  1a,  Upper  Park- 
place,  term  llj  years  


170 


MEETINGS. 

Sattecat,  Octobbb  16. 

Liverpool  ArehUectural  Society.  — Tisit  to  Eainhill 
Asylum  Train  leaves  Lime-street  Station  at  2'16  p.m. 
MoxniT,  Octobbb  18. 

Royal  Academy.  — Professor  John  Marshall  on 
“ Anatomy.’'  IV.  8 p.m. 

Tcesbat,  October  19. 


Iruiitute  qfSritiih  Carriage  af<ir»H/acf«rrr».— Professor 
•'  - '^---■‘^-vn'TimberB  suitablefor  Carnage- 


John  Maconm  on  " Canadi: 

Building’'  (Town  Hall,  Westminster) . 7 p. — 

ifancheifer  Architectural  Aisoeiation.  — Conreriaeione 
in  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Atbenofum.  7-30  p.m. 

Society  o/’ Antigiiurie*  (if  ScoRanrf.— Rhind  Lectures  in 
Archmolocy.  I.  By  Professor  David  Masson  (Masonic 
Hall,  Bdinbnrgb).  8 p.m. 

WBDitBSDAT,  October  20. 

- Professor  John  Marshall,  on 


Royal  Academy. 

“Anatomy."  V.  8 p.m. 

Feidat,  Octobbb  22. 

Architectural  Attoeiation.  — Opening  Address  by  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Qotch.  7'30  P-in. 

Royal  Academy.  — Professor  John  Marshall  on 
“Anatomy.”  VI.  8 p.m.  „ . , 

Bradford  Rittorical  and  Autiquarutn  Society.  — Mr. 
J.  P.  Pritchett,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  "The  Great  Medimval 
House  of  Neville."  7'30  p,— 


Society  cjfAniiquariei  of^  Seott^d.—Ehind  Lectures  i 


Arcbmology. 


By  Professor  David  Masson.  8 p.n 


liswIIancH. 


The  Sold  Portions  of  the  Buccleuch 
Estate. — Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  M.P.,  has 
parchased  as  a residence  the  Buccleuch  mansion 
on  the  estate  which  is  about  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Richmond  Yestry  as  pleasure-gronnds  for 
the  people.  The  price  is  6,OOOL  There  is  very 
little  ground  attached  to  the  house  beyond  the 
lawn,  which,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
purchase,  is  to  remain  intact.  The  proposal 
to  continue  through  the  lawn  the  towing-path 
has  been  abandoned,  as  not  affording  advantages 
equal  to  the  great  expense  and  depreciation  of 
property  involved  in  the  construction  in  the 
path.  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis  intends,  it  is 
believed, to  make  the  mansion  his  own  residence. 
General  satisfaction  is  expressed  in  the  town 
that  this  part  of  the  estate  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  so  public-spirited  a native  of  Rich- 
mond as  the  gentleman  mentioned,  who  baa  also 
promised  a donation  of  500L  towards  the 
expense  of  substituting  an  open  railing  for  the 
wall  which  now  encloses  the  upper  grounds. 
The  Three  Pigeons,  which  formed  part  of  the 
estate,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Messum,  the 
well-known  boat-builder,  for  6,000i.,  while  it  is 
believed  that  the  Vestry  have  an  offer  of  4,0001. 
for  the  stables.  The  Richmond  Vestry  will 
thus  realise  15,0001.  from  the  sold  portion  of  the 
estate.  The  Vestry  are,  as  previously  announced, 
empowered  to  raise  a loan  for  the  balance  of  the 
pnrebase-money. 

Drainage  Inquiry  at  Acton.  — Major 
Tulloch,  R.E.,  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  on  the  7th  inst.  at 
the  offices  of  the  Acton  Local  Board  in  respect 
to  an  application  for  sanction  of  a loan  to 
borrow  25,0001.  for  works  of  sewage  and  sewage 
disposal.  Mr.  MaeSwinney,  who  appeared  for 
the  Local  Board,  stated  that  the  loan  for  which 
the  Board  now  asked  power  to  raise  was  part  of 
the  sum  originally  applied  for  (75,(XiOL)  to  carry 
out  the  whole  of  the  new  drainage  works,  but 
the  Local  Government  Board  had  given  its 
sanction  from  time  to  time  to  only  portions  of 
the  loan,  so  that  it  might  have  some  control 
over  the  expenditure  and  works.  The  scheme 
was  originally  prepared  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette,  but  since  then  the  Board  had,  by  the 
advice  of  its  surveyor  and  Mr.  ‘William  N. 
Lailey,  and  the  approval  of  Sir  Joseph, 
diminished  the  proposed  size  of  the  effluent 
sewer  through  Chiswick  to  the  Thames,  so  as  to 
obviate  probable  objections  on  the  part  of 
Chiswick  authorities  and  private  owners.  The 
pipe  was  diminished  from  5 ft.  to  2 ft.  diameter, 
and  an  additional  tank  for  the  storage  of  the 
effluent  water  at  the  pumping  station  during 
flow  tides  has  been  erected  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances arising  from  the  reduced  capacity  of 
this  sewer.  By  this  alteration  a saving  of  no 
less  a sum  than  7,0001.  was  effected.  With 
regard  to  the  proposed  treatment  of  the  sewage 
the  Board  were  still  in  negotiation  with  the 
Native  Guano  Company  to  treat  it  on  the 
ABC  system,  but  it  was  possible  that  this 
might  fall  through,  and,  if  so,  the  Board  would 


probably  treat  it.  The  tanks  for  which  a con- 
tract with  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.  existed  would 
be  available  for  any  system  that  might  be 
adopted.  Mr.  Hardy,  a ratepayer,  persisted  in 
criticising  the  action  of  the  Boaiii,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Inspector  told  him  the  case 
of  the  Local  Board  should  be  heard  first.  Major 
Tulloch  stated  that,  if  interrupted  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, he  would  pack  up  bis  books,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  was  not  bound 
to  hold  an  inquiry,  could  get  what  information 
it  wanted  otherwise.  Mr.  Lailey,  the  Acton 
surveyor,  Mr.  Jones,  the  Ealing  surveyor,  gave 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  desirableness  of  the 
alterations,  and  the  inquiry  closed.  Major 
Tulloch  remarking  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  were  satisfied  with  the  effectiveness  of 
the  scheme. 

The  Recent  Case  of  Suffocation  in  a 
Well. — A painful  story  of  death  from  misad- 
venture, which  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  cases 
means  death  from  ignorance  or  carelessness, 
was  investigated  the  other  day  by  Dr.  Danford 
Thomas.  A prisoner  in  Pentonville  Gaol  volun- 
teered, with  a colleague,  to  descend  a disused 
well  for  the  pnrposo  of  removing  pumps.  The 
danger  of  such  a proceeding  is  manifest,  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  axithorities  were  warned 
of  the  danger,  and  the  jury  certainly  appended 
a censure  to  tbeir  verdict.  One  of  the  men 
died,  and  the  other  was  so  much  affected  that 
he  had  to  go  to  a hospital.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remind  our  readers  that  the  utmost 
caution  should  be  used  before  entering  any  well 
or  confined  space.  Carbonic  acid  generates 
under  a variety  of  conditions,  and  its  action, 
even  in  small  quantity,  is  not  only  poisonous, 
but  paralysing.  The  candle  test  is,  when  pro- 
perly used,  sufficient.  If  the  candle  burns 
clear  and  bright  to  the  very  bottom,  there  is  no 
danger ; but  if  it  does  not  go  to  the  bottom, 
there  is  always  a possibility  that  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  half  as  heavy  again  as  air,  may  lie 
there,  as  in  the  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cane,  in 
which  a man  can  stand,  while  a dog  is 
asphyxiated.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
carbonic  acid  accumnlates  only  in  old  or  dis- 
used wells.  This  is  a dangerous  delusion.  We 
were  present  a few  years  ago  at  an  inspec- 
tion of  a new  well  on  the  estate  of 
our  lamented  editor,  the  late  Dr.  Wakley. 
The  well  had  only  been  sunk  a few 
weeks  before  in  a country  place  remote 
from  houses.  It  was  loosely  covered,  and  one 
of  the  men  was  about  to  descend  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection,  when  Dr.  Wakley,  with 
characteristic  caution,  insisted  that  a candle 
should  be  lowered  first.  It  went  out  before 
it  had  gone  6 ft. ; and  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
man  had  gone  done,  as  he  proposed,  he  would 
have  fallen  lifeless  to  the  bottom.  The  gener- 
ation of  carbonic  acid  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  apparently  capricious.  The  curious 
pits  or  caves,  some  of  them  more  than  t 
100  ft.  in  depth,  which  abound  in  the  neigh 
bourbood  of  Bexley,  in  Kent,  contain  no  car- 
bonic acid,  as  we  can  testify  from  personal 
experience,  although  they  are  said  to  have 
been  excavated  in  prehistoric  times ; whereas, 
as  in  the  instance  already  quoted,  the  gas  may 
accumulate  in  a perfectly  new  chamber.  The 
mere  extinction  of  a flame  is  not  a sufficient  in- 
dication of  danger.  If  the  candle  burns  dimly 
there  is  risk,  for  the  ’gas  acts  on  living  beings 
as  on  candles,  and  insensibility,  or  exhaustion 
tantamount  to  it,  may  be  produced  by  a quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  which  would  not  imme- 
diately kill. — Lancet. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  members  of  this 
Association  made  a visit  to  the  new  premises 
for  the  Staffordshire  Joint  Stock  Banking 
Company,  and  the  new  Rectory  now  nearly 
completed  for  Canon  Bowlby,  rector  of  St. 
Philip’s  Church,  Birmingham.  The  two 
buildings  adjoin  each  other,  and  form  very 
prominent  features  at  one  angle  of  the  church- 
yard abutting  in  Temple-row.  Mr.  W.  Double- 
day is  the  architect  of  the  new  bank,  which  is 
built  of  Bath  stone  in  a somewhat  free  Classic 
style.  The  total  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive 
of  shopping  and  offices,  which  are  to  bo  added, 
is  about  11,0001.  Messrs.  Bennett  & Son,  of 
Sheffield,  are  the  contractors.  Messrs.  Osborn 
& Reading  are  the  architects  to  the  Rectory, 
which  is  faced  with  Hollington  stone,  and  built 
in  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture. 
Messrs.  Barker  & Son,  of  Birmingham,  are  the 
contractors.  After  a close  inspection  of  the 
many  interesting  details  of  both  buildings,  the 
members  dispersed  abont  five  p.m. 


Sale  of  Two  Building  Estates  at 
Harold  Wood.  — On  Monday  last  Messrs. 
Baker  & Sons,  who  have  held  two  sales  of  the 
property  within  the  last  few  weeks,  sold  tho 
remaining  portion  of  the  Oakloigh  Park  Estate. 
The  number  of  lots  submitted  was  1-32, 
most  of  which  have  frontages  varying  from 
15  ft.  to  18  ft.,  and  depths  of  100  ft.  to  130  ft., 
tho  prices  realised  ranging  from  lOL  to  18/. 
each.  A comer  tavern  plot,  at  the  extromo 
north  boundary  of  the  estate,  facing  Squirrel’s 
Heath-road,  the  main  high  road  from  Romford 
to  Upminster,  having  a frontage  of  20  ft.  to 
Squirrel’s  Heath-road,  but  narrowing  to  abont 
15  ft.  in  the  rear,  and  a return  frontage  of 
126  ft.  to  Archibald-road,  caused  a very  close 
and  warm  competition  between  two  bidders. 
The  biddings  commenced  at  20/.,  and  tho  pro- 
perty was  ultimately  sold  for  106/.,  being  at 
the  rate  of  about  1,400/.  an  acre.  The  condi- 
tions stipulated  that  not  less  than  400/.  is  to 
be  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  hotel.  A 
plot  at  the  north-west  portion  of  the  estate, 
bounded  by  Ingrebourne  Brook,  having  a front- 
age of  16  ft.  and  a depth  of  280  ft.,  with  a 
largo  area  in  the  rear,  enclosed  east  and  west 
by  the  brook,  was  sold  for  57/.  The  estate, 
upon  which  upwards  of  400  bouses  and  shops 
are  to  bo  erected,  has  realised  an  average  of 
from  350/.  to  400/.  an  acre.  Having  disposed 
of  the  above-named  property,  the  auctioneer 
next  submitted  the  Avenue-road  Estate,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  railway,  and  also  close 
to  the  Harold  Wood  Station.  The  estate  is 
about  six  acres  in  extent,  and  has  been  divided 
into  eighty-two  plots,  all  of  which  were  offered. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  plots  have  frontages  of 
17  ft.,  and  depths  of  70  ft.,  the  prices  realised 
for  the  private  house  plots  being  from  8/.  to 
12/.  each,  and  for  the  shop  plots  15/.  and  16/. 
each.  An  hotel  plot,  having  a frontage  oF  25  ft., 
and  a return  frontage  of  65  ft.,  realised  6-1/. 

Tlie  Queen’s  Park  Estate  at  Loughton. — 
On  Monday  evening  Messrs.  Croucher  A Co. 
offered  for  sale,  as  the  Crown  Hotel,  Loughton, 
the  second  and  remaining  portion  of  the  Queen’s  : 
Park  Estate,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Epping  : 
Forest,  and  within  a short  distance  of  Loughtou  : 
Station  on  the  Woodford,  Loughton,  and  Ongar  ■ 
branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  The  t 
estate  occupies  an  area  of  about  15  acres,  and  i 
has  been  laid  out  for  the  erection  of  about  130  : 
private  residences.  That  portion  of  the  estate  i 
facing  the  high  road  from  London  to  Epping  : 
was  sold  a few  weeks  since,  and  the  lots  offered  i 
on  Monday  last,  sixty-four  in  number,  consisted 
of  the  central  part  of  the  estate,  on  each  side 
of  Queen’s-road,  a new  road  50  ft.  in  width, 
which  has  just  been  formed.  There  was  avery 
large  attendance,  the  sale-room  being  much 
crowded.  The  several  plots  have  frontages  of 
25  ft.  each,  varying  in  depth  from  130  ft.  to 
212  ft.  With  few  exceptions  all  the  lots  wore 
sold,  the  smaller  Iota  realising  from  25/.  to  28/.. 
each,  whilst  those  having  a depth  of  200  ft. 
and  upwards  were  sold  at  from  33/.  to  36/.  each. 

A corner  plot,  having  a frontage  of  51ft.  to  i 
Qneen’a-road,  and  195  ft.  to  Pump  Hill,  realised 
76/. ; and  another  corner  plot,  having  a frontage 
of  110  ft.  to  Queen’s-road,  and  a depth  of  150  ft. 
to  York  Hill,  was  sold  for  136/. 

Evening  University  Lectures  at  King's 
College,  London. — Special  courses  of  lectures, 
commencing  on  October  25,  will  be  given  at 
King’s  College  during  the  ensuing  Winter 
Session  of  the  Evening  Classes.  The  subjects 
will  chiefly  be  treated  with  a view  to  assisting 
independent  study.  Among  the  courses  will  bei 
the  following,  viz.,  “Iron  and  Steel,”  by  Mr. 
Walter  G.  McMillan,  F.C.S.  In  this  course  it  is 
proposed  to  treat  of  the  general  methods  byr 
which  the  different  qualities  of  malleable  iron,! 
cast  iron,  and  steel  may  be  produced  and  pre-. 
pared  for  use  in  tho  Arts  ; of  the  effect  of  the’ 
various  foreign  substances  contained  in  these 
metals  upon  their  strength  and  fitness  for  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied ; of  the 
extent  to  which  these  substances  are  injurious,, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  commonly! 
eliminated. — “The  Geometry  of  Newton,”  by 
Professor  W.  H.  H.  Hudson,  M.A.  This  course 
will  consist  of  detailed  explanations  and  illus- 
trations of  Newton’s  reasoning,  and  also  of 
applications  of  Newton’s  method  to  the 
geometry  of  certain  particular  curves  of 
practical  importance. — “The  Roman,  Etruscan, 
and  Grteco-Roman  Monuments  in  the  British 
Museum,”  by  Professor  G.  C.  Warr,  M.A.  Thd, 
object  of  these  lectures  is  to  explain  thdi 
historical  monuments  and  art  collections  in  the 
above  departments  of  the  British  Museum. 
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The  New  Street  through  “ The  Uiut," 
Southwark.  — The  long- delayed  new  street 
through  that  notorious  locality  known  as  “ The 
Mint,”  in  the  Borough,  is  at  last  in  course  of 
of  formation.  The  haunts  of  Jack  Sheppard 
and  Jonathan  Wild  are  now  no  more.  The 
Southwark  Standard  says  with  regard  to  the 
improvement  that  in  18-10  the  late  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hiscocks,  F.R.I.B.A.,  District  Surveyor  of 
Wandsworth  and  Tooting,  succeeded  iu  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  Parliamentarj-  powers  for  the 
formation  of  a street  from  Blackman-street  to 
Rowland  Hill’s  Chapel,  Great  Charlotte-street, 
Blackfriars-road.  The  construction  of  South- 
wark-street  was  the  reason  for  abandoning  this 
scheme.  The  author  of  the  present  scheme  for 
the  formation  of  a new  street,  60  ft.  wide,  from 
Blackman-street  to  Southwark  Bridge-road,  is 
Mr.  A.  Hiscocks,  C.E.,  the  present  Surveyor  to 
the  parish  of  St.  George-the-Martyr,  who  in 
1875  took  an  active  part  in  urging  the  Vestry 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  Parlia- 
mentary powers  for  its  construction,  which  were 
obtained  in  1877.  The  Industrial  Dwellings 
erected  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow’s  Company  in 
the  Mint  will  afford  ample  accommodation 
for  the  persons  whose  houses  have  been 
demolished,  the  new  buildings  being  replete 
with  every  convenience,  both  as  to  sanitary 
and  domestic  requirements.  The  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  delay  that  has  occurred  in  carrying  out 
this  improvement,  in  consequence  of  their 
requiring  some  of  the  property  already  taken 
for  the  street  for  their  proposed  new  lines  and 
widenings,  crossing  the  line  of  the  new  street. 
This  scheme  has  for  the  present  been  aban- 
doned. The  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
George-the-Martyr,  Southwark,  and  their  sur- 
veyor, are  certainly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  community  at  large  for  the  good  work  they 
have  done  in  disposing  of  the  nest  of  fever- 
dens  and  haunts  of  infamy  that  existed  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  and  busiest  localities  in  the  metro- 
polis. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  street  will  have  the  effect 
of  relieving  the  congested  state  of  the  traffic 
of  London  Bridge  by  the  diversion  of  the 
traffic  through  the  new  street  over  Southwark 
Bridge.  The  new  street  will  debouch  in  the 
Borough  High-street  opposite  to  Great  Dover- 
street  (the  approach  to  the  Old  Kent-road), 
thus  forming  a link  in  a continuous  main 
thoroughfare  between  Wandsworth  and  Vaux- 
hall  (t’id  Albert  Embankment)  and  Green- 
wich. 

Brickmaking  under  new  Conditions.  — 

Under  this  heading  the  Rochester  and  Chatham 
News  gives  some  account  of  the  means  which 
are  now  being  employed  in  that  neighbourhood 
to  convey  brick  clay  in  a diluted  fluid  state 
from  the  ground  where  it  is  found,  to  the  brick- 
fields in  pipes.  The  brick  manufacturer  is 
enabled,  by  means  of  Messrs.  Taylor  &,  Neate’s 
slurry  pumps,  to  prepare  his  earth  upon  the 
site  from  whence  he  draws  his  supply,  and 
convey  it  thence  in  a liquid  state  through  iron 
mains  to  the  brickfield  where  it  is  presently  to 
be  converted  into  bricks.  Messrs.  Smeed, 
Dean,  & Co.,  of  Sittingbonrne,  who  are  very 
large  brickmakers,  have  lately  obtained  an 
enormous  supply  of  fresh  brick-earth  from  a 
property  about  a quarter  of  a mile  east  of  Tonge 
Church,  and,  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  their 
present  brickfields,  Messrs.  Taylor  & Neate  are 
carrying  out  engineering  works  which  will 
enable  the  company  to  utilise  their  purchase  at 
their  existing  brickfields.  The  most  important 
feature  of  the  undertaking  is  the  set  of  pumps 
for  pumping  the  washed  brick-earth  through  a 
cast-iron  pipe  main  to  the  brickfields.  The 
pumps  are  designed  to  deliver  sufficient  brick- 
earth  to  make  li  million  of  bricks  per 
week. 

New  Government  Offices  at  Christiania. 

The  Norwegian  Government  have  decided 
upon  building  a modern  block  of  Government 
offices  at  Christiania,  those  now  in  use  being 
old  dwelling-houses  spread  over  the  town,  and 
wholly  unsuitable  to  present  requirements.  As 
yet,  however,  no  invitations  of  tenders  for 
design  have  been  issued,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  considering  this  question  not  having 
been  able  to  decide  whether  the  various  depart- 
ments should  be  located  in  one  vast  hall, 
presided  over  by  the  departmental  chief,  or  in 
several  minor  offices.  There  is  every  probability 
of  the  former  plan  being  adopted,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  make  the 
building  worthy  of  the  nation. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 


ton 

load 

foot  cabe 
load 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G 

Teak,  E.I.  . 

Sequoia,  U.S 

Ash,  Canada  

Birch  ,,  

Elm  „ 

Fir,  Dantaic,  &e 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pina,  Canada  red  

,,  jellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  fathom 

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga  log 

,,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  lBt,..Btd.l00 

,,  4th  and  3rd 

Riga  

St.  Petersburg,  lat  jellow 

„ 2ad  

„ white  

Swedish  . 

"White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  Ist 

„ ,,  2nd 

„ ,,  3rd,  4o 

,,  Spruce,  1st  

,,  „ 3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  4c 

Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  Boards, 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba  

Hondnras,  &c 

Australian  , 

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  ayerage 
Mexican  „ 

Tobasco  „ 

Honduras 

Maple,  Bird’s-eye 

Rose,  Rio  

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 


£.  s.  d.  £.  a. 

6 10  0 7 0 0 

9 0 0 14  0 0 

0 2 4 0 2 7 

300  4 10  0 

2 10  0 40 

3 10  0 4 10 

1 10  0 4 0 

2 10  0 4 10 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

2 0 0 3 10  0 

2 6 0 4 0 0 

3 0 0 5 0 0 


3 6 0 3 7 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

6 10  0 7 0 0 

8 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 


7 0 0 17  10  0 
17  0 0 30  0 0 


00  11  0 0 


4 0 0 12  0 0 
0 9 0 0 13  0 


0 6 0 0 7 0 

•loot  0 0 3 0 0 3{ 

0 0 21  0 0 3J 

0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 4 0 0 7 


Pre- 


0 0 

0 0 3i  0 0 4J 

0 0 4 0 0 

0 0 4i  0 0 6i 

0 0 6 0 0 8 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 

0 0 7 0 0 11 

0 0 8 0 1 2 

0 0 4 0 0 5 


METALS.  e.  8. 

Ibow— Pig,  in  Scotland ton  0 0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  4 7 

„ ,,  in  Wales  4 2 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  6 10 

Sheets,  single,  in  London  6 IS 

Hoops  ,,  6 0 

Nail.rods  „ 5 10 

CoprBB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton  43  0 

Beet  selected  44  10 

Sheets,  strong ...  62  0 

,,  India  0 0 

Australian  0 0 

Chili,  bars  41  16 

Ybllow  Mbtal  lb.  0 0 

Lbid — 

Pig,  Spanish ton  12  12 

Englisn,  common  brands 12  17 

Sheet,  English  13  16 

Spbltbb — 

Silesian,  special  ton  14  5 

Ordinary  brands 14  0 

Tot — 

Banca ton  0 0 

Billiton 0 0 

Straits  ...  101  12 

Australian  102  0 

English  ingots  106  0 

ZUTC — 

English  sheet  ton  18  0 


OILS. 


Linseed  ton  20  6 

Cocoaout,  Cochin  33  6 

Ceylon  26  15 

Copra  0 0 

Palm,  Lagos  23  0 

Palm-nnt  Kernel  0 0 

Rapeaeed,  English  pale  21  16 

„ brown  20  5 

Cottonseed,  refined  17  10 

Tallow  and  Oleine 25  0 

Lubricating,  U.S 6 0 

,,  roOuod 8 0 

Tcepbutiitb  — 

American,  in  casks  cwt.  1 8 

Tin— 

Stockholm  barrel  0 16 

Archangel  0 10 


d. 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 

6 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


£.  s.  d. 
0 0 0 
4 16  0 
4 7 0 
6 0 0 
8 10  0 
7 0 0 
6 10  0 

43  10  O 
0 0 o 
0 0 0 
0 0 o 
0 0 0 
42  2 0 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 

13  17  0 

0 0 0 

14  2 6 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

18  6 0 


20  10  0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
19  0 0 
45  0 O 
10  0 0 
13  0 0 

0 0 0 

0 16  6 
0 11  0 


CONTRACTS! 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number, 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Enfield  Local  Board  ... 

W.  Kitteringham  

October  20th 

ii. 

Sanitary  Improvements  

Chichester  Infirmary... 

Mark  H.  Judge  

October  26th 

IVUl, 

Wandsworth  Bd.of  Wks 

Otfleial  

October  26th 

it. 

Erection  of  Swing  Bridge  

Hull  Corporation 

A.  E.  White 

do. 

ii. 

Bor.  of  Surton-on-Trent 

B.  Waite 

do. 

u. 

Coals.  Drain-Pipes,  and  Stores 

Croydon  Town  Council 

Official  

do. 

ii. 

East  Barnet  Valley  L.  B. 

do. 

October  30th 

u. 

Devonport  Water  Co.... 

T.  & C.  Hawksley  

Nov.  Ist 

ii. 

fiinchley  Local  Board 

G.  W.  Brumell 

do. 

|U. 

Rebuilding  Pike  Mills,  Kidderminster  

Watson  Bros.  4 Co 

J.  T.  Meredith 

Nov.  3rd 

u. 

Construction  of  small  Landing  Pier 

Rochester  Corporation 

OifUial  

Nov.  8th 

n. 

Sewerage  Works  

Sevenoaks  R.8.A 

J.  G.  Hall,  C.E 

Nov.  9th 

TENDERS. 


BR0ADSTAIR8.  — For  6,000  ft.  of  granite  kerbing, 
12  ft.  by  6 ft,,  for  the  Broadstairs  and  8t.  Peter’s  Local 
Board.  Mr.  E.  L.  Elgar,  snrreyor:— 

Delirered  at 
Broadstairs.  Ramsgate, 
s.  d.  s.  d, 

Mowlem  & Co 1 6 — 

Treherne  & Co 1 6%' — 

Blower  &,  Florence  1 6 — 

Story  1 2 — 

Tuckett  it  Sons — 1 1 

Mauville 1 li  — 

Chalk  1 0\  0 IH 

Garden  0 lU  0 11 

West  of  England  Co.* 0 9i  — 

* Accepted. 


Seaeh. 

Whiting 

Reader  


6a.  per  yard. 
6b.  per  yard. 


CAMDEN  TOWN. — For  stabling,  Delancey  - street, 
Camden  Town.  Mr_.  C.  R.  Baker  King,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  J.  8.  Lee  & Sons : — 


Buckeridge .. 
Laing  & Son 
Paine  Bros. 

Castle  

Manning 

Dore  Bros.... 

Martin 

Manley 

Salt  

Pattinson 

Robson 

Evans  

Toms 

Battley 

Dobson 

Wall  Bros.* 


£3,410  0 0 
3,124  0 0 
3,070  0 0 
2,873  0 0 
2,835  0 0 
2,795  0 0 
2,793  0 0 

2.767  0 0 

2.767  0 0 
2,760  0 0 
2,740  0 0 
2,739  0 0 
2.737  0 0 
2,717  0 0 
2,696  0 0 
2,696  0 0 
2,674  0 0 


• Accepted  with  reductions. 


ENFIELD. — For  additions  and  repairs,  4c.,  to  Chae® 
Hill  House,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Kitching, 
J.P.  Mr.  W.  D.  Church,  architect,  South-place,  Fins- 
bury. Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Stanger,  Finsonry- pave- 
ment : — 

Field  & Bon  £2,332  0 0 

J.  Holloway  2,031  0 0 

W.  Shurmnr  2,027  0 0 

S.  Godden  1,035  0 0 

J.  Patman  1,838  0 0 

Fairhead  & Son 1,797  0 0 


KENSINGTON.— For  completing  and  finishing  the 
residences  situate  and  being  Nos.  98,  loO,  102, 104,  110, 
112,  114,  and  116,  Baron's  Court-road,  West  Kensington, 
for  Messrs.  Hoare  & Co.  Messrs.  Rogers,  Chapman,  <fc 
Thomas,  surveyors,  Belgrave-road 


G.  T.  Smith  4 Son  

Prestige  & Co 

E.  D.  Hook 

H.  Smith  4 Bon 

Gordon  4 Son  (accepted) 


£1,448  0 0 
1,434  0 0 
1,413  0 0 
1,226  0 0 
879  0 0 


LONDON  — For  additions  to  the  ConCTegationa? 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-street.  Mr.  W.  D.  Church, 
architect,  Soutb-place,  Finsbury.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C. 
Staneer,  surveyor,  Finsbury-pavement : — 

" Alternative 

estimate,  estimate. 


Colls  4 Sons 

Total, 

£10,600 

Dove  Bros 

10,446 

Ashby  Bros 

10,260 

Patman  4 Fotheringhsm 

10,140 

Perry  4 Co 

9,966 

Shurmur 

9,900 

Hal).  Beddall,  4 Co 

9,710 

Nightingale  

9,700 

Higgs  4 Hill 

9,616 

Woodward 

9,600 

J.  Holloway 

9,500 

Brass  4 Son 

0,333 

No.  1.  No.  2. 
...£376  ...£1,213 
...  130  ...  1,100 
...  140  ...  1,026 
. 160  ...  985 

...  116  ...  1,162 
...  160  ...  060 
243  ...  1,082 
120  ...  1,060 
...  82  ...  1,074 

...  70  ...  1,112 

...  130  ...  020 

200  ...  1,C60 


580 
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[Oct.  16,  1886. 


LONDON.— For  proposed  new  Fire  Brigade  Station, 
Great  Alarlboroueh-street,  Hegent-etreet,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Mr.  George  VuUiamj,  archi- 


tect, Messrs.  Niion  St  RsTcn,  lorrejors : — 


Higgs  4 Hill  

£9,340 

W.  Martin 

8,795 

WaU  Bros 

8,790 

C.Wall  

8,699 

Stajnes  4 Son 

8,683 

Howell  4 Son 

8,490 

Mowlem  4 Co 

7,880 

W.  Braes  4 Bon 

7,873 

Johnson  

7,815 

Oldrey 

7,690 

Stimpaon  4 Co,  (accepted)  

7,660 

LONDON. — For  alterations  to  *7,  Buckingham  Palace- 
road.  Mr.  H.  J.  Treadwell,  aoireyor.  Agar,  street. 
Strand 

Kiddle  A Son £2,655  16  0 

Styles  k Son  . 2,635  0 0 

Grorer  A Bon 2,678  0 0 

G.  & H.  Bywatera 2,493  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  2,300  0 0 


LONDON.  — For  lying-in  wards  at  the  New  Work- 
touse,  Garratt-lane,  Wandsworth,  for  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union.  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Aldwinckle,  architect,  East  India- srenne, 

E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  8.  Tonng  and  W.  B. 
Brown  ; — 

Jewell  £2,143  0 0 

Green  2,073  0 0 

Church  A Son 1,999  0 0 

T.  Holloway  1,950  0 o 

A.  A E.  Braid  1,950  0 0 

J.  M.  Macey  A Son 1,853  0 0 

Howell  A Son 1,960  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway 1,847  0 0 

Kirk  Bros 1,840  0 0 

Staines  A Son 1,839  0 0 

Peters  1,925  0 0 

Simmons 1,930  0 0 

Tnrtle  ..  1,793  0 0 

Battley 1.788  0 0 

Stephenson 1,771  0 0 

Nightingale  ..r 1,769  0 0 

W.  Johnson  1,750  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 1,683  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 1,664  0 0 

D.  Brown  A Co 1,6*7  0 0 

Hammond,  Battersea  (accepted) 1,648  0 0 

W.  G.  Wyatt  A Co.  (withdrawn)  ...  1,475  0 0 


LONDON..  — For  alteration  at  the  Feathers,  Great 
Chisel-street,  Westminster,  for  Mr.  C.  Gurney.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Pollard,  architect,  Duke-strset.  Adelphi 

Tears  A Co.  . £470  0 0 

Lang  A Son  3s3  0 0 

Richardson 349  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  343  0 0 

Ward  A Lamble  (accepted) 339  0 0 


LONDON.— For  new  back  addition  and  alterations  to 
No.  42,  Beaumont-street,  Portland-plaee,  for  the  Misses 
Wilson.  Messrs.  Habershon  A Fawckner,  architects, 
Bloomsbnry-square 

W.  Groom,  Dulwich  (accepted) £531  0 0 


MAIDENHEAD.  — For  residence,  with  conservatory 
and  stables,  at  Maidenhead  Court,  Maidenhead,  for  Mr. 
W.  Ratclitf.  Mr.  Geo.  Pearson,  architect,  Warnford- 
conrt : — 

W.  Creed,  Maidenead £2,009  0 0 

C.  W.  Coi,  Maidenhead 1,993  0 0 

Snell  A Co.,  Maidenhead 1,990  0 0 

W.  Woodbridge,  Maidenhead  1,960  0 0 

Little  A Seneeal,  London* 1,747  0 0 

* Accepted. 


PADDINGTON. — For  powtoring  wort  at  the  Bedan, 
Westboome-groTe,  for  Mr,  Tealo.  Mr.  F.  J.  Eedle,  archi- 
tect : — 

j.  Wame  £107  0 0 

T.  Heath 91  0 0 

W.  Helling  (accepted)  78  18  0 


STRATFORD.— For  the  erection  of  new  drill-hall  and 
stabling  in  The  Green,  for  the  2nd  Tolonteer  (Essex) 
Brigade  Eastern  Division  Royal  Artillery.  Mr.  James 

F.  Wesley,  architect.  Forest  • gate.  Quantities  sup- 
plied ; — 

Hall.  Stabling. 

Hearle  A Son £660  0 0 ...  £223  0 0 

J.  W.  Wyles  676  11  0 ...  196  6 0 

S.  Davis  ...  696  0 0 ...  171  10  0 

J.  A.  Taylor 639  0 0 ...  206  0 0 

M.  Gentry 636  0 0 ...  189  0 0 

J.  Walker 670  0 0 ...  200  0 0 

M.  A.  Palmer  A Co,...  699  0 0 ...  160  0 0 

W.  Watson 591  10  0 ...  163  10  0 

J.  Brickell  500  0 0 ...  165  0 0 

For  Iron  "Roof  to  Drill  Hall. 

Walker  Bros £-W5  0 0 

Gospel  Oak  Iron  Co 439  0 0 

Croggon  A Co.  245  10  0 

Whitford  A Co 236  0 0 

For  Repairi  and  Fainting,  ^e.,  at  the  Head  Quarieri. 

J.  T.  Robey  £355  0 0 

J.W.  Wyles 346  19  9 

J.  Walker 338  0 0 

A.  A A.  Emmotl 235  10  0 


WOODFORD-GREEN.— For  vDla  residences  at  Wood- 
ford-green, Woodford,  Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts.  Mr. 
J.  Kingwell  Cole,  architect; — 

J.  0.  Richardson £2,941  and £2,830 

Bentley  2,921  „ 2,671 

WeUs  ..  2,883  „ 2,466 

Wall  Bros 2,666  „ 2,420 

Perry  A Co 2,640  „ 2,610 


Fremiiei,  Siahoptgale-ttreet. — By  a printer’s  error  in 
the  list  of  tenders  for  the  erection  of  premises.  No.  104, 
Bishopsgate-street,  London,  in  our  last,  the  amoont  of  Mr. 
B.  E.  Nightingale’s  tender  was  put  at  6,129L  It  should 
hare  been  7,129/. 

'.  Clement't  Vicarage,  Fulham.  — By  another  typo- 
graphical error  the  firm  whose  tender  hss  been  accepted 
tor  this  work  was  stated  to  be  " Holland  A White”;  it 
should  hare  been  “ Hoxland  St  White.” 


reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  deli 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,«o<  later  tha 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


PUBLISHEE’S  NOTICES, 


Regietered  Telegraphic  Addret$,"'i^  BpilDBB,  Loitooh.' 


CHAKGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


six  lioea  (about  fifty  worOi)  or  under  Is.  fid. 

Each  additional  Hoe  (about  ten  words Os.  fid. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tljemeuts  on  front  page,  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  00  application  to  tbe  Publisber. 

SITUATIONS  WANTBD. 

FOUB  Lines  (about  THIKTV  words)  or  under 2s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECE83ABT. 

*•*  Stamps  mtui  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitt^  by  Cash  In  Registered  letter  er  by  Honey  Order,  payable 
at  the  Pgst^IBce.  Covent-ganlen,  W.C.  to 
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bef.u  a THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 
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Mosaic  Favements  and  their  Teaching. 

all  the  relics  of  the 
Eonian  occupation 
in  Britain  which  in 
any  way  claim  the 
attention  of  the 
artist  of  modern 
days,  none  surpass 
the  pictorial  and 
ornamental  tesse- 
lations  of  mosaic 
pavements,*  which  are  found  to  have  em- 
bellished so  many  villas  and  edifices  that  still 
mark  the  spot  where  the  foreign  conqueror 
-centralised  his  civilising  influence  over  the 
neighbouring  rude  and  inartistic  population. 
To  a people  like  the  ancient  and  uncultured 
Britons  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  of 
cur  era,  whose  undoubted  relics  indicate 
utility  and  ruggedness,  innocent  of  any  real 
•attempt  to  combine  human  need  with  the 
■divineness  of  artistic  beauty,  a people  whose 
coarse  earthen  urns  and  simple  weapons 
sufficiently  indicate  the  primitive  character  of 
their  life,  Roman  fine  arts  must  have  been 
little  short  of  a revelation.  The  few  remains 
of  domestic  dwellings  that  can  safely  be 
attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  when 
the  Romans  first  made  their  appearance  on 
the  southern  shore  seem  to  be  mere  con- 
glomerations of  huts  with  imperfectly  circular 
plan,  fortuitous  doorway,  and  little  indication 
of  permanent  floor  or  roof,  but  the  Roman 
idea  of  architecture  was  in  the  main  of  an 
•entirely  different  order,  distinguished  (as 
befitted  that  great  race  of  stalwart  soldiers 
who  owed  their  world-wide  power  to  military 
foresight  and  strategics),  by  solid  and  enduring 
stonework,  quadrangular  in  plan,  and  en- 
•dowed  with  more  or  less  symmetry  of  design. 
Thus  it  is,  that  although  no  two  Roman  villas 
or  other  buildings  in  England  indicate  any 
-great  closeness  of  conventional  form  in  their 
entire  ensemble, yoi  there  are  abundant  perfectly 
intelligible  details  of  proportion,  fashion, 
material,  and  api)earance,  which  enable  the 
practised  antiquary  and  the  architect  without 
difficulty  to  attribute  to  its  proper  origin  any- 
fragment  of  a building,  however  small  it  may 
be. 

One  of  the  most  important  details  of  the 
Roman  edifice,  whether  public  or  domestic, 
sacred  or  profane,  which  had  any  pretension  to 
■strength  or  influence,  was  the  pavement,  upon 
which,  as  upon  the  stucco  which  covered  the 
walls  and  the  stonework  which  adorned  the 


• Bomano-British  Mosaic  Pavements ; a History  of 
their  Discovery  and  a Record  and  Interpretation  of  their 
Designs,  with  plates,  plain  and  coloured,  of  the  most  im- 
portant mosaics.  By  Xhos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.  London : 
Whiting  & Co.  1886. 


faQades,  the  Roman  art-designer  quickly  seized 
as  a vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  his  ornamental 
handiwork.  Our  province  on  this  occasion  is 
confined  to  the  pavement,  which  Mr.  Thos. 
Morgan  has  illustrated  in  his  work  in  a manner 
well  becoming  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
but  an  equally  beautiful  aud  attractive  com- 
panion volume  might  be  written  about  the 
decorative  patterns  on  the  walls  and  the  sub- 
jects sculptured  on  Roman  stonework  extant 
in  the  form  of  temples,  altars,  sarcophagi,  and 
other  enduring  examples  of  that  people’s  stone- 
craft.  It  is,  perhaps,  remarkable  that  in  these 
late  days,  when  the  extensive  labours  of  so 
many  archceological  societies  have  recorded  in 
their  respective  journals  and  transactions  such 
a vast  collection  of  miscellaneous  records  of 
Roman  remains  discovered  in  England,  no 
one,  until  Mr.  Morgan  wrote  his  work,  bad 
attempted  to  place  a summary  of  the  Romano- 
British  mosaic  art  before  the  world.  Lysons, 
in  his  well-known  “ Reliquifc,”  published  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  endeavoured  to 
do  so,  but  the  magnitude  and  expense  of  the 
work  naturally  deprived  it  of  that  popular  and 
comprehensive  character  which  belongs  to  the 
work  before  us.  Wm.  Fowler  in  1796-1818  ; 
J.  R.  Smith  in  1850  ; and  the  learned  C. 
Roach  Smith,  at  a later  date,  have  also  given 
some  attention  to  Romano-British  mosaics. 

These  British  relics  date,  it  is  stated,  prin- 
cipally from  a period  not  much  earlier  than 
the  Gordians,  or  about  A.D.  244,  and  for  the 
most  part  follow  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
roads  which  have  been  recorded  in  the 
“ Itinerary  of  Antoninus,”  of  which  the  author 
gives  a copy,  illustrating  it  with  a capital 
account  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  along 
the  course  of  the  main  roads  leading  from  the 
south  to  such  distant  parts  of  the  island  as 
Cockermouth  in  Cumberland,  Carnarvon, 
Chester,  and  Carmarthen.  He  discusses  also 
the  two  classes  of  subjects  which  in  Romano- 
British  mosaics  are  generally  found  in  com- 
bination, viz.  : the  Myth  of  Orpheus,  or  the 
resistless  power  of  music  personified,  for 
music  was  the  constant  accompaniment  of  the 
Roman  feast, — and  by  no  means  exclusively 
Roman  and  the  Myth  of  Bacchus,  who  in 
turn  may  be  considered  as  the  personification 
of  refined  luxury.  These  myths,  combined 
with  varieties  of  symbolism  and  astronomical 
or  season  emblems,  set  in  frames,  as  it  were,  of 
elaborate  patterns  to  which  the  little  tessella  or 
rough-hewn  stone  cubes  of  various  hues  easily 
and  happily  lend  themselves,  suffice  to  illustrate, 
as  they  themselves  are  in  like  manner  illus- 
trated by,  numerous  passages  in  the  writings 
of  the  classical  and  post-classical  authors. 
The  banquet  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Roman 
could  not  have  been,  as  some  would  have  it, 
little  better  than  a barbarous  and  hasty  meal, 


for  in  rooms  devoted  to  the  feast,  such  as 
those  still  extant  in  area  at  least  at  Bignor, 
Brading,  Woodchester,  and  Cirencester,  the 
one  surviving  •witness  to  the  refinement  of 
domestic  life  attests  by  implication  ho-w 
ceremonious  must  have  been  the  concomitant 
methods  of  daily  life  in  the  hall  of  the  Roman 
governor  and  landed  proprietor  in  Britain. 

In  many  cases  these  remarkable  pavements 
have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  or  seriously 
injured  ; even  now  there  exists  no  accepted 
means  of  securing  fine  examples  of  them  from 
the  destructive  agency  of  careless  but  absolute 
ownership.  The  greedy  march  of  civilisation, 
the  ploughman,  and  the  gravedigger  efface 
some,  as  at  Woodchester  and  London  ; in 
others,  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  shelter  them 
from  weather  only  retards  the  evil  day  of 
destruction ; some  have  been  covered  over 
again  with  earth,  which,  perhaps,  is  a safe 
means  of  obliterating,  and,  so  far,  preserving 
them,  but  this  is  unsatisfactory,  and  an  admis- 
sion of  our  inability  to  conserve  them  in  a 
more  useful  manner  ; and  others,  finally,  have 
been  removed,  more  or  less  successfully,  to 
museums  and  private  collections,  but  want  of 
floor  space  in  our  national  iluseum  compels 
the  authorities  to  nffix  them  to  walls  and  set 
them  upright,  which  is  as  incongruous  a treat- 
ment as  if  urns  or  altars  were  to  be  laid  on 
their  sides.  The  catalogue  of  them  is,  how- 
ever, a goodly  one,  and  extends  to  more  than 
180  examples,  arranged  by  Mr.  INIorgan 
according  to  counties.  This  list,  moreover, 
does  not  pretend  to  completeness,  but  may  be 
taken  to  comprise  all  those  worthy  of  record 
for  comparison  by  future  inquirers  who  may 
desire  to  follow  up  a study  shown  in  this  book 
to  be  so  attractive  and  so  instructive.  If  these 
pavements  were  so  common  in  the  time  of 
Seneca, — one  of  the  richest  periods  of  Roman 
history,  when  the  meridian  of  its  vitality  had 
just  passed,  and  the  decadence  which  inevitably 
follows  the  heaping  up  of  wealth  had  set  in, — 
that  he  was  accounted  but  a poor  man  who 
could  not  afford  a tesselated  pavement  in  his 
best  room,  there  must,  indeed,  be  many  more 
such  relics  scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  awaiting  the  future  dis- 
coverer, at  a time  when  we  hope  a more 
intelligent  generation  even  than  the  present 
will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  the  paramount 
necessity  of  extending  a ParlLimentary  pro- 
tection to  them  by  way  of  recognising  the 
value  of  these  ancient  evidences  of  an  art 
now  lost ; for  modern  mosaics,  of  which 
Mr.  Morgan  shows  a coloured  picture  of  one 
of  the  finest,  are,  except  in  rare  instances,  at 
best  but  travesties.  Wellow,  in  Somersetshire ; 
Woodchester,  Chedworth,  and  Cirencester,  in 
Gloucestershire ; Horkstow  and  Barton-on-the- 
Humber,  in  Lincolnshire  j Caerwent,  in  Mon- 
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mouthahire ; Littlecote  Park,  Wilts ; Stansfield 
and  North  Leigh,  Oxon  ; Aldborough,  York- 
shire ; Wingham,  Kent ; many  sites  in  London ; 
Bignor,  Sussex  ; Frampton,  Dorset ; Itchen 
Abba-s,  Hants  ; and  Morton,  near  Brading,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  the  fortunate  sites  of 
some  among  the  many  ■which  appear  to  indicate 
more  than  usually  interesting  characteristics. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Morgan  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  the  consideration  of  the 
British  and  foreign  pavements  exhibited  in  the 
British  Museum  ; but  as  we  have  already  given 
a full  account  of  these  in  the  Bxdider  for  1882 
(vol.  xlii.,  p.  757),  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  refer  the  reader  to  that  notice.  This 
is  followed  by  an  illustrated  chapter  on  Koman 
coins,  having  reference  to  British  history  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  age  of  the  pave- 
ments, A.D.  46-388;  and  notes  on  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus. 

Reviewing  the  themes  delineated  in  these 
stone  pictures,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  sub- 
I’ects  most  frequently  repeated  are  : — Orpheus 
with  his  lyre,  taming  the  ■'vild  animals, 
which  pass  along  in  slow  and  measured 
step  in  a circle  around  him.  There  are  nine 
of  these  examples  altogether.  Bacchus,  with 
his  companion  panther,  occurs  six  times  ; 
and  without  that  accessory  emblem,  once,  at 
Frampton.  The  cantharus  or  wine-jar  of  this 
deity,  fit  emblem  of  the  symposium,  is  seen  at 
no  fewer  than  eleven  villas.  Harmouia,  the  mystic 
wife  of  Cadmus,  or  the  Music  of  the  Spheres, 
once,  at  Morton  ; the  Seasons,  or  four  quarters 
of  the  year,  occurs  at  least  four  times  ; and  at 
Morton  are  seen  three  of  the  four  parts  which 
held  to  the  constitution  of  the  day,  viz., 
gallicinhivi  or  cockcrow,  conticinium,  the 
midway  period,  and  diluculum,  or  twilight. 
Neptune  and  cognate  marine  themes  appear  in 
eight  examples.  Other  subjects  of  single  or  in- 
frequent occurrence  are, — Lycurgus,  the  enemy 
of  Bacchus,  with  his  axe  ; the  bleeding  head 
of  Pentheus  upheld  by  his  mother  Agave  ; 
Juno,  the  Junonian  peacock,  and  Iris  her 
messenger;  Mercury;  King  Morrheus  and  the 
nymph  Chalcomedia  ; Actmon  ; possibly  Isis, 
with  her  peculiar  musical  rattle  or  sistrum  : 
Cupid  ; .^sculapius  ; Hercules  ; and  Antmus. 
Hunting  scenes  are  not  uncommon,  and  the 
popidar  national  games  of  the  chariot  and  the 
gladiatorial  arena  are  met  with,  as  well  as 
numerous  designs  of  less  importance. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  great 
scope  of  the  subject  which  this  book  elucidates, 
and  it  may  be  closed  with  the  reflection  that 
Mr.  Morgan  deserves  credit  for  his  successful 
endeavour  to  lay  before  his  readers  a succinct 
and  general  view  of  the  art  and  history  of  the 
mosaics  of  the  Roniano-British  era.  A whole 
volume  might  be  written  on  the  subordinate 
ornamentation  only  ; for  in  many  pavements, 
or  rather  in  the  majority  of  them,  the  aims  of 
the  designer  and  -n-orkman,  and  the  wishes  of 
owner,  have  been  evidently  satisfied  with 
elegantly-conceived  scrolls,  cables,  plaits,  wa-vy 
branches  of  foliage,  and  geometrical  patterns 
of  interlacing  ribbons,  of  which  the  harmony 
of  the  colouring  evinces  the  highest  taste,  and 
a profound  acrjuaintance  with  the  rules  of 
prismatic  contrast  and  secondary  tints.  But 
if  we  attempted  to  dilate  on  these  points,  we 
should  have  to  go  over  ground  which  we  have 
already  treated  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
made  reference. 

There  is  a practical  view,  however,  which 
must  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  present  revival 
of  the  useful  and  effective  art  of  constructing 
mosaic  pavements,  much  has  yet  to  be  learned, 
and  it  can  only  be  learned  by  a close  and 
intelligent  examination  of  the  details  of 
formation  : the  technique,  in  fact,  practised  by 
the  old  Roman  architects,  and  those  who 
worked  under  them.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  skilful  English  workman  should  not  pro- 
duce specimens  of  mosaic  floorwork  as  good  in 
every  respect  as  their  prototypes  ; but  for 
colour,  subject,  and  a peculiar  canon  of 
perspective  and  drawing,  he  must  train  eye 
and  hand  more  cunningly  than  hitherto.  There 
is  a stiffness  and  precision  about  modern  work 


stone  together  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
pictnrej  the  great  comparative  range  of  their 
dimensions  is  another  peculiarity  to  which 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given ; and 
the  ingenious  application  of  opaque,  trans- 
parent, and  lustrous  materials,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  direction  and  angle  of  the  light 
which  is  to  fall  on  the  mosaic  should  be  a 
matter  of  careful  study,  as  error  in  this 
respect  is  certain  to  mar  the  eflect ; for  the 
same  pavement  seen  by  a low  side-light,  and 
viewed  from  a high-walled  room  with  open 
sky-light,  would  present  a very  different  eft'ect 
to  the  beholder. 

One  other  remark  we  are  constrained  to 
make  before  we  conclude.  It  is  this,  that  the 
lessons  which  may  be  learned  from  the  mosaics 
must  become  eventually  impossible,  unless  the 
protection  which  has  been  tardily  afforded  to 
the  far  more  durable  and  far  less  artistic  relics 
of  the  Stone  age,  the  monoliths  and  megaliths 
of  the  south-west  and  north-west  of  England, 
be  quickly  extended  to  the  fragile  mosaic 
remains  of  the  south  and  other  districts,  while 
there  is  yet  time  to  secure  them  by  compara- 
tively inexpensive  means  from  further  injury. 
Many  of  the  known  examples  are  crumbling 
away  for  want  of  judiciously  arresting  the  loss 
of  adhesive  power  in  the  mortar  which  has 
been  exposed  to  damp  ; others  are  jeopardised 
in  other  ways,  and  unless  some  system  is 
established  for  their  reparation  and  care,  we 
shall  before  a very  long  time  be  able  to  study 
these  antiquities  only  by  means  of  such  works 
as  that  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  prepared. 


inlet  of  sewage.  A system  of  sewerage  is 
either  on  the  separate  or  the  combined  system. : 


VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 

I^N  all  sewers  the  form  and  inclination 
are  designed  to  conduce  to  the 
one  object  of  getting  rid  of  the 
sewage  from  the  houses  and  streets 


as  quickly  as  possible  to  an  outfall  where  its 
complex  nature  can  be  simplified  by  separating 
everything  it  contains  from  the  water  which 
constitutes  its  chief  bulk,  so  that  this  may  be 
discharged  into  a river  without  injury,  the 
water  being  first  in  some  measure  purified, 
either  in  tanks  or  through  the  soil  of  agricul- 
tural land,  according  to  the  situation  and  other 
circumstances.  The  engineer  can  give  any 
form  to  the  sewer,  but  not  always  the  inclina- 
tion which  would  be  the  best ; in  this  respect 
he  is  bound  by  the  consideration  of  expense, 
and  can  in  some  cases  give  no  more  inclination 
to  a main  sewer  than  that  which  is  sufficient 
to  create  the  minimum  velocity  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
flow  of  the  sewage.  For  these  reasons  sewage 
lingers  in  sewers  longer  than  it  would  do  if 
greater  expense  were  incurred,  and  the  longer 
the  time  which  elapses  between  its  reception 
into  the  sewers  and  its  delivery  at  the  outfall 
the  longer  it  is  in  contact  with  a part  of  the 
atmospheric  air  in  which  we  live.  Taking  the 
year  round,  the  average  temperature  of  the 
air  in  sewers  is  higher  than  that  of  the  outside. 
This  comes  about  from  various  causes,  one  of 
which  is  the  comparatively  high  temperature 
of  the  liquid  delivered  into  the  sewers  from 
the  house  drains,  and  from  manufacturing  pre- 
mises. The  air,  then,  in  sewers,  in  contact 
with  sewage,  tends  to  rise  into  the  atmosphere, 
loaded  with  vapours  and  those  gases  from 
the  sewage  which  are  lighter  than  atmospheric 
air. 

What,  as  a practical  thing,  can  we  do  with 
them  ? At  present  we  can  do  no  more  than 
conduct  them  by  channels  of  easy  passage  into 
the  air  above  the  house-tops,  into  the  wind,  to 
be  blown  about  and  dispersed  so  as  to  be 
practically  harmless.  But  stress  must  be  laid 
on  the  insufficiency  of  present  knowledge  on 
this  subject,  and  when  we  see  inventions  from 
time  to  time  put  forward  to  cure  the  evil  of 
sewer  gases,  we  are  inclined  to  look  leniently 
upon  the  attempt  if  it  appears  at  all  reasonable 
and  likely  to  succeed  in  effecting  the  object 
intended.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  call  the 


, . , , i.  attention  of  inventors  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 

the  unevenness  | with  which  some  of  those  who  have  turned 


of  outline  which  gives  so  great  a charm  to  the  their  attention  to  this  subject  seem  to  be  un- 
specimens.  Even  the  colour  and  composi- j acquainted.  Any  considerable  length  of  sewer 
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01  the  mortar  which  holds  the  blocks  of  necessarily  has  numerous  openings  for  the 


The  combined  system  is  that  which  admits  to 
it  all  the  rainfall  as  well  as  the  sewage  of  the 
houses  and  other  premises  ; the  separate 
system  is  that  which  separates  from  the  sewage 
as  much  of  the  rainfall  as  is  practicable,  so  ae 
to  reduce  the  work  of  dealing  with  the  sewage 
at  the  outfall,  the  rainwater  going  into  the 
rivers  as  it  always  has  done.  There  is  a dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  a large  and 
closely-built  town  and  one  in  which  there  are 
numerous  and  large  open  spaces.  In  what  we 
might  call  a thick  population  the  dirt  on  the 
streets  washed  into  the  sewers  is  nothing  but 
sewage,  and  must  be  dealt  with  along  with  the 
house  sewage,  and  accordingly  the  street 
gullies  communicate  with  the  sewers.  In  the 
other  case  the  greater  part  of  the  rainwater  is 
separated  and  turned  into  its  natural  channels, 
but  in  either  case  the  house-drains  have  to  be 
considered,  each  one  of  which  has  several 
openings.  It  may  be  said  that  these  openings 
should  be  trapped,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
air.  They  are  so,  but  to  what  extent  ? They 
can  only  be  trapped, — that  is,  when  water  is 
used  as  .the  bar  to  the  passage  of  air, — by 
forming  a dip  in  the  drain  bottom,  and  if  the 
top  of  the  drain  at  the  trap  be  brought  down 
more  than  about  2 in.  below  the  bottom  of 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  drain,  the  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  sewage  along 
the  drain  is  too  great,  and  stoppage  occurs  by 
the  dipped  part  of  the  drain  becoming  filled 
with  sediment  ; and  for  this  reason  the  dip  is 
made  as  little  as  possible.  There  are  various 
forms  of  traps,  and  some  allow  of  a greater  bar 
to  the  passage  of  air  than  others  do,  bnt 
taking  them  all  round,  the  average  would  not 
exceed  2 in. ; and  if  the  average  did  exceed 
2 in.  there  would  still  be  a number  with  no 
greater  bar  than  that,  and  so  it  can  be 
calculated  to  what  extent  the  air  on  the  sewer 
side  of  the  trap  can  be  rarified  without  with- 
drawing the  water  from  the  trap  and  letting 
air  pass,  when  it  is  proposed, — as,  occasionally, 
it  is, — to  withdraw  the  air  of  sewers  at  one  or 
a few  points,  and  purify  it  before  it  is  dis- 
charged into  the  atmosphere.  The  openings  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  so  often  complained 
of  are,  of  course,  untrapped  ; they  were,  in 
fact,  made  there  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out 
the  foul  air  of  the  sewers  in  preference  to 
letting  it  escape  through  the  gully-holes  along- 
side the  footways,  being  the  lesser  of  two  evils  ; 
but  when  the  air  of  sewers  is  withdrawn  or 
carried  off  in  any  manner  these  openings  in  the 
street  become  inlets  through  which  fresh  air 
enters  the  sewer.  Now  go  to  the  trapped 
openings  and  take  the  bar  to  the  passage  of 
air  to  be  that  of  the  weight  of  2 in.  depth  of 
water.  The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on 
one  side  of  a trap  would  support  400  in. 
in  height  of  water  on  the  other  side,  if 
the  air  were  wholly  withdrawn  from  it  ; 
but  it  is,  of  course,  proposed  to  with- 
draw only  a part  of  the  air,  whereby  the 
pressure  would  be  reduced  in  some  degree. 
Let  this  degree  be  the  one  four-hundredth  part 
of  its  full  pressure,  or,  measuring  it  by  the 
mercury  barometer,  let  the  pressure  be  reduced 
from  29'40  to  29‘32,  then  1 in.  depth  of  water 
in  the  trap  would  be  pressed  out,  leaving  stiD 
1 in.  as  a bar  to  the  passage  of  air  ; but  if  tl-je 
pressure  on  the  sewer  side  of  the  trap  were 
reduced  by  two  four-hundredth  parts,  or  the 
one  two-hundredth  part  of  the  full  pressure, 
that  is,  if  the  barometer  were  reduced  from 
29‘40  in.  to  29  25  in.,  then  the  trap  would 
become  unsealed,  the  water  would  be  expelled, 
and  it  would  no  longer  form  a trap  ; and  this 
would  be  so  though  the  greater  action  were 
not  continuous,  but  instantaneous  only,  for  as 
soon  as  the  air  is  forcibly  withdrawn  from  the 
sewer  side  of  the  trap,  to  the  e.xtent  of  even 
I in.,  the  water  in  the  trap  drops  on  the  other 
side  to  that  extent,  and  because  the  air  is 
elastic  the  lowering  is  not  gradual  and 
regular  in  accordance  with  the  po-^ver 
exercised  in  withdrawing  it,  but  there  ensues 
a sort  of  palpitation  or  oscillation  of  the 
water  in  the  trap,  which  sooner  or  later  clears 
a pa.ssage  for  the  air  and  establishes  a direct 
communication  between  the  atmosphere  and 
the  air-extractor  connected  with  the  sewer. 
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This  is  -why  the  foul  air  of  a system  of 
sewers  cannot  be  extracted  and  purified  at  any 
one  point,  or  at  a few  points,  because  wherever 
along  a line  of  sewer  a site  were  to  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  and  purifying 
the  sewer  air  or  gases,  it  would  be  surrounded 
by  these  openings,  and  how  then  could  it  be 
expected  that  the  air  with  which  an  extractor 
would  be  fed  would  travel  any  great  distance 
along  the  sewer  ? It  would,  in  fact,  draw  air 
through  these  openings,  untrapping  those 
which  ought  to  remain  trapped,  in  preference 
to  fetching  the  air  of  the  sewer  from  any  great 
distance  ; for,  in  this  case,  the  extractor  would 
find  a drag  upon  its  action,  caused  by  the 
friction  of  the  air  in  its  passage  along  the 
sewer,  and  the  drag  would  be  relieved  by  the 
supply  of  air  from  these  sources. 

It  should  be  considered  that  any  special 
apparatus  would  be  expected  to  deal  with  more 
than  one  sewer,  and  that  a district  would  be 
appointed  to  it,  small  or  large  according  to  its 
capabilities  and  efficiency,  and  that  the  district 
would  consist  of  a system  of  main  and  branch 
sewers  all  connected  with  one  another.  Now 
branch  sewers  are  not  exactly  proportioned 
in  size  to  the  quantity  of  sewage  they ; 
carry  off ; proportionally  to  that  they  are 
usually  larger  than  the  main  sewer,  and  to 
create  a draught  of  even  one  mile  an  hour  in 
the  far-oflf  branches,  the  velocity  in  the  main 
must  be  very  much  greater.  The  force 
required  to  draw  the  air  along  the  sewer  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  its  velocity,  so  that 
any  great  increase  of  velocity  of  the  air 
approaching  the  extracting  apparatus,  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  fetch  the  air  from  the 
farther  branches,  must  entail  a greatly  increased 
force,  over  what  would  be  required  for  the 
extraction  of  the  air  of  one  sewer  only. 

Many  people,  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
intention,  have  proposed  means  of  dealing  with 
this  foul  air  or  sewer  gas,  as,  for  instance,  to 
make  a connexion  between  the  sewer  and  the 
gas-lamps  of  the  street  and  burn  it,  but  the 
foul  air  or  sewer  gas  is  introduced,  not  into, 
but  outside  of  the  flame, — not  into  the  gas- 
pipe,  which  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  gas 
company  or  other  proprietors  of  the  gas  works, 
— but  merely  to  the  flame,  from  which  the 
greater  part  escapes  without  being  touched 
by  it. 

Another  and  more  practical  proposal  is  to 
connect  all  factory  or  other  high  chimneys  with 
the  sewers,  either  directly  or  through  the  fur- 
naces of  the  steam  boilers,  and  although  this  is 
a very  proper  outlet  for  the  foul  air  of  the 
sewers,  yet  the  advantages  which  these  afl’ord  to 
the  ventilation  of  the  sewers  are  in  general  so 
few  that  that  system  cannot  be  reckoned  upon 
as  of  much  use,  except  in  manufacturing  towns. 
A little  of  a good  thing  is  better  than  none, 
and  for  that  reason  every  high  chimney  and 
every  furnace  ought  to  be  connected  directly 
with  the  sewer  near  it,  but  even  when  that 
is  done,  something  else  is  required  to  get  rid 
of  the  foul  air  of  sewers  and  house-drains. 
At  present,  the  only  other  practicable  means 
known  to  exist  consist  in  affording  an  easy 
outlet  at  numerous  points  in  the  length  of 
every  sewer,  and  carrying  up  these  outlets 
high  enough  to  let  the  foul  air  escape  in  the 
open  air  above  the  house-tops,  rather  than  at 
the  ground  level ; but  wherever  this  plan  is 
adopted,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  open- 
ings be  very  numerous,  so  as  to  divide  and  not 
concentrate  the  evil.  Wherever  there  is  an 
offensive  escape  of  sewer  gas,  it  may  almost 
certainly  be  said  that  there  are  too  few  open- 
ings between  the  sewer  and  the  atmosphere. 
It  has  frequently  occurred  that  when 
there  has  been  a bad  smell  about  a house, 
because  the  house-drain  was  not  ventilated,  it 
has  been  attributed  to  the  nearest  opening  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  and  by  persistent 
complaint  the  opening  has  been  ordered  to  be 
closed,  with  a few  more  which  have  been  com- 
plained of,  but  in  all  cases  with  the  inevitable 
result  of  increasing  the  bad  smell  at  other 
openings.  . Now  if  in  all  these  cases  attention 
had  been  in  the  first  instance  given  to  pro- 
vide proper  outlets  for  the  sewer  gases,  instead 
of  attempting  to  ignore  them  by  shutting  them 
up,  none  of  these  street  openings  would  have 
been  offensive.  The  only  result  of  closing  the 


openings  in  the  streets  is  to  drive  the  foul  air 
to  find  its  own  outlet  in  or  about  the  houses, 
where  proper  outlets  are  not  provided  in  the 
house  drains,  and,  where  they  are,  no  smell 
arises  from  the  street  openings.  This  appears 
to  be  the  only  practicable  way  at  present  of 
ventilating  sewers  and  house-drains.  That  a 
better  way  may  be  found  we  do  not  deny,  and 
hope  to  see  it  soon  effected,  for  of  all  sanitary 
improvements  in  towns  it  is  the  greatest  which 
could  he  made.  In  any  attempt  in  this  direc- 
tion it  should  be  observed  that  while  the  air  of 
sewers  has  always  a tendency  to  go  up  the 
incline  to  the  higher  points,  there  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  it  is  drawn  in  the  opposite 
direction,  sometimes  because  of  the  very  slight 
inclination  which  the  sewer  has,  sometimes 
because  of  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wind,  and  sometimes  because  the  current 
of  water  in  the  sewer  is  strong  enough 
to  carry  with  it  the  stratum  of  air  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  so  that  persons  are 
sometimes  surprised  to  find  the  air  escaping 
from  the  sewer  through  the  openings  at  the 
bottom  of  the  street  rather  than  at  the  top. 
But  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  can  be 
dealt  with  according  to  their  peculiarities. 
The  rule  holds  good  that  if  a sufficient  number 
of  openings  of  easy  ascent  be  provided  along  a 
sewer  the  gases  and  vapours  arising  from  the 
sewer  will  follow  these  channels  and  escape 
into  the  air  at  the  places  appointed  to  them, 
which  should  be,  of  course,  above  the  house- 
tops and  away  from  windows  ; and  if  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  that  is  to  say  if  there  is 
at  least  one  to  every  house-drain,  there  will 
probably  be  no  escape  of  foul  air  from  any  of 
them ; but  it  has  been  proved  that  there  is  an 
offensive  escape  of  air  from  them  when  they 
are  few  in  number,  compared  with  the  length 
of  the  sewers.  Besides  the  number,  they  need 
to  be  of  considerable  size  ; if  they  were  6 in. 
in  diameter  they  would  be  all  the  better,  but 
they  should  not  be  less  than  5 in.,  and  should 
project  above  the  roof  6 ft.,  being  made  in 
9-ft.  lengths,  so  that  the  uppermost  joint  may 
be  effectively  secured.  The  usual  fault  is  to 
make  these  air-pipes  too  small,  a very  poor 
economy  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  they 
confer  on  the  drainage  system. 


THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS. 
HE  meeting  in  support  of  the  British 
Arcbajological  School  at  Athens, 
which  was  held  in  Albemarle- 
street  on  Tuesday,  is  one  of  the 
indications  of  the  remarkable  revival,  in  these 
latter  days,  of  interest  in  the  buried  remains 
of  antiquity.  The  antiquaries  of  the  Renais- 
sance drew  their  inspiration  from  Rome,  where 
the  remains  of  past  architectural  grandeur 
were  visible  before  the  eyes  and  palpable  to 
the  touch,  without  any  of  the  expense  and 
labour  of  speculative  excavation.  The  vemie 
is  changed  to  Greece  now,  and  no  man  can 
make  himself  more  secure  of  honour  and 
reputation  among  the  educated  minority  than 
by  digging  up  a temple,  or  a statue,  or  a 
collection  of  coins.  It  is  the  credential  of 
antiquarian  respectability  to  have  found  some- 
thing in  Greece.  Were  Hamlet  alive  now,  he 
would  modify  one  of  bis  well-known  phases, 
and  say  “ By  ’r  lady,  he  must  dig  up  temples, 
then,  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on, 
like  the  hobby-horse.”  Of  course,  we  are  sadly 
behind  hand,  as  a nation  ; though  individuals 
like  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Wood  have  done  nobly 
for  our  honour  and  the  information  of  posterity, 
and  would  have  done  more  nobly  still  had  not 
an  unimaginative  and  economical  Government 
left  them  all  but  unaided  in  their  work.  But 
Germany,  France,  and  America  have  already 
their  schools  established  at  Athens  ; the  two 
former  for  some  time  back,  the  latter,  though 
we  believe  more  recent,  an  exceedingly  active 
and  well-informed  institution,  disposed  to 
anticipate  its  rivals  wherever  possible.  For 
rivals  the  schools  at  Athens,  now  increased  to 
four  in  number,  will,  we  presume,  be  in  fact,  if 
not  in  deliberate  intention  ; and  it  is  curious 
to  consider  that  there  are  now  four  foreign 
establishments  in  Athens  with  the  special 
object  of  looking  for  artistic  relics  of  ancient  | 
Greece.  It  would  be  natural  to  think  i 


that,  with  all  these  forces  in  the  field, 
the  antiquities  held  in  suspense  in  the  .soil 
must  be  ere  long  precipitated,  so  to  speak,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  schools  must  cease  at  no 
very  distant  date  through  want  of  more  worlds 
to  conquer.  Yet  this  stage  may  not,  with  all 
diligence,  be  reached  so  soon  as  one  is  inclined 
to  expect.  So  many  remarkable  finds  have 
been  made  in  recent  days,  in  places  where 
remains  had  been  for  ages  unsuspected  and 
unthought  of,  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
what  extent  and  variety  of  remnants  the  Attic 
landscape  may  yet  cover,  to  be  unearthed  by 
degrees,  as  new  contributions  to  the  book  of 
ancient  history.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  as  long  as  new  discoveries  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture and  art  remain  to  be  made,  so  long  will 
it  be^  worth  while  to  uphold  and  support 
societies  to  engage  in  the  work  of  discovery. 
So  remarkable,  so  unexampled  hitherto  in  the 
world’s  history,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  were  the 
aisthetic  perception  and  plastic  power  of  the 
Greek  genius,  of  such  extraordinary  interest 
are  its  remains,  that  we  can  hardly  rest  content 
until  we  have  recovered  from  their  tombs  of 
ages  every  remnant  yet  left  of  the  work  of 
“ the  supreme  Caucasian  mind.” 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  referred  to 
at  which  Mr.  0.  T.  Newton  took  the  chair,  and 
which  have  already  been  very  fully  reported  in 
the  Times,  commenced  with  the  reading  by 
Professor  Jebb  of  the  report  on  the  financial 
position  of  the  undertaking.  The  house,  with 
library  and  lecture-room  attached,  has  been 
built  at  a very  moderate  cost  (about  3,000/.), 
Mr.  Penrose  having  acted  as  honorary  archi- 
tect, and  having  now  undertaken  for  a year  at 
least  the  duties  of  Director  of  the  School  In 
various  ways,  stated  in  the  report,  an  income 
of  4001  a year  is  at  present  provided  for,  the 
University  of  Oxford  contributing  lOOl  a year 
and  the  Hellenic  Society  another  100/.,  the 
last-named  subscription  to  be  conditional  on 
the  provision  of  at  least  300/.  a year  from 
other  sources.  Many  of  the  learned  bodies 
applied  to  for  subscriptions  replied  that  either 
they  had  no  funds  to  spare  from  their  own 
purposes,  or  that  the  conditions  under  which 
they  held  their  property  forbade  such  an  appli- 
cation of  it.  Miss  Harrison  deserves  to  be 
specially  named  as  having  contributed,  by  her 
own  efforts,  the  sum  of  1901,  the  proceeds  of 
her  lectures  on  Greek  Vase  Paintings,  of 
which  we  gave  some  notice  last  year.  All  this, 
however,  will  not  go  very  far  towards  carrying 
out  in  a worthy  manner  the  objects  of  the 
institution,  or  enabling  us  to  keep  pace  with 
the  Germans  in  archreological  work  and 
archrcological  honours.  Mr.  G.  Godwin  put 
the  very  pertinent  question,  whether  any  help 
had  been  asked  and  was  expected  from  the 
Government,  a question  to  which  the  negative 
answer  of  the  Chairman  might  have  been 
anticipated,  at  least  as  regarded  any  “ expecta- 
tions.” From  Mr.  Newton’s  account  we  gather 
that  any  application  for  help  in  such  a matter 
from  our  benighted  Government  was  con- 
sidered so  hopeless  that  it  was  thought 
better  not  to  ask  what  was  certain  to  be 
refused.  A second  suggestion  by  the  same 
speaker,  that  the  scheme  would  be  furthered  if 
the  methods  and  terms  of  admission  to  the 
school  were  known,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  hint  given  at  the  meeting  that  the  whole 
matter  was,  after  all,  in  a rather  misty  state, 
and  that  while  asking  people  and  institutions 
for  pecuniary  support,  it  would  be  at  least 
logical  and  business-like  to  be  prepared  to  state 
exactly  what  was  the  work  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  British  Archteological  School  at  Athens  ; 
whether  it  was  to  be  investigation  and  relic- 
hunting,  or  instruction  in  art-history,  or  what. 
Sir  F.  Pollock  supported  Mr.  Godwin  in  this,  and 
hoped  that  the  mochis  operandi  of  the  school 
would  be  made  public  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  seems  nothing  more  than  ordinary  com- 
mon-sense ; and  it  is  somewhat  odd,  and  does 
not  say  much  for  the  practical  and  business- 
like temperament  of  archajologists,  that  things 
should  have  got  to  the  present  point  without, 
as  far  as  appears,  any  attempt  to  formulate  a 
distinct  statement  as  to  the  proposed  objects 
and  work  of  the  school,  which  is  one  of  the 
first  things  that  any  one  who  is  asked  to  sub- 
scribe to  such  an  undertaking  would  wish  to 
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know,  unless  he  were  a man  very  reckless  of 
his  cash. 

The  educationalist  view  of  the  subject  was 
represented  by  Dr.  Warre,  the  Principal  of 
Eton,  and  Mr.  Fearon,  both  of  whom  spoke 
from  experience  of  the  great  help  given  to  the 
comprehension  and  realisation  of  history  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  actual  objects  made  and 
lived  among  by  the  people  who  were  the 
subject  of  the  history.  Dr.  Arnold  would 
have  gone  heart  and  soul  with  this : no 
teacher  that  ever  taught  was  more  earnest  in 
the  endeavour  to  give  a picturesque  realism  to 
the  otherwise  dry  bones  of  history. 

To  sum  up  these  few  remarks,  we  may  record 
the  present  position  of  the  school  as  this,  that 
a managing  committee  is  appointed,  to  be  com- 
posed of  (1)  the  three  trustees  and  the  treasurer 
ex  officiis,  and  the  hon.  secretary  ; (2)  of  five 
members  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
general  body  of  subscribers  ; and  (3)  of  mem- 
bers to  be  nominated,  one  by  each  corporate 
body  subscribing  not  less  than  501.  a year  to 
the  funds  of  the  school.  The  five  members 
appointed  for  this  year  are  Prof.  Gardner,  Mr. 
GennadiuSjProf.  Jebb,  Sir  F.  Leighton,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Sandys.  Mr.  Walter  Leaf  is  Treasurer,  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Macmillan  Honorary  Secretary.  It 
is  intended  to  open  the  school  in  November. 
We  hope  it  may  receive  such  pecuniary  and 
other  support  as  may  enable  it  really  to 
accomplish  work  such  as  may  be  an  honour 
to  the  enterprise  and  scholarship  of  this 
country,  and  do  something  to  take  the  conceit 
out  of  “ those  Germans.” 


NOTES. 

HE  programme  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  to  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  new  Labour  Statistical 
Bureau  does  not  lack  comprehen- 
siveness ; and  if  carried  out  as  proposed, 
ought  to  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good 
to  the  working-classes.  The  first  paragraph 
in  Mr.  Giffen’s  official  announcement  refers  to 
the  compilation  of  a blue  book  detailing  the 
statistics  of  wages  for  the  last  half-century. 
This,  though  highly  interesting  in  itself,  is,  we 
venture  to  think,  superfluous,  as  not  affecting 
in  any  way  the  question  of  current  wages,  the 
main  point  on  which  information  is  most 
desired.  The  statistics  of  foreign  labour  are 
always  valuable,  as  giving  the  opportunity  of 
showing  the  artisans  of  Great  Britain  how 
little  they  have  to  complain  of  in  comparison 
with  those  of  other  countries,  both  as  to  hours 
of  work  and  the  prices  paid  for  it.  Whether 
the  lesson  will  be  taken  to  heart  is  another 
thing,  though  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
useful.  Another  point  of  real  value  will 
be  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  on  the  statistics  of  trade  unions, 
the  knowledge  of  which  should  bo  free  and 
open  to  everybody.  Secrecy  in  such  matters  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  positively  dis- 
advantageous, as  giving  room  for  suspecting 
the  existence  of  facts  which  will  not  bear  the 
light  of  day  ; and  although  a trade  union  is 
not  a secret  society,  like  that  of  the  Knights 
of  Labour  in  the  United  States,  even  the 
members  of  English  unions  have  very  little 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  proceedings  of  any 
but  their  own.  It  is  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  such  an  undertaking  as  a bureau  of 
labour  statistics  has  been  mooted  or  attempted 
to  be  established  in  this  country.  A scheme 
almost  identical  with  the  present  one  was  drawn 
up  some  half  a dozen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Alsager 
Hill  and  Mr.  G.  Phillips  Sevan  ; but  the  diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  the  information  first  hand 
proved  too  great  for  any  private  efforts,  em- 
ployers being  too  much  occupied  or  too  un- 
willing to  answer  questions,  except  those 
bearing  an  official  impress.  America  has  long 
recognised  the  immense  importance  of  placing 
the  subject  under  State  authority,  and  although 
we  have  been  a long  time  following  her  lead, 
let  us  hope  that  its  undoubted  value  will  be 
felt  by  all  concerned. 

*Y^E  have  received  from  Mr.  Iloneyraan,  of 
VV  Glasgow,  a copy  of  a correspondence 
bearing  on  the  recent  “ Barony  Church  Com- 
petition,” in  which  he  was  an  unsuccessful 


competitor,  and  in  which  he  accuses  the  com- 
mittee of  having  awarded  the  competition  in 
defiance  of  their  own  instructions  to  architects. 
We  are  not  disposed  hastily  to  take  up  com- 
plaints of  injustice  on  the  part  of  unsuccessful 
competitors,  architects  being,  after  all,  human, 
and  disposed,  like  other  men,  to  think  them- 
selves unduly  slighted  when  others  get  what 
they  wish  for.  But  Mr.  Honeyman  is  not 
a man  to  raise  lightly  an  accusation  of 
this  kind  out  of  mere  disappointment  ; 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  his  charge 
as  to  the  committee’s  decision  has  not  received 
the  definite  and  distinct  reply  that  it  calls  for. 
It  was  stated,  it  appears,  in  the  conditions  of 
the  competition,  that  the  cost  of  the  whole 
building  was  not  to  exceed  13,000/.,  including 
all  charges.  Mr.  Honeyman’s  position  is,  that 
he  did  send  in  a design  which  could  be  executed 
for  this  sum  (and  this  appears  to  be  admitted 
on  the  other  side),  and  that  the  selected  design 
was  admittedly  estimated  by  the  architect 
himself,  Mr.  Burnet,  at  15, GOO/.  ; and  this 
design  the  committee  have  selected,  on  the 
ground  that  they  prefer  it,  and  that, 
with  the  omission  of  the  spire  and  some 
other  portions,  it  can  be  executed  for  13,000/. 
We  have  gone  through  the  correspondence  in 
the  matter,  and  as  it  stands  we  cannot  see 
that  any  sufficient  answer  has  been  given  to 
^ Mr.  Honeyman’s  charge.  Of  course,  we  need 
not  add  that  to  advertise  a competition  for  a 
building  to  cost  a specified  sum,  and  then 
award  the  premium  to  a design  which  has 
exceeded  the  amount,  is  a gross  injustice  to 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  keep  within 
the  terms  of  the  conditions.  Mr.  Pearson  was 
the  architectural  adviser  called  in  by  the 
committee:  can  he  throw  anylight  on  the  rights 
of  the  case  ? 

The  proposal  to  unite  by  a tunnel  the 
defences  of  Portsmouth  with  the  forts  on 
the  Solent,  and  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  one 
that  demands  the  most  serious  attention  of 
every  patriotic  Englishman.  The  execution  of 
such  a project  should  not  be  allowed  to  depend 
on  the  contingency  of  a financial  return.  It 
is,  of  course,  in  the  first  place  indispensable  to 
have  such  an  exact  survey  of  the  bed  of  the 
Solent,  including  borings  to  the  depth  of  50  ft. 
or  100  ft.  below  it,  as  shall  enable  the  engi- 
neer to  speak  positively  as  to  the  practicability, 
at  a reasonable  cost,  of  the  \mdertaking.  That 
once  established,  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  are  very  strong.  Half-way  between 
Stokes  Bay  and  Hyde  Pier  Head,  we  are  told, 
the  Sturbridge  bank  rises  to  within  18  ft.  of 
high-water  line.  Here  the  military  advisers  of 
the  Government  wished,  to  establish  a fort, 
and  the  design  was  only  abandoned  from  the 
fear  that  fresh  water  could  not  be  obtained  for 
the  garrison.  With  a submarine  communica- 
tion, all  questions  of  food,  water,  ammunition, 
or  re-enforcements  for  a garrison  would  be 
easily  solved  ; our  line  of  marine  defence  at  this 
point  would  be  rendered  impregnable ; our  iron- 
clad fleet  would  be  set  free  from  the  duty  of 
defending  this  vital  pass  ; and,  for  the  most 
costly  of  all  defences,  viz.,  a set  of  sea-going 
iron  batteries,  would  be  substituted  a line  of 
defences  of  which  the  first  cost  would  be  the 
main  outlay,  and  the  annual  maintenance 
would  be  more  cheaply  effected  than  by  any 
other  method.  Spread  over  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  the  result  of  the  construction  of  such  a 
line  of  defence  would  be  a considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  estimates. 


IN  the  second  issue  of  the  new  Jahrhuch  of 
the  German  Archaeological  Institute,  Dr. 
Helbig  calls  attention  to  an  inscribed  bust  of 
Plato,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  which  we  need 
have  no  misgivings.  The  bust  is  inscribed  with 
letters  which  are  of  the  date  of  the  Antonines, 
and  the  style  of  the  work,  which  is  hard  and 
dry,  confirms  the  date.  The  bust  belonged  to 
Signor  Alessandro  Castellani.  At  his  sale  it 
feil  to  Count  Michael  Tyskiewicz,  and  from 
his  possession  has  passed  into  the  Berlin 
Museum.  Together  with  this  bust,  Dr.  Helbig 
publishes  a selection  of  other  analogous  heads, 
hitherto  conjectured  to  be  Plato, and  now  known 
as  certain  portraits.  These  are  (1)  abustin 


the  Capitoline  Museum,  much  restored  ; (2)  \ 

a head  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  very  near  akin 
in  style  to  the  Berlin  bust ; (3)  a double  bust 
in  the  cellar  of  the  Casino  di  Piero  Ligorio. 
The  head  of  Plato  is  back  to  back  with  that 
of  Socrates  ; (4)  a head  in  the  Museo  Torlonia, 
which  has  suffered  much  from  the  action  of 
water  ; (5)  a head  in  the  “ Galleria  Geografica  ” 
of  the  Vatican  ; (6)  bust  in  the  Vatican  i 
Museum,  falsely  inscribed  Zeno.  To  these,  ; 
no  doubt,  now  the  type  is  clearly  established,  I 
there  will  be  added  many  other  instances  from  t 
public  and  private  collections.  Perhaps  our 
first  look  at  this  genuine  portrait  will  be  only 
a disappointment : the  man  whose  thoughts 
were  of  such  matchless  beauty  was  certainly 
not  fair  to  see,  nor  is  there  about  the  face  any 
of  that  Olympian  calm  we  might  expect  to 
see  ; the  forehead  is  contracted,  with  a troubled,  1 
worn  expression,  clearly  marked  in  all  the 
busts.  Oddly  enough,  however,  the  only  con-  i 
temporary  account  in  literature  of  Plato’s  per-  ; 
sonal  appearance  notes  just  this  trait, — the 
comic  poet  Amphis  speaks  of  him  as  contract-  ; 
ing  his  brows  like  a snail  in  n shell,  a very  ; 
speaking  image. 

n nxdrojj' 
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Intellectual  power  is  clearly  evidenced  by 
the  broad  forehead  ; the  far-away  abstracted 
look  characterises  well  the  speculative  philo- 
sopher. The  hair  and  beard  are  exactly  , 
of  the  fashion  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  as  i 
seen  on  Greek  grave-stones  of  that  date,  a 
further  piece  of  evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  i 
that  the  Antonine  bust  is  a copy  of  some  . 
contemporary  work. 


The  public  is  by  no  means  satisfied  that  in 
Government  work  things  are  done  as  well 
as  they  might  be.  The  recent  narrow  escape  > 
of  the  Tyne  troopship  in  the  late  gale  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when  surveyed  i 
after  her  safe  arrival  at  Plymouth,  it  was 
found  that  work  had  not  been  done  which  1 
ought  to  have  been  carried  out  when  fully  ; 
surveyed  no  long  time  ago.  It  was  by  the 
neglect  of  this  necessary  work  that  a number 
of  valuable  lives  were  jeopardised.  On  matters 
connected  with  the  Army  and  Navy  we  have 
BO  criticisms  to  make,  but  when  neglect  in  i 
Government  work,  such  as  shipbuilding  and 
ship  repairing,  is  established,  it  necessarily  ; 
arouses  a suspicion  in  regard  to  other  kinds  of  i 
Government  work,  such  as  the  erection  and  i 
repair,  the  planning  and  the  supervision  of  • 
Government  buildings.  It  was  not  very  long  ; 
ago  since  we  commented  on  sonae  slips  in  i 
regard  to  new  post-offices  at  Birmingham,  i 
Here  is  another  example  of  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  some  officials. 


IN  the  last  number  of  the  Athenian  Mit-  ’ 
theihmgcn  of  the  German  Institute,  Dr.  : 
Franz  Studnizka  publishes  the  very  curious  and  i 
archaic  pediment  sculpture,  made  of  porous 
stone,  recently  found  in  the  Acropolis.  The 
fragments  remaining  clearly  show  that  a fight 
of  Hercules  and  the  Triton  was  represented.  I 
There  is  little  doubt  from  tliis  that  the  Triton  i 
pediment  is  the  fellow  of  the  equally  curious 
and  archaic  Hydra  pediment  found  at  no  great  i 
distance.  The  Hydra  sculptures  are  well  I 
known,  and  have  proved  fertile  for  controversy.  i 

The  Triton  pediment  appears  for  the  first  time.  ! 
The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  pediment  is 
filled  by  the  Triton,  his  fish-tail  curling  down  I 
into  the  pediment  angle  in  constantly  decreasing  ; 
spirals.  A more  naive  form  of  pediment 
composition  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive,  i 
These  porous  reliefs  represent,  in  fact,  a stage  ; 
decidedly  more  primitive  than  even  the  pedi-  i 
ment  sculptures  of  the  Megara  treasure-house 
at  Olympia,  which  hitherto  we  have  been  i 
taught  to  regard  as  the  “ incunabula  ” of  i 
pediment  composition.  They  are  ‘the  more 
interesting  because  they  present  marked  | 
analogies  to  the  compositions  of  early  black  ' 
fiimred  vases,  and,  moreover,  they  are  of  un- 
doubted Attic  work.  To  what  building  they  ' 
belonged  is  still  a problem. 
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TN  reference  to  the  circular  about  “ Federa- 
J-  tion,”  about  which  two  letters  were  printed 
in  our  last,  the  Institute  of  Architects  have 
issued  a letter  to  their  members  asking  if 
thcy  have  signed  the  circular  referred  to  under 
the  impression  that  the  Institute  was  repre- 
sented on  the  committee  which  issued  the  said 
circular.  A great  many  replies  have  been 
already  received,  and  something  will  probably 
be  heard  about  them  next  week.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  an  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  obtain  the 
signatures  of  members  of  the  Institute  to  a 
document  with  which  they  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  had  they  known  from  whom  it 
really  emanated. 


Any  one  who  walks  along  Shaftesbury- 
avenue  will  be  struck  by  the  announce- 
ment, appended  to  various  little  windows  in 
somewhat  squalid  structures,  that  these  are 
“ ancient  lights.”  It  is  as  well  to  point  out  that 
such  a proclamation  in  no  way  gives  any  validity 
to  a claim  to  such  a right  unless  the  person  who 
claims  it  can  substantiate  it  by  evidence.  There 
seems  to  be  a kind  of  impression  abroad  that 
the  mere  fact  of  such  an  announcement  is 
sufficient  to  lay  on  a person  obstructing  one  of 
these  lights  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  is 
not  ancient ; whereas,  the  burden  of  proof 
is,  in  fact,  the  other  way.  Judging  from  the 
position  and  character  of  the  windows  now 
exposed  to  view  in  Shaftesbury-avenue,  it  may 
possibly  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  had 
any  very  large  amount  of  light,  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  some  litigation  were  to 
arise  from  these  claims. 


■DROM  a circular  dated  “Venice,  July  20th,” 
-L  but  which  hos  only  just  been  forwarded 
to  us,  we  learn  that  the  Sixth  Congress  of 
Italian  Architects  and  Engineers  will  be  held 
at  Venice  in  the  month  of  September,  1887 ; 
the  precise  date  apparently  is  not  fixed  yet. 
The  congress  will  discuss,  at  seven  successive 
sittings,  subjects  grouped  under  the  following 
heads  : (1)  Civil  Architecture  in  relation  to 
hygiene,  economy,  and  legislative  enactments  ; 
(2)  Bridges,  Roads,  and  Tramways  ; (3)  Con- 
struction and  Working  of  Railroads,  partly  in 
relation  to  war  service  ; (4)  Hydraulic 

Engineering,  in  relation  to  river  and  harbour 
work,  and  industrial  operation  ; (5)  Machinery ; 
(6)  Engineering  considered  in  its  various 
applications  to  war  service  ; (7)  Surveying, 
topography,  agricultural  engineering,  &c. 
Professor  Domenico  Turazza  will  be  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Paulo  Fambri  and  Dr.  Emilio 
Pellesina,  Vice-Presidents. 


IT  may  be  as  well  to  warn  householders  that 
those  who  have  not  already  looked  to  their 
roofs  and  gutters  should  do  so  at  once.  There 
is  a fashion  of  spring  cleaning  and  spring 
painting.  It  would  be  well,  in  the  long  run,  for 
the  pockets  of  householders  if  there  were  also 
an  autumn  examination  of  roofs  and  drains. 
A great  deal  of  the  mischief  which  is  laid  at 
the  door  of  frosts,  thaws,  snows,  gales,  and 
rainstorms  is  attributable  to  a want  of  proper 
inspection  of  houses.  It  is  already  becoming 
late  for  such  examination,  but  late  is  better 
than  never. 


The  Bxdletino  della  Commissione  Archa‘o- 
logica  Cormtnale  di  Boma  (1886,  fasc.  8) 
reports  the  discovery  of  a large  number  of 
marble  statues  at  Rome.  Among  many  of 
subordinate  interest,  we  may  note  the  follow- 
ing,— a torso  of  Artemis,  somewhat  above  life- 
size  and  of  excellent  work.  The  statue  is  in 
several  fragments,  but  it  was  at  once  seen  that 
the  type  is  the  same  as  the  celebrated  “ Diana 
de  Versailles  ” (Diane  a la  Biche),  now  in  the 
Louvre  : the  stag  which  accompanies  the 
goddess  has  been  found,  broken  into  several 
pieces.  From  the  report  of  the  style  we  may 
hope  that  this  discovery  will  lead  its  a step 
back  towards  the  reproduction  of  some  great 
original.  Further,  of  great  interest  is  a statue 
(unhappily  headless)  of  a “ Running  Girl,” 
analogous  to  the  well-known  “Running  Girl” 
of  the  Galleria  dei  Candelabri  in  the  Vatican. 
The  new  statue  is  reported  as  of  the  late  fine 
period,  whereas  the  Vatican  replica  is  of 
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archaic,  or,  more  probably,  archaistic  type. 
Further,  three  plinths  of  statues  have  been 
discovered  on  the  Es(iuiline,  all  of  which  are 
signed  .with  the  sculptors’  names.  In  the  next 
issue  we  are  promised  a facsimile  of  these 
signatures,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of 
Greek  art.  Till  then  we  reserve  our  fuller 
notice. 


COME  time  ago  we  reported  that  the  Acton 
Local  Board  had  come  to  a provisional 
arrangement  with  the  Native  Guano  Company 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  Acton 
under  the  “ABC”  system.  But  it  appears 
from  the  correspondence  read,  and  the  state- 
ments of  members  at  the  meeting,  on  Tuesday, 
of  the  Acton  Board,  that  a rather  curious 
hitch  has  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  more 
detailed  negotiations.  The  point  at  issue 
obviously  possesses  some  interest  to  Sanitary 
Authorities  along  the  Thames  Valley,  and 
special  interest,  it  may  be  said,  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board,  one  of  whose  duties  is  to 
preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Thames  from 
pollution  by  the  inflow  of  crude  sewage.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Native  Guano  Company  wish 
inserted  in  their  agreement  with  the  Board  a 
clause  allowing  the  company  during  floods  to 
pass  the  crude  sewage  direct  from  the  sewers 
to  the  Thames  at  the  outfall,  Chiswick  Eyot, 
thus  avoiding  passage  through  the  works  and 
proper  clarification.  There  is  necessarily 
greater  expense  incumd  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sewage  during  floods  than  normal  weather, 
owing  to  the  undue  proportion  of  surface-water 
with  which  the  sewage  is  charged.  But  it  is 
certainly  matter  of  surprise  that  a public 
company^  should  attempt,  as  they  appear 
to  do  in  this  instance,  to  fly  in  the 
face  ^ of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
prohibits  the  inflow  of  unclarified  sewage 
into  the  river.  The  Acton  Board  are  not 
likely  to  assent  to  these  hazardous  terms, 
which  would  eventually  lead  them  into  trouble, 
not  only  with  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board, 
but  the  Chiswick  authorities  and  residents  near 
the  outfall.  The  Acton  Clerk  has  accordingly 
been  instructed  simply  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  latest  communication  of  the 
company  on  the  subject.  With  the  gradual 
construction  of  efficient  drainage  systems  on 
the  part  of  sanitary  authoriti<»s  along  the  lower 
Thames  valley,  by  which  the  sewage  from  that 
wide  area  is  clarified  before  its  fall  into  the 
river,  a material  improvement  in  the  purity  of 
our  ^eat  water-way  is  hopefully  expected  ; 
and  if  any  of  these  Local  Authorities  are 
disposed  to  entrust  the  treatment  of  their 
sewage  to  a company  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  not  assent  to  terms  such  as  those 
indicated  above. 


The  last  news  from  the  Acropolis  excava- 
tions reports  the  finding  of  a staircase,  the 
exact  purport  of  which  has  not  yet  been  made 
clear.  Twenty-two  steps  have  been  laid  bare 
within  the  Acropolis  walls,  and  it  is  conj  ectured 
that  the  continuation  of  the  staircase  was  cut 
down  the  citadel  rock  itself.  It  was  hoped  for 
a short  time  that  this  might  prove  to  be  the 
staircase  by  which  the  Persians  climbed  up, 
but  a little  further  consideration  caused  the 
theory  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  fortifications  on 
which  the  steps  depend  are  of  Cimon’s  date. 
Whether  his  staircase  succeeded  some  early 
one  is  as  yet  not  clear.  A few  scattered  sculp- 
tures of  porous  stone,  chiefly  decorative  (lions’ 
heads  and  the  like),  have  been  found  by  the 
side  of  the  steps. 


The  “ Report  of  the  Ordnance  Committee, 
withspeeial  Associated  Members,  on  tbeacci- 
dent  to  12-in.  B.  L.  Guo,  Mark  II.,  on  board  the 
Collingicood,  and  construction  of  B.  L.  Guns” 
is  not  a document  which  conveys  any  very 
definite  idea  to  the  general  reader.  Two  pages 
of  “ Abstract  of  rounds  fired  from  the  12-inch 
guns  ” simply  give  the  weights  and  marks  of 
the  powder  burned.  That  378  rounds  should 
have  been  fired  from  thirteen  guns  without 
blowing  off'  the  chase  is  not  such  a wonderful 
performance.  Why,  after  firing  only  nine 
rounds,  gun  No.  16  blew  off  its  chase,  is  not 
satisfactorily  made  out.  The  committee  find 
that  there  was  a want  of  uniformity  in  the 


metal  of  which  the  chase  was  composed  ; that 
the  gun  had  not  been  annealed  ; and  that  the 
chase  had  not  been  hooped.  It  does  not  say  why 
these  omissions  were  discovered  so  late  in  the 
day  ; nor  do  the  committee  furnish  the  means, 
by  giving  a section  or  sketch  of  the  gun,  by 
which  any  expert  can  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  design  which  so  signally  failed. 
Gun  No.  16  came  to  grief  when  fired  with 
three-quarters  of  the  service  full  charge  of 
powder.  Such  was  the  simple  fact,  and  the 
report  does  very  little  more  than  repeat  it. 

MISS  HARRISON  announces  a course  of 
AL  four  lectures  on  the  myths  of  Attica,  as 
seen  on  Greek  vase  paintings,  to  be  given 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  Lecture 
Theatre  on  November  17  and  tbe  three  fol- 
lowing Wednesdays,  at  5‘15  p.m.  Those  who 
have  attended  any  of  Miss  Harrison’s  previous 
lectures  on  Greek  vase  paintings  will  be  aware 
of  the  high  interest  with  which  she  is  able  to 
invest  her  subject.  During  the  month  of 
January  Miss  Harrison  intends  forming  a class 
in  Paris  for  the  special  study  of  the  vase 
paintings  in  the  Louvre  ; and,  during  April,  a 
class  will  be  formed  in  Athens  for  the  study  of 
Athenian  monuments. 


WE  have  to  note  another  cynically  candid 
business  circular  sent  round  to  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  by  a Birmingham  firm  of 
iron  safe  makers,  containing  this  delightfully 
explicit  memorandum  (the  italics  are  our 
own)  : — 

“In.  order  to  induce  yon  Co  inCj-oduce  our  Safes, 
Iron  Doors  and  Frames,  Strong  Rooms,  itc.,  amongst 
your  clients,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  allow  you  aiT 
Extra  Discount  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  orders  received 
by  us  through  you,  or  influenced  by  you,  io  addition 
to  the  ordinary  discount  of  40  per  cent,  allowed  by 
us  to  non-professional  customers. 

Thus  on  a safe  or  iron  door  which  at  list  price 

would  cost  say £25  0 0 

We  allow  ordinary  trade  dis- 
count of  40  per  cent.  ... £10  0 0 

Extra  architect’s  commission, 

10  per  cent 2 10  0 

12  10  0 


Reducing  net  cost  to £12  10  0 

Terms  : free  delivered  to  any  address.  Cash  in 
one  month. 

Trusting  these  liberal  terms  will  speedily  enallt 
you  to  favour  us  with  some  orders.  We  remain, 
yours  faithfully,  S.  WiTHKRa  & Co." 

So  that  the  architect,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  his  client  has  a strong-room  of  the  best 
make  and  security,  is  to  be  regulated  in  his 
choice,  not  by  the  wish  to  find  the  best  article, 
but  by  the  “ liberal  terms  ” which  the  authors 
of  this  precious  circular  offer  him  for  preferring 
theirs.  Of  course,  the  real  result  is  that  no 
architect  can  now  specify  safes  by  “A.  Withers 
& Co.”  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  sus- 
picion, whether  justly  or  not,  of  a wish  to 
handle  their  money.  Two  architects  have  sent 
us  this  circular  with  a request  to  comment  on 
it,  one  of  them  remarking  that  the  sending 
such  a letter  to  an  architect  was  “ a scandal,” 
as  it  certainly  is. 


THE  NEW  “MAISON  DE  REPRESSION,” 
NANTERRE. 

Under  the  title  of  the  “ Vicissitudes  of  a 
Royal  Chateau  in  Prance,”  we  described,  a year 
ago,  the  “Dep6t  de  Mendicitd  ” of  Yillars- 
Cotterets,  a hybrid  kind  of  establishment,  at 
once  prison  and  hospital,  in  which  administrative 
Vandalism  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  amuse- 
ment of  mutilating,  under  the  pretext  of  sno- 
cessive  improvements,  the  most  interesting 
remains  of  French  Renaissance.  As  a contrast, 
we  describe  to-day  a somewhat  similar  establish- 
ment newly  erected,  also  of  the  mixed  hospital 
and  penitentiary  character,  but  appropriately 
contrived  for  this  double  destination,  not  by 
pulling  about  the  work  of  the  past,  but  by 
making  the  best  of  the  science  of  the  present. 

Tbe  liaison  de  Repression  at  Nanterre  is 
about  six  kilometres  from  Paris,  in  a flat  and 
sufficiently  unattractive  site,  but  with  its 
principal  entrance  facing  llont  Talerien.  The 
exterior  is  of  a severe  architectural  character, 
but  the  fa9ade,  in  good  ashlar  stone,  has  not 
the  desolate  appearance  of  many  buildings  of 
its  class.  We  enter  through  a fine  gateway, 
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which  does  not  realise  the  French  proverb, 
“Triate  comme  la  porte  d’une  prison,”  thence 
into  a vaulted  porch,  giving  accesa  to  the  court, 
at  the  further  end  of  which  is  the  administra- 
tive building,  three  stories  high,  and  flanked 
by  arched  openioga,  connecting  it  with  the 
laundries,  kitchen,  and  other  offices. 

Before  going  farther,  we  may  observe  that 
the  establishment  (of  which  we  give  a complete 
plan  as  well  as  a view  of  the  infirmary  block), 
is  a collection  of  thirty  buildings  united  with 
one  another  by  more  than  1,300  metres  of 
galleries,  surrounded  by  main  boundary  walla 
in  rough-dressed  stone,  enclosing  a total  area 
of  120,000  square  metres.  The  constructions, 
which  cover  about  one-fourth  ^ of  the  whole 
ground,  are  divided  into  two  principal  portions 
or  quarters,  one  for  1,000  men  the  other  for  500 
women  j though  this  accommodation  could,  if 
necessary,  be  considerably  extended  even  in  the 
present  buildings.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
infirmary  for  300  sick. 

Each  quarter  is  subdivided  into  three 
sections, — (1)  Prisoners  sentenced  to  ‘'peines 
corroctionnelles  ” ; (2)  Vagrant  mendicants, 

” Individus  surveilles”;  (3)  “Individus  en 
hospitalite.”  These  divisions,  dictated  by 
the  State,  were  coupled  with  the  order  for  a 
careful  orientation  of  the  building  so  as  to 
allow  the  east  and  west  winds  to  sweep  freely 
the  courts  and  spaces  between  the  buildings. 

The  architect,  M.  Acbille  Hermant,  has 
accordingly  placed  the  two  main  sections  to 
right  and  left  of  the  centre,  in  accordance  with 
these  conditions,  placing  between  them  all  the 
services  common  to  both  quarters. 

The  central  block,  the  upper  stories  of  which 
are  reserved  for  tho  personnel  of  the  adminis- 
tration, contains  on  the  ground  floor  the  office 
of  the  director,  the  offices  and  archives,  the 
library,  the  record  office,  the  conciergerie,  twelve 
cells  for  prisoners  waiting,  and  speaHng  cells 
separated  by  grilles,  in  which  visitors  can 
communicate  with  the  prisoners  by  speech 
alone. 

If  we  advance  from  the  central  pavilion  we 
find  at  each  end  of  it  an  immense  gallery,  which 
extends  to  a length  of  300  metres,  communi- 
cating with  all  the  buildings.  Other  galleries 
at  right  angles  to  this  run  round  the  courts  and 
give  cross  communication. 

The  great  court,  now  a grass-grown  waste,  will 
eventually  be  transformed  into  a garden  for  the 
use  of  the  employds.  Thebuildings  devoted  to  them 
present  from  here  the  appearance  of  a terrace 
built  on  an  arcade,  and  opposite  to  this  stands, 
or  should  stand,  the  chapel,  which,  however,  is 
still  in  an  unfinished  state.  It  was  to  be 
Bromanesque  in  style  and  with  polychromatic 
decoration  internally,  but  at  present  there 
are  only  roofless  walla  and  windowless 
openings.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
that  when  the  building  was  commissioned, 
or  rather  when  the  competition  for  it  was 
held,  freedom  of  religious  worship  was 
admitted;  and  religious  communities  were  not 
proscribed  by  the  State.  The  chapel  then 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  programme  to 
which  competitors  were  to  conform.  The 
Conaoil-General  of  the  moment,  however,  and 
more  particularly  some  of  the  irreconcilables 
of  the  extreme  left,  have  bitterly  reproached 
M.Hermantfor having  dared  to  raise  a religious 
edifice  in  the  midst  of  an  establishment  of  this 
kind,  and  the  building  of  the  chapel  has  been 
officially  stopped  when  two-thirds  finished,  and 
thus  is  produced  this  melancholy  spectacle  of 
the  abandoned  building  in  the  midst  of  the 
courtyard.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  such  a 
bigotry  of  anti-religious  zeal  as  this;  it  would 
be  better,  at  all  events,  to  finish  the  building, 
and  then  “laicise”  it,  rather  than  leave  the 
half-built  walls  to  be  disintegrated  by  rain  and 
frost. 

On  each  side  of  the  first  court  are  the  cells 
or  prison  buildings.  The  cells  open  from  tiers 
of  balconies  on  each  side  of  a central  gallery 
or  bay,  the  whole  height  of  the  building.  Each 
cell  is  4 metres  long  by  2 wide  and  3 high. 
Each  cell  contains  a lavatory  and  a water- 
closet,  which  latter  is  supposed  to  be  her- 
metically sealed  against  any  leakage  of  air 
into  the  cell,  which  is  further  guarded  against 
by  a special  system  of  ventilation  of  the 
closets.  Each  cell  has  also  a sink  for  waste 
water,  which  is  carried  to  the  sewer ; no  less 
than  6,000  mHres  of  Doulton  w’are  pipes  have 
been  fixed  for  the  connexions  to  the  sewer, 
which  (we  regret  to  note)  after  a course  of 
about  a mile,  eventually  discharges  into  the 
Seine. 


Each  cell  possesses  also  an  air-inlet  pipe  and  a 
heating-pipe,  a gas  jet  controlled  from  the  out- 
side, and  an  electric  apparatus  communicating 
with  the  indicator  in  the  “ Pavilion  de  Surveil- 
lance,” the  upper  platform  of  which,  of  ten-sided 
shape,  is  made  to  serve  as  a chapel ; the  doors 
being  partially  opened  and  so  secured  that  each 
prisoner  can  take  part  in  the  service  without 
seeing  or  being  seen  by  his  neighbours.  The 
doors  are  furnished  with  wickets  for  passing 
in  food. 

Between  each  cellular  building  extends  a 
rectangular  court,  of  which  the  divisions, 
following  the  “ panoptic  ” central  arrangement, 
serve  for  the  solitary  promenades  of  the 
prisoners,  isolated  as  much  as  in  their  cell,  and 
unable  either  to  see  any  one  or  to  get  out  of 
sight  of  the  prison  officers. 

These  buildings  are  lighted  at  each  end  by 
very  large  arched  windows  occupying  their 
whole  height. 

The  buildings  of  the  Rdgime  en  Commun  are, 
like  the  rest,  arranged  on  the  left  for  women 
and  on  the  right  for  men,  with  large  interspaces 
for  circulation  of  air.  Above  are  the  dormi- 
tories famished  with  lavatories  much  better 
and  more  comfortable  than  those  of  French 
barracks,  or  even  of  lycdes.  Beyond  the  chapel 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  flanked  by  two  little 
oratories  for  non-Catholic  worshippers, — will 
these  at  least  be  spared  ?)  is  an  elegantly-designed 
pavilion  in  two  stories  with  Gothic  windows; 
and  behind  this  building, — which  constitutes 
the  greatest  offence  of  M.  Hermant  against  the 
Conseil-General,  since  it  was  intended  for  mem- 
bers of  religious  communities,— is  a green 
enclosure  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  with  an 
arcaded  cloister  running  round;  the  architect, 
no  doubt  rather  weary  of  the  stern  practical 
character  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  having 
apparently  chosen  this  opportunity  to  give  a 
little  scope  to  his  fancy  and  invention.  At  the 
back  of  a third  court  is  the  large  infirmary 
building,  the  general  character  of  which  is 
sufficiently  shown  in  the  view  of  it  which  we 
give.  (See  lithograph  in  present  number.)  Tho 
ground-fioor  contains  the  doctors’  rooms,  dis- 
pensaries, and  sitting-rooms.  The  internal 
arrangements  and  furnishing  are  what  may  be 
called  luxurious.  The  principal  entrance  is 
decorated  with  sculptural  accessories,  and  three 
large  arches  give  access  to  the  grand  staircase, 
which,  at  the  first  floor,  leads  to  the  “ Salle  des 
Consultations,”  and  along  corridors  to  the  large 
and  well  lighted  and  ventilated  dormitories. 
There  are  also  separate  dormitories,  to  be  used 
either  for  invalid  prisoners  or  for  patients 
suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  Two  lifts 
provide  for  the  ascent  of  patients  and  for  tho 
removal  of  dead  bodies  in  case  of  death  in  the 
infirmarj-;  these  latter  are  conveyed  by  a sub- 
terranean passage  to  mortuaries,  previously 
to  interment  in  the  special  cemeteries  of  the 
establishment,  situated  without  the  walls. 

The  baths  pavilion,  large  enough  for  all  the 
needs  of  such  an  agglomeration  of  inmates, 


terminates  the  last  court,  and  beyond  this  i 
and  outside  the  boundary  are  tho  machine- 
buildings  for  the  service  of  warming  and 
ventilation  on  Geneste  & Herscher’s  system ; 
these  buildings  have  no  communication  with  the  '■ 
main  buildings  except  by  a double  subterranean 
gallery  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ings, and  which  is  not  the  least  curious  portion 
of  the  edifice.  By  these  passages  gas,  water, 
steam,  and  compressed  air  will  be  distributed  to 
all  parts  of  the  establishment.  There  are  eight 
boilers  and  six  steam  engines,  three  for  the  :i 
ventilation  of  the  infirmary  and  three  others  for 
h&timents  cellulaires. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  and 
construction  of  the  Maison  de  Bepression  of 
Nanterre,  the  cost  of  which  will  reach  eleven 
millions  of  franca ; not  an  extravagant  cost  con- 
sidering the  number  and  importance  of  the  ' 
buildings,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  in  the  ■ 
last  six  years,  and  the  special  means  taken  to  > 
secure  tho  best  sanitary  conditions  and  provide  u 
special  opportunity  for  repairs  as  often  as  i ‘ 
required. 

M.  Hermant  has  for  a period  of  nine  years 
given  his  thought  and  care  to  planning  and  Id 
superintending  this  work,  not  without  many  of  il 
those  vexatious  interferences  and  “ free  fights”  ’ 
which  an  architect  carrying  out  a large  Govern- 
ment  work  has  almost  always  to  put  up  with  ; 
but  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a building  p| 
which  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a remarkable  ; 
example  of  its  class,  and  which  is  well  worth  a i 
visit  of  inspection. 


THE  PAVEMENT  OP  ST.  MARK’S. 

The  diagram  shown  above  is  traced  from  a 
sketch  made  some  time  ago  by  our  corre- 
spondent “ Delta,”  whose  letter  we  printed  ■ 
last  week.  It  represents  the  slabs  of  grey 
marble  in  front  of  the  choir  of  St.  Mark's,  , 
with  all  the  cracks  in  them,  as  sketched  on  the  ’ 
spot,  showing  that  where  the  marble  remains 
level,  or  tolerably  so,  it  is  uninjured,  and  that 
at  the  parts  where  it  is  undulated  it  is  full  of 
a network  of  cracks.  This  little  bit  of  evidence 
of  cause  and  effect  seems  effectually  to  dispose  ’ 
of  the  theory  maintained  by  the  late  Mr.  Street  . 
and  by  Mr.  Arthur  Street,  that  the  undulations  i 
of  St.  Mark’s  pavement  were  intentional  and 
symbolical. 


New  Monument  at  St.  Petersburg. — 

A new  monument,  commemorating  the  Russian  r 

victory  over  Turkey,  1877-78,  similar  to  the  cele-  • 
brated  “ Sieges  ” monument  in  Berlin,  raised  in  i 
■ memory  of  the  Franco-German  war,  is  to  be  ■ 
unveiled  this  autumn  at  St.  Petersburg.  Tho  ’ 
monument  which  baa  a height  of  75  ft.,  consists  ! 
of  a pedestal  18  ft.,  supporting  a single  column  i 
‘ 57  ft.  in  height,  crowned  by  an  allegorical  1 
female  figure,  symbolising  “Victory.”  The  ; 
monument  will  bo  ornamented  with  104  ! 
captured  Turkish  guns,  which  are  gilded. 
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EARLY  SCANDINAVIAN  ART  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

There  haa  been  recently  added  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  a series  of  casts  of  objects 
of  ancient  Scandinavian  art,  -which  will  be 
regarded  with  no  little  interest  by  English 
students,  since  they  not  only  indicate  a class 
of  design  of  great  novelty  but  little  known 
away  from  the  north  of  Europe,  but  because 
they  are,  perhaps,  not  unlike  what  once  existed 
in  our  own  Saxon  churches. 


The  finest  of  the  three  fonts  is  shown  by  sketch, 
fig.  3.  The  whole  of  the  composition  is  covered 
with  elaborate  strap  work  in  flat  bands  raised 
slightly  from  the  snrfaoe,  the  upper  part  being 
filled  in  with  a series  of  nondescript  quadrupeds 
arranged  face  to  face,  each  contained  -within  a 
niche  having  a depressed  semicircular  arch. 
The  original  is  in  the  Stockholm  Museum.  The 
height  is  2 ft.  11  in.,  and  the  diameter  2 ft. 
3 in.  The  bowl  is  11  in.  deep.  This  font  is 
also  assigned  to  the  twelfth  century.  Close  to 
these  three  examples,  a cast  of  the  Bridekirk 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


who  approach,  with  uplifted  hands,  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour,  sculptured  in  the  fourth  panel, 
there  being  an  angel  in  the  third,  apparently  a 
sick  man  in  bed  in  the  second,  and  a kneeling 
fig^e  in  the  first.  An  inscription  on  the  fillet, 
which  occupies  the  place  of  the  eaves,  has  been 
deciphered.  It  states  that  it  was  made  by  Karl 
in  honour  of  his  relative  Bjorn.  The  opposite 
side  is  only  partially  covered  with  sculptured 
quadrupeds  -with  wings.  This  is  also  Swedish 
work  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  original  being  now  in  Stockholm  Museum, 


Fig.  3. 


These  objects  have  been  acquired  by  the 
museum  authorities  by  the  system  of  exchange 
with  foreign  museums,  which  is  working  well 
and  producing  mutual  benefit.  They  are 
arranged  in  the  large  hall  to  the  east  of  the 
present  temporary  entrance,  close  to  some 
other  casts  of  Scandinavian  and  Northern 
-work,  the  whole  now  forming  an  interesting 
group  for  study. 


Fig 

Fig.  1 is  a font,  the  original  of  which  is  now 
in  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm,  but 
formerly  in  the  church  of  Gallstad  in  Yester- 
gotland.  It  is  square  on  a square  base,  the 
bowl,  which  is  small,  being  circular,  and,  like 
the  other  fonts  to  be  described,  with  sloping 
sides  and  a flat  bottom.  The  outer  sides  are 
covered  with  very  diverse  patterns  in  low  relief. 
The  sketch  indicates  the  nature  of  the  designs, 
and  it  but  remains  to  say  that  the  third  side, 
not  shown,  is  filled  in  with  foliage ; and  the 
fourth  with  a peculiar  entwined  triangular 
pattern,  of  which  there  are  several  examples  in 
work  of  Saxon  date  in  England ; one  of  these, 
the  cross  at  Gosford,  is  illustrated  at  the 
Museum  by  a cast,  which  is  placed  adjoining 
this  font,  in  a position  therefore  admitting 
of  immediate  comparison,  indicating  the 
similarity  of  the  work  of  the  two  countries. 
There  is  an  inscription  in  Runic  characters 
which  have  been  read  as  follows  : — “Andreas 
made  the  bowl.’’  The  date  is  given  as  the 
twelfth  century,  but  the  patterns  are  similar  to 
what  may  be  found  on  much  earlier  works,  the 
Gosford  cross,  in  fact,  being  of  greater  antiquity. 
There  are  four  email  incised  crosses  on  the 
upper  part.  The  height  is  2 ft.  8 in.,  the  width 
being  2 ft.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  patterns 
are  irregular  and  the  lines  are  not  straight. 

Fig.  2 is  a circular  font  on  a circular  base, 
the  latter  ornamented  with  large  heads  in  bold 
relief.  The  upper  part  is  covered  with  an  effec- 
tive pattern  in  low  relief,  very  irregularly 
worked.  The  original  is  also  in  the  Stockholm 
Museum.  The  date  is  the  twelfth  century.  The 
height  is  2 ft.  4 in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
upper  part  is  2 ft.  2 in. 


Font,  Cumberland,  has  been  placed,  and  the 
similarity  of  the  work  is  noteworthy,  although 
the  design  is  very  dissimilar,  the  latter  being  a 
square  block  without  a base,  each  face  carved 
with  patterns  in  low  relief. 

Figure  4 shows  another  object  acquired  by 
exchange  with  the  authorities  of  the  National 
Museum,  Stockholm.  It  is  a solid  gravestone, 
unlike  anything  in  England,  although  its  form 


. 4. 

may  remind  us  and  no  more  of  the  Saxon  hog* 
backed  stones,  of  which  a few  examples  remain 
in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  shaped  in  the 
form  of  a church,  consisting  of  a nave  with  a 


Fig.  5. 


sloping  roof,  the  side  shown  in  the  sketch 
having  a series  of  seven  arches,  while  the  build- 
ing ends  in  a semicircular  apse.  The  sloping 
roof  is  covered  with  good  interlaced  foliage  and 
strap  -work.  The  side  arches  contain  figures 


having  been  formerly  in  the  churchyard  of 
Botkyrka  in  Sodermanland.  The  length  is 
5 ft.  7i  in.,  the  width  at  the  east  end  1 ft.  7 in,, 
and  the  height  1 ft.  7 J-  in.  The  patterns  can  be 
made  out,  but,  owing  to  exposure,  they  are 
observed  with  difiiculty.  As  in  other  instances, 
the  lines  of  the  work  are  very  irregular. 

The  other  casts,  examples  of  Scandinavian 
work  in  the  Museum,  are  deserving  of  careful 
study,  since  they  bring  to  our  notice  in  a very 
graphic  manner  the  remarkable  wooden 
churches  of  these  districts,  buildings  that  are 
becoming  fewer  in  number,  as  the  collection 
testifies.  Thus  there  is  a cast  of  the  remark- 
able doorway  of  the  Church  of  Flaa,  demolished 
in  1854;  another  from  the  Church  of  Sanland, 
demolished  in  1860 ; and  some  others.  These 
doorways  consist  of  narrow  openings,  of  great 
height  for  their  width,  having  mostly  semi- 
circular arches  springing  from  a roll  moulding 
forming  a pilaster  with  caps  and  bases,  the 
; whole  of  the  -n-all  space,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
arch  itself,  being  covered  with  elaborate  patterns 
of  entwined  snake-like  reptiles  and  elongated 
animals ; the  work  being  cut  in  pine,  and 
executed  with  remarkable  technical  skill,  all  the 
more  worthy  of  observation  from  the  very  early 
date  assigned  to  these  works  by  northern 
antiquaries,  namely,  the  eleventh  or  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  centuries.  The  latest  of 
the  series,  and  the  most  elaborate,  a doorway 
from  the  Church  of  Aal  in  Hallingdal,  about 
A.D.  1200,  is  a mass  of  deeply-sunk  and 
boldly  - designed  carving,  the  leading  lines 
of  the  griffin  - like  forms  being  clear  and 
well  defined.  Other  nameless  animals  sit 
bodily  on  the  caps  of  the  pilasters,  carved 
in  bold  relief.  The  original  of  this  fine 
work  is  in  the  Christiana  Museum.  The  door- 
ways refeixed  to  are  similar  to  better-known 
examples  at  the  wooden  churches  at  Borgnnd, 
Hitterdal,  and  Urnes,  but  are  more  elabo- 
rate. 

Fig.  5 is  a sketch  of  another  class  of  work.  It 
represents  a part  of  the  door-posts  of  the  Hof 
Church,  Soloer,  Norway,  the  original  being  in 
the  Christiana  Museum.  The  effective  nature 
of  the  work  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  sketch, 
hut  English  students  may  be  surprised  at  the 
remote  date  assigned  to  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  well-developed  foliage,  which  is  remarkably 
like  our  own  Early  English  work,  it  appears 
that  it  was  executed  in  Norway  in  the  tenth 
century.  This  date  supposes  the  existence  of 
the  style  at  the  introdnetion  of  Christianity. 
If  this  early  date  can  be  sustained,  we  must 
look  for  the  beginnings  of  our  crisp  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  foliage  from  an  unexpected 
source. 

The  works  in  wood  may  be  taken  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  appearance  of  many  of  our  own 
Saxon  churches  constructed  in  that  material. 
The  casts  from  Christiana  were  presented  by 
the  authorities. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AND  SANITAKY  ENGINEERS  AND 
SURVEYORS  : 

E X A M I N A T I 0 N'  S. 

This  Association  held  its  second  examination 
of  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Municipal 
Engineers  and  Local  Board  Snrveyors  at 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  1st  and  2nd  instant.  The 
examiners  in  the  various  subjects  as  set 
forth  in  the  syllabus  'K’ere, — Ist,  Engineer- 
ing as  applied  to  Municipal  Work,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Laws,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  City  Engineer,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  (Past  President)  j 2nd,  Building 
Construction,  Mr.  R.  Vawser,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Manchester  (Past  President)  ; 3rd,  Sanitary 
Science,  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
County  Surveyor,  West  Sussex  (Member  of 
Council)  ; and  4th,  Public  Health  Law,  Mr. 
J.  Lobley,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer, 
Hanley  (President  of  the  Association).  Twenty 
gentlemen  oSered  themselves  for  examination, 
and  of  these  the  following  satisfied  the  ex- 
aminers, and  will  receive  the  Association’s 
certificate  of  competency  : — 

Sykes,  E.,  Reddish,  Lan-  Yeung,  Wm.,  Pendleton. 

casbire.  Pickering,  J.  S.,  West 

Board,  K T.,  Lincoln.  Bromwich. 

Mallinsou,  T.,  Selby,  i Crowther,  J.  A. , Leeds.  . 

Yorkshire.  j Turner,  V.  H..  Leeds. 

Thomas,  R.  J. , Carnar-  i Jameson,  M.  W.,  Leeds. 

von.  I Brownridge,  C.,  Leeds. 

Ball,  G.  Scarborough.  'Silcock,  E.  J.,  Leeds. 

The  next  examination  will  be  held  in  London 
in  April,  1887,  particulars  of  which  will  be  duly 
published. 


Illustrations. 

WORKHOUSE  FOR  THE  ABLE-BODIED 
POOR  OF  THE  UOLBORN  UNION. 

nHIS  establishment,  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  about  1,000  able-bodied 
paupers  of  Holborn  Union,  is  situaced 
at  Merton-lane,  in  the  parish  of  Mitcham, 
Surrey.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the 
14bh  of  April,  1885,  and  the  building  was  opened 
on  Thursday  last.  Both  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed by  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  Mi-. 
Benjamin  Garrod. 

The  Workhouse  buildings  were  designed,  and 
their  erection  superintended,  by  the  Guardians’ 
architects,  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  Wall  Brothers,  and  their 
estimate  was  accepted  as  being  the  lowest  of 
the  eight  tenders  sent  in  competition  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings. 

The  greater  part  of  the  engineering  works  of 
the  Union  Buildings,  as  the  heating,  cooking,  i 
and  laundry  apparatus,  has  been  executed  after 
competition  with  other  firms  by  Messrs.  May 
Brothers;  the  gas-pipes  and  fittings  have  been 
in  like  manner  executed  by  Messrs.  Berry  & 
Sons,  and  the  various  sanitary  and  other  ap- 
paratus have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bolding 
A Sons,  Wilcock  A Co.,  Doulton  A Co.,  Bradford 
A Co.,  Macfarlane  A Co.,  Bacon  A Co.,  Hawke 
A Sou,  and  Thomas  Elsley.  The  wood  block 
flooring  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Roger  Lowe,  and 
the  pavings  of  yards  and  outside  corridors  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Walker,  of  Leeds. 

General  Arrangement. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  buildings  is  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
“block  system,”  each  department  being  a 
detached  and  separate  building,  connected  to 
the  others  only  by  open  covered  ways.  Many 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  have  been  erected  upon 
this  system  of  late  years,  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  is  the  first  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  in 
its  entirety  to  a workhouse. 

Theestablishment  is  approached  from  Merton- 
lane  through  two  gateways, — the  one  for  carts, 
which  gives  access  to  a road  that  encircles  the 
whole  of  the  various  blocks  of  buildings,  and 
the  other  for  foot  passengers,  who  at  once  enter 
the  receiving  - house,  containing  the  porter’s 
office  and  residence,  and  a waiting-room,  also 
probationary  wards  for  the  temporary  accom- 
modation,— pending  their  admission  into  the 
body  of  the  house, — of  twelve  inmates  of  each 
sex  (twenty -four  in  all).  Bath-rooms  and 
clothing-stores  are  also  provided  here,  together 
with  arrangements  for  disinfecting  and  washing 
all  personal  clothing,  before  being  admitted  into  I 
the  house.  In  the  rear  of  this  block  is  a dead- 


house  and  post-mortem  room.  Passing  through 
and  out  of  this  receiving-house,  a covered  way 
is  entered,  which  leads  to  the  various  blocks 
of  building  situated  on  either  side  of  it. 

On  the  left  are  four  three-storied  buildiugs, 
each  fitted  for  the  reception  of  112  male  pauper 
inmates  (4-18  in  all),  and  between  each  of  these 
blocks,  one-storied  buildings  are  provided  for 
use  as  workrooms,  whilst  the  intervening  spaces 
form  enclosed  airing-yards. 

The  central  one-storied  building  is  reserved 
for  workshops,  such  as  wood-catting,  stone- 
breaking, and  oakum-picking  ; but  this  has  not 
yet  been  erected,  as  it  is  uncertain,  nntU  the 
establishment  has  been  brought  into  use,  what 
description  of  labour  will  be  moat  remunerative 
iu  this  locality. 

The  covered  corridor  teianinates  at  the 
furthest  of  the  block  of  buildings  just  de- 
scribed, but  it  is  continued  onwards  by  a raised 
and  paved  pathway  leading  to  the  In^mary, — 
an  entirely  detached  building,  planned  for  the 
reception  of  thirty  inmates  of  each  sex  (sixty 
in  all). 

Passing  through  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
infirmary  building,  a pathway  and  covered 
corridor  similar  to  that  last  described  returns 
and  gives  access  in  like  manner  to  four  three- 
storied  buildings,  each  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  112  pauper  (but  iu  this  case  female) 
inmates.  Work-rooms  and  airing-yards,  corre- 
sponding to  those  on  the  opposite  side,  are  also 
provided,  bub  the  central  one-storied  block 
is  designed  for  the  use  of  twelve  married 
couples. 

Between  this  outer  ring  of  buildings,  and 
separated  from  them  by  the  encircling  cart- 
road,  are  five  blocks  of  buildings.  The  one 
facing  Merton-lane  contains  the  principal  offices, 
viz.,  the  Board  and  committee  room,  the  master’s 
and  matron’s  and  the  assistant-master’s  and 
matron’s  residences,  and  also  the  dispensary. 
In  the  rear  of  this  building  is  a recreation- 
ground,  with  tennis-lawn  for  the  use  of  the 
officers  5 and  beyond  it  a block  containing  the 
dining-hall,  kitchen,  and  general  store-room. 
Then  a roadway  intervenes,  and  on  the  other 
side  is  a building  containing  the  laundry  and 
washhouse,  with  coal-stores,  engineers’  shops, 
and  furnace-rooms.  At  each  angle  of  the 
rear  portion  of  this  building  is  a bath-room 
for  the  use  of  the  officers.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  roadway,  running  past  the  back 
of  this  building,  there  is  a water-tower,  on  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  placed  the  tank  through 
which  the  whole  of  the  water  for  the  supply  of 
the  various  buildings  passes.  The  basement 
story  of  this  tower  is  fitted  with  two  cells 
for  the  temporary  detention  of  refractory 
inmates. 

Between  this  tower  and  the  infirmary  there 
is  a large  space  of  ground,  upon  the  central 
portion  of  which  it  was  intended  to  erect  a 
chapel ; but  the  Guardians  have  determined  (at 
any  rate  for  the  present)  to  make  use  of  the 
dining-hall  for  this  purpose.  Of  this  hall  an 
interior  view  is  subjoined. 

Cost. — The  total  coat  of  the  buildings,  includ- 
ing fittings,  laying-out  grounds,  boundary  walls, 
and  drainage,  also  professional  fees  and  clerk  of 
works’  salary,  is  estimated  at  G6L  per  inmate. 

Heating. — The  receiving-house,  officers’  and 
day  rooms,  married  couples’  quarters,  and  the 
front  administrative  offices  are  warmed  by 
means  of  open  fires ; the  work-rooms  by  Mus- 
grave’s  slow  combustion  stoves,  and  the  dormi- 
tories generally  are  heated  by  means  of  hot- 
water  pipes  which  run  round  the  side  walls  next 
the  floors.  These  pipes  are  all  heated  from  the 
furnaces  near  the  engine  • house,  and  these 
furnaces  also  provide  steam  for  the  heating 
pipes  in  the  dining-hall,  which  are  carried  across 
and  beneath  the  floor  in  an  open  trench  covered 
with  gratings;  they  also  traverse  the -two  side 
walls  above  the  floor  line. 

Gas.  — Works  are  in  coarse  of  erection  on 
adjoining  ground  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
gas  required  for  the  use  of  the  new  workhouse, 
and  also  for  the  adjacent  schools.  The  gas  will 
not  only  be  used  for  lighting  the  buildings,  but 
also  for  beating  the  laundry  closets,  the  dis- 
infecting chambers,  and  refractory  cells.  It 
will  also  be  required  for  the  Otto  gas  engines 
of  the  laundry  and  of  the  water  - softening 
apparatus.  The  mains  are,  however,  as  a matter 
of  precaution,  connected  with  those  of  the  Local 
Gas  Company. 

Water  Supply. — All  the  water  for  use  in  the 
building  will  be  supplied  from  an  artesian  well 
in  the  adjoining  school  grounds,  but  before 
reaching  the  buildings  it  will  be  passed  through 


^ S 

a patent  water-softening  apparatus  now  being  ii 
erected  by  Messrs.  Atlrins  A Co.  It  is  antici- 
pated  that  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus  a great 
saving  will  be  effected  in  the  quantity  of  soap  i| 
and  soda  used  in  the  establishment.  The  ii 
softened  water  will  be  pumped  into  a tank, 
situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  in  the 
rear  of  the  laundry  block,  and  from  thence  it  1. 
will  descend  by  cast-iron  pipes  for  the  supply  of  il 
the  various  cisterns  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
buildings. 

The  sinks,  baths,  and  lavatories  throughout  .i 
the  building  are  supplied  by  hot  water  heated  d 
by  steam  pipes  running  from  the  fumace-rooras  ‘| 
in  the  rear  of  the  washhouse  and  laundry. 

Drainage. — The  drainage  of  the  buildings  is  ;| 
effected  by  means  of  two  deep  drains  carried  it 
beneath  the  roads  running  down  either  side  of 
the  central  administrative  blocks,  and  cross  i| 
drains  run  into  those  from  between  the  yards  i| 
and  roads  separating  the  various  blocks  of  ;! 
buildings.  Both  of  these  main  drains  converge  ]| 
under  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  building,  where  ;( 
there  is  a ventilated  manhole,  and  a syphon-trap  it 
for  cutting  off  any  foul  gases  from  the  sewer  il 
that  runs  down  Merton-lane.  There  are,  how-  (• 
ever,  additional  'ventilated  manholes  at  other  'i 
important  connexions  with  the  cross  drains,  and  d 
many  inspection  pits  fitted  with  air-^tight  I 
covers.  At  the  head  of  the  southern  main  it 
drain  next  the  boundary- wall  in  the  rear  of  the  ii 
infirmary,  a large  tank  fitted  with  Doulton’s  | 
flushing  apparatus  is  provided  for  periodically 
cleansing  this  length  of  pipe.  The  main  drain  i( 
beneath  the  northern  road  receives  all  the 
drainage  from  the  schools,  and  this  is  occasion-  i» 
ally  flushed  by  the  lotting  off  of  the  water  1 
from  the  swimming-bath  of  that  establishment.  ^ 
The  rain-water  is  conveyed  away  by  a separate  l| 
system  of  drains.  All  drains  are  stoneware,  >f 
and  those  of  the  two  main  drains  are  “ Boul-  it 
uois  ” patent  pipes,  9 iu.  and  12  in.  diameter. 
The  other  pipes  are  ordinary  socket-pipes,  f 
generally  6 in.  diameter.  All  rain-water  pipes,  (' 
and  bath  and  sink  wastes,  discharge  over  grated  i 
gullies,  especially  made  with  angle  outlets  by  i| 
Messrs.  Bacon  A Co. 


SCULPTURE  : “ CLEOPATRA.” 

We  give  an  illustration  this  week  of  the  very 
fine  and  impressive  figure  of  the  dying  Cleopatra,  if 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  il 
octagon  hall  of  the  Royal  Academy  two  or  three  !C 
years  ago.  It  is  at  present  in  the  Edinburgh 
Exhibition,  where  the  photograph  was  taken  if 
from  which  the  present  illustration  is  repro-  ;• 
duced. 

KENTISH  COTTAGES. 

Amongst  so  much  that  is  charming  to  be  i< 
seen  in  journeying  through  the  fair  and  fruitful  )l 
county  of  Kent,  the  picturesque  cottages,  i, 
whether  clustered  together,  as  at  Ightham  and  J 
Leeds,  or  dotted  here  and  there  on  the  roadside,  I, 
form  a pleasing,  and  to  the  architect  and  artist  |i 
an  important  feature,  worthy  of  more  than  a t 
passing  notice;  for,  whether  they  bo  con-  ;> 
structed  of  timber  and  plaster,  brick  or  stone,  l« 
or,  as  in  some  few  instances,  a combination  of  [! 
all  four,  including  a bit  of  tile-hanging,  there  f< 
is  always  something  about  them  satisfactory,  i, 
giving  the  impression  that  each  one  is  just  the  ii 
right  thing  for  the  position  it  occupies.  This  il 
feeling,  no  doubt,  gathers  strength  from  the  ii 
surroundings  of  these  humble  homes ; for  where  '< 
has  Nature  been  more  lavish,  where  do  creepers  ' ■ 
climb  up  and  cling  to  weather-stained  walls  in 
more  luxuriance,  or  gayer  flowers  bloom  more  'i 
beautifully,  than  within  the  mossed  and  lichened  ' , 
stone  walls  which  form  the  boundaries  of  tbo  i 
patches  or  garden  ground  in'which  these  cot-  I 
tages  stand  P 

Though  it  is  probable  one  might  search  I, 
through  the  whole  county  without  finding  two  i 
of  these  cottages  exactly  alike  (unless  it  were  ' 
some  modern  imitations),  there  are  features  ' 
which  occur  so  frequently  as  to  indicate  a i 
particular  liking  for  them  on  the  part  of  the 
builders. 

The  most  noticeable  is  shown  in  the  sketches  « 
from  West  Mailing,  East  Sutton,  and  Leeds  i 
(the  latter  is  now  incomplete,  part  of  it  having  j 
been  taken  down  and  replaced  by  a lean-to  on  I 
the  farther  side),  which  have,  on  the  upper  > 
story,  two  projecting  wings  at  either  end  of  the  i 
front  of  the  building,  carried  on  heavy  joists  : 
and  curved  brackets  at  the  angles.  Between  >; 
these  wings  a bay  of  ono  or  two  stories  is  t 
carried  up,  but  quite  as  frequently  the  recess  1 
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between  the  wings  is  uninterrupted,  a coving 
Bpringing  out  from  the  wall  to  tho  face  of  the 
wings,  so  that  the  roof  is  carried  straight 
through  from  end  to  end;  this  coving  is  relieved 
by  a'curved  bracket  springing  from  each  wing, 
and  generally  one  somewhere  in  between  from 
the  face  of  the  wall ; occasionally  the  coving  is 
omitted,  and  the  soffit  of  tho  roof  over  the 
recess  finished  squai-e.  Whatever  the  value  of 
this  arrangement  may  be  internally,  there  is  no 
doubt  its  effect  outside  is  decidedly  good,  the 
wings  giving  relief  to  an  otherwise  plain  face, 
and  the  opportunity  of  many  interesting 
shadows  being  cast  upon  it.  When  executed  in 
timber  and  plaster,  as  in  the  sketch  from  West 
Mailing,  the  arrangement  seems  to  be  empha- 
sised by  the  constructive  lines,  and  the  effect  is 


particularly  pleasing.  A simpler  arrangement 
is  where  the  wings  are  tile-hung  and  the  recess 
plastered. 

The  roofs  generally  are  as  simple  as 
possible,  of  one  span,  hipped  at  the  ends. 
The  chimneys  are  usually  massive  and 
carried  up  to  a good  height  above  the 
ridge,  and  where  they  occur  at  the  ends  of  a 
building,  they  are  brought  well  out  from  the 
face  of  the  wall  and  made  quite  an  important 
feature  of,  suggestive  of  the  cosy  comer  and 
wood  fire  on  tho  hearth.  Frequently  brick  and 
stone  are  used  together,  more  especially  in  the 
chimneys,  and  with  very  good  effect  as  regards 
colour,  three  courses  of  brick  to  two  of  stone 
bonded  in. 

The  sketch  ofla  dormer  is  from  the  miller’s 


house  in  Leeds  village.  The  wall  plates  ar” 
carried  right  through  to  the  barge-board,  and 
supported  by  shaped  brackets  with  a plaster 
cove  between.  There  are  two  of  them  on  the 
house  referred  to. 

In  many  of  the  gardens  may  be  seen  one  or 
more  yew  trees,  cat  and  trimmed  into  quaint 
forms  ; the  Mailing  sketch  affords  an  example. 
Much  more  might  be  said  of  these  simple  and 
instructive  buildings,  but  no  description  nor  any 
sketch  in  black  and  white  can  tell  all  the  lessong 
they  have  to  teach  or  picture  half  their  beauty 
of  colour,  which,  to  be  fully  realised,  must  be 
seen,  and,  with  either  Leeds  or  Ightham  for  a 
centre,  sufficient  interesting  material  for  either 
pencil  or  brush  will  be  found  near  at  hand  for 
two  or  three  good  long  summer  days. 
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Plan  of  the  Maison  de  Repression,  Nanterre. — M.  Achille  Hermant,  Architect. 
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GEEAT  INDIAN  PENINSCLAE  KAILWAT 
TERMINAL  BDILDINGS,  BOMBAY. 

OcB  illastrations  show  the  interior  views  of 
the  waiting-hall  and  entrance  corridor,  which 
form  the  north  wing  of  the  above  extensive 
range  of  buildings.  The  hall  is  82  ft.  in  length 
by  76  ft.  in  width,  and  42  ft.  in  height,  and  con- 
tains first  and  second  class  booking-offices  on 
the  east  side,  a telegraph-office  on  the  south 
side,  and  a luggage-office  on  the  north  side.  On 
the  south  side,  the  buildings  overlook  a garden, 
which  will  be  tastefully  laid  out.  The  hall  is 
spanned  transversely  and  longitudinally  by  large 
pointed  arches,  resting  on  massive  Coorla  basalt 
buff-coloured  stone  central  piers  and  columns  of 
beautiful  polished  Italian  red  and  grey  marbles, 
capped  with  rich  foliated  Seoni  stone  caps 
carved  ont  of  solid  stones  in  situ,  weighing  over 
4i  tons  each.  The  walls  of  the  offices  above  the 
hall  and  the  groining  are  carried  by  the  arches, 
and  the  piers  are  consequently  built  of  very 
solid  fine  cut-stone  masonry.  Corridors  13  ft. 
in  width  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  hall, 
the  arches  and  columns  of  which  carry  the 
galleries  and  superstructure.  The  columns  of 
the  corridors  are  of  polished  black  marble  with 
bright  yellow  veins,  and  grey  marble  beautifully 
marked,  surmounted  by  massive  carved  Pore- 
bunder  stone  caps  of  bold  design.  These  columns 
are  placed  alternately  in  pairs,  and  are  very  effec- 
tive in  contrast  with  the  surrrounding  coloured 
materials.  The  wooden  groining  is  decorated  with 
gold  stars  on  an  azure  ground,  and  the  mould- 
ings of  the  main  ribs  are  strongly  emphasised  in 
red,  dark  blue,  and  gold,  the  carved  work  being 
picked  out  in  the  same  colours.  This  decora- 
tion, although  simple,  has  an  imposing  effect. 
The  columns  of  the  galleries  or  upper  corridors 
are  of  black  marble  with  yellow  veins,  and  the 
railing  is  of  ornamental  wrought  iron,  with 
French-polished  handrail,  and  is  decorated  in 
chocolate-colour,  picked  out  with  bright  red  and 
gold.  In  the  centre  arch  on  the  south  side  is 
placed  a large  clock,  3 ft.  G in.  in  diameter,  in  a 
delicately-carved  white  Seoni  sandstone  stand. 
A dado,  4 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  runs  round  the  hall, 
composed  of  Maw  & Co.’s  glazed  tiles,  of  rich 
foliated  design,  in  red  and  buff  colours,  with  a 
base  in  chocolate,  buff,  and  black,  and  above 
this  the  walls  are  lined  with  white  Porebunder 
stone.  The  flooring  is  paved  with  nnglazed 
coloured  tiles,  of  foliated  and  geometrical 
patterns,  arranged  in  large  square  panels.  The 
panels  of  the  stone  tympanums  of  windows 
are  filled  in  with  coloured  glass  of  subdued 
tints  and  varied  design,  the  former  having  the 
effect  of  toning  down  or  reducing  the  glare  of 
the  Indian  sun.  The  tympanums  of  the  arches  of 
doorways  are  filled  in  with  ornamental  wrought- 
iron  open  grille-work,  appropriately  decorated 
in  colours  and  gold,  and  perforated  woodwork 
of  rich  design,  for  ventilation.  The  connters 
of  the  booking,  telegraph,  and  luggage  offices 
are  beautifully  executed  in  local  coloured  woods 
and  are  provided  with  handsome  open  brass 
railings.  The  hall  is  approached  from  the 
public  road,  on  the  west  side,  through  a spacious 
carriage  porch  and  an  entrance  corridor.  The 
latter  we  illnstrate,  and  now  proceed  to 
describe  : — The  corridor  is  42  ft.  in  length,  11  ft. 
in  width,  and  22  ft.  in  height,  and  is  divided 
into  four  bays  by  transverse  moulded  arches, 
each  bay  being  groined  in  a star  pattern  in 
Porebunder  white  stone  and  Hemnugger  red 
stone,  three  courses  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  The  main  diagonal  ribs  are  richly 
moulded  and  carved,  and  spring  from  the 
backs  of  grotesque  animals  at  the  angles. 
The  central  bosses  are  formed  into  heads 
of  the  lion  and  tiger  (typical  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India)  from  the  mouths  of 
which  the  ornamental  gas-pipes  of  lamps  for 
lighting  the  corridor  are  suspended.  The  arches 
and  groining  of  corridor  are  supported  by  massive 
red  and  grey  polished  Italian  marble  columns, 
beantifuUy  marked,  with  richly-carved  caps  of 
varied  design.  The  moulded  and  carved  bases 
of  columns  rest  on  pedestals,  which  are  panelled 
and  moulded.  There  are  four  large  arched  door- 
ways leading  from  the  corridor  to  the  hall,  each 
being  8 ft.  in  width.  The  doors  are  of  teakwood, 
massive  in  design,  and  handsomely  moulded  and 
panelled,  and  French  polished.  The  polished 
brass  mountings,  such  as  hinges,  &c.,  are  orna- 
mental and  bold  in  character,  and  are  well 
executed.  The  tympanums  of  arches  of  door- 
ways are  panelled  in  teakwood,  and  are  filled  in 
with  coloured  glass  of  subdued  tints  and  foliated 
design  at  the  bottom,  and  ornamental  open 
wrought-iron  grille-work  decorated  in  colours 


and  gold  at  the  top.  The  paving  and  large 
entrance  steps  are  of  hard  bine  basalt 
stone,  the  former  being  worked  in  panels 
with  a hearting  of  diamond-shaped  stones,  and 
a border  running  round,  1 ft.  in  width.  The 
decorations,  carving,  and  all  other  work  were 
executed  by  native  workmen  under  European 
supervision  and  guidance.  The  models  of 
foliated  sculpture  were  designed  and  provided 
by  Mr.  Gomez  and  the  students  of  the  Bombay 
School  of  Art,  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Mr.  J.  Griffiths,  the  superintendent.  The  orna- 
mental counters  were  supplied  by  the  East 
India  Art  Manufacturing  Company,  Bombay, 
from  the  architect’s  designs.  Signor  Gibello 
was  the  contractor  for  the  coloured  decorations, 
and  the  ornamental  wrought  ironwork  was 
supplied  by  the  Metal  Department  of  the 
Bombay  School  of  Art,  also  from  the  designs  of 
the  architect.  Messrs.  Burjorjee  Rustomjee, 
Maistry,  A Co.,  were  the  general  contractors 
for  the  work.  The  whole  of  this  important 
work  has  been,  from  its  commencement, 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  control 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Stevens,  F.R.I.B.A.,  A.M.I.C.E., 
who  also  designed  the  buildings,  and  he  has 
been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Siteram  Khanderao, 
assistant  engineer,  andMr.Mahderao  Janardhan, 
supervisor,  Public  Works  Department.  The 
work,  of  which  the  hall  forms  part,  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  will  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  yet  erected  and  certainly 
the  most  extensive  modem  architectural 
work  in  India.  A coloured  drawing  of  these 
buildings  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1881,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  a 
large  masonry  central  dome,  the  first,  we  believe, 
applied  to  a Gothic  bnilding  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. This  we  hope  to  illustrate  in  detail 
among  other  drawings  at  some  future  time. 
The  cost  of  the  bnildings  when  completed  will 
be  about  a quarter  of  a million  sterling.  The 
illustration  of  the  hall  is  from  a coloured  draw- 
ing by  Mr.  Nattress,  and  that  of  the  entrance 
corridor  from  a photograph  by  a Bombay  native 
artist,  Mr.  Shusbunker  Narayan. 

We  may  add  that  the  illustrations  of  the 
carved  details,  &c.,  are  taken  from  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  models  prepared  at  the  School  of 
Art.  These  carvings  were  modelled  from 
the  local  flowers,  plants,  and  animals,  and 
have  been  beautifully  carved  by  native  work- 
men under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  considers  the  quality  of  the 
work  to  be  quite  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind 
in  Europe. 


A TIMBER-DRYING  APPARATUS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  systems  of 
drying  timber  have  been  invented.  We  have  now 
another  new  one,  that  of  the  Universal  Cool 
Air  Drying  Company  (agent,  Mr.  Paul  Ewens, 
No.  20,  Bucklersbury).  They  claim  for  this 
patent  process  of  drying  perfect  and  speedy 
effectiveness,  and  that  by  it  any  substance 
can  be  dried  without  injury  of  any  kind. 
Atmospheric  air  is  drawn  through  a specially 
constructed  furnace,  the  effect  being  that  the 
moisture  held  in  snapension  is  eliminated. 
The  hot-air  thus  obtained  is  then  cooled  down 
in  a special  apparatus  to  the  required  tempera- 
ture and  conveyed  to  the  drying-room,  where, 
being  kept  in  a state  of  perfect  circulation,  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  goods,  with  the 
result  that  any  moisture  in  them  is  rapidly 
absorbed  by  this  dry,  cool  air,  which,  having 
now  resumed  its  original  condition  of  damp  air, 
is  drawn  out  of  the  drying-chamber  and  its 
place  supplied  by  fresh  dry  air  and  so  on  until 
there  is  no  farther  moisture  in  the  material 
under  treatment.  The  dry  air  being  of  one 
uniform  temperatore  dries  the  material  without 
warping  and  twisting  it. 

The  timber-dryer  is  constructed  with  doors  at 
each  end.  Tramways  are  arranged  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  with  light  trucks,  and  on  these  the 
timber,  previously  sawn  into  boards,  is  stacked, 
and  run  into  the  chamber,  and  the  doors  closed, 
and  the  process  then  commences,  the  temperature 
being  kept  at  about  75°.  After  treatment  from 
three  to  nine  days,  varying  with  the  thickness 
of  the  boards  and  the  kind  of  timber,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  timber  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the 
inventors  claim  that  the  sap  and  other  fluids  in 
the  pores  and  cells  are  solidified,  and  that  it  has 
not  that  affinity  for  moisture  which  is  marked  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  stored  timber.  Fir  timber 
that  had  been  in  the  canal  for  three  years  was 
reduced  from  13  cwt.  to  8 cwt.,  and  hard  woods 
lost  one.fourth  of  their  weights,  in  each  case 


I without  warping  or  twisting.  Necessarily  the 
process  requires  to  be  carefully  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions;  and  as  the 
company  offer  to  dry  samples  sent,  we  should 
advise  our  readers  to  try  it,  and  test  for  them- 
selves the  results.  The  Government  have 
erected  one  of  the  dryers  at  Woolwich,  and 
would  no  doubt  give  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ence for  the  benefit  of  any  one  applying  to 
them. 


THE  NORTH  SEA  CANAL. 

The  modem  commercial  importance  of 
Amsterdam  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  possible  to  connect  it  with 
the  North  Sea  by  means  of  two  canals.  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Amsterdam, 
it  is  true,  was  a notable  seaport,  even  though 
a port  on  the  Znjder  Zee,  with  its  sandbanks, 
its  intricate  navigation,  and  its  exit  to  the  North 
Sea  by  the  island  of  Texel.  But  so  iu  years 
gone  by  was  Chester  a seaport  of  importance. 
Now  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a port  at  all.  The 
fate  of  Chester  would  probably  have  been  the 
fate  of  Amsterdam,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
North  Holland  Canal  and  the  North  Sea  Canal. 
The  former  was  constructed  in  1825,  and  after 
passing  through  North  Holland  for  fifty  miles 
reached  the  sea  at  Helder.  For  the  purposes 
of  inland  navigation  and  drainage  this  canal 
will  always  remain  useful,  and  for  a time  it 
answered  its  original  purpose  by  continuing  to  ' 
keep  Amsterdam  a seaport;  but  it  would  never  • 
in  recent  years  have  enabled  Amsterdam  to  • 
compete  with  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  or  to  > 
have  had  foreign  produce  shipped  straight  to  i 
her  quays.  Its  length  alone  was  a drawback, 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  ships  from  Russia,  , 
the  position  of  the  entrance  caused  an  extra  . 
carriage  of  nearly  100  miles  along  the  coast  of 
Holland.  To  connect  Amsterdam  with  the  t 
North  Sea  by  means  of  a larger  and  a shorter  ' 
ship  canal  was  therefore  the  most  natural  thing  ; 
in  the  world.  In  consequence,  there  now  exists  i 
the  North  Sea  Canal, — opened  in  1876, — which  i 
has  not  only  prevented  Amsterdam  from  doge-  ■ 
nerating  as  a seaport,  but  has  put  her  on  a par  ■ 
with  Rotterdam,  and  has  given  her  an  advantage  i 
over  Antwerp.  For  the  North  Sea  Canal  is  i 
fifteen  miles  only  in  length,  whilst  Antwerp  is  i 
sixty  milts  from  the  sea.  Her  commercial  1 
position  is  now,  therefore,  not  only  preserved,  but  t 
improved.  Her  geographical  position  is  such  i 
that  she  cannot  fail  from  year  to  year  to  become  ) 
of  greater  importance  to  North  Germany  as  a i 
seaport,  and  with  due  allowance  for  the  slow  i 
deviation  of  the  current  of  trade,  it  is  scarcely  i 
doubtfol  that  she  will  eventually  rival  Antwerp  : 
as  a seaport.  With  sach  an  example,  it  is  not  t 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Manchester  would  fain  i 
have  her  Ship  Canal,  or  that  the  possession  of  f 
Holland  is  obviously  an  object  which  German  : 
statesmen  regard  as  desirable. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  two  parts  of  the  e 
canal.  There  is  the  canal  proper  from  the  i 
harboor  of  Amsterdam  to  Imuiden,  with  its  f 
great  gates  and  its  external  appurtenances,  two  c 
lighthouses,  a tidal  basin,  and  a harbour  pro-  i 
tected  by  two  breakwaters  stretching  into  the  f 
sea.  There  is  also  the  great  dam,  one  mile  and  l 
a quarter  in  length,  from  Schellingwoude  to  ( 
Zeedam,  which  stretches  across  the  entrance  to  ( 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  This  is  reached  by  several  . 
locks  at  the  north  end  of  the  dam.  'This  dam  r 
has,  in  fact,  made  the  month  of  the  Y,  which  is  • 
here  more  than  a mile  in  breadth,  a completely  } 
land-locked  harbour, — equally  advantageous  for  : 
purposes  of  commerce  or  of  pleasure.  For  here  i 
the  amateur  of  Amsterdam  can  sail  about  with  1 
impunity  to  bis  heart’s  content,  and  the  citizen  i 
take  a little  fresh  air  afloat  for  three  stievers  'i 
and  a bock  of  beer  at  Nienwendara  or  Zeedam.  i 

The  primary  cost  of  the  work  was,  speaking  i 
roundly,  nearly  three  millions,  but  of  this  sum  i 
three-quarters  of  a million  was  reimbursed ' 
from  the  sale  of  reclaimed  land,  which  the  con-  i 
struction  of  the  canal  enabled  to  be  cleared  of  j 
water.  Half  a million  of  the  cost  was  alsoi 
defrayed  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 

Four  times  a day  the  steamers  Dolphin  or  Stadt ; 
Pumerend  ply  from  Amsterdam  to  Imniden,  soe 
that  the  canal  forms  also  a means  of  local  com-c 
munication  through  this  particular  bit  of  North: 
Holland.  The  surroundings  of  one  canal  ini 
Holland  are  very  much  like  those  of  another,—  - 
the  same  windmills  rushing  round,  the  samei 
fat  cattle  sleepily  grazing  on  grassy  meadows,' 
and  neat  red-roofed  houses  with  green  doorB: 
and  windows.  But  in  one  sense  the  North: 
Sea  Canal  is  the  most  characteristic  piece  ofi 
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Holland.  It  focusses  from  time  to  time  the 
entire  national  characteristics  of  the  country  in 
a single  glance  j for  the  nearest  object  to  the 
passing  steamer  may  be  a great  barque  just 
arrived  from  the  East  being  laboriously  towed 
to  her  berth  at  Amsterdam : she  nearly  touches 
the  bank  of  the  canal  just  where  a windmill  is 
propelled  by  the  fresh  north  wind,  and  a small 
pumping-house  keeps  the  low-lying  polders  free 
from  water.  On  these,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
speckled  cattle  are  dotted  in  groups,  and  in  odd 
corners  of  the  fields  husbandmen  are  steadily 
at  work.  In  the  distance  the  spire  of  Beverwyk 
or  the  red  roofs  of  Zaandam  easily  catch  the 
eye.  When  the  sun  shines,  and  the  wind  blows 
refreshingly,  Imuideu  is  attractive  enough.  It 
is  a rendezvous  of  sailors  and  fishermen  in 
quaint  costumes.  Among  them  are  mingled 
sober-Iooking  peasants  watching  the  working 
of  the  locks,  the  women  with  large  gold  lappets 
and  earrings  projecting  on  to  the  face.  A few 
years  ago  Imuiden  was  simply  a spot  in  the 
great  sandhills  which  stretch  along  this  coast. 
Now  it  is  sprinkled  with  houses  scattered 
about  these  barren  saud-heaps,  and  in  a few 
years  these  will  become  a populous  place,  with 
caf^$  and  res/aumn;s looking  on  to  the  sea. 


THE  CARPENTERS’  COMPANY  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Carpenters’  Company,  as  onr  readers 
know,  has  done  much  of  late  years  to  advance 
the  cause  of  technical  education,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  building  trades;  and  now  we 
have  to  mention  a new  and  most  laudable  effort 
ou  the  part  of  the  Company.  The  Company 
are  the  owners  of  a large  and  rapidly-develop- 
ing estate  at  the  East  End,  in  the  midst  of  a 
busy  and  industrial  centre  at  Stratford,  a little 
to  the  westward  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Station.  Upwards  of  500  houses  have  already 
been  built  and  inhabited,  the  estimated  popu- 
lation on  the  estate  being  nearly  5,000.  To 
meet  the  wants  of  the  residents  on  this  estate 
and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  to 
promote  the  spread  of  technical  knowledge, 
the  company  have  just  built  a Workmen’s 
Institute  and  Lecture-ball  in  Jupp-road,  leading 
ont  of  Lett-road,  and  this  building  was  formally 
opened  on  Tuesday,  when,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Com- 
pany, or  with  local  industries  and  educational 
work,  visited  the  estate.  The  visitors  included 
Mr.  R.  W.  Kennard  (Master  of  the  Company), 
Mr.  Alderman  William  Lawrence,  Mr.  W. 
Willmer  Pocock,  Mr.  Alfred  Preston,  Mr.  Stanton 
W.  Preston  (Clerk  to  the  Company),  Professor 
T.  Roger  Smith,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Nicholson,  Mr.  W. 
Ritchie,  Mr.  A.  Boake,  Rev.  Mr.  Sant,  Rev.  G. 
Towner,  Mr.  H.  J.  Cook  (vice-chairman  of  the 
West  Ham  School  Board),  and  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  locality.  The  buildings 
(which  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  William 
Gregar  from  plans  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith, 
the  Surveyor  to  the  Company)  include  a lecture 
and  recreation-hall  capable  of  seating  about  300 
persons,  a commodious  cookery  class-room  in  the 
rear,  and  a detached  iron  building  for  use  as  a 
workshop.  Mr.  Alfred  Preston,  in  the  course  of 
an  interesting  statement,  said  that  the  Car- 
penters’ Company,  recognising  that  property 
had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  recog- 
nising the  value  and  importance  of  facilities  for 
technical  education  and  wholesale  recreation, 
had  put  up  these  buildings,  and,  furthermore, 
a large  piece  of  ground  to  the  westward  of 
them  would  be  preserved  as  an  open  space  or 


recreation-ground,  possibly  to  be  provided 
with  a gymnasium.  In  the  lecture  - hall 
various  educational  and  recreative  lectures 
and  entertainments  wonid  be  given.  In  the 
the  evening  there  would  be  technical  classes, 
illustrated  with  workshop  operations,  in  car- 
pentry, plumbing  work,  sheet  metal  work,  and 
other  subjects,  besides  classes  for  such  subjects 
as  mechanical  drawing.  The  instruction  in 
these  subjects  was  to  be  of  the  same  character 
as  that  given  in  the  City  Guilds’  Technical 
Institute  and  at  the  classes  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution.  Lectures  would  also  be  given  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  first  two  lectures  would 
be  by  well-known  architects,  Mr.  Thomas 
Blashill  and  Mr.  John  Slater.  While  these 
advantages  were  being  offered  to  the  lads  and 
young  men,  the  girls  and  young  women  were 
to  be  taught  cooking  in  the  room  allotted  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  proposed  that  the  new 
Carpenters’  Institute  should  be  managed  by  a 
committee  composed  partly  of  members  of  the 
Court  of  the  Carpenters’  Company,  partly  of 
local  employers  of  labour  and  other  gentlemen 
of  influence,  and  partly  of  workmen  themselves. 
The  instruction  to  bo  given  would  not  be 
gratuitous,  but  tho  fees  would  be  so  low  as  to 
place  the  opportunities  of  self-improvement 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  lad  or  young 
man  who  desired  to  avail  himself  of  them. 
Other  addresses  wore  also  delivered,  the 
speakers  including  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sant,  who  de- 
scribed work  of  a somewhat  similar  nature 
which  had  been  carried  on  at  the  Church  Hall, 
West  Ham  ; the  Rev.  George  Towner,  Baptist 
Minister,  who  was  thanked  by  the  Master  for 
the  great  assistance  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  Company  in  this  local  effort ; Mr.  Aider- 
man  Lawrence ; and  Mr.  W.  Willmer  Pocock. 


THE  EMPEROR  OP  RUSSIA’S  NEW 
CASTLE  AT  SPALA. 

DxfRiXG  the  last  few  weeks  the  Russian  press 
have  been  teeming  with  accounts  of  tho  new 
castle  which  the  Emperor  has  been  building  at 
Spala,  in  Poland,  and  which  is  now  completed. 

The  Castle  of  Spala  stands  in  an  exceedingly 
pretty  position,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Pilitza,  and  is  modern  in  style.  The  principal 
parts  are  built  of  rod  granite  and  sandstone, — 
the  building  itself  being  of  brick.  There  is 
very  little  ornamentation,  and  the  roof  is  an 
ordinary  tiled  sloping  one.  Through  the  prin- ; 
oipal  entrance,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a porch 
wit,h  a lofty  arched  roof,  the  great  hall  is  entered, 
whence  splendidly-carved  oak  doors  lead  to  the 
dining-room,  which,  with  a few  retiring-rooms, 
occupy  the  ground  floor.  The  former  is  a beau- 
tiful room  in  Renaissance,  40  ft.  long,  24  ft. 
wide,  and  16  ft.  high,  lighted  by  six  pointed 
windows. 

Prom  the  hall  a broad  sandstone  staircase, 
covered  with  thick  red  carpets,  leads  to  the 
first  floor,  the  middle  and  left  parts  of  which 
contain  the  rooms  of  the  Emperor,  those  of  the 
Empress  being  on  the  right.  On  this  floor  are, 
besides,  eight  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Cesarewitch  and  his  suite.  The  cabinet  of 
the  Emperor  is  remarkable  by  its  plain  but  solid 
elegance.  Between  the  two  windows  stands  a 
large  heavy  writing-table  of  oak,  and  against 
the  wall,  right  opposite,  a marble  chess-table, 
beautifully  designed.  The  window  - curtains 
and  portieres,  as  well  as  the  carpets,  are  of 
heavy  rich  brown  damask,  and  the  furniture 
covered  with  brown  leather.  Adjoining  the 
cabinet  are  the  Emperor’s  bed,  bath,  and  dress- 
ing rooms,  which  are  mostly  furnished  in  marble 


and  oak.  The  bath  is  of  real  China,  with  an 
oak  frame. 

The  saloon  and  boudoir  of  the  Empress  are 
furnished  in  walnut  covered  with  dark  purple 
velvet,  into  which  various  lighter  designs  have 
been  woven.  The  frames  around  the  mirrors 
and  paintings  are  also  covered  with  dark  purple 
velvet,  a substance  to  which  the  Empress  is 
very  partial,  whilst  a splendid  Turkish  carpet 
covers  the  floor.  Here  stands  also  the  grand 
piano  used  by  her  majesty.  On  the  walls  are  a 
number  of  oil-paintings,  representing  certain 
Imperial  hunting  incidents  and  a number  of 
water  - colour  drawings  by  the  celebrated 
Russian  court  painter,  Ziohy,  illustrating  the 
Meeting  of  the  Three  Emperors  at  Skiernevice. 
Some  are  of  a humorous  nature,  as,  for  instance, 
one  representing  the  throe  Imperial  chancellors 
iu  animated  conversation  in  the  foreground, 
and  tho  correspondents  of  the  leading  European 
organs  rocking  on  telegraph-wires  in  the  back- 
ground. A broad  covered  balcony,  decorated 
with  plants  and  flowers,  rnns  outside  the  saloon 
along  the  northern  fai^ade. 

Along  the  roof  of  the  castle  large  water-tanka 
have  been  placed,  whence  the  rooms  are  sup- 
plied with  hot  or  cold  water.  The  rooms  on 
the  third  floor  are  used  as  bedrooms  for  the 
attendants,  and  are  reached  by  a special  stair- 
case. The  kitchen  is  situated  in  a separata 
building,  and  communicates  with  the  room  iu 
which  the  dishes  are  dressed,  next  to  the  dining- 
room, by  a covered  passage.  Close  by  the 
kitchen  are  the  stables,  with  room  for  fifty 
horses,  the  carriage  and  harness  rooms,  &o.  A 
paved  roadway,  60  ft.  in  length,  leads  to  the 
park,  which  has  an  area  of  about  100  acres,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  with  wire  netting.  All 
the  roads  and  paths  in  tho  park  are  covered 
with  thick  moss.  During  the  Imperial  hunts  in 
tho  neighboaring  forests  some  1,500  huntsmen 
rangers  and  drivers  are  employed. 

The  castle  has  been  designed  and  all  arrange- 
ments connected  with  it  carried  out  by  Count 
Wielopolsky,  a Polish  nobloman  distinguished 
for  his  artistic  taste,  to  whom  the  Emperor  left 
everything.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  April, 
1885,  the  whole  building,  Ac.,  having  thus  been 
completed  in  eighteen  months.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned  that  the  Count  had  carte 
blanche  as  to  money  and  workmen,  but  not  to 
time,  tho  Emperor  having  stipulated  that  the 
castle  should  bo  ready  this  autumn,  in  time  for 
the  hunting  season. 


LEEDS  AND  YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  tho  opening  sessional  meeting  of  this 
Society  on  Monday  last,  the  President,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Chorley,  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  from 
which  we  give  the  following  extracts : — 

In  meeting  together  for  the  inauguration  of 
another  winter’s  meetings,,  it  becomes  my 
pleasing  duty  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
this  Society  on  the  uniform  success  which  has 
attended  the  work  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Arohitccturnl  Society  during  the  past  jear. 
The  section  which  embraces  the  younger  mem- 
bers has  maintained  the  enterprise  and  activity 
to  which  my  predecessor  alluded  in  his  presi- 
dential address  of  tvpelve  months  ago.  The 
sketching  club  has  worked  assidnonsly,  with 
results  that  have  afforded  as  much  pleasure  to 
those  whose  multifarious  duties  have  almost 
extinguished  the  opportunities  for  pursuing  the 
fascinating  art  of  sketching,  as  it  must  have 
afforded  permanent  benefit  to  the  members  of 
the  club  who  have  so  well  exercised  their  pencils 
during  the  summer. 

The  Associates  of  onr  Society  will  not,  I am 
sure,  misunderstand  the  tenor  of  my  remarks, 
or  imagine  that  I am  decrying  the  value  of 
sketching,  when  I venture  to  warn  them 
against  devoting  too  much  attention  to  this 
enjoyable  department  of  their  work,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  more  solid  and  loss  pleasurable 
portion  of  an  architect’s  acquirements.  It  is 
possible  to  be  an  efficient  architect,  even  to  be 
an  artistic  architect,  without  being  a skilled 
sketcher,  yet  no  one  can  be  a finished  architect, 
having  tho  confidence  of  his  clients,  or  confi- 
dence in  himself,  without  possessing  tho  funda- 
mental professional  need  of  business  capacity, 
and  a thorongb  knowledge  of  scientific  and 
sanitary  building  requirements. 

The  architectural  student  can  no  longer  plead 
ignorance  of  the  curriculum  to  be  followed  iu 
preparing  for  his  future  calling  in  life.  That 
has  now  been  carefully  laid  down  by  the  Royal 
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Inatitote  of  Britisli  Architects,  in  the  pamphlet 
issned  for  the  guidance  of  those  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  Examination  for  the  Associateship 
of  that  bodj;  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  or 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  coming  race  of 
architects  that  in  the  near  future  no  one  can 
hope  to  be  held  in  esteem  by  the  public,  or 
consider  himself  qualified  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
profession  of  architecture,  who  has  not,  by 
successfully  passing  the  examination  alluded  to, 
qualified  himself  for  admission  into  the  circle  of 
the  Institate. 

The  general  work  of  the  Society  has  shown 
uniform  if  unerentful  progress  during  the  year. 
The  most  significant  mark  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
necessity  which  has  arisen  for  our  removal  to 
larger  premises.  To  our  members  and  friends 
I offer  a cordial  welcome  to  our  new  home,  and 
trust  that  the  steady  progress  which  has 
characterised  our  Society  from  the  commence- 
ment may  attend  it  in  the  future,  and  justify 
the  enterprise  of  the  committee  in  providing 
enlarged  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work  it 
has  in  view, 

Financially,  the  Society  is  in  a sounder  con- 
dition than  it  has  ever  before  been  in,  and 
though  our  expenses  have  grown  considerably, 
our  income  has  increased  in  a slightly  better 
ratio,  BO  that  we  have  been  able  to  almost 
extinguish  the  liabilities  which  the  activity  of 
the  past  has  laid  upon  us,  and  to  remove  the 
anxiety  which  is  a necessary  accompaniment  of 
a condition  of  insolvency. 

As  I before  remarked,  the  most  impressive 
proof  of  our  continued  progression  is  to  be 
found  in  to-night’s  inauguration  of  our  new 
premises,  as  it  shows  how  we  have  successively 
out-grown  the  different  places  which  have  pre- 
viously accommodated  ns.  I am  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  wo  have  not  yet  reached 
finality  in  our  professional  home,  but  that 
eventually  architecture  in  Leeds  will  come  to 
have  a permanent  centre  in  buildings  erected 
and  owned  by  this  Society.  It  is  in  this 
direction  we  ought  to  stedfaetly  keep  our 
attention,  and,  though  such  a prospect  for  the 
moment  seems  visionary  and  too  ambitious,  I 
have  confidence  that  in  good  time  it  will  be 
realised. 

To  aim  high  is  the  only  way  to  attain 
much,  and  we  shall  fail  in  cur  mission  if  we 
ever  allow  ourselves  to  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
in  our  present  position.  Above  all,  we  must 
never  cease  to  remember  the  pre-eminent 
importance  of  collective  action,  and  the 
pressing  need  for  setting  aside  individual 
advantages  for  the  general  good. 

No  profession  has  suffered  so  severely  or  lost 
BO  much  in  material  profit  as  our  own,  for  want 
of  organisation.  Until  recent  years  each  com- 
petent member  of  the  general  body  has  pursued 
his  way,  unconcerned  by  any  regard  for  the 
general  welfare,  and  careless  of  anything 
further  than  the  immediate  present. 

We  can  hardly  complain  because  this 
isolatiou  has  permitted  our  profession  to  be 
robbed  of  many  branches  of  honourable  and 
lucrative  employment,  and  has  allowed  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held  to  be  lowered  in 
the  sight  of  the  outside  public. 

That  there  is  a marked  and  welcome  improve 
ment  in  this  respect  is  owing  wholly  to  the 
establishment  of,  and  activity  in,  societies  like 
our  own  ; but  it  will  never  become  all  that  we 
are  entitled  to  expect  until  every  architect 
belongs,  and  is  loyal  to,  the  local  and  central 
organisation. 

There  are  still, — in  many  towns  more  than 
our  own, — respectable  fellow-professionals  who 
are  unattached  to  any  Society.  There  are 
others  who,  whilst  belonging  to  our  own  or 
other  bodies,  give  but  a lukewarm  and  half- 
hearted support  to  the  collective  interests. 
Such  men  are  traitors  to  the  art  of  architec- 
ture, and  selfish  robbers  of  the  birthrights  of 
their  children  who  succeed  them,  or  the  ri.sing 
generation  who  have  their  work  to  take  up  and 
carry  on.  If  even  they  are  deaf  to  the  rights  of 
others  they  are  blind  too  to  their  own  interests, 
which  are  bound  up,  more  or  less,  with  the 
common  good. 

The  special  province  of  our  Society  is  to 
guard  the  interests  of  the  art  of  architecture, 
not  for  our  own  good  when  that  may  be  attained 
against  the  general  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  injury  being  done  to  that  art  by 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  and  of  raising  by  all 
legitimate  means  the  estimation  in  which  it 
may  be  held  by  the  public.  To  do  this  is 
indirectly  the  surest  way  of  improving  the  tone 
of  our  profession,  and  of  ensuring  to  it  the 


respect  and  deference  which  should  be  paid  to 
all  professions,  when  moving  in  questions 
affecting  the  particular  province  of  each. 

The  attention  of  our  members  has  recently 
been  again  called  to  the  ever-recurring  question 
of  competitions,  by  the  erratic  and  aimless 
movements  of  the  Corporation  Committee  who 
have  in  charge  the  arrangements  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  Art  Gallery  for  Leeds.  Not  the  least 
peculiar  of  the  resolutions  arrived  at  by  this 
body  has  been  one  rejecting  somewhat  brusquely 
the  advice  of  this  Society  regarding  the  sum  to 
be  expended  on  the  erection  of  the  new  bnild- 
ing.  The  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  leading 
architects  of  Leeds,  men  of  all  others  the  most 
competent  to  form  a sound  judgment  on  a 
question  of  the  cost  of  building  operations,  was 
entitled  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  Art 
Gallery  committee,  however  well  and  wisely 
they  might  consider  themselves  to  be  advised. 
That  opinion  ought  to  have  been  doubly  bind- 
ing on  them,  because  we  know  that  the  most 
experienced  of  their  professional  advisers  held 
views  in  this  matter  coinciding  with  our  own. 
How  absurdly  ridiculous  the  amoTint  fixed  for 
the  erection  of  the  Art  Galleries  is, in  comparison 
with  the  work  to  be  done,  any  rational  and 
honest  architect  will  admit,  when  ho  hears  that 
the  rate  per  cubic  foot  which  the  Leeds  Art 
Galleries  Committee  consider  sufficient  to  erect 
public  buildings  hardly  exceeds  3d.  This,  too, 
to  include  fireproof  floors  and  all  the  special 
arrangements  for  lighting,  ventilating,  heating, 
&c.,  which  the  future  presence  of  valuable 
contents  demands. 

With  care  and  economy  a cottage  house  of 
the  poorest  character  might  be  erected  at  this 
rate,  but  I defy  the  committee  or  their  advisers 
whom  they  quote  to  name  one  single  public 
building  of  the  same  class,  which  is  not  a tem- 
porary erection,  anywhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  has  been  completed  for  any- 
thing, even  approximately,  near  the  sum  they 
have  named,  and  which,  in  the  face  of  our 
correction  of  their  error,  they  insist  upon  as 
being  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  public  art 
galleries  worthy  of  the  Borough  of  Leeds. 

There  was,  too,  no  room  for  ingenuity  to 
curtail  the  area  of  the  buildings.  The  condi- 
tions of  competition  laid  down  clearly  the 
ground  to  be  covered,  and  fixed  the  height  of 
the  rooms,  so  that  any  reduction  of  cost  could 
only  be  realised  by  resorting  to  all  the  expe- 
dients of  jerry  building,  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  special  province  of  town  councils  to 
suppress. 

It  is  usual  for  the  annual  address  of  this 
society  to  make  mention  of  such  buildings  of 
note  ns  have  risen  in  our  streets  during  the 
past  year.  1 regret  that  the  long-continued 
depression  in  the  building  trade  obliges  me  to 
dismiss  this  portion  of  my  duty  in  very  brief 
manner. 

This  month  sees  the  completion  of  All  Hallows’ 
Church,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Kelly  & 
Bircball.  The  reputation  of  the  firm  will  lose 
nothing  from  an  inspection  of  this  most  recent 
of  their  productions. 

The  only  other  building  of  moment  in  pro- 
gress is  the  new  offices  for  the  Yorkshire  Post, 
which  are  slowly  rising,  from  the  designs  of  the 
firm  to  which  I belong.  It  would  hardly  have 
found  a place  in  my  address  had  it  not  been 
that  it  is  worthy  of  study  as  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  use  of  terra-cotta. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  gain  to  street  archi- 
tecture and  to  the  cheerfulness  of  towns  that 
we  have  at  onr  disposal  an  imperishable 
material,  which  will  always  preserve  its  bright 
colouring  amidst  the  gloom  of  a darkened  atmo- 
sphere. There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  yet,  these 
welcome  advantages  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  exercise  of  a seldom-found  patience  on  the 
part  of  onr  clients.  The  difficulties  incidental 
to  the  manufacture  of  this  material  of  excellent 
quality,  appear  to  set  a bar  to  anything  ap- 
proaching to  rapidity  of  building  when  it  is 
made  use  of.  The  original  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing regnlar  lines  has  been  largely  overcome,  or, 
at  least,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  no  longer 
make  this  objection  to  terra-cotta  in  any 
measure  a serious  one.  So  soon  as  the  greater 
rapidity  of  delivery  can  be  counted  on  it  will 
grow  rapidly  in  popular  favour  and  become  the 
recognised  facing  material  of  town  buildings. 

Leaving  matters  of  local  and  personal  interest 
for  those  affecting  the  general  well-being  of  the 
whole  profession,  the  most  notable  incident  of 
the  past  year  has  been  the  completion  of  the 
new  Charter  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 


Architects,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  labours  of 
the  Institute  itself  are  concerned.  This  docu- 
ment, possessing  so  much  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  architects,  is  now  before  her  Majesty’s 
Privy  Council,  and  so  soon  as  their  and  the 
Queen’s  assent  is  given  to  it,  we  may  hope  to 
find  the  Council  and  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute assiduously  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  by-laws  which  will  be  essential  before  the 
possibilities  enclosed  within  the  Charter  become 
of  practical  value. 

It  cannot  be  alleged,  even  by  Professor  Kerr, 
that  this  doenment  has  been  hastily  prepared, 
or  that  its  provisions  have  not  received  the 
most  thorough  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute.  The  process  of 
evolution  which  it  has  undergone  has  been 
singalarly  and  tediously  slow,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  final  result  will  be  commensurably 
perfect. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  it  becomes 
the  guide  to  the  actions  of  the  Institute,  that 
body  will  commence  a new  era  of  usefulness 
and  influence.  Its  members  will  have  far  more 
power  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  and 
its  actions  will,  in  an  immeasnrably  larger 
degree,  be  those  which  have  the  sanction  and 
support  of  the  general  body  of  architects. 

The  watchful  attitude  which  this  Society  has 
maintained  during  the  settlement  of  the  terms 
of  the  Charter,  must  not  be  relaxed  until  the 
preparation  of  the  new  By-laws  is  at  an  end. 
Upon  the  wording  of  these  will  wholly  depend 
the  successful  working  of  the  Charter,  and 
the  influence  of  provincial  members  over  the 
actions  of  the  Institate  will  depend  so  largely 
upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  framed,  that  it 
will  be  more  than  ever  important  that  every 
clause  should  be  minutely  examined  by  us  and 
other  societies  before  it  is  allowed  to  come 
before  the  Privy  Council. 

It  is  of  special  importance  that  the  power  of 
voting  by  papers  should  be  granted  by  the 
by-laws  ; for  in  no  other  way  can  the  influence 
of  provincial  members  be  made  felt  in  the 
guidance  of  the  future  decisions  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  opinions  of  tho  metropolitan  and 
provincial  Fellows  are  BO  frequently  at  variance, 
that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  have  onr  views 
overridden  by  the  mere  incident  of  living 
further  from  Conduit-street  than  others  do. 

Another  subject  for  just  congratulation  is 
the  increased  tendency  which  the  promoters  of 
public  architectural  competitions  show  in  favour 
of  the  appointment  of  professional  assessors 
to  assist  in  the  decision  of  these  contests.  That 
this  movement  is  largely  the  outcome  of  the 
great  spirit  of  cohesion  which  architects  now 
exhibit  is  unquestionable.  The  idea  would 
hardly  suggest  itself  spontaneously  to  public 
bodies  that  greater  wisdom  on  special  matters 
might  be  found  outside  themselves  j yet  these 
bodies  would  not  yield  on  such  a point  even  to 
outside  pressure,  if  there  did  not  exist  amongst 
them  a higher  sense  of  honour  than  formerly 
prevailed,  or  if  they  were  not  actuated  by  a 
keener  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  those  whom 
they  invite  to  take  part  in  architectural 
competitions. 

We  may  rejoice  in  both  changes.  That  a 
higher  tone  of  morality  prevails  in  public  life 
is  to  the  gain  of  all.  That  a keener  perception 
of  the  necessity  for  brotherly  union  amongst 
ourselves  is  dominant,  is  a matter  not  only  of 
personal  material  advantage  to  each,  but  will 
serve  inevitably  to  raise  the  whole  architectural 
profession  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  general  tone  and  strengthen 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  profession  itself. 


Sanitary  Assurance  Association.  — At  i 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  f 
Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  held  last  week,  ' 
Mr.  Andrew  Stirling  in  the  chair,  a communica- 
tion was  received  from  Dr.  R.  Farquharson,  M.P.,  . 
in  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Council  that  he  > 
would  again  take  charge  of  the  Sanitary  Regis-  i 
tration  of  Bnildings  Bill.  Dr.  Farquharson  i 
consented  to  the  request,  and  will  bring  in  the  < 
Bill  again,  in  connexion  with  the  Members  for  ■ 
South  Manchester,  Central  Hackney,  and  ' 
Glasgow;  and  the  following  resolution  was  i 
unanimously  passed  : — “ That  the  thanks  of  the  i 
Council  bo  given  to  Dr.  R.  Farquharson,  M.P.,  ’ 
for  having  undertaken  to  ro-introduce  the  i 
Sanitary  Registration  of  Buildings  Bill  next  i 
Session;  also  to  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  M.P.,  ’ 
F.R.S.  5 Sir  W.  Gwyer  Hnnter,  M.P.,  M.D.,  and  i 
Dr.  Charles  Cameron,  M.P.,  for  consenting  tot 
again  back  the  Bill.” 


f 
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NEW  SEWAGE  WORKS  AT  BOLTON. 

The  new  outfall  sewage  works  for  Bolton 
were  opened  on  Monday  last.  They  are  situated 
at  Hacken,  on  the  River  Croal,  and  have  cost 
about  30,0001.  Mr.  J.  Proctor,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  is 
the  engineer.  They  are  capable  of  treating 
apwards  of  four  million  gallons  of  sewage 
daily.  The  site  contains  acres.  Mr. 

Proctor  has  forwarded  to  us  a pamphlet  de- 
scribing the  works  and  those  at  Bumden.  He 
says ; — 

“ Topographically,  the  borough  has  three 
water-sheds,  namely,  the  Croal,  which  embraces 
the  heart  of  the  borough  to  the  extent  of  1,627 
acres,  and  the  townships  of  Heaton,  Ruiuwortb, 
andliOstock;  the  Tonge,  including  the  eastern 
and  nox-thern  portions  of  the  borough,  having 
an  area  of  358  acres,  and  the  townships  of 
Darcy  Lever,  Breightmet,  Tonge,  Sharpies,  and 
Halliwell ; and  Jenny  Beck,  which  includes 
193  acres  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
borough  and  portions  of  the  townships  of  Great 
Lever,  Middle  Hulton,  and  Over  Hulton.  Inter- 
cepting sewers  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  these  water-sheds  hare  been 
laid  by  the  Corporation  along  the  valley  lines 
within  the  borough,  and  as  close  to  the  rivers 
and  streams  as  practicable. 

The  Croal  intercepting  sewer  discharges  at  the 
Burnden  Sewage  Works  from  an  oviform  sewer 
of  4 ft.  by  2 ft.  8 in.,  and  is  reduced  as  required 
along  the  route  to  a section  of  2 ft.  diameter  at 
the  borough  boundary,  Blackshaw-lane,  with  a 
total  length  of  3,700  yards.  The  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority  have  continued  this  sewer  to 
Deane  Clough  and  Rumworth,  and  contemplate 
extending  it  through  the  townships  of  Heaton 
and  Lostock. 

The  Tonge  Intercepting  Sewer  forms  a junc- 
tion with  the  main  outfall  sewer,  a little  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Biver  Tonge  with  the 
River  Croal,  near  Hacken-lane,  in  Darcy  Lever, 
and  traverses  the  Tonge  Valley  and  Astley 
Brook,  to  the  north  end  of  Raglan-street,  Halli- 
well. Its  diameter  decreases  fi-om  24  in.  at  the 
outlet  to  12  in.  at  the  commencement,  having  a 
total  length  of  5,530  yards. 

The  Jenny  Beck  Intercepting  Sewer  dis- 
charges into  the  main  outfall  sewer  near 
Burnden  Bleach  Works,  and  follows  the  valley 
line  to  Adelaide-street,  thence  along  tliat  street 
and  St.  Helen’s-road  to  the  Railway  Crossing, 
at  which  point  a connexion  will  be  made  with 
the  sewers  of  the  Rnral  Sanitary  Authority  now 
laid  in  the  townships  of  Over  and  Middle  Hulton. 
The  total  length  of  sewer  laid  by  the  corporation 
is  3,900  yards. 

The  main  outfall  sewer  runs  along  the  valley 
of  the  Croal  from  the  Hacken  Outfall  Works  to 
the  Burnden  Works,  at  which  point  it  joins  the 
catch-pit  of  tho  Croal  sewer,  and  receives  in  its 
course  the  sewage  from  the  Tonge  and  Jenny 
Beck  sewers.  Its  section  at  the  point  of  outlet 
is  6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  and  the  discharging  power  is 
equal  to  50  million  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  of  more  than  suflficient  capacity  for  a 
population  three  times  tho  number  requiring  to 
bo  accommodated  at  present  upon  the  water- 
shed within  the  environment  of  the  scheme. 

The  Burnden  Works  were  constructed  in  the 
year  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
sewage  from  the  Croal  intercepting  sewer,  then 
laid  between  Burnden  and  Groat  Bridge, 
Chorley-street.  They  are  situate  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Croal,  near  Rosehill,  and  consist  of 
six  tanks,  averaging  5 ft.  6 in.  deep,  with  a total 
capacity  of  400,000  gallons.  The  buildings 
consist  of  one  block,  100  ft.  by  60  ft.,  cellared 
tliroiighoufc,  boiler-house,  and  other  sheds,  with 
a chimney-shaft  150  ft.  high.  These  buildings 
wero  originally  designed  under  the  advice  of  the 
ABC  Company  for  the  reception  of  drying 
floors,  upon  which  the  mud  from  the  tanks  was 
dried,  partly  by  the  exhaust  steam  and  partly 
by  the  gases  from  tho  boiler  Are.  This  was 
discontinued,  as  the  dried  mud  fell  in  value  from 
51.  to  5s.,  after  which  the  arrangements  with  the 
ABC  Company  were  brought  to  an  ea’ly  termi- 
nation. 

In  consequence  of  the  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery then  existing  at  these  works,  it  was 
decided  to  utilise  them  for  the  preparation  and 
application  of  lime  or  other  precipitant  for  the 
new  works  at  the  Hacken,  instead  of  duplicating 
the  machinery  at  that  place,  involving  a large 
outlay  upon  capital  account,  in  addition  to  a 
heavy  fixed  charge  for  a second  staff  of  work- 
men. Such  alterations  to  the  machinery  and 
mixing  pits  as  were  deemed  necessary  have 
been  made,  a new  catch-pit,  20  ft.  long  and 


10  ft.  wide,  has  been  constructed,  with  the 
requisite  breakwater,  sluice,  gauge,  screen,  and 
other  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  flow  of 
sewage  to  both  Burnden  and  Hacken  can  be 
computed,  as  the  depth  flowing  over  the  gauge 
may  be  seen  at  once  upon  the  graduated  plate 
affixed  to  the  side  of  the  pit. 

Tho  Hacken  works  are  situate  partly  in  the 
township  of  Darcy  Lever  and  partly  in  the 
township  of  Great  Lever,  and  are  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  by  Fogg’s-lane,  on  tho 
south  by  the  river  Croat,  and  on  the  west  by  a 
new  street,  12  yards  wide,  leading  from  Hacken- 
lane  over  the  new  bridge  to  Smith-road. 

As  previously  stated,  tho  precipitating 
medium,  whether  milk  or  lime,  animal  carbon, 
or  sulphate  of  alumina,  is  added  to  the  sewage 
at  the  Burnden  Works,  andis  thoroughly  mixed 
and  blended  together  whilst  passing  down  the 
main  outfall  sewer,  a mile  in  length.  On  its 
arrival  at  the  outlet  or  junction  with  the  storm 
sewer  it  passes  through  two  penstocks  to  the 
catch-pit,  where  gravel  and  other  heavy  matter 
are  retained  ; thence  through  the  screen  to  the 
gauge  basin,  over  the  gauge,  through  either  of 
the  conduits  as  desired  to  one  of  the  detritus- 
tanks,  where  all  solids  heavier  than  flocculent 
matter  are  deposited ; when  this  tank  is  full, 
the  sewage  which  has  left  behind  the  majority 
of  suspended  matter  flows  through  the  outlets 
into  a conduit  alongside,  having  a bellmouth 
connexion  with  a system  of  iron  pipes  com- 
municating with  settling-tanks,  each  controlled 
by  a valve ; these  pipes  run  beneath  and 
through  the  centre  of  each  tank,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  surface  of  the  tank  floor  by 
means  of  three  large  gratings,  up  aud  through 
which  the  sewage  flows  until  the  tank  is  full ; 
after  a period  of  rest,  the  effluent  is  drawn  off 
from  the  surface  by  means  of  six  automatic 
floats  through  another  line  of  iron  pipes  into 
the  river,  or  through  the  turbine  if  the  detritus 
or  mud  tanks  require  cleansing  by  the  pump. 
The  mud  left  in  the  settling-tank  then  flows 
into  one  of  tho  mud  tanks,  whence  it  is  pumped 
by  means  of  a centrifugal  pump  to  the  adjoining 
land. 

The  settling-tanks,  three  in  number,  measure 
297  ft.  long,  96  ft.  wide,  and  6 ft.  deep,  and  are 
alike  in  all  respects  ; the  floors  are  formed  and 
floated  with  smooth  concrete,  dished  in  three 
sections  from  the  cast-iron  central  inlets,  with  , 
channels  to  the  effluent  floats ; they  are  filled 
from  the  conduit  south  of  the  detritus-tanks 
through  24-in.  iron  pipes  to  the  first  inlet  before 
mentioned,  thence  through  18-in.  pipes  to  the 
second  and  third  inlet ; when  one  tank  is  filled 
the  valve  is  closed,  and  a second  tank  filled  ; 
the  third  one  may,  in  tho  meantime,  be  under- 
going a process  of  cleansing.  After  the  full 
tank  has  been  at  rest  for  a time  and  final  purifi- 
cation completed,  the  effluent  water  is  drawn  off 
through  six  automatic  floats  into  iron  pipes 
increasing  in  diameter  from  9 in.  to  24  in., 
passing  through  the  turbine  house  to  the  river. 
These  floats  are  constructed  of  galvanised  sheet 
iron,  the  tube  is  2 ft.  6 in.  by  6 in.  at  the  mouth, 
and  is  reduced  to  a 9-in.  pipe  at  the  base, 
buoyancy  being  maintained  by  movable  air- 
tight compartments  on  each  side,  thus  keeping 
the  mouth  submerged  a few  inches  so  that  the 
clean  effluent  flows  to  the  turbine,  the  float 
maintaining  its  level  on  the  surface  of  the  tank 
as  the  water  rises  or  falls.  Each  float  is  attached 
to  its  branch  by  means  of  a V-joint  with  brass 
facings,  supported  in  the  centre  and  at  the 
ends  by  a wrought- iron  shaft,  2 in.  in  diameter, 
bearing  upon  a cast-iron  frame  embedded  in 
and  surrounded  by  concrete.  After  the  effluent 
is  run  off  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  bottom, 
one  of  the  mxid-tank  valves  is  opened,  and  the 
sludge  flows  through  the  inlets  whence  it  came 
into  18-io.  pipes  to  the  mud-tank,  these  pipes 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  supply  from  the 
detritus-tanks  and  conveyers  of  sludge  to  the 
mud-tanka.  The  cubical  coutonts  of  the  tank 
space  is  equal  to  about  one  day’s  supply  of 
sewage.” 

Mr.  Proctor  designed  these  works  when 
Borough  Surveyor,  and  on  resigning  that  office 
he  was  appointed  engineer  to  complete  them, 
having  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Edward  Stanley 
Bayliss  upon  the  ground  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time.  Mr.  William  Lougworth,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Parka  department,  has  laid  out 
and  superintended  the  planting  of  tho  orna- 
mental portion  of  the  work.  Mr.  John  Fish,  of 
Preston,  was  contractor  for  the  tanks  and  con- 
duits 3 Mr.  Robinson,  of  Bolton,  built  the  gate- 
house and  superstructure  of  the  turbine-house; 
Messrs.  Stanton  & Co.,  supplied  the  iron  pipes; 


Messrs.  J.  & E.  Wood  the  penstocks,  gauge,  &c. ; 
the  Streets  Department  paved  the  roads;  Messrs. 
Stott  & Co.,  of  Haslingden,  supplied  the  dredger 
and  screen ; Mr.  W.  Gunther,  of  Oldham,  sup- 
plied the  turbine  and  centrifugal  pump.  The 
cement  was  obtained  by  the  Corporation  from 
Mr.  Otto  Trechmann,  of  West  Hartlepool,  and 
the  Clitheroe  Cement  Co.  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  tho 
School  Hill  Ironworks,  supplied  the  gates  aud  a 
portion  of  railing. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  of  tho  IGth  inst.  [p.  548] 
you  remark,  with  reference  to  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool,  that  “ it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  present  municipal  authorities  should  be  so 
indifferent  to  the  completion  of  a woi-ld-famous 
building,  which  seems  now  to  bo  regarded  with 
more  interest  anywhere  than  in  the  town  in 
which  it  was  erected.”  It  is  far  worse  than 
this.  Sir;  and  if  the  municipal  authorities  would 
but  let  it  alone  the  admirers  of  this  magni- 
ficent building  would  have  cause  to  thank  them. 
I recently  visited  the  hall  after  an  interval  of 
several  years,  and  this  is  what  I found  in  the 
interior. 

1.  The  rich  and  carefully- designed  central 
tiled  floor  is  hoarded  over,  thus  blotting  out  a 
beautiful  feature,  and  entirely  disturbing  the 
rich  effect  of  colour  : more  than  this,  the  archi- 
tectural lines  are  destroyed,  for  the  tiled  floor 
was  two  or  three  steps  below  a broad  margin 
of  floor  which  runs  round  tho  building,  but  the 
boarding  now  carries  the  eye  across  flush  from 
side  to  side.  I am  told  that  the  alteration  has 
also  diverted  the  ventilation. 

2.  There  is  a richly-designed  arrangement  of 
architectural  features  below  the  organ,  and, 
seen  as  Cockerell  intended  it,  this  instrument, 
with  the  supports  that  carry  it,  forms  a noble 
termination  to  the  hall.  I found  all  this 
blotted  out  of  sight  by  the  steps  and  benches  of 
an  ordinary  orchestra,  and  this  end  of  the  hall 
reduced  to  the  bare  and  beggarly  appearance  of 
any  ordinary  concert-hall  when  empty. 

3.  Worst  of  all,  the  windows  at  tho  two  ends 
of  the  vault  through  which  tho  building  obtains 
its  chief  light,  are  now  filled  with  painted  glass 
so  crude  in  colour  and  coarse  in  design  that 
they  ruin  the  whole  effect  of  the  vault.  One  of 
these  compositions  represents  a colossal  St. 
George  slaying  a grogram  green  dragon,  of  vast 
size,  who  folds  and  curls  through  a great  part 
of  the  picture,  filling  the  field  of  vision 
with  bright  verdigris  colour.  I can  recall  no 
instance  of  so  damaging  a treatment  of  a great 
building  as  this,  and  if  you  can  induce  the 
Liverpool  people  to  have  these  windows  removed 
you  will  earn  tho  gratitude  of  lovers  of  archi- 
tecture throughout  Europe. 

Surely  the  guardians  of  such  a monument  as 
this  ought,  like  the  chapters  of  our  cathedrals, 
to  appoint  a consulting  architect  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  take  his  advice  on  any  alteration  or 
addition  made  to  a building  which,  I believe,  is 
the  finest  work  of  its  class,  not  only  in  England 
but  in  Europe.  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. 

While  agreeing  entirely  with  our  corre- 
spoudent  in  his  criticism  as  to  the  architectural 
effect  on  the  Hall  of  the  additions  and  altera- 
tions he  refers  to,  we  must  observe  that,  as  to 
the  orchestra  and  the  wooden  flooring,  the 
person  indirectly,  but  really,  to  blame  was 
Elmes  himself,  who  was  commissioned  to  build, 
not  a grand  salle  des  pae  perdus,  but  a large 
concert-room  for  the  triennial  festivals  then 
held  in  Liverpool,  and  which  have  since  unfor- 
tunately dropped.  Elmes  wilfully  ignored  all 
musical  and  acoustic  considerations,  designed 
no  orchestra,  but  a small  tribune  on  which  a 
few  singers  could  stand,  and  laid  a floor  sunk 
in  the  centre  of  the  area,  with  the  worst  possible 
materials  for  a music-room, — tiles.  No  doubt 
the  alterations  have  quite  spoiled  the  Hall 
architecturally,  but  without  them  it  could  never 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  it  was  ostensibly 
built  for.  The  moral  is  that  tho  architect  who 
is  entrusted  with  an  important  commission 
should  study  to  do  as  well  as  possible  what  ho 
is  commissioned  to  do,  and  not  what  he  himself 
chooses  to  prefer. — Ed. 


The  Victoria  Hospital,  Burnley,  was 
opened  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Prince  Albert 
Victor.  The  building  is  one  of  special  interest, 
inasmuch  as  tho  wards  are  circular  on  plan. 
We  will  give  a description  of  it  in  a future 
number. 
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"FHDEEATION”  CIRCULARS. 

Sir, — The  Architectiiral  Federation  Com- 
mittee haring  been  asked  [by  a correspondent], 
in  yonr  columns  of  last  week,  to  publish  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  composing  it,  I beg  to 
enclose  the  following  list : — 

Architectural  Federation  Committee. 

C.  W.  Bourne  (Edinburgh). 

Basil  Champneys. 

Alfred  Emden,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Walter  Emden. 

H.  R.  Gough,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Pres.  S.A. 

G.  G.  Hoskins,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Darlington). 

J.  J.  Lish,  Vice-Pres.  S.A.  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne). 

W,  H.  Lynn  (Belfast). 

G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  AR.I.B.A.,  M.S.A. 

F.  B.  Oebom,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Birmingham). 
Arthur  Pollard  (York). 

C.  H.  Robertson,  Solicitor. 

W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  Vice-Pres.  S.A. 

Robert  Walker,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.S.A.  (Cork). 
William  Young  (London  and  Glasgow). 

Edgab  Fakman. 

No.  39,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

October  2l8t,  1886. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  BY-LAWS. 

Sra, — We  have  in  Chiswick  what  are  known  as 
*'  model  by-laws."  Among  the  clauses  are  two  re- 
lating  to, — 1st,  chimney-backs  j and  2nd,  fiue  withes. 
The  first  reads  as  follows: — "Such  person  shall 
cause  the  back  of  every  other  chimney  opening  in 
s\icb  building  from  the  hearth  up  to  the  height  of 
12  in.  above  such  opening,  to  be  9 in.  if  such  open- 
ing be  elsewhere  than  in  an  external  wall.”  Now 
this  is  arbitrarily  made  to  read  that  where  two 
fireplaces  are  back  to  back,  the  total  thickness  of 
the  wall  is  18  in.,  i.e.,  9 in.  for  each  back.  The 
second  reads  as  follows: — "That  every  smoke-flue 
shall  be  carried  up  in  brickwork  all  round  at  least 
in.  thick.”  This  is  read  as  that  where  two  fines 
are  together,  they  shall  have  a 9 in.  withe  between. 
You  can  imagine  what  a stack  of  ten  flues  would 
look  like  with  9 in.  partitions  each  way.  Putting 
aside  the  projection  into  the  rooms  (especially  of 
small  property)  caused  by  extra  thickness  of  back, 
and  the  huge  size  of  chimney  stack,  and  also  the 
question  of  cost,  I wish  to  ask  the  following 
questions : — 

1.  How  do  other  surveyors,  working  under  the 
same  or  similar  by-laws,  read  these  clauses  ? 

2.  Would  fire-insurance  surveyors  care  a rap  for 
presumed  extra  protection  from  fire  t Would  they 
not  rather  have  the  9 in.  round  the  flue  ? 

8.  I ask  architects  and  surveyors  generally 
whether  the  above  reading  is  not  against  all  known 
practice  ? And  if,  in  a case  of  a public  building 
where  they  were  not  limited  to  cost  if  they  would 
adopt  these  precautions  ? 

There  are  other  severe  by-laws  relating  to  parapet 
walls  which  press  on  us  most  heavily. 

A Chiswick  Builder. 


TEE  DIMINISHING  REMAINS  OF 
ROMAN  BATH. 

Sir, — The  Roman  antiquities  of  Bath  were  visited 
last  year  by  no  fewer  than  60,000  persona.  The 
circular  bath  and  all  now  contended  for  were  not 
then  visible.  The  public  interest  in  these  relics 
cannot  be  doubted.  NotwithatandiogtMs,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Davis,  in  his  Report,  dated  May  3rd,  1886  (sub- 
mitted first  to  the  Baths  Committee,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Towu  Council),  ridicules  those  who  "revel  in 
stones  of  the  past  aud  study  the  habits  and  manners 
of  long-forgotten  Bath”  (Cf.  p.  3).  Such  an  ex- 
pression, uttered  by  a professed  antiquary,  carries 
its  own  condemnation.  At  the  same  time  it  reveals 
the  secret  of  the  destruction  so  earnestly  protested 
against. 

It  is  strongly  felt  by  an  increasing  number  of 
people  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Roman 
baths,  &c.,  that  the  Corporation  of  Bath  would 
have  acted  wisely  had  they  stayed  Mr.  Davis's  hand, 
and  carried  out  the  admirable  and  relatively  in- 
expensive suggestion  made  by  Prebendary  Scarth 
in  the  Bath  Cf>7-onicle,  May  2Uth.  This,  in  view  of 
the  60,000,  and  annually-increasing,  visitors  to  the 
Roman  baths.  His  proposal  was  to  preserve,  "at 
no  great  cost,  by  covering  over  with  a building  of 
flufBoient  height,  after  the  plan  of  the  present  Indian 
and  Colonial  Exhibition  in  London,  the  remains  now 
exposed ; or,  the  large  swimming-bath  might  be 
left  open  to  the  air,  and  only  the  spaces  around  it 
arched  over,  so  as  to  form  a promenade  where  the 
vestiges  of  Roman  art  could  be  placed.  All  the 
Roman  remains  should  be  shown  intact,  not  in 
any  case  built  upon,  or  the  present  piers  used 
simply  as  rests  for  wooden  props,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  confusion  of  idea.  The  whole  might 

become  an  interesting  promenade I need 

not  suggest  how  taste  and  elegance  might  be  dis- 
played, without  in  any  way  interfering  with,  or 
effacing  what  remains  of,  Roman  workmanship.” 
He  had  previously  written,  "It  is  essential  to  the' 
value  of  these  remains  that  every  portion  should  be 


exposed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  careful  study.  It 
would  save  many  a young  student  a journey  to 
South  Italy,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  Rome.” — [Ibid.) 
The  practical  importance  of  such  testimony  needs 
no  commendation.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
true  antiquary. 

So  far  from  the  alleged  recent  discovery  of  the 
extant  remains  of  Roman  Bath  by  Mr.  Davis  being 
true,  they  were  recorded  by  Guidott,  Sutherland, 
Lucas,  and  Lysons.  Prebendary  Scarth  has  oppor- 
tunely pointed  this  out. 

Frederick  A.  H.  Vikon. 


A CEMENT  QUERY. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  inquiry  in  your  last,  I 
have  got  rid  of  the  runnings  of  liquid  cement  by 
washing  the  stained  surfaces  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

A.  E.  C. 


STONE  QUARRIES.— XVII. 

IRISH  GRANITES. 

■ E will  now  tnm  to  the  granites  found  in 
Ireland.  We  have  previously  described 
the  outlines  of  their  geographical  distri- 
bution (p.  109,  ante),  and  have  said  sufficient  to 
enable  the  student  to  see  that  that  island  is 
covered  by  extensive  tracts  of  granite.  Although 
there  are  large  quarries  dotted  here  and  there  over 
some  of  these  tracts,  yet,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
the  beantifol  material  is  by  no  means  so  exten- 
sively raised  as  it  should  be.  If  the  granites  of 
Ireland  were  proportionately  worked  according 
to  their  respective  merits,  and,  as  compared 
with  rocks  of  a similar  nature  in  England  or 
Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a gigantic 
industry  wonld  be  developed,  which  would  go 
a long  way  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  distress 
of  the  people  in  certain  districts.  It  might  also 
have  a tendency  to  keep  out  the  foreign  stone 
which  is  gradually  creeping  and  finding  its  way 
into  onr  markets.  If  the  authorities  in  the 
island  employed  more  local  atone  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  buildings,  and  for  kerbs, 
paving,  kc;  a greater  stimulus  would  be  created 
in  opening  np  new  ground.  Most  of  the  granite 
tracts  alluded  to  are  not  far  from  the  sea, 
whilst  some  of  them  actually  form  sea-cliffs, 
and  every  facility,  as  far  as  natnre  can  provide, 
is  afforded  for  the  cheap  raising  of  the  stone. 

The  first  large  tracts  to  which  wo  will  direct 
the  student’s  attention  are  those  in  the  north- 
east of  Ireland.  Granite  is  found  here  in  three 
distinct  areas  forming  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Monrne,  Carlingford,  and  Slieve  Croob. 

According  to  Professor  Hull,  the  granite  of 
Mourne  has  hitherto  been  used  only  to  a very 
limited  extent  for  building ; and,  owing  to  the 
numerous  cavities  it  contains,  and  its  dis- 
tinctly crystalline  structure,  it  is  probably  not 
as  well  adapted  to  architectural  purposes  as  the 
granite  from  the  Newry  district  adjoining. 

The  granite  of  Newry  and  Slieve  Croob  is 
altogether  different  in  texture  and  composition 
from  that  of  Mourne.  It  is  of  metamorphic 
origin,  and  is  much  older  than  that  of  Monrno 
and  Carlingford.  It  is  a potash  granite,  con- 
sisting of  qnartz,  orthoclase,  and  black  mica. 
The  analysis  of  this  granite  from  Goragh  Wood 
Station  shows  an  unusually  low  percentage  of 
silica. 

BessbrooJc  Quarries. — These  are  sitnated  near 
the  town  of  that  name,  not  far  from  Newry, 
and  are  principally  worked  by  a limited  liability 
company.  There  are  three  largo  qnarries,  the 
stone  in  the  first  being  of  medium-grain,  and 
not  unlike  that  from  Dalbeattie ; that  of  the 
second  is  much  lighter  and  fine-grained;  whilst 
the  gi’anite  from  the  third  is  of  a light  blue 
colour.  It  is  the  last-mentioned  quarry  that  pro- 
duces the  stone  commonly  known  as  " Bessbrook 
granite,”  which  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  Caimgall  stone,  near  Peterhead. 

The  principal  quarry  lies  at  the  base  of  Cara- 
lough,  a mountain  in  the  Newry  chain.  It  is  a 
vast  excavation,  some  700  ft.  or  800  ft.  long, 
about  100  ft.  broad,  and  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft. 
deep.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  lifted  from  the 
floor  of  the  quarry  to  the  top  by  a ‘‘  gantree,” 
which  travels  over  the  quarry  either  across  or 
longitudinally,  on  a line,  the  rails  of  which  are 
laid  on  blocks  of  timber,  some  80  ft.  or  90  ft. 
apart.  Much  of  the  granite  is  polished,  and  the 
works  where  this  branch  of  the  trade  is  carried 
on  are  located  apart  from  the  quarries.  Splendid 
specimens  of  the  stone  may  be  seen  at  the 
Manchester  New  Town  Hall,  where  they  are  np 
to  21  ft.  in  length,  polished.  It  has  also  been 
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extensively  employed  in  buildings,  and  for 
kerbs,  paving-setts,  itc.,  in  London,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
other  large  cities.  An  example  of  a dock  built 
with  it  is  to  bo  found  at  Greenock,  whilst 
Newry  granite  also  forms  tho  quays  of  Bucha- 
rest. Other  quarries  in  this  part  of  Ireland  ara 
at  Castlewellau,  Mallaghglaas,and  Rathfrilancl, 
near  Bauhridge. 

The  Belleek  qnarries,  county  Fermanagh, 
produce  stone  of  a reddish  tint,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  used  in  making  porcelain. 
The  rock  has  a high  percentage  of  orthoclase 
felspar.  Generally  speaking,  porcelain  is  made 
from  decomposed  granite,  but  in  this  case  Piof. 
Hnll  says  that  the  red.  felspar  retains  its  crystal- 
line form  in  its  original  perfection,  and  on  being 
calcined  loses  colour  and  becomes  white.  The 
metallic  iron  which  separates  itself  from  tho 
rock  daring  the  process  of  calcination  is  after- 
wards extracted  by  simply  immersing  magnets 
into  the  powdered  china  clay  when  mixed  with 
water;  the  particles  of  iron  then  adhere  to  tho 
magnets  and  are  lifted  out. 

The  great  mass  of  granite  which  stretches  in 
a south -south-west  direction  from  Black  Rock, 
near  Dablin,  to  Pollmounty,  near  New  Ross,  is 
generally  known  as  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford 
mass.  It  is  mostly  composed  of  quartz,  ortho- 
clase felspar,  and  silvery  grey  mica,  but  fre- 
quently biotite  appears,  together  with  the  usual 
accessory  minerals.  The  stone  runs  in  large 
blocks,  and  the  Killiney  Bill  quarries  (Camsore 
Point)  have  supplied  a great  quantity  of  granite 
for  the  construction  of  the  harbonr  and  pier  at 
Kingstown,  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  many 
large  buildings  in  Dublin.  Most  of  the  stone  is 
of  a grey  colour  and  of  good  quality,  but  some 
care  should  be  exercised  in  its  selection.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Killiney  granite  is 
in  some  places  distinctly  foliated,  presenting 
that  metamorphic  appearance  we  have  described 
as  occurring  in  some  of  the  grey  and  bluish 
granites  of  Aberdeen.  A representation  of  this 
foliated  Irish  granite  is  given  in  the  "Explana- 
tion ” of  sheets  102  and  112  of  the  Irish 
Geological  Survey,  p.  33. 

The  Blessi7]gtoiv  quarries  are  noted  for  a 
bluish  grey  stone,  which  works  very  well,  an 
example  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  campanile 
in  the  central  quadrangle  of  the  Dublin 
University.  The  greater  part  of  the  large  build- 
ings in  Dublin  are  built  of  granite  which  comes 
from  Olencullen  and  Eilgobhin,  in  the  vicinity, 
and  Ballyknockcn,  co.  Wicklow.  Tho  stone 
from  the  first-mentioned  places  is  of  a brownish- 
grey  colour,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a good  serviceable 
material.  The  stone  from  Ballyknockcn  is 
greyish-white,  and  these  are  said  by  Professor 
Hull  to  be  less  siliceous  and  more  uniform  in 
texture  than  that  of  Killiney.  The  granite 
from  the  Dalkey  qnarries,  co.  Dublin,  is  of  a 
, grey  colour.  It  is  used  largely  for  buildings, 
kerb,  and  paving  setts,  and  is  hard  to  work. 
Examples  may  be  seen  in  St.  Paul’s  and  St. 
Werbnrgh's  Churches,  in  the  Irish  metropolis. 
Other  quarries  in  this  district  are  at  Bagnals- 
town,  near  Carlow,  where  the  stone  is  of  a dark 
bluish  grey  colour;  Glencore,  near  Enniskerry  ; 
Lough,  of  a whitish-yellow  colour,  being  fine- 
grained. A good  example  of  the  last-mentioned 
stone  may  be  seen  in  the  new  church  at 
Carlow. 

The  Donegal  mass  of  granite  is  principally 
composed  of  red  orthoclase  felspar,  oligoclase, 
quartz,  black,  and  occasionally  white,  mica,  and 
hornblende.  Like  the  Killiney  granite,  it  is 
roughly  foliated,  whilst  it  has  also  been  observed 
to  branch  off  in  veins,  on  the  confines  of  the 
mass,  which  traverse  tho  surrounding  meta- 
morphic schist,  Ac.  The  Donegal  granite  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  extensively  nsed. 
The  principal  quarries  are  at  Qarvary  Wood,  and 
tho  stone  is  very  handsome,  being  composed  of 
large  pink  felspars, — most  likely  orthoclase,  but 
oligoclase  is  present, — clear  and  transparent 
quartz,  and  black  mica.  The  rock  found  at 
Dungloe  is  of  a reddish  colour,  but  is  only  used 
locally. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  Sir  R.  Griffith,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Haughton  presented  an  admirable  report  to 
the  British  Association,  which  was  duly  printed 
in  1863,  "Cn  the  Constitution  of  the  Granites  of 
Donegal,”  and  the  last-mentioned  gentleman 
has  written  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  402,  et  seq.  We 
must  refer  the  stndent  to  these  works  for 
farther  information. 

Tho  granitic  rocks  of  Galway  are  spread  over 
a large  wild  tract  of  country  stretching  from  the 
town  of  that  name  to  Roundstone  Bay.  Two 
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priacipal  kinds  of  rook  are  fonnd,  and,  accord- 
ing to  tke  observations  of  the  officers  of  the 
geological  survey,  one  of  those  is  of  meta- 
morphic  origin,  and  the  other  intrusive. 

The  largest  quarry  in  the  former  kind  of 
Btono  is  at  Furbogh,  about  eight  miles  from 
Galway.  It  is  composed  of  large  red  crystals 
of  orthoclaso  felspar  porphyritically  developed 
in  a ground  mass  of  orthoclase,  light  green 
oligoclase,  quartz,  and  minute  flakes  of  mica. 
The  latter  kind  of  rock  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
Oughterard  quarry,  and  is  of  a light  bluish  tint, 
being  composed  of  quartz,  orthoclase  felspar, 
and  white  and  black  mica.  Iron  pyrites  is 
also  present,  but  ranks  only  as  an  accessory. 

Speaking  of  the  Galway  granites,  Prof.  Hull 
remarks  that  " little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  utilising  these  rocks,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  porphyritic  granite  is  capable  of 
yielding  a stone  of  great  beauty,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  architectural  purposes.  A polished 
pillar  of  a porphyritic  variety  of  granite  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin.” 

Before  concluding  our  observations  on  granite, 
it  may  bo  well  to  mention  that  a most  valuable 
series  of  experiments  on  the  crushing  weight, 
and  other  qualities  of  various  Irish  granites 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  G.  Wilkinson, 
M.U.I.A.,  in  his  work  on  the  ” Ancient  Archi- 
tecture and  Practical  Geology  of  Ireland,’ 
1845. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

11,771,  Dovetailing  Machines.  J.  Knott. 

This  invention  is  stated  to  produce  dovetailing 
exactly  as  usually  performed  by  hand  labour,  viz., 
producing  in  one  piece  of  wood  forming  the  joint  a 
long  ” tmTerse  ” or  opening  and  a narrow  “pin”  or 
locking-pisca  between  the  opening,  and  in  the  other 
piece  of  wood  forming  the  joint  a long  pin  or  locking 
piece  and  narrow  traverse  or  opening,  the  two  pieces 
corresponding  exactly  with  each  other  and  forming 
a perfect  joint  similar  to  the  ordinary  band-made 
joint.  The  chief  point  of  novelty  is  in  the  form  of 
the  carrier,  and  a rack  and  pinion  operated  by  an 
alternating  cam-motion  derived  from  a metallic  disc 
driven  by  a belt  or  other  suitable  means. 

13,766,  Fireproof  Floors.  W.  H.  Lindsay. 

The  superstructure  of  the  floor  is  made  by  passing 
steel  wires  through  holes  drilled  in  the  main  girders. 
The  wire.-'  are  bent  and  crossed  or  twisted  so  as  to 
bind  all  the  wires  one  to  another.  The  whole  of  the 
structure  is  then  embedded  in  concrete,  the  con 
Crete  being  made  to  extend  a distance  above  and 
below  the  parallel  girders.  In  this  way  a floor  is 
constructed  of  great  strength  and  has  the  further 
advantage  that  if  there  should  be  any  cracking  of 
the  concrete  of  the  floor,  no  large  portions  could 
drop  away  as  it  would  always  remain  upheld  by  the 
girders  and  wires. 

4,378,  Improved  Syphon  Cistern.  J.  Barnes. 

The  working  parts  are  made  of  copper,  and  are 
therefore  non-corrosive.  It  is  very  simple  in  its 
arrangement,  and  its  great  merit  is  the  facility  with 
which  any  plumber  or  handy  man  can  repair  any 
part  of  the  said  apparatus  as  there  is  no  cast  work 
in  connexion  with  any  of  the  working  parts. 

10,441,  Removal  Stand  Pipes  for  Gas.  J. 
Surl. 

The  loss  of  gas  by  the  connecting  and  disconnect- 
ing the  taps  of  street  lamps,  stand  pipes  for  market 
lights,  smiths'  anvils,  engine-pit  lights,  and  other 
gas  connectors  that  are  frequently  removed,  or  that 
may  be  required  for  temporary  lights  is  by  this 
invention  obviated.  A nipple  with  a hole  at  the 
side  is  fixed  so  as  to  be  covered  by  a plug  when 
screwed  up  or  uncovered,  when  screwed  the  reverse 
way  a seating,  of  indiarubber  passing  over  the  hole 
and  thus  cutting  off  the  supply  of  gas. 

10,526, 10,528,  and  10,529,  Knob  Attachments. 
W.  I.  Alvord. 

These  three  speciScations  describe  imorovo- 
ments  mainly  designed  to  ensure  simplicity  of  con- 
struction and  a ready  attachment  to  the  door. 
The  first  relates  to  an  arrangement  of  tho  spindle 
and  collar,  and  the  second  gives  details  of  con- 
struction of  the  handles  and  the  method  of  attaching 
the  knob  “pindles  to  tho  hubs ; the  third  specifi- 
cation deals  with  an  alternative  form,  in  which  a 
longitudinal  channel  is  made  in  tho  spindles,  and 
the  fastening  effected  by  lugs  and  recesses  to  tit  in 
the  channels  so  formed. 

10,530,  Water-closets.  Bernard  Havanagh 
(U.S.A.). 

This  invention  consists  in  an  improvement  on 
wash-out  closets.  A basin  is  provided  having  a 
water-holding  concave  of  an  area  slightly  larger 
than  that  of  the  seat-hole,  and  with  the  escape- 
passage  arranged  beneath  the  cover  and  out  of 
sight.  Water  is  admitted  to  flush  out  the  concave 
by  force. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 

Oct.  8. — 12,82-1,  J.  Pollock,  Window  Fastenings, 
— 12,832,  F.  Hilton,  Driving  Screw  Piles. 

Ocl,  9. — 12,874,  'T.  Stanford,  Movable  Bridge. — 
12,881,  R.  Dick,  Hand  Slotting  or  Shaping  Machine. 
— 12.889,  H.  Obbard,  Chimneys  and  Chimney  Tops 
or  Caps.— 12,894,  A Attwood  and  T.  Barber,  Self- 
sustaining  lifts,  &c.  — 12,899,  T.  Ford,  jun. 
Hydraulic  Lifts. 

Od.  11. — 12,914,  W.  Whitehead  and  A Emley, 
Boiler  for  Heating  Buildings,  &c. — 12,938,  J. 
Mullen,  Shooting  Planes. 

Oct.  12. — 12,948,  J.  Lowe,  Automatically  Cutting 
and  Preparing  the  Edge  of  Wall-paper  ready  for 
affixing.— 12,950,  H.  Allison,  Lock  Hinges. —13,021 
H.  Dale,  Fireproof  Shutters  for  Stairways. 

Oct.  13. — 13,033,  M.  Heighley,  Syphon  Flushing- 
Cisterns. — 13,045,  J.  Thropp,  Carpenters’  Braces. — 
13,056,  A.  Gray,  Window  Fastenings. 

Oct.  14. — 13,088,  E.  Marsland,  Securing  Pots  to 
th&  Tops  of  Chimneys.— 13,103,  J.  Ritehie,  Street 
Orderly  Bin. — 13,114,  W.  Burnett  and  D.  Petrie, 
Fixing  or  Suspending  Saahes.— 13,130,  P.  Westma- 
cott,  Cranes  and  Hoists. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

1,149,  H.  Harlung,  Door-checks. — 10,834,  C' 
Groombridge  and  J.  Rickman,  Bolts  for  Doors,  &o- 
— 10,954,  W.  Copping,  Stay  for  Casement  and 
other  Windows  and  Doors.— 11,170,  J.  Watson, 
Ventilators.— 10,484,  G.  Hudson,  Shutter.— 10,919, 
T.  Bayliff,  Chimney-Tops,  Cowls,  or  Ventilators. — 
11,079,  J.  Slack,  Furnace  Roofs  and  Bricks  for  same. 
— 11,642,  B.  Ludwig,  Decoration  of  Wood,  ic. 
11,764,  C.  Jackson,  Safety  Hoist. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  io  OppotUion  /or  Two  ifontht. 

14,525,  J.  Gordon,  Syphon  Drain  Traps. — 14,695, 
C.  Carson,  Electrical  Apparatus  for  Releasing  Door- 
fastenings,  ko.  — 15,248,  0.  Elphick,  Joints  of 
Stoneware  Pipes. — 15,255,  J.  Shanks,  Water-closets, 
‘•467,  W.  Withington,  Connecting  Lead  Pipes,  tcc, 

3,903,  G.  Knight,  Step  Ladders.- 6,756,  G. 
Walker,  Construction  of  Doors. — 8,873,  E.  Orach, 
Paving  and  Building  Stones,  Tiles,  &c. — 10,631,  J. 
Mobberley  and  H.  Perry,  Bricks. — 11,027,  J. 
Sutherland,  Construction  and  Ornamentation  of 
Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.— 15,001,  J.  Cant,  Ventilation. 
— 15,269,  G.  Couch,  Fittings  of  Doors,  Gates,  &c. — 
15,518,  VV.  Robertson,  Ornamental  Woodwork. — 
2,850,  H.  Owen,  Chimney  or  Ventilator  Tops. — 
6,007,  T.  Harby,  Doors  for  Fireproof  Buildings,  &c. 
— 6,546,  D.  Saunders,  Hanging  Sashes, — 8,090,  R. 
Ash,  Ventilation. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 

OCTODBB  12. 

Bv  8.  WlLKBB  & RUKTZ. 
Portman.aquare— 16  and  16,  Little  George-street, 

38  years,  ground-rent  361 £8CK 

Hotherhithe,  Baymouth-road  — A cab  and  van 

yard,  66  years,  ground-rent  &l 22: 

Ground-rent  of  Gl.  a year,  terra  65  years 91 

By  Bbos. 

Clapton  — 199,  Svering-road,  89  years,  ground. 

rent  66( 

By  Messrs.  Gbaxt. 

Commercial-road,  E.  — 2 to  H)  even,  Tulo-court, 

60  years,  ground-rent  16f.  I2s 261 

By  Beam,  Bcbhbtt,  & Co. 

Paddington— 27,  27a,  [and  28,  Sale-street,  and  16, 

Market-street,  35  years,  ground-rent  61 1,10( 

October  13. 

By  Sbugwick,  Som,  & Wball. 

Watford,  Stratford-road  — The  freehold  resi- 
dences, Nutfleld  and  Westfield  4,67J 

Edmonton  ~ Ground-rents  of  49f.  a year,  rover- 

lion  in  85  years OOC 

By  B.  Bbotvit. 

Homerton— 90,  Wick-road,  freehold  90C 

Wick  road — The  Eagle  beerhouse,  freehold  890 

Hackney-road  — 28  and  30,  Maidstune-streot,  23 

years,  ground-rent  Of.  128 106 

Burdett-roudi  E.— Ground-rent  of  13f.  lOs.,  rever- 

sion  iii4year8 740 

1 to  6,  Baythome-street,  76  years,  ground-rent 

6f.  8s 1,860 

By  C.  4 H.  WniTB. 

Stockwell,  Ajtoun-road— Ground-rents  of  66f.  6a., 

reyersion  in  62  years  1,690 

Ground-rents  of  76f.  63.,  reyersion  in  60  years  ...  1,886 

Herbert-road— Ground-rents  of  2361.  Ids.  rerer- 

aiun  in  65  years 6,721 

Sidcey-road— Ground-rente  of  il.  10a.,  reyersion 

in  63  years 110 

Ground-rents  of  62f.  8a.,  reversion  in  54  years  ...  1,630 

Ground. rents  of  61f.,  reversion  in  60  years 1,656 

Ground-rents  of  16f.,  reversion  in  66  years 365 

Stoekwell-road- Ground-rents  of  76f.,  reversion 

in  67  years 1,991 

OCTOBSR  14. 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Bethnal-green— 135,  Ojmbridge-road,  freehold 48} 

By  A.  Jacksom. 

New  Barnet— 1 to  16,  Vernon-terrace,  freehold 2,030 

Pour  freehold  houses  in  Yietona-roal  405 

Breutwood— 1 to  11  odd,  Deans-road,  94  years, 

ground-rent  12f 236 

By  C.  & H.  WaiTB. 

Battersea— 22  to  28  even,  Qladstone-street,  76 years, 

ground-rent  ‘201 1,160 

Kennington-road— Nos.  61  and  63,  freehold  1,790 

Nos,  177  to  187  odd,  191  and  193, 81  years,  ground- 

rent  128f 2,165 

Nos.  175,  es  years,  ground-rent  31 930 

Lambeth— 12,  13,  17,  18,  and  19,  Berkeley-etreet, 

and  4,  Mill-street,  copyhold 1,235 

37,  89,  and  39,  Boyal-street,  Copyhold  wOO 


Tauxhall— 11,  Spring  Garden-walk,  freehold  

Brixton— Ground-rent  of  26L,  reversion  in  37  years 
Kennington— Ground-rent  of  40L,  reversion  in  63 

years  

Ground-rent  of  361,,  rerersion  in  73  years 

Ground-rent  of  136f.  lOs.,  term  72  years 

Ground-rent  of  86f.  lOs.,  term  72  years 

Ground-rent  of  37f.  108.,  term  82  years 

By  Fcbdeh,  Price,  A Forbeb. 

West  Brompton — 4 and  6,  Drayton-gardons,  free- 

hold  

Chelsea— 46  ■‘.Kiog’s-road,  67  years,  ground-rent  J7L 
By  Nbwbok  a Habdimo. 

Kingsland — 6 and  7,  Nancy-street,  46 years,  ground- 

rent  12f 

4 to  12,  Bhackleweil-row,  69  years,  ground-rent 

227.  lOs 

Holloway — Freehold  gronnd-rents  of  447.  68.,  rever- 
sion in  34  years 

7,  Eden-groTO,  freehold 

South  Hampstead  — 7,  Fellows-road,  76  years, 

ground-rent  107 

Stoke  Newington — 68  and70,  Cowper-road,  72year8, 

ground-rent  71 

Islington — 10  and  11,  Prospect-place,  freehold  

Hoiton— 2"5  to  271  odd,  Hoxton-street,  and  48  to 
64,  Hemsworth-street,  13  years,  ground-rent 

By  WlLKIKSOM  A SOM, 

Brighton — 19,  Pelhem-street,  freehold 

74,  77,  and  82,  8t.  George’s-road,  freehold  

6,  6,  and  8,  West-hill,  freehold 

New  fihorebam — Freehold  cottage  in  Middle-street 


1,225 

1,036 


MEETINGS. 

MointAT,  Octobxb  25. 

iSoeiVfy  o/Ar7i.— Canon  Isaac  Taylor  on  “ Domesdav 
Book."  8 p.m, 

Auetioneert’  Benevolent  Fund.- — Annual  Meeting  of 
Donors  and  Subscribers  (Estate  Exchange.  Auction  Mart. 
3'3.)p.m.). 

Boyal  Academy.  — Professor  John  Marshall  on 
"Anatomy."  Til.  8 p.m. 

Tcbssat,  OcTOBin  28. 

Society  of  Antiquariet  qf  Scotland. — Khind  Lectures  in 
AreheDology.  III.  By  Professor  David  Masson,  (Masonic 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  8 p.m.). 

Wedmesdat,  Octobeb  27. 

Tioyal  Academy.  — Professor  John  Marshall,  on 
"Anatomy."  Till,  8 p.m. 

Fbidat,  October  29. 

Society  qf  Antiquariei  qf  Rhind  Lectures  In 

Archffiology.  IT.  By  Professor  David  Masson.  8 p.ra. 

lioyal  Academy.  — Professor  John  Marshall  on 
'‘Anatomy.”  IX.  8 p.m. 


^iscrllaiTtg. 

Lar^e  Sale  of  Houses  and  Ground-rents 
in  South  London. — Last  week  Messrs.  C.  & H. 
White,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  conducted  a two 
days’  sale  of  freehold  and  leasehold  houses  and 
ground-rents,  situated  in  Lambeth,  Kennington, 
Brixton,  and  Stockwell.  The  sale  took  place 
by  direction  of  tho  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Parris,  and  comprised  eleven  houses  in 
Kennington-road,  producing  an  annual  rental  of 
6207.  a year;  ten  copyhold  houses  in  Berkeley- 
streeb  and  Miles-street,  Lambeth,  producing  a 
rental  of  2587.  per  annum  ; together  with  free- 
hold and  leasehold  ground-rents  amounting  to 
9447.  per  annum,  secured  on  160  houses  and 
shops,  with  reversion  to  the  rack-rents,  esti- 
mated at  5,9007.  per  annum.  The  property  was 
submitted  in  eighty-two  lots.  The  first  day's  sale 
consisted  of  fifty-three  lots,  comprising  the 
ground-rents  on  houses  in  Aytonn-road,  Herbert- 
road,  and  Sidney-road,  Stockwell,  amounting  to 
5847.  per  annum.  They  were  sold  for  an 
aggregate  sum  of  14,8457.,  representing  about 
4 per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  The  second 
day’s  sale  contained  twenty-nine  lota,  and 
included  the  freehold  and  leasehold  houses  in 
Kennington-road  and  Lambeth,  together  with 
the  ground-rents,  amounting  to  3 597.  per  annum, 
secured  upon  houses  in  the  same  localities. 
The  freehold  honses  in  Kennington-road  and 
the  adjoining  districts  were  sold  at  prices  repre- 
senting from  six  to  seven  per  cent,  upon  tho 
purchase  money  ; whilst  the  leasehold  property, 
held  for  unexpired  terms  varying  from  sixty- 
five  to  eighty-one  years,  realised  sums  amount- 
ing to  about  ten  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  after 
payment  of  ground-rents.  The  ground-rents 
sold  during  the  day  produced  7,2157.,  or  about 
five  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  The 
proceeds  of  tho  day’s  sale  was  14,63  07.  and  the 
aggregate  sum  produced  by  the  two  days’  sale 
amounted  to  29,4757. 

Cremation  in  Denmark.  — The  first 
crematory  in  Denmark  has  just  been  completed 
on  the  Pheasant-road,  near  Copenhagen.  It  is 
a building  in  Italian  style,  designed  and  erected 
by  the  well  • known  Italian  architect  and 
engineer,  Venini.  A large  plot  of  laud  belonging 
to  the  owners  of  the  crematory,  and  adjoining 
it  will,  when  the  necessary  funds  have  been 
obtained,  be  laid  out  as  gardens  with  a colnm- 
barium  for  the  deposits  of  the  urns  containing 
tho  remains  of  the  cremated  in  tastefully 
designed  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  first 
body  of  a Dane  was  cremated  bore  a week  ago. 
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A Private  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Pormby, 
near  Liverpool,  called  Shaftesbury  House,  was 
opened  last  week.  The  new  building  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Gill,  M.D.,  who  has  at  a 
great  outlay  bad  the  asylum  erected  on  plans 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 
The  buildings,  which  are  designed  as  a private 
asylum  for  the  treatment  of  those  mentally 
atliicted,  comprise  two  distinct  wings,  one  being 
for  ladies  and  the  other  for  gentlemen.  The 
apartments  are  large,  cheerful,  and  airy,  having 
chiefly  a eontbern  aspect,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  patients  can  have  their  own  suites  of  rooms 
if  required.  Special  means  have  been  adopted 
for  warming  and  ventilation,  and  the  drainage 
has  been  carried  out  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Local  Government  Board,  while 
the  water  is  being  supplied  from  the  Southport 
Waterworks.  Fire  escapes  have  also  been  pro- 
vided for.  The  buildings  are  enclosed  in  nine 
acres  of  land,  which  are  being  tastefully  laid 
out  into  airing  grounds,  bowling-green,  lawn 
tennis  courts,  and  ornamental  gardens.  The 
buildings  are  erected  to  accommodate  forty 
patients.  The  central  feature  under  the  tower 
is  the  reception-hall,  28  ft.  by  25  ft.,  having  a 
handsome  pitch-pine  staircase  and  ornamental 
pitch  - pine  block  flooring.  From  this  is 
approached  the  doctor’s  residence,  the  con- 
sulting-room, the  visitors’  room,  and  the  cor- 
ridor, on  the  right  and  left  of  which  are  the 
ladies’  and  gentlemen's  apartments  respectively. 
The  large  entertainment-room,  the  chapel,  and 
the  approaches  to  the  grounds  are  between  the 
two  wings,  being  separated  by  vestibule  doors. 
Each  wing  comprises  two  storeys,  identical  in 
design,  and  the  arrangements  corresponding  on 
each  floor  as  regards  day-rooms,  drawing-rooms, 
bedrooms,  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  Ac. ; and  there 
are  two  stone  staircases  to  each  wing.  A 
padded-room,  admirably  fitted  up,  is  provided 
for  violent  cases  on  the  ground  floor  in  each 
wing.  The  heating  and  ventilating  arrange- 
ments have  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Blake, 
of  Messrs.  Haden  & Sons,  of  Manchester.  The 
exterior  work  is  of  grey  brick,  with  patent  red 
brick  and  terra-cotta  dressings  j the  roofs  have 
bands  of  green  slates  interspersed  with  the 
blue,  and  to  the  east  of  the  building  a large 
conservatory  is  provided.  The  sole  contractor 
for  the  pile  of  buildings  is  Mr.  Joseph  Sawyer, 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  whole  has  been  built  to 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  William  Parslow,  F.K.I.B.A.,  whose  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Robert  Williams,  has  been  in 
constant  attendance  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  Large  Chimney  at  Manningham 
Mills,  Bradford,  has  just  been  undergoing 
repairs,  and  has  had  two  new  lightning  con- 
ductors fixed  upon  it.  The  chimney,  according 
to  the  clerk  of  the  works,  is  widely  known  as 
“Lister’s  Pride,’’  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
stone  chimneys  in  the  country;  in  fact,  it 
stands  unrivalled  as  to  the  size  of  flue  from 
bottom  to  top,  the  flue  being  14  ft.  across  in 
every  part.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the 
chimney  are  21  ft.  across,  and  it  is  about  ninety 
yards  in  height.  The  highest  thirty  yards 
form  a very  elaborate  piece  of  stonework.  'The 
first  outside  projection  is  4 ft.,  the  panelling 
and  the  window-sills,  with  heads,  which  are 
circular,  and  all  the  other  work  between  this 
and  the  top  cap,  have  required  all  the  ability 
and  skill  that  Mr.  Ball  possessed  to  point  so 
many  difficalt  and  dangerons  places.  The 
lightning  conductors  are  two  of  the  largest 
that  have  ever  been  fixed  upon  any  chimney  in 
(Ireat  Britain.  They  are  of  solid  copper  tape, 
2 in.  by  i in.,  and  have  two  elevation  rods  some 
14  ft.  long,  made  of  li  in.  copper  bar,  the 
fame  being  non-insulated.  Mr.  Joseph  Ball, 
York  Castle,  Oldham,  who  has  completed  the 
work  throughout,  has  also  pointed  the  chimney 
about  thirty  yai-ds  down  from  the  top,  which 
gives  the  structure  a fine  appearance,  and  has 
removed  the  jagged,  weather-beaten  look  which 
it  formerly  had.  The  chimney  is  said  to  have 
cost  from  10,0001  to  ll.OOOi.  when  it  was  built. 

Mountain  Ranges. —Messrs.  Taylor  A 
Francis  will  shortly  publish  a work  by  Mr.  T. 
Mellard  Reade,  F.G.S.,  entitled  “ The  Origin  of 
Mountain  Ranges.”  In  addition  to  containing 
a systematic  theory  of  mountain-building,  with 
detailed  experimental  illustrations,  the  structure 
and  geological  history  of  the  great  mouutain- 
masses  of  the  globe  will  be  discussed.  The 
work  will  also  contain  many  maps  and  sections 
of  mountain  ranges  and  a contoured  map  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  together  with  numerous 
sketches  of  mountain  structure  and  scenery, 
from  nature,  by  the  author. 


The  Auctioneers’  Benevolent  Bund. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  donors  and  sub- 
scribers of  this  Institution  will  be  held  at  the 
Estate  Exchange,  Auction  Mart,  Tokenbouse- 
yard,  on  Monday  next.  In  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1880,  the  Com- 
mittee state  that  the  subscriptions  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  2221.  12b.,  and  the  donations  to 
87?.  103.,  for  the  year  ending  June  24th  last, 
being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
20?.  and  23?.  43.  respectively,  exclusive  of  the 
legacy  of  200?.  received  from  the  executors  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Trist.  During  the  year 
several  cases  have  been  relieved,  and  the  sum 
of  350?.  has  been  invested  in  consols  in  the 
names  of  the  trustees,  and  in  order  to  increase 
the  income  and  thus  enable  the  Society  to  grant 
another  annuity,  a further  sum  has  been  sold 
from  Consols  and  invested  in  Queensland  Four 
per  Cent.  Inscribed  Stock,  the  investments  now 
being,  Consols,  624?.  lls.  2d.  Stock;  Queens- 
land Four  per  Cent.  Inscribed,  2,976?.  8e.  6d. 
Stock.  The  members  of  the  committee  retiring 
by  rotation  are,— Messrs.  Baker,  Elgood,  Mann, 
Murrell,  Savill,  and  Storr,  all  of  whom  are 
eligible  for  re-election. 

The  Evictions  at  Chelsea. — The  demoli- 
tion of  dilapidated  property  is  as  much 
demanded  at  Chelsea  as  elsewhere,  and 
although  some  portions  may  be  sufficiently 
good  to  stand  for  some  time  longer,  the  small 
minority,  however  sound,  cannot  bo  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  general  improve- 
ment required  by  the  majority ; hence  a few 
homely  cottages,  clad  with  ivy  and  creepers, 
mnst  perforce  bo  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
widened  streets  and  proper  access  to  main 
thoroughfares.  The  contemplated  plans  deal 
with  two  large  areas,  the  first  comprising  the 
district  between  Sloane-sqnare,  Pimlico-road, 
and  Lower  Sloane-street, — this  property  con- 
taining a mixed  population  with  an  average 
number  of  the  working-class,  possibly  some 
700  or  800,  and  for  whom  accommodation  will 
be  provided  in  special  dwellings  ou  a piece  of 
land  to  be  reserved,  containing  39,000  feet 
superficial,  which  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient 
for  present  wants.  The  second  scheme  princi- 
pally affects  Leete-street,  on  the  north  of  the 
King’s-road,  the  dwelling-houses  being  small 
and  the  tenants  of  a grade  higher  than  those 
jnst  mentioned. — SaHt?ary  Record. 

Sale  of  Building  Sites  near  Woking.— 
On  Friday  in  last  week,  Messrs.  Debenham, 
Tewson,  A Co.,  offered  for  sale,  by  direction  of 
the  National  Liberal  Land  Company,  a number 
of  freehold  building  sites,  being  a portion  of 
the  Eorsell  Grange  Estate,  situated  within  a 
mile  of  the  Woking  station  of  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway.  The  estate  is  nearly 
1,000  acres  in  extent.  The  sites  snbmitted 
were  fifteen  in  number,  varying  in  size  from 
about  one  to  four  acres,  each  site  having  front- 
ages of  from  160  ft.  to  220  ft.,  and  depths  of 
400  ft.  and  500  ft.  The  stipulations  provided 
that  no  house  to  be  erected  on  the  estate  should 
cost  less  than  605?.  The  sale  took  place  in  a 
barn  adjoining  Castlo  House,  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  estace.  Of  the  fifteen  lots  offered, 
seven  were  sold  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  2,260?., 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  300?.  an  acre. 

Asphalte  and  Wood-Paving  in  Berlin. 
There  are  at  present  in  Berlin  365,000  square 
metres  of  streets  paved  with  the  so-called 
asphalt  comprim^,  of  which  30,000  metres  have 
to  be  re-laid  yearly.  Lately  some  experiments 
have  been  made  with  German  asphalte,  but  it 
is  as  yet  too  early  to  pronounce  upon  its 
qualities.  At  present  asphalte  is  only  obtained 
from  three  places  in  Europe,  viz.,  Ragusa,  in 
Dalmatia,  and  Val  de  Travers  and  Seyssel,  in 
the  department  of  Aisne,  in  France.  In  Berlin 
asphalte  has  entirely  superseded  wood  for 
street  paving,  the  latter  being  now  only  used 
between  the  metals  on  the  tramwaj-s.  The 
wood-paved  streets  in  Berlin  only  cover  44,000 
square  metres. 

Domesday  C immemoraf  ion. — Canon  Isaac 
Taylor  will  deliver  a popular  lecture  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Monday 
evening  next,  the  25th  inst.,  at  eight  p.m. 
Tickets  may  be  had  gratis  on  application  to  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  P.  Edward  Dove, 
Barrister-at-law,  23,  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  The  Commemoration  will  commence  at 
three  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  with  a visit  to  the 
Public  Record  Office,  where  Domesday  Book 
and  other  interesting  MSS.  will  be  exhibited. 
This  exhibition  will  be  open  only  to  subscribers 
to  the  Commemoration. 


Richmond  Drainage  Scheme.  — The  | 
detailed  plans  and  sections  of  the  Richmond  ,| 
Drainage  Scheme  having  now  been  completed  .| 
by  Mr.  Mellies,  C.E.,  and  several  alterations 
having  suggested  themselves  as  desirable,  the  *] 
vestry  of  that  town  has  resolved  to  increase  the  (| 
sum  to  be  borrowed,  and  for  sanction  to  which  :| 
application  is  to  be  made  to  the  Local  Govern-  i 
ment  Board,  from  96,000?.  to  100,000?.  It  has  : 
now  been  decided  to  lay  the  sewer  through  :i 
Barnes  2 ft.  lower  than  was  originally  intended,  i 
so  as  to  embrace  within  the  scheme  the  drainage  <\ 
of  many  houses  there  at  the  lowest  levels.  And  i 
to  correspond  with  this  alteration  the  Peters-  ;| 
ham  end  of  the  sewer  will  be  lowered  1 ft.  6 in.  r 
or  8 in.  This  will  involve  an  additional  outlay 
of  1,200?.  Then,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  i', 
risk  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  pumping  station ;; 
at  Mortlake  being  flooded  during  storm  or  high  i 
tides,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  it  6 ft.  higher  than^ 
the  level  shown  in  the  original  plan.  Provision  ? 
has  now  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a wharf  . 
at  the  side  of  the  river  near  the  works.  And,  I 
as  already  reported  in  the  Ria?c?er,  the  Vestry  j 
have,  since  the  date  of  the  first  application  forii 
loan  to  the  Local  Government,  made  arrange- i 
ments  for  the  purchase  of  certain  plots  of  land  < 
adjoining  the  proposed  puraping-station,  which  . 
plots  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  ; 
Pullman  Trustees,  and  Mr.  Popham.  By  tbiai, 
arrangement  the  Vestry  hope  to  diminish  i 
materially  the  cost  and  strength  of  thooppo--j 
sition,  as  certain  of  these  plots  were  acquired; 
by  their  preseut  owners  to  secure  them  a locus'.l 
standi  in  opposing  the  scheme.  Complaint  wasu 
made  by  one  or  two  of  the  Vestrymen  that  the.i 
proper  levels  for  the  sewers  had  not  been  ascer-ij 
tained  at  the  beginning;  but  Mr.  Burt  read  ai 
letter  from  the  engineer,  in  which  the  latter  I 
stated,  “ I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  depth  | 
is  suff^o'ent;  but  in  order  that  there  may  be  non 
controversy,  let  us  put  it  2 ft.  deeper.”  It  isil 
expected  that  the  Local  Government  Board  will  i 
hold  shortly  a public  inquiry  in  connexion  with  i 
the  application  for  the  loan. 

Cable  Tramways,  Birmingham.  — The.! 
Dat?y  Mail  says  that  the  Tramways  Sub-Corn- ; 
mittee  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  woro:i 
lately  placed  in  a difficult  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  giving  out  of  some  of  the  contractsti 
for  the  cable  tramway,  from  the  fact  that  steeld 
rails  of  German  manufacture  were  offered  ati 
an  appreciably  lower  price  than  English.  The.! 
difference  in  price  upon  about  1,000  tons  ofn 
rails  required  amounted  to  about  500?.,  and  the 
tramway  company,  who  are  the  contractors,'! 
urged  that  they  had  a right  to  purchase  in  the 
moat  favourable  market.  The  Public  Worker 
Committee,  ou  the  other  hand,  were  desirous  ofii 
using  materials  of  home  production.  Tbei! 
company,  appreciating  the  position  taken  byi 
the  committee,  have  been  able  to  arrange  temisj 
whereby  the  rails  of  the  Barrow  Hematite  SteelJ 
Company  shall  be  employed.  The  contract, 'j 
which  has  been  placed  with  the  Barrow  Com  ii 
pany,  represents  the  first  of  the  three  sectional 
into  which  the  tenders  were  divided,  andl 
comprises  the  ordinary  girder  section  rails,!! 
the  slot  rails,  and  the  necessary  fish-plates,  j 
The  schedule  of  prices  sent  in  by  Messrs.j 
Tangye  Brothers,  Soho,  has  been  accepted  fonj 
the  supply  of  the  ironwork  required  in  the! 
construction  of  the  tramways  from  Colmorew 
row  to  the  borough  boundary  at  Hockley,! 
comprising  over  250  tons  of  tee-iron  yokes-] 
for  cable  tube,  wrought-iron  tie-bars,  bolts  I 
and  nuts,  washers,  angle  and  tee  iron,, 
rolled  iron  girders,  malleable  iron  pulleys  and 
frames,  inspection  hatches  and  frames,  side 
entrance  doors  and  frames,  crucible  steel  points 
for  tramway  and  slot  rails,  crossings,  Ac.  The!! 
contract  for  laying  the  lines  between  Colmore-! 
row  and  Hockley  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  Jacobi 
Biggs,  of  Handsworth.  Arrangements  arej 
being  made  for  the  work  to  he  commenced; 
forthwith.  i 

The  Timber  of  British  Columbia. — Arfi 
idea  of  the  value  of  British  Columbia’s  forest' 
wealth  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  foun 
logs  recently  cut  near  Vancouver  contained: 
20,580  ft.  The  logs  were  as  follows  : — Oue  logy 
62  ft.  long,  40  in.  in  diameter,  5,299  ft. ; on£ 
log,  53  ft.  long,  44  in.  in  diameter,  5,600  ft. ; one; 
log,  36  ft.  long,  5 4 in.  in  diameter,  5,625  ft. ; one 
log,  24  ft.  long,  56  in.  in  diameter,  4,056  ft.  Ihe 
Douglas  pine  has  long  been  celebrated  for  ith 
great  size,  but  it  has  hitherto  been,  except 
where  found  near  the  water’s  edge,  comparai 
tively  valueless.  Now  that  the  railway  can  carry 
it  to  the  sea  it  will  become  an  important  export 
— TAverpool  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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PEICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


ton 

load 

foot  cube 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G 

Teak,  E.I.  ...  . 

Sequoia,  U.S. 

Ash,  Canada  

Birch  „ 

Elm  ,, 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &o. 

Oak  „ 

Canada 

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow.... 

Lath,  Dantsic 

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga  '.'.'.'iog 

,,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  l8t,.,8td.l00 

„ 4th  and  3rd 

Hjga  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow 


£. 

6 10 


8.  d.  £.  8.  d. 


0 3 4 0 2 7 


4 10 

3 10 

4 10 


3 10  0 

1 10  0 

2 10  0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

2 0 0 3 10  0 

2 5 0 4 0 0 

fathom  3 0 0 6 0 0 

4 0 0 6 10  0 

2 16  0 4 0 0 

3 6 0 3 7 6 


,,  white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  Ist 

,,  „ 2nd 

„ ,,  3rd,  &c 

,,  Spruce,  Ist  

„ ,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Bnmawick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  eq.  1 in.,  ! 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba  

Honduras,  &c 

Australian  


Tobasco 

Honduras 

Maple,  Bird’s-eyo .. 
Bose,  Rio  

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 


7 0 0 8 0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 16  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 

17  0 0 29  0 0 

11  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 8 0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

Pre- 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

0 5 0 0 7 0 

foot  0 0 3 0 0 3i 

0 0 2{  0 0 

0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

4J 

6J 


6 10 


...ton  12  10  0 
12  17  6 
13  12  6 


0 0 4 0 0 


0 0 6 0 0 8 

...ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 

. foot  0 0 6 0 0 10 

0 0 7 0 1 0 

0 0 4 0 0 5 


METALS.  £.  g.  d. 

Tig.  in  Scotland ton  0 0 0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  4 7 6 

,,  „ in  Wales  4 2 6 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  5 10  0 

^eets,  single,  in  London  6 16  0 

Hoops  o 

NaU-roda  „ 

Copper — 

British,  cake  and  ingot 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

,,  India 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Yellow  Met-al  

Lead — 

Pig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands.., 

Sheet,  English  

Spelter— 

Silesian,  special  ton  14  6 

^ Ordinary  brands o 

ton  0 0 

Billiton 0 0 

Straits  | joq  q 

Australian  joq  q 

English  ingots  10-i  10 

Zofc— 

English  sheet  ton  18  0 

OILS. 

^“seed  ton  20  6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  34  jo 

Ceylon  

Copra  

Palm,  Lagoa  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  20  15 

Cottonseed,  refined  ig  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine !,!!!."!  25  0 

Lubricating,  U.S c 0 

,,  refined 

TuRPENinrs  — 

American,  in  casks  cwt.  18  6 

Tae— 

Stockholm  barrel  0 IS  0 

Archangel  0 10  6 


26  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

23  10  0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

'”  6 0 22  10  0 


0 0 13  0 0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Adfliertisements  in  this  Number. 

COIUFETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work, 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
debvered. 

Page, 

Bovs’  School  and  OIBrm.  HaTtlenno) 
Enlarging  Infirmary 

Govs.  Henry  Smith  Schl 
Greenwich  tJnion  

257.,  ftc 

45  guineas  

Nov.  20th 
Not  stated 

i. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


By  whom  required. 


Making-np  Roads  

Completion  of  Twelve  Houses  

Works  and  Materials  (Sewers) 

Road  Formation  and  Construction  

Hand  Broken  Guernsey  Granite  

. Clearing-out  Lake,  &c.,  Finsbury  Park....'".’.' 

-Asphaling,  Kerbing,  &c 

Sewering  Road  

Broken  Granite  

Stoneware  and  Iron  Pipe  Sewers,  ic 

Construction  of  small  Laning  Pier 

Sewerage  Works  ] 

Two  Class-Rooms  

'School  for  Boys  

Painting,  &c.,  Works,  Darenth 

Repairing,  &c.,  Venetian  Blinds,  Darenth 

Pumping  Machinery 

Engine-House,  &e 

Galranieed  Iron  Dust-bins 

Eemoval  and  Erection  of  Two  Iron  Buiidings’ 

Making  Two  Playgrounds  

Tar-Paving  Playgrounds ""j 

Bestaurant  and  Boathouse,  East  Moulsey.’!"!!! 


Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 


St.  Martin-in-the-fielda 

I Vestry 

East  Barnet  Valley  L.  B. 
Finchley  Local  Board 
Met.  Board  of  Works 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 
Chiswick  Local  Board 

Borough  of  Dover  

Cromer  Local  Board 
Rochester  Corporation 

Sevenoaks  R.S.A 

Walthamstow  Schl.  Bd. 
do. 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
do. 

Tottenham  Local  Board 
do. 

School  Brd  for  London 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  c 
Engineer. 


G.  W.  Brumell 

Official  

do. 

A.  Ramsden  

Offiicial  

J.  C.  Melliss 

Official  

J.  G.  Hull,  C.E.  .. 
W.  A.  Longmore.. 
Oo. 

A.  & C.  Harston  ... 
do. 

— De  Pape  

do. 


do. 
do. 

Burnell-Burnell 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMBNTS. 


S 

Page. 

delivered. 

October  26th 

... 

do. 

i. 

October  23th 
October  30th 

Nov.  lat 
Nov.  2nd 

do. 

iL 

Nov.  3rd 
Nov.  8th 

Tiii 

do. 

IL 

do. 

iL 

Nov.  9th 
do. 
do. 

Nov.  15th 
do. 

Nov.  ieth 
do. 

xiii.  • 

;!•  mI 

Not  stated,.. 

do. 

iL 

do. 

iL 

do. 

do. 

xiii.  X 

Tav 

nunhole,. 
s-ayenue,  Cbiawick,  for  the 

737  0 0 


Walker  

Wilson  (accepted) 


alterations  and  additions  to  No.  L 
The  Chase,  Clapham,  for  Mr.  T R Pace-—  ^ 

Kynoch&Co '..£170  0 0 

I ^^^^‘^ERSMITH.— For  the  erection  of  a new  branch 
bank,  for  the  Directors  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
Bank,  Limited,  at  No.  8,  The  Broadway,  Hammersmith. 
Messrs.  Thos.  & Wm.  Stone,  architects,  Great  Win- 
^ester-street  Quantities  by  Mr.  G,  A.  P.  Cuison. 

Westminster  Chambers: * 

£3,960  0 0 

T a W 0 0 

i;  3,896  0 0 

H Smith  & Son  3_895  q q 

Adamson  & Son 3 890  0 0 

B,  E.  Nightingale  3*670  0 0 

W.  Gregar  (accepted) 3.629  0 0 

H.  Johnson  3^537  q q 

IPSWICH.  — For  gardener's  cottage,  Henley-road. 
Ips^^h  Brown,  architect.  Thoroughfare, 

R.  Girling.  ...£242  0 0 

5-  Turner  225  0 0 

F.  l^nnett 222  10  0 

W.  Grayston  ^accepted) 197  10  0 


KENNI^GTON.— For  proposed  warehouse,  stabling 
&c.,  at  rear  of  No.  10,  South-place,  Kennington,  for  Mr 
Sydney  Jousitfe.  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect  Strand* 
Quantities  by  architect 

£1,017  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  ggi  0 q 

990  0 0 

Wilkinson  Bros 935  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson 929  0 0 

W.  Smith  919  q 0 


LEAMINGTON. — For  the  extension  and  renovation  oC 
the  Pump-room  baths : — 

Building  TJ'ork. 

T.  H.  Jones  £779  q 0 

T.  Bailey,  ?i6  q q 

G.  F.  Smith  095  0 

W.  Jenkins  (accepted)  607  10  3 

Engineering  Work. 

J.  & F.  May  

J.  Smeaton,  Son,  4 Co 

A.  Adams  

W.  Jenkins  (accepted) 


1,357  0 0 
1,298  16  6 
1,083  0 0 
948  12  10 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  tho 
London  Central  Fish  Market,  for  the  Honourable  tho 
‘^-■rporation  of  the  City  of  London.  Sir  Horace  Jones, 
jhitect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  William  Eeddall  Jt 
n 

Cooke  & Co £32,634  0 0 

Webster  29,903  0 0 

Boyce 2fi  fiftO  0 0 

Nixon 

Bynaters  

Hall,  Beddull,  ft  Co 

Holliday  ft  Greenwood 

Conder  

Mortor  

Colls  & Sons 

Perry  & Co 

Holland  & Hannen 

Chappell  & Co 

Mowlem  ft  Co 

Hart  

Nightingale  

Killby  & Gayford  

Gentry  


28,790  0 0 


28,000 
27,960 
27.868 
26,933 
26,822 
26,698 
26,210 
25,946 
25,830  ' 
2-1,876  ■ 


ONDON. — For  alterations,  ftc.,  at  the  Lord  Ciydo 
irn.  Commercial-road  East,  for  Mr.  T.  W.  Venner. 

H.  E.  Mountford,  surveyor,  Pigott-street 

Palmer  & Sons £575  0 0 

Lusk 640  0 0 

NichoUa ..  604  0 0 

Walker,  Limehonse 494  0 0 


Nature  of  Appointment, 


Inspector  of  Nuisances 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Plomstead  Bd.  of  Wks. 


651.  and  residence  . 


October  30th 


TENDERS. 

BIRMINGHAM. — For  the  whole  of  the  works  required 
in  the  construction  and  completion  of  a double  line  of 
cable  tramways  between  Snow-hill  Terminus  and  the 
borough  boundary,  including  the  removal  of  existing  lines, 
and  repairing  roadway  with  granite  setts,  for  the  Bir- 
mingham Central  Tramways  Company,  Limited.  Mr. 
E.  Pritchard.  M.Inst.  C.E.  and  Mr.  J.  Kincaid,  M.Inst. 
O.E.,  engineers  : — 

Jacob  Biggs,  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  accepted. 

(Schedule  of  prices.) 

[Note,— Rails,  ironwork,  and  paving  setts  provided.] 

BRIXTON. — For  erecting  new  premises  at  Lough- 
borough Junction,  for  Messrs.  Osborne  & Young,  corn- 
factors.  Mr.  Cruwys,  architect.  No  quantities: — 

W.  Rowe £6,160  0 0 

T.  Higgs 6,680  0 0 

Gander  6,6C0  0 0 

Dickinson  6,500  0 0 

Kynoch  ft  Co 6,335  0 0 

Masou 6,193  0 0 

Holliday  ft  Greenwood  -1,9-49  0 0 

4,600  0 0 


Holliday  & 
Rodwell  .. 


BATTERSEA.— For  the  construction  of  concrete  river 
wall,  dumb  dock,  ilushing-chamber,  ftc.,  at  Lombard- 
road  Wharf,  Battersea,  for  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
Wandsworth  District : — 


Howard 

Marshall 

G.  Neal  

Batchellor  

King 

Rifhens  ft  Mount  .... 

H.  R.  Treheame  ft  Co, 

B.  Cooke  ft  Co 

Torkington 

Dickenson  

Cunlitfe  

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  1,460^,] 


£2,173  0 0! 
1,600  0 0 
1,494  0 0 
1,460  0 0 
1,460  0 0 
1,419  0 0 
1,440  0 0 
1,380  0 0 
1,160  0 0 
1,100  0 0 
870  0 0 ! 


- For  alterations. 


of  Copenhagen 

laimon  s-iane,  umenouse,  tor  Air.  M.  J.  Wesson. 
E.  Mountford,  surveyor,  Pigott-street,  Limo- 


honse 

Nicholls,  Leytonstone  £460 

Walker,  Limehouee  (accepted)  -134 


0 0 


LONDON.— For  pewterer's  work  at  tho  Mitre  Tavern, 
Chancery-lane,  for  Mr.  Drew.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  archi- 
tect, Queen  Anne's-gate,  Westminster  ; — 

Helling  £127  10  0 

Sanders  ft  Sons 126  0 0 

T.  Heath  (accepted)  105  0 0 


CHATHAM. — For  building  the  Bible  Christian  Chapel, 
Trafalgar-road,  New  Brompton,  Chatham.  Messrs. 
Margetts  ft  Son,  architects,  Chatham:— 

Nye  Brothers,  Rochester  £3,167  0 0 

Nnylar  & Son,  Rochester  2,' 90  0 0 

AUoway,  Chatham  2,060  10  0 

Skinner,  Chatham  (accepted)  1,985  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  2,177A] 


LONDON.—For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Horsn 
and  Dolphin,  Macclesfield-street,  Soho,  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect.  Strand  ; — 

T.L.  Green  ....  £883  0 0 

Monday  ft  Son 825  0 0 

Jackson  ft  Todd  

J.  Anley 

J.  Hocking  (accepted)  

Btayner  ft  Son 


0 0 


RAMSGATE.— For  the  erection  of  six  dwelling-housea 
at  Southwood,  Ramsgate,  for  Mr.  C.  Buckley.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Elgar,  architect  and  surveyor,  Ramsgate : — 

Pilcher  ft  Co.,  Fordwich  £1,830  ''  « 


G.  M.  Dawson,  Broadstaira  . 

H.  Miller,  Ramsgate  

T.  Elgar,  Ramsgate' 

C.  Collins,  Ramsgate  

J.  Newly,  Ramsgate  

J.  Olive,  St,  Peter’s  

Newly  Bros,,  Ramsgate 

Bowman,  Ramsgate 

W,  W.  Martin,  Ramsgate  .... 


1,144  17  0 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  23,  1886. 


TOOTING.  — For  repairs  and  decorations  to  Louse 
known  aa  Lindenwood,  Mitchain-road,  Tooting,  for  Mrs. 
General  Williams.  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect,  Strand. 
Quantities  by  architect 


J.  btajni 
J.  Anley 


ley  (accepted) 


0 0 


445  0 0 


TOTTENHAM.— For  the  construction  of  additional 

Erecipitating  tanks  at  Sewage  Works,  for  the  Tottenham 
ocal  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  W.  A.  H.  De  Pape,  engi* 


T.  Adams,  Kingsland 

Edmonson,  Edmonton 

P.  Hart,  Tottenham  

J.  BroomBeld,  Tottenham..., 

McK.  Boyed,  Wallbrook 

B.  Cooke  A Co,,  Battersea 
G.  Bell,  Tottenham  (accepted 


[Engineer's  estimate,  7,739L[1 


..£8,724  3 8 
..  7,589  10  3 
..  7,498  0 0 
..  7,339  11  10 
..  7,b34  10  4 
..  6.938  16  6 
6,857  IS  3 


TOXTETH  PARK. — For  the  completion  of  roads,  Ac., 
for  the  Toxteth  Park  Local  Board.  Quantities  supplied 
by  the  engineer,  Mr.  John  Price,  Assoc.  M.Inst.  C.E. 
Contract  iV'o.  IZ.—Lime-grovo. 


£294  0 0 
285  16  9 
263  14  3 


Ajiderton  A Co.,  Lirerpool 

W.  Hayes,  Bolton  

Walkden  A Co.,  Bootle 

L.  Mbit,  Toxteth  Park  

J.  Etbus,  Parkgate 

Catterall  A Co.,  Liverpool 

Ireland  A Hurlev,  Liverpool  

McCabe  A Co.,  Hirkdale  

B.  Lomax,  Toxteth  Park  

8.  E.  Frayne,  Kidderminster  

W.  F.  Inglis,  Liverpool  (accepted)  ... 

A.  W.  Peen,*  Seacombe  164  13  10 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  235L3 
• Several  errors  in  this  Tender.] 


234  6 11 
228  6 9 
213  0 0 


201  9 


292  0 0 


6 4 


242  6 7 


Contract  No.  14.— Cedttr-yrope. 

AndertOD  A Co.,  Liverpool  .... 

Wm.  Hayes,  Bolton  

Walkden  A Co.,  Bootle 

L.  Marr,  Toxteth  Park 

J.  Evans,  Parkgate 

B.  Lomax,  Toxteth  Park  

Catterall  A Co.,  Liverpool  .... 

Ireland  A Hurley,  Liverpool..., 

McCabe  A Co.,  Kirkdale  

8.  E.  Frayne,  Kidderminster  , 

W.  F.  Inglis,  Liverpool 

A.  W.  Peen,  Seacombe  (accepted) 179  16  4 

[Engineer's  estimate,  2c 


240  6 
234  16  1 
227  13  8 
214  6 2 
206  9 


0 1 


■^J 


280  9 


2-19  IS  1 

216  14  10 

217  19  11 


182  12  0 


Contract  No.  IZ.—Atpen-grooe. 

Anderton  A Co,,  Liverpool  325  16  9 

Wm.  Hayes,  Bolton  316  7 3 

Walkden  A Co.,  Bootle 

L.  Marr,  Toxteth  Park 

4.  Evans,  Parkgate 

Catterall  A Co.,  Liverpool  .... 

Ireland  A Hurley,  Liverpool  , 

B.  Lomax,  Toxteth  Park  

McCabe  A Co.,  Kirkdale  

W.  F.  Inglis,  Liverpool 

5.  E.  Frayne,  Kidderminster 

A.  W,  Peen.  Seacombe  (accepted) 202 

[Engineer's  estimate,  260L] 

Contract  No.  IQ.-Orangt-greoe. 

Wm.  Hayes,  Bolton  2 

8.  E.  Frayne,  Kidderminster  

Amderton  A Co,,  Liverpool  

McCabe  A Co.,  Kirkdale  

Walkden  A Co.,  Bootle 

Catterall  A Co.,  Liverpool 

J.  Evans,  Parkgate 

J,  Garnett,  Toxteth  Park 

L.  Marr,  Toxteth  Park  

W.  F.  Inglis,  Liverpool 

Ireland  A Hurley,  Liverpool  

E.  Lomax,  Toxteth  Park  

A.  W.  Peen,  Seacombe  (accepted). 

fEngineer's  estimate,  150L] 

Contract  No.  17. — loanhot-road. 

Wm.  Hayes,  Boltou  

8.  E.  Frayne,  Kidderminster  ‘ 

Anderton  A Co.,  Liverpool  ‘ 

Catterall  A Co.,  Liverpool  .. 

Walkden  A Co.,  Bootle 

J.  Evans,  Parkgate 

J.  Garnett,  Toxteth  Park 

McCabe  A Co.,  Kirkdale  

L.  Marr,  Toxteth  Park 

E.  Lomax,  Toxteth  Park  (accepted)... 

A,  W.  Peen,  Seacombe 

[Engineer’s  e3timate,;386L] 


166  16  4 
156  9 2 
164  0 5 
161  10  4 
148  14  2 
144  14  0 


128  10  0 


392  15. .0 


390  11  0 


346  12  1 
328  12  10 
307  10  9 


Contract  No.  \Z.—Sandringh 

Wm.  Hayes,  Bolton 

8.  E.  Frayne,  Kidderminster  

McCabe  A Co.,  Kirkdale 

Anderton  A Co.,  Liverpool  

J.  Garnett,  Liverpool 

J.  Evans,  Parkgate 

Catterall  A Co.,  Liverpool  

Walkden  A Co.,  Liverpool  

L.  Marr,  Toxteth  Park  

B,  Lomax,  Toxteth  Park  (accepted) 

W.  F.  Inglis,  Liverpool 

A.  W.  Peen,*  Seacombe 

[Engineer's  estimate,  730Z.J 
• Several  errors. 

Contract  No.  l^.-Btickland-itreet. 


£lH0l'  8 8 
9S5  4 11 


816  7 11 
791  10  11 
789  10  8 


711  8 7 
697  6 10 
623  14  2 


Wm.  Hayes,  Bolton 

S.  E.  Frayne,  Kidderminster  

McCabe  A Co.,  Kirkdale  

Anderton  A Co.,  Liverpool  

Walkden  A Co.,  Bootle 

J.  Evans,  Parkgate 

J.  Garnett,  Toxteth  Park 

Catterall  A Co.,  Liverpool  

A.  W.  Peen,  Seacombe 

B.  Lomax,  Toxteth  Park  

L.  Marr,  Toxteth  Park  (accepted)  ... 
W.  F.  Inglis,  Liverpool 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  43C7.] 


453  17  3 


419  7 0 


436  19 
416  15  6 
413  9 9 
404  11  2 
389  13  0 


TO  COKRESPONDENTB. 

Regitiered  Telegrapkio  Addret*,  *‘Thk  Buildbb,  Lohd09<  * 


. 11.— 


•■Inquirer"  (we  cannot  undertake  to  point  out  books:  bc 
Ing  notice  to  that  etfect).— W.  S Co.  (below  our  mark^.— w.  ^ 

(see  reply  to  " Inquirer  "t. — 0.  R.  (should  send 
J.  H.— G.  F.— A,  T.  8. 

All  statemento  of  tacts.  ! 


e and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pnbllca*  i 
, conipeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Not*.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at  . 
public  meetings,  reels,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  carniot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communlcalione. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Jourualj,  are  KOT  DKSIKBD. 

All  commuuicatiouB  reearding  literary  and  artistic  uiattera  should  ' 
be  addressed  to  THK  EDITOR  ; all  coniiuunications  rel*U“g  “ 
advertiaemeuts  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  De  ' 
addressed  to  TEE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Colonial  and  Foreign  Postage.  — \ 

Edition  of  “The  Builder”  printed  on  thin  i 
paper,  for  foreign  circulation,  is  issued  every 
week. 


229  16 


WIMBLEDON. — For  book-caaes  at  the  Wimbledon 
Free  Library.  Messrs.  Potts,  Bulman,  A Hennings,  archi- 

^*%8geACo £258  0 0! 

Clegg  2ol  0 0 

North  of  England  School  Furnishmg 

Company  

8hoolbred  A Co 

Dyster  A Clunn  

Smith  A Son 

Mower 

Walker  A Son  

Bslchin  A Shopland  

Johnson  

Bright  A Co 

Lascellea  (accepted)  


213  6 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Lisii  of  Tenders  freanently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  48.  Calberine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


PUBLISHER  KOTICES. 

Regittered  Telegraphic  Addreei,  “ BmLDBB,  Loiroow.” 


CHARGES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Bli  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  S^' 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words Oa.  M. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisemeata,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tUemenU  on  frost  page.  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction. 
Ac.  may  bo  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 55- 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PKBPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  ^ 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  er  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  PoBt-ofl5ce,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIEB.  Publisher,  

Addreseed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisementa  for  the  current  week's  issue  roust  reach  the  Office 

!>*, IS  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY.  

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS. Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  vepH.^SAdvertisementa.  and 
itrongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should 


C'PTPr'TAT  -ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTI8E- 
brbOlAlj-  heNTS  or  ORDERS  TO 


i before  TEN  o'clock  o 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  '•  The  BuUdet,"  may  have  PeplieiaddrM^ 
to  the  Ofice,  46.  Catherlna-street,  Cevent  Garden.  W ,0. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 


>e  postage. 


Best  BatR  Stone  for  Winter  Use. 

CORSHAM  DOWN,  SUMMER  DRIED. 

FARLEIGH  DOWN,  ) 


BOX  GROUND.  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
CORSUAM,  Wilts.  


BatR  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[Adtt. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


Boulting  Freestone. 

,,  The  stone  from  these  qnarriee 
ia  known  as  the  “Weatheti 
Beda,”  and  is  of  a veryi 
crystalline  nature,  and  nn-. 
doubtedly  ene  of  tbe  most 
durable  stonea  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crvatallinei 
nature  as  the  Chelynct  Stone, 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  vroiki 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for; 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  bo 
BQpplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilmmater,  Somersets 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt, 


Boulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o.,  ad* 
**  dress  S.  & J.  STAPLE, 

HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stone 

BTTTW  TTAB  TTMH  Merchants/ 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 

Ilminster.  [Advt; 


(Ground  or  Lnmp), 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavr 
Aaphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38i 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  matenalt 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoi^ 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milkl 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advts 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

'•THE  BUILDEE  " la  aupplled  piaBcn  from  the  Office  to  realdenta 
In  any  part  of  the  UoitaU  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  198.  per  ^Dum 
Pasrlip.  To  aU  parte  of  Europe.  America.  Auatralia.  a^  New 
VpAiAnd.  26a  per  appum.  To  india,  China.  Ceylon,  Ac,  30a.  per 
ItemUtancea  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUEDRINIBR. 
Publiaber.  Ho.  46,  Catherlne-atreet.  W.C. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  CIR- 
CULATION, la  Uaued  every  week. 


Asphalts. 

Soyflsel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & GO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  B.O.  [AdvT 


NOTICE. 


-THE  BANNER  SANITATION  GO.  ^^9  9'^  Notice  that  hauing  sold  ouer  10,001 

BANNER’S  PATENT  VENTILATORS,  also  a proportionate  number  of  other  Sanitan 
Appliances,  and  wishing  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  they  haue  decided  to  reduce  the  prices  of  their  goods  fron 
25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. , thus  offering  to  the  public  the  best  appliances  at  the  lowest  prices. 


RANNER  VENTILATORS. 

mvA  •n-vav.e+  TTae,  4 ?!  a + a,...  faw  all  PrihHc  TTalls.  Chiirches.  Billiard-Rooms,  Sco. 
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From  Schola  to  Cathedral. 

book  whicb  bas 
en  published 
der  this  title,* 
Professor  Bald- 
Q Brown,  is  one 
Licb  many  arebi- 
ts  would  perhaps 
disposed  to  pass 
5r  with  little 
notice  ; and  cer- 
tainly it  belongs  properly  rather  to  the  domain 
•of  history  than  art.  The  illustrations  are  few, 
and  more  in  the  way  of  explanatory  diagrams, 
rather  than  architectural  illustrations,  in  the 
•strict  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  nothing 
new  to  be  learned  from  it  in  regard  to  archi- 
tectural style  and  construction  : regarded  in 
such  a light,  it  is  essentially  the  book  of  an 
amateur  ; but  it  contains  an  attempt,  made  in 
a very  interesting  and  suggestive  manner,  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  architectural 
form  of  the  Christian  church  from  its  first 
sources,  and  to  give  such  continuity  to  the 
history  as  is  possible  at  our  present  distance 
from  the  period  of  the  founding  of  Christianity, 
and  after  the  removal  of  so  many  of  the  outward 
and  visible  links  of  the  chain  of  architectural 
evidence. 

As  long  as  we  adhered  to  the  easy  and 
simple  theory  of  the  adoption  by  Christian 
congregations  of  the  Roman  basilica  as  their 
ready-made  place  of  worship,  which  was  a step, 
but  only  an  incomplete  step,  towards  the  com- 
prehension of  the  growth  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture, there  was  no  obvious  necessity  to 
endeavour  to  trace  out  the  origin  of  Christian 
■architecture  further  back  than  this.  We  took 
up  Christianity  in  the  basilican  church, — the 
majority  of  architectural  students  did  so,  at 
least, — without  any  perverse  questionings  as  to 
how  and  where  the  Christian  communities 
worshipped  before  they  had  attained  to  the 
numbers,  the  popular  acceptance,  the  political 
immunity,  which  would  allow  of  their  carrying 
on  their  worship  in  a public  manner  and 
in  great  buildings.  Professor  Brown  has 
endeavoured  to  go  further  hack  than  this, 
and,  in  fact,  to  trace  the  Christian  church 
almost  from  the  “ upper  room  furnished  ” of 
the  New  Testament  narrative.  The  basilica 
theory,  only  partially  to  he  accepted  in  any 
case,  does  not  begin  at  the  beginning.  The 
history  of  Christian  architecture,”  says  the 
.author  in  his  preface,  “ can  he  traced  in  existing 
monuments  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  century. 


* From  Schola  to  Cathedral  : aStndy  of  Early  Christian 
Architectare,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Life  of  the  Chnrch. 
By  Q.  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A., 'Wateon.Gordon  Professor 
of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  : 
David  Douglas.  1896. 


We  find  it  then  already  represented  by  im- 
posing buildings,  with  a distinct  plan  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  decoration,  presupposing  a 
series  of  tentative  efforts.  The  record  of  these 
efforts  lies,  however,  beneath  the  surface.  The 
monumental  evidence  of  them  is  hut  slight, 
and  it  is  only  by  a search  into  literary  records 
that  we  can  discern  their  form  and  character.” 
The  object  of  Professor  Brown’s  study,  there- 
fore, is  to  bring  together  this  literary  material 
into  a convenient  shape  for  the  general  reader 
and  the  architectural  student. 

Some  kind  of  customary  meeting-places  the 
early  Christians  must  have  had  before  they 
were  in  a condition  to  fill  buildings  of  the 
scale  of  basilicas  or  basilican  churches  with 
their  numbers.  A practical  suggestion  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  meeting-places  Professor 
Brown  thinks  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
probability  that  the  early  Christians  adopted, 
to  a great  extent,  the  outward  customs  and 
habits  of  analogous  Pagan  associations  con- 
temporaneous with  them,  and  that  this  course 
was  even  an  indirect  protection  to  them,  as 
putting  them  in  a position  to  share  in  the 
immunities  granted  by  the  Roman  Government 
to  other  associations,  Pagan,  and  therefore 
separate  from  our  present  point  of  view, 
but  among  which  the  ' Christians  might 
he  classed  by  political  rulers,  as  merely 
one  among  many  sects  or  associations. 
That  this  sort  of  classification  was  quite 
possible  is  indicated  in  the  well-known 
letter  of  Pliny,  referred  to  by  Professor 
Brown,  in  which  he  mentions  that  some 
recreant  Christians  told  him  that  they  had 
ceased  tojoin  in  the  meetings  of  their  brethren 
because  he  bad  issued  an  edict  “ forbidding 
the  meeting  of  clubs  and  assemblies.”  If  the 
Christian  meetings  were  included  in  a prohi- 
bition of  this  kind,  they  would  also  share  in 
any  privileges  granted  for  such  meetings,  by 
governors  who  did  not  care  to  discriminate 
between  one  sect  and  another,  except  as  far  as 
any  supposed  political  danger  was  concerned. 

That  such  meetings  were  not  in  private 
houses,  the  author  points  out,  is  evident  from 
the  expressions  in  the  twenty-second  and  thirty- 
fourth  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.*  In  what 
sort  of  buildings,  then,  did  these  meetings  take 
place  ? It  is  here  the  author’s  schola  comes 
into  the  argument.  The  Pagan  colleges  or 
clubs  “ had,  as  one  of  their  institutions,  a lodge 
or  meeting  room  called  schola,  where  they  held 
their  gatherings,  and  assembled  for  common 
meals,  to  which  each  member  brought  his 
share  of  provisions  ” ; and  in  some  such 
room  he  suggests  the  early  Christians  met 
on  such  occasions  as  those  referred  to  by 

* " Have  j 0 not  koases  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ? ...  If 
any  man  hunger  let  him  eat  at  home.’' 


St.  Paul.  The  next  most  natural  step  in 
the  argument  would  he  that  if  we  can 
find  the  nature  of  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  schola,  of  which  more  records 
might  be  expected  to  be  left,  we  are  probably 
pretty  near  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Christian 
meeting-room.  The  author  digresses,  however, 
for  a considerable  space,  to  suggest  the  pro- 
bability of  the  smaller  Jewish  synagogues 
exercising  some  considerable  influence  on  the 
form  of  the  Christian  meeting-room  (especially 
citing  the  use  of  the  word  “synagogue”  by 
St.  James,  in  a passage  evidently  speaking  of 
the  place  of  worship, — “If  there  came  into 
your  synagogue  a man  with  a gold  ring,”  &;c.), 
and  it  is  not  till  after  a good  many  pages  that 
we  are  allowed  to  return  to  the  scholm  and 
resume  the  thread  of  the  argument.  We  will 
give  the  author’s  exposition  of  his  view  of  them 
in  his  own  words  : — 

“The  sckolce,  the  name  which  survives  in  the 
Italian  term  seuola,  for  the  lodge  of  a fraternity, 
belong  to  a class  of  public  buildings  not  so  im- 
portant as  temples,  theatres,  baths,  or  basilicas,  but 
essential  to  the  equipment  of  an  ancient  city. 
Official  bodies  of  various  kinds,  from  the  Roman  or 
the  municipal  senates  downwards,  had  their  places 
of  business  or  deliberation,  called  curice  or  sckolce. 
The  curia  was  the  regular  name  for  a senate-house, 
and  the  senate  at  Rome  had  its  curice,  though  it  held 
its  meetings  very  commonly  in  temples,  especially 
in  the  temple  of  Concord  ; the  ancient  divisions  of 
the  Roman  people,  too,  the  curice  met  in  edifices 
called  by  the  same  name.  Bodies  of  officials,  like 
those  who  managed  the  public  games,  or  the  details 
of  municipal  affairs,  bad  also  their  proper  offices, 
which  seem  to  have  been  called  curice  or  sckolce, 
according  to  their  greater  or  less  importance.  Thus 
a set  of  public  clerks  at  Rome  were  located  close  to 
the  Tabularium,  in  a row  of  chambers  called  the 
Sckola  Xanta,  while  the  august  priests  of  Mars,  the 
Salii,  had  a cuida  upon  the  Palatine.  At  Ostia  the 
semi-official  guilds  of  officers  and  workmen  about 
tho  port  bad  their  sckolce,  and  these  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light,— some  above  the  magazines 
of  grain,  and  others  in  a portico  on  the  Forum, 
divided  for  this  purpose  into  sundry  compartments, 
on  the  thresholds  of  which  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  the  guilds  in  occupation.”  * 

Professor  Brown  gives  as  the  best  example 
of  the  form  of  these  scholce  the  plans  of  three 
small  edifices  standing  side  by  side  close  to  the 
Forum  of  Pompeii.  Two  of  these,  engraved 
from  Overbeck’s  plans,  show  rectangular  apart- 
ments, about  one-third  larger  than  their  width, 
one  of  which  has  at  the  end  a small  apse  with 
a square  recess  behind,  the  other  a large  semi- 
circular apse  nearly  the  width  of  the  plan. 
This  latter  is  unquestionably  the  plan  of  a 
Christian  basilican  church  in  embryo,  in  a very 
simple  form  and  without  aisles  ; and  if  we  are 
to  accept  it  that  this  was  a schola,  the 
argument,  as  far  as  probability  goes  at 
least,  is  pretty  complete.  In  speaking  in  a 

* Lanciani,  in  the  Athtneeum,  July,  1830,  and  January, 
1892. 
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later  chapter  of  the  actual  basilica,  however, 
the  author  seems  too  anxious  to  show  that  the 
apsidal  addition  w;is  no  essential  portion  of 
the  type  of  building  called  a basilica  by  the 
Romans ; and  in  referring  to  a partly  obliterated 
plan  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  as  shown  in  the 
Capitoline  plan,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  large  apse  at  one  end  is 
probably  no  part  of  the  building,  because  not 
only  is  the  double  colonnade  returned  across 
the  opening  of  the  apse,  but  there  is  a third 
row  of  columns,  making  a triple  colonnade  here. 
We  can  hardly  accept  this  view  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Capitoline  fragment.  There  were,  of 
course,  basilicie  without  apses,  but  unques- 
tionably the  apse  was  a frequent  adjunct ; 
and  the  author  seems  disposed  to  go  too 
far  in  emphasising  the  view  that  the 
basilica  did  not  originate  the  type  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  to  be  disposed  to 
deny  the  considerable  degree  of  resemblance 
and  connexion  between  the  Pagan  and 
Christian  plan  in  this  respect.  It  is  sufficient 
to  have  maintained,  what  indeed  seems  only  a 
matter  of  common  sense,  that  the  Christian 
church  in  its  earliest  form,  being  necessarily  a 
small  and  obscure  building,  must  have  had 
other  antecedents  than  the  large  basilica  type, 
and  to  have  given  a very  probable  and  well 
worked  out  suggestion  as  to  what  chiss  of 
buildings  constituted  these  antecedents,  without 
attempting  to  deprive  the  business  basilica 
altogether  of  its  apse.  We  will  give,  however, 
the  author’s  own  words  as  to  his  idea  of  the 
business  basilica,  as  they  show  an  interesting 
attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  reality  of  the 
thing  as  it  would  appear  to  a contemporary 
Roman  : — 


the  criticism  on  domed  buildings  in  which 
the  plan  gives  no  suggestion  of  a dome, 
we  quite  concur  in.  Some  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Byzantine  art,  its  monotony  and 
want  of  freshness,  its  extreme  technical  finish 
without  plasticity  or  the  feeling  for  modelling 
which  is  so  apparent  in  all  Greek  work,  are 
in  a true  spirit  of  criticism.  We  question  the 
truth  of  the  author’s  conclusions  as  to  the 
aesthetic  aspect  of  the  dome.  He  sums  up 
with  the  old  dictum  that  the  dome  is  in- 
clusive in  its  impression  on  the  mind 
“ bars  egress,”  and  has  no  aspiration  ; and 
“ Christianity  does  not  speak  through  the 
domes  of  Byzantium,  Rome,  or  London,  but 
through  the  tower  of  Strasburg  and  the  vault 
of  Beauvais.”  This  depends  a little  on  what 
you  take  “ Christianity  ” to  mean,  which  we 
may  not  discuss  here. 


THE  DOMESDAY  COMMEMORATION. 
T was  wise  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  to  take  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  eight  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  completion  of 


“The  basilica  was  nothing  moro  than  an  inge- 
nious arrangement  of  colonnades  put  together  so  as 
to  form  a commodious  and  well-lighted  interior. 
Starting  from  a simple  form  of  the  covered  portico, 
the  favourite  Greek  building,  we  may  trace  tbo 
development  of  the  basilica  in  the  following 
manner : — 

In  the  early  days  of  the  ancient  republics,  all  the 
traffic  and  barter  of  a city,  all  the  intercourse  of 
burghers  discussing  politics  or  public  nows,  all  the 
legal  disputations  before  magistrates,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  popular  shows  and  amusements,  went 
on  in  the  public  place,  the  Forum  or  the  Agora.  In  a 
busy  city  it  would  be  convenient  to  set  apart  certain 
spaces  for  the  transaction  of  particular  kinds  of 
business,  and  the  Eoman  bankers  congregated 
about  the  Marsyas  statue  in  the  Forum,  just  as  in 
our  own  day  at  Liverpool  the  ‘ Flags’  accommodate 
the  brokers  of  cotton.  For  further  distinction  from 
the  common  ground  of  the  city,  such  a space  might 
be  surrounded  by  covered  porticos,  under  which 
shelter  from  the  weather  could  be  obtained,  while 
their  roof  supported  a terrace,  .affording  an  agree- 
able and  airy  promenade.  If  the  porticos  were 
bounded  on  the  outside  by  a wall,  further  privacy 
would  be  obtained,  and  the  result  would  be  some- 
thing resembling  in  ground-plan  the  Royal  Ex- 
change of  London.  The  roofing-over  of  the  contral 
space  (which  has  now  been  carried  out  in  the  last- 
mentioned  building)  would  be  the  last  step  neces- 
sary to  change  the  portion  of  open  pavement  into 
a regular  commodious  building.  The  roofing  of  the 
central  space  imparts,  however,  at  once^’a  new 
architectural  character  to  the  edifice.” 

The  further  remarks  which  Professor  Brown 
makes  in  regard  to  the  architectural  develop- 
ment of  the  basilican  church,  with  its  aisle  and 
clearstory  arrangement,  are  true  enough  and 
well  put,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  in  a 
work  which  is  likely  to  be  read  by  general 
readers,  as  well  as  by  aichitectural  students, 
but  he  is  mistaken  in  thinking  there  is  any- 
thing new  in  the  idea  that  “ it  is  more  than 
possible  that  the  Egyptian  clearstory  gave  to 
the  builders  of  the  columned  halls  of  Greece 
the  first  idea  of  that  system  of  construction 
which  was  perfected  in  the  magnificent  Roman 
Basilica  of  Ciesar  and  of  Trajan.”  To  the 
architectural  student  this  is  a mere  truism,  not 
a new  light. 

The  further  remarks  on  Professor  Brown’s 
book  on  the  Development  of  Gothic  Archi- 


Domesday  Book  to  give  students  of  the  Book, 
and  of  the  period,  an  opportunity  of  contri- 
buting to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  on  this 
subject.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  for 
the  most  part  even  intelligent  people  have  a 
very  vague  idea  of  Domesday  Book.  Those, 
however,  who  visited  the  Public  Record  Office 
on  Monday  afternoon  had  an  opportunity  of 
realising  its  existence,  for  the  two  volumes  of 
which  it  is  formed  were  shown  to  the  assembled 
visitors.  According  to  the  memorandum  at 
the  end  of  the  work,  the  book  was  coiiipleted 
in  1080.  Other  authorities  give  the  date  of 
the  completion  in  the  two  preceding  years  ; 
but,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  fact  that 
1086  is  given  as  the  date  in  the  book  itself 
was  sufficient  reason  to  make  the  present  year 
a proper  one  in  which  to  commemorate  its 
anniversary.  It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  four  northern  counties  of  North- 
umberland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Durham  were  excluded  from  the  Survey. 
They  were,  — perhaps  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  say, — not  included  because  from 
their  state  at  the  time  it  was  impossible  to 
collect  the  required  information.  Various 
rejisons  have  been  given  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  compilation  of  Domesday.  That  it  gave 
William  the  Conqueror  a complete  and  exact 
knowledge  of  his  dominions,  of  their  occupants, 
and  of  the  population  of  England  seems  to  be 
quite  reason  enough  to  have  induced  a 
practical  and  arbitrary  monarch  to  order  the 
survey. 

The  extended  character  of  the  proceedings 
from  Monday  until  Friday  of  the  present  week 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than 
take  passing  note.s  of  some  of  the  proceedings. 
Passing  over  the  able  “popular  lecture”  by 
Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  on  Monday  evening,  as  well  as  that  on 
the  history  of  Domesday  Book,  which  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  of  the  Public 
Record  Office,  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  of 
the  book  and  other  manuscripts,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  we  may  note  Mr.  Stuart  A. 
Moore’s  paper,  which  was  read  at  the  evening 
meetiog  on  Tuesday,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Halh 
Although  the  writer  called  his  paper  the  Study 
of  Domesday,  two  critical  points  were  brought 
out  with  great  distinctness,  each  of  which  is 
of  historical  importance.  The  first  was  that 
Domesday  was  not  a mere  collection  of  surveys 
by  measurement,  but  it  was  a great  valuation 
and  rate-book.  While  it  gave  William  the  know- 
ledge of  his  dominions,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  it  was,  in  Mr.  Moore’s  opinion, 


historical  value,  and  show  still  further  th?’ 
fairness  with  which  the  assessment  had  been 
carried  out. 

As  Mr.  Moore  also  pointed  out,  Domesday 
is  better  underatood  at  the  present  day  than  it- 
was  a couple  of  centuries  aRer  its  compilation. 
It  says  a good  deal  for  the  capacity  of  the  age 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  but  it  requires  the 
hearing  of  a paper  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Moore, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  minute  labours 
of  those  who  have  made  Domesday  and  other 
ancient  records  their  study,  to  realise  the  scien- 
tific and  accurate  analysis  which  is  laying  open 
to  the  less  skilled  world  these  striking  historical 
treasures.  To  the  majority  of  persons  technical 
papers  such  as  those  of  Wednesday  on  wapen- 
takes and  land  measures  of  Domesday  are 
simply  caHare.  But  it  is  to  such  papers  as 
these  that  we  are  indebted  for  information 
which,  when  it  is  considered  by  the  general 
historian,  enables  him  to  lay  before  us  a picture 
of  the  past.  It  was  the  great  merit  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  paper,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that  it 
combined  the  minuteness  of  the  technical  student 
with  the  broader  work  of  the  historian,  hir. 
Moore  expressed  a hope  that  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  Domesday  might 
possibly  be  not  long  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  a Domesday  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
land  transfer  and  land  reform,  is  as  necessary 
as  was  the  old  Domesday  for  the  purpose  of 
William.  But,  as  the  lecturer  pointed  out,  the 
modern  Domesday  must  he  one  with  the 
minutest  plans,  as  the  time  had  long  gone  by 
for  mere  verbal  description.  That  such  a new 
Domesday  may  be  as  efficiently  worked  up  as 
that  of  the  eleventh  century  we  will  hope,  but 
it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  characteristic  of 
this  compilation  that  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
hundred  years  it  is  yet  of  legal  value,  and  that 
from  time  to  time  when  disputes  on  fisheries, 
on  common  rights,  or  on  similar  subjects  arise, 
it  is  yet  necessary  to  refer  to  Domesday. 


NOTES. 


f T>  . . , a kind  of  assessment.  This  led  on  to  the  more 

lecture^  irom  Romanesque,  on  the  Dome,  and  | strictly  general  historical  point,  namely,  that 
on  LSyzantme  Architecture  and  its  Spirit,  it  was  conceived  in  a spirit  of  perfect  equitv, 
orm  a readable  reaiinU  of  generally-assumed  , that  it  was  anything  but  atyrannical  measure, 
truths  in  regard  to  these  chapters  of  architec-  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  undertaken 
"'■rih  here  and  there  a special  idea,  | with  the  intention  that  each  person  should  not 
The  one  or  bear  a greater  burden  than  his  means  would 


two  diagrams  of  dome  construction  are  not 
good  or  clear,  but  the  remarks  on  the  con- 
nexion which  should  exist  between  a domical 
covering  and  the  plan  of  the  building,  and 


allow,  but  that  every  man  should  carry  public 
burdens  equally.  Mr.  Moore  suggested  the 
making  of  a tabular  analysis  of  Domesday, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  add  to  its 


HE  communication  from  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, which  we  print  in  another 
column,  will  probably  settle,  in 
the  minds  of  all  reasonable  persons,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hona  jidcs  of  the  body  who  have 
endeavoured  to  pose  as  the  representatives 
of  the  highest  interests  of  the  architectural 
profession.  The  question  of  federation  of  the 
architectural  profession,  which  is  at  present 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Institute,  as  well 
as  other  important  questions  relating  to  the 
status  of  architects,  will  certainly  be  best  con- 
sidered and  taken  in  hand  by  the  recognised 
representative  body  of  the  profession,  and 
not  by  a self-constituted  clique  who  have 
endeavoured  to  get  the  confidence  of  archi- 
tects by  means  which  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  characterise. 


T^E  are  asked  to  mention  that  at  a special 
’’  business  meeting  of  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  C.  R.  Chorley,  F.R.I.B.A., 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Connon,  F.R.I.B.A., 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  following 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  to  various  architectural 
societies  : viz.,  that  “ The  Leeds  and  York- 
shire Architectural  Society  (Incorporated) 
congratulates  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  the  completion  of  its  proposed 
New  Charter,  and  repudiates  in  the  strongest 
manner  any  share  in  the  opposition  to  its 
adoption  which  is  being  threatened  by  a non- 
representative  architectural  society.” 

A FIRST  Step  has  been  taken  in  the  rightdirec- 
tion  towards  an  industrial  Irish  policy, 
by  the  appointment  of  a small  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  ports  and  harbours,  the  arterial 
draiDage,and  the  railway  system  of  the  country 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind  must  form  the  best  of  all  bases  upon 
which  to  found  the  more  localised  subjects  of 
individual  industries.  Taking,  for  instance, 
the  question  of  improved  arterial  drainage. 
Professor  Tyndall  has  estimated  that  the  tern- 
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perature  of  Ireland  would  be  raised  by  about 
lour  degrees,  if  the  ground  were  thoroughly 
drained  ; and  this,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  would  re.sulb  in  a marked  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  agriculture,  besides  bringing 
about  many  possibilities  of  local  industries. 
But,  once  taken  in  hand,  it  must  be  done  tho- 
roughly, not  following  the  example  of  the 
Shannon  Drainage  Commission,  which,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  spent  nearly  a million, — 
relieving  the  upper  portions,  but  placing  the 
lower  districts  in  a much  worse  position  than 
they  were  before.  While  on  the  subject  of 
railways,  a strict  investigation  should  be  made 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  constructing  new  water- 
ways, for  wliich  Ireland  appears  an  almost 
virgin  field.  Generally  speaking,  the  railway 
rates  are  excessive  and  prohibitory,  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  strangle  a young  industrial 
undertaking.  The  Midland  Great  Western 
Company  has  got  possession  of  the  Royal  Canal, 
the  most  important  in  Ireland,  and  is  perfectly 
unfettered  as  to  the  limit  of  its  charges,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  system  wants  a com- 
plete and  thorough  revision. 


'’rilE  canal  question  is  beginning  to  make 
itself  heard  with  a persistance  that  bodes 
no  good  to  the  railway  interest ; and  unless 
some  radical  changes  arc  made  in  the  tarift'  of 
rates  by  the  latter,  there  can  scarcely  fail  to 
arise  a determined  organisation  for  the  revival 
of  water  carriage.  A manufacturer  living  on 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  complains  that  he 
undertook  to  deliver  three  or  four  hundred 
tons  of  heavy  material  at  Nottingham  by  water 
for  5s.  per  ton  ; but  in  consequence  of  one 
section  of  the  canal  being  purposely  choked 
up  by  the  railway  company  that  owned  it  he 
had  to  bring  all  but  fifty  tons  to  London  at  a 
cost  of  3s.  per  ton,  and  send  it  on  by  rail  for 
9s.  IDd.  more.  Thus,  the  transit  cost  12s.  lOd. 
instead  of  5s.,  while  three  weeks  were  con- 
sumed on  the  journey  instead  of  seven  days. 
The  singular  part  of  the  dog-in-the-manger 
policy  pursued  by  the  railways  is  that,  after 
buying  up  canals,  in  many  cases  for  a long 
price,  they  not  only  make  no  use  of  them,  but 
allow  them  to  fall  into  utter  neglect.  For 
instance,  the  Cromford  Canal,  which  cost 
40,000?.  and  paid  a dividend  of  eighteen  per 
cent,  was  bought  up  by  the  Midland  Railway 
for  220,000?.,  on  which  sum  it  has  naturally 
paid  no  dividend.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal  paid  a guaranteed  dividend  of  sixteen 
per  cent,  until  1853,  when  it  was  leased  for 
twenty-one  years  to  a railway  combination. 
During  this  time,  the  traffic  fell  oil  so  that  the 
company  had  to  make  up  the  balance  of  the 
dividend  to  the  canal  shareholders  ; hut  since 
1874,  when  the  lease  lapsed,  the  canal  recovered 
so  that  it  paid  a dividend  of  twenty-tw'o  per 
cent.  There  are  plenty  of  similar  cases  to  be 
found  throughout  the  country  ; and  one  scarcely 
knows  whiuh  is  the  most  surprising,  the  grasping 
action  of  the  railway  companies,  who  arc  also 
canal  owners,  or  the  apathy  with  which 
freighters  and  traders  have  so  long  submitted 
without  any  effort  to  free  themselves. 


IN  a letter  to  the  City  Press,  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews  says  that  the  reference  in  the 
Builder  of  the  16th  inst.  (p.  579),  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  street  through  the  Mint, 
Southwark,  recalls  to  mind  a suggestion  made 
by  him  nearly  seven  years  ago  for  obtaining 
improved  communication  between  north  and 
south,  and  north-west  and  south-east,  by  the 
greater  use  of  Southwark  Bridge.  He  says, 
and  very  truly,  tliat  the  reason  this  bridge  is 
so  comparatively  little  used  is  the  bad 
approach  from  the  City  side  by  the  steep 
descent  from  Cannon-street  and  the  rapid 
ascent  from  Thames-street.  Queen-street 
being  at  right  angles  with  the  principal  streets, 
there  is  no  direct  approach  to  the  bridge  from 
the  west  or  north-west,  which  is  the  chief 
direction  of  the  traffic.  His  suggestion  was, 
and  is,  the  formation  of  a spur  street  or 
viaduct,  starting  from  the  bridge,  and  spanning 
Thames-street,  passing  by  the  backof  St.  James’s 
Church,  Garlick-hill,  and  entering  Cannon- 
street  or  tjueen  Victoria-street  opposite  the 
end  of  Knightrider-street.  Since  the  sug- 
gestion was  first  made  the  District  Railway 


has  been  extended,  and  some  new  buildings 
have  been  erected  ; but  much  of  the  property 
reejuired  isoldandof  comparatively  small  value, 
and  Mr.  Mathews  says  that  if  the  buildings 
now  in  course  of  erection  where  the  street 
would  emerge  could  be  acquired  before  they 
are  occupied,  the  improvement  could  be  carried 
out  for  a moderate  amount.  The  need  of  such 
an  approach  will  be  more  than  ever  felt  when  the 
new  street  in  Southwark  is  completed,  as 
direct  communication  will  then  be  obtained 
through  Dover-street  with  the  Kent-road.  If 
the  proposed  approach  he  made,  it  would  form 
a link  in  a continuous  thoroughfare  from  the 
north-west  the  Angel,  Islington),  with  the 
south-east  {vui  St.  George’s  Church,  Borough) 
and  south,  via  the  Elephant  and  Castle  ; and 
especially  if  the  street  could  he  continued  to 
the  Post  Office.  It  would  materially  lessen 
the  traffic  in  this  direction  passing  over 
London  Bridge,  and  also  reduce  the  ever- 
increasing  danger  in  front  of  the  Mansion 
House. 


TN  reference  to  the  Barony  Church  competi- 
tion,  to  which  we  referred  in  a Note  last 
week,  Messrs.  Burnet,  Son,  & Campbell,  the 
architects  whose  design  has  been  selected,  write 
to  us  to  say  that  they  did  not  send  in  a design 
from  which  the  spire  could  he  omitted  if 
desired,  but  two  designs,  one  with  a spire  and 
the  other  without,  and  that  the  latter,  which 
came  within  the  prescribed  cost,  has  been 
selected.  In  the  previous  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  however,  a copy  of  which  is  in  our 
hands,  it  appears  obvious  that  Messrs.  Burnet 
& Campbell’s  design  was  described  in  their 
report  as  one  design,  and  the  solicitors  for  the 
Committee  even  suggest,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Honeyman’s  solicitors,  dated  September  28tb, 
that  all  the  discussion  could  have  been  avoided 
if  the  selected  architects  “had  jvepared  two 
descriptions  instead  of  one,  or  by  the  use  of 
the  plural  ‘ designs  ’ instead  of  the  singular 
‘ design.’  ” This  suggestion  Messrs.  Burnet  & 
Campbell  seem  to  be  now  practically  adopting, 
— rather  late  in  the  day,  as  it  seems  to  us. 


'’piIE  last  issue  of  the  A'oD'sic  dcgll  Scavi  di 
-L  Aufichitii.  (Rome)  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Mithrieum,  or  Temple  of  Mithra, 
recently  discovered  at  Ostia.  This  Mithrajum, 
the  best  preserved  which  so  far  is  known  to 
ns,  stands  in  close  connexion  with  a private 
house,  and  from  an  inscription  there  found  it 
is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  the  house 
belonged  to  L.  Apuleius  Marcellus.  It  appears 
that  a partial  and  unscientific  exploration  of 
the  site  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  under  Pius  VI,  and  that  then  all 
movable  antiquities  were  carried  offi  For- 
tunately the  foundations  of  the  building  are 
quite  undisturbed,  and  of  these  a sketch  plan 
is  given  in  the  Notizie.  Further,  and  still 
more  important,  a very  curions  series  of 
mosaics,  all  in  black  on  white  ground,  are 
intact.  The  buildiug  seems  to  have  been  a 
mass  of  mosaics ; not  only  the  pavements,  but 
the  walls,  and  even  the  seats  of  the  worship- 
pers, are  covered  with  them.  On  the  pave- 
ment the  design  consists  of  seven  doors,  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  degrees  of  initiation 
into  the  mystic  cult  {i.  c.  Corax,  Coryphius, 
Perses,  Leo,  Heliodromus,  Pater,  Pater 
Patrum) ; to  these  is  added  a dagger,  symbol , 
of  the  familiar  type  of  Mithras,  the  bull- 
slayer.  Between  the  entrance-door  and  the 
front  door  of  initiation  a sort  of  well  is  sunk  in 
the  floor,  in  all  probability  a font  for  the  baptism 
of  the  postulant.  On  the  front  side  of  the 
seats  are  the  six  planets,  and  on  the  seats 
themselves  the  twelve  constellations,  but 
neither  planets  nor  constellations  are  in  their 
usual  order.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  two 
rows  of  seats  is  a torch-carrying  genius.  The 
arrangement  will  be  best  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  sketch  plan  in  the  Notizie. 


WE  pointed  out  some  months  ago  that  the 
genuineness  of  one  of  our  finest  antique 
heads  in  the  British  Museum  (the  Hera 
of  Girgenti)  had  been  impugned  by  Dr. 
Furtwiingler,  of  Berlin,  and  we  expressed  our 
hope  that  the  present  keeper  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  would  have  something  to 


say  in  the  matter.  We  are  not  disappointed. 
Mr.  Murray  is  not  the  man  to  hang  hack  when 
the  dogs  of  war  are  let  loose . Dr.  Furtwivagler 
gets  as  good  as  he  gave,  and  some  change  into 
the  bargain.  The  attack  ivas  made  in  the 
Archiiologische  Zcitxing.  As  that  periodical 
has  lapsed  Mr.  Murray’s  defence  appears  in 
the  Pdmische  Mittkeilungen.  The  defence  is 
a simple  one.  It  turns  out  that  the  portion  of 
the  back  of  the  head  on  which  Dr.  FurtwaDgler 
bases  the  chief  of  his  argument  is  simply  a 
clumsy  modern  restoration.  We  are  surprised 
that  this  should  have  escaped  an  observer 
usually  so  acute  as  Dr.  Furtwiingler.  We  are 
sincerely  glad  that  the  victory  rests  with  our 
Museum.  Had  the  head  proved  to  be  really  a 
forgery  a serious  slur  would  have  been  cast  on 
the  critical  faculty  of  our  two  best  English 
archaeologists.  As  it  is,  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  conceit  has  been  for  once  taken  out  of 
“ those  Germans.” 


'T'ACH  week  brings  fresh  good  news  from 
Epidauros.  The  last  account  [AtXriov  Ti]g 
'Effnac,  No.  507)  reports  the  discovery  of  a large 
number  of  statues,  terra-cottas,  &c.,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  to  be  promptly  transported 
to  Athens.  Among  them  we  may  note  seven 
statues  of  Asklepios,  about  half  life-size,  in 
excellent  preservation ; three  statues  of 
Hygieia  ; three  statuettes  of  Athene  in  different 
attitudes ; a small  statue  of  Pan  ; one  of 
Cybele ; four  statues,  probably  votive  of 
youths,  all  about  the  same  size  ; a terra-cotta 
statue  of  a nude  youth,  of  extremely  fine 
style  ; the  torso  of  a Nike,  winged.  All 
these_  remains  have  been  found  in  one  part, 
i.e.,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  a dwelling- 
house  near  the  great  Ionic  colonnade.  The 
house,  though  not  uniformly  the  statues,  is  of 
Roman  times. 


THE  A rt  A nnual,  published  by  the  proprietors 
•L  of  the  Ari  Journal, this  year  devoted  to 
a monograph  on  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema,  with  numerous  engravings,  large  and 
small.  The  large  frontispiece,  an  etching  by 
Mr.  C.  0.  Murray,  is  a reproduction  of 
“ Sappho,”  one  of  the  finest  of  the  artist’s 
works,  a fine  example  of  etching  of  the  more 
highly-finished  order,  and  full  of  light  ; but, 
with  all  our  admiration  for  etching  as  a beau- 
tiful form  of  artistic  work,  it  is  not  the  best 
adapted  to  translate  Mr.  Tadema’s  painting. 
The  figures  in  the  picture  are  very  successful, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  represent  in  etching  any 
idea  of  the  peculiar  texture  and  brilliancy  of 
Mr.  Tadema’s  favourite  surfaces  of  marble. 

The  lawn  on  the  Buccleuch  Estate,  recently 
purchased  by  the  Richmond  Vestry,  has 
just  escaped  a form  of  mutilation  other  than 
that  of  the  construction  of  the  towing-path 
through  it,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
It  appears  not  to  have  been  generally  known 
that  the  adopted  scheme  of  Mr.  Melltss  for  the 
drainage  of  Richmond  included  the  laying  of  a 
16  inch  iron  pipe  main  sewer  through  the 
lawn  ; and,  moreover,  that  the  consent  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  had  been  obtained  to  this 
being  done.  But  it  appears  that  Sir  James  W. 
Ellis  has  intimated  that  if  the  sewer  is  to  be 
laid  he  will  withdraw  his  offer  of  6,000?.  for 
the  house,  which  he  would  utilise  as  a resi- 
dence. Mr.  Melliss,  however,  submitted  an 
alternative  and  apparently  less  objectionable 
route  for  the  sewer,  along  the  Lower-road,  but 
across  the  corners  of  the  Richmond  House 
grounds ; and  the  extra  cost,  it  seems,  is  compara- 
tively trifling.  Sir  James,  with  every  desire  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  town,  while  not 
assenting  to  anything  which  would  materially 
damage  his  prospective  property,  has  approved 
of  this  alternative  plan.  The  Vestry  have  by 
a large  mamrity  agreed  to  request  the  Main 
Drainage  Joint  Committee  to  instruct  Mr. 
Melliss  to  alter  his  plans  accordingly  ; and  the 
famous  lawn  is  not  to  be  desecrated  either  by 
a sewer  or  a towing-path.  The  community 
generally  who  are  interested  in  the  purity  of 
the  River  Thames  will  heartily  endorse  the 
remark  of  Sir  Janies  Ellis  in  bis  letter  read 
to  the  Vestry,  that  the  suggestion  of  con- 
verting the  old  sewer  now  in  the  lawn  into  a 
“storm  over-flow”  in  connexion  with  the 
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scheme  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  face  of  the 
prohibitory  orders  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board.  

All  architects  {besides  others)  should  look 
at  Mr.  Fixlleyiove’s  sketches  from 
“ Petrarch’s  Country,”  at  the  Gallery  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society.  Mr.  Fulleylove  is  a master 
of  the  pictorial  treatment  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, nor  does  he,  in  his  attention  to  the  texture 
and  structure  of  masonry,  let  the  feeling  of 
the  scene  escape.  The  Roman  bath  at  Nimes, 
■with  the  Renaissance  balustrades  to  set  it  oft, 
seems  a great  favourite,  and  is  painted  from 
several  points  of  view.  Among  others  that 
may  be  specially  mentioned  are  “The  Pro- 
scenium Columns  at  Arles  ” (7, — repeated 
from  another  point  of  view  in  57),  the  Roman 
Sepulchral  Monument,  St.  Remy  (37) ; 
“ Aigues  Mortes  ” (46),  with  its  round  tower, 
desolate  plain,  and  timber  bridge  abutting 
against  great  square  masses  of  masonry ; 
“ Carca.ssonne  ” (47)  ; “Arles:  Arena,  Sunset” 
(r):3).  The  whole  are  well  worth  looking  at 
both  from  the  architect’s  and  the  painter’s 
point  of  view,  and  some  of  the  drawings 
exhibit  also  tine  free  sketching  in  pencil  and 
pen-and-ink.  

The  collection  of  pictures  at  hlessrs.  Tooth 
& Sons’  gallery,  which  opens  to-day 
(Saturday),  boasts  an  exceptionally  good 
Meissonier,  “Le  Voyageur,”  a landscape  (large 
for  Jltissonier)  through  which  a horseman  is 
plodding  against  a strong  wind,  his  horse  going 
heavily  over  the  soft  road.  There  is  even  less 
story  in  it  than  is  usual  with  Meissonier,  but 
perfect  representation  in  the  figure  and  action 
of  man  and  horse.  There  are  two  very  good 
specimens  of  the  talent  of  M.  de  Blaas,  “ The 
Offer,”  and  “Accepted”  (5  and  7),  and  between 
them  a very  clever  work  in  the  hard  ftaring 
manner  of  M.  Gallegos,  the  interior  of  Seville 
Cathedral  at  a religious  “function,”  where  the 
carved  organ-case  is  a study  in  that  class  of 
work.  A charming  Edouard  Frere  (24),  two 
good  specimens  of  Mr.  Halswelle’s  mannered 
but  effective  landscape-painting  (140,  148),  a 
rustic  idyll  by  M.  Lhermitte,  “ At  the  Spring” 
(113),  various  small  works  by  Herr  Heffner,  a 
bright  Venetian  scene  by  Mr.  Woods,  and  a 
good  example  of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole’s  art  (less 
mannered  than  usu?d),  are  among  the  contents 
of  the  gallery. 

From  a mass  of  correspondence  which  haS 
appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post 
during  the  Last  week,  it  seems  to  us  that, 
even  allowing  for  possible  exaggeration  in 
some  of  the  statements  made,  there  has  been 
something  exceedingly  wrong  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  aw'ard  of  medals  has  been  carried 
on.  Two  or  three  high-chvss  firms  have  en- 
tirely refused  to  accept  the  gold  medals 
awarded,  and  stated  that,  in  view  of  what 
had  reached  them  as  to  the  influences  under 
which  some  of  the  awards  were  made,  the 
medals  were  of  no  value  in  their  eyes,  either 
from  an  honorary  or  a commercial  point  of 
view.  The  moral  of  the  matter  seems  to  us  to 
go  further  than  the  special  case  of  the  Liver- 
pool exhibition.  We  have  long  been  of  the 
opinion  (which  we  know  is  shared  by  some  of 
the  most  respectable  firms,  who  feel  under 
a kind  of  necessity  to  be  represented  at  these 
numerous  and  ever-increasing  exhibitions),  that 
this  constant  recurrence  of  exhibitions  is  only 
a nuisance  to  the  best  manufacturers,  who  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  it,  and  the  constantly- 
repeated  distribution  of  medals  little  better 
than  a farce ; and  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
hope  that  the  discredit  which  has  been  thrown 
on  the  Liverpool  awards,  whether  altogether 
justifiable  or  not,  may  lead  to  some  check  being 
put  on  this  endless  repetition  of  exhibitions 
and  shovelling  broadcast  of  medals,  which  are 
chiefly  coveted  by  those  who  most  require  I 
them  as  an  advertisement. 


Mr.  W.  Emerson. — We  have  been  requested 
to  state  that  a rumour  which  has  been  circu- 
lated to  the  effect  that  Mr.  William  Emerson, 
the  well-knov;n  architect,  and  one  of  the 
candidates  selected  to  prepare  drawings 
for  the  proposed  cathedral  at  Liverpool,  has 
accepted  a lucrative  appointment  at  the  Cape, 
is  entirely  without  foundation. 
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HANS  HOLBEIX’S  DECORATIVE  WORK. 

is  more  than 
probable  that 
the  title  of  this 
article  will  ex- 
cite not  a little 
curiosity  in  the 
minds  of  our 
readers  ; from 
many  of  them 
will  come  the 
remark,  “ Hol- 
bein! whatdeco- 
rative  work  did 
he  do  ? “ Even 
among  those 

who  are  most  familiar  with  the  master’s  work, 
there  will  be  many  whose  thoughts  ■will  turn 
naturally  to  a series  of  very  rough  designs  for 
title-pages,  and  to  the  four  well-known  “ alpha- 
bets,” among  which  is  the  celebrated  ” Dance  of 
Death.”  The  initial  I at  the  commencement 
of  this  article  is  taken  from  one  of  them  ; it  is 
not  very  beautiful,  nor  is  it  a very  meritorious 
piece  of  design,  but  we  have  used  it  for  a pur- 
pose to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  title  - pages  and 
alphabets,  Hans  Holbein  executed  a great 
number  of  designs  of  all  sorts  of  the  rarest 
beauty,  of  which  there  is  hardly  a trace  in  his 
early  work  ; much  less  is  there  in  the  title-pages 
any  foreshadowing  of  that  mastery  of  decorative 
detail  and  principle  "which  is  the  characteristic 


fail  to  bear  the  impress  of  his  genius,  and 
often,  in  point  of  structure  and  for  beauty  of 
arrangement,  it  is  far  ahead  of  the  work  of  a 
decorative  artist  pure  and  simple.  When,  how* 
ever,  the  painter  does  condescend  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression)  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
art  work  which  is  governed  by  canons,  differing 
from  those  on  which  his  own  representative  art 
,i3  based  as  light  differs  from  darkness,— when 
he  does  give  himself  the  trouble  to  appreciate 
those  canons  at  their  true  value,  and  to  realise 
their  object,  — then  we  may  expect  from  him 
decorative  "u'crk  of  the  highest  excellence, 
designs  inspired  by  the  same  fancy,  and  marked 
by  the  same  beanty  as  his  work  in  the  more 
exalted  walk  of  art. 

Such  a condescension  Hans  Holbein  showed, 
and  such  excellence,  fancy,  and  beauty  sprang 
from  it. 

All  the  drawings  to  which  we  are  about  to 
draw  attention  seem  to  have  been  executed 
during  Holbein’s  residence  in  England,  when  he 
had  secured  the  patronage  of  King  Henry  Till. 
In  the  biographies  be  is  described  as  having 
been  a “king’s  servant”  in  1537  5 and  it  was 
probably  during  this  and  the  succeeding  years  of 
his  service  that  these  designs  were  made,  doubt- 
less, in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  the  king  himself. 
Wo  must  for  the  present,  however,  remain  in 
ignorance  as  to  where  he  studied  the  fir.^t  prin- 
ciples of  his  new  art.  The  existing  records  of 
his  life  are  very  far  from  voluminous  or  com- 
plete. So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  study 
them  they  show  no  trace  of  his  over  having 
been  associated  with  any  of  the  German 
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of  the  designs  we  propose  to  notice.  In  one  of 
the  Solander  cases  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a collection  of  tlie 
original  drawings  for  these  designs  as  they  left 
the  master’s  hands.  They  came  to  the  Museum 
direct  from  the  Sloane  Collection  5 but  this  is 
the  only  knows  fact  in  their  history.  The 
study  of  them  will,  however,  form  a fitting 
sequel  to  the  studies  we  have  already  made  of 
the  decorative  work  of  the  early  German 
engravers. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  merit  or  demerit, 
few  decorative  designs  are  so  interesting  as 
those  which  are  the  work  of  a great  master 
of  representative  art.  They  aro  interesting  as 
being  the  work  of  a master,  bnt,  for  reasons 
which  we  do  not  think  aro  far  to  seek,  their 
demerits  very  frequently  exceed  their  merits 
when  they  are  judged  by  the  strict  rules  of 
design.  The  canons  of  decorative  and  of  repre- 
sentative art  arc,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out  in  our  German  studies,  so  essentially 
different : the  painter  rests  so  satisfied  with  the 
superiority  of  his  own  walk  in  art,  that  when, 
either  for  the  accessories  of  some  picture  or  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  some  passing  fancy,  be 
tries  his  hand  at  decoration,  he  is  at  little  pains 
to  shake  himself  free,  even  for  the  time  being, 
from  the  trammels  of  his  own  genius  ; he  refuses 
to  inquire  whether  such  things  as  principles 
exist  for  decoration,  atid  he  ruthlessly  presses 
flowers  and  fruit  and  the  most  natural  human 
figures  into  his  composition.  Judged,  there- 
fore, by  the  principles  whose  existence  ho  has 
wilfully  ignored,  such  work  must  frequently  be 
condemned  as  bad  ; at  the  same  time,  it  cannot 


C.  Fi-j.  7. 

engravers  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  In  turn- 
ing over  the  wood  engravings  of  the  title-pages, 
which  were  evidently  designed  before  he  left 
Germany,  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  slightest 
influence  upon  him  of  the  work  of  these 
masters.  As  designs,  these  woodcuts  possess 
very  little  merit.  The  four  alphabets  were 
also  drawn  before  he  settled  in  England. 
Three  of  them  are  named,  the  “Dance  of 
Death,”  the  “ Dance  of  Peasants,”  and  the 
“ Sports  of  Infants,”  after  the  subjects  which 
form  the  backgrounds  ; the  fourth  is  an 
attempt  at  simple  decoration,  and  from  it  our 
initial  I is  taken.  The  “Dance  of  Death  ” is  the 
best  known  of  the  four,  and  is  much  praised 
by  the  critics;  the  praise,  however,  is  only 
deserved  on  account  of  the  deftness  and 
ingenuity  of  the  draughtsmanship.  The  letters 
are  about  an  inch  square,  and,  in  this 
small  compass  are  portrayed  with  marvellous 
fidelity  the  various  emotions  with  which  the 
different  persons,  prince  and  peasant,  sexton  and 
abbot,  receive  the  visits  of  the  spectre,  the  bearer 
of  the  summons  from  the  other  world.  But 
viewed,  as  an  alphabet  can  only  be  viewed,  as  a 
piece  of  decorative  design,  they  are  of  no  merit 
whatever ; the  clever  little  pictures  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  letters,  but  simply  form  back- 
grounds to  them';  in  many  instances  the  figures 
do  not  even  adapt  themselves  to  the  spaces  left 
by  the  form  of  the  letter  ; and  it  can  only  be  said 
of  them  that  the  illustrations  would  be  far  more 
interesting  were  they  not  marred  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  capitals.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  “ Dance  of  Peasants,”  and  the  “ Hporfcs  of 
Infants.”  As  to  the  more  purely  decorative 
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alphabet,  the  above  initial  I is  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  series ; bnt  the  ornament  is  uncouth,  and 
the  lines  not  very  graceful.  We  have  used  it, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  giving  one  example  of 
Holbein’s  early  decorative  "work,  and  in  order 
to  emphasise  the  great  excellence  of  his  English 
designs. 

English  decorative  art  was  probably  never 
purer  than  it  was  daring  the  Tudor  dynasty. 
Elizabethan  decoration  is,  we  think,  the  one  of 
the  many  styles  which  have  been  in  vogue  in 
this  country  at  'different  periods,  which  owed 
nothing  to  foreign  influence.  The  simple  prin- 
ciple of  decoration,  the  use  of  lines  for  their 
own  sake,  has  never  been  carried  to  such  a 
pitch  of  excellence,  and  has  never’,  except  in  the 
earliest  forms  of  tho  art,  been  so  severely 


Fig.  11. 

applied.  Of  all  periods  in  architectural 
history  this  one  alone  stands  out  as  English 
work  par  excellence.  But  during  Henry  VIII.’s 
reign  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  bad  reached 
England.  The  style  of  ornament  peculiar  to 
tho  Renaissance  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
many  workmen,  but  it  was  adopted  simply  as 
it  had  been  received,  and  left  the  characteristic 
Tudor  ornament  untouched ; perhaps  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  spirit  was  essentially 
one  of  purification,  and  in  that  ornament  there 
was  nothing  to  purify.  Many  of  these  designs 
of  Holbein’s  are  in  the  best  style  of  the 
Renaissance  j many  are  very  finely-constructed 
arabesques,  and  some  very  few  seem  to  “ hark 
back,”  and  remind  one  of  Aldegi-ever’s  early 
work.  It  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of  this 
article  to  give  sketches  of  more  than  a few  of  the 
choicest  of  these  charming  designs,  the  more 


charming  as  he  who  will  may  see  the  tpstssinia 
signa  of  the  master,  and  not  an  engraver’s  repro- 
duction. It  is,  moreover,  not  very  useful  to  write 
about  designs  unless  some  semblance  of  them 
in  black  and  white  is  at  hand  to  help  descrip- 
tion through  5 we  have  therefore  made  as  varied 
a selection  as  possible,  and  we  shall  limit  our 
remarks  to  those  we  have  sketched.  We  would 
only  have  our  readers  remember  that  “ more 
remain  behind.” 

The  first  mount  of  drawings  to  which  atten- 
tion must  be  called  is  tho  one  containing 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  small  arabesques  and 
Renaissance  designs.  We  have  reproduced  four 
of  tho  finest  (figures  1,2,  3, -i);  the  lens  has 
taken  in  three  smaller  ones  (figures  5,  6,  7), 
but  they  are  too  small  in  the  reproduction  to 


Fig.  12. 

follow  with  ease  ; every  drawing  on  the  mount 
is  well  worth  a careful  study.  The  arabesques 
are  noticeable  for  their  great  fidelity  to  the 
spirit  of  this  form  of  design,  both  as  to  its 
essentia]  purity  and  to  its  adaptability  to  the 
shape  of  the  surface  to  be  ornamented.  In  this 
latter  respect,  perhaps,  our  small  figure  C is 
the  most  remarkable,  the  two  spherical  triangles 
(this  is  a sufficiently  accurate  denomination) 
being  filled  in  a very  charming  manner,  the 
space  being  evenly  covered  from  base  to  apex  ; 
the  scrolls  in  both  diminish  gradually  as  they 
approach  the  apexes  and  at  the  same  time  lend 
themselves  to  the  circular  bend  of  the  sides. 
Figures  2 and  4 are  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit  and  are  of  equal  excellence.  Our 
reproductions  show  how  true  and  steady  was 
the  designer’s  band  j they  arc  reduced  to  barely 
a third  of  tho  size  of  the  originals,  and  in  such 


small  drawings  the  firmness  of  the  lines  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  feature ; the  bold  and 
successful  use  which  Holbein  makes  of 
angles,  breaking  abruptly  the  flow  of  the 
curves,  a characteristic  feature  of  the  style,  but 
which  in  less  skilful  hands  so  frequently  disfigures 
arabesque  devices,  speaks  of  the  care  which  ho 
must  have  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  graceful  style.  Figs.  1 and  3 
show  with  what  equal  facility  ho  worked  in 
Renaissance  ornament.  Whenever  he  adopts 
it,  be  invariably  yields  to  its  best  spirit.  In  the 
whole  series,  which  contains  a considerable 
amount  of  Renaissance  work,  he  has  nob  once 
adopted  the  base  and  ungainly  realistic  devices 
which  so  frequently  disfigure  it.  When  he  uses 
the  human  or  animal  forms,  they  are  nearly 
always  as  conventionalised  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them,  and  they  lend  themselves  without 
the  slightest  jar  to  the  harmony  of  the  wliole. 
Then  if  we  look  for  a recognition  of  the  tangen- 
tial principle  on  which  all  scrollwork  must  be 
based,  there  is  never  a blemish  to  be  found.  His 
fancy  is  made  strictly  dependent  upon  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  strict  rule  is  lost  entirely  in 
tho  play  of  his  fancy.  Note  especially,  in  fig.  1, 
how  charmingly  the  scroll  returns  upon  itself, 
and,  bursting  into  foliage  and  flower,  fills  up  the 
space  it  had  left  vacant  in  its  first  volution. 
The  work  contained  on  this  one  mount  is  almost 
sufficient  to  establish  a man’s  claim  to  be  in  tho 
first  rank  of  designers.  Space  forbids  us, 
however,  to  dwell  longer  upon  it.  In  leaving  it, 
we  would  only  add  that  a student  of  decorative 
art  need  go  no  further  than  the  dozen  designs 
contained  upon  it  to  seek  a better  study  and 
inspiration  for  his  own  work,  or  to  find  a 
clearer  exposition  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  ornamentation. 

In  figures  8 and  9 we  have  some  specimens  of 
designs  for  bookbinding;  the  arabesque  borders 
in  the  former  being  very  graceful  and  original. 
To  show  to  what  small  uses  this  great  genius 
was  put  during  his  king’s  service,  and  how  well 
he  acquitted  himself  of  the  smallest  task  he 
undertook,  the  complicated  monogram  iu  the 
centre  of  figure  h should  be  noticed.  We  add 
another  example  (fig.  10)  of  this  stylo  of  work, 
a monogram  evidently  devised  for  tho  back  of  a 
watch  or  locket.  Figures  11  and  12  are  two  more 
designs  for  a similar  purpose ; in  the  first  he 
has  thrown  on  one  side  both  Arabesque  and 
Renaissance  inspiration,  and  has  gone  straight 
to  nature ; his  mastery  over  scroll-work  is  notice- 
able in  both  the  borders,  but  the  thorny  rose 
strikes  us  as  too  natural,  whereas  the  aster  is 
rigidly  conventionalised.  The  two  legends  are 
‘‘  Trinitalis  gloria  sfabilijnur,”  and  ” Origo 
niundi  melioris.”  In  the  centres  are  sketched, 
just  as  slightly  as  we  have  reproduced  them,  two 
little  pictures  in  the  manner  of  the  alphabet 
backgrounds ; that  in  fig.  12  evidently  being 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  ” Dance  of  Death” 
letters.  This  one,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
given  satisfaction  to  his  royal  master  or 
mistress  (Catharine  of  Arragon),  and  it  has 
been  erased  with  tho  pen.* 


CHANGES  IN  ST.  GEORGE’S  PARISH, 
SOUTHWARK. 

Wb  recently  advertedt  to  two  schemes  which 
have  just  been  set  on  foot  for  improvements  in 
Southwark, — the  one  for  a new  thoroughfare 
from  Blackman-street  to  Southwark  Bridge- 
road  ; the  other  for  converting  an  old  burial- 
ground  into  an  ornamental  garden,  promoted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion. That  burial-ground  is  none  other  than 
the  graveyard  occupying  the  site,  iu  part,  of 
the  iiospitnl  which,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard 
and  St.  Mary,  was  commonly  known  as  Lo 
Loke’s,  or  the  Lock.  Lying  without  St. 
George’s  Bar,  but  just  within  tho  eastern  slip, 
as  readjusted,  of  St.  George’s  ])arish,  the 
hospital  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  what  is  now 
the  Old  Kent-road,  just  south  of  the  Bull 
Tavern  (No.  2,  Old  Keut-road).  At  the  lower 
end  of  Tabard  (olim  Kent)  street,  beneath  the 
roadway,  at  a spot  between  Edwards  tho 
chemist’s  shop  (No.  302)  and  J.  Goldsworthy  the 
baker’s  (No.  285),  and  at  the  return  of  the 
parisli  bounds,  lay,  and  perhaps  still  lies. 
Lock’s  Bridge,  of  which  presently. 

We  read  in  Stow  : — ” Then  in  Kent-street  is 
a lazar-house  for  leprous  people,  called  the  Loke 
in  Southwarke.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  “tho 
foundation  whereof  I know  not.”  The  ’spital 

* To  bo  continued. 

+ Builder,  pp.  61'i  and  679,  ante  (October  1C,  1866). 
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was  one  of  several  like  thereto  -which  formerly 
existed  in  London,  as  at  Kingaland,  Stratford- 
le-Bow,  Grosvenor-place,  and  Knightsbridge, 
together  with  those  of  St.  James,  ‘Westminster, 
and  St.  Giles-in-the-Fielda.*  There  is  record 
that  one  John  Pope  bequeathed  an  annual  rent 
of  Gs.  8d.  to  the  Governors  in  1437  ; yet  the 
foundation  dates  from  Edward  II.’s  reign,  if 
not  an  earlier  period.  John  Pope  may  have 
been  ancestor  to  the  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder 
of  Trinity  {nlim  Durham)  College,  Oxford,  who 
made  him  a lordly  mansion  from  out  of  the 
dissolved  Bermondsey  Priory.  It  subsequently 
passed  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and 
received  some  of  the  patients.  Curiously 
enough,  the  chapel  of  Kingsland  Lock  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  where  the  sun- 
dial boi’e  the  significant  motto,  “ Post  Volup- 
tatem  Jlisericordia.”  Falling  into  decay,  the 
Southwark  Lock  was  let  out  in  tenements  and 
lioally  removed  in  1S09,  when  they  made  the 
new  road.  Great  Dover-street,  from  High-street, 
Borough,  parallel  with  the  then  Kent-street. 
Most  of  the  site  was  thrown  into  an  adjoining 
paupsrs’  burial-ground.  Along  the  western 
side,  in  Buckenhara-square,  was  erected  about 
thirty  years  ago  the  Pilgrim  church  or  hall, 
“formed  1502,’’  teste  the  inscription;  a 
memorial  to  those  martyrs  whose  designation  it 
bears,  and  whose  church  dates  from  1616. 
Aubrey  refers  to  the  fragmentary  inscription 
above  the  Lock  cha,pel  door.  In  Wilkinson’s 
plate,  Ist  Jan.,  1813,  it  appears  in  a panel,  as 
follows ; — 

“MB 

This  Chspel  Was  Built 
To  the  Honour  of  God  and  for  the  Use  of 
the  Poor  Infirm  and  Impotent  People 
Harbourd  Within  this  Hospital 
-l/ciy’  i/ur'  Bund  E$q.  Treaturer 
Anno  1636,” 

Til.  Bond  gave  to  the  charity  lOOZ.  Some 
would  derive  the  name  from  the  French  toques, 
rags  or  lint  for  wounds  and  sores;  akin  to  the 
old  English  lore,  Dutch  lol<,  German  loche,  a 
lock  of  hair,  a curl  or  ringlet,  a flock  of  wool ; 
others  from  the  old  English  loc,  a lock  or  door- 
fastening,  hence  lUcan,  locan,  to  lock  or  fasten 
(compare  the  Latin  Ugarc  and  Dutch  linken),  in 
connexion  with  the  leper’s  necessary  seclusion 
from  mankind.  Now  just  at  this  spot  the  high 
road  from  the  Borough  to  Canterbury  and 
Dover  crossed  a tidal  stream,  or  rather  ditcb, 
one  of  the  many  that  within  living  memory 
traversed  this  low-lying  ground.  The  ditch 
flowed  from  the  Newington  and  Walworth 
fields,  and,  known  as  the  Lock,  separated  St. 
George-the-Martyr  and  St.  ^ Mary-the-Tirgin 
parishes  along  so  much  of  its  course  as  lay 
northwards  of  Warner-street,  which  now  joins 
the  New  and  the  Old  Kent  roads.  Thence  it  ran 
sonth-east,  between  the  present  Bermondsey 
New-road  and  Weston  (antigud  Hunter)  street 
to  Brook-street,  by  Star-corner.  Bermondsey. 
The  character  of  the  ground  which  is  now  being 
excavated  between  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  and 
Star-corner  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  soil.  Another  long  ditch, 
east  of  Tabard-street,  formed  a boundary  line 
between  the  parishes  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Mary  ^Magdalen,  Bermondsey.  Whether  the 
Lock  ditch  gave  name  to  the  hospital  or  rice 
versd  we  cannot  determine.  It  is  plainly  shown 
in  Roeque’s  map  of  Surrey,  1750;  whilst  in 
Crosse’s  New  Plan  of  London,  1836,  is  marked 
Lock’s  Fields,  just  south-west  of  the  Paragon  in 
New  Kent-road.  The  bridge  that  carried  the 
Canterbury  pilgrims’  -way  over  the  channel  was 
exposed  to  view  during  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  along  Tabard-street  some  years  since. 
It  consists  of  a pointed  arch,  in  stone,  with  six 
ribs,  having  no  mouldings,  but  merely  chamfered 
f-d^es,  verv  similar  to  the  arches  at  Stratford-le- 
Bow,  of  o'ld  London  Bridge,  or  of  the  moat- 
bridge,  Elcham  Palace.  The  bridge  is  20  ft. 
wide  ; the  arch  lias  a span  of  9 ft.,  and  is  6 ft. 
ialieight  to  the  crown.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Bermondsey  monks,  as  lords 
of  the  Great  Liberty  Manor  of  Southwark,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Within  the 
bridge  was  fixed  a tablet  bearing  at  either  side 
the  city  arms  and  initials  MSTB,  and  the 
Bridge-house  mark,  commonly,  though  erro- 
neously used  for  the  Southwark  arms,  with 
initials’  T B W L ; below  are  the  letters  S M N 
The  central  inscription  runs — 

“This  bridge  wa?  repaired  A®16H,at  thecbarceof  the 
Inhab.tauts  ot  IlewingtoQ  and  Bt.  George’s  Parishes. 


•The  Lock  Hospital,  Harrow-road  (IS4I),  -was  originally 
established  for  women,  in  1746.  The  Asylum,  bard  by, 
fort?  years  Uter,  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Scott,  the  Bible  com- 
mentator. 


And  thus  farre  the  Libertie  of  the  Borrowe  of  South 
Warke  estendeth.” 

In  his  Life  of  Pope,  Apropos  of  the  poet’s  love 
of  his  money,  Dr.  Johnson  writes  that  “the  great 
topic  of  his  ridicule  is  poverty ; the  crimes  with 
which  he  reproaches  his  antagonists  are  their 
debts,  their  habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their 
want  of  a dinner.’’  So,  again,  in  his  Life  of 
Rowe  he  alludes  to  the  death  of  “ Poor  Nahum 
Tate  who  [1716]  died  in  the  Mint,  where  he  was 
forced  to  seek  shelter  by  extreme  poverty.’’ 
Here  ai*e  but  two  of  the  well-nigh  countless  in- 
stances that  could  be  adduced  of  the  reputation 
formerly  enjoyed  by  so  ill-favoured  a quarter. 
But  long  ere  this  the  Mint  in  Southwark  had 
gained  notoriety  of  another  and  more  evil  kind  ; 
as,  indeed,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find 
where  sanctuary  was  giveuto  insolvent  debtors. 
From  King  Edward  YI.’s  day  its  gates  offered 
asylum  to  traitors,  felous,  coiners,  and  outlaws, 
whilst  its  own  black  ditch  (a  boundary  of  St. 
Saviour’s  Parish)  served  for  the  maltreatment 
of  process-servers  just  as  did  the  Fleet  behind 
Field-lane.  The  Mint  has  supplied  scenes  for 
Harrison  Ainsworth’s  “Jack  Sheppard’’  and 
for  similar  stories ; Mat  of  the  Mint  and  kindred 
allusions  are  familiar  to  readers  of  Gay’s 
“ Beggar’s  Opera.’’  Jonathan  Wild  is  reported 
to  have  stabled  his  horses  within  its  precincts, 
at  the  Duke’s  Head,  a wooden  public-house  in 
Red  Cross-street,  near  to  the  Cross  Bones  burial- 
ground.  Even  as  far  back  as  Edward  Ill.’s 
reign  the  London  magistrates  had  made  plaint 
of  the  frequent  escape  of  “ felons,  thieves,  and 
other  malefactors  and  disturbers  of  the  peace” 
into  the  “ village  ” of  Southwark.  Thereupon, 
that  Sovereign  granted  a charter  for  conveying 
the  village  over  to  the  City  in  fee-farm,  the 
bailiff  or  sheriff  to  account  thereof  annually  at 
the  Exchequer.  In  1462  Southwark  came  fully 
within  civic  control,  but  was  not  constituted  a 
“ward  without  ” until  1550.  By  charter  of  23rd 
of  April,  Edward  VI.  granted  to  the  Commonalty 
of  London  the  Manor  of  Sonthwark  together 
with  all  manorial  rights  annexed,  and  criminal 
and  civil  jurisdiction.*  The  Mayor  and  Citizens 
paid  617Z.  2b.  Id.  for  this  grant,  which  Mr. 
Loftie  tells  ns  included  some  houses  that  had 
belonged  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  had  been  sold  by  him  to  Henry  VIII.;  as  also 
the  site  of  Bermondsey  Abbey. 

Over  against  St.  George’s  Church  formerly 
stood  Suffolk  - place,  the  fair  mansion  of 
Henry  VIII.’s  brother  • in  - law.+  The  king 
exchanged  Snffolk-place  with  Brandon  for  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich’s  “inn,”  somewhere  in 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields.  He  then  set  up  a 
mint  of  coinage  in  the  re-named  Sonthwark,  or 
Duke’s,  place.  Queen  Mary  gave  the  Mint 
property  in  the  King's  Manor  to  Nicholas 
Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  in  recompense  for 
York-place,  Whitehall,  which  his  predecessor 
Wolsey  had  made  over  to  her  father.  Heath 
sold  it  in  1557,  when  the  purchasers  erected 
many  mean  buildings  on  the  estate,  but  left 
enough  of  the  original  house  to  serve  for  a resi- 
dence to  Sir  Edward  Bromefield  (Lord  Mayor, 
1637-8),  who  lived  here  until  1650.  His  son 
John,  who  was  created  baronet  March  20,  1661, 
settled  “ Suffolk,  otherwise  Southwark-place,’’ 
upon  his  daughter  Joyce  on  her  marriage  with 
Thomas,  son  and  heir  to  William  Lant,  of 
London,  merchant ; whence  Lant-street,  Borough. 
In  7th  Anne  an  Act  was  passed  for  certain  im- 
provements of  the  property,  empowering 
Thomas  Lant  to  give  fifty-one  years’  leases.  On 
Thomas  Lant’a  death  in  1722  the  property 
passed,  by  his  daughter’s  marriage,  to  the 
Bullock  family.  In  1773  it  wes  advertised  to 
be  let  as  comp'rising  17  acres  with  400  houses, 
and  a rental  of  l.OOOZ.  a year.  At  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  Bullock,  of  Faulkborne  Hall,  Essex,  M.P. 
for  the  shire,  in  18U,  the  property  was  sold  at 
auction  in  98  lots,  being  600  dwelling-houses, 
yielding  2,000Z.  annual  rent. 

Meanwhile  the  Mint  bad  only  increased  in 
bad  repute.  In  the  Act  8 and  9 William  111., 
for  relief  of  creditors,  the  following  sanctuaries 
in  Southwark  are  scheduled  Montague  Close, 
or  the  Minories  [«ic],  Mint,  Clink  or  Deadman’a 
Place.  Yet  matters  mended  but  little,  and 
another  statute  was  enacted,  9 George  I.,  c.  28, 
1723,  for  the  more  effectual  execution  of  justice 
in  the  Mint.  The  preamble  to  that  enactment 
would  go  to  show  how  necessary  had  become 
interference  ou  the  part  of  the  Legislature. 
The  “ privileges”  were  declared  to  be  abolished ; 

* Rer.  W.  J.  Loftie’8  Historj  of  London,  second 
edition,  1864.  « , , , 

t Tide  Builder,  27tli  March,  1888  (Mr.  berth  a drawing 
of  old  arches). 


but,  by  way  of  clearing  the  place,  all  debtors 
for  amounts  under  50(.  were  enabled,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  obtain  relief  from  their 
obligations.  In  bis  “ Curiosities  of  London,” 
Timbs  gives  a quotation  from  the  Wcekli/ 
Journal  of  Saturday,  July  20,  1723,  describing 
the  remarkable  exodus  of  “ some  thousands  of 
the  Minters  ....  to  bo  cleared  at  the  quarter 
sessions  at  Guildford.” 

Some  silver  coins  issued  in  1551  from 
Henry  VIII.’s  Southwark  Mint  bear  a mint- 
mark  Y,  for  Sir  John  Yorke,  Under-Treasurer. 
He  is  the  same  whom  in  1549, — being  Sheriff  of 
London  for  that  year, — King  Edward  VI.  Lad 
knighted  when  he  rested  here  for  dinner 
en  route  from  Hampton  Court  through  the  city 
to  Westminster  (Stow).  This  Mint  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  earlier  one  which  was 
established  in  Southwark  under  ^Ethelred  II., 
and  continued  to  coin  money  until  King 
Stephen’s  time  ; that  is,  during  the  interval 
978-1135.  Its  site,  though  not  definitely  ascer- 
tained, is  believed  to  have  been  either  by  the 
original  town-hall  in  Carter-lane,  over  against 
St.  Olave’s  Church,  or  in  Clink  Liberty  under 
charge  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester. 


EDINBURGH  NOTES. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh, 
which  closes  on  .the  30th  insb.,  has  been  a 
centre  of  attraction  to  vast  multitudos,  and 
has  proved  a success  financially,  the  estimated 
surplus  being  slated  at  about  20,0001.  The 
largest  influx  of  visitors  on  any  one  day 
occurred  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  October, 
when  63,981  persons  entered  the  turnstiles, 
taxing  the  capacity  of  the  building  to  the 
utmost.  The  interior,  indeed,  has  been  over- 
stocked with  exhibits,  leaving  too  little  room 
for  passage,  and  detracting  from  the  general 
effect.  The  result  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory had  four  or  six  additional  courts  been 
added;  but  it  is  easy  being  wise  behindhand. 
The  behaviour  of  the  vast  crowds  which 
frequented  the  exhibition  since  the  reduction 
of  the  entry  money  to  6d.  has  been,  upon 
the  whole,  remarkably  good,  and  very 
little  damage  has  been  done.  Amongst  other 
amusing  contretemps  which  occurred  is  one 
showing  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose 
effigy  in  stucco,  painted  to  resemble  bronze,  has 
been  twice  deprived  of  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  which  he  holds  out  “in  act  to  speak.” 
This  was  brought  about  by  admirers  shaking 
bands  with  the  image.  Similar  damage  has 
been  done  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson’s  “ In  the 
Arena,”  also  of  stucco  bronze,  from  some 
adventurous  wight  having  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  jaws  of  the  lioness,  and  depriving  her  of 
some  teeth. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  surplus  money  and  the 
retention  of  the  “permanent”  building.  It 
was  proposed  to  present  Sir  James  Gowaiis,  tlio 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  an 
honorarium  of  2,000Z.  in  consideration  of  his 
valuable  and  onerous  services  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Exhibition,  but  this  offer  he  has 
declined.  Parties  are  pretty  equally  divided  as 
to  the  question  whether  the  great  hall  should 
be  retained  on  its  present  site  or  removed  else- 
where. The  objections  to  its  being  retained 
where  it  now  is  are  that  it  occupies  a con- 
siderable portion  of  public  ground  required  for 
out-door  recreation,  and  that,  although  it  served 
its  purpose  as  a temporary  show,  it  is  too  mean 
and  tawdry  to  be  retained  as  a permanent  public 
hall.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  hall  would  supply  a want,  as  there  is 
no  interior  available  for  gatherings  ou  a large 
scale.  This  want  may,  however,  in  course  of 
time,  be  supplied  in  a more  worthy  manner, 
and  the  present  erection,  according  to  one  sug- 
gestion, be  disposed  of  to  tbe  Caledonian  Rail- 
way Company  to  be  utilised  at  tbe  Lothian- 
road  Station,  which  is  in  a state  of  dilapidation. 

It  will  be  remembered  tliab  some  time  ago  it 
was  stated  in  these  columns  that  one  of  the 
newly-elected  city  members  had  indicated  his 
intention  of  bestowing  50,000Z.  upon  the 
University,  for  tbe  completion  of  the  ntw 
buildings.  In  his  inauciiral  address  at  tbe 
opening  of  the  session,  Principal  Sir  'William 
Sluir  said,  “I  made  mention  of  the  need  of  a 
Senate-hall  as  the  necessary  complement  of  our 
new  buildings,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
some  Meemoas  might  arise,  as  in  tbe  sister 
University  of  Glasgow,  to  endow  us  with 
means  for  the  erection  of  the  same.  It  is  uo 
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longer  a secret  that  the  hope  is  within  sight  of 
being  fulfilled.  Before  long,  therefore,  we  may- 
look  to  holding  the  solemnities  of  graduation 
and  other  ceremonial  assemblies,  such  as  this, 
in  a hall  of  our  own,  supplied  by  the  munificence 
of  a fellow-citizen.”  A senate-hall  formed  part 
of  the  original  scheme  of  the  new  University 
buildings,  as  designed  by  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson. 
The  design  shows  a semicircular  hall,  divided 
into  bays  by  massive  piers,  decorated  by  statues, 
in  niches  of  the  Cinque-cento  style,  with  a lofty 
campanile,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  in  St.  Mark’s  Place,  at  Venice. 

Another  handsome  gift  to  the  University  is 
announced  as  coming  from  Dr.  Gunning,  of 
Edinburgh  and  Rio  Janeiro,  to  be  devoted  to 
prizes  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  involving  a 
present  payment  of  200L  per  annum,  and  ulti- 
mately a bequest  of  2,0001-.  Again,  a sum  of 
30,0001.  has  been  bequeathed  to  certain  trustees 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  almshouses 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  he  deprived  of  their  means  by 
the  failure  of  banks  or  other  companies. 

The  stonework  of  the  National  Portrait  and 
Antiquarian  Museum  at  the  east  end  of  Queen- 
street  is  now  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
some  carving  to  be  done  en  bloc.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  building  is  severe,  and  is 
entirely  unlike  any  other  public  building  in  the 
city.  The  style  is  English  Gothic  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  large  traceried 
windows  and  an  upper  floor  lighted  from  above. 
Mr.  Ruakin  stigmatised  Queen-street  as  the 
bathos  of  architecture.  This  building  would, 
perhaps,  to  some  extent  redeem  it  in  his  eyes. 

On  (he  vacant  ground  to  the  south  of  the 
Synod  Hall,  Castle-terrace,  new  premises  are  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  use  of  the  School 
Board  ; they  are  Italian  in  style,  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  Architect  of  the  Board,  and 
harmonise  with  the  adjoining  building.  A 
marked  feature  in  the  elevation  is  a tower  at 
the  angle  of  Castle-terrace  and  Cornwall-street. 
Tlie  elevation  towards  that  street  embraces  the 
whole  site  back  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

A remarkable  building  has  just  been  opened 
for  the  Edinburgh  Cafe  Company,  situated  in 
Priuces-street.  The  site  is  a narrow  one,  and 
the  fa(;ade  is  run  up  into  an  acute  gable,  designed 
in  the  Renaissance  style  of  the  Low  (Jouutries. 
There  is  a considerable  amount  of  carving  and 
enriched  detail  delicately  treated,  the  grit  of 
tbe  Crossbill  freestone  lending  itself  to  such 
treatment.  The  red  colour  of  this  stoue  makes 
the  building  conspicuous,  a peculiarity  of  which 
time  will  soon  deprive  it  5 but  the  Pointed 
gable  and  somewhat  unusual  detail  give  it  a 
permanent  individuality. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS, 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  this  Association 
for  Session  1880-87,  held  on  the  22nd  ioet.,  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  E.R.I.B.A., 
delivered  the  following  address  ; — 

We  who  are  architects  have  set  forth  upon  n 
difficult  track,  and,  when  the  Bunyan  of  our 
profession  shall  arise,  he  may  write  an  ” Archi- 
tect’s Progress”  fait  of  adventures  as  strange, 
of  misfortunes  as  various,  of  comforts  as  few, 
and  ambitions  as  high,  as  those  which  have 
delighted  generation  after  generation  of  English 
children  since  the  time  when  the  tinker  of 
Elstow  dreamed  his  strange  dreams  in  the 
prison  of  Bedford. 

Ours  is,  indeed,  an  arduous  profession,  and  it 
is  with  no  light  heart  that  those  who  have  the 
shaping  of  a young  man’s  destiny  should  thrust 
him  upon  it.  Ton  years  of  toil  may,  perhaps, 
tit  him  to  cross  the  threshold  of  independent 
practice.  But  to  many  that  door  is  never 
opened,  while  to  others  it  opens  twice, — once 
t liat  they  may  enter,  and  once  that  they  may  go 
forth,  either  to  rejoin  the  army  of  those  who 
work  for  others  or  to  seek  some  different  ocen- 
pation,  where  tbe  reward  will  be  in  greater  pro- 
portion to  tho  toil.  In  greater  proportion, — ay, 
there’s  the  rub.  Surely  no  one  will  become  an 
architect  hoping  to  find  a fortune.  If  he  works 
hard  during  the  day  and  fur  a little  of  tlie  time 
that  other  men  devote  to  toniiis  or  billiards,  a 
conscientious  inau  may  manage  to  live,  and  an 
unscrupulous  man  may  do  even  better,  but,  as 
for  fortunes,  they  fall  to  few  in  tbe  architectural 
world.  No  ; let  him  who  enters  for  the  race  do 
it  not  for  tbe  prize  but  for  the  pleasure  of 
running.  If,  by  good  luck,  he  gets  the  prize 
then  is  ho  doubly  blest  j but,  if  not,  he  still  has 


the  delight  of  exercising  fine  faculties  in  a 
masterly  manner.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  a 
refined  joy  that  it  is  not  in  every  one’s  nature 
to  experience,  and  therefore,  I say,  let  those  who 
regard  the  practice  of  architecture  as  a money- 
making pursuit  turn  their  eyes  in  another 
direction,  or  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken 
when,  perhaps,  it  is  too  late.  I do  not  deny 
that  there  are  architectural  practitioners  who 
turn  out  much  lucrative  work  at  five  per  cent., 
and  a good  deal  less  ; and  in  their  work  is  patent 
the  very  natural  desire  to  do  as  little  as  possible 
for  the  money  they  get.  But  the  architect  and  the 
architectural  practitioner  are  widely  different 
beings,  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  former, 
and  not  of  the  latter,  that  this  Association  is 
maintained.  The  spirit  that  should  animate 
the  architect,  in  common  with  all  artists,  is  not 
the  commei’cial  spirit  of  doing  no  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  reproach  and 
reprisals  for  non-fulfilment  of  contract,  but 
rather  that  nobler  spirit  that  aims  at  reaching 
its  own  ideals,  even  if  in  doing  so  it  gives  more 
than  was  expected  or  bargained  for.  Satisfy 
yourself  as  well  as  your  client, — 

“ To  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.'* 

In  designing  a building,  no  matter  how  humble, 
ask  yourselves  two  questions, — first.  Will  this 
please  my  client  ? secondly,  Would  this  please 
the  Visitors  of  the  Class  of  Design  P 

Once  fairly  embarked  upon  the  sea  of  architec- 
ture, the  most  vivid  impression  one  receives  is 
from  its  limitless  extent.  There  maybe  an  ulti- 
mate shore  of  knowledge  to  which  the  architect 
may  attain  in  time,  but  it  is  far  bel  'W  the  horizon 
at  the  outset ; and  not  infrequently  it  happens 
that  when  the  voyager  has  left  land  so  far 
behind  as  to  render  return  impracticable,  the 
outlook  becomes  rather  dreary,  for  retreat  is 
difficult,  and  there  is  no  goal  visible.  The  best 
thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  keep  your  eyes  in  the 
boat.  Pay  heed  to  tho  handling  of  the  craft, 
and  she  will  carry  you  into  harbour  sooner  or 
later.  This  magnitude  of  the  outlook,  this 
feeling  that  no  knowledge  comes  amiss,  is  at 
once  the  despair  and  the  joy  of  the  architect. 
<.)n  the  one  hand,  it  induces  a feeling  that  no 
length  of  life  and  no  strength  of  memory  are 
sufficient  to  acquire  and  retain  the  information 
which  it  may  be  essential  for  him  to  have  at 
any  moment ; on  the  other,  it  assures  him  that 
uo  day  need  be  wasted,  no  experience  fruitless. 
Consider  for  a moment  some  of  the  calls  that 
may  he  made  upon  him.  He  may  have  to  design 
a church,  which  implies  an  acquaintance  with  a 
special  form  of  ritual;  or  a chapel,  which, 
while  possessing  many  points  in  common 
with  a church,  shonld  yet  be  conceived  in  a 
wholly  different  spirit.  His  next  work  may 
be  a school,  towards  which  a knowledge  of 
religious  architecture  will  help  bat  little.  To 
design  a row  of  cottages,  with  appropriate 
arrangements  and  internal  fittings,  such  as  will 
draw  forth  the  commendations  of  the  inmates, 
implies  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  poor ; while  a gentleman’s  house  could 
never  be  fitly  designed  by  one  who  bad  not  mixed 
with  gentlemen.  These  are  but  a few  samples 
of  work  which  might  fall  to  any  architect’s 
lot.  Other  buildings  would  call  forth  even  more 
varied  acquirements.  A set  of  farm  buildings, 
a range  of  stables,  a bank,  and  a public-house, 
require  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  man 
and  beast  than  any  ordinary  person  w'ould  seek. 
Of  course,  much  of  this  knowledge  can  and 
must  be  acquired  by  special  effort  as  each  case 
arises.  It  is  really  a matter  of  mastering  your 
brief.  But  the  knowledge  must  be  acquired, 
and  the  more  completely  it  is  digested  the  easier 
will  be  the  task  and  the  better  its  results.  I 
know  a case  of  some  swimming-baths  where 
scarcely  one  of  those  concerned,  including  the 
architect,  could  even  swim,  much  less  claim  to 
be  a swimming  man.  The  consequence  is  that 
all  the  small  points  of  arrangement  which  go 
to  make  baths  attractive  are  wanting.  The  brief 
had  not  been  mastered. 

An  architect  ought  to  be  a man  of  wide 
sympathies,  able  to  view  things  as  much  from 
the  standpoint  of  others  as  from  his  own,  able 
to  throw  himself  into  various  parts  as  completely 
as  an  actor,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  able  to 
realise  as  he  draws  what  will  he  the  actual 
effect  of  his  drawing  in  execution.  All  this  he 
should  be  in  his  capacity  as  planner,  that  is  to 
say,  while  reducing  into  working  order  the 
various  points  of  the  problem.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  must  be  able  to  clothe  the 
result  of  his  contrivance  in  fair  outward 


garments  that  shall  appear  well,  not  only  in 
the  elevations,  but  on  the  perspective  too.  And 
this  implies  a long  course  of  study  of  architec- 
ture, as  usually  understood  by  amateurs, — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  Five  Orders,  of  the  Arch,  of 
Proportion, of  Fenestration, of  Rhythm,  of  Light 
and  Shade,  of  Mouldings,  and  of  all  the  other 
headings  into  which  treatises  on  architecture 
are  divided.  But  all  these  things,  if  not  pre- 
ceded by  well-contrived  practical  arrangements, 
are  but  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  these  matters  have 
been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  arbiters  of 
our  youth’s  destinies,  and  that  he  feels  that  he 
has  other  qualifications  for  nn  architect  beyond 
a great  talent  for  drawing.  What  aro  his 
prospects  for  fitting  himself  for  his  work  ? It 
must  be  admitted  that  he  is  better  off  than  his 
predecessors.  The  facilities  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge, at  any  rate  in  London,  are  increasing 
year  by  year,  and  the  student  of  to-day  has  a 
more  defined  and  easier  path  to  follow  than  tho 
student  of  thirty,  twenty,  or  even  ten  years 
ago. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  brighter 
prospects  is  the  renewed  activity  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  This  body  has 
an  age  and  a prestige  '\vhich  necessarily  weigh 
much  with  the  public  ; and  if  it  keeps  pace  with 
the  times,  as  it  bids  fair  to  do  under  the  new 
Charter,  it  will  be  an  invaluable  instrument  in 
consolidating  the  profession,  in  training  students, 
and  in  maintaining  a high  standard  of  profes- 
sional honoor  and  ability.  The  new  Charter, 
gentlemen,  will  inaugurate  a new  era  in  pro- 
fessional matters.  It  is  earnestly  desired  by 
all  the  best  men,  and  shonld  any  persona  take 
upon  themselves  to  oppose  it,  they  will  find 
themselves  out  of  sympathy  with  the  ablest, 
and  most  influential  and  respectable  part  of 
the  profession.  But,  to  my  mind,  its  most  im- 
portant action  of  recent  years,  and  one  whicli 
will  have  as  far-reaching  effects  as  even  the 
obtaining  a new  Charter, — is  the  institution  of 
the  compulsory  Examination.  This,  gentlemen, 
is  the  first  step  towards  establishing  a universal 
test  of  competency  for  all  practisingarcbitects, 
and  I earnestly  beg  you  to  support  the  move- 
ment heartily  by  passing  the  Examination  your- 
selves, and  doing  what  lies  in  yon  to  induce 
others  to  do  so  too.  First  of  all,  it  is  a certi- 
ficate of  competency  wV.ich  must  be  of  use  in 
starting  business  on  your  own  account.  Then 
it  helps  the  public  to  distinguish  those  who 
have  had  a recognised  architectural  training 
from  those  who  merely  slip  into  a practice,  or 
endeavour  to  gain  a spurious  prestige  by  (he 
addition  of  initials  to  their  names,  conferred 
rather  as  the  mark  of  a subscription  duly  paid 
than  of  any  architectural  merit.  All  of  which 
tends  to  the  detriment  of  the  architectural 
status  generally,  and  to  tho  confusing  of  good 
work  and  bad.  Finally,  the  mere  effort  of  going 
through  an  examination  is  of  service  to  the 
student,  as  it  helps  to  crystallise  much  know- 
ledge hitherto  in  solution,  and  to  show  him 
where  his  strength  and  his  weakness  lie.  The 
effort  while  the  student-days  are  yet  passing  is 
a mere  nothing,  bub  when  the  active  practico 
has  begun  it  becomes  a matter  of  difficulty  to 
find  the  time  amid  the  engrossing  cares  of 
responsible  work. 

To  all  young  students  of  architecture  I say, 
— Regard  the  passing  of  tho  Institute  Exami- 
nation as  the  first  landing  on  the  long  staircase 
that  leads  to  fame. 

The  means  of  preparing  for  this  Examination 
are  naturally  of  great  interest  to  all  of  us,  and 
first  and  foremost  we  may,  without  conceit, 
fairly  place  this  Association.  I do  not  intend 
to  explain  to-night  the  working  of  our  various 
classes,  nor  to  weary  you  with  a repetition  of 
what  you  can  yourselves  gather  from  the  Brown 
Book ; bub  this  I may  say,  that  among  the 
brighter  prospects  of  tho  present  day  we  may 
certainly  include  the  recent  improvements  in 
our  course  of  education.  But  beyond  this 
Association  there  are  many  other  means  of 
acquiring  the  knowledge  we  aro  in  search  of. 
There  are  South  Konsington,  the  Architectural 
Museum,  the  very  importaniT series  of  lectures 
at  University  and  King’s  Colleges,  besides 
many  other  lectures  given  under  various 
auspices  in  different  parts  of  Loudon.  Thera 
is  also  the  fine  library  at  tho  Institute,  a means 
of  insLrnction  too  often  overlooked,  I fear. 
Last,  bat  not  least,  there  is  the  Royal  Academy. 
Into  the  great  question  of  tbe  Academy  and 
its  shortcomings  I will  not  venture;  but  this  I 
will  say,  that  through  the  veil  with  which  that 
august  institution  shrouds  its  emaciated  form, 
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there  dimly  shine  neglected  possibilities  of  an 
architectural  training,  which,  if  properly  made 
use  of,  might  go  far  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem  of  how  to  become  an  architect. 

I have  touched  upon  some  of  the  means  by 
which  students  can  prepare  for  the  Examination 
of  the  Institute,  and  I confess  to  have  done  so 
less  with  the  view  of  tabulating  them  for 
immediate  use  than  of  drawing  a moral  from 
them.  And  the  moral  is  this, — that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  some  more  concentrated  system 
should  be  established.  It  may  be  said  that 
ample  means  already  exist  for  the  student  to 
gain  the  information  he  wauts,  but  how  can  he 
avail  himself  of  them  when  they  lie  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder,  and  occur  with  no  due 
sequence  of  time  ? What  is  wanted  is  a 
definite,  recognised  course  of  study,  to  be 
followed  in  conjunction  with  office  work,  and  to 
a large  extent  during  working  hours.  It  is  not 
fair  to  students  to  expect  them  to  work  all  day 
and  then  to  apply  themselves  with  unflagging 
energy  to  a serious  course  of  study  in  the 
evening.  There  may  be  offices  where  pupils  do 
not  at  all  times  get  wearied  with  what  is  put 
before  them  to  do.  But  there  are  also  many 
offices  where  a daj'^s  work  is  quite  as  much  as 
ought  to  be  expected  from  a young  man  in  a 
day,  and  from  which  ho  would  issue  in  the 
evening  not  altogether  fitted  for  making  the 
best  of  further  opportunities  for  study. 

This  question  of  concentrating  the  oppor- 
tnnitiea  of  education  is,  I am  glad  to  say,  now 
under  the  consideration  of  a committee  appointed 
by  the  Institute,  aud  we  may  hope  before  long 
to  have  valuable  suggestions,  not  only  bow  to 
make  use  of  the  existing  multifarious  and  con- 
flicting means  of  learning,  but  also,  I hope,  for 
a further  departure  in  the  direction  of  establish- 
ing a central  educational  agency. 

So  far,  we  have  been  considering  these 
questions,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  as 
dwellers  in  London.  It  is  to  dwellers  in 
London  that  the  profession  ofiers  what  in- 
struction it  has ; outside  of  London  there  exist 
but  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge 
other  than  by  office  work  and  private  study, 
which,  from  lack  of  guidance,  is  often  desultory 
and  misdirected.  But  there  must  be  something 
done  for  dwellers  in  the  provinces.  A better 
state  of  things  would  be  brought  about  by  some 
scheme  of  federation  ; but  the  lines  upon  which 
that  federation  should  take  place  will  require 
very  careful  consideration,  and  the  question 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a straightforward 
manner  by  persons  who  represent  the  whole 
profession  and  not  merely  its  obscurest  mem- 
bers. Afflliatiou  of  local  societies  with  the 
Institute  is  another  step  in  a good  direction, 
aud  when  once  the  profession  has  been  bound 
together,  further  steps  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a regular  course  of  study  and  of 
examinations  will  become  possible,  and  we  may 
hope  to  purge  ourselves  of  much  that  is  incom- 
petent, uncultured,  and  detrimental  to  the  art 
wo  follow. 

But,  gentlemen, — and  more  especially  young 
gentlemco, — there  is  no  reason,  because  no 
regular  highway  to  knowledge  is  yet  formed, 
that  wo  should  not  struggle  manfully  along 
such  tracks  as  we  have.  Our  present  system  of 
education  is  pupilage.  Then,  pupils,  extract  as 
much  information  from  your  principals  as  you 
can  ! Get  to  know  the  reasons  for  everything. 
I well  remember  how  hopelessly  I used  to 
flounder  about  when  I was  a pupil,  aud  to 
wonder  whether  I should  ever  learn  the  system 
upon  wliich  plans  were  devised,  or  under  what 
circumstances  one  ought  to  use  certain  strengths 
of  timber.  Things  became  clearer  after  a 
time,  and  when  I began  to  feel  a real  interest 
in  the  work;  but  for  some  years  I felt  that  I 
certainly  should  never  know  enough  to  start 
work  on  my  own  account, — everything  seemed 
so  vague  aud  shifting;  but,  then,  I was  taught 
in  the  country,  and  did  not  know  even  of  the 
existence  of  the  Architectural  Association. 
These  things  I mention  in  case  any  beginner 
may  be  in  the  same  plight.  Stick  to  it,  and 
the  atmosphere  will  gradually  clear.  One  way 
of  learning  is  to  'do  thoroughly  what  yon  have 
to  do.  Let  every  line  you  put  on  the  paper 
have  its  mission.  Have  a reason  for  putting 
every  door  and  window  in  ono  place  rather  than 
another.  Think  everything  out  as  carefully  as 
a move  at  chess  ; learn  the  meaning  of  every 
phrase  in  a specification,  and  put  nothing  in 
from  one  to  another  that  is  not  applicable  to 
the  new  work.  By  such  means  you  will  save 
yourselves  much  subsequent  worry  and  many 
reproaches,  and  you  will  be  spared  the  morti- 


fication of  hearing  that  your  bedrooms  have  no 
wall-space  for  the  bed  or  your  drawing-room 
for  the  piano,  or  that  you  have  called  for  ex- 
travagant work  in  a cottage,  where  every  half- 
penny has  to  be  saved.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
three  qualities  of  thoroughness,  exactitude, 
and  neatness,  though  they  will  not  make  an 
architect,  will  go  far  to  help  an  architect 
to  live.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pupil,  if 
he  means  to  get  on,  will  have  to  devote 
much  of  his  leisure  time  to  acquiring  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  he  cannot  pick  np 
in  the  office.  But  this  need  not  necessarily  be 
always  an  irksome  task,  for  the  range  of  sub- 
jects to  be  mastered  is  of  such  extent  that  one 
can  generally  find  relaxation  in  change  of  work. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  for  the  beginner  to 
realise  that  the  task  of  learning  to  be  an  archi- 
tect is  a more  serious  matter  than  learning  to  be 
a doctor  or  a lawyer,  and  calls  for  a greater 
sacrifice  of  the  amusements  which  are  the  birth- 
right of  youth.  It  is  my  desire  to  see  this 
changed,  and  to  enable  pupils  to  devote  part  of 
their  ordinary  working  hours  to  the  pursuit  of 
such  learning  as  cannot  be  picked  up  in  the 
office;  and  our  present  system  of  architectural 
education  is  little  better  than  a long-continued 
course  of  “picking-up.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a thoroughly  good 
school  education  is  of  great  benefit  to  an  archi- 
tect. He  comes  in  contact  with  so  many 
classes, — the  well-to-do  and  the  cultivated,  as 
well  as  the  unlettered  and  the  ignorant, — that 
a liberal  education  is  of  the  first  importance ; 
and  I would  urge  all  concerned  not  to  cut  short 
the  school  career  of  the  destined  architect,  but 
to  ensure  his  obtaining  a wide  general  know- 
ledge before  he  devotes  his  attention  to  the 
special  branches  more  particularly  relating  to 
his  profession.  The  proper  study  of  architec- 
ture implies  as  wide  and  general  culture  as  a 
university  education,  and  will,  I hope,  some  day 
convey  as  much  prestige. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  will  suppose  the  pre- 
liminary stages  past,  and  that  our  young  archi- 
tect is  launched  into  independent  practice.  Do 
his  difficulties  cease,  or  are  the  days  of  his 
learning  numbered  ? No  more,  all  love  tales  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  than  does  the 
interest  of  ordinary  life  end  with  marriage. 
With  the  elation  of  independent  practice  comes 
also  the  burden  of  responsibility.  The  most 
careful  design  will  sometimes  be  spoiled  by  bad 
workmanship,  and  the  honey  of  forethought  in 
plan  and  beauty  in  elevation  will  be  turned 
into  the  gall  of  failure  through  the  incontrollable 
carelessness  or  dishonesty  of  others.  All  the 
mistakes  which  might  have  occurred  but  did 
not,  owing  to  the  care  of  the  architect,  are 
either  never  known  or  forgotten,  while  the  one 
failure  which  is  not  his  is  remembered  against 
him  for  years.  Then,  again  and  again,  will 
come  the  difficulty  of  deciding  whether  in- 
differeut  woik  is  bad  enough  to  condemn,  or 
whether  it  may  be  passed  with  a reprimand. 
A cantankerous  client  or  a stupid  workman 
will  contrive  to  poison  the  streams  of  life  for 
days  together. 

But  there  is  a reverse  side  to  the  medal.  If 
there  are  worries  which  gnaw  there  are  also 
joys  which  heal.  A fine,  fall  life  is  that  of  the 
architect,  too  diverse  to  be  monotonous,  too  full 
of  important  decisions  to  be  dull,  and  while  the 
consciousness  of  power  is  elevating,  a reflection 
on  the  permanence  of  its  effects  is  sufficiently 
sobering.  With  such  varied  interests  to  serve 
he  can  hardly  be  other  than  broad  and  liberal  in 
bis  views.  He  will  hardly  be  so  bigoted  as  to 
decline  to  build  a place  of  worship  for  another 
sect  than  his  own,  or  so  fanatical  a politician  as 
to  refuse  to  be  concerned  for  a club  of  the 
opposite  party.  To  him  the  desire  to  produce 
a building  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  it  has 
to  serve  supersedes  all  other  considerations  : his 
art  is  first,  his  politics  second. 

And  when  he  quits  the  shadow  of  his  office, 
and  seeks  a respite  from  his  cares,  hia  own  art 
still  offers  him  the  choicest  pleasures.  Where 
can  repose  be  more  surely  found  that  in  the 
long-drawn  aisles  of  some  cathedral,  or  amid 
the  lichen  ■ covered  walls  of  some  ruined 
mansion?  To  him,  beyond  all  men,  are  re- 
vealed the  mysteries  of  ancient  buildings.  He 
can  read  where  others  only  stand  and  wonder. 
To  him  the  sequence  of  time  in  pier  and  arch 
and  roof  is  obvious  at  a glance.  He  learns  the 
story  of  a building  from  its  stones.  Carving, 
which  to  others  is  merely  a quaint  puzzle, 
reveals  to  him  some  notable  fact  in  the  sequence 
of  events  which  brought  the  building  there. 
I The  dead  speak  to  him  from  their  tombs,  and 
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write  their  history  for  him  on  their  painted 
shields.  In  him  the  wayward  enthusiasm  of 
the  amateur  for  antiquity  is  sobered  by  know- 
ledge gained  from  modern  work,  and  it  is  often 
his  lot  to  listen  with  humorous  sadness  to  the 
monotonous  story  of  the  verger.  From  the 
calm  precincts  of  the  cathedral  he  may  go  to 
the  calmer  lawns  of  some  ancient  house,  where, 
amid  the  scent  of  flowers  and  the  rustling  of 
stately  trees,  he  may  learn  the  lesson  of  design, 
and  fill  his  soul  with  a sense  of  noble  beauty, 
which,  transmuted  and  transformed,  will  find 
its  way  into  the  buildings  of  to-day,  and  help 
to  stamp  the  architecture  of  our  time  with  a 
fitness,  a power,  and  an  originality,  such  as 
architecture  has  not  seen  for  two  centuries. 

[Some  notes  of  tho  discussion  which  followed 
will  be  found  on  another  page.] 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  session  of  this  Association  com- 
menced last  week,  when  a conver$azionc  was 
held. 

The  President,  Mr.  Lawrence  Booth,  de- 
livered an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  that  the  coming  year  would  bo  made 
memorable  as  the  jubilee  of  her  Majesty’s 
accession.  While  no  half-century  could  show 
such  a record  of  real  progress  as  the  fifty  years 
covered  by  her  Majesty’s  reign,  they  as  archi- 
tects would  probably  be  subject  to  the  outside 
reproach  that  architecture  as  a fine  art,  distinct 
from  the  more  general  application  of  the  term 
art,  had  not  been  enriched  by  the  evolution  of 
any  new  style  that  could  with  propriety  be 
called  the  Victorian.  Unless  the  “crystal” 
or  glass-and-iron  system  of  construction  could 
be  dignified  by  such  an  appellation,  of  which 
it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  worthy,  they 
must  accept  the  reproach  for  what  it  was 
worth,  always  remembering  that  the  true 
principles  of  art  were  “ not  for  an  age,  bat  for 
all  time,”  and  could  not  be  invented  like  a new 
machine  or  those  thousand  and  one  industrial 
appliances  which  in  the  aggregate  had  conferred 
innnmerable  blessings  on  the  people.  Both  the 
possibility  and  desirability  were  indeed  debatable 
questions  ; and  whether  in  what  architects  had 
been  privileged  to  do  there  were  any  of  tho 
germs  of  a new  style  time  alone  could  deter- 
mine. Those  who  were  still  engaged  on  the 
work  were  too  near  it  to  comprehend  its  proper 
proportions.  It  might,  however,  be  fairly 
claimed  for  tho  Victorian  era  that,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  initiatory  efforts  and  fervid 
eloquence  of  the  older  Pugin,  it  had  seen  the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture ; the  resuscita- 
tion, for  what  it  was  worth,  of  the  “ Queen 
Anne  ” style;  and  now  they  wore  in  the  throes 
of  a struggle  for  ^the  reintroduction  of  the 
so-called  Jacobean.  Concurrently  with  these 
efforts  much  that  was  best  in  the  ancient 
styles  of  architecture  has  been  faithfully 
adopted  to  the  modern  and  diversified 
requirements  of  an  exceptionally  pro- 
gressive age.  Without  wandering  far  afield 
for  examples,  the  warehqnse  architecture  of 
Manchester  might  be  cited  in  evidence.  Given 
the  same  atmosphere  andtither  favourable  con- 
ditions, there  were  streets  in  our  city  whose 
architecture  was  not  unworthy  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  ancient  Venice.  But  probably  the 
architect  of  the  period  would  prefer  to  base  hia 
credentials  on  the  utilitarian  and  hygienic 
character  of  his  work, — the  utilisation  of  sneh 
materials  as  cast  and  wrought  iron  and  concrete ; 
terra  cotta,  both  as  tiles  and  solid  building 
material ; glass  at  its  wonderfully  reduced  cost 
and  in  its  almost  unlimited  capability  of  adapt- 
ation ; and  even  such  articles  as  india-rubber 
and  paper  for  constructive  purposes.  These, 
together  with  a host  of  “ inventions”  which  the 
architect  could  for  the  most  part  only  claim  the 
credit  of  having  adopted,  had  almost  trans- 
formed the  utilitarian  character  of  modem 
buildings.  In  all  the  essentials  to  comfort,  to  a 
healthy  and  therefore  a prolonged  existence, 
the  pauper  of  to-day  was  better  housed  than 
was  the  peer  of  fifty  years  ago, — an  assertion 
not  less  true  than  startling.  Between  these 
two  extreme  representative  members  of  society 
there  were  others  for  whom  much  required  to 
be  done,  and  the  architect  of  to-day  was  a 
willing  co-operator  in  the  good  work.  Aided, 
and  sometimes,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  thwai’ted, 
in  his  efforts  by  the  numerous  local  sanitary 
authorities  dotted  all  over  town  and  country, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  most  beneficent 
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branch  of  his  profession,  letting  in  light  and  air 
on  thousands  who  had  not  hitherto  had  their 
proper  share  of  two  of  heaven’s  best  gifts. 
There  was  on  such  matters  still  much  hesita- 
tion to  be  overcome  in  places  where  it  should 
be  least  expected,  and  only  the  few  had 
the  full  courage  of  their  opinions.  He 
trusted  that  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
illustration  of  architecture  in  the  Jubilee  Exhi- 
bition there  would  be  the  opportunity  afforded 
of  showing  hygienic  and  utilitarian  as  well  as 
artistic  proeress.  Some  disappointment, founded 
on  the  casual  reading  of  the  prospectus  and  the 
regulations,  had  been  experienced  at  the  ap- 
parent omission  of  provision  for  the  display  of 
architectural  work ; but  he  was  happy  to  say 
on  the  best  authority  that  there  bad  not  at  any 
time  been  such  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters,  and  he  hoped  hie  professional 
brethren  would  be  well  to  the  front  in  the  dis- 
play of  what  architects  had  done  and  were  doing 
for  the  general  good. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his 
address,  proposed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Bailey,  was 
heartily  accorded. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held 
on  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  James  Sellars,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  Secretary,  submitted  the 
eighteenth  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the 
Burgh  Police  Health  (Scotland)  Bill  had  again 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council.  In  the 
hegiuning  of  this  year  it  was  thought  desirable, 
in  view  of  the  probability  of  the  Bill  being 
again  brought  before  Parliament,  to  continue 
the  efforts  formerly  made  by  the  Institute  to 
^get  the  building  regulations  eliminated  from 
the  Bill  and  embodied  in  a separate  Building 
Act  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Scotland.  For 
this  purpose  a committee,  consisting  of  the 
President,  Mr.  JohnUoneyman  and  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  past  Presidents,  was  appointed.  The 
committee  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  and  re- 
quested their  co-operation  in  a further  repre- 
sentation to  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  Edinburgh 
Association  was  found  to  be  in  entire  sympathy 
with  this  Institute  in  its  past  and  present  efforts, 
and  they  sent  a memorial  to  the  late  Lord 
Advocate  praying  that  the  building  clauses  of 
the  Burgh  Police  and  Health  (Scotland)  Bill  be 
embodied  in  a separate  Bill.  A similar  memo- 
rial was  sent  to  the  late  Lord  Advocate  from 
the  Institute,  and  a reply  was  received  to  the 
effect  that  the  views  expressed  in  the  memorial 
would  receive  careful  attention.  The  Bill 
had,  however,  been  dropped  in  consequence  of 
the  late  dissolution  of  Parliament,  but  a new 
Bill  would  probably  he  iutroduced  in  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  and  the  Council  hoped  that 
the  Institute  would  continue  to  press  the  views 
they  had  hold  and  advocated  so  long.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  them  to  be  able 
to  say  that  their  views  had  now  the  active 
support  of  the  Edinburgh  Association  ; and, 
further,  that  they  w’ere  now  approved  and 
supported  by  the  Glasgow  municipal  autho- 
rities. For  tho  encouragement  of  students 
in  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  it  was 
recommended  that  a sum  of  71.  10s.  be  given, 
the  sum  to  be  divided  into  two  prizes  of  51.  and 
21,  10s.  respectively,  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : — That  the  prizes  be  named  “The 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects’  Prizes,”  and 
that  they  were  awarded  (a)  for  the  best  set  of 
four  drawings  of  architectural  ornament  drawn 
from  casts  in  the  School  of  Art ; (6)  the  best 
set  of  at  least  four  measured  drawings  from 
existing  buildings  ; (c)  the  best  set  of  lecture- 
notes  on  building  construction.  The  report 
also  contained  a letter  from  Mr.  John  Shields, 
one  of  the  trustees  for  the  Alexander  Thomson 
Memorial,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  expected 
that  at  Martinmas,  1887,  the  sum  of  751.,  or 
thereby,  would  be  available  for  the  prize  in  the 
first  competition.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
trust  is  that  the  studentship  or  prizes  shall  be 
awarded  for  the  furtherance  of  the  study  of 
ancient  Classic  architecture,  as  practised  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  prizes  shall  be 
awarded  by  competition  every  third  year. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Watson  (Treasurer)  submitted  the 
financial  statement,  which  showed  a balance  in 
hand  of  2071.  15s. 

The  President,  iu  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
annual  report,  said,  “ They  were  still  endeavour- 


ing to  convince  the  Imperial  authorities, 
although  with  only  moderate  success,  that 
building  regulations  should  bo  the  subject  of  a 
separate  Act,  instead  of  being  mixed  up  willi 
the  Police  Acts.  The  deputations  and  memo- 
rials had  always  been  courteously  received  or 
acknowledged,  and  then  apparently  forgotten. 
The  last  time  the  general  Bill  was  introduced 
by  the  late  Lord-Advocate  it  still  contained  the 
building  regulations  to  which  they  so  strongly 
objected  aa  being  in  themselves  inadequate  and 
incomplete,  and  altogether  out  of  place  in  a 
Police  Bill.  The  recent  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  in  their  favour.  The  legislators 
had  had  weightier  matters  to  consider,  and 
the  Burgh  Police  and  Health  (Scotland)  Bill 
had  been  brought  up,  only  to  be  dropped 
again  and  again  in  past  sesBions  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  delay  was  a gain  to  the 
Institute,  and  they  need  not,  however, 
be  discouraged.  For  some  years  their 
local  legislators  were  apparently  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  Institute’s  representations  on  the 
subject,  but  recently  they  themselves  memo- 
rialised the  Government  iu  favour  of  a separate 
Building  Regulation  and  Health  Act.  Some 
further  progress  had  been  made  during  tho 
year  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  rules  for  ; 
the  measurement  of  artificers’  work.  Their 
representatives,  along  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Institute  of  Measurers  and  the  Master 
Wrights’  Association,  bad  been  engaged  on  the 
new  rules  for  measuring  wrightwork,  which 
were  now  nearing  completion.  The  rules  for 
other  departments  of  work  would  soon  be 
before  them  also,  and  probably  during  next 
year  new  and  improved  rules  would  be  prepared 
for  the  measurement  of  every  description  of  work 
connected  with  buildings.  When  that  was  done 
a good  and  useful  work  would  have  been  accom- 
plished. Another  matter  to  which  ho  would 
call  their  attention  was  the  proposed  revision  of 
the  articles  of  association  and  table  of  fees. 
Experience  had  shown  them  that  both  were  in 
need  of  amendment,  and  he  trusted  the  com- 
mittee would  proceed  with  their  work  ener- 
getically, and  that  the  result  of  their  labours 
would  be  to  amend  the  articles  of  association 
in  the  required  direction,  and  to  arrange  tho 
table  of  fees  on  a more  equitable  basis 
than  it  was  at  present.  There  was  just 
one  other  matter  in  the  report  to  which 
he  need  refer,  viz.,  the  Institute  prizes, 
competed  for  at  the  School  of  Art,  and  the 
Alexander  Thomson  Memorial  Travelling 
Studentship.  Architectural  students  iu  Glasgow 
bad  no  great  facilities  for  training  iu  their  pro- 
fession outside  of  their  offices.  They  deserved 
the  utmost  credit  for  the  work  they  did  in 
their  own  association,  but  they  needed  both 
encouragement  and  help  in  their  studies,  and 
they  were  entitled  to  look  to  the  Instj^ute  for 
aid.  He  was  quite  sure  the  Institute  would  be 
willing  to  continue  and  increase  the  prizes 
offered  at  the  School  of  Art,  and  thus  co-operato 
with  the  committee  of  that  admirable  institu- 
tion in  their  desire  to  raise  tho  status  of  archi- 
tectural education  in  Glasgow.  The  Alexander 
Thomson  Memorial  Travelling  Studentship 
should  do  much  for  the  encouragement  of  archi- 
tectural students  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere, 
for  the  competition  was  open  to  every  student 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  sum  available 
every  third  year  would  be  about  75L,  and  it 
would  be  paid  to  the  successful  competitor  to 
enable  him  to  study  the  best  architectural  work 
in  this  country  or  abroad.  The  terms  of  the 
competition  would  be  issued  very  soon,  and 
the  benefits  would  bo  enjoyed  by  the  successful 
competitor  during  the  summer  of  next  year. 
Glasgow  hardly  knew  the  artistic  treasures  it 
possessed  in  Mr.  Thomson’s  works.  It  was  to 
a great  extent  true  of  Alexander  Thomson  that 
a prophet  was  not  honoured  in  his  own  country, 
and  that  a man  was  seldom  known  till  he  was 
dead. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Thomson,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  members 
of  Council: — Messrs.  Alex.  Skirviug,  Wm.  F. 
M'Gibbon,  Jas.  Sellars,  J.  J.  Burnet,  Hugh 
Barclay,  Wm.  F.  Salmon,  John  Gordon,  T.  L. 
Watson,  David  Thomson,  Jas.  Thomson,  and 
H.  H.  M’Clnre. 

At  a meeting  of  the  newly-elected  Council 
held  immediately  afterwards,  the  following 
office-bearers  were  elected  : — President,  Mr. 
David  Thomson ; vice-president,  Mr.  U.  H. 
M'Clure;  auditor,  Mr.  John  Burnett  j treasurer, 
Mr.  T.  L.  Watson;  and  secretary,  Mr.  Wm. 
Maclean. 


PRACTICAL  CLASS  OP  MASONRY. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  the  new  class  for 
the  study  of  practical  masonry  and  the  science 
of  stonecuttiog,  recently  funned  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Architectural  j\8jOciation, 
assembled  for  tho  first  timo  st  the  Central 
Technical  Institute  at  South  Kensington. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Harvey,  a former  studenc  of 
the  Zurich  Polytechnikum  and  tlio  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts  at  Paris,  has  kiudly  undertaken  to 
give  the  benefit  of  bis  knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  class  gratuitously  as  instructor,  and  in 
his  introductory  lecture  he  explained  the  objects 
and  impoitance  to  architects  of  this  branch  of 
study,  for  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no  op- 
portunity in  this  country,  though  it  forms  au 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  most  Con- 
tinental schools. 

Tho  modus  operandi  which  ho  proposed  was 
to  select  a small  number  of  the  senior  students, 
— say  ton,— to  form  tho  first  class,  whom  ho 
would  instruct  himself  ; and  they  in  turn  would 
act  as  teachers  to  the  subsidiary  classes  (though 
he  promised  to  attend  these  also),  which  would 
meet  on  alternate  Tuesdays  with  the  senior  class, 
and  they  might  again  act  as  teachers  to  others 
if  the  numbers  increased  sufficiently;  the  object 
being  to  make  every  man  a teacher  as  well  as  a 
learner. 

Mr.  Harvey  further  explained  that  the  usual 
method  adopted  in  the  study  of  this  subject 
was  to  begin  with  a course  of  descriptive 
geometry;  but  he  preferred  to  start  with  the 
more  practical  and  useful  part,  viz.,  the  method 
commonly  employed  by  masons  at  all  times  in 
setting  out  and  cutting  the  variously-shaped 
stones  iu  a building,  and  he  argued  that  by 
beginning  at  the  more  interesting  stage  of  the 
question  many  would  thereby  be  attracted  who 
might  otherwise  “ fight  shy  ” of  the  dry  bones 
of  abstract  definitions.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
ject might  be  studied  with  advantage  privately. 

Tho  class  would  begin  by  making  drawings 
of  the  various  stones  in  a given  design,  and 
they  would  then  bo  instructed  as  to  tho  manner 
in  which  a mason  would  sot  out  his  work  pre- 
paratory to  cutting  it,  after  which  they  would 
proceed  to  cut  the  stones  themselves  (a  special 
composition  being  provided  for  the  purpose), 
and  finally  a model  would  bo  built  up  of  tho 
various  pieces  to  ascertain  that  they  all  fitted 
accurately  in  their  places.  This  process  would 
be  repeated  for  plain  ashlar,  arches  of  various 
descriptions,  cupolas,  &c. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  assuring  his 
audience  that  after  a practical  course  of  this 
description  mauy  difficulties  which  they  might 
have  hitherto  experienced  in  the  scientific  pro- 
jection of  mouldings,  the  forms  taken  by  vaults 
in  various  positions  and  the  intersections  of  the 
same,  the  jointing  and  bonding  of  masonry,  and 
numberless  other  small  matters  too  numerous  to 
mention,  would  disappear ; and  he  confidently 
anticipated  iu  the  future  that  the  foundation  of 
such  a class  as  this  would  show  itself  in  the  more 
workmanlike  manner  of  preparing  working 
drawings  by  those  who  had  been  members  of  it. 

A few  words  from  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  and 
Mr.  Robins,  on  the  importauce  of  the  subject 
to  students,  and  urging  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  now  offered  for  the  first  time, 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a close. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  election  of  two  pensioners  and  one  orphan 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  26th  inst., 
at  the  offices  of  the  Institution,  21,  New  Bridge- 
street,  Mr.  George  Haward  Trollope,  the  President, 
in  the  chair.  There  were  three  candidates  for  the 
pension,  and  the  following  was  the  result  of  the 
polling,  viz.  Edward  Leconte,  586  votes  ; Eliza 
Mackness,  334  votes  ; and  Louisa  Hadril,  108  votes. 
For  the  benefits  of  tho  orphan  fund  there  were  like- 
wise three  candidates,  the  voting  being,  for  Lizzie 
Chapman,  569  votes ; Aliee_  Rhoda  Friend,  349 
votes  i and  James  Alfred  Kelly,  88  votes.  The 
chairman  therefore  declared  that  EdwardiLeconte 
and  Eliza  Mackness  had  been  duly  elected  pen- 
sioners on  the  Relief  Fund  (the  pension  in  the  former 
case  being  251.  per  annum,  and  in  the  latter  201. 
per  annum) ; aod  that  Lizzie  Chapman  bad  been 
duly  elected  to  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  Fund,  this 
consisting  of  admission  to  the  Orphan  Working 
School  per  presentation  of  the  Builders’  Clerks’ 
Benevolent  Institution. 

At  the  close  of  the  election  the  services  of  the 
scrutineers,  Messrs.  Thos.  Stirling,  T.  F.  Rider,  and 
B.  C.  Fox  were  warmly  acknowledged. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  the 
President,  who  spoke  of  the  gratification  it  had 
afforded  him  to  be  present  and  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  so  useful  a charity, 


Jllustrdxons. 

ST.  SAVIOUR’S  CHURCH,  HANLEY  ROAD, 
HOLLOWAY. 

nHESE  are  the  exterior  and  interior  per- 
spectirea  of  the  design  selected  in  com- 
petition, under  motto  “ Easter  Eve, 
1886,”  a note  of  which  appeared  in  our  number 
of  July  3rd,  p.  37. 

An  iron  temporary  church  covers  the  ground 
at  the  west  end  (up  to  the  west  wall  of  the 
nave),  which  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  at 
present,  so  that  the  ground  available  to  seat  the 
number  required,  i.c.,  700,  is  confined.  The 
narthei,  tower  and  spire,  and  parish  room  are 
to  be  added  at  some  future  time. 

The  church  is  to  be  faced  on  the  exterior  with 
red  bricks,  with  bands,  strings,  window-cills, 
tracery,  and  labels  of  Bath  stone.  The  interior 
will  be  plastered,  with  arches,  strings,  quoins, 
&c.,  of  red  brick.  The  pillars  will  be  of  Port- 
land stone,  and  the  remainder  of  the  stonework 
of  Bath.  The  roof  will  be  boarded  above  the 
rafters  and  covered  with  slates.  The  seating 
will  be  of  oak,  and  the  passages  will  be  tiled. 
The  church  abuts  at  the  east  end  on  houses,  so 
it  is  intended  to  put  blank  aroading,  in  place  of 
a window,  to  be  filled  in  with  colour  decora- 
tion. 

The  church  committee  have  sanctioned 
sundry  additions  and  improvements  (suggested 
by  the  architect)  to  the  original  design,  making 
the  estimate  for  the  first  portion  of  the  church, 
— viz.,  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  vestries, — 
5,500i. 

The  building  is  to  be  commenced  in  the 
spring.  Mr.  J.  P.  Cutts  (Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  & 
J.  P.  Cutts)  is  the  architect. 

CARLYLE  MANSIONS,  CHEYNE-WALK, 
CHELSEA  EMBANKMENT. 

Upon  a site  in  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  over- 
looking the  gardens  of  the  Chelsea  Embank- 


ment, there  has  just  been  erected  a pile  of 
residential  chambers  to  be  known  as  Carlyle 
Mansions.  They  are  within  a stone’s  throw 
of  the  residence  of  the  late  philosopher,  and 
overlook  the  statue  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  bnildings,  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion, are  fireproofed  on  all  floors.  ] 

The  fronts  are  of  red  brick  with  Portland  ^ 
stone  dressings,  and  freely  treated  with  stone 
and  brick  carving,  of  good  execution. 

On  the  flank  wall  the  blank  windows  have ; 
been  treated  as  panel  pictures  in  stone  relief, 
with  various  selections  from  iEsop,  and  other 
designs. 

Each  flat,  of  which  there  will  be  twenty-four, 
consists  of  two  sitting-rooms,  five  bedrooms, 
kitchen,  scullery,  stores,  bath-room,  &c.,  and 
tradesmen’s  lift. 

In  the  staircase,  in  which  a feature  has  been 
made  of  a wrought  • iron  grille  railing,  by 
Messrs.  Starkie  Gardner,  & Co.,  a passenger 
lift,  by  the  American  Elevator  Company,  is 
fitted,  which  will  give  access  to  all  floors. 

The  premises  have  been  erected  by  the  pro- 
prietors, Messrs.  Sandon  Brothers,  of  Mark- 
lane,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  Seckhara  Witherington. 


“GREAT  ASSEMBLY  HALL,”  MILE  END- 
ROAD,  E. 

This  forms  part  of  the  buildings  which  have 
I been  designed  and  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
the  “ Tower  Hamlets  Mission.” 

It  joins,  and  is  in  conjunction  with  the  front 
buildings  to  the  Mile  End-road,  which  were 
opened  in  November,  1884. 

It  is  arranged  to  accommodate  nearly  5,000 
1 people,  having  two  large  galleries  above  the , 
, ground-floor  space. 

The  haU,  including  the  platforms  and 
orchestra  space  beyond,  is  130  ft.  long  by  70  ft. 

I wide  in  the  clear,  and  of  an  interior  height  of 
[ 44  ft.  The  galleries  are  of  a good  height,  and 


the  method  of  seating  is  such  as  to  enable  the 
furthermost  sitter  to  obtain  a view  of  the 
speaker.  These  galleries  are  approached  by 
four  spacious  staircases  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion, and  the  exits  throughout  are  numerous 
and  convenient. 

The  three  entrances  from  the  Mile-End-road 
lead  into  the  octagonal  entrance-hall,  which 
is  designed  to  be  used  for  small  meetings,  or  as 
a lecture-room.  It  is  lighted  from  above,  and 
is  41  ft.  each  way,  by  34  ft.  high.  There  are 
doorways  into  the  “ coffee  palace”  and  “book 
saloon,”  and  three  large  entrances  into  the 
great  hall. 

The  building  is  lighted  by  day  from  windows 
ranging  on  each  aide,  with  clearstory  windows 
over  the  galleries,  beneath  the  flat  ceiling, 
breaking  the  line  of  the  coved  sides.  The 
ventilation  throughout  has  been  well  considered, 
and  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  heating  is  by  an  improved  system  of 
ho',  air  by  Messrs.  Cunstantioe,  of  Jlanchestor. 

The  lower  and  upper  platforms  with  the  choir 
space  behind  terminate  with  a great  organ  by 
Messrs.  Bevington  & Sons,  and  there  is  a large 
class  or  committee  room  beneath.  Groups  of 
angels  in  the  act  of  praise  form  a bas  relief 
over  the  great  arch  which  encloses  the  orche.sffa, 
and  a curtain  with  arei)reHentation  of  the  “ Sea 
of  Galilee  ” and  the  “ Feeding  of  the  Multitude  ” 
is  an  appropriate  finish  when  the  organ  is  not 
in  use. 

The  architecture  bas  been  purposely  kept 
very  simi'le,  utility  being  the  object,  yet  it  is 
an  effective  building  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
The  decoration  in  warm  orange  and  browns 
imparts  an  impression  of  comfort  with  grateful 
relief  to  the  eyes. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Lawrance  A 
Sons,  of  City-road.  The  clerk  of  the  works 
was  Mr.  W.  Stanley. 

The  architects  were  Messrs.  Bonlnuis  & 
Warner. 

The  building  was  erected  between  May,  1SS5, 
and  February,  1886. 
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Mr.  R.  Stark  Wilkinson’s  Competilive  Desi<jn  for  the  Birmingham  Law  Courts. — Pltin. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN 
FOR  BIRMINGnAM  LAW  COURTS. 

'hk  autLor  of  this  design  has  endeavoured, 
the  plan,  to  obtain  a large  amount  of  internal 
a for  light  and  air,  so  as  to  avoid  the  crowded 
6 of  the  ground  and  basement  Hoors,  and 
dependence  for  light  on  so  many  skylights 
deck-lights  as  ai’e  shown  in  the  original 
ich-plans  issued  by  the  Corporation.  There- 
, the  plan  now  illnatrated  is  treated  in  an 
rely  different  manner,  and  the  different 
artments  are  concentrated  around  a central 
, on  a raised  or  mezzanine  ground-floor, 
ing  entrance  from  Corporation-street  by  a 
ad  corridor  and  a flight  of  steps  under  the 
1 Court. 

tie  public  are  given  three  distinct  entrances 
n the  side  streets  to  the  gallery  level  of  the 
ral  hall  and  of  all  the  courts,  so  that  the 
ral  hall  can  be  kept  for  officials,  the  Judges, 
istrates,  barristers,  and  witnesses ; and 
e latter  approach  the  rooms  set  apart  for 
u by  short  flights  of  stairs,  down  and  up, 

1 the  central  hall  and  courts  floor ; and 
e stairs  are  in  three  groups,  for  the  Civil, 
linal,  and  Magistrates’  courts  respectively, 
le  elevation  is  specially  designed  to  give  a 
imental  character  to  the  buildings,  and 


was  proposed  to  be  carried  out  in  red  brick  and 
terra-cotta. 


THE  NEW  MAIRIE,  ST.  DENIS,  PARIS. 

Tm.'!,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
buildings  visited  during  the  recent  session  of 
the  Congress  of  French  Architects.  To  the 
notice  we  gave  of  it  in  our  risumi  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress,  we  may  add  hero 
that  the  principal  fagade,  shown  in  our  view,  is 
49  ni&tres  in  width.  The  principal  feature  on 
the  ground  story  is  the  arcade,  the  bays  of 
which  are  fllled  up  with  wrought-iron  work  of 
very  good  workmanship.  The  central  arch 
gives  access  to  an  interior  court,  the  two  others 
lead  to  the  vestibules  opening  on  to  the  main 
staircases,  giving  access  to  the  Salle  des  Fetes, 
the  Salle  des  Manages,  the  Council  Chamber, 
and  the  Mayor’s  private  apartments. 

The  first-floor  story  consists  of  seven  bays, 
lighted  by  large  windows  filled  with  stained 
glass,  and  surmounted  by  a frieze  decorated 
with  foliage  ornament;  the  windows  being 
separated  by  piers  carrying  an  entablature. 
The  central  window  is  surmounted  by  what 
would  be  described  in  French  phrase  as  a 
“motif  d’horloge”  ; and,  indeed,  that  “motif” 
is  a very  convenient  word  when  yon  have  no 
other  special  name  by  which  to  characterise  a 


feature.  Below  this  are  carved  the  arms  of  the 
town  of  St.  Denis,  with  the  famous  device,  so 
well  known  in  French  history,  “ Montjoye  Saint- 
Denis.” 

Above  the  entablature  is  a stage  of  dormers, 
with  pedimented  windows,  and  above  these 
rises  a high  roof  with  ornamental  work  in  cut 
lead,  crowned  by  an  octagonal  bell  turret.  The 
lateral  elevations  reproduce  the  main  features 
of  the  fenestration  on  the  first  and  second  floors 
of  the  principal  elevation. 

The  building  will  have  cost,  when  entirely 
complete  in  every  way,  about  1,187,000  francs  ; 
not  a large  cost,  considering  the  proximity  of 
the  site  to  Paris,  of  which  St.  Denis  is  practi- 
cally one  of  the  most  prosperons  and  populous 
suburbs. 


BUCKFAST  ABBEY,  DETON. 

Some  four  years  since,  the  sito  of  this  once 
important  Cistercian  abbey  was  pnichased  by  a 
community  of  Benedictine  monks  from  France. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  old  monastic  buildings 
had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  the 
four-storiod  tower  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  cellarium,  supposed  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  master  of  the  lay  brethren,  while  a 
modern  residence  bad  in  XS06  been  built  on  part 
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of  the  site,  out  of  materials  from  the  ruins. 
With  the  assistance  of  a restoration  committee, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Clifford  of  Chud- 
leigh,  the  monks,  shortly  after  their  arrival, 
took  in  hand  the  gradual  reconstruction  of  the 
abbey  strictly  upon  the  old  lines.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  whole  were  traced  and  opened  out, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  the  portions  com- 
pleted consist  of  the  whole  of  the  south  side  and 
part  of  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle,  in- 
cluding the  restoration  of  tho  old  tower.  The 
latter  is  of  Perpendicular  character,  and  is  re- 
markable for  having  three  latrines,  one  above 
another,  in  very  perfect  order.  The  other 
buildings  appear  from  the  remaios  to  have  been 
of  Transition  Normau  character,  and  the  new 
work  has  all  been  carried  out  in  this  style.  The 
abbey  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  foundations  in 
Devonshire,  and  existed  as  a Benedictine  house 
in  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  while  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  the  monks  boasted  of  holding  some  of 
their  lands  by  grant  of  King  Canute.  In  1138 
the  house  became  Cistercian,  and  appears  then 
to  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  rebuilt, 
through  the  mimificence  of  Ethelweard  de 
Pomeroy. 

Tho  uncovering  of  the  foundations  and  the 
works  of  rebuilding  and  restoration  have  been 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Walters, 
F.S.A.,  architect,  of  Westminster,  and  tho  new 
buildings  have  been  carried  oot  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Stephens,  builder,  of  Eseter, 


THE  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL,  BURNLEY: 

CIRCULAR  WARDS. 

Tnis  hospital,  opened  tho  other  day  by 
H.R.n.  Prince  Albert  Victor,  as  mentioned  in 
our  last,  is  of  special  interest  on  account  of  its 
circular  wards.  The  following  description  of 
the  building  appeared  in  the  Burnley  Express  : — 

" The  site,  which  is  to  the  south  of  Brierdiffe- 
road,  surronuded  by  broad  streets,  is  of  an  area 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  complete 
administrative  department,  out-patients’  depart- 
ment, six  ward  blocks  of  equal  ai*ea,  and  a 
smaller  block  intended  to  be  used  as  a children’s 
ward.  The  administrative  block  occupies  the 
centre  ( f tlie  site.  The  front  poi  tiou  of  the  central 
block  contains  on  tho  ground  floor  secretary’s 
room,  house-surgeon’s  sitting"room  and  bed- 
room,  matrou’s  sitting-room,  nurses’  dining- 
room, linen-room,  matron’s  store-room,  and  the 
opu'atiug-room.  Ou  the  first  floor  are  matron’s 
bed-room,  twelve  nurses’  rooms,  bath  room, 
&c.  5 and  the  second-floor  has  four  dormitories 
for  servants.  Connected  with  the  block  by 
means  of  a ventilating  corridor  are  buildings  of 
one  story,  compidsing  kitchen,  scullery,  pantry, 
wash-house,  laundry,  drying-closet,  &c.  There 
is  a basement  story  almost  throughout,  with 
rooms  for  patients’  clothing,  store-rooms,  larder, 
dairy,  heating-chambers,  storage  fur  coals,  Ac., 
with  a central  commouicction  to  tho  upper 
I’ooms  by  means  of  a double  lift.  Spacious  cor- 
ridors connect  the  administrative  and  ward 
blocks.  These  corridors  are  glazed  through- 
out, and  it  is  possible  to  remove  portions 
of  the  frames  entirely  in  the  summer 
mouths.  The  main  wards  are  circular  in 
plan,  having  an  internal  diameter  of  fiO  ft.,  and 
accommodating  twenty  patients  each.  Over- 
looking each  ward  is  a nurse’s  room  and  a 
scullery,  and  to  the  rear  of  these  apartments 
are  two  separation  wards  for  single  patients. 
The  bath-room,  closets,  lavatories,  &c.,  are 
detached  by  cross-ventilated  corridors.  The 
general  principle  of  the  circular  ward  has  so 
far  been  adopted  in  but  two  or  three  instances, 
the  most  notable  being  that  of  the  Civil  Hospital 
at  Antwerp.  None  of  these  buildings  have  as 
yet  been  opened,  and  the  actual  results  of  the 
working  of  these  institutions  are  looked  for 
with  the  keenest  interest.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  many  of  the  diflBculties  and 
dangers  arising  from  the  known  defects  in  even 
the  later  types  of  hospital  construction  will  be 
avoided,  that  more  perfect  sanitary  conditions 
will  be  attainable,  along  with  more  cheery  sur- 
roundings for  both  patients  and  nurses.  Those 
who  have  given  most  study  to  the  subject  are 
able  to  predict  with  tolerable  certainty  that 
there  will  be  great  improvements  as  regards 
the  aeration  of  the  several  blocks,  the  softening 
of  the  internal  draughts,  and  the  maintenance 
of  an  equable  temperature  and  the  facilities  for 
the  regular  admission  of  fresh  air  and  the 
extraction  of  foul,  the  free  admission  of  sun- 
shine, and  along  with  this  a comparatively 


greater  floor  space  and  cubic  area  for  each 
patient.  In  these  wards,  however,  certain 
novelties  of  arrangement  and  construction, 
based  upon  the  suggestions  of  Professor  Marshall 
and  others,  will  find  their  first  expression  in 
actual  building.  Of  these  features  the  sun- 
rooms  are  probably  the  most  important.  They 
are  designed  on  the  roof  of  each  ward,  being 
approached  by  a spiral  staircase  of  easy  gradient, 
constructed  in  the  centre  of  each  block.  They 
are  glazed  all  round,  and  outside  the  sun-room 
is  a promenade  some  12  ft.  wide,  making  a 
circuit  of  tho  block.  Tho  roof  of  the  ward  is 
formed  in  wrought  iron  and  concrete,  with 
surface  of  rock  asphalt.  The  wards,  bath- 
rooms, closets,  &c.,  are  lined  with  glazed  bricks, 
the  joints  being  carefully  made  tight  in  Keene’s 
cement.  This  material  has  been  selected  as 
offering  the  most  impervious  surface,  and  the 
ward  floors  for  like  reason  are  laid  in  Austrian 
oak,  waxed  and  polished.  The  windows  of  the 
wards  are  glazed  with  British  plate-glass,  and 
are  hung  at  the  level  of  the  impost.  In  the 
centre  of  each  ward  is  a smoke-fine,  jacketed 
with  outer  extraction  flue.  Access  is  gained  to 
the  soot-chambers  at  the  foot  of  this  flue  by  a 
subway  running  under  the  corridors.  The  sub- 
way contains  all  pipes  for  hot  and  cold  water, 
steam,  gas,  Ac.,  which  are  placed  in  a manner 
admitting  of  easy  inspection.  Facilities  are 
afforded  for  cleaning  out  soot-flues,  fresh-air 
trunks,  Ac.,  and  the  examination  of  sanitary  fit- 
tings, without  entering  the  wards.  Caloriferesaro 
placed  in  convenient  positions  in  these  corridors, 
heated  by  coils,  from  which  circnlation-pipes 
are  carried  to  baths  and  lavatories.  Lifts  and 
shoots  are  provided  from  the  wards,  so  that 
coal,  ashes,  foul  linen,  Ac.,  can  be  carried 
underground.  The  wards  are  heated  by  Snell’s 
thermhydric  stoves,  by  means  of  which  warmed 
fresh  air  is  introduced.  This  arrangement  is 
supplemented  by  a method  of  steam  heating. 
Radiators  are  placed  in  the  small  wards  and 
corridors.  Fresh  air  is  admitted  at  two  heights 
in  the  outer  walls  by  Ellison’s  air-diffusers  and 
Sheringham’s  ventilators,  under  control,  as  well 
as  near  the  centre  through  the  stoves,  and  the 
extraction  takes  place  from  the  coiling  level 
next  the  staircase,  trunks  being  connected  with 
the  central  extraction  flue.  Tho  ceiling  is 
coved  at  the  wall  line  and  rises  towards  the 
centre  to  render  the  extraction  appliances  more 
effectual.  The  administrative  block  is  heated 
in  the  main  by  open  fireplaces,  and  is  ventilated 
by  means  of  Boyle’s  air-pump  ventilators,  one 
of  considerable  power  being  situated  in  tho 
tarrot  which  surmounts  tbo  contra!  block.  The 
whole  of  the  staircases  is  in  stone.  Having  due 
regard  to  the  soundness  of  tho  construction, 
the  internal  details  throughout  are  of  the 
simplest  possible  character,  though  in  every 
particular  ample  provision  is  made  for  the 
efficient  and  economical  working  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  out-patients’  department  (con- 
sisting of  dispensary,  surgeon’s  room, ophthalmic 
room,  and  drug  store)  is  situated  to  the  rear 
of  tho  western  block  to  the  north  of  the 
corridor,  the  corresponding  portion  on  the  east 
being  reserved  for  the  children’s  ward.  The 
entrance  lodge  and  mortuary  are  arranged  to 
the  street  line  on  the  north  side,  the  former 
building  being  in  two  stories.  All  the  build- 
ings are  substantially  erected  in  stone,  upon  a 
bed  of  concrete  covering  the  entire  building 
site,  and  to  a distance  of  3 ft.  beyond  the  wails. 
The  works  have  been  mainly  carried  out  by 
local  builders,  namely,  masonry,  Messrs.  Smith 
A Kippax;  joinery,  Mr.  R.  Brown;  slating, 
Mr.  Wm.  Stanworth  ; plastering,  Mr.  J.  Shuttle- 
worth  ; painting,  Mr.  Wm.  Aspinall;  steam- 
beating, Messrs.  Thomas  Birtwistle  A Co.  The 
plumbingwork  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Richard 
Heywortb,  Manchester.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  lo,000L” 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Waddington  A 
Sons,  of  Burnley. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening.  Professor 
John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  ex-President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  gave  an  address  on 
the  advantages  of  circular  wards,  and  said  it 
was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  bis  life  to 
see  in  bricks  and  mortar,  wood  and  machinery, 
an  idea  which  had  been  floating  in  hia  mind  for 
many  years.  Professor  Marshall’s  views  will 
be  found  in  the  Builder  for  Jan.  3,  1885.  The 
subject  was  also  very  fully  discussed  at  the 
Sanitary  Congress  at  Leicester  last  year,  and 
for  a r^sumd  of  its  pros  and  cons,  we  may 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Saxon  Snell’s  paper 
and  the  discussion  thereupon  (see  Builder  for 
Sept.  26,  1885,  p.  443,  and  Oct.  17,  p.  549). 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  present  session  was 
held  at  the  Rooms,  9,  Conduit-street,  on  the 
22nd  inst.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotcb,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

In  connexion  with  the  opening  conrersazione, 
held  on  October  8ch,  votes  of  thanks  were 
accorded  as  follows,  viz  : to  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  for  the  use  of  their  rooms ; 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  taking  part  in  the 
concert ; and  to  the  exhibitors,  Miss  Chaplin, 
Messrs.  Robinson,  Elsey  Smith,  Aacher,  R.  P. 
Spiers,  M.  Scott,  Shuffrey,  Morris  A Co., 
Longden  & Co.,  G.  Jackson  A Sons,  Woollams 
A Co.,  Knowles  A Co. ; Scott,  Richmond,  A Co. ; 
Verity  A Son  j Laing,  Wharton,  A Down ; 
Farmer  A Brindley;  A.  Newman;  Hart,  Son,  A 
Peard ; Doulton  A Co.,  Jeffrey  A Co.,  Salviati 
A Co.,  and  Do  Morgan. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Hanson  was  elected  a member,  and 
a list  of  fifty-eight  other  gentlemen  were 
nominated  for  election  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  President  next  distributed  the  prizes  to 
the  successful  competitors,  a list  of  whom  has 
already  appeared  in  the  Builder*  It  was  stated 
ia  the  course  of  the  distribution  that  a decision 
bad  not  yet  been  come  to  in  regard  to  the 
Sketch  Book  competition. 

It  was  announced  that  in  consequence  of 
many  corrections  having  been  made  in  the 
“ Brown  Book"  this  year,  besides  the  insertion 
of  an  additional  amount  of  letter-press,  it  bad 
uot  yet  been  sent  to  the  whole  of  the  members. 
Thereupou  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  proposed 
that  the  consideration  of  the  report  shonld  be 
postponed  until  tho  next  meeting.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Pink  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  then  delivered  bis  address, 
which  we  print  on  another  page. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Gotch,  congratulated  him  very  warmly 
on  occupying  the  honourable  position  to  which 
he  had  been  elected.  They  had  all  been  pre- 
pared, by  Mr.  Gotcli’s  previous  utterances,  to 
expect  in  his  address  literary  grace  and  the 
power  of  a strong  imagination,  and  in  that 
hope  they  had  not  been  disappointed.  Indeed, 
be  made’  bold  to  say  that  not  only  would  the 
address  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  members 
of  the  profession,  but  that  few  of  the  preceding 
Presidents  bad  written  an  address  which  would 
be  read  with  so  much  interest  by  those  outside 
their  ranks.  He  believed  it  would  be  eminently 
readable  by  the  general  public,  whose  support 
and  interest  they  were  at  all  times  anxious  to 
enlist.  With  tho  remarks  ou  architectural 
education,  which  was  the  most  serious  part  of 
the  address,  he  entirely  agreed  ; but  he  would 
not  discuss  the  matter,  as  his  own  views  had 
comparatively  lately  been  placed  somewhat 
fully  before  the  members. 

Professor  Kerr  said  it  was  nearly  forty  yean 
since  be  occupied  the  presidential  chair  of  th( 
Association,  and  since  then  he  had  never  failec 
to  feel  an  interest  in  attending  their  promincnl 
meetings,  for  old  association’s  sake,  and  ii 
was  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  he  sav 
the  prosperity  of  the  society  so  well  con 
tinued  and  sustained.  The  chairman  had  givei 
them  an  account  of  the  young  architect’s  pro 
apects  which  might  indeed  discourage  many 
but  be  hoped  this  would  not  be  the  case.  H( 
proposed,  therefore,  to  allude  to  the  same  suh 
ject  from  a different  point  of  view,  and  that  i 
thoroughly  practical  one.  It  was  a remarkabl 
thing  that  the  building  industry  in  England  waE 
in  point  of  magnitude,  the  second  industry  l! 
the  kingdom,  agriculture  alone  being  in  fron 
of  it.  The  consequence  was  that  no  one  with  i 
bead  on  his  shoulders,  and  who  had  learned  hi 
business  in  an  architect’s  oflRce,  need  apprehen 
failure  if  he  were  prepared  to  do  his  work  i 
some  sphere  or  other  in  connexion  with  build 
iugs  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  In  th 
course  of  his  life  ho  had  observed  very  gres 
changes  in  the  architectural  profession,  an 
within  the  last  twenty  years  these  changes  ba 
been  almost  as  great  as  had  been  the  iraportai 
social  changes  which  were  astonishing  ever 
one.  The  outcome,  he  fancied,  was  that  the 
were  being  rapidly  Americanised,  and  thoug 
this  might  be  a disagreeable  reflection  to  somi 
yet  it  could  not  be  helped.  Nature  would  ha^ 
its  way,  and  that  which  was  old-fashionei 
severe,  and  exclusive  was  rapidly  becoroft 
extinct.  Young  men  must  therefore  face  tl 
new  ideas,  and  not  look  back  to  the  old  one 
These  ideas  were  ideas  of  busiuess, — commeroi 
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ideas.  He  was  nofc  a oommeroialiaing  man,  nor 
one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  advising  a disregard 
of  the  sentimental  considerations  of  their  noble 
profession,  but  he  liked  to  look  matters  in  tho 
face,  and  to  ask  them  to  provide  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  would  find  themselves 
when  they  were  older.  As  the  building 
industry  was  so  largo  and  important,  there 
were  a great  many  quarters  in  which  the  young 
architect  might  direct  his  efforts,  if  one  parti- 
ciilar  line  of  business  did  not  happen  to  suit 
him  or  his  connexion,  not  only  in  the  arts,  but 
in  the  sciences,  and  in  the  administration 
of  affairs.  The  excellency  of  English  archi- 
tecture, in  its  peculiar  lines,  was  attained  and 
had  been  attained  in  the  past  by  what  some  of 
them  were  disposed  to  sneer  at,  viz.,  the  rough- 
and-ready  discipline  of  an  architect’s  office, 
even  of  those  oflices  in  which  there  was  not 
much  to  do.  English  ai-chitects  were  thoroughly 
practical,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
France,  who  were  more  notable  for  exquisite 
giMce  in  every  touch  of  the  pencil.  The 
architect  in  this  country  combined,  in  f 
way  no  other  professional  man  did,  cer 
tain  elements  of  practice  which  were,  to 
some  extent,  antagonistic.  He  was  an  artist, 
a scientist,  and  a man  of  business.  Art  and 
science  were  just  as  antagonistic  as,  in  their 
extreme  forms,  poetry  and  mathematics  gene- 
rally wore.  In  the  study  of  their  profession 
they  found  art  and  science  combined  with 
business,  which  was  an  antagonistic  element; 
hut  if  they  studied  well  these  three  branches, — 
art,  science,  and  administration, — in  the  coming 
decade,  when  there  would  perhaps  be  difficulty 
in  obtaining  employment  in  a particular  line, 
they  would  find  half  a dozen  other  lines  open 
to  them.  The  subsidiary  arts  were,  at  the 
presoub  moment,  rising  to  a position  of  marvel- 
lous prominence.  Then  with  regard  to  science, 
it  rested  with  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  those  whom  they  represented,  to  cut  out 
the  engineers  in  all  their  building  work  in  the 
next  generation.  The  engineers  bad  plenty  to 
do  without  interfering  with  the  business  of  the 
architects.  Why  should  not  the  latter,  there- 
fore, build  the  bridges  and  the  great  station 
roo^  'i  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  cultured 
community  to  build  in  beauty.  If  this  were  so, 
why  should  such  unsightly  edifices  bo  raised 't 
The  engineer  could  never  accomplish  an  arch 
toctural  design  of  grace,  because  he  was  not 
trained  as  architects  were.  In  the  next  genera- 
tion, too,  they  would  find  a variety  of  fields  of 
administration  in  connexion  with  building 
matters,  and  into  these  channels  mauy  of  them 
mighfcio  perfectly  content  to  pass. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett  (Cambridge)  regretted 
that,  although  a member,  be  had  never  until 
then  been  able  to  attend  a meeting  of  tho 
Architectural  Association.  It  had  always  been 
ressentially  an  educational  society,  running  on 
parallel  lines  to  the  Institute,  of  which  it  seemed 
to  be  the  handmaid.  Turning  to  the  question  of 
/‘Federation,”  he  had  never  quite  understood 
what  was  wanted,  because,  whenever  he  asked 
what  it  meant,  he  invariably  received  different 
answers  to  his  questions.  Some  people  spoke 
of  federation  as  being  simply  unity  and  touch 
of  the  several  societies,  such  as  exchanging 
publications  and  the  like,  while  others  talked 
of  it  as  going  to  the  very  depths  of  the  matter, 
laffimiiug  that  every  society  should  be  a branch 
of  tho  Institute.  The  question  was  being  well 
idiscussed,  however,  and  he  hoped  that  some 
practical  outcome  would  be  the  result.  The 
'President’s  address  struck  him  as  saying  exactly 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

I Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  said  that  when  Mr.  Gotch 
spoke  of  the  means  of  instruction  afforded  by 
■the  different  societies  and  institutions,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  it  might  be  possible  to  apply  to  ‘‘  tbc 
veiled  figure  of  the  Academy”  the  practice  of 
[the  Architectural  Association,  when  the  members 
combined  and  represented  their  wishes  to  thecom- 
linittee.  Possibly,  if  the  architectural  students 
of  the  Academy  were  very  much  larger  in 
inumbers,  they  would  be  more  powerful,  and  be 
able  ultimately  to  make  their  influence  felt. 
^’rofesBor  Kerr  seemed  to  speak  somewhat  dis- 
iparagiugly  of  the  practical  outcome  of  the 
foreign  system  of  education,  but  he  had  just 
Ireturned  from  a tour  in  France  and  Italy,  where 
be  had  seen  many  new  public  buildings  which 
lhad  been  carried  out  with  the  greatest  success 
in  practical  matters  as  well  as  in  point  of 
design. 

I Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  remarked  that  it 
was  gratifying  to  find  the  presidential  chair 
igain  filled  by  a gentleman  living  away  from 


London.  Though,  of  course,  the  members 
chiefly  lived  in  the  metropolis,  the  Association 
was  now  exercising  its  influence  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  more  its  members  were  spread 
all  over  the  country,  the  better  for  them  in 
London.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  address  commenced, 
pointing  out,  as  it  did,  to  the  young  men  the 
necessity  of  first  finding  out  what  they  had  to 
do,  and  then  doing  it.  That  was  the  great 
secret  of  the  matter,  and  the  more  it  was 
followed  out  the  better  they  would  acquit 
themselves,  both  to  their  own  satisfaction  and 
to  that  of  their  clients. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  made  a few  remarks  on  the  prize 
awarded  for  notes  on  his  lectures  on  the  history 
of  architecture.  In  awarding  the  prize  for  such  a 
set  of  notes  as  those  which  had  gained  it  this 
year,  and  also  in  former  years,  one  saw  what  an 
immense  advantage  the  student  must  have 
derived  from  the  preparation  of  the  notes,  and 
from  the  selection  of  the  numerous  prints  and 
tracings  w’hich  illustrated  them.  He  always 
recommended  that  the  notes  should  rather  be 
made  from  the  hooks  to  which  he  referred  his 
audience,  than  from  the  few  words  he  had 
barely  time  to  say  on  each  of  the  vast  subjects 
forming  tho  entire  course.  Naturally  these 
volnminons  notes  occupied  more  time  than 
many  students  could  afford  to  devote  to  the 
task,  and,  in  future,  it  would  be  better  to 
award  the  second  and  third  prizes  for  the  best 
notes  taken  at  the  lectures,  and  tho  first  prize 
for  the  more  laborious  notes  and  illustrations 
taken  from  books. 

Mr.  Pink  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  when  it  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. 

The  Chairman,  in  replying,  said  that  he  con 
sidered  his  election  to  the  office  ho  now  held  as 
a very  great  distinction,  and  hoped  that  in  his 
hands  the  high  record  which  the  fornier  Presi- 
dents had  left  would  not  bo  deteriorated.  Ae 
to  the  discussion  on  the  address,  they  must  not 
suppose  that  he  in  any  way  counselled  a relaxa- 
tion of  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
going  to  be  architects.  Nor  was  it  his  desire 
to  abolish  pupilage,  and  the  present  system  of 
roughing  it;  but  rather  to  supplement  it,  and  in 
such  a manner  that  human  exertion  would  he 
called  to  the  supplementary  work  as  well  as  to 
that  which  already  existed.  With  respect  to 
the  Institute  and  the  Association  going  hand-in 
hand,  that  was  the  desire  of  all  concerned  with 
the  Association,  to  a certain  extent.  He  believed 
it  would  always  be  their  policy  not  to  be  in  any 
way  formally  connected  with  the  Institute,  bub 
to  regard  the  E.xamination  as  an  essential  point, 
and  to  frame  their  work  so  as  to  meet  it. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Joini  Prichard. — We  hear  with  much 
regret  of  tho  death  of  Mr.  John  Prichard, 
of  Llandaff,  a most  painstaking  and  meritoriou.s 
architect.  He  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year, 
and  unmarried.  He  was  the  twelfth  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  R.  Prichard,  B.D.,  vicar-choral 
of  Llandaff,  and  a pupil  of  Pugin.  The 
Western  Mail  says  he  bad  held  the  position 
of  Diocesan  Architect  for  Llandaff  for  nearly 
forty  years.  In  that  capacity  he  super- 
intended the  restoration  of  many  churches 
throughout  the  diocese,  as  well  as  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese, 
which  he  commenced  in  conjunction  with  bis 
late  partner,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddou.  The  work  was 
begun  by  restoring  the  east  window  of  the 
Lady-chapel.  When,  afterwards,  the  general 
restoration  was  undertaken,  Mr.  T.  11.  Wyatt 
and  Mr.  Prichard  were  appointed  joint  archi- 
tects, on  equal  terms.  At  the  end  of  nine 
years  the  work  was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  latter.  With  some  trifling  exceptions, 
Mr.  Prichard  was  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
the  new  work,  including  the  design  of  the 
south-west  tower.  He  remodelled  the  country 
residence  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley,  Eatington  Hall, 
Warwickshire,  and  this  work,  which  was  done 
in  1858,  is  considered  of  great  merit,  being 
referred  to  in  Eaatlake’s  ‘‘History  of  the 
Gothic  Revival  iu  England.”  His  skill  in  re- 
modelling is  there  spoken  of  thus  : — “ This  is  at 
all  times  a difficult  task,  especially  when  the 
building  to  be  altered  has  either  no  architec- 
tural character  of  its  own  or  possesses  one  at 
variance  with  the  style  it  is  expected  to  assume. 
Mr.  Prichard,  however,  after  making  sundry 


clothe  the  whole  structure  with  what  Mr.  Raskin 
would  call  ‘ the  new  walled  veil,’  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  it  is  a walled  voil 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  approved.”  Mr. 
Prichard  was  also  the  architect  of  the  mauso- 
leum of  tho  Bute  family  at  Cardiff  Castle. 


“FEDER.iTION  OF  ARCHITECTS.” 

Sir, — Tho  list  which  you  published  last  week 
[p.  612]  has,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  made  known 
for  the  first  time  tho  names  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  ‘‘  Architectural  Federation  Com- 
mittee.” This  is  the  Committee  who  last  April 
and  again  quite  recently,  issued  to  architects  a 
circular  headed  ‘‘  Federation  of  Architects  ” 
with  a document  attached  for  which  signa- 
tures were  solicited  on  the  ground  that  they 
” represent  all  existing  societies.”  In  view  of 
this  definite  statement  of  the  circular,  tho  list 
which  you  have  published  is,  to  say  the  least, 
remarkable,  for  the  one  flatly  contradicts  tho 
other.  I look  in  vain  to  this  tardily-published 
list  for  the  names  of  tho  Representative 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  provincial  societies.  They 
arc  for  the  most  part  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

As  regards  tho  Institute  tho  facts  are 
these 

The  President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  the 
members  of  the  Special  Federation  Committee 
were  on  the  6th  of  April  nominated  as  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  “Architectural  Fede- 
ration Committee”  without  their  consent  or 
knowledge,  and  they  were  informed  of  suoh 
nomination  by  loiters  dated  April  12th,  signed 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton.  The  President, 
Mr.  Christian,  declined  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion in  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Middleton, 
dated  April  16th  ; the  Vice-Pre.sidents  declined, 
1 believe,  on  or  about  the  same  date ; and  tho 
Federation  Committee  of  .the  Institution 
declined  by  letter,  dated  May  5th ; and  yet  I 
have  in  my  possession  a letter  signed  by  the 
same  Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  dated  April  28th, 
consequently  8ub8e<iuont  to  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Christian’s  letter  of  the  16tb, — in  which  it  is 
stated  that  tho  Architectural  Federation  Com- 
mittee ‘‘consists  of  tho  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents  R.I.B.A. ; President  A.  A. ; Presi- 
dents of  all  existing  provincial  societies;  the 
R.I.B.A.  Federation  Committee;  and  Messrs. 
R.  Norman  Shaw,”  and  other  names  which  it 
is  not  necessary  I shoxild  specify.  This  letter 
was  written  by  Mr.  Middleton  to  a member  of 
tho  Institute  in  reply  to  an  application  for 
further  information  as  to  the  constitution  and 
work  of  the  Committee,  and  it  was  on  the 
positive  assurance  contained  in  Mr.  Middle- 
ton’s  letter  that  tho  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Federation  Committee  of  the  Institute  were 
members  of  the  “ Architectural  Federation 
Committee”  that  he  consented  to  become  a 
member  of  it. 

In  the  face  of  the  declinatures  to  which  I 
have  referred  from  the  representative  members 
of  the  Instituto,  it  has  seemed  to  me  very 
strange  that  the  misleading  statements  pub- 
lished by  the  “ Architectural  Federation  Com- 
mittee ” should  never  have  been  withdrawn  or 
corrected,  but  it  is  incredible  that  this  same 
committee  should  have  quite  recently  re-issued 
their  original  circular,  thereby  reiterating  and 
perpetuating  the  statement, — tho  accnracy  of 
which  you  can  now  judge  of, — that  they  “ repre- 
sent all  existing  societies.” 

Comment  on  such  procedure  is  superfluous, 
but  I may  add,  what  is  within  my  knowledge, 
that  many  of  the  signatures  which  have  been 
obtained  by  virtue  of  the  circular  referred  to 
were  given  in  the  belief,  derived  from  its  terms, 
that  it  had  been  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Royal  Institute;  and  it  may,  I suppose,  be 
assumed  that  all  who  so  signed  under  a delusion 
will  lose  no  time  in  extricating  themselves  from 
a false  position  by  cancelling  their  signatures, 
and  thus  withdrawing  their  support  from  a com- 
mittee who  propose  to  use  it  in  taking  action 
antagonistic  to  tho  best  interests  of  the  Insti- 

tnfco- 

You  are  aware  that  the  subject  of  archi- 
tectural federation  is  now  being  considered  by 
a committee  of  the  Institute  specially  consti- 
tuted for  the  purpose,  and  in  order  that  the 


alterations  of  a substantial  kind,  proceeded  to  ^ really  representative  character  of  this  com- 
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mittee  may  be  apparent,  t venture  to  append, 
and  to  ask  you  to  reprint,  the  names  of  the 
members.  J.  Macvicae  Axdeesox. 

9,  Condxiit-sireet,  W.,  October  27,  1886. 

RoyaX  InutHide  of  British  Architects'  Special 
Federation  Committee. 

Edward  I’Ahsod,  F.G.S.,  President. 

Alfred  Waterhouse,  j 

Thomas  Worthington,  v Vice-Presidents. 

Arthur  W.  Blomtield,  M.A.  j 
J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  Hon.  Secretary. 

William  U.  White,  Secretary. 

Charles  Barry,  F.S  A..  Past-President, 

Albert  N.  Bromley,  President  Nottingham  Archi- 
tectural Association. 

Robert  J.  Goodacre,  Leicester  and  Leicestershire 
Society  of  Architects. 

John  Honeymm.  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. 

J.  C.  Moncrieff.  Bristol  Society  of  Architects. 

Wro.  Parslow,  Liverpool  Architectural  Society. 
George  T.  Kedmayne,  President  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects. 

Cole  A.  Adams,  Past-President  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation. 

Charles  Aldridge,  Liverpool. 

J.  Wreghitt  Conuon,  Leeds. 

H.  B.  Gough. 

Edwin  T.  Hall. 

George  T.  Hine,  Nottingham. 

John  Holden,  Past-President  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects. 

J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.  A. 

C.  Richard  Pink,  Winchester,  President  Architec- 
tural Association. 

Thomas  M.  Rickman,  F.S.A. 

Professor  T.  Roger  Smith. 

G.  Gordon  Hoskins,  President  Xorthorn  Archi- 
tectural Association  (recently  added  by  request 
of  the  Northern  Architectural  Association). 


stage  at  which  it  is  at  all  needful  to  do  so.  A 
5ure  effluent  may  be  seen  at  this  moment  issuing 
Tom  the  barrack  sewer  at  Chichester  by  any 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  visit  the  spot.  The 
modest  little  apparatus  which  effects  a trans- 
formation that  looks  little  short  of  magic  is  not, 
of  course,  shown  without  proper  introductions. 
But  the  only  difficulty  that  will  be  experienced 
by  the  visitor  as  to  th’e  nature  of  the  change 
effected  will  be  in  realising  how  foul  the  smell 
and  the  effluent  wore  up  to  the  end  of  last  June. 

Fb.\xcis  R.  Coxder,  M.  Inst.  O.E. 


SiE, — We  are  instructed  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Architectural  Association  to  state,  in 
reference  to  a circular  issued  by  Jtessra.  II 
Kuumieu  Gough  and  Edgar  Farnian,  that  the 
Architectural  Association  is  not  represented  or 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  Architectural 
Federation  Committee. 

Hebbebt  D.  Appleton,')  u o 
Tnns.  Edwaro  PBVf,:,  j 
9,  Conduit-stroet,  H'.,  Oct.  25. 


SEWER  VENTILATION  AND  STORM 
OUTFLOW?. 


Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  call  attention  to 
a practical  method,  in  full  operation,  of  dealing 
with  the  two  very  serious  sources  of  danger  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  second  leading 
article,  and  the  twelfth  note,  in  last  week’s 
Builder  ? 

As  to  the  first,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
you  justly  remark,  “the  air  in  sewers,  in  con- 
tact with  sewage,  tends  to  rise  into  the  atmo- 
sphere loaded  with  vapours  and  tliose  gases 
from  the  sewage  which  are  lighter  than  atmo- 
spheric air.’’  And  it  may  be  added  that,  apart 
from  the  slight  effect  of  barometric  change,  the 
intensity  of  the  poison  thus  poured  forth 
depends  on  the  three  elements  of  the  foulness 
of  the  liquid,  the  temperature,  and  the  time 
allowed  for  fermentation.  But  the  product, 
whether  emitted  by  one  vent  or  by  many, 
mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air  of  a town,  and 
more  or  less  of  it,  in  proportion  to  the  sii-e  of 
the  town,  makes  its  way  to  the  lungs  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

This  great  source  of  nuisance  and  of  sanitary 
danger,  to  say  nothing  of  cost,  is  quite  removed 
by  the  iron  process.  When  1 set  this  process  at 
work  at  Chichester  Barracks,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  July,  the  smell  arising  from  the  venti- 
lators and  from  the  outfall  of  the  barrack  sewer 
was  dangerously  offensive.  Within  six  hours  of 
commencing  the  treatmint,  the  smell  was  gone, 
and  has  not  since  been  perceptible,  by  day  or 
by  night. 

The  difficulty  as  to  the  varying  proportion  of 
sewage,  in  dry  and  in  wet  weather,  is  met  in 
the  same  way.  The  proportion  of  metallic  iron 
employed  is  deterniined  by  the  quantity  of 
putrescible  matter  contained  in  the  sewage. 
Whether  a given  quantity  be  dilated  by  ten  or 
by  a hundred  gallons  of  wafer  makes  little 
difference.  The  treatment  of  a dry-weather 
flow  is  adequate  fur  a storm  flow,  unless  tho 
latter  bring  down  with  it  more  foul  matter. 
In  any  case,  the  dose  of  iron  per  minute  may  be 
doubled,  trebled,  or  decupled,  by  the  turning  of 
a screw. 

I do  not  propose,  sir,  to  take  up  your  columns 
by  entering  into  any  chemical  or  mechanical 
details.  The  question  has  advanced  beyond  the 


ST.  MARK'S  PAVEMENT. 

SiBj  — As  you  have  allowed  my  skotch-book 
diagram,  referring  to  the  pavement  of  St.  Mark’s, 
to  appear  in  your  last  issuo  [p.  586],  I will  beg  you 
to  allow  me  briefly  to  refer  to  it,— this  especially 
because  the  controversy  on  the  subject  survives  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times. 

The  twelve  immense  slabs  represented  in  my 
diagram  are  of  Greek  grey  marble.  They,  or  the 
blocks  from  which  they  were  cut,  were  brought,  at 
prodigious  labour  and  cost,  from  Greece  to  Venice, 
obviously  that,  on  the  floor  of  St.  Marks,  tho 
precious  material  might  lie  intact, — a central  feature 
of  monolithic  splendour.  Their  present  crushed 
and  wrecked  condition  proves  incontestably  that 
they  were  laid  flat,  and  intended  to  remain  so.  That 
they  were  brought  from  Greece  to  be  deliberately 
wrecked  into  fragments  for  undulation's  sake  is  a 
proposition  that  passes  the  bounds  of  reason.  Yet 
the  late  Mr.  Street,  speaking  of  these  very  slabs  in 
tho  Pall  Mall  Ouzelle,  March  27,  ISSO,  said:  — 
“Some  of  these  are  still  unbroken  and  distinctly 
waved  on  the  surface,  while  the  whole  mass 
a regularly  - arranged  undulation.”  Tho 
fact  is,  that  none  of  the  slabs  remain  un- 
broken, and  that  the  uudulaticn  is  not  regular  in 
these  slabs  nor  in  any  other  portion  of  the  floor. 

In  his  “Brick  and  Marble  Architecture”  he 
stated  that  “ It  can  hardly  be  thought  that  this 
unclu'ating  surface  is  accidental  or  unintentional, 
for,  had  it  been  tho  consequeuce  only  ofa  settlement 
of  the  ground,  we  should  have  seen  some  marks, 
too,  in  the  walls,  and  some  tokens  of  disruption  in 
the  pavement  itself,  none  of  ichi'k,  however,  could  I 
(hied."  In  face  of  the  plain  facts  the  words  I 
have  italicised  are  simply  amazing. 

The  conclusion  is  past  dispute,  viz.,  that  the 
twelve  slabs  were  intended  to  preserve  a flat  surface, 
and  this  fact  carries  with  it  the  whole  question  of 
the  undulations.  In  connexion  witbtliis  level  panel 
I f the  designs,  o ntHiciug  some  780  square  feet,  any 
idta  of  representing  a wavy  sea  would  have  been 
ndiculuus,  — to  say  nothing  of  the  geometrical 
patterns  of  the  Opus  Alexandrinum,  surrounding 
the  slabs,  which  alone  are  fatal  to  all  idea  of  sea 
surface.  As  regards  the  confident  reference  to 
St.  Sophia's,  it  is  difficult  to  conceiveanything  more 
fatal  to  the  couteution  made  for  tho  doctrine  of 
symbolic  undulation. 

The  floor  of  St.  Sophia's  is  perfectly  flat.  It  is 
throughout  laid  with  marble  flags,  paralleli'gram  in 
form,  and  placed  in  regular  order.  The  floor  has 
not  a trace  of  symbolism  of  any  kind  whatever,  save 
that  the  joints  of  the  slabs,— the  flooring  being  of 
Mahommodan  origin, — are  in  lines  aslant  to  those  of 
the  building,  and  are  in  the  direction  of  Mecca. 

If  Mr.  A.  Street  claims  that  his  reference  is  to  a 
pre-existing  pavement  of  St.  Sophia,  and  one  of 
Christian  times,  some  valid  authority  for  its  alleged 
wavy  symbolism  is  due  at  his  bands.  Up  to  the 
present  nothing  but  a bare  assertion  has  been  made, 
on  thi--!  point  of  evidence,  upon  which  the  whole 
(lues'ioQ  has  been  virtually  slaked.  The  silence  is 
very  remarkable.  Delta. 

Oct.  27,  1SS6. 


RE  COOPER’S  COAL-LIMING  PROCESS. 
Sir, — My  attention  having  this  morning  been- 


directed  to  your  review  of  Professor  Wanklyn’s 
book  [p.  576,  “ The  Gas  Engineer’s  Chemical: 

Manual,”  I venture  to  send  you  copies  of  two  paperst 
which  deal  with  the  above  subject,  containing,  as 
they  do,  statements  concerning  it  which  are  based: 
upon  my  practical  experience  in  working  the  process! 
continuously  from  October  Slst,  1883,  to  the  present 
time.  The  first  settled  home  of  tho  process  was  at , 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  its  decided  success  there  has  I 
led  recently  to  its  adoption  in  other  places  ; amoDgij 
others,  Folkestone,  concerning  which  important ; 
and  modern  gaswork  I enclose  a copy  of  an  extract: 
from  the  report  of  the  directors  to  the  share-i 
holders,  made  at  a general  meeting  of  the  company: 
after  four  moiithb’  exi-erience  of  coal-liming.  The. 
quantity  of  gas  made  at  Folkestone  in  about  live, 
months  may  in  round  numbers  be  slated  as  being- 
above  50  million  cubic  feet,  and  at  Tunbridge; 
Wells  in  the  three  years  about  350  millions.  _ 

In  both  cases  aud  in  every  case  where  it  is  beingi 
worked  its  success  is  decided,  and  there  are  none  of 
the  drawbacks  which  have  appeared  to  you  to  ba 
possible  or  probable.  You  are  quite  right  in  your 
statement  as  to  increase  of  ash  from  limed  coke,  buh 
this  objection  does  not  diminish  the  demand  for  it  p 
the  great  bulk  of  the  consumption  of  coke  bniug  for 
purposes  not  affected  practically  by  a little  addU 
tional  dust  resulting  from  ash,  but,  on  the  contrary,; 
to  a vastly  greater  extent  a benefit  is  experienced, 
by  the  coke  consumer  in  the  increased  liveliness  ofi 
combustion,  rendering  its  use  in  open  grates  prac- 
ticable and  pleasant  where  ordinary  coke  could  only 
be  used  by  the  aid  of  a little  coal  being  mixed  witbi 
it,  or  by  a few  jots  of  gas  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
grate ; and,  as  a fact,  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
sale  of  coke  has  been  favourably  affected  by  its 
being  made  from  limed  coal. 

Of  course,  if  a largo  proportion  of  lime  bo  used 
the  objection  to  its  use  would  be  fatal,  but  the  pro- 
portion being  only  about  2-j  per  cent.,  instead  ui 
being  a drawback  it  improves  its  value. 

The  financial  result  is  also  decidedly  favourable/ 
ina-much  as  the  profits  aro  increased  practically  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  a shilling  per  ton  on  the  coals- 
carbonised. 

From  a sanitary  point  of  view,  the  process  id 
benefit  which  cannot  be  exaggerated,  by  the  abolish-j 
ing  of  the  common  nuisance  occasioned  by  tht 
frequent  opening  of  the  purifiers,  and  the  exposure 
of  their  foul  contents.  Experience  has  proved  that 
once  a year  is  often  enough  to  open  a purifier,  one  ai 
TunbridgeWells  having  been  opened  only  three^m« 
in  three  years,  and  is  now  being  set  to  work  again 
with  (he  same  laaierial,  which  has  been  in  daily  usf 
through  that  period,  350  million  feelof  gas  having 
pissed  through  it;  and  the  average  quantity  oi 
sulphur  compounds  found  in  the  gas  from  Mid] 
summer  last  to  the  20th  of  this  month  was  od13^ 
8'12  grains  per  100  ft.,  although  the  public  ga#j 
examiner,  using  another  apparatus,  abcait  a 
from  the  works,  reports  the  results  obtained  by  bin 
to  be  10-24,— a quite  ummporta,nt  discrepancy 
and  when  these  results  were  obtained,  the  oxide  o 
iron  in  the  first  purifier  contained  77  por  cent,  oj 
sulphur.  j 

I make  no  comment  upon  these  facts,  but  havd 
pleasure  in  furnishing  them  to  you  for  you] 
information.  R-  P-  8pICE. 

21,  rarliame>it-s(reet,  S.  W. 


EDINBURGH  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS, 

Sir, — The  i.-sue  of  another  alteration  to  the  site 
of  the  above,  after  two  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  ol  the  competition, — and  competitors 
have  not  only  had  time  to  mature  their  designs,  but 
also  to  commence  the  finished  drawings, — is  indeed 
an  injustice,  and  one  that  should  be  withstood  unani- 
mously by  all  who  are  competing. 

Speaking  of  my  own  design,  the  proposed  altera- 
tion of  site  involves  complete  re-scheming;  neither 
[dans  nor  elevations  can  bo  modified  to  suit  such  a 
sweeping  reduction. 

It  is  the  duly  of  c iropolitors  to  place  this  matter 
before  the  Council  (who,  doubtless,  are  not  aware  (.  f 
the  amount  of  time  and  labour  their  new  alteration 
will  impose),  and,  like  myself,  to  suggest  the  plans 
should  be  sent  in  to  suit  the  original  site,  and  the 
{■remiums  awarded  acconiingly  ; and,  as  all  com- 
petition plans  arc  more  or  less  modified,  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  Could  re-arrange  his  dtslgn.  It 
is  more  in  just'ce  that  ono  should  have  this  trouble 
than  fifty  or  sixty,  as  wid  be  the  c.tse,  if  all  Lave  to 
re-arravye  their  jiiaue. 

Alfred  Broad. 


Sir, — In  the  course  of  your  kind  notice  of  im! 

book, “ The  Gas  Engineer’s  Chemical  JIanual,”-, 

you  inquire  whether  coal-liming  does  notincreisi 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  gas.  _ , 

Wy  experiments  appear  to  show  that  tho  carbotil 
oxide  is  diminished  rather  than  increased.  TIius,  i',, 
Tunbridge  Wells  I found  5 0,  4-1,  and  4'3  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  gas  from  the  limed  coal,  1 1 
.lanuary,  188.5.  These  figures  are  con5ideriibi,l| 
below  that  which  is  geuerally  fouud  in  coal  gas. 

J,  Alfred  Waxklyn.  'i 


***  It  appears  to  us  an  unj  ardotiable  thought- 
lessness to  issue  instructions  for  such  a competition 
without  having  finally  arranged  the  site.  From  a 
report  of  a meeting  of  the  Council,  given  in  the 
iScolsman,  however,  wo  gather  that  tho  time  is  to 
be  extendod. 


THE  BLOCK  SYSTEM  FOR  WORKIIOUS]| 
PLANS.  ' , 

Sir  —In  the  description  of  the  new  Workhousj 
for  the  Able-bodied  Poor  for  the  Holborn  UuioBi 
published  in  your  last  issue  [p.  588'J,  it  is  stated  thal 
this  is  tho  first  attempt  toapidy  the  “ blocks) stem i 
to  a workhouse. 

1 beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  the  Lambetn 
Workhouse,  ilesigned  by  me,  in  coi-junction  with  th' 
late  Mr.  R.  Parris,  in  1869,  and  the  new  Workhoue: 
for  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union,  de.-,igD_e( 
by  me  in  1S83,  are  both  upon  the  “block  system.  i 
Thos.  W,  Allwixckle.  Ij 


Institute  of  Auctioneers  and  Surveycr 
of  the  United  Kingdom.— A meeting  of  iL, 
provisional  committee  of  this  Institute  was  bel 
at  the  offiL’c'S,  57,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.,  o 
Wednesday  last.  Among  other  things  it_  vvai 
resolved  that  the  draft  set  of  rules  submitte 
should  be  printed  and  distributed  among  th 
members  of  the  coramiltee  for  discussion  a 
their  next  meeting. 


Oct.  30,  1886.] 
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DRAIN-PIPE  JOINTS. 

— It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  “ Ilassall’s  Patent  Pipes,”  which  have 
been  used  so  extensively  in  the  I3exbill-on-Sea 
sewerage  woiks,  have  proved  very  satisfactory,  and 
really  are  everything  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a 
safe  joint  for  pipe  sewers. 

I had  always  a doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Port- 
land cement  run  into  the  joints  would,  inconsequence 
of  the  liquid  state  in  which  it  is  used,  shrink  in 
course  of  setting  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
joint. 

On  receiving  instructions  from  the  engineer  to  the 
■work's,  Mr.  H.  Bertram  Nichols,  C.E.,  of  Birming- 
ham, to  cut  out  a length  or  two  of  the  patent  pipes 
(which  had  been  laid  sis  months)  in  order  to  fix  a 
syphon,  I looked  forward  with  interest  to  the 
cutting  of  the  joint,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
Portland  cement  entirely  filled  the  cavity,  and  the 
cement  was  found  to  bo  quite  as  hard  as  the  pipes, 
forming  one  mass.  The  cement  used  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Lee  & Son,  and  answers  well  for  running 
the  patent  joints. 

Julian  Downsborough, 

Resident  Enqineer. 

Jiexhill-Qii-Sea,  Oct.  25. 

***  These  pipe  joints  were  fully  described  in  our 
notice  of  the  Sanitary  Exhibition  at  Leicester  last 
year  (see  Builder,  Sept.  26,  1885,  p.  417). 

Stui&cnt’s  Column. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— XVIII. 

LIMESTONES. 

nB  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
principal  limestone  quarries  in  Great 
Britain,  dealing  more  especially  with 
those  -which  send  the  material  into  the  home 
counties  in  large  quantities  for  bnilding  pur- 
poses. The  freestones  have  been  vory  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  metropolis  ever  since 
large  buildings  began  to  be  erected  j and  even 
to-day,  in  spite  of  so  much  opposition,  important 
edifices  are  being  constructed  mainly  of  lime- 
stone or  sandstone.  We  have  repeatedly  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  there  is  no  particular 
objection  to  this,  provided  the  material  be  care- 
fully selected  by  persons  competent  to  do  the 
work;  but  we  feel  snre  that  this  point  is  so 
often  neglected  that  -we  are  compelled  to  seek 
a material  which,  generally  speaking,  is  of  a 
much  more  durable  nature,  and  -which  presents 
much  less  difficulty  in  the  selection,  and  so  we 
have  advocated  the  more  extensive  use  of 
granite  for  the  most  exposed  parts  of  large 
buildings.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  perfectly 
■well  aware  that  the  elaborate  mouldings  and 
tracery  executed  wich  freestone  could  not  be 
made  of  granite  very  economically.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  tliat  fine  carvings  and  the  like,  no 
matter  where  they  are  to  be  placed,  must 
still  bo  in  freestone,  whether  the  money  is 
forthcoming  to  enable  them  to  be  executed  in 
the  more  durable  material  or  not.  Moreover, 
ilmost  every  one  must  agree  that  if  fine 
Jarvings  are  made  of  granite  they  present  a 
lull  appearance,  as  a rule, — at  any  rate,  they 
ack  that  lightness  and  elegance  which  is  so 
ihavacteristic  of  the  white  and  cream-coloured 
freestones.  Again,  even  if  it  be  urged  that  the 
ast-mentioned  argument  is  a matter  of  taste, 
t cannot  be  denied  that  the  black  or  white  spots 
ind  streaks  that  will  occasionally  come  to  light 
)n  some  prominent  feature  in  a carving  made 
)f  granite,  are  very  serious  drawbacks  to  its 
ise  for  this  ’purpose,  and  he  who  thinks  other- 
vise  must  surely  be  devoid  of  all  artistic  sense 
md  feeling.  Such  ornaments  must  always  be 
nado  of  freestone. 

' But,  when  we  come  to  a question  as  to  the 
naterial  to  be  used  in  a large  public  building  in 
he  metropolis,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  advo- 
■ate  the  use  of  granite  for  the  foundations, 
falls,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  structure 
generally,  especially  on  the  exterior ; freestones 
0 be  used  for  interior  work,  and  minor  embel- 
ishments  on  the  exterior,  care,  of  course, 
Iwaya  being  taken  to  blend  the  different  tints 
‘f  atone,  so  that  they  may  harmonise  with  each 
ther  and  with  the  whole.  It  will  be  obvious, 
owever,  that  after  all,  a great  deal  depends  on 
he  kind  of  structure  to  be  erected,  as  to  the 
ortioDS  of  the  building  that  should  respectively 
e made  of  granite  and  freestone,  each  ease 
fcandiug  on  its  own  merits,  so  that  it  must  be 
jft  in  a great  measure  to  the  judicial  mind  of 
le  architect  concerned. 

Tortland  Stone. 

I Tlie  Isle  of  Portland  unquestionably  furnishes 
irae  of  the  best  kinds  of  limestone  we  have  in  j 
le  market.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 1 


teeuth  century  Portland  Stone  began  to  attract 
public  attention,  and  we  find  that  in  1660  it 
was  used  to  some  extent  in  London.  Inigo 
Jones  restored  a portion  of  old  St.  Paul’s 
with  it. 

The  present  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  many  of 
the  London  churches  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  were  constructed  with  stone  very 
superior  to  that  now  generally  employed  as  far 
as  regards  durability.  The  quarries  from  which 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  obtained  the  Portland 
stone  which  he  employed  have  long  since  been 
deserted,  the  only  reason  assigned  being  that 
the  merchants  find  that  they  cannot  sell  that 
stone  on  account  of  its  being  a little  harder  and 
thereby  more  expensive  to  work.*  If  this  is 
actually  the  case  it  clearly  shows  the  unwhole- 
Bomeness  of  the  competition.  AVe  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  in  addition  to  this,  Sir  Christopher 
had  the  stone  carefully  sf-lected,  and  from  a 
certain  horizon,  whilst  at  the  present  day  the 
good  name  which  the  stone  generally  bears  is  a 
sufficient  cloak  to  hide  many  inferior  blocks  of 
stone  that  are  bnilt  up  under  the  impression 
that  all  Portland  stone  is  only  of  one  quality. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  at  least  four 
different  kinds  of  Portland  stone  in  the  island. 
Of  these,  two  are  quite  indistinguishable  from 
each  other  to  the  ordinary  observer,  although 
one  will  last  for  ages  and  the  other  merely  a 
short  time  in  the  London  atmosphere.  The 
better  quality  is  called  “ Wtiithed"  and  the  other 
the  “ Basebed,”  which  has,  unfortunately,  been 
corrupted  into  “ hest‘bed.”  The  other  two  kinds 
of  stone  arekuown  as  “Bastard  Roach”  (Basebed 
Roach  or  Curf)  and  “ Roach  ” (or  true  Roach). 

The  quarries  are  all  worked  with  an  open 
face,  and  all  the  stones  are  included  in  the 
upper  oolite,  with  the  following  sequence  (the 
newest  bed  being  the  first  mentioned)  : — 

1.  Roach.  The  colonr  of  this  stone  is  a very 
light  brown.  It  is  made  up  of  a mass  of  fossils, 
cemented  together  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
original  shells  of  the  fossils  have,  in  most 
instances,  disappeared,  leaving  numerous  cracks 
and  cavities  between  the  casts  of  the  interior 
of  the  missing  shells.  This  renders  the  stone 
quite  unfit  for  delicate  carvings  and  the  like, 
though  its  toughness,  strength,  and  weathering 
qualities  make  it  useful  for  rougher  kinds  of 
work.  We  may  mention  that  the  roach  is 
largely  made  of  a fossil  called  by  the  quarry- 
men  “screws”  (Ccrithium  Portland  icum), 
which  may  be  useful  in  distinguishing  it  from 
the  inferior  bastard  roach,  which  it  closely 
resembles.  The  latter  stone  does  not  contain 
this  fossil.  The  roach  is  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 
thick. 

2.  IPAtthcd. — This  stone  is  almost  white,  hot 
occasionally  very  light  brown.  This  fact  at 
once  shows  that  it  differs  a little  in  composi- 
tion, which  receives  further  confirmation  in  that 
the  grain  is  not  uniform.  Some  of  the  blocks 
are  too  hard  for  carving,  though  others  will 
take  the  most  elaborate  work.  The  stone  is 
made  up  of  fine  oolitic  grains  (see  the  Builder, 
vol.  ].,  pp.  G05,  764),  with  very  little  shelly 
matter,  cemented  together  with  bard,  crystal- 
line calcite.  If  sections  of  the  AVhitbed  and 
Basebed  are  cut,  and  examined  under  the 
microscope,  the  oolitic  grains  of  the  former 
are  found  to  be  more  regular  in  outline, 
and  to  exhibit  the  onion-like  structure  much 
more  characteristically  than  those  of  the 
latter.  As  might  be  imagined,  the  cement- 
ing material  of  the  latter  will  also  be  found  to 
be  more  earthy.  The  Whitbed  is  from  8 ft.  to 
10  ft.  thick,  and,  taken  as  a whole,  is  decidedly 
the  best  Portland  stone  for  general  purposes. 

3.  Bastard  Roach. — The  bed  known  under  this 
heading  very  much  resembles  Roach  in  appear- 
ance, in  being  a mass  of  fossil  casts  and  cavities. 
The  matrix,  however,  is  earthy,  and  thus  the 
stone  is  used  principally  for  rough  work  in  the 
locality.  The  dominant  fossil  is  a little  oyster. 
The  thickness  of  the  Bastard  Roach  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  different  quarries.  In  some  it 
is  represented  by  a thin  band  only  an  inch  or 
two  in  thickness,  whilst  in  others  it  is  nearly 
3 ft.  It  might  be  economically  used  for  rough 
interior  work  in  places  not  subjected  to  much 
wear  and  tear. 

4.  Basebed. — The  tint  of  this  stone  varies 
from  almost  white  to  dark  cream  colour.  It  is 
well  known  in  the  market,  especially  amongst 
masons,  who  prefer  it  to  the  other  kinds, 
because  it  is  more  uniform  in  texture,  and  does 
not  contain  so  much  shelly  matter,  being  there- 
fore worked  with  great  facility.  As  we  have 

* Guide  to  MuEeiim  of  Practical  Geology,  4th  edition, 
p.  33. 


pointed  out,  however,  its  weathering  qualities 
are  inferior,  as  a rule,  to  the  AVhitbed,  and  for 
this  reason  it  should  on  no  account  be  utilised 
for  the  exterior  of  city  buildings,  though  we  are 
afraid  it  is  often  so  used.  For  country  purposes 
it  might  be  made  use  of  externally,  provided 
it  is  well  seasoned.  Its  thickness  varies  from 
5 ft.  to  G ft. 

According  to  Professors  Daniell  and  Wheat- 
stone, the  chemical  composition  of  the  different 
varieties  of  Portland  atone  is  almost  the  same. 
It  contains  about  95  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  1-20  each  of  silica  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  very  small  proportions  of  iron, 
alumina,  and  bitumen.  Now,  from  this  it 
would  appear  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in 
the  selection  of  stone  from  its  chemical  com- 
position alone ; for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  different 
kinds  of  Portland  stone  weather  in  a diversity 
of  manners,  and  yet  are  of  nearly  identical 
chemical  composition.  The  secret  of  the  stone 
lies  in  its  structure  principally,  the  best  kind 
having  a crystalline  matrix,  the  inferior  ones 
being  more  or  less  earthy.  In  selecting  this 
stone  attention  should  therefore  be  directed  to 
the  character  of  the  matrix.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  ascertain  that  the  stone  contains  crystalline 
matter,  for  this  may  occur,  apart  from  the 
matrix,  in  the  shape  of  shell  fragments. 

Wo  have  previously  described  the  results  of 
experiments  on  Portland  stone  in  relation  to 
its  resistance  to  thrusting  stress  (see  the 
Builder,  vol.  1.,  p.  560). 

This  material  is  largely  used  in  England,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Examples  in  London, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  the  General  Post  Office,  the 
Reform  Club,  Foreign  Offices,  and  Somerset 
House.  Examples  in  Dublin  are, — the  columns 
and  portico  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Custom 
House,  founded  in  1781,  Royal  Exchange,  and 
the  General  Post  Office. 

Chilmarlc  and  Wardour  Quarries. — These  are 
situated  about  two  miles  and  a half  north-east 
of  Tisbury,  and  one  mile  and  a half  west  of 
Dinton  stations,  in  Wiltshire.  Geologically,  the 
stone  is  obtained  from  the  same  horizon  as  that 
lastly  described,  namely,  the  Upper  or  Portland 
Oolites.  The  Chilraark  are  mostly  under- 
ground workings,  and  the  quarries  are  very  old. 
The  copper  coins  found  amongst  the  dibria 
date  back  1,700  years.  There  are  five  different 
kinds  of  stone  raised.  The  first  of  these  is 
called  the  trough  or  hard  bed,  being  of  a light 
yellowish  brown  colour,  with  numerous  cryst^al- 
line  fragments  of  shells.  The  stone  is  bard 
to  work,  and  is  used  principally  for  steps, 
copings,  sills,  &c.  Its  hardness  renders  it 
peculiarly  useful  for  resistance  to  wear, 
and  it  is  very  durable.  The  same  charac- 
teristics, however,  which  cause  it  to  be  so 
durable  are  hindrances  to  its  more  extensive 
use  from  a pecuniary  point  of  view, — the  coat 
of  working.  The  second  is  called  the  pinuei/, 
green,  or  Scott  bed,  and  is  the  stone  mostly 
employed  for  all  kinds  of  building  purposes, 
being  known  in  London  ns  Tisbury  stone.  It  is 
of  a light  brown  colour,  tinged  with  green,  and 
is  a true  oolite.  When  properly  selected, 
according  to  position,  it  is  a very  durable  lime- 
stone, easily  worked.  It  has  been  extensively, 
employed  in  recent  years  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  tlie  chapter-house,  south  transept 
front,  with  all  the  pinnacles,  the  north  porch 
and  eastern  recess  of  it,  tlie  western  doorway, 
and  several  large  piunacles  at  the  east  end. 
The  third  is  called  the  white  oolite  bed,  -which 
is  of  a cream  colour,  and  coarser  in  texture. 
The  fourth  is  the  Clinntrei/ bed,  aud  the  fifth 
the  garden  bed,  of  a very  fine  texture,  is 
homogeneous  in  appearance,  and  of  a cream 
colour.  Its  principal  use  is  for  carvings,  d'c., 
for  which  it  seems  well  adapted. 

The  stone  is  cut  with  a wet  saw,  and  works 
much  easier  -u-hen  just  quarried,  as  do  most 
limestones  of  this  class. 

In  chemical  c imposition  it  unquestionably 
varies  cousiilerably.  The  following  is  the  pub- 


lished analysis:  — 

Carbonate  of  lime  70-0 

,,  magnesia 3-7 

Silica  10-4 

Iron  and  alumina  2 0 

AVater  and  loss  4-2 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  looking  at 
this  analysis  is  the  high  percentage  of  silica. 
A microscopic  examination  shows  that  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  trough  bed  is  made 
of  silica,  both  in  the  form  of  grains  of  sand, 
which  form  the  nuclei  of  the  oolitic  spherules, 
and  as  chalcedony  in  the  matrix.  The  dura- 
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bility  of  the  stone  is  largely  dependent  on  this 
last  character.  A similar  esamination  of  the 
pinney  bed  shows  that  silica  is  not  so  predomi- 
nant, bnt  nevertheless  is  in  considerable  abun- 
dance for  a limestone,  and  the  name  chosen, — 
siliciferons  limestone, — is  an  appropriate  one. 

The  absorbing  power  of  water  attributed  to 
the  Chilmark  stone  is  very  low.  The  “Com- 
missioners’ Report,”  p.  47,  states  that  one  of 
the  specimens  did  nob  absorb  l-36th  of  its 
bulb. 

Mr.  David  Kirkaldj’s  experiments,  on 
March  2Qd,  1879,  showed  that  the  weight 
required  to  crush  one-foot  cubes  was  as 
follows : — 

Tons. 

Chilmark,  trough  bed  411 ’4 

,,  pinney  bed 13d‘6 

,,  white  oolite  bed 125'o 

"VVardour,  Chantrey  bed 139'0 

,,  garden  bed  280  9 

The  stone  has  also  been  used  in  Salisbury, 
Chichester,  Truro,  and  Rochester  cathedrals; 
Hampstead  and  Lambeth  post-offices ; Old 
Wardour  Castle  and  Longford  Castle,  Wilts;  and 
many  other  large  edifices. 


an  ornamental  configuration.  Rotary  cutters  are 
employed,  by  which  means  patterns  in  relief  are  cut 
upon  the  solid  wood.  Before  this  it  was  customary 
to  affix  the  portions  forming  the  relief  separately 
securing  them  to  the  surface.  The  invention  is 
adapted  to  the  production  of  decorative  or  orna- 
mental woodwork  for  walls,  ceilings,  furniture,  fee. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OK  SPECIFICATIONS. 
Securing  Knobs  to  Spindles 


for 


12: 

Door-locks.  W.  Green. 

Instead  of  the  screw  as  is  generally  used  to  fasten 
the  spindle  to  the  knob  of  the  door,  a peg  or  pin  is 
inserted,  and  the  top  end  of  it  is  secured  to  anarrow 
spring,  which  fits  into  a recess  in  the  knob.  The 
spring  closes  around  the  neck,  and  the  peg  or  pin 
passes  through  the  hole  in  the  neck  into  the  hole 
in  the  spindle,  and  the  knob  is  thereby  made  secure. 

13,775,  Smoky  Chimneys.  J.  Cochrane,  jun, 

The  friction  of  the  cowl  is  reduced  to  a minimum, 
and  a self-locking  lubricator  is  also  attached,  which 
is  silent  in  action.  Increased  wind  bearance  is  pro- 
vided, and  also  a socket  and  lubricator,  cast  in  one 
piece.  The  cowl  has  simply  to  have  the  spindle 
entered  into  the  socket,  and  it  descends  until  the 
iron  plate  comes  to  rest  on  the  snug,  and  it  will  then 
be  turned  round  in  any  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
will  then  lock  itself  securely.  When  occasion  arises 
for  the  cleaning  of  the  chimney,  the  top  part  has 
simply  to  bo  raised  slightly  upwards,  and  by  turning 
it  round  in  the  opposite  direction  it  is  unlocked. 

14,023,  Door-Knobs,  Ac.  T.  R.  Paxton. 

One  end  of  the  spindle  is  passed  through  the  door, 
the  fixed  knob  being  on  the  other  end  ; then  two 
roses  are  put  on  at  either  end,  and  a clutch  washer 
is  fixed  up  close  to  the  rose.  The  rose  is  then  turned 
one-third  round,  which  causes  it  to  be  propelled 
outward,  and  at  the  same  time  moves  the  clutch 
washer  until  it  is  engaged  with  the  recess  in  the 
knob.  Three  screws  are  then  inserted  through  the 
two  roses  and  into  the  door,  which  secures  all 
together.  By  this  construction  the  knobs  can  be 
securely  attached  to  the  door  without  the  aid  of  set 
screws  and  the  adjustment  obtained  is  very  fine. 

14,227,  Joints  for  Pipes,  Tubes,  Ac.  P. 
Hoppe. 

In  this  the  joints  have  more  flexibility,  yielding 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  without  leakage, 
than  by  the  ordinary  system.  One  part  of  the 
joint  is  made  externally  in  the  form  of  a segment 
of  a sphere  and  is  attached  to  a flange  on  the 
adjacent  pipe  by  means  of  a loose  flange  in  the 
form  of  a ring,  and  by  screw-bolts  or  studs. 

14,579,  Fire-Escape  for  High  Bnildings.  W, 
Cooper. 

A small  crane  is  so  arranged  at  the  side  of  the 
window  that  the  arm  may  be  put  out  through  the 
open  window  at  the  top.  When  not  in  use  the 
crane,  with  the  folding  seat,  folds  back  into 
cupboard.  Two  pulleys,  one  at  the  end  of  the  arm, 
and  one  over  the  folding  chair  or  seat,  serve  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  apparatus.  The  chair 
made  with  a back  and  seat  hinged  so  that  when  not 
in  use  it  folds  up  compactly,  and  immediately  on 
being  lowered  the  seat  falls  into  position  and  the 
back  is  also  fixed,  so  that  iho  person  lowered  is  not 
likely  to  fall  out.  It  is  especially  useful  in  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  such  institutions. 

12,014,  Gilding  for  Decoration,  Ac.  J.  Pratt. 

This  invention  recently  made  public,  is  claimed 
to  be  a marked  advance  on  the  manner  and  method 
of  gilding  on  glass.  The  glass  is  gilt  with  a solution 
at  the  back,  then  silvered  and  afterwards  coated 
with  a preservative  composition.  Any  pattern  may 
bo  cut  on  the  glass  by  a sand  blast,  and  the  eftect, 
though  less  costly  than  the  old  method,  is  said  to 
be  much  finer.  Lettering  and  patterns  may  be 
worked,  and  the  gilding  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  any  kind  ot  painting,  and  can  be  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  and  fine-art  decorative  work  generally 

10,012,  Decorative  Woodwork.  F.  Mankey, 
U.S.A. 

This  relates  to  a machine  for  cross  cutting  the 
surface  of  the  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 


NEW  APPUCATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Od.  15. — 13,142,  E.  Eaton  and  Others,  Electric 
Bell  Indicator,  Ac. — 13,148,  T.  Armstrong,  House 
Drainage. — 13,159,  H.  Price,  Sanitary  Dustbin. — 
13,165,  C.  Grimmett  and  J.  Cook,  Fastener  for 
Windows,  Casements,  Ac. 

Od.  16.-13,205,  J.  Denny,  Terra  Cotta.~13,209, 
W.  Lutwyche,  Mosaic.  — 13,215,  H.  Dalgety, 
Screws. 

Ort,  18. — 13,242,  F.  Fibring  and  K.  Mayer,  Fire- 
proof Ceilings,  Partition  Walls,  Buildings,  Ac.— 
13,278,  C.  Straub,  C-imposition  or  Building  Material. 

•13,284,  F.  Lyte,  Pigments. 

OcL  19. — 13,297,  R.  Greene,  Hot  Air  Pipes  for 
Fireplaces. — 13,300,  W.  Bagshaw,  Fasteners  for 
Folding  Doors,  Ac. — 13,306,  R.  Scrivener,  Brick  and 
Tile  Facing. — 13,313,  R.  Reeves,  Ventilating  Drains 
or  Sewers. — 13,332,  W.  Browne  and  Others,  Auto- 
matic Cut-off  for  Water  Pipes. — 13,348,  H.  Lake, 
Door  Locks  and  Latches. 

Oct.  20. — 13,358,  E.  Murgatroyd,  Bolts  and  Bars 
for  Doors,  Ac. — 13,364,  R.  Pardoe,  Chimney  Cowl. 
— 13,395,  F.  Sage,  Guards  for  Shop  Windows,  Ac. 

Oct.  21. — 13,426,  F.  Baker,  Chandeliers  and 
Gaseliers. — 13,432,  G.  Shorland,  Stoves  and  Fire- 
grates.— 13,436,  J.  Harrington,  Spirit  Levels. — 
13,440,  J.  Parr  and  T.  Kendrick,  Fastenings  for 
Windows.-  13,451,  J.  Clark,  Door  Fasteners.— 
13,452,  J.  Hont,  Fitting,  Ornamenting,  and  DecO' 
rating  Shops,  Ac. — 13,468,  G.  Wickham,  Siphon 
Cisterns. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

7,568,  J.  Hookham,  Locks  and  Latches. — 8,697, 
S.  Johnson,  Preventing  the  Entry  of  Sewer  Gas  into 
Dwellings,  Ac.— 10,329,  H.  Cunningham,  Drying 
Chambers  for  Bricks,  Tiles,  Portland  Cement,  Ac. 
11,004,  P.  Winn,  Mounting  Valves  for  Lavatories, 
Bachs,  Ac. — 11,151,  E.  Harris,  Casement  Windows, 
and  Metal  Frames  for  same. — 11,250,  S.  Sparkes, 
Stoneware  Socket  Pipes,  Ac. — 11,266,  J.  Jones, 
Hanging  Sash  Windows. — 11,486,  F.  Shipton  and 
J.  Thorne,  Washable  and  Sanitary  Wall-hangings. 
—11,590,  E.  Banfield,  Indicator  for  Water-closets, 
Ac. — 11,809,  II.  Wright,  Regulating  Water  Waste 
Preventers. — 11,877,  W.  Baughan,  Electric  Indi' 
eating  Apparatus.— 11,968,  D.  Taylor,  Ranges.— 
12,359,  J.  Nichols,  Fencing  Posts. — 12,526,  R. 
Baird,  Step  Ladders. — 11, 062,  W.  Johnson,  Hanging, 
Raising,  or  Lowering  Window  Sashes. — 11,184, 
D.  Saunders,  Hinging  Guard-beads  to  Window 
Sashes. — 11,637,  M.  Macleod,  Dry  Glazing. — 11,843, 
A.  Moore  and  J.  Lawes,  Sheet  Metal  Roofing.— 
11,873,  S.  Jefferys,  Chimney  Tops. — 12,746,  P, 
Backman,  Lift. — 12,774,  T.  Hind  and  R.  Lund, 
Grinding  Paints,  Ac. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED, 

Open  to  Oppoeition  for  Two  Zlontki. 

15,587,  F.  Howeroft,  Supporting  Window  Sashes. 
— 15,608,  D.  A E,  Glaister,  Movable  Partitions, 
Doors,  Window  Sashes,  Ac. — 15,870,  W.  Lea,  Hot- 
air Heating  and  Ventilating  Stove. — 15,997,  E. 
Laporte,  Ornamentation  of  Varnished  Surfaces. 
7,397,  J.  A B.  Craven,  Moulding  Bricks,  Tiles,  Ac. 
—0,149,  11.  Lake,  Fastening  and  Securing  Window 
Sashes,  and  Alarm  Apparatus  for  same. — 10,527. 
W.  Alwood,  Locks.— 11,377,  W.  Bull,  Roofing  Tiles, 
Ac. — 179,  R.  Evered,  Connecting  Door-knobs  to  the 
Roses  of  same. — 13,328,  T.  Smith,  Cements. — 
15,185,  T.  Carder,  Kilns. — 15,4-36,  R.  Oates  and 
J.  Green,  Gullies  and  Traps. — 15,741,  J.  Buchanan, 
Locks.— 15,751,  W.  Joy,  Charging  Cement  Kilns. — 
11,371,  H.  Haddan,  Veneering. 


Leyton— 1 to  19  odd,  Goodall-road,  96 years,  ground- 

reut  eof £2,270; 

49  to  62  even,  Calderon-road,  96  years,  ground- 

rent  492 I,f85 

1 to  7,  and  17  to  23  odd,  and  33  and  35,  Frith- 

road,  95  years,  ground-rent  62L  ICe 2,295 

By  A.  Eichaeds. 

City— 76,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  freehold 2,050 

Harrow,  London-road  — 1,  2,  and  3,  Woodeide, 

freehold  3,295 

Tottenham— Four  plots  of  freehold  land  6(.0, 

Southgate — Two  plots  of  freehold  land 215* 

Tw.i  plots  of  freehold  land  1761' 

Enfield— 1,  Aunandale-Tillas,  and  a plot  of  land, 

freehold  4701 

OCTOBEK  20. 

By  Newbbrbx  & Co. 

South  Norwood,  Station-road— The  freehold  erec- 
tion known  as  the  Public  Hall  l,860i 

Selhurst-road — The  residence  Florencedole,  81 

years,  ground-rent  202 650 ' 

Bv  Robinson  A Sons. 

Limehouse— 60,  Blount-street,  freehold  220: 

Kingston,  near — Ito  6,  Homsey-cottsges,  89  years, 

ground-rent  18^ 110 

By  PniBLiPS,  Lee,  & Davies. 

Southwark— 11,  Gladstone  street,  43  years,  ground- 
rent"' 


rent  12? 1,2 

Caledonian-rond— 32a,  Stock  Orchard-crescent,  65  | 

years,  ground-rent  7? 600 

OCTOBEB  21.  I 

By  Habds  a Jbneinson. 

Mile  End— 137,  139,  and  141,  Globe-road,  and  the  . 

erection  called  The  Tabernacle,  freehold 1,400| 

By  A.  Tocno. 

Chelsea— 28,  Upper  Cheyne-row,  freehold  3861 

Camberwell— 61  and  63,  Lothian-road,  and  a plot  . 

of  land,  freehold  2,460| 

Plomstead,  Conway-road— A plot  of  freehold  land ...  IBC] 

By  Temple  A Moobb.  : 

Bow-road-S,  Avenue-road,  46  years,  gronnd-rent  3L  24C! 
Bromley-by-Bow— 22  to  38  even,  Empaon-street,  1 

freehold  1,68C 

27,  29,  31,  and  36,  Mamer-streot,  freehold 6?6| 

By  Fabbbsothbr,  Ellis,  Clark,  A Co. 

Soho,  Greek-street— The  lease  of  the  Three  Grey- 
hounds, term  21  years 86C! 

Haymarket— 60,  Rupert-street,  freehold l,60Ci 

Moorgate-street— No.  2a,  term  24  years,  ground- 

rent  75L  lOs,  10,0H| 

OctOBEE  22. 

By  Bakbb  a Sons. 

Barnet- Brook  Hill  Farm,  and  3i  acres,  freehold, 1,61{' 


RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  14. 

By  Dedbnham,  Tbwson,  A Co. 

Southampton  - Eighteen  plots  of  freehold  land £1,083 

October  16. 

By  Debbnham,  Tbwson,  A Co, 

Woking,  near— Seven  plots  of  freehold  land 2,1 

October  19. 

By  Dowsbtt  A Woods. 

Mill  Hill,  Hendon— Copyhuld  houses,  cottage,  and 

nursery  ground 1,220 

By  Deoenham,  Tbwson,  A Co. 

Rotherhithe— Ground-rents  of  17?.  ICs.,  reversioa 

in  seven  years  1,603 

By  H.  Rotlbt. 

Kentish  Town— 83  and  65,  Clarence-road,  63  years, 

ground-rent  10? 736 

Homerton— 1 to  9,  Durham-grove,  7^  years,  ground- 

rent  10?.  1''8 

Regent’s  Park — 3,  Cumbeilacd  Market,  39  years, 

ground-rent  2v? 

23,  Munstor-sqnare,  30  years,  ground-rent  22?.  Is. 
Kenniogton— 100  and  102,  Thomas-street,  freehold 
Camberwell— 10  to  16.  Brisbjne-street,  77  years, 

ground-rent  16? 

By  H,  Bbchebvaisb. 

Leyton — 1 to  12,  Frith. terrace,  95,  years,  ground- 

renH20? 1,025 

Lejtoostone  —9, 10,  and  11,  Grove-terrace,  96  years, 

ground-rent  12? 270 

336  to  366  even,  Leytonatone-road,  95  years, 
ground-rent  IIC? 3,433 


MEETINGS. 

Mondat,  Novembeb  1. 
Inttilute  <f  Britieh  _Arc}tited$,  - 


Boyal  Intfiiufe  cf  Brilith  AreJiitede,  — Opening 
Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  E.  I’Anson.  8 p.iu. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  Percy  Tarbutt  on  “ Liquu 
Fuel.”  7'3^.m. 

Clerics  of  Works'  Afsociation.~^T.  W.  Lee  on  “ "Water 
loo  Bridge.”  7'30p.m. 

Society  if  Antiquaries  cf  Scotland. — Rbind  Lectures  i) 
Archjeology.  V.  By  Professor  David  Masson.  (Masoni' 
Hall,  Edinbnrgh,  8 p.m.) 

Tvbsdat,  Novembeb  2. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaology. — 8 p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  —A.nuanl  Con. 
versosione.  Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Osborn,  F.R.I.B. A.  7'3Jp,m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — Mr.  Frsneis  Foi' 
C.E.,  on  “The  Mersey  Tunnel."  (Royal  Institution 
Colquitt-street.  7 p.m.J 

Wedkebdat,  Novhmbee  3. 

Societu  qf  Antiquaries  cf  5'c(?<?iint?.— Rbind  Lectures 
Archteology.  VI.  By  Professor  David  Masson.  8 p.rc 
Tucbsday,  November  4. 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution. — Thirty-ninth  Annua 
Dinner:  Carpenters’  Hall,  London-wall,  Mr.  Basil  ’’ 
Peto,  Presideni,  in  the  Chair.  6'30  for  6 p.m. 

Rngal  Archreological  Institute.  — (1)  Mr.  W.  Flindeii 
Petrie  on  ‘‘The  Discovery  of  Daphnte.”  (2)  Mr. 
Bakirr  on  " Architecture  and  Archreology,”  (3)  Mr. 
Badait  on  ” Roman  Amphorm.”  4 p.m. 

Feidat,  November  6. 

Architectural  Association.— M.r.  Aston  Wehb  on  “ Pnpil 
ago."  7'3J  p.m. 

Satcbdat,  Novembeb  6. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  /ii«pec?or4.— Address  bj| 
the  Chairman  of  Council,  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerrsm.  7 p.m.  , 


lisctdaraa. 


The  London  Central  Winter  Fund  o 
House  Decorators  and  Painters.” — By  pe® 
mission  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  the  first  ticket 
benefit  in  aid  of  this  fund  will  take  plac;, 
at  Drury-lane  Theatre  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  next,  Nov.  1,  2,  and  3.  Wear; 
informed  that  the  Fund  was  established  in  187; 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  a benefit  to  it 
members  when  out  of  employment  during  th; 
three  mouths  of  winter,  but  owing  to  the  sever' 
strain  upon  its  resources  during  the  last  tw 
winters,  tbe  Committee  find  that  even  with  th'> 
levy  on  the  members  they  cannot  meet  thei; 
liabilities  in  tbe  coming  winter  without  makin 
this  their  first  appeal  to  the  public.  Ticket 
only  will  benefit  the  fund.  They  may  be  hat 
of  Mr.  n.  R.  Swain,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Fric(. 
Steward  of  the  Decorators’  Club,  Uowlanc 
street,  Fitzroy-square  ; and  of  the  Secretary  o 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Edwin  Waiter  Blades,  21 
Longford-street,  N.W. 


Oct.  30,  1886.] 
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South  Kensington  Sketching  Club.— 

On  Thursday, the  21st  inat.,  the  holiday  aketchea 
made  by  the  members  of  this  club  (established 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Art  Training 
School)  were  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington 
JIuseuui,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  and  dis- 
tributed by  ifr.  J.  C.  L.  Sparkes,  the  principal, 
who  delivered  an  address  to  the  students.  The 
club  prizes  were  supplemented  by  others  offered 
by  Mr.  Spaikes,  Mr.  Armstrons  (Director  for 
Art),  and  the  masters,  and  were  productive  of 
a very  large  number  of  sketches,  landscape  and 
coast  scenery  forming  the  strongest  section  of 
the  display.  The  first  prizes  were  awarded  aa 
under  : — Section  A (past  winners  only), — 
landscape  in  oil,  F.  Stead  ; ditto  in  water-colour, 
Miss  Hull;  ditto  foreground,  H.  Rider;  figure 
subject,  Miss  M.  Clarkson  ; sot  of  sketches  in 
colour,  H.  Allport;  ditto  in  black  and  white, 
F.  Woodhouse.  Section  B (Students  not  in 
Section  A), — landscape  in  oil,  Mrs.  Pearce; 
ditto  in  water-colour,  H.  Godfrey ; ditto,  fore- 
ground, n.  Poulter;  figure-subject,  Miss  Sybil 
Kobinson  ; set  of  sketches  in  colour,  Miss  Janet 
Lewis;  ditto  in  black  and  white,  Miss  Julia 
Haywood;  still  life,  &c.,  in  oil,  Falkner; 
ditto  in  water-colour.  Miss  M.  Woodward ; 
architectnral  sketches,  A.  M.  Poynter.  Section 
C (past  Students  only),  — get  of  sketches, 
Nelson  Dawson.  Special  prizes: — figures, 
Jahn  ; shrub,  Miss  K.  Beard  ; foreground  plant. 
Miss  A. Woodward;  animaIs,'Mi88  E.  M.  Ritchie ; 
landscape,  F.  Suddards ; architectural  lands- 
cape, Miss  K.  Woodward  ; modelling.  Tonelli; 
etching,  H.  Poulter;  design,  A.  Fisher.  A 
. design  for  a frieze  subject,  “ Music,”  executed 
by  Mr.  Weatberaton,  and  which  gained  the 
prize  in  a competition  amongst  the  students 
last  Jnly,  was  also  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 

A New  Dispensary  and  Relief  Station 
at  Battersea. — On  a large  piece  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  Latchm^e  Estate,  in  Battersea,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  about  12,000  ft.,  a new  dis- 
pensary and  relief  station  are  at  present  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union.  The  build- 
ings are  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
belonging  to  the  Union,  residing  in  East  and 
West  Battersea.  The  Flemish  style  of  archi- 
tecture has  been  adopted.  The  west  and 
1 principal  frontage  faces  Home-road.  It  is 
nearly  90  ft.  in  length,  and  40  ft.  in  height, 
containing  one  lofty  floor,  with  dormers  in  the 
roof  of  a large  central  hall,  the  roof  having 
■ hammer-beam  principals  and  moulded  ribs. 
The  roof  in  the  centre  is  surmounted  by  an 
ornamental  turret,  octagonal  in  form,  rising  to 
, a height  of  nearly  70  ft.  above  the  ground  level. 
The  turret  encloses  one  of  Boyle’s  air-pump 
ventilators,  30  in.  in  diameter.  The  elevation 
; is  faced  with  Lawrence’s  cut  and  moulded  red 
brick,  the  window  heads  and  sills  being  in  red 
Corsehill  stone.  The  entrance  in  the  centre  is 
surmounted  by  a step  gable,  the  north  and 
south  ends  of  the  frontage  contaiuing  the 
relieving  and  medical  officer’s  business  apart- 
I ments,  being  also  surmounted  by  step  gables. 

The  roof  is  covered  in  with  Broseley  tiles. 

1 The  buildings  are  carried  to  a depth  of  130  ft. 

[ eastward,  the  east  frontage  being  in  Latchmere- 
' road.  This  portion  of  the  structure  contains 
the  medical  and  relieving  officers’  residences, 
i Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  of  East  India-avenue,  is 
the  architect;  and  Messrs.  W.  G.  Wyatt  A Co., 
of  South  Norwood,  are  the  contractors.  Mr. 

' Edmund  T.  Larkin  is  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments.— On  Monday  last  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Shropshire  Arehjeological  and  Natural 
. History  Society  was  hold.  Mr.  Stanley 
j Leighton,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  ” The  Preservation  of 
Ancient  Monuments.”  He  stated  that  tho 
ignorance  of  people  as  to  their  own  hereditary 
I books,  pictures,  manuscripts,  and  buildings  of 
interest  was  extraordinary.  Many  of  the  most 
polished,  and  in  some  instances  educated,  men 
were  surprisingly  confused  in  their  ideas  of 
I antiquities.  He  was  walking  through  West- 
iminster  Hall  tho  other  day  with  one  of  tho 
I most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
iparty,  when  he  looted  up  to  the  great  roof 
and  stated  that  it  was  the  work  of  William 
Rufus ; but  he  was  quite  unaware  that 
Richard  IL  rebuilt  it.  He  was,  therefore,  just 
three  centuries  wrong. 

! The  Surveyors’  Institution. — The  first 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session  will 
be  held  on  Monday,  November  8th,  18SG,  when 
the  President,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bcadel,  M.P.,  will  open 
the  session  with  an  address. 

I 


Proposed  International  Exhibition  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  at  Saltaire,— 

This  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  on  the  3rd  of 
May  next,  and  is  being  promoted  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Salt  Schools  in  order  to  raise 
a portion  of  tho  funds  required  to  defray  the 
cost  (12,0001.)  of  tho  new  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science  now  being  erected  as  a memorial  to 
the  late  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart.,  the  founder  of 
Saltaire.  The  originators  of  the  movement  for 
a public  memorial  at  Saltaire  contemplated  the 
erection  of  a statue  of  the  deceased  baronet, 
but  in  October,  1885,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
delivery  by  Professor  Seeley  of  his  address  as 
President  of  the  Salt  Schools,  Mr.  Titus  Salt 
threw  out  a suggestion  for  a more  useful  form 
of  preserving  his  father’s  memory.  It  was 
explained  that  the  accommodation  for  the 
teaching  of  science  and  art  in  the  present 
buildings  had  become  inadequate  to  the  growing 
needs  of  the  surrounding  population,  and  Mr. 
Salt  advised  that  the  memorial  should  take  the 
form  of  new  Schools  of  Art  and  Science,  to  be 
erected  on  a site  adjoining  the  Institute.  This 
suggestion  at  once  found  favour.  The  building 
of  the  schools  was  begun  directly,  and  it  was  in- 
tended that  they  should  have  been  completed 
during  last  winter,  and  that  an  E-xhibition 
or  “ Palace  of  Delight  ” should  have  been 
opened  early  in  the  past  summer.  But 
the  unnsual  severity  of  the  winter  seriously 
retarded  the  erection,  and  the  project  had  to 
be  put  off  for  a year.  But,  taking  advantage  of 
opportunities  gained  by  the  delay,  the  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  larger  in  scope  and  more  inter- 
national in  character  than  was  at  first  intended  ; 
while  even  the  new  Schools  of  Art  and  Science 
themselves  have  undergone  extensive  altera- 
tions. The  school  buildings  tbomselves  will  pro- 
vide part  of  the  accommodation  for  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  ranges  of  temporary  buildings  will 
be  provided  in  addition.  Rapid  progress  is  being 
made  with  the  school  buildings,  and  the  roof  is 
now  nearly  finished.  Mesei's.  W.  & R.  Mawson 
(Bradford)  are  the  architects;  and  the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Wm.  Ives  & Co.  (Shipley), 
masons’  work  j Messrs.  T.  Obank  & Sons  (Idle), 
wood  work  ; Mr.  S.  Rushworth  (Shipley), 
plumbers’ work;  Messrs.  Hill  & Nelson  (Brad- 
ford), slaters’  work;  Mr.  Dixon  (Bradford), 
plasterers’  work  ; and  Messrs.  Bagnall  & 
Quarmby  (Shipley),  painters’  work.  Mr. 
William  Fry,  Saltaire,  is  the  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  Exhibition. 

Patent  Eaw.  — Tho  inaugural  meeting  of 
the  present  session  of  the  Inventors’  Insti- 
tute was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  their 
offices,  Lonsdale  Chambers,  Chancery-lane, 
when  Admiral  Selwynrrad  an  address  on  ‘‘The 
Practical  Results  of  the  Present  Patent  Law, 
and  the  Changes  to  be  pressed  for  in  future 
Legislation,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  pointed 
out  that  there  has  been  no  real  change  in  the 
total  fees  to  be  paid  for  a patent,  which  still 
remain  at  the  unreasonable  sum  of  150L  He 
maintained  that  a lOL  fee,  paid  once  for  all,  or 
51.  on  grant  of  provisional  specification  and  51. 
on  completion,  would  he  amply  sufficient  for  all 
tho  expenses  of  the  Patent  Office, — and,  indeed, 
that  with  patents  multiplied  to  the  extent  of 
threefold  their  present  number,  as  he  believed 
they  would  be,  the  Office  would  have  a revenue 
of  half  a million  a vear,  instead  of  73,0001. 
But  the  main  point  to  which  the  Insti- 
tute had  been  devoting  its  attention  was 
to  secure  a basis  on  which  a patent  would 
become  an  actual  property.  One  essential 
requirement  in  the  direction  of  reform  was 
that  the  disgraceful  clauses  in  the  present 
Act  providing  that  the  State  might  rob  the 
patentee  should  be  at  once  struck  out ; and  a 
second  re<{uireraent  was  that  the  examination 
before  granting  tho  p dent  should  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  so  that  the  title  established 
by  a patent  should,  as  far  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  pro- 
perty. A discussion  followed,  in  which  several 
of  the  speakers  pointed  out  that  the  previous 
examination  was  much  more  efficient  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Germany  than  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  cost  of  a patent  in  the 
United  States  lasting  seventeen  years  was  only 
71.  10b.,  whereas  in  this  country  the  inventor 
was  charged  1501.  for  what  amounted  to  little 
more  than  permission  to  go  to  law. 

Surveyorsbip  Appointment. — The  Hove 
Commissioners  have  appointed  Mr.  11.  H.  Scott 
as  Town  Surveyor  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ellice- 
Clark,  who  has  resigned.  Mr.  Scott  has  filled 
the  office  of  Assistant-Surveyor  for  upwards  of 
two  years. 


The  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  list  of 
meetings,  tho  annual  dinner  of  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution  takes  place  next  Thurs- 
day at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London-wall.  We 
trust  that  it  will  be  the  occasion  of  a consider- 
able addition  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution. 

Manchester  Sewage  Scheme.— Wo  are 
informed  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Manchester 
City  Council,  held  on  the  27th  inst.,  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton, 
Son,  & North,  Palace-chambers,  Westminster, 
was  selected  as  consulting  engineer  to  advise 
upon  the  scheme  about  to  be  carried  out  for 
the  sewerage^  and  sewage  disposal  of  the  city. 

The  Mining  and  Engineering  Exhibi- 
tion at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — As  will  be 
seen  by  an  advertisement  in  another  column, 
tho  Executive  Council,  at  the  request  of  several 
large  exhibitors,  lias  consented  to  enlarge  the 
buildings  of  the  Exhibition.  The  time  for 
making  applications  for  space  has  been  finally 
extended  to  November  30th. 

Turners’  Company  Exhibition.  — The 
eighteenth  annual  exhibition  of  specimens  of 
hand-turning,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Turners’  Company,  has  been  open  the  last 
two  or  three  days  in  the  Ball-room  of  the 
Mansion  House.  The  exhibits  were  divided 
three  sections,  viz.,  wood,  ivory,  and  pot- 
tery. The  judges  in  the  wood  and  ivory 
sections  awarded  the  silver  medal  and  free- 
dom of  the  company,  and  four  volumes  of 
Holtzapffel’s  “ Turning  and  Mechanical  Mani- 
pulation,” to  T.  Lee,  Denzoll-street,  Lincoln’s 
/nn-fields;  and  the  bronze  medal,  4?. -Is.,  and 
vols.  iv.  and  v.  of  Holtzapffel’s  works,  to  George 
Adams  Alderton,  of  Clifton-street,  Brighton. 
The  first  prize  in  the  apprentices’  section  was 
given  to  James  Hopgood,  of  Maidstone,  Kent; 
and  in  the  amateur  section  a certificate  of  merit 
was  given  to  James  E.  Galliford  (Inland 
Revenue),  of  Walthamstow,  Essex.  Other 
prizes  were  given  for  the  best  piece  of  pottery 
thrown  on  the  wheel  in  one  piece  without  joints, 
and  not  afterwards  shaved,  turned,  or  glazed, 
for  pottery  thrown  and  turned  by  one  person, 
and  for  the  best  piece  of  turned  or  shaved 
potteiy  ornamented  by  tho  runner  or  hand  tool. 

The  Proposed  New  Law  Courts  at  Bir- 
mingham.— A deputation  from  the  operative 
bricklayers’  societies  of  Birmingham  waited 
upon  the  Mayor  at  the  Council  House  last  week. 
The  deputation  consisted  of  Messrs.  W.  Nash 
(secretary),  J.  Freeman,  W.  Bovan,  and  W. 
James.  They  stated  that,  while  they  were  glad 
to  hear  it  had  been  decided  to  build  the  new 
Law  Courts  in  terra-cotta,  they  thought  it 
desirable  to  bring  before  the  Mayor  the  views 
of  those  they  represented  on  the  question  of 
the  mater'ial.  They  strongly  urged,  from  their 
personal  experience,  the  advantage  of  terra- 
cotta as  a building  material,  stating  that  it  was 
as  desirable  as  stone,  and  possessed  many 
advantages  over  that  material.  They  urged 
that  several  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
stonemasons,  who  had  pi’eviously  seen  the 
Mayor,  were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  specially 
instanced  the  allegation  that  as  much  as 
30,OOOE  would  be  lost  to  the  labour  of  the  town 
if  stone  were  not  used.  With  reference  to  this 
subject  they  represented  that  the  stone  was 
quarried  outside  the  borough  just  as  terra-cotta 
was  manufactured,  and  that  stone  was  gene- 
rally brought  to  tho  site  of  the  building  more 
or  less  worked.  They  considered  that  the  argu- 
ment as  to  labour  was  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
terra-cotta  rather  than  stone,  the  bricklaying 
class  being  much  larger  than  that  of  the  stone- 
masons, and  stated  that  there  were  at  least  four 
bricklayers  in  Birmingham  to  one  stonemason, 
■and  that  each  bricklayer  was  served  by  a 
labourer,  while  one  labourer  served  as  many 
as  nine  masons.  The  Mayor,  in  reply  to  the 
deputation,  said  that  the  question  of  material 
had  been  settled,  not  in  the  interests  of  any 
one  class,  but  in  that  of  the  ratepayers 
at  large,  and  with  tho  view  of  obtaining 
tho  best  building  at  the  least  cost.  [In 
reference  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
epokesmau  of  tho  bricklayers,  Mr.  Joshua  Fan- 
writes  to  the  Bhyningham  Gazette  to  say  that 
tho  Master  Builders’  Association  of  Birmingham 
” find  it  much  better  to  have  the  atone  worked 
in  the  town  ; at  least  iu  all  the  buildings  done 
by  them  in  tiie  town  the  stone  has  been  worked 
in  the  town.”  As  to  the  statement  that  one 
labourer  was  sufficient  to  supply  nine  masons 
when  fixing  stone,  Mr.  Farr  says,  ‘‘there  is 
always  one  labourer  to  every  mason  fixing  stone, 
and  in  most  instances  two  or  more  labourers.”] 
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Wallsend  (Northumbeiland).— The  now 
Church  of  St.  Luke,  Wallsend,  was  consecrated 
on  the  18th  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle. 
The  church  occupies  a site  in  Stution*road,  and 
■when  completed  will  comprise  a nave  72  ft. 
loiijr  by  25  ft.  wide  ; a chancel,  37  ft.  G in.  long 
by  20  ft.  wide ; a north  aisle,  12  ft.  wide  ; a 
south  aisle,  14  ft.  wide ; south  transept,  organ 
chamber,  vestries,  and  a tower  and  spire  about 
1 10  ft.  high  ; and  the  total  cost,  excluding  the 
site,  will  be  about  6,000L  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
funds  only  a portion  of  the  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted, at  a cost  of  a little  over  3,500L  The 
nave  and  aisles,  with  western  porch,  and 
the  base  of  the  tower,  aro.  the  portions 
which  have  been  first  built.  The  style 
of  architecture  adopted  is  Early  English. 
The  church  is  built  of  local  stone,  and 
is  plastered  inside  and  relieved  with  stone 
dressings.  Neat  open  benches  are  provided 
sufficient  to  seat  480  people.  The  pathways 
of  the  nave  aud  aisles  are  paved  with  red 
and  grey  blocks  of  spar-cement, — a new  form 
of  pavement,  which  has  been  made  by  Messrs. 
W.  B.  Wilkinson  &.  Co.,  of  Newcastle;  and  this 
pavement  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  W’ilkinson  to 
St.  Lnke’a  Church.  The  architects  of  the 
church  are  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  Newcastle. 
Messrs.  N.  & R.  Reed,  Newcastle,  have  been  the 
contractors  for  the  masonry  and  joiner  work ; 
Messrs.  Sowerby,  Gateshead,  for  the  glazing; 
Messrs.  Emley  & Son,  Newcastle,  for  the  heat- 
ing apparatus;  and  Mr.  Laidler,  Durham,  for 
the  chandeliers  and  other  gas  fittings ; and  all 
the  works  have  been  executed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  George  Relph,  clerk  of  the  works. 

Public  Conveniences.  — On  Friday,  tho 
22nd  inst.  the  underground  water-closets  and 
urinals  at  Ludgate-circus  and  Eastcheap  were 
opened  by  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Corporation  of  London.  Both  urinals  are  built 
underground,  Eastcheap  having  four  water- 
closets,  Ludgate  - circus  five,  and  each  nine 
urinals.  The  brickwork  is  lined  with  Wortley 
glazed  brick,  having  a coloured  dado;  the  doors 
and  frames  are  of  pitch-pine,  sized  and  varnished. 
The  water-closets  are  lighted  up  with  a lamp 
over  each  door  fixed  on  an  ornamental  iron 
scroll.  The  structure  at  ceiling  line  is  also 
lighted  by  a Sugg’s  sunlight.  This  is  intended 
for  ventilation  as  much  as  for  lighting  purposes. 
The  roofs  are  formed  with  wrought-iron  girders, 
the  spaces  filled  in  with  liyatt's  lights  with 
cast-iron  open  grating  on  the  outside  which 
answers  two  purposes,  first  for  ventilation  and 
secondly  to  take  off  the  water  from  the  roof 
into  gutters  underneath.  The  nrinal  at  Lnd- 
gate-cirens  is  built  between  the  two  Fleet  sewers 
and  discharges  itself  into  them  by  means  of 
a penstock  and  tide  flap.  There  is  also  a tide 
gauge  fixed  in  a reservoir  which  is  underneath 
the  building,  and  which  ■will  act  as  a store 
chamber  at  any  time  the  sewers  are  charged. 
The  plans  were  designed  by  Col.  Haywood,  the 
engineer,  and  the  work  was  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  Nicholson,  the  clerk 
of  works. 

Bombay  Railway  Terminixs  Buildings. 

In  connexion  with  these  buildings,  which  ■we 
illustrated  last  week,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Messrs.  Lund  & Blockley,  the  makers  of  the 
large  clock  and  carillons  at  Bombay  University, 
have  just  manufactured  and  shipped  three 
clocks  for  the  Bombay  Terminus  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsular  Railway.  Tho  first  clock 
shows  the  time  on  two  skeleton  iron  dials 
10  ft.  G in.  in  diameter,  glazed  with  flashed 
opal  glass.  These  dials,  which  are  fixed  on  the 
south  screens  in  the  station  so  that  the  time 
can  be  plainly  seen  over  the  whole  of  the  plat- 
forms, are  116  ft.  apart,  and  the  two  sets  of 
hands  are  driven  by  one  movement  placed  mid- 
way between  the  dia's.  The  second  clock, 
which  shows  the  time  on  one  dial  3 ft.  G in.  in 
diameter,  is  fixed  in  the  first  and  second-class 
booking-office  and  waiting  - hall.  The  third 
shows  time  on  a similar  dial  8 ft.  1 in.  in 
diameter  fixed  in  the  court-yard  under  the  large 
dome. 

Architectural  Antiquities  of  Winchester. 
The  Hampshire  Field  Club  finished  its  second 
season  on  the  20th  inst.  by  a visit  to  Win- 
chester, where  they  visited  the  County  Hall 
(the  ancient  hall  of  Winchester  Castle),  upon 
the  architectural  history  of  which  Mr.  C.  R. 
Pink,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  an  interesting  paper. 
The  party  afterwards  visited  St.  John’s  Church, 
in  the  Soke,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Pink 
as  the  must  interesting  church  in  Winchester. 
St.  Peter’s  Cheesehill  and  the  Cathedral  were 
also  visited. 


liiverpool  Bngineericg  Society.  — A 

paper,  entitled  “•  Dredging  at  Whitehaven  Har- 
tjour,”  by  Mr.  John  S.  Brodie,  engineer  to  the 
Town  and  Harbour  Trustees  of  Whitehaven, 
was  read  by  the  hon.  secretary  (in  the  author’s 
absence),  ou  the  20th  inst.  A short  description 
of  the  harbour  of  Whitehaven,  as  regards  the 
silting  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  and  the 
means  adopted  to  keep  the  silt  down,  was  given, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  original  engineer  of  the 
harbour  works,  the  late  Sir  John  Rennie,  P.P. 
Inst.  C.E.,  as  stated  in  his  book  on  “ Harbours,” 
was  quoted,  as  showing  that  that  eminent 
harbour  engineer  fully  foresaw  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  deposit  of  silt  in  harbours  such  as 
Whitehaven.  The  three  systems  of  “ladder” 
dredging,  “grab”  dredging,  and  lifting  sand 
from  the  harbour  by  means  of  steam  cranes 
and  manual  labour  were  then  described  in  detail 
as  carried  out  at  Whitehaven,  analysed,  and 
compared  ; and  the  method  of  improving  the 
fairway  to  the  harbour  by  means  of  induced 
tidal  currents  and  the  resulting  advantages 
pointed  out.  The  paper  concluded  with  a few 
general  remarks  as  to  the  most  efficacious  and 
economical  means  of  preventing  deposits  in 
close  harbours  situated  on  exposed  alluvial 
coasts. 

The  Atmosphere  of  the  Underground 
Railway. — Our  readers  will  remember  what 
happened  years  ago  when  attention  was 
directed  to  the  dangerously  impure  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  tunnels  of  the  Underground 
Railway.  The  condition  of  matters  has  been 
considerably  improved  since  then,  but  it  is  still 
far  f rom  being  satisfactory.  The  complaints  of 
travellers  who  suffer  in  various  ways  from  the 
highly  carbonised  condition  of  tho  air  are  very 
numerous,  and,  in.  some  instances,  the  effects 
produced  have  been  serious.  Surely  the  time 
must  come  when  steps  will  be  taken  to  effect  a 
thorough  reform.  We  have  more  than  once 
urged  that  a proper  trial  should  be  made  of 
Dr.  Neale’s  “Chemical  Lung.”  It  is  beyond 
question  a very  valuable  agent  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  air,  and  '\ve  cannot  doubt  that  if  the 
trains  were  provided  ■with  this  apparatus  there 
would  be  a great  diminution  of  the  evil  to 
which  we  refer.  Dr.  Neale  has,  we  understand, 
expressed  his  willingness  to  superintend  experi- 
ments with  a view  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy 
of  his  invention.  We  counsel  the  companies  to 
embrace  tho  opportunity  before  matters  reach 
a pass  which  will  revive  the  very  damaging 
controversy  of  years  ago,  when  a contemporary 
raised  a storm  ■which,  while  happily  it  blew 
away  the  worst  of  the  foul  gases,  was  found 
very  difficult  to  quiet  down. — Lancet. 

The  Kennedy  Building  Bstate  at  Bark- 
ing.— On  Monday  evening  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Sons  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Bull  Hotel,  Barking, 
the  second  portion  of  tho  Kennedy  estate,  con- 
taiuing  about  28  acres,  and  which  has  been  laid 
out  fur  the  erection  of  about  300  houses  and 
shops.  The  property  is  situated  about  aquartor 
of  a mile  from  the  Barking  railway  station,  on 
the  main  road  to  Rainham,  and  is  intersected  near 
its  northern  boundary  by  the  London,  Tilbury, 
and  Southend  Railway.  The  number  of  lots  sub- 
mitted was  eighty,  of  which  about  twenty  were 
shop  lots.  Mr.  Baker,  in  I'ffering  the  property, 
referred  to  the  great  demand  for  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  the  suburban  stations  of  the 
London  and  Tilbury  and  the  Great  Eastern 
Railways.  All  the  plots  offered  were  sold, 
those  in  a newly-formed  thoroughfare  called 
Sparsholt-road,  having  frontages  of  18  ft.  and 
a depth  of  100  ft.  each,  realising  from  12L  to 
15L  each,  whilst  those  facing  Mora’s-road,  the 
main  high  road  between  Barking  and  Rainham, 
and  several  shop  plots  in  the  same  road,  were 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  181.  to  241.  each. 
The  total  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to 
about  1,1001. 

English  Paintings  Abroad. — Herr  G.  C. 
Schwube,  who  for  a number  of  years  resided  in 
England,  has  just  presented  his  native  town, 
Hambnrg,  with  a collection  of  oil  paintings, 
128  in  all.  The  collection  includes  numerous 
works  by  several  leading  English  artists, 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  Turner,  Landseer,  Henry  Woods, 
Philip  H.  Calderon,  and  W.  C.  Orchardson. 
Five  large  rooms  have  been  allotted  for  the 
{>ainting8  in  the  Art  Hall  of  the  above- 
mentioned  city,  where  they  are  now  being 
arranged,  under  the  direction  of  English 
artists.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  the 
Hamburg  Municipal  Council  have  passed  a 
resolution  conferring  upon  Herr  Schwabe  tbe 
distinction  of  honorary  citizen  of  that  free  town. 
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An  Improved  Saw  Guard. — The  Alcrrlern 
Free  Press  states  that  Mr.  Ralph  Willoughby, 
Superintendent  of  the  ludustrial  Schools,  New- 
castle-on-Tyre,  has  patented  an  improved  saw- 
guard,  iu  which  the  part  of  tho  saw  projecting 
above  the  table  of  the  bench  is  covered  by  a 
hood,  which  is  supported  by  a rigid  frame 
attached  to  the  bench,  or  in  any  other  con- 
venient  way,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  height  of  the 
hood  above  the  bench  being  adjusted  to  suit  the 
material  to  be  operated  on.  From  the  hood  is 
hung, — by  hangers  or  suspenders, — a shield, 
consisting  of  two  plates,  one  on  each  side,  and 
of  sufficient  depth,  when  resting  on  the  bench, 
to  conceal  the  part  of  the  saw  above  the  bench 
which  is  nob  covered  by  the  hood.  The  under 
edges  of  these  plates  at  tho  entry  side  aro 
slightly  curved  iu  order  to  facilitate  the  inser- 
tion. under  the  shield,  of  the  material  to  be 
sawn.  The  shield  is  suspended  from  the  hood 
in  such  a way  that  it  is  raised  when  the 
material  is  pressed  against  the  ends,  and  there- 
after is  allowed  to  fall  back  to  its  original 
position  when  the  material  is  withdrawn.  Tho 
shield  plates  are  not  connected,  so  that,  if  the 
work  to  be  done  allows  it,  one  plate  only  is 
lifted,  and  therefore  the  saw  is  exposed  only 
ou  one  side.  When  the  operator  moves  the 
material  to  be  sawn  along  the  bench,  it  first 
comes  into  contact  with  the  shield,  which  it 
moves  forward  and  upwards  upon  its  sus- 
penders. The  operating  part  of  the  saw  is  thus 
exposed,  and  the  material  is  allowed  to  pass 
along,  under  the  shield  and  hood,  to  be  sawn. 
When  the  material  Is  removed,  the  shield 
returns  automatically  by  its  weight  to  its  normal 
position  of  covering  the  saw. 

A Ne^w  Metkod  with  Csment.  — M.' 
Vallin,  the  Managing  Director  of  a French 
Cement  Works  (the  Gypeerie  de  la  Garo),  has 
adopted,  we  learn,  a new  process  of  manu- 
facturing cement.  In  order  ^ avoid  the  dis-i 
advantages  arising  from  tbe  unequal  burning 
of  clay  or  stone,  M.  Vallin  crushes  the  material 
before  placing  it  in  the  kiln  instead  of  after. 
By  the  ordinary  method  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  a thorough  burning  of  every  piece  of 
clay  or  stone  ; sometimes  the  surface  is  burned 
too  much,  and  the  centre  too  little,  or  not  at 
all.  In  the  process  as  carried  out  at  M.  Vallin’s 
works,  a crushing-mill  breaks  the  material  into 
small  pieces,  which  are  automatically  conveyed 
to  a vertical  cylinder  mill,  whence  they  issue 
ground  to  powder.  This  is  in  turn  again 
automatically  placed  on  sieves  which  sift  it 
into  pans  or  kilns  heated  by  gas.  A series  oi 
inclined  plates,  having  a gyratory  motion, 
agitate  the  powder  in  each  of  the  pans,  and 
thus  submit  every  particle  to  the  action  of  the 
heat.  A mechanical  arrangement  conveys  it  tc 
sacks,  which  a man  fills  as  the  powder  arrives. 
The  whole  operation  is  thus  continuous  and 
automatic.  The  new  material  is  knowm  as  Pari? 
cement,  and  its  price  in  France  is  from  2s.  Gd 
tj  5s.  per  cwt. 

The  Proposed  Cathedral  at  Liverpool.— 
The  Liverpool  Dailii  Post  of  Tuesday  last  says 
that  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  has  received  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Ewan  Christian 
explaining  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in 
reporting  upon  the  three  designs  sent  in  to  the 
committee  who  have  charge  of  the  matterj 
The  letter  ends  as  follows  ; — “ I am  happy  audi 
very  thankful  to  be  now  able  to  say  that  I have 
got  back  into  my  usual  condition  of  health,  and 
shall  lose  no  more  time  than  is  absolutely  un- 
avoidable in  bringing  my  labours  on  the  plans  tc 
a termination.” 

Freehold  Building*  Laud  at  Walthami 
stow. — Ou  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  21,  Messrs 
E.  E.  Croucher  & Co.  sold  by  auction,  at  the 
Coach  and  Horses  Tavern,  St.  James’a-street' 
Walthamstow,  a number  of  plots  of  freeholc 
building  land,  with  frontages  to  Markbouse 
road  and  South  Grove-road,  the  whole  formiuj 
part  of  tbe  Camden  House  Estate.  There  wai 
a very  large  attendance,  and  the  lots  realisec 
from  401.  to  901.  per  plot,  according  to  size  ant 
situation. 

The  Superintending  Architect,  Metro: 
poiitan  Board  of  Works. — The  Works  ant 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Board  have 
resolved  to  present  a report  stating  that  the 
Committee  have,  in  accordance  with  the  reso 
lution  of  the  Board  of  the  2Qd  of  July  las. 
(No.  5),  considered  the  applications  for  the  oQici 
of  Superintending  Architect,  and  seen  all  tht 
candidates  who  have  presented  themselves,  an 
not  prepared  to  select  and  submit  to  the  Boarc 
six  candidates  whom  they  consider  suitable. 
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PBIOES  CUREEST  OE  MATERIALS. 


ton 

load 

.foot  cube 
load 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G 

Teak,  E.I 

Sequoia,  U.S 

Asli,  Canada  

Birch  „ 

Elm  

Fir,  Dantaic,  ic. 

Oek  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

Xatb,  Dantaic  

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga  .......... 

,,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland,  3nd  and  Ist , , .std.lOO 

,,  4th  and  3rd 

Eiga  

8t.  Petersburg,  Ist  yellow 
..  2nd  „ 

„ white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  let 

,,  ,,  2nd 

,,  „ 3rd,  &o 

,,  Spruce,  Ist  

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in.,  Pre^ 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba  ..'."..foot 

Hondnras,  &c 

Australian  

Mahogany^  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  arerage  

Mexican  „ 

Tobasco  ,, 

Honduras  ,, 

Maple,  Bird'a-eye 

B^ej^Rio  '.'.'.■."■'toB 

Box,  Turkey  !!!!!..!!!!! 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  foot 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 


£.  B.  d. 
6 10  0 
0 0 0 


3 10 
1 10 
2 10 


0 2 
4 10 

3 10 

4 10 


3 0 0 6 0 0 

2 0 0 3 10  0 

2 5 0 4 0 0 

• fathom  3 0 0 6 0 0 

4 0 0 6 10  0 

log  2 16  0 4 0 0 

3 6 0 3 7 6 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

6 0 0 6 10  0 

6 10  0 7 0 0 

8 10  0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 


a 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

0 5 0 0 7 0 


METALS. 

lEOiT— Pig.  in  Scotland 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

,,  „ in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  London 
Sheets,  single,  in  London  .. 
Hoops 

Nail-roda  ,, 

COPPBB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  

Best  selected  

Sheets,  etrong 

,,  India 

Australian  [ 

Chili,  bars  

Yellow  Metal  

Lead — 

Pig,  Spanish 

Englisn,  cornmon  brands 

Sheet,  English  

Spelter— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands 

Tin— 

Banca 

Billiton 

Straits !!!!!!!!! 

Australian  

Englisli  ingots  

Zinc — 

English  sheet  


0 0 3 0 0 


0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 34  0 0 44 

0 0 4 0 0 64 

0 0 4 0 0 64 

0 0 6 0 0 8 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 


0 0 7 0 1 0 
0 0 4 0 0 5 


..ton  0 0 0 0 0 

4 7 6 4 16 

4 2 6 4 7 


6 0 0 7 0 0 
6 16  0 6 10  0 


.ton  44  0 0 
45  10  0 
61  10  0 

49  IQ  0 

0 0 0 
40  17 


0 0 0 


0 0 4 0 0 44 


..lb. 


.ton  12  12  6 

12  17  6 

13  16  0 


.ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


. 101  10 
. 101  16 
. 104  10 


0 106  0 0 


•ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  .....  

Copra  

Palm,  Lagos  ; 

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S ” 

,,  refined 

Tcbpehtinb  — 

American,  in  eaaka  cwt.  1 8 

Tah — 

Stockholm  barrel  0 16 

Archangel  o 10 


20  6 0 20  10  0 

38  0 0 0 0 0 

26  10  0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


25  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTBACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 


Aaphalting,  Kerbing,  Ac . 

Paving  Footpaths  

Two  Class-Rooms  

School  for  Boys 

Road-Making  and  Paving  Works [ 

Lamps,  Columns,  Frames,  and  Lanterns  .... 

Enlargement,  Reading  Post-Office  

Cart  Shed  and  Lamp  Store... 

Drainage  Works,  WiUesden  

Pumping  Machinery 

Engduo-Hoase.  Ac 

Laying-out  and  Planting  Infirmary  Grounds,, 

Engine-House,  Boiler-House,  &o 

Be-seating  Parish  Church  at  Lydd  


By  whom  required. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  < 
Engineer. 


Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 

Mile  End  Teslry 

Walthamstow  Schl.  Bd. 
do. 

Hammersmith  Vestry,.. 
Twickenham  Local  Brd. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works,.. 

Epsom  Local  Board 

Metropolitan  Rail.  Co. 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
do. 

St.  Saviour's  Union 

Met.  Board  of  Works  , 


Offleial  

J.  M.  Knight  

W.  A.  Longmore... 
do. 

Official  

H.  M.  Ramsay 

Official 

do. 

O.  Claude  Robson 

— De  Pape  

do. 

Jarvis  A Son 

Official  

J.  Oldrid  Scott 


Tenders  te  be 
delivered. 


Nov.  2nd 
Nov.  3rd 
Nov.  9th 


Nov.  12th 
Nov.  15th 
Nov.  16th 
do. 

Nov.  18th 
Nov.  28th 
Not  stated,.. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


jClerk  of  the  Works  

Foreman  of  Sewage  Works 

Head  Master  

peputy  Inspector  of  Nuisances. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Parish  of  Birmingham  . 
Hendon  Local  Board  ... 
Bradford  Technical  Col. 
Liverpool  Corporation 


el.  per  week 
2L  do. 

200L,Ac 

160i 


SKI^TON.— For  new  shopfront  at  land  3 Dorrell- 
pJace,  Bnxton-road,  for  Mr.  A.  Philps  Mr  J W 
Stevens,  architect  and  surveyor,  New  BriAge-street 

W,  Salter  ^accepted)  £iio  0 0 

Nev  Corridor. 

Hill  Bros.,  Streatham  (accepted)  41  0 0 

(Kent).— For  building  a wall  at  Beechfleld, 
VVidmore,  for  the  Bromley  Local  Board.  Mr  Hugh  8 
Cregeen,  surveyor : — 

H.  Balding  £200  0 0 

189  0 0 

'T.Lansbury  i87  10  0 

J.  L.  Woodhams  (accepted) 178  o 0 


Cardiff. — For  ironfounder  and  plumbers'  work  to 
house  at  Llandaff,  for  Mr.  John  Sankey.  Messrs.  Halli- 
day  A Anderson,  architects,  Cardiff.  Mr.  Norman  Wrieht 
quantity  surveyor,  Cardiff  : — 

£202  2 0 

John  Wuliams  A Son 197  16  0 

Cross  Bros.  . _ 5 j 

Prodger  (accepted) 190  1 9 

[All  of  Cardiff.] 

CHELSEA. — For  alterations  to  business  premises,  18 
and  1^8,  King's-road,  for  Messrs.  Lester  A Co.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Stephens,  architect  and  arirveyor,  Kew  - 


— .w,  lur 

Stephens,  architect  and 
Burton  A Son 

Downs  

Y'ardley  A Son 

Prestage  A Co 

Braid  A Co.  (accepted) 

Shop  Fidingt 

Sage  A Co 

Drew  A Cadman  !!!..!!!! 

Yardley  A Son  

W.  Salter  (accepted) 


Bridge-street:— 
0 
0 
0 


CHICHESTER. — For  sanitary  improvements  and  works 
for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  at  the  West  Sussai,  East 
Hants,  and  Chichester  Infirmary.  (Plumbing  to  be  done 
by  registered  plumbers.)  Mr.  Mark  U.  Judge,  architect. 
London:—  ’ 

Graham  AFlcming,  Knightsbridge...  £1,606  0 0 ! 

Shanks  A Company,  Loudon 1,4C3  0 0 

Winser  A Company,  Westminster  ...  1,345  0 0 

Joseph  Hume,  London  1,104  0 0 

H.  Toten  A Sons,  Kensington 1,080  0 0 

Wm.  King  A Btn,  Pimlico  1,026  0 0 


0 0 


J.  G.  Stidder  A Co.,  Southwark 

John  Knight,  Westminster  877  0 0 

WeuhamA  Waters,  Croydon  841  0 0 

H.  8.  Stephens,  Islington 793  0 0 

George  Macfarlane,  Queen’s  Park  ...  747  0 0 

J.  C.  Christie,  London  715  0 0! 


DAUENTH  (Kent). — For  internal  painting,  and  other 
work,  at  the  Imbecile  School  for  Children,  at  Darentb, 
near  Dartford,  Kent,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metropo- 
htan  Asylum  District.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  archi- 
tects, Leadenhall-street,  Quantities  not  supplied 


H.  8.  Stephens .. 

R.  Proctor 

Dicksee  A Dicksee  '.  '.  , 

A.  G.  Allard  

G.  Veale 

A.  Whelch 

W.  Hadlow 

T.  A.  Bone 

Church  A Co 

T.  flendon  

Vigor  A Co 

W.  G.  Lilley 

J . G.  Robson 

C.  Willmott  

W.  Wythe 

Beabrook  A Sou 

W.  Andrews,*  East  Margate  ... 

* Accepted. 


..  £1,917 

1,698  0 0 
1,266  0 0 
1,260  0 0 
1,193  0 0 
1,136  0 0 
1,'97  0 0 
1,096  0 0 
1,080  2 S 


Nov.  iOth 
Nov.  20th 
Nov.  25th 


TENDERS. 

j BERMONDSEY.  — For  proposed  dwellings  at  Ber 
tmondsey.  Mr.  A.  E.  Purdie,  architect  : — 

I Greenwood £9,200  0 0 

1 Staines  8,086  0 0 

‘ Higgs  A Hill 8,981  0 0 

Lawrence  A Son  8,957  0 0 

I Martin  8.040  0 0 

Bailey 8,854  0 0 

Pain 8,746  0 0 

HowoU 8,472  0 0 

Wall 8,450  0 0 

Tarrant  A Son  8,39)  0 0 

Perry  A Co 8,386  0 0 

Priestly  8.350  0 0 

Parnell  A Son  8,258  0 0 

Sabey  A Son  8,100  0 0 

Johnson  8,070  0 0 

Jerrard  7,983  0 0 

Croaker  7,670  0 0 

Parker 7,660  0 0 

Evans  6,890  0 0 


BETHNAL-GREKN.— For  the  erection  of  a dwelling, 
onse,  shop,  and  warehouse  in  rear,  203,  Green-street, 
lethnal-green,  for  Mr.  George  Hughes.  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
^ackaon,  architect,  Grove-road,  Bethnal-green:— 

F.  Higgs  £741  0 0 

B.  Wire 487  0 0 

6.  W.  Beale 468  0 0 

J.  J.  Bartram  460  0 0 

C.  Barnes  4-15  0 0 

C.  Everard  (accepted)  429  0 0 


BETHNAL  - GREEN.  — For  additions  to  schools, 
Bethnal-green-road,  for  the  School  Board  for  London, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs, 
Barber,  Boxall,  A Barber; — 

A.  M.  Miller £082  0 0 

Jarvis ..  873  0 n 

J.  F.  Sargeant  

H.  L.  Holloway  

Atherton  A Latta 

S.  J.  Jerrard 

Cox  

J . R.  Eardox 

J.  Godfrey  A Son  

J.  Holland. 

W.  Johnson  

Norris  A Luke 


840  0 


773  11 


DOVER.— For  villa  residence  on  the  Dover  Castle 
Estate.  Messrs.  Cresswell  A Newman,  architects.  Castle- 
street,  Dover.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

W.  J.  Adcock  £1,480  0 0 

H.  Stiff  i,4''0  0 0 

H.  Richardson  1,300  0 0 

Austin  A Lewis 1,353  0 0 

W.  H.  Dawes 1,330  0 0 

EGHAM.— For  new  wing  to  mansion,  Milton  Park, 
Egham,  for  the  Baron  De  Worms.  Mr.  D.  R.  Dole, 
architect,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street : — 

J.  Hoare  A Sod,  Loudon  (accepted)  *£4,500  0 0 
[No  competition.] 

* Including  the  materials  on  site. 


BOURNEMOUTH. — For  making  roads  on  the  Cnnford 
Cliffs  Eastate,  West  Boornemouth,  for  the  proprietors. 
Messrs.  Kemp-Welch  A Binder,  surveyors.  Bourne- 
mouth  ; — 

Mann  A Griffiths £317  4 9 ! 

Saunders  A White  696  12  0 

J.Kingswell 636  0 0 

G- Trofee  (accepted)  628  8 2 

W.  Guy  620  16  0 

R.Watton 371  14  0! 


BOW.— For  well  drainage,  Ac.,  at  the  Atlantic  Wharf, 
Bow  Comtnon-lane,  for  the  Atlantic  Storage  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gathercole,  aurveyor.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Argent  A Woodward 

H.  Gale  £213  1 6 

Wood  Bros 124  0 0 

J.  Oliver 92  10  0 

W.  Finch  72  5 8 


HAMPSTEAD.— For  new  club-house,  Kingegate-road, 
West  Hampstead,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Kilbum  and 
West  Hampstead  Constitutional  Club.  Mr.  W.  J.  Mick- 
leton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Leete,  Arundell, 
ATsrte:— 

C.  H.  Cole £2,618  0 0 

Neave  A Neave 2,69;  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  2,576  0 0 

8.  J.  Dainton 2,450  0 0 

Mark  Manley  2,427  0 0 

J.  M.  Goodwin 2,394  0 0 

J.  AJlcn  A Sons 2,350  0 0 

G.  A J.  Green  2,348  0 0 


KILBURN. — For  laundry  and  baths  at  Palmerston- 
road.  Kilburn,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Wells  and  Campdea 
Charit}'.  Mr.  Henry  8.  Legg,  architect,  Christ’s 
Hospital : — 

Manley  £2,667  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 2,419  0 0 

Watts  2,285  0 0 

Burford  A Son  2,248  0 0 

Hackworth 2,236  0 0 

Allen  A Sou  2,145  0 ft 


W.  Fraser  A Co. 

Berry  A Co 

Bradford  A Co.,,, 


Engiiu 


s Work. 


1,491 

1,376 

1,313 


0 0 


65-2 


TPIE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  30,  1886. 


LEYTONSTONE  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  five 
dwelling-houses  at  Cobbold-road.  Caun  HsU-road,  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Burrows,  of  Beulah  ViUa,  Vfoodford.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Livermore,  architect  and  snireyor : — 


A.  Nicholls,  Harrow-road  £950  0 0 


LONDON. — For  works  re 

S remises  in  Fenchurch  and 
. 8.  Edmeston,  architect, 
vejor  : — 

Patman  & Fotheringham. 

Patrick  & Bon 

Colls  & Son  

T.  Boyce  

Higgs  & Hill  

Holland  & Haonen  

E.  Conder  

Mowlem&  Co 

Peto  Bros 

Nightingale 

Ernoch 

Howell  i Son 

“Woodward  

Lawrence  & Sons 

J.  T.  Chappell 

Bywatere  

W.  Sheppard  


anired  in  the  erection  of 
Gracechurch  streets.  Mr. 
Mr.  C.  N.  W.  Brooks,  snr- 


..£31,159 
..  30,819 
..  30,695 


29,800 

29,607 

29,640 

29.479 
29,305 
23,919 
28,735 
28,669 

28.479 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  the  Ship  Tavern, 
18a,  Upper  Marylebone-street,  and  the  house  adjoining, 
23,  Saville-street,  W.,  for  Mr.  James  Pryer.  Mr.  Alfred 
J.  Hopkins,  architect,  Mortimer-street.  Quantities  by 
the  architect ; — 

Ashwell  £4,467  0 0 

J.  T.  Chappell  4,238  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 4,169  0 0 

Beott 4,147  0 0 

Fairchild  & Co 4,089  0 0 

Adams 3,997  0 0 

Toma  3,939  0 0 

Marks 3,870  0 0 

Beale  3,450  0 0 


LONDON.— For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs,  new 
har  fittings,  &c.,  at  10,  Pentonvillo-road,  for  Mr.  C, 
Pasbach:—  ; 

8.  8.  Hardwiek  £398  10  0 

C.  Dearing  & Son  375  0 0 

Heath  i Qnincey 354  0 0 

Sabaw,  Hubens,  & Co.  (accepted)  ..^..1  276  0 0 


LONDON. — For  building  new  warehonaes  in  Qray’i 
Inn-road,  for  M^.  8.  Trenner.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F. 
Thomson.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  Queen  Anne’s- 


EOMFORD  (Essex).— For  forming  new  road,  for  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor 

Wilson,  Walthamstow  £420  0 0 

Jackson,  Leytou  418  0 0 

Peill,  Bromley,  Eent 405  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  (accepted) 397  10  0 

SOUTHEND.— For  additions  to  the  Alexandra  Yacht 
Club.  Southend.  Mr.  H.  J.  Wood,  architect : — 

Darke  & Son,  Southend £135  0 0 

Baker  & Wiseman,*  Southend  122  18  0 

* Accepted. 

SUTTON  SCOTNEY'  (Hants).— For  the  erection  of  a 
jw  house,  with  stabling,  for  Mrs.  W.  Smallpeice. 
Messrs.  H.  E.  K«ynbird  & Sons,  architects,  Basingstoke. 
Quantities  supplied 

J.  Thumwood,  Basingstoke  £1,261  6 0 

Carter  & Son,  Winchester 1,186  0 0 

Pike  Bros.,  Basingstoke 1,093  10  0 

W.  Wilkes,  Basingstoke 1,090  0 0 

Grace,  Winchester  1,062  17  6 

J.  A.  Sims,  Basingstoke  (accepted)..  973  0 0 

WATFORD.— For  stables  at  Croxley  Mills,  near  Wat- 
ford, Herts,  for  Messrs.  Dickenson  & Co.,  Limited.  Mr. 
G.  Hubbard,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Sargeant: — 
A B 

Chappell  £1.368  0 0 £1,366  0 0 

Ma<ev 1 353  0 0 1,353  0 0 

Maskin  1,277  0 0 1,290  0 0 

A.  4 B.  Hanson  1,277  0 0 1,289  0 0 

Waterman  1,243  0 0 1,241  0 0 

Clifford  4 Goff 1,210  0 0 1,214  0 0 

A Roof  tiled.  B Roof  slated. 

8FECTAL  WOTICE.— Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  The^honld  be  delivered 
at  onr  office,  46,  Catherine-atreet,  W.C.,  «oi  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder,"  may  have  Eejiluaidruiei 
to  t?w  Offlct.  46,  Cetherine-street.  Oevent  Garden,  W.O. 
}ree  (if  charge.  Letters  wUl  be  forwarded  U addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  ^e  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BGILDER  ' Is  supplied  nmacriroin  the  Office  to  resldeat# 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdotn  at  the  rate  of  198.  per  annum 
Paspiin.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  and  New 


Colonial  and  Foreign  Postage.  — An 

Edition  of  “The  Builder”  printed  on  thin 
paper,  for  foreign  circulation,  is  issued  every 
week. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Segieiered  Telegraphic  Addreis,  "The  Bitildiib,  Loimoit.” 


Veotnor  fhelow  oar  marlt). — H.  & Co.— A.  B. — W.  G. — S.  A Co.— 
F.  E.  T.  (while  assenting  to  man;  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  your 
letter,  we  regret  that  It  la  not  in  a style  suitable  for  our  columnal.— 
F,  C.  H.  (results  should  have  been  forwarded  to  us  in  the  first 
Instance,  if  pubUeation  in  our  columns  was  desired.  We  cannot 
give  space  for  them  second-hand). — F.  S. — L.  A B. — J.  H.  (we  canuot 
publish  your  letter). — H.  A Ct 


gate,  Westminster 

F.  Mark? 

£4,909 

W.  J.  Smith  

4,660 

Preatage  4 Co 

4,470 

Lambic  

4,467 

Sabey  & Son  

4,468 

Perry  4 l;o 

4,449 

Killby  4 Gayford 

4,424 

Grover  4 Sons  

8.  Goddeii  

4’285 

J.  L.  Green  

4,252 

H.  Burman  4 Sona  

4,227 

Jackson  4Todd 

4,196 

- publish  accepted  tenders 

unless  the  amounts  are  given).— F.  N.— J.  W.  (not  suitable  for  our 
columns).— M.  J.  A.— H.  O.  (thanks),— H.  H.  B.  (amount  should  be 
given). 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publlce- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

-The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  resid  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicationt. 

Letters  or  coromnnlcatlons  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  the  Rose  end  Crown  public- 
Ttonae,  Collingwood-street,  Blackfriars-road,  8.E.,  for  Mr. 
E.  W.  Cathie.  Mr.  W.  W.  Gwyther,  architect,  Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens,  New  Bridge- 
■Street  : — 

Ashby  & Homer  £2,791  0 0 

Patrick  2,668  0 0 

Nightingale  2,680  0 0 

A.  B.  Clark  2,480  0 0 

Worsley 2,410  0 0 

Prestage  4 Co 2,342  0 0 

Killby  4 Gayford 2,340  0 0 

Oldrey  4 Co 2,097  0 0 


LONDON.— For  sundry  works  in  paving  court-yard, 
" ' ' ■ ' " c.,  at  59,  Eastcneap, 


.excavating  for  and  erecting  urinals,  4c,  _ 
for  Mr.  Thos.  Adams.  Messrs.  Drury  4 Lovejoy, 
Architects : — 

Paving.  W.C.’s 

Clarke  & Bracey £133  0 0 £364  0 0 

Williams  4 Son  139  0 0 316  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 124  0 0 285  0 0 


PUBLISHEirS  NOTICES. 

Begiifered  Telegraphic  Addrett,  “ The  Builder,  London.' 


RPFHT  AT.— ALTERATIONS  In  STANDINS  ADVEBTISB- 
or XiOiam.  MR’vra  nnnKRS  to  DISCONTINUE  same. 


DAY  mornings. 


Sest  Bath  Stone. 

CORSHAM  DOWN,  } SUMNEER  DRIED-, 
FARLEIGH  DOWN,  > 


BOX  GROUND.  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  A CO.,  Ld., 

CoESHAM,  Wilts. 


Bath  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Bos,  Wilts. 


[Advt. 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared-  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  tbe  Doulting  Quarries 


is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUT 


TIONED  against  inferior  stone. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
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Building  Records  in  the  Domesday  Bool. 

HE  recent  comme- 
moration of  the 
Domesday  Book,  an 
original  record  of 
undisputed  autho- 
rity and  truth,  to 
which  we  may  turn, 
on  this  the  eight 
hundredth  anni- 
versary of  its  com- 
pilation, for  vivid 
pictures  of  English  arts  and  sciences, 
manners,  and  customs  “when  King  Edward 
was  alive  and  dead,”  and  when  King  William 
passed  over  into  England,”  may  perhaps 
induce  our  readers  to  ask  what  information 
may  be  gleaned  from  its  pages  respecting  con- 
structive and  artificial  handiwork  which  may 
properly  be  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the 
Builder.  Nor  is  the  answer  to  such  an 
inquiry  disappointing.  There  are  numerous 
entries  which  incidentally  enable  us  to  recon- 
struct in  our  ideas  a very  faithful  retrospect 
of  the'manner  in  which  the  surveyor,  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  artificer  brought  his  respective 
mystery,— to  use  the  word  in  its  Mediteval 
sense,— to  bear  upon  necessities  of  Anglo-Saxon 
life.  There  are  many  invaluable  manuscripts 
of  the  period  of  Domesday  which,  fortunately 
for  the  profitable  delectation  of  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  these  things,  still  preserve  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  yet  simple  representations 
of  churches,  houses,  the  process  of  building, 
the  tools  and  appliances  in  use,  and  the-whole 
apparatus  of  domestic  economy,  agricultural 
; operations,  and  religious  or  secular  ceremonial, 

_ These  are  illustrated  by  numberless  entries  in 
: Domesday  Book,  which  they  also,  in-  turn, 

' pplain  and  elucidate.  The  church  {ecchsia) 
is  frequently  mentioned,  yet  there  are  many 
, churches-  which  possess  archfeological  evidence 
of  an  existence  before  Domesday  that  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  it,  and  some  antiquaries 
incline  to  conjecture  that  the  mention  of  a, 

■ priest  or  presbyter  in  any  locality  implies  the 
1 existence  of  a church  there,  as  a means  for 
' accounting  for  the  apparent  fewness  of  churches 
in  some  counties.  For  example,  one  church 
I only  is  mentioned  in  Cambridge,  two  in  Stafford- 
: shire,  and  three  in  each  county  of  Buckingham 
I and  Hertford.  On  the  other  hand,  Suffolk  is 
I credited  with  as  many  as  364,  and  Norfolk, 

I Lincoln,  York,  and  Hants  have  a comparatively 
j large  number  of  churches.  The  probability 
j is,  that  as  Domesday  was  not  a survey  of  the 
j condition  of  the  church,  but  of  those  places 
I whereto  the  king  had  to  look  for  a payment  of 
I some  kind,  either  in  money,  produce,  or  service, 

I those  churches  only  are  mentioned  which  fall 
j under  this  category.  It  is  curious  that  the 


diminutive  form,  ecclesiola,  “ a little  church,” 
is  found  occasionally  in  the  Domesday  for  Kent 
Dorset,  Hants,  and  Sussex.  Of  what  dimen 
sions  could  these  little  churches  have  been, 
when  none  of  the  Saxon  churches  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  have  any  pretensions  to 
size?  Take,  for  instance,  the  well-known 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Bradford-on- Avon, 
with  a nave  length  of  25  ft.  6 in.,  and  width 
of  13  ft.  4 in.,  a church  specially  called  “ a 
little  church  ” by  WilUam  of  Malmesbury, 
writing  in  A.D.  1125;  or  the  Saxon  Chapel 
at  Escombe,  in  Durham,  near  Bishop  Auck- 
land, measuring  43  ft.  6 in.  nave  length,  with 
a width  of  14  ft.,  and  chancel  only  10  ft.  square, 
inside  measures.  The  recently-discovered 
Saxon  chapel  at  Deerhurst,  near  Tewkesbury, 
of  which  we  gave  a description  at  the  time’ 
measures,  for  nave,  25  ft.  6 in.  by  15  ft.  10  in. ; 
the  chance],  14  ft.  by  lift.  2 in.  In  one 
county  in  the  South  it  has  been  computed 
that  seventy  male  adults  were  the  propor- 
tionate number  to  a church.  This  will  give 
some  tangible  idea  of  dimensions  of  churches 
in  times  before  the  Domesday. 

Of  secular  building.s,  Domesday  notices  the 
castles,  numbering  in  all  about  twenty,  a total 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  far  below  the 
real  number,  most  of  which  had  arisen  on  sites 
originally  appropriated  to  similar  uses  in  far 
earlier  ages.  These  were  called  castella,  but 
the  castrum,  a word  perhaps  employed  with 
the  same  signification,  is  only  found  in  six 
localities, — Dunhevet  (now  Launceston),  Tre- 
maton,  Harundel  (or  Arundel)  in  Sussex, 
Huntedon  (or  Huntingdon),  Montgumeri,  and 
Stamford.  The  stone-built  house,  or  aula, 
sometimes  halla  or  haula,  for  an  aspirate  more 
or  less  was  not  of  much  worth  in  Medireval 
Latin  (nor  is  it  now  in  European  languages, 
except  for  orthographical  and  philological  pur- 
poses, but  the  Domesday  scribe  depended  to 
some  extent  on  phonetics),  represented  the 
mansion  of  the  superior  lord  or  squire,  and 
was  the  usual  appendage  of  a manor,  but  not 
invariably,  and  we  read  of  “ horses  in  the  hall  ” 
in  the  Domesday,  very  much  as  we  might  to- 
day read  of,  say,  the  stables  at  Wynnstay. 
The  ordinary  house,  or  domus,  has  many  inte- 
resting points  which  cluster  around  it.  It  was 
probably  of  rectangular  ground-plan,  of  wattle 
and  dab,  or  strengthened  with  timber  corners, 
simple  in  design,  and  of  material  ready  to  hand, 
with  round-headed  doorway  and  windows  of 
very  modest  dimensions.  The  roof  was  thatched, 
and  the  whole  edifice  could  hut  have  been 
primitive  in  fabric  when  churches  frequently 
resembled  barns.  In  some  cases  the  use  of  the 
word  “ house  ” is  distinguished  with  an  epithet 
such  as  “ new,”  “very  good,”  “able  to  defend 
itself,”  or  “fit  to  be  assessed,”  and  so  forth ; and 
house  repairs  are  distinctly  alluded  to  on  one 


occasion  as  “domoritw  emendationes.”  There 
was  also  the  hospice,  perhaps  a tavern  or  inn, 
which  occasionally  occurs  as  domus  Iwspiiata. 
Some  consider  with  Sir  Henry  EUis,  a great 
Domesday  scholar,  the  term  haga,  which  also 
occurs  in  Domesday,  to  have  rei^resented  a 
house  or  dwelling,  but  the  term  also  denotes 
land  inclosed  with  hays  or  hedges. 

Monasteries  were  not  infrequent  in  England 
in  Anglo-Saxon  days,  and  some  of  the  most 
influential  and  powerful  religious  establish- 
ments (when  the  monastery  was  the  centre  of 
all  real  progress,  the  free  library,  the  public 
hospital,  the  ever-open  refuge  and  ready 
sanctuary,  the  school  of  art  and  design,  the 
bank  and  the  bazaar,  the  college  and  the 
club),  such  as  Glastonbury.  Malmesbury,  Bath, 
Chertsey,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  St.  Alban’s. 
Evesham,  Pershore,  Canterbury,  Burton-on- 
Trent,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  many  others, 
had  risen  to  a great  pitch  of  reputation  long 
before  King  William  passed  over  from  France 
to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom.  For  all 
that,  seven  times  only  are  monasteries  men- 
tioned in  the  book,  and  this  probably  for 
the  same  reason  which  we  suggested  in 
our  notice  of  the  Domesday  Church.  There 
was  also  the  grange,  or  monastic  farm,  a term 
strangely  perverted  nowadays  into  a meaning- 
less synonym  for  a dwelling-house,  but,  in  the 
days  of  the  Domesday,  strictly  applied  only  to 
the  farmstead  belonging  to  and  at  such  a 
distance  from  its  owner,  a rich  monastery  in  a 
distant  shire,  as  to  require  a systematic  and 
subordinate  rule,  where  the  monks,  whose  daily 
round  consisted  of  alternate  spells  of  work  and 
prayer,  bodily  and  mental  exercises,  practised 
and  elaborated  the  arts  of  husbandry  under  the 
eyes  of  a peasantry  not  slow  to  perceive  their 
lessons  of  practical  utility.  The  houses  of  the 
villains,  who  occupied  the  condition  of  the 
present  peasantry,  were  termed  mansurce  or 
masuree.  The  terms  seem  to  imply  that  these 
persons  remained  on  the  estate  without  power 
of  removal,  at  any  rate  against  the  consent  of 
the  lord.  But  freedom  in  this  respect  is  some- 
times particularised.  The  migration  of  a 
labouring  population  from  district  to  district 
was  in  Domesday  times  sternly  prohibited, 
and  even  in  comparatively  recent  days  there 
were  legal  formalities  to  be  undergone  by  the 
workman  or  labourer  before  he  could  wander 
very  far  from  the  limits  of  the  “ hundred  ” in 
which  liis  proper  parochial  domicile  was 
situated.  One  class  of  artisan,  the  smith  {faher\ 
presumably  the  blacksmith,  received,  perhaps, 
more  encouragement  than  any  other  except  the 
privileged  goldsmith,  who  seems  always  to 
have  enjoyed  much  consideration  throughout 
the  ancient  world.  In  the  Herefordshire 
Domesday  there  is  an  interesting  notice  of  six 
I smiths,  each  of  whom  had  his  own  forgia,  or 
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forf»e,  paying  a tax  to  the  king  of  a penny 
annually  for  it,  as  well  as  making  120  horse- 
shoes with  the  king’s  iron.  For  this  service 
the  workman  received  a customary  payment  of 
threepence.  To  the  blacksmith  the  agriculturist 
looked  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  his 
ploughs  and  implements,  and  no  doubt  the 
miller  and  knight  had  frequent  need  of  his 
important  services  for  repairing  the  water- 
mills and  the  armour  in  use  at  the  period. 

The  manor  or  maiierinm,  as  the  estate  was 
intituled,  was  divided  by  hedges  and  ditches 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  country  pro- 
perty is  now  laid  out,  and  we  know  from  the 
evidence  of  documents  varying  from  two  to 
three  hundred  years  older  than  Domesday, 
how  carefully  these  artificial  boundaries  were 
perambulated  on  a change  of  ownership  taking 
place ; for  almost  all  grants  of  land  contain 
•elaborate  statements  relating  to  the  situation 
of  the  bounds  of  the  land.  The  ppks,_a  term 
■of  remote  origin,  also  were  favourite  kinds  of 
property  with  the  noblemen  and  rich  land- 
owners.  They  are  distinguished  sometimes  as 
parks  of  wild  animals,  of  beasts,  or  of  beasts  of 
the  wood,  and  the  laws  relating  to  the  park 
and  the  chace  called  into  existence  a large  class 
of  hunstmen,  verderers,  and  other  dependents. 
Notwithstanding  this  conservative  tendency, 

•the  felling  of  the  forests  went  on  extensively, 
and  wood  was  in  constant  demand  for  fuel,  for 
building  purposes,  and  especially  for  palisading 
and  enclosures.  The  fishery,  again,  Wiis  a pro- 
perty highly  appreciated  and  constantly  men- 
tioned as  an  item  of  taxable  value  in  the 
survey.  It  generally  was  described  as  a fishery 
of  eels,  and  in  the  Domesday  of  the  Abbey  of 
Ely,  the  “ Island  of  Eels,”  a large  number  of 
such  fisheries,  chiefly  weres  or  weirs^  and  ponds 
are  entered  as  rendering  to  the  abbey  many 
thousand  eels  yearly  for  the  support  of  the 
inmates  to  whom  these  creatures  doubtless 
formed  a staple  article  of  food.  They  were 
calculated  by  stikes  of  twenty -five  each,  so 
called  because  they  were  strung  together  on  a 
Stic  or  withy.  Besides  the  eel  fishery,  the 
salmon  fishery  and  the  herring  fishery  occur, 
but  far  less  often.  The  vineyard,  the  orchard, 
the  garden,  the  common  pasture  for  the  village 
animals,  the  fish-pond,  the  coppice,  the  sheep- 
fold,  the  wood,  and  the  marsh  were  all  rural 
features  quite  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  those  who 
lived  in  Domesday  times,  and  their  mention 
•casually  introduced  into  the  formal  entries  m 
which  the  estate  of  the  principal  owner  in  the 
parish  was  described  for  assessment,  plainly 
indicates  that  after  all,  in  a very  great  measure, 
the  aspect  of  the  country  has  undergone  but 
little  modification  during  the  last  eight  hundred 
years,  notwithstanding  the  development  of 
special  agricultural  principles  such  as  drainage, 
levelling,  hedge-clipping,  wire-fencing,  and  the 
more  universal  adoption  of  rectilinear  limits  of 
enclosures.  The  mill  was  an  important  element 
in  property,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
wherever  a mill  is  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book  we  generally  find  one  still  existing, — 
another  instance  of  the  long  duration  of  rural 
employments.  These  mills  anciently  belonged 
to  the  chief  tenants,  the  Lords  of  the 
Manors,  and  it  was  not  permitted  that  an 
under  - tenant  should  grind  his  corn  at 
any  other  than  his  lord’s  mill.  To  this  circum- 
stance, Mr.  Parish,  who  has  recently  and  ably 
edited  the  Sussex  Domesday,  points,  as 
sufiiciently  accounting  not  only  for  the  great 
number  of  mills  noticed  in  the  survey  as 
objects  of  profit  to  the  landowner,  but  for  the 
large  returns  which  they  are  continually  stated 
to  yield.  Sometimes  even  the  site  of  a mill 
which  had  formerly  existed  is  entered, 
evidently  as  a deUiil  of  commercial  and  tax- 
able value.  The  produce  of  mills  is  variously 
stated, — sometimes  in  money,  sometimes  partly 
in  money  and  partly  in  grain,  and  occasionally 
a revenue  arises  from  the  fishery  incidental  to 
the  mill-stre.am.  The  keeper  of  the  mill  is  a 
functionary  especially  indicated  in  one  passage. 
The  custom  of  paying  the  miller  in  kind,  that 
U with  the  bran,  known  as  muUnray  survived 
until  a much  later  period.  It  Ls,  perhaps,  still 
extant  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

The  terms  employed  to  designate  Domesday 
measures  of  capacity  and  weight  are  of  the  , 


space  than  can  be  here  given  for  their  investi- 

gation. They  all  seem  to  point  to  a remote 
age,  when  every  separate  commodity  was 
divided  and  reckoned  by  measures  peculiar  to 
itself.  Thus  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  stike 
of  eels  already  mentioned,  the  pJumbii,  the 
cutt\is,  the  carreta,  and  the  fotincl  of  lead  ; the 
scxfarus  of  honey  ; the  ambra  or  amjyhora,  the 
siimTua  or  seam,  and  the  luittci  of  salt ; the  hida, 
carucate,  fording,  and  virgatc  of  land ; the  arpent 
of  vineyard  ; the  hoccus,  the  ?/ic7isiiT<i,the  libra,  ot 
pound,  the  ora;  and  many  terms  denoting  square 
and  linear  measure  of  land.  The  moneyers 
and  the  shipping  interest  were  not  forgotten, 
and  numerous  other  entries  might  be  selected 
to  show  how  far  had  our  Domesday  forefathers 
advanced  in  the  paths  of  constructive  and 
manufacturing  arts.  Arcadian  simplicity  was 
universal,  in  the  church,  in  the  house  and 
home,  in  the  field  and  forest ; it  was  a battle 
with  the  iron  hand  of  nature  in  the  wood  and 
on  the  plain,  and  with  implements  such  as  we 
should  now  deem  inferior  to  their  task  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rustic 
cleared  untrodden  forests,  tilled  tracts  of 
virgin  land,  and  tamed  the  country,  and 
thus  developed  by  degrees  the  arts  and 
methods  of  the  husbandman,  the  artificer, 
the  surveyor,  and  the  architect  which  have 
to-day  become  so  extensively  ramified  and  so 
elaborately  and  distinctly  subdivided.  The 
mere  study  of  the  plough  alone,  its  derivation 
and  signification,  its  varied  form  and  size,  the 
method  of  its  use  (and  here  we  may  be  faith- 
fully guided  by  the  illuminated  MSS.  iu  the 
Royal  and  Harley  Collections  at  the  British 
Museum,  recently  exhibited  to  the  members 
of  the  Domesday  Commemoration)  — the 
peculiar  curvature  of  the  furrow  on  old  arable 
land  as  distinguished  from  the  modern  furrow 
geometrically  straight,— the  number  of  oxen 
required  to  work  it  profitably,  and  the  regulated 
amount  of  their  day’s  work,  are  all  points  which 
may  be  examined  with  interest  and  advan- 
tageous result. 


period  of  1885.  But  the  working  expenditure 
has  been  increased  by  less  than  three-quarters 
per  cent.  Otherwise  stated,  the  co-efficient 
of  working  cost  has  been  reduced  from  <6  60 
to  70-50  per  cent,,  or  in  a much  higher 
proportion  than  the  increase  of  train  mileage, 
which  is  about  O'O  per  cent.  As  to  freight, 
which  forms  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the 
company,  13  5 per  cent,  more  money  has  been 
earned  by  a rather  reduced  amount  of  tram 
mileage,  viz.,  4-92  million  train  miles  in  1885, 
and  4-88  million  train  miles  in  1886_.  In  other 
words,  each  train  mile  in  1886,  while  run  at  a 
fractionally  less  expense,  has  earned  $4-31, 
against  $3-76  in  1885.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gross  earning  of  the  passenger  trains  has  been 
fractionally  less,  $4-78  per  mile  in  1886  against 
S4-85  per  mile  in  1885,  with  an  increase  of 
5 per  cent,  in  mileage.  The  total  capital 
expended  amounts  to  50,421,235?.  The  total 
mileage  of  owned  and  leased  lines  is  2|924 
miles.  Thus,  the  gross  revenue  for  the  half- 
year  amounts  to  only  6'2  per  cent.,  and  the 
net  revenue  to  only  1’8  per  cent.,  on  gross 
capital.  Still,  the  movement  of  the  half-year 
is  encouraging. 


NOTES. 


I BEYELER,  a Swiss  engineer,  for- 
merly engaged  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  has  recently  drawn  up. 
under  the  title  “The  Truth  about 
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the  Panama  Canal,”  a paper  which  is  attracting 
serious  attention.  IH.  Reyeler  carries  into 
further  detail  those  facts  of  which  we  gave 
some  abstract  on  the  1 0th  July  and  the  14th  of 
August  last.  He  gives  the  cubic  contents,  as 


The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  millions  who  throng  the 
streets  of  London  for  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  danger  of  the  ever- 
thickening  network  of  air-stretched  wire  that  is 
lining  the  canopy  of  smoke.  Of  course,  we 
are  behindhand  with  the  United  States  m 
taking  such  a step,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  telegraphic  communication,  in  certain 
very  possible  cases,  as  it  is  for  that  of  the  way- 
farer. But  it  will  be  much  if  this  is  set 
order  without  the  stimulus  of  catastrophe.  Of 
the  value  of  the  return  ordered  at  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Board  it  is  difficult  to  spe?Ji  tM 
highly.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be 
published.  An  official  return  of  the  daily 
quantity  of  sewage  delivered  at  Barking  and 
at  Crossness,  showing  the  daily  rainfall  and 
temperature,  will  in  itself  he  an  impe^ant 
statistical  document.  And  when  to  thi3_  is 
added  a return  of  the  stations  at  which_  disin- 
fectants were  put  into  the  sewers  during  the 
summer,  and  the  quantity  of  chemicals  used 
each  day,  the  information  will  be  yet  more 
useful.  It  would  be  well,  in  order  to  give  full 
value  to  the  return,  to  add  analyses  of  the 
sewage  after  the  attempted  disinfection,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  labour  involved  in  applying  the 
, chemicals.  


things.  But  this  is  the  law.  For  a landlord 
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into  which  the  site  of  the  Canal  is  divided,  and 
the  quantities  actually  excavated  in  each.  The 
total  of  the  estimate  is  131  millions,  and  that 
of  work  done  16  millions,  of  cubic  metres. 
But  to  the  gross  amount  have  to  be  added 
20  million  cubic  metres  for  auxiliary  _ works 
and  construction  of  dams,  and  an  estimated 
outlay  of  four  millions  sterling  for  the  great 
weir  at  Gamboa.  M.  Beyeler  adds  that  his 
figures  may  be  taken  as  coming  down  to  the 
present  time,  as,  since  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  hardly  any  work  has  been  executed  along 
the  iine,  “ whether  the  cause  be  want  of  work- 
men, bad  weather,  or  the  crisis  that  appears  to 
have  temporarily  overtaken  the  undertaking.” 
M Charles  de  Lesseps  stated,  in  March  last  : — 
“iam  quite  sure  that  for  the  whole  of  1886 
the  average  per  month  will  be  over  a million 
cubic  metres,  and  that  at  first  there  were  only 
100  million  cubic  mitres  to  excavate.”  M. 
Beyeler  states  the  expenditure  to  date  “ for 
excavations,  amounting  to  16,000,000  cubic 
mitres  ” at  542,516,440  fr.  ; the  cost  required 
for  completion  at  1,625,000,000  fr.,  and  the 
interest  and  burden  on  shares  and  obligations, 
assuming  the  progress  of  the  work  to  he  at  the 
rate  of  7,000,000  cubic  mitres  per  annum,  or 
1 230,000,000  fr.,  giving  a total  of  hard  upon 
one  hundred  and' thirty-six  millions  sterling 
(3,397,516,440  fr.). 


may  distrain  things  on  his  tenant’s  premises 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  latter,  unless  they 
have  been  delivered  on  the  premises  for  the 
purpose  of  being  wrought  upon  in  the  way  of 
trade.  One  would  suppose  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  articles  came  on  the  premises 
was  immaterial  so  long  as  they  were  on  them 
to  be  worked  on  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
tenant.  But  the  erroneous  character  of  _ this 
idea  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a single 
sentence  of  the  judgment  of  Lord  Herschdl  in 
the  recent  case  of  Clarke  v.  The  Millwall  Dock 
Company  “ Looking  at  the  terms  of  the 
exception,  it  is  as  much  a necessary  part  of  it 
that  the  goods  should  be  delivered  for  the 
purpose  of  being  wrought,  worked  up,  or 
managed  in  the  way  of  the  trade,  as  that  they 
should  be  on  the  demised  premises^  for  those 
purposes.”  The  subject  of  the  action  was  a 
ship  which  had  been  built  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
which  had  therefore  not  been  delivered.  We 
do  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  judgn^nt 
of  so  sound  a lawyer  as  Lord  Herschell.  But 
the  practical  result  of  the  present  state  of  the 
law  might  often  lead  to  very  ridiculous  results. 
Thus,  A may  buy  a picture  which  is  on  B’a 
premises  and  allowed  to  remain  to  be  varnished, 
and 'he  mav,  on  the  same  day,  send  another 
from  his  house  to  these  premises  to  be  var- 
nished. It  is  clear  that  though  a week  hence 


The  accounts  of  the  working  of  the  Grand 
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year  ending  June  IS™  ore  mgBiy  V landlord  may  seize  the  first 


. g June  30,  1.880,  are  highly  m Vni°rd  may  seize  the  first 

struotive.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  “d-y™  I [ „,nect  of  rent  due  from  him,  but  not 
measures  of  capacity  and  weight  are  of  the  have  second.  Of  course,  when  the  law  gets 

highest  interest,  but  it  would  demand  more  per  cent,  higher  than  that  ot  tne  correspomjm„ 
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into  this  state,  the  Legislature  only  can 
alter  it. 


TT  is_  extremely  satisfactory  to  note  that  a 
universal  consensus  of  opinion  has  existed 
for  the  last  -week  or  two  as  to  the  steady  rise 
m manufacturing  affairs,  and  especially  the 
iron  and  steel  trades,  which  are  usually  the 
first  to  feel  the  ascent  and  descent  of  prices, 
and  which  may  be  called  the  weathercock  of 
the  industrial  world.  Wherever  iron  and 
steel  are  produced  comes  the  same  cheering 
record,  not  only  from  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  but  also  from  the  Continental  and 
American  markets.  From  the  latter  we  hear 
that  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  continue  in 
very  urgent  demand,  that  Bessemer  iron  is  all 
sold  up,  and  that  active  preparations  are  being 
made  to  develop  fresh  iron  properties.  In 
Germany  the  whole  of  the  accumulated  stocks 
have  been  contracted  for  up  to  April  next, 
while  in  Belgium  the  market  is  firm,  a good 
export  trade  having  been  secured.  In 
Staffordshire,  pig  iron  is  steady,  with  an 
advance  in  most  of  the  brands,  the  sheet  iron 
trade  particularly  showing  a marked  improve- 
ment. ^ In  North  Staffordshire  the  makers  see 
work  in  hand  for  several  weeks,  several  orders 
having  come  to  hand  on  Indian  railway 
accoimt.  In  the  Furness  district  hematite  is 
very  firm,  large  orders  being  more  frequent  than 
small  ones.  Accompanying  these  favourable 
symptoms,  the  shipbuilders  and  coal  trades 
are  showing  equal  signs  of  revival,  and  with 
such  a good  start  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  much 
of  the  anticipated  distress  will  disappear.  If 
a really  good  time  were  to  come,  it  would  do 
more  to  knock  the  doctrines  of  the  idle  and 
discontented  Socialists  on  the  head,  than  all 
the  legislation  and  police  supervision. 


and  the  fatal  explosion  (1687).  M.  Villefosse 
conjectures  that  the  head  was  either  knocked 
down  by  the  shock  or  broken  off  by  some 
soldier  who,  following  Morosini’s  example, 
wanted  a souvenir  of  the  Parthenon.  It  must 
have  been  shipped  at  the  Pirieus  and  by  some 
accident  have  fallen  into  the  sea,  whence  it 
has  been  secured  after  two  centuries  of 
corrosion. 


A CCORDING  to  some  particulars  quoted  in 
_ the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  ” (vol.  Ixxxvi.,  p.  9),  Professor 
Poleck  has  discovered  that  some  timber  he  had 
procured,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be 
winter-feUed  wood,  was,  actually,  raft-timber, 
floated  down  the  river,  and  he  has  ascertained 
that  timber  which  has  been  thus  immersed  is 
no  longer  liable  to  the  attacks  of  Mcrxdim 
lachrymans,  or  dry-rot  fungus.  The  water 
slowly  dissolves  out  the  albumen  and  salts  and 
thus  deprives  the  fungus  of  the  nutriment 
needful  for  its  development.  In  confirmation 
of  this  it  has  been  found  by  experiments  made 
in  France  that  if  fresh  sawdust  be  buried  in 
damp  earth,  it  will  rot  away  in  a few  years, 
whereas  sawdust  that  has  been  well  soaked  in 
water  will  remain  in  the  ground  wholly  un- 
changed. The  subject  of  dry-rot  is  extensively 
treated  of  in  the  Gesundheits-Ingenieur,  1886, 
pp.  359  and  471  ; and  in  the  “Proceedings  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,”  vol.  Ixxx 
p.  419. 

^0  the  last  number  of  the  “ Monuments 
-L  Grecs,”  published  by  the  “Association  for 
the  Encouragement  ofGreek  Studies  in  France,” 
M.  Htiron  de  Villefosse  contributes  an  interest- 
ing  paper  on  the  Lapith  head  recently  recog- 
msed  byDr.  Waldstein  as  belonging  to  Metope  6 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  story  of  the  iden- 
tification is  well  known,  but  M.  Villefosse  adds 
to  this  a very  ingenious  theory  as  to  how  and 
when  the  head  came  to  be  be  separated  from 
the  Lapith  body.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  head  was  found  on  the  sea  at  the  Pirieus. 
It  is  much  corroded  and  in  the  right  side  bears 
marks  of  having  been  eaten  away  by  sea  insects. 
An  expert  (M.  Gaudry),  after  examining  the 
head  carefully,  says  that  from  the  character  of 
the  marks  it  must  have  taken  these  creatures 
about  two  centuries  to  eat  in  so  far.  Two 
centuries  take  us  back  to  Louis  XIV.  and 
Nointel’s  embassy  in  Constantinople,  and  the 
time  memorable  for  the  Parthenon  when 
Carrey  made  his  famous  drawings.  From 
these  drawings  we  know  that  the  head  was 
then  its  place.  If,  therefore,  it  was  in  its 
place  when  Carrey  drew,  and  if  it  has  been 
two  centuries  in  the  water  it  must  have  been 
taken  away  soon  after  Carrey  left.  This 
brings  us  close  on  to  Morosini’s  famous  siege 


WE  are  glad  to  see  that,  at  last  (in  the 
*»  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  HelUnigue, 
V.,  November  1886),  the  famous  Myceme 
sword-blades  are  worthily  reproduced  in  two 
exquisitely  delicate  chromo-lithographs.  The 
sword-blades  were  facsimiled  in  1884,  by 
ISI.  Blavette,  in  water-colour,  and  the  paintings 
passed  into  the  possession  of  M.  Albert 
Dumont.  A few  days  before  his  death  he 
presented  them  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
and  at  last,  somewhat  tardily,  they  were  given 
to  the  public.  The  swords  have  since  been 
reproduced  in  black  and  white,— once  in  the 
'A()ovawv,  once  in  the  German  Mitthci- 
lungen, — but  as  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  colouring  was  their  chief  charm,  they  could 
up  to  the  present  time  only  be  appreciated 
by  the  few  who  could  see  the  originals  at 
Athens.  M.  Perrot  accompanies  the  plates 
with  a short  article.  He  agrees  with  the 

current  opinion  that  the  contents  of  the 
Mycente  tombs  date  about  the  twelfth  or 
eleventh  century  B.C.  This  coincides  with 
the  time  of  the  Sidonian  supremacy,  when 
Phoenicia  was  the  vassal  of  Egypt.  Hence  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  the  sword-blades 
are  Egyptian  rather  than  Assyrian  in  inspira- 
tion. M.  Perrot  thinks  that  they  must  be 
regarded  as  armcs  de  luxe,  and  were  either 
bought  by  some  Myctenian  prince  from  a 
Phtenician  merchant,  or  executed  at  Mycente 
as  copies  of  Phoenician  models. 


A T the  meeting  of  the  IMetropolitan  Board 
. of  Works  last  week,  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  presented  a 
report  which  contained  some  remarkable 
statements  as  to  the  defective  sewerar^e 
arrangements  of  an  important  part  of  the 
West  End  of  London.  We  give  the  para- 
graph of  the  report  in  its  entirety  : — 

“ Your  committee  on  16th  of  July  last  (No.  6) 
reported  on  a letter  from  the  Westminster  District 
Board  relative  to  occasional  flooding  of  the  base- 
ments of  houses  ia  certain  parts  of  the  district 
through  the  alleged  insufficient  capacity  of  the 
main  sewer.  Your  committee  stated  in  the  report 
that  they  had  learned  from  the  Engineer  that  upon 
a recent  examination  it  had  been  found  that  in  the 
p.yt  of  the  sewer  extending  southward  from 
Piccadilly  to  the  river  there  were  152  drains  and 
five  local  sewers  which  were  untrapped,  and  that  in 
the  sewer  north  of  the  relief  weir  from  Piccadilly  to 
CurzoD-street,  by  Half  Moon-street,  there  were 
twenty-five  untrapped  drains  and  six  untrapped 
sewers.  Your  committee  recommended  that  the 
attention  of  the  local  authorities,  the  Vestry 
of  St.  George,  Ilanover-square,  and  the  West- 
minster District  Board,  should  be  called  to  the 
matter,  with  the  view  to  step.s  being  taken  to 
have  the  sewers  and  drains  properly  trapped.  The 
matter  was,  however,  referred  back  to  your  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Engineer  was  on  the  same  day 
instructed  to  report  to  your  Committee  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  new  relief  sewer.  Yoiir  Committee 
have  now  had  before  them  a report  by  the  Engineer 
stating  that  since  the  flooding  in  May  last  he  has 
not  heard  that  there  has  been  any  further  complaint, 
and  that  until  a similar  storm  to  that  of  the  22iid  of 
May  takes  place  he  is  without  the  experience  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  make  a conclusive  report  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  now  relief  sewer.  Your 
Committee,  under  these  circumstances,  have  again 
to  submit  their  former  recommendation  as  follows  : 
— ‘That  the  attention  of  the  Westminster  District 
Board  and  the  Vestry  of  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square,  be  called  to  the  fact  of  there  being  many 
untrapped  drains  and  local  sewers  in  the  locality 
referred  to,  and  to  the  desirability  of  steps  being 
taken  to  have  them  properly  trapped.’” 

We  wonder  how  many  other  districts  of  the 
metropolis  would,  if  thoroughly  examined, 
reveal  a like  condition  of  things  to  that 
disclosed  in  this  report  ? The  report  was 
adopted,  and  the  Westminster  District  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Vestry  of  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square  ought  not  to  make  any  delay  in  carry- 
ing out  the  necessary  works. 


A FURTHER  report  of  the  same  Committee. 

and  one  which  was  also  adopted  by  the 
Board,  deserves  all  the  publicity  we  can  give 

“ lour  Committee  have  further  to  report  that 
they  have  considered  the  letter  from  the  Vestry 
of  Bermondsey,  referred  by  the  Board  on  the  1st 
inst.  (No.  24),  stating  that  their  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  had  reported  that  sewer  sediment, 
bought  from  the  Board’s  contractor,  was  being 
used  in  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  four 
houses.  Nos.  190,  19‘2,  194,  and  196,  Long-lane, 
and  asking  the  Board  to  prevent  the  sale  of  such 
sediment  for  such  a purpose.  The  Engineer  reports 
that  from  inquiring  into  this  matter  he  learns  that, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Board’s  contractors 
(Messrs.  Williams,  Son,  & Wallington).  one  of  their 
carmen  sold  to  a builder  named  Eairfaead,  for 
4s.  6d.,  three  loads  of  sand  which  came  out 
of  a sewer,  and  that  the  District  Surveyor  took 
objection  to  the  sand  and  refused  to  allow  it  to  be 
used.  The  Engineer  has  requested  the  contractors 
to  give  their  carmen  strict  orders  on  no  account, 
and  for  no  consideration,  to  sell  or  deliver  to 
builders  or  others  any  sand  which  they  may  get  out 
of  the  main  sewers,  however  inoffensive  it  may  look, 
but  ‘to  cart  it  away  to  unobjectionable  places  ’ in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  contract. 
Your  committee  recommend  that  the  vestry  be 
informed  to  the  foregoing  effect.” 

Those  indignant  people  whose  knowledge  of 
building  matters  is  usually  in  inverse  ratio  to 
their  vehemence,  and  who,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  cry  out  “ Where  is  the  District  Sur- 
veyor in  utter  ignorance  that  that  official’s 
duty  mainly  consists  in  seeing  that  new  build- 
ings, or  alterations  to  old  ones,  are  carried  out 
in  conformity  with  the  structural  require- 
ments of  the  Building  Acts, — will  be  gratified 
to  find  that,  in  this  case  at  any  rate,  the 
District  Surveyor  has  shown  commendable 
vigilance.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  evil 
results  which  might  ensue  to  the  occupants  of 
dwelling-houses  of  which  the  brickwork  was 
put  together  with  mortar  partly  composed  of 
“ sewer-sediment,” 


The  President  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
modesty  which  is  so  characteristic  of  him 
when  making  any  reference  to  his  own  position 
and  work,  unduly  undervalued  himself,  in  the- 
opinion  of  some  of  his  hearers,  in  his  opening 
address  on  Monday  evening.  The  designer  of 
such  buildings  as  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society’s  House,  Blackfriars  ; the  new 
Museum,  Bartholomew’s  Hospital ; the  Scottish 
Widows’  Fund  Offices,  Cornhill ; Merchant 
Taylors’  School  at  Charterhouse  ; the  new  Corn 
Exchange,  Mark-lane,  andotherlarge  buildings, 
can  be  no  mean  architect,  and  he  is  besides  a 
man  of  general  culture,  and  has  made  consider- 
able additions  to  our  knowledge  of  geology.  He 
is  a valued  member  of  the  Geological  Society, 
and  a co-worker  with  Professor  Prestwich. 


SINCE  the  discovery  of  the  Hermes  of 
Praxiteles  everything  that  can  throw  light 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  restoration  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  statue  is  of  interest.  Dr. 
H.  Heydemann  has  collected  in  the  last 
Hallisches  Winckelmanns  - Programm  ” 
(No.  X.)  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  art 
that  relate  to  the  birth  and  childhood  of  the 
god  Dionysos  ; he  devotes  a special  chapter 
of  his  monograph  to  those  works  which  deal 
with  the  special  moment  selected  by  Praxiteles 
in  the  carrying  of  the  child  to  the  nymphs  of 
Nysa.  From  a careful  consideration  of  the 
various  bronzes,  gems,  vases,  which  fall  under 
this  head,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  ali 
previously  suggested  restorations,  e.g.,  bunch  of 
grapes,  purse,  long  caduceus,  must  be  rejected. 
He  proposes  to  place  in  the  right-hand  of  the 
statue  a short  thyrsos,  the  property  and  the 
symbol  of  the  little  wine-god.  It  is  quite- 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  art  to 
represent  the  new-born  child  already  carrying 
bis  distinguishing  attribute.  Dr.  Heydemann 
supposes  that  Hermes,  e?i.  route,  has  taken  the 
thyrsos  from  the  child,  and  that  the  little- 
Dionysos  stretches  out  his  hand  to  reclaim  his 
property.  The  motive  is  simple  and  natural, 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  suggestion  the 
best  that  has  been  ofi'ered. 


SOME  interesting  details  of  important  im- 
provements recently  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  retaining  walls  on  the  Southern 
Railway  of  France  are  given  in  Le  Genie 
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Civil,  vol.  ix.,  p.  145.  These  walls  have 
all  been  built  on  a specially  economical  plan. 
They  have  a sloping  wall  face,  with  nearly 
panillel  faces,  and  are  strengthened  at  the  back 
by  triangular  counterforts  extending  out  to  or 
beyond  the  amount  of  overhang.  The  space 
between  the  counterforts  is  filled  in  with  dry 
rubble  walling,  or  with  weU-punned  earth 
brought  up  in  layers  8 in.  thick.  In  this  way 
a prism  is  formed  behind  the  face-wall,  exert- 
ing no  thrust,  and  of  which  the  weight  and 
adhesion  of  the  counterforts  increases  the 
stability  of  the  wall  in  proportion  as  the  batter 
of  the  face  wall  is  increased  ; also  the  thrust 
-of  the  soil  is  thrown  against  the  side  faces  of 
the  counterforts,  and  the  cost  of  the  masonry 
is  reduced.  In  fact,  as  the  batter  of  the  face 
wall  is  increased,  the  resultant  pressure  of  the 
earth  is  reduced.  The  necessary  increase  of 
the  counterforts,  and  of  the  backing,  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  reduction  in 
thickness  of  the  face  wall,  so  that  eventually 
the  thickness  of  the  face-wall  might  be  theo- 
retically reduced  to  nothing,  and  serve  only 
for  protecting  the  surface  at  the  back,  resem- 
bling, in  fact,  the  consolidation  of  cuttings  by 
transverse  buttresses. 


not  forget  the  no  less  valuable  work  done  by 
Lord  Brabazon  and  his  association  In  securing 
small  open  spaces  as  gardens  and  playgrounds 
within  the  most  densely  inhabited  portions 
of  the  City,  and  we  may  fairly  challenge  any 
place  in  the  world  to  show  a finer  series  of 
public  works. 


IF  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  amazes  the  intelligent  foreigner  it  is 
the  distance  to  which  London  proper  stretches 
out  its  octopus  - grasp  in  every  direction, 
absorbing  all  that  comes  within  its  reach, 
"West  Ham,  which  has  just  dissociated  itself 
from  London  government,  by  being  constituted 
a corporation,  is  a striking  example  of  this. 
Half  a century  ago  it  was  a straggling  village 
of  some  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Lea  and  near  its  mouth  ; and. 
as  far  as  the  attractiveness  of  the  neighbour- 
hood is  concerned,  it  might  have  remained  so 
but  for  the  Act  of  1854,  which  placed  many 
salutary  and  necessary  restrictions  on  the 
manufactories  existing  within  the  metropolis. 
Their  owners  naturally  sought  a retreat  where 
nobody  could  interfere  with  them,  and  found 
at  West  Ham  just  what  they  wanted, — liberty 
to  make  smells  and  generally  pollute  the 
atmosphere,  cheap  land,  and  proximity  to 
water  carriage.  So  West  Ham  increased 
rapidly  and  became  one  of  the  busiest  and 
dirtiest  places  in  the  kingdom,  without  regu- 
larity, without  drainage,  without  lighting  or 
scavenging,  and  a perfect  playground  for 
zymotic  diseases.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth 
was  such  that  when  a Local  Board  was  estab- 
lished in  1856  the  population  was  27,000, 
whereas  it  is  now  (in  round  numbers)  200,000. 
Its  rateable  value  was  79,000Z.,  whereas  now  it 
is  700,000/. ; the  inhabited  houses  were  4,500 
in  number,  and  now  are  about  28,000.  The 
Local  Board  did  its  work  well,  though 
economically, — a conjunction  of  virtues  that  is 
not  always  found  in  Local  Boards. 


The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  at  eight  p.m.,  commence 
on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  November  next,  and 
will  be  held  every  Tuesday,  with  the  exception 
of  the  28th  December,  1886,  the  4th  January, 
1887,  and  the  6th  March,  1887,  to  the  24th 
May,  1887,  inclusive.  The  annual  general 
meeting  of  corporate  members  only  is  fixed  for 
the  7th  June,  at  eight  p.m.  Supplemental 
meetings  for  students  of  the  Inst.  C.E.  only 
will  be  held  on  the  following  Fridays,  at  7'30 
p.m. ; November  19th,  December  3rd  and  17th, 
1886,  January  7th  and  2l3t,  February  4th  and 
18th,  March  4th  and  18lh,  April  1st,  15th,  and 
29th,  1887.  By  permission  of  the  Council, 
the  meetings  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers  will 
be  held  at  the  Institution,  at  7’30  p.m.,  on  the 
3rd  and  4th  of  February,  and  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  May,  1887  ; those  of  the  Telegraph 
Engineers  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays 
in  each  month,  between  November  and  May, 
inclusive,  at  eight  p.m.  ; those  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
each  month,  between  November  and  June 
inclusive,  at  seven  p.m.  ; and  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  on  a day 
in  May,  hereafter  to  be  determined. 


(''  IGANTIC  as  are  the  proportions  of  modern 
^ London,  few  cities  are  so  well  provided 
with  open  spaces  within  its  area  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  In  this  matter  the 
Patres  Conscripti  have  done  their  work  nobly, 
and  deserve  well  of  their  fellow  citizens,  as  have 
also  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  whose 
generous  views  have  resulted  in  the  acquisition 
by  the  City  of  the  Highgate  Woods,  a sylvan 
retreat  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  easily 
accessible  from  every  part  of  London.  The 
Kilburn  area  of  thirty  acres,  which  the 
Commissioners  have  also  presented  to  the  City 
by  arrangement,  is  as  yet  only  an  open  space, 
the  uncompromising  character  of  which,  those 
who  visited  the  Agricultural  Show  of  1880 
have  good  reason  to  remember,  from  its  im- 
passable morasses  and  quagmires.  This, 
however,  is  easily  remedied,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Kilburn  Park  should  not  become 
as  diversified  and  agreeable  as  any  other, 
though,  of  course,  more  or  less  overlooked  by 
dwellings.  When  we  remember,  too,  the  West 
Ham  Park,  Epping  Forest,  Wanstead  Flats, 
Coulsdon  Common,  and  Burnham  Beeches, 
it  will  be  obvious  at  a glance  that  the 
Corporation  of  London  has  not  been  unmindful 
■of  its  duties,  as  the  trustees  for  the  enormous 
population  around.  While  enumerating  these 


obviously  learned  that  it  was  considered  the 
correct  thing  to  disconnect  a waste  from  the 
trap  ; but  as  to  the  object  of  it  he  was  evidently 
quite  in  the  dark  ! 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Government  has  done  well  in  granting 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  Madame 
Dienlafoy,  the  young  and  spirited  consort  of  the 
savant  who  has  just  given  France  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  archmological  discoveries  of 
the  day, — the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Darius. 
There  are  already  a certain  number  of  women 
decorated  with  the  national  order  as  a reward 
for  warlike  achievements  or  acts  of  humanity, 
but  Madame  Dieulafoy  is  only  the  second  who 
has  received  this  acknowledgment  for  success 
in  the  world  of  art,— Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur  being 
her  only  predecessor.  A similar  honour  has 
also  recently  been  awarded  to  M.  Lenoir,  the 
sculptor  of  the  statue  of  Berlioz,  of  which  au 
illustration  has  appeared  in  the  Builder. 

While  we  are  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
galleries  dedicated  to  the  Dieulafoy  exhibits,  the 
Louvre  inaugurates  its  new  “ Salle  de  I’ficole 
Fran(jaise  Modems  ” ; where  all  the  pictures  of 
the  modem  French  school  are  now  distributed 
in  three  galleries  on  the  principal  floors,  one 
reserved  for  the  work  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, another  for  the  eighteenth,  and  the  third, 
the  “ Salle  des  fitats,”  for  the  artists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  among  whom  Ingres  and 
Delacroix  are  seen  at  their  best;  and  the 
Marshal  Prim  ” of  Henri  Regnault  seems  by 
0 means  out  of  place  in  this  illustrious 


IT  is  proposed  to  restore  the  figure  of  the  lion 
of  St.  Mark,  which  formerly  stood  over 
the  central  balcony  on  the  western  front  of 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  Commenting  on 
this  proposal,  the  Venice  Xews  remarks, — “ By 
all  means,  but  where  is  the  lion  ? If  it  exists 
let  it  be  put  back  into  its  place,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  proposition  will  resolve  itself 
into  one  for  making  a new  lion  which  never 
stood  there,  and  setting  it  up  in  the  place 
once  occupied  by  another.  . . . The  argument 
used  on  the  present  occasion  in  support  of  the 
proposal  is  worth  noting.  ‘ It  not  being  a 
question  of  a work  of  art  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  but  of  decorative  work,  the  expense 
ought  not  to  be  considerable.’  So  that  the 
exquisite  sculpture  of  the  Ducal  Palace  is  not, 
forsooth,  to  be  called  a work  of  art.” 


WE  understand  that  a project  is  on  foot  to 
erect  what  is  called  a Victoria  Jubilee 


Tower  in  the  rear  of  the  National  Gallery,  on 
ground  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
The  tower  wifi  be  420  ft.  high  and  60  ft.  across 
at  the  base,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  30,000/. 
The  public  will  be  admitted  to  ascend  the 
tower  by  a lift  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  it  is  considered  that  a large 
revenue  may  be  reckoned  upon  from  the  cha  e 
for  admission.  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  of 
Nottingham,  is  the  architect  of  the  building. 


spacious  heritages  for  the  people,  we  should  [ foul  odour. 


PROBABLY  most  people  who  have  their 
wits  about  them  are  aware  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  drainage  of  a house  has  been 
“ thoroughly  put  in  order  according  to  modern 
sanitary  principles  ” had  better  be  taken  cum 
qrano, — at  least,  till  a careful  inspection  has 
been  made.  Bat  it  is  not  often  that  one  finds 
such  an  amusing  example  of  the  simplicity  with 
which  drainage  improvements  may  be  accepted 
“ by  rote,”  and  without  the  least  notion  of  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  them,  as  fell  under  our 
notice  the  other  day,  in  a house  about  which 
we  received  the  usual  conventional  assurance 
as  above  quoted.  True,  the  rain-spouts  and 
bath-waste  had  all  been  duly  disconnected  and 
discharged  over  outside  traps;  but  in  the  scullery 
was  a sink  waste-pipe  which  it  was  not 
thought  convenient  to  carry  to  a trap  outside, 
across  the  width  of  the  room.  But  the  pipe  was 
duly  and  properly  “cut  off”  just  above  the  floor, 
and  beneath  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
of  course  right  inside  the  house,  a “bell-trap” 
had  been  placed  for  it  to  discharge  over  ; the 
trap  being,  of  course,  in  direct  connexion  with 
the  sewer,  and  the  water  in  it  impregnated  with 


company. 

Another  new  idea  of  the  Direction  du  Beaus 


Arts  is  far  more  questionable, — that  which  pro- 
poses, under  pretext  of  economy,  to  deprive  our 
national  palaces  of  their  original  character  as 
royal  residences,  and  turn  them  into  State 
manufactories  or  Record  Offices.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  unfortunate  idea  of  M.  Turquet, 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department, 
the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  so  rich  in  historic  . 
memories,  is  to  be  despoiled  of  its  furniture  to 
receive  a mass  of  papers  and  heterogeneous  litera- 
ture now  encumbering  the  attics  of  the  Biblio- 
thfeque  National,  while  the  ateliers  of  Gobelins 
and  Beauvais  are  to  be  installed  at  Compifegne  ; 
and  even  the  Chateau  de  Pau,  the  nursery  ^of 
Henri  IV.,  is  not  to  escape  this  administrative 
devastation,  which  is  playing  havoc  with  the 
most  interesting  remains  of  national  history. 
Lucky  that  Versailles  is  spared,  and  not  turned 
into  a prison  or  a snuff  manufactory.  The 
Governmental  economies  fortunately  do  not  go 
as  far  as  that,  and  the  abode  of  Louis  XIV.  is  to 
become,  it  appears,  the  museum  for  all  the 
furniture  “ lifted  ” from  other  palaces. 

We  protest  strongly  against  these  “ utilisa- 
tions ” of  buildings  which  are  a heritage  from 
the  past.  The  actual  state  of  the  ChS,tean  of 
Villars-Cotterets  might  serve  as  a warning  to 
M.  Turqxiet,  to  whom  M.  Bceawihvald,  the  “ In- 
spectenr-General  des  Monuments  Historiques, 
has  recently  pointed  out  the  devastation  made 
here,  and  first  commented  on  in  these  columns;* 
a representation  which  has  at  least  led  to  some 
effort  being  made  to  preserve,  as  far  as  it  is  still 
possible,  what  is  left  of  this  ancient  abode  of 
Francis  I.  These  observations  apply  equally, 
for  the  same  reasons,  to  the  sale  of  the  Crown 
jewelry,  which  has  boon  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate.  On  national  grounds  alone 
the  Government  should  preserve  intact  this 
collection,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  remark- 
able in  the  world,  the  sale  of  which  at  the 
present  moment  would  realise  nothing  commen- 
surate with  its  intrinsic  value. 

By  a curious  anomaly,  while  these  things  are 
passing  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Minister  of  War  appears  as  the  artists’  friend. 
It  is  to  General  Boulanger  that  the  painters 
might  say,  in  the  words  of  Horace  ; — 

“ Miccenas  atavis  edite  rerihua, 

0 et  prseaidium  et  dolce  decua  maom  1 ” 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  barrack  deco- 
rations projected  by  the  Minister  of  War.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  offer  to  each  regiment  a painting 
of  some  one  of  its  achievements  since  its 
creation, — a fair  provision  for  painters  for 
some  years  to  come.  Ten  artists  are  already 
selected  to  enter  on  the  task.  M.  Protais  is  to 
represent  an  African  scene,  the  “ Chasseurs  i 
Pied,”  whom  no  one  is  better  acquainted  with. 
M.  Henri  Dnpray  will  paint  “ The  14th 
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ifie  worthy  man  who  did  this  had  | chateau  in  Franco." 


“ The  Ticiasitudes  of  a Eoyal 
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Dragoons  at  Weerts ” 5 M.  Aiino  Morot,  “The 
3rd  Cuirassiers  at  Reischoflen  ” ; il.  Berne 
Bellecourt,  “ The  1st  Regiment  of  Engineers  in 
the  Crimea  ” ; M.  Le  Blant,  “ The  9th  of  the 
Line  at  Moscow  ” ; M.  Arua,  “ The  11th  Artil- 
lery  at  Solferino”;  M.  Delahaye,  “The  12th 
Hussars  at  Marengo"  ; M.  Renard,  “ The  Death 
of  the  Colonel  of  Sapeurs  Pompiers,  — M. 
Froidevaux, — at  the  burning  of  the  Rue  de 
Charonne” ; and,  lastly,  M.  J.  Lewis  Broun  will 
record  the  heroic  conduct  of  “ The  12th  Mounted 
Chasseurs  at  Hohenlinden."  All  these  pictures, 
most  of  which  will  probably  figure  in  the  next 
Salon,  will  be  reproduced  in  photogravure,  to  form 
a kind  of  livre  d’or  of  the  Army.  The  idea  has 
been  much  applauded,  as  may  be  supposed,  in 
artistic  circles,  and  this  new  departure  in  official 
painting  will  at  least  have  the  advantage  of 
drawing  us  a little  out  of  that  conventional 
“ Classic  " painting  commenced  in  the  ficoledes 
Beaux  Arts,  and  continued  at  Rome,  which  is 
the  parent  of  a great  deal  of  hopelessly 
mediocre  art. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  “ Envois  de  Rome,” 
which  we  have  been  to  see  in  the  H6tel  on  the 
Quai  Malaquais,  does  not  tend  to  re-assure  one 
in  this  respect,  though  we  must  add  that  its 
deficiencies  are  chiefly  illustrated  in  painting. 
The  sculpture  is  much  better,  and  the  archi- 
tecture, which  does  not  unfortunately  interest 
the  public  so  much,  is  of  a very  high  order. 

The  Government  has  nominated  a Committee 
of  Management  and  Finance  for  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  composed  of  forty-three  members, 
apparently  because  there  are  43  millions  (francs) 
embarked  in  the  enterprise.  This  committee 
will  have  first  to  examine  the  plans  and  esti- 
mates; all  questions  of  expenditure  will  be 
submitted  to  it,  and  its  judgment  on  them  will 
be  final.  At  the  present  moment,  the  most 
fantastic  rumours  are  circulated  as  to  what 
passes  in  this  committee,  which  has  already 
held  two  meetings.  We  are  in  a position  to 
say  that  all  the  details  given  recently  in  Paris 
papers  are  incorrect,  and  we  shall  probably  be 
able  to  give  shortly  the  actual  plan  as  sub- 
mitted by  M.  Alphand,  and  which  has  only  just 
been  definitely  settled.  The  famous  tower  pro- 
ject of  M.  Eiffel,  we  may  say  at  once,  seems  to 
bo  definitely  adopted  ; at  all  events,  a modifica- 
tion as  to  its  position  has  been  agreed  upon. 
Instead  of  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  Champ 
du  Mars,  it  will  be  built  at  its  entrance,  at  the 
end  of  the  Pont  de  Jena;  two  of  its  enormous  piers 
will  be  founded  in  the  garden  of  the  Champ  du 
Mars,  which  the  Municipal  Council  gives  up  for 
the  purpose,  nnder  the  condition  That  after 
twenty  years  the  Municipality  is  to  become  the 
owner  of  this  unwieldy  monument. 

The  number  of  public  works  now  going  on, 
or  just  about  to  be  undertaken,  is  a sign  that 
the  times  are  mending ; and  the  most  important 
of  all,  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  is  at  this 
moment  under  the  consideration  of  a Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  According  to  the  project 
as  recently  modified  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  the  complete  system  (a  plan  of  which 
I we  have  published)  will  comprehend  a length 
of  47  kilometres,  839  metres ; the  portion 
I definitely  settled  on,  35  kilometres,  860  metres. 
This  latter  portion  includes  rather  more  than 
6 kilometres  in  open  cuttings,  over  20  in 
I tunnels,  and  9 on  viaducts ; and  its  cost  is 
estimated  at  285  million  francs,  in  place  of  the 
239  of  the  project  as  at  first  started. 

The  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  arena  of 
the  ancient  Lutetia,  in  furtherance  of  which 
the  Municipality  voted  a considerable  sum  at 
the  outset  for  the  purchase  of  property  on  the 
site,  have  turned  out  somewhat  disappointing, 
at  least  in  an  artistic  sense.  Nevertheless, 
since  the  operations  have  been  undertaken, 
there  is  a kind  of  necessity  to  come  honourably 
out  of  the  affair,  to  complete  the  work,  and 
found  on  the  site  the  projected  “ Musee  des 
Arenes,’’  in  the  middle  of  a square,  the  plan  of 
which  is  prepared,  and  which  will  not  be  Yvith- 
out  its  picturesque  attractions.  After  having 
already  given  200,000  francs  to  the  work,  the 
Council  can  hardly  refuse  an  additional  50,000, 
necessary  to  complete  the  restoration  so  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  archccologists,  and  which  will, 
besides,  give  that  portion  of  the  left  bank  a 
new  public  promenade. 

A word  as  to  the  magnificent  gift  of  the  Due 
d’Anmale  to  the  Institut.  Thanks  to  his  really 
royal  munificence,  the  domain  of  Chantilly  and 
the  incomparable  chateau,  which  Charles  Yriarte 
described  so  ably  in  these  columns,  with  its  rich 
historic  and  artistic  collections,  its  celebrated 
library  and  numerous  works  in  sculpture,  has 


become  the  property  of  France.  The  estate 
represents  acapital  of  29  to  30  millionsof  francs, 
which  the  Institut  is  to  administer  with  a view 
to  further  increasing  the  collection  of  che/s 
d ccuvre,  which,  in  itself,  already  represents  a 
value  of  at  least  15  millions.  The  bequest  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  true  acts  of 
patriotism  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  any 
record. 

M.  Gaston  Roullet,  a marine  painter,  who 
has  retnrned  from  a long  excursion  to  Tonkin 
and  Annam,  is  at  present  exhibiting  at  the 
Galerie  Georges  Petit,  Rue  de  Seze,  a great 
number  of  water-colours  and  paintings,  equally 
interesting  in  an  ethnographic  and  an  artistic 
sense.  M.  Roullet  has  studied  with  great  care 
scenes  little  known  to  landscape-painters,  and 
his  collection,  the  three  most  important  works 
in  which  have  been  purchased  by  the  State,  is 
at  once  varied  and  curious,  and  is  a good  com- 
mencement of  the  series  of  private  exhibitions 
which  take  place  every  winter  in  Paris. 

Each  month  brings  its  losses  in  the  world  of 
art.  We  have  on  this  occasion  to  record  the 
death  of  M.  Ernest  Eugene  Hiolle,  a sculptor  of 
great  talent,  who  has  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two,  just  as  he  had  received  the  commission  to 
adorn  the  new  Sorbonne  with  a statue  in  alto- 
relief  symbolising  “ Philosophy.”  Hiolle  was 
born  at  Valenciennes  in  1834.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Jonffroy  and  of  Grandfils.  He  obtained  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1852,  and  medals  at  the  Salons 
of  1867,  1869,  and  1870,  two  medals  of  honour 
in  1870  and  1878,  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1873.  Among  his  most  remark- 
able works  may  be  mentioned  the  commemo- 
rative monument,  erected  by  the  town  of 
Cambrai,  to  soldiers  killed  during  the  war,  the 
busts  of  Chenavard  and  of  Viollet-le-Duc,  and 
the  statue  of  General  Foy  intended  for  the 
town  of  Ham.  There  is  talk  of  appointing 
M.  Longepied,  the  author  of  the  group  “Immor- 
talite,”  which  was  illustrated  in  our  pages,  his 
successor  in  the  work  for  the  Sorbonne. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  stained  glass,  organised  by  M.  Chas. 
Champigneulle,  who  has  done  so  much  to  give 
new  life  and  vigour  to  the  art  of  glass-painting 
in  its  modern  application.  We  have  noted  with 
pleasure,  at  this  exhibition,  two  works  already 
known  to  our  readers,  the  “ Fontaine  d’Amour,” 
and  the  “ Retour  d’ Alsace  Lorraine  it  la  France.” 
Besides  a great  number  of  cartoons  and  of 
windows  executed  for  public  buildings  and 
private  mansions,  this  exhibition  contains  a 
piece  of  stained  glass  intended  for  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Vincent,  at  Metz,  which  measures 
no  less  than  90  square  metres.  The  subject 
of  this  portion  is  the  Resurrection.  We  notice 
also  a window,  representing  the  Life  of  Christ, 
in  the  style  of  the  Louis  XIII.  period,  executed 
after  tracings  taken  from  the  Cathedral  of 
Bourges,  and  a very  fine  window,  in  the  same 
style,  executed  for  the  nave  cf  Notre  Dame 
at  I’aris. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORKS 
AT  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  CHURCH, 
SMITHFIELD. 

On  Tuesday  last,  November  2nd,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  met  to  inspect  the  progress  of 
the  restorations  and  reparations  in  this  ancient 
church.  The  fringe  factory  which  overhung 
the  altar  has  been  removed : a new  altar,  the 
gift  of  Miss  Overbury,  is  in  the  course  of 
erection,  and  new  altar-steps,  and  a marble  and 
mosaic  pavemeut  in  the  apse  have  been  given 
by  the  patron,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Phillips,  in 
memory  of  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Abbiss. 
The  position  of  this  altar  has  been  fixed  by’  the 
new  sanctuary  arch,  which  for  this  purpose  has 
been  taken  as  the  chord  of  the  apse.  A new 
lectern  has  also  been  provided.  It  is  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Evans,  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
The  apse  itself  has  been  completed  according 
to  the  plan  described  in  our  columns  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption.  This  work,  which  has 
been  provided  for  by  the  patron,  is  very 
effective,  and  represents  in  all  probability  the 
original  appearance  of  the  east  end  of  the 
church.  The  details  are  all  derived  from 
existing  details,  which  are  abundant  in 
the  ancient  parts  of  the  fabric.  The 
discovery  of  the  tracery  of  the  great  east 
window  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
progress  of  the  restorations.  Portions  of 
the  arcading  of  the  original  Norman  apse  are 
also  found,  many  of  the  stones  of  which  still 
retain  their  colour,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
reinserted  in  the  centre  arch  of  the  new  arcade. 


The  entire  church  has  been  re-roofed  with  oak 
to  keep  out  the  weather;  only  the  principal 
beams,  which  are  of  massive  dimensions,  proved 
on  examination  to  be  sufficiently  sound  to 
warrant  their  being  retained.  The  remains  of 
the  Lady -chapel  and  of  the  crypt  forming 
parts  of  the  fringe  factory  have  been  secured 
against  further  dilapidation  until  the  com- 
mittee determine  to  what  uses  these 
parts  of  the  church  shall  be  applied. 
Mr.  Aston  Webb,  the  architect,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  the  edifice,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  the  choir  only  of  the  ancient  priory 
church,  is  erecting  clergy  choir  stalls  at  the 
west  end,  this  being  the  position  originally 
occupied  by  the  canons.  Over  these  the  organ, 
recently  purchased  from  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Walbrook,  is  being  erected.  Schemes  for  im- 
provingthearrangementsforwarmingthe  church, 
and  for  opening  a doorway  at  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  in  place  of  the  present  west 
door,  were  sanctioned  last  Tuesday,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  towards  the  end  of  the  present  month 
a day  might  be  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of  re- 
opening the  church  for  divine  service.  The 
seats  for  the  congregation  will  not  be  placed  as 
heretofore  facing  the  east  end,  but  facing  north 
and  south,  after  the  usual  manner  of  arranging 
seats  in  cathedral  choirs.  The  committee  have 
still  a heavy  work  before  them.  They  desire  to 
clear  off  the  debts,  which  amount  to  upwards  of 
5,0001.,  on  account  of  several  of  the  works  which 
we  have  described.  They  also  wish  to  remove 
the  blacksmith’s  forge  and  dwelling-house  from 
the  north  transept.  The  forge  is  now  held  by 
four  members  of  the  committee,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  for  1,1251.  As  a portion  only 
of  the  premises  will  be  required  by  the  architect’s  - 
plans,  the  remainder  could  be  sold  or  exchanged 
for  the  dwelling-house  which  will  be  required 
for  the  restoration.  Being  charity  property  the 
consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  dispose 
of  the  dwelling-house  will  be  necessary.  The 
removal  of  the  boys’  school  from  thetriforium 
will  enable  the  arches  to  be  opened  out  at  a 
merely  nominal  expense.  To  remove  the  vestry, 
which  now  blocks  up  the  south  transept,  is  a 
very  necessary  work ; the  mouldings  of  the 
great  arch  are  hidden,  and  the  canvas-covered 
hoarding  is  a great  disfignrement.  The  only 
remaining  Norman  arch  and  arcade  of  the 
triforium  of  the  transepts  are  entirely  hidden, 
the  arch  being  at  present  filled  by  the  vestry 
fireplace.  The  light  which  this  transept  win- 
dow would  afford  is  much  needed  in  the  church, 
and  a new  vestry  could  conveniently  be  pro- 
vided elsewhere.  It  is  proposed  to  build  shallow 
transepts  only,  both  north  and  south,  but  the 
constiuction  of  these  now  becomes  a very 
urgent  matter,  as  the  architect  reports  that  the 
great  arches  of  the  crossing  have  dropped  con- 
siderably, owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  original 
transepts. 


FIRE  AND  DANGEROUS  PARTY  WALLS. 

Many  Londoners  have  to  live  in  bouses  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a wall  which  they 
suppose  to  be  so  solid  and  massive  as  to  he  a 
guarantee  that  their  neighbours  can  do  them  no 
harm.  They  think,  too,  that  except  for  perhaps 
some  temporary  alarm,  they  may  sit  in  security 
while  their  neighbour’s  house  is  burned  out. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  happily  iguorant 
that  the  wall  is  honeycombed  with  flues  ; they 
see  the  smoke  go  up,  and  they  think  that  some- 
how or  other  it  finds  its  way  safely  to  the 
chimney-pots.  In  most  honses  there  are  the 
projecting  chimney-breasts,  but  in  many  there 
are  none;  and  the  party-wall  runs  through  in 
an  unbroken  straight  line.  People  are  conscious 
of  dues,  perhaps,  when  the  sweep  (!),  at  an 
unearthly  hour,  begins  to  push  up  his  broom 
from  below.  Gradually  it  passes  the  bedroom, 
and  then  there  is  a series  of  rushing  noises 
and  rattling  noises  as  detached  pieces  of 
pargetting  fall  off;  but  when  the  sweep  goes 
off,  they  fancy  perfect  security  reigns.  It  may 
surprise  them  to  know  that  sweeping  knocks  off 
bad  pargetting,  and  leaves  the  bricks  exposed, 
and  these  bricks  are  sometimes  not  laid 
so  carefully  as  they  ought  to  be  by  the 
working  bricklayer,  and  that  open  joints, 
putlog  holes,  timbers,  and  lead  may  be  sources 
of  danger  of  the  most  insidious  kind.  Occa- 
sionally smells  are  noticed,  and  then  die  away, 
until  at  last  the  much-enduring  woodwork  gets 
so  heated  that  a floor  is  ignited  where  contiguous 
to  the  bad  flue,  especially  if  it  gets  overheated 
by  a collection  of  soot.  Recently,  two  cases 
of  ignition  by  this  cause  have  occurred  at 
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Isos.  1 and  2,  Connanght-place,  the  reeidenceB 
of  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  and  of  Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill,  M.P.,  respectively.  When  Mr.  R.  H. 
Carpenter  examined  the  houses  he  found  that 
the  first  fire  was  caused  by  ties  of  fir  covered 
^ith  lead  (!)  passing  each  side  of  the  fiue,  with 
the  object  apparently  of  tieing  iu  the  front  to 
the  party  wall.  These  ties  had  ignited,  and 
there  being  nothing  between  the  burning  flue 
and  the  library  bookcases  except  this  tie  4 in. 
wide,  the  result  may  be  imagined.  Provi- 
dentially, this  ignition  took  place  in  the  day- 
time, and  Mr.  Beresford  • Hope’s  servants 
quickly  extinguished  it.  A few  weeks  later 
the  smell  of  fire  was  noticed  for  many  hours, 
and  was  traced  by  the  builder  sent  for  to  the 
lead  flat  over  the  oflices  next  Hyde  Park.  It 
was  extinguished  easily,  as  the  lead  had  kept 
the  smouldering  red-hot  timbers  from  bursting 
into  flame ; and  the  hoose  was  again  saved. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  hori- 
zontal flues  were  so  badly  built  that  in  one 
place  a portion  of  a brick  had  been  knocked 
out  by  a sweep,  and  thus  direct  communication 
was  opened  between  the  flue  and  the  wood 
trimmer,  4 in.  from  it.  The  result  was  not 
surprising.  Here,  again,  timber  and  lead  were 
found  to  be  introduced  into  the  flues,  and  the 
pargetting  had  disappeared. 

Such  bad  floors  may  have  been  safe  in  the 
old  times  of  open  ranges,  just  as  Medimval 
buildings  still  exist,  with  beams  built  into  their 
fines,  in  the  days  of  wood  fires  j but  now  that 
■kitcheners  and  improved  ranges  are  used,  the 
draught,  and  consequent  heat,  is  so  much 
grsiiter,  that  the  weak  points  in  our  flues  are 
found  out.  The  Building  Act,  of  course,  for- 
bids such  contiguity  of  wood  and  flues,  but 
many  London  houses  were  built  before  its 
onactment,  and  many  houses  even  now,  with  all 
the  care  taken  by  the  District  Surveyors,  are 
far  from  perfect. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  under  his  architect’s 
■directions,  has  had  the  wall-face  of  all  his  flues 
cut  out,  and  the  pargetting  renewed,  and  all 
■open  joints  filled  in  solidly,  the  wood  cut  out 
when  running  into  the  flues  and  new  stacks  of 
external  flues  have  been  built  for  the  ofiice-flues 
of  both  Noe.  1 and  2,  Connaught-place,  so  as 
I to  keep  the  heat  from  the  ranges,  &c.,  out  of 
the  thin  (18  in.)  party-wall,  and  away  from  the 
I floors  and  other  woodwork.  At  the  same  time, 

I the  very  dangerous  horizontal  flues  of  No.  2 
I have  been  entirely  rebuilt  in  a thoroughly  solid 
I manner. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  houses  in  Con- 
I naught-place  were  erected  some  eighty  years 
ago,  and  were  the  first  built  of  that  long  line 
of  houses  facing  Hyde  Park. 


HANS  HOLBEIN’S  DECORATIVE  WORK.* 
I Skver.4L  of  the  mounts  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  designs  for  jewellery.  In  fig.  13  there  are 
■five  different  designs  for  setting  two  pearls. 
Fig.  14  is  an  elaborate  pendant  for  sapphires  and 
pearls ; fig.  15,  a pleasantly-devised  brooch,  with 
scrolls  and  good  conventional  leaves  supporting 
jewels.  Fig.  16,  an  elaborate  and  very  finely 


Fig.  16. 


designed  bit  of  Renaissance  work,  set  with 
large  stones,  probably  intended  for  a bracelet. 
Turning  to  “ another  class  of  goods,”  figures  17 
and  18  are  charming  little  pieces  of  gold  work, 
which,  unless  it  is  an  anachronism  to  say  so, 
may  have  served  for  the  terminals  to  fob- 
ribbons.  In  fig.  19  are  five  designs  for  figures, 
probably  part  of  the  detail  of  some  loving-cup. 

In  fig.  20,  a magnificent  jewelled  cup,  the 
designer  had  more  scope  for  the  free  play  of 
bis  fancy.  All  the  detail  is  worked  out  with 
scrupulous  care,  the  arabesque  chasing  being 
especially  fine.  We  have  reserved  what  are, 
perhaps,  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  work  till 
the  last ; they  are  a series  of  daggor-hilts  and 
guards,  from  which  we  have  selected  two  very 
beautiful  ones  (figures  21  and  22)  and  a mag- 
nificently embossed  dagger  in  sheath  (fig.  23). 
The  first  of  these  is  noticeable  for  the 
elaborateness  of  the  design  and  the  fidelity 
■with  which  the  lines  of  construction  are 
followed  by  the  chief  feature  of  the  ornament  j 

• See  p.  620,  ante. 


the  second  is  noticeable  for  its  simplicity,  the 
work  on  the  gnard  being  especially  fine;  and 
the  third  is  remarkable  as  well  for  the  graceful 
lines  of  construction  as  for  the  wealth  of 
ornament  which  is  lavished  upon  it. 

There  are  many  more  designs  in  this  remark- 
able collection  to  which  we  should  like  to  have 
drawn  our  readers’  attention,  but  our  space  as 
well  as  our  stock  of  superlatives  is  exhausted. 
Our  own  appreciation  of  them  we  confess  to  be 
of  the  highest,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  his 
words  and  his  deeds,  so  also  was  his  royal 
master’s.  Of  his  deeds  there  is  suflicient  witness 
in  the  multitude  of  designs  which  Holbein  made 
for  him,  and  of  which  the  collection  in  the 
British  Museum  is  clearly  but  a very  small 
sample ; of  liia  words  we  close  this  article 
with  the  well-known  ones : — ‘‘  I tell  you,  my 
lord,  that  out  of  seven  peasants  I can,  if  I 
please  any  day,  make  seven  earls;  bub  out  of 
seven  earls,  I could  nob  make  one  such  artist  as 
Hans  Holbein.” 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS  : 

ROYAL  IXSTITCTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  following  is  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  E.  I’Anson, 
F.G.S.,*  on  Monday  evening  last : — 

Gentlemen, — It  is  my  duty  this  evening, 
when  presiding  for  the  fir.st  time  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  a new  session,  to  address  you,  not 
only  on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  the  body 
corporate  of  which  we  are  members,  but  also 
in  respect  of  matters  which  interest  generally 
all  B<itish  architects  throughout  the  empire. 
I cannot,  however,  hope  in  any  remarks  I may 
make  to  impress  you  in  the  same  fashion  or 
with  the  same  weight  of  argument  and  personal 
quality  as  the  majority  of  my  prodecossors  in 
this  chair  have  succeeded  iu  doing.  I am 
simply  a man  who  for  many  years  has  sat  as  a 
member  of  your  Council  and  worked  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  £<jr  the  welfare  of  the  Institute, 
with  the  hope  of  rising  in  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  member  of  Council  to  attain  that  of  a 
Vice-President,  and  then  that  of  President; 
and,  gentlemen,  I thank  you,  with  all  my  heart, 
for  having  permitted  and  having  assisted  me  to 
gratify  my  expectations  and  desires  in  this 
respect.  For  if,  ns  I believe,  men  work  best 
who  work  with  some  ulterior  object, — provided, 
of  course,  that  it  be  an  honourable  one,  as  all 
the  work  of  this  Institute  is, — it  is  natuial  to 
conceive  that  a great  incentive  to  such  work 
lies  in  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  members  and  recompensed  by 
advancement  to  honours  which  it  is  -within 
their  power  to  confer;  and  I venture  to  think 
that  there  is  no  man  who  takes  an  interest  in 
this  Institute  who  would  not  esteem  it  an 
ample  reward  for  any  labours  ho  may  have 
undergone  in  its  behalf,  to  be  placed  by  his 
compeers  in  the  first  rank,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  noble  profession  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  cannot,  I think,  be  questioned  that  during 
the  last  ten  years,  a great  increase  of  our 
members,  of  our  general  prosperity,  and  of  our 
legitimate  influence,  has  taken  place ; and  I can 
see  nothing,  when  looking  back  over  a few 
months,  or  looking  forward,  as  I may  be  excused 
for  doing,  through  the  term  of  my  office,  which 
has  impaired,  or  is  likely  to  impair,  the  com- 
parative success  already  achieved.  The  absorb- 
ing work  of  the  past  Session  lay  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a draft  Charter,  partly  as  a sopplement 
to  the  one  we  possess,  and  for  the  grant  of 
which  we  proposed  to  petition  Her  Majesty  in 
Council.  This  has  been  done,  and  it  has  been 
announced  that  a Committee  i f the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council  will  take  our  petition  into 
consideration  ou  Wednesday  next.  The  draft 
in  question  occupied  many  months  of  careful 
thought,  both  by  your  Council  and  by  the  general 
body  of  members  ; and,  if  I may  express  a per- 
sonal opinion,  the  draft  includes  an  enlargement 
of  functions  and  a series  of  progressive  develop- 
ments necessitated  by  the  ever-changing  condi- 
tions of  existence,  which,  if  granted  to  us  and 
duly  carried  out,  will  conduce  to  the  lasting  and 
best  interests,  not  only  of  the  body  corporate 

* No.  2 of  the  lustitute’s  Journal  of  Proceeiiiri/a  for  ihe 
current  Session  a»TB  that  Mr.  1' Anson,  whose  first  year  of 
ollice  us  President  commenced  in  May  last,  is  the  senior 
Fellow  of  the  Institute,  having  been  elected  iu  18tc. 
Next  to  him  come  Mr.  David  Brandon.  F.8.A.,  Past  Vice- 
President,  elected  a Fellew  in  the  same  year,  aud  an 
Associate  in  1839;  but  Mr.  I' Anson,  who  was  never  an 
Associate,  is  not  the  oldest  living  member,  for  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  F.R.S.  (Past  Vice-President  and  Royal  Gold 
Medallist),  elected  a Fellow  in  1841,  entered  the  then 
limited  ranks  of  the  Aseocistes  in  1830, 


but  also  of  the  profession  of  British  architects; 
for  in  all  that  we  carry  out,  or  hope  to  carry  out, 
we  must  remember  that  the  two,— the  Institute 
and  the  Profession,— are  more  than  allied;  they 
are  one  and  the  same  force,  inseparable  and 
indistinguishable  one  from  the  other.  Moreover, 
our  petition,  which  prays  for  the  grant  of  powers 
to  further  professional  education,  aud,  among 
other  things,  to  impose  an  Examination  test,  has 
raised  the  hopes  and  aroused  the  sympathies  of 
our  brethren  not  in  the  mother  country  alone, 
but  also  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Cape  Colony,  and  many  other  smaller  though 
not  less  valued  sections  of  the  British  Empire. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Supple- 
mental Charter,  a happy  proposal  was  made  by 
one  of  our  senior  members,  intended  by  him  to  act 
in  direct  harmony  with  the  accepted  movement 
indicated  by  the  terms  of  that  draft.  It  was 
to  organise,  for  what  the  original  Charter  calls 
the  advancement  of  architecture,  four  Depart- 
mental Committees,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
general  body  of  members,  and  each  to  have  its 
own  honorary  officers,  and  its  own  departmental 
action.  This  important  step,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  quite  in  the  right  direction  if  only 
kept  within  certain  limits,  was  considered  by  a 
Special  Committee,  whose  report  enabled  the 
new  Standing  Committees  to  he  appointed  at 
our  last  annual  meeting,  namely,  one  for  art, 
one  for  literature,  one  for  practice,  and  one  for 
science.  These  quasi-independent  committees 
are  now  well  at  work,  and  when  I qualify  ap- 
proval of  the  step  thus  taken,  by  hinting,  as  I 
have  just  done,  at  the  limits  necessary  to  their 
action,  I mean  simply  to  extol  the  wisdom 
shown  by  the  general  body  in  ordaining  that 
such  committees  should  report  to  your  Council 
only,  aud  that  no  public  action  ehoultl  be  taken 
by  any  one  of  them,  or  any  combination  of 
them,  except  through  your  Council. 

Another  step,  which  I think  is  fraught  with 
more  possibilities  of  accident  than  is  the 
former, — a step  towards  the  professional  federa- 
tion of  architects, — has  been  taken  by  a special 
committee,  at  whose  meetings  I have  presided, 
aud  where  I have  had  opportunities  of  hearing 
the  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  several 
societies  in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Bristol,  as 
well  as  of  individual  members  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  They  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  desire  for  federation,  or,  in  other 
words,  systematic  organisation,  is  stronger  and 
more  pronounced  in  the  provinces  than  it  is  iu 
London,  and  I know  that  this  desire  is  felt  and 
expressed  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
countries  which,  during  the  lifetime  of  living 
men  of  forty,  have  grown  into  the  jiossession  of 
vast  cities,  containing  public  and  private  build- 
ings which  even  this  mighty  meciopolis  might 
well  be  proud  to  see  included  within  its  area. 
Our  next  meeting  takes  place  to-morrow,  when 
we  are  to  disease  as  a -whole  a series  of  ten- 
tative propositions,  put  together  from  time  to 
time,  after  much  consideration  during  former 
meetings,  which  propositions  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee since  the  end  of  August  last.  That 
there  should  be  difficulty  in  settling  the  con- 
ditions under  which  such  organisation  can  be 
carried  out  is,  I think,  easy  to  understand.  But 
there  are  principles  which  may  be  established 
as  a basis,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice, the  necessity  of  examinations,  and  a con- 
stant interchange  of  communications  relating 
to  the  art,  science,  and  profession  of  architec- 
ture. When  I tell  you  that  all  these  things, 
with  many  others  incidental  thereto,  are  being 
considered,  aud  by  meu  who  do  not  hesitate, 
as  the  accredited  representatives  of  local 
societies,  to  make  repeated  journeys  from 
distant  and  important  centres  of  activity, 
expressly  to  take  part  with  their  metropolitan 
brethren  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
you  will,  I think,  be  disposed  to  await,  not  im- 
patiently, the  Committee’s  Report,  which  can- 
not now  be  long  delayed. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  past  session  was 
one  of  a highly  gratifying  character,  as  much 
to  the  members  generally  as  to  myself.  The 
presentation  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  was  wit- 
nessed by  distinguished  members  of  our  body 
from  America  and  France,  attracted  by  the 
presence  of  Monsieur  Gamier,  whose  name  has 
long  been  favourably  known  to  us  as  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Paris  Opera  House.  Many  of  us 
have  admired  its  magnificent  exterior,  its  vast 
and  sumptuous  halls,  and  their  approaches ; 
but  we  had  not  until  then  had  its  accomplished 
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architect  bodily  with  as.  We  knew  his  work, 
we  saw  and  welcomed  him  personally  amongst 
us,  and  there  was  a reality  and  a vitality  in  the 
meeting  which  gave  it  unusual  interest. 

That,  too,  was  the  evening  on  whicli  the 
medals  and  prizes  annually  awarded  by  this 
Institute  were  distributed,  and  as  I had  pre- 
viously assisted  at  a similar  distribution  of 
prizes  in  Paris,  I could  hardly  fail  to  note 
the  difference  between  an  important  annual 
event  as  it  is  carried  out  in  the  two  countries. 

In  Paris  the  annual  distribution  of^  prizes  is 
held  in  the  handsome  theatre  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  filled  by  friends  of  the  prizeholders, 
who  testify  by  their  applause  to  the  interest 
they  take  as  the  various  prizes  are  distributed  ; 
and  an  important  officer  of  State  presides.  The 
Hemicycle,  which  forms  the  background,  is 
decorated  with  one  of  the  finest  of  modern 
frescos,  painted  by  Paul  Delaroche.  One 
special  feature  of  the  meeting,  which  was  very 
noteworthy,  also  attracted  me.  Prizes  were 
not  only  distributed  to  students  in  architecture, 
but  others  were  also  given  to  master-artificers 
and  to  foremen  of  works,  whose  skill  as  work- 
men and  whose  general  good  conduct  bad 
merited  such  distinction.  Many  of  this  latter 
class  of  men  were  veterans,  and,  in  their  sphere, 
of  wide  reputation  ; and  the  cordial  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  were  greeted  whilst  receiving 
their  prizes  formed  a scene  of  peculiar  interest 
to  an  Englishman.  Again,  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings,  the  Societe  Centralo  des  Archi- 
tectes  invited  every  prizeman, — architect, 
master-artificer,  and  contre-maitre, — to  join  the 
members’  dinner,  which  was  provided  in  one  of 
the  magnificent  rooms  of  the  H6tel  Continental, 
and  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend. 
Whether  we  conld  do  the  same  thing  here  I 
will  not  stop  to  inquire;  but  certainly  such  a 
public  and  solemn  distribution  of  honours  most 
promote  an  enthusiasm  which  cannot  but  tend 
to  incite  all  student-workers,  both  of  manual 
and  of  mental  capacity,  to  attain  distinction 
in  their  career,  and  must,  moreover,  confer 
exceptional  happiness  on  a large  number  of 
meritorious  artisans,  who,  at  different  social 
levels  are  labouring  with  us,  and  without  whose 
intelligent  co-operation  the  work  which  the 
architect  designs  cannot  be  properly  realised. 

Amongst  the  events  which  have  occurred 
since  the  last  Presidential  address,  I may  record 
with  much  satisfaction  that  one  of  onr  former 
Presidents,  Horace  Jones,  has  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  The  Council  had,  prior 
to  the  recess,  the  pleasure  of  formally  con- 
gratulatiug  him,  and  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves, gentlemen,  that  this  honour  has  been 
awarded  to  him  as  a public  recognition  of  the 
many  years  of  service  he  has  devoted  to  carry- 
ing out  the  work  of  the  City  of  London ; 
having  erected  during  his  years  of  office  the 
spacious  and  excellent  markets  the  City  now 
possesses  in  Billingsgate,  Smitbfield,  and 
Leadenhall  ; having  re-roofed  the  Guildhall, 
built  a library,  and  a Hall  of  Assembly  for  the 
Common  Council,  besides  other  works  of  im- 
portance. These  are  all  great  municipal  build- 
ings, but  be  has  also  done  work  which  does  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  most  architects  ; namely,  the 
onerous  task  of  acquiring  the  costly  sites  on 
which  these  large  buildings  stand,  and  of 
settling,  I believe,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  compensations  which  were  paid. 
Such  work  is  always  more  or  less  conteutious, 
yet  it  has  been  accomplished  by  .Sir  Horace 
Jones  with  an  urbanity  and  a success, — though 
he  may  not,  and,  no  doubt,  did  not,  concur  in 
every  owner’s  estimate  of  the  property  acquired, 
— which  go  to  prove  that  he  did,  at  all  events, 
satisfy  the  claimants  that  they  were  con- 
siderately and  kindly  dealt  with. 

But  if  we  have  cause  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  some  of  the  events  of  the  last  session, 
there  have  been  numerous  losses  by  death  in 
almost  all  our  classes  of  members  which  arouse 
an  opposite  sentiment.  The  death  of  Iilr.  James 
Pergusson,  a Past  Vice-President,  at  the  age  of 
78,  was  a loss  all  the  more  felt  because  up  to 
within  a month  of  his  death  he  was  busy  on  our 
committees,  and  actively' interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Institute.  We  have  also  lost  Mr.  J.  H. 
Good,  an  Associate  as  early  as  1810,  and  a 
Fellow  in  1847,  who  was  a life  member,  and 
who,  latterly,  having  relinquished  practice, 
occupied  himself  very  regularly  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society.  Another 
life  member,  elected  a Fellow  in  1801,  and  an 
Associate  in  1849,  Mr.  R.  Kyrke  Penson,  has 
recently  died  at  the  age  of  70.  He  held  several 
appointments  in  Carmarthenshire  and  Cardigan- 


shire, was  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  archi- 
tect of  a large  number  of  churches,  residences, 
schools,  bridges,  and  other  works,  among  which 
I will  mention  the  [new  church  of  St.  Mark  at 
'Wrexham,  and  Dynevor  Castle.  Mr.  Edward 
Hughes,  of  Huddersfield,  elected  an  Associate 
in  1863  and  a Fellow  in  1878,  who  has  be- 
queathed to  our  library  some  volumes  of  the 
well-known"  Spring  Gardens  Sketch  Book,”  and 
Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  who  has  left  a legacy  of 
lOOL  to  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  are 
both  deceased.  The  latter,  who  was  elected  an 
Associate  in  1841,  and  a Fellow  in  1847,  had 
been  the  District  Surveyor  for  St.  Luke’s, 
Chelsea,  for  twenty  years,  and  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the 
Institute  under  the  terms  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  ; his  later  years  were  much 
employed  in  arbitrations,  but  he  will  be  always 
remembered  as  the  architect  of  several  of  the 
early  termini  and  local  railway  stations.  He 
designed  tliose  cn  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, now  the  Great  Eastern,  including  the  old 
terminus  at  Shoreditch,  and  be  was  the  architect 
of  the  various  stations  between  Dublin  and  Cork. 
Another  Fellow,  elected  in  1880,  Mr.  Thomas 
Goodchild,  whose  practice  lay  at  Teddiogton  and 
its  neighbourhood,  died  last  December.  From 
among  our  Associates  we  have  lost  Mr.  C.  B. 
Thurston,  a Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  was  elected  a 
member  of  this  body  in  1851;  also  Mr.  George 
Borer,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Borer  & Dobb, 
and  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Chester;  also  Mr. 
A.  T.  Ellison,  elected  in  1S85,  and  Mr.  Lionel 
T.  Waller,  elected  in  1884,  the  two  last  having 
passed  the  Obligatory  Examination  in  Archi- 
tecture. Four  Hon.  Associates  are  deceased, 
namely,  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  K.G.,  the  well- 
remembered  Viceroy  of  Ireland ; Mr.  E.  E. 
Antrobus,  the  genial  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Art 
Union  of  London ; Colonel  Morant,  R.E.,  who 
went  to  Madras  as  the  Officiating  Government 
Architect  while  our  Fellow,  Mr.  Chisholm,  was 
at  home  on  leave  ; and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb, 
M.A.,  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
the  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Wells-street,  and  a 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s.  Mr.  Webb,  as  many 
of  my  audience  may  remember,  took  au  active 
part  with  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  in  founding  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  and  he  was  editor 
of  the  Ecclesiologist,  and  the  Eccleaiological 
Society’s  publications. 

Outside  the  ranks  of  this  Institute  there  has 
passed  away,  somewhat  suddenly,  an  architect 
of  great  ability,  who,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
career,  executed  works  which  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  arts  of  design  in 
this  country,  namely,  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin, 
F.S.A.  There  has  also  succumbed,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  a practitioner  of  some  note,  a 
man  of  high  character,  Mr.  Johu  Prichard,  of 
Llandaff.  A pupil  of  Augustus  Welby  Pugin, 
and  the  principal  author  of  the  new  portions 
of  Llandaff  Cathedra),  he  v/ill  be  justly  remem- 
bered as  the  architect  of  a celebrated  residence 
in  Warwickshire, — I mean  Eatington  Hall, — 
which  twenty  odd  years  ago  excited  mneh 
comment,  and  deserved  approbation. 

We  have  further  learned,  since  ray  predecessor 
in  this  chair  addressed  you,  that  three  Corre- 
sponding Members,  located  respectively  in 
Athens,  France,  and  the  United  States,  are 
deceased.  The  first,  Lysandro  Kaftangioglou, 
a friend  of  the  late  Professor  Donaldson,  was 
originally  the  director  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  at  Athena,  and  an  hon.  member 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luc  at  Rome,  and 
of  those  of  Milan,  Bologna,  Parma,  Madrid, 
Lisbon,  Copenhagen,  and  Vienna.  He  made 
communications  upon  archaeological  subjects 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Institute, 
having  been  elected  in  1857,  and  he  died  in 
October  of  last  year.  The  second,  Mathieu- 
Prosper  Morey,  elected  in  1855,  was  architect 
to  the  City  of  Nancy,  and  a Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts 
(Institut  de  France).  The  third,  Mr.  Henry 
Hobson  Richardson,  who,  though  elected  a 
member,  did  not  live  long  enough  to  enable  us 
to  insert  his  name  in  our  distinguished  list  of 
Corresponding  Members,  was  born  in  1838  in 
Louisiana,  one  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  He  appears  to  have  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1859,  and  soon  afterwards 
left  for  Europe,  to  enter  the  Paris  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  as  a student.  While  there  he  heard 
that  his  parents  had  been  reduced  to  penury 
in  consequence  of  the  Civil  War  then  raging, 
and  being  thus  forced  to  earn  his  own  living 
he  obtained  employment  in  Paris.  Some  seven 


years  after,  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
started  there  in  business.  Mr.  Richardson 
subsequently  went  to  Boston,  and  from  the 
Boston  professional  journal  (the  America;? 
Architect)  1 have  cut  the  following  note : — 

“To  him  hia  work  was  ererything.  Ho  could  talk, 
well  of  a hundred  other  things,  and  did  so  when  the 
occasion  seemed  to  require  it,  but  he  had  evidently  not 
much  heart  in  them,  and  was  always  glad  to  return  to  the- 
one  theme  of  which  he  was  never  tired,  and  from  which- 
no  pain  or  fatigue  could  turn  away  his  thoughls.  It  was- 
impossible  to  be  long  near  him  without  sharing  to  some 
extent  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  the  hith  ideal  of  their  work,, 
which  so  honourably  dislinEuishes  the  younger  generation 
of  our  architects,  is  undoubtedly  due  in  great  part  to  the 
direct  or  indirect  infloence  of  his  example.  In  his  death- 
American  architecture  suffers  an  in  calculable  bereavement. 
Few  of  us  perhaps,  and  least  of  all  himself,  have  realised 
hovr  conspicuous  ho  was  in  the  profession  in  this  country, 
yet  from  Maine  to  Texas  there  is  probably  not  an  office  in 
which  Mr.  Richardson’s  work  was  not  an  inexhanstiblo 
subject  of  discussion  and  source  of  inspiration.  It  mil 
be  harder  than  we  think  to  acenstom  onrselves  to  go  with- 
out this,  bnt  if  we  would  do  as  he  would  wish  to  have  us, 
let  us,  as  the  recollection  of  our  loss  recurs  to  us,  resolve- 
to  emulate  his  courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  rejoice  that 
his  physical  sufleringa  should  to  the  end  have  been  con- 
soled by  the  affection  which  he  cared  for  beyond  all  other 
things. 

Those  who  were  present  at  an  exhibition  of 
photographs  of  the  late  Mr.  Richardson’s  exe- 
cuted works,  held  in  this  room  a few  months 
ago.  while  he  was  yet  alive,  will  not  readily 
forget  the  impression  they  made  upon  the  archi- 
tects of  the  “old  country.”  We  thereby 
learned  that  a school,  so  to  speak,  had  arisea 
within  the  United  States,  a school  of  much 
artistic  power,  which  bade  fair  in  due  season 
to  attain  position  and  ultimate  eminence  in  the- 
architectural  records  of  the  old  and  new  worlds  ; 
and  looking  back  now,  as  I can  do,  over  half  a 
century  of  practice  as  an  architect  and  surveyor,. 
I venture  to  lay  some  stress  on  this  advent  of 
our  American  kinsmen  to  a place  in  the  great 
Republic  of  Arts.  I hope  that  they  have  laid 
for  it  a solid  and  substantial  foundation  of 
science,  without  which  no  architecture,  how- 
ever beautiful  in  appearance,  can  ever  flourisN 
or  reach  perfection. 

When  I was  a young  man,  my  feelings  used 
to  induce  me  to  think  that  the  only  really  im- 
portant part  of  architecture  was  art,  and  that 
artistic  power  was  wholly  an  instinct ; that,  in» 
fact,  the  highest  quality  of  an  architect  was  to 
be  an  artist.  But,  depend  upon  it,  art-power 
does  not  suffice  to  make  an  architect.  Tho 
grandest  effects  in  architecture  have  depended 
quite  as  much  upon  constructive  as  upon  artistic- 
knowledge.  The  composition  of  a plan,  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  is 
intended,  is  rather  a mental  than  a manual- 
exercise,  and,  though  artistic  feeling  may  un- 
doubtedly enhance  the  effects  to  be  obtained  by 
thoughtful  arrangement,  it  is  study  and  practice 
and  experience  that  combine  to  render  an 
interior  workable  and  fit  for  every-day  use.  I 
am,  therefore,  an  advocate  for  the  systematic 
teaching  of  art,  as  far  as  it  can  be  taught,  and 
of  all  those  sciences  pertaining  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  building  construction.  The 
traditional  custom  of  apprenticing  young  men 
to  a practitioner,  whereby  they  can  closely 
follow  and  assist  in  the  work  done  in  au  archi- 
tect’s office,  is,  I still  think,  a right  system,, 
advantageous  to  the  apprentice  if  he  be  worth 
anything  at  all;  but  it  is  far,  very  far,  from 
being  enough,  and  the  more  often  this  is  empha- 
si-sed  by  those  who  occupy  the  position  I have 
the  honour  for  a time  to  bold,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  profession,  at  least  until  the  subject 
of  architectural  education  is  better  understood 
than  it  is  at  present,  or  until  people  cease  to- 
repeat  the  formula  that  architects,  like  French 
cooks,  must  be  bom  and  cannot  be  made. 
Surely  the  old  and  true  saying  that  the  three 
things  necessary  to  make  a successful  man  in 
any  profession  are  nature,  study,  and  practice,, 
may  be  safely  applied  to  onr  own,  and  surely 
two  out  of  these  three  items  are  distinctly 
within  the  area  of  teachable  things.  Indeed,, 
they  require  a great  deal  of  teaching,  and  any 
attempt  to  teach,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must 
be  tested  by  constant  examination. 

Happily  this  Institute  agreed,  some  ten  year» 
ago,  to  make  the  passing  of  an  Examinatio» 
a condition  precedent  to  admission  as  a can- 
didate for  the  Associateship,  and  the  probability 
of  a similar  step  being  taken  as  regards  the- 
Fellowship,  even  now  foreshadowed,  may  in  a 
few  years  become  a reality.  I feel  that  it  is  an 
absolute  obligation  on  the  senior  members  of 
the  Institute  to  personally  bring  this  matter  to- 
the  notice  of  those  in  their  employ,  whether  as- 
assistants  or  pupils.  I venture  even  to  recom- 
mend the  insertion  in  the  indentures  of  every 
articled  pupil  that  he  should  engage  in  due 
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course  to  present  himself  before  our  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  pass,  or,  at  least,  try  to  pass, 
the  Examination  in  Architecture. 

Every  pupil  who  has  devoted  himself  in  a 
reasonable  manner  to  his  studies,  and  whose 
professional  education  has  received  due  care 
from  the  master  to  whom  he  has  been  articled, 
should  be  able,  within  a year  after  he  is  out  of 
his  time,  to  pass  that  Examination ; for  in  its 
present  range  it  comprises  merely  the  minimum 
amount  of  knowledge  which  a young  profes- 
eional  man  should  early  possess.  The  mental 
exercise,  both  before  and  during  the  examina- 
tion, is  proved  to  have  been  of  the  highest  value 
to  many.  In  their  preparation  for  it  candidates 
are  compelled  to  review  and  consolidate  the 
information  acquired  by  them  in  previous  years. 
The  Examination  itself  serves  to  indicate  their 
weakness  in  particular  branches  of  knowledo-e, 
and  the  necessity  of  extending  or  continuing 
their  studies  thenceforth  on  the  sound  basis 
which  their  preparation  for  the  Examination 
will  have  laid  becomes  apparent  to  them.  But 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  young  men  who 
€ee  their  predecessors  successful  in  practice 
without  having  undergone  what  some  may  call 
the  drudgery  of  this  educational  course,  will 
voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  such  a test, 
at  least  in  large  numbers;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
direct  personal  influence  of  masters  and  em- 
ployers over  their  pupils  and  clerks  that  the 
advantages  derived  from  passing  the  examina- 
tion can  be  brought  home  to  young  men. 

Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  or  too 
•quickly  understood  that  tho  only  and  proper 
gate  for  admission  into  the  recognised  ranks  of 
the  profession  is  the  Examination  test,  and  all 
young  students  proposing  to  become  architects, 
shonld  prepare  themselves  by  study  and  appli- 
•cation  to  undergo  it.  The  inducements  to  do  so 
are  two  • fold,  namely  the  immeasurable  per- 
sonal advantage,  and  the  absolute  professional 
necessity. 

However  great,  though,  may  be  our  exertions 
in  this  respect,  both  corporate  and  individual, 
they  must  be  frustrated  for  some  time  to  come 
' by  the  lamentable  deficiency,  in  too  many 
.1  cases,  of  early  education  among  those  who  seek 
to  enter,  and  who  do  enter,  our  profession.  The 
1 fact  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Special 
'i  Education  Committee  now  sitting, — a committee 
! which  includes  three  representatives  appointed 
''  by  the  Architectural  Association, — and  I trust 
, that  the  report  which  we  may  expect  to  receive 
I ere  long  from  this  Committee  will  enable  yo\i, 

! gentlemen,  to  see  your  way  to  devising  some 
j important  measures  for  the  furtherance  of  pro- 
: fessional  education,  in  conjunction  with  the 

Committee  and  Sfembers  of  the  Architectural 
j Association.  The  excellence  of  the  educational 
I work  it  does,  and  the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
j of  its  senior  members,  who  direct  the  studies  of 
their  more  youthful  brethren,  are  known  to  you 
i]  all,  but,  perhaps,  none  who  have  not  personally 
i’  assisted  at  its  classes  know  how  great  is  that 

li  self-sacrifice,  how  real  is  that  devotion,  and  how 

I'  tmgrudgingly  the  lasting  services  thus  rendered 
Ij  are  bestowed.  For  this  reason  I experience  a 
i;  sense  of  satisfaction,  mingled  with  hope,  in 
I which  I feel  sure  that  yon  join,  that  the  powers 
we  have  humbly  asked  for,  in  the  petition 
recently  presented  to  Her  llajesty  in  Council, 
will  enable  the  Institnte  to  render  to  the  Arcbi- 
tectnral  Association  not  only  verbal  commenda- 
tion, but  also  substantial  aid  in  support  of  its 
educational  work. 

And  while  preparing,  iu  all  good  faith,  to 
I lend  a hand,  or  at  least  to  offer  one,  to  a junior 

, and  distinct  body,  working  for  objects  which,  if 

not  identical,  are  identified  with  onr  own,  may 
we  not  hope  that  a higher  educational  institu- 
tion, far  older,  infinitely  richer  than  we  are, 
i and  invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  which 
it  derives  direct  from  tho  Sovereign,  may  in 
like  manner  hold  out  a hand  to  ua  ? Although 
there  exists  nothing  in  this  country  resembling 
I the  Paris  ficole  des  Beaux- Arts,  which  is  main- 
tained at  great  cost  by  the  State,  there  is  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  which,  by  prudent 
tnanagement,  under  the  protection  of  three 
kings  and  one  queen  of  England,  has  become 
possessed  of  very  ample  means.  May  we  not 
-naturally  look  to  this  favoured  institution,  and 
hope  that  the  Royal  Academy  will  see  its  way 
not  only  to  carry  out  the  provisions  relating  to 
! architecture  as  laid  down  at  its  foundation,  but 
also  to  develop  the  edncational  powers  with 
which  it  has  been  specially  intrusted  ? I hope 
"that  no  one  will  misinterpret  my  meaning,  or 
rfancy  that  I am  in  the  slightest  degree  inimical 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  or  that  I wish  it  the 


smallest  harm.  On  the  contrary,  I lookback 
to  its  '‘Antique"  school  with  gratitude,  for  in 
my  time  it  was  the  only  institution  in  England 
which  offered  any  help  or  encouragement  to  art- 
students,  and  during  all  the  years  I have  known 
the  Academy  there  has  never  been,  I feel  sure, 
a President  of  that  body  more  desirous  of 
elevating  the  arts  of  his  country,  or  more 
wisely  alive  to  the  value  of  naeful  modifica- 
tions and  developments,  or  in  his  own  person 
more  fully  accomplished,  than  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton.  At  the  same  time,  I feel  bound, 
as  the  President  of  this  Institute,  to  offer 
a remark  on  tho  present  incomplete  repre- 
sentation of  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  an  expression  of  regret  that 
the  careful  recommendations  of  tho  Royal 
Commission  of  1863,  which  were  intended 
to  improve  the  character  of  that  representa- 
tion, have  been  totally  disregarded.  Indeed, 
I venture  to  direct  your  attention,  gentlemen, 
to  an  article  entiled,  “ The  Position  of  Archi- 
tecture at  the  Royal  Academy,’’  which  appeared 
on  the  2nd  of  October  last  iu  the  Builder, — that 
excellent  journal  so  long  edited  by  my  old  and 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  George  Godwin.  That 
article  contained  the  gist  of  a memorial  which 
was  presented  by  this  Institute  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
respectfully  praying  them  for  (1)  the  appoint- 
ment of  a larger  number  of  architect-Acade- 
micians  and  architect-Associates,  (2)  greater 
powers  for  the  same,  (3)  the  provision  of  means 
of  instruction  to  architect-students,  and  (4)  a 
more  systematic  scheme  of  general  instruction 
in  all  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  and  more 
efficient  teats,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  of 
knowledge  and  proficiency.  Of  these  four 
points  only  the  third,  the  Class  of  Architecture, 
was  accorded  to  ns,  and  that  only  eight  years 
after  we  had  respectfully  asked  for  it.  Of  the 
three  points  which  remain,  the  first  and  fourth 
seem  to  mo  to  be  of  great  importance,  and 
quite  worthy,  gentlemen,  of  your  renewed 
consideration  during  the  present  session. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  educational 
means  provided  for  architectural  students,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  Examination  which, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  entrusted  to 
ns  by  statute.  Although  but  slight  artistic 
acquirements  are  necessary  for  those  who  have 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  district  surveyor,  a large 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  is  necessary, 
and  I hold  that  these  appointments,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  value,  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  professional  employment  which 
form  a valuable  incident  in  onr  profession.  The 
emoluments  differ  greatly  in  different  districts, 
and  I think  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  would 
act  wisely,  and  to  the  public  advantage,  if  it 
promoted  the  most  meritorious  of  its  surveyors 
as  vacancies  from  death  or  resignation  occur  in 
the  busier  and  consequently  more  remunerative 
districts, — a proceeding  which,  in  the  cases 
respectively  of  Mr.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  and 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  has  already  afforded 
cause  for  satisfaction.  Anyhow,  I venture  to 
recommend  young  men  not  to  neglect  the 
means  of  advancement  secured,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  by  passing  the  Examination  for 
Certificates  of  Competency  to  Act  as  District 
Surveyor  in  London,  or  as  Bnilding  Surveyor 
under  Local  Authorities  ; for  althongh  such  posi- 
tions offer  bat  little  scope  for  the  attainment  of 
artistic  distinction,  they  confer  substantial 
advantages,  both  practical  and  pecuniary,  which 
an  exclusive  devotion  to  art  often  fails  to 
provide. 

I hear  a general  complaint  that  professional 
employment  is  conspicuously  lacking,  but  there 
is  still  a considerable  amount  of  metropolitan 
building  going  on,  and  much  land  rendered 
vacant  by  recent  alterations,  after  remaining 
uncovered  for  some  time,  is  now  being  built 
upon.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  on  the 
noble  course  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  than 
which  I think  there  are  few  finer  thoroughfares 
in  Europe.  A little  further  westwards,  North- 
umberland Avenue,  which  remained  so  long 
devoid  of  buildings,  is  now  lined  with  them, 
including  three  huge  hotels  ; and  it  is  very  note- 
worthy that,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  so 
many  edifices  of  this  description  should  have 
been  erected.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a pressing  want 
in  London,  and,  judging  bythe  rapidity  and  ease 
with  which  these  hotels  appear  to  fill  and  to 
continue  to  be  filled,  the  demand  for  them  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  even  yet  quite  supplied. 
There  is  another  class  of  buildings  the  increase 
of  which  has  been  very  remarkable  of  late 
years,  namely  theatres,  due  probably  as  much 


to  the  larger  number  of  visitors,  which  the 
facility  of  locomotion  brings  to  us,  as  to  the 
spread  of  the  metropolis  and  the  increase  of  its 
population. 

The  wonderful  extension  of  the  suburbs  still 
goes  on,  and  looking  to  the  old  part  of  London, 
—that  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the 
^^ty, — although  much  has  been  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt,  there  still  remains  a very  large 
number  of  buildings,  which  must  find  work  to 
do  for  metropolitan  architects  for  many  years 
still  to  come.  In  the  provinces,  also,  there  ai'e 
municipal  and  other  large  works  commenced 
and  contemplated,  and  though  I have  heard 
some  of  my  younger  brethren  say  that  they 
are  fighting  the  battle  of  life  in  our  profession 
somewhat  in  the  guise  of  an  army  of  martyrs, 
— and  in  our  early  years  success  seems  long  de- 
ferred,— still,  asarule,  itcomesto  thosewho fight 
for  it  well  and  honestly,  and  with  perseverance. 
Indeed,  I have  lived  to  seo  many  of  my  con- 
temporaries of  fifty  years  ago  realise  a fall 
result  for  their  early  labours,  and  I do  not 
doubt  but  that  fifty  years  hence,  more  than  one 
juvenile  martyr  of  the  present  time  will,  in  all 
humility  and  thankfulness,  admit  the  same. 
Although  apparently  not  so  prosperous  in 
England  as  we  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  we  are  now  undoubtedly  living  in  tho 
enjoyment  of  comforts  and  comparative  advan- 
tages unknown,  undreamed  of,  at  the  beginning 
of  even  tho  third  decade  of  this  century,  while 
among  the  really  industrious  classes  there  is  a 
greater  distribution  of  ease  and  wealth  than 
existed  then. 

Many  changes,  too,  have  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  time  of  which  I am  speaking.  The 
strong  feelings  to  which  utterance  was  given 
after  Augustus  Welby  Pugin  published  his 
“ Parallels,"  and  when  Sir  William  Tite  disputed 
with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Gilbert)  Scott  as  to 
the  shape  of  a window  or  tho  slope  of  a roof, 
have  considerably  softened ; and  when  I re- 
member that  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
architects  of  the  century  once  expressed  to  me 
his  opinion  that  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  only 
fit  to  be  converted  into  a railway  station,  I 
confess  to  some  surprise,  tempered  with  satis- 
faction, at  seeing  quite  lately  the  details  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren’s  masterpiece  illustrated  in 
the  Architectural  Association’s  Sketch-Book, — 
a work  fairly  representative,  I think,  of  the 
youthful  sentiments  of  the  day.  And,  though 
I do  not  agree  with  that  Minister  of  the  Crown 
who,  two  years  ago,  in  this  room,  stated  his 
belief  that  as  far  as  public  bnildings  were  con- 
cerned the  Gothic  style  was  extinct,  yet  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  tho  too  literal  application 
of  Medimval  forms  has  recently  received,  from 
various  causes,  a very  decided  check.  In  what 
direction  the  present  desire  for  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  models  and  in  the  application  of  pre- 
cedents may  lead,  I do  not  attempt  to  predict. 
But  I remember  that  this  very  year,  through 
tho  energy  and  zeal  of  my  friend  Mr.  Blaahill, — 
who,  in  this  particular,  followed  almost  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  late  Edmnnd  Sharpe, — some 
twenty  Eoglish  students  accomplished  a visit 
to  Rome  during  their  Easter  vacation.  To  visit 
Rome  and  Athens  was  an  indispensable  part  of 
an  architect’s  education  in  my  youth,  when  the 
Classical  buildings  of  Sir  John  Soane,  of  Sir 
Robert  Smirke,  and  afterwards  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  were  objects  of  admiration ; but  at  a 
later  period  the  “Classic"  groiind  of  British 
architects  seemed  for  many  years  transferred 
to  the  old  province  of  the  Ile-de-France,  then 
to  that  of  Brittany,  and  until  recently,  I am 
told,  to  Holland.  But  now  that  Italy  has  had 
another  chance  at  the  hands  and  pencils  of  onr 
students, — and  I am  stire  that  they  did  not  find 
her  cities  wanting  in  those  qualities  of  pictur- 
esque effect  which  they  are  taught,  very  pro- 
perly, to  admire, — I have  every  hope  that  the 
gloom  and  monastic  austerity,  the  labyrinth- 
like  arrangements  of  stair  and  corridor,  of  which 
the  people  who  pay  for  our  public  and  municipal 
buildings  complain  as  characteristic  of  too  many 
recent  interiors,  will  disappear. 

That  visit  to  Italy  seems  to  me  to  be  a sign 
of  the  time  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  I am 
the  more  glad  of  it  because  men  who  go  thither 
and  who  make  any  stay  there  are  sure  to  yearn 
for  opportunities  of  studying  on  the  spot  the 
more  refined  monuments  of  classical  art  which 
Athens  and  ancient  Greece  can  alone  afford. 
The  recent  erection  of  a British  School  of 
Archmology  under  the  hill  of  Lycabettnsmay  in 
due  course  supply  such  a want,  and  I cannot 
veil  the  significance  of  the  fact  that,  a day  or 
two  hence,  onr  friend  Mr.  Penrose  will  be  on 
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hie  way  to  Athene  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
school,  as  its  first  Director.  Thus,  “the 
whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges,” — 
revenges  not  of  a hostile  or  bitter  nature,  but 
teeming  with  goodwill  and  satisfaction ; for 
think,  gentlemen,  how  much  has  been  learned, 
how  much  information  has  been  stored,  how 
many  records  of  the  past,  hitherto  ignored, 
have  been  collected  during  our  progressive 
albeit  circuitous  journeys  of  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years!  What  the  world  of  learning  owes 
to  the  labours  of  architects  and  archajologists 
during  this  century  may  be  seen  in  the  ordinary 
library  of  the  English  gentleman  ; the  extent  of 
such  researches  may  be  tested  in  the  public 
libraries  of  the  country,  and  in  our  own.  If,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  visible,  in  the  modern 
catalogue  of  undoubted  architectural  triumphs, 
some  conspicuous  reverses,  let  ns  not  forget 
that  much  more  is  often  learned  from  one 
honest  failure  than  from  a score  of  immature 
or  superficial  successes. 

[Of  the  discussion  which  followed  we  give  a 
report  on  another  page.] 


BUST  OF  PLATO. 


The  illustration  represents  the  inscribed  bust 
of  Plato,  now  in  the  Berlin  museum,  to  which 
we  recently  referred  in  a Note  (p.  584,  ante) 
as  being  undoubtedly  authentic,  and  which, 
formerly  the  property  of  Signor  Alessandro 
Castellani,  has  now  passed  into  the  keeping  of 
the  Berlin  JIuseura.  The  host  is  reproduced, 
by  permission,  from  a plate  in  the  second  issue 
of  the  new  Jahrhuch  of  the  German  Arcbmo- 
logical  Institute. 
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BT.  MARIB’S  (K.O.)  OHtJEOH,  SHEFriELD 

Be  illustrate  this  week  the  ” Altarinos,” 
or  shrines  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Sacred  Heart,  which  were  erected 
few  years  ago  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
above  church  (one  of  the  beat  works  of  the 
late  Hr.  Hadfield  during  the  revival  at  the 
close  of  the  first  half  of  the  century). 

Both  have  surbasea  of  alabaster  and  Hopton 
Wood  stone,  with  thirteenth-century  columns 
of  Frosterly  marble,  which  originally  stood  in 
Durham  Cathedral,  and  bear  offering  tables  of 
Derbyshire  fossil  marble,  for  lights  and  flowers, 
and  the  occasional  exposition  of  relics. 

The  upper  portions  are  carved  in  wainscot 
oak,  entirely  gilded,  and  richly  decorated  in 
colour,  with  paintings  in  the  panels  by  Mr. 
Westlake. 

The  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  carved  in 
pear-wood,  richly  gilded  and  decorated,  and 
was  the  work  of  Herr  Petts,  a well-known 
Munich  sculptor.  The  figure  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  was  sculptured  by  Mr.  Boulton,  and 
richly  decorated  in  gold  and  colours  and  Mr. 
Westlake. 

Subdued  blue  velvet  curtains  hang  at  each 
side  of  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  rich  and  decorative, 
especially  on  festival  days,  when  they  are  gay 
with  lights  and  choice  flowers. 

The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Had- 
field,  and  executed  under  his  supervision. 


THE  “NEW  WORK,”  OLD  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

That  portion  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
which  stood  between  the  great  altar-screen 
and  the  east  end  of  the  church  was  called 
the  “New  Work,”  probably  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  western  portion  of  the  choir,  or  choir 
proper,  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  St.  Roger. 
It  must  always  be  a matter  of  doubt  whether, 
when  St.  Roger  rebuilt,  or  recased,  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral  he  loft  the  old  apse  standing, 
and  also  whether  he  contemplated  the  eastern 
prolongation  of  the  building,  which  was  carried 
out  some  time  after  his  death  under  the  name 
of  the  “ New  Work.”  iThe  “ New  Work  ” at  Old 
St.  Paul’s  consisted  of  a retro-choir  and  aisles. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  former  a portion  was 
screened  off,  and  formed  a Lady-chapel.  At  the 
end  of  the  north  aisle  a chapel,  inclosed 
within  screens,  was  dedicated  to  St.  George, 
and  a similar  one  at  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle  was  dedicated  to  St.  Dunstan.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  plan  the  “ New 
Work”  corresponded  exactly  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  presbyteries  of  York  and 


Lincoln  cathedrals.  The  exact  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  “New  Work”  is  not 
very  clearly  ascertainable.  The  choir  proper 
seems  to  have  been  completed  in  the  year  1240, 
and  Dugdale  says  that  the  “New  Work ’’was 
commenced  in  1256,  but  the  first  positive  men- 
tion that  we  have  of  the  building  ca.lled  the 
“ New  Work  ” is  in  a grant  by  Richard  de 
Hereford,  who,  in  the  year  1287,  made  over  the 
rents  of  certain  houses  in  Addle  Hill  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  “ ad  opus  et 
sustentationem  perpetuam  ‘ Novi  Operis  ’ 
gloriosm  et  beat®  Virginis  Marim,  matris 
Domini  mei  Jesn  Christi  fundati  et  inchoati  ad 
caput  famosm  ecclesim  S.  Pauli,  versus 
orientem.”  Contributions  towards  the  work 
appear  to  have  come,  not  only  from  all  the 
English  bishops,  but  from  foreigners  also ; 
amongst  others  are  mentioned  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  “Albinus,  Bishop  of  Brechin,”  in 
Scotland,  and  the  following  Irish  bishops  : — 
Christian,  Bishop  of  Emely;  William,  Bishop  of 
Leghlin  ; Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Imely ; Isaac, 
Bishop  of  Killalow  ; William,  Bishop  of 
Conor;  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Elfyu ; David, 
Bishop  of  Cashal  ; and  Thomas,  Bishop 
of  Down.”  Lady  Isabell  Bruce,  daughter  of 
William,  King  of  Scotland,  was  also  a con- 
tributor. In  the  year  1312  the  marble  pave- 
ment of  the  “New  Work,”  which  cost  5d.  per 
foot,  was  laid  down.  In  general  design  the  New 
Work  seems  to  have  followed  the  arrangement 
of  the  choir,  though  there  seems  to  have  been 
a considerable  difference  in  the  details.  Judging 
fron  Hollar’s  drawings,  the  piers  of  the  New 
Work  were  far  more  complicated  in  plan  than 
those  of  the  choir  ; whereas  the  capitals  of  the 
choir  appear  to  have  been  foliated,  those  of  the 
New  Work  seem  all  to  have  been  moulded.  The 
triforium  of  the  choir  appears  to  have  been 
filled  with  geometrical  tracery,  but  that  of 
the  New  Work  has  a tendency  to  curvilinear 
forms.  The  east  end  was  certainly  a very 
magnificent  composition.  The  upper  portion 
formed  a fine  rose-window,  enclosed  in  a 
square,  beneath  which  were  seven  large  and 
very  wide  lights.  The  tracery  of  the  lower 
portion  of  this  great  window  appears  to  have 
been  donbled.  It  is  a somewhat  remarkable 
fact  that  this  arrangement  for  the  east  end 
of  the  church  is  so  uncommon  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ; for,  although  rose-windows  are  common 
enough  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts  and  at  the 
west  ends  of  large  churches,  we  rarely  find 
them  forming  east  windows.  Durham  and  Laon 
are  the  only  cathedrals  which  occur  to  us  as 
possessing  such  a feature.  St.  Margaret’s,  Lynn, 
certainly  possesses  a rose-window  at  the  east 


end,  hut  it  is  a question  how  far  the 
tracery  is  original.  The  beautiful  Churol 
of  Fulgoat,  in  Brittany,  is  a magnificeai 
example,  and  bears  a strong  resemblance 
to  Old  St.  Panl’s,  and  there  are  little 
Norman  rose-windows  in  the  chancel 
ends  of  Barfreston  Church,  Kent,  and 
Castle  Headingham  Church,  Esses.  i 
The  curious  Caroline  Gothic  Church 
of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  in  Leadenhall-i 
street,  also  possesses  an  eastern  rose-' 
window,  presumably  copied  from  Old  StJ 
Paul’s. 

The  monuments  shown  in  our  view| 
are  as  follow  : — Sir  Christopher  Hatton, i 
1593,  under  the  fifth  arch  on  the  southj 
side;  an  immense  but  heavy  and  un- 
graceful example  of  Elizabethan  work.j 
The  pretty  little  chantry  chapel  and 
tomb  of  Radulph  De  Hengham  in  the^ 
south  aisle;  the  stately  altar-tomb  ofi 
Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  the. 
north-eastern  arch  between  the  Lady-i 
chapel  and  that  of  St.  Dunstan. 

The  tablets  affixed  to  the  columns  of' 
the  church  record  Francis  Florus,  1593, ! 
and  other  worthies  of  the  time,  whilst  l 
the  brasses  on  the  floor  covered  the 
tombs  of  Robert  de  Braybroke,  bishop  ■ 
of  London  (1444),  Ralph  de  Baldocl^; 
bishop  of  London,  and  other  dis-  ^ 
tinguished  churchmen  connected  with : 
this  noble  cathedral.  We  presume  that 
it  is  generally  known  (though  perhaps 
almost  as  generally  forgotten)  that 
Vandyck,  the  painter,  was  buried  in 
Old  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; his  monu- 1 
ment,  if  one  was  ever  erected,  perished  I 
with  all  the  others.  Surely,  however,  the 
new  cathedral  ought  to  contain  some  > 
memorial  to  this  great  artist,  and  w© 
venture  to  suggest  to  the  Royal  i 
Academy  and  other  leading  art  societies  I 
of  this  country  the  propriety  of  voting  a small  : 
sum  out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  for  this 
purpose. 

The  drawing  we  give  is,  like  our  previous  ' 
restorations  of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  founded  chiefly  on 
Hollar’s  views  and  Dugdale's  description  and 
measurements  of  the  ancient  church.  Hollar’s 
detail  is,  however,  corrected  by  a careful 
study  of  contemporary  churches.  Wherever 
Hollar’s  drawings  represent  features  which 
could  by  any  possibility  have  existed  as  he 
shows  them  he  has  been  followed,  but  where 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture 
possessed  by  all  the  draughtsmen  of  his  time 
has  led  him  obviously  to  misrepresent  details 
they  have  been  corrected  by  comparison  with  ' 
similar  details  in  other  churches. 

n.  w.  B. 


HOUSE,  MONTREAL. 

Several  fine  residences  have  recently  been  : 
erected  in  Montreal.  Our  illustration  shows  : 
one  in  contemplation,  for  which  plana  and  ; 
specifications  have  been  prepared. 

The  basemeut  portion  it  is  intended  to  bnild  I 
in  local  limestone  in  rock-faced  ashlar,  partially  ^ 
dressed.  The  rest  will  be  in  red  brick,  with  . 
Credit  Valley  or  other  red  stone  dressings. 

A double  conservatory  is  a feature  of  the  : 
plan,  having  access  from  both  ground  and  firsts  : 
floors.  Behind  this  is  the  picture-gallery  and  i 
billiard-room.  A covered  way  gives  access  to 
the  stables  in  the  rear. 

Our  illustration  is  from  a drawing  exhibited  ! 
in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Taylor  & Gordon,  ; 
of  London  and  Montreal. 


CHURCH  OF  OUR  LADY  OP  THE 
SACRED  HEART,  WELLINGBOROUGK. 


This  church  has  been  designed  for  the  i 
requirements  of  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  i 
Catholic  Church.  The  style  of  the  church  is  i 
English  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  i 
century,  freely  treated,  and  both  in  the  plan  i 
and  ornamentation  the  ancient  symbolism  has  i 
been  preserved.  The  main  dimensions  ar©  ' 
100  ft.  in  length  by  50  ft.  across  the  transepts  ! 
clear  between  the  walls,  the  accommodation, 
including  the  choir,  being  for  about  400  persons.  . 

The  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilation,  have  : 
been  carefully  attended  to ; besides  tbe  usual  I 
provisions  for  the  admission  of  air,  flues  are 
constructed  in  the  wall  opening  upwards  in  the 
cills  of  the  windows,  an  idea  first  employed  by  i 
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CARVING,  NORTHUMBEELAND-AVENCB 
HOTEL. 

We  give  this  week  illustrations  of  portions 
of  the  carving  which  decorates  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  Northumberland-avenue  Hotel, 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  Boekbinder,  under  tho 
direction  of  Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence,  the 
architects  of  the  bnilding.  Though  not  pre- 
senting any  special  originality  of  conception  w 
idea,  the  work  has  the  merit  of  good  and  careful 
execution.  Mr.  Boekbinder  is  desirous  to  cha- 
racterise the  work  as  “ Flemish  Renaissance  ” ; 
and  there  is  a certain  degree  of  reminiscence 
of  the  feeling  of  Aldegrever  and  other  designers 
of  that  school,  in  the  soffit  design  at  all  events, 
which  may  justify  the  description. 


Vr..l ? • ' 

GROUND-FLOOR  PLAN. 

The  Colonial  Institute. — ilfessrs.  Habershon  <5'  Faivckner,  Architects. 


the  architect  in  St.  Charles’s  Church,  Ogle- 
street,  London,  in  18G2. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  18th  August, 
1885,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riddell  (R.C.  Bishop  of 
Northampton),  who  also  officiated  at  the 
solemn  opening  on  September  2nd,  188G. 

The  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  work  was 
taken  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Anstey,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
8.  J.  Nicholl,  of  1,  Caversham-road,  London. 


Design  for  Zirmiiigham  Law  Courts. — 

The  competition  design  published  in  our  last 
should  have  been  described  as  by  Messrs.  R.  S. 
Wilkinson  & E.  G.  Warren,  architects,  and  not 
as  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  only. 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  premises  recently  built  for  the  above 
occupy  a central  position  on  the  north-east 
side  of  Northumberland-avenue,  between  the 
Thames  Embankment  and  Northumberland- 
street,  and  facing  the  Hdtel  Metropole. 

The  lower  portion  is  built  of  granite,  rusti- 
cated and  battering  to  the  string-course  of  the 
ground-floor  windows,  above  which  the  front  is 
carried  out  in  Portland  stone,  making  an  effective 
contrast  with  the  quoins,  cornices,  and  other 
dressings,  which  are  of  blue  Bridgend  stone. 
The  jambs  to  the  entrance,  columns  to  windows, 
and  pilasters  are  of  polished  red  Aberdeen 
granite. 


Mr.  P.  C.  Penrose. — We  are  requested  to 
state,  as  there  is  some  misapprehension  on  the 
subject,  that  Mr.  Penrose  has  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Director  of  the  British  School 
at  Athens  for  one  year  only,  and  is  not  leaving 
England  permanently. 

Sale  of  Building  Land  at  Epping. — 

Last  week  Mr.  Frank  C.  Kettle,  of  Moorgate- 
fltreet,  submitted  for  sale,  at  the  Cock  Hotel, 
Epping,  forty-four  plots  of  freehold  land,  being 
the  second  portion  of  the  Kendal  Lodge  Estate. 
Lot  26,  a corner-plot,  with  a frontage  to  Kendal- 
avenue  of  75  ft.  4 in.,  and  a frontage  to  Hart- 
land-road  of  280  ft.,  sold  for  155i.  Lot  41, 
another  comer-plot,  with  frontages  of  89  ft.  to 
Hartland-road,  293  ft.  11  in.  to  Kendal-avenue, 
and  97  ft.  4 in.  to  Hemnalls-street,  sold  for  3201. 
Lot  45,  another  corner-plot,  having  frontages  of 
59  ft.  4 in.  to  Kendal-avenue  and  2G0  ft.  to 
Hartland-road,  sold  for  1551.  Lots  46  to  50 
(inclusive),  each  having  frontages  of  60  ft., 
and  an  average  depth  of  about  249  ft.,  sold  for 
6151.  collectively.  Lot  59,  with  a frontage  of 
200  ft.  to  Kendal-avenue,  and  an  average  depth, 
of  53  ft.,  realised  1001. 


The  ground-floor  is  raised  6 ft.  above  the 
Avenue  to  meet  the  level  of  the  pavement’ in 
Craven-street,  iu  w-hich  the  Institute  has  also  a 
frontage. 

The  general  aiTangement  of  the  interior  con- 
sists of  central  hall,  from  which  direct  access  ie 
obtained  to  the  large  council- chamber,  which 
has  a decorated  ceiling,  and  dado  of  walnut  and 
ebony  in  fancy  panels,  and  also  the  offices  for 
the  secretary  and  executive. 

A spacious  stone  staircase  leads  to  th© 
library,  an  L-shaped  room,  occupying  the  full 
depth  of  the  building,  aud  extending  over  th© 
front  entrance  and  enhancing  the  central  bay 
window.  The  “ newspaper,"  reading,  and 
private  writing  rooms  are  also  arranged  on  the 
first  floor  5 above,  and  in  the  rear,  are  some 
sixty  rooms,  at  present  occupied  by  th© 
Admiralty  Department. 

The  basement  (see  plan  on  next  page)  has 
two  levels  J the  lower  one  intended  to  accom- 
modate a museum,  50  ft.  by  24  ft. ; the  upper 
level  on  which  the  caretaker's  and  other  offices 
are  arranged. 

There  are  separate  staircases  for  the  front 
and  back  portions  which  are  shut  off  by  double 
iron  doors.  A hydraulic  passenger-lift  com- 
municates with  each  floor.  Ample  light  is 
obtained  to  all  the  rooms  by  means  of  interior 
areas,  which  also  preserve  the  “ ancient  lights 
of  adjoining  properties. 

The  joinery  and  fittings  of  the  principal 
rooms  are  a combination  of  American  walnut, 
pitch-pine,  and  ebony.  The  balustrade  to  th© 
stairs,  grills,  gasfittinga,  &c.,  are  of  wrought- 
iroD.  The  walls  of  the  entrance  lobby  are  lined 
with  Belgian  marble,  and  the  floors  are  paved 
with  Miuton’s  tiles.  The  vaults  under  the  pave- 
ment have  also  been  paved  and  lined  with  tile© 
and  fitted  up  for  lavatories,  water-closets,  &c. 
A large  tank  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  supply  of  hydrants  on  the  various 
floors.  The  staircases  and  passages  are  warmed 
with  hot  water. 

The  furniture  and  fittings  were  all  designed 
by  the  architects,  Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershon  & 
Fawckner,  the  clerk  of  works  being  Mr.  John 
Gilling. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  th© 
following  firms:  — The  building  by  Messrs. 
Patman  & Fotberingham  ; the  ironwork  by  Mr. 
Starkie  Gardner;  sanitary  work  by  Mr.  Georg© 
Jennings  ; the  heating  and  gss  by  Slessrs.  Berry 
& Son  ; the  lifts  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith,  & 
Stevens  ; and  the  furnishing  by  Messrs.  Wallace. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  inclusive  is 

20,22-H.  
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THE  REGISTRATION  OF  PLUMBERS. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  Staples,  F.S.A.) 
presided  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  General 
Conncil  of  Plumbers,*  which  met  in  the  Library 
Committee-room  at  the  Guildhall,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a report 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  devise  a scheme 
for  the  registration  of  plnnibers.  There  was  a 
large  attendance. 

Mr.  Alderman  Stuart  Knill,  Master  of  the 
Plumbers’  Company,  thanked  the  Lord  Mayor 
for  his  presence  on  that  occasion,  and  said  that 
it  was  under  hie  lordship’s  auspices  that  the 
actual  work  of  registration  commenced.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  they  had  not  been  idle  in 
their  endeavours  to  carry  out  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  last  Council  meeting.  Within  a 
fortnight  from  the  date  of  that  meeting  the 
•committee  had  met,  and  had  continued  to  do 
so  at  regular  intervals,  and  had  instituted  the 
technical  examinations  that  preceded  registra- 
tion. There  were  certain  matters  that  re- 
•quired  legislative  action,  and  these  the  com- 
mittee and  Court  of  the  Company  had  under 
their  immediate  consideration,  and  hoped 
before  long,  with  the  assistance  of  his  lord- 
ship’s successors  and  the  encouragement  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  generally,  to  succeed 
in  carrying. 

Mr.  George  Shaw,  late  Master  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  who  will  continue  to  hold  the  office 
«f  Chairman  of  the  Registration  Committee, 
read  the  report,  which  was  as  follows : — 

“I  have  to  report  that  in  proceeding  with  the 
scheme  of  registration  I deemed  it  essential  to  fix 
the  conditions  which  should  be  considered  sufficient 
to  entitle  plumbers  to  enrolment  upon  the  Com- 
pany’s Register,  and  with  that  object  I discussed 
the  matter  very  closely  with  the  Committee,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  that  the  present  standing  of 
master  plumbers  and  journeymen,  provided  they 
were  able  to  satisfy  the  Committee  of  being  other- 
wise qualified,  should  be  deemed  a sufficient  qualifi- 
cation. It  was  further  decided  that  journeymen 
Able  to  produce  evidence  of  apprenticeship  to 
plumbers,  coupled  with  satisfactory  testimonials 
from  employers,  should  be  eligible  for  enrolment. 

In  the  next  place,  I proposed,  and  it  was  decided, 
that  all  information  placed  before  the  Registering 
Committee  by  applicants  should  be  treated  as 
confidential  communications,  made  in  good  faith, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying  the  Plumbers' 


• This  Council,  it  should  be  stated,  includes  not  only 
members  of  the  Plumbers’  Company,  but  architects, 
builders,  engineers,  medical  men,  master  plumbers  and 

iourneymen  plumbers  (society  and  nou-societv  men), 
■esides  a few-  gentlemen  concerned  in  legislation  and  local 
government.  Its  eonstitntion  has  been  already  given  in 
the  colomns  of  the  Builder. 


Company  of  the  qualifications  of  the  applicants, 
and  furthen,  that  all  inquiries  necessary  to  test 
the  correctness  of  applicants’  statements  or  other- 
wise should  be  conducted  with  due  circum- 
spection and  regard  for  the  personal  interests  of 
the  parties.  1 have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that 
from  this  method  of  treatment,  and  from  the 
representative  character  of  the  Committee,  the 
utmost  goodwill  has  been  displayed  by  all,  and  we 
find  that,  with  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  we  obtain 
information  freely  and  impartially  from  all  ranks  of 
the  plumbing  trade,  and  from  men  who,  though 
active  opponents  in  business,  are  quite  united  in 
their  desire  and  effort  to  elevate  the  genera)  status 
of  the  craft. 

The  applications  for  registration  have  come  in 
from  a very  wide  area.  We  have  not  only  applica- 
tions from  every  quarter  of  London,  but  from  almost 
every  important  district  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
With  regard  to  the  applications  from  distant  places, 

I have  proposed,  and  it  has  been  agreed,  that  in 
cases  where  it  is  inconvenient  or  impracticable  for 
the  applicants  passed  by  the  Committee  to  attend 
at  Guildhall  to  receive  the  Company’s  Certificate, 
they  shall  be  issued  in  the  applicants’  districts,  under 
due  regulations  and  adequate  precautions. 

The  number  of  each  class  of  applications  dealt 
with  by  the  Committee  up  to  yesterday  was ; — 
London  Masters,  149 ; Provincial  Masters,  123 ; 
London  Journeymen,  280  ; Provincial  Journeymen, 
150;  total  applications  dealt  with,  702;  and  several 
hundred  applications  have  yet  to  be  considered.  I 
proposed  that  Examiners  should  be  appointed  to 
examinepractically  those  applicants  who  were  unable 
otherwise  to  satisfy  the  Committee  of  their  qualifica- 
tions as  plumbers,  and  after  the  separate  nomination 
of  almost  every  practical  plumber  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, eight  were  elected  to  act  with  me  in  this 
important  department  of  the  work.  I sought  and 
obtained  special  facilities  from  the  City  and  Guilds 
Instituto  for  carrying  out  these  examinations  in  a 
manner  which  I consider  to  be  thoroughly  sufficient 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  candidates  in  the  prac- 
tical as  well  as  the  theoretical  branches  of  the 
plumbers’  trade.  My  endeavour  has  been  to  make 
these  examinations  of  as  practical  a character  as 
possible, — not  so  severe  as  to  prevent  men  of  even 
moderate  skill  and  knowledge  from  obtaining  the 
Company’s  Certificate,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
being  such  as  every  man  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
able  to  pass  to  entitle  him  to  work  practically  as  a 
plumber  in  our  houses.  Later,  these  examinations 
may  be  changed  as  technical  instruction  may 
extend  among  the  coming  generations  of  plumbers, 
but  at  present  I believe  we  have  as  wund 
and  efficient  a system  as  the  circumstances 
warrant.  During  the  course  of  the  practical 
work  of  the  registration,  it  has  been  thongbt 
desirable  to  have  the  additioual  assistance 
of  members  to  the  Committee,  for  the  applica- 
tions have  been  numerous  and  the  examination 
of  them  is  laborious.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Ashdown, 
A.  Common,  R.  A.  Nurse,  and  J.  Smith  are  now 
acting  with  us,  and  their  aid  will,  I am  sure,  be 
generally  appreciated  by  the  trade.  I have  pro- 
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posed,  and  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Committee, 
that  a separate  register  should  be  kept  of  those 
plumbers  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Examining 
Committee  are  not  possessed  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  immediate 
registration,  but  may  be  able  to  qualify  themselves 
later  after  they  have  acquired  further  experience. 

In  conclusion,  I have  to  report  and  express  my 
warm  acknowledgments  for  the  loyal  support  and 
unflagging  assistance  I have  received  from  every 
member  of  the  Committee  and  the  Examiners,  and 
also  my  acknowledgments  for  the  numerous  eipres- 
sions  of  approval  and  offers  of  co-operation 
tendered  to  me  personally  from  plumbers  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.” 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  J. 
Davies, 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  moved; — 

“That  the  warm  thanks  of  the  Plumbers’  Company  and 
General  Council  are  tended  to  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  they  hare 
given  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  art  and  mystery 
of  plumbing  by  means  of  the  special  classes  in  London 
and  thronghoot  the  provinces,  thus  spreading  by  their  high 
authority  the  action  of  the  Plumbers’  Company,” 

He  said  that  to  his  mind  the  result  of  the 
Committee’s  work  was  not  quite  satisfactory, 
for  he  thought  the  numbers  enrolled  ought  to 
have  been  very  much  larger.  This,  he  had  no 
doubt,  would  be  remedied  as  the  objects  of  the 
examination  became  better  known.  The  neces- 
sity for  such  a movement  as  this  was  so  great 
that  one  was  astonished  that  the  trade  had 
been  allowed  to  go  on  as  it  had  for  so  many 
years.  As  an  instance  of  this  he  mentioned 
that  a few  days  ago  he  heard  of  a good  house 
that  had  been  built  about  twenty  years,  which 
had  a bad  reputation  for  dampness.  The  drains 
were  seen  to  several  times  without  any  result, 
until  lately  an  architect  who  knew  something 
about  sanitary  matters, — and  it  was  not  all 
architects  who  bad  given  their  attention  to 
that  subject,  though  many  were  doing  so  now, 
and  some  had  done  so  for  many  years, — was 
called  in,  and  on  taking  np  the  floor  of  the 
basement  of  the  house  he  found  that  in  the 
water  supply  pipe  there  was  a large  hole,  which 
allowed  the  water  to  escape  every  time  it  passed 
through,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  surface 
of  ground  under  the  basement  floor  was  nothing 
but  a puddle.  That  was  but  one  instance  of 
what  was  going  on  in  hundreds  of  houses, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  work  was  but  too 
frequently  dono  and  remained  nndetected  for 
years. 

Dr.  Vachor,  of  Birkenhead,  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  George  Shaw  was  next  presented  with 
an  illuminated  address  on  vellum,  accompanied 
by  a certificate  of  enrolment,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  as  Master  of  the  Company  and 
Chairman  of  the  Registration  Committee.  The 
success  that  had  attended  Mr.  Shaw’s 
efforts  having  been  referred  to  by  the  Master, 
the  Lord  Mayor  presented  him  with  the*  certi- 
ficate and  address.  This  address  bore  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Master  of  the  Company  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  on  behalf  of  the  General  Council. 

. The  design  of  the  illumination  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pippet,  mediasval 
artist,  Solihull,  Warwickshire.  On  either 
side  of  the  address  specimens  of  good  and  bad 
plumbing  are  depicted,  fouled  water  being  dis- 
charged through  a demon’s  bead  on  one  side  and 
pure  water  through  a cherub’s  head  on  the  other. 
These  examples  of  the  good  and  bad  systems 
of  plumbing  are  separated  by  the  arms  and 
crest  of  Mr.  George  Shaw,  and  are  bordered  on 
one  side  by  the  figure  of  St.  Michael  (which, 
forms  the  upper  portion  of  the  crest  of  the 
Plumbers’  Company)  bearing  in  his  left  hand 
scales  and  in  his  right  a lance,  which  transfixes 
a three-headed  demon  bearing  on  its  several 
collars  the  words  “ Ruin,”  “ Disease,”  ” Death.” 
The  border  on  the  other  side  is  the  British 
oak,  growing  out  of  a field  of  flowers  and 
supportiog  the  City  arms,  through  the  foliage 
of  the  tree  being  disclosed  views  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Trinity  Guild  as  represented 
in  “Old  London”  (which  Mr.  Shaw  initiated) ; 
and  surmounting  the  tree  is  a triple  fountain, 
which  forms  part  of  the  crest  of  the  Plumbers’ 
Company.  The  first  illnminated  letter  of  the 
address  bears  the  arms  and  crest  of  the 
Plumbers’  Company,  combined  with  picturesque 
views  of  gabled  roofs  and  ancient  forms  of 
leaden  spirets.  Mr.  Godwin  expressed  bia 
opinion  that  this  address,  in  design  and  execu- 
tion, was  very  much  above  the  average  of 
similar  works  of  the  kind.  The  Lord  Mayor 
endorsed  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Shaw  having  returned  thanks  for  the 
compliment, 
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Mr.  J.  Underwood  (Chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee,  Leicester),  moved,  and  Mr.  S. 
Stevens  Hellyer  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  which  was  heartily  accorded. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Institute  for 
the  present  session  was  held  on  Monday  last, 

I Mr.  Edward  I’Anson,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the 
' chair. 

Mr.  William  H.  White  (Secretary)  announced 
that  since  the  issue  of  the  last  list  of  members, 
the  following  Associates  were  deceased,  viz., 
Messrs.  Oswald  Adshead,  Thomas  Farrer,  and 
Harry  Saxon  Snell,  jun.  In  conformity  with 
the  By-laws  the  sum  of  five  gnineas  had  been 
received  for  the  library  from  Mr.  J.  T. 
Newman,  Fellow,  and  11.  from  Mr.  Anderson, 
Associate.  Several  donations  of  books  had 
been  made,  and  the  principal  donations  were 
mentioned  in  detail  in  the  first  number  of 
the  “ Proceedings.”  He  might,  however, 

I specially  refer  to  the  work  presented  by 
i M.  Charles  Gamier.  Since  the  ” Proceedings” 
were  published,  M.  Honor^  Daumet,  Member  of 
the  Institnt  of  France,  and  Hon.  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institute,  the  architect  of  the 
Chateau  of  Chantilly,  had  visited  Loudon.  He 
brought  with  him  somo  plans  and  sections  of 
the  chiUeau,  and  also  two  volumes  of  a very 
valuable  work  published  in  1876,  and  referring 
to  an  archmological  mission  to  Macedonia  by 
I himself  and  M.  Heuzey. 

I Mr.  Octavins  Hansard  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  donors,  with  a special  vote  to 
M.  Gamier,  who  had  presented  to  the  library 
all  the  magnificent  works  be  had  published. 
The  votes  were  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  following  new  members  were  then 
balloted  for  and  declared  duly  elected : — 
As  Fellows,  Messrs.  G.  M.  Alexander,  of  Cape 
j Town,  Cape  Colony  ; P.  Heraimth,  of  Auckland, 
New  Zealand;  G.  E.  Grayson,  of  Liverpool; 
F.  U.  Holme,  of  Liverpool;  J.  S.  E.  Ellis,  of 
Sydney  ; and  A.  Young,  of  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 
As  Associates,  Messrs.  W.  Dunn,  of  Crouch-hill ; 
E.  A.  Coxhead,  of  Eastbourne ; and  W.  G. 

I Smithson,  of  Idridgehay,  near  Derby. 

; The  Street  Bust. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Tice- 
! President). — Mr.  President,  before  the  business 
\ of  the  evening  commences,  I may  be  permitted 
I to  say  a few  words  in  discharging  the  duty 
1 which  now  falls  upon  me,  of  presenting  to  the 
I Institute,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  a marble 
I bnst  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Presidents, 

1 Mr.  George  Edmnnd  Street.  His  memory,  sir, 

I is  still  green  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and 
; admirers,  and  will  long  continue  to  be  so.  I 
1 am  sure,  therefore,  that  no  eulogy  is  required 
1 on  my  part  to  claim  for  it  a jtist  title  to  the 
j honourable  distinction  of  being  preserved  in  its 
; visible  form  within  the  walls  of  this  Institute. , 
I I think  I may  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of 
j contradiction,  that  few  if  any  of  us  ever  listened 
) to  an  abler  and  better  address  from  the  chair 
\ which  you  so  worthily  occupy,  as  that  with 
] which  ilr.  Street  opened  our  annual  session 

ifive  years  ago.  No  one  who  listened  to  that 
address  could  fail  to  recognise  in  it  the  promise 
of  a brilliant  and  useful  career  as  President  of 
I this  Institute.  All  who  knew  him  must  feel 
perfectly  well  assured  that  if  he  had  been 
spared  to  complete  his  term  of  office  in  unim- 
paired health  and  vigour,  that  promise  would 
have  been  amply  and  honourably  fulfilled.  Of 
the  bust  itself,  and  its  merits  as  a work  of  art 
and  a likeness,  I hesitate  to  speak  in  the  presence 
of  the  distinguished  sculptor ; but  I may  say 
this,  that  my  friend  Mr.  Armstead  added 
to  his  other  eminent  qualifications  for  the  task 
aclose  personal  friendship  with  Mr.  Street,  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  features  aiid 
expression,  without  which  a posthumous  por- 
trait would  have  been  almost  impossible.  I 
have  now,  sir,  formally,  as  representing  the 
Committee,  to  present  to  the  Institute  the  bust 
which  is  now  before  us,  and  I will  simply  con- 
clude with  the  expression  of  a regret  and  of  a 
hope, — of  regret  that  so  long  a time  has  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Street  before  its  pre- 
sentation, ; and  of  hope  that  this  memorial 
which  is  now  before  us  may  not  only  long 
survive  to  recall  the  features  of  afrioud  whom 
we  knew  so  well  and  respected  so  much,  but 
that  it  may  also  serve  to  remind  us,  to  our 
benefit,  of  the  high  mind  and  lofty  aspirations 


which  were  the  animating  principles  of  the 
career  of  a great  and  good  man  (applause).  I 
would  also  like  to  say  before  sitting  down  chat 
the  fund  for  the  portrait  of  our  late  President 
is  progressing  favourably. 

The  President. — I am  sure  it  wonld  only  be 
expressing  your  feelings  if  I say  that  the  Insti- 
tute‘cordially  accepts  from  the  Committee  the 
presentation  of  this  bust.  It  will  always  be,  I 
think,  a living  memorial  of  a man  whose  genius 
and  ability  were  respected  and  admired  so 
much. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (Hon.  Secretary), — 
Sir,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  required  no 
marble  monument  to  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Street.  In  this  room,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  a body  of  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  architecture,  it  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  we  did  not  welcome  the 
living  likeness  of  one  who  was  at  once 
of  the  most  diligent  students  and  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  masters  in  our  art 
that  our  times  have  seen.  Mr.  Street  was 
what  all  distinguished  professors  of  our  art 
are  not, — he  was  loyal  to  this  InstiHite  and 
proud  of  its  membership.  If  any  of  you  doubt 
this  I would  recommend  you  to  peruse  that 
remarkable  address  to  which  Mr.  Blomfield  has 
already  alluded, — the  only  one  he,  unfortunately, 
was  permitted  to  deliver  from  this  chair, — an 
address  in  which  he  told  ns  that  this  Institute 
existed  not  because  of  our  art,  but  for  our  art, 
in  order  to  promote  its  best  interests  and 
success  ; in  which  he  told  us  that  the  interests 
of  this  Insticute  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
were  identical,  as,  undoubtedly,  they  are  in  the 
opinion  of  all  right-thinking  people  ; in  which 
he  told  US  that  the  conditions  of  our  member- 
ship here  were  of  such  a high  and  noble  character 
that  any  one  who  honoured  those  conditions 
could  only  work,  as  a member  of  this  Institute, 
in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the  traditions  of 
gentlemen.  It  was  an  address  in  which  he  told 
us  that  each  one  individually  could  improve  the 
vernacular  of  the  art,  low  as  its  standard 
may  be  in  the  present  day,  by  showing  in 
his  own  practice  how  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce good  work  of  the  simplest  possible 
description,  without  being  either  ostentatious  or 
costly.  Mr.  Street  also  pointed  out  how  the 
Government  of  the  day  should  always  refer  to 
the  Council  of  the  Institute,  as  a body  of  ex- 
perts, best  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on 
architectural  subjects, — on  works  of  great  and 
public  importance, — advice  that  I may  take 
occasion  to  say  might  be  well  taken  by 
the  Government  of  the  present  day.  This 
Institute  has  already  taken  some  action  in 
regard  to  the  great  public  buildings  for  the 
Admiralty  and  War  Offices,  and  certainly  my 
humble  influence  -vvill  be  used  in  the  direction 
of  inducing  such  members  of  the  Government 
as  I have  the  honour  to  know,  to  take  this  Insti- 
tute into  their  counsels  in  any  decision  they  may 
arrive  at  as  to  these  buildings.  Mr.  Street  was 
a member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  proud 
of  the  distinguished  position  he  held  there,  as 
one  of  the  very  few  members  of  our  profession 
who  are  selected  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
writing ‘‘R. A.”  after  their  names.  But,  though 
he  was  proud  of  this  distinction,  he  w'as  no  less 
proud  of  bis  membership  of  the  Institute,  and 
still  more  proud  of  having  been  selected  to  fill 
the  honourable  position  of  its  President.  This 
is  shown,  if  any  one  doubts  it,  by  his  own  words, 
when  he  said,  in  the  address  to  which  I have 
alluded,  that  he  felt  that  “we  cannot  too  much 
interest  ourselves  in  the  work  of  this  Institute 
in  order,  above  all  things,  that  the  position  of 
our  art,  as  ourarb,  may  more  and  more  be  recog- 
nised.” In  regard  to  that  address  well  might 
Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Street,  remark  that  it  was 
“masonline,  able,  sensible,  well-spoken,  and 
admirably  composed.”  We  can  no  longer, 
gentlemen,  honour  the  presence  of  Mr.  Street, 
for  he  has  gone  to  the  land  of  spirits,  but  we 
can,  each  in  his  own  position,  honour  his 
memory  by  endeavouring  to  emulate  the  noble 
example  he  set  us,  and  by  dedicating  the 
powers  with  which  we  may  be  endowed  to  the 
earnest  study  and  honourable  practice  of  the 
profession  of  that  art  which  it  is  oor  privilege 
as  it  was  his  glory  to  practise. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address, 
which  we  print  on  another  page. 

Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C. — It  falls  to  my 
pleasant  lot  to  move  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  for  the  charming  and  most  interest- 
ing address  which  he  has  just  given.  I suppose 
that  I am  selected  to  do  this,  because  I possess 


in  a marked  degree  that  faculty  of  wonder  with 
which  a very  uninatructed  person  listens  to  th& 
utterances  of  the  erudite ; and  I may  say,  if 
this  was  the  reason  that  I was  selected,  th& 
address  which  we  have  just  heard  is  one  which 
has  defeated  that  reason,  for  anything  plainer 
and  simpler,  and  going  straighter  home  to  the- 
hearts  of  educated  men,  I cannot  imagine- 
coming  from  the  Presidential  chair.  I am- 
quite  sure,  that  in  moving  this  vote  of  thanks,  I 
shall  he  expressing,  though  very  imperfectly, 
the  desire  of  all  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  it. 

Mr.  George  Aitebison,  A.R.A. — I beg  to- 
second  this  vote  of  thanks  to  our  President  for 
the  excellent  address  he  has  given  us ; and  I 
feel  with  everyone  here  that  he  has  given  us  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  many  points  on- 
which  we  were  very  anxious  to  hear  his  opinion. 
I am  sure  that  we  can  re-echo  many  of  the- 
things  he  hits  said,  for  there  is  a very  marked 
improvement  in  the  general  artistic  feeling 
that  now  pervades  the  whole  of  archi- 
tecture in  this,  and  I may  say,  in 
almost  all  modern  European  countries.  1 was- 
extremely  pleased  to  hear  the  great  importance 
he  gave  to  construction,  and  to  the  effects- 
which  really  fine  construction  produce  on  the 
mind.  It  was  my  good  fortune  within  the  last 
few  days  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  towns  in 
the  South  of  France  where  there  is  a Roman- 
esque cathedral  almost  utterly  devoid  of  any 
kind  of  ornament,  and  yet  the  proportions  of  it 
are  so  excellent  that  I do  not  know  any  of  the 
more  ornate  buildings  of  France  that  have- 
given  me  more  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time- 
have  impressed  me -with  a greater  opinion  of 
the  extraordinary  skill  of  those  architects 
whose  names  are  now  almost  unknown,  but 
who  at  least  have  left  as  a proof  of  what  can 
be  done  by  pure  proportion,  and  the  skill  of 
forming  elegant  edifices  with  plainucss  though 
with  perfect  success. 

The  vote  of  thauks  was  then  put,  and  was- 
most  cordially  received. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  I thank  you 
very  sincerely  for  so  kindly  receiving  the  few 
words  you  have  allowed  me  to  address  to  you. 
I have  already  told  you  how  grateful  I am  to 
you  all  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  doing 
it.  I feel  very  much  the  honour  you  have  done- 
me,  and  I am  greatly  pleased  that  any  words 
I have  written  have  been  satisfactory  to  you. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A- — Mr.  President 
and  gentlemen,  I have  been  asked  to  request 
you  to  perform  another  pleasing  duty,  which  is- 
peculiar  to  this  evening,  viz.,  to  express  our 
thanks  for  the  result  of  the  artistic  labours 
of  Mr.  Armstead  in  the  bust  which  has 
just  been  presented  to  the  Institute.  We 
are  not  unaccustomed  here  to  feel  our- 
selves under  very  deep  obligations  to  both 
painters  and  sculptors  who  have  assisted  to- 
embellish  the  rooms  in  which  we  meet,  and 
Mr.  Armstead  has  enabled  us,  by  the  beautiful 
bust  and  good  likeness  that  he  has  given  us  of 
our  late  friend,  to  transmit  the  memory  of  a 
great  and  good  man  to  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us,  to  add  to  the  list  of  those  worthies  in 
our  art  who  have  gained  for  themselves  an 
honourable  place  and  who  deserve  to  be 
remembered  for  many  and  many  a long  year.. 
Mr.  Armstead  on  this  occasion,  as  has  been 
the  case  on  others,  has  met  the  somewhat 
limited  means  which  we  poor  architects  have 
at  our  disposal  by  giving  us  a grand  work  of 
art  at  very  much  less,  I am  told  by  the 
treasurer,  than  we  bad  any  right  to  expect. 
Therefore  I am  quite  sure  you  will  feel  with  me 
that  we  ought  not  to  separate  to-night  without 
expressing  our  great  thanks  to  him  for  the 
assistance  he  has  given  us  on  this  occasion. 

The  motion  was  not  formally  seconded,  but 
was  received  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Armstead,  R.A. — Sir,  and  gentlemen,  I 
beg  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  honour 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  allowing  me  to 
' make  a bust  of  one  of  your  distinguished  Presi- 
dents. It  was  a laboiir  of  love.  I hope  it  has 
been  worthy  of  your  trust;  and  I thank  you. 
very  sincerely  for  your  kindness. 

Bemains  of  the  Palace  of  Darius  at  Susa. 

Mr.  Aitebison.— 5Ir.  President  and  gentle- 
men, I dare  say  you  will  bear  with  me  for  five 
minutes,  because  -what  I am  about  to  say  is- 
more  of  a tribute  to  our  Hon.  Corresponding 
Member,  M.  Paul  Scnlille,  than  anything  con- 
cerning myself.  I happened,  in  coming  from 
the  South  of  France,  to  pass  through  Paris, 
and  I called  and  saw  M,  Sedille.  He  said  to 
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«ne,  “ They  hare  to-day  got  at  the  Loavre  some 
remains  of  the  Palace  of  Darius  at  Susa, 
which  hare  been  brought  over  by  M.  and 
Madame  Dienlafoy.  They  have  been  brought 
to  the  Louvre  for  the  purpose  of  being  seen  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  as  M. 
Dienlafoy  and  his  wife  are  friends  of  mine,  I 
think  I can  enable  you  to  be  the  first  English- 
man to  see  them.”  I may  tell  you  that 
Madame  Dienlafoy  has  been  so  important  an 
assistant  to  her  husband  that  the  French 
Republic  has  made  her,  I believe,  the 
second  lady  who  has  ever  received  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I took 
M.  Sedille’s  note,  and  had,  of  course,  to 
wait  until  the  President  of  the  Republic 
with  his  friends  and  officials  had  seen  these 
things,  but  after  that  I was  permitted  to  inspect 
them  before  any  of  the  public  had  seen  them, 
■and  I believe  I am  the  first  Englishman  who 
has  done  so.  Those  parts  that  are  put  up  are 
in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  Louvre,  which  are 
not  yet  open  to  the  public.  They  consist  of  two 
walls  or  portions  of  walls  about  10  ft.  long  and 
nearly  up  to  the  springing  of  the  vaults.  They 
are  in  bricks  each  about  13i  in.  long  and  3i  in. 
high,  all  enamelled,  with  the  figures  in  bas- 
relief.  The  top,  which  there  was  not  height 
■enough  to  put  up,  consists  of  about  sis 
courses  of  these  bricks.  The  whole  ground 
is  of  a pale  turquoise  green,  and  the  upper 
portion,  which,  as  I have  said,  there  was  not 
height  enough  to  put  up,  consists  simply  of 
crenellations  in  white,  somewhat  like  the  modern 
Arabic  ones.  Below  that  come  two  courses  of 
brick  with  a turquoise  green  ground,  with 
triangles  of  white  standing  on  their  points. 
Between  them  are  three  more  courses,  on  the 
top  course  of  which  are  palmettos  in  white 
with  stalks  in  yellow  on  the  two  lower 
courses,  and  below  the  figure  frieze  this  band 
of  ornament,  seven  courses  high,  is  repeated. 
The  figure  frieze  is  about  5 ft.  G in.  high, 
and  is  divided  from  the  ornament  at  top 
and  bottom  by  half  a brick  width  of  broad 
yellow  band.  On  this  frieze,  with  its  turquoise 
green  ground,  are  six  soldiers  walking,  with 
spears  in  tbeir  right  hands,  extending  the  whole 
height  from  yellow  line  to  yellow  line.  They 
have  also  strung  bows  on  their  left  shoulders, 
and  covered  quivers  at  their  backs.  They  wear 
turbans,  the  small  cap  brown  and  the  twist 
yellow.  The  quivers  are  dark,  covered  with  a 
sort  of  shape  like  a kidney.  The  cover  or 
top  of  the  quiver  is  white.  The  dresses 
■are  alternately  white  and  yellow.  The 
white  dresses  have  rhomboidal  patterns  with 
three  towers  on  them  in  black,  and  the  yellow 
dresses  have  circles  of  green  with  white  stars 
on  them.  The  dark  copper-coloured  skin  of 
the  soldiers  is  shown  on  the  hands,  faces,  and 
legs,  above  yellow  slinn^rs,  and  the  beards  have 
this  extraordinary  peculiarity,  that  they  are  all 
nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  green  ground. 
1 believe  it  is  the  custom  oven  now  in  some 
parts  of  the  East  to  dye  the  humau  beard  with 
some  fancy  colour.  The  hair  is  black  and 
curled.  Beyond  that  I do  not  know  that  I 
have  much  more  to  add,  but  I thought  it  might 
interest  you  to  give  you  this  information. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  take  place  on  the  15th  inst., 
when  a paper  would  be  read  in  English,  entitled 

Une  Etude  sur  la  Renaissance  de  la  Poly- 
chromie  Monumentale  eu  France,”  by  M.  Paul 
Sedille,  Hon.  Corresponding  Member. 


MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  AND  THEIR 
TEACHINGS. 

Sm,— With  reference  to  the  remarks  in  the 
Builder  of  the  23rd  of  October  [p.  581],  on  the 
practical  importance  of  studying  the  “details  of 
formation”  of  Roman  tesselated  pavements,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  an  unusually  fine  speci- 
men of  mosaic  pavement,  of  geometrical  design 
■was  recently  discovered  at  Colchester,  5 ft.  beneath 
the  surface  of  a street.  It  was  at  first  thought 
hopeless  to  attempt  its  removal,  but  by  the  skill 
and  energy  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Watts,  of  Colchester, 
the  operation  was  successfully  accomplished  the 
portions  being  first  set  in  plaster,  and  then  removed 
enhloc.  By  this  means  the  pavement  now  retains 
its  exact  appearance  when  discovered  (even  to  the 
unevenness  of  surface),  and  “the  colour  and  com- 
position of  the  mortar  which  holds  the  blocks  of 
stone  together ” (the  importance  of  which  factor  is 
insisted  upon  in  the  Builder)  can  be  studied  to 
perfection.  In  most  cases  the  pavements  have 
been  so  much  broken  up  before  removal  that  this 
IS  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  This  pavement  is  now 
^sible  to  the  public,  having  been  deposited  in  the 


It  is  a curious  fact  that  for  the  first  time  at 
Colchester,  or  (I  imagine)  anywhere  else,  a good- 
sized  lump  of  tesselated  pavement,  with  the  con- 
crete bed  on  which  it  rested,  has  been  found  to  have 
been  employed  as  material  by  the  Norman  builders, 
having  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Watts  and  myself  io 
the  rear  of  the  5 ft.  wall  of  a building  which  I 
assign  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  centurj^  and 
which  has  just  been  deliberately  demolished. 

J.  H.  R. 


SCULPTURED  STONES  AT  ST.  NICHOLAS 
CHURCH,  IPSWICH. 

SlR,~In  your  issue  for  Oct.  16  [p.  573]  your 
correspondent,  Lord  F.  Hervey,  asks  some  questions 
respecting  the  old  sculptured  stones  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Ipswich.  As  I made  drawings  of 
them  when  they  were  outside,  let  into  the  church 
wall,  half  a century  ago,  I may  be  able  to  give  some 
information. 

The  letters  on  that  of  St.  Michael  encountering 
the  Dragon  are,  under  the  right  arm  of  angel,  the 
remains  of  that  word,  viz. , N.  The  rest  is ; — 

HER  : sc  : MICHAEL  ; TEHTHD  : DANE  : DBAOX. 

i.e.,  “Here  St.  Michael  fighteth  Dane  Dragon.”  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  inscription  there  are  two 
forms  of  E introduced  ; the  first  part  of  “ Michael  ” 
is  obscured.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  figure 
alluded  to  is  intended  for  a boar.  The  generic 
form  is  like  that  animal  still  found  in  the  Rhine 
provinces  ; and  the  tusks  leave  no  doubt  what- 
ever. The  inscription  above  the  boar  has  always 
been  very  obscure,  but  was  probably  “ In  cferficatione 
ecdesia  omnium  sanctorum.”  The  parts  italicised 
were  visible  when  my  drawing  was  made.  I do  not 
remember  anything  like  “ostolus.  ” 

J.  G.  Waller,  F.S.A. 


“ INTERPRETATION  OP  BY-LAWS.” 

Sir,— In  answer  to  the  letter  of  “ A Chiswick 
Builder”  in  your  issue  of  October  23rd  [p.  612],  I 
beg  to  point  out  that  the  object  of  the  by-laws  is 
to  obtain  a thickness  of  9 in.  between  the  backs  of 
chimney  openings,  and  that  if  one  wall  is  erected 
against  another,  although  touching,  they  are  both 
external  walls,  and  in  that  case  the  thickness  of  the 
back  of  each  chimney  opening  should  be  4^  in.  It 
would  be  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  to  read  the 
by-law  to  mean  that  the  backs  of  these  openings 
should  be  9 in.  in  each  case,  though  in  a case  where 
an  existing  external  wall  is  to  be  altered  into  a 
party-wall,  it  is  usual  to  insist  that  a withe  of  4^  in. 
be  built  against  it,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  there 
would  be  9 in.  of  brickwork  between  the  flues  and 
any  timber  that  may  be  in  the  old  walls. 

I have  never  heard  of  such  an  idea  as  that  each 
flue  was  to  have  its  distinct  in.  of  brickwork 
round  it ; but,  of  course,  the  4i  in.  work  of  one  flue 
is  applicable  to  the  other,  as  all  that  is  req'iired  is 
distance  of  in.  of  brickwork  between  the  flues. 

With  respect  to  the  by-law  requiring  parapets  to 
walls  within  a distance  of  15  ft.  of  other  buildings. 
I certainly  think  this  by-law  absurd.  It  would 
require  parapets  to  back  additions  where  buildiogfs 
are  contiguous  ; also  a person  proposing  to  erect  a 
building,  say,  12  ft.  within  his  own  ground,  may 
have  to  spoil  the  elevation,  and  be  unable,  by  con- 
structing overhanging  eaves,  to  prevent  the  walls 
getting  damp  in  consequence  of  a neighbour  having 
previously  erected  some  small  building  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  own  ground  ; or  a person  may  have 
deposited  a plan  one  day  with  the  surveyor  which 
maybe  satisfactory,  but  a plan  deposited  later  on 
may  make  this  same  building  irregular  before  it  is 
erected. 

What  I would  propose  would  be  that  the  by-law 
should  be  framed  so  as  to  insist  on  parapet  walls 
where  a building  is  erected  within  a certain  distance 
of  the  boundary  of  the  property  (say  3 ft.  or  4 ft., 
which  I consider  quite  sufficient).  This  would  do 
away  with  the  haphazard  way  of  putting  the  onus 
on  the  unfortunate  builder  who  should  be  last  in 
erecting  his  building,  although  the  property  is 
precisely  similar. 

By  insisting  on  this  by-law  no  good  is  done,  but 
the  surveyor  brings  himself  into  antagonism  with 
architects,  builders,  and  the  public  in  general,  which 
is  greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  considering  that  he 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  public,  who,  by  returning  a 
majority  of  members  opposed  to  him  to  the  Board, 
can  bring  about  bis  dismissal  through  his  being  too 
anxious  to  carry  out  the  law. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Model  By-laws  to 
which  I should  like  to  draw  attention.  I cannot 
understand  why  walls  should  require  to  be  thicker 
in  suburban  districts  than  in  tbe  metropolis  ; nor 
can  I understand  how  the  Local  Government  Board 
intended  the  By-laws  to  be  carried  out  with  respect 
to  this  matter.  A two-story  building  can  be  erected 
with  9-in.  walls,  but  by  making  a cellar  underneath 
the  walls  should  be  14  in.  thick  below  the  top  story, 
which  moans  that  this  building  could  not  be  under- 
pinned without  thickening  the  ground-floor  story. 
This  I fail  to  see  the  force  of,  as,  in  the  metropolis, 
the  cellar  only  would  require  to  be  14-io.  work.  In 
the  case  of  a building  with  a half  cellar  the  walls 
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of  the  ground. floor  room  would  be  14  in.  thick  on 
one  side  and  9 in.  on  the  other,  as  in  sketch. 


I should  like  to  draw  attention  to  some  further 
points  on  another  occasion,  and  while  giving  the  Local 
Government  Board  credit  for  having  introduced 
many  valuable  by-laws  which  have  brought  about 
a great  improvement  in  building  operations,  I cannot 
but  think  the  Model  By-laws  might  have  been  very 
greatly  improved  and  simplified,  had  their  compilers 
availed  themselves  of  tbe  advice  and  experience  of 
surveyors  who  had  drawn  up  other  by-laws,  and  in 
practice  found  out  the  weak  points  and  defects 
thereof.  John  E.  Morlet,  M.S.I. 


HOLBORN  UNION  WORKHOUSE, 
MITCHAM. 

Sir, — It  is  quite  true  that  the  excellently  planned 
workhouses  for  the  Parish  of  Lambeth  and  for  the 
Wandsworth  and  Clapbam  Union,  designed  by  Mr. 
Aldwinckle,  are  both  upon'the  block  system,  and  it 
is  also  tbe  fact  that  many  others  designed  upon 
this  principle  have  for  some  time  past  been  erected 
in  various  parts  of  London  and  the  country ; but, 
so  far  as  I know,  the  statement  made  in  your  issue 
of  the  23rd  ult.  [p.  588],  that  the  Holbom  Union 
Workhouse  at  Mitcham  “is  tbe  first  attempt  to 
apply  the  principle  in  its  entiretif  to  a workhouse  ” is 
a perfectly  correct  one.  The  words  in  italics  were 
omitted  in  Mr.  Aldwinckle’s  letter  in  your  last 
issue  [p.  646],  and  “hence  the  confusion.” 

All  the  connecting  corridors  in  the  Mitcham 
building  are  quite  open,  and  the  air  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  conveyed  through  these  corridors  from  one 
block  to  another.  In  all  the  other  buildings 
referred  to,  the  communication  is  by  means  of 
enclosed  corridors,  and  therefore  this  clearly  does 
not  carry  out  the  most  improved  principle  of  the 
block  system.  H.  Saxon  Snell. 


WINDSOR  TOWN-HALL  WINDOWS. 

Sib, — We  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  us  to 
correct  Mr.  Warrington’s  assertion  which  appeared 
in  your  issue  of  the  9th  ult.  Ip.  540].  Mr.  War- 
rington simply  painted  the  winnows  for  us,  and  was 
in  no  way  responsible  for  the  design. 

We  have  waited  until  after  the  windows  were 
fixed'  to  do  this,  in  order  that  the  gentleman  who 
gave  us  the  design  and  whose  ideas  we  carried  out 
might  see  them.  We  enclose  his  letter,  which  we 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  publish  with  this,  which  will 
emphatically  prove  the  correctness  of  our  assertion. 

We  regret  that  this  controversy  should  have 
arisen  over  so  small  a matter. 

Charles  Bussell,  Gibbs,  & Co. 

“ Windsor,  October  28th,  1886. 

“ To  Messrs.  Bussell,  Gibbs,  4 Co. 

Dbab  Bibs, — Replying  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the 
stained  glass  windows  you  bare  just  fixed  forme  in  our 
Town  Hall,  I have  pleasure  in  saying  that  you  hare  truth- 
fully carried  out  my  idea  of  tbe  design  for  tbe  windows  as 
expressed  in  the  sketches  I sent  you. — Yours  truly, 

“ Gbo.  Cabtlaitd.’' 


PAINT  FOR  ROOFS. 

Sib, — I have  a large  shed  roof  to  paint  white  ; it 
has  been  tarred  and  sanded,  and  I should  be  glad  to 
know  if  any  of  your  readers  can  recommend  a pre- 
paration that  would  atop  the  tar  eating  through  and 
80  discolouring  the  white  paint. 

Any  suggestions,  I have  no  doubt,  would  be  of 
service  to  others  in  a similar  difficulty. 

F.  A.  B. 


Water  Supply,  Blackburn. — Gaide  Village, 
with  about  500  inhabitants,  is  situated  above 
the  highest  reservoir  of  the  Blackburn  Cor- 
poration Waterworks.  Mr.  J.  B.  McCallnm, 
C.E.,  the  Borough  and  Water  Engineer,  has 
recently  put  down  two  of  Blake’s  patent 
hydraulic  rams,  capable  of  forcing  about  30,000 
gallons  per  day  to  a service-tank  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  rams,  and  170  ft. 
higher.  The  waste  water  from  the  rams  gravi- 
tates to  an  adjacent  reservoir.  Mr.  McCallnm 
reports  well  of  the  working  and  efficiency  of 
tbe  rams. 

Slough.— Mr.  T.  R.  Richards  has  been 
appointed  assessor  to  advise  the  committee  in 
reference  to  the  Slough  Public  Hall  and  Leopold 
Institute  limited  competition. 
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STONE  QUARRIES,— XIX. 

LIMESTONES  {continued.) 

Bath  Stone. 

oolitic  freestone  which,  comes  from 
H m the  neighbonrhood  of  Bath  is  known  to 
every  architect.  It  is  found  principally 
ij;n  the  Great  Oolitic  series  of  geologists,  and 
Slis  remarkable  for  the  comparative  paucity  of 
SafoBsils  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 

^ This,  although  so  tantalising  to  the  scientist, 
djis  rather  a fortunate  circumstance  from  a com- 
jamercial  point  of  view,  as  the  stone  has  a better 
Sjchance  of  being  uniform,  both  in  colour  and 
Sltexture.  But,  even  allowing  that  the  partial 
diabsenco  of  fossils  so  materially  infiuences  the 
jjstructuro  and  appearance  of  the  stone,  it  goes 
i ibnt  a very  little  way  to  prove  that  the  material 
mis  fitting  for  such  a trying  atmosphere  as  that  we 
Stare  now  having  in  London.  No  doubt  it  is  an 
Srjimportant  item  in  the  cost  of  working,  and 
Jl'personally  wo  think  that  Bath  stone  carvings 
i lare  about  as  good  as  any,  when  they  are  taken 

Jcare  of.  We  would  point  out,  however,  that  the 
stone  which  goes  under  the  name  of  “ Bath  ” is 
about  as  variable  in  structure  and  durability  as 
’ lean  well  be.  It  would  be  useless  to  hide  from 
itiourselves  the  fact  that  buildings  in  the  metro- 
ipolis  and  elsewhere  that  have  been  constructed 
laoxternally  with  Bath  atone,  have  soon  decayed, 
but  it  would  be  very  rash  to  denounce  the 
Jt'Whole  of  the  stone  coming  from  that  locality, 
I on  these  grounds  alone.  We  can  point  to 
sdslaborate  carvings  in  the  material  that  have 
Xistood  out  in  the  London  atmosphere  for  over 
iKtwenty-five  years,  and  if  we  except  the  smoke 
I and  dirt  which  are  always  associated  with  such 
ifoarvings  here,  they  look  almost  as  good  as 
«when  they  were  put  up.  The  angles  and  lines 
i are  still  well  preserved,  and  certainly  the  stones 
sbave  withstood  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  as 
liwoll  as  any  limestone  is  capable  of  doing.  Yet, 
q:in  spite  of  such  a good  character,  Bath  stone  is 
jjiofton  seen  presenting  a washed-out  and  woe- 
Chbegoue  appearance.  The  cause,  as  usual,  is  not 
S'  Ear  to  seek.  The  fault  does  not  always  lie  with 
] itbe  stone  itself,  but  with  those  who  select  it. 
iUTaking  the  assertion  that  the  fault  lies  with  the 
>istone,  first  let  us  examine  it. 
ih  The  rule  we  have  so  repeatedly  laid  down, 
4ithat  stones  vary  both  in  structure  and  compo- 
!^isition  in  the  same  quarry,  and  even  along  the 
»tBame  horizon  in  the  quarry,  must  be  more 
bf, rigidly  enforced  in  the  case  of  Bath  stone 
aithau  with  any  other  we  have  mentioned.  We 
j.can  easily  understand  that  when  the  material 
iTOomes  from  different  levels,  variations  in  quality 
I are  most  likely  to  ensue;  but  quite  a different 
d.problem  is  presented  when  we  know  that  stone 
ailrom  one  level  only  is  being  supplied.  It  seems 
I ;the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  regard 
j the  material,  under  the  last-mentioned  circum- 
)>£tance,  as  being  of  only  one  quality,  and  so 
we  are  taken  off  our  guard.  The  quarry-owners 
lexercise  considerable  care  in  rejecting,  as  much 
K as  possible,  all  bad  blocks,  and  by  the  time  the 
JBfltones  arrive  in  London  they  are  therefore  in 
MiBome  measure  selected ; but  the  methods  the 
wquarry-owners  use  to  discriminate  between  good 
I land  bad  blocks  may  be  somewhat  different  from 
) :our  own,  and  to  make  sure  of  using  the  beat 
ic«tone  it  is  always  desirable  to  overhaul  them. 
luThere  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  no  place 
iilike  the  quarry  itself  for  selecting  the  stone. 
All  kinds  of  difficulties  arise  if  it  is  not 
9 done  before  they  reach  London.  For  instance, 
) ithe  great  majority  of  carvings,  mouldings,  and 
ithe  like,  in  order  to  effect  economy,  both  as 
iiijregards  labour  and  carriage,  are  treated  on  the 
jispot;  BO  that  when  these  mouldings,  &c.,  reach 
juLondou  one  does  not  like  to  reject  them,  for 
u .obvious  reasons.  Besides,  it  is  much  more 
9i:difficult  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  stone  when 
itldressed  than  when  it  is  in  the  rough. 
iVi  When  the  fault  with  the  stone  is  not  inherent 
t'i;itgenerally  results  from  inattention  to  its  proper 
.iB,8easoning,  or  from  being  improperly  placed  in 
ithe  building.  With  reference  to  the  former 
K'icause,  we  may  mention  that  we  think  it  abso- 
j ilutely  necessary  that  all  free-working  limestones 
cfthould  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  well  seasoned 
:•  'before  being  built  up.  As  to  the  duration  of  time 
r-ito  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  quarrying 
I land  building  up  of  the  stone,  we  believe  that  no 
I :rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  it  must  vary  with  each 
.iikind.  But  of  this  much  we  feel  certain,  that 
c iia  some  instances  Bath  stones  have  not  been 


long  enough  exposed  to  the  seasoning  process, 
whilst  at  others  they  have  been  overdone.  We 
would  call  particular  attention  to  those  falling 
under  the  latter  heading.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  all  stones,  within  certain  limits,  get  harder 
as  their  “ quarry-water  ” is  dried  out  by  the 
air.  But  the  average  Bath  material,  in  addition 
to  becoming  harder  as  a whole,  takes  on  a 
crust  of  hard  matter,  which  is  said  to  arise 
from  a slight  decomposition  taking  place,  which 
will  remove  most  of  the  softer  particles,  and 
leave  the  hardest  and  most  durable  to  act  as  a 
protection  to  the  remainder.  It  is  self-evident, 
then,  that  if  the  stone  is  left  too  long  in  the 
seasoning  process  this  crust  will  more  or  less 
form  ; and  when  it  is  subsequently  dressed  and 
another  face  formed  (perhaps  only  a short  space 
behind  the  originally  seasoned  one),  the  mate- 
rials for  again  forming  the  hard  surface  crust 
might  not  be  forthcoming  quite  so  readily : the 
internal  structure  of  the  stone  will,  therefore, 
then  be  more  vigorously  acted  upon  by  the 
deleterious  atmospheric  acids  easily  soaking 
in. 

When  the  stone  is  not  placed  in  its  proper 
position  in  the  building  very  disastrous  results 
almost  always  follow.  We  cannot  do  better, 
perhaps,  than  to  quote  from  one  of  the  largest 
quarry-owners’  pamphlets  on  this  subject.  They 
say  that,  with  few  exceptions,  Bath  stone 
should  bo  laid  on  its  natural  bed  (or  with  the 
bedding  planes  in  a horizontal  direction)  as  in 
this  position  it  is  found  to  weather  better, 
and  is  also  capable  of  carrying  greater  weight. 
This  should  be  made  a sine  qud  non,  as  favour- 
able results  depend  upon  it.  Cornices  and 
copings  are,  however,  found  to  stand  the 
weather  better  when  worked  joint-bedded,  and, 
inconsequence,  are  generally  so  placed;  but, 
when  this  is  done,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  angle  quoins  to  the  cornice  and  coping  are 
upon  the  natural  bed  of  the  stone,  as,  if  put 
joint-bedded,  one  side  would  be  face-bedded. 
Tracery  windows  should  be  worked  face-bedded, 
to  avoid  the  bed  running  across  the  point  or 
cusp. 

There  is  yet  another  thing  to  which  wo  would 
draw  the  student’s  attention.  Certain  kinds  of 
Bath  stone  are  more  suitable  for  exterior  than 
interior  work.  We  have  no  objection  to  each 
kind  being  placed  in  the  position  most  suit- 
able to  it,  but  we  must  demur  to  so  many  kinds 
being  used  in  any  one  building.  Surely,  if  one 
kind  is  used  outside  and  one  other  inside,  the 
requirements,  as  far  as  selection  is  concerned, 
will  be  amply  fulfilled.  We  remember  not  long 
since  seeing  no  less  than  six  different  kinds  of 
Bath  stone  used  in  the  porch  of  a church.  Such 
a work  might  be  a fitting  ornament  for  a 
museum,  but,  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  where  it 
now  is  and  architects  judge  in  after  years  of  the 
durability  of  Bath  stone  from  it,  the  result 
cannot  be  but  detrimental  to  its  more  extended 
use.  One  stone  might  stand  well,  perhaps, 
whilst  its  neighbour  is  crumbling  to  dust.  But 
how  are  they  to  know  from  which  quarry  the 
better  stone  has  come  ? It  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  if  only  one 
kind  were  used  in  such  a case. 

We  do  not  propose  to  describe  hero  the 
minute  details  respecting  the  quarries  and  the 
stone  raised.  Strictly  speaking,  the  majority 
of  the  workings  being  underground,  and  not 
open,  are  mines.  Some  of  these  are  of 
vast  extent,  and  a block  plan  of  them  has  a 
very  labyrinthine  appearance,  resembling  the 
branches  of  a tree.  On  entering  the  tunnel  of 
the  Box  Hill  Quarry, — under  guidance,  of 
course, — it  seems  as  though  the  end  will  never 
be  reached.  There  is  a series  of  main  paths, 
with  innumerable  other  paths  leading  from  them 
on  either  side  at  every  few  yards.  In  fact,  the 
whole  working  is  a vast  clearance  with  pillars 
of  stone  left  here  and  there  to  prop  up  the  roof. 
After  a few  miles  walking  we  emerge  from  the 
tunnels  and  find  ourselves  at  the  Corshara  end 
of  the  quarry,  where,  after  a laborious  climb  up 
several  stone  steps  we  once  more  stand  in 
the  open  air. 

No  powder  is  used  in  any  of  the  Bath 
quarries,  as  it  spoils  so  much  stone,  but  the 
blocks  are  shifted  from  their  natural  position 
by  picking,  sawing,  and  wedging,  assisted  by 
cranes.  The  blocks  after  being  trimmed  or 
“scalped,”  as  it  is  called,  are  drawn  to  the 
mouth  of  the  quarries  either  by  horses  or  by  a 
locomotive  engine,  the  latter  being  about  the 
ugliest  piece  of  machinery  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  stones  obtained  : — 


7.  Farleigh  Down 

8.  Monk’s  Park 

9.  Stoke  Ground 

10.  Westwood  Ground 

11.  Winsley  Ground 


1.  Bethel 

2.  Box  Ground 

3.  Combe  Down 

4.  Corngrit 

5.  Corshani  Down 

6.  Corshara  Ridge 
The  colour  of  the  whole  of  them  varies  from 

a white  to  cream  tint.  All  are  oolitic,  but  the 
sizes  of  the  little  spherules  are  not  altogether 
uniform,  and  the  grain  of  the  rock  alters  accord- 
ingly. The  durability  of  the  stone,  like  that  of 
Portland,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
character  and  state  of  crystallisation  of  the 
material  which  cements  the  little  sphernles 
together,  and  the  student  should  therefore  tnm 
to  our  remarks  on  Portland  stone  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  method  of  selecting.  As  every 
block  of  stone  so  largely  stands  on  its  own 
merits,  we  do  nob  care  to  state  which  of  the  Bath 
stones  are  superior  to  the  others.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about 
their  respective  chemical  compositions,  resist- 
ance to  thrusting  stress,  amount  of  absorption 
of  water,  and  matters  of  a like  nature.  We 
have  several  of  the  results  of  experiments 
before  ns,  but  in  very  few  cases  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  stone  given  in  sufficient  detail  to 
justify  us  in  identifying  the  kinds  of  stone  to 
which  they  respectively  refer,  and  we  may  as 
well  at  once  state  that,  with  the  materials  at 
our  command,  it  would  be  simply  ridiculous  to 
draw  any  inferences  as  to  quality,  or  kindred 
matters,  from  them.  Many  of  the  experiments 
were  conducted  years  and  years  ago,  and  they 
not  infrequently  were  made  on  stones  from 
parts  of  the  quarries  no  longer  worked,  though 
the  names  are  perpetuated,  and  refer  to  remote 
workings  in  the  same  quarries.  Before  anything 
like  sound  deductions  will  be  enabled  to  be 


made  from  a purely  scientific  standpoint,  a 
great  number  of  new  experiments  will  have 
t^o  be  carried  out,  a principal  feature  in  which 
should  be  an  accurate  description  of  the  exact 
quarry  and  horizon  of  each  of  the  specimens 
experimented  upon,  a matter  hitherto  neglected 


almost  without  exception. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  Bath  stone,  we  may 
mention  that  although  it  was  used  as  far  back 
as  the  twelfth  century,  and  probably  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  trade  as  now  known 
did  not  spring  up  nntil  the  completion  of  the 
Box  Tunnel  in  1841.  Box  Church,  built  in  the 
year  1200;  Lacock  Abbey;  Balliol  and  Keble 
Colleges,  Oxford  ; St.  Mary  Magdalene  Church, 
Paddington;  St.  Jude’s  Church,  South  Ken- 
sington ; New  Arcade,  Birmingham  ; Post 
Office,  Guildford ; St.  Matthias  Church,  Ply- 
mouth; and  the  new  Cathedral  at  Truro,  are  a 
few  examples  of  edifices  in  which  Bath  stone 
has  been  largely  employed. 


Chihnark  and  Wardour  Quarries. — With 
reference  to  our  observations  on  these  quarries 
[p.  647,  ante'],  the  proprietor  writes  to  say  that 
the  stone  known  as  “Tisbury  Stone”  is  no 
longer  worked,  and  that  the  name  does  not 
apply  to  the  Chilmark  stone,  although,  we  may 
mention,  the  latter  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tisbury,  and  we  regret  that  we  were  mis- 
informed on  the  subject.  He  also  states  that 
the  “trough”  beds  are  not  oolitic  in  structure, 
but  in  this  he  is  quite  incorrect,  as  an  inquii-y 
into  the  subject  would  soon  convince  him. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

14,467,  Glazing.  J.  Jeffreys. 

This  invention  relates  to  a now  and  improved 
system  of  glazing  for  roofs,  &c.  The  bars  to  which 
the  glazing  is  applied  are  made  of  teak  or  mahogany 
or  other  wood,  and  are  rebated  for  glass  on  the 
upper  side  to  a depth  about  the  thickness  of  the 
glass.  The  glass  is  bedded  in  with  a plastic  material 
which  does  not  got  bard  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  edges  of  the  glass  above  the  rebates  are  thinly 
covered  with  this  plastic  material  and  a strip  of 
roofing  felt,  the  width  of  the  supporting  bar,  is  then 
laid  on,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a metal  capping 
of  half-hoop  form  with  returned  feet,  and  this 
capping  is  screwed  down  to  the  wooden  bar  by 
metal  screws.  Provision  is  made  for  carrying  off 
condensed  water  on  the  inside  by  means  of  a thin 
strip  of  glass  or  metal  curved  to  an  S or  ogee 
section. 

1-4, 500,  Sash-line  Socket.  W.  Muaselwhite 
aud  W.  Prewett. 

This  invention  consists  of  an  iron  socket,  and  grip 
or  pair  of  small  jaws  for  holding  the  sash-cord.  On 
the  inside  of  the  surface  of  these  jaws  are  three 
pointed  teeth,  two  in  one  jaw  and  one  in  the  other  ; 
these  engage  the  end  of  the  sash- cord,  and  when 
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closed  form  a taper  and  fit  into  a little  thimble-like 
socket,  securely  holding  the  cord.  The  fastener  is 
fixed  so  as  to  strengthen  the  comer  of  the  sash, 
frame. 

14,793,  Embossed  Canvas  for  Walls.  W. 
Scott-Morton. 

"^ith  the  new  of  improving  and  cheapening 
embossed  canvas  for  decorating  walls,  a hollow 
metal  cylinder,  arranged  to  be  heated  by  steam  or 
other  hot  fluid,  is  used  for  embossing  the  plastic 
surface,  which  by  this  is  more  quickly  dried  and 
stiffened,  and  the  sharp  effects  of  the  pattern  are 
better  preserved. 

14,866,  Fireplaces.  E.  M.  Somers. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  prevent  the 
fumes  of  the  burning  coal  being  drawn  out  into  the 
room  by  the  draught  caused  by  a lady’s  dress  in 
passing,  the  opening  or  slamming  of  a door,  or  such 
like  cause.  A canopy  is  secured  to  the  brickwork 
of  the  fireplace  in  that  part  of  the  fire-back  which 
connects  and  forms  the  contracted  part  of  the 
chimney.  By  this  means  the  stray  smoke  is  con- 
ducted into  the  chimney,  and  the  draught  up  the 
chimney  is  encouraged  or  increased,  and  the  pro- 
jecting fire-back  is,  to  a great  extent,  hidden  from 
view.  The  canopy  is  of  metal  or  of  plain  ornamental 
tiles  framed  in  metal. 

9,828,  Lattice  Work.  F.  H.  Street  and  W. 
Ellis. 

The  lattice  work  is  principally  designed  for  use  in 
the  construction  of  ships’  berths,  and  it  is  so  made 
that  it  may  have  an  extensible  and  collapsible 
motion  given  to  it  in  one  direction, — longitudinally, 
— without  corresponding  alteration  of  dimension  in 
the  other  (or  transverse)  direction.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  garden  seats,  shelves,  and  cattle  or  stable 
fittings,  &c. 

10,261,  Automatic  Valves  for  Ventilating 
Pipes.  J.  Broadfoot. 

_ A valve  for  ventilating  pipes,  such  as  are  fitted  in 
situations  where  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  water  from  one  compartment  to  others 
through  which  the  ventilating  pipes  extend.  In 
the  automatic  valve  a pocket  or  recess  into  which 
water  will  drain  is  fitted,  and  when  water  fills  into 
the  pocket  the  valve-piece  is  raised  by  it  and  so 
closes  the  passage. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  POR  PATENTS. 

Oct.  22. — 13,477,  T.  Cheverton,  Catch  or  Fas- 
tener.—13,492,  W.  Ellis,  Rendering  Laths  and  Cut- 
ting \eneers. — 13,511,  R.  Briggs  and  Others,  Kilns 
for  Limestone,  Cement,  &c. 

Oct.  2d. — 13,537,  D.  Lyon,  Flushing  Apparatus 
and  Water  Waste-prevonter.— 13,554,  S.  John- 
son, Automatic  Water-closet  Apparatus.— 13,577, 
J.  Stott,  Indicating  Escape  of  Gas  in  Buildings. 

Oct.  25. — 13,596,  J.  Mitchell,  Water  Tap.— 
13,597,  J.  Parsons,  Fall  Pipes,  and  Fixing  same. — 
13,603,  C.  Whitehouse,  Screw  or  Twist  Augers  and 
Boring  Bits. — 13,616,  R.  Soholefield,  Machinery  for 
Making  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.— 13.627,  W.  Clark  and 
J.  Fumeaux,  Hoist,  &c.— 13,632,  IL  Walker,  Wood- 
boring Tools. — 13,647,  A Stone,  Automatic  Fas- 
teners for  Doors,  Windows,  ko. 

Oct.  26. — 13,670,  J.  Summerscales  and  H.  Longs- 
don.  Hinge  Joint  for  Step  Ladders,  &c.— 13,688, 
N.  Locke,  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights,  &c.— 
13,693,  J.  Gozney,  Cleaning  Pans  and  Seats  of 
Closets. — 13,718,  G.  Capewell,  Manufacture  of 
Nails. — 13,730,  R.  Crane,  Water-supply  Cisterns. — 
13,731,  C.  Letzing,  Lock.— 13,733,  E.  Pearson, 
Valve  Arrangement  and  Container  for  Closets. 

Oct.  27.-13,786.  D.  Webster  and  P.  Pfeiffer, 
Cleaning  Flues  and  Chimneys. 

Oct.  28. — 13,835,  A.  Caldwell,  Controlling  the 
Flow  of  Water  into  Dwelling-houses,  Factories,  &c. 

PR071SI0NAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

11,289,  T.  EIsley,  Attaching  Door-knobs  to 
Spindles.— 11,633,  D.  Duncan  and  W.  Welton, 
Automatic  Air-valves  for  Water-pipes.— 11,756,  S. 
Gratrix,  Lead  Pipes,  &o.— 11,798,  II.  Knight,  Hot- 
water  Pipes  for  Heating  Buildings.— 11,863,  L. 
Dove  and  J.  Bush,  Regulating  Mechanism  for  Doors 
and  Window-sashes.— 11,937,  R.  Robinson,  Brick- 
cutting  Tables. —11,984,  W.  Dunn,  Preventing 
Water-pipes  Bursting  during  Frosty  Weather. — 
11,985,  _W.  Dunn,  Preventing  Water  Freezing  in 
Water-pipes. — -^12, 311, W.  Morrison,  Cooking-ranges. 
— 12,397,  H.  Whiteley,  Regulating  the  Opening  and 
Closing  of  Fanlights,  &c.— 12,401,  E.  Taylor,  Open- 
ing, Closing,  or  Fastening  Casements,  &c.— 8,643, 
H,  Heim,  Fireplaces  or  Stoves.- 12,042,  H.  Broad- 
way, Casements  or  Fanlight  Stays  and  Fasteners. — 
12,407,  W.  Macfarlane,  Fixing  Pipes  to  Buildings. — 
12,421,  W.  Ciirzon  and  others,  Cementitious  Slabs.  — 
12,47t',  E.  Long,  Concrete  Blocks.- 12,542,  E. 
Blundstone,  Plaster  of  Paris. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Tvo  Zfonfht. 

13,1W,  E.  Hughes,  Feed-motion  for  Circular 
Saws,  &c. — 15,464,  E.  Preston  and  E.  De  Rusett, 
Lavatories. — 15,860,  H.  Doulton,  Jointsof  Stoneware 
Pipes.  — 16,096,  H.  Haddan,  Construction  of 
Teiracesand  Flat  Roofs.— 5,124,  W.  Allen,  Ladders. 
—0,581,  R.  Rastrick  and  G.  Hughe?,  Mitre-cutting 
Maobioe. — 11,294,  T.  Whitehead,  Tops  or  Cowls  for 
Chimneys,  Ac. — 11,922,  J.  Garfield,  Ventilating 
Apparatus. — 31,  W.  Joy,  Utilisation  of  Waste  Heat 


THE  BUILDER. 


from  Cement  Kilns,  Ac.— 2,896,  W.  Ross,  Water- 
waste  Preventers.— 10,691,  H.  and  L.  Stollwerck, 
Stoirs  or  Staircases. — 11,091,  J.  Anderson,  Bricks, 
Tiles,  &c.  — 11,629,  C.  Heaton,  Ornamental 
Cioissonr.^  Work  for  Decorative  Building  Purposes. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


OCTOBSB  25. 

ByHoHXB,  Son,  t Evebsfibld. 

Fulham — 88  and  89,  Sherbrooke-road,  96  years, 

ground-rent  331 £890 

Sho  reditch,  New  Norfolt-street — Freehold  stabling 

and  premises 550 

Br  TViLTBa  Hall. 

Twickenham,  Fulwelilroad—Kate  Cottage,  freehold  176 


OCTOBBB  26. 


By  JoBBs,  Lang,  & Co. 

City— 20  and  22,  Qresham-street,  24  years,  ground- 

4,700 

32,  Gresham-street,  and  7,  Mmnford-court,  20 

years,  ground-rent  123/.  3s 4,600 

Peckham— Ground-renta  of  12/.,  rererslon  in  62 

years 360 

By  Oetzmann  & Co. 

Hampstead-road— No.  162,  50 years,  ground-rent 8/.  800 

Camden-road — No.  43,  term  44  years,  ground-rent 

6/.  68 1^066 

By  G.  B.  Smallpbicb. 

Bethnal  Green— 1 to  11  odd,  Three  Colts-lane,  31^ 

years,  ground-rent,  23/.  lOa 1 920 

Nos.  134,  186,  and  188,  Brady-atreet,  31i  years, 

ground-rent  6/ 365 

43  to  99  odd,  Seabright-atreef,  31J  years,  ground- 

rent  72/.  lOa.  3^956 

•44  to  88  even,  Seabright-street,  31^  years,  ground- 

rent  67/.  lOa 3 295 

1 to  12,  Teale-atreet,  31^  years,  ground-rent  * 

32/.  10a 2^339 

33  to  63  odd.  Viaduct-street,  314  years,  ground- 

rent  27/.  lOs 1^790 

66  to  65  odd.  Viaduct-street,  294  years,  ground-  ’ 

rent  18/. } and  ground-rents  of  18/,,  term  2 

years 1^275 

62  to  60  and  66  and  74  even,  Viaduct-atreet,  314 

years,  ground-rent  30/ 1,725 

OCTOBBE  27. 

By  Joshua  Babbb  & Son. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill- Ida  Villa  and  Ivy  Cottage, 

freehold  j 920 

Ground-rent  of  3/.,  reversion  in  21  years.!! !!!  ’l56 

Sudbury,  Piuner-road— Three  freehold  cottages  ...  206 

By  G.  F.  Feancis. 

Pimlico — 19,  Chsrlwood-street,  39  years,  ground- 

rent  8/.  I83 475 

Bv  C,  W.  Davies. 

Islington— 1 to  8,  Goldsmith-place,  16  years,  ground- 

rent  145/.  123 695 

By  G.  B.  Smallpbicb. 

Bethnal  Green— 3 to  41  odd,  Seabright-street,  314 

years,  ground-rent  62/.  lOs 3 3go 

2 to  42  even,  Seabright-street,  and  2,  Viaduct-  * 

place,  314  years,  ground-rent  69/.  ICs 6,230 

1 to  32,  Viaduct-street,  and  1,  Viaduct-place,  314 

years,  ground-rent  87/.  10a 6 365 

34,  36,  38,  40,  48,  and  60,  Viaduct-place,  314  years,  ’ 

ground-rent  17/ 1 220 

By  D.  Smith,  Son,  A Oaklbt. 

Tulse  Hill — 147,  Upper  Lawn,  61  years,  ground-rent 

30/ 1^460 

Camberwell— 73,  76,  and 77,  Denmark-hill,  70years 

ground-rent  80/ ’.  1 075 

Euston-road— 15,  Mabledon-plaoe,  20  years,  ground!  * 

rent  21/.  ^79 

Octobbb  28. 

By  J.  C.  Platt. 

Hammersmith  — 34,  Southertou-road,  79  years, 

ground-rent  6/ \ 200 

By  Glasibr  & Sons. 

Kew — Freehold  land,  £4  acres 4 450 

Battersea— 60,  Northeote-road,  freehold  *700* 

By  A.  Walton. 

Norwood— 2,  Clifton-villas,  66years,  ground-rent  8/.  160 

Sydenham— Ground-rent  of  26/.,  reversion  in  79 

years  660 

By  C.  P.  Whitelbt. 

Clerkenwell— 81,  St.  John-street-road,  44  years, 

ground-rent  10/.  lOs 030 

Plaistow — 1 and  2,  Swete-street,  freehold 420 

West  llara-e  and  8,  Dirleton-street,  78  years, 

ground-rent  8/ 155 

By  G.  B.  Smallpbicb. 

Bethnal  Green-road— Nos.  406  to  403  even,  314 

years,  ground  rent  107/ 7,246 

A plot  of  land,  314  years,  ground-rent  4/ 116 

1 and  1a,  Seabright-street,  32  years,  ground-rent, 

10/ 465 

Nos.  383  to  417  odd,  and  1,  Canrobert-street,  33 

years,  ground-rent  102/ 6,106 

1 to  12  and  14,  W olverley -street,  32 years,  ground- 

rent  26/ i,680 

2 to  7,  9,  and  11,  Canrobert-street,  32  years, 

ground-rent  24/ 1,445 

13  and  16  aod  16  to  30  even,  Wolverley-street,  32  ’ 

years,  ground-rent  24/.  Is 1,300 

1 to  4,  Teale-street,  and  46,  Kay-street,  30J  years, 

ground-rent  16/ 930 

Kinggland-road— 33  and  35,  Harwar-street,  2 years, 

ground-rent  2s 22 

By  Blakb  & Dannatt. 

Deptford — 47,  Douglae-street,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  21  88 290 

East  Greenwich— 62  to  66  even,  Calvert-road,  free- 
hold   1,220 

67  and  69,  CnUert-road,  freehold 685 

64  to  78  even,  Calvert-road,  freehold 2,326 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Newington— 7,  8,  and  9,  Canterbury-terrace,  10 

years,  ground-rent  12/.  11a.  4d 265 

Walworth — 72,  Olcey-street,  29  years,  ground-rent 

4/.  I 'B 270 

Camberwell — 13,  15,  and  17,  Leipsic-road,  19  years, 

ground-rent  7/ 533 
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Battersea— 37  to  46  odd,  Lindford-street,  22  years, 

ground-rent  6/ £238 

V est  Dulwich — 13,  Crosted-road,  rivears. ground- 

rent  13/.  lOs.  9d 55C 

Ealing  Dean— The  freehold  residence  called  Carrara  90C 

Ground-rents  of  38/.,  reversion  in  90  years 80C 

Deptford— 31  to 34,  Heston-street,  89  Tears,  ground- 

rent  16/ ■ 466 

Bermondsey— Ground-rent  of  42/.  10s.,  reversion 

in  78  years 1 02C 

Acton— Ground-rent  of  31/,  Ifs.,  reversion  in' 96  ’ 

years  7C(' 

Walthamstow— Ground-rent  of  18/.,  roTersion’in  98 

I’eara  406 

^ , By  Nbwbon  & Habdino. 

Poplar — 165,  East  India  Dock-road,  freehold 940 

Stoke  Newington— 15,  Mildmay-grove,  76  years, 

ground-rent  7/ 290 

Homerton— 34  to  even,  Nisbet-street,  84  years, 

ground-rent  20/ 65). 

Highbury— 70,  Petherton-ro^,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  71.  7a eoo 

9,  Elphinstone-atreet,  freehold  ..  4'0 

King’s  Cross- 8,  Derby-street,  freehold  86O1 

Marylebone — Ground-rent  of  21/.,  reversion  in  34 

J ears  69&i 


Octobib29. 

Q.  B.  Smallpbicb. 

Shoreditch- 61,  High-street,  freehold  2,9501 

Kingsland— Ground-rent  of  20/.,  reversion  in  62 

years  860! 

Bethnal  Green— Improvedground-rentsof  244/.  10s., 

term  32  years 2,900 

Improved  ground-rents  of  199/.  lOs.,  term  33 

„ years 2,S60‘ 

Improved  ground-rents  of  210/.,  term  32  years  ...  2,830 
Improved  ground-renta  of  80/.  lOs.,  term  32 
yeara,  with  reversion  to  1,000/.  a year  for  53J 
years  4,840;| 

Hackney  - road  — Improved  ground  . rents  of  ; 

180/.  19s.  3d.,  term  32  rears 2,600 1 

Improved  ground-renta  o'f  6/.,  term  33  years 105  i 

Improved  ground-rents  of  193/.  14s.,  term  31  ; 

years  2,300,1 

By  Thurgood  A Mabtin. 

High  Holbom — No.  283,  term  67  years,  ground- 

rentSOO/ 2,800  I 


MEETINGS. 

Satubdat,  November  6. 

Anociaiion  of  Fubtic  Sanitary  Jiiigec/or*.— Address  f’y  I 
the  Chairman  of  Council,  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram.  7 p.m. 

Monday,  NovBiraBa  8. 

5Hrceu£>rs' Jws/t/K/i'on.— Openieg  address  of  the  Session  4 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Beadel,  M.P.  8 p.m. 

Tcbsdat,  Novkmbeb  9. 

Zntfifution  of  Civil  — Inaugural  Address  byi! 

the  President,  Mr.  Edward  Woods,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Novbubeb  10. 

Tylers’  and  Bricklayers'  Company.— Dinner  at  fhe»' 
"Albion."  5’30for6p.m. 

United  Arts  C/u6.— General  Meeting,  8 p.m. 

TnvBSDAY,  Novbmdeb  11. 

Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Electricians. — Mr,  1- 
Giabert  Kapp  on  '‘The  Predetermination  of  the  Charsc*  u 
teristics  of  a Dynamo.”  9 p.m. 

Fbiday,  Novbubeb  12. 

Bradjord  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society.— Jdr.  )• 
T.  T.  Empsall  on  " Bradford  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.'*’  f 
7'30  p.m. 


glistjilanta. 

Mineral-water  Reservoirs,  Harrogate. — 1 
On  the  22ud  ult.  the  ceremony  of  turning  the 
water  into  the  newly-constructed  reservoirs  was  i' 
performed  by  the  3Iayor  of  Harrogate  (Mr,  t 
Alderman  Ellis) . These  works,  which  have  been  ■ 
completed  in  the  short  space  of  four  months,  =1 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Wareham  Harry,,-! 
C.E.,  the  Borough  Surveyor.  The  purpose  for  1 
which  they  are  intended  is  the  storing  of  the-; 
valuable  mineral  water  which  hitherto  has  run  . 
to  waste  during  the  winter.  The  Corporation  I 
having  decided  to  remedy  the  evil  they  instructed  } 
their  engineer  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates,  il 
which  received  the  approval  and  sanction  of  the . 
Local  Government  Board.  The  works  consist  of  a ' 
series  of  twelve  chambers,  each  about  19  ft.  6 in.  ; 
square  and  13  ft.  deep,  capable  of  holding  an 
aggregate  of  372,000  gallons.  They  are  con*  ■; 
structed  of  brickwork  in  cement,  having  a ; 
concrete  flooring,  and  the  sides  being  surrounded  !i 
by  the  same  material  15  in.  thick.  The  roof  :i 
consists  of  iron  girders  with  concrete  arches,  tl 
the  whole  being  covered  with  a layer  of. 
Limmer  asphalte.  The  contractors  have  been  ■: 
Messrs.  Longley  Bros.,  Leeds  and  Harrogate,  a 
and  the  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  W.  J. !' 
Hague. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — Thei’ 
thirty-ninth  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  v 
of  this  Institution  took  place  on  Thursday 
evening  last  in  the  Hall  of  the  Worshipful  1; 
Company  of  Carpenters,  London  Wall.  Mr. 
Basil  E.  Peto,  the  President,  occupied  the  i 
chair,  and  covers  were  laid  for  about  150 1 
persons.  During  the  evening  the  Secretary^ 
Major  Brutlon,  announced  subscriptions  and  i 
donations  to  the  amount  of  6781.  A report  of ; 
the  proceedings  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
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Birmingfliam  Architectural  Association. 

The  opening  meeting  and  conversazione  of  the 
present  session  took  place  at  Queen’s  College, 
Paradise-street,  on  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  F.  B. 
Osborn  (President)  occupied  the  chair,  and 
amongst  those  present  were  the  Mayor  (Aider- 
man  Martineau),  Messrs.  J.  Everard  (President 
of  the  Leicester  Architectural  Association), 
J.  Jackson  (secretary,  Leicester),  T.  Camm, 
H.  R.  Smith,  W.  Churchill,  J.  A.  Cossins,  Victor 
Scrutton  (secretary),  d:c.  There  was  a large 
attendance.  Letters  of  apology  for  non-attend- 
ance were  received  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion (London),  and  from  the  Liverpool,  Notting- 
ham, Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Leeds,  York,  and 
Northern  Architectural  Associations.  The 
President,  in  his  address,  said  that  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  of  the  year  was  the 
proposed  new  charter  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  which  would  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  their  profession.  They  had  had  two 
important  competitions  in  the  town  during  the 
last  year, — the  Assize  Courts  and  the  Work- 
house  Infirmary.  Much  as  they  wished  that  the 
competition  could  have  been  confined  to  Bir- 
mingham architects,  yet  they  had  in  the  Assize 
Courts  a subject  for  congratulation, — namely, 
the  employment  of  a professional  referee,  and 
the  perfect  fairness  with  which  the  competition 
was  conducted. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The  first 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  18S6-87,  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  9th,  1886,  at 
eight  p.m.,  when  the  inaugural  address  will  be 
delivered  by  the  President,  Mr.  Edward  Woods, 
and  the  presentation  will  take  place  of  the 
medals,  premiums,  and  prizes  awarded  during 
the  last  session. 

The  Office  of  Superintending  Architect, 
M.B.W. — The  report  of  which  we  made  men- 
tion in  our  last  (p.  650)  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  resolved  that  the  whole  question  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  Superintending  Aj-chitect 
be  referred  back  to  the  Works  and  General 
Porposea  Committee  for  further  consideration 
and  report. 

Port  Said  British  Hospital. — This  hospital 
has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Viscountess 
Strangford,  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 
and  is  a commodious  airy  structure  c f one  story, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  Egyptian  climate. 
It  consists  of  two  wings,  one  on  each  side  of  an 
open  passage,  and  united  under  oue  roof  at  the 
entrance.  The  material  used  is  Baltiofir,  which 
will  be  painted  outside  and  varnished  within. 
At  present  the  hospital  is  planned  to  contain 
thirty  beds  in  five  wards,  the  principal  of  which 
' is  38  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide,  and  the  average 
height  of  the  various  apartments  is  10  ft.  to  the 
eaves,  or  19  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The 
whole  of  the  building  stands  on  a frame,  which 
will  rest  on  concrete  pillars  4 ft.  above  the 
ground,  so  as  to  allow  of  a free  draught  of  air 
underneath.  Inside  the  rafters  of  the  wards 


Bradford  Historical  Society. — From  the 
Leeds  Mercury  of  the  30th  ult.  we  learn  that 
this  Society  opened  its  winter  session  on 
Friday,  the  22nd  ult.,  with  an  interesting  paper 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  on  the  family  of  the 
Nevilles,  and  the  castles  built  or  developed  by 
them,  including  Raby,  Standrop,  and  Brance- 
peth  castles;  Brancepeth  Church,  Middleham 
Castle  and  Church,  Coverham  Abbey,  Barnard 
Castle  and  Church,  &c. 

Diocesan  Surveyorship.  — Mr.  R.  Knill 
Freeman,  architect,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  has 
been  appointed  (snbject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Bishop)  to  the  office  of  Surveyor  under 
the  Ecclosiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871,  for 
the  whole  diocese  of  Manchester  for  a period 
of  three  years.  Thirty  applications  for  the 
office  were  considered  and  first  reduced  to 
three,  including  Mr.  R.  K.  Freeman,  of  Bolton- 
le-Moors;  Mr.  T.  H.  Myres,  of  Preston;  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  R.  Simpson,  of  Blackburn. 

The  Mineral  Products  of  the  United 
States.  — From  an  advance  proof  of  the 
summary  report  of  the  mineral  production  of 
the  United  States  in  1885,  published  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  it  appears 
that  the  value  of  building  stone  quarried  in  the 
States  during  1885  was  819,000,000,  or  about 
the  same  as  in  1884.  The  demand  and  conse- 
quent production  of  bricks  and  tiles  increased 
to  an  estimated  value  of  835,000,000,  as  against 
830,000,000  in  1884,  and  834,000,000  in  1883. 
With  the  price  of  lime  constant  at  50  cents  per 
barrel  at  the  kilns,  the  production  increased 
from  37,000,000  barrels  in  1884  to  40,000,000 
in  1885.  The  production  of  cement  from 
natural  rock  increased  to  4.000,000  barrels  of 
300  lb.  each  (against  3,900,000  barrels  in  1884), 
but  was  valued  at  only  83,200,000.  The  pro- 
duction of  artificial  Portland  cement  amounted 
to  150,000  barrels  of  400  lb.  each  (as  compared 
with  100,000  barrels  in  1884),  with  a total  value 
of  .?292,500.  The  total  production,  of  cement 
of  all  kinds  was  4,150,000  barrels,  valued  at 
83,492,500,  against  4,000,000  ban-els,  valued  at 
83,720,000  in  1884. 
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TIMBER  [continued). 

Deala,  Riga 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow 

„ 2ad  

„ white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  Ist 

,,  ,,  2nd 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c 

,,  Spruce,  let 

,,  ,,  3rdand2nd. 

New  Brunswick,  &c 


Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in 
nared.  first  

Second 

Other  oualities  

Cedar,  Cuba  

Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  

foot 

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 
Mexican  „ 

Tobasco  ,, 

Honduras  ,, 

Maple,  Bird's-eve 


Rose,  Rio  

tOB 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  

foot 

Walnut,  Italian 

METALS. 

Ieow— Pig,  in  Scotland ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  

,,  ,,  in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  Loudon  

Sheets,  single,  in  London  

Hoops  ,,  

Nail-rods  „ 

Coffee — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  ton 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

,,  India 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  


Yellow  Metal  lb. 

Lead — 

Pig,  Spanish ton 

English,  common  brands 

Sheet,  English  

Bpeltee — 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands 

Tin— 

Banca ton 


Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots  

Zinc — 

English  sheet  ton 


TIMBER, 

' Grecnheart,  B.G ton 

Teak,  E.I load 

Sequoia,  U.S foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada  load 

Birch  

Elm  ,,  

Fir,  Dantsic,  &o 

Oak  ,,  

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  fathom 

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga  log 

,,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst...etd.l00 
„ 4th  and  3rd 


£.  8.  d.  £.  8.  d. 

6 10  0 7 0 0 

9 0 0 14  0 0 

0 2 4 0 2 7 

3 0 0 4 10  0 

3 6 0 3 10  0 

3 10  0 4 10  0 

1 10  0 4 0 0 

2 10  0 4 10  0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

200  3 10  0 

2 5 0 4 0 0 

3 0 0 5 0 0 

4 0 0 6 10  0 

2 15  0 4 0 0 

3 6 0 3 7 6 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

6 0 0 6 10  0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra  

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale  

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S 

,,  refined 

Tcepentine  — 


American,  in  casks  cwt. 

Tab — 

Stockholm  barrel 

Archangel  


£.  s.  d. 

6 10  0 
8 10  0 
7 0 0 
7 0 0 
6 0 0 

7 0 0 
17  0 0 
11  0 0 

6 0 0 

8 0 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 
4 0 0 

0 9 0 
0 7 6 
0 6 0 
0 0 3 
0 0 21 
0 0 2 
0 0 4 
0 0 4 
0 0 31 
0 0 4 
0 0 4 
0 0 6 
7 0 0 

6 0 0 
6 0 0 
0 0 6 
0 0 7 
0 0 4 


0 0 0 
4 7 6 

4 2 6 
6 10  0 
6 15  0 
6 0 0 

5 16  0 

44  0 0 

45  10  0 
61  10  0 
49  19  0 

0 0 0 
41  12  6 
0 0 4 

12  16  0 
13  0 0 

13  17  6 

14  5 0 
14  2 6 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
101  10  0 
102  0 0 
106  0 0 

0 0 0 


20  6 0 
35  10  0 
26  10  0 
0 0 0 
33  10  0 
0 0 0 
23  10  0 
21  0 0 
18  10  0 
25  0 0 
6 0 0 
S 0 0 

18  0 

0 16  0 
0 10  6 


£.  8.  d. 

7 0 0 
14  0 0 

8 0 0 
10  0 0 
16  0 0 
17  10  0 
29  0 0 
17  0 0 

6 0 0 
11  0 0 
7 10  0 
7 0 0 
12  0 0 

0 13  0 
0 8 6 
0 7 0 


0 0 7 
0 0 7 
0 0 41 
0 0 61 
0 0 61 
0 0 8 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 
17  0 0 
0 0 10 
0 10 
0 0 5 


0 0 0 
4 16  0 
4 7 6 
6 0 0 
8 10  0 
7 0 0 
6 10  0 

45  0 0 

46  0 0 
62  0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
41  0 0 
0 0 41 

12  17  6 
0 0 0 
14  0 0 

14  7 6 
14  6 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 


20  15  0 
36  0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
33  16  0 

21  6 0 
19  10  0 
45  0 0 
10  0 0 
13  0 0 

0 0 0 

0 16  6 
0 11  0 


and  other  rooms  are  lined  with  match-boarding, 
I and  the  building  will  be  entirely  roofed  with 
“Willesden  Paper.”  Besides  the  accommoda- 
I tion  for  patients,  there  are  quarters  for  the  resi- 
; dent  doctor  and  three  nurses,  a spacions  bath- 
I room,  lighted  from  the  roof,  a kitchen,  and 
I necessary  offices,  and  the  dispensary,  which  is 
in  a sense  apart  from  the  hospital,  and  is 
intended  to  be  of  service,  not  only  to  the 
patients,  but  generally  to  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  Delta.  Round  three  sides  of 
the  building  i-uns  a verandah,  approached  from 
the  wards  and  rooms  by  French  windows.  The 
flooring  of  the  structnre  is  “ tongued,”  by 
which  means  it  is  made  thoroughly  draught- 
proof,  but  the  floors  of  the  verandahs  and  over 
j tho  open  passage  are  latticed,  to  allow  the 
! rain-water  to  pass  away.  As  the  hospital  now 
1 stands  at  Messrs.  Lascelles’s  premises  at  Strat- 
: ford,  it  is  “in  frame,”  and  ready  to  be  put  on 
1 board  ship  for  transport  to  Port  Said  as  soon 
as  its  several  parts  have  been  numbered  and 
taken  down. — Morning  Post. 

Carlyle  Mansions,  Chelsea. — The  Secre- 
tary of  Wilkes’s  Metallic  Flooring  Company 
writes  to  say  that  the  staircase  in  these  build- 
ings (illustrated  in  our  last)  has  been  entirely 
constrncted  by  the  company  in  Wilkes’s  patent 
metallic  stone. 

United  Arts  Club. — The  first  general 
meeting  of  this  club,  “ for  architects,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  engineers,”  will  be  held,  as  will 
be  seen  from  an  advertisement  in  another 
|oolumn,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  chair  being 
; taken  by  Mr.  E.  I’ Anson. 
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CONTRACTS. 


Nature  ofWork,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  te  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Rood-Making  and  Paving  Works 

Hammersmith  Vestry... 
Estate  Proprietors 

Official  

F.  Stocker 

Nov.  10th 
Nov.  16th 

Paving  Oarriagew^ 

Drainage  Works,  Willesden  

Bermondsey  Vestry 

Metropolitan  Rail.  Co. 

Official  

0.  Claude  Robson  

do. 

do. 

Nov.  16th 
do. 

Repairs  and  Painting  Ten  Houses 

— De  Pape  

Engine-House,  &c.  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Nov.  18th 
do. 

Oak  Park  Fencing  

MainDrainage,  Sewers,  Pumping  Stations,  &e 
Laying-out  and  Planting  Infirmary  Grounds... 

Water  Works  (Buildings  and  Machinery) 

Sea  Walls  & Steps,  Cutting  Cliffs,  Ac 

Firewood 

do. 

do. 

Famham  Water  Co.  ... 
Dawlish  Local  Board.,, 

Lewisham  Union 

Tunbridge  Wells  Lei  Bd 
Bournemouth  Com.  ... 

Pollard  A Forder 

J.  S.  Delbridge 

Official  

Nov.  19th 
Nov.  20(h 
Nov.  21th 
Nov.  2Hth 

G.  R.  Andrews 

Nov.  29th 
Deo.  3rd 
Dec.  4th 
Jan.  7th 

li. 

Stores  and  Materials 

Furnishing  New  Town-hall  

Sewage  Precipitation  Works,  Barking  Creek 

Blue  Guernsey  Granite  

Methodist  New  Chapel,  W.  Kensington  

Erection  and  Enlargement,  &c.,  of  Schools  ... 

Cheshire  Liues  Com.  ... 
Barrow-in-Furness  Cor. 
Met.  Board  of  Works.., 
Avtuu  Lw^  

Official  

do. 

do. 

i. 

do. 

i. 

School  Bd.  for  London 



PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications  p 
to  be  m.  j ^ 

Liverpool  Corporation 

Nov,  25th  1 xvi. 
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[Nov.  6,  1886. 


TENDERS. 

BATTERSEA.— For  the  conatroction  of  concrete  river 
wall,  dumb  dock,  fluabing-cLamber,  Ac.,  at  Lombard- 
Mad  Wharf,  Battersea,  for  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
Wandsworth  District:  — 

DickeoBOD,  Loughborough  Junction 

(accepted)  £1,100  0 0 

[For  full  list  see  Builder,  October  23,  p.  616.] 


BETHNAL  GREEN. — For  rebuilding  Somerset  Dairy, 
No.  2,  Lisbon-street,  for  Mr.  Lewis  Jones.  Mr.  Edward 
Clark,  architect.  Strand.  Quantities  by  the  architect 
A.  Hood  laccepted) £4,630  0 0 


BIRMINGHAM.— For  new  workhouse  infirmary.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ward,  architect,  Birmingham.  Quantities  by 
the  architect : — 

Howell  k Son,  Bristol  £88,600  0 0 

Everall,  Malvern  87,278  0 0 

Jones  & Son,  Wolverhampton  79’98J  0 0 

Biggs,  Handsworth  79,000  0 0 

Edge  k Co.,  Birmingham  79,000  0 0 

Smith,  Leamington  76, 6W  0 0 

Barnsley  & Sons,  Birmingham  76,890  0 0 

Barker  k Son,  Handsworth  76,760  0 0 

Sapcote  k Sons,  Birmingham 7h’,Q27  0 0 

Motfatt,  Birmingham  75j600  0 0 

Horsnun  A Co.,  Wolverhampton  ...  74,660  0 0 

Lovatt,  Wolverhampton  73,000  0 0 

Webb,  W.  k J.,  Birmingham 72,900  0 0 

Bowen,  Birmingham 72,652  0 0 

Rowbotbam,  Birmingham  72  600  0 0 

Wall,  London gg  733  0 0 

Garlick,  London 67*900  0 0 

Gowing  k Ingram,  Birmingham  ...  66,842  0 0 

Storrs,  Sons,  & Co.,  Manchester  ...  66,599  0 0 

Horsley  Bros.,  Birmingham  65,700  0 0 

Potter.  London  60,860  0 0 

Bissett  k Sons,  Sheffield  (accepted)  69,850  0 0 

Robinson,  Birmingham 69,363  0 0 


COLCHESTER.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Hicham  Honse,  for  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Furniss.  Mr  Wm  H 
Atkin  Berry,  architect,  Bedford-row.  Quantities  bv'tho 
architect:—  Credit  old 

materials.  Net 

F.  Bennett,  Ipswich  £1,837  6 5 ...  £27  6 6 ...  £1,810  0 0 
S.  C.  Parmenter, 

Braintree  1,686  0 0...  26  0 0...  1.660  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sons, 

Sudbury 1,676  0 0...  30  0 0...  1.646  0 0 

G.  R.  Hawkings, 

Monks  Eleigh  1,506  3 0 ...  10  0 0 ...  1 495  3 0 

F.Dnpont, Colchester  1,490  0 0 ...  66  0 0 ...  l'436  0 0 

Saunders  k Son,  ’ 

Dedham*  1,416  0 0 ...  36  0 0 ...  1,380  0 0 

* Accepted. 


CUBITT  TOWN.— For  finishing  four  houses  in  the 
Wharf-road,  Cnbitt  Town,  for  Messrs.  Rogers.  Robinson 

k Duraage.  Mr.  Stocker,  surveyor,  St.  Mary  Axe ' 

W.  Buckland,  Cnbitt  Town*  £138  18  0 

* Accepted. 


“Iff rations  at  the  Salisbury  Arm., 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Eufield,  for  Mr.  Favers  Mr  H I 
Newton,  architect,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster  •— 

Patman  q b 

iiurman  & Sons  717  0 0 

Steel  Bros 696  0 0 

f“'rhead e36  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 600  0 0 


FINSBURY  PARK.— For  the  erection  of  school  rooms 
Md  lecture  hall  m rear  of  Primiti-^e  Methodist  Church 
Hurbam-road,  Finsbury  Park.  Messrs.  Thomas  k Wm 

Stone,  architects.  Great  Winchester-street 

Chaffery  k Rogers £678  0 0 

650  0 0 

640  0 0 


Godfrey  k Sons 


Stead  Bros. 
Peppiatt.. 


KENSINGTON.— For  rebuilding  No.  38,  High-street, 
Kensington  for  Mr.  C.  H.  Lorberg.  Mr.  G.  E.  Edwards 
architect,  11,  Queen  Victoria-street  — ’ 

£1,-96  0 0 

lav  lor ] ^36  q q 

Marten,  Weils,  A Co [ 1*648  0 0 

S“ssey i’,i48  0 0 

1,443  0 0 

1,439  0 0 

bhephord 0 0 

^ng  1^393  Q 0 

StimpsoD  A Co 1,860  0 0 

C-  Wall  1,356  0 0 

1,349  0 0 


KENNINGTON.— For  Home  for  Recruits,  Kennington- 
lane,  for  the  Receiver  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 
Mr.  J.  Butler,  architect  : — 

Lannoran £5,567  0 0 

Tyerman 6,646  0 0 

Subey  k Son 6,387  0 0 

Hook  6,290  0 0 

Beal 6,263  0 0 

Down  6,U0  0 0 

Dickerson  6,177  0 0 

Oldrey 6!l70  0 0 

Tnrker 6,160  0 0 

Acsell 6,155  0 0 

Finn. 6,131  0 0 

Howell 6,120  0 0 

Staines  A Son  5,088  0 0 

Nightingale  6,080  0 0 

Pack  Bros 5,000  0 0 

Lather 4,990  0 0 

Hart 4,963  0 0 

Stimpson 4,955  0 0 

Scrivener  4,950  0 0 

Dobson  4,898  0 0 

Parker 4,860  0 0 

Church  4,789  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 4,740  0 0 


the 


LEWISHAM. — For  the  erection  of  a honse  ... 
Rokeby-road,  Lewisham,  for  Miss  Green.  Mr.  T.  W, 
Willis,  architect : — 

Ernest  A.  Roome  £377  0 0 

Smith  360  0 0 

Taylor  (accepted) 343  0 0 


LONDON. — For  pewtering  work  at  the  Roebuck,  High 
Holborn,  for  Mr.  Dickinson.  Messrs.  Bird  A Walters, 
architects  — 


Warne 

Watts  A Co 

Heath  

Sanders  ., 

Edwards 

Helling  (accepted) 


£170  0 n 
129  15  6 
129  0 0 
126  0 0 
125  14  0 
122  0 0 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  No.  33,  Great  St.  Helen's, 
for  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Leathersellera.  M.  G.  A. 
Wilson,  Surveyor  to  the  Company,  East  India-avenue, 
Leadenhall-street.  Quantities  supplied 

Colls  A Son  £2,666  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,665  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 2,400  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner  2,256  0 0 

Richens  A Mount  (accepted)  1,962  0 0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a house  in  Elgin- 
avenue,  Maida  Vale,  for  Mr.  H.  F.  Batt.  Mr.  H.^M. 
NewRn,  architect : — 

Purest  A Co.  (accepted)  £1,460  0 0 


NEW  WANDSWORTH.  — For  alterations  at  the 
Plough  Hotel,  8t.  John’s  Hill,  New  Wandsworth,  for 
Messrs.  Young  A Co.  Messrs.  H.  I.  Newton  and  Keith 
D.  Y'oung,  joint  architects 

Jackson  A Todd  £2,949  0 0 

Burman  A Son 2,685  0 0 

Oldrej  2,571  0 0 

Smith  2,426  0 0 

Godden  (too  late) 2,195  0 0 

Lamble  2,069  0 0 


WALTON-ON-THAMES.— For  alterations  at  Crutch- 
field House,  for  Mr.  W.  Lawrence.  Mr.  A,  J.  Bolton, 
architect 

Weston,  South  Kensington £572  0 0 

Babbs 640  0 0 

Brown 498  0 0 

Parker 470  0 0 


WOLVERHAMPTON.— For  the  erection  of  shop  front 
and  alterations,  Penn-road,  Wolverhampton,  for  Mr. 
Richard  Lees.  Mr.  Joseph  Lavender,  architect,  New  Bank 
Buildings,  Wolverhampton.  Quantities  by  the  architect 
J.  A W . Cockrrill  £320  0 0 

G.  A F.  Bigham 304  0 0 

S.  Jones 374  0 0 

H.  Gough* 292  0 0 

•Accepted,  subject  to  deductions. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

Megiiitrtd TelegrapMe  Addreei,  "Thk  Buildbb,  Loitdos,' 


A.  H,  (no  name  or  address).— A A.  G.— M.  & Co.— E.  W.  (i 
depends  on  whether  the  fooHngt  of  the  cemetery  wall  are  withfi 
their  own  ground  or  not,  If  they  are.  you  have  no  right  to  build  0 


lawyer's  question).— A L.  F.— O.  A,  T.  Jf.  (your  letter  is  a 
that  you  published  a statement  which  you  knew  to  be  untrue).— 
E.  H.  B.  (below  our  )uark).— J.  B.— T.  B.  R.— V.  8.-0.  B.  (we  d< 
— ‘-'‘ih  tenders  accepts  unless  amounts  are  given). R.  H.  B 


(as  you  so  ingenuously  admit  that  your  letter  is  sent  a.  .. 
advertisement."  you  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  we  decline  »< 
print  It). 

A1  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompaniaf 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  public* 

impelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


addresses. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  freiiuently 
lelivered 


reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  del. 
at  our  office,  46,  Catberine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


Colonial  and  Foreign  Postage.  — An 
Edition  of  “The  Bcildeb”  printed  on  tRin 
paper,  for  foreign  circulation,  is  issued  every 
week. 


H'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicationi. 

Letters  or  comnjuDications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  havi 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  j aU  comiuunicattoiu  relating  t< 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busineas  matters  should  ie 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Best  BatE  Stone. 

CORSHAM  DOWN,  } c,TTMArKR  -nvtir-n 
FAELEIGH  DOWK;  J 

BOX  GROUND.  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  (fe  CO.,  Lr, 

CoBSHAM,  Wilts. 


BatE  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOE  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[Advj. 


Donlting  Freestone. 


The  atone  from  these  qnam'ea 
( ia  known  as  the  “Weather 
THE  CHELYNCH  ) Beds,*’  and  ia  of  a very 

STONE.  J crystalline  nature,  and  nn- 

/ donbtedly  one  of  the  moat 
''  durable  atonee  in  England. 
THE  C same  cryataUiae 

nature  aa  the  Cbelynun  Stone, 1 
ss'rnxrx’  / ^ texture,  and  mor* 

blUJNih.  ^ Boitable  for  finemoulded  worh^ 


BEAMBLEDITCH 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  foi 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHAELES  TRASK  & SONS,i 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset.! 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt. 


Donlting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &o.,  ad»i 
drees  S.  & J.  STAPLE,! 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone 
and  Lime  Merohanta,' 
Stoke  - under  - Ham,i 
Ilminster.  [Advt, 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lave. 

Glenn),  Office,. 


eyssel  a 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  ( 

Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk*  I 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terrace8.[Ax>V7. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt, 


NOTICE.  THE  BANNER  SANITATION  CO.  beg  to  gwe  Notice  that  having  sold  over  ]QfiQQ 

BANNER’S  PATENT  VENTILATORS.  also  a proportionate  number  of  other  Sanitary 

Appliances,  and  wishing  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  they  have  decided  to  reduce  the  prices  of  their  goods  from 
25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent , thus  offering  to  the  public  the  best  appliances  at  the  lowest  prices. 

banner  ventilators. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Sooms,  &c. 

■F^UG-IEUaiS’L"  r*rtIZE!S  at  all  the  most  Important  EXHIBITIONS. 

Medat.  Iteatth  JEjchlbition,  1884. 


For  further  Particulars  and  Revised  Prices,  apply  to 

BAITITER  SAlTITATIOiT  OOMPJkK"Y, 

TFessex  MousCf  Nopthiimherland  Avenxiey  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 


VoL.  LI.  Ho.  !2e4. 


Saturdat,  November  13,  1888. 
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The  Bomance  of  Architecture. 

HAT  our  poets  have 
found  in  archi- 
tecture to  illustrate 
and  enrich  their 
art  has  been  dwelt 
upon  at  somelength 
in  past  numbers 
of  the  Builder  j  *  * 
what  architects 
may  find  of  Poetry 
within  the  bounds  of  their  own  art,  severe  and 
prosaic  though  it  he  in  common  estimation,  is 
proposed  as  a subject  for  brief  consideration  in 
the  present  article.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  in  late  years  with  a view  to  prove  that 
architecture  has  in  reality  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a Fine  Art,  but  is  merely  a rather 
better  form  of  the  ordinary  result  of  the  com- 
bined products  of  the  handicrafts  concerned  in 
building.  One  argument  not  infrequently 
used  in  this  direction  has  been  that  any  one 
may  dub  himself  “ architect,”  and  practise  as 
such  ; but  it  has  not  been  shown  that  any  one 
so  assuming  the  craft  will  consequently 
produce  architecture.  It  is  a misfortune  for 
■our  art  that  its  title,  and  implied  practice,  can 
be  so  assumed  without  due  training  and 
study ; but  it  is  a misfortune  shared  by  what 
are  regarded  as  undoubted  fine  arts, — 
sculpture,  namely,  and  painting, — and  with 
regard  to  these  it  is  equally  true  that  the  mere 
assumption  of  the  title  and  professed  production 
of  the  u'orh  of  “an  artist,”  by  no  means  carry 
any  assurance  that  “fine  art”  will  really  be 
found  as  a result. 

A good  deal  of  flimsy  “ tall  talk  ” is  at  times 
indulged  in  by  some  who  assume  the  critic’s 
■chair,  on  the  superiority  of  painting  and  sculp' 
ture  in  the  region  of  art  as  compared  with 
architecture,  on  account  of  the  technical,  and, 
even  mechanical,  features  attaching  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  latter ; but  does  not  such  “ talk  ” 
betray  rather  more  than  a slight  deficiency  of 
critical  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  arts 
which  it  is  sought  to  exalt  1 To  produce  either 
good  sculpture  or  painting,  or  any  indeed  that 
will  be  thought  worth  twice  looking  at  by  an 
educated  artist  or  informed  connoisseur,  an 
amount  of  technical  skill,  to  be  acquired  only 
by  long  and  patient  labour  and  study,  must 
appear  on  the  face  of  such  work,  which  will  be 
found  not  much  behind  that  which  must  be 
apparent  in  an  architect’s  working  designs,  the 
mechanical  elements  comprised  in  the  latter 
notwithstanding. 

The  more  strictly  practical  details  involved 
in  executed  architectural  work  constitute  one 
great  difficulty  in  the  successful  practice  of  the 


* See  " Architecture  Among  the  Poets,”  vol.  xliv.  {Jan. 

*0  June,  1803), pp.  491,  626,  658,  628,  696,  764. 


art,  and  when  truly  met  and  overcome,  so  that 
they  do  not  mar  or  damage  the  character  of 
the  work  in  respect  of  form,  chiaroscuro,  or 
breadth,  such  conquest  entitles  the  designer  to 
almost  higher  praise  than  attaches  to  the 
successful  sculptor  or  painter  ; their  arts,  from 
their  almost  purely  ornamental  nature,  having 
an  elasticity  and  ductility,  in  skilled  hands, 
which  architecture,  for  use,  can  never  admit 
of. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are  many,  who 
cannot  see  in  architecture,  apart  from  associa- 
tions of  archreology  or  antiquity,  anything  to 
interest  the  higher  mental  perceptions  ; but 
there  are  those  also,  and  not  a few,  whose 
pleasure,  not  unintelligent,  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  has  a somewhat  similar  limitation  ; 
while  a good  many,  with  a fair  knowledge  of 
schools  and  masters,  find  more  enjoyment  in 
the  manipulative  skill  and  mechanical  decision 
displayed  than  in  the  sentiment  of  the  produc- 
tions on  which  these  are  lavished. 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  not  in  archi- 
tecture only  that  the  technical  can  prevail  over 
the  intellectual  of  art,  but  that  it  rests,  in 
great  measure,  with  the  mental  calibre  of  the 
observer  which  of  the  two  shall  assert  supre- 
macy in  his  preference  ; while  to  architecture, 
as  distinct  from  the  simply  ornamental  arts, 
attaches  the  necessity,  under  corresponding 
penalty,  of  satisfying  at  once  the  practical 
requirements  of  its  particular  use,  and  the 
demands  of  good  taste  and  refinement  in 
external  form. 

The  distinction  has  to  he  made  between 
architecture,  properly  so-called,  and  mere  build- 
ing, however  elaborated  and  (would  - be) 
adorned ; and  this  distinction  is  by  no  means 
a matter  of  intuition,  but  a power  to  be 
acquired,  like  a knowledge  of  painting  or 
sculpture,  only  by  study  and  observation  exer- 
cised by  a mind  naturally  sensitive  to  the  im- 
pressions of  art. 

Thus  much  towards  clearing  our  ground  : 
and  now  to  our  more  specific  subject. 

Though  a large  proportion  of  the  lads  who 
are  from  year  to  year  articled  as  pupils  to  archi- 
tects are  so  placed  rather  as  a matter  of  busi- 
ness, or,  perhaps,  on  account  of  some  aptitude 
shown  for  drawing,  than  from  any  natural 
taste  for  the  art  itself,  a good  many,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know,  do  take  up  the  pursuit  on  the 
latter  ground,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
forming  “ the  band  of  hope  ” for  the  profession. 
To  such  as  these  the  first  experiences  of  an 
architect’s  office  are  for  the  most  part  depress- 
ing rather  than  elevating  ; and  though  the  fact 
that  they  are  acquiring  the  anatomy  of  the  art 
may  to  the  more  practical  of  such  students 
prove  a comfortable  set-off  to  the  drudgery  of 
tracing  and  specification  copying  (the  latter, 
however,  not  to  the  advantage  of  their  train- 


ing, being  now  too  often  delegated  to  the 
quantity  surveyor  and  his  clerks),  to  a large 
proportion  of  pupils  these  mechanical  pro- 
cesses act  as  a great  damper  upon  any  aspira- 
tions towards  the  poetry,  or,  as  we  are  styling 
it,  the  romayice  of  their  chosen  craft.  Far 
more,  however,  was  this  the  case  a generation 
ago,  when,  except  the  medals  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  there  were  scarcely  any  prizes 
offered  in  this  country  for  aspirants  to  archi- 
tectural fame  ; and  the  few  young  men  who 
were  enrolled  as  architectural  students  in  the 
Academy  competed  for  the  medals  under 
stated  or  implied  restrictions  which  imposed 
very  definite  limits  to  their  flights  of  imagina- 
tion. The  pretty  numerous  medals,  scholar- 
ships, and  the  like,  now  open  to  the  archi- 
tectural student  afford  a fair  field  for  exer- 
cisiug  his  power  of  design  ; while  not  only  the 
central  associations  in  London,  but  others  in  the 
provinces,  give  this  form  of  encouragement  to 
their  student  members,  and  have  thus  afforded, 
as  we  could  bear  witness,  the  first  introduction 
to  notice  of  more  than  one  since  successful  prac- 
titioner. Competitions  of  this  kind,  whether 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a provincial 
society  or  in  the  wider  field  of  the  Institute  or 
Association,  afford  many  a student  his  best 
opportunities  for  rising  above  the  mechanical 
part  of  his  calling,  and  putting  into  visible 
shape  for  consideration  by  competent  critics 
(a  very  essential  point)  the  results  of  perhaps 
many  a dream  of  design  and  many  a bout  of 
sketchiog  ; and  surprising  sometimes  are,  as 
to  feeling  and  fancy,  these  early  productions  of 
some  who  are  destined,  perhaps,  afewyears  later 
to  hold  a prominent  place  among  their  country’s 
artists.  A success  in  some  such  conte.st  of 
skill  forms  for  such  students  a true  taste  of 
the  romance  of  architecture,  and  serves  to  lift 
them  above  the  mechanical  monotony  of  a mere 
routine  of  occupation,  when,  as  we  have  some 
times  too  much  occasion  to  recognise,  a principal 
has  not  been  of  capacity  to  recognise  the  genius 
and  power  of  his  pupil.  Next  to  the  absolute 
carrying  out  of  some  long-cherished  form  of 
design,  is  to  the  architectural  designer  of  skill 
the  opportunity  of  thus  placing  it  completely 
in  shape  on  paper,  and  architects  who  have  the 
advance  and  dignity  of  their  calling  truly  at 
heart  will  do  well  to  offer  to  a student  of  this 
character  all  encouragement  and  every  whole- 
some stimulus  to  exercise  his  powers  of  mind 
and  hand  in  this  manner  while  engaged  in 
studying,  as  a subaltern,  what  we  may  call  the 
manufacturing  part  of  the  profession. 

To  gain  an  Academy  Gold  Medal  or  one  of 
the  Travelling  Studentships  annually  offered 
as  a prize,  is  at  once  an  introduction  to  public 
notice  ; and  we  may  well  e.xcuse  a young  man 
if,  in  the  excitement  of  such  a success,  he  for 
a time  takes  a view  of  his  profession  not  quite 
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in  accord  with  the  experience  of  its  practised 
members.  No  great  harm  will  result  from  a 
little  temporary  intoxication  of  this  kind  ; it 
may  give  a very  wholesome  stimulus  towards 
stepping  above  a dead  level  of  trite  conven- 
tional design,  and  there  is  no  fear  but  that  a 
little  intercourse  with  the  world  in  the  business 
relations  which  always  accompany  a practice 
will,  ere  very  long,  teach  lessons  well  calculated 
to  temper  a too  ardent  pursuit  of  the  romantic. 
A great  responsibility  rests  with  those  in  whose 
hands  remain  the  decisions  in  such  contests  of 
mind  and  fancy,  that  they  be  most  impartially 
and  justly  awarded,  and  that  the  hobbies  of 
professors  or  the  hackneyed  preferences  of 
jog-trot  practitioners  be  not  allowed,  as  has 
sometimes  appeared  to  be  the  case,  to  interfere 
with  the  full  and  free  recognition  of  previously 
unobserved  talent  or  genius. 

The  power  exercised  over  human  feeling, 
especially  when  prepared  by  suitable  aptitude 
and  cultivation,  by  the  attributes  of  propor- 
tion, light,  and  colour,  belongs  to  all  the  arts 
appealing  to  the  eye  ; and  it  is  a mystery  of 
our  intellectual  constitution  that  form,  light, 
and  colour  should  assert  this  sway.  Architec- 
ture has  its  power  within  this  mystic  triangle, 
and  chiefly  on  ihe  .sides  of  proportion  and  light, 
of  the  three  the  most  powerful  in  union  ; and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  men  intensely  sensitive 
to  their  impressions  should  have  revelled  in  their 
effects  on  canvas  and  paper  when  debarred  by 


circumstances  from  putting  them  into  actual 
form  in  building.  Two  names  occur  to  us  in 


this  connexion  of  those  who,  scarcely  within  the 
pale  of  practical  architecture,  so  lived  in  archi- 
tectuml  feeling  that  their  art  is  inseparably 
identified  with  the  very  essence  of  architec- 
tural romance,  viz.,  G.  B.  Piranesi  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  John  Martin  in  the 
nineteenth. 

The  various  lines  of  thought  which  open  to 
us  in  following  a subject  like  our  present  might 
well  lead  us  to  an  extended  essay  on  archi- 
tectural design,  a topic  by  no  means  threadbare, 
but  one  only  point  of  which  we  here  diverge  on 
for  a moment,— a point  suggested  by  the  names 
just  written.  The  greatest  test  of  successful 
design  in  our  art  may  be  considered  to  rest  in 
its  combining  happily  with,  and  indeed 
enhancing,  the  charms  of  fine  natural  landscape, 
and  the  great  landscape-painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance period  evince  their  sense  of  its  value  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  found  formin'^  an 
essential  part  of  many  of  their  great  epic 
compositions.  Piranesi  and  Martin  both,  in 
their  powerful  but  widely  differing  manners, 
laid  hold  of  architecture  as  their  theme, 
associating  its  objects  with  grand  vistas 
of  perspective,  and  strong  elTects  of 
chiaroscuro.  Colour  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  artist  was  only  expressed  in  the  tone 
of  bis  etchings,  and  in  the  work  of  Martin 
was  generally  greatly  subordinated  to  effect  of 
light  and  shade.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome 
in  the  case  of  Piranesi,  and  compositions 
chiefly  from  Scriptural  themes  by  :Martin, 
were  made  the  vehicle  of  impressions  of  power, 
vastness,  and  solemnity,  conveyed  with  all  the 
force  and  vividness  of  true  genius  ; and  their 
works  afford  (making  every  allowance  for 
Martin’s  bad  figures  and  theatrical  concep- 
tions) strong  proofs  of  the  inherent  fitness  of 
architectural  forms  to  produce  those  impres- 
sions which,  in  a subordinate  degree,  they 
were,_  by  landscape  painters  like  Claude 
Lorraine  and  Caspar  Poussin,  introduced  into 
their  pictures  to  enhance.  Piranesi  indulged 
occasionally  in  grand  compositions,  both  of 
external  and  internal  architecture,  other  than 
his  beloved  Roman  remains,  and  most  im- 
pressive some  of  these  are ; both  artists  having 
the  faculty  of  so  treating  their  subjects  that 
they  lay  hold  of  the  minds  and  imaginations 
of  their  beholders  and  fix  themselves  indelibly 
in  the  memory. 

The  romance  of  architecture,  indeed,  in  its 
truest  sense,  and  apart  from  the  trammels  of 
Its  practice,  these  works  and  such  as  these 
exemplify  ; but  the  practical  architect  is  not 
dependent  on  imagination  alone,  with  no  solid 


precious  gems  of  ancient  and  Mediteval  art,  he 
must  in  a measure,  if  at  all  worthy  of  his 
vocation,  be  led  to  aim  at  the  production  of 
like  effects  and  impressions  in  his  own  work  ; 
and  though  much  of  it  will  in  the  common 
course  of  practice  preclude,  perhaps  entirely, 
any  aim  at  the  poetry  of  art,  he  will  be  on  the 
watch  to  use  to  his  best  whatever  opportunities 
may  fall  to  his  lot  for  the  more  refined  exercise 
of  his  skill.  Many  an  architect  could  share  in 
the  feeling  of  Fitzjames’s  soliloc|uy  at  the 
Trossachs  : — 


■ ■ ■ ■ ‘^What  a scene  were  here,  ho  cried, 
For  princely  pomp  or  churchman’s  pride  ! 
On  this  buld  brow,  a lordly  tower  ; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a lady’s  bower  ; 

On  yonder  meadow  far  away, 

The  turrets  of  a cloister  grey." 


Varying  with  the  scene  before  him  his  ideas  of 
the  architectural  objects  fitted  to  adorn  it ; and 
now  and  then  (which  is  perhaps  often  enough) 
it  may  be  his  fortune  to  realise  his  day-dream. 
We  can  imagine  the  zest  with  which  the  Villa 
Borghese  may  have  been  thought  out  and 
executed  by  its  architect,  or  the  steeple  of 
Boston  church  raised  from  the  fen  level  towards 
the  sky  by  its  designer.  An  architect  may 
have  travelled  in  Italy,  say,  or  Spain,  and 
delighted  with  the  charms  of  character  and 
appropriateness  marking  their  respective  build- 
ings may  feel  how  he  should  rejoice  in  a com- 
mission to  build  even  a small  homestead  or 
villa  in  such  fitting  scenery.  His  sketches  may 
be  known,  and  some  day  a returned  traveller 
of  rank  or  wealth  from  the  land  of  the  Alhambra 
may  apprise  him  that,  having  bought  a 
small  estate  in  a part  of  that  country  which 
greatly  captivated  him,  he  wished  a house  built 
upon  it  to  which  he  and  his  family  might,  from 
time  to  time,  retire  for  a winter’s  residence, — 
and  here  is  this  architect’s  poetic  dream  reali.sed. 
Another,  born  among  the  scenes  of  ancient 
Border  strife,  has  grown  enamoured,  as  he 
grew  familiar,  with  the  intensely  picturesque 
remains  of  the  feudal  strongholds  which  Border 
life  once  made  essential  to  security.  He  may 
have  had  some  of  the  still  inhabited  of  these 
under  his  hands  for  renovation,  perhaps  enlarge- 
ment ; and  he  has,  with  success,  lavished  bis 
best  skill  and  knowledge  to  preserve  the 
original  character  which  he  was  conversant 
with  ; but  in  these  piping  times  of  peace  who 
would  build  a castle  ? However,  a wealthy  land- 
owner,  with  estates  in  far-apart  counties,  has 
no  house  of  fitting  scale  or  in  a proper  position 
on  his  favourite  manor,  and  (after  making, 
perhaps,  a costly  mistake  in  not  coming  at 
once  to  the  right  man)  is  advised  by  bis  friends 

to  call  in  Mr. , and  on  a splendid  site, 

on  the  shoulder  of  a hill,  in  a valley  of  far- 
famed  beauty,  arises  in  due  time  a modern 
castle,  it  is  true,  but  one  so  true  to  the  genius 
of  the  scene,  and  so  conducive  to  the  charms 
of  the  scenery,  that  the  anachronism  seems  fully 
justified,  and  those  most  familiar  with  it  can 
scarcely  realise  how  it  could  have  looked  before 
the  castle  was  built.  This,  too,  is  a genuine 
realisation  of  architectural  romance,  and  of  a 
kind  the  high  pleasure  of  which  a man  must 
be  an  architect  to  understand.  Take  another 
example.  An  enthusiastic  lover  of  Classical ! 
architecture,  a beautiful  draughtsman,  and ; 
an  artist  by  nature  through  and  through,  is 
tied  down  during  his  pupilage  and  early 
practice  to  all  the  mechanical  drudgery 
of  a City  office,  mainly  concerned  with 
surveying  practice.  He  keeps  his  hand 
in,  however,  for  his  favourite  work,  and  with 
some  few  congenial  fellow  students  exercises 
the  talent  for  Classical  design  with  which  he 
is  inspired,  hoping  that  some  day  he  may  have 
a chance  of  carrying  out  some  of  his  ideas.  A 
great  provincial  competition  is  announced,  and 
among  designs  of  varied  style  and  merit,  some 
businesslike  (some,  perhaps,  tradesraanlike), 
some  extravagant,  some  impracticable,  but  in 
the  whole  representing  10,000/.  worth  of  volun- 
tary labour,  one  design  stands  out  so  distin- 
guished for  originality  and  power  of  treatment, 
and  beauty,  though  freedom  of  execution,  that 
it  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  assessors,  and. 


insUinces,  for  his  enjoyment  of  this  high  reward  despite  evidences  of  inexperience  in  plan  and 
ot  his  slnll.  If  travel  at  home  and  abroad,  if ' some  difticulties  of  adaptation,  its  ieaidv  carries 
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the  instance  referred  to,  to  lead  through  over- 
wrought mental  and  physical  energy  to  an 
early  though  distinguished  grave. 

Smaller,  far  smaller,  triumphs  than  these 
may  at  times  afford  an  architect  a good  measure 
of  that  high  mental  enjoyment  which  results 
from  the  conscious  achievement  of  success  in 
the  difficult  task  of  trespassing  on  a landscape 
to  its  advantage.  “ Ah  ! Mr.  B.,”  says,  with 
a grieved  air,  the  cultivated,  reserved,  and 
sensitive  vicar  of  a small,  picturesque,  country 
parish,  “so  you  are  going  to  spoil  our  pet 
view  from  the  vicarage  windows  by  building  a 
manager’s  house  for  Mr.  C.’s  paper-mills  just  at 
the  top  of  the  hill.” 

“By  no  means,  Mr.  D.,”  replies  our  archi- 
tect ; “ I hope  to  improve  your  view  by  break- 
ing the  round  of  the  hill  just  where  it  needs: 
it.” 

“ Oh  ! impossible,”  responds  the  vicar,  “ any 
house  there  must  spoil  it ; just,  you  know,i 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  so  near  us  too.” 

“ It  will  not  be  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  Mr.  D., 
but  just  below  it,  and  when  the  house  is  builbl 
I confidently  hope  to  hear  you  say  your  land- 1 
scape  is  better  for  it.” 

With  a shrug,  a deep  sigh,  and  an  incredu-i 
lous  shake  of  the  head,  the  vicar  proceeds  on 
his  parish  round,  and  the  manager’s  house,: 
cheap  and  unpretending,  but  carefully  7Wt 
ugly,  and  as  carefully  studied  as  to  its  exact 
position  below  the  crest  of  the  hill,  in  course 
of  time  rises  against  the  sky.  The  architect,! 
when  the  roof  is  framing,  walks  past  the 
vicarage  on  one  of  his  visits  of  inspection,  to 
view  the  eyesore,  and  sees  that  he  hits  gained: 
his  aim.  The  bouse  is  finished,  however,  and' 
occupied  before  he  again  meets  the  vicar,  and' 
when  he  catches  si^t  of  him  he  is  rather: 
nervous  as  to  what  the  good  gentleman  may 
have  adopted  as  his  settled  opinion,  for  settled  his 
opinions  were.  He  need  not  have  been  nervous, 
as  he  is  greeted  with  a hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  “ Thank  you,  Mr.  B., — you  have  kept 
your  promise,  and  much  as  I dreaded  yoor 
building  anything  on  my  favourite  slope,  now  ' 
that  the  house  is  up  I agree  with  you  that  it 
is  exactly  in  the  right  place,  and  decidedly  | 
improves  the  line  of  our  middle  distance.”  An 
architect  of  feeling,  as  all  should  be,  will  be  i 
himself  very  sensitive  to  the  intrusion  of  new  ' 
buildings  on  a cherished  view,  and  as  sensitive  : 
on  behalf  of  those  he  himself  intrudes  them 
; and  the  success  of  a difficult  problem  such 
as  just  described  (a  real  case)  is  a very  mate- 
rial and  legitimate  source  of  pleasure. 

How  many  an  architect  has  looked  at  ' 
some  beautiful  but  decayed  and  neglected  : 
specimen  of  our  national  church  architecture 
and  longed  for  the  liberty  to  take  it  in  i 
hand,  efface  its  defacements,  restore  its  losses 
by  time  or  violence,  and  make  it  what  it  was 
at  its  best,  with  the  added  charm  of  age  ' 
and  association  ; and  how,  noxo  and  then,  may  ' 
it  fall  to  the  lot  of  such  a one  to  have  that 
liberty.  That  is  a legitimate  instance  of  the  : 
romance  of  architecture  ; and  when  such  noble 
specimens  of  Medieval  work  as  some  of  our 
cathedrals  are  placed  in  consciously  compe- 
tent hands  for  restoration,  a sense  of  delight  . 
surely  scarcely  to  be  exceeded  by  any  result 
of  professional  success  may  be  fitly  experi- 
enced, and  the  best  energies  of  the  artist  : 
devoted  to  produce  thorough  success  ; and  : 
thorough  successes  some  of  such  restorations  ; 
have  proved,  and  as  greatly  do  they  redound 
to  their  authors’  honour  as  the  best  original 
work,  for  not  only  must  there  be  that  thorough 
knowledge  which  a life  is  not  too  long  to 
mature,  but  that  veneration  for  the  old  men’s 
work,  and  that  self-abnegation  in  its  presence, 
which  are  essential  to  prevent  a restoration 
becoming  a renovation. 

The  rising  race  of  architects  will  not  for 
generations  to  come  have  anything  like  the 
work  of  re.storation  to  undertake  which  has  so 
occupied  the  lately  past  and  present  ones.  Let 
them,  however,  cherish  heartily  all  the  precious 
remains  of  our  own  countr3'’s  architecture,  and 
let  them  learn  to  imbibe  its  sentiment  and 
einul.ite  its  simplicity  and  grace.  It  is  full  of 
the  nameless  charm  to  reproduce  which  is  to 
write  poetry  iu  stone,  and  those  who  can  bring 
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.ire  u SKetenmg  and  laborious  study,  bring  him  it  to  the  first  place,  and  the  day.dream  of  the  it  home  to  the  feelings  of  others  are  our  true 
into  sympathy  with  the  great  remains  and  young  enthush'st  is  realised;  though  alas  1 in  ' poets  in  architecture.  Cherish,  too,  the  records 
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of  still  older  art.  None  can,  perhaps,  lay  hold 
of  us  like  our  home-born  style,  but  all  have 
their  fitness  and  their  arena  of  force  ; and  so 
to  deal  with  design  in  these  as  that  the  asso- 
ciations awakened  by  your  work  are  those  of 
which  you  are  yourselves  conscious  in  the 
exploration  and  loving  study  of  “history  in 
stone,”  is  to  impart  to  others  what  in  such 

researches  will  reward  your  own  pains, 

another  and  a very  fair  experience  of  the 
Eomance  of  Architecture. 


NOTES. 

jlANY  and  various  have  been  the 
lamentations  during  the  past  few 
weeks  over  the  supposed  impend- 
ing fate  of  Staple  Inn,  and  the 
proposals  for  its  retention  and  utilisation ; 
the  last  utterance  being  a broadside  in  quarto 
form  from  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  Council  of  the  City 
of  London,  and  setting  forth  in  many  dolorous 
phrases  the  reasons  for  the  preservation  cf 
Staple  Inn,  not  omitting,  as  is  their  wont,  to 
mention  the  snub  their  former  communication 
on_  the  subject  received,  in  being  ordered  to 
“ lie  upon  the  table  ” ; for,  indeed,  the  Society 
is  most  conscientious  in  recording  the  fact  that 
nobody  pays  any  attention  to  its  inaunderings. 
reminding  one  of  Beatrice’s  rejoinder,  “I 
wonder  you  will  be  still  talking.  Signor 
Benedick ; nobody  marks  you.”  We  are 
not  given  to  any  exaggerated  mourning  over 
old  things  merely  because  they  are  old,  but 
endeavour  to  keep  the  balance  duly  between 
the  claims  of  things  new  and  old ; and  our 
conclusion,  after  walking  about  Staple  Inn  and 
“telling  the  towers  thereof,”  is  that  the  block 
facing  Holborn,  however  picturesque  (as  it  un- 
doubtedly is),  cannot  possibly  be  allowed  to 
occupy  its  present  position  many  years  longer ; 
it  is  a rickety-looking  structure,  which  is  pro- 
bably unhealthy,  certainly  dirty,  probably 
dilapidated  in  structural  condition,  and  we 
can  see  no  use  in  trying  to  lengthen  out  its 
term  of  existence  on  sufferance  for  a few  brief 
years.  “ It  is  a last  bit  of  Old  London  true 
enough,  but  Old  London  Tnust  go  sooner  or 
later ; you  cannot  keep  it  for  ever.  But  these 
remarks  apply  only  to  the  front  block;  the 
return  and  back  wings  of  the  quadrangle  are 
solid  substantial  buildings  which,  with  some 
interior  reforms,  might  be  useful  for  many  a 
year,  and  the  quadrangle  with  its  trees  is  a 
chiirming  corner  which  it  would  be  a thousand 
pities  to  demolish  when  the  substantial  condi- 
tion of  the  building  is  considered.  That  is 
what  we  should  do  if  we  were  privileged  to 
buy  Staple  Inn  : rebuild  the  block  fronting  the 
street  in  such  a manner  as  to  combine  a quietly 
picturesque  eftect  with  modern  requirements, 
and  preserve  the  “quad.”  and  the  buildings 
surrounding  its  other  three  sides  intact.  And 
that  is  what  we  hope  will  be  done. 

THE  reparation  of  the  Saxon  Chapel  at 
-L  Deerhurst  is  now  completed.  All  the 
walls  have  been  examined  and  made  good,  and 
everything  has  been  removed  which  interfered 
with  the  building.  A great  quantity  of  soil 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  west  side  of  the 
chapel,  so  that  an  ascent  is  made  to  it  from 
the  road  which  runs  near  the  edifice  on  the 
west  side.  This  will  probably  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  water  from  lying  about  the 
foundations  in  the  wet  time  of  the  year.  All 
the  modern  windows  and  doorways  have  been 
filled  up,  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  being  now 
effected  through  a restored  Saxon  archway. 
The  nave  has  now  two  windows,  high  up  on 
the  north  and  south  walls  ; one  of  these  remains 
as  it  was  first  found  ; the  other  has  been 
restored  and  made  like  its  original  companion. 
The  roof  or  ceiling  is  flat,  and  shows  the  old 
and  now  blackened  oak  rafters,  perhaps  the 
original  timber  of  the  roof.  Above  them,  the 
roof  is  modern.  The  chancel  arch  stands  well. 
The  half  which  (our  readers  will  remember) 
had  been  cut  away,  has  now  been  restored. 
Both  the  jambs  were  perfect,  being  composed 
of  massive  stone,  as  shown  in  the  sketches  we 
gave  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  The  chancel 


^ ^ f I the  work  was  divided. 

about  9 ft.  from  the  pavement,  to  enable  the  ’ ' 
sixteenth-century  room  to  be  built  overhead. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  Professor  Middleton, 
the  Committee  for  the  restoration  caused  a 
large  “well-hole”  to  be  cut  in  the  flooring,  so 
as  to  enable  the  chancel  arch  and  other  details 
to  be  seen,  but  the  beams  and  much  of  the 
flooring  have  been  left.  A fixed  ladder  gives 
access  to  this  flooring  from  below.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  building  from  the  outside  is  that 
of  an  ancient  chapel  added  on  to  a picturesque 
timbered  house  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
they  are  quite  a pleasing  group.  The  inscribed 
stone  which  was  found  used  for  a window-head 
during  the  exploration  of  the  edifice  will  be 
removed  and  let  into  the  inside  of  one  of  the 
walls,  for  the  sake  of  security.  A copy  of  the 
‘ Odda”  stone  at  Oxford  will  also  be  set  up  in 
some  convenient  place. 


IN  the  last  number  of  the  ’Ap;^;fr,o. 

-L  \oyiK>)  (1886,  .3,  plate  7),  Dr.  Staes  pub- 
lishes fragments  of  a vase  of  very  early  date, 
which,  both  from  the  circumst;mces  of  their 
finding  and  their  subject,  are  of  special  interest. 
The  fragments  are  three  in  number ; one  of 
them  has  for  years  lain  in  the  museum  of  the 
Archa-ological  Society  at  Athens.  The  two 
others  have  just  been  discovered  in  the  recent 
excavations  on  the  Acropolis.  The  three  frag- 
ments fit  together  precisely  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  The  subject  is  a Giganto- 
machia,  and  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  it 
is  the  earliest  representation  of  the  scene  as 
yet  known.  The  fragments  evidently  formed 
part  of  a vessel  of  very  large  size ; the  style 
is  early_  black  figured,  and  each  giant  and  god 
is  inscribed.  We  have  four  groups  of  com- 
batants, three  of  them  nearly  complete,  the 
fourth  much  broken  away.  The  first  group 
represents  Zeus  and  Herakles  in  the  same 
chariot.  The  combination  is  novel.  Behind 
the  two  is  a woman’s  face  and  hand  raised  in 
supplication.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
she  is  the  ancient  prototype  of  the  figure  of 
Ge,  the  earth  mother  of  the  giants,  which 
is_  so  M'ell  known  on  the  great  Pergamene 
frieze.  This  is  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  extremely  traditional  character  of  Greek 
art.  The  other  groups  represent  Hermes, 
Dionysos,  and  another  god  who  cannot  be  made 
out,  contending  with  inscribed  giants.  The 
names  of  the  giants  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
fiictorily  established. 

The  same  number  of  the  gives  a 

detailed  account  of  some  further  results  of 
the  Acropolis  excavations.  It  also  devotes  a 
plate  to  facsimiles  of  inscriptions  found  on 
architectural  fragments.  Several  of  these  in- 
scriptions run  along  the  flutings  of  columns. 
Two  of  them  we  may  note  as  of  special  impor- 
tance because  they  contain  the  signatures  of 
sculptors.  Down  the  fluting  of  one  Doric 
column  runs  ’Ei;/)vwp  itto  [I'l/at],  and  in  a 
parallel  line  Kt’pwj/  uut6[_t]Ke^.”  “Euenormade 
Kiron  dedicated.”  This  Euenor  is  known  to 
us  in  this  inscription  for  the  first  time,  as 
from  the  form  of  the  letters  the  Ephezian 
Euenor,  the  contemporary  of  Parrhasios,  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  second  signature  we 
would  note  is  that  of  Antenor.  A sculptor 
of  the  name  of  Antenor  made  the  first  portrait 
statues  of  the  tyrant-slayers  Harmodios  and 
Aristogeiton  about  the  time  of  the  sixth  and 
fifth  centuries  B.C.  The  statues,  of  course, 
have  perished,  but  we  know  something  of 
their  style  from  copies.  Now,  we  have  the 
signature  ’Avrr/vwp  £7r[o(7;ff£i-]  found  on  the 
Acropolis  written  in  letters  of  early  fifth 
century  date,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
associating  the  signature  with  the  Antenor  of 
the  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton  group.  The 
paper  also  discusses  in  detail  some  of  the 
bronze  and  terra-cotta  figures  recently  found, 

The  work  and  cost  of  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration Health  Department  is  the  subject 
of  a paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society, session  1885-86,  Mr.  Henry 
Whiley,  the  author,  has,  unfortunately,  limited 
the  scope  of  his  paper,  remarking  that  all  those 
whom  he  addressed  were  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  sanitation  in  practice  in  the  city,  and 


. — Presuming 

on  this  acquaintance,  he  has  given  a large 
amount  of  instructive  detail.  It  appears  that 
66,000  pail  closets  and  50,000  dust-bins  are 
the  receptacles  of  the  refuse  of  which  the 
Sanitary  Committee  disposes.  This  repre- 
sents a population  now  amounting,  for  the 
City  of  Manchester  alone,  to  337,442.  The 
total  expenditure  of  the  Health  Committee, 
which  in  1879  -80  was  90,257?.,  came  to 
8/,473/.  for  the  year  1884-85,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  5-19  shillings  per  head.  This  includes 
scavenging,  as  well  as  the  disposal  of  night 
soil,  but  the  former  item,  as  well  as  we  can 
make  out,  amounts  to  only  about  2U  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
note  that  out  of  this  large  expenditure  only 
450?.  is  paid  for  disinfectants.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  item  of  .3,912?.  for  “ chemicals,  excluding 
carbolic,”  but  even  if  that  applies  to  purifying 
purposes  the  _ proportionate  amount  is  very 
small.  We  give  figures,  however,  with  some 
reserve ; as  the  tabulated  accounts  of  expen- 
diture and  income  do  not  distinguish  between 
capital  and  annual  outlay,  so  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  any  item  per  head  is  complicated. 
According  to  the  data  supplied  in  Mr.  Silver- 
thorne’s  “ London  and  Provincial  Water 
Supply,”  the  cost  of  tlie  water  service  of  Man- 
chester and  thirty-three  associated  townships 
comes  to  5-12  shillings  per  unit  of  population 
per  annum,  or  substantially  to  the  same 
amount  as  the  cost  of  the  removal  of  refuse  of 
all  kinds. 

TT  is  instructive  to  compare  the  cost  of  the 
-L  removal  of  night  soil  from  a large  unsewered 
town  with  that  of  the  sewer  system,  where  no 
expense  is  incurred  for  systematic  disinfec- 
tion. What  we  may  regard  as  the  capital 
outlay  for  Manchester  we  make  out  to  be 
255,000?.,  which  is  about  15'1  shillings  per 
individual.  The  cost  of  the  main  drainage  of 
London  to  the  end  of  1885  was  6,518,699?.,  or 
32‘58  shillings  per  head,  for  a population  given 
at  4,000,000  by  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette  in  1884. 
At  the  low  rate  of  3|  per  cent,  per  annum  this 
gives  the  cost  for  interest  of  l-14s.,  to  which 
has  to  be  added  the  working  cost  of  7-3Sd., 
making  in  all  21-06d.  per  head  for  merely 
pouring  the  sewage  into  the  Thames.  It 
follows  that  the  pail  system  is  more  than 
double  as  costly  as  what  may  be  called  the 
untreated  water-borne  system,  and  that  there 
is  a wide  margin  for  the  employment  of  dis- 
infectants in  each  case,  more  especially  if  this 
can  be  rendered  a means  of  diminishing  rather 
than  of  increasing  working  cost.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  London 
outlay  regards  the  main  drainage  alone,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  local  portion  of  the  vast 
system  of  London  sewers  not  executed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  has  to  be  compared  with 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  Manchester 
system  which  does  not  come  within  the  figures 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
exact  balance  as  to  the  cost  in  money  of  the 
two  systems.  As  to  the  cost  in  the  most 
important  item,  human  life,  the  death-rate  of 
Manchester  for  1884  was  26'4  per  1,000, 
against  20'3  per  1,000  for  London. 

The  fourteenth  section  of  the  Gas  Works 
Clauses  Act,  1847,  says: — “The  under- 
takers may  let  for  hire  any  meter  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  or 
supplied,  or  any  fittings  for  the  gas  . . . and 
such  meters  and  fittings  shall  not  be  subject  to 
distress  ...  for  rent  of  the  premises  where 
the  same  may  be  used.”  This  Act  is  in- 
corporated  with  the  Metropolis  Gas  Act,  1860, 
and  so  forms  an  integral  part  of  it.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  have  recently  kad  to  decide  if  a gas- 
stove  was  a “fitting  for  gas.”  The  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  their  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  is  not  very  material.  The  important 
point  is  that  a gas-stove  is  within  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  and  so  is  exempt  from  distress. 
Here  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, — one 
introduced  by  the  Legislature.  The  question, 
then,  may  fairly  be  asked,  why  a gas  company 
should  have  greater  privileges  than  other 
persons  ? If  these  goods  are  exempt  from 
distress,  so  also  ought  to  be  all  goods  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  indebted  tenant. 
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“ extraordinary  meeting  ” of  the  pro- 
-L  prielors  of  the  Didcot,  Newbury,  and 
Southampton  Railway,  on  Friday  last,  proved 
to  be  extraordinary  in  more  senses  than  one, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  the  action  of  the 
Directors  of  a railway  company  raises  such  a 
storm  of  opposition  as  was  manifested  at  this 
meeting.  The  line  is  completed  to  Winchester, 
and  the  Directors  consider  that  the  best  policy 
would  be  to  join  the  existing  London  and 
South-Western  line  at  that  point,  although 
the  company  have  Parliamentary  powers  for 
proceeding  independently  to  Southampton. 
It  is  alleged  that  a considerable  amount  of 
capital  was  subscribed  at  Southampton  ^in 
anticipation  of  the  latter  scheme  being  carried 
out,  and  the  abandoning  of  the  independent 
line  to  that  town  is  looked  upon  as  akin  to 
“scuttling  the  ship.”  The  chairman  and 
three-fourths  of  the  directors  advocate  giving 
up  the  idea  of  a separate  line  from  Winchester, 
on  the  grounds  of  want  of  capital,  and  the 
probability  of  the  competition  of  the  London 
and  South-Western  Railway  rendering  it 
unprofitable.  The  chairman  stauds  in  the 
invidious  position  of  being  also  Chairman 
of  the  District  Railway  Company,  which 
holds  friendly  relations  with  the  London 
and  South-Western  Company,  which  fact 
has  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  being 
unable  to  do  justice  to  the  Didcot  and 
Southampton  undertaking  ; and  a very  stormy 
meeting  ended  without  any  vote  of  thanks 
being  accorded  to  him  for  presiding.  Of  course 
it  would  be  necessary  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  for 
running  powers,  if  the  company’s  trains  ran  on 
their  line  from  Winchester  to  Southampton, 
and  it  seems  very  unfortunate  that  the  line 
was  not  promoted  as  the  Didcot,  Newbury, 
and  Winchester  Railway,  if  it  was  intended  to 
stop  at  the  latter  place.  As  it  is,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Southampton  and  other  subscribers 
naturally  expected  a through  independent 
line,  and  fail  to  see  why  the  original  authorised 
scheme  should  not  be  adhered  to. 


Mr.  J.  ADAMS  sends  us  a pamphlet  on  an 
ingenious  method  for  making  a sewer 
system  flush  itself  by  simultaneous  automatic 
action.  Repeating  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  the  idea  put  forth  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as 
to  the  possibility  of  combined  action  on  the 
part  of  the  householders  to  flush  the  sewers  is 
utterly  futile,  he  proposes  to  arrange  a series 
of  flushing-tanks  with  syphon  overflows,  the 
syphon  action  being  ordinarily  closed  by  the 
intervention  of  a double  dip-trap  below  the 
discharge  of  the  syphon  pipe.  A sealed  air- 
pipe  from  each  dip  is  connected  with  the 
axis  of  a tip-vessel,  filled  and  tipped  by  the 
overflow  water  from  the  flushing  - tanks  as 
they  are  filled,  the  turnover  of  the  tip-vessel 
releasing  all  the  seals  from  the  air- pipes 
simultaneously  along  the  whole  row  of  flushing- 
tanks,  so  that  all  the  syphons  are  released  and 
set  going  simultaneously,  and  a large  discharge 
of  sewage  sent  off  into  the  sewer.  The  plugs 
of  the  air-pipes  are  all  connected  with  the  pro- 
longed axis  of  the  tip-vessel  so  as  to  be  lifted 
simultaneously  with  its  action,  and  returned 
when  it  returns  to  its  normal  position  after 
emptying,  when  the  process  of  gradually  filling 
and  overflowing  of  the  flush-tanks  is  repeated. 
The  ends  of  the  air-pipes  terminate  each  in  a 
receptacle  filled  with  water,  covered  by  an 
inverted  cup  attached  to  the  tipping-bucket. 
Whilst  the  cup  is  immersed  in  the  water  all 
air  is  confined  within  the  traps  and  syphons, 
and  is  allowed  to  escape  on  the  lifting  of  the 
cup  by  the  turn  of  the  bucket.  The  idea  is 
very  ingenious  and  seems  practicable. 


I^HE  Journal  of  the  American  Association  of 
• Engineering  Societies  gives  some  parti- 
culars of  the  cements  used  in  the  district  of 
St.  Louis.  Ninety-five  per  cent.,  it  appears, 
is  the  Louisville  cement,  which  is  made  from 
stone  belonging  to  the  Devonian  formation, 
the  properties  of  which  were  first  noted  in 
1828  in  the  course  of  construction  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Portland  Canal.  The  cement  derived 
from  the  iipper  stratum  is  quicker  setting  and 
darker  than  that  derived  from  the  lower,  and 


it  requires  harder  burning.  The  general  con- 
dition stated  in  specifications  for  this  cement 
is  that  it  shall  have  a tensile  strength  of  not 
less  than  40  lb.  per  square  inch  when  mixed 
pure,  made  into  test  bars,  and  exposed  thirty 
minutes  in  air  and  twenty-four  hours  or  more 
under  water.  A series  of  nearly  4,000  tests 
of  the  seven  chief  brands  gave  the  following 
results  : — 


Eiposed  thirty  minutes 

|1| 

S' 

S’! 

^ it 

V 

Fifty 

days  uuder 

water.  ' 

Hieliest  temile  strength 

lb. 

les’O 

lb. 

1600 

lb. 

100-0 

ib. 

202-0 

Highest  ayerBgo  tensile 
strength  of  any  brand... 

92-7 

96-8 

S8-0 

164-3 

Average  of  all  brands  tested 

727 

78-7 

IT  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  Con- 
servators of  the  Thames  have  announced 
their  intention  of  bringing  in  a Bill  to  enable 
them  to  raise  the  price  for  water  supplied  to 
the  various  companies  above  Kingston,  viz., 
Lambeth,  Chelsea,  Grand  Junction,  West 
Middlesex,  Southwark  and  Vauxhall.  A year 
or  two  ago,  these  water  payments  were  as 
follows  : — Lambeth,  2,252?.  ; Chelsea,  2,300?. : 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  2,305?.  ; West 
Middlesex,  2,320?. ; Grand  Junction,  2,300?. 
We  presume  that  the  object  of  the  conservators 
is  to  try,  in  some  degree,  how  far  a gentle 
pressure  in  the  way  of  economy  might  be 
useful  in  limiting  the  intake  of  Thames  water  ; 
partly,  too,  perhaps,  from  the  idea  that  the 
water  companies  should  not  be  allowed  to 
make  such  high  profits  in  these  days  of  general 
depression.  The  real  difficulty,  however,  will 
come  when  it  is  recognised  that  more  water  is 
daily  taken  from  the  river  than  its  diminishing 
volume  can  afford. 


The  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company  have  lately  completed  a very 
large  station  at  Rugby  ; it  would  be  well  if 
the  Directors  would  turn  their  attention 
towards  the  metropolis  and  improve  Willesdeu 
Junction.  The  part  of  the  station  for  the 
high-level  service  is  unworthy  of  the  worst- 
paying branch  in  the  provinces.  It  is  difficult 
of  access,  small,  without  proper  waiting-rooms, 
and  altogether  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of 
the  traffic.  The  low-level  trains  for  Croydon 
and  Victoria  risually  start  from  a siding  much 
exposed  to  the  rain  and  wind.  The  connexion 
also  between  the  different  parts  of  the  station 
is  difficult  and  inconvenient.  Willesden  is  not 
only  the  centre  of  much  local  traffic,  but  one 
of  the  most  important  junctions  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  North-Western  system, 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  the  Directors  have 
so  long  neglected  to  remedy  its  manifest  and 
numerous  shortcomings. 


The  new  Hofburg  Theatre,  now  being  erected 
at  Vienna,  to  hold  2,000  persons,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  perfect  in  existence  aa  regards 
arrangements  for  the  safety  of  the  audience. 
A foyer,  30  ft.  in  width,  runs  round  the  house 
on  every  floor,  and  on  each  are  twenty-four 
doors,  opening  on  to  wide  staircases,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  block  in  case  of  a 
sudden  alarm.  There  is  very  little  wood  in 
the  whole  of  the  construction,  and  what  there 
is  has  been  rendered  incombustible  by  chemical 
preparation.  The  staircases  are  all  of  stone, 
the  girders  of  iron,  and  the  ornamental  work  of 
marble  or  enamel.  What  is  of  more  import- 
ance, the  stage  is  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the 
house  by  a strong  and  thick  wall  of  brick  and 
iron,  while  an  iron  curtain  can  he  let  down  in 
two  minutes,  thus  effectually  confining  the  fire 
to  the  stage  while  the  house  is  being  emptied. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  theatre 
was  burned  down  with  such  a lamentable  loss 
of  life,  it  was  found  impossible  to  lower  the 
curtain  sufficiently  rapidly.  In  other  matters 
the  new  theatre  has  some  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities, one  being  that  from  its  situation,  over 
what  wclS  once  the  moat  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, there  is  an  immense  amount  of  spare 


room,  which  is  utilised  to  make  ready  all  the 

set  scenes,  and  do  away  with  every  kind  of  work 
on  the  stage  or  slips.  Behind,  the  arrange- 
ments are  equally  perfect,  every  individual 
actor  being  accommodated  with  a separate 
dressing-room,  while  even  the  supers,  are  care- 
fully kept  from  being  overcrowded.  No  light 
but  electricity  is  used.  Baron  Hasenauer  is  the 
architect,  and  he  may  deservedly  claim  credit 
for  having  inaugurated  a new  era  in  theatre 
building.  

The  Tillies  Brussels  correspondent  mentions 
that  in  the  new  Belgian  Parliament  Hall 
the  seats  are  arranged  with  a lifting  spring,  so 
that  when  a member  rises  to  speak  bis  seat 
rises  automatically  and  falls  hack  against  the 
back  partition,  so  as  to  leave  him  much  more 
room  for  standing  and  movingduringhis  speech. 
This  is  ingenious  and  no  doubt  advantageous 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  same  automatic  move- 
ment cannot  be  applied  to  cause  the  seat  to 
descend  when  the  speaker  prepares  to  sit  down, 
and  it  would  have  a rather  awkward  and  un- 
happy effect  if  a new  speaker,  not  yet  used  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  house,  were  to  “resume 
his  seat  ” by  disappearing  into  the  vacant  space 
left  by  the  automatically  folding  seat,—  a catas- 
trophe which  we  should  certainly  expect  would 
happen  one  day. 

IT  may  he  presumed  that  those  who  wish  for 
the  establishment  of  a “Church  House” 

. know  best  what  they  want,  but  we  cannot  help 
adding  our  support  to  the  idea,  promulgated 
, in  some  part  of  the  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  on  the  subject,  of  endeavouring  to 
acquire  the  old  Charter  House  for  the  purpose. 
The  building  would  probably  be  fairly  adapted 
or  adaptable  for  the  purpose  in  a practical 
sense,  and  a very  suitable  use  would  thus  he 
found  for  a most  interesting  and  valuable 
remnant  of  the  architecture  of  the  past,  the 
demolition  of  which  has  been  already 
threatened.  

WE  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
architects  and  draughtsmen  who  may  he 
temporarily  concerned  about  the  drawings  of 
buildings  for  illustration  in  our  pages  to  a 
very  simple  matter,  which,  nevertheless,  we 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  attended  to.  Plans 
for  publication,  except  in  the  case  of  very 
large  and  elaborate  buildings,  are  usually 
produced  on  our  pages  on  a small  scale,  either 
as  blocks  in  the  text,  or  in  a corner  of  a litho- 
graph view.  The  plans  not  being  required  to 
work  from,  this  is  usually  sufficient  to  show  all 
their  features  and  arrangement  for  illustrative 
purposes.  But  it  is  necessary  in  such  a case 
that,  in  the  tracing  made  for  publication,  the 
names  should  be  written  proportionately 
larger  to  allow  for  reduction.  This  seems 
a very  simple  and  obvious  matter : the 
width  of  our  page  is  a visible  quantity, 
capable  of  measurement  by  one  of  the 
standard  measures  of  the  realm,  and  when 
a plan  four  times  the  width  of  the  page  is 
traced  for  publication,  it  would  seem  obvious 
that  the  writing  must  be  four  times  the  usual 
size,  to  appear  readable  when  reduced.  We 
always  call  special  attention  to  this  in  corre- 
spondence about  illustrations,  but  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  not  one  draughtsman  in 
twenty  can  be  got  to  see  it.  Not  infrequently 
we  are  obliged  to  have  the  whole  plan  traced 
again,  or  all  the  names  cut  out  and  re-written, 
to  render  a plan  that  has  been  specially  traced 
for  the  purpose  available  for  publication. 
Surely  an  architectural  draughtsman  ought  to 
be  equal  to  such  a simple  problem  as  this. 


United  Arts  Club. — The  first  general  meet- 
ing, held  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  St. 
Jaraes’s-place  Hotel,  was,  notwithstanding  the 
wet  weather,  very  well  attended.  ilr.  E. 
r Anson,  P.R-I.B. A.,  was  supported  by  Professor 
Kerr,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  Mr.  W.  Young,  Mr. 

J.  M.  Brydon,  Mr.  E.  Hayes,  and  others.  Letters 
were  read  from  Sir  Douglas  Fox,  Messrs.  Wolfe 
Barry,  Banister  Fletcher,  Charles  Cooke,  and 
others.  A committee,  with  power  to  add  to  ' 
their  number,  was  then  formed  for  the  first  six 
months,  Mr.  E.  I’Anson  and  Professor  Kerr  ' 
being  hon.  memberejof  same.  The  club  was  i 
thou  formed  under 'the  title  of  “The  United  I 
Arts  Club.” 
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llONT  ST.  MIOHEL. 

We  give  this  Aveek  a view  copied  from  It. 
Corroyer’s  drawing  for  the  restoration  of  the 
church  and  fortress  on  Mont  St.  Michel, 
accompanied  by  a view  representing  the  actual 
condition  of  the  mount  and  its  buildings. 

Of  the  many  historical  monuments  scattered 
all  over  France  none  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  Church  and  Abbey  of  Mont  St,  Michel, 
erected  on  the  summit  of  a steep  and  conical- 
shaped rock,  formed  of  granite,  about  9,000 
mitres  in  circumference,  andrising  majestically 
to  the  height  of  l-iO  ft.  in  the  middle  of  an 
immense  estuary. 

The  Mount  received  its  name  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century.  No  traces  of  any  con- 
struction have  over  been  found  dating  further 
back  than  the  eleventh  century.  Dom  Jean 
Iluynes,  however,  in  his  “Ilistoirc  Gdndrale  de 
I’Abhaye  du  Mont  St.  Michel  au  P6ril  de  la  Mer, 
Diocese  d' Avranches,  Province  de  Norma7idie,” 
speaks  of  an  old  tradition  which  attributes 
the  erection  of  a church  to  St.  Aubert 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. After  the  consecration  of  the  chapel 
(16th  October,  709)  St.  Aubert  founded  the 
abbey,  selecting  twelve  canons  or  prebendaries, 
who  Avere  employed  to  celebrate  divine  service, 
&c.,  granting  them  for  their  maintenance  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  villages  of  Huynos 
and  Genest.  No  supply  of  freshwater  could, 
however,  be  found,  and  in  order  to  obtain  this 
St.  Aubert  and  his  companions  continually 
offered  up  prayers  imploring  the  intercession 
of  St.  Michael  to  discover  for  them  and  their 
successors  a source  of  fresh  water,  when  the 
Archangel  appeared  and  pointed  out  to  the 
saint  a spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  the 
rock  itself.  It  was  afterwards  called  St.  Aubert’s 
well.  The  new's  of  the  apparition  of  St.  Michael 
soon  spread  far  and  wide,  pilgrimages  were 
organised,  and  the  abbey  was  greatly  enriched 
by  many  valuable  gifts  from  the  Pope,  the 
King  of  France,  and  other  notabilities.  Up  to 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century  it  increased  in 
fame  and  celebrity,  and  began  to  be  known  as 
the  Mont  St.  Michel.  After  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  the  Normans  invested  his  dis- 
membered empire,  and  under  the  redoubtable 
Rollon  laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  western 
portion  of  Normandy.  In  96G  the  grandson 
of  that  warrior,  Richard  the  Fearless,  installed 
the  Benedictine  monks  on  the  rock,  and  his 
i son  Richard  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  founded 
j in  1020  the  church,  of  which  now  only  a few 
I vestiges  remain.  Commenced  in  the  above 
^ year  by  the  fourth  abbot,  Hildebert  II.,  it  was 
I finished  by  Bernard,  the  monk,  in  1135,  and 
( consisted  of  a choir,  transepts,  and  a nave,  with 
j seven  bays;  in  the  facade,  looking  west,  were 
j three  doors,  above  the  principal  one  a large 
i window  lighted  up  the  central  aisle.  The  town 
I at  this  period  consisted  of  but  one  long,  narrow, 

I winding  precipitous  street.  Under  the  nest 
] abbot,  Robert  de  Torigni  (1154-1186),  the 
I mouaateryAvasconsiderablyenlarged ; literature. 

It  science,  and  art  there  found  a home,  but  all 
[I  this  peace  and  prosperity  was  rudely  interrupted 
Avhen  in  1203  Guy  de  Thonars,  foiled  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  place,  set  fire  to  the  town, 
and  only  the  church,  and  the  walls  and  roofs 
of  the  abbey,  remained  intact.  The  successors 
of  Robert  de  Torigni  repaired  the  church  and 
the  monastery,  and  designed  and  erected  “ La 
Merveille.”  This  noble  structure  was  commenced 
about  1203-4  by  Jourdain,  seventeenth  abbot, 
and,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Philip  Augustus, 
was  continued  without  interruption  until  its 
completion  in  1228.  Asa  specimen  of  religious 
and  military  architecture  it  is  unique  in  its 
kind.  It  is  formed  of  two  contiguous  buildings 
united,  and  contains  three  stories, — the  lower 
one  comprising  the  almonry  and  the  store- 
rooms; the  intermediate  one,  the  refectory  and 
the  salle  de  chevaliers,  and  the  upper  one 
another  refectory  and  the  cloisters. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  buildings 
are  constructed  entirely  of  granite,  on  the  flank 
of  a precipitous  rock,  separated  from  tlio  main 
land  by  shifting  and  dangerous  sands,  and 
that  across  these  the  material  had  to  be 
transported  from  the  quarries  on  the  opposite 
coast,  one  cannot  but  admire  and  wonder  at 
the  daring  conception  of  the  architects,  and 
the  indomitable  courage  and  energy  of  the  men 
who,  during  a period  of  twonty-flve  years, 
never  flagged  in  their  task.  The  almonry  is 
composed  of  two  aisles  with  strong,  thick 
columns,  the  capitals  and  bases  being  square; 


the  store-room  has  three  aisles  supported  by 
square  columns. 

The  Salle  do  Chevaliers,  which  in  1848  was 
turned  into  a prison  for  criminals  and  political 
offenders,  was  commenced  in  1215  by  Raoul  des 
Isles,  and  finished  by  Thomas  des  Chambrea 
about  1220,  and  only  i*eceived  its  name  after 
the  institution  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
founded  by  Louis  XI.,  1469.  The  Salle  is  com- 
posed of  four  vaulted  aisles  of  unequal  Avidth, 
supported  by  three  roAvs  of  pillars ; the  two  first, 
on  the  north  side,  rest  upon  the  piers  of  the 
store-room,  while  the  third  is  built  upon  the 
rock;  a large  bay-windoAV  looking  west,  and 
others  of  various  form  facing  the  north,  light  up 
the  hall,  which,  from  its  construction,  was 
evidently  intended  for  large  meetings.  A door 
in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  wall  leads  to  the 
refectory,  which  is  composed  of  a double  aisle 
lighted  by  nine  lofty  windows.  The  cloister, 
one  of  the  most  curious,  as  well  as  ono  of  the 
most  perfect  Avhich  France  possesses,  and  a gem 
of  Gothic  architecture,  Avas  commenced  by 
Thomas  des  Chambrea,  and  finished  by  Raonl 
de  Villedieu  in  1223 ; its  form  is  an  irregular 
quadrilateral,  with  four  galleries  surrounding 
the  courtyard,  and  a double  row  of  pointed 
arches  resting  ou  thin  granite  columns.  The 
spandrels  of  the  arches  are  filled  in  with 
exquisitely  sculptured  flowers  and  foliage,  each 
different  in  design.  The  cloisters  have  been 
completely  restored  since  1881,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  CoiToyer,  the  Government  architect 
charged  with  the  work  of  the  entire  restoration 
of  the  whole  monument.  We  may  hero  observe 
that  the  granite-like  stone  of  which  the  cloisters 
are  built  was  kindly  given  by  the  present  owner 
of  the  quarries,  M.  le  Comte  Henry  de  Canisy, 
thus  following  the  example  of  the  ancient 
owners  of  the  mine,  the  abbots  of  the  Abbey  de 
la  Luzerne,  Avho,  in  the  thirteenth  century  made 
presents  of  it  to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Mont 
St.  Michel. 

As  a fortress  it  is  almost  impregnable,  and 
was  the  only  one  which  held  out  for  the  French 
king  when  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  invested 
by  the  armies  of  the  victor  of  Agincourt,  who 
laid  siege  to  the  place,  but  without  result;  and 
in  the  last  attack,  1434,  they  were  completely 
routed  by  the  garrison  and  the  chevaliers 
(heroes  of  the  psalter  and  the  sword),  under 
the  leadership  of  tho  stout-hearted  Louis 
d’Estouteville ; two  mortars,  abandoned  by 
them,  are  still  to  be  seen,  telling  the  story  of 
their  failure.  For  many  centuries  the  shrine  of 
St.  Michael  was  visited  yearly  by  thousands, 
but  the  Revolution  of  1789  dispersed  the  monks, 
and  the  building  was  turned  into  a prison  in 
Avhich  300  priests  were  incarcerated  and  left 
there  until  death  released  them.  In  1834  a fire 
(the  thirteenth  since  its  foundation)  caused 
very  serious  damage  to  the  buildings,  Avbich 
were  repaired  by  simply  plastering  up  the  walls 
and  columns  Avith  a mortar  or  cement  finished 
with  a granite-like  surface,  and  making,  with 
the  same  material,  fanciful  capitals  bearing  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  originals. 
Years  of  neglect  began  to  tell  their  tale  upon 
the  crumbling  masonry,  the  tottering  columns, 
and  weather-beaten  walls,  and  the  grand  old 
monument,  after  stoutly  withstanding  the 
besiegers’  cannon  and  the  storms  of  centuries, 
would  have  become  a pile  of  ruins,  had  not  M. 
Corroyer  eloquently  pleaded  its  cause,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  its  dilapi- 
dated condition. 

In  1872,  at  the  request  of  tho  Minister  of 
Public  lustrnction  of  Fine  Arts,  M.  Corroyer 
submitted  plans  for  its  restoration  which  Avere 
accepted,  and  in  1873  tho  work  Avas  commenced 
under  bis  superintendence ; M.  Louvel,  archi- 
tect, Inspector  of  Historical  Monuments  Works, 
directing,  and  M.  T.  Fouche,  Government 
builder,  executing  the  work.  Unfortunately, 
the  undertaking  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  raising  of  a heap  of  rubbish  against  the 
ramparts  notwithstanding  loud  and  legitimate 
protestations.  This  work,  carried  out  by  main 
force,  which  has  been  styled  a dyke  or  dam,  has 
already  proved  an  element  of  destruction,  for  in 
1881  the  interior  wall  of  the  ramparts  fell,  large 
cracks  and  fissures  were  observed  in  the  king’s 
tower,  and  other  portions  were  greatly  damaged. 
Some  drawings  exhibited  by  M.  Corroyer  in  the 
Salo7i  of  18B3  (architectural  section)  executed 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude,  illustrate 
the  ramparts  as  they  existed  in  1879,  and  their 
condition  in  1883,  showing  the  damage  caused 
by  this  so-called  dyke,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  before  long  be  removed. 

For  much  of  the  historical  information  here 


given  we  are  indebted  to  the  remarkable  work 
by  M.  Corroyer  entitled  “ Description  de  1’ Abbave 
du  Mont  St.  Michel  et  de  ses  Abords,  pr^c^d^e 
d uno  Notice  historiqnc,”  a work  for  which  its 
author  received  the  academical  honours  of  the 
Institute  of  France. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,*  just  issued,  contains,  as 
usual,  a great  array  of  statistics  and  facts 
relating  to  the  pauperism,  rating,  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  country.  We  must  pass  lightly 
over  the  two  subjects  first  named,  merely 
noting,  for  what  it  may  be  worth  in  point  of 
signitication  at  tho  present  moment,  that  during 
the  parochial  year  1884-85  (which  ended  at 
Lady  Day,  1885),  the  moan  number  of  paupers 
of  all  classes  was  amalier,  in  proportion  to  tho 
population,  than  in  any  previous  parochial  year 
for  which  statistics  of  pauperism  exist.  It 
amounted  to  a thirty-fifth  part  of  the  estimated 
population.  The  mean  number  of  adult  able- 
bodied  paupers  bore  tho  same  proportion  to  the 
estimated  population  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
It  amounted  to  3'5  per  1,000,  or  1 in  every  283. 
The  cost  of  poor  relief,  during  the  same  period' 
amounted  to  8,491,GOOf.,  which  was  89  047 1’ 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  expen- 
diture represented  an  average  charge  of  Gs.  3d. 
per  head  on  the  estimated  population,  being 
one  farthing  per  head  less  than  in  the  parochial 
year,  1883-84,  and  an  average  rate  of  Is.  2d.  in 
the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  tho  property 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  poor-rate.  In  only 
five  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  tho  average 
charge  per  head  of  the  expenditure  been  less, 
ami  in  every  previous  year  for  which  there  are 
statistics  the  average  rate  in  the  pouna  on  the 
rateable  value  has  been  higher.  Tho  rateable 
value  of  the  property  liable  to  contribute  to  tho 
Poor  Rate  Avas  145,527,9441. 

The  second  section  of  the  Report  relates  to 

Local  Government  and  Public  Health,”  and 
covers  a Avide  field  of  operations.  Wo  learn 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  loans  which  Avere 
sanctioned  by  the  General  Board  of  Health 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  up  to  the 
1st  of  September,  1858,  Avhen  tlie  Local 
Government  Act,  1858,  came  into  foroo,  was 
2,956,1781.  The  sanctions  granted  by  tho 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  latter  Act,  and 
the  Sewage  Utilisation  Act,  1865,  prior  to  the 
19th  of  August,  1871,  amounted  to  7,363,3661. 
Since  its  constitution  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1871,  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
sanctioned  the  borrowing,  by  urban  and  rural 
sanitary  authorities,  of  sums  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  34,403,4731.  By  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  sums  has  been  sanctioned 
for  the  purpose  of  sanitary  improvements  in 
urban  districts,  to  be  executed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sanitary  Acts,  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  and  Local  and  Provisional  Orders. 
The  remainder  haa  been  sanctioned  principally 
for  the  execution  of  sanitary  improvements  in 
rural  districts  or  for  improvement  schemes 
in  urban  districts  under  tho  Artisans  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  A.ct,  1875. 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  Report,  the 
Board  caused  to  be  prepared  and  submitted  to 
Parliament  during  the  Session,  104  reports  and 
9 supplemental  reports  on  Bills  promoted  by 
local  authorities,  water  compauies,  railway 
companies,  and  others,  dealing  with  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  Bills  thus  reported 
upon,  as  compared  with  former  years,  was 
mainly  doe  to  the  fact  that  in  very  many 
instances  the  Board  had  occasion  to  draw  tho 
attention  of  Parliament  to  the  omission,  ou  the 
part  of  the  promoters,  to  insert  satisfactory 
provisions  prohibiting  the  purchase  or  acqui- 
sition, either  compulsorily  or  by  agreement, 
of  houses  occupied  Avholly  or  partially  by 
persons  belonging  to  the  labouring  classes 
as  tenants  or  lodgers,  except  on  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  tho  new  Standing  Orders.t 
This  being  the  first  year  in  which  provisions  of 
this  character  were  required  to  be  inserted  in 
private  Bills,  the  details  of  the  clauses  embody- 
ing them  needed  careful  consideration,  and  the 
Board  found  it  necessary  to  make  a considerable 
number  of  recommendations  to  Parliament,  not 
only  with  a view  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out 

* London  : Hansard  & Son. 

t No.  Ill,  House  of  Lords ; and  No.  183a,  House  of 
Commons. 
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of  proper  schemes  for  providing  new  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes  in  the  place  of  those 
taken  by  the  promoters,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  Board  in  a position  to  require 
such  schemes  to  be  carried  out,  and  to  recover 
substantial  penalties  in  the  event  of  any  default 
in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  promoters. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  recom- 
mendations were  accepted  by  Parliament,  and 
the  clauses  which  were  thus  amended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Board’s  recommendations,  will 
it  is  believed,  afford  useful  precedents  in  future 
years. 

In  nine  of  the  Bills  promoted  by  local  autho- 
rities, and  reported  on  by  the  Board,  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  on  the  promoters  powers 
relating  to  police  or  sanitary  regulations  which 
deviated  from  or  were  in  extension  of  or  re- 
pugnant to  the  geueral  law.  These  Bills,  in 
accordance  with  the  course  adopted  in  funner 
ygj^jig  vvere  referred  to  a Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  presented  a special 
report  to  the  House,  dealing  generally  with  the 
subject-matter  of  the  Bills  referred  to  them, 
and  making  varions  suggestions.  In  the  course 
of  their  report  they  stated  that,  “ continuing  the 
practice  of  the  Committees  appointed  to  deal 
with  similar  Bills  in  1882  and  1884,  they  had,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  enforced  two  leading 
principles,  which  they  believed  to  be  accepted 
by  the  House,  viz.  :—(l)  That  no  local  powers 
phonld  be  given  in  excess  of  the  general  law, 
unless  there  can  be  shown  either  (a)  strong 
local  reasons  for  such  powers,  or  (b)  general 
reasons  so  strong  as  to  render  desirable  the 
preparation  of  clauses,  which  (pending  public 
legislation)  maybe  granted  to  every  community 
that  shall  think  fit  to  apply  for  them  ; and  (2) 
That  as  a general  rule,  no  statutory  enact- 
ments should  be  permitted  for  purposes 
which  cau  be  effected  by  by  • laws.”  _ As 
regards  the  latter  principle,  the  Committee 
point  out  " that  by-laws,  as  compared  with 
statutory  enactments,  have  these  advantages : 
they  are  moreeasily  and  cheaply  obtained  ; they 
are  under  direct  supervision  of  the  Local 
Government  Board ; and  they  cau  be  more 
readily  amended.”  On  the  question  of  finance, 
the  Committee  reported  that  although  un- 
reasonable periods  have  nob,  in  most  instances, 
been  proposed  for  the  repayment  of  borrowed 
money,  they  ‘‘  have,  where  it  seemed  to 
them  practicable,  still  further  reduced  these 
periods,  believing  it  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
House  that  municipal  improvements  of  a 
transitory  character  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
generation  which  makes  them,  and  that  even 
when  they  assume  a more  permanent  character 
they  should  be  defrayed  in  periods  not  exceed- 
ing, at  the  utmost,  sixty  years,  which  the 
Committee  think  might  reasonably  be  reduced 
still  further.” 

The  action  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  its  officers  in  regard  to  such  questions  as 
come  under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention 
Act,  1876,  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Acts,  and  kindred  Acts,  are  detailed 
at  some  length  in  the  Board’s  Report,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a number  of  appendices  and 
tables  which  elncidate  the  work  of  the  Board 
in  its  multifarious  details.  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  these  appendices  are  the  reports 
of  Wr.  John  Brydone,  the  Inspector  under 
the  Canal  Boats  Act ; of  Hiss  Mason  on 
‘‘the  boarding-ont  of  pauper  children”; 
and  of  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Bolton  on  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  subject,  the  report  of  the  Water 
Analyst.  Professor  Frankland,  seems  to  show 
that  the  water  both  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  was 
throughout  the  summer  of  1885  exceptionally 
free  from  organic  matter.  The  system  of 
constant  service  is  being  steadily  extended,  and 
now  applies  to  half  the  houses  supplied  by  the 
eight  companies.  Several  of  the  companies 
have  also  greatly  improved  the  character  of 
their  works,  the  result  being  increased  capacity 
and  efficiency.  Appendix  F gives  particulars  of 
expenditure  incui-red  during  the  year  in  respect 
of  the  purchase,  erection,  or  enlargement,  i'c., 
of  workhouses,  district  asylums  and  district 
schools  connected  with  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion. The  total  amount  so  expended  during 
the  year  was  420,2841.,  a large  proportion  of 
which  sum  was  expended  in  bricks  and  mortar. 


A Proposal  has  been  made  for  the  erection 
of  a building  for  a Free  Library  and  School 
of  Science  and  Art  at  Poole,  in  celebration  of 
the  Queen’s  .Tiibilee. 


PICTURESQUE  SKETCHES  IN  ITALY. 

Under  this  title  we  have  a volume  of  sketches 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Brade  * of  various  ancient 
buildings  in  Italy,  some  of  them  which  have 
not  been  much  sketched.  Some  also  which 
are  verj'  familiar  are  taken  from  unusual 
points  of  view.  Others  are  interesting  as 
records  of  buildings  which  have  been  removed. 
We  give  by  permission  a reproduction  of  one 
of  the  sketches  which  has  this  latter  kind  of 
interest,  showing  part  of  an  old  building,  re- 
cently a nunnery,  but  now  mainly  pulled 
down.  The  sketches  are  intended,  the  author 
says,  iu  a short  preface,  to  convey  the  pictorial 
rather  than  the  architectural  interest  of  the 
buildings  sketched ; and,  indeed,  from  an 
architect’s  point  of  view,  the  style  of  the 
drawings  is  somewhat  deficient  occasionally  in 
clearness  of  definition.  There  is  a free  style 
and  much  artistic  feeling  in  many  of  the 
sketches,  however,  and  the  book,  both  in 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  drawings  and 
the  selection  of  the  subjects,  has  a character 
of  its  own. 

• Pictaresqae  Sketi'hes  in  Italy.  By  Daniel  Brade, 
F.E.I.B.A,  London;  B.  T.  Bataford.  1886. 


PUPILA.fiE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation on  the  5th  inat.,  Mr.  Astou  Webb, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a paper  on  “Pupilage.”  In 
the  course  of  his  prefatory  remarks,  he 
said  that  he  should  avoid  the  great  sub- 
ject of  architectural  education,  as  that  was 
being  at  prest'nt  dealt  with  by  au  Institute 
Committee.  Neither  should  he  discuss  the 
conduct  and  duties  of  the  masters  towards  their 
pupils,  although  he  should  inevitably  have  to 
refer  to  this  subject,  which  was  more  a matter 
for  discussion  at  the  Institute,  and  ho  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  might  not  ba  discussed 
there  with  considerable  advantage.  His  object 
was  merely  to  consider, — (1)  The  relations  of 
masters  and  their  pupils,  and  the  terms  under 
which  pupils  are  articled;  and  (2)  The  dis- 
advantages under  which  pupils,  under  the 
present  system,  labour,  and  the  best  way  out  of 
hem.  He  continued, — 

I am  afraid  I must  take  it  as  certain 
that  in  many  cases  the  relations  of  master 
and  pupils  arc  rather  strained,  owing,  per- 
haps, to  a misunderstanding  of  the  relative 
i duties  of  each,  and  we  should  naturally  turn  in 
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the  first  place  to  the  form  of  articles  to  learn 
what  the  respective  obligatioTisare.  Personally 
I was  never  bound  by  formal  indentures, 
neither  have  I ever  had,  up  to  the  present  time, 

I a young  man  formally  bound  to  me.  I dislike 
I the  idea,  and  prefer  an  annual  arrangement, 

I which  can  be  terminated  without  trouble  simply 
by  the  wish  of  either  party.  In  such  arrange- 
ments it  is  merely  an  understanding  that  a 
! young  man  enters  an  architect’s  office  with  a 
view  of  participating  in  the  work,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  his  master  acquiring  a knowledge 
or  the  piactical  working  of  his  profession. 
This  puts  a master  under  as  strong  a moral 
obligation  to  do  what  he  can  to  forward  his 
I pupil’s  intei-ests  as  the  strictest  indentures,  and 
i is,  to  my  thinking,  more  consistent  with  the 
I feeling  that  should  exist  between  master  and 
pupil.  However,  we  must  naturally  turn  to  the 
■ stricter  indentures  to  find  what  is  legally 
I understood  by  a young  man  being  articled  to 
an  architect.  I have  had  several  copies  of  these 
indentures  lent  to  me  by  friends,  and  a perusal 
of  them  seems  at  once  to  carry  one  back  almost 
to  Medireval  times,  as  much  from  the  quaintnese 
£ of  their  requirements  as  for  that  of  their 
I diction.  A good  deal  is  said  of  what  the  pupil 
I is  to  do,  but  not  so  much  of  the  master.  These 
|j  seem  to  be  some  of  the  obligations  laid  on 
j “the  said”  pupil: — 

i"  “ That  he  shall  and  will  during  the  said  terra  of  years 
1 laithfullT,  dilligently,  and  honestly,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
jj  power,  skill,  and  activity,  give  him  the  said  architect  as  a 
!l  pupil  in  the  said  profession,  art,  or  calling  of  an  architect, 

I and  that  the  said  pupil  shall  not  at  any  time  during  the 
said  term  wilfully  obliterate,  injure,  spoil,  damage,  waste, 
destroy,  misspend  or  misappropriate  any  of  the  property, 
money,  instruments,  ntansils,  goods,  or  chattels  of  him, 
the  said  architect,  and  further  that  the  said  pupil  will  at 
all  times  keep  the  secrets  of  the  said  architect,  and  will 
at  all  times  during  the  term  readily  and  cheerfully  obey 
and  execute  his  lawful  and  reasonable  commands,  and 

f shall  at  all  times  conduct  himself  with  all  due  propriety, 
honesty,  and  diligence.” 

: “Also, that  the  pupil  will  provide  himself  with 

U all  manner  of  necessaries,  with  becoming  ap- 
p parel,  and  also  physio  and  surgery  ia  ease  of 
|.  illness;”  to  which  curious  programme  is  some- 
p times  added  that  “he  shall  not  play  at  cards, 
p dice,  tables,  or  other  unlawful  games ; that  he 
shall  not  contract  matrimony  within  the  said 
p term  ; ” or  commit  other  crimes  too  serious  to 
p mention.  After  which  formidable  programme 
i comes  a paragraph  to  say  that  “ the  architect, 

1 his  administrators,  and  assigns  [what  the  latter 
know  of  architecture  I do  not  know]  will  [pro- 
1,  bably  for  a certain  consideration]  at  all  times 
ii  during  the  said  term  of  years  teach  and  instruct 
» the  said  pupil  or  cause  to  be  taught  and  in- 

IS  structed  in  the  art,  profession,  nr  calling  [always 
• groat  difficulty  apparently  in  deciding  what  it 
I is]  of  an  architect  in  such  sort  as  the  same  is 
[ or  hereafter  may  be  carried  on  by  him,  the  said 
a architect,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  skill,  and 
I ability.”  Well,  now,  the  terms  of  such  an 
p agreement  are  apparently  so  strict  and  impos- 
l(  sible  to  be  absolutely  kept  on  either  side  that 
p probably  both  break  through  them  in  less  than 
r a month.  I mention  them  to  remind  those  here 
I.  who  are  pupils  of  tho  extent  of  the  obligations 
j imposed  upon  them.  But  1 purposely  omitted 
t in  this  account  of  indentures  the  time  for  which 
"a  pupil  was  articled.  Fifty  years  ago  this  was 
1 usually  seven  years;  then  it  svas  reduced  to  five 
« years,  and  since  then  has  been  further  reduced 
in  many  instances  to  three  years.  This  ia  a 

ildetail  of  importance.  Now,  putting  aside  all 

I Medicevul  or  other  verbiage,  what  is  the  meaning 
' of  these  articles  ? Very  roughly  put  I believe 
lithe  understanding  is  that  a young  man 
Hgoes  into  an  architect’s  office  to  learn 

I how  a practice  is  carried  on,  it  being 

an  obligation  on  the  architect’s  part  to 
pgive  all  the  facilities  he  can  to  a pupil  to 
;i  learn  it  both  in  the  office  and  out  of  it.  He 
tjdoes  not  undertake  the  post  of  a schoolmaster, 
as  some  seem  to  suppose,  and  probably  most 
^jyouug  men  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  would 
H resent  being  so  treated.  Ho  rather  assumes  that 
•’a  young  man  at  that  age  is  not  too  young  to 
iiunderstand  that  he  is  there  to  learn,  not  to  play, 

' though  I am  bound  to  say  somo  seem  to  think 
ilthat  if  they  only  attend  an  Academy  or  Associa- 
■,itiou  class  in  the  evening  they  can  spend  their 
iipupilage  time  much  us  they  please.  I’ossibly 
iu  many  offices  they  can  do  so;  but  surely  they 
KshouUl  remember  the  all-importance  of  these 
‘jpupilago  years  to  themselves.  You  can  com- 
lipreheud  that  these  years  of  pupilage  are  fraught 
ijwith  momenteus  consequences  to  yourselves. 
•lEven  three  years  wasted  and  dawdled  away,  as 
jlthey  often  are  at  the  commencement  of  a 
sJeareer,  means  to  many  a life  wasted  and  dawdled 


away.  Three  years  of  good  work  means  love  of 
work  and  business  habits  acquired.  Perhaps 
you  say,  “ This  merely  applies  to  architecture 
as  a business ; I follow  it  as  an  art.”  I reply, 
that  possibly  if  you  let  your  art  entirely  master 
the  business  of  your  profession  you  may  find 
hereafter  the  business  entirely  swallow  up  your 

Architecture  is  tho  one  art  which  combines 
the  necessity  forartand  business  capacity,  and 
the  greatest  names  iu  the  architectural  roll  of 
fame  are  those  who  have  moat  thoroughlv  com- 
bined them. 

Some  have  made  a name  for  their  art  capacity 
only  ; hundreds  have  made  .a  practice  from  their 
business  capacity  chiejly  ; but  the  greatest  have 
been  able  to  build  great  buildings  by  their  genius 
in  uniting  the  two  ; and  architecture  ia  the  art 
of  erecting  beautiful  and  useful  baildinga,  not 
only  of  designing  them. 

Well,  then,  taking  it  yon  agree  with  me  that 
a pupil  should  not  expect  to  be  taught  in  an 
architect’s  office  as  if  he  were  at  school,  let  us 
consider  what  he  has  a right  to  expect.  It  is 
evident  that  in  a term  of  three  years  he  cannot 
expect  to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  or  even  as  much  as  he  did  in  a term 
of  seven  years;  but  I think  he  has  a right  to 
ospect  that  he  should  have  free  access  to  all 
that  goes  ou  in  the  office  ; and  that,  further,  his 
master  should  give  him  such  instruction  as  he 
can,  and  should,  in  all  cases,  advise  him  in  the 
course  he  should  take  in  obtaining  further  know- 
ledge unobtainable  in  an  office  from  such  classes 
and  lectures  as  are  provided  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
King’s  and  University  Colleges,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  Architectural  Association ; that 
he  should  bo  expected  to  give  them  one  or  two 
hours’  personal  instruction  every  day  appears  to 
me  absolutely  impracticable  for  an  architect 
in  active  practice,  however  desirable  it  might 
bo. 

Before  going  to  my  second  point  let  me  say  a 
word  as  to  the  relation  between  master  and 
pupil.  This  should  be  one  of  mutual  confidence 
and  respect.  The  latter  has  the  free  run  of 
the  office  of  tho  former,  and  can,  if  he  pleases, 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
details  of  bis  master’s  business.  The  pupil  secs 
liis  master  at  work,  and,  perhaps,  finds  he  is  nob 
infallible,  and  as  it  is  said  no  man  is  a hero  to 
his  own  valet,  perhaps  tho  same  may  bo  said  of 
a master  and  pupil,  though  the  pupil  should 
remember  that  Carlyle  suggested  this  iiiight  be 
the  fault  of  the  valet.  On  tho  other  band, 
though  tho  architect  must  not  be  considered 
as  a schoolmaster,  the  pupil  has  an  undoubtod 
right  to  look  to  him  for  advice  and  lielp  in  all 
matters  connected  with  his  architectural  educa- 
tion, and  to  expect  that  he  should  put  him  in  tho 
way  of  acquiring  a special  technical  education 
which  can  be  far  better  learned  outside  than 
inside  the  office.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
office  traiuiog  is  that  a pupil  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  how  work  is  actually  performed, 
and  how  an  architect,  with  his  clients,  builders, 
and  others  connected  with  the  building  trades, 
conducts  bis  business  in  real  life,  and  none  of 
these  matters  can  a young  architect  afford  to 
neglect.  On  tho  other  hand,  if  he  is  a wise 
young  fellow  he  will  endeavour  to  gain  as  much 
information  from  the  office  as  he  can  on  his  own 
account  without  expecting  his  master,  should  ho 
be  in  full  practice,  to  bo  constantly  especially 
instructing  him. 

Mr.  Blashill  read  a paper  on  this  subject 
before  tho  Association  ten  years  ago,  and  in 
tliab  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  pupils  should 
be  allowed  to  read  all  tho  office  correspondence. 
Tbi.s  is  a detail  that  was  somewhat  contested  at 
the  time,  though  I think  there  can  bo  no  ques- 
tion they  should  be  enabled  to  do  so. 

I next  come  to  tho  disadvantages  or  grievances 
which  one  hears  most  frequently  from  articled 
pupils  and  the  best  way  out  of  them.  Now,  I 
have  talked  with  a great  many  pupils,  and  these 
are  some  of  the  most  general  that  I bear. 

First  and  foremost  of  all,  that  they  have  too 
much  tracing  to  do,  or  that  there  are  too  many 
pupils  in  the  office,  and  not  enough  draughts- 
mon  ; or  that  (if  they  are  in  a London  office) 
they  do  too  much  office  work  and  do  not  go  on 
buildings  enough ; or  that  (if  they  arc  iu  the 
country)  vice  rersd;  or,  that  their  master  has 
too  much  work  to  do  and  cannot  teach  them; 
or,  that  their  master  has  no  work  to  do  and 
cannot  teach  them  ; or,  that  the  work  is  all  of  one 
class  ; or,  that  it  was  all  surveying  and  specifi- 
cations ; or,  that  they  never  see  any  surveying 
or  specifications;  and  many  more  such  like. 


Well,  I agree  with  you  that  these  are  to  some 
extent  grievances  and  should  be  ventilated,  and 
I should  hope  in  time  will  be  ameliorated,  but 
they  will  not  be  in  your  time ; and  what  I want  to 
do,  if  I can,  is  to  suggest  some  ways  by  which 
you  can  help  yourselves  to  get  over  these 
difficulties.  No  sensible  man  can  doubt  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  a pupil  has  every 
reason  to  complain,  or  that  others  complain 
without  any  just  reason. 

It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  sympathise  with 
those  who  complain  that  thef  are  in  so  large  an 
office  with  a great  deal  of  work  and  so  many  to 
do  it  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  them, 
while  it  is  very  easy  to  sympathise  with  those 
who  find  themselves  in  an  office  where  their 
master  is  much  employed  out  of  it,  and  where 
the  principal  work  is  copying  specifications  and 
schedules  of  dilapidations,  and  their  sole  com- 
panion an  office  boy,  while  the  tedium  of  the 
long  days  in  the  little  elevated  office  is  only 
relieved  by  the  occasional  tramp  in  the  creaking 
stairs  of  the  inevitable  cadger. 

Now,  to  take  the  grievances  in  detail : the  first 
is  tracing,  and  I say  at  once  I think  pupils  often 
have  too  much  of  this  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  means 
by  \yhich  a pupil  can  get  into  the  habit  of 
architectural  drawing.  Borne  acquire  it  very 
quickly,  others  take  years  before  they  can  trace 
properly;  some  learn  while  they  trace,  all  could 
if  they  would  by  thinking  about  it.  It  also  gets 
a pupil  into  the  way  of  delineating  work  and 
placing  it  on  the  paperin  an  intelligible  manner, 
which  he  would  probably  not  otherwise  learn, 
and  if  all  these  sources  of  satisfaction  should  fail 
him,  then  is  the  one  left  experienced  by  Carlylo 
in  “honest  journey-work  well  dono  for  want 
of  better.”  Mr.  Christian,  I think  it  was,  told 
a story  hero  once  of  a pupil  who  came  to  him 
and  mentioned,  amongst  other  things,  that  if 
he  was  articled  be  should  like  to  do  nothing 
derogatory  to  a gentleman  ; and  being  asked  to 
explain,  said  he  should  not  like  to  do  anything 
which  he  could  not  do  with  his  gloves  on,  and 
I believe  it  was  added  that  this  young  gentle- 
man came  to  no  good.  Of  course  you  cannot 
trace  with  gloves  on,  and  you  will  have  to  take 
them  off,  and  your  coat  too,  if  you  are  going  to 
study  architecture  thoroughly’,  and  not  be  too 
squeamish  at  the  work  that  ia  sot  you  either. 
The  next  grievance  was  that  there  were  too 
many  pupils  in  the  office,  and  there  again  I 
agree  to  somo  extent.  I know  somo  architects 
who  think  it  would  be  beneficinl  to  limit  the 
number  of  pupils  to  be  taken  by  an  architect  to 
two,  as  is  already  done  in  tho  law,  and  though 
this  might  be  well  in  the  majority  of  cases,  wo 
all  know  some  offices  where  it  is  eminently  to 
the  advantage  of  architecture  that  the  largest 
number  of  pupils  should  be  trained  that  the 
ma.8ter  is  wtlling  to  instruct.  It  would  be  in- 
vidious to  mention  them,  but  you  know  them 
without  it. 

Then,  again,  those  who  are  in  London  offices 
complain  that  they  see  little  of  executed  work, 
and  no  doubt  much  of  tho  work  dosigued  iu 
many  London  offices  is  executed  in  the  country; 
and  where  this  is  so  I would  say  to  the  pupil, 
avail  yourself  to  tho  full  of  the  Architectural 
Association  Saturday  afternoon  visits,  and  tho 
numerous  opportunities  there  are  always  open 
in  London  to  inspect  works  iu  progress.  Surely, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  Loudon  is  the  place 
where  this  complaint  should  not  bo  made,  while 
the  immense  advance  lately  made  in  the  work 
carried  out  in  tho  offices  out  of  London,  shows 
that  here  also,  if  a pupil  is  so  miuded,  he  may 
see  good  work  and  improve  himself  by  it. 
With  respect  to  the  grievance  that  one  master 
has  too  much  to  do  and  another  too  little,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  while  in  the  first 
case  a pupil  must  have  tho  opportunity  of 
seeing  nuicli  work  go  through  tho  office,  in  tho 
other  he  will  probably  have  the  advantage  of 
more  personal  attention  from  his  master,  and 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  have  it  both 
ways. 

I should  now  like  to  show  how,  in  my  opinion, 
a pupil  may'  make  the  beat  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities iu  whatever  office  ho  may’  happen  to  be; 
that  is  to  say,  how  he  can  best  learn  an  architect’s 
business,  without  which  ho  will  never  bo  ablo 
to  dovelope  or  exercise  whatever  power  of 
design  he  may  be  possessed  of. 

The  first  year  of  hie  pupilage  he  should  have 
some  personal  instructions  from  his  master,  and 
take  part  in  whatever  subordinate  work  in  the 
office  he  may  be  set  to ; taking  all  the  time  as 
much  interest  as  be  can  in  the  business  that  is 
going  on.  In  the  second  year  he  should  join 
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the  Association,  and  do  other  work  outside, 
which  it  is  not  my  province  to-night  to  describe. 
Then  he  should  start  what  I would  call  a 
commonplace  book ; in  other  words,  an  illus- 
trated note-hook,  in  which  he  should  put 
down  the  leading  points  of  drawings 
passing  through  the  office,  and  especially 
those  coming  under  his  immediate  notice  to  ink 
in,  finish  ofE,  or  trace.  All  points  of  construction, 
scantlings  of  roofs,  and  such  varied  items  as 
dimensions  of  a stable,  details  of  a church, 
school  seating,  sanitary  traps,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  should  be  carefully  noted  down  aud 
arranged  for  easy  reference,  and  if  he  steadily 
did  this  during  his  pupilage  he  would  amass  an 
amount  of  practical  information  that  would 
prove  to  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  him 
afterwards,  and  if  this  paper  of  mine  to-night 
is  but  the  cause  of  a few  of  yon  starting  such  a 
book  it  will  not  have  been  thrown  away ; and, 
while  on  the  subject  of  this  commonplace  book, 

I would  suggest  to  those  who  complain  of  the 
want  of  variety  of  work  in  the  office  they  are  in 
that  they  might  easily  arrange  with  others  to 
exchange  in  formation  with  those  in  otheroffices, 
and  thus  add  to  their  own  stock  of  knowledge 
and  that  of  others  at  the  same  time  ; and  though 
this  presupposes  a very  considerable  amount  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  pupils,  it  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  expect.  I do  not  believe  there  is  a 
master  in  London  who  would  grudge  his  pupil 
the  time  to  do  this  if  he  found  he  was  doing  it 
tborongbly,  but  if  he  did  I should  feel  almost 
justified  in  giving  you  the  somewhat  dangerous 
advice  given  by  a statesman  to  Ulster  a short 
time  ago  when  he  said  that  if  certain  circum- 
stances arose  “ Ulster  would  fight  and  Ulster 
would  be  right.” 

Then,  as  to  specifications  and  contracts:  some 
pupils  at  the  end  of  their  articles  are  perfectly 
innocent  of  these  things,  but  if  they  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  copy  those  that  are  always 
in  use  in  the  office  they  must  not  lay  all  the 
blame  on  their  master.  They  are  in  the  office 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  these  instruments  in 
actual  use,  and  I would  recommend  this  as  an 
admirable  exercise  to  any  young  man  who  would 
take  the  trouble,  viz.,  to  take  a set  of  contract 
drawings  in  the  office  and  write  a specification 
from  them  wit-bout  help,  and  afterwards  com- 
pare it  with  the  working  office  copy. 

Again,  you  should  occasionally  take  your  own 
cube  of  buildings  being  erected  in  the  office,  and 
find  out  their  cost  aud  note  it  iu  the  common- 
place book  at  per  foot  cube;  but  I have  said 
enough  to  show  you  what  I am  driving  at,  viz., 
that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  every  pupil  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  work  going 
through  the  office,  and  that  not  merely  in  the 
interest  of  his  master,  but  for  bis  own  sake. 

Another  point  which  is  somewhat  outside, 
perhaps,  the  regular  office  work,  but  for  which, 
I think,  opportunities  should  be  given,  is  archi- 
tectural sketching.  I am  sure  it  is  possible  to 
collect  a largo  number  of  sketches  in  so  lazy  a 
way  that  they  are  practically  no  good  to  the 
student.  Water-colour  sketching,  fv'r  instance, 
is  a delightful  relaxation,  but  is  of  comparatively 
little  value  for  the  purpose  of  study. 

I believe  that  nothing  would  help  the  student 
more  than  the  habit  of  sketching  from  memory,  ' 
both  old  examples  and  new.  There  is  no  greater 
test  of  how  far  you  have  really  understood  any- 
thing you  have  sketched  than  by  trying  when 
you  get  home  to  redraw  it  without  reference  to 
your  sketch-book. 

Ton  will  be  surprised  at  first  how  little  you 
remember,  and  afterwards  how  the  practice 
strengthens  your  memory.  If  any  of  the  pupils 
1 am  speaking  to  would  try  whenthey  get  home 
to  sketch  a bay  of  any  building  they  know  well 
they  will  bo  surprised,  I fancy,  to  find  how  little 
they  really  know  about  it.  The  same  practice 
is  equally  useful  in  respect  of  modern  buildings, 
and  if  you  select  any  fairly  good  building  yon 
psss  on  the  way  to  your  office,  look  at  it  care- 
fully, and  try  to  draw  it  from  memory,  return- 
ing time  after  time  until  you  have  it  complete, 
and  then  another,  and  so  on,  you  will  not  find 
the  time  spent  thrown  away. 

The  advantage  to  bo  derived  by  friendships 
formed  with  those  articled  in  other  offices  is 
obvious  for  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation such  as  I have  already  referred  to, 
and  this  Association  presents  the  opportunity 
of  forming  these  friendships,  which,  made  now, 
will  probably  load  to  some  of  the  pleasantest 
hours  in  your  professional  life.  The  friendly 
rivalry  excited  by  the  competition  for  prizes 
here  and  elsewhere  is,  I believe,  carried  on 
wjtl?  an  entire  absence  of  that  bitterness  not 
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altogether  unknown  to  those  who  have  entered 
on  the  real  straggle  of  life. 

Another  question  every  pupil  should  consider, 
and  which,  he  should  pre-eminently  expect 
advice  upon  from  his  master,  is  the  books  he 
should  read.  Now,  this  might  form  a subject 
for  a paper  alone,  and  I can  only  touch  upon 
it  to-night,  though  every  pupil  should  make  up 
hia  mind  to  do  a certain  amount  of  systematic 
reading  during  his  pupilage.  I am  inclined  to 
think  a pupil’s  reading  should  bo  unfettered 
with  any  idea  of  an  examination,  and  mnst,  of 
course,  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the 
books  he  can  get.  The  office  library  should  be 
ransacked,  while  the  libraries  here,  in  the  Insti- 
tute, and  South  Kensington  Museum  enable  a 
London  student  to  consult  any  books  he  wants. 

There  are  two  books  no  pupil  should  be 
without  as  his  own  property.  These  are  Fergus- 
son’s  “Handbook”  and  Gv/ilt's  “ Encyclo- 
ps'dia.”  Their  price  is  moderate  and  most  be 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Of  course  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  have  them,  but  to  read  them. 
On  this  subject  of  books  1 do  not  think  I can  do 
bettor  than  refer  you  to  the  little  pamphlet  of 
advice  published  by  the  Institute.  This  suggests 
the  best  books  under  the  various  subjects,  and 
though  it  has  been  somewhat  found  fault  with 
as  giving  an  impossible  list  of  books,  if  you 
will  read  it  carefully  you  will  find  it  is  nob  so. 
A pretty  complete  list  is  very  properly  given, 
but  those  essential  are  also  first  pointed  out. 

A habit  of  steady,  continuous  reading  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  acquire,  but  it  is  worth  the 
effort  and  must  be  made,  and,  like  other  things 
worth  striving  for,  when  acquired  brings  its  own 
reward. 

No  pupil  should  neglect  to  consult  the  com- 
mittee of  advice  started  by  this  Association  if 
bo  is  in  any  difficulty  and  is  unable  to  get  help 
from  hia  master. 

One  word  to  those  pupils  whose  articles  are 
just  expiring.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  diffi- 
cult time  of  all  to  a young  man.  He  has  views 
of  taking  an  office,  and  perhaps  chambers  in 
town,  and  setting  up  a door-plate,  Ac.  If  ho 
has  only  served  for  three  years  he  should  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  rather  remain  in  the 
office  where  ho  was  articled,  or  enter  anotlicr 
as  a salaried  assistant,  and  in  liis  spare  time 
read  up  for  the  lusvitute  Examination,  and  try 
for  one  of  the  Travelling  Studentships,  with  a 
fixed  resolve  to  go  abroad  for  six  or  twelve 
months  when  he  has  been  five  or  six  years  in 
the  profession.  It  is  a mistake,  in  my  opinion, 
to  go  scouer.  If  he  is  not  fortnnate  enough  to 
obtain  a Travelling  Studeutslup,  and  cannot  go 
without  one,  ho  should  at  least  endeavour  to 
live  very  quietly  and  save  up  for  the  Italian 
excursion  of  this  Association,  not  that  you 
shonld  return  with  the  idea  of  erecting  buildings 
in  the  Italian  or  Grecian  taste  in  this  country, 
but  that  you  may  have  your  eyes  opened  to  the 
marvellous  works  which  men  of  genius  have 
been  able  to  raise  in  other  countries  than  your 
own. 

All  this  you  will  say  is  a formidable  pro- 
gramme for  a young  man  to  face,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly is  so,  but  you  must  face  it  to  attain 
a moderate  proficiency  in  the  profession  you 
are  entering,  to  succeed  in  it.  Yon  must  give 
up  many  pleasant  aud  attractive  occupations, 
you  must  “scorn  delights  and  live  laborious 
days,”  and  look  for  your  reward  in  the  future 
not  in  money  or  in  position,  but  in  the  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  from  all  work  honestly 
done  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

Gentlemen,  to  you  is  left  a glorious  heritage, 
and  which  no  doubt  some  among  you  will  take 
advantage  of.  Architecture  just  now  seems  to 
have  arrived  at  a point  (after  running  through 
all  the  styles  as  an  education)  when  she  is  only 
waiting  for  the  man  to  make  a new  departure 
and  mark  an  epoch  in  her  history;  our  great 
living  architects  have  done  their  duty  in 
advancing  the  art,  men  of,  say,  my  generation 
are  now  hardly  likely  to  carry  it  much  further; 
but  for  you,  with  a career  still  to  run,  every- 
thing is  open,  no  profession  in  the  world  offers 
greater  possibilities  than  ours  at  the  present 
time.  Under  the  present  system  of  Archi- 
tectural Education  “self-help”  mast  be  your 
motto,  and  the  gods  help  those,  remember,  who 
help  themselves. 

[A  report  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
will  he  found  on  another  page.] 


Obituary. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr. 
Parke  NevUe,  C.E.,  the  City  Engineer  of  Dublin, 
ia  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  INQUIRY  AT 
RICHMOND. 

Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  Richmond, 
on  Wednesday  last,  respecting  an  application  of 
the  Richmond  Vestry  and  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  for  sanction  to  borrow  100,0001. 
for  the  construction  of  works  of  sewage  dis- 
posal. 

Mr.  Burt  explained  in  detail  the  various  at- 
tempts which  had  been  made  by  the  Richmond 
and  neighbouring  authorities  to  deal  with  their 
sewage,  and  so  comply  with  the  Jaw,  pointing 
out  that  Richmond  had  spent  about  11,0001.  in 
futile  sewage  schemes,  8,5001.  of  which  was 
paid  to  the  Main  Thames  Talley  Board,  now  dis- 
solved, but  which  spent  •14,6001.  during  its  eight 
years’  existence.  The  only  result  of  that  Board 
(beyond  spending  the  ratepayers’  money)  was 
the  staving  off  of  the  penalties  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board  for  allowing  crude  sewage 
to  continue  to  flow  into  the  river.  The  scheme 
of  the  Richmond  Authorities  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Melliss,  C.E.,  aud  was  practically  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  scheme  pub  forward  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  joint  board  was  dissolved,  but  the  site 
of  the  sewage  works  was  now  at  Mortlake 
instead  of  Barnes.  They  had  been  governed  by 
four  considerations : — That  they  had  absolutely 
to  cut  off  their  sewage  from  the  Thames;  that 
they  should  collect  aud  clarify  the  sewage  so  as 
to  make  it  free  from  nuisance  in  the  river;  that 
they  had  to  do  it  without  nuisance  iu  their  own 
locality  ; and  to  do  it  with  as  little  disturbance 
of  existing  sowers  as  possible.  They  had  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Mr.  Popham,  and  the  Pullman  Trustees  by 
which  they  had  undertaken  not  to  oppose  the 
scheme.  The  site  of  the  pumpiug  station  at 
Mortlake  will  be  surrounded  with  trees  so  as  to 
hide  it  from  public  view.  Mr.  Burt  read  the 
correspondence  with  the  Local  Government,  in 
which  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  asked,  in 
November,  1885,  if  a scheme  with  a small 
filtration  area  of  prepared  beds  through 
which  the  clarified  sewage  should  he  made 
to  pass  before  being  discharged  into  the  river 
would  satisfy  the  requirements  which  sanitary 
authorities  had  to  meet.  Ho  read  the  reply  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  affirmative. 
In  this  scheme  the  clarified  effluent  passed  nob 
through  earth  but  through  specially  prepared 
filter  beds.  The  total  area  to  bo  dealt  with  iu 
the  scheme  is  6,103  acres.  It  is  proposed  that 
each  contributing  authority  shall  he  rated 
equally,  on  the  basis  of  their  rateable  value. 
The  scheme  provides  for  the  separation  or 
exclusion  as  far  as  possible  of  rainfall  and  sub- 
soil water  from  the  sewers. 

Mr.  Melliss,  C.E.,  the  designer  of  the 
scheme,  a Member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  of  the  Geological  and  of 
Chemical  Industry,  gave  evidence  stating  that 
he  had  estimated  the  future  population  of  the 
district  at  79,011,  as  against  the  present  popu- 
lation, 33,630.  The  inhabited  and  uninhabited 
houses  in  the  district  were  8,053,  giving  an 
average  number  of  4‘5G  persons  to  each  house. 
He  had  taken  43  gallons  per  head,  allowing  for 
rainfall  and  subsoil  on  the  roofs  and  yards  of 
the  buildings,  every  twenty-four  hours,  as  the 
basis  for  the  capacity  of  the  sewers,  one-half 
to  flow  off  in  sir  hours,  and  the  whole  in  twelve 
hours.  The  total  carrying  capacity  of  the 
intercepting  sewers  is  10,912,180  gallons.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  the  main,  starting 
from  the  boundary  of  Petersham,  should  pass 
through  the  grounds  of  Richmond  House,  but 
that  had  been  diverted  to  the  route  along  the 
Lower-road.  The  principal  main  sewer  will 
start  from  Petersham  boundary  in  Wilderness- 
lane, where  its  invert  will  be  1'43  below  ordnance 
datum ; thence  to  the  point  where  it  joins 
the  towing-path  a distance  of  213i  yards.  It 
will  be  a 16-inch  circular  stoneware  pipe  sur- 
rounded with  concrete,  having  a gradient  of  1 in 
550.  This  sewer,  with  the  same  size  and 
gradient,  will  bo  continued  along  the  towing- 
path  towards  Richmond  Bridge  for  a distance 
of  35  i yards,  but  it  will  be  an  iron  circular  pipe 
surrounded  with  concrete.  From  thence  along 
the  towing-path  the  sewer  will  be  continued  to 
the  Friar’s-Iane  outfall,  a distance  of  541^ 
yards,  being  an  18-inch  iron  circular  pipe  sur- 
rounded with  concrete,  with  a gradient  of  about 
1 in  600.  A sewer  will  start  from  Asgill-lane 
outfall,  where  its  invert  will  be  3 ft.  above 
datum,  and  terminate  at  Friar-lane  outfall,  a 
distance  of  275  yards.  Ad  18-inoh  iron  circular 
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I pipe  sarrounded  with  concrete,  Laving  a gradient 
of  1 in_4r0_0.  The  foregoing  sewers  will  intercept 
I th^  existing  Eichmond  sewer  ontlets  into  the 
! Thames.  A sewer  will  start  from  Friar’s-lane 
; outfall,  where  its  invert  will  be  7'45  ft.  below 
j ordnance  datum,  along  the  lane,  the  eastern 
j side  of  Eicbmond-green,  across  the  station  yard, 

I to  the  Kew-road  and  Mortlake-road  to  within 
! fifty  yards  of  the  Mortlake  boundary,  a distance 
of  1,979  yards.  It  will  be  egg-shaped  3 ft.  3 in. 
by  2 ft.  constructed  of  blue  Staffordshire  and 
Gault  brick,  in  cement  and  cement  concrete, 
having  a gradient  of  1 in  950.  This  sewer  will 
be  continued  along  the  Lower  Richmond-road 
towards  West  Lodge,  and  the  size  will  be 
increased  to  3 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  4 in.,  having 
a gradient  of  1 in  1,100.  The  invert  at 
the  lower  end  of  this  sewer  will  be 
18  ft.  below  datura ; from  thence  the 
sewer  will  be  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  Barnes  and  Mortlake  sewer, 
4 ft.  3 in.  by  2 ft.  10  in.,  and  follow  the  path- 
way from  JIortlakG  to  Kew,  tlien  along  the 
roadway  to  the  pumping-chambers  and  pre- 
cipitation works  where  the  invert  will  be 
' lO'lO  ft.  below  datum,  and  31  ft.  below  the 
I surface  of  the  ground,  having  a gradient  of 
1 in  1,200.  The  Barnes  and  Kew  sewer  will 
. be  laid  independently  to  the  pumping  station. 

The  air-shafts  are  to  be  erected  seventy  yards 
apart.  It  is  intended  to  provide  at  the  pump- 
ing station  three  compound  horizontal  con- 
densing engines,  with  three  boilers  lOO-horse- 
power  each.  One  of  these  engines  would  be  a 
reserve.  The  precipitation  works  would  be 
I'aiscd  1 ft.  above  the  highest  flood  level  of 
tho  Thames;  the  floors  of  the  buildings 
I being  IS  ft.  above  datum.  Tho  sludge  presses 
’ would  consist  of  thirty'  chambers,  36  in. 
i circular  presses,  one  set  of  hydro-pneumatic 
: forcing  reservoirs,  one  sludge -pump,  air- 
I pump,  and  a steel  air-r-eceiver.  Tho  works 
will  generally  provide  for  twenty  per 
cent,  more  than  present  requirements.  The 
effluent  water  flowing  over  the  weirs  to  the 
J tanks,  as  well  as  that  drawn  off  by  flood-valves 
: to  a depth  of  3ft._9in  in  tho  tanks,  will  dis- 
charge on  to  the  high-level  filters,  consisting  of 
coarse  sand,  shingle,  and  fine  sand  and  carbon, 
— the  remaining  2 ft.  of  effluent  water  over- 
sludge,  when  it  is  required  to  empty 
the  tank  will  discharge  on  to  the  lower  level 
I filters,  composed  of  tho  same  materials  as  the 
i higher.  Tho  surface  of  the  high-level  filters  is 
: 13'5  ft.  above  datum,  and  the  floor  10  ft. 

' above  datum ; the  surface  of  the  low-level 
! filters  is  ll'12ft.  above  datum,  and  the  floor 
9 12  ft.  above  datum.  Tlie  water  after  passing 
through  tho  filters  will  discharge  from  the  high- 
; level  filter  when  ebb  tide  is  10  ft.  above  datum, 
t and  from  the  low-level  filters  when  it  falls  to 
9 ft.  above  datum.  The  filters  contain  storage- 
room  for  about  383,000  gallons,  or  about  tw'o 
I hours’  fine  weather  flow,  but  when  the  filters 
cannot  be  emptied  by'  gravitation  because  of 
the  state  of  the  tide,  the  water  will  be  lifted 
1 and  discharged  at  a level  of  18  in.  above  datum 
, by  steam  pumps  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Montague  Shearman,  in  opposing  the 
scheme,  said  that  it  did  not  comply  with  the 
: recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Disposal  of  Sewage,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not 
; provide  for  the  filtration  of  the  effluent  water 
■ through  earth. 

Mr.  Bnrt  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
I land  of  suflicient  area  to  deal  with  the  sewage 
: in  that  way.  The  filters  occupied  li  acre,  and 
the  site  11  acres.  Tho  recommendation  of  the 
Commi.osion  was  contingent  on  the  possibility 
I of  procuring  sufficient  laud. 

Mr.  Melliss,  asked  in  regard  to  the  complaints 
I in  reference  to  the  Chiswick  works,  said  ho  was 
1 not  surprised  at  these  complaints,  as  the  sludge 
I had  been  allowed  to  lie  in  large  bulk  even  when 
it  had  not  been  pressed.  Mr.  Melliss  said  that 
the  chemicals  to  be  used,  milk  of  lime,  salts  of 
I alumina,  and  carbon,  would  bo  tffective  so  far 
• as  the  chemical  process  was  concerned.  The 
I decision  of  the  Local  Government  Board  will  be 
i given  in  due  course. 


Fenarth.  — The  memorial  stones  of  the 
I Presbyterian  Chapel  hero,  which  is  now 
i being  rebuilt,  were  laid  on  the  Ist  instant. 
I The  building  is  in  a free  treatment  of 
1 Romanesque,  and  is  being  carried  out  from 
i the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 

J.  n.  Phillips,  of  Cardiff.  Accommodation  is 
•.  provided  for  about  380,  and  the  cost  wilj  be 
( about  800L 


STAPLE  INN,  HOLBORN. 

The  conditions  of  sale  of  these  premises, 
which  are  to  be  sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Robert 
Reid,  on  the  2Gth  instant,  have  just  been  issued. 
The  property  to  be  sold,  which  does  cot  include 
the  block  of  chambers  at  the  south  angle  of  the 
lun,  which  were  recently  purchased  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Build- 
ings, occupies  a superficial  are  of  33,36-i  square 
feet,  and  has  a frontage  of  124  ft.  towards 
Holborn.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  on  the 
site  will  become  the  property  of  the  purchaser, 
including  the  fittings  of  the  hall,  with  its  open- 
timbered  roof,  tho  wall-panelling,  minstrels’ 
gallery,  stained  glass,  &c.  The  purchaser  is  to 
undertake  to  keep  an  approach  from  Holborn  to 
the  Land  Registry  Office,  in  the  rear  of  the  Inn. 
and  tho  premises  adjoining,  but  will  not  be 
bound  to  keep  the  approach  in  its  present 
position,  but  may  at  any  time  substitute  for 
the  same  a passage-way,  8 ft.  wide,  over  any 
part  of  the  premises.  The  purchaser  is  further 
to  undertake  not  to  erect  any  buildings  within 
a distance  of  35  ft.  from  the  front  of  the  Land 
Registry  Office ; but,  subject  to  these  restric- 
tions, it  would  appear  that  the  whole  of  the 
ground  may  be  occupied  by  buildings,  and  from 
the  character  of  the  site  and  of  the  buildings 
now  erected  upon  it  there  would  bo  very  little 
difficulty  in  entirely  covering  it. 

The  title  to  the  property  commences  with  an 
indenture  of  feoffment  perfected  by  livery  of 
seisin,  and  dated  the  18th  of  December,  1811, 
and  a fine  duly  levied  pursuant  to  a covenant 
contained  in  such  indenture.  The  property  is 
extra-parochial ; one  of  the  vendors  has  hitherto 
been  appointed  overseer,  and  has  paid  the  rates 
by  means  of  payments  called  Inn  dues,  and  a 
payment  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of 
Works  in  respect  of  the  property  referred  to  as 
sold  to  them.  The  amount  so  paid  is  collected 
from  the  tenants.  Staple  Inn  is  one  of  the 
extra-parochial  places  mentioned  in  Schedule  C 
of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  18 
& 19  Viet.,  c.  120,  8.  176,  as  not  being  liable  to 
be  rated  under  that  Act  except  for  tho  purpose 
of  contributing  to  tho  expense  of  the  main 
drainage  of  the  metropolis.  By  tho  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  (Loans)  Act,  1869, 

8.  25,  the  places  mentioned  in  Schedule  C of 
the  above  Act  were  made  liable  to  the  Metro- 
politan Consolidated  Hate,  except  so  far  as  they 
may  bo  entitled  under  the  General  Improve- 
ment Acts  to  any  exemption  from  any  rate  or 
assessment.  All  abstracted  deeds  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  purchaser  on  completion,  together 
with  a book  containing  the  record  of  the  admis- 
sions of  the  members  of  Staple  Inn.  These 
documents  aro  subject  to  be  produced  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  and  Buildings  under 
a statutory  acknowledgment  and  undertaking 
given  by  the  vendors,  and  the  book  is  also  liable 
to  be  produced  and  copies  of  it  furnished  to  any 
of  the  Ancients  of  Staple  Inn  who  were  parties 
to  the  conveyance  to  the  vendors,  and  to  be 
delivered  up  at  the  end  of  fifteen  yeai'S  from 
the  date  of  such  conveyance  to  the  then 
pensioner  (if  any)  of  the  Society  of  Staple  Inn. 
The  shops  and  chambers  are  let  temporarily, 
subject  to  three  months’  notice,  and  produce  a 
net  income  of  1,6001.  per  annum,  or  about  2 per 
cent,  on  the  purchase-money  of  80,0001.,  at 
which  price  it  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Trollope. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  are  about  to  present  a memorial  to 
tho  Corporation  of  London  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  sale  of  Staple  Inn,  praying  the  Cor- 
poration to  take  steps  for  its  preseiwation  as  a 
civic  antiquity  of  great  interest. 


MR.  STANLEY  G.  BIRD. 

Mr.  Stanley  G.  Biro  was  entertained  at 
dinner  on  the  8th  instant  at  the  Cafe  Royal  by 
bis  colleagues  of  the  Institute  of  Builders,  the 
Builders’  Accident  Ineuranco  (Limited),  and  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
Loudon,  previously  to  his  departure  on  a visit 
to  India. 

Mr.  George  Burt,  J.P.,  presided.  The  health 
of  “ The  Queen”  having  been  loyally  responded 
to,  the  Chairman  said  that  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  make  a long  speech,  but  be  would  just  give  a 
short  outline  of  Mr.  Bird’s  connexion  with  the 
building  trade.  Previously  to  1872  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Builders’  Society,  and  in  that 
year  took  a prominent  part  in  the  revival 
of  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders 


of  London  upon  a permanent  basis,  and  was 
appointed  honorary  secretary,  which  office  he 
filled  till  the  termination  of  the  masons’  strike 
in  1878.  When  the  Employers’  Liability  Act 
was  passed  in  1880,  Mr.  Bird  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Builders’  Accident 
Insurance,  Limited,  of  which  he  is  at  present 
chairman  ; and  he  served  for  your  years  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  National  Association  of  Builders, 
which  society  he  assisted  to  form  in  order  to 
secure  united  action  in  trade  matters  among 
the  various  local  associations,  and  he  was  now 
vice-president.  In  1884,  the  incorporation  of 
the  Institute  of  Builders  was  accomplished 
mainly  through  liis  exertions,  and  he  was  now 
President  of  the  same,  as  well  as  vice-president 
of  the  Central  Association.  He  was  a past- 
president  of  the  Builders’,  and  Builders’  Clerks’, 
Benevolent  Institutions,  and  had  filled  the  office 
of  Master  of  the  Tylers’  and  Bricklayers’ 
Company,  in  addition  to  which  he  was  the 
Colonel  of  one  of  the  best-known  of  our 
Volunteer  regiments.  The  services  Mr.  Bird 
had  rendered  the  building  trade  would  be  seen 
from  what  he  bad  already  stated,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  he  (Mr.  Burt)  pre 
sided  that  night,  when  they  were  all  assembled 
to  wish  their  good  friend  “ God  speed,”  and  a 
safe  and  pleasant  journey. 

The  toast  having  been  most  cordially  re- 
sponded to,  Mr.  Bird  thanked  his  colleagues  for 
the  honour  they  had  conferred  on  him  in  enter- 
taining him  at  dinner  previously  to  his  departure. 


Jllustratrons. 

TOWN  HALL  AND  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS,  EASTBOURNE. 

E give  a view,  detailed  view,  and  plan, 
of  this  building,  which  was  opened  on 
October  20. 

The  site  has  an  extensive  frontage ; four 
thoroughfares  meet  there,  viz.,  Grange-road, 
Meads-road,  Grove-rosd,  and  South-street;  and 
the  buildings  are  some  200  ft.  in  length. 

Tho  design  is  described  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  W.  Tadman  Fonlkes,  as  an  adaptation  of 
the  Rcnaissanco  stylo  of  architecture.  Tlio 
materials  used  for  all  the  elcvatioiis  aro  best 
dark  red  bricks,  with  a liberal  uso  of  Portlaud 
stone  dressings.  Tho  roofs  aro  covered  with 
Westmoreland  green  slates,  tho  cresting  and 
roof  terminations  being  of  ornamental  iron- 
work. 

The  main  entrance  is  beneath  the  tower, 
which  rises  to  a height  of  130  ft.  above  the 
ground  level,  and  provision  is  made  therein  for 
a S3t  of  Cambridge  chimes  and  a clock  Laving 
four  faces,  illnminated  at  night,  but  not  yet 
provided. 

The  ground-floor  on  the  Grove-road  side  pro- 
vides for  a police  or  county  court,  large  general 
waiting-hall,  female  witnesses’  room,  barristers’ 
and  solicitors’  retiring  • rooms,  magistrates’ 
clerks’  room,  county  court  offices,  and  also  a 
judge’s  and  magistrates’  retiring-room,  with 
ante  communicating  direct  with  the  court  and 
bench.  Tho  basement  of  the  court  is  occupied 
by  the  police  otfices  and  cells,  whilst  a superin- 
tendent's bouse  is  shortly  to  be  erected  in  the 
rear.  In  the  main  longitudinal  corridor  on  the 
one  side  are  the  rate  collector’s,  inspector  of 
nuisances’,  tho  medical  officer’s,  and  the  build- 
ing surveyor’s  offices. 

The  principal  entrance  gives  access  to  the 
grand  staircase  hall,  with  marble  pilasters  and 
enriched  ceiling,  and  in  tho  rear  of  the  grand 
staircase  are  the  public  cloak-rooms  and 
lavatories. 

On  the  first  or  principal  floor  is  the  Town-hall, 
approached  from  the  principal  staircase-landing, 
at  one  end,  and  also  by  a secondary  entrance 
and  staircase,  with  retiring-rooms,  at  the  plat- 
form end.  Tho  hall  is  83  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide, 
exclusive  of  orcbeatra  and  organ-gallery,  and  it 
is  26  ft.  in  height  in  the  coved  and  onriohed 
compartments  of  the  ceiling.  The  walls  be- 
tween the  windows  have  engaged  marble 
pilasters  and  panelled  oak  dado,  and  the  floor  is 
laid  with  oak.  The  windows  are  arranged  on 
each  side  of  tho  hall,  and  are  recessed. 

From  the  principal  landing  and  from  the 
town-hall  doors  communicate  with  the  recep- 
tion-chamber, which  is  nnder  the  tower.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  Aj-rowsmibh’s  parquet.  There 
is  also  a Mayor's  parlour  and  ante-room,  and  con- 
tiguous to  these  are  the  town  olork’s  offices  and 
rouninicnt-rcioir), 
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The  conocil-cliam'ber  is  also  on  the  first  floor, 
with  waiting,  retiring,  and  robing  rooms,  and 
approached  by  the  public  by  a staircase  from 
the  official  ontrance.  The  chamber  has  panelled 
walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  floor  is  all  in  oat. 
Tima  the  chief  civic  apartments  are  ensuifeand 
on  one  floor. 

The  upper  portions  of  the  buildings  are 
devoted  to  spare  offices  and  store-rooms,  whilst 
in  the  tower  are  the  clock-room  and  belfry. 

The  whole  of  the  floors  are  of  fireproof  con- 
Btraction,  and  all  the  joinery  throughout  is  of 


wainscot  oak.  All  the  estemal  walls,  which 
are  of  very  substantial  thicknesses,  are  built 
hollow,  and  tied  with  Jennings’s  vitrified  brick 
ties. 

The  walls  of  the  basements  are  for  the  most 
part  lined  with  best  white  glazed  bricks.  All 
the  staircases  are  of  stone ; and  the  halls, 
corridors,  and  passages  are  laid  with  marble 
mosaic  tiles  supplied  by  Messrs.  Diespeker 
& Co.,  Holbcrn  Viaduct,  London  the  walls  of 
all  lavatories,  &c.,  being  lined  with  Minton 
tiles.  The  stained  glass  and  lead  glazing  have 


been  mannfactured  by  Mr.  Swaiuc  Bourne,  of 
Birmingham;  and  the  window  of  the  grand 
staircase  contains  heraldic  devices.  The  carving 
of  Btono  and  wood  work  has  been  very  e.v- 
cellently  ciecntod  by  ^lessrs.  Naylor  Bros.,  of 
Aston,  Birmingbam. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  tlie 
thorough  ventilation  of  every  apartment,  and 
the  latest  improvements  in  that  direction  have 
been  introduced;  the  heating,  independently 
of  the  use  of  open  fires,  is  effected  by  means  of 
low-pressure  hot-w’ater  pipes  on  the  gravit 


G R O ^ N P FLOOR  PLAN 

EASTBOURNE  TOWN  HALL. 


MONT  ST.  MICHEL:  PROPOSED  RESTORATION.—  M.  Corroyer,  Architect. 


TOWN  HALL,  EASTBOURNE  : PRINCIPAL  FRONT. Mr.  W.  T.  Foulkes,  Architect. 


rvMTRF  PORTION  OF  PRTNr.TPA.1.  FRONT.— Mr.  W.  T.  Foulkes,  Architect. 


South  Elevation  . 


Ground  Plan  . 
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system ; the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Beiiham  & Sons,  of  Wigmore-street, 
London. 

Tbe  whole  of  the  bnilder’s  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Peerless,  contractor, 
of  Eastbourne,  Mr.  W.  T.  Vale,  of  London, 
being  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site  and  furniture, 
will  be  upwards  of  33,000h  The  architect  is 
3Ir.  W.  Tadman  Foulkes,  of  Birmingham,  whose 
original  plans  were  selected  for  the  first 
premium  in  a competition  as  far  back  as  April, 
18S0. 

The  whole  of  the  lighting  arrangements  are 
electric,  gas  beirig  employed  as  supplementary. 
TiieEastbourne  Electric  Light  Company  have  laid 
in  the  mains  and  apparatus,  and  the  electroliers 
and  brackets,  which  ore  of  wrought-iron,  hand- 
made, have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Winfield 
& Co.,  of  Birmingham.  The  furniture  and 
fittings,  which  are  chiefly  made  from  the 
designs  of  the  architect,  have  been  executed  by  | 
local  firms. 


PROPOSED  NEW  PREMISES, 
CURPOBATION-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

These  premises  are  to  be  erected  on  a plot 
of  land  at  the  corner  of  Corporation-street  and 
Little  Cannon-street,  if  terms  can  be  arranged 
with  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  to  whom 
the  land  belongs. 

The  ground-floor  will  be  used  for  retail  shops 
(as  required  by  the  Corporation),  with  spacious 
well-lighted  basements,  and  with  goods  entrance 
to  each  at  the  back. 

The  first-floor  will  be  devoted  to  first-class 
cffices  handsomely  finished. 

The  second  and  third  floors  are  intended  to 
be  used  as  residential  chambers,  with  entrance 
from  Little  Cannon-street.  For  the  convenience 
of  tbe  residents  a passenger-lift  is  provided 
from  the  ground-floor  upwards. 

The  fourth  floor  will  be  utilised  as  caretaker’s 
room  and  store-rooms. 

Tbe  two  street  elevations  will  be  built  with 
red  and  buff  terra-cotta,  and  the  walla  of  the 
ai’eas  throughout  will  be  faced  with  white 
glazed  bricks.  The  front  roofs  will  be  covered 
with  tiles. 

The  estimated  cost  is  13,500L,  and  if  fire- 
proof throughout  15,000Z. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  William  Read,  of  West 
Kensington  and  Birmingham. 


DESIGNS  FOR  A VILLAGE  CHURCH. 

The  two  designs  which  we  publish  this  week 
were  submitted  in  competition  for  the  Arcbi- 
i tectural  Association  Medal  this  year;  subject, 
‘‘  Design  for  a Village  Church.”  That  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Webb  was  tbe  successful  one.  The 
designer  seems  to  have  sought  to  emphasise  tho 
‘‘  village  church”  character  by  low  proportions 
and  square-headed  windows,  avoiding  tbe 
aspiring  effect  of  the  more  lofty  pointed  win- 
dow ; and  this  is  no  doubt  one  way  of 
I doing  it,  though  it  would  bo  impossible  to 
give  any  kind  of  special  receipt  for  the 
I character  of  a village  church.  Not  infre- 
: quently  tbe  village  church  of  Medimval  times 
' was  marked  by  low  walls,  but  a comparatively 
I very  lofty  roof;  in  other  words,  it  is  more 
; timber  than  stone ; and  there  are  many  build- 
I ings  of  this  type  tbe  rustic  effect  of  which  is 
! unmistakable  5 they  would  seem  quite  out  of 
I place  in  a town.  Mr.  Webb’s  design  might  do 
I Wf-11  enough  in  a town,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
, simple  in  expression  to  be  quite  suitable, 

! perhaps  more  suitable,  in  a village.  The 
: alternation  of  two -light  and  three -light 
windows  in  the  aisles  is  a pretty  incident ; 
so  is  tbe  band  of  quatrefoiled  panels  over 
tho  porch  door  ; the  clearstory  windows  repeat 
rather  nnnecessarily  the  square  forms  of  the 
ground  story,  and  look  a little  too  much  like 
house  windows  externally.  In  the  main,  how- 
' ever,  the  design  conveys  the  expression  aimed 
at. 

Tbe  second  design,  hy  Jlr.  Hargreaves  Raffles, 
received  honourable  mention  in  the  same  com- 
petition, but  was  considered,  wc  understand,  to 
go  a little  beyond  the  nrehitectura!  scope  of  a 
‘‘village  church”:  a judgment  in  which  wo 
coucur.  The  author  says  : — 

‘‘  Tbe  design  of  the  church  is  kept  rigidly 
I simple,  as  being  more  suitable  for  a country 
church.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  350 
persons,  exclusive  of  the  chancel.  The  clergy 
vestry  is  placed  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a choir 
vestry  and  small  rauniment-room  are  provided 


immediately  over  the  clergy  vestry.  The  church 
is  designed  to  be  in  stone,  both  externally  and 
internally.  Tiles  would  be  used  for  the  roofs.” 


INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS,  WENTWORTH 
STREET,  WHITECHAPEL,  E. 

These  dwellings,  now  in  course  of  erection 
from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  form  parts  of 
the  Goulston-street  and  Flower  and  Dean  street 
scheme  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Wentwoith-street  has  been  widened,  and  the 
dwellings  replace  the  old  common  lodging- 
houses  which  formerly  stood  on  tbe  site.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  rooms  are  provided  in  tene- 
ments of  three,  two,  and  one  rooms,  and  are 
appi'oacbed  by  stone  ataircasep,  which  also  lead 
to  the  flat  roofs,  aud  communicate  on  each 
floor  with  the  offices.  Laundries  are  constructed 
on  the  flat  roofs,  which  serve  as  drying-grounds. 


Industrial  Dwellings,  Wentworth-street, 
Whitechapel. — Plan. 


Each  living-room  is  fitted  up  with  sideboard, 
coal-locker,  and  cooking-range,  and  has  at  band 
a dust-shoot  and  pail  service.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  avoid  the  barrack-like  appearance 
too  often  characteristic  of  this  class  of  dwell- 
ing, as  it  is  fonnd  that  the  rooms  let  more 
readily  when  a more  cheerful  appearance  is 
given  to  the  exteriors.  Red  bricks  have  been 
used  for  facing,  and  Lascelles’s  slabs  for  the 
balustrades  to  balconies  j the  roofs,  where  not 
flat,  being  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  works 
are  being  executed  by  Messrs.  WHlliams  &,  Son, 
builders,  of  Thornhill-square,  Islington,  N. 


General  Steam  Supply  in  Berlin. — A 
scheme  is  on  foot  in  Berlin  for  supplying 
factories  and  dwellings  with  steam  just  as  gas 
and  water  are  now  furnished.  It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a building  of  five  stories,  containing 
100  boilers,  whence  steam  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  town.  It  is  believed  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  result  in  a cheaper  supply 
of  steam  than  at  present,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  inevitable  condensation  of  steam 
would  not  offer  too  great  obstacles  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  plan. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION: 
president’s  address. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  this  Institution  for 
the  present  session,  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  a crowded  audience  of  members  assembled 
to  bear  the  opening  address  by  tbe  President, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Beadelj  M.P.  We  quote  some  pas- 
sages of  it : — 

For  our  Institution  it  may  fairly  be  urged 
that  if  it  has  one  distinguishing  characteristic 
it  is  that  its  aims  are  rigidly  practical,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason,  in  all  probability,  that  its  success 
has  been  so  rapid  and  assured : its  “ Transac- 
tions ” are  a storehonso  of  valuable  information, 
which  we  seniors  should  have  been  glad  of  in 
onr  younger  days.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
form  of  the  “Transactions,”  and  to  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  contribution,  they  have  the 
defect,  common  to  alt  publications  of  the  kind, 
of  failing  to  elicit  tho  opinions  of  those  membfera 
who  are  prevented,  either  by  distance  from 
London  or  by  tho  pressure  of  their  engage- 
ments, from  attending  the  evening  meetings. 
It  is  to  I'emedy  this  defect  that  the  Council 
have  introduced  the  new  publication  entitled 
“ Professional  Notes,”  to  which  I earnestly 
invite  the  attention  of  members.  The  lines  of 
the  “Notes”  being  so  varied,  no  member  c.  n 
complain  that  he  is  without  an  opportunity  of 
contributing  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  if  adequately  supported  they  will  become  of 
tbe  utmost  value  for  purposes  of  reference 
npon  almost  every  subject  in  which  surveyors 
are  interested.  I,  therefore,  urge  members  to 
do  their  utmost  to  make  this  new  departure  a 
success  by  contributing  short  papers  and  para- 
graphs, comments  upon  subjects  dealt  with  at 
the  ordinary  general  meetings,  abstract  reports 
of  cases  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
requests  for  information  upnn  points  of  practice, 
or  matters  difficult  of  inter,  rotation. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  thac  the  Institution 
now  includes  among  its  members  tbe  great 
majority  of  the  leading  land  agents  and  sur- 
veyors in  England  and  Wales.  Tho  actual 
membership  at  the  present  time  (including  all 
classes)  is,  I understand,  over  1,200.  But  it 
is  aDo  the  case  that  there  are  some  whom 
we  should  be  glad  to  welcome  among  ns,  and 
who  have  not  nssoiiated  them'-elves  with  the 
Institution.  Tho  time  is  rapidly  approach’iig 
when,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Cnarter,  the 
passing  of  the  Examinations  will  become  the 
only  means  of  admission,  and  I vtnture  to 
express  a hope  that,  in  the  interval,  all  the 
practising  surveyors  who  have  not  yet  joined 
us  may  see  their  way  to  do  so. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year,  what  must  be 
first  and  foremost  in  our  minds  is  that,  instead 
of  a revival  of  confidence  in  land  as  on  invest- 
ment, there  is  still  a very  widespread  indis- 
pasition,  notwithstanding  the  great  accumu- 
lations of  wealth  which  are  known  to  exist, 
to  purchase  it,  the  old  charm  connected  with 
its  possession  having,  for  a time  at  least,  been 
dissipated.  How  soon,  or  in  what  way,  things 
will  be  altered  for  the  better  it  is  impossible 
to  say  ; that  they  must  alter  for  tho  better  I 
not  only  hope  but  believe.  Tbe  land  of 
this  country  is  restricted  in  area.  Its  user  for 
residential  purposes  is  limited,  while  the  popu- 
lation is  yearly  increasing.  From  the  earth 
proceed  all  riches,  and,  sooner  or  later,  a 
revival  must  come.  As  an  eloquent  writer 
puts  it,  though  with  objects  far  different  fjom 
mine,  “ Land  is  the  habitation  of  man,  the 
storehouse  upon  which  he  must  draw  for  all 
his  needs,  the  material  to  which  his  labours 
must  be  applied  for  the  supply  of  all  his 
desires  ; for  even  the  products  of  the 
sea  cannot  be  taken,  tbe  light  of  the  sun 
enjoyed,  or  any  of  the  forces  of  nature 
utilised,  without  the  use  of  laud  or  its  jiro- 
ducts.  On  the  land  we  are  born,  from  it  we 
live,  to  it  we  return  again, — children  of  tbe  soil 
as  truly  as  the  blade  of  grass  or  the  flower  of 
the  field.  Take  away  from  man  all  that  belongs 
to  land,  and  he  is  but  a disembodied  spirit. 
Material  progress  cannot  rid  us  of  our  depen- 
dence upon  land.  It  can  but  add  to  the  powtr 
of  producing  wealth  from  land.” 

This  being  so  (and  who  can  deny  31:0,  I 
presume  there  is  no  one  so  unwise  as  to  seek  to 
minimise  its  importance  or  pretend  toregnid 
the  interests  of  land  as  subservient  to  any  olh-  r. 

In  its  essential  relations  to  human  progress, 
and  indeed  to  human  existence,  its  place  must 
be  ever  paramount.  To  put  it  in  a way  that 
must  command  assent,  one  of  the  densest  popu- 
lations on  the  globe  will  not  dwell  for  any  length 
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of  time  in  the  midst  of  a wilderness.  Mean- 
while, we  are  under  the  cloud,  how  dark  and 
uupropitious  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
bj  actual  statistics. 

The  records  of  the  Estate  Exchange,  an 
organisation  now  of  some  years’  standing,  throw 
such  a light  upon  the  altered  state  of  things  as 
I should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  some  figures  as  to  the 
dealings  in  country  estates  and  agricultural  land 
may  be  interesting,  comparing  the  year  1875 
with  the  year  1885.  It  appears  that  in  1875, 
95,891  acres  were  disposed  of,  the  purchase- 
money  being  4,969,783i.  (say  5,000,000?.),  or  at 
the  rate  of  52L  per  acre,  while  in  1885,  ^,070 
acres  only  were  disposed  of  for  986,253i.,  or  an 
average  of  32?.  per  acre, — in  round  figures  less 
than  one-third  of  the  quantity,  one-fifth  of  the 
total  amount  in  money,  and  a redaction  in  the 
acreage  price  of  40  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  this  information 
more  reliable  as  a test,  all  properties  in  London 
and  within  fifteen  miles,  market  and  fruit 
gardens,  and  residential  estates underlOO acres, 
or  where  the  value  of  the  house  preponderated, 
are  excluded. 

So  far  as  this  year  has  gone,  the  record  to  the 
present  time  is  as  follows  : — Land  sold,  13,496 
acres;  purchase-money,  356,427?.;  average 
price  per  acre,  26?.  The  lowest  price  which  has 
come  under  my  observation  was  the  sale  by 
auction  of  a farm  in  Essex,  containing  132 
acres  (30  acres  grass),  with  dwelling-house, 
farm-buildings,  aud  three  cottages.  With  the 
exception  of  21  acres  copyhold,  the  property  is 
freehold,  with  a new  railway  passing  through, 
and  a station  projected  upon  it.  The  price 
realised  was  650?.,  not  representing  anything 
like  the  cost  of  the  building  and  fencing,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  altogether  the  land  itself. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  an  exceptional  case,  but  tends 
to  illustrate  the  severity  of  the  crisis. 

In  City  properties  values  (warehouses,  some- 
what over-built,  excluded)  have  been  fairly 
maintained.  In  the  suburbs,  houses  and  land 
(except  in  specially-favoured  districts)  have 
been  depreciated  partly  by  over-building  and 
partly  by  reduced  spending  power.  This 
former  should  very  speedily  cure  itself  with 
our  rapidly-increasing  population  ; and  the  im- 
provement in  trade,  which  would  appear  to  have 
already  begun,  should  remedy  the  latter. 

With  the  increased  rail  and  tramway  facilities 
for  reaching  suburban  districts,  new  estates  will 
be  opened  up,  and  it  is  important  that  in  their 
development  regard  should  be  had  to  considera- 
tions of  health,  by  allowing  a more  liberal  extent 
of  garden  ground  than  has  been  in  many  cases 
heretofore  the  practice. 

The  quinquennial  valuation  of  the  metropolis 
under  the  Act  of  1869  having  been  completed, 
the  result  is  a rateable  value  of  about  30j 
millions,  showing  an  increase  of  about  IJ  million 
during  the  last,  as  against  an  increase  of  nearly 
3 millions  in  the  previous  five  years,  while  the 
present  smaller  increase  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  made  up  by  an  extra  charge  upon  rail- 
ways and  other  public  undertakings. 

A new  feature  arose  under  the  Act  in  the 
case  of  “ The  Parish  of  Fulham  r.  The  Assess- 
ment Committee  of  St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensing- 
ton,” in  which  the  outlying  parish  appealed 
against  the  assessment  of  the  railways,  public 
works,  and  other  large  buildings  in  the  parish  of 
Kensington,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in- 
adequately charged,  the  pariah  thereby  evading 
part  of  its  fair  contribution  to  the  general  rate. 
The  result  was  that  a compromise  was  effected  ; 
but,  it  being  too  late  to  increase  the  individual 
cases  of  assessment,  the  whole  of  the  additional 
rate  will  have  to  be  levied  upon  the  ratepayers 
of  the  parish  generally,  those  fully  assessed 
having  to  contribute  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  the  others  until  the  next  valuation  takes 
place.  This  will  necessitate  in  the  future  more 
care  on  the  part  of  assessment  committees,  who 
will  be  well  advised  by  calling  in  professional 
assistance. 

The  value  of  property  in  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  other  provincial  cities  has  also 
been  affected  to  a greater  or  less  degree  by  the 
depression  which  has  beeu  felt  in  commercial 
and  trading  circles. 

The  circumstances  to  which  I have  referred, 
combined  with  the  absence  of  applications  to 
Parliament  in  connexion  with  schemes  for  public 
undertakings,  and  a reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  subscribe  towards  carrying  out 
those  already  sanctioned  (notwithstanding  pay- 
ment of  interest  out  of  capital  has  been  autho- 
rised), have  rendered  the  past  year  specially 


unsatisfactory,  not  only  to  our  own  profession, 
but  also  to  that  of  our  Associates  learned  in  the 
law,  who  are  equally  interested  in  anything 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  surveyor. 

In  the  interest  of  all  classes,  most  of  all  iu 
that  of  the  unemployed  poor,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  carrying  out  of  public  works  should  be 
facilitated  by  the  removal  of  every  unnecessary 
obstacle.  Among  these  obstacles  may  be  in- 
cluded the  present  arrangement,  whereby  pro- 
moters are  compelled  to  undertake  expensive 
inquiries  before  Committees  both  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons.  Some  modifications  are  needed 
in  this  direction,  possibly  by  substituting  a 
single  hearing  before  a joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses  for  the  present  double  inquiry,  and  by 
some  inexpensive  method  of  preventing  purely 
factions  opposition. 

In  Parliament  matters  relating  to  land  have 
lately  occupied  and  are  destined  apparently 
more  than  ever  to  hold  a prominent  position, 
although  recent  events  have  somewhat  checked 
the  more  revolutionary  proposals  which  had 
been  suggested,  and  which  need  only  be  venti- 
lated to  be  condemned.  It  is  the  duty  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Institution  to  watch  the  coarse  of 
legislation,  and  use  all  means  at  their  command 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  impracticable  and 
mischievous  enactments. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Iluskinson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Sbiress  Will,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
(Associate),  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  Beadel  for  his  address. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

.iNNl'AI,  DINNER. 

Toe  thirty-ninth  anniversary  dinner  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  this  Institution  was  held  (as  briefly 
announced  in  our  last,  p.  684)  ou  the  -tth  inst. 
at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall.  Mr.  Basil  E. 
Peto,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  Mr.  E.  I’Anson  (PreEident  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects),  Mr. 
Kennard  (Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Com- 
pany), Sir  Morton  Peto.  Bart.,  Alderman  W. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  H.  Colls,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  Mr.  T. 
F.  Rider,  Mr.  George  Plucknett,  J.P.,  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  other  friends 
of  the  Institution. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were 
given  by  the  chairman.  Major  Brutton  replying 
for  the  “Army  and  Navy,”  and  Major  J.  T. 
Bolding  for  the  “ Reserve  Forces.” 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Success  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,”  commended  the  charity  to  the 
hearty  support  of  the  trade.  None  of  his  hearers 
could  have  failed  to  have  been  struck,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  fact  that  the  ever- 
increasing  keenness  of  competition,  besides  all 
its  other  evils,  had  unfortunately  undermined 
the  good  fellowship  which  used  to  exist  in  trade 
by  isolating  them  one  from  another.  The  old 
fellowship  was  shown  in  a hundred  ways  by  the 
numerous  trade  societies  which  had  their  exist- 
ence in  the  past,  while  nowadays  there  was 
seldom  an  opportunity  afforded  of  uniting 
together  for  the  good  of  even  any  portion  of  the 
trade.  Such  an  opportunity  as  the  present  was, 
therefore,  to  be  hailed  with  satisfaction.  He 
supposed  that,  at  the  end  of  all,  the  business  of 
most  of  them  would  seem  but  an  unsatis- 
factory, unsocial,  and  even  selfish  affair,  and 
were  it  not  for  such  opportunities  as  the 
present  perhaps  some  of  their  greatest  suc- 
cesses might  turn  out  to  bo  but  Pyrrhic 
victories  after  all.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
a matter  of  congratulation  that  they  were 
enabled  to  make  a united  endeavour  to  do 
something  for  their  less  fortunate  brethren. 
Men  who  had  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  life 
with  no  greater  ambition  than  honestly  to 
support  themselves,  their  wives,  and  families, 
were,  as  a rule,  those  whom  the  Institution  helped, 
and  who,  when  old  age  approached,  in  many 
cases  found  their  trade  and  business  gradually 
slipping  away  and  going  to  their  more  successful 
competitors.  It  was  iu  this  spirit  that  the 
Institution  was  able  to  help  such  persons,  and 
even  to  do  something  more,  by  showing  that 
they  were  not  forgotten  and  lost  in  the  world, 
but  still  had  the  sympathy  and  kindly  interest 
of  those  connected  with  their  trade.  The 
Institution  daring  the  year  had  lost  a munificent 
supporter  by  the  death  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  whilst, 
he  regretted  to  say,  there  had  been  several  defec- 
tions of  old  subscribers  to  the  charity.  The 
interests  of  the  Institution  and  its  powers  of 
ueefuluees  depended  entirely  on  the  anuual 
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income  being  regularly  maintained.  From  his 
point  of  view,  indeed,  donations  were  all  very 
well ; but  if  the  regular  income  was  not  kept  up 
the  management  did  not  know  what  to  depend 
upon.  He  felt,  therefore,  be  should  not  appeal 
to  them  in  vain  to  fill  up  the  gap  that  had  been 
made  in  the  annual  subscriptions,  and  he  would 
ask  them  to  join  him  in  drinking  success  to  an 
Institution  whose  interests  they  all  bad  so 
much  at  heart. 

The  Chairman  also  gave  “ The  Health  of  the 
Carpenters'  Company,”  who,  besides  granting 
the  use  of  their  fine  Hall,  bad,  by  their  munifi- 
cence, greatly  promoted  the  usefulness  of  the 
Institution.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  Kennard,  the  Master. 

Mr.  Kennard,  in  replying,  expressed  the 
pleasure  felt  by  the  Carpenters’  Company  in 
granting  the  use  of  their  Hall.  When  the 
Company  was  first  formed,  the  carpenters  were 
really  the  builders  of  London,  inasmuch  as  the 
houses  were  then  constructed  of  wood,  but 
“ the  old  order  changeth,”  and  bricks  and 
mortar  had  taken  its  place.  The  great  thing 
t’  ai  brought  about  the  change  was  probably 
vhe  Fire  of  London,  as  from  that  time  the 
Carpenters’  Company  ceased  to  exercise  control 
over  the  London  builders.  The  old  rivalry 
between  the  builders  and  carpenters  had, 
happily,  long  ceased  to  exist;  and  he  hoped 
they  would  for  many  years  continue  to  be  the 
guests  of  the  Carpenters’  Company  on  these 
festive  and  charitable  occasions. 

Mr.  Kennard  next  proposed  “ The  Chairman 
and  President.”  It  must  be  a great  satisfaction, 
he  believed,  to  Sir  Morton  Peto,  to  have  a son 
capable  of  presiding  so  ably  at  a gathering  of 
this  descriptiou. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  being  able  to  do  something  for  tho 
Institution. 

Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  gave  “ The  Vice-Presi- 
dents and  Trustees,”  coupling  the  toast  with 
the  name  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  Bart.,  who  thirty- 
three  years  since  occupied  the  chair  so  well 
filled  by  bis  sou  that  evening. 

Sir  Morton  Peto,  in  replying,  dwelt  upon  tho 
great  changes  that  had  come  to  pass  in  the 
building  trade.  In  the  struggle  for  “tho  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest”  that  Institutiou  commended 
itself  specially  to  their  liberality.  They  used  to 
imagine  things  were  difficult  in  his  day,  when 
only  five  or  six  firms  were  invited  to  compete 
for  a large  work,  but  nowadays  it  must  be  a 
harder  struggle  still.  Inasmuch  as  there  wore 
many  of  their  brethren  who  had  not  marched 
with  the  times,  who  had  not  recognised  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  who  had,  therefore,  fallen 
by  the  way-side,  their  business  that  evening 
should  be  to  give  succour  to  such  as  had  been 
unfortunate  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Alderman  William  Lawrence  proposed  “The 
Treasurer”  (Mr.  George  Plucknett,  J.P.) . It 
seemed  like  old  times  to  see  Mr.  Plucknett  at 
these  dinners,  reminding  him  of  the  days  when 
the  Pipers,  the  Lucases,  the  Cnbitts,  and  the 
Petos  used  to  meet,  and  even  then  complain  of 
the  severeness  of  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Plucknett  replied,  and  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  Institution  had  now  been  esta- 
blished for  about  forty  years,  during  which 
time  it  bad  continued  to  progress  satisfactorily. 
The  pensioners  bad  largely  increased  in  number, 
and  their  stipends  had  also  been  considerably 
augmented.  He  had  always  regretted  that 
many  of  the  new  firms  established  in  London 
did  not  subscribe  to  the  Institution,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  do  so  in  future.  He  would 
also  like  to  add  that  Sir  Morton  Peto,  when 
President  thirty -three  years  ago,  was  the 
largest  contributor  tho  Institution  bad  ever 
had. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Rider  gave  “ The  Architects  and 
Surveyors.”  The  architectural  profession  of 
London,  he  said,  was  a body  of  intelligent  and 
worthy  gentlemen,  whom  it  was  an  honour  to 
meet  and  a pleasure  to  ho  connected  with  in 
business.  They  had  with  them  that  evening 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  whose  name  was  a household  word 
both  in  the  profession  and  in  the  trade.  The 
quantity-surveyors,  again,  were  gentlemen  who 
performed  a more  prosaic  work,  and  who  acted 
as  buffers  between  the  architect  and  the  builder. 
He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  names  of  Mr. 
E.  I’Anson  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Hunt. 

Mr.  I’ Anson  expressed  the  deep  interest  be 
felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  no  work  required  so  much  organi- 
sation, with  such  mastery  of  detail  and  control 
over  financial  matters,  as  that  of  the  builder. 
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The  architect’s  work  was  also  laborious  and 

anxious,  and  he  believed  he  might  say  for  the 
great  body  of  his  profession  that  in  all  their 
dealings  they  endeavoured  to  do  what  was  just 
and  fair  for  the  builders,  as  well  as  right  for 
their  clients. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hunt,  who  also  responded,  said  that 
the  province  of  the  surveyor  was  somewhere 
between  that  of  the  architect  and  the  builder. 
In  that  province  he  trusted  the  surveyors  would 
always  hold  their  own,  and  not  be  swayed  either 
by  any  exaggerated  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
builders  or  by  parsimony  on  that  of  the  archi- 
tects or  their  clients. 

Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe  gave  the  concluding  toast 
“The  Committee  and  Stewards,”  which  was 
responded  to  by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Smith  and  J.  W. 
Hobbs. 


In  the  course  of  the  evening  subscriptions 
and  donations  amounting  to  6781.  v 
announced. 


AllCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOX. 

The  second  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
the  present  session  was  held  at  9,  Conduit- 
street,  on  the  5th  iust.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  (Pre- 
sident) in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association,  viz. : — Messrs.  C. 
S.  Haywood,  E.  H.  Dawson,  S.  C.  Baker,  Harry 
Sanders,  B.  M.  Hammond,  Ernest  Wyon,  John 
Andrews,  A.  H.  Koble,  A.  C.  Smart,  H.  St.  John 
Knight,  L.  .T.  Kempster,  W.  J.  Martin,  J.  II. 
Jacques,  H.  J.  C.  Cordeau,  W.  F.  Marshall,  Paul 
Foucard,  T.  B.  Pemberton,  A.  W.  Jarvis,  F.  L. 
Soaly,  Abraham  Mosley,  W.  Jane,  Andrew  Ford, 
Henry  Waterson,  T.  IV.  Gray,  E.  A.  Nott,  W.  A. 
Lewie,  E.  IL  Barrow,  H.  A.  Woodingtoii,  G.  F. 
Terry,  S.  11.  Greenslade,  James  Ellwood,  A.  H. 
Pearce,  Harry  Berry,  L.  J.  Veit,  G.  F.  Collinson, 
H.  V.  Fanchester,  Richard  Hall,  Y.  E.  Young, 
tv.  C.  Howgate,  Henry  Emerick,  Arthur  Rollins, 
J.  S.  D.  Ahmedi.  U.  H.  Fox,  P.  H.  Currey,  B.  S, 
Wagstaff,  n.  J.  Learning,  J.  W.  Drewington,  C. 
A.  Garrett,  T.  II.  Hall,  J.  A.  S.  Jones,  F. 
Batchelor,  A.  McGarel-Hogg,  J.  A.  Verini,  F. 
A.  Coles.  R.  S.  Harrison,  F.  J.  .Tones,  P.  L, 
f’orbes. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  of 
Dublin,  had  presented  several  photographs  of 
the  last  excursion ; also  three  sheets  of  views, 
entitled  “ Three  Days  in  France  with  a Camera.” 
Mr.  William  tVhite  had  also  presented  a paper 
oil  Chnrch  Restoration.”  Votes  of  thanks  were 
accorded  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  John  Slater  next  moved  the  formal  adop- 
tion of  the  annual  report,  as  contaiued  in  the 
'■  Brown  Book.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson  and 
agreed  to  nem.  com. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  then  read  a paper  on 
“ Pupilage,”  which  wo  print  on  another  page. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
expressed  the  great  interest  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  the  paper,  and  his  admiration  of  the 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  conceived, — a spirit 
all  should  endeavour  to  imitate.  They  ought  to 
realise  distinctly  that  the  way  to  obtain  educa- 
tion in  the  architectural  profession  nowadays  was 
by  means  of  pupilage,  and  to  resolve,  therefore, 
to  make  use  of  their  opportunities  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring 
to  introduce  improvements  in  the  method  of 
education.  The  progress  made  must  depend 
very  much  upon  what  sort  of  office  the  pupil 
entered,  because  in  many  offices  he  was  merely 
left  to  pick  up  what  he  could.  The  master 
should,  however,  take  a very  different  view  of 
the  relationship  which  ought  to  exist  between 
himself  and  his  pupil,  and  should  afford  the 
l.itter  every  assistance  in  the  way  of  advice. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  careless 
pupils,  and  nothing  could  be  more  useless  than 
to  pour  floods  of  advice  into  an  inattentive  ear. 
The  shorter  length  of  term  was  a distinct  advan* 
tag.’,  three  years  being  quite  sufficient  for  a 
]>npil  to  be  in  one  office,  and  for  grounding  him 
in  the  rudiments  of  his  profession,  while  nothing 
could  be  so  beneficial  as  a change  of  office  and 
scene,  where  one  could  find  different  work,  and 
that  done  in  a differentmanner.  If  the  business 
letters  were  accessible  to  the  pupil,  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  him;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  have  to  be  a person,  of  con- 
siderable discretion,  as  things  w'ere  some- 
times written  to  an  architect  that  were  not 
pleasant  reading.  Tracing,  if  done  intelligently, 
was  undoubtedly  a most  instructive  operation, 
and  there  was  no  more  ready  way  of  acquiring 
a practical  knowledge  of  good  drawing  than  by 


tracing.  The  suggestion  as  to  keeping  a com- 
mon-place  book  was  an  excellent  one.  In  the 
present  day  there  ivas  so  much  to  learn,  and  the 
work  of  life  was  so  complex  and  multifarious, 
that  one  man’s  memory  was  not  enough  to 
carry  him  through;  it  was,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  lay  one’s  hand  on  every 
bit  of  information  required.  Pupils  in  London 
had  immense  advantages  compared  with  those 
who  were  brought  up  in  the  country.  In  a 
great  many  provincial  towns  there  were  no 
other  members  of  the  profession  with  whom 
to  exchange  confidences,  and  no  work  of  great 
interest  to  be  seen ; while  in  London  the 
pupil  had  everything  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and 
ample  opportunity  for  cementing  advantageous 
friendships  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Mr.  Webb. 
Then,  again,  in  the  course  of  the  work  at  the 
office,  difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another  were 
constantly  cropping  up,  and  becoming,  as  it 
wore,  the  general  property  of  those  engaged 
there,  and  the  pupil  should  thoroughly  thrash 
out  such  subjects  on  his  own  account.  For 
instance,  if  a case  of  dry-rot  occurred,  and  was 
brought  into  the  office,  it  would  be  well  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  subject  of  dry-rot  for  the 
time,  and  in  this  way  information  would  be 
obtained  on  such  points,  which  could  not  fail  to 
prove  highly  useful  iu  future  years.  Very  few 
pupils  would  think  of  setting  up  after  three 
years  of  office  work;  indeed,  it  would  prove 
more  advantageous  to  the  country  if  they  did 
80  after  thirty  years’  experience.  If  there 
should  be  any  country  pupils  who  read  this 
paper,  who  found  themselves  in  difficulties,  and 
who  could  not  get  advice  from  their  masters, 
they  should  write  to  any  member  of  the 
Association’s  Committee  of  Advice,  who  ^onld 
be  glad  to  help  them,  even  though  they  were 
not  members. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  remarked  that  his  life 
bad  been  pretty  well  spent  in  giving  advice, 
though  he  had  nob  passed  through  the 
pupilage  stage  on  which  Mr.  Webb  had  dwelt. 
His  father,  acting  on  the  advice  of  one  or 
two  distinguished  architects,  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  send  him  to  study  in  the 
^cole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  so  that  on 
leaving  King’s  College  he  went  direct  there, 
returning  to  England  as  an  “ improver.”  In 
other  words,  he  had  passed  aside  the  pupilage 
stage,  and  had  no  cause  to  regret  having  done 
so.  Mr.  Webb  seemed  to  have  preferred  to 
confine  himself  to  the  subject  as  if  his  hearers 
had  already  passed  thi-ough  the  period  of  pupil- 
age, and  there  was  nothing  more  to  bo  done. 
At  the  same  time,  there  were  one  or  two  other 
considerations  worth  looking  at,  even  if  it  were 
now  too  late  for  any  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  profit  by  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
lay  too  great  a stress  on  the  importance  of  a 
good  previous  education,  as  many  pupils  were 
really  articled  before  being  in  a position,  by 
their  age  or  knowledge,  to  understand  what 
was  done  in  the  office.  In  compiling  some 
statistics  about  twenty  years  ago,  for  a com- 
mittee of  the  Institute,  he  found  the  number  of 
pupils  articled  during  a certain  period  averaged 
from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent.,  at  an  average 
age  of  seventeen,  and  for  the  average  time  of 
four  years.  Fourteen  was  at  one  time  the  age 
for  being  articled  for  seven  years,  and  though 
at  the  commencement  the  pupil’s  education  was 
somewhat  incomplete,  yet  after  being  two  years 
in  the  office,  ho  would  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  work  than  if  he  had  left  school  at 
sixteen.  The  speaker  then  dwelt  upon  the 
advantage  to  the  pupil  of  studying  for  his 
profession  at  King’s  College  preparatory  to  his 
being  articled.  A sort  of  Architectural  College 
had  been  from  time  to  time  suggested,  but 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  more 
chance  of  such  an  institution  being  started 
by  the  Government  than  there  was  of  their 
agreeing  to  the  requests  of  the  “Architec- 
tural Federation  Committee.”  Mr.  Webb  had 
referred  to  the  best  way  of  making  use  of  the 
moans  afforded  by  the  Association,  and  the 
moment  the  young  man  availed  himself  of  its 
advantages,  ho  began  to  think  for  himself.  The 
pupil  had  a perfect  right  also  to  copy  anything 
he  could  in  the  office,  during  the  time  he  was 
engaged  there.  There  was  no  copyright  there 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  being  a pupil 
he  had  a right  to  copy  everything  for  the 
purpose  of  study.  With  regard  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  wished  to  correct  a slight  error 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  who,  in 
a letter  to  the  Times,  had  said  that  some  two 
years  ago  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Academy  was 
given  for  a drawing  of  a building,  which  would , 


fall  to  pieces  if  any  one  attempted  to  erect  it, 
adding  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
Academy  to  have  a Class  of  Construction.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Academy  was 
a school  of  design,  and  good  design  in- 
cluded construction.  With  regard  to  this 
special  drawing  it  was  most  extraordinary,  if 
Mr.  White’s  remarks  were  correct,  that  its 
faults  should  have  escaped  not  only  the  attention 
of  the  visitors  and  the  critics,  but  of  the  other 
students  of  the  Academy.  Mr.  Spiers  con- 
cluded by  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Aston  Webb. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  in  seconding  the 
vote,  said  ho  agreed  with  the  last  speaker 
as  to  the  great  desirability  of  architectural 
students  receiving  a better  education  before 
entering  an  office.  Until  parents  wore  con- 
vinced that  as  good  an  education  was 
necessary  for  an  architect  as  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  the  status  of  the  former 
would  never  be  raised.  As  to  an  architec- 
tural  college  they  did  not  know  what  might 
happen.  He  was  the  Secretary  of  tlio  Com- 
mittee on  Education  sitting  upstairs,  and  he 
hoped  before  long  they  would  bo  able  to  make 
a report  which  might  do  some  good.  They 
might  also  look  to  the  City  Guilds’  Institute  at 
Kensington,  where  there  were  good  oppor- 
tnnities  for  teaching  the  constructional  part  of 
architecture.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Webb  that 
pupils  should  not  ouly  be  allowed  to  have  the 
run  of  the  office  letters,  but  should  also  be 
taught  to  answer  them.  When  dwelling  upon 
the  common-place  book  Mr.  Webb  had  not  men- 
tioned the  great  desirability  of  cultivating  a 
habit  of  accurate  observation  and  of  putting 
down  things  at  the  time.  As  a general  rule,  a 
young  man  shonld  not  be  discouraged  from 
following  his  penchant  for  any  particular  phase 
of  work.  Some  men  had  skill  in  designing, 
others  in  sketching,  and  others  again  in  the 
constrnctional  parts  of  architecture;  and  though 
it  was  important  to  get  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  profession  and  bo  able  to  do  all  its  parts 
with  more  or  less  skill,  yet  a man  would  soon 
discover  in  what  particular  direction  his  own 
bent  lay,  which  should  bo  more  especially  culti- 
vated. This  was  an  age  of  specialists,  and 
though  much  was  to  be  said  against  them,  yet 
the  man  who  could  do  one  part  of  his  work 
extremely  well  was  more  likely  to  get  on  than 
the  man  who  could  do  many  parts  of  it,  but 
only  in  a mediocre  way.  He  could  not  too  strongly 
insist  upon  the  desirability  of  getting  a know- 
ledge of  books,  and  the  list  given  by  the  Insti- 
tute was  an  extremely  good  one  to  select  from, 
though  no  one  who  came  for  examination  would 
be  expected  to  get  up  the  whole  list. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Harvey  said  he  had  been 
through  two  of  the  Continental  schools,  though 
not  through  a term  of  pupilage.  Ho  was 
of  opinion  that  tbo  system  in  Loudon 
was  nob  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  system 
adopted  abroad,  and  he  believed  that  with  the 
slight  improvements  which  were  taking  place 
it  wonld  be  much  superior  to  the  Continental 
plan.  The  improvements  must  necessarily 
supplement  what  could  be  learned  in  the  office, 
and  the  Association  had  done  a great  deal 
towards  this  end ; so  that  probably  in  a year 
or  two  the  pupils  would  be  able  iu  the  evening 
to  get  that  knowledge  which  was  given  iu  the 
foreign  schools.  He  did  not  see  why  the  work 
done  in  the  Paris  ateliers  could  nob  to  some 
extent  be  done  in  English  offices,  and  it  would 
encourage  masters  to  help  their  pupils  were 
their  names  mentioned  in  connexion  with  those 
of  their  pupils  who  were  successful  in  any  of 
the  Association’s  or  Institute’s  competitions.  In 
regard  to  sketching  from  memory,  some  people 
seemed  to  think  it  was  a hard  thing  to  do,  but 
he  had  acquired  the  habit  abroad  without  much 
difficulty.  A great  many  people,  again,  read 
without  deriving  any  benefit  from  their  reading ; 
he  would  therefore  advise  such  persons  when 
they  had  finished  a chapter  to  write  out  from 
memory  an  account  of  what  they  had  read. 
Referring  to  the  Class  of  Masonry  initiated  by 
the  Association,  he  intimated  that  the  first 
class  would  commence  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing, and  the  subsidiary  class  on  the  1-tth  of 
December.  Those  who  wished  to  join  the  latter 
should  give  their  names  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  as  the  necessary  tools  had  to  be 
ordered. 

Mr.  Sydney  Vacher  said  he  believed  that  Mr. 
Webb  had  given  valuable  advice  to  those  who, 
having  passed  through  the  pupilage  stage,  might 
have  occasion  to  take  pupils  themselves.  The 
young  mau  on  bis  becoming  a pupil  should  at 
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Once  join  the  Elementary  Class  of  Design,  and 
It  would  also  be  advisable  to  enter  the  Royal 
Academy  at  a later  age  than  was  generally  the 
custom. 

Mr.  Arthur  Baker  recommended  all  pupils, 
after  serving  their  articles,  to  go  as  assistant 
clerks  of  works,  for  there  could  be  no  better 
eye-opener  to  the  young  architect.  It  would 
also  aid  the  pupil  if,  on  getting  hold  of  bills  of 
quantities,  he  examined  them  carefully  and  kept 
a common-place  book  of  prices.  For  himself, 
he  had  always  entered  the  quantities  iu  his  own 
price-book,  which  ho  depended  upon  more  than 
upon  Laxton.  Mr.  Slater  appeared  to  be  in 
favour  of  specialists,  but  he  (Mr.  Vacber)  con- 
sidered that  a one-sided  man  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  share  his  profits  with  somebody  else 
who  could  make  up  for  bis  own  deficiencies. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Creeswell  said  he  thought  pupils 
could  not  start  working  for  a Studentship 
too  soon,  and  if  a roan  were  lucky  enough 
to  get  the  Association  Studentship,  he 
would  probably  follow  by  securing  two 
or  three  others.  Tracing  appeared  to  be  the 
chief  bugbear  of  all  the  young  men,  but 
there  was  a great  deal  to  be  learned  from  it. 
There  were  two  ways  of  tracing, — with  the 
bead  and  with  the  pen, — and  if  the  pupil  was 
merely  doing  the  latter  be  would  learn  little  or 
nothing.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Webb  that  a 
roan  should  not  worry  himself  about  the 
Examination  in  Architecture  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years.  It  was  far  better  to  confine 
one’s  attention  to  one’s  own  bent,  and  when  the 
Examination  came  it  would  not  be  found  so 
dreadful  as  its  anticipation.  Indeed,  be  hoped 
their  experience  in  that  respect  woold  be  as 
pleasant  as  his  own  ; while,  as  to  the  number  of 
books  recommended  in  the  Institute  list,  he 
could  only  say  that  he  had  not  read  them. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  said  that  Mr.  Webb's 
reroaiks  were  so  good  and  just,  both  to  the 
masters  and  pupils,  that  if  they  would  only 
accept  the  advice  that  had  been  given,  any 
acrimrny  or  discussion  would  be  ont  of  the 
question.  The  pupil  should  certainly  be  afforded 
every  opportunity  of  obtaining  experience  out 
of  the  office,  and  in  some  articles  it  was  set 
forth  that  the  young  man  should  have  a half- 
day  weekly  to  visit  buildings,  or  to  do  as  he 
liked.  Another  good  plan  was  that  each  pupil 
in  an  office  should,  more  or  loss,  have  charge  of 
one  building,  and  learn  everything  connected 
with  it,  all  communications  referring  to  it  pass- 
ing through  his  hands.  He  agreed  also  that 
there  was  a great  deal  to  be  learned  from 
tracing,  and  believed  that  Rivington’s  three 
volumes  on  Building  Construction  would  be 
found  even  more  useful  than  Gwilt's  Eocy- 
cloptedia. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  said  he  considered  that 
whether  the  pupil  was  engaged  in  a large  or 
small  office  he  could,  if  he  liked,  pick  up  know- 
ledge every  minute  of  the  day. 

Mr.  F.  T.  IV’.  Miller  said  that  three  persons 
were  concerned  in  the  matter  of  pupilage, — 
the  parent,  the  architect,  and  the  pupil  himself, 

• — though  about  the  parent  very  little  had  been 
said.  He  did  not  know  whether  Jlr.  Webb’s 
paper  was  likely  to  get  into  the  bands  of  parents, 
but  if  BO,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  said 
something  abont  the  advisability  of  parents 
exercising  more  discretion  as  to  the  kind  of 
architects  with  whom  they  puttbeir  sons.  They 
were  all  familiar  with  the  old  advertisement  of 
“a  pupil  wanted;  premium  expected,”  which 
might  in  many  cases  be  taken  to  read, — “Pre- 
mium wanted  ; pupil  expected,”  for  the  pupil 
was  often  the  secondary  consideration.  Mr. 
Webb  bad  suggested  that  the  pupil  should  be 
allowed  to  look  at  the  letters,  and  generally  to 
see  the  way  in  which  his  master  carried  on  his 
business.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  pupil 
would  often  like  to  know  something  else,  viz., 
how  the  master  got  his  business. 

Mr.  Herbert  Baker  said  he  thought  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  young  man 
should  go  as  a clerk  of  works,  thereby  learning 
how  details  were  actually  carried  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  seeing  what  the  workmen  were  like. 

Mr.  M.  Clarke  said  he  had  observed  that  the 
Institute  gave  tickets  to  its  members  to  inspect 
the  various  buildings  abroad.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  inembers  of  the  Association  could  be 
supplied  with  similar  tickets,  enabling  them  to 
inspect  buildings  in  course  of  erecrion? 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  (Hon.  Sec.)  replied  that 
the  “Brown  Book”  gave  all  particulars  as  to 
the  arrangements  made  with  the  architects  of 
buildings  in  progress,  but  unfortunately  at 
present  there  were  no  buildings  they  could 


visit.  In  fact,  architects  were  rather  shy  of 
granting  the  permission,  and  he  was  afraid  they 
would  not  recognise  anything  like  a general 
order  from  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Mallett  said  he  believed  that  a 
little  well-directed  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  master  would  go  a long  way  to  help  the 
pupil. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Webb  was  then 
put,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  in  replying,  said  he  had  not 
dwelt  upon  the  matter  of  general  education 
because  it  was  a little  hard  upon  a man,  after 
ho  had  done  a thing,  to  say  that  he  ought  to 
have  done  something  different  before  he  came 
into  the  profession.  No  doubt  for  those  who 
could  manage  to  have  a University  education 
first  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  before 
entering  the  office.  The  master  should  allow 
the  pupil  to  attend  a course  of  day  lectures,  but 
it  must  be  so  regulated  that  the  pupil  should 
get  into  business  habits.  As  to  the  office 
letters,  of  course  all  architects  received  un- 
pleasant communications  occasionally,  but  it 
was  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  pupils  did  not 
know  their  masters'  little  mistakes.  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  pupil  should  be  trained  to  write 
letters  was  an  admirable  one.  Mr.  Harvey's 
suggestion  that  the  master’s  name  should  be 
published  with  that  of  his  successful  pupil 
would  lead  to  a man  doing  a great  deal  more 
than  was  possible  in  these  days.  The  master 
who  wished  to  do  his  duty  would  do  it  without 
this  incentive.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Miller  that 
the  parents  were  sometimes  extremely  unfortu- 
nate in  their  choice  of  the  masters  with  whom 
they  placed  their  sons,  but  ho  did  not  see  bow 
this  was  to  be  remedied. 


THE  TYLERS’  AND  BRICKLAYERS’ 
COMPANY. 

Bv  invitation  of  the  Master  and  Wardens  of 
this  Company,  a largo  number  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  building  trade  in  and  around 
the  metropolis  dined  together  at  the  Albion, 
Aldersgate-street,  on  Wednesday  evening  last. 
The  Master  for  the  present  year  is  Mr.  R.  L. 
Curtis,  principal  of  the  firm  of  R.  L.  Curtis  <fc 
Sons,  quantity  surveyors.  (Mr.  Curtis  has,  by 
the  way,  just  been  elected  an  Alderman  of  the 
newly-constituted  Borough  of  West  Ham.)  The 
Upper  Warden  is  Mr.  Richard  Moreland,  jun. ; 
the  Renter  Warden  is  Mr.  Harry  Mansfield,  and 
the  Clerk  is  Mr.  Arthur  Bird.  The  invitation 
of  the  Master  and  Wardens  to  Wednesday’s 
banquet  was  accepted  by  about  110  gentle- 
men, including  Mr.  Richard  Moreland,  sen.  (the 
Father  of  the  Company),  Col.  Hughes,  M.P, ; 
Mr.  Deputy  Brass,  Mr.  George  Burt,  J.P. 
(Mowlem  & Co.),  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  (Editor  of 
the  Builder),  Mr.  Herbert  Bartlett  (Perry  & 
Co.),  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell,  Mr.  George  Dean 
(Smeed,  Dean,  & Co.),  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale, 
Mr.  James  Smith  (T.  Wontner  Smith  & Sons), 
Mr.  Charles  Bird,  Mr.  Samuel  Bird,  Mr.  Walter 
Bird,  Mr.  W.  S.  Horner  (Ashby  & Horner),  Mr. 
Thos,  F.  Rider,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  Mr.  Stanley 
George  Bird,  Mr.  Douglas  Fonrdrinier,  Mr. 
Mark  Manley,  Mr.  James  Greenwood  (J. 
A J.  Greenwood  & Son),  Mr.  Joseph  Ran- 
dall (Kirk  A Randall),  Mr.  J.  B.  More- 
land, Mr.  Thomas  Patrick,  Mr.  Frank 
Morter,  Mr.  E.  Lucas,  Mr.  W.  Grellier,  Mr. 
Charles  Mansfield,  Mr.  Robert  Downs,  Mr.  John 
Marsland,  Mr.  John  Dudley  (Suttou  A Dudley), 
Mr.  J.  Atherton  Latta  (Atherton  A Latta), 
Mr.  Alfred  Stoner,  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling,  Mr. 
H.  F.  Dickins,  Mr.  James  Brown  (Brown,  Son, 
A Blorafield),  Mr.  Joseph  Hill  (Higgs  A Hill), 
Mr.  George  Williams,  Mr.  Wiliiam  Shepherd, 
Mr.  G.  S.  Pritchard,  Mr.  G.  H.  Trollope  (Trollope 
A Sous),  Mr.  A.Kiuninmonc,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bertram, 
Mr.  Josiali  Jackson  (J.  Jackson  A Co.),  Mr.  W. 
Scrivener,  Mr.  J.  Parker  (Patman  A Pothering- 
ham),  and  others.  The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  having  been  disposed  of, 

The  Master  proposed  “The  Building  Trade 
and  the  Visitors,”  expressing  bis  satisfaction  at 
seeing  so  many  representative  men  present. 
He  said  that  perhaps  the  Tylers’  and  Brick- 
layers’ Company  was  more  closely  identified 
with  the  building  trade  than  auy  of  the  other 
City  guilds,  and  would  always  be  glad  to  be  of 
service  to  the  trade  in  auy  way.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  onerous  conditions  under  which  the  trade 
was  carried  on.  Mr.  Ex-sheriff  Burt  responded. 

The  other  toasts  included  “ The  Worshipful 
Company  of  Tylers  and  Bricklayers,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Company,”  proposed  by  Mr. 


Deputy  Brass;  “The  Wardens  and  Auditors, 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  and  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Richard  Moreland,  junior,  the  Upper  Warden; 
and  “The  Treasurer  of  the  Almshouses”  (Mr. 
Stanley  G.  Bird),  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Dickins, 
who  mentioned  that  Mr.  Bird  was  abont  to  start 
on  a visit  to  India,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
visitors  wished  him  bon  voyage.  Mr.  Bird,  in 
replying,  said  that  more  than  half  of  the  limited 
income  of  the  Tylers’  and  Bricklayers’  Com- 
pany was  spent  on  the  almshouses  and  their 
inmates.  He  defended  the  City  guilds  against 
the  accusations  made  against  them  by  Mr.  Firth 
and  others. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

Ox  Saturday  last  the  fourth  annual  session 
of  this  Association  was  held  at  Adam-street, 
Adelphi,  the  President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Geo. 
B.  Jerrara,  A.-il.  Inst.  C.E.,  delivering  the  inau- 
gural address  to  a large  airdience  of  members. 
In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Association,  the 
President  admitted  feeling  disappointed  at  the 
little  fruit  which  had  so  far  attended  their 
effoits  to  secure  for  “ sanitation”  an  adequate 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  nation  aud  its 
legislators.  They  had  discussed  much,  and  bad 
brought  forward  many  valuable  practical  pro- 
posals. At  the  close  of  the  Health  Exhibition 
many  sound  recommendations  had  been  made, 
and  great  things  had  been  promised.  Some- 
thing had  been  done,  certainly.  Two  sanitary 
Acts  had  boon  passed,  though  they  had  unfor- 
tunately not  been  subsequently  put  into  force 
by  the  Local  Sanitary  Authorities.  They  had 
still  at  their  head  their  respected  President, 
Mr.  Chadwick,  and  they  would,  with  liim,  still 
keep  on  working  and  hoping,  without  permitting 
themselves  to  be  discouraged.  Inspectors  in 
increasing  numbers  were  joining  their  ranks, 
and  attending  their  meetings;  the  statesmen 
in  office  promised  early  attention  to  amendments 
in  Local  Government  measures,  and  the  head 
of  the  Government,  who  introduced  one  of 
the  Acts  recently  passed,  took  great  interest  iu 
the  important  subject  of  public  health,  as  he 
had  shown  by  his  presence  on  the  late  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor.  They 
were  encouraged  by  such  signs  to  feel  that 
perhaps  the  time  was  not  so  very  far  off  when 
tlieir  hopes  and  aspirations  would  be  realised. 
With  respect  to  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  practical  matters  still  demanding  their 
attention,  the  question  of  examinations  and 
certificates,  the  Chairman  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  was  impossible  that  any  man  destitute  of 
previous  practical  training  could,  by  simply 
reading  up,  properly  qualify  himself  to  under- 
take a public  office  of  the  importance  of  the 
sanitary  inspector’s.  An  experiment  of  the 
kind  which  bad  been  tried  and  failed  had  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Government  College 
at  Cooper’s  Hill  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  without  desiring  to  make  of  the  Association 
a trade  union,  they  wanted  to  promote  measures 
tending  to  the  adoption  of  a system  of  training 
for  sanitary  inspectors,  such  as  was  always 
now  exacted  in  the  case  of  civil  engineers, 
architects,  and  lawyers.  Mr.  Jerram  then 
proceeded  to  deal  in  a practical  way  with 
the  qnestiou  of  sanitary  pipes,  the  methods 
and  materials  of  their  manufacture,  and  the 
modes  of  laying  them  in  connexion  with 
house-drainage.  After  a retrospective  glance 
at  the  history  of  the  earthenware  drain- 
pipe, from  the  first  patent  taken  out 
by  William  Edwards  in  1725  to  those  for 
socketed  pipes  by  Samuel  Hill  (1810)  and 
Ch.  Jacobs  (1819),  reference  was  made  to  a 
. correspondence  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Builder  in  1885,  and  by  which  the  question, 
long  in  dispute,  as  to  when  the  first  salt-glazed 
stoneware  pipes  were  used,  was  finally  settled. 
It  was  clear  from  that  correspondence  tl  at,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwiclt,  who 
was,  in  1S13,  engaged  under  a Royal  Cocaniis- 
sion  in  taking  evidence  on  the  sanitar;,’  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  Mr.  John  Roe,  of  Norwood, 
gave  the  first  order  for  glazed  sanitary  p'pea  to 
be  made.  Messrs.  Doulton,  Messrs.  Stiff, 
Messrs.  Cliff  A Co.,  with  Messrs.  Wrag't  and 
the  Boulthorpe  Fii)e  Company,  had  prc.lueed, 
during  the  interval,  many  models  of  pipes  made 
from  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Leicestershire  clays,  specimens 
of  which  were  on  the  table,  together  with  models 
of  pipes  made  at  East  Greenwich  by  the  Imperial 
Stone  Company,  which  gave  promise  in  the 
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fiifcare  of  a rery  perfect  conduit.  Mr.  Jcrratn 
recommended  that  the  'weight  of  pipes  should 
be  specified,  as  well  as  the  other  particulars, 
and  that  the  thickness  should  not  bo  less 
than  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  the  diameter. 
They  should  be  as  highly  glazed  as  possible, 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  glaze  should 
be  proof  against  the  acids  and  other  chemical 
elements  found  in  sewage.  The  common 
methods  of  jointing  pipes  were  condemned. 
The  joints  must  be  made  gas-tight.  Stanford's 
water-tight  joint,  introduced  in  1873,  and  the 
ground  joint  and  “telescopic  joint”  succes- 
sively introduced  by  Messrs.  Doulton,  wore 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  older  joints.  In 
concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Jerram  referred 
to  and  described  the  following  as  being 
among  the  most  improved  forms  of  joints  : — 
Doulton’s  composite  joint,  self  • adjusting 
joint.  Pritchard’s  spigot  joint,  the  Donaldson, 
the  Jackson,  and  the  Hassall  joints,  and  one 
. which  had  recently  received  groat  commenda- 
tion, invented  by  Mr.  Mawbey,  Engineer  to  the 
Corporation  of  King's  Lynn. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Jei-ram, 

, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ilearne  (Paddington 
Vestry)  and  snpported  by  Messrs.  Adams 
(Frome),  Clarke  (Barnet),  Alexander  (Shore- 
I ditch).  Rains  (St.  George’s-in-the-East),  Middle- 
week  (Kensington),  Mr.  Drake,  Engineer  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital;  and  Mr.  Chamberlen 
(Hammersmith).  The  necessity  for  the  closest 
: supervision  of  the  jointing  and  laying  of  pipes, 
the  absence  of  legal  means  for  compelling 
I proper  workmanship,  and  the  desirability  of 
; giving  to  the  metropolitan  sanitary  authorities 
, the  power  of  making  by-laws  w'hich  is  possessed 
' by  provincial  Local  Boards,  were  among  the 
I principal  points  touched  upon  in  the  discussion. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

I Northern  Archifecfiiral  Association. — The 
first  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  present 
I session  was  held  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Old 
! Castle,  Newcastle,  when  the  President,  Mr.  G. 

I G.  Hoskins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  delivered  an  address. 

I On  the  subject  of  architectural  federation  he 
! said  : — “ Although  a member  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Federation  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 

! Edgar  Farman  is  honorary  secretary,  I have 
1 refused  to  sign  the  form  of  declaration  which 
I proposes  to  admit  into  our  ranks  as  architects 
I local  board  surveyors  and  land  surveyors.  The 
I framers  of  this  document  might  have  gone  a little 
: further,  and  included  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
j Unfortunately,  our  profession  is  at  present 
i one  in  which  any  man, — no  matter  how 
i ignorant  or  how  unqualified, — can  enter,  his 
I diploma  consisting  simply  of  his  door-plate, 

I and  his  qualification  the  impudence  with  which 
j he  dubs  himself  ‘ architect  ’ ; and  I for  one 
I will  therefore  welcome  most  cordially  any 
1 scheme  of  federation  which  is  likely  to  bring 
I about  a better  state  of  things,  and”  I believe 
[ that  the  true  and  proper  solution  of  the  diffi- 
I culty, — a solution  in  'which  the  interests  of  the 
I profession  and  the  status  of  its  members  will 
1 bo  best  taken  care  of, — will  result  from  the 
i labours  of  the  R.I.B.A.  Federation  Committee, 
j upon  which  I have  the  honour  of  representing 
j you.” 

I Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Sociefi/. — 
The  members  of  this  Society  recently  paid 
a visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  Nunnery  at 
Godstow,  and  Wolvercote  Church.  Mr.  James 
Parker  acted  as  cicero7ie,  and  illustrated  bis 
description  of  the  Nunnery  with  a series  of 
I drawings.  Allusion  w.as  made  to  the  fact  that 
in  1718  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  obtained  Godstow 
from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  used  some 
of  the  materials  for  Wythara  Church.  At 
Wolvercote  the  vicar  gave  an  account  of  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  church,  and  > 
be  also  referred  to  Toll  Bridge. 


THE  BLOCK  SYSTEM  FOR  WORKHOUSES. 

Sru,  — Mr.  Snell’s  courteous  letter  in  your  last 
issue  [p.  682]  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  except 
) that  he  is  in  error  in  stating  that  the  corridors  at 
! the  Wandsworth  ami  Clnpham  New  Workhouse  are 

I closed.  They  are  open  corridors,  and,  so  far  as  those 
leading  from  the  “Aged”  departments  are  con- 
ctrned,  it  is  found,  in  practice,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  close  them  in,  otherwise  one-half  of  the  old 
I folks  will  soon  be  in  the  Infirmary.  The  new  Work- 
jhouBo  at  Mitcham  being  for  the  Able-Bodied  Poor 
only,  this  diffio'ilty  will  not  arise. 

Tnos.  W.  Aldwinckle. 


AREA  OF  A SAXON  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — I noticed  in  your  interesting  article  of 
last  week  f“  Building  Records  of  the  Domesday 
Book,”  p.  653,  ante'],  on  the  subject  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches,  a statement  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  church  of  Large  dimensions  of 
that  date,  instancing  the  church  at  Bradford- 
on-Avon  and  the  chapel  at  Deerhurst  as 
examples  of  the  usual  small  area  covered  by 
the  builders  of  those  days. 

But  at  St.  Aldhelm’s  Cathedral  at  Sherborne 
we  have  proof  that  churches  of  a much  larger 
scale  were  sometimes  erected. 

At  Sherborne,  the  Saxon  western  doorway 
of  the  north  aisle  exists  entire  as  regards  its 
jambs  and  imposts,  and  part  of  the  arch,  with 
the  projecting  moulding  so  frequently  found 
all  round  arches  or  doorways  of  this  date.  On 
the  south  side  there  also  exists  the  southern 
jambs  of  the  Saxon  arch  or  doorway,  with  a 
simpler  projecting  moulding  (the  northern  jamb  , 
was  removed  by  the  Normans  under  Bishop, 
Roger,  who  made  use  of  the  southern  jamb  for 
their  wider  archway). 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave  was  a great  porch 
of  the  same  date,  of  which  the  moulded  plinths 
remain  on  the  sonth  side. 

These  details  show  that  the  width  of  the 
Cathedral  was  between  55  ft.  and  60  ft. 

There  must  have  been  arches  or  openings  of 
some  sort,  forming  nave  and  aisles.  And  as  to 
the  length, — the  bones  of  the  brothers  of  King 
Alfred  were  found  in  the  eastern  ambulatory, 
where  history  says  they  were  buried.  This  gives 
us  nearly  200  ft.  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cathedral 
in  length,  exclusive  of  the  western  porch,  by 
nearly  60  ft.  wide. 

The  west  wall,  in  which  these  arcluvays  are, 
is  only  2 ft.  6 in.  thick,  of  rough  rubble  masonry. 

R.  Herbert  Carpentp;r. 


THE  “ECCLESIOLA”  IN  DOMESDAY. 

Sir, — Your  query,  “Of  what  dimensions  could 
these  little  churches  have  been  ? ” leads  me  to  refer 
to  a view  I entertain  that  many  so-called  early 
Norman  churches  are  enlargements  of  some  pre- 
existing Saxon  buildings.  In  some  cases  the 
respective  outlines  are  clearly  traceable, — for  in- 
stance, Walmer,  near  Deal ; bub  in  most  cases  the 
earlier  work  is  called  Norman,  because  we  have  no 
standard  by  which  to  fix  Saxon  work. 

In  some  cases  I should  call  the  primitive  struc- 
ture a mere  shrine  or  oratory,  where  the  existing 
parish  church  has  absorbed  and  concealed  or  dis- 
torted the  original  plan. 

Such,  I think,  is  tbe  case  at  Patricksbourne,  near 
Canterbury,  where  the  nucleus  is  most  diminutive. 

Some  such  idea  may,  I think,  be  formed  of  Bar- 
freston,  in  the  same  locality,  and  also  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s at  Cliffe.  A.  11. 


StuiJcnl's  Column. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— XX. 

LIMESTONES  (continued). 

OULTING  QUARRIES.— The  quarries 
in  the  Doulting  freestone  are  geologi- 
cally on  the  same  level  as  those  of 
Batli,  viz.,  the  Great  Oolite,  being  situated  near 
Shepton  Mallet,  in  Somei’setshire.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  beat  limestonefl 
for  building  purposes,  whilst  the  fact  that 
tramways  have  been  laid  down  to  connect  the 
different  workings  with  a siding  recently  con- 
structed by  the  Great  Westerri  Railway  Company 
to  communicate  with  their  I'ne  at  Cranmore 
Station,  causes  the  carriage  of  the  stone  to  be 
effected  with  economy. 

The  quarries  are  worked  with  an  ojien  face 
of  about  25  ft.,  and  there  are  two  different 
kinds  of  stone,  one  being  much  finer  in  the 
grain  than  the  other.  The  finer  variety  appears 
to  be  uniform  in  texture,  and  of  a light  yellow 
colour,  and  is  known  in  some  quarries  in  the 
district  as  the  Bramhleditch  stone.  The  coarser 
kind  has  a rather  high  specific  gravity,  is 
tolerably  crystalline  in  texture,  and  is  of  a very 
light  brown  colour.  It  averages  from  3 ft.  6 in. 
to  4 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness. 

Both  are*  shelly  oolites.  Blocks  are  occa- 
sionally obtained  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  length, 
and  we  are  informed  that  23  tons  have  been 
raised  in  a single  block.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  size  is  abnormal.  The 
published  chemical  analysis  is  derived  from  an 
average  of  two  different  samples,  the  two  | 


results  having  been  almost  identical.  It  is  aa 


follows ; — 

Carbonate  of  lime 95’89 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ...  O'll 

Alumina 0‘79 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  0 85 

Silica 2-04 

Water 0-32 


100-00 

A glance  at  this  analysis  sliows  that  the 
characteristic  feature  in  the  stone  is  the  com- 
paratively high  percentage  of  silica,  and  the 
student  is  aware,  by  this  time,  of  the  value  of 
this  remark.  The  specific  gravity  ranges  from 
2'4  to  2-5,  being  the  result  of  numerous  obser- 
vations. Its  average  power  of  absorption  of 
water  is  stated  to  bo  0-164  part  of  its  bulk. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  the  results 
of  the  experiments  aa  to  its  resistance  to  a 
gradually  increased  thrusting  stress,  both  on  and 
against  the  natural  bed  of  the  stone.*  They 
were  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  on  eight  different 
specimens,  each  being  bedded  against  pieces  of 
pine  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  : — 

Tested  AGAINST  the  bed. 

1. — 6'fl4  X 6-06  = 36  64  super.,  height  6 in. 

Cracked  slightly 76,210  lb.,  or  2,097  lb.  par  sq.  in. 

Crushed  69,180  lb.,  or  2,411  lb.  per  sq.  iu. 

2. — 6'04  X 6'02  = 38'36  super.,  height  12  in. 

Crushed  79,620  lb.,  or  2,189  lb.  per  sq.  in 

3.  — 6-r3  X 6 02  36  31  super.,  height  18  in. 

Crushed  7j,67()  lb.,  or  1,932  lb.  per  sq.  iu. 

4. — 6 98  X O'OO  = 36-88  super.,  height  21  in. 

Cracked  slightly 62,270  lb.,  or  1,735  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Crushed 05,800  lb.,  or  1,836  lb.  per  Eq.  in. 

Tested  on  the  led. 

6.— 6'93  X 6’00  = 35'88  super.,  height  C in. 

Crushed  89,380  lb.,  or  2,490  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

6.— 6-07  X 6-08  = 30-91  super.,  height  12  in. 

Cracked  slightly 69,240  lb.,  or  1,876  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Crushed  83,6201b.,  or  2,265  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

".—6-08  X 6'04  = 36-72  super.,  height  18  in. 

Cracked  slightly 72,770  lb  , or  1,982  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Crushed  70,850  lb.,  or  2,174  lb.  per  sq,  in. 

8.— 6 04  X 6-08  — 36-60  super.,  height  24  in. 

Crushed  77,04')  lb.,  or  2,103  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  stone  Laa  been  quarried  for  several 
centuries,  a notable  example  of  its  use  being 
found  at  Glastonbury  Abbey,  built  in  the 
twelfth  century,  in  the  ruins  of  which  mould- 
ings of  it  are  still  preserved.  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  wag 
also  built  of  this  stone.  Examples  of  edifices 
in  which  it  has  more  recently  been  used 
are, — St.  Benet’s  Chnrch,  Stepney;  the  Pano- 
rama, Westminster;  No.  156,  Cannon-stroet, 
E.C.  ; Christchurch,  Merton,  and  Trinity 
Colleges,  Oxford  ; new  pinnacles  at  Exeter 
Cathedral;  Truro  Cathedral;  new  nave  of 
Brietol  Cathedral ; Llandaff  Cathedral ; and  it 
is  now  being  used  in  the  construction  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  St.  Leonard’s;  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford  ; the  Town-hall,  Minehead  ; 
Mont  Dore,  Bournemouth,  &c. 

Large  quarries  in  these  lower  Oolites  exist  at 
Stinchcomhe  and  Minchinhanipton,  near  Stroud  ; 
Charliury,  near  Oxford,  where  the  etono  only 
contains  from  83  to  91  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime — this  latter  was  used  in  the  Oxford  barracks ; 
Tainton,  near  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  of  a variable 
brown  colour,  absorbs  much  water  (used  in 
the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Blenheim 
House,  &c.).  There  are  several  quarries  near 
Yeovil,  where  the  stone  is  a greenish  grey  and 
brownish  yellow  colour,  which,  besides  supply- 
ing many  bnildings  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a 
good  material,  was  largely  used  for  bridges  over 
the  Worcester,  Shropshire,  and  Wolverhampton 
Railway. 

Inferior  Oolite  Stones. 

The  quarries  in  this  stone  are  chiefly  situated 
iu  tbe  Cotteswold  Hills,  Gloucestershire.  The 
jrincipal  ones  are  at  Bourton,  Broadway,  Brock- 
lampton,  Cleve  Cloud,  Guiting,  Loughborough, 
Piiinswick  Hill,  Sl’eepscomb  Hill,  Stanway  Hill, 
and  Syreford.  The  general  section  at  Leck- 
hamptou  Hill  shows  that  there  are  two  principal 
kinds  of  stone  usedf  : — 1-  Tbe  Upper  Freestone, 
which  is  a white  or  light  yellow  oolitic  limestone, 
used  for  ordinary  buildings.  It  is  about  34  ft. 
thick.  2.  The  Loiver  Freestone,  which  is  fine- 
grained, compact,  and  oolitic,  varying  in  colour 
from  white  to  light  yellow.  The  upper  portion 
of  this  is  stated  to  form  the  best  building 
stone,  and  has  been  very  extensively  quarried, 
being  a little  more  than  30  ft.  in  thk-kness. 
The  lower  part  is  coarser  and  more  variable  in 
texture  and  hence  is  more  rarely  quarried. 

• Sae  tU»  Bidhier,  'vol.  ixr,  (1872),  p.  8. 

+ See  “ Geol.  of  Cheltenham,*'  Men'.  Q-eol.  Sarv.,  1967, 
and  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  toI,  ti.  (183  ),  p.  250. 
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This  part  of  the  series  is  75  ft.  thick,  being 
locally  known  by  the  name  of  “roestone.” 
Ferruginous  beds  of  coarse  oolite  underlie  this, 
•which,  in  its  turn,  rests  on  a “pisolite”  (or 
peagrit).  Professor  Hull  makes  the  thickness 
of  the  workable  part  of  the  lower  freestone 
147  ft.*  lie  also  states  that  the  stone  from 
Painswick  approaches  in  testure  the  Caen  stone 
of  Normandy.  The  presence  of  this  oolitic 
limestone  has  imparted  a special  character  to 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  hilly  districts, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  plains,  which  are 
formed  of  Lias  clay,  and  in  which  brick  houses, 
set  in  wooden  frameworks,  abound. 

We  may  mention  that  the  Painswich  Quarries 
are  about  three  miles  and  a half  from  the 
nearest  station, — Stroud,  and  five  miles  from 
Gloucester  station,  but  it  is  proposed  to  make 
a branch  to  Painswick.  The  stone  is  mostly 
need  for  fonts,  pulpits,  reredoses,  pillars,  arches, 
&c.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  rerodos  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral ; the  Shire  Hall  at  Glou- 
cester, built  about  seventy  years  since  ; Pains- 
wick old  church  and  chapel;  police  station  at 
Stroud  ; and  many  large  public  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  It  was  also  nsed  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

The  remainder  of  the  quarries  which  we  pro- 
pose to  describe  in  the  inferior  oolite,  and  which 
are  situated  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Rutland,  and  Northampton,  were  included  in 
that  division  called  “Great  Oolite,”  until  Pro- 
fessor Judd  showed  that  they  really  belonged 
to  that  part  of  the  series  in  which  -we  have 
now  included  them.  He  shows  that  all  these 
quanies  are  is  the  “ Lincolnshire  limestone.” 

•Tneas/er  Quarries. — These  are  situated  near 
Sleaford.  The  stone  is  creamy-'white,  pink,  and 
brown  in  colour.  The  beds  vary  from  Gin.  to 
E ft.  in  thickness,  and  the  bottom  bed  of  a brown 
colour  is  said  to  be  the  most  durable,  being 
known  as  the  “weather”  bed.  Blocks  from  3 to  5 
tons  may  be  raised  from  these  beds.  It  is  worked 
with  comparative  ease.  Specific  gravity  of  dry 
specimens,  2' 182.  Amount  of  absorption  of 
water,  0T80  of  its  bulk.  Chemical  analysis; — 


Silica  O'O 

Carbonate  of  lime ()3-59 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  2'flO 

Iron,  alurajna  0'80 

Water  and  loss 2'71 

Bitumen  (a  trace)  — 


100  00 

Crushing  weight  of  2 in.  cubes,  83  cwt.  It  has 
been  nsed  at  the  Midland  Hotel  and  Station, 
St.  Pancras;  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  Holborn 
Viaduct ; St.  Alban’s  Abbey  restoration ; Lin- 
coln Cathedral  ; Brighton  Aquarium  ; New 
Sessions  House,  Liverpool ; New  Slasonic  Hail, 
Dublin;  and  many  public  and  private  edifices 
in  and  around  Lincoln  and  Grantham. 

Barnack  Mill  Qumries.  — These  are  near 
Stamford.  It  is  a shelly  oolite,  of  a whitish 
brown  colour.  The  thickness  of  freestone  is 
said  to  be  4 ft.  and  of  common  wall  stone  6 ft., 
and  the  size  of  the  blocks  procurable,  30  ft. 

The  specific  gravity  of  Barnack  freestone  is 
2'090,  amount  of  absorption  of  water  0 204,  and 
crushing  weight  of  2 in.  cubes,  05  cwt. 

The  chemical  analysis  is  as  follows  : — 


Silica  0 0 

Carbonate  of  lime 93‘4 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  3’8 

Iron,  alumina  1'3 

Water  and  loss 1'5 

Bitumen  (a  trace)  — 


100-0 

It  has  been  chiefly  worked  since  1835,  when 
the  quarries  were  opened  in  close  proximity  to 
some  old  workings.  The  following  buildings 
have  been  constructed  with  the  Barnack  Mill 
stone : — Burleigh  House,  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral, Croyland  Abbey,  and  several  churches  iu 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge. 

Ketfon  Quarries. — These  are  near  Stamford. 
The  stone  is  an  oolite  of  a dark  cream  colour; 
the  little  sphejules  are  of  a moderate  size, 
slightly  cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
workable  bed  of  stone  is  said  to  be  4 ft.  thick 
and  to  form,  sometimes  ore,  and  at  other  times 
two  courses,  and  the  size  of  the  blocks  that  can 
be  procured  is  said  to  reach  100  ft.f  The  Com- 
missioners’ Report  shows  that  the  “ Rag  beds” 
(which  lie  above  the  freestone)  are  of  a white 
tint,  and  the  grains  are  cemented  with  highly 
crystalline  carbonate  of  lime;  the  “Crash” 
(above  the  Rag)  is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  very 
* Hull's  •'  Build,  and  Ornam,  Stones,”  p.  2^17. 
t See  Judd's  " Geol.  of  Rutland,  ic."  (1876),  p.  IS"'. 


coarse,  very  ferruginous,  and  full  of  shells. 
Many  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  havo  now 
ceased  working. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  Ketton  free- 
stone is  2'045,  rag  2'490.  Absorbent  power, 
— freestone  0'244,  rag  0-075.  This  is  a good 
illustration  of  the  difference  caused  by  the 
state  of  the  cementing  material ; iu  both  the 
freestone  and  the  rag,  it  is  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
but  whilst  the  former  is  earthy,  the  latter  is 
more  crystalline,  and  consequently  less  absor- 
bent. We  see  also  the  very  great  difference 
cansed  in  the  “ crushing-weights  ” from  the 
same  cause.  The  “ crushing-weight  ” for 
Ketton  rag  is  stated  by  the  Commissioners  to 
be  higher  than  that  of  any  other  stone  reported 
upon;  321  cwt.  was  required  to  crush  a 2 in. 
cube  of  it,  whilst  a similar  cube  of  the  free- 
stone required  91  cwt.  only. 

The  following  is  the  chemical  analysis  : — 


Silica O'OO 

Carbonate  of  lime  9217 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ...  4T0 

Iron,  alumina  O'OO 

Water  aud  loss 2-83 

Bitumen  (a  trace)  — 


100-00 

The  Ketton  stone  has  been  used  in  St.  Dunstau’s 
Church,  Fleet-street ; the  modern  works  in 
Peterborough  and  Ely  Cathedrals,  &c. 

llaydor  Quarries. — These  are  near  Grantham. 
The  stone  is  of  a brownish-cream  colour.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2'040,  and  absorbent  power 
0-241.  Large  blocks  can  bo  I'aised,  a very 
essential  point  to  observe  being  that  the  stone 
should  be  set  upon  its  natural  bed.  It  has  been 
used  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  Boston,  Grantham, 
and  Newark  parish  churches  ; Culverthorpe 
House  and  Belvoir  Castle.* 

Kentish  Rag  is  a hard  siliceous  limestone  from 
the  Hytho  beds  of  the  lower  greensand  forma- 
tion, where  it  is  associated  -with  a soft  calca- 
reous sandstone,  known  locally  as  “ liassock.” 
The  rag  stone  is  extensively  used  in  the  soirth- 
eastern  parts  of  England.  The  student  will 
find  an  excellent  work  on  this  material  by  J. 
Whichcord,  entitled  “ Observations  on  Kentish 
Ragstone.”  From  this  the  following  is  chiefly 
derived. 

The  Ragstone  varies  from  6 in.  to  3 ft.  in 
thickness,  as  shown  by  the  various  quarries 
near  Maidstone,  Aylesford,  and  Boughton.  It 
is  a compact  heavy  stone,  and  absorbs  but 
little  water,  and  resists  the  weather  well. 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  rubble  work  (being 
very  difficult  to  dress),  paving  setts,  curbs,  and 
ashlar.  The  ragstone  is  not  suitable  for  internal 
work,  as,  being  non-absorbent  to  a great  extent, 
the  moisture  of  the  air  condenses  upon  its 
surface,  causing  -vihat  is  known  as  sweating. 
On  exposure  to  the  weather,  it  generally  shows 
that  iron  is  present,  -whilst  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  little  patches  of  iron  do  not  occur 
on  the  exposed  face. 

The  Hassock  alternates  with  the  rag,  and  is 
compact  enough  in  places  to  be  quarried,  being 
frequently  used  as  a lining  to  walls  built  of 
ragstone. 

Totternhoe  Stone  has  been  largely  quarried  in 
many  places,  chiefly  in  Cambridgeshire.  It  has 
been  largely  used  iu  the  construction  of  many 
of  the  old  churches  in  that  county,  and,  being 
easily  cut  and  carved,  it  does  fairly  well  for 
some  interior  work.  Great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  its  selection  if  used  externally,  aud  we 
need  hardly  mention  that  it  would  only  be  fit 
for  country  residences. 

It  occurs,  geologically,  above  the  chalk  marl, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a compact  sandy  chalk  of  a 
light  greyish  brown  or  buff  colour.  At  Bnrwell, 
Cambs.,  where  there  are  largo  quanies,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rock  is  only  used  for  inside 
work,  but  the  upper  part,  or  “bond,”  if  pro- 
perly dried,  becomes  very  hard,  and  is  said  to 
make  a good  building  atone. f A cubic  foot  of 
it  is  calculated  to  weigh  1 cwt. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a specimen  of 
Totternhoe  stone  from  Burwell,  by  Dr.  Frauk- 
laud,  F.R.8. : 

Composition  in  100  parts, 


Moisture  at  100  degrees 0 6G 

Alumina 0 53 

Sesquioxido  of  iron  (pertly 

protoxide) 1*38 

Calcic  carbonate  85'91 

Maguesic carbonate,  trace  ...  — 

87-78 

• GwiU,  “Encyc.  Arch.”  p.  4««, 


+ See  ‘‘'Geoi.  of  Jieigh'bourh'od  of  Cambridge,”  Mem, 
Geol.  9utv.,  p.  46. 


Insoluble  residue  {clay). 


Silica  8’5 

Alumina  and  protoxide  of  f 0 32 

iron  ( 1-19 

Lime 028 

Magnesia 029 

Organic  matter  O -tl 

11-02 

Total 08-80 


The  stone  has  been  used  in  Dunstable  Priory, 
Fonthill  House,  Woburn  Abbey,  and  in  other 
edifices. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  produces  good 
building  material,  and  is  quarried  for  that 
purpose  locally,  especially  in  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire.  That  from  the  Ropton  TVooii 
Quarry,  near  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire,  has  also 
been  used  in  London,  in  the  construction  of 
Belvoir  Castle,  and  at  Chatsworth.  This  lime- 
stone, however,  produces  in  almost  every  district 
where  it  is  worked  the  most  beautiful  marbles, 
and  the  Hopton  quarry  is  justly  celebrated  for 
them. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,292,  Ornamental  Ironwork.  K.  L.  Gocht 
(Chemnitz). 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  iron  in  the  building  trades.  The  ornamental 
iron,  in  one  or  more  pieces  screwed  or  riveted 
together,  is  secured  by  nails  driven  through  the 
material  to  which  it  is  to  be  fastened  with  tho  ends 
of  the  iron,  which  are  specially  prepared  to  receive 
them,— for  instance,  as  when  an  iron  pattern  over- 
lays a wooden  beam.  The  ends  of  tho  nail  or 
fastening  are  deflected  by  nicks  or  serrations  in  the 
iron,  and  are  thus  made  to  form  a hook  or  staple  by 
which  the  iron  is  more  securely  fixed. 

12,508,  Water-closet  Cistern.  A.  Kerr. 

A small  cistern  is  fitted  inside  the  supply  cistem, 
and  the  superiority  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  remains 
empty  only  when  in  action,  and  is  thereby  proof 
against  frost,  and  is  a waste-water  preventer.  On 
moving  the  lever  the  inside  cistern  cants  and  delivers 
its  supply,  returning  by  the  action  of  withdrawing 
the  lever  or  connexion  causing  the  initial  move- 
ment. 

15,044,  Room  Doors  and  Doorways.  D.  Gill. 

Tho  object  is  to  isolate  the  air  of  the  rooms  from 
that  cout-iined  in  the  passages  .and  staircases  in 
dwelling-houses,  and  to  prevent  the  entry  of  air 
from  such  sources,  providing,  at  the  same  time,  for 
admission  of  warm  or  medicated  air,  or  air  charged 
with  disinfectants.  A hollow  space  is  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  door  on  the  room  side,  fitted  with 
a door  or  valve,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at 
will.  This  hollow  space  is  C0Dnecte<l  with  an  under 
groove  by  passages  or  inlets  made  thereto.  At  the 
rear  of  this  door  or  valve  a grating  is  fixed,  in  front 
of  which  is  a flap  or  loose  piece  of  silk  or  other 
suitable  material.  A .similar  hollow  space  is  formed 
in  the  lintel,  which  is  also  connected  with  grooves 
for  tho  regulation  and  adraisbion  of  air.  As  ihe 
door  is  opeued  and  closed  a valve  fixed  at  one  end  of 
the  air-passagss  or  grooves  opens  and  shuts,  while 
the  admission  of  air  through  any  other  aporluro  is, 
at  the  same  time,  cut  off. 

8,556,  Improved  Brace-bit.  A.  Price. 

This  bit  is  designed  for  boring  round  boles  with 
tho  bottoms  of  the  holes  quite  level,  without  either 
the  usual  indentations  made  by  a point  or  screw  in 
the  centre  or  cutter  marks  round  the  circumference. 
The  bit  is  made  of  steel  or  suitable  metal,  in  the 
form  of  a hollow  tube,  with  a cutter  or  cutters 
extending  from  the  outside  to  the  centre,  the  cutting 
edge  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  tube  the  thick- 
ness of  the  shaving  to  be  taken.  The  waste  wood, 
when  using  the  bit,  p.isses  up  the  tube  to  an  outlet 
provided  for  its  exit. 

10,915,  Parquetry'.  C.  Giirtner  (Hamburg). 

This  invention  consists  in  so  shaping  and  fixing 
the  various  pieces  that  no  glue  is  required,  aud  so 
that  the  nails  and  screws  used  ara  not  visible  on  the 
finished  panjuetry.  The  squai'rs,  orpieces  of  which 
iho  parquetry  consists,  are  fixed  in  a peculiar 
rainmr  by  means  o!  flanged  fillets  or  lists,  these 
last  being  nailed  to  the  flo.  ring  sn  i covered  by 
other  pieces  of  parquet,  sj  tint  the  heads  of  the 
nails  are  not  seen.  The  shrinkage  or  expansion  of 
the  floor  has  no  influence  on  the  parquetry,  and 
woods  of  various  degrees  of  hardness  may  be  used. 

NEW  APPUCATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Od.  29. — 13,879,  J.  Craig,  Combined  Latch  and 
Lock. — 13,898,  J.  Bower,  Step  Ladders. 

Od.  30. — 13,937,  E.  Taylor,  Attaching  Door-knsbs 
or  H.audles  to  Spindles.— 13,944,  W.  Maevitio  and 
Others,  Adjusting  Door-knobs  and  Handles  to 
Spindles. — 13,953,  M.  Macleod,  Sash  Fastener, 
Guard,  or  Check. — 13,959,  J.  Howie  andT.  Groves, 
Open  Kilns. — 13,964,  J.  Wat-'on,  Silica  Brick. — 
13,984,  W.  Lindsay,  Moulding  Bricks  or  Blocks. 
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Xov.  1, — 14,010,  J.  Fenby,  Stop  Joint  or  Hinge. 
— 14,011,  J.  Buckland,  Spindle  for  Locks,  &o.— 
14,0l5,  W.  Bagshawe,  Iron  Roofs. — 14,045,  W. 
Granvillo,  Electric  Bells  and  Indicators. 

Nov.  2. — 14,054,  F.  Mory  and  R.  Westley,  Paint 
Brushes. — 14,058,  T.  Messenger,  Boilers  for  Warm' 
ing  BuildiDg8.~14,071,  W.  Elliss,  Spring  Bolt  : 
Securing  Doors  and  Windows. 

iV’’on.  3. — 14,124,  C.  Turner,  Tubular  Springs  1 
Doors. — 14.126,  D.  Wilkins,  Chimney  Tops. 
14,128,  P.  Walker,  Ventilating.  — 14,146,  W.  Bevan, 
Sash  Fastener.— 14,168,  L.  Dove  and  J.  Bush! 
Sash  Fastener. 

Nov.  4. — 14,206,  R.  Lee,  Window  Fastenings. — 
14,223,  J.  Tall,  Concrete  Wall  Construction. 

PROVISIONAL  .SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED, 
10,981,  W.  Moseley,  Electric  Bells. — 11,086,  J 
Gsottbauor,  Portable  Buildings.— 11,171,  C.  Maple 
son  and  W.  Rolls,  Monumental  Slabs,  kc. — 11,35( 
J.^Hall,  Ejector  Ventilator.— 11,460,  T.  Robson 
Window  Frames  and  Balancing  Sashes. — ll,483j 
C.  Groombridge  and  J.  Rickman,  Window-sash 
Fa.stenings. — 11,561,  W.  Gibbons  and  W.  Sabcll, 
Window-sash  Fasteners.  — 11,607,  R.  Lindsay 
Fastenings  for  Window-sashes. — 11,924,  W.  Adkins 
Window-sa-sh  Fasteners.— 12,205,  H.  Buchan,  Plug 
valves  for  Water-closets. — 12,330,  J.  Tylor,  Waste 
preventing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets.— 12,373,  G 
Wishart,  Ventilating  and  Chimney-cowls.— 12,597 
H.  Treasure,  Lock-up  Ventilators  for  Buildings. — 
13,209,  W.  Lutwyche,  Producing  Mosaic.— 11,859 
T.  Smith,  Fastener  for  Holding  Windows,  Case- 
ments, Doors,  &c.— 12,028,  A.  Harrison,  Ventilator 
au'l  Chimney  Cowls.— 12,161,  G.  Austen,  Covers  for 
Brick-stacks.  — 12,230,  R.  Chanooy,  Movable 
Elbow-rest  for  Balconies,  &o. — 12,358,  0.  Whitaker 
and  W.  Schofield,  Flushing  Water-closets,  &c. — 
12,749.  J.  Morris,  Chimney  Pots  or  Cowls. — 12,88* 
11.  Obbard,  Chimneys  and  Chimney  Tops  or  Caps. 
12,938,  J.  Mullen,  Shooting  Planes. — 13,033,  M. 
Ueighley,  Syphon-flushing  Cisterns. — 13,395,  F. 
Sage,  Protectors  or  Guards  for  Shop-windows,  &c.- 
13,426,  F.  Baker,  Chandeliers  and  Gaseliers, 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoiifion  /or  Two  Moiiht. 

16,012,  J.  Kenyon  and  J.  Coiilong,  Water-closets. 
— 364,  J.  Hyde.  Sash-faatoners. — 11,875,  J.  Tonge, 
Automatic  Flushing  Apparatus.— 14,707,  M! 
Chaboehe,  Stove  or  Fireplace. — 15,  M.  Golightly, 
Torn  Button  or  Fastener  for  Doors,  &c.—  215,  C, 
Homer,  Window-sash  Fastener.?.— 12,539,  E.  Allam. 
Decoration  of  Wrought-iron  Girders. 


BECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANQE  BEPORT. 
OCTOBEB  25. 

By  Ektkolus  & Easox. 

Hendon,  Church  End-road — Seven  freehold  cottages 
I Rose  and  Honeysuckle  Cottages,  freehold  . 

' Ground-rent  of  31.  ISs. 

I years  

1 OCIOBBB  30. 

I By  D.  Smith,  Soh,  & Oaklet. 

1 Colchester— The  freehold  Silk  Mills,  stabling,  &c., 

and  four  cottages 

I Nayland,  Suffolk— Freehold  silk  mill  and  cottage... 

! Tiptree,  Essex — The  freehold  factory,  and  plot  of 


i year,  reverston  in  8 


Land 


NoVBiIBBB  1. 

By  Gbavbs  & Sos". 

I Bajawater — 12,  Shrewsbury. road,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  81 

ByWEATHBBALL  & GhEBIT. 

' West  Hampstead— 9,  Broadhurst -gardens,  79  years, 

no  ground-rent 

Islington— 13  and  14,  Bryan-place,  67  years,  ground- 
rent,  %l. 


1 Merton,  Cavendish-road— A plot  of  freehold  land... 

By  Robinsoh  & Fishes. 

1 Lancing,  Sussex— Freehold  farm,  and  36a.  2r,  35p. 

1 Two  Plots  of  land,  4a.  Ir.  32p 

NovSiroBB  2. 

By  Gbo.  Gouldsmith,  Soir,  4 Co. 
Belgravia — 20,  Chester-street,  30 years,  grounc-rent 

2%l.  158 ; 

j 20,  Eceleston-street,  37  years,  gronnd-rent  16L  ... 

I Stoke  Newbgtou — 16  and  21,  Winstoa-road,  74 

years,  ground-rent  16f 

I 25,  Lidileld-road,  74  years,  ground-rent  bl.  6b 

I By  P.  Jolly  A Co. 

Betlinal  Green— 10,  Pereira-street,  46  years,  ground- 

I rent  4t 

[Plaistow— 09  and  91,  Pelly.road,  freehold  

By  S.  IIehrick. 

iKinghton— An  enclosure  of  fruit  land,  la  3r.  20p., 

freehold  

By  Dbbbxham,  Tbwsojt,  & Co. 
iClspham — 331  to  341  odd,  Clapham-roa  I,  freehold, 

I reversion  to  rack  rents  in  lour  years  ! 

[South  Kensington— 93,  Pntibeach-garclens,  09  years, 

ground  rent  20f ] 

IHalton  Garden— 10,  Cross-street,  freehold 

[Clapton— 32,  33,  aud  31,  Queensdown-road,  freehold 

[Barking — 18  to  28  even,  James  street,  freehold 

7,  Chesterton-crescent,  freehold 

Novembee  3. 

By  E.  & 8.  Siiiin. 

■lorkenwell— Improved  ground-rent  of  135L,  with 
reversion  in  8 years  to  rack  renls  for  22  years  5 
[ 16  and  17,  Tjsoe-street,  29  years,  ground-rent  81.  1 
iKingsland— 30,  king  Henry-street,  39 years,  ground- 

rent  4f 

By  W.  A.  BL.iKBiroBE, 

liVestmiasler  — 1 to  13,  Hngh-place,  14  years, 
ground- rent  322,  I^b 


1,4:0 

720 


1,9/ 


_ By  J.  & W.  Johnson  A Co. 

Old  Kent-road— 72  to  OO,  Lower  Park-road,  27 

years,  grouud-rent  5H.  16a jgl  400 

Bt  Walkeh  4 Rdntz. 

Hackney— 88,  King  Edward’a-road,  43  years,  ground- 

rent  9/ QrQ 

Highbury— 17  and  Pvrland-road,  63  years 

ground-rent  IGf.  183.  ..' 93,) 

Kingsland  road-An  improved  rental  of  ' £2^  'pe^ 

annum jyg 

Homerton- Improved  ground-rent  of  lo/,,  term60 

jears  jgg 

Improved  ground-rent  of  3CZ.  term  66  years  ”!!!!!  600 

33  to  47  edd,  Mehetabel-road,  66  years  cround- 

rent  14?.  it's ’ 

Islingtou- 9,  River-street,  32  years,  ground-rent  6i. 

Croydon— 1 and  2,  Lunsdowne- villas,  freehold  603 

Sethurst — 1 and  2,  E len-villas,  freehold  250 

By  F.  Stockbb. 

Bermonds-y— 0 and  11,  Longley. street,  63  years, 

gronnd-reut  lOf 75U 

36,  Thorburn-square,  67  years,  grouud-rent  Of.  ...  370 

11-4,  Alscot-roacl,  46  years,  ground-rent  4f.  Ids.  ...  360 

Novemdee  4. 

By  Messrs.  Chadwick. 

Strand— 26  and  28,  Caiherine-street,  freehold 3 810 

10  to  19,  White  Hart-stieet,  freehold  3’ 

Charing  Cross— 11,  Upper  St.  Martb’s.lane,  "40  ' 

years,  ground-rent  38f 1 025 

2 and  3,  West  Street,  8J  years,  ground-rent  607.  ’ 

Brixton— 88,  Ackermaa-road,  77  years,  ground-rent 


6f.  .. 


360 


By  T.  R.  Meakin. 

Anerley — Ground-rent  of  3U.  68,,  reversion  in  247 

yeara 460 

By  Nbwbon  & Habdino, 

Islington— 90,  High-street,  freehold  l 120 

Clerkenwoll— 6,  Hydon-crescent,  43  years,  ground-  ' 

rentlOf.  lOs 575 

Holloway— 24,  20,  and  28,  Hornsey-rosd,  freehold  840 

1,  3,  and  6,  Brand-street,  freehold  eio 

West  Brompton — 18,  Richmond-place,  67  years, 

ground-rent  3? 350 

By  T.  B.  Wbstacott. 

West  Norwood — Ground-rent  of  81.  6b.,  reversion 

in  76  years 125 

Ito  7 odd,  Rommsny-road,  freehold  760 

98,  Woodland-road,  73  years,  ground-rent  61.  83.  1-15 

NorBMBEB  6. 

By  Messrs.  Chonk. 

Kensington— 14,  Kensington  Palace-gardens,  66 

years,  ground-rent  75( 8,100 

By  Norton,  Tbist,  Watbey,  4 Co. 
Hammersmith— 26,  Elm-grove,  63  years,  gronnd- 

rent  61 260 

By  Mr.  Gaigeb. 

East  Dulwich— 1 and  2,  Winglield-villas,  83  years, 

ground-rent  6i 330 

Hendon — 19  and  2"',  Sunuingflelds-road,  92  years, 

gronnd-rent  211 1,240 

By  W.  B.  Hallbtt. 

Clerkenwell— 18  and  19,  St.  Johu’s-square,  freehold  3,-400 

38,  Red  Lion-street,  Freehold 490 

12,  Myddleton-street,  17  years,  ground-rent 

61.  ICs 240 

1,  Plumber’s-piace,  2 years,  ground-rent  4f.  lOs.  13 
3 and  -4,  Jerusalem-passage,  6 years,  ground-rent 

611 60 

Ground-rent  of  321.  108.,  term  20  years  386 

Charlton— 17,  Joseph -street,  freehold  160 

Covent  Garden— 37,  Hart-street,  freehold  950 

Lambeth— Improved  ground-rent  of  28f.  68.  8d,, 

term  32  years 400 

Pentonville— Ground-rent  of  281.,  term  25  years  ...  370 

Stepney— Ground-rent  of  42/.,  term  40  years 620 

Clerkenwell— 1,  St.  Helena-place,  29 years,  ground- 


rente/.,, 


195 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  Novbmder  16. 

11 

'.e,  of  Paris,  will  read  a paper  entitled 
la  Jienaissar/ce  de  la  PolychrCine  Monumentale  en  France,” 
8p,m. 

TcBBDAT,  NoTEltBBB  16. 

JntUtulion  of  Civil  Fngineert.  — Six  papers  on 

Concrete  as  applied  in  the  Construction  of  Harbours  at 
Quebec,  Colombo,  Newhaven,  Wicklow,  Fraserburgh,  and 
Lowestoft,"  by  Messrs.  Kinipplo,  Kyle,  Carey,  Strype, 
Willot,  and  Langley,  MM.  Inst  C.E.  8 p.m. 

Statietical  Society. — Mr.  James  S.  Jeans  ‘‘On  the  Cost 
and  the  Conditions  of  Railway  Traffic  in  Different 
Countries.’’  7'46p.m. 

llTancheeter  Architechiral  Attoeiadon. — Mr.  William 
Parslow  on  “Lunatic  Asylums.”  7'30  p.m, 

Wednesday,  Notemdeb  17. 

Society  of  Aria. — Opening  Address  of  the  Session,  by 
Captain  Douglas  Gallon,  O.B.,  F.K.3.,  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  8 p.m. 

Britiah  Archeeoloyical  (1 ) Mr.  Thomas 

Morgan  will  review  the  Darlington  Congress.  (2)  Mr.  C. 
Lynam  on  " The  Saxon  Church  at  Escombe."  (3)  Mr.  E. 
Walford,  M.  A.,  on  “ Old  Family  Names  at  Darlington." 

eluding 
The  Gale  of  October 
the  British  Islands.”  7 p.m. 

Fbidat,  Notemdeb  19. 

Archifectaral  Ataociation.  — Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding  on 

Church  Planning."  7'39  p.m. 

Imtiliition  of  Civil  Engineen  {Studenia'  Meeting). — ■ 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Rcssell  on  '‘Diamond-mining  in  Parana, 
South  Brazil."  7'39p.m. 


Royal  Meteorological  Society, — Four  papers,  i 
10  by  Mr.  Charles  Harding,  c ' " ’ 

15-16th,  I8a6,  o " 


Colonia.1  Institute.  — The  Papier-Mache 
Company  (formerly  Bielefeld's)  ask  us  to  men- 
tion that  the  ceilings  of  the  principal  rooms  in 
this  building,  as  also  the  staircase  and  lobby, 
were  executed  in  fibrous  plaster  by  their  firm. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Dawnay  also  states  that  he  supplied 
the  constructional  portion  of  the  ironwork.  We 
gave  the  list  of  tradesmen  as  furnished  to  us  by 
the  architects. 


IffiscclIaiTca. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — TLo 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  on 
Wednesday,  November  3,— Mr.  Coard  S.  Pain 
President,  in  the  chair.  A paper  by  Mr.  Ludwig 
Benjamin,  M.  Inst.  N. A.,  entitled  "The  Prac- 
tical  Use  of  Stability  Calculations,”  was  read 
by  the  author.  After  a brief  review  of  the 
development  of  stability  calculations,  the  author, 
who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  investiD'a- 
tions  of  that  branch  of  science,  dealt  with  the 
question  why  these  calculations  are  not  made 
use  of  in  a larger  degree  by  shipowners  and 
masters.  He  pointed  out  that  this  was  mainly 
due  to  three  sources,  and  that  it  rested  with 
three  classes  of  men  to  improve  upon  the  present 
state  of  things.  Firstly,  the  naval  architect, 
who,  instead  of  giving  tho  results  of  his  calcu- 
lations in  a manner  easily  understood  by  those 
who  are  supposed  to  make  use  of  them,  adopts 
a system  of  curves  and  diagrams  which  captains 
and  others  cannot  be  expected  to  understand. 
The  author  proposes'  a tabulated  form  which 
could  be  understood  without  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  which  meets  all  tho  requirements. 
Secondly,  the  shipowner,  who  in  the  case  of 
mixed  cargoes,  often  adoptsasystem  of  stowage 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  guidin"  in- 
formation to  be  given  by  the  naval  archRect. 
Thirdly,  the  sailor,  to  whom  a certain  amount 
of  blame  must  be  attached  for  having  so  little 
confidence  in  the  results  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. The  following  papers  are  announced  by 
the  same  society:  Nov.  17,  A Formula  aud 
Diagram  for  ascertaining  the  Resisting  Power 
of  Piles.  Dec.  1,  Address  by  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent. Jan.  12,  " Tho  Flow  of  Water,”  by  Mr 
A.  W.  Brightmore. 

Explosions  in  Coal  Mines.— Mr.  T.  E. 
Thorpe,  writing  in  last  week’s  issue  of  Nature, 
says,  " There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  such 
explosions  are,  in  the  main,  caused  by  dust. 
The  fact  that  fire-damp  is  not  the  only  explosive 
agent  which  may  be  present  in  coal-mines  is 
now  generally  recognised,  but  colliery  managers 
and  many  mining  engineers  have,  apparently, 
been  slow  to  believe  that  dust  itself  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  effect  an  explosion  quite  as 
violent  in  its  character  as  the  most  formidable 
gas  explosion  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  accidents  in  mines  reported  that  in  their 
opinion  it  was  well  established  that  even  when 
the  air  is  quite  free  from  fire-damp,  an  excep- 
tionally inflammable  coal-dust,  in  a very  finely- 
divided  and  dry  condition,  and  existing  in 
abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a blown- 
out  shot,  may,  when  raised  by  the  shot,  be 
ignited  so  readily  and  carry  on  tho  flame  so 
rapidly,  that  it  may  produce  explosive  effects  of 
a similar  character  to  those  caused  by  a gas 
explosion.  Unless,  therefore,  mining  engineers, 
or  those  immediately  responsible  for  the  working 
of  collieries,  can  devise  some  satisfactory 
method  of  minimising  the  danger  due  to  dust, 
they  will  be  compelled  before  very  long,  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  to  renounce  the 
practice  of  blasting  by  means  of  gunpowder, 
or  by  any  other  agent  which  causes  a flame.” 

Archaeological  Discovery  in  Bavaria. — 
At  Flonhoim,  near  Worms,  in  Bavaria,  a series 
of  excavations  have  recently  been  carried  out, 
which  have  resulted  iu  some  interesting  archa'o- 
logical  discoveries.  These  excavations  tcok 
place  in  a spot  where  formerly  an  old  church  had 
stood,  which  is  now  only  a field.  The  founda- 
tions remain.  In  the  midst  of  these  a number  of 
graves  of  ancient  date  were  enconntered,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  apparently  some  princely 
persons  and  their  families.  One  skeleton  of  a 
lady  had  a string  of  splendid  pearls  round  the 
neck,  each  pearl  being  separated  by  little  gold 
filigree  beads ; and  on  the  breast  a silver  buckle, 
some  gold  filigree  ornaments,  a ball  of  cloudy 
topaz,  a little  silver  chain,  a bronze  buckle,  and 
a bone  comb.  In  another  grave,  a bunch  of 
keys  of  curious  shape  and  some  glass  dice  were 
discovered.  One  grave  of  special  interest  was 
that  of  an  old  man,  on  whose  remains  lay  a 
great  spear  and  a lance,  aud  by  whose  right 
side  were  found  a bronze  key,  a box  of  the  same 
material  containing  a bone  comb  and  a pair  of 
bronze  scissors,  a bronze  saucer  and  urn,  an 
axe  of  strange  shape,  a sword,  nine  arrow-heads, 
a beautiful  fibula  of  gilt  bronze,  a finger-ring  of 
gold,  and  parts  of  a gilt  chain.  The  excavations 
are  being  continued  by  the  .jVrcbjcological  Society 
of  Worms; 
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Tlie  Dangers  of  New  Dwellings. — 

R-^ceutly  Dr.  H.  Hulmann,  a German  autho- 
rity on  sinitation,  gave  a lecture  at  Halle 
oil  the  dangers  attending  residence  in  new 
dwellings.  The  doctor  pointed  out  that  the 
chief  dangers  to  occupants  of  new  dwell- 
ings were: — The  wetness  of  walls;  the  close- 
ness of  doors,  windows,  and  floors ; and  the 
presence  of  hydrate  of  lime  in  the  mortar, 
which,  in  old  houses,  has  been  transformed 
into  carbonate  of  lime  or  silicate  of  lime.  It 
was  generally  known,  he  stated,  that  the 
renewal  of  fresh  air  in  dwellings,  to  a great 
extent,  took  place  through  the  pores  which 
exist  in  all  dried  walls  and  through  the  chinks 
and  fissures  caused  by  the  shrinking  of  the 
wood  in  doors,  windows,  and  floors.  This 
renewal  of  air  through  pores  is,  at  first,  en- 
tirely absent  in  new  houses,  and  is  only  com- 
plete when  a house  is  two  or  three  years  old,  as 
that  is  the  period  generally  required  for  a wall 
to  become  perfectly  dry ; for  as  long  as  the 
pores  are  filled  with  water,  no  air  can  pass 
through  them.  Consequently,  if  air  be  not 
communicated  in  other  ways,  the  atmosphere  in 
the  inhabited  rooms  of  new  dwelliugs  must  be 
bad,  as  it  is  deprived  of  oxygen,  whilst  carbonic 
acid  and  hydrogen  are  added  to  it  with  every 
breath  of  the  occupants,  and  with  every  fire 
and  light  within.  This  deterioration  of  the 
atmosphere  increases  with  inhabitation.  The 
evil  effects  of  living  in  new  houses  are  wholly 
caused  by  the  too  great  moisture  in  the  walls. 
The  stoppage  of  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  pores  in  the  walls  generates  the  for- 
mation of  fungi,  and  causes  the  former  to 
remain  cold,  whereby  the  temperature  in 
such  rooms  is  greatly  lowered.  In  order  to 
avert  these  dangers,  new  houses,  the  Doctor 
said,  ought  to  be  left  to  dry  completely  before 
habitation,  or  the  process  executed  by  artificial 
means.  In  conclusion,  he  added  that  the 
transformation  of  hydrate  of  lime  into  car- 
bonate of  lime  might  be  accelerated  by  placing 
burning  charcoal  in  basins  in  closed  rooms. 
In  connexion  therewith  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  there  is  a law  in  force  in  Berlin  under 
which  the  sanitary  autlioritles  may  prohibit  the 
occupation  of  new  bouses  iintil  nine  months 
after  their  completion;  and  that  inconsequence 
of  some  recent  investigations  several  leading 
authorities  propose  to  abolish  this  law  and  enact 
another  making  a complete  system  of  ventila- 
tion compulsory  in  all  buildings. 

Kestoration  of  tlie  Upsala  and  Lund 
Cathedrals.  — The  restoration  of  the  old 
cathedrals  of  Upsala  and  Lund  has  for  some 
time  been  in  progress.  It  was  the  intention  to 
restore  the  former  to  its  appearance  before  its 
destruction  by  firo  in  1702.  As,  however,  the 
appearance  of  the  cathedral  was  much  changed 
from  the  original  at  that  period,  this  plan 
will  now  ba  modified.  This  cachedral,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Sweden,  was  built  in  1287  by 
Etienne  de  Bouvenil,  a French  architect,  who 
had  uodertaben  to  make  it  similar  to  the 
cathedral  of  Xotre  Dame  in  Paris,  then  just 
finished.  It  appears  from  old  seals  that  this 
was  also  done,  but  subsequent  fires  and  restora- 
tions had  the  effect  of  spoiling  its  style.  The 
architect  who  has  charge  of  the  restoration, — 
which  will  occupy  some  years, — is  the  Govern- 
ment architect,  Herr  Langlet.  Of  the  important 
work  of  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Lund,  just  finished,  are  the  fresco  paintings  in  the 
central  dome.  They  represent  the  life  of  Christ 
from  birth  to  death,  and  have  been  executed 
by  Herr  F.  Thulin.  The  cost  of  the  frescos  is 
2,500?. 

Wood-  Carving  in  Norway. — As  an  ad- 
dendum to  our  recent  article  on  Scandinavian 
Art  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  mention  that  the  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Industries  of  Christiania  have  established 
a school  for  wood  carving  in  Lesjeskogen  and 
one  in  Hardanger.  The  course  of  teaching 
lasts  from  November  to  May,  tools  and  wood 
being  supplied  free,  but  all  the  articles 
finished,  except  those  during  the  last  month, 
become  the  property  of  the  school.  The 
number  of  pupils  will  be  about  twenty-five,  the 
fee  for  six  months'  teaching  12s.  Cd.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  State  aid  has  been  granted  for 
teaching  wood-carving  in  Norway,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  step  may  have  the  effect  of 
reviving  this  ancient  Scandinavian  industry. 
The  Museum  has  also  caused  a number  of  old- 
fashioned  patterns  of  Norse  wood-carving  and 
sculpture,  drawn  by  Herr  W.  S.  Bergstrom,  to 
be  issued  for  the  use  of  the  schools  and  others 
who  desire  to  prosecute  this  art. 


The  New  Independent  Church  at  Stand, 

near  Manchester,  has  just  been  opened.  The 
church  is  designed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett, 
of  Darlington,  and  was  illustrated  in  the  Build, r 
for  December  10, 1885.  It  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
style  of  Gothic,  and  comprises  nave  with  aisles 
having  entrance  porches  at  the  front,  chancel 
with  minister's  vestry  on  one  eide,  choir 
vestry  and  organ  chamber  over  it  on  the  other. 
The  ground-fioor  is  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  churchyard,  and  a crypt  is  provided  under- 
neath for  dryness  and  for  the  re-interment  of 
those  who  had  to  be  removed  in  making  the 
enlargement  of  the  building, — a roof  of  cement 
concrete  and  iron  joists  forming  n complete 
separation  between  the  crypt  and  the  church. 
Externally  is  to  be  noted  the  total  absence  of 
buttresses,  the  churchyard  being  limited  in 
area,  and  having  graves  close  up  to  the  walls. 
This  absence  of  buttresses  being  a “fixed 
point,”  the  architect  had  to  rely  upon  the 
arrangement  of  his  masses  and  size  and  design 
of  his  windows  for  effect;  and  the  committee 
decided  to  abandon  the  old-fashioned  chapel 
style,  and  to  have  nave  and  aisles,  clearstory, 
chancel,  and  ev’erything  good  that  could  be 
adopted  from  the  Medimval  arrangement  of  the 
English  church.  The  work  has  been  superin- 
tended by  the  architect,  assisted  by  Mr.  Smirke 
as  clerk  of  works,  and  the  contractors  were  : — 
For  mason’s  work,  Mr.  Thomas  Beck,  Matlock 
Bridge;  slater’s  work,  Mr.  John  Smith  Rad- 
cliffe ; carpenter’s  and  joiner’s,  plasterer’s  and 
painter’s  works,  Mr.  John  Alien,  Radoliffe ; 
plumber’s  work,  Mr.  Edward  Hilton,  Prest- 
wich ; glazier’s  work,  Mr.  W.  H.  Atkinson, 
Newcastle-on-Tyno  ; heating  apparatus,  Mr. 
Gibbs,  Liverpool ; wood  block  flooring,  Mr. 
Lowe,  Farnworth ; art  metal  work,  Messrs. 
Thomason,  Birmingham. 

Flan  for  Making  Brussels  a Seaport. — 
The  Municipal  Authorities  of  Brussels  are  at 
present  negotiating  with  an  English  Syndicate 
for  making  that  city  a seaport.  It  is  proposed 
to  connect  the  capital  with  the  sea  by  means  of 
a canal  20'3  ft.  in  depth  and  wide  enough  to 
enable  vessels  of  2,000  or  3,000  tons  burthen  to 
reach  the  town.  Another  canal  is  to  connect 
the  capital  with  the  Schelfc,  and  thus  with  the 
Port  of  Antwerp.  The  port  to  be  constructed 
at  Brussels  will  bo  situated  on  the  Plain  of 
Montplaisir,  in  the  suburb  of  Schaerbeck,  and 
will  bold  twenty  ships  of  2,000  or  3,000  tons. 
There  will  also  be  constructed  docks  and  ware- 
houses, which  will  be  connected  by  rail  with  the 
great  coal-mines  at  Charleroi.  For  the  recep- 
tion of  cereals  a wareboxise,  200  ft.  long,  100  ft. 
wide,  and  100  ft.  high,  will  be  built,  provided 
with  all  modem  appliances,  whilst  tanks,  pumps, 
&c.,  for  holding  and  discharging  petroleum  will 
also  be  erected.  The  cost  of  the  whole  scheme 
is  estimated  at  5,000,000?.,  for  which  the  city 
of  Brussels  pays  an  annual  sum  from  the  day  of 
the  completion  of  the  canal,  beginning  with 
700,000?.  the  first  year  and  continued  as  the 
receipts  increase  until  the  canal  has  become  the 
property  of  the  tovvn.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
city  will  receive  a share  of  the  receipts.  The 
King  of  the  Belgians  is  much  interested  in  this 
project,  as  he  hopes  to  divert  by  it  all  the 
Continental  trade  of  the  Congo  State  to 
Belgium. 

The  Proposed  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris. — The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  tele- 
graphs ; — “ il.  Lockroy,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  has  been  served  with  a writ  by  the 
Comtesse  de  Poix,  who  demands  that  he  shall 
cease  from  building  the  Eiffel  Tower.  The 
Countess  some  years  ago  bought  ground  of  the 
City  of  I’aria  in  the  waste landnear  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  and  she  and  her  tenants  were  in  the 
deed  of  sale  assured  for  ever  the  enjoyment  of 
that  open  space  as  a pleasure  ground.  She  holds 
that  the  building  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  not  only 
a menace  to  her  house,  but  that  it  will  block  up 
for  many  years  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  and  the  one  in  which  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  take  daily  exercise.  M. 
Alphand,  the  director  of  the  city  gardens,  and 
M.  Ponbelle,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  are  also 
served  with  writs  by  Madame  de  Poix.  A 
number  of  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Champs  de  Mars  feel  as  nervous  as  that  lady 
about  the  high  tower,  which  will  be  nearly  ten 
times  higher  than  the  bill  of  Montmartre.” 

National  Agricultural  Hall. — We  are 
informed  that  Messrs.  Isler  & Co.  have  been 
commissioned  to  fix  their  improved  patent 
registering  turnstiles  at  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  Kensington. 


The  Enlargement  of  Aston  Workhouse. 

The  Birmingham  Gazette  says  that  the  Aston 
Board  of  Guardians  have  held  a special  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  plans  for 
the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  workhouse.  A 
few  months  ago  a number  of  Birmingham  archi- 
tects were  invited  to  submit  plans  in  composi- 
tion for  the  following  buildings  : — A new  block 
of  imbecile  wards  to  accommodate  ninety  male 
and  ninety  female  inmates,  an  extension  of  tlie 
bakehouse  and  pantry  to  twice  their  present 
size,  a new  laundry,  additional  Board  and  com- 
mittee room  accommodation,  and  extension  of  the 
receiving  wards  and  tramp  wards  and  engine- 
house,  additional  water  - tanks,  as  a pro- 
tection against  fire,  and  other  minor  alteration.?. 
The  Guardians,  in  consultation  with  Messrs. 
Henley  and  Jeuner  Fust,  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors,  have  now  selected  the  plans 
bearing  the  motto  “ Prudence,”  as  being  the 
best,  and  have  appointed  the  authors  of  these 
plans  (Messrs.  John  G.  Dunn  and  F.  \V.  Hip- 
kiss,  of  Waterloo-street),  architects  for  the  new 
buildings.  Messrs.  Henley  and  Jeuner  Fust 
have  recommended  that  new  schools  should  bo 
erected  on  some  site  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  workhouse,  and  that  the  present  schools 
should  be  utilised  for  the  new  imbecile  wards. 

Society  of  Arts. — A first  meeting  of  the 
133rd  session  of  the  Society  of  Arts  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday  next,  November  17,  when  the 
opening  address  will  bo  delivered  by  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  C B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S  , 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  Previous  to  Christmas 
there  will  be  four  ordinary  meetings,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  opening  meeting.  The  following 
are  the  probable  arrangements  for  these 
meetings: — November  24,  William  Anderson, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  “ Purification  of  Water  by 

Agitation  with  Iron  and  Sand  Filtration. ” 
December  1,  adjourned  diacuasiou  ou  the  paper 
by  Dr.  C.,  Meyinott  Tidy,  on  “ Sewage 
Disposal.”  (Read  April  14, 1886.)  December  8, 
Major-General  C.  E.  Webber,  R.E.,  C.B.,  “ Glow- 
Lamps,  their  use  and  manufacture.”  Decem- 
ber 15,  J.  B.  Marsh,  “Cameo  Cutting  as  jiu 
Occupation.”  There  will  be  five  courses  of 
Cantor  Lectures  during  the  session:  — (1) 
“ Principles  and  Practice  of  Ornamental 
Design,”  by  Lewis  Foreman  Day.  (2) “Diseases 
of  Plants,  with  special  reference  to  Agricnlturo 
and  Forestry,”  by  T.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D. 
(3)  “Building  Materials,”  by  W.  Y.  Dent, 
F.C.S.,  F.I.e.  (4)  “Machines  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials, especially  Iron  and  Steel,”  by  Prof.  W.  C. 
Unwin.  (5)  “ The  Structure  of  Textile  Fibres,” 
by  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Bowman,  F.L.S-,  F.G.S. 

Cardiff. — Tho  Plas-Newycld-sijuare  School- 
room or  Mission-hall  was  opened  on  Sunday, 
the  Slat  nit.  The  bnildiug  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  of  a plain  character,  and  built  of  local 
stone,  and  Yorkshire  dressings.  The  plan 
consists  of  a large  liall,  accommodating  about 
400,  a large  lecture-room  or  class-room,  and 
minister’s  vestry.  At  present  tho  building  will 
be  used  as  a chapel,  but,  when  funds  permit,  a 
large  chapel  will  be  built  on  the  adjoining 
ground,  which  is  being  retained  for  that 
purpose,  'fhe  cost  of  the  building  is  960?. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  D.  Thomas ; and  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Phillips,  architect, 
of  Cardiff. 

The  Office  of  Saperintenoing  Architect, 
M.B.W. — A special  meeting  of  this  Board  was 
convened  on  the  5th  inst.  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions of  salary  and  age  for  this  appointment,  but 
owing  to  a member  taking  objection  to  the 
validity  of  the  requisition  calling  the  meeting, 
tho  Chairman  ruled  the  requisition  to  be  in- 
formal, and  tho  Board  adjourned.  Judging  by 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  this  meeting 
in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  the  Board  seems  to 
be  going  from  muddle  to  muddle  in  the  matter 
of  this  appointment. 

Fall  of  a Church  To-wer  at  Norwich. — 
Ou  the  evening  of  the  3rd  inst.  a great  portion 
of  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael-at- 
Thorn,  Norwich,  fell  down,  seriously  damaging 
the  nave.  It  is  stated  that  the  tower  had  been 
for  some  time  past  in  a shaky  condition,  and  that 
its  repair  was  “ under  consideration”  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster. 

The  Mortgage  Insurance  Corporation 
(Limited). — Tho  prospectus  of  this  new  com- 
pany will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 
The  list  of  the  directorate  includes  some  good 
names.  We  understand  that  the  ininimum  rate 
of  premium  they  contemplate  charging  will  bo 
one-eighth  per  cent,  per  annum  for  first-class 
mortgage  insurances. 
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Sheffield  School  of  Art. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  school,  held  on  the  8th  inst., 
the  report  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Cook,  head-master  of 
the  school,  -was  presented.  In  the  course  of 
the  repwrt,  Mr.  Cook  said: — “It  is  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  that  I draw  your  atten- 
tion to  another  advance  in  the  general  results 
of  the  school.  I am,  however,  afraid  it  will  be 
for  the  last  time,  unless  manufacturers  agree 
to  the  suggestion  I have  so  frequently  made  to 
them,  viz.,  that  they  should  require  their  ap- 
prentices to  attend  the  school,  or  should  offer  to 
pay  the  whole  or  part  of  their  fees } for  whereas 
the  general  result  of  the  school  has  been  gradu- 
ally increasing,  the  actual  number  of  students 
attending  has  practically  remained  the  same, 
and  although  this  may  be  accounted  for  to 
some  extent  by  the  depression  in  trade,  it, 
nevertheless,  suggests  that  something  should 
be  done  to  remedy  what  must  be  a weakness.’’ 
A large  proportion  of  the  students  have  received 
medals  and  prizes  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  six  students  went  to  London 
for  examination,  their  expenses  being  defrayed 
by  the  Department,  and  five  were  successful. 
All  the  branches  of  the  school  have  been  well 
attended  in  comparison  with  former  years.  The 
wood-carving  and  chasing  classes  have  both 
produced  good  work  and  obtained  high  awards. 
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CONTRACTS. 


Nature  ofWork,  or  Materials. 


Additional  Stables,  Willesden  

Twenty-five  Cottages,  Rowsley 

Guernsey  Granite  Spalls 

Poet-Ollice  and  Hesidenco,  Storenago. 

Makin^-up  Roads  

Widening  and  Improving  Bridge,  Ac. 
Formation  and  Construction  of  Roads 

Furnishing  New  Town-hall 

Sewage  Precipitation  Works,  Barking  Creek 

Blue  Guernsey  Granite  

Erection  of  Public-House,  Lower  Thames-st. 


By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

L.  A N.  W.  Rail.  Co.... 
Midland  Railway  Co. ... 
Dartford  Union  

Official 

A.  A.  Langley  

Official  

Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 
Tonbridge  Wells  Lei  Bd 
Barrow-in-Furness  Cor. 
Met.  Board  of  Works... 

do. 

Official  

do. 

W.  B.  Wiiherington 

Nov.  17th 
Nov.  18th 
Nov.  19th 
Nov.  23rd 
do. 

Not.  24th 
Nov.  26th 
Dec.  4th 
Jan.  7th 
Not  stated.., 
do. 


PUBIalC  AFFOINTMBNTS. 


CAVERSHAM  (Own.)— For  ne 
Prospect-street,  for  Mr.  N.  Qeen. 
architect 

Brown 

Wernham  

Hutton,  Csversham  (accepted)  . 

CAVERSHAM  — For  additions  to  honao  for  Mr.  G. 
West.  Mr.  William  Wing,  architect.  Quantitiee 
supplied ; — 

Grover,  Reading  (accepted) £160  0 0 

Chislehnrst,  for  Mr.  D.  Clarkson.  Mes-srs.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clark  A Son,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Leonard 
A Clarke  : — 

Clarke  A Bracey  

Morter 

H.  J.  Greenwood 

Colls  A Son 

Hall,  Bedall,  A Co 

Nightingale  

Lawrence  

Grover 

Money  Marsland,  Chislehnrst* 

* Accepted, 

CHISWICK.— For  sewer,  Woodatock-road,  for  the 
Chiswick  Local  Board  : — 

Wilson  

Trohcarno  

Cooke  A Co 

Saunders 

lies  

Nowell  A Robson 

Ball 

Rhodes  422  0 0 

Tomes  A Wimpey  (accepted)  354  0 0 

FOREST  GATE.— For  four  houses  and  shops  m 
Vansittart-road,  Forest  Gate,  for  Mr.  R.  J.  Ames.  Mr. 
H.  F.  Siramonds,  architect,  Cambridge  Heath  :— 

'D’.-m.  a /■’.>  . £2,595  0 0 

2,030  0 0 


£1,210 

1,198 

1,186 

1.176 

1,143 

1,125 

1,080 

1,079 

1,078 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Dec.  Ist 

Blow  A Co 

Thomerson  A Sons  . 

G.  W.  Beale 

Nicholls 

Fuller 

Hughes  

Ling 

Burgin 

Simpson 


1,669 

1,660 

1,518 

1,410 

1,345 

1,175 


0 0 


TENDERS. 

BIRCHINGTON-ON-SE-A.— For  finishing  two  pairs  of 
semi-detached  villa  residences  in  the  Ethelbert-road, 
Minnies  Bay,  Birchington-on-Sea,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Hunter, 
Mr.  Henry  Bushell,  surveyor,  Finsbury. pavement.  No 
quantities: — 

Lidatone.  Finsbury  Park  £1,400  0 0 

Booth  Hackney  1,287  0 0 

Kidout,  King’s  Cross  1,147  10  0 

Church  A Co.,  City 1,075  13  7 

Waterman  A Co-,  Thornton  Heath...  987  0 0 

Forwalk,  Ramsgate 945  10  0 

Dyke,  Westgate-on-Sea*  927  0 0 

• Accepted  subject  to  certain  modifications. 

["Sarveyor’s  estimate,  1,OCOJ.] 


BURNHAM  (Essex).— For  the  construction  of  water 
works  at  Burnham,  Essex,  for  the  Maldon  Union  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Alan  Stewart,  C.E,,  engineer 

Bell,  Totteuh-m  £2,263  13  6 

Snow  A Co  , London  1,907  0 0 

Boyd  A MacKinlay,  London 1,861  18  6 

Cowdery,  Newent,  Gloucester 1,614  0 0 

Potter,  Lower  Clapton  2 o 

Gibson,  Southall ’ " 

Dies,  Colchester  

Cook,  Burnham 

Lewis,  Withara 

Knight,  Morden,  Surrey  

PicktbaU,  Yeovil 

Hills,  High  Wycomhe 

limes  5t  Wood,  Handsworth... 

Farrow,  Chelmsford  

Foster  A Dicksee,  Rugby  (accepted)  1,319 
[Engineer’s  estiirate,  1,363?.] 


1,507  7 10 
1,466  0 0 
1,445  16  6 
1,428  0 0 
1,417  8 6 
1,362  18  0 
1,360  17  10 
1,360  0 0 


HARBOW-ON-THE-HILL.  — For  the  erection  of 
boundary  walls,  Ac.,  in  the  Roiborough  Park-road, 
Harrow,  for  Mr.  F.  8.  Winkley.  Mr.  Joseph  Gibson, 
surveyor,  Cannon. street,  City  ; — 

Webb,  Harrow £^71  0 0 

Batchelor,  Harrow 365  0 0 

Rowland  Bros.,  Fenny  Stratford  365  0 0 

Sears,  Harrow 336  0 0 

Haines,  Alpertoa 310  0 0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  3662.  15s.  3d.] 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES.  - For  now  mineral  water 
factory  at  Henley  brewery,  for  Messrs.  W.  H.  Brakspear 
A Sons.  Mr.  William  Wmg,  architect,  Caversham,  Oxon. 
Quantities  supplied  ^ ^ 

J.Weyman  £1,280  0 0 

A.  W.  Dodd 1.2o9  0 0 

Holly  A Butler.  Nettlebed* 1.026  0 0 

• Accepted. 
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HEI<  LB  Y-ON-TH  AMES.— For  new  stabling  and  alter- 
ations to  stable  block  at  Henley  brewery,  for  Messrs.  W. 
Brakspear  & Sons.  Mr.  ‘William  Wing,  architect, 
Caversbata.  Quantities  supplied 

Holly  A Butler £315  0 0 

J.  Weyman,  Henley  (accepted) 314  0 0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  to  Nos.  20,  27,  and  28, 
Warwick-street,  for  Messrs.  Liberty.  Mr.  Arthur  Temon. 
architect ; — 

Hollands £1,590  0 0 

Hatfield  0 0 

Bywater  (accepted) 1^096  0 0 

LONDON.  — For  alterations  at  the  King’s  Arms, 
Aldersgate-street.  Mr.  R,  A.  Lewcock,  architect.  Bishops 
^te-atreet  'Within : — 

£1,206  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd 839  0 0 

Davison  733  0 q 

Steel  Bros 720  0 0 

Spencer  A Co 715  0 0 

Stephenson 391  0 0 

D.  Brown  A Co 677  0 0 

LONDON.— For  decorative  work  and  general  repairs 
mtemally  at  No.  13,  Fortland-plaee,  for  Mr.  W.  Q. 
Orchardson,  R.A.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Moxon,  architect, 
Fnrnival’s-inii.  Mr.  Henry  Bushell,  surveyor,  Finsbury- 
pavement.  No  quantities : — 

H.  Fennings  (accepted) £435  0 0 

[Sarveyor’a  estimate,  4311.  8b.  ed.] 

SanUartf  TVorks. 

E.  Fennings £3^9  q 0 

Layton  A Son  275  0 0 

L.  C.  Roper  (accepted) 272  0 0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  267/.  ICs.] 

LONDON.--For  alterations  and  repairs  at  116,  London- 
wall,  for  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Coleman- 
street.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  architect 

Richardson  A Son  £47s  f)  n 

ci.,k.  t Br.c«r :::::::::  sSi  5 0 

CoUs  A Sons ..  370  q 0 

Keeps 367  0 0 

LONDON  -For  alteration  to  Nos.  148  and  160.  Regent- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Liberty  A Co.  Mr.  Arthur  Ve?uon. 
ATch^ect,  Great  George-street,  Westminster:— 

Hollands  q 0 

Hatfield  345  0 0 

Bywater  (accepted) 246  0 0 

PUTNEY.— For  the  embankment  of  the  River  Thames 
<8outh  Bide)  from  Putney  New  Bridge  and  Dock  to  the 
Beverley  Brook,  for  the  W'andsworth  District  Board  of 

Works.  Mr.  J.  C.  Radford,  C.E.,  architect ; 

Williams,  Son,  A Wallington  £7 '385  0 0 

Geo.  Munday  A Sons  8933  q q 

John  Mowlem  A Co 6,500  0 0 

Charles  Killinback  6’250  0 0 

GPOrgcNeal  4I699  q q 

John  Waddell  A Sons  (accepted)  ...  4,690  0 0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  4,962/.] 

STOKE  NEWINGTON.-For  fittings  at  No  169 
High-street.  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock! 
architect,  Biahopsgate-street  Within 

K>U-- 0 0 

163  0 0 

Batchelder  133  q q 

WILLESDEN. — For  completing  twelve  bouses  in  Dean- 
road  and  two  houses  in  Poplar-avenue,  Wiilesden  Park 
"■ 

J.  Ransom,  Westbourne  Park £5,436  0 0 

Church  A Co.,  Coleman-street 4 777  0 0 

A ••••  ‘653  0 0 

A.  n.  Addis,  Hounslow 4 500  0 0 

R.AE.  Evans,  Peckham  4*400  0 0 

J.  Greenwood,  Mansfield  4!30O  0 0 

A.  Clissold  Haling  4.250  0 0 

•Cowley  A Drake,  Wiilesden  Green..,  4,' 26  0 0 

w uu  I ^ ®«en.  Islington 3,999  0 0 

W^b  A Rosser,  Hammersmith  3 975  0 0 

T.  W.  Knight  Finsbury  Park 3!902  13  6 

^L.  Wood,  East  Greenwich  3,776  0 0 

W.  Martin,  Wiilesden  Green* 3,714  0 0 

* Accepted. 

Home  for  FoHce-ltecruiti,  Kennington.—'iS.r  P H 
Dawes,  of  King’s  Lynn,  writes,  ■•On  perusing  ‘your 
^ition  of  the  6th.  in  list  of  tenders  ‘Home  for  Recruits 
of  Down! 

■6,190/.  J it  should  be  Dawes,  6,199/." 


iqnently 

elivered 


[Nov.  13,  1886. 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  New  school  for  boys,  Gamucl- 
road,  for  the  Walthamstow  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Longmore,  architect,  Great  Alie-street.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Goodchild  A Son 

Simpson £4,240  0 0 

Malton  A Wallace  4,223  0 0 

Read 4,180  0 0 

W.  Wood  4,100  0 0 

Good  3,888  0 0 

Sayer  3,808  0 0 

Garrod 3,665  0 0 

Martin 3,620  0 0 

Bell  A Son 3.691  0 0 

E.C.  Howell  A Son 3,668  0 0 

Church  A Co 3,640  0 0 

Robscn  3,499  0 0 

Scott 3,493  0 0 

Tagg 3,485  0 0 

G.  Parker  3,459  0 0 

G.  A J.  Green  3,393  0 0 

M.  A.  Palmer  A Co 3,376  0 0 

Stevenson  3,366  0 0 

Evans  3,106  0 0 

J.  Godfrey  A Son 3,180  0 0 

For  Nite  Claea  Rooma  for  the  above. 

Good  £945  0 0 

Simpson 870  0 0 

W.  Wood  870  0 0 

Malton  A Wallace  849  0 0 

Bell  A Son 849  0 0 

Church  A Co 829  0 0 

Read  810  0 0 

Sa.rer  808  0 0 

E.  C.  Howell  A Son  797  0 0 

Martin  769  0 0 

Robson  71:8  0 0 

Ede  A Son 745  0 0 

M.  A.  Palmer  A Co 745  0 0 

Scott  743  0 0 

G.  Parker 736  0 0 

Stevenson  734  0 0 

Evans 712  0 0 

G.  A J.  Green  694  0 0 

J.  Godfrey  A Son 616  0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

Rtgiatered  Telegraphic  Addreaa,  *‘Thb  Buildbb,  Lokdow 

E.  n.  (tbe  able  architects  whose  deeigu  has  been  eelected  are  the 
beac  Judges  of  the  material  in  which  their  work  eboald  be  carried 

out),— T.  L.  M.— ■»'.  B.  P.-J.  H.  P J.  T.  C.— 'W.  B.  P.  (the  Journal 

which  you  quote  Is  not  a reliable  authority). 

Ail  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c,,  must  be  sccompanled 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  notnecessarUyfor  pnbllea- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 


FP«  cannof  undertaJee  to  return  rejected  communicattona. 

Letters  or  commonlcations  fbeyood  mere  news-items)  which  hava 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  KOT  DESIRED. 

All  commnnications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  sbonld 
he  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertlaementa  and  other  exclnsively  business  matters  should  bo 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  nof  to  the  Editor. 


Best  BatR  Stone. 

CORSHAil  DOWN,  ^ SUMMER  DRIED. 
FARLEIGH  DOWN,  3 

BOY  GROUND.  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Ld., 

CoRsiiAM,  Wilts. 

Bath.  Stone. 

BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[Advt. 


SPECIAL  NOTJCH.— Lists  of  Tenders  free 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  del 

office,  46,  Catheriue-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 

PUBT.TSHETl'S  NOTICES. 

Rtgiatered  Telegraphic  Addreaa,  **  Thb  Buildbb,  Loinioir.’’ 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPHENTICB8HIP8, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4s.  6d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  teu  words  Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tlsemeuta  on  frost  page,  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnse  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Us.  «d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os,  Sd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

'•*  Stamps  must  not  be  eent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Regi>tere<l  Letter  er  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  tbe  PostAifflce,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIER,  PuhUiher, 

Addressed  to  No.  -16,  Catbeiioe-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
befine  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIAX.S,  Ac,  left  at  the  Office  lu  reply  to  Advertlseuenta,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent, 

RPKflT  A r. —alterations  in  STANDING  ADVER’nSB- 
or.  xjvxrau.  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  ou  WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 

PERSONS  Advertising  in  '‘The  Builder," msy  have  RtpUt* addrtaitd 
to  the  Office,  46,  Cslherine-street,  Ovent  Garden,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  seut,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  pibsct from  the  Office  to  raaldents 
In  any  part  of  tbe  United  Eingdom  at  tbe  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PaaraiD.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  Cbtna.  Ceylon,  Ac.  30b.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIBR, 
Publisher,  No.  46.  Catberine-street,  W.C. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Postage.  — An 

Edition  of  “The  Builder”  printed  on  thin 
paper,  for  foreign  circulation,  is  issued  every 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Kill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  tbe  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin- 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  Ac.,  ad* 
dress  8.  & J.  STAPLE, 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone 
and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  - under  • Ham, 
Ilminster.  [Advt, 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk* 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  t6rrace8.[ADVT. 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  STODAET  & GO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt. 

MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Msnufseturers  of 


a 


r^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVEE,  BCKEW,  k BABKEL  BOLTS, 


36a,  borough  road, 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

IRON  CISTERNS.— 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 


Particulars  on  application. 


CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

Chief  Offee : SCO.  CUSTOfl  ROAD,  LOtiOQN. 


VoL.  LI.  No.  2:S5. 


Satcedat,  Novembse  23,  18S6. 


€\}t 
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Arlington  Street. 

are  historic 
in  our  metro- 
the  disappear- 
of  ■which  is 
calculated  to 
the  regrets  of 
interested  in 
emories  of  the 
there  are  other 
sites,  however,  the 
demolition  of  which,  though  their  interest  is, 
in  a measure,  scarcely  less,  need  in  no  way 
•excite  the  susceptibilities  of  the  antiquary. 
Among  these  latter  may  be  classed  the  clearing 
which  is  now  being  effected  at  a characteristic 
comer  of  Piccadilly,  that  abutting  on  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Green  Park,  carrying 
with  it  two  important  houses  in  Arlington- 
street.  The  historical  associations  connected 
with  Arlington-street  are  many  and  interest- 
ing. Horace  Walpole,  long  one  of  its  resi- 
•dents,  termed  it,  more  than  a century  ago,  the 
Ministerial  Street,”  but  since  his  time  political 
associations  have  gathered  even  more  thickly 
in  the  quiet  little  thoroughfare  in  which  is 
situated  the  well-known  London  home  of  our 
present  Prime  Minister,  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  influence  of  the  first  Eaii  of  Arlington  had 
exercised  its  charm  over  the  street  which  bears 
the  name  of  Charles  II.’s  Minister,  familiar  to 
readers  of  Pepys’  and  Evelyn’s  diaries  as  “Mr. 
Secretary  Bennet,”  and  associated  for  all  time 
with  the  ill-famed  “ Cabal  Ministry.” 

When  about  1690  or  so  Arlington-street  was 
built  on  property  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Arlington  it  seems  immediately  to  have  been 
occupied  by  fashionable  residents,  among  whom 
stands  foremost  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
the  widow  of  Charles’s  ill-chosen  companion. 
With  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth-century 
the  Ministerial  associations  of  the  street  com- 
mence, among  the  residents  being  the  Earl  of 
Eingstou,  Lord  Guildford,  Lord  Cholmondeley, 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  Lord  Brooke, 
joined  a little  later  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
The  Earl  of  Kingston  was  long  a resident,  the 
house  remaining  in  the  family  till  1770,  when 
it  was  sold.  An  interest  attaches  to  the  place 
from  its  association  with  the  early  successes 
■of  pretty  Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  before  the 
•days  when  the  later  eccentricities  of  Lady 
Mary  Montague  amused  London  society 
and  inspired  the  witty  pen  of  Horace 
Walpole.  With  Arlington-street  the  Wal- 
poles are  indelibly  associated,  and,  thanks 
to  the  care  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a 
tablet  marks  the  site  of  the  house  so  long 
occupied  by  the  stout  old  Norfolk  squire, 
who,  in  the  venal  days  of  the  early  Georges, 
governed  England,  as  he  said,  by  bad  Latin. 


Sir  Robert  lived  in  Arlington-street  from  1715 
till  his  death,  and  after  him  the  house 
descended  to  his  son,  Horace  Walpole,  who 
from  this  address  dated  not  a few  of  those 
delightful  letters  which  give  such  an  insight 
into  the  fashionable  life  of  the  last  century. 
More  intimately  associated  as  Walpole  may  be 
with  Strawberry  Hill,  to  him  Arlington-street 
had  been  familiar  from  his  childhood  ; for  there 
he  had  been  born  in  his  father’s  first  house, 
opposite  that  now  marked  by  the  Society  of 
Arts’  tablet.  Horace  resided  in  Arlington- 
street  till  in  1779  he  moved  to  Berkeley- 
square,  where,  as  the  scarcely  recognisable 
“Lord  Orford”  of  the  Court  Guides,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

The  whole  political  interest  of  the  earlier 
Georges’  reign  may  be  said  to  have  centred  in 
Arlington-street.  Next  door  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  lived  his  implacable  rival,  William 
Pulteney,  later  created  Earl  Bath,  and  here  he 
remained  till  he  moved  to  the  well-known 
house  in  Piccadilly,  now  occupied  by  Lord 
Ashburton.  Henry  Pelham,  the  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  played  such  an 
active  part  in  the  events  of  the  Second  George’s 
reign,  is  another  resident  whose  memory  adds 
to  the  Ministerial  associations  of  Arlington- 
street.  The  house  (No,  17),  one  which  has 
long  been  in  possession  of  the  family  of  its 
present  occupant,  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  was 
originally  designed  by  Kent,  and,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  hands  of  Henry  Pelham, 
became  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Henry  Pelham’s 
wife  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Rutland,  and  his  Grace  we  find  a 
resident  of  the  street  in  later  years,  and  here 
again  we  come  upon  Ministerial  associations, 
for  it  was  through  the  Duke  of  Rutland  that 
Pitt  was  first  returned  to  Parliament.  It  was 
at  this  house  that  in  1827,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
died  suddenly  in  his  chair  the  Duke  of  York. 

Further  Ministerial  associations  in  connexion 
with  Arlington-street  centre  round  the  resi- 
dence of  that  clever  stateman  Lord  Carteret, 
later  created  Earl  of  Granville,  whose  active 
influence  in  the  political  history  of  the  last 
century  can  be  traced  to  this  day,  not  only  in 
the  share  he  took  in  the  institution  of  our 
existing  septennial  Parliaments,  but  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  that  traditionary 
policy  of  watchfulness  of  Russia’s  aggressive- 
ness, which,  from  the  time  of  Lord  Carteret’s 
first  check  co  Peter  the  Great  till  the  present 
moment,  may  be  said  to  form  one  of  the  chief 
cares  of  our  successive  Foreign  Ministers. 
Discourteous  as  be  may  have  been,  in  spite  of 
his  elegance  as  a scholar  ; unpopular  as  he  was 
with  his  colleagues,  the  Earl  of  Granville  has 
left  his  mark  on  English  history,  and  his  resi- 
dence in  Arlington-street  adds  one  more  to 


the  many  Ministerial  associations  of  the 
thoroughfare. 

With  other  actors  in  the  political  disturbances 
of  the  Georgian  era,  Arlington-street  is  closely 
associated.  To  Arlington-street,  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  retired  to  sulk  ; and  from 
the  roof  of  Lord  Middlesex’s  house  we  have 
contemporary  evidence  that  he  and  his  Princess 
witnessed,  in  1749,  the  fireworks  in  the  Green 
Park  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  old  Court 
Guides  we  find  many  other  residents  of 
Arlington-street  intimately  associated  with 
our  political  past.  The  “ Lord  Yarborough  ” 
who,  in  1797,  the  year  of  the  first  issue  of 
Boyle’s  “ Fashionable  Court  Guide,”  is  men- 
tioned as  residing  at  No.  17  (still  in  possession 
of  the  family)  was  the  father  of  the  first  earl, 
and  from  his  close  relationship  with  the  Pelham, 
family,  associates  Arlington-street  still  further 
with  Ministerial  memories,  for  his  mother  was 
sister  to  Charles  Pelham  and  Thomas  Pelham, 
the  Minister  who  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  it  will  be  remembered,  was,  for  his 
political  services,  created  Earl  of  Chichester. 
The  “ Earl  of  Pembroke,”  residing  at  No.  9 
in  1797,  is  George,  the  eleventh  Earl,  whose 
benefactions  at  historic  Wilton  have  to  this 
day  left  their  memory.  The  “ Lord  Gage,” 
residing  in  this  same  year,  1797,  at  No.  16,  is 
the  third  Viscount,  and  son  of  the  General 
Gage  whose  disastrous  defeat  at  Bunker’s  Hill 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  story  of  our  separation 
from  our  American  colonies.  A few  years 
later,  in  1810,  the  Court  Guide  points  out 
another  Minister  as  residing  in  Arlington- 
.street,  “Lord  Melville,”  who,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  impeached  for  malversation 
of  funds  while  in  office,  but,  like  bis  whilom 
neighbour  Carteret  in  a similar  case,  acquitted 
by  his  peers.  The  same  year  we  find  living  at 
No.  24, — the  house  now  being  demolished, — 
“ Earl  Camden,”  not,  it  must  be  recalled,  the 
great  Lord  Chancellor  Pratt  himself,  but  his 
son.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  house 
thus  associated  with  the  memory  of  one  who 
holds  a foremost  place  among  the  champions  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  should,  till  within  a 
few  weeks,  have  been  the  residence  of  a 
gentleman  whose  name  in  connexion  with 
newspaper  literature  is  of  world-wide  renown. 
Earl  Gower,  who,  in  1799,  was  a resident  at 
No.  21,  was  the  second  Earl,  and  grandfather 
of  the  well-known  Duke  of  Sutherland  of  later 
days.  Being  the  grandson  of  Lady  Evelyn 
Pierrepoint,  his  relationship  to  the  family  of 
the  Kingstons  points  probably  to  this  as  the 
bouse  long  owned  by  the  father  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague. 

Among  other  residents  associated  with  our 
political  history,  Charles  James  Fox  should 
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not  be  overlooked,  short  as  was  the  time  he 

lived  in  the  street ; as  likewise  Lord  Nelson. 
A special  interest,  however,  centres  round  the 
historic  “ No.  20,”  the  town  residence  of  the 
Marquises  of  Salisbury,  and  now  occupied  by 
our  present  Premier.  To  his  once  neighbour. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  and  his  predecessors 
since  Walpole’s  time  owe  the  pleasant  house  in 
Downing-street  they  occupy  while  in  office  ; 
for  when  the  house  was  offered  as  a gift  to 
George  I.’s  old  Minister  on  his  resignation,  he 
generously  refused  the  attention,  and  begged  it 
might  be  made  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
successive  “ First  Lords  of  the  Treasury,”  and 
from  that  day  to  this  the  historic  date,  “ No. 
10,  Downing-street,”  has  beaded  the  decrees 
issued  by  our  Premiers. 

For  over  a century  Arlington-street  has  been 
associated  with  the  owners  of  Hatfield.  In 
1786  the  king  and  Queen  Charlotte  were 
sponsors  to  the  little  daughters  of  the  first 
Marquis,  and  honoured  by  their  presence 
the  christening  in  Arlington-street.  Lady 
Georgians,  in  after  years  the  wife  of  the  well- 
known  ambassador.  Lord  Cowley,  adds  one 
more  Ministerial  association  to  the  street. 
With  a few  still  among  us  the  memory  has  not 
passed  away  of  the  Sunday  receptions  at 
“No.  20”  given  by  “Old  Sarum,”  as  the 
Marchioness  was  somewhat  disrespectfully 
termed  in  a certain  circle  of  “ society ’’half  a 
century  back.  With  fashion  and  its  doings 
Arlington-street  has  for  two  centuries  been 
associated.  If,  indeed,  the  array  of  stately 
sedan  chairs,  which  visitors  will  remember  in 
the  spacious  hall  of  the  former  Duke  of 
Beaufort’s  well-known  house  in  Arlington- 
street,  could  but  tell  a tale  of  their  trottings 
about  St.  James’s  and  Mayfair,  with  their  aid 
not  a few  other  memories, — some,  too,  with  a 
pleasant  dash  of  scandal  in  them, — might  have 
been  added  to  the  many  associations  which 
cluster  round  Ministerial  Arlington-street. 

Architecturally  speaking,  there  is  a certain 
interest  in  the  aspect  of  Arlington-street ; its 
west  side,  at  all  events,  presenting  one  of  those 
characteristic  bits  of  unstudied  effect  and 
variety  which  are  found  here  and  there  un- 
expectedly in  streets  of  that  era  in  London, 
The  east  side  is  plainness  itself,  and  the  house 
decorated  with  the  plate  in  memory  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  may  suggest  that  Horace’s 
vagaries  at  Strawberry  Hill  were  a kind  of 
reaction  from  the  effect  of  the  sober  and  prim 
aspect  of  the  brick  front  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father.  But  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  has  an  air  of  old-fashioned  and  rather 
faded  stateliness,  which  is  pleasant  enough. 
The  setting  back  of  two  of  the  houses,  with 
fairly  large  open  court-yards  before  them,  gives 
a spacious  eftect  and  an  air  of  dignified  reserve, 
putting  the  place  quite  apart  from  an  ordinary 
street,  even  such  as  are  found  in  the  sacred 
neighbourhood  of  Mayfair.  Then  Lord 
Salisbury  s house,  with  its  palatial  arrange- 
ment of  the  advance  guard  or  entrance  block, 
connected  by  a lower  isthmus  of  building 
with  the  mainland  of  the  mansion,  and  with  a 
certain  accidental  or  intentional  reminiscence 
of  Hatfield  about  it,  forms  a dignified  group 
in  itself,  and  a piquant  contrast  to  the  sober 
classicism  of  Lord  Wimborne’s  house.  No.  22, 
with  its  low  proportions  and  the’  elegant 
colonnade  of  itsjJorfe-cocAerc.  The  intervening 
house,^  No.  21,  assists  the  effect  chiefly  by  con- 
tributing to  the  open  space  and  general  Icok 
of  dignity  of  the  group,  and  separating  its 
neighbours  on  either  hand,  which  might  other- 
^e  form  too  harsh  an  architectural  contrast. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  street,  as  all 
Londoners  know,  is  a favourite  imaginary 
(purely  imaginary)  “short  cut”  with  cabmen 
between  St.  James’s-street  and  Piccadilly,  and 
probably  few  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  the 
place  drive  through  this  bit  of  street  without 
giving  a look  at  this  group  of  residences  as  they 
pass,  and  admiring  the  little  bit  of  effect  upon 
which  the  passenger  suddenly  comes  on  turning 
the  corner  from  Bennett-street  or  Piccadilly. 

There  is  no  probability,  we  imagine,  of  this 
part  of  the  street  being  disturbed  for  many  a 
day,  but  we  understand  that  the  Bath  Hotel 
at  the  corner  is  to  put  off  its  sober  livery  of, 
painted  cement,  and  blossom  into  a new  and 
more  extensive  and  ornate  brick  house,  from 


tne  design  of  Mr.  Tarver.  The  large  clearance 
already  made  along  Piccadilly,  where  by  night 
the  day’s  work  is  being  carried  on  under  a flare 
of  light  which  produces  a fine  effect  on  turn- 
ing the  corner  out  of  Bond-street,  is  to  be 
the  site  of  a very  large  block  of  resi- 
dential chambers,  designed  by  Mr.  Milne, 
in  a style  very  similar  to  the  smaller  block  of 
residential  chambers  built  not  long  since  on  the 
north  side  of  Piccadilly,  a little  further  west 
and  overlooking  the  Green  Park.  The  eleva- 
tion, not  yet  visible  out  of  the  ground,  presents 
a building  which  will  be  an  etiective  addition 
to  Piccadilly  architecture,  though  suggesting 
very  diflerent  associations,  architectural  and 
social,  from  the  group  of  houses  which  give 
to  Arlington-street  its  special  dignity  and 
character. 


THE  LATE  MR.  GEORGE  VULLIAMY. 

fE  record  with  sincere  regret  the 
death,  on  the  12th  inst.,  of  Mr, 
George  VuUiamy,  the  Superintend- 

ing  Architect  to  the  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works,  at  his  residence,  Ingress 


House,  Greenhithe,  adjoining  Ingress  Abbey. 

Mr.  Vulliamy,  who  was  in  his  seventieth 
year,  having  been  bom  on  the  19th  of  May 
1817,  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Lewis  Vulliamy,  the  eminent  watch  and  clock 
maker,  of  Pall  Mall.  The  family  was  of  Swiss 
origin.  In  the  year  1704  one  Justin  Vulliamy 
emigrated  to  England,  and  associated  himself 
with  John  Gray,  an  English  clockmaker  of 
some  celebrity,  and  established  a business  in 
Pall  Mall,  in  the  house  in  which  it  was  con- 
tinued until  Mr.  Benjamin  Vulliamy’s  death  in 
1854.  They  obtained  the  appointment  of 
clockmakers  to  the  CrovTi,  which  was  continued 
to  their  successors,  with  an  annual  grant  of 
5001.  a year.  On  the  accession  of  her  present 
Majesty  the  grant  was  suppressed,  but  the 
title  was  permitted  to  be  retained. 

Mr.  Vulliamy’s  father  was  a man  of  con- 
siderable ability,  and  amassed  a comfortable 
fortune.  He  was  the  first  clockmaker  to 
employ  the  two-seconds  pendulum,  and  he 
effected  some  important  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  large  public  clocks.  He  sank 
also  the  first  artesian  well  in  this  country  at 
his  estate  at  Norlands,  at  the  foot  of  Notting- 
hill,  which  is  now  covered  by  Norland-square 
and  the  adjacent  streets.  This  work  was 
finished  in  November,  1794.  The  well  still 
exists,  although  now  only  about  60  ft.  deep, 
at  the  back  of  No.  4,  Norland  - terrace, 
Uxbridge-road,  where  the  old  engine-room  is 
still  to  be  seen.  In  the  year  1849  Mr. 
Vulliamy  was  presented  by  the  Court  of  the 
Clockmakers’  Company  (of  which  he  was 
five  times  Master)  with  a service  of  plate, 
with  a complimentary  inscription,  which  is 
given  at  length  in  Mr.  Overall’s  “Account 
of  the  Clockmakers’  Company,”  page  176. 
Mr.  Vulliamy’s  died  January  8th,  1854,  aged 
74,  and  bequeathed  by  will  to  the  Clock- 
makers’  Company  three  portraits  of  members 
of  his  family,  and  one  picture,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Guildhall, — the  hall  of  the 
company  not  having  been  rebuilt  after  the 
Great  Fire. 

Mr.  George  John  Vulliamy  was  born  in 
Pall  Mall  in  the  house  where  his  father  had 
long  carried  on  business.  The  house  has  been 
demolished,  and  the  site,  which  was  situate 
between  Sir  Mark  Wood’s  house  and  Ham- 
mersley’s  Bank,  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the 
Marlborough  Club,  adjoining  Marlborough 
House.  There  is  an  illustration  of  the  house 
from  an  old  print  in  Cassell’s  “ Old  and  New 
London,”  vol.  iv.,  page  139. 

Mr.  Vulliamy  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  but  appears  to  have  left  school  early, 
and  was  articled  first  to  Messrs.  Joseph  Bramah 
& Sons,  the  engineers,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  three  years.  In  July,  1836,  being  then  in 
his  nineteenthyear,hewas  articled  to  the  lateSir 
Charles  Barry,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged 
upon  the  working  drawings  for  the  first  con- 
tract for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Vulliamy’s  first  occupation  with  Sir  Charles 
Barry  was  to  square  dimensions  for  the  bills 
of  quantities  for  the  contract,  which  were  taken 


out  in  Barry’s  office  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Henry  Arthur)  Hunt. 

Mr.  Vulliamy  was  articled  to  Barry  for  five 
years,  and  during  the  term  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, from  1836  to  1841,  Sir  Charles  designed 
the  Reform  Club,  Highclere  House,  Trentham 
Hiill,  Harewood  House,  and  numerous  other 
buildings,  upon  the  drawings  for  which  IMr. 
V ulliamy  assisted.  He  also  worked  upon  the 
drawings  for  the  completion  of  the  Palace  of 
V estminster,  and  was  Barry’s  favourite  pupil, 
the  most  cordial  relations  subsisting  between 
them  up  to  Barry’s  death.  In  1837  Sir  Charles 
Barry  gained  the  first  premium  for  the  Reform 
Club  in  a limited  competition  with  Basevi, 
Blore,  Smirke,  Decimus  Burton,  and  CockereU. 
In  1840  he  made  some  fine  designs  for  convert- 
ing  Highclere,  a seat  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s,  into 
an  irregular  Italian  villa  ; about  the  same  time 
he  completed  the  additions  to  University 
College,  Oxford.  In  1841  he  designed  Bridge- 
water  House.  Mr.  Vulliamy  superintended 
the  works  at  the  Reform  Club  and  Highclere 
as  the  architect’s  clerk  of  the  works. 

On  the  completion  of  his  articles  with  Barry, 
Mr.  Vulliamy  travelled  abroad,  and  made  an 
extensive  tour  in  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  during 
the  years  1841-3,  his  travels  in  Egypt  extending 
as  far  as  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile.  He 
made  numerous  drawings,  being  at  that  timo 
a most  enthusiastic  worker,  and  kept  a journal. 
His  travelling  companions  were  Mr.  W. 
Monckton  Milnes  (afterwards  Lord  Houghton, 
with  whom  he  ascended  the  Nile),  Mr.  F.  C. 
Penrose,  Mr.  Thos.  Hayes,  Mr.  William  Wild 
(now  curator  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum), 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Horace)  Jones,  Mr.  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  Mr.  Arthur  Green  (Sir  Wm.  Tite’s 
nephew),  Mr.  C.  Cattermole  (the  painter),  Mr. 
Charles  Vacher,  Mr.  Bedford  (a  promising 
young  artist,  a protSgi  of  Lord  Kihuorey, 
who  died  young),  Mr.  B.  O’Neil  (afterwards 
R.A.),  and  others  more  or  less  distinguished  in 
different  walks  of  life. 

During  his  residence  abroad  Mr.  Vulliamy 
was  employed  by)  Mr.  H.  Gaily  Knight,  to 
make  drawings  for  his  work  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Architecture  of  Italy.  The  plates 
representing  the  Duomo  at  Orvieto,  and  the 
general  view  of  Orvieto,  the  latter  reproduced 
in  lithography  by  Mr.  Edward  Lear  (vol.  ii., 
plates  25  and  26)  are  from  Mr.  Vulliaray’e 
drawings.  He  also  during  this  time  designed 
a Gothic  villa  for  a Russian  nobleman,  to  be 
built  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which  wae 
subsequently  carried  out. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1843  Mr. 
ulliamy  commenced  business  as  an  architect 
on  the  second  floor  of  No.  26,  Suffolk-street,  at 
the  corner  of  Pall  Mall  East,  and  soon  acquired 
a considerable  practice.  He  afterwards  joined 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Lewis  Vulliamy,  who  bad  a very 
extensive  connexion  among  the  nobility  and 
wealthy  people,  and  assisted  him  for  some 
years  in  his  architectural  work, — the  whole  of 
the  drawings  for  Dorchester  House,  Mr.  Hol- 
ford’s  mansion  in  Park-lane,  and  other  large 
buildings  having  been  by  his  hand.  In  1851 
Mr.  Vulliamy  married. 

In  1861  Mr.  Marrable  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment of  Superintending  Architect  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  consequence 
of  the  Board  having  declined  to  increase  his 
salary,  and  Mr.  Vulliamy,  being  dissatisfied 
with  his  uncle’s  treatment  of  him,  became  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  appointment,  and  in 
March,  1861,  he  was  elected  Superintending 
Architect  to  the  Board,  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Tite, 
who  was  at  that  time  a prominent  member 
the  Board. 

This  post  Mr.  Vulliamy  occupied  until  his 
death,  on  Friday  last,  with  universal  acceptance. 
Very  few  people  have  passed  through  life  with 
fewer  enemies  than  Mr.  Vulliamy : concilia- 
tory and  courteous  to  all,  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  an  extremely  difficult  and  onerous 
position  with  general  approval,  and  whatever 
scandals  may  have  been  whispered  abroad 
about  the  Board  and  its  other  officers,  there 
has  never  been  a shade  of  suspicion  attach- 
ing to  the  fair  fame  of  the  Superintending 
Architect. 

Mr.  Vulliamy’s  artistic  career  may  be  said 
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x)have  terminated  in  1861  on  hb  appointment ' 
13  Architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  the 
work  of  the  Board  being  mostly  of  a strictly 
utilitarian  character.  For  the  Metropolitan 
Board  he  designed  the  group  of  buildings  on 
the  south  side  of  Queen  Victoria- street,  between 
Bucklerabury  and  Sise-lane,  extensive  additions 
in  the  rear  of,  and  an  additional  story  to,  the 
offices  of  the  Board  in  Spring-gardens ; a block 
of  stables  in  Park-lane,  and  several  of  the  Fire 


mere  ; a mansion  at  Dyffryn,  in  Merioneth- 
shire, for  Mr.  H.  P.  Powell,  M.P.,  erected  at 
a cost  of  70,000Z.  ; the  restoration  of  the 
north  transept  of  Rochester  Cathedral  ; All 
Saints’  Church,  Ennismore-gardens,  Knights- 
bridge  ; Fire  Brigade  buildings  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis  (in  which  he  was 
largely  assisted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mott)  ; Lodges, 
Tooting  Bec-common,  Bostal  Heath,  and 
Blackheath  ; the  pedestal  and  sphinxes  for 


Brigade  stations.  He  also  designed  the  lamp 
standards  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  which 
are  very  gracefully  composed,  and  the  large 
lamp  at  the  entrance  to  Northumberland 
Avenue. 

Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  French  Protestant  Church,  Bloomsbury- 
street,  which  has  been  recently  laid  bare  by  the 
demolition  of  houses  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  street  from  Piccadilly-circus  to  Tottenham 
Court-road  ; a church  and  schools  at  Queen- 
hithe  ; a memorial  tower  to  the  Earl  of  Elles- 


the  Cleopatra’s  Needle  on  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment, &c. 

A short  time  previously  to  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  making  designs  for  laying  out  the 
ground  at  the  corner  of  Piccadilly,  for  which 
he  made  several  studies.  He  also  made  several 
drawings  for  proposed  continuous  elevations 
for  the  frontages  in  Northumberland-avenue, 
but  these  were  not  carried  out.  It  may  be 
added  that  Mr.  Vulliamy  was  for  many  years 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Archmological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


NOTES. 

HE  American  Archiiectf OT  October  30, 
which  came  to  hand  just  after  the 
publication  of  our  last  issue,  devotes 
its  first  editorial  paragraph  to  an 
appreciative  notice  of  the  life  and  labours 
of  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  who 
was  the  conductor  of  this  journal  for  nearly 
forty  years,  resigning  that  position  three 
years  ago.  What  is  said  of  Mr.  Godwin 
by  our  contemporary  is  all  perfectly  true,  with 
the  exception  of  the  initial  statement,  which 
is  an  announcement  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  death. 
Happily,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  and  as 
all  will  be  glad  to  hear,  Mr.  George  Godwin  is 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  only  a few 
days  ago  he  attended  and  spoke  at  the  meeting 
held  in  the  Library  Committee  Room, Guildhall, 
to  promote  the  registration  of  all  competent 
plumbers.  The  mistake  is  apparently  due  to 
a careless  telegraphist.  Curiously  enough  the 
same  number  of  our  contemporary  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin, 
who,  it  says,  “ must  not  be  confounded  with 
Mr.  George  Godwin,  lately  the . Editor  of  the 
Builder,"  which,  however,  appears  to  be 


exactly  what  the  American  Architect  has 
been  betrayed  into  doing. 

The  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  progress  very 
slowly,  and  even  the  necessary  preliminary 
of  what  form  it  should  take,  and  when  it 
should  be  built,  is  not  in  the  faintest  degree 
settled.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
Committee  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  ^has 
judiciously  selected  outside  the  South  Ken- 
sington influence,  will  be  able  to  arrive  at 
some  solution  of  the  question,  which  may  be 
satisfactory  to  the  public  and  the  distant 
world  of  Colonists  for  whom  the  Institute  is 
chiefly  designed.  At  present  there  are  con- 
flicting rumours,  the  latest  being  that  the 
scheme  of  re-opening  the  “ Colinderies  ” next 
year  as  a basis  appears  to  be  finding  favour, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  highest 
influence  is  being  brought  to  bear  to  secure 
that  object.  One  thing  seems  quite  certain, 
viz.,  that  there  can  be  no  pretence  of  having  a 
building  of  any  kind  to  show  in  time  for  the 
jubilee  celebration ; for  before  there  can  be  any 
attempt  at  construction,  there  are  the  plans  to 
' be  made,  the  money  to  be  obtained,  the  scheme 


to  be  elaborated  in  all  its  many  details,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  which  cannot  be  slurred 
over.  The  experience  of  the  Exhibition 
accounts  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  which 
are  eminently  unsatisfactory,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  a standing  warning  that  the  new 
Institute  should  be  conducted  on  strictly 
business  principles.  In  the  meantime,  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  determined 
that  a Commercial  Museum  will  be  of  advantage 
to  the  mercantile  community.  We  thoroughly 
agree  with  this  conclusion,  although  to  a 
certain  extent  it  will  clash  with  the  Colonial 
undertaking.  But  we  cannot  have  too  much 
of  a good  thing,  and  as  an  additional  link  in 
the  grand  Federation  movement  we  welcome  it 
most  heartily. 


The  subject  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Statistical  Society  on  Tuesday  was 
the  cost  and  conditions  of  working  railway 
traffic  in  dift’ereut  countries.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans,  who  was  followed 
by  several  eminent  authorities  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Jeans  complained  that  our  rail- 
way companies  do  not  furnish  sufficient  data 
for  such  calculations  as  the  cost  per  ton-mile, 
&c.,  which,  however,  is  certainly  very  much  in 
excess  of  that  of  other  countries.  Mr.  Mun- 
della  also  thought  that  the  public  should  have 
more  information  on  the  subject,  and  considered 
that,  in  view  of  future  legislation,  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  companies  to  anticipate  much  that 
must  be  done  in  this  direction.  He  also  dwelt 
upon  the  foolish  competition  and  lack  of  good 
arrangements  among  the  companies.  This 
explains,  to  a considerable  extent,  their  in- 
ability to  meet  the  wishes  of  their  customers 
for  cheaper  rates,  although,  of  course,  the 
tremendous  cost  of  promoting  the  lines  in  the 
first  place, — setting  aside  cost  of  construction, 

, — is  a permanent  clog  upon  their  profits.  This 
latter  circumstance  handicaps  the  British 
lines  in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
countries,  and  being,  unfortunately,  irre- 
mediable, it  behoves  the  companies  to  avoid 
unnecessary  competition,  and  make  the  most 
of  every  opportunity  of  acting  in  concert  for 
the  public  benefit.  One  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners, — Mr.  W.  P.  Price, — took  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
great  advantages  we  possess  in  respect  of  speed 
and  comfort  as  compared  with  Continental 
railway  travelling,  showing  that  economy  in 
working  is  not  always  an  unmixed  blessing. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
arising  out  of  the  over-issue  of  debentures 
in  the  Charnwood  Forest  Railway  is  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance.  The  deben- 
tures in  question  were  signed  by  two  of  the 
directors,  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  all. 
The  company  was  wound  up,  and  the  ordinary 
creditors  received  nothing,  but  the  lawful 
debenture-holders  were  paid  in  fulL  The 
plaintiff,  who  held  the  debentures  in  question, 
and  was  the  contractor  of  the  line,  received,  of 
course,  nothing  from  the  company,  and  an 
action  was  begun  against  the  directors  per- 
sonally. It  was  held  that  the  contractor, — or 
rather  his  executors,  for  he  had  died  since 
the  transaction,  — was  entitled  to  recover 
the  full  value  of  the  debentures.  It  is 
clear  that  this  was  a case  in  which  one  of 
two  innocent  parties  would  have  to  suffer, 
and  the  old  legal  rule  applies  that  the  one 
to  suffer  must  be  the  one  through  whose  action 
the  loss  is  incurred ; that  is  to  say,  the 
directors,  by  issuing  the  debentures,  caused 
the  loss ; for  although  the  fraud  was  committed 
by  the  secretary,  yet  they  were,  so  to  say,  the 
instruments  to  affect  a third  party.  The  legal 
rule  was  also  given  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court.  The  practical  point  arising  out  of  the 
case  is  that  it  shows  how  careful  directors 
should  be  in  looking  into  the  affairs  of  joint- 
stock  companies  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. The  loss  to  the  directors  of  this  railway 
will  doubtless  be  a useful  warning  to  others. 


SOME  investigations  have  been  made  by  Dr. 

C.  Schumann  with  a view  to  determining 
the  value  of  blast-furnace  slag,  or  slag  cement, 
in  the  composition  of  mortar.  A vitreous 
slag,  however  finely  powdered,  will  not  set 
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under  water,  but  if  it  be  chilled  in  water  as  it 
flows  it  will,  mixed  with  lime,  form  a hydraulic 
mortar.  Slag  granulated  and  ground  up  with 
lime  and  other  ingredients  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  “ Pozzuolana  cement,”  and  it  was  with 
this  material  that  the  tests  in  question  were 
made.  To  test  for  porosity  the  slag  cement 
was  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sand, 
and  the  cakes,  1’5  centimetre  thick,  were 
allowed  to  set  for  seven  days,  being  placed 
either  in  water  or  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
moisture.  A water  pressure  of  5 mfetres  was 
then  put  on  them  for  a week.  With  the  water- 
hardened  pieces  the  amount  of  water  passed  when 
subject  to  this  test  was  1'60  cubic  centimetre, 
whilst  cakes  of  Portland  cement,  prepared 
in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  did  not  let 
any  water  pass  through  when  subjected  to 
a similar  test.  The  cakes  hardened  in 
damp  air  permitted  6'05  cubic  centimetres  to 
percolate  through,  whilst  Portland  cement 
cakes  similarly  prepared  passed  1'8  cubic 
centimetre.  Slag  cement  w'ill  set  very  slowly, 
the  increase  in  strength  being  slower  than  in 
Portland  cement.  A mixture  of  three  of  sand 
and  one  of  slag  cement  had  a strength  of 
6’6  kilograms  per  square  centimetre  against 
17'1  kilograms  for  Portland  cement  mortar  of 
the  same  proportions,  whilst  the  crushing 
strength  was  107'2  kilograms  per  square  centi- 
metre against  200'8  for  similar  Portland 
cement  mortar.  In  this  case  the  mixtures  had 
remained  under  water  for  twenty-eight  days, 
but  the  tests  made  after  air  exposure  were 
still  more  striking,  the  slag  cement  mortar 
having  a strength  of  12’8  kilograms  per  square 
centimetre  against  36‘3  kilograms  for  Portland 
cement  mortar.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  used  the 
more  marked  was  the  superiority  of  Portland 
cement. 


The  recent  case  of  Parker  v.  Inge  is  a blow 
to  landlords  who  object  to  sanitary  improve- 
ments. A nuisance  was  found  in  existence  in 
some  premises  in  Birmingham  arising  from 
defective  construction  of  the  premises.  The 
Local  Authority  thereupon  served  a notice  on 
the  owner  to  remedy  the  defect.  He  refused 
to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a tenant 
in  possession,  and  that  he  could  not  properly 
enter  on  the  premises  except  for  certain  reasons 
specified.  But  the  Court  decided  that  the 
owner  was  liable  to  do  the  work.  He  was  the 
owner  within  the  meaning  of  Section  94  of  the 
Public  Health  Act.  If  he  showed  by  evidence 
that  he  had  asked  to  go  on  the  premises,  and 
could  not  do  so  by  some  act  of  the  tenant,  he 
could,  under  Section  98,  show  that  he  had 
“ used  all  due  diligence  to  carry  out  ” the 
order,  and  would  not  be  liable  for  any  penal- 
ties. As  hlr.  Justice  Cave  said,  it  would  be 
hard  on  an  occupier  that  he  should  have  to 
make  good  structural  defects  which  arose  from 
the  act  of  the  owner.  Again,  Baron  Pollock 
observed,  “ It  is  not  probable  that  the  tenant 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  would  object 
to  his  landlord  coming  on  the  premises  to 
abate  a nuisance  which  was  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  persons  living  there.”  We  should 
think  not.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  cases  a 
landlord  who  would  set  up  the  objection  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  do  structural  work  to 
remedy  a nuisance  because  he  was  not  the 
actual  occupier  of  the  premises,  would  equally 
refuse  to  do  anything  at  the  request  of  the 
tenant. 


CCORDING  to  some  particulars  contri- 
buted to  the  Annales  <l(s  Fonts  et  Chaussees 
by  M.  Consid^re,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
wheels  of  a locomotive  crossing  the  Puy 
rilveque  bridge  at  the  rate  of  31  miles  an 
hour,  produced  a pressure  of  about  13  tons  on 
the  top  flange  of  one  of  the  girders,  which 
developed  dynamical  strains  in  the  adjacent 
lattice  bars  of  1‘59  tons  per  square  inch  in  the 
normal  section,  and  2'1  tons  in  the  weaker 
parts.  If,  however,  the  shock  had  been  pro- 
duced in  the  centre  of  the  interval  between 
the  connexion  of  the  lattice  bars,  instead  of 
close  to  a point  of  connexion,  a tensional  strain 
of  3‘24  tons  would  have  been  produced  in  the 
lower  fibres  of  the  flange. 


^HE  first  number  of  the  “ Dizionario  Epi- 
J-  grafico  di  Antichita  Romane,”  issued  by 
the  R.  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  has  just  ap- 
peared. Such  a book  has  long  been  wanted, 
and  we  think  an  English  translation  would  not 
be  out  of  place.  The  mass  of  material  con- 
stantly_  accumulating  from  Italian  excavations 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  except 
the  specialist  (and,  indeed,  even  for  him)  to 
lay  his  hand  on  the  precise  material  he  wants. 
The  object  of  the  present  dictionary  is,  as 
announced  in  the  introduction,  to  “ help  the 
student  of  history,  of  archeology,  and  even  of 
law,  to  utilise  the  inscriptions  discovered  in 
excavations,  by  diminishing  all  merely  practical 
and  technical  difficulties  with  respect  to  them, 
and  chiefly  by  facilitating  reference,  and  thus 
to  bring  into  closer  juxtaposition  the  evidence 
of  Latin  epigraphy  with  that  of  Roman 
antiquities  in  general.”  At  present,  full  half 
the  material  turned  up  by  the  excavator 
never  filters  through  even  to  the  special 
student;  it  is  absorbed  in  the  “transactions” 
of  learned  societies.  Our  only  fear  for  the 
present  undertaking  is  that  it  may  attempt  to 
cover  too  wide  a field,  and  so  languish,  as 
antiquarian  dictionaries  so  often  do,  in  the  A’s 
and  B’s.  The  Academy  has  decided  to  include 
(1)  religion  and  mythology,  taking  in  the 
priests,  sacred  rites,  &c.  ; (2)  politics,  with  the 
organisation  of  provinces  and  municipal  towns ; 
(3)  fiscal,  judicial,  military  regulations  with  all 
terms  relating  to  mines,  public  works,  the  mint, 
&c.  ; (4)  jurisprudence  ; (5)  corporations  and 
social  institutions  generally ; (6)  professions, 
arts,  trades  ; (7)  public  games,  festivals,  &c. 
The  first  issue  carries  us  from  “Abacus”  to 
“ Achaia.”  The  editor’s  name, — Professor 
Ruggiero, — is  a guarantee  for  the  quality  of 
the  work. 


PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  paper  in  the 
new  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
ArchcBology,  just  out  (1886,  IL,  No.  3),  is 
Mr.  Joseph  Thacker  Clarke’s  account  of  the 
archaic  Doric  shaft  and  base  unearthed  in  the 
Necropolis  of  Assos,  the  only  known  example  . 
of  that  order  provided  with  an  Egyptian  base. 
For  the  architectural  interest  of  this  column 
we  refer  to  Mr.  Clarke’s  paper,  which  is  illus- 
trated fully,  in  which  he  embraces  a theory  of 
his  own  as  to  the  origin  of  the  stylobate,  but 
we  may  note  that  the  column  has  also  especial 
interest,  owing  to  the  inscription  running 
down  two  of  the  flutings.  Unhappily,  this 
is  broken  away,  but  enough  remains  to  show 
that  the  column  was  in  all  probability  no 
member  of  an  architectural  whole,  but  a monu- 
ment itself,  very  probably  surmounting  a 
cenotaph.  The  column  stands  in  the  living 
rock,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  bodies 
could  have  been  buried  beneath.  Further,  in 
all  probability  it  was  surmounted  by  some 
symbolic  figure,  like  the  Siren  which  stood  on 
the  tomb  of  the  ruler  Isocrates,  near  the 
Kynosarges.  Such  columns,  — freestanding 
shafts,  sunnounted  by  figures, — frequently 
appear  on  vases,  coins,  &c.  The  loss  of  the 
remainder  of  the  column  is,  indeed,  matter  for 
the  deepest  regret.  The  art  of  Assos  was  so 
provincial,  that  archaic  peculiarities  lingered 
on  long  after  they  became  extinct  in  more 
forw'ard  states  ; and  we  might  have  had  some 
early  type  of  Siren  hitherto  unknown.  It  is, 
however,  matter  for  thankfulness  that  any  of 
the  column  is  left  as  a good  piece  of  the  base 
had  been  hewn  away  to  admit  the  corner  of  a 
Roman  sarcophagus. 


N interesting  paper  has  just  been  read  by 
Mr.  Topley,  before  the  Geologists’ 
Association,  on  the  erosion  of  the  sea  coast,  a 
subject  which  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  to  coast  landowners 
in  particular.  Most  people  are  aware  that  in 
certain  maritime  counties  there  is  more  or 
less  loss  of  land  from  the  action  of  the  sea, 
though  comparatively  few  know  how  rapid 
that  action  sometimes  is.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  1877  not  less  than  three  yards  were 
cut  off  from  Norfolk  for  a distance  of  many 
miles,  while  at  one  spot  called  Bacton  the  loss 
was  15  yards.  At  certain  localities  and 
watering  places,  such  as  Cromer  and  Folkestone, 
the  destruction  of  building  ground  is  very 


serious,  the  erosion  at  Copt  Point,  east  of 
Folkestone  Harbour,  being  so  great,  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  shingle  by  the  pier  to  the 
west,  that  the  board  declaring  the  excellence 
of  the  site  for  building  purposes  is  well  on  its 
downward  way  to  the  sea.  At  the  Blackrock 
end  of  Brighton,  too,  the  danger  notices  are 
fast  being  extended,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
ere  the  Rottingdean-road  is  a thing  of  the 
past.  It  would  be  naturally  supposed  that 
the  destruction  of  all  England  was  merely  a 
work  of  time  ; but  on  this  point  Mr.  Topley  is 
reassuring,  showing  that  most  of  the  eroded 
land  was  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  the 
shape  of  banks  of  sand  or  silt  in  some  estuary. 
In  the  Humber  and  Wash,  for  instance,  large 
accumulations  have  been  met  with,  which, 
when  reclaimed,  proved  to  be  most  valuable 
agricultural  land,  and  it  has  been  calculated 
that  these  masses  exceeded  the  area  of  that 
which  had  been  lost  to  the  Norfolk  Coast. 
The  conclusion  to  which  he  came  on  the  whole 
question  was,  that  England  is  pretty  much  as 
big  as  it  was  500  years  ago.  This  is  encouraging 
to  us  as  a nation,  although  not  so  much  so, 
perhaps,  to  those  landowners  who  see  their 
property  carried  off  to  make  property  for 
other  persons. 


The  new  workshop  at  the  Jewish  Orphan 
Asylum  at  West  Norwood,  which  has 
been  built  and  supplied  with  appliances  by 
Mr.  B.  L.  Cohen,  was  opened  on  Sunday 
last.  When  the  necessity  of  technical  educa- 
tion is  so  great,  this  workshop  will  be  of  the 
highest  value.  For,  apart  from  the  advan- 
tages of  the  technical  education  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  Asylum  in  question,  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  have  another 
kind  of  influence.  It  will  probably  cause 
similar  workshops  to  be  erected  in  other  places 
and  at  other  institutions,  and  its  success, — for 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  one, — will 
probably  cause  educational  bodies  now  hesi- 
tating on  the  subject  to  add  workshops  to  their 
buildings.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
that  private  efforts  such  as  this,  however 
valuable  in  themselves,  and  to  particular  insti- 
tutions, can  do  away  with  the  need  for  a 
complete  system  of  technical  education  in  con- 
nexion with  public  elementary  schools. 


The  Louvre  possesses  one  of  the  only  two 
Greek  strips  or  scrapers,  with  engraved 
handles,  which,  so  far,  have  been  discovered. 
This  interesting  piece  of  bronze  has  been 
published  by  M.  Reinach  in  the  Bulletin 
de  Correspondance  llelUnique,  1886.  III. 
It  is  well  known  we  have  a number  of  strigils 
with  sculptured  handles,  but, — probably  by 
a mere  chance, — only  two  that  are  engraved. 
One  appears  in  M.  Collignon’.s  popular  Ilanuel 
d'Arcldologie,  a book  of  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  both  in  the  original  form  and 
in  the  translation  which  appeared  in  Mr. 
Sparkes’s  Fine  Art  Library.  This  specimen 
was  in  the  Varvakeion  Museum  ; exactly  in 
what  Athenian  Museum  it  now  stands  in  the 
general  re-arrangement  of  antiquities  at  Athen.«, 
we  are  unable  to  say.  The  Louvre  specimen  is 
engraved  with  exquisite  delicacy,  much  in  the 
style  of  the  finest  Greek  mirror-work.  The 
design  represents  a youthful  Hermes  wearing 
the  petasos  and  standing  on  an  Ionic  column. 
Hermes  was  the  patron  of  the  palrestra,  and  he 
stands  on  the  column  on  the  visible  embodi- 
ment of  the  actual  building.  In  the  Berlin 
Museum  there  is  a strigil  with  the  caduceus  of 
Hermes  stamped  on  as  the  maker’s  mark. 


The  sixty-four  water-colour  drawings  by 
M.  Gustave  Moreau,  in  illustration  of 
La  Fontaine’s  fables,  which  are  now  on  view 
at  Messrs.  Boussod  & Valadon’s  rooms  in  New 
Bond-street,  represent  an  eccentric  form  of  art, 
and  are  open  to  a good  deal  of  criticism  in 
regard  to  figure-drawing  ; but  there  is  the 
interest  of  a distinct  style  and  individuality 
about  them,  and  many  of  them  are  both 
poetical  in  conception  and  rich  and  powerful 
(sometimes  exaggerated)  in  colour.  They  are, 
moreover,  examples  of  a true  water-colour 
method,  with  no  attempt  at  effects  which  are 
foreign  to  the  true  scope  of  this  branch  of  art. 
Six  of  the  drawings  have  been  etched  by  M. 
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iBracquemond  ; the  etching  gives  a finish  to 
;the  design  which  is  hardly  discernible  in  the 
originals  ; hut  the  element  of  colour  is  so  im- 
Iportant  in  the  original  drawings  that  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  fairly  represented  in  black 
and  white, 


Philadelphia  win  soon  have  the  highest 

tower  “ in  creation.”  The  town-hall  of 
that  city,  which  is  rapidly  nearing  completion, 
will  have  a tower  537  ft.  high,  consequently 
27  ft.  higher  than  that  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 
Until  the  erection  of  Eiflfel’s  Tower  at  Paris, 
Philadelphia  will  possess  the  highest  building. 
The  tower  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a bronze 
statue  (36  ft.  high)  of  William  Penn.  The 
new  town-hall,  the  foundatiou-stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  1872,  will  cost  the  city  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  twenty  million  dollars,  and  with 
very  little  to  show  for  it  architecturally  except 
in  mere  bulk,  for  it  is  a poor  and  vulgar 
design. 


TESTS  FOR  CEMENT. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
recently  appointed  a committee  to  consider  “ A 
Uniform  System  for  Tests  of  Cement.”  In  their 
report  this  committee  recommends  a tensile 
test  in  preference  to  a crushing  test;  for  al- 
though the  latter  is  of  great  value  the  appliances 
required  are  cumbersome  and  expensive.  In 
large  contracts  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
crushing  teats  also,  when  the  ends  of  the 
broken  briquettes,  reduced  to  1 in.  cubes,  might 
be  used. 

The  time  recommended  for  the  hardening  of 
the  briquettes  is  seven  days,  although  when  a 
known  brand  is  being  used  one  day  may  be 
allowable,  but  only  for  testing  as  to  average 
quality.  The  sectional  breaking  area  of  the 
tensile  briquettes  should  be  1 square  inch.  The 
cement  should  be  passed  through  a No.  100  sieve 
(10,000  meshes  to  the  square  inch),  made  of 
No.  40  wire,  Stubbs’s  gauge.  Duplicate  tests 
should  also  be  made  with  the  material  as 
received,  so  as  to  learn  whether  possible 
deficiencies  in  grinding  maybe  compensated  for 
by  other  advantages  in  the  material. 

To  test  for  defects  from  cracking,  two  cakes 
of  neat  cement,  2 in.  or  3 in.  in  diameter  and 
i in.  thick,  are  made,  the  edges  being  thin. 
These  cakes  are  subjected  to  General  Gillmore’s 
test,  a l-12th  in.  diameter  wire  being  loaded 
with  i lb.,  and  a l-24th  in.  diameter  wire  being 
loaded  with  1 lb.,  the  time  the  cakes  take  to 
become  hard  enough  to  stand  the  test  being 
noted.  One  cake  is  immersed  in  water  and 
daily  examined  for  cracks  at  the  edges,  whilst 
the  other  cake  is  exposed  to  the  air,  when 
its  colour  gives  a guide  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
material. 

In  making  tensile  tests  with  “ natural 
cements,”  one  of  cement  by  weight  is  mixed 
with  one  of  sand  j but  with  Portland  cement 
only  one  of  cement  is  used  with  three  of  sand. 
By  natural  cements  are  meant  the  lightly- 
burned  American  varieties.  Portland  cement 
includes  the  heavily  - burned  kinds,  either 
natural  or  artificial.  The  sand  and  cement  are 
mixed  dry,  and  all  water  added  at  once,  when 
the  mixing  must  be  rapid,  yet  complete.  The 
mortar  is  firmly  pressed  into  the  moulds,  with- 
out ramming,  the  moulds  being  laid  on  glass. 
When  set,  the  briquettes  are  removed,  covered 
with  a damp  cloth,  and  after  twenty-four  hours 
are  immersed  in  water.  The  proportion  of 
water  for  mixing  neat  Portland  cement  is  25 
per  cent.,  and  for  natural  cement  20  per 
cent.  With  one  of  cement  to  one  of  sand  15 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  with  three  of  sand  to 
one  of  cement  12  per  cent,  of  water  may  be 
used.  The  water  for  mixing  and  immersion 
should  be  60  to  70  Pahr.,  and  the  testing-room 
of  the  same  temperature.  The  teat  should  be 
made  immediately  after  removing  from  the 
water.  The  stress  is  applied  at  a uniform  rate 
of  400  lb.  per  minute,  but  with  weak  mixtures 
one-half  this  rate  may  be  used.  Crushed 
quartz  forms  the  best  sand,  and  the  best  degree 
of  fineness  for  cement  is  that  between  a No.  20 
and  No.  30  sieve.  The  setting  of  cement  does 
not  aSord  an  indication  of  its  final  strength. 
Particulars  of  sieves  used  in  cement  tests  are 
given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  vol.  Irxxv.,  sec.  3.,  and  the  full 
report  may  be  found  in  the  “ Transactions  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,” 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  475. 


SPA  FIELDS  (OR  NORTHAMPTON) 
CHAPEL. 

This  bnilding,  which  •will  shortly  be  demo- 
lished in  the  course  of  alterations  to  the  site, 
has  had  a curious  history,  and  had  at  one  time 
considerable  importance  in  connection  with  the 
great  religious  revival  of  last  century,  a 
notable  feature  of  which  was  the  establishment 
of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  “Countess 
of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion.”  Selina,  second 
daughterand  co-hoiress  of  Washington  (Shirley), 
second  Earl  Ferrers,  married,  in  1728,  Theo- 
philus  (Hastings),  ninth  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Her  ladyship  was  sister  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Nightingale,  whose  effigy  forms  part  of  the 
well-known  monument  in  West  Minster.  She 
was  left  a widow  in  1746,  with  but  three 
surviving  children,  and  an.  ample  fortune.  But 
she  thenceforward  devoted  her  interests  and  her 
means  to  developing  and  maintaining  White- 
field’s  Calviniatic  teaching  as  opposed  to  the 
Arminianisra  of  Wesley.  She  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  building  of  chapels,  the  support  of 
, ministers,  and  the  foundation  of  a training 
college  at  Treveoca  in  Wales.  Her  abilities  can 
be  estimated  by  a successful  direction  of  so 
large  an  association,  including  the  difficult 
task  of  controlling  a body  of  uneducated, 
however  zealous,  lay  preachers.  Moreover, 
opposite  as  were  her  religious  tenets  and 
practices  to  those  of  her  own  social  world, 
she  preserved  to  the  last  her  intimacy  with 
many  eminent  and  noted  men  of  her  day: 
several  bishops,  together  with  Bolingbroke  and 
Chesterfield,  could  boast  of  enjoying  her  hospi- 
tality and  friendship.  This  eminent  woman 
died  at  a good  old  age,  in  her  house  adjoining  the 
above-named  chapel,  in  1791, — the  year  also  of 
Wesley’s  death, — having  been  reluctantly  com- 
pelled at  length  to  submit  to  a formal  separation 
from  the  Established  Church,  so  as  to  secure  for 
her  congregations  and  their  ministers  that  legal 
protection  which  the  Act  of  Toleration  could 
afford.  She  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at 
Ashby-de-Ia-Zouche.  The  college  has  since 
bee'u  removed  to  Cheshunt. 

For  a while  Lady  Huntingdon  lived  in  Spa- 
fields,  Clerkenwell.  Her  house,  at  present 
Nos.  24  and  26,  Exmouth-street,  stood  in  what 
was  once  Braynes  - row,  and  is  shown  in 
Thornton’s  engraving  after  Hamilton,  of  1783. 
This  row  formed  the  southern  side  of  the 
modern  Exmouth  - street ; its  modem  style, 
dating  from  about  seventy  years  ago,  being  a 
tribute  to  the  popularity  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  Bart.*  Braynes-row,  by  the  way,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Baynes-row,  or  street, 
further  westwards.t  Next  west  to  the 
countess’s  house  was  a circular  building, 
which,  together  with  the  house  in  question, 
had  been  opened  in  1775  as  a place  of  enter- 
tainment or  resort,  byname  of  the  Spa-fields 
Pantheon.  The  pantheon  was  purchased  by 
her  ladyship  in  1779;  and,  as  re-adapted  for 
worship,  soon  became  a leading  chapel  attached 
to  the  “ Connexion.”  It  is  lighted  by  three 
rows  of  windows,  and  a round  lantern  over  the 
cupola.  The  interior  is  fitted  with  two 
gallery-floors,  an  organ,  altar  - table,  and  so 
on.  Two  carved  high -backed  chairs  by 
the  altar  (to  the  west)  are  shown  as 
personal  relics  of  the  foundress.  Outside,  by 
the  portico,  stood  an  obelisk  to  her  memory. 
The  obelisk,  of  red  granite,  has  just  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  site  at  Lloyd-square.  The 
organ  is  associated  with  the  memory  of  Shrab- 
sole,  the  chapel  ruuaician,  who  composed  the  air 
to  Perronnett’s  hymn,  “ All  hail  the  power  of 
Jesu’s  name.”  The  quasi-Classic  portico,  facing 
to  Bxmonth-street,  is  modern,  and  is  not  square 
with  the  diameter  through  the  doors  within. 
Were  it  not  for  the  wall  windows,  the  addition 
of  a portico  gives  to  the  structure  &faux  air 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  portico  obscures 
the  original  semi-circular  and  embattled  en- 
trance which  stands  out  in  Hamilton’s  view. 
It  is  inscribed  “ Spa  Fields  Chapel,  1779.” 
The  area  of  nearly  43,000  square  feet  eastwards 
of  the  chapel  is  the  old  graveyard ; and  has 
acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  the  crowded 
number  of  interments  made  therein.  The  burial- 
ground  marks  the  site  of  the  pond  in  the 
former  Ducking  Pond  Fields.  It  is  stated  that 
heaps  of  remains  were  periodically  burned 

* Second  boh  of  Samuel  Pellew,  of  Flushine-by- 
Falmouth,  elevated  Juno  1,  1814,  Baron  Exmoutb,  of 
Canonteign,  co.  Devon,  and  advanced  Viscount  Bxmouth, 
September  21, 1816,  for  hie  gallant  victory  at  Algiers  on 
August  27  of  that  year. 

t Vide  the  Builder,  September  13,  1686,  vol.  ilix., 
No.  2,223,  p.  348. 


in  order  to  find  room  for  additional  burials 
(thus  anticipating  the  necessity  of  cremation) ; 
and  that  within  fifty  years  as  many  as  80,000 
bodies  were  laid  in  a apace  which  should  receive 
1,400  at  most.  That  nuisance  culminated  in  a 
holocaust  of  the  year  1845,  when  the  lessees 
were  indicted,  and  their  nefarious  proceedings 
arrested.  Containing  no  tombstones,  the  grave- 
yard has  latterly  served  for  a volunteers’ 
drilling-ground.  In  August  of  last  year  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  as  freeholder,  per- 
mitted the  space  to  be  opened  by  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association,  who,  aided 
by  grant  from  the  Lord  Mayor’s  fund,  drained 
and  levelled  the  land.  Such  a gift  to  the 
children  of  the  neighbourhood  proves  the  more 
valuable  in  that  they  are  forbidden  to  make  a 
playground  of  the  recently-opened  Wilmington 
and  Northampton  squares  bard  by  and  on  the 
same  estate. 

A last  service  was  celebrated  in  Spa-fields 
Chapel  on  Sunday,  September  26th  last,  when 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bird  preached  from  the  text,  “ Rise, 
let  ns  be  going”  (St.  Matthew  xxvi.  46). 
The  congregation  have  secured  afresh  freehold 
site  by  Lloyd-square,  Clerkenwell,  from  the 
New  River  Company.  On  that  site  has  been 
erected  their  new  chapel,  at  a total  coat  of 
15,0001.,  almost  entirely  defrayed  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  property  devised  to  them  by  the  late 
Mr.  Oldham,  a prominent  member  of  the 
community.  The  new  chapel,  of  red  brick, 
with  atone  dressings,  is  in  the  Early  English 
mode,  and  is  nearly  octagonal  in  plan.  There 
is  room  for  660  seats  upon  the  ground  floor, 
and  for  110  in  the  gallery.  The  accommo- 
dation can  be  increased  to  1,000,  by  the  con- 
struction of  more  gallery  seats.  In  the  tower, 
100  ft.  high,  is  a mnniment-room.  Certain 
rooms  for  the  vestry,  the  classes,  and  the  com- 
mittee are  provided.  A new  organ  has  been 
presented  anonymously.  This  chapel,  on  the 
northern  side  of  Whartou-street,  Lloyd-square, 
was  opened  for  worship  on  September  29th  last, 
and  the  former  building  in  Exmouth-street  will 
shortly  be  pulled  down. 


THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS. 

We  give  a view  of  the  house  erected  for  the 
British  School  of  Archroology  at  Athens,  and 
also  the  plans  of  two  floors  as  carried  out ; there 
has  been  some  little  alteration  from  the  first 
scheme.  The  house,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, was  designed  and  planned  by  Mr. 
Penrose. 


GrouwX-FLoor  Plan. 


We  have  received  an  early  copy  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  school,  which  will 
shortly  be  obtainable  by  application  to  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr,  G.  A.  Macmillan.  In  these  the 
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The  British  School  at  Athens. 


objecig  of  the  school  are  clearly  defined,  and 
we  may  quote  that  portion  of  the  rales  which 
sets  forth  these  definitions  : — 

“ I.  The  firat  aim  of  the  school  shall  be  to  promote  the 
study  of  Greek  archsoloffy  in  all  its  departments.  Among 
these  shall  be  (i)  the  study  of  Greek  art  and  architecture 
in  their  remains  of  every  period ; (ii)  the  study  of  inscrip- 
tions; (iii)  the  exploration  of  ancient  sites;  (iv)  the 
tracing  of  ancient  roads  and  routes  of  traffic. 

II.  Besides  being  a school  of  arebasology,  it  shall  be  also, 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  a school  of  classical 
studies.  Every  period  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature, 
from  the  earliest  age  to  the  present  day,  shall  be  considered 
as  coming  within  tne  province  of  the  school, 

III.  The  school  shall  also  be  a centre  at  which  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  and  books  consulted  by  Britisb 
travellers  in  Greece. 

IV.  For  these  purposes  a library  shall  be  formed  and 
maintained  of  arcbseological  and  other  suitable  hooka, 
including  maps,  plana,  and  photographs.” 

The  following  definitions  are  given  as  to  the 
qualification  for  becoming  students  : — 

“ XTI.  The  students  shall  consist  of  the  following : — 

(1)  Holders  of  any  travelling  fellowships,  student- 
ships, or  scholarships  at  any  University  of  [the 
United  Kingdom  or  of  the  British  Colonies. 

<2)  Travelling  students  sent  out  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Royal  lustitute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, or  other  similar  bodies. 

(3)  Other  persons  who  shall  satisfy  the  Managing 
Committee  that  they  are  duly  qualified  to  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  School. 

XTII.  Students  attached  to  the  School  will  be  expected 
to  pursue  some  definite  course  of  study  or  research  in  a 
department  of  Hellenic  studies,  and  to  write  in  each 
season  a report  mion  their  work.  Such  reports  shall  he  ; 
submitted  to  tho  Director,  and  may  be  published  by  the 
Managing  Committes  if  and  as  they  think  proper. 

XVIII.  Intending  stndents  are  required  to  apply  to  the 
Secretary.  No  person  shall  be  enrolled  as  a student  who 
does  not  intend  to  reside  at  least  three  months  in  Greek 
lands.” 

The  Director  is  to  be  appointed  by  tbe 
Managing  Committee  for  a period  not  exceeding 
three  years  (bnt  is  eligible  for  re-election)  ; he 
is  to  direct  the  students  in  their  studies,  and  to 
deliver  “at  least  six  free  public  lectures  at 
Athens  during  the  season.” 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Thr  second  meeting  of  this  Institute  for  tbe 
present  Session  was  held  on  Monday  last,  Mr. 
E.  I’Anson,  F.G.S.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  White)  announced 
the  decease  of  three  members  of  the  Institute, 
viz.,  Mr.  George  Devey,  Fellow;  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Fraser,  Associate;  and  Mr.  George  Vulliamy, 
Past  Vice-President. 

Tbe  President  said  ho  should  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Vulliamy,  to 
convey  to  the  widow  the  deep  sense  of  the  loss 
the  Institute  bad  sustained  by  his  death. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  in  endorsing  what  tbe 
President  bad  said,  said  he  felt  it  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  an 
old  friend  who  was  so  well  known  to  many  in 
the  room. 

Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe  said  that  he  had 
known  Mr.  Vulliamy  from  his  earliest  days. 


As  the  oldest  District  Surveyor  in  the  Metro- 
polis, and  as  having  occupied  the  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  District  Surveyors’  Associa- 
tion, he  (Mr.  Woodthorpe)  had  been  brought 
much  into  contact  with  Mr.  Vulliamy,  whose 
judgment  and  capacity,  and  his  genial  manner, 
were  acceptable  to  the  whole  profession,  besides 
his  being  a most  kind  and  generous  man  in  his 
relations  with  young  professional  men.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a man  with  the 
common  sense,  judgment,  and  gentlemanly 
discretion  displayed  by  their  deceased  friend  to 
succeed  him  in  tbe  office  of  Superintending 
Architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

Professor  KeiT  said  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
Devey  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
’noticed,  he  being  a very  distinguished  artist 
and  a most  creditable  member  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  spoke  as  to 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  design  and  the  general 
competence  of  the  late  Mr.  Devey,  whom  he 
had  known  for  over  thirty  years.  At  their  first 
interview,  Mr.  Devey  showed  him  a collection 
of  sketches  of  old  lamps  from  almost  every 
Continental  town,  and,  later,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  some  beautiful  works  of  Mr.  Devey’s, 
mainly  in  Kent,  near  Lord  De  Lisle’s  seat. 
Everybody  who  knew  Mr.  Devey  would  regret 
his  death,  be  being  not  only  an  architect  of 
extreme  diligence,  but  one  whose  works  ex- 
hibited great  elegance  of  detail. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  suggested  that  when 
some  memoir  was  written  of  Mr.  Devey,  it 
might  be  illustrated  by  a few  of  the  models  lie 
had  made,  and  with  photographs  of  several  of 
his  buildings,  without  which  it  was  impossible 
to  understand  the  power  of  design  and  fertility 
of  imagination  which  characterised  all  bis 
works. 

Prof.  T.  Roger  Smith  said  he  hoped  that  if  a 
memoir  of  Mr.  Vulliamy  was  read  they  might 
have  au  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  his 
admirable  drawings  made  abroad,  as  well  as  for 
works  at  home.  Before  Mr.  Vulliamy  became 
Superintending  Architect  to  tbe  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  be  was  engaged  in  practice 
with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Lewis  Vulliamy,  and  made 
a great  many  of  tho  drawings  for  the  works 
carried  out  by  that  architect,  including  those 
for  Dorchester  House,  Park-lane. 

Mr.  John  Hebb,  as  one  who  bad  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  Mr.  Vulliamy  for  the 
last  ten  years,  said  he  believed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a more  considerate  and  gentle- 
manly man.  He  began  life  a great  many 
years  ago,  and  those  who  only  knew  him 
as  Architect  to  the  Board  of  Works  were 
probably  not  aware  that  he  was  an  artist 
of  great  ability.  He  began  life  as  an  engi- 
neer, but  that  profession  not  being  a con- 
genial one,  ha  wn  ' articled  to  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
afterwards  raakink.  . n extensive  tour  abroad, 
in  Italy,  Greece,  A.'v  Minor,  and  Egypt  for 
three  years,  drawing  d making  sketches 


wherever  he  went,  and  measuring  a great 
number  of  monuments,  including  those  of 
Carnao  and  several  of  the  larger  temples  of 
Egypt.  On  returning  home  he  commenced 
practice,  making  a very  good  position  for  him- 
self, and  erecting  several  remarkable  buildings. 
As  Superintending  Architect  to  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  he  also  did  some  things 
which  showed  in  a marked  degree  his  ability  as 
an  artist,  notably  a group  of  buildings  in  Queen 
Victoria-street,  and  the  lamp  standards  on  tho 
Victoria  Embankment.  The  public  had  great 
confidence  in  Mr.  Vulliamy,  and  those  who  know 
him,  and  had  had  business  with  him,  must  have 
been  struck  with  his  constant  courtesy  and 
his  refinement  of  manner. 

Mr.  Percy  G.  Stone  read  a letter  from  the 
Rev.  Chas.  Voysey  referring  in  eulogistic  terms 
to  the  late  Mr.  Devey.  He  (the  speaker)  added 
that  be  was  one  of  the  few  pupils  Mr.  Devey 
ever  had,  and  hoped  they  would  some  day  see 
upon  the  Institute  walls  an  exhibition  of  some 
of  his  old  master’s  marvellous  sketches,  as  well 
as  photographs  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Philip  Herapath,  of  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  Fellow,  and  Mr.  William  Dnnn, 
Associate,  were  introduced  and  welcomed  by 
the  President. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  at  the  Examina- 
tion held  recently  under  the  terms  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  the  following  gentlemen 
had  received  certificates  of  competency  to  act 
as  District  Surveyors  in  London,  viz.,  Messrs. 
F.  R.  Farrow,  Henry  Blackburn,  W.  C.  Evans, 
Brooker,  8.  Whatman,  jun.,  and  E.  Mountford. 
At  the  same  examination  Mr.  John  C.  L. 
Bettridge  had  received  a certificate  as  Building 
Surveyor  under  a local  authority,  being  the  firstf 
candidate  who  had  passed  in  this  new  examina- 
tion conducted  by  the  Institute. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  its  author, 
M.  Paul  Sedille,  then  read  a paper  entitled 
“ Etude  Bur  la  Renaissance  de  la  Polychrdmie 
Monumentale  en  France.”  Mr.  White  explained 
by  way  of  preface  that  M.  Sedille  had  been  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  for  the  Institnte  certain 
working  drawings  by  M.  Garnier,  belonging  to 
the  archives  of  the  New  National  Opera  and 
the  French  Government,  and  had  also  sent  some 
working  drawings  of  his  own.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  the  paper, — 

The  ancient  and  traditional  custom  of  colour- 
ing exteriors  in  France  had  declined  by  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Tho  eleventh-centory 
paintings  on  the  Church  of  St.  Savin,  near 
Poitiers,  were  the  oldest  extant  in  France. 
Polychromy  had  been  employed  very  largely  in 
later  centuries,  and  tbe  facade  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris  still  bore  traces  of  paintings,  as  did 
also  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  wooden  frontages  of 
residences  were  also  painted,  while  pottery  and 
glazed  tiles  were  encased  between  the  beams. 
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During  the  Renaissance,  the  influence  of  Italian 
taste  transformed  external polychromy ; colour- 
ing was  subdivided  and  localised,  the  paintings 
being  often  enriched  with  gilding,  marble,  and 
enamels.  Terra-cotta  and  glazed  materials 
were  much  used.  The  monuments  of  those 
cities  famous  for  the  works  of  Luca  della 
Robbia  and  his  school  were  the  sources  of 
inspiration.  Moulded  to  its  own  taste  by  the 
French  Benaissance,  coloured  architectui'e 
appeared  less  marked  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  diminished  during  the 
seventeenth,  although  found  under  new  aspects 
in  the  half-tile  half-stone  fac^ades  of  the  Louis 
Treize  period.  From  this  epoch  it  disappeared 
almost  entirely.  With  the  era  of  the  Grand  Roi 
was  inaugurated  the  solemn  architecture  im- 
ported by  the  Jesuits  and  Bernini.  French 
artists,  while  imitating  Italian  buildings  of  the  ^ 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thought  they  ■ 
followed  the  spirit  of  ancient  Roman  art. 
They  restored  antique  edifices  by  robbing  them 
of  the  splendours  of  their  colouring,  and 
reducing  them  to  the  bare  beauty  of  form  and 
proportion.  This  dealt  a fatal  blow  at 
coloured  architecture  not  only  in  France  but 
in  all  those  parts  of  Eui'ope  which  had  any 
architectural  pretensions.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  colour  was  absent  from  every  architec- 
tural conception ; the  total  eclipse  of  this 
radiance  was  a veritable  singularity  in  the 
historical  records  of  architecture.  All  ages 
and  peoples  had  given  polychromy  a prominent 
place  in  architecture.  Architecture  was  the 
outcome  of  the  great  laws  and  aspects  of 
nature,  and  was  not  colour  the  manifestation  of 
nature  ? Could  one  imagine  an  object  without 
its  appropriate  colouring  p White  and  black 
were  but  light  and  shade  intensified,  and  used 
as  a setting  to  convey  the  full  effect  of  the 
infinite  varieties  of  colour.  It  might  logically 
be  hoped  that  colour  would  reassume  over , 
architecture  those  rights  which  belonged  to  it 
from  time  immemorial.  In  the  style  called 
“ Louis  Seize  ” a few  light  ornamental  paint- 
ings vainly  attempted  to  restore  colour  to  the 
panels  of  doors  and  wainscoting.  The  Revolu- 
tion, the  Directorate,  and  the  Empire  for  a long 
time  overcame  these  fancies  for  colour.  The 
style  Imperial,  in  spite  of  its  pompous  stiffness, 
was,  however,  not  wanting  in  brilliancy  and 
masterly  qualities  of  composition.  Moreover, 
the  art  of  the  First  Empire  was  repre- 
sented by  two  talented  men, — Percier  and 
Fontaine, — and  it  might  be  assumed  that,  had 
Percier  been  less  influenced  by  the  taste 
of  the  age,  he  would  not  have  been  unmoved 
by  the  charms  of  colour.  His  design  for  the 
interior  of  a Salle-de-Musee,  decorated  with 
ornamental  paintings  of  delicacy  and  har- 
mony, a proof  of  this.  During  the  Bourbon 
restoration  architecture  remained  stationary, 
but  the  Revolution  of  1830  signalised  the 
advent  of  a new  era.  With  the  restoration 
of  the  souvenirs  and  monuments  of  France  of 
the  olden  time,  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
The  works  of  Vitet,  of  Prosper  Meriraee,  of  Do 
Caumont,  of  Didron,  and  later  on  of  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  familiarised  the  public  with  Medimval  art. 
Wall  paintings  reappeared  in  old  buildings 
freed  from  the  whitewash  of  previous  centuries, 
and  colour,  used  in  interiors,  was  soon  to  be 
produced  ou  exteriors.  A succession  of  impor- 
tant works  on  ancient  art  contributed  to  this 
return  of  polychromy.  Hittorff  was  one  of  the 
first  to  search  for  colour  on  the  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Segesta,  Selinus,  and  the  temples 
of  its  Acropolis,  were  objects  of  his  studies, 
when  ill  1823  he  visited  Sicily.  The  results  of 
his  observations  he  had  communicated  to  the 
Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  in  several  papers, 
which  created  a great  sensation.  Encouraged 
by  some,  violently  opposed  by  others,  Hittorff 
saw  bis  opinions  passionately  rejected  or 
accepted  5 but  the  subseqnent  labours  of  the 
students  at  the  Ecole  de  Rome  proved  the 
accuracy  of  his  theories.  lu  1851  he  published 
“ L’ Architecture  Polychrome  chez  les  Grecs,” 
containing  a restoration  of  the  temple  of 
Empedocles  at  Selinns.  Hittorff  bad  restored, 
in  like  manner,  the  three  temples  which  stood 
close  to  the  Acropolis  of  Selinus.  Theodore 
Ballu  and  Paccard  were  the  first  who  left  the 
Villa  Medicis  to  study  the  ruins  at  Athens,  and 
in  1845  and  18l7  respectively  restored  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Polias  and  the  Parthenon, 
but  the  colouring  was  nob  represented  in  the 
bright  colours  of  a newly-finished  work.  In  1848 
Tetaz  resumed  the  studies  carried  on  by  Th.  Ballu 
at  the,  Erechtheum,  but  M.  Charles  Gamier  was 


the  first  who  displayed,  in  his  restoration  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  .<S]gina, 
Grecian  polychromy  in  all  its  pristine  brilliancy 
of  tone.  As  a reminder,  M.  Sedille  mentioned 
the  works  of  several  other  French  architects, 
and  among  them  the  restoration  of  Pmstum  by 
Henri  Labrouste.  The  excavations  at  Pompeii 
had  periodically  brought  to  light  painted  apart- 
ments. Constant-Dufeux  had  stated  his  belief 
that  the  Trajan  oolomn  had  at  one  time  been 
entirely  painted.  Hittorff  set  the  example  of 
using  colour  in  important  works.  His  Cirque  in 
the  Champs-Elyseea  was  a valuable  testimony 
to  the  effects  that  polychromy  could  produce. 
Duban  was  one  of  the  first  to  manipulate  colour 
with  an  exquisite  sense  of  harmony.  At  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  be  produced  the  “ Loggi  di 
Eafaele”  in  the  galeries,  and  decorated  the 
porticos  in  the  Coar-du-Murier  with  paintings 
in  a Pompeian  style.  Variegated  marbles, 
glazed  tiles,  terra  cotta,  and  naked  iron  had 
been  used  by  him  with  truth  and  logic.  Constant 
Dufeux  also  produced  colour  decorations,  refined, 
harmonious,  and  effective.  The  diocesan 
architects  sought  to  restore  to  the  great 
religious  edifices  their  ancient  colouring,  and  in 
some  cases  with  success.  In  the  villa  Louis 
Duo  had  built  for  himself  at  Croissy,  on  a bank 
of  the  Seine,  the  colouring  was  a distant  reple- 
tion of  Oriental  art,  and  there,  both  internally 
and  externally,  paintings  and  glazed  tiles  com- 
bined to  produce  a decorative  effect,  as  cultured 
as  it  was  refined.  After  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Renais- 
sance, the  East  had  supplied  a conclusive 
argument  in  favour  of  coloured  architecture, 
and  for  some  time  the  East  had  been  invading 
the  West.  Colour  had  extended  itself  within 
to  without ; no  longer  by  superficial  coats  which 
would  rapidly  fade  in  damp  climates,  but  under 
the  form  of  coloured  materials.  The  develop- 
ment of  ceramics  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
architect,  a varied  supply  of  solid  materials. 
The  Expoaition-Umverselle  of  18G7  gave  pro- 
minence to  the  efforts  of  English  and  French 
potters,  while  the  Azulejos  of  the  old  Spanish 
monuments,  the  faience  coatings  of  the 
mosques  of  Cairo  and  Persia,  and  the  decor- 
ations of  the  Indian  palaces,  had  exercised 
a sort  of  fascination  easily  accounted  for. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  in  order  to  understand 
the  marked  reaction  which  then  became  mani- 
fest in  favour  of  bright  colouring  obtained  by 
the  use  of  natural  materials.  M.  Charles 
Gamier  had  introduced  mosaics  on  a large  scale 
in  the  Nouvel-Opcra,  which  had  been  a kind  of 
revelation,  and  had  borne  abundant  fruit. 
About  1872,  after  returning  from  Spain,  M. 
Sedille  himself  largely  employed  terra  cotta 
and  glazed  tiles,  in  combination  with  highly- 
coloured  woods.  From  that  time  the  use  of 
terra  cotta  and  glazed  tiles  bad  become  general 
both  in  France  and  England, — indeed,  in  the 
latter  country  the  efforts  made  to  utilise 
the  resources  of  the  potter’s  art  dated  back 
to  an  earlier  period.  The  Expoaition-Univer- 
sello  of  1878  gave  a groat  impetus  to  the 
manufacture  of  ceramics ; the  facade  of  the 
Exposition,  and  the  special  pavilion  of  the  Ville- 
de-Paris,  equally  attracted  attention.  As  a 
proof  of  the  renaissance  of  polychromy,  M. 
Sedille  mentioned  many  works  executed  in 
Paris,  by  Davioud,  Ballu,  and  MM.  Gamier, 
Vaudremer,  and  others.  He,  however,  urged 
that  it  was  no  longer  paintings  which,  as 
in  the  olden  time,  must  constitute  modern 
polychromy  ; but  rather  the  coloured  materials 
themselves  which  formed  a part  of  the  struc- 
ture. This  art  had  not,  so  far,  been  received 
with  unanimous  approval,  and  all  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  had  not  been  equally  satisfactory. 
But  a misconception  of  colour  ought  no  more  to 
discourage  one  from  polychromy  than  bad 
architecture  ought  to  set  one  against  good. 
Architects  should  serve  a special  apprenticeship 
to  colour,  study  the  laws  of  harmony,  fathom 
its  resources,  and  thoroughly  understand  the 
part  it  played,  so  as  to  avoid  its  abuse. 
Coloured  materials,  such  as  granite,  marble, 
stone,  metal,  and  wood,  allieil  with  terra-cotta, 
enamels,  and  all  the  fire-tested  products,  would 
render  modern  polychromy  as  lasting  as  the 
edifices  of  which  it  would  bo  one  day  the 
inseparable  adornment. 

Mr.  George  Aitchisou  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion remarked  that  M.  Sedille  was  an 
extraordinary  man.  He  was  not  only  one  of 
the  apostles  of  colour  in  architecture,  but  so 
excellent  a landscape  painter  that  his  pictures 
were  admitted  to  the  Pains  Salon.  He  was  a 


man  of  such  literaiy  power  that  essays  by  him 
have  appeared  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts ; 
he  was  an  architect,  and  a sort  of  apostle  of  the 
new  architecture  yet  to  come,  not  only  in  Prance, 
but  in  England  and  all  over  Europe.  M.  Sedille 
felt  that  a great  portion  of  the  construction  of 
modern  buildings  must  be  in  iron,  he  accepted 
those  conditions,  and  in  the  Magasins  du 
Priutemps*  he  had  endeavoured  to  bring  some 
of  what  formed  the  bulk  of  the  interior  structure 
to  the  outside.  He  had  tried  by  only  nsing  piers 
and  angles  of  masonry  to  show  how  construc- 
tions in  iron  and  bronze  could  be  made,  in  good 
proportion,  harmonious  in  point  of  outline,  and 
beautiful  in  colour.  It  must  be  interesting  to 
all  present  to  hear  how  the  whiteness  which  at 
one  time  overspread  everything  like  a leprosy 
was  gradually  being  cured.  M.  Sedille  when  in 
this  country  was  delighted  to  find  how  advanced 
English  architects  were  in  the  use  of  external 
colour,  and  was  enthusiastic  ,on  seeing  in  many 
of  our  buildings  how  much  use  had  been 
made  of  mosaic  on  a gold  ground,  and  of 
enamelled  pottery  and  tiles.  One  cause,  no 
doubt,  of  the  general  prevalence  of  white  in 
buildings  during  the  last  century  or  so  was 
that  the  Roman  remains  had  been  so  bleached 
by  time  that  the  gorgeous  colours  they  once  pre- 
sented were  almost  gone.  Many  of  the  temples, 
now  a dirty  white,  were  at  one  time  blazing 
with  colour,  and  when  one  went  to  Ravenna 
and  saw  interiors  of  tombs  and  temples 
covered  with  mosaic,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Romans  were  by  no  means  such  great  admirers 
of  white  as  had  hitherto  been  supposed.  Their 
exteriors  were  mostly  coloured  by  means  of 
splendid  marbles  of  high  tint  and  polish,  and 
also  of  bronze  and  gilding;  therefore  it  ought 
not  to  bo  said  of  them  that  they  delighted  only 
in  proportions  shown  in  white.  M.  Gamier, 
in  one  of  his  publications,  had  given  a sort  of 
dream  of  what  was  in  store  for  Paris,  when 
everybody  would  have  as  great  an  admiration  for 
colour  as  he  himself  had,  and  when  the  houses 
would  be  resplendent  with  mosaic,  polished 
marble,  enamelled  terra-cotta,  bronze,  and  gold. 
M.  Gamier  also  made  a charmingly  apposite 
remark  on  the  subject  of  marble.  He  said, 
“ Marble,  it  is  true,  does  not  retain  its  pristine 
beauty  and  polish  in  this  damp  climate  of 
France;  but,  however  damaged  it  may  become, 
it  has  always  a superior  and  cultivated  air.  It 
is  like  a gentleman  in  a shabby  coat;  you  never 
mistake  him  for  anything  bnt  a gentleman,  and 
be  is  a very  different  person  indeed  from  a 
common  fellow  in  his  Sunday  best.”  The 
members  of  the  Institute  were  w-ry  much 
indebted  to  both  M.  Sedille  and  M.  Gamier  for 
the  magnifi.cent  specimens  of  detail  working 
drawings  shown  upon  the  screens.  He  might 
add  that  M.  Sedille  had  built  several  country 
houses  enriched  with  enamelled  pottery.  In 
England,  a veritable  land  of  potters,  that 
charming  material  might  well  be  more 
employed  than  it  was.  He  wished  to  point 
out  the  capability  of  the  material,  even  in 
country  places,  for  enhancing  by  a little 
bit  of  colour  the  whole  tone  of  the  building. 
When  he  was  a young  man  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  statues  and  buildings 
ought  to  be  white,  and  that  any  kind  of  colour 
only  spoiled  them ; but  how  many  things  in 
nature  were  white  ? On  misty  days  the  whole 
sky  was  white  ; when  snow  fell  the  whole  land- 
scape was  white ; but,  as  a rule,  white  was 
used  by  nature  very  sparingly,  and  as  a precious 
thing  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  colour 
about  it.  He  did  not  see,  therefore,  why  men 
should  not  go  to  nature  for  their  colour,  as  they 
had  gone  to  her  for  the  delicate  proportions, 
elegant  outlines,  and  the  light  and  shade  of  her 
moat  choice  productions. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statbara  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  M.  Paul  Sedille  for  the  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  paper  he  had  sent,  and  which  had 
been  received  with  the  applause  always  bestowed 
on  recommendations  to  use  colour.  Everybody 
applauded  such  recommendations,  but  very  few 
people  carried  them  out,  perhaps  for  want  of 
sufficient  encouragement  to  do  so.  There  were, 
he  thought,  one  or  two  points  in  the  paper 
which  snggestod  question  and  consideration. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  M.  Sedille  had 
carefully  kept  himself  to  the  recommendation 
of  constructive  polychromy  for  external  work, 
and  rightly  so,  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  any  attempt  to  apply  colour  to  the  exterior 
of  buildings  by  mere  pigment,  would  not  only 
probably  end  in  a gaudiness  of  effect,  but  would 

• Illustrated  in  the  Bnilier  for  Feb.  21,  1885. 
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also  interfere  with  the  monumental  and  im- 
perishable character  always  desirable  to  main- 
tain in  any  building  of  importance.  With 
regard  to  the  restorations  which  had  been  made, 
by  various  theorists,  of  Greek  temples  and 
other  buildings,  as  they  were  supposed  to  have 
been  painted,  and  baaed  simply  on  the  remains 
that  had  been  discovered,  although  they  might 
be  very  plausible,  and  were,  in  many  cases,  no 
doubt,  really  something  like  what  had  been 
done,  he  could  not  say  that  they  had  always  im- 
pressed him  with  increased  respect  for  the 
artistic  judgment  of  the  Greeks.  If  they  took 
even  the  very  moderate  examples  given  by  Mr. 
Penrose  at  the  close  of  his  book,  and  some  also, 
which,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  were  given 
by  Hittorff, — whose  book  he  was  sorry  to  say 
he  had  not  looked  up  for  many  years, — even  if 
the  Greeks  did  do  such  things,  metopes  in  strong 
red  and  triglyphs  in  strong  blue,  it  was  hardly 
a style  of  colour  that  added  dignity  or  refine- 
ment to  a building.  If  works  like  the  Par- 
thenon were  really  carried  out  in  such  colours, 
it  was  an  indication  that  even  the  Greeks  were 
not  without  their  shortcomings.  With  regard 
to  the  painting  of  the  statues  in  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon,  he  might  remind  them  of  a sug- 
gestion from  Germany  a few  months  ago,  which 
was  published  in  an  English  journal,  to  the 
effect  that  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  was 
not  painted  in  crude  and  dead  colours,  but  was 
gilt  first  and  painted  on  the  gilding,  so  that, 
there  was  a kind  of  opalescent  effect.  This 
suggestion  was  stated  by  the  writer  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  traces  of  gilding  all  over  some  por- 
tions of  the  work.  He  (Mr.  Scatham)  had 
looked  into  the  matter,  and  thought  he  could 
see  some  indication  of  this  on  some  of  the 
remains  of  the  frieze  in  the  British  Museum. 
At  all  events,  that  was  a suggestion  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  frieze  might  have  been 
painted,  a method  which  would  have  given 
much  more  brilliancy  than  the  mere  use 
of  pigments  on  a dead  ground  would  have  pro- 
duced. With  regard  to  the  painting  of  statues, 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Aitchison,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  statues  in  general,  and  certainly 
the  Greek  statues,  w’ere  not,  strictly  speaking, 
imitations,  but  idealisations,  of  nature.  They 
were  the  representations  of  ideas  shown  through 
natural  forms.  The  nearer  the  natural  colours 
were  arrived  at, — and  this  could  never  be  quite 
attained,  because  it  was  impossible  to  colour 
marble  so  as  to  produce  an  optical  illusion, — 
the  more  would  the  statue  be  removed  from  the 
realm  of  idealism  and  brought  down  to  mere 
realism.  Therefore,  he  could  see  no  strong 
objection  to  statues  being  pure  white.  They 
were  not  imitations  of  the  natural,  but  of  the 
ideal,  and  the  efforts  made  by  Gibson,  with  a 
very  strong  belief  in  the  practice  of  the  Greeks, 
as  represented  by  the  works  he  had  left  to  the 
nation,  were  to  his  mind  most  unhappy,  and 
constituted  a warning  rather  than  an  example. 
He  quite  sympathised  with  what  both  M. 
Sedillo  and  Llr.  Aitchison  had  said  as  to  the  far 
greater  use  which  might  be  made  of  construc- 
tive polycbromy  in  durable  materials  and  the 
employment  of  those  tiles  of  which  there  was 
so  large  an  assortment,  and  which  the  French 
architects  in  many  cases  got  from  this  country. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  polycbromy  might  be  made  to  bear  upon 
the  decoration  of  the  room  in  which  they  were 
assembled,  which  showed  what  Mr.  Aitchison 
had  called  a “leprosy  of  white"  over  their 
heads.  The  dome  and  ceiling  decoration 
would  really  lend  themselves  happily  to  colour, 
and  it  would  be  a good  practical  outcome  of 
M.  Sedille’s  paper  if  in  due  time,  when  funds 
were  forthcoming,  they  selected  the  decorator 
in  whom  they  had  the  most  confidence,  and 
asked  him  to  do  a little  polycbromy  for  the 
meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

Jfr.  Henry  Dawson  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  sympathising,  as  he  did,  strongly  with 
the  idea  of  increasing  the  beauty  of  onr  build- 
ings externally,  not  by  the  application  of  any 
pigment  as  colonring,  but  by  the  use  of  mate- 
rials in  construction  natural  in  their  colour, 
and,  therefore,  fairly  durable.  He  would 
suggest,  and  especially  to  the  younger  members, 
who  were  the  more  likely  to  bnild  in  the  future, 
the  desirability  of  using  much  more  largely  than 
hitherto  the  various  tinted  stones  that  existed 
even  in  this  country.  Some  were  beautifully 
coloured,  and  yet  they  had  been  very  much 
neglected.  In  Northumberland  he  had  lately 
found  new  quarries  affording  admirably  coloured 
stones,  which  were  being  used  by  the  North-  j 


Eastern  Railway  in  their  stations  with  very  good 
effect.  He  thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  well 
if  London  architects,  where  they  were  able  to 
do  80,  would  make  more  use  of  these  native 
stones,  which  could  not  fail  to  materially  add 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  appearance  of  build- 
ings in  the  metropolis.  Tery  praiseworthy 
efforts  had  been  made  of  late  by  some  archi- 
tects in  London,  and  he  thought  this  was  a step 
in  the  direction  of  carrying  out  the  idea 
M.  Sedille  had  in  introducing  colour  to  the  ex- 
terior of  buildings. 

Mr.  William  Woodward  remarked  that  an 
excellent  example  of  external  polychromatic 
decoration  was  to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Novello  &, 
Co.’s,  Newman-street. 

Mr.  .Octavius  Hansard  said  he  would  warn 
every  one  to  be  guarded  in  the  use  of  stone  from 
any  quarter  of  these  islands  until  it  had  been 
tried  in  London.  It  would  be  a most  delightful 
thing  to  be  able  to  employ  stone  from  the 
Northern,  Eastern,  or  Western  counties,  but 
woo  betide  the  architect  who  lived  beyond  a 
decade  from  the  completion  of  his  works  if  he 
brought  these  stones  into  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  John  Hebb  said  he  should  be  sorry  to  say 
anything  that  might  offend  national  susceptibili- 
ties, but  hecould  nothelpremarkingthat  through- 
out M.  Sedille’s  paper  there  was  a vein  of 
eulogy  of  his  countrymen  which  was,  to  say  the 
least,  remarkable.  It  was  even  more  remark- 
able that  that  eulogy  did  not  stop  there,  but  was 
even  extended  to  a considerable  number  of  the 
architects  of  this  country,  though,  as  a rule, 
French  architects  were  not  very  liberal  in  their 
appreciation  of  English  architecture.  M.  Sedille 
might  have  been  a little  more  guarded  in  his 
praise  of  the  failures  of  the  polychromatic  deco- 
ration of  Mediaeval  churches  in  Paris.  It  did 
not  require  any  great  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  to  pronounce  all  those  attempts  to  which 
M.  Sedille  had  alluded,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  and  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  as  being  conspicuous  failures, — 
failures  not,  as  M.  Sedille  would  have  them 
believe,  because  they  were  the  results  of  an 
imperfect  adaptation  of  a good  principle,  but 
because  they  were  endeavouring  to  carry  out 
something  that  was  impossible.  They  were 
really  attempts  to  reproduce  an  entire  scheme 
of  decoration  from  mere  patches  of  colour, 
which  must  be  a matter  of  impossibility. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  a specimen  of  a new 
material  was  brought  to  him  the  other  day, 
which  it  might  be  interesting  to  refer  to  in  con- 
nexion with  the  present  discussion.  This  was 
a sample  of  natural  atone  glazed  by  Messrs. 
Cliff,  of  Leeds.  The  question  of  glazing  stone 
had  for  a long  time  been  before  tbo  minds  of 
inquirers,  with  the  view  to  enabling  a building 
to  keep  itself  clean  by  means  of  the  rain.  The 
merit  of  the  contrivance  was  that  although  the 
glaze  wao  effected  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
producing  a pottery  glaze,  it  was  put  on  to  the 
stone,  as  he  understood,  at  such  a low  tem- 
perature as  not  to  injure  the  stone.  If  he  was 
rightly  informed,  the  glaze  was  accomplished 
by  a portable  oven  which  could  be  fixed  on 
any  building  works  in  progress,  and  the  stone 
as  it  was  dressed  could  be  glazed  before  being 
laid.  If  there  was  anything  in  the  invention, 
and  if  the  glaze  could  be  modified  a little  so  as 
not  to  be  too  glaring,  the  introduction  of  the 
various  stones  of  the  country,  which  Mr.  Han- 
sard was  so  afraid  of  bringing  into  London, 
might  be  accomplished  with  greater  confidence 
of  snccess,  because  in  every  case,  not  only  was 
the  surface  protected  against  the  weather,  but 
the  colour  was  brought  up,  and  from  the 
different  tints  of  freestones  a very  excellent 
polychromatic  effect  might  be  produced. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grace  thought  it  was  most  interest- 
ing to  have  heard,  summed  up  in  a few  words, 
the  history  of  the  advance  of  polychromatic 
treatment  in  France,  and  particularly  during 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Mr.  White,  before 
reading  the  paper,  had{pointed  out  a few  of  the 
drawings  which  he  (Mr.  Grace)  bad  sent  to 
illustrate  M.  Sedille’s  remarks,  and  he  ought  to 
explain  that  they  now  appeared  on  the  Institute 
walls  for  the  second  time,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  forty  years.  They  were  prepared  for 
the  illustration  of  three  separate  papers  by  his 
father,  in  1843,  1846,  and  1848,  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Institute  to  the  progress  of  polycbromy  abroad. 
One  was  an  interesting  example  of  pnly- 
chromy  which  had  been  executed  at  Munich 
about  1840,  and  which  was  illustrated  by  some 
of  the  drawings  referred  to.  One  speaker  had 
reverted  to  the  unfortunate  decoration  of  Notre 
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Dame,  but  he  had  not  followed  M.  Sedille  in  the 
sense  of  praising  that  work.  Allusion  had  been 
made  in  the  paper  to  the  external  decorations 
of  the  Trocadero  buildings,  and  any  one  who 
examined  them  carefully  conld  nob  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  great  amount  of  thought  and 
delicacy  they  exhibited.  They  were  in  mosaic, 
introduced  with  great  moderation,  but  with 
much  effect,  and  he  was  pleased  to  be  able 
to  praise  them,  because  he  was  not  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  internal  as  with  tho  external 
decoration.  One  conld  not  help  also  being 
struck  with  the  great  refinement,  and  the  care- 
ful thinking-out  of  all  the  colour  applied  to 
Parisian  buildings  of  any  importance.  As  to  the 
colouring  of  statues,  he  would  be  sorry  to  enter 
upon  tho  thorny  controversy  as  an  advocate  for 
or  against  the  practice.  No  doubt,  colour  was 
used  on  the  sculpture  of  the  ancients,  but 
whether  with  advantage  or  not  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  thought  that  the  subject 
divided  itself  into  two  considerations,  first  as  to 
the  remains  of  colour  on  ancient  buildings,  and, 
secondly,  what  would  be  the  advantage  of  adapt- 
ing it  to  our  present  buildings.  As  regarded  the 
remains  of  ancient  colouring  on  buildings,  it 
was  nob  exactly  fair  to  judge  them  from  tho 
drawings  which  had  been  published  in  various 
works.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Statham  that 
the  bright  - coloured  metopes  and  triglyphs 
shown  in  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Penrose’s  book 
were  somewhat  disagreeable  j but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  those  drawings  had  a partial 
glaze  which  probably  was  nob  the  case  in  the 
buildings  themselves  when  coloured.  Again, 
one  looked  at  the  drawings  by  the  dim  light  of 
this  country,  while  the  buildings  were  lighted 
up  by  the  brilliant  sun  of  the  East.  The 
Egyptian  buildings  still  retained  their  colour, 
and  preserved  the  same  brilliance  which,  as  far 
as  one  knew,  they  originally  possessed,  but 
without  that  crudeness  which  they  appeared  to 
have  in  the  drawings.  He  had  no  doubt  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  Parthenon  must  have  been 
brilliantly  coloured,  or  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  see  it.  The  Walhalla,  a building 
erected  at  Ratisbon,  in  imitation  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  in  the  same  material,  was  nn- 
colonred,  and  even  under  a bright  German  sun 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  look  at  it.  So  great 
was  the  glare  of  tho  light  on  the  white  marble 
that  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the  object  pre- 
vented its  form  being  seen.  It  was  evident 
that  it  would  be  useless  in  Greece  to  erect  a 
building  of  the  proportions  of  the  Parthenon 
if  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  it;  therefore  there 
must  have  been  some  colour  upon  it.  With 
regard  to  the  application  of  colour  nowadays, 
there  was  one  central  point  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
viz.,  that  a very  brilliantly-coloured  object  in 
this  country,  and  especially  in  London,  was  far 
from  agreeable,  and  that  nature  always  insisted 
upon  toning  it  down  until  it  became  more  in 
harmony  with  our  skies.  As  an  instance,  ho 
cited  the  Buxton  Memorial  Fountain,  at  the 
corner  of  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
which  was  constructed  in  bright  washable  mate- 
rials, but  it  always  looked  too  glaring  after  its 
periodical  cleansing.  As  soon  as  a brilliantly- 
coloured  or  glazed  surface  was  put  up  in  London 
it  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  climate,  and 
therefore  it  was  wrong  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Sydney  Vacher  referred  to  what  South 
Kensington  was  doing  for  colour  by  sending 
students  to  Italy,  and  having  models  constructed 
of  whole  compositions.  He  believed  it  would 
be  a great  thing  if  the  Institute  could  do  some- 
thing in  the  same  direction. 

The  President  said  he  thought  the  meeting 
might  be  congratulated  on  having  heard  M. 
Sedille’s  instructive  and  agreeable  paper,  and 
the  practical  and  learned  remarks  it  had  elicited. 
In  addition  to  the  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Sedille, 
he  would  also  convey  the  acknowledgments  of 
the  Institute  to  M.  Gamier  for  lending  them 
his  excellent  drawings. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. 

The  President  further  intimated  that  the 
next  meeting  would  take  place  on  the  Gtb 
proximo,  when  a paper  in  English,  by  Signor 
Giacomo  Boni,  of  Venice,  Hon.  Corr.  Member, 
would  be  read,  entitled  “The  Ga  d’Oro  and  its 
Polychromatic  Decorations.’’ 


The  Will  of  Sir  John  Kelh. — The  will  of 
Sir  John  Kelk,  who  died  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  has  been  proved,  the  personalty 
being  sworn  as  of  the  value  of  408,3521. 
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THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

THE  president’s  ADDRESS. 

At  tbe  opening  meeting  of  the  session,  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Edward  Woods, 
President,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he 
stated  that  his  connexion  with  the  profession 
dated  from  the  time  when  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Com- 
pany, 80  that  be  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  gradual  and  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system,-— of  the  steps 
by  which  that  system  of  inland  transport 
had  attained  its  present  degree  of  perfection. 
The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  without 
doubt  afforded  the  pattern  and  example  upon 
which  (with  such  modifications  as  the  experi- 
ence of  the  first  few  years  of  its  working 
suggested)  its  immediate  successors  were  de- 
signed and  framed.  That  line  was  originally 
laid  with  so-called  fish-bellied  rails  of  35  lb.  per 
yard,  i-estingin  iron  chairs,  supported  on  stone 
blocks  wherever  solid  ground  permitted  their 
use.  Wooden  sleepers  were  only  used  as  a 
temporary  measure,  where  the  road  was  on 
embankment,  or  on  soft  moss,  and  simply  as 
affording  ready  means  of  lifting  and  adjustment 
until  the  bod  had  become  consolidated.  So 
much  importance  was  at  that  time  attached 
to  the  provision  of  a firm  and  rigid  foundation 
for  the  rails,  that  George  Stephenson  took 
advantage  of  the  rocky  floor  of  the  Olive  Mount 
cutting,  near  Liverpool,  to  form  a bed  on  which 
the  chairs  should  directly  rest.  Again,  Jesse 
Hartley,  the  Engineer  to  the  Liverpool  Docks, 
when  he  commenced  the  Bolton  and  Manchester 
Railway,  carried  out  to  a large  extent  the 
system  of  building  up  from  the  ground  level 
solid  stone  walls  on  which  to  rest  the  rails. 
Mr.  Brunei,  preferring  timber  supports  for  the 
Great  Western  lines  of  rail,  began  by  driving 
piles  to  carry  the  longitudinal  half-balks  of 
timber,  on  which  were  placed  bridge  rails.  All 
these  methods  were  found,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  to  be  defective  j and,  chiefly  by  reason 
of  injury  done  to  the  rails  through  excessive 
rigidity,  had  soon  to  be  abandoned.  On  the 
Liverpool  lino  the  iucreasing  weights  of  engines 
and  speed  of  travelling  soon  necessitated  a 
more  substantial  roadway,  and  led  to  the  ulti- 
mate relaying,  iu  successive  portions,  of  the 
eutire  road,  first  with  rails  of  50  lb.,  then  of 
G2  lb.,  and  afterwards  of  72  lb.,  and  finally  of 
the  still  heavier  type  now  in  use,  made  latterly 
of  steel  instead  of  iron.  The  fish-bellied  form 
was  superseded  at  an  early  period  by  a rail  of 
uniform  section  throughout,  an  improvement 
resulting  partly  from  the  experience  of  a sample 
piece  of  the  line  so  laid,  and  partly  from  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephen- 
son in  determining  the  form  to  be  adopted  for 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  after  an 
exhaustive  inquiry,  conducted  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Barlow,  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of 
Dirsetors  of  that  railway.  Mr.  Locke  had 
elected  to  adopt  a similar  form  of  rail  for  the 
Grand  Junction  Railway,  and  to  lay  the  eutire 
line  on  wooden  sleepers.  Since  then  stone 
blocks  had  been  almost  universally  abandoned, 
as  it  was  seen  that,  although  wood  was  of  a 
perishable  nature,  its  elasticity,  and  the  facility 
which  it  afforded  for  repairs,  materially 
diminished  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  relieve  the  rolling-stock 
from  the  shocks  and  jars  it  encountered  in 
passing  over  a rigid  road.  The  same  con- 
siderations led  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
compressed  wooden  key  in  preference  to  the 
iron  key  for  securing  the  rail  to  the  chair. 
These  variations,  together  with  the  subsequent 
application  of  fishing  the  joints  of  the  rails,  and 
the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron,  were  embodied 
in,  and  constituted,  the  accepted  practice  of  the 
present  day.  Cast-iron  sleepers  had  been  used 
somewhat  extensively  on  foreign  lines,  but  it  was 
not  improbable  that  ere  long  steel  sleepers  might 
take  the  place  of  these  as  well  as  of  wooden  ones  ; 
and  already  such  were  coming  into  use  on 
several  of  the  leading  trunk  lines  in  England 
as  well  as  on  the  Contihent,  whilst  large  quanti- 
ties were  exported  to  India,  where,  in  addition  to 
their  other  qualities,  they  afforded  exemption 
from  the  attacks  and  ravages  of  the  white  ant. 
Generally  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  rails 
had  been  attended  with  most  beneficial  results 
to  all  railway  companies,  a change  which  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  inventions  of  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  and  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Siemens,  and  by  the  keen  competition  of 
manufacturers.  Within  a recent  period  con- 


tracts had  been  made  for  steel  rails  of  heavy 
double-headed  section,  delivered  free  on  board, 
at  less  than  31.  lOs.  per  ton,  whilst  in  1870  the 
market  price  of  iron  rails  of  similar  type  ranged 
as  high  as  7i.  10a.  per  ton,  steel  rails  then  ruling 
at  lOL  per  ton. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  observe  that 
the  most  advanced  type  of  locomotives  of  the 
present  day  retained  the  essential  characteristics 
of  those  which  held  the  field  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  era  to  which  he  had  referred.  The 
important  features  common  to  both  inclnded 
the  water-surrounded  furnace  chamber, — the 
muHitubular  boiler,  — the  wheels  mounted 
either  on  crank  or  on  straight  axles,  whether 
single  or  coupled,  driven  by  a pair  of  horizontal 
or  inclined  cylinders,  the  smoke-box,  and  the 
steam  blast  to  intensify  the  draught.  Great 
improvements,  it  was  true,  bad  been  effected  in 
most,  if  not  in  all,  constructive  details,  whilst 
the  progressive  increase  of  traffic  called  for  a 
corresponding  augmentation  of  the  power  neces- 
sary to  haul  the  trains.  Hence  the  locomotives 
of  the  present  day  possessed,  as  a rule,  at  least 
four  times  more  steaming  power,  coupled  with 
six-fold  weight,  than  those  of  the  class  repre- 
sented by  the  “Planet,”  the  approved  type  of 
the  period  from  1832  to  1836.  Contrasting  the 
two  types,  the  approximate  comparison  as  re- 
garded weight  was  as  7i  tons  to  45  tons;  as  to 
firegrate  area,  as  7 square  feet  to  20  square 
feet  5 and  as  to  heating  surface,  as  300  square 
feet  to  1,400  square  feet.  Inclines  which  at  one 
time  were  regarded  as  too  formidable  to  be 
worked  advantageously  by  locomotives,  were 
readily  surmounted  by  the  powerful  engines  of 
the  present  day.  Hence  gradients  of  1 in  50 
and  1 in  60  were  common  on  many  railways, 
whilst  important  lines,  ascending  and  crossing 
mountain  ranges  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
had  continuous  ascents  of  many  miles  in  length 
of  1 iu  25,  1 in  30, 1 in  33,  &c.,  worked  by  engines 
differing  only  from  such  as  were  common  in  Eng- 
land in  the  circumstance  of  greater  dimensions 
and  capacity,  and  adjusted  so  that  the  weight  on 
the  coupled  wheels  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  tractive  force  they  were 
designed  to  put  forth.  The  limit  of  inclina- 
tion admitting  of  being  surmounted  by  loco- 
motives appeared  to  be  practically  reached  at 
the  figure  of  about  264  ft.  to  the  mile  (1  in  20)  j 
for  beyond  that  limit  the  weight  necessary  to 
be  given  to  the  engine  to  procure  adhesion 
absorbed,  by  reason  of  the  gravity  of  its  own 
mass,  the  greater  part  of  the  power  it  was  com- 
petent to  exert.  Resort  must  then  be  had  either 
to  the  stationary  engine  and  rope,  or  to  one  or 
other  of  the  systems  which  had  within  a recent 
period  been  reintroduced,  aud  which  were  next 
alluded  to. 

The  President  in  a subsequent  portion  of  his 
address  dwelt  upon  the  progress  of  railway 
enterprise  in  the  British  colonies,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  contributiug  to  the  pro- 
motion of  their  wealth  and  comfort,  and  to  the 
furtherance,  not  only  of  their  own  commercial 
industries,  but  also  those  of  the  empire  as  a 
whole.  In  this  connexion  ho  dealt  successively 
with  Canada,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
Queensland  aud  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Ceylon,  the  West  Indies, 
&c.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that,  on  the  initia- 
tion of  railways  in  the  continent  of  Australia, 
the  question  of  the  adoption  of  a standard 
gauge,  applicable  to  all  the  colonies,  should  not 
have  been  considered  and  determined  by  com- 
mon consent.  Whilst  the  three  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  com- 
menced their  railway  history  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  each  adopted  a gauge  differing  from  the 
others,— New  South  Wales  the  standard  English 
gauge  of  4 ft.  8i  in.,  Victoria  one  of  5 ft.  3 in., 
and  Queensland  a gauge  of  3 ft.  6 in.^  South 
Australia  had  adopted  two  gauges,  viz.,  5 ft. 
3 in.  and  3 ft.  6 in.,  apd  Western  Australia 
3 ft.  G in.  Victoria  had  subsequently  adopted, 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  branches,  the  gauge 
of  3 ft.  G in.  The  want  of  uniformity  between 
the  gauges  of  the  several  colonies  would  in 
course  of  time,  no  doubt,  be  severely  felt  in  the 
restriction  of  traffic  and  increased  cost  of  work- 
ing when  contact  was  made  between  these 
systems.  The  extent  of  the  colonial  railways 
now  iu  operation,  and  to  which  reference  had 
been  made,  amounted  to  nearly  21,000  miles, 
carried  out  partially  by  private  enterprise,  but 
mainly  as  Government  undertakings.  From 
the  latest  returns  it  would  appear  that  the 
population  of  these  several  colonies  amounted 
to,  in  round  figures,  14,000,000.  It  would, 


therefore,  be  seen,  though  the  railway-mileage 
was  small  in  respect  of  area  of  territory,  it  was 
very  large  when  considered  in  respect  of  popu- 
lation, the  accommodation  afforded  being  about 
1 mile  to  every  650  persons,  as  against  1 mile 
to  1,925  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  address  concluded  with  a brief  account 
of  the  irrigation  works  now  in  progress  in  the 
Nile  delta,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Scott 
Moncrieff,  R.E.,  the  Inspector-General  of  Irri- 
gation. It  would  be  remembered  that  the 
great  weir  spanning  the  Damietta  and  Rosetta 
branches  at  the  apex  of  the  delta  (commenced 
in  1847  and  completed  in  1862),  intended  to 
hold  up  the  waters  of  the  Lower  Nile  some 
4^  metres,  and  to  divert  them  for  irrigation 
purposes  into  the  great  system  of  canals  which 
watered  the  adjoining  provinces,  failed  through 
alleged  defective  foundations,  and  was  found  to 
he  valueless  except  for  the  regulation  of  the 
flow  of  water  into  the  two  branches  of  the 
river.  The  cost  of  its  complete  restoration  or 
reconstruction  was  estimated  to  exceed  a million 
sterling.  The  work  accordingly  had  been  post- 
poned as  being  beyond  the  financial  resources 
of  the  Government.  Colonel  Scott  Moncrieff, 
however,  believing  that  the  foundations  of  the 
weir  might  be  trusted,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  could,  at  a comparatively  small  expense, 
be  so  far  strengthened  as  that,  with  the  aid  of 
some  subsidiary  works,  aud  notably  the  con- 
struction of  a second  dam,  it  might  eventually 
be  made  capable  of  holding  up  4^  metres  of 
water,  in  two  drops  of  2i  metres  each,  thus 
securing  a water-surface  never  lower  than 
14  mfetres  above  sea-level.  Accordingly  the 
closing  of  the  Damietta  branch,  which  thereto- 
fore had  not  even  been  supplied  with  gates, 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  foundations  and 
floors  of  both  weirs,  and  the  construction  of  a 
second  bar  of  rough  stone  on  the  floor  of  the 
dam,  BO  as  to  distribute  the  pressure  of  water 
by  creating  two  drops  instead  of  one,  and 
removed  when  the  river  began  to  rise,  had  been 
so  successful  as  to  bold  up  3 m&tres  of  water 
during  the  low  Nile  seasons  of  1885  and  1886 
at  a cost  of  less  than  50,0001.,  whilst  attention 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  details  of  water 
distribution.  A temporary  dam  had  also  been 
thrown  across  the  Nile  below  Beuha,  aud  two 
others  above  Rosetta,  so  as  to  allow  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  precious  water  to  escape  into 
the  sea.  By  these  operations  90,000  acres  of 
land  had  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  a 
tract  supplied  with  water  during  the  summer 
months  which  never  received  it  before. 


CONCRETE  IN  HARBOUR  CONSTRUCTION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  President  in  the  chair,  six 
papers  were  read  on  “ Concrete  as  applied  in 
the  Construction  of  Harbours,”  at  Greenock, 
Girvan,  and  Quebec  ; Colombo,  Newhaven, 
Wicklow  5 Fraserburgh,  Sandhaven,  and  Port- 
soy ; and  Lowestoft  ; by  Messrs.  Kinipple, 
Kyle,  Carey,  Strype,  Willet,  and  Langley, 
MM.  Inst.  C.E. 

Mr.  Kinipple,  in  his  paper  on  “Concrete 
Work  under  Water,”  described  the  methods  he 
adopted  for  depositing  partially-sot  or  plastic 
concrete  under  water  at  various  harbour  works, 
having  found  that  plastic  concrete,  when 
sufficiently  set  to  resist  the  action  of  a current 
of  water,  was  capable  of  uniting  into  a solid 
mass  under  water,  though  deposited  in  separate 
lumps.  At  Greenock  the  concrete  was  de- 
posited behind  sheet-piling,  in  depths  of  from 
8 ft.  to  38  ft.  At  Girvan,  a pier  and  quay-wall 
were  constructed  of  plastic  concrete,  deposited 
behind  a facing  of  small  dovetailed  concrete 
blocks  gronted  together  at  the  joints;  and  a 
concrete  groyne  was  formed  under  the  shelter 
of  a movable  wrought-iron  shield.  The  head  of 
the  Wick  Pier  was  rebuilt  with  blocks  of  plastic 
concrete  of  60  to  140  tons,  formed  in  situ  under 
the  protection  of  sail-cloth.  Quay-walls  were 
constructed  at  Quebec  Harbour  of  crib-work 
filled  with  plastic  concrete,  the  cribs  being 
floated  into  position  and  sunk  on  bearing  pilea- 
Some  experiments  showed  that  cement  grout, 
poured  down  pipes,  could  unite  shingle,  20  ft. 
under  water,  into  a solid  mass  ; and  this  method 
was  successfully  adopted  for  filling  up  the 
fissures  and  open  joints  in  a graving  dock  at 
Greenock,  which  had  given  great  trouble  with 
leakages.  The  paper  concluded  by  descriptions 
of  novel  expedients  which  the  author  proposed 
for  the  construction  of  breakwaters  in  concrete 
with  little  plant,  and  independently  of  the  state 
of  the  weather. 

Mr.  Kyle,  in  bis  paper  on  the  “Colombo 
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Harbour  ’Works,  Ceylon,”  described  the  varions 
stages  by  which  the  western  breakwater, 
4,212  ft.  in  length,  was  constructed,  from 
Custom  House  Point,  for  sheltering  a water- 
area  of  502  acres  at  low-water.  The  works 
were  commenced  in  1874  and  completed  in 
1885,  at  a total  coat  of  705,207L  The  break- 
water was  formed  by  laying  sloping  conraea  of 
large  concrete  blocks,  by  means  of  a travelling 
Titan,  on  a rubble  mound  previously  deposited 
from  an  80-ton  steam  hopper-barge-and  levelled 
by  divers.  The  Titan  could  carry  a load  of 
forty  tons  on  an  overhang  of  28  ft.,  and  cost 
5,-'62L  The  first  1,326  ft.  of  pier,  50  ft.  wide, 
consisted  of  two  walls  with  au  intermediate 
hearting  of  rubble;  but  the  rest  of  the  pier  was 
built  solid,  34  ft.  in  width,  with  four  or  five 
courses  of  blocks,  weighing  from  16i  to  31  tons 
each.  The  foundation  of  the  pier  increased  in 
depth  from  13  ft.  below  low-water,  near  the 
land,  to  23  ft.  9 in.  at  the  head.  Each  row  of 
sloping  blocks  was  connected  with  the  adjacent 
ones  by  filling  the  joggle  grooves,  left  between 
each  row,  with  concrete  in  bags  ; and  the  pier 
was  capped  all  along  the  top  with  concrete-in- 
mass.  The  pier-head  was  built  of  concrete-in- 
mass,  the  lower  portion  being  deposited  inside 
a circular  wrought-iron  tank;  and  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  a concrete  lighthouse  36  ft.  6 in. 
high.  Twenty-five  steamers  of  the  largest  class 
could  moor  in  depths  of  from  26  ft.  to  40  ft.  in 
the  harbour ; and  there  was  room,  at  low-water, 
for  a laree  number  of  vessels  drawing  from  6 ft.  to 
26  ft.  The  works  were  designed  by  Sir  J.  Coode, 
V.-P.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  carried  out  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Carey  commenced  his  paper  on  " Har- 
bour Improvements  at  Nowhaven,  Sussex,”  by 
a history  of  the  successive  improvements 
effected  from  1767  down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  new  works,  begun  in  1878.  These  new 
works,  of  which  he  was  the  resident  engineer, 
and  Mr.  Banister,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  the  Engineer- 
in-Chief,  consisted  of  a curved  breakwater, 
2,800  ft.  long  to  form  an  outer  harbour,  and  to 
protect  the  entrance  to  the  river,  constituting 
the  old  harbour;  the  rebuilding  of  the  entrance 
piers,  and  widening  the  waterway  between  them ; 
the  erection  of  a new  quay  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river;  the  construction  of  a sea-wall 
along  the  shore  ; and  dredging  in  the  river  and 
the  approach  channel  in  the  outer  harbour. 
The  western  sea-wall  was  commenced  first,  and 
was  formed  of  concrete  deposited  within 
framing,  with  a hard  skin  of  cement-charged 
concrete  on  the  face  to  withstand  the  attrition 
of  the  shifting  shingle  beach.  The  breakwater 
was  begun  in  1880,  and  consisted  of  a mono- 
lithic mass  of  concrete  raised,  from  low-water, 
on  a foundation  of  concrete  sack-blocks,  weigh- 
ing 100  tons  each,  deposited  transversely  in 
layers  by  a special  steam  hopper-barge.  A 
concrete  mixing-machine  was  designed  by  the 
author  and  Mr.  Latham,  which  measured,  mixed, 
and  delivered  100  tons  of  concrete  in  twenty 
minutes  for  filling  the  bags  ; and,  besides 
securing  a more  uniform  mixing,  it  effected  a 
great  economy  in  time  and  coat.  A portable 
coDtinuous-mixing  machine  was  also  designed, 
capable  of  delivering  70  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete per  hour  into  the  timber  framing,  erected 
on  the  top  of  the  bag-work,  for  the  construe- 
tiou  of  the  portion  of  the  breakwater  above 
low-water  in  lengths  of  40  ft.  By  this  means, 
300  lineal  feet  of  superstructure  were  erected 
in  three  months.  A gallery,  raised  above  the 
quay-level  on  the  western  side  of  the  break- 
water, provided  protection  to  the  quay  and  a 
sheltered  access  to  the  extremity  of  the  break- 
water ; it  was  mainly  built  of  concrete  in.  situ. 
A lighthouse  was  built  of  plastic  concrete  in 
situ,  on  a pile-work  foundation,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  west  pier.  The  total  expenditure  on  the 
whole  undertaking,  including  land,  two  short 
railways  connecting  the  works  with  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  dredging, 
and  various  other  works,  was  463,000Z.,  out  of 
which  the  works  described  cost  254, OOOi.  When 
the  works  were  suspended  in  1885,  1,483  ft.  of 
the  breakwater  had  been  completed,  and  300  ft. 
of  foundations  laid  in  advance,  and  a dock  of 
24  acres,  which  formed  part  of  the  scheme,  had 
not  been  commenced. 

Hr.  Strype,  in  his  paper  on  “ Wicklow  Har- 
bonr  Improvements,”  described  in  detail  the 
methods  he  adopted  in  the  construction  of  a 
breakwater,  750  ft.  long,  for  sheltering  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Leitrim,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  depth  of  the  entrance  channel  to  the 
port.  The  breakwater  was  built  solid,  of  con- 
crete deposited  in  situ,  and,  starting  above  low 
water,  extended  into  a depth  of  18  ft.  at  low 


water  spring  tides,  being  founded  partly  on  rock 
and  partly  on  marl.  Staging  was  erected  in 
advance  of  the  work,  secured  at  the  bottom  with 
shoes  of  concrete  round  the  piles,  and  carrying 
two  lines  of  railway  on  the  top,  along  which 
the  Titan  and  crane  for  depositing  the  concrete 
ran.  At  first,  panelling  was  employed,  reaching 
down  to  the  bottom,  for  protecting  the  concrete 
carried  np  in  layers  inside  it;  but  subsequently 
a large  central  mound  of  concrete  was  deposited 
under  water,  by  means  of  skips,  on  which  the 
panelling  was  erected,  which  reduced  the 
exposure  of  the  panelling  and  facilitated  the 
progress  of  the  work.  Divisions  were  left  at 
intervals  in  the  work,  increasing  in  number  in 
the  upper  part,  to  prevent  irregular  cracking. 
Richer  and  finer  concrete  was  placed  in  the  face 
near  low-water  level  ; rubble  was  not  used 
below  low  water,  and  it  was  kept  away  from 
the  face  above,  as  its  projections  caused  eddies 
and  consequent  disturbance  of  the  concrete. 
The  total  expenditure  on  the  breakwater,  steam- 
packet  pier,  and  dredging,  including  cost  of 
land,  amounted  to  40,Oo6L  Ordinary  plant 
sufficed  for  the  work,  which  consisted  of  huge 
masses  of  concrete,  resting  uniformly  on  the 
most  irregular  bottom,  and  secure  from  the 
attacks  of  the  sea  on  account  of  their  size.  The 
author  considered  that  a larger  central  mound 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage,  thus  reducing 
still  more  the  amount  of  panelling  required. 

Tbe  new  works  carried  out  at  Fraserburgh, 
Sandhaven,  and  Portsoy,  as  well  as  the  previous 
condition  of  these  harbours,  were  described  by 
Mr.  Willet  in  bis  Paper  on  ” The  Fishing-Boat 
Harbours  on  the  North-East  Coast  of  Scotland.” 
The  works  at  Fraserburgh  consisted  of  a break- 
water, 860  ft.  in  length,  for  sheltering  the 
entrance  to  the  basins,  and  the  widening  of  the 
old  Balaclava  Pier.  The  breakwater,  30  ft.  wide, 
extending  into  a depth  of  19  ft.  at  low-water, 
was  built  below  low-water  with  bogs  of 
concrete,  of  28  to  50  tons,  deposited  from  a 
hopper-barge.  Above  low-water,  the  concrete 
was  tipped  from  wagons  into  a framing  up  to 
quay  level ; and  the  parapet  was  formed  by 
filling  the  framing  with  concrete  from  tipping- 
boxes  lifted  by  a derrick  crane  on  an  overhead 
traveller,  which  was  also  used  in  erecting  the 
frames.  Tbe  Balaclava  East  Pier  was  widened 
16i  ft.  on  the  sea  side,  along  its  whole  length 
of  1,400  ft.  with  solid  concrete,  which  protected 
the  old  dry-rabble  wall  from  the  sea;  and  as  a 
parapet  was  raised  9i  ft.  on  its  outer  side,  and 
19  ft.  above  high-water,  like  the  parapet  on  the 
breakwater,  an  additional  protection  was 
afforded  to  the  quay,  and  an  increased  shelter 
to  the  harbonr.  The  widening  of  the  pier  was 
commenced  at  the  end  of  1875  to  provide  a 
roadway  to  the  breakwater  without  interference 
with  the  quay  space  ; and  tbe  breakwater  was 
begun  in  1878,  after  the  completion  of  the 
widening,  and  was  finished  in  1882.  The 
average  yearly  rate  of  deposit  of  concrete  was 
8,000  cubic  yards;  and  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, 400  cubic  yards  could  be  deposited  in  a 
day.  The  concrete  in  the  pier  cost  17s.  per 
enbio  yard,  and  in  the  breakwater,  208.  5d.  in 
bags  and  19a.  5d.  in  frames ; and  the  total  cost 
of  the  works  was  69, OOOi.  Some  damage  was 
done  to  tbe  breakwater,  after  its  completion, 
owing  to  defects  in  the  method  of  construction  ; 
and  the  pier  was  somewhat  abraded  by  the 
shifting  shingle  along  its  sea  face.  These 
damages  were  repaired  at  a coat  of  l,184i.  A 
new  pier,  1,395  ft.  long,  was  erected  at  Sand- 
haven  to  increase  the  accommodation  in  the 
harbour  by  enclosing  a water-area  of  five  acres. 
The  pier  was  mostly  built  between  walls  of 
concrete,  deposited  from  barrows  within 
framing,  with  intermediate  hearting,  resting  on 
rock ; and  where  the  bottom  was  clay,  a con- 
crete toe  was  added.  An  exposed  portion  of 
tbe  outer  arm  was  made  of  solid  concrete. 
The  average  cost  of  the  concrete  was  18s.  per 
cubic  yard;  and  the  total  expenditure  on  the 
works,  including  deepening  the  harbour,  was 
17,600L  The  piers  of  dry  rubble  masonry  pro- 
tecting the  east  harbour  of  Portsoy  having  been 
damaged  by  the  sea,  rendering  the  harbour 
useless,  their  repair  was  undertaken  in  1882. 
Tbe  piers  were  reconstructed  and  extended  in 
solid  concrete,  deposited  within  framing  from 
an  overhanging  crane  resting  on  staging,  at  an 
average  rate  of  60  cubic  yards  in  a tide.  The 
works  were  completed  in  eighteen  months,  at  a 
cost  of  9, OOOi.  The  author  considered  that  the 
proportion  of  1 part  of  cement  to  9 parts 
of  gravel  and  sand,  adopted  for  concrete  at 
Fraserburgh,  was  too  weak,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  1 to  6,  adopted  by  him  at  Sand- 


haven  and  Portsoy,  formed  concrete  of  more 
suitable  strength  for  such  exposed  works.  J 

Mr.  Langley,  in  his  paper  on  the  ‘‘  Lowestoft  l 
Harbour  Works,”  described  the  works  carried  | 
out  by  him  for  forming  a new  basin  of  ten 
acres,  along  the  foreshore  to  the  north  of  tbe 
harbour,  excavated  to  a depth  of  14  ft.  at  low- 
water.  The  west  quay  was  bnilt,  np  to  low- 
water,  by  sinking  thirty-eight  hollow  rectangular 
monoliths  of  concrete,  18  ft.  long  and  lOJ  ft. 
wide,  to  a depth  of  from  7 ft.  to  9 ft.  below  the 
bottom  of  the  basin.  The  hollow  blocks  were  J 
built  up  within  framing,  on  a wedge-shaped  j 
cast-iron  shoe.  Tbe  block  was  gradually  sunk  | 
by  excavating  inside  it ; and  its  descent  was  | 
gnided  by  long  hanging  bolts  at  each  corner.  j 
The  blocks  were  connected  together  by  passing  } 
iron  rails  through  two  holes  left  in  the  adjacent  j 
sides  of  each  block,  and  filling  up  the  inter-  | 
mediate  space  between  the  blocks  with  con- 
crete ; the  well  inside  was  also  filled  with  • 
concrete.  A block,  21  ft.  to  23  ft.  high,  was  sank  ' 

in  forty-two  days ; and  the  block  foundation  < 

cost  30s.  per  cubic  yard,  or  45L  per  lineal  yard.  | 
A concrete  quay-wall  was  built,  from  low-water,  1 
on  the  top  of  the  blocks,  13J  ft.  high,  and  Si  ft.  j 
wide  at  the  base.  The  eastern  and  northern 
sides  of  the  basin  were  enclosed  by  embank- 
ments surmounted  by  a wall  of  concrete-in-  i 
mass.  The  excavations  were  effected  by  | 
excavators,  steam  grabs,  and  a Bazin  sand-  , 
pump  dredger,  which  latter  raised  and  delivered  , 
au  average  of  1,000  tons  of  sand  and  gravel 
per  day.  The  works  were  completed  within  « 
twelve  months,  at  a cost  of  60, COOL 


LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Miss  Jane  E.  Hareison  is  again  lecturing  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  this  time  on 
the  ” Myths  of  Attica,”  a further  development 
of  the  subject  of  her  lectures  at  the  British 
Museum  on  the  text  of  Pausanias’s  “ Attika.” 
Miss  Harrison  had  given  in  these  a graphic 
sketch  of  ancient  Athens,  dealing  in  detail  with 
its  streets,  temples,  and  monuments,  leaving 
the  legends  comparatively  untouched;  but  in  ' 
her  Wednesday  lecture  she  began  a detailed  'J 
account  of  that  mythology  of  Attica  which  gave 
rise  to  so  many  cults,  and  which  decided  not  ■ 

only  the  building  of  temples,  but  often  dictated  ^ 

their  shape  and  distribution,  as  in  the  case  of  j 
the  Erechtheion.  Miss  Harrison  passed  over 
the  very  earliest  legends,  of  which  we  have 
scant  literary  and  no  artistic  record,  and  made 
the  earth-born  serpent-king,  Kekrops,  and  his 
successor,  the  likewise  earth-born  Erichthonios, 
the  central  point  of  her  lecture.  Kekrops,  with 
bis  serpent  tail,  is  the  emblem  of  the  pride  with 
which  the  Athenians  regarded  themselves  as 
being  home-born,  indigenous,  sprung  from 
their  own  soil.  In  bis  reign  took  place  the  con- 
test of  Athene  and  Poseidon  for  the  land  of  Attica. 
This  contest  Miss  Harrison  illustrated  by  a vase, 
familiar  to  those  who  have  heard  her  lectures 
on  the  Parthenon,  the  late  but  beantifnl  kalpis, 
found  at  Kertsch,  and  now  in  the  Hermitage 
of  St.  Petersburg.  An  interesting  terra-cotta 
plaque,  found  near  the  bed  of  the  Ilissos,  and 
now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (there  is  a cast  in  ; 
the  Cambridge  Museum),  illustrated  tbe  birth  • . 
of  Erichthonios.  A cylix  from  Corneto,  also  in 
Berlin,  showed  the  same  scene  in  a stylo  of  art  • 
more  advanced  ; and  two  other  vases  illustrated  : 
the  confiding  of  the  Erichthonios  by  Athene  to  ] 
the  daughters  of  Kekrops,  with  the  strict  ; 

charge  that  they  should  not  open  the 
chest  he  was  shut  in,  and  the  betrayal  of  j 
the  charge  by  the  Aglauros  and  Herse. 
Pandrosos  alone  of  the  three  sisters  remained 
faithful,  and  to  her  was  dedicated  a shrine  in 
that  Erechtheion  which  Erichthonios,  when  be 
became  king,  erected  in  honour  of  his  foster-  ' 
mother  Athene.  In  this  building  were  shrines,  ^ 
not  only  of  Athene,  but  of  Poseidon,  who  had  ; 
contested  with  her  for  the  lordship  of  the  land, 
and  the  lesser  shrine  of  Erichthonios  himself.  ■ 
As  in  the  Iliad  lectures,  given  at  this  time  last 
year,  Miss  Harrison  not  only  treats  of  the 
development  of  the  myths  in  art,  pointing  out 
on  occasion  how  they  deviated  from  the  literary 
tradition,  but  she  gives  her  audience  a real  in- 
sight into  the  spirit  that  actuated  Greek  work- 
manship, and  the  laws  that  governed  the 
composition  of  a subject  in  vase  puintiugs.  It  ' 
is  interesting  to  bear  that  the  lectures  are  being  , 
largely  attended  by  students  from  the  South 
Kensington  Art  Schools.  The  audience  is  large,  3 
and  tbe  arrangements  for  tbe  lecture  admirable  j 
in  every  way.  The  illustrations  are,  as  before,  ^ 
shown  by  means  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light. 
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BBLBOTED  DESIGN  FOR  ALL  SAINTS’ 
CHDROH,  PETERBOROUGH. 

Be  illustrate  this  week  the  exterual  and 
internal  views  of  the  design  for  the 
above  churcli,  which  were  selected 
lately  in  competition,  under  the  device  of  a 
“ Red  Star.” 

It  is  proposed  to  face  the  church  externally 
with  red  brick,  with  window  dresaingf*  and 
qnoius  of  Ancaster  stone,  with  ciils  and  plinths 
of  Ketton  stone.  Inside  the  brickwork  is  to  be 
distempered,  and  the  pillars  and  arches  are  to  he 
of  Bath  stone. 

The  roofs  are  to  be  boarded  and  panelled 
nnder  the  rafters,  the  floors  are  to  be  laid  with 
wood-block  paving.  The  church  is  to  be  seated 
with  chairs.  The  first  part  of  the  church  to  be 
commenced  shortly  is  to  consist  of  the  first  four 
bays  from  the  east  end  and  the  lower  10  ft.  of 
the  tower,  which  forms  the  vestry,  the  remain- 
ing bays  of  the  nave  and  the  completion  of 
the  tower  being  left  to  a future  time.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Temple  L.  Moore,  of  London. 


COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  TOR  ALL  SAINTS’, 
PETERBOROUGH. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  All  Saints’, 
Peterborough,  was  sent  in  for  the  same  com- 
lietition  for  which  we  give  the  selected  design. 
This  design  was  placed  second.  Ic  was  pro- 
posed to  build  it  of  Sutton-stone  for  the  rubble 
work  and  Clipstone  for  the  freestone,  both  of 
these  being  a local  stone.  The  church  is  designed 
in  a plain  but  substantial  manner,  as  the  funds 
were  very  limited.  The  estimated  cost,  including 
tower,  &c.,  was  5,000i.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  Martin  Brooks. 


WOODLANDS  PARK,  STOKE  D’ABERNON. 

We  this  week  illustrate  a design  for  a country 
house  recently  built  fora  gentleman  who  farms 
liis  own  estate  of  several  hundred  acres,  near 
Leatherhead,  Snrrey.  The  old  house  originally 
existing  on  the  site  was  an  ordinary  stucco- 
fronted,  slate-roofed  building.  It  has  not  been 
removed,  but  where  not  surrounded  by  the  new 
buildings,  has  been  re-roofed  and  faced  with  red 
brickwork  and  tile  hanging  in  such  a manner 
as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  new  struc- 
ture. Suitable  character  has  been  given  to  the 
exterior  by  the  large-span,  steep,  tiled  roof 
which  contains  a floor  of  bedrooms,  many  of 
them  where  the  haU’-tirnbered  gables  are  intro- 
duced being  of  unusually  large  dimensions.  The 
first-floor  is  principally  covered  on  the  outside 
with  tiles  hung  on  wails  14  in.  thick.  The 
verandahs  shown  in  the  garden  view  are  ap- 
pmached  respectively  from  the  boudoir  and  one 
of  the  guest-chambers.  The  ground-floor  walls 
are  faced  with  red  brick,  the  walls  being  20  in. 
thick,  and  built  hollow.  In  the  interior  the 
general  arrangement  of  moms  on  the  ground- 
floor  is  shown  in  the  small  plan  attached  to  the 
garden  view.  The  house  is  approached  from 
the  road  through  a covered  carriage  porch.  The 
large  central  hall  is  built  in  place  of  a unmher 
of  offices  and  dark  closets  formerly  in  the  centre 
of  the  old  house  ; it  is  open  through  both  floors 
and  half  way  up  the  roof,  and  is  covered  with  a 
semi-decagonal  panelled  ceiling,  the  three  centre 
panels  being  filled  with  painted  glass  under  an 
outer  skylight  which  is  arranged  in  the  flat  of 
the  main  roof. 

The  new  part  of  tho  honse  and  also  the  hall 
is  mainly  fitted  up  with  oak  in  character  with 
the  view  given  of  tho  interior  of  the  dining- 
room, the  walls  of  which,  where  not  covered  with 
the  Joiner’s  finishings,  are  hung  with  tapestry. 
The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  panelled  in  oak.  The 
floors  above  contain  about  tweutj-fivo  bedrooms 
with  dressing  and  bath  roums,  &o.,  attached  to 
many  of  them. 

The  large  winter  garden  screens  the  domestic 
offices  .from  the  pleasure-grounds  and  park 
beyond. 

The  whole  of  the  premises  are  lighted  by 
incandescent  electric  lights;  the  installation 
having  been  carried  out  by  Jlessi'H.  Laiug, 
Wharton,  & Down.  The  engine-house  is  built 
some  distance  away  along  with  tho  farm 
buildings,  and  contains  a 20- h p Balicoek  & 
Wilcox  boiler,  driving  an  Airuin^ron  Sitn’s 
high-speed  engine,  which  gives  motive  power 
to  the  shunt-wound  dynamo-electric  machine. 
This  machine  charges  fifty  ■ four  large 


secondary  batteries  which  are  capable  of 
illuminating  150  lamps,  this  number  being 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  On  special 
occasions,  however,  the  engine  is  kept  running 
to  reinforoe  the  accumulators,  when  nearly  300 
lamps  are  used  in  the  main  building  together 
with  the  farm  buildings,  stables,  and  the 
bailiff’s  and  coachman’s  honses.  A special 
feature  connected  with  the  electric  lighting 
has  been  obtained  by  introducing  lamps  behind 
the  twenty-four  glazed  panels  of  the  hall  ceiling, 
so  that  the  light  comes  through  the  painted 
glass. 

Mr.  Messom,  of  Twickenham,  was  the  con- 
tractor employed ; the  painted  and  ornamental 
leaded  glass  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Gibbs 
& Howard.  Messrs.  George  Jackson  & Son’s 
fibrous  plaster  has  been  used  largely  in  deco- 
rating the  hall,  the  colour  decoration  of  which 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  Phillips  & Son. 
Messrs.  Veitch  were  employed  to  lay  out  and 
plant  the  new  portion  of  the  grounds  and  to 
furnish  the  winter  garden. 

The  works  were  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe. 


GATEWAY,  ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
MONASTERY,  CANTERBURY. 

The  measured  drawings  of  this  gateway* 
which  we  publish  in  this  number,  were  made 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  White  in  competition  for  the 
Architectural  Association  medal  for  measured 
drawings,  which  was  awarded  for  these,  as  the 
best  set  submitted. 

The  gateway,  a fine  example  of  work  of  the 
Decorated  period,  is  the  principal  remnant  now 
existing  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery,  the 
original  foundation  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  due  to  St.  Augustine  in  conjnnction  with 
King  Ethelbert. 

The  drawings  represent  the  gateway  as  it 
now  stands  ; it  underwent  some  little  repair  and 
restoration  some  years  ago,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  old  work. 

We  very  much  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  White, 
the  young  architect  who  made  these  measured 
drawings,  died  on  October  the  18th,  since  the 
medal  was  awarded  for  them  and  tho  drawings 
sent  to  us  for  publication.  He  Just  lived  to 
hear  that  his  set  of  drawings  had  been  awarded 
the  medal.  Ho  was,  we  understand,  an 
industrious  and  promising  young  architect. 
That  be  endeavoured  to  do  his  work  thoroughly 
the  accompanying  drawings  show,  and  we  have 
to  regret  the  loss  of  one  who  would  probably 
have  been  a credit  to  the  profession. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Johnstone  Combination  Hospital. — On  the 
8th  inst.,  the  special  committee  of  the  Board 
sat  for  nearly  four  hours  examining  some 
seventy  seta  of  competitive  plans  which  had 
been  lodged  in  answer  to  an  advertisement. 
The  committee,  the  Glasgow  Herald  under- 
stands, reduced  the  number  to  a leet  fifteen,  from 
which  it  is  intended  to  make  a selection.  There 
are  fifty  competitors,  some  of  whom  have  sent 
in  alternative  plans. 

Kingston  Workmen’s  Club  and  Institute. — In 
the  competition  for  the  rebuilding  of  this  club, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  premiums  for 
the  designs  were  awarded  to  ‘‘  Endeavour,”  by 
Mr.  Windybank,  Kingston,  first ; ‘‘  Fire,”  by 
Mr.  E.  Carter,  Surbiton,  second ; and  Mr. 
Threadkell,  Kingston,  third;  the  maximum  cost 
to  be  1,900Z.  Mr.  Blatcbley,  bon.  architect  to 
the  Club  Union,  was  the  a-sessor. 

Lewes  Public  Hall  and  Offices. — We  hear 
that  the  result  of  the  reoent  competition  for 
designs  for  a Public  Hall  and  Offices  for  Lewes, 
is  that  the  first  premium  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  S.  Denman,  of  Brighton  ; and  the  second 
premium  to  Mr.  Mark  J.  Lanadell,  of  London 
and  Hastings. 


The  Late  Mr.  Vulliamy. — We  see  by  the 
paper  of  business  for  this  week’s  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  ‘‘That  it  be  referred  to  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  to  consider  and 
report  as  to  the  desirability  of  obtaining  power 
to  pay  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Architect  (who 
served  the  Board  upwards  of  twenty-five  years) 
one-half  of  the  commutation  valne,  according  to 
the  Government  tables,  of  the  pension  that  had 
been  voted  to  him.” 


SCOTTISH  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

BY  MR.  HIPPOLYTE  BLANC. 

There  is  much  fugitive  literature  floating 
about  dealing  with  Scottish  architecture. 
Btirton,  Robertson,  Rickman,  Pergusson,  and 
others,  have  each  touched  it  in  their  literary 
travels,  and  each  seems  in  succession  to  have 
accepted  the  promptings  of  the  earliest  of  these 
writers ; and  all  have  nearly  succeeded  by  the 
harmony  of  their  conclusions  in  popularising  a 
belief  that  Scotland  was  a nation  better  known 
in  the  arts  of  war  than  in  those  of  peace,  and 
that,  incapable  of  even  harbouring  art,  she 
developed  nothing,  but  was  the  imitator  of  the 
art  of  a foreign  people,  intercourse  with  whom 
imbued  her  with  their  sentiment  and  forms  of 
art.  The  scantiness  of  the  collections  of  mate- 
rial for  written  history  seem  to  have  hindered 
any  Just  estimate  of  Scotland’s  individuality 
being  formed  ; and,  by  most  writers,  the  little 
that  has  been  explored  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  as  sufficient  upon  which  to  found  a 
conclusion.  A systematic  examination  of  exist- 
ing remains  is  not  stated  to  have  been  made  by 
any  of  the  writers  named;  nor  can  we  trace 
that  such  is  likely  to  have  been  done,  because 
the  examples  selected  by  each  writer,  and  the 
particular  features  viewed  as  analogous  to 
foreign  prototypes  are  nearly  the  same.  This 
is  unfortunate,  because  the  high  place  earned 
by  those  anthers  as  elncidators  of  architectural 
history  claims  for  their  writings  almost  un- 
conditional acceptance.  Be  it  observed,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not  all  technically-trained 
writers ; and  when  it  is  pointed  ont,  as  I hope 
to  succeed  in  doing,  that  it  is  not  to  history  one 
must  first  look  for  facts,  bnt  to  the  buildings 
that  are  loft  to  us,  not  only  in  their  grouping 
and  outlines,  but  chiefly  in  their  details  ; then 
we  may  recognise  the  importonce  of  a technical 
training  as  an  essential  to  a fair  interpretation 
of  art  history. 

Unquestionably  the  best  exponents  of  Scot- 
land’s architecture  are  the  works  by  Muir 
(1848), — a carefnlly-compiled,  well-classified, 
and  accurately-defined  inventory  of  Scotland’s 
art  progress,  as  shown  by  her  buildings.  With 
commendable  prudence,  conclusions  are  rarely 
drawn,  though,  in  the  matter  of  the  period  of 
foreign  influence  on  Scottish  architecture,  there 
is  an  inclination  to  the  finding  in  which  the 
succeeding  writers  have  concurred. 

As  yet,  little  has  been  collected  relative  to 
the  early  and  minor  ecclesiastical  buildings  of 
Scotland,  and,  in  consequence,  topographical 
works  on  those  are  few.  But  wo  are  glad  to 
welcome  one  most  important  addition  to  the 
scanty  number,  and  which,  though  not  bearing 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  section  of  Scotch  archi- 
tecture, will  unfold  much  that  pertains  to  it, 
and  help  to  give  coherency  to  any  future  effort 
made  in  writing  Scotland’s  ecclesiastical  art 
history.  The  work  to  which  1 refer  is  that 
upon  the  ” Castellated  and  Domestic  Architec- 
ture of  Scotland,”  now  issued  by  Messrs. 
M'Gibbon  & Ross. 

Entering  the  path  of  architectural  history 
with  the  advent  of  Christian  missionaries  to 
our  island,  we  find  of  the  caves  or  crypts  and 
cells  which  they  formed  in  our  midst,  there  is 
not  much  to  note.  The  former  were  rude 
chambers  out  out  of  the  rocks,  comprising 
sometimes  two  apartments,  and  used  as  places 
of  religious  retreat.  The  latter  were  structures 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  than  mere 
forms  of  buildings  without  definite  architec- 
tural character.  All  over  Europe  such  places 
of  worship  seem  to  be  similar.  Curzon,  in  his 
“ Monasteries  in  the  Levant,”  describes  the 
numerous  caves  and  holes, — some  natural,  but 
most  artificial, — in  the  rocks  of  the  Holy  Vale 
of  Meteors,  in  Albania.  lie  adds,  ‘‘in  these 
pigeon-holes  whole  flocks  of  hermits  roosted. 

In  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  wood  and  wattles 
may  have,  in  early  times,  supplied  the  necessi- 
ties of  certain  colonies  of  cell-builders,  until,  in 
the  sixth  century,  the  “Roman”  fashion  of 
building  in  stone  was  adopted.  _ The  first 
structuro  was  the  church  at  “ Whitherno”  in 
Wigtownshire.  With  Columba’s  advent  a new 
impulse  was  given  to  building  churches,  and 
these  were  of  stone,  as  in  Ireland  (from  whence 
Columba  came).  That  fonnd  By  Sir  James 
Simpson  on  Inohcolm  is  perhaps  the  moat  per- 
fect example  of  the  period  left  us.  It  is  about 

• From  the  address  of  Mr.  Hippolyte  Blanc,  President 
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16  ft.  by  5 ft.,  very  rudely  constructed,  and  is 
stated  to  be  contemporaneous  vritb  some  of  the 
earliest  Irish  oratorios. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  Irish  churches  built  of 
stone  were  also  designed  to  have  stone  roofs, 
no  wood  being  used  in  their  construction.  They 
were  generally  rectangular, — longer  than  broad, 
— and  up  to  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest 
were  not  of  the  “basilica"  form;  that  is, 
without  apses.  There  are,  in  short,  no  evi- 
dences of  Ireland  obtaining  her  types  from 
Rome.  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  says  Fer- 
gusaon,  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not  reach 
Ireland  through  any  of  the  ordinary  channels 
across  the  Continent,  but  that  she  derived  her 
early  Christianity  and  religious  forms  from  the 
East,  by  some  of  the  more  southerly  centres 
which  at  that  time  seem  to  have  touched  on 
Ireland.  As  in  Greece,  the  churches  were 
small,  not  intended  for  the  assembly  of  large 
congregations,  but  simply  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  officiating  priest.  Many 
churches,  not  large  churches,  seem  to  have  been 
the  intention.  No  circular  churches  of  the 
early  period  have  been  found  in  Ireland.  The 
early  works  in  Scotland  bear  strong  marks  of 
Irish  influence,  and  these  are  chiefly  in  the 
western  district.  Between  the  period  when 
Colnmba  and  his  apostles  spread  the  torch  of 
religious  influence  over  Scotland  and  that  of 
the  advent  of  the  saintly  Queen  Margaret, 
many  Christian  edifices  would  have  been 
founded  j but  of  these  nothing  now  remains, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  two  towers  of  Abernethy 
and  Brechin,  which  show  their  Irish  origin  on 
their  face.  The  dates  assigned  to  them  are 
A.D.  715  and  1010  respectively,  and  their 
analogy  to  Irish  types  is  traced  by  Dr.  Petrie^ 
in  his  work  on  the  “ Round  Towers  of  Ireland.” 

I have  noted  that  round  churches  are  not 
found  in  Ireland,  neither  are  there  any  of 
transeptal  or  octagon  form,  excepting  cathedral 
or  monastic  buildings.  The  round  forms,  how- 
ever, though  few,  are  found  in  England.  In 
Scotland,  one  only  is  known  to  exist,  namely, 
St.  Orphir,  in  Orkney.  It  is  described  by  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  who  claims  for  it  a direct 
influence  from  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Sir  Henry  further 
states  his  opinion  that  the  Crusaders,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  probably  were  the  means  of 
importing  the  form  into  Britain.  Those  in 
England  are  of  somewhat  earlier  date,  but  all 
are  in  the  same  century.  Sir  Henry,  in  his 
conclusions,  has  the  support  of  history,  which 
bears  that  Earl  Haco,  who  had  a palace  near  this 
church,  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  returned 
to  die  in  1103.  Without,  however,  seeking  to 
undervalue  the  belief  in  the  independent  im- 
portation of  the  Scottish  example  from  the 
East,  more  recent  publications  have  revealed 
to  us  many  churches  of  round  form  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  neighbouring  islands  which  express 
more  of  the  primitive  modes  of  construction, 
and  are  more  elementary  in  form  of  plan  than 
the  supposed  Eastern  prototype.  Moreover, 
those  examples  which  are  complete  possess 
local  peculiarities  which  seem  to  claim  for  them 
a local  origin.  The  only  thing  common  to  all 
of  them  is  that  they  all  have  circular  naves, 
and  have,  projecting  from  the  outer  circum- 
ference, a small  apse  of  semicircular  or  horse- 
shoe form.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is,  doubtless,  roofed  with  stone,  whereas  the 
examples  in  Northern  Europe  have  coved  roofs 
in  timber  and  thatching,  even  after  stone 
roofing  had  been  introduced  into  Scotland. 

The  feature  which  seems  to  give  local  origin 
to  those  in  Scandinavia  is  that  many  of  them 
have  a double  floor,  the  upper  one  being  with- 
out windows,  but  pierced  at  regular  intervals 
near  the  eaves  with  small  openings,  to  be  used 
for  defence  in  time  of  trouble.  Access  to  the 
upper  floor  is  in  some  cases  by  a trap-door  and 
movable  stair,  and  sometimes  by  a stair  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall. 

It,  therefore,  seems  more  probable  that  the 
prototypes  of  our  Scottish  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  Scandinavia.  An  equally  probable 
origin  is  that  suggested  by  Fergusson,  that  the 
people,  when  first  converted  to  Christianity, 
clung  to  the  circular  form  as  the  sacred  one 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence 
in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  the 
round  churches  are  lineal  descendants  of  those 
circles  of  stone, — half  tomb,  half  temple, — 
which  are  known  as  spread  over  this  country 
from  Stonehenge  to  Stennis,  and  which  are 
equally  common  throughout  the  Scandinavian 
province. 

Small  transeptal  churches  of  early  date  in 


Scotland  axe  few,  the  remains  of  only  one 
existing  in  Shetland,  and  among  those 
churches  found  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  none 
have  aisles. 

In  England  the  Saxon  character  of  architec- 
ture, not  found  in  Scotland,  gave  place  to  the 
phase  of  architecture  called  Norman.  This  was 
grafted  on  Saxon  forms  through  the  influence 
of  the  advances  of  William  the  Conqueror;  but 
even  before  bis  day  Norman  detail  was  not  an 
exotic  in  England.  The  sympathy  between  the 
early  Normans  and  the  English  is  shown  in  the 
record  telling  ns  that  King  Canute  subscribed 
to  the  first  foundation  of  Chartres  Cathedral  in 
1020.  The  intercourse,  which  was  frequent, 
between  nobles  in  England  with  France,  could 
not  fail,  as  it  did,  to  leave  its  impress  in  the 
architectural  forms  of  that  country.  The  Saxons 
built,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  in  stone,  and  in 
their  plans  of  churches  took  the  “Basilica”  form, 
with  eastern  and  western  apses.  The  Normans 
likewise  had  adopted  that  form. 

Scotland  was  not  slow  to  adopt  the  new  forms 
and  better  architectural  definition  which  Queen 
Margaret’s  advent  had  introduced.  Thus  we 
find,  besides  the  unique  oratory  built  by  that 
queen  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  some  time  between 
1067  and  1093,  many  fair  examples  of  Early 
Norman  work  are  spread  over  Scotland. 

At  Bimie,  near  Elgin,  is  a very  early  church 
of  nave  and  chancel,  of  rectangular  form,  under 
one  roof,  but  having  a well-defined  chancel  arch 
and  imposts  of  decidedly  Norman  detail.  Both 
in  manner  of  construction  and  in  form  of 
windows  the  evidences  of  early  date  are  well 
defined.  The  window  external  reveals,  where 
original,  are  giblet-cbecked  about  li  all  round, 
the  ingoing  on  the  interior  having  the  usual 
wide  level,  with  no  visible  sign  of  original  glass 
check,  though  glazing  is  now  inserted.  The 
same  feature  may  be  seen  at  Norham  old 
church,  of  decidedly  Norman  date.  It  may  be 
that,  in  the  absence  of  gls-ss,  the  openings 
(which  are  small)  were  fitted  with  movable 
frames,  on  which  a transparent  skin  or  parch- 
ment was  stretched,  as  was  sometimes  used  in 
the  small  churches  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  a train  of  good 
for  arts  and  learning  advanced  northwards. 
Large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Lothians,  now  ceded 
to  Scotland,  were  colonised  by  new  lords  and 
their  followers,  and  quickly  a new  and  more 
fervent  expression  of  religious  feeling  spread 
over  Scotland  as  in  England.  Religious  com- 
munities from  France  were  not  slow  to  journey 
with  the  tide,  and  we  find  a great  church- 
building period  begins.  Its  period  of  activity 
lasted  upwards  of  ^0  years,  during  which  time 
architecture  in  Scotland  followed  closely  the 
lines  of  the  sister  kingdom  of  England.  Lands, 
under  new  partitions,  were  freely  given  over  to 
the  clergy,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  erection  of  edifices  which,  if 
not  so  liberal  in  scale  of  magnificence,  were  at 
least  in  equal  proportion  to  the  more  favoured 
conditions  in  England.  When  Margaret  became 
the  wife  of  Scotland’s  king,  she  set  herself  to 
stir  new  enthusiasm  in  her  clergy.  Her  influence 
was  powerful  and  effective.  Still  leaning  to 
English  forms  she  sought  to  assimilate  to  them 
the  Scottish  church.  Her  chaplain  was  from 
Durham,  an  English  primate  was  her  spiritual 
father,  and  her  foundation  at  Dunfermline  was 
peopled  from  Canterbury.  The  disposition  to 
Anglicise  the  Scottish  people  was  still  further 
pursued  by  her  sons  after  her  death,  and  the 
influence  of  all  is  seen  in  the  early  church  archi- 
tecture in  Scotland.  It  was  not  a reformation, 
but  an  overlapping  of  the  English  church  forms 
and  discipline.  The  chief  sees  were  foundations 
by  David  I.,  and  the  cathedral  constituents 
were  copied  from  English  models, — Dunferm- 
line from  Canterbury,  Coldingham  from 
Durham.  In  these  early  times,  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  in  Scotland  was  monastic,  not 
parochial ; and,  on  the  decay  of  religion  among 
the  clergy,  their  lands  passed  to  laymen  styling 
themselves  abbots.  The  religious  services  were 
discharged  by  a prior  and  a few  monks.  This 
order  of  things  was  gradually  displaced  by  the 
parochial  system.  It  takes  its  rise  from  the 
gifts  of  lands  to  the  Anglo-Norman  colonists, 
and  wherever  the  grant  of  land  was  made, 
there  its  new  possessor  formed  a hamlet,  and 
built  a church  for  those  on  the  estates.  Many 
parishes  so  formed  retain  still  the  name  of  the 
original  titled  possessor.  The  clergy  of  these 
churches  were  either  priests  from  England  or 
native  kinsmen  of  the  founders.  Even  ansong 
the  higher  ecclesiastics  this  practice  obtained 
more  prominence.  Robertson  says,  “ Of  fifteen 
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prelates  who  were  elected  to  the  primatial  see 
of  St.  Andrews,  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  who  signed  themselves  as 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopate,  not  one  appears  to 
have  been  a Celtic  Scot.  Most  were  Saxons  and 
Normans  from  England.  That  the  expressions 
of  architecture,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  are 
so  similar  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  is  thus  easily  explained.  The  best, 
largest,  and  most  refined  expressions  of  eccle- 
siastic art  in  Scotland  are  of  these  times.  The 
art  was  fashioned  on  English  models,  largely 
by  English  hands,  and  under  English  influence. 
To  trace  hero  the  progress  of  building  in  Scot- 
land, with  contemporary  progress  in  England, 
would  be  too  lengthened  a task ; suffice  it  to 
note  that  in  chronological  sequence,  in  plan  and 
arrangement,  in  composition  of  parts,  and  treat- 
ment of  details, — in  all  but  as  regards  number, 
magnificence  of  scale  and  elaboration,  — the 
Norman  and  First  Pointed  churches  in  both 
countries  were  alike.  In  Dunfermline  (1075), 
we  have  an  epitome  of  Durham,  which  sup- 
plied Queen  Margaret’s  father  confessor,  pre- 
viously a prior  there,  and  in  Salisbury  we  have 
the  prototype  of  Dunblane.  Durham  Cathedral 
was  founded  about  1070,  Malcolm  Canmore  and 
Father  Turgot  being  present  at  tbe  ceremony. 
The  ties  between  Durham  and  Scotland  were 
thus  drawn  still  closer,  and  one  may  infer  that 
what  detail  the  contemporary  chapel  of  Queen 
Margaret  in  Edinburgh  Castle  exhibits  will  have 
some  correspondence  with  that  at  Durham. 
Coldingham  (1098),  Canterbury,  Carlisle,  and 
Lindisfarne  ou  Holy  Island  (a  foundation  of 
1098),  were  at  this  time  rearing  their  beads, 
and  assuming  grand  proportions.  Of  thcao 
Lindisfarne  has  preserved  most  of  its  original 
outline  of  arrangement.  Originally  comprising 
a nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  transepts 
with  apsidal  recess  in  each,  and  chief  apse  east- 
ward of  the  choir,  it  is  a typical  example  of  the 
Norman  work.  The  details  of  strings,  arch 
moulds,  capitals,  and  bases  are  precisely  what 
may  be  found  at  Durham,  Dunfermline,  and 
other  contemporaneous  work  in  both  England 
and  Scotland.  The  nave  columns  are  varied  in 
plan  outline,  and  richly  decorated  in  their 
height,  almost  alike  in  all  of  them.  From  such 
examples  we  see  that,  up  to  this  period  at  all 
events,  Scotland  had  not  expressed  any  creation 
peculiar  to  herself,  but  was  supplied  with  the 
art  being  fostered  in  England.  As  in  the  Nor- 
man, so  in  the  First  Pointed,  period  examples 
are  alike  in  both  ends  of  the  island.  Colonies 
of  monks  of  different  orders  were  constantly 
being  sent  forth  from  France  and  England; 
and  such  was  the  activity  that,  apart  from 
parochial  chnrchea  (which  continued  to  be 
erected  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies), of  monastic  establishments  in  abbeys, 
cathedrals,  and  priories  about  eighty  wore 
erected  during  a period  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

Dunfermline  was  recast  in  1124  by  David  I., 
who  brought  Benedictine  monks  from  Canter- 
bury to  occupy  it.  The  nave  of  Durham  had 
by  this  time  been  completed,  and  became  the 
model  for  Dunfermline,  with  its  channelled  and 
diapered  pillars.  Waltham  Abbey,  an  early 
Norman  work,  is  perhaps  nearer  the  prototype 
for  Dunfermline,  for  in  length  and  breadth,  in 
treatment  of  the  decoration  on  nave  piers,  <1'C., 
there  is  great  similitude. 

The  Tyrouensians,  a reformed  branch  of  the 
Benedictines,  was  founded  in  France  in  1109, 
and  had  only  one  house  in  Wales.  They  had 
six  in  Scotland,  of  which  perhaps  Kelso  is  most 
unique,  both  in  plan  and  detail.  Ponderous  and 
compact,  with  scarcely  any  nave,  it  bears  marks 
of  a more  direct  importation  from  France.  It 
was  founded  about  twenty  years  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  Order. 

The  first  trace  we  find  of  the  pointed  arch  in 
Scotland  is  at  Kelso,  in  the  tower  arches  built 
in  1128-1152;  and  we  should  remember  that 
in  France  the  earliest  example  is  1144,  and  in 
England  1154,  so  that  Scotland  stands  in  an 
almost  parallel  position.  At  Jedburgh  also, 
built  about  tbe  same  time,  we  find  the  pointed 
arch  in  the  clearstory,  though  that  part  may  be 
much  later,  and  may  be  classed  as  of  transi- 
tional character.  The  whole  indicates  French 
influence  in  detail.  It  was  founded  by  Austin 
canons  from  Beauvais. 

In  Scotland  the  Norman  phase  of  architecture 
continued  late ; St.  Magnus  Cathedral,  Kirk- 
wall, dates  from  1137,  and  of  it  Sir  Henry 
Dryden  states  that  it  shows  the  same  pecu- 
liarities of  style  which  are  found  in  churches 
of  an  older  date  in  Normandy.  At  the  same 
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time,  to  SQpport  hie  opinion,  Sir  Henry  finds  a 
connexion  between  that  part  of  France  and 
those  who  founded  the  cathedral.  The  parochial 
system  in  Scotland  was  quite  established  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  of  parish  churches  we 
have  Dalmeny,  built  about  1154,  Leuchars  1190, 
and  Duddingston  probably  somewhat  earlier. 
The  earliest  of  these  is  about  the  period  when 
that  style  was  ceasing  to  be  practised  in  Eng* 
land. 

Scotland’s  works  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  are  unquestionably  her  best  efforts. 
In  them  we  find  exhibited  an  equal  knowledge 
of  the  prevailing  style,  and  power  in  treating 
it,  that  is  shown  in  England.  Apeculiarity  dis- 
tinguishing the  Scottish  churches  is  their  ex- 
treme narrowness  compared  with  their  breadth. 
St.  Magnus  Cathedral,  Dunblane,  Dundrennan, 
Glasgow,  and  Arbroath  are  all  very  long,  and  in 
this  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  proportions 
of  French  than  English  examples.  As  examples 
of  purity  of  style,  graceful  proportion,  and 
scholarly  simplicity,  wo  have  Glasgow  (1242), 
sometimes  called  the  “ Scottish  Salisbury.”  In 
treatment,  however,  it  is  markedly  different 
from  its  assumed  prototype.  No  transepts,  no 
dying  buttresses,  finials,  or  other  excrescences 
BO  prominent  at  Salisbury  are  seen  in  Glasgow 
Cathedral.  There,  all  is  simplicity,  the  interior 
effect,  of  solid  and  simple  design,  being  more 
emphatic  in  this  respect  than  the  exterior. 

Elgin  Cathedral,  probably  the  finest  in  Scot- 
land, was  begun  in  1224.  It  was  the  delight 
of  strangers  and  foreigners  who  came  to  see  it. 
It  surpassed  Glasgow  in  richness,  but  still  pre- 
served purity  in  the  extreme  beauty  and  fine- 
ness of  its  detail.  The  east  gable  is  specially 
beautiful  in  composition  and  detail.  The  large 
round  window  over  the  double  tier  of  lancet 
windows  shows  a closer  affinity  to  French 
gable  treatment  than  to  English.  The  western 
double  doorway  is  a remarkably  fine  and  dig- 
nified example.  In  Early  Pointed  work  double 
doors  are  frequently  met  with  in  both  English 
and  French  churches,  though  few  are  on  so 
grand  a scale.  Another,  though  much  plainer 
instance,  occurs  in  Glasgow  Cathedral.  A 
feature  peculiar  to  Elgin  is  the  double  aisles  to 
the  nave. 

Dunblane  Cathedral,  founded  about  1233,  is 
a further  example  of  perfect  grace  and  sim- 
plicity of  design.  Uncontrolled  by  the  severity 
of  Gothic  forma,  its  every  part  is  the  expression 
of  freedom  and  truth,  and  succeeds  in  pro- 
ducing beauty  of  composition  and  proportion 
that  in  Scotland  has  not  been  excelled. 

In  Holyrood  we  have  a west-end  treatment 
savouring  somewhat  of  French  feeling, especially 
iu  the  towers.  The  doorway  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  Britain, 
and  at  one  time  may  have  been  double,  the 
tympanum  being  much  later. 

For  some  years  longer  Scotland  was  enabled, 
under  peaceful  influences  and  royal  encourage- 
ment, to  pursue  the  development  of  her  civilisa- 
tion and  arts  ; and  from  the  scattered  fragments 
remaining  at  Dunfermline  Lady-chapel,  Dry- 
burgh  choir,  Inchcolm  chapter-house,  Cross- 
raguel,  Kilwinning,  Pluscardine,  Kinloss,  and 
elsewhere,  there  is  sufficient  to  show  Scotland’s 
ability  to  treat  her  art  skilfully  in  her  own  way. 
The  death  of  Alexander  III.,  in  1286,  brought 
those  restful  and  prosperous  times  to  a sudden 
check.  For  upwards  of  a hundred  years 
Scotland  suffered  under  the  fierce  contentions 
of  a disputed  succession.  There  was  no . 
advancement  in  art,  and  the  hitherto  quiet : 
march  of  learning  and  social  refinement  was 
obstructed. 

The  erection  of  churches  was  interrupted, 
and  consequently  we  find  nothing  on  a large  or 
complete  scale  attempted.  A people  whose 
ancestors  the  Romans  were  powerless  to  conquer 
were  most  unlikely  to  yield  to  southern  oppres- 
sion, which  now  manifested  itself.  Scotland 
increased  her  security  by  a military  alliance 
with  France,  and  until  the  succession  of 
James  I.,  in  1406,  the  flow  of  art  intercourse 
with  England  was  all  but  stemmed.  With  the 
revival  of  quieter  times,  art  blossomed  forth 
anew,  but  not  in  the  style  of  its  former 
magnificence.  The  long  interval  had  lost  to  it 
generations  of  good  and  able  men.  The  new 
generations,  in  the  effort  to  supply  the  demand 
made  upon  them  by  the  revival  of  learning  and 
piety,  struggled  on.  The  seeds  of  art  had 
become  mixed.  England  had  passed  through 
the  Decorated  phase,  and  was  occupied  (in 
1377)  with  the  later  phase  of  Perpendicular, 
peculiarly  England’s  own,  while  France,  seem- 
ing to  have  lost  sight  of  licence,  gave  the  reins 


to  uncontrolled  fancy,  and  was  industriously 
pursuing  the  Flamboyant  phase,  which  may  be 
considered  peculiarly  her  own.  Scotland  then, 
in  a state  of  uneducated  manhood,  was  left  to 
begin  upon  her  own  art  traditions.  This  her 
works  show  she  did,  and  in  doing  so  she  began 
her  new  art  history  from  the  period  of  its 
cessation,  and  may  have  incorporated  here  and 
there  some  of  the  minor  features  concurrently 
expressed  in  England  or  France,  and  with  which 
renewed  intercourse  may  have  made  her  artists 
acquainted.  But  wholesale  imitation  of  the 
forms  of  plan  or  detail  of  any  of  these  countries 
is  not  found  in  Scottish  work.  Her  art  had 
become  as  decidedly  her  own  as  her  inde- 
pendence 5 and,  true  to  the  national  character- 
istics, the  strength  and  vigour  exhibited  in  all 
the  examples  is  particularly  noticeable.  We 
miss  the  delicacy  of  refinement  and  purity  of 
the  thirteenth-century  efforts,  hut  the  new 
forms  have  the  merit  of  originality,  which 
longer  study  would  trim  to  more  pleasing 
expression. 

It  is  to  the  collegiate  churches  chiefly  we 
must  look  for  tho  examples  of  Scottish  art  of 
tho  period.  Of  about  forty  of  those,  nearly  all 
were  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
selection  of  a few  of  them  will  serve  to  show 
their  characteristics.  Generally,  the  churches 
are  not  of  great  dimensions,  but  many  have 
very  carefully  executed  detail.  The  plan  is 
usually  cruciform,  as  at  St.  Giles’s,  Linlithgow, 
St.  Monance,  Seton,  Corstorphine,  Ladykirk, 
&c.,  and  comprises  a central  tower,  south-west 
porch,  sacristy,  and  sometimes  chantry  chapels. 
In  many  instances  the  nave  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. Where  towers  are  not  central  they 
occupy  a position  on  the  west  gable  of  the  nave, 
such  as  at  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Ladykirk,  &c. 
The  towers  are  terminated  with  a polygonal 
spiro  of  stone,  rising  from  within  a parapet 
enclosure, — the  only  instance  of  a broach  spiro 
being  that  at  Seton.  The  cathedral  form  of  two 
spires  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  found 
only  at  Aberdeen,  where  the  prevailing  sim- 
plicity is  changed  for  rather  a poor  effort  at 
decoration. 

But  it  is  in  the  tracery  of  the  windows  we 
find  most  to  arrest  attention.  There  we  find  a 
leaning  to  the  so-called  Flamboyant,  but  not  the 
Flamboyant  of  France,  nor  its  less  profuse 
representations  in  England.  The  tracery  is 
rather  more  purely  Geometric  than  of  the  free 
flovcing  lines  of  that  style,  and  in  this  respect 
is  peculiarly  Scottish.  The  windows  are  of  two 
and  more  lights,  and  show  careful  thought  and 
study,  though  the  effect  cannot  always  be  viewed 
as  satisfactory.  Good  examples  are  found  at 
Paisley,  Haddington,  Melrose,  Linlithgow, 
Seton,  and  elsewhere.  At  no  time  do  we  find 
in  England  so  large  a group  of  forms,  such  as 
we  should  expect  had  that  country  been  the 
source  of  inspiration,  and  it  is  scarcely  com- 
plimentary to  the  contemporaneous  art  of 
France  to  credit  it  with  the  heaviness  and 
inelegance  of  detail  which  obtained  in  Scotland. 
Rickman,  in  a brief  notice  of  Melrose  Abbey, 
concludes  the  later  additions  there  to  be  the 
work  of  a Frenchman,  because  of  the  record 
on  a panel  which  bears  that  one  John  Murvo, 
born  in  “ Parisse,”  “ had  in  keeping  all  mason- 
work  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Melrose,  and 
Paisley,  &c.”  Had  he  brought  with  him  the 
forms  of  detail  peculiar  to  our  Scotch  works, 
we  should  probably  find  the  same  features  in  the 
other  buildings  noted  as  being  under  his  care, 
He  had  the  keeping  of  mason-work,  which 
significantly  indicates  the  limit  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  does  not  appear  to  imply  an  appoint- 
ment as  architect.  Nearly  all  the  features 
peculiar  to  Melrose  of  John  Marvo’s  time  may 
be  found  in  other  earlier  collegiate  and  parochial 
churches  in  Scotland.  Among  the  foundations 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  here  and  there 
an  infusion  of  Perpendicular  feeling,  now  fully 
developed  in  EogKsh  work.  Melrose  expresses 
most,  and  Stirling  east  end  bears  a touch  of  it 
in  the  windows.  The  inference  is  that  channels 
to  English  art  were  gradually  being  opened  up, 
and  conveyed  the  feeling  to  Scotland,  where, 
however,  it  is  found  blended  with  local  feeling, 
which  gives  the  results  a mixed  expression. 

The  window  mullions,  in  many  examples, — 
such  as  Aberdeen,  Seton,  &c., — have  the  centre 
one  of  three  or  more  mullions,  with  a double 
order  of  mouldings  carried  up  into  the  tracery, 
and  abutting  npon  the  outer  reveals  of  the 
windows,  giving  a very  clumsy,  inelegant  ap- 
pearance to  the  window. 

Circular  or  wheel  windows  are  not  uncommon, 
though  they  have  not  much  appearance;  and 


where  the  upper  part  of  a large  window  is 
designed  with  a circle,  it  is  filled  in  with  three 
and  four  ensped  loops  radiating  from  the  cir- 
cumference. A similar  treatment  of  small 
circles  is  found  in  early  work  in  Hampshire. 
The  east  window  of  St.  Duthus’  Church,  Tain, 
is  a good  example  of  pure  tracery  of  the 
Decorated  period,  the  upper  circle  in  which  has 
a nearly  parallel  example  in  Dorchester  and  St. 
Alban’s,  England;  others  occur  also  in  France. 

The  most  unique  church  of  this  period  in  our 
midst  is  that  at  Roslin,  which  stands  forth  as 
the  most  redundantly  decorated  building,  for 
its  size,  that  we  possess.  Simple,  but  incom- 
plete in  plan,  its  peculiar  richness  has  given 
rise  to  much  speculation,  and  in  the  absence, — 
to  a casual  observer, — of  any  building  of  a like 
quality  in  Scotland,  writers  have  found  a way 
out  of  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  its 
peculiar  art  character  by  declaring  it  to  be  an 
exotic.  From  some  source,  most  writers  have 
quoted  that  it  was  built  by  artificers  from 
foreign  parts,  and  to  Mr.  Fergusson  we  are 
indebted  for  tracing  a prototype  in  Spain.  A 
closer  examination  of  the  building  must,  how- 
ever, dissipate  that  idea.  That  the  plan  is  not 
necessarily  from  foreign  parts  is  shown  by  its 
nearly  exact  similarity  to  the  east  end  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  built  two  centuries 
before,  and  in  which  occurs  the  same  geometric 
ratio  of  proportion.  In  its  profusion  of 
carving  (similar  details  to  which  may  be  found 
in  edifices  of  the  period)  may  be  traced  the 
outlines  of  mouldings  common  to  nearly  all  the 
churches  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Scotland, 
whether  it  be  in  the  clustered  shafts,  with  their 
capitals  and  bases,  or  in  its  window  rebates, 
buttresses,  and  pinnacles.  An  increase  of  rich- 
ness is  given  to  the  window  ingoings  and 
buttresses  by  tho  introduction  of  niche  canopies 
and  bases,  but,  so  far  as  the  buttress  decoration 
is  concerned,  that  also  is  a characteristic  of  the 
period.  The  four-leaved,  isolated  ornament, 
common  in  English  work  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, is  found  also  in  Scotch  examples.  A solu- 
tion to  the  speculation  may  be  found  iu  the  cir- 
oonstance  that  Lord  St.  Clair  was  hereditary 
Master-Masonof  Scotland,  and,  naturallydesirous 
to  mark  his  estimate  of  the  honour  of  his  office,  he 
would  strive,  in  founding  a church  or  chapel,  to 
outvie  the  coutemporaneoua  structures  of  other 
noble  founders.  The  production  displays  an 
entire  disregard  of  cost,  and  it  may  be,  in  its 
accomplishment,  artificers  from  foreign  parts 
were  engaged,  bub  if  so  they  must  have  been 
under  local  direction  and  superintendence.  Tho 
fenestration  is  of  the  same  school  as  that  of 
Haddington  and  other  buildings,  notwith- 
standing the  insei'tion  here  and  there  of  the 
eccentric  form  of  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  and 
throughout  tho  edifice  nothing  is  revealed 
which  would  associate  the  design  with  any  work 
beyond  Scotland. 

The  only  quality  that  seems  common  to 
Roslin  Chapel  and  the  example  of  Burgos 
Cathedral  in  Spain,  cited  by  Mr.  Fergusson  as 
Roslin’s  prototype,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
illustration  in  his  own  work,  is  that  they  are 
both  excessively  rich. 

The  detail  of  this  period  is  exceedingly  varied, 
nearly  every  building  giving  evidence  of  inde- 
pendent thought  in  souie  special  feature,  but 
the  field  is  too  wide  to  be  taken  up  this  evening. 
One  feature  common  iu  Scotland  is  the  per- 
sistent retention  of  the  round-headed  doorways 
through  all  the  progressive  changes  of  style. 
In  these,  therefore,  there  is  no  evidence  for 
fixing  dates.  Their  moulded  work  will,  however, 
invariably  afford  a clue  to  the  period. 

Of  the  Scottish  architecture  of  the  fifteenth 
century, — the  outstanding  period,“much  could 
be  written,  and  in  thus  sketching  a few  of  its 
points  I merely  desire  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
more  thorough  treatise  upon  it  on  another 
occasion.  It  represents  the  period  when 
Scotland  is  seen  to  have  relied  more  upon 
herself,  and  her  efforts  have  therefore  more 
force  and  individuality  than  is  shown  in  any 
other  of  her  building  periods.  Up  to  the 
thirteenth  century  we  have  seen  that  Scotland 
had  supplied  to  her  art  from  Ireland,  Scandi- 
navia, France,  and  England,  in  the  handling  of 
which  to  her  own  uses  many  evidences  of  in- 
dependent thought  are  seen ; but,  as  if  still 
fresh  in  tho  liberties  of  her  earned  independence, 
she  in  the  fifteenth  century  prefers  to  move  on 
uncontrolled  by  foreign  promptings. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
notice  of  the  crown  termination  given  to  a few 
of  the  towers  in  Scotland.  They  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  all  her  efforts 
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of  later  date.  If  not  of  Scottish  origin  it  can  be 
said  they  are  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and,  so  far  as 
can  be  learned,  are  earlier  than  the  only  example 
existing  in  England,  namely,  that  at  Newcastle. 
To  ray  mind  the  crown  termination  of  St.  Giles 
is  superior  in  respect  of  vigorous  grace  of  com- 
position and  perfect  fitness  of  detail,  to  any  of 
the  others  existing.  That  at  Aberdeen  descends 
to  clnrasineas,  while  that  at  Newcastle  is  too 
attenuated,  and  has  not  the  restfulneas  of  pose 
essential  to  the  success  of  its  effect. 


A SANITARY  RETROSPECT. 

Tnis  was  the  subject  of  the  interesting 
address  delivered  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
133rd  session  of  that  Society,  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last.  He  said  at  the  outset  that 
as  we  were  entering  upon  the  jubilee  year  of 
the  Queen’s  reign,  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
it  would  be  interesting  to  take  stock,  as  it  were, 
of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  by  the 
nation  in  some  one  of  the  branches  of  useful- 
ness to  whichjthe  proceedings  of  the  Society 
had  contributed,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
moat  fitting  subject  to  select  wonld  be  that  of 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  sanitation 
during  Her  Majesty’s  reign.  After  giving  a 
graphically-written  sketch  of  the  defective 
sanit.iry  condition  of  the  people  of  this 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  Queen’s  reign, 
he  proceeded  to  pass  in  review  the  principal 
steps  in  advance  which  had  been  made,  including 
the  institution  of  our  system  of  registration  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  the  progress 
of  sanitary  legislation  and  administration, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
Dr.  Farr,  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  and  others. 
Turning  from  the  community  generally  to  the 
metropolis,  he  said, — 

A new  era  in  metropolitan  sanitation  was 
inaugurated  in  1855.  In  that  year  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  was  created.  In  this 
body  was  vested  the  main  drainage  of  the 
metropolis,  but  the  charge  of  the  subsidiary 
parish  sewers  was  left  to  the  vestries,  who  were 
also  charged  with  the  care  of  the  streets  and 
roads,  the  Metropolitan  Roads  Commission 
being  abolished,  and  all  duties  of  lighting,  con- 
trol of  removal  of  refuse,  &c.,  were  placed  on 
the  vestries.  Thus  the  formation  of  this  new 
Board  was  somewhat  of  a retrograde  movement, 
because  the  concentration  of  functions,  which  had 
been  commenced  under  the  Metropolitan  Roads 
Commission  and  Metropolitan  Sewers  Commis- 
sion, instead  of  being  strengthened  in  the  new 
Board,  was  abandoned,  and  something  ap- 
proaching chaos  was  introduced.  This  Board 
has,  however,  by  degrees  had  remitted  to  it  the 
care  of  London  improvements,  and  certain  other 
general  municipal  functions,  as  well  as  power 
to  levy  general  rates.  The  City  retained  its 
individuality,  excepting  as  to  the  main  sewers, 
and  effected  improvements  and  opened  out 
thoroughfares  in  the  part  in  its  jurisdiction. 
The  improvements  in  the  other  parts  of  London 
are  mainly  due  to  the  action  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Great  alterations  have  taken 
place  in  onr  thoroughfares;  indeed,  Regent- 
street  is  the  only  important  thoroughfare  which 
has  not  undergone  an  almost  complete  trans- 
formation during  the  Queen’s  reign.  Smithfield 
Market  for  live  cattle  has  been  abolished.  Many 
of  those  large  tracts  of  London  which  were 
occnpied  by  dwellings  of  the  most  wretched 
description  are  now  traversed  by  wide  thorough- 
fai'ee,  and  covered  by  artisans’  dwellings 
erected  by  private  enterprise.  But  there  is  no 
diminution  of  the  rate  at  which  the  vast 
aggregation  of  population  in  London  still  con- 
tinues to  progress,  and,  unfortunately,  many  of 
the  %vTetched  crowded  dwellings  still  remain, 
where  those  born  in  close  rooms,  brought  up  in 
narrow  streets,  and  early  made  familiar  with 
vice,  are  deteriorated  in  physique,  and  grow 
poorer  from  inability  to  work.  A recent  writer 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  says  of  onr  pros- 
pects : — “ The  poorer  quarters  will  become 
poorer,  the  sights  of  squalor,  misery,  and 
hunger  more  painful,  the  cry  of  the  poor  more 
hitter.”  This  is  an  evil  we  have  to  meet  and 
overcome.  Althongb  in  respect  of  the  housing 
of  the  working  classes  so  much  remains  to  be 
done,  we  have  results  to  show  that  much  sani- 
tary improvement  has  been  achieved.  We  can 
congratulate  ourselves  that,  in  the  place  of  the 
mad  banks  which  occupied  the  foreshore  of  the 
river  in  the  heart  of  London,  embankments 


extending  from  Chelsea  to  Blackfriars,  and 
from  Vanxhall  to  Westminster,  form  the  finest 
roadways  in  the  world  ; and  that  the  sewage  is 
removed  from  the  heart  of  London  by  means 
of  vast  works.*  The  reconstruction  of  the 
drains,  the  removal  of  the  sewage  from  the 
midst  of  the  population,  the  opening  out  of 
thoroughfares  so  as  to  admit  ventilation  into 
crowded  districts,  have  all  tended  to  improve 
the  sanitary  condition  of  London.  Some  in- 
teresting tables,  prepared  for  me  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  A.  J.  Muiidy,  of  the  Registrar- 
General’s  OflSce,  show  the  remarkable  sanitary 
results  of  these  various  efforts.  The  death- 
rate  of  London  in  the  five  years  1838-42  was 
25’57  per  1,000.  In  the  five  years,  1880-84,  it 
was  21'01  per  1,000;  and  the  deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases,  which  in  the  decade  1841-50 
had  averaged  annually  5‘29  per  1,000,  were 
redaced  in  the  years  1880-84  to  3'4  per  1,000. 
If,  however,  we  assume  that  there  had  been 
no  change  in  sanitary  conditions,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  death-rate  had  gone  on  increasing 
according  to  Dr.  Farr’s  formula  of  increase  due  to 
density  of  population  when  the  sanitary  condition 
remained  unchanged,  the  death-rate  of  1880-84 
would  have  averaged  26‘62  per  1,000 ; that  is, 
a saving  of  5'61  per  1,000  has  been  efiected  by  > 
sanitary  measures.  If  upon  this  basis  we 
compare  the  saving  in  life  which  has  resulted 
from  sanitary  improvements  at  different;  periods 
since  1838-42,  we  find  that  it  amounted  to  an 
annual  saving  of  4,604  lives  during  1860-70; 
of  13,929  lives  annually  daring  1870-80;  and 
of  21,847  lives  annually  between  1880-84.  The 
main  drainage  works  were  commenced  about 
1860,  and  terminated  in  1878,  and  the  increase 
in  the  saving  of  life  in  these  consecutive  periods 
may  to  some  extent  be  taken  ns  a gauge  of  the 
effect  of  the  gradual  construction  and  comple- 
tion of  these  works.  No  doubt  this  London 
death-rate  is  far  too  high,  and  is  an  evidence 
that  insanitary  conditions  still  prevail  all  round 
us  ; that  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  is 
still  far  from  satisfactory,  and  that  we  are  too 
careless  about  infectious  disease.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  has  never  had  a clear 
field  for  municipal  action ; yet  when  we  com- 
l)are  the  present  condition  of  London  with 
what  it  was  at  the  Queen’s  accession,  the 
iletropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantages  of  its  constitution,  will  have  a 
grand  record  to  show,  in  the  Jubilee  year  of  the 
Queen's  reign,  of  metropolitan  improvements 
and  metropolitan  sanitation. 

As  to  the  general  results  of  the  sanitary  legis- 
lation on  the  well-being  of  the  people,  Captain 
Douglas  Galton  said  : — 

The  main  principle  which  guided  public 
administration,  both  before  and  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Queen’s  reign,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  that  of  non-interference, 
and  of  allowing  free  competition  to  prevail ; 
although,  no  doubt,  some  efforts  bad  been  pre- 
viously made  to  regulate  the  labour  of  females 
and  children  in  Factory  Acts.  The  practical 
application  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  the 
Registrar  General’s  statistics  led  to  further 
investigation  in  particular  cases  by  such  men 
as  Dr.  Simon,  Dr.  Buchanan,  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  and  others,  and  gradually  caused  a 
reaction  from  what  may  be  called  the  laissez 
faire  system,  to  the  spread  of  opinion  in  the 
direction  of  control  over  individual  action  in 
the  interest  of  the  community  generally ; and 
the  result  was  the  enactment  of  the  successive 
laws  for  regulating  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  people,  which  I have  enumerated.  This 
large  amount  of  legislation  is  practically 
little  more  than  the  interpretation  required 
by  the  increase  of  population,  and  by  the 
complicated  exigencies  of  modern  life,  of  the 
common  law  maxim,  Prohibetur  ne  quis  faciet 
in  suo  quod  nncere  possit  alieno  ; et  sit  utere 
iuo  ut  alienum  non  Itvdas : that  is  to  say,  no 
man  shall  do  anything  by  which  his  neighbour 
may  be  injuriously  affected,  and  each  person 
must  so  use  his  property  and  his  rights  as 
not  to  harm  any  one  else.  This  common 
law  doctrine  had  become  practically  obsolete, 
because  there  was  no  machinery  in  exist- 
ence to  enforce  it  ; and  the  present 
generation  inherited  a legacy  of  misery 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  control  over  the  increase  in  onr  towns,  the 


• Captain  Gallon  ia  surely  rather  too  much  of  an 
optimist  here.  A great  deal  of  the  sewage  is  brought 
back  again  into  “the  heart  of  London,"  in  the  worst 
possible  war,  in  the  waters  of  the  tidal  rirer  into  which  it 
I has  been  poured.  Let  as  alter  that,  and  (hen  it  will  be 
I time  to  congratulate  ourtelves. — Eo. 


absence  of  regulations  in  the  building  of  houses, 
absence  of  water  supply  and  drainage,  and 

other  matters  which  I have  mentioned 

The  present  social  condition  of  the  people 
affords  an  equally  striking  evidence  of  general 
improvement.  Food  and  clothing  are  cheap, 
the  construction  of  streets  and  new  buildings 
in  our  towns  are  regelated,  houses  arc  im- 
proved, overcrowding  and  cellar  dwellings  are 
prohibited,  the  common  lodging-houses  .are 
controlled.  Petroleum  affords  a brilliant  light 
to  the  poor  in  country  districts  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  gas,  and  who  were 
formerly  dependent  on  rushlights.  Water 
supply  is  rarely  deficient ; removal  of  refuse  is 
enforced.  But  there  remains  much  still  to  be 
done.  Numbers  of  the  people  are  still  crowded 
in  wretched  dwellings,  onr  rivers  are  polluted 
and  subject  to  floods ; our  infectious  diseases  are 
not  properly  guarded  against.lThe  main  feature 
of  the  legislation  of  the  past  half  century  is  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  when  large 
numbers  are  congregated  together  in  com- 
munities, the  duty  of  preventing  injury  from 
this  aggregation  rests  on  the  community  , and 
if  this  principle  is  duly  acted  on,  if  in  all 
aggregations  of  population  free  circulation  of 
air  is  encouraged  by  preventing  the  crowding 
together  of  buildings;  if  refuse  is  immediately 
disposed  of,  so  as  to  cause  no  injury  to  any  one ; 
if  pure  water  be  provided;  if  we  isolate  in- 
fectious diseases;  and,  above  all,  if  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  retain  the  blessing  of  cheap 
food  and  clothing,  we  shall  not  transmit  to  our 
posterity  a similar  legacy  of  misery  to  that 
which  we  inherited. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — The 
first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session 
was  held  at  Queen’s  College  on  Tuesday 
evening,  November  16th.  The  Vice-President 
(Mr.  John  Cotton)  was  in  the  chair.  Resolu- 
tions were  read  from  the  Leeds  Architectural 
Society  and  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects 
approving  of  the  proposed  new  Charter  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The 
secretary  read  the  annual  report,  balauce- 
sbeet,  and  class  reports  for  the  past  session. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  nominattd  for 
membership; — S.  J.  Holliday,  B.  V.  Hirsh,.!. 
Jephcott,  H.  Buckland,  L.  Stone,  G.  Bassett, 
J.  K.  Shaw,  H.  R.  Lloyd.  A paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Victor  Scruton  (bon.  sec.)  entitled  “ Poetry 
and  Price-lists.”  A lengthy  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Messrs.  W.  Henman,  A.  V.  Ingall,  J. 
Newton,  and  J.  Cotton  took  part.  A hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  author  for 
his  interesting  paper,  and,  after  a response 
from  Mr.  V.  Scruton,  the  meeting  terminated. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Mr.  Janies 
Bellars,  I. A.,  Glasgow,  read  a paper  ou“  Every- 
day Architecture”  before  a meeting  of  the 
Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture,  Science,  and 
Art,  last  week.  Mr.  Sellars  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  improvement  iu  sanitary  matters, 
and  pointed  out  that  as  one  of  the  things  which 
should  form  part  of  every-day  architecture,  or 
the  everyday  work  of  the  architect.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  for  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity the  authorities  should  have  power  to 
test  drainage  systems  periodically,  and  to  compel 
proprietors  to  repair  or  renew  them  as  might  be 
necessary.  Speaking  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  profession  was  poached  upon,  Mr.  Sellars 
mentioned  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  plana 
which  went  before  the  Glasgow  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  were  signed  by  persons  who  had  no  claim 
to  be  called  architects,  and  who  did  not  so 
designate  themselves  in  the  “ City  Directory.” 

Glasgoio  Architectural  Association. — On  the 
9th  inst.,  a lecture  on  “ Architectural  Study” 
was  given  Mr.Wm.  Leiper,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Honorary 
President.  Mr.  M‘Nab,  President,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  sum  of  his  advice  was  that  of 
Michelangelo,  to  draw  often  and  draw  well; 
the  disadvantage  Scotch  architects  labour 
under  in  the  lack  of  all  academic  instruction  in 
architecture,  either  practical  or  as  a fine  art, 
can  be  best  minimised  by  the  careful  study  <<f 
the  works  of  the  past  by  pencil  and  measuring 
rule.  Some  beautiful  sketches  by  Mr.  G>  o. 
Reid,  R.S.A-,  Mr.  Haig,  and  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Sfiltn"ii, 
architect,  who  also  lent  the  collection,  wl>m 
shown  as  samples  of  what  such  studies  sbuuld 
be.  At  the  close,  after  some  remarks  by 
Mr.  David  Barclay,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  T. 
Gildard,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Leiper. 
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Manchester  Architectural  Association. — The 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  board-room  of 
the  Diocesan  Chambers,  Mr.  F.  W.  Meo  in  the 
chair.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Parslow, 
F.R.T.B.A.,  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  on  the  subject  of  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  lunatic  asylums.  A discussion 
followed,  and  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  lecturer.  The  question  of  the 
Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in 
Manchester  during  the  coming  year,  was 
brought  before  the  meeting,  and  a resolution 
was  unanimously  approved  of  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  action  of  the 
executive  committee  in  the  matter  of  archi- 
tectural illustration  is  not  in  any  sense  either 
respectful  or  satisfactory  to  the  profession. 

York  Architectural  Association. — On  the  10th 
inst.  the  opening  meeting  of  the  fifth  session  of 
this  association  was  held  at  the  Church  Insti- 
tute, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President 
(Mr.  W.  Hepper).  The  hon.  secretary  presented 
the  report,  which  stated  that  the  Society  now 
numbers  fifty  members.  Mr.  W.  Hepper,  the 
President,  gave  his  annual  address. 


OBITUARY. 

Major-General  Boileau,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  died  a 
few  days  ago.  He  was  for  some  time  Superin- 
tending Engineer  in  the  Public  Department  of 
'Works  for  the  North-West  Provinces  at  Simla, 
and  of  late  years  had  taken  au  active  part  in 
local  government  affairs  at  Kensington. 

Mr.  0.  T.  Doo,  R.A. — Mr.  George  Thomas 
Doo,  R.A.  (retired),  F.R.S.,  the  well-known 
engraver,  died  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  Sutton, 
Surrey,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  foreign  academies,  and  in 
1855  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  being  advanced  to  the  full  rank  of 
R.A.  in  the  following  year.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund, 
and  in  1863  he  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Academy  Commission  at  Westminster.  Mr. 
Doo  joined  the  ranks  of  the  retired  Academicians 
some  years  ago. 

Mr.  E.  Bassett  Keeling. — The  death  is  an- 
nounced of  Mr.  E.  Bassett  Keeling,  P.8.I.,  in 
his  fiftieth  year.  He  was  articled  to  Mr.  C.  L. 
Dresser,  of  Leeds,  and  amongst  his  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  New  Jerusalem  Coffee  House 
(rebuilt  in  1879),  Prince’s  Mansions,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster  (recently  illustrated  in  the 
Builder),  the  Auction  Mart  Restaurant,  Token- 
honse-yard  and  Tokenhouse-buildings.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  professional  career  he  was 
architect  of  several  suburban  churches,  and  of 
the  whilome  ‘‘Strand  Musick  Hall”  (subse- 
quently converted  into  the  Gaiety  Theatre), 
which  was  very  much  criticised  at  the  time  of 
its  erection,  and  it  certainly  exhibited  many 
eccentricities  of  design,  some  of  which  have 
been  obliterated  by  subsequent  changes. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  the  merit  of  originality 
and  effectiveness,  and  was  not  only  at  the  time 
something  novel  in  its  way,  but  had  even 
some  influence  on  the  style  of  other  buildings 
erected  soon  after  it ; and  it  is  not  every 
architect  who  could  say  that  of  any  one  of  his 
works. 

Mr.  E.  Ladell. — Mr.  Edward  Ladell,  a painter 
whose  sj)4cialit6  was  “ still  life,”  died  on  the 
9th  inst.  at  his  residence  in  Exeter. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Prior. — Mr.  Thomas  Abel  Prior,  the 
lino  engraver,  died  on  the  8th  inst. 


raneral  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  VuUiamy. — 

The  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Vulliamy  were 
buried  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  beautiful  little  church  of 
Stone,  near  Dartford.  There  was  a large 
attendance  at  the  grave,  and  in  addition  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  there  were  present  a 
deputation  from  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers; a deputation  from  the  District  Sur- 
veyors’ Association,  consisting  of  Mr.  H. 
Parsons,  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Hart,  Mr. 
G.  McDonell,  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Robt. 
Walker  ; several  officers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  including  Mr.  A.  Gunn,  the 
Accountant,  and  Mr.  John  Hebb,  the  Assistant 
Architect.  The  grave  was  dug  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  chancel.  The  coffin,  which  was 
extremely  plain,  and  had  a brass  plate  simply 
recording  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
day  of  his  death,  was  heaped  up  with  mag- 
nificent wreaths  contributed  by  various  friends. 


A NEW  STOVE. 

This  stove  is  designed  and  patented  by 
M.  Epaminondas  Abate  as  a smoke-preventing 
and  slow-burning  stove,  and  appears  to  ns 
worthy  of  attention  both  on  the  ground  of 
scientific  construction  and  agreeable  appear- 
ance. As  will  be  seen  from  the  elevation  and 
section,  it  is  a circular  stove  with  glass  aides  in 


the  upper  portion,  with  a small  central  circular 
grate,  which  receives  a double  current  of  air, 
one  in  the  centre  delivering  under  the  fire,  the 
other  outside  furnishing  a supply  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  fire.  The  consumption  when  we 
saw  it  burning  was  slow  and  nearly  smokeless  ; 
a considerable  degree  of  heat  is  radiated  from 
the  glass  and  metal  surfaces  when  the  stove  is 
entirely  closed  up,  while  the  fire  is  still  visible 
to  view.  The  glass  partition  can  be  opened  on 
binges  if  desired,  when  the  stove  becomes  prac- 
tically an  open  fire  ; of  course  under  those  con- 
ditions its  special  arrangement  for  air  supply 
is  interfered  with.  The  real  value  of  the  stove 
is  in  giving  a moderate  and  equably-sustained 
warmth  to  an  apartment  or  hall,  with  little 
smoko,  and  a very  small  consumption  of  coal, 
allowing  for  the  cheerful  effect  of  a visible 
fire. 


Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. — 
At  an  examination,  held  November  11th  and 
12th,  sixty-four  candidates  presented  them- 
selves,— nine  as  Local  Surveyors  and  fifty- 
five  as  Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  Questions 
were  set  to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the 
11th,  and  the  candidates  were  examined  viv& 
voce  on  the  12th.  The  Institute’s  Certifi- 
cate of  Competency  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Local  Surveyor  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  John 
Reid  Anderson,  John  F.  Curwen,  John  William 
Metcalf,  and  Charles  Chambers  Smith  ; and  the 
Institute’s  Certificate  of  Competency  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Inspector  of  Nuisances  was 
awarded  to  forty-two  of  the  fifty-five  appli- 
cants. 


CORK  CATHEDRAL. 

Sib, — Admirers  of  Cork  Cathedral,  the  noblest 
work  of  Mr.  Burges  and  (some  think)  of  the  Gothic 
Re»ival,  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  a change  is  in 
contemplation  there  which  will  very  seriously  alter 
for  the  worse  the  aspect  of  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, besides  greatly  impairing  the  effect  of  a fine 
musical  instrument.  The  church,  as  those  who  have 
seen  it  are  aware,  is  one  of  the  few  modem  ones  for 
tho  English  service  having  the  organ  in  a western 
gallery.  For  this  the  building  was  designed,  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  having  a lofty  portal  (which 
forms  with  those  of  the  aisles  the  finest  west  front 
of  any  modern  church),  and  in  the  gable  a rose 
window,  on  either  side  of  which,  in  the  gallery,  the 
organ  is  arranged,  forming  iin  exceedingly  satis- 
factory interior  termination  to  the  church.  I have, 
however,  just  learned,  on  a visit  to  the  Cathedral 
last  week,  that  it  has  most  unfortunately  been 
determined  to  remove,  at  the  first  opportunity 
(when  the  money  comes  in)  the  organ  to  the  choir, 
stacking  the  pedal  pipes  to  lumber  up  the  south 
transept,  and  getting  in  as  best  can  be  managed  tho 
rest  of  the  instrument  in  a gallery  to  be  constructed 
in  the  south  choir  aisle,  where  some  brackets  were 
left  by  Mr.  Burges  to  carry  a small  choir  organ. 
This  plan,  if  carried  out,  will  ruin  the  effect  of  the 
west  end,  which  is  quite  unlighted,  save  by  the  rose 
window  aloft,  and  will  become  a dark  empty  space  of 
no  meaning,  will  encumber  the  south  transept  in  a 
small  church  where  there  is  no  apace  to  spare, 
close  the  view  round  the  south  ambulatory,  one  of 
the  most  charming  architectural  views  there  is,  and 
last,  not  least,  diminish  by  half  the  effect  of  a very 
fine  instrument,  for  which,  in  a moderate-sized 
church,  the  west  gallery  is  by  far  the  best  position. 
Were  the  Cathedral  a large  building,  the  excuse 
that  the  choir  and  organ  could  not  work  together 
would  be  a serious  one ; but  here  the  length  of  the 
nave  is  not  enough  to  cause  any  inconvenience,  and 
the  only  reason  alleged  is  that  some  of  the  congre- 
gation who  may  be  near  the  west  end  object  to  hear 
the  louder  pipes  above  their  heads.  I write  this 
letter,  therefore,  to  call  the  attention,  not  of  the 
Society  for  the  Perpetuation  of  Architectural  Bathos, 
for  Cork  Cathedral  is  not  ancient,  and,  if  it  were,  is 
far  too  noble  a building  for  them  to  appreciate,  but 
of  all  admirers  of  a building,  designed,  as  a whole 
and  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  by  the  greatest 
architectural  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
of  any  musicians  who  may  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstances,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  yet  time  to  ask  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or 
Vestry,  or  whoever  is  responsible,  to  reconsider 
their  decision,  and  to  leave  Mr.  Burges’s  great  work 
in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  Mr.  Pullan  especially 
may  or  may  not  be  aware  of  this,  but  if  he  be 
ignorant  his  attention  should  certainly  he  called 
to  it.  H.  C.  S. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
change  of  position,  and  the  breaking  up  of  tho 
organ  into  sections,  would  be  ruinous  to  its  effect 
as  an  instrument.  It  is  a piece  of  utter  folly  to 
treat  a large  organ  so.  There  is,  however,  tho 
difficulty,  continually  recurring,  that  an  organ  is 
wanted  near  the  choir,  and  they,  for  ritual  reasons, 
must  be  at  the  east  end.  The  best  thing  would  be 
to  put  a small  organ  near  the  choir,  and  connect 
both  organs  to  one  keyboard  (also  near  the  ohoir) 
by  electric  or  other  action.  This  would  cost  less 
than  moving  the  large  organ,  and  be  infinitely  more 
satisfactorv,  both  architecturally  and  musically. — 
Ed. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — lu  reference  to  the  of  a lecture  on 

this  subject  in  your  last  [p.  720],  allow  me  to  say 
that  the  dangers  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hiilmann  have 
long  been  recognised  by  the  Italian  Government, 
who  will  not  allow  a new  house  to  be  inhabited 
until  one  year  after  completion,  and  not  then  until 
it  has  been  inspected  and  certified  by  a surveyor. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  a country  like  England, 
whoso  climate  is  so  moist,  no  law  has  been  passed 
prohibiting  the  occupation  of  houses  which  are 
sometimes  scarcely  finished,  thus  exposing  tho 
occupants  to  contracting  diseases  that  may  continue 
during  a whole  life  ; and  this  especially  applies  to 
the  poorer  classes,  who  have  no  means  of  drying 
their  houses  before  inhabiting  them.  People  in  a 
good  position  can  afford  to  have  them  dried  before 
entering,  in  the  same  manner  as  several  of  the  new 
hotels  in  London  have  been  during  tho  last  few 
years.  If  a law  to  that  effect  were  in  existence,  it 
would  go  far  to  prevent  the  speculative  builder 
running  up  cheap  bouses,  and  using  green  timber 
and  bad  mortar  and  plaster.  John  Ashton. 


A QUERY. 

Dear  Sib,— Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
assist  mo  to  a roughly  approximate  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  lime  mortar  used  annually,  say,  in 
England?  M.  S.  E. 


FIR. 

Sir,— Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  give  their 
opinion  and  experience  on  the  relative  merits  of 
best  Swedish  red  fir  and  good  middling  Dantzic  fir, 
when  used  for  lintels,  joists,  roofing,  and  ordinary 
carpentry  ? Which  is  the  best  ? Timber. 
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OHUBCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Alston. — The  spire  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church 
has  now  been  completed,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  G.  D.  Oliver  j the  cost  was  abont  1,000L 
The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  vane  is 
145  ft.,  and  of  the  spire  above  the  tower  65  ft. 
It  is  understood  that  the  old  bell,  which  since 
the  church  was  rebuilt  has  occupied  a tem- 
porary position  in  the  unfinished  tower,  has 
now  been  removed  to  the  belfry,  where  its 
tones  are  heard  to  much  greater  advantage.  It  is 
in  contemplation  shortly  to  have  a peal  of  bells. 

Battersea. — On  Saturday  was  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  Church  of  St. 
Stephen,  Kersley-street,  Battersea.  The  site 
is  on  the  south  side  of  Battersea  Park.  This 
completes,  all  but  one,  which  is  now  in  progress, 
the  number  of  churches  erected  by  the  aid  of 
the  Bishop’s  “Ten  Churches’  Fund,”  which  has 
granted  4,00Ul.  towards  the  5,4001.  required  for 
the  cost  of  the  entire  work,  including  all 
expenses.  The  church  has  been  built  to  accom- 
modate 700  persons,  including  space  for  sixty 
chairs.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on 
ilay  15,  by  the  Right  Hon  G.  Cubitt.  The 
church  is  built  in  red  and  buff  bricks,  with 
window  tracery,  caps,  shafts,  and  bases  of 
arcades  in  stone.  The  arches  are  of  bricks 
moulded  specially  for  this  building.  The 
ground  - plan  comprises  a canted  apsidal 
chancel  with  aisles,  nave  with  aisles,  and  a 
western  vestibule.  The  aisles  are  low  and 
without  windows,  being  lighted  by  the  large 
windows  of  the  clearstory.  There  is  a small 
tower  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  to  take 
a ring  of  six  small  bells.  The  upper  stage  is 
formed  to  take  a clock  with  fonr  dials,  built  in 
moulded  brick  with  a pointed  brick  for  each  of 
the  honrs.  The  spire  is  covered  with  tiles. 
There  are  extensive  vestries  in  a crypt  beneath 
the  chancel.  The  east  window  is  filled  with 
stained  glass  from  drawings  by  the  architect  of 
the  church,  Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A.  It  represents 
thecondemnation  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen, 
with  the  Crucifixion  and  Ascension  above. 

Dohvyddelan,  near  Festiniog.  — The  new 
parish  church  of  Dolwyddelan,  consecrated  on 
the  10th  of  November,  seats  228  worshippers, 
and  consists  of  a nave  with  chancel,  having  an 
organ-chamber  on  the  north  side.  As  it 
stands  on  sloping  ground,  advantage  has  been 
taken  to  arrange  the  clergy  and  choir  vestries 
under  the  easternmost  part  of  the  chancel, 
and  a staircase  has  been  built  in  a semi- 
octagonal  manner  on  the  south  side.  There  is 
a north  porch  with  an  open-timbered  roof.  The 
walls  are  built  hollow  of  the  beautiful  slaty 
stone,  procured  on  the  actual  site,  with  Rnncom 
stone  dressings.  The  nave  roof  is  open- 
timbered,  having  trusses  with  curved  braces, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  church,  is  covered  with 
local  slates.  The  chancel  has  a wagon-headed 
boarded  ceiling  divided  into  panels  by  moulded 
ribs.  The  west  end  is  surmounted  with  a 
massive  stone-gabled  bell-turret,  for  one  bell. 
The  church  is  fitted  with  open  benches  of 
pitch-pine,  the  choir  seats  and  other  chancel 
fittings  being  of  English  oak,  of  a more  orna- 
mental character,  as  is  also  the  upper  part  of 
the  pulpit ; the  base  of  the  latter  is  of  Wrexham 
stone,  and  also  the  font.  The  building  is  paved 
with  Godwin’s  tiles,  of  special  design  by  the 
architect,  the  floor  to  the  chancel  over  the 
vestries  being  carried  on  Portland  cement 
concrete,  and  rolled  iron  joists  to  gain  height. 
The  altar  - rail  is  of  oak,  carried  on  iron 
standards.  The  floors  under  the  seating  and  to 
the  organ-chamber  and  vestries  are  of  solid  wood 
blocks.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral 
glass  of  various  tints,  to  designs  arranged  by 
the  architect.  The  church  is  heated  with 
warm  air  by  Messrs.  Rosser  & Russell,  of 
Charing  Cross,  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps  supplied 
by  the  Defries  Patent  Safety  Lamp  Company. 
The  character  of  the  church  is  an  adaptation  of 
tho  thirteenth-century  style.  Mr.  B.  Edmund 
Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  is  the  architect.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  several  contracts,  not  by 
one  builder.  The  old  parish  church  on  a lower 
site  still  remains,  and  will  be  preserved  as  a 
mortuary-chapel,  and  for  occasional  use. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  Building  Committee 
for  St.  Jude’s  Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have 
agreed  to  purchase  a plot  of  vacant  ground, 
and  also  buy  and  pull  down  the  three  houses 
adjacent  thereto,  and  situate  at  the  corner  of 
Clarence-crescent  and  Barker-street,  Shield- 
field,  as  the  site  for  the  church,  and  they  have 
appointed  Mr.  Arthur  B.  PInmmer  to  be  the 
architect  for  the  new  church. 


Column. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— XXI. 

ITAGKESIAN  LIMESTONES. 

nHE  rocks  we  are  now  about  to  treat  of 
have  probably  been  the  cause  of  more 
controversy  amongst  those  who  deal 
with  problems  connected  with  building  atones 
than  any  other  material  of  a like  nature  in  the 
trade.  We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  them  (see  Builder,  vol.  1., 
pp.  491-764).  They  were  largely  used  in  tho 
construction  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and, 
whilst  some  have  stood  tho  test  of  time  fairly 
well,  others,  as  is  well  known,  have  completely 
decayed,  so  as  to  necessitate  considerable  restora- 
tions. From  a knowledge  of  this  fact,  magnesian 
limestones  have  not  been  in  such  good  repute 
as  they  were  formerly ; but  we  venture  still  to 
think  that  much  of  this  is  prejudice,  and  that,  as 
usual,  the  fault  lies  with  those  who  select  the . 
stones  and  with  the  masons  who  lay  them. 
Nowadays  the  work  allotted  to  the  latter  class 
of  men  is,  perhaps,  executed  with  greater  care 
than  when  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  built, 
though  whether  as  much  can  be  said  for  the 
former  class  would  appear  to  be  rather  doubtful. 
As  we  have  again  and  again  urged,  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  some  magnesian  limestones  are 
not  altogether  due  to  their  chemical  composi- 
tion, bat  to  the  state  of  crystallisation  of  their 
minute  parts.  Professor  Daniell  thinks  that,  in 
addition  to  being  crystalline,  the  better  class  of 
magnesian  limestones  should  contain  approxi- 
mately equivalent  proportions  of  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  typical  proportions 
would  thus  be  45  7 per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  and  64‘3  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  observe  that  the 
atones  always,  more  or  lees,  contain  some 
foreign  matter,  and  we  have  never  heard 
of  any  eton“  having  the  above  identical 
composition 

B.  von  Cotta  proposed  that  all  limestones 
containing  upwards  of  23  percent,  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  should  be  classed  as  dolomites  or 
magnesian  limestones.*  Following  out  this  rule, 
we  shall  find  that  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant building  stones  in  this  country  will 
have  to  be  excluded,  viz.,  those  which  contain  a 
comparatively  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia, — too  little  to  fall  into  the  dolomitic 
aeries,  and  too  much  to  be  classified  with 
the  limestones  properly  so  called,  or  with  the 
sandstones.  They  are  composed  of  about  half 
silica,  an  oxide  that  does  not  enter  very  largely 
into  the  composition  of  true  magnesian  lime- 
stones ; whilst,  generally  speaking,  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime  is  abont  10  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  cases  of 
transition  so  often  found  in  nature,  and  with 
which  the  systematist  finds  it  extremely  difficult 
to  deal.  The  rocks  under  discussion  are  neither 
sandstones,  limestones,  nor  dolomites,  and  were 
they  sufficiently  numerous  we  should  certainly 
form  them  into  a separate  group,  but  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  not,  wo  shall,  for  convenience, 
describe  them  under  the  magnesian  limestones, 
and  the  student  should,  therefore,  be  on  his 
guard  in  estimating  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  these  aberrant  forms.  Dolomites 
used  in  building  may,  then,  be  divided  into  two 
groups.  These  are  (1)  magnesian  limestones 
proper,  poor  in  silica;  and  (2)  siliceous  dolomites, 
rich  in  silica. 

Some  of  the  principal  quarries  in  the  former 
group  are  at  Anston,  Bolsover  Moor,  Cadeby, 
Hnddlestone,  Mansfield — Woodhonse,  Roche 
Abbey,  Smawse,  and  Steetley. 

Anston  Quarries.  — These  are  near  South 
Anston,  in  Yorkshire.  The  stone  is  of  a light 
brewn  colour,  and  if  carefully  selected  stands  the 
London  atmosphere  very  well,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  front  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geo- 
logy, Jermyn-street.  It  was  largely  used  for 
the  structure  generally  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  following  are  the  analyses  of  the 
stone  from  two  different  quanies,  made  by 
Messrs.  Rangome  & Cooper: — 

North  Anston. 

— Stone  ends. 


Carbonate  of  lime 

, 54-89 

..  55-37 

Carbonate  of  magnesia.... 

. 42-07 

..  41-71 

Protoxide  of  iron  

, 0 49 

..  0-73 

Peroxide  of  iron 

. 0-24 



Protoxide  of  manganese  . 

. trace 

..  1-68 

Silica  

..  0-92 

Water 

, 0-51 

..  0-46 

* "Rocks  classilied  and  arranged ’’  | (English  ed.), 
P.  245. 


Bolsover  Moor  Quarries. — These  are  near 
Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire.  The  stone  is  of  a 
light  yellowish  brown  colour.  The  specific 
gravity  of  a dry  mass  is  2'316,  the  weight  of  a 
2-in.  cube  in  the  ordinary  state  being  4,S90‘8 
grains ; weight  when  well  dried,  4,8S1'4  grains, 
and  when  saturated  with  water,  5,012  grains.* 
After  being  tested  with  Glauber’s  salts  for 
eight  days,  it  was  found  that  the  Bolsover  stone 
disintegrated  to  the  extent  of  one  grain  and  a 
half;  though  we  may  mention  we  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  practical  outcome  of  this 
knowledge,  for  reasons  previously  explained. 
The  following  are  analyses  of  the  stone,  the 
first  by  Professor  Daniell  and  the  second  by 
Messrs,  Ransome  & Cooper  : — 


I.  II. 

Carbonate  of  lime  51T  52-07 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  40  2 ...  40  60 

Protoxide  of  iron — ...  O'SO 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina..,  1'8  ...  — 

Peroxide  of  iron — ...  0-83 

Protoxide  of  manganese  ...  — ...  trace. 

Silica 3 0 ...  3 64 

Water  3-3  ...  0-48 


The  Bolsover  Moor  stone  has  been  largely  used 
locally.  It  was  selected  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  owing  to  insufficient  supply 
was  not  made  use  of. 

Cadeby  Quarries,  near  Doncaster,  in  York- 
shire. The  stone  is  of  a cream  colour,  and 
rather  friable,  the  central  beds  being  said  to 
be  the  best.  One  specimen  from  Cadeby,  which 
was  experimented  upon,  absorbed  one-fourth  of 
its  bulk  of  water.  It  has  been  used  at  Messrs. 
Day  & Martin’s  mannfactory,  High  Holborn; 
Edgware  ; and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  workings. 

Euddlestone  Quarries. — These  are  near  Sher- 
burne, the  stone  being  of  a light  cream  colour. 
Hard  veins  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  stone. 
The  following  is  the  chemical  analysis,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Daniell; — 


Carbonate  of  lime  54-19 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  41-37 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  0-30 

Silica  2-53 

Water  161 


It  has  been  used  in  Selby  Cathedral,  York 
Minster,  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Cross  oppo- 
site Cbaring-croes  Station  (S.E.R.). 

Mansfield  Woodhouse  Quan-tes. — These  are 
two  miles  from  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  the  stone  is  of  a light  brownish  tint,  known 
in  the  market  as  “yellow  Mansfield.”  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  Bolsover  Moor  stone  in 
appearance,  and  is  nearly  identical  with  it  in 
geological  position.  It,  however,  has  a greater 
proportion  of  black  specks  than  is  usual  with 
stones  of  this  class.  The  following  analyses  are 
taken  (I)  from  Smith’s  “Lithology”;  and  (2) 
from  the  Mem.  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
the  latter  being  made  by  Messrs.  Ransome  & 
Cooper : — 


I. 

Carbonate  of  lime  51-65 

Carbonate  of  magnesia . 42-60 

Silica g.-Q 

Iron  and  alumina  ) 

Protoxide  of  iron  — 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

(carbonate)  — 

Water,  &c 2-05 


II. 

...  52-80 
...  41-31 
...  f 0-47 
...(  - 
...  0-63 

...  I 84 
...  0-23 


The  stone  is  very  good  for  ashlar,  columns, 
mouldings,  and  carved  work.  It  has  been  used 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  river  front  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ; the  Martyrs’  Memorial, 
Oxford,  &c. 

Koche  Abbey  Quarries.  — These  are  near 
Bawtry,  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  stone  is  of  a 
light  cream  tint.  It  is  said  to  weather  a dark 
colour,  and  lines  show  along  the  bedding  planes. 
It  has  been  extensively  used  in  many  churches 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  including  those 
of  Tukhill,  Blyth,  and  Bawtry;  Roche  Abbey ; 
the  Deanery,  York;  Toxteth  Hall,  &c. 

The  stone  from  the  Srnaxvse  Quarries,  near 
Tudeaster,  is  of  a light  brown  colour,  and  rather 
brittle.  It  has  been  used  in  Ripon  Minster,  and 
repairs  to  York  and  Beverley  Minsters. 

That  from  Steetley  Quarry,  near  Worksop,  is 
of  two  colours,  white  and  yellow.  It  has  been 
used  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  the  Abbey 
Church,  Scarborough;  and  in  Nottinghamshire 
generally. 

The  following  are  chemical  analyses  of  the 
Roche  Abbey  stone  (1)  by  Prof.  Daniell;  and 

• See  “ Guide  to  Mob,  Prac.  Geol.,"  1S77  (4th  ed.}, 
p.  40. 
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Steetley  atone  (2)  by  Messrs.  Ransome  & 
Cooper : — 


I. 

II. 

Carbonate  of  limo 

67-50  , 

. 53-95 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  . . . 

39-40  . 

. 43-78 

Sulphate  of  lime  

— 

. trace 

Protoxide  of  iron  

— 

. 0-64 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina.. 

0-70  . 

. — 

Silica  

0-80  . 

. 0-44 

Water 

1-60  . 

. 0-12 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Steetley  atone  very 
closely  approaches  the  typical  composition  of  a 
magnesian  limestone. 

The  principal  quarries  falling  under  our 
second  group  of  siliceous  dolomites  are  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mansfield,  where  the  Permian 
beds  consist  of  an  upper  and  lower  bod  of  stone, 
with  intermediate  marls  and  sandstones.  The 
lower  limestone,  which  is  the  more  important, 
varies  in  thickness  from  70  ft.  to  100  ft. 

Mansjield  stone  is  known  to  all  of  ns.  There 
are  several  kinds  in  the  quarries,  but  those 
chiefly  used  are  white  and  red,  both  forming 
good  building  materials,  well  adapted  for  fine 
ashlar  work,  columns,  carvings,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing is  mostly  obtained  from  Rivington’s  “Build. 
Const.,”  part  iii.,  p.  38. 

Of  the  white  Mansfield  stone,  there  are 
several  beds,  the  top  bed  of  all  being  of  a 
coarser  grain  than  the  others.  The  second  and 
third  beds  supply  a very  good  fine-grained  stone, 
fit  for  the  finest  ashlar  work;  whilst  the  lowest 
bed  is  much  harder,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
stairs,  paving,  landing,  &c.  It  has  been  used  in 
the  Town-hall,  Mansfield  ; Clumber  Lodge,  &c. 
The  red  Mansfield  is  generally  more  uniform  in 
quality  and  appearance,  whilst  it  is  also  con- 
sidered to  be  more  durable  than  the  white.  It 
is  from  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  thick,  and  is  procurable  in 
blocks  weighing  as  much  as  10  tons.  Columns 
are  usually  turned  on  a latho  at  the  quarries. 
It  has  been  used  in  flagging  part  of  Trafalgar- 
square ; ashlars,  columns  and  niches,  Bur- 
lington House;  St.  Pancras  Hotel  and  Station; 
Bilton  House,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  published  analyses  : — 
White.  White.  Red. 

Carbonate  of  lime 26'50  ...  41'30  ...  26'50 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  17'98  ...  7‘30  ...  16T0 

Silica 51-40  ^ .....  / 49-40 

Iron  and  alumina 1-32  ) [ 3-20 

Water  and  loss 2-80  ...  1-40  ...  4-80 

The  analyses  of  the  white  stones  were  evi- 
dently made  from  two  widely-different  kinds, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  amounts  of  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia. 

A very  large  proportion  of  Ireland  is  covered 
with  limestone  of  the  carboniferous  formation, 
which  produces  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
marbles  in  the  market.  It  is  also  used  locally 
for  building  purposes,  but,  in  comparison  with 
the  softer  and  more  easily  worked  limestones  of 
this  country,  it  is  by  no  means  so  economical, 
whilst  the  dark  colour  is  also  against  its 
extensive  use.  When  built  to  harmonise  with 
tlie  Portland  stone,  of  which  several  edifices  in 
Dublin  are  constructed,  it  looks  fairly  well. 
Many  of  the  most  ancient  round  towers  in 
Ireland  are  made  of  limestone. 

Limestone  is  a comparatively  rare  rock  in 
Scotland,  and,  when  found,  it  is  generally  too 
highly  prized  for  making  lime,  or  for  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron  ores,  to  be  used  in  ordinary  build- 
ings, whilst  the  abundance  of  good  sandstone 
more  than  compensates  for  the  deficiency  in 
this  respect.  There  are,  however,  a few  lime- 
stone quarries  in  the  -vicinity  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 


I*our  Times  Mayor, — Mr.  James  Fowler, 
F.R.I.B.A,,  has  been  throe  times  Mayor  of 
Louth,  Lincolnshire;  and  on  the  9bh  was  elected 
to  this  office  for  the  fourth  time,  the  opinion 
being  expressed  and  applauded  on  the  occasion, 
that  “his  fellow  citizens  are  proud  of  the  mark 
he  has  made  in  bis  profession,  his  name  being 
known  not  only  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  but 
also  all  over  England,  and  are  sure  that,  as 
jubilee  Mayor,  he  will  strive  to  excel  himself 
and  thus  do  honour  to  himself  and  the  town.” 

Registration  of  Plumbers. — A meeting 
was  held  on  Wednesday  at  the  Guildhall,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Aldrman  Knill  (Master 
of  the  Plumbers’  Company),  supported  by 
Mr.  George  Shaw  (late  Master),  Mr.  P.  Machin 
(Prime  Warden),  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop  (Renter 
Warden),  at  which  certificates  of  registration 
were  issued  to  upwards  of  200  plumbers. 


So0flS. 

ArchcEological  Cantiana,  being  Transactions  of 

the  Kent  Archceological  Society.  London : 

Mitchell  & Hughes.  1886. 

HE  arohmological  wealth  of  the  county 
of  Kent  seems  to  be  as  inex- 
haustible as  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
explorers.  Canon  Scott  Robertson  (who 
not  only  edits  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  but  contributes  to  the  present 
volume  some  of  its  most  valuable  memoirs)  is 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  band,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  has  brought  to  light  a good 
deal  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  rescue-work 
from  what  Bacon  calls  the  deluge  of  time  has 
not  been  indiscriminate,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  it  been  all  of  one  character.  The  paleon- 
tologist, the  ecclesiologist,  the  genealogist, — we 
wish  these  names  were  shorter, — as  well  as  the 
architect  and  the  antiquary,  may  each  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  his  own  particular 
study,  and  to  enlarge  his  knowledge.  Of  course 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  these  local 
societies  is  that  they  direct  attention  to  details 
and  discoveries  which  might  otherwise  escape 
observation.  In  them  are  often  to  be  found, 
not  only  missing  links  in  a pedigree,  but  also 
solutions  of  architectural  puzzles  and  numerous 
anticipations  made  by  the  ancients  of  modern 
art  and  ingenuity.  One  feels  inclined  some- 
times to  ask  with  the  wise  man,  “ Is  there  any 
thing  whereof  it  may  be  said,  See,  this  is 
new?”  The  volume  before  us  opens,  in  due 
regard  to  chronological  order,  with  a paper 
upon  some  Romano-British  interments  dis- 
covered at  Bayford,  near  Sittingboume.  Among 
the  relics  found  in  the  graves  were  two 
extremely  elegant  examples  of  ancient  art, — a 
glass  goblet  with  a long  slender  neck  and  doable 
handle  (unique  in  that  respect)  and  the  handle 
of  a bronze  vase,  cast  in  high  relief  and  con- 
taining the  representation  of  a man,  surrounded 
by  animals,  and  apparently  in  the  act  of  using 
the  sacrificial  knife. 

These  interesting  discoveries  are  fresh  evi- 
dence of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sittingboume  was  thickly  populated 
during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  Rich- 
borough,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  was 
an  older  settlement,  and  the  memorials  of  the 
past  which  have  been  there  discovered  are  many 
and  various, — the  leaden  seals  of  Constantine, 
with  the  imperial  effigies  and  titles,  being  among 
them.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  drawn  the  Society’s 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  not  a single 
lapidary  inscription  has  yet  been  found,  and 
suggests  that  deeper  excavations  on  the  site  of 
RutupicB  would  assuredly  reveal  some  sepulchral 
records  of  the  thousands  who,  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  made  it  their  home. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Wadmore,  A.R.I.B.A.,  scarcely 
claims  a Roman  origin  for  the  mound  on  which 
the  Norman  Castle  of  Tonbridge  was  subse- 
quently erected,  but  it  may  have  been  occupied 
for  defensive  purposes  by  Roman  and  other 
invaders  in  succession.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a substantial  stone  fortress  existed  as  early  as 
1086,  and  that  two  years  later  it  was  besieged, 
captured,  and  to  some  extent  dismantled. 

About  the  year  1230  extensive  additions  were 
made  to  the  simple  Norman  structure,  and  it  is  ' 
of  these  that  remains  are  now  to  be  seen.  As 
Mr.  Wadmore  (who  gpves  some  excellent  plans 
and  sections  of  the  old  buildings)  justly  re- 
marks,— “ Had  the  work  been  earlier,  we  should 
have  seen  the  round-headed  windows,  with 
which  one  is  familiar,  either  at  Rochester  or 
Colchester;  had  it  been  later,  it  would  have 
partaken  of  the  Edwardian  character,  in  which 
h,  is  entirely  wanting.” 

The  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Transactions  are,  as  one  might 
expect,  especially  numerous.  The  Society,  in 
its  annual  excursion  visited  Sundridge  Church, 
of  which  the  most  striking  features  are  its 
Early  English  arcades  and  lofty  roofs ; Cheven- 
ing,  with  its  interesting  aeries  of  Lennard 
monuments  and  Chantrey’s  beautiful  effigy  of 
Lady  Frederica  Stanhope;  Eynaford,  with  its 
apse  and  Galilee  porch;  St.  Mary’s,  Sandwich, 
which  was  terribly  injured  by  the  fall  of  its 
central  tower  in  1667,  but  has  preserved  some 
curious  Norman  and  later  features;  Great 
Mongeham,  which  was  carefully  restored  some 
thirty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Butterfield;  and 
Eastry,  with  its  narrow,  lofty  nave  resembling 
an  inverted  ship,  and  a curious  carving  upon 
one  of  its  pillars  by  which  the  Sunday  letter  for 
any  year  may  be  discovered. 


Special  memoirs  are  given  of  some  of  the 
more  important  churches,  and  amongst  these 
must  be  reckoned  St.  Botolph,  Lullingstone, — 
which  Canon  Scott  Robertson  has  described 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Baker  illustrated  with  eqoal 
felicity.  Lullingstone  Church  dates  back  to  the 
Norman  era,  but  it  underwent  so  complete  a 
transformation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
that  it  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
belong  to  the  Decorated  Period.  The  original 
plan  was  unchanged,  but  later  on,  — in 
Tudor  times, — a north  chapel  was  attached  to 
the  chancel  and  a rood-screen  of  singular  beauty 
was  inserted.  The  date  of  this  handsome  addi- 
tion to  the  church’s  features  can  be  accuratelv 
determined.  It  bears  the  pomegranate  badge 
of  Katherine  of  Aragon,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  united  with  the  rose  of  England,  and 
here  and  there  upon  it  occur  carved  peach- 
stones  with  the  letter  “ E ” cut  on  them  which 
are  evidently  a rebus  of  the  donor’s  name, 
Peche  or  Peachey.  Sir  John  Peche,  whose 
magnificent  monument  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous ornaments  of  the  church,  died  in 
1521-2,  and  his  widow  (who  was  a daughter  of 
Lord  Scrope)  erected  this  screen  partly  as  a 
memorial  of  her  deceased  husband.  Canon 
Robertson  suggests  that  both  the  monu- 
ment and  the  screen  may  have  been  de- 
signed by  Torregiano,  Michelangelo’s  fellow- 
student,  to  whose  skill  we  owe  “ the  daintiest 
monument  in  Europe,” — the  tomb  of  Henry  VII. 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  magnificent 
tomb  of  Sir  John  Peche,  which  occupies  the 
whole  space  north  of  the  Communion-table, 
is  carved  with  the  minutest  elaboration,  even 
to  the  veins  upon  the  hands  of  the  recumbent 
knight.  The  armorial  shields  are  numerous 
and  fanciful,  and,  together  with  the  other 
details,  will  repay  careful  study.  Lullingstone 
Church  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in 
having  had  in  its  successive  patrons  several 
intelligent  and  liberal  lovers  of  art.  Sir  Percival 
Hart,  who  inherited,  as  representative  of  Sir 
John  Peche’s  sister,  “re-edified”  not  only  the 
windows,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  north  chapel, 
in  1614,  and  another  of  the  same  family  and 
name  carried  on  the  work  of  renovation  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Then,  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke,  who  married  the  heiress  of  the  Hart 
family,  carried  out  some  improvements 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  Sir 
William  Hart-Dyke,  the  present  representative, 
has  cut  down  the  old  square  oaken  pews  and 
floored  them  with  solid  blocks  instead  of 
boards.  Lullingstone  is  a rare, — we  hope  not 
a unique,  — example  of  a country  village 
church  which  has  for  five  centuries  enjoyed 
the  loving  care  of  those  who  have  inherited  the 
lordship  of  the  lands  around  it.  Among  other 
interesting  memoirs  in  this  volume  we  must 
mention  a paper  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Hussey  upon  the 
curious  little  church  of  Barfreston ; another 
upon  the  ancient  architecture  of  Erith  Church, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell;  and  a 
third  upon  the  early  history  of  Ashford,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Furley,  F.S.A.  In  this  are  some  notices 
of  domestic  architecture  and  a good  drawing  of 
the  boldly-carved  gable-head  on  the  old  Butchery 
at  Ashford.  Quarry  House,  near  Rochester,  a 
Jacobean  (or  perhaps  Elizabethan)  red-brick 
mansion,  formed  the  subject  of  a notice  in  our 
columns  just  forty  years  ago,  and  is,  we  are 
told,  doomed  to  early  destruction.  Church- 
wardens’ accounts  and  a very  exhaustive 
account  of  church  plate  (illustrated)  add 
variety  to  the  contents  of  the  Society’s  volume, 
which  is  excellently  printed  and  admirably 
edited. 


The  Law  of  Bills,  Cheques,  Notes,  and  I.O.U.’s. 

By  T.  W.  Smith,  Barrister-at-Law.  London : 

Effingham  Wilson.  1887. 

We  observe  that  though  the  date  of  this  book 
on  the  title-page  is  1887,  that  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
preface  is  1884.  We  presume,  therefore,  that  we 
have  now  before  us  simply  one  copy  of  another 
edition  recently  issued  from  the  press.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  every  one  should  be  acquainted 
with  this  book.  People, — even  business  men, — 
are  often  very  ignorant  about  the  law  of 
cheques  and  bills.  How  many  busineFS  men, 
for  instance,  who  keep  cheques  till  they  have 
got  together  a little  bundle  to  pay  into  their 
bankers,  are  aware  that  by  keeping  them  they 
run  a risk,  and  that  a cheque  is  payable  imme- 
diately, and  that  any  one  who  keeps  it  does  so 
at  his  peril?  Pull  information  on  this  and 
similar  points  can  be  found  in  a handy  form  in 
this  little  book. 
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Food  Grains  of  India.  By  A.  C.  Chorcb,  il.A., 
B.C.S.,  &c.,  with,  namerona  woodcota.  Chap- 
man & Hall.  London  : 1886. 

A SCIENTIFIC  treatise  by  a scientific  man  on  a 
Bubject  of  much  economical  interest,  though 
hardly  coming  strictly  within  our  class  of 
subject.  The  illustrations  are  very  carefully 
executed  on  a large  scale,  and  give  a good  idea 
of  the  growth  and  character  of  the  vegetable 
products  they  represent. 

The  Agricultural  and  Tenant  Right  Valuer’s 
Assistant.  By  T.  Bright.  (Loudon;  Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co.  1886.) 

This  work  is  primarily  intended  for  the  agri- 
cultural valuer,  but  there  are  portions  of  the 
book  which  will  be  useful  to  others.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  tables  for  calculating  the 
contents  of  nnsquared  timber  and  for  the 
valuation  of  estates.  The  book  is  handy  in 
size  and  well  printed,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
useful  to  many. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

14,433,  Venetian  Blinds.  J.  S.  Orton. 

This  invention  consists  chiefly  of  an  arrangement 
of  weights  or  springs  to  equalise  the  balance  of 
parts  in  raising  and  lowering,  and  to  provide  for  the 
equal  lifting  of  the  slats  of  the  blind  when  the 
same  is  raised,  instead  of  the  first  slat  being  raised 
first,  and  then  the  others  gathered  close  together 
as  the  actuating  cords  are  pulled.  The  cords  are 
put  over  a long  roller  or  cylinder,  with  lateral  or 
end  play  to  accommodate  the  coiling  and  uncoiliug 
of  the  lifting  cords,  and  this  cylinder  takes  the  place 
of  the  pulley-board  of  the  ordinary  Venetian  blind. 
Weighted  links  are  affixed,  so  tbat  when  one  length 
is  caused  to  descend  it  gains  in  weight  and  power 
exactly  what  is  lost  by  the  other  portion  in  ascend- 
ing. By  this  counterpoise  the  blind  is  always 
balanced. 

14,425,  Syphon  Drain  Traps.  J.  Gordon. 

The  object  is  to  provide  cheaper  and  more 
effective  syphon  traps  by  improving  the  form  and 
arrangement.  The  invention  consists  in  discon- 
necting syphons  having  one  or  more  branches,  each 
branch  opening  varying  in  size  or  diameter  as 
required,  and  suitably  rounded  at  the  socket  points. 
The  fall  is  preferably  1 in  10  in  the  drain,  thus  pro- 
viding for  the  desired  drop  at  the  ingoing  end.  Thus 
a 2 ft.  syphou  affords  a drop  of  over  § in.  at  the 
inlet  end. 

14,695,  Electrical  Door  Fastenings.  C.  L. 
Carson. 

The  object  is  to  provide  for  the  release  of  door 
fastenings  or  bolts  by  a weak  current  of  electricity 
acting  on  a contact  piece.  When  the  current  is 
interrupted,  tho  bolt  of  the  door  is  withdrawn,  or 
falls  nut  of  position  by  its  own  weight,  so  that  in 
theatres  or  such  places,  in  the  case  of  panics,  exit 
may  be  made  by  merely  pushing  open  the  doors. 

14,775,  Shop  Stall-boards.  R.  Legge. 

The  stall  boards  are  made  movable,  so  that  they 
may  be  run  backward  or  forward  with  the  goods 
displayed  upon  them,  either  by  pushing  or  by 
mechanical  arrangements,  such  as  a crank  actuating 
a worm-wheel  and  rack. 

14,809,  Fastening  Doors,  &c.  A.  P.  Alexander. 

This  is  designed  for  strong  rooms  or  coffers,  and 
refers  to  obstruction  bars  instead  of  hinges,  which 
bars  are  locked  and  secured  by  cipher  or  letter 
locks. 

15,138,  Fastening  Coal-bole  Plates.  E.  G. 
Banner. 

A lining  piece  Is  made  with  a groove  running 
around  the  inner  upper  edge  thereof,  and  with  the 
said  grooved  edge  is  connected  a channel  for  leading 
off  water.  The  cover  plate  is  coned  upon  the  inside. 
The  fastening  is  effected  by  two  balanced  arms  set 
to  such  a position  that  when  the  plate  is  fixed  they 
will  catch  just  below  the  lining  piece  and  securely 
fasten  the  plate.  When  the  arms  are  pulled  from 
below,  the  counter-balance  is  raised,  the  unfasten- 
ing is  effected  and  the  plate  may  be  lifted  out. 

15,248,  Joints  of  Stoneware  Pipes.  0.  Elphick. 

With  the  object  of  making  a joint  which  shall  be 
tight  even  when  the  pipes  are  deflected  out  of  a 

traight  course  ; the  lining  is  formed  with  inclined 
surfaces  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  tip  of  the 
next  pipe  to  its  place  within  the  socket  and  the 
joint  to  the  lining  to  the  socket  is  made  cylindrical, 
and  with  the  tip  on  the  extremity  of  the  pipe  ot 
spherical  curvature.  Joints  so  made  are  not  rigid, 
and  yet  remain  tight  when  the  pipes  are  not  closely' 
butted  together. 

15,269,  Fittingfl  of  Doors  and  Gates.  G.  H. 
Gooch. 

This  invention  is  designed  chiefly  to  prevent  the 
wear  aud  tear  of  the  parts  connected  with  the 
handles  or  knobs,  and  consists  of  a series  of  arrange- 
ments for  fixing  tho  rose  and  spindle  by  special 
means,  with  tools  also  designed  for  the  especial 
purpose. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
jVov.  5. — 14,245,  W.  Stuttle,  Hot-water  Boiler 
heating  Buildings,  &c. — 14,284,  E.  Verity  and 
Others,  Lever  Latch  for  Doors,  &c. 

A’ov.  6. — 14,305,  H.  Wilkes,  Window  or  Sash 
Fasteners.  — 14,310.  J.  Morley,  Water-closets, 
Lavatories,  &.c. — 14,322,  J.  Smeaton,  Water-closets. 

A'ov.  8. — 14,375,  D.  Burns,  Chimney  Cowls  and 
Ventilators. — 14,384,  S.  Robson.  Ventilation  of 
Dwelling-rooms. — 14,386,  T.  Rees,  Metal  Tiles. — 
14,396,  W.  Blakeney,  Earth-closet  and  Urinal. — 
14,409,  S.  Taussig,  Electric  Fire  and  Burglar  Alarm. 

jVov.  9.-14,423,  H.  Tucker,  Corrugated  Iron 
Roofing. — 14,434,  G.  Howard,  Decorating  Wood. — 
14,470,  H.  & A.  Foster,  Sawing  Machinery. — 14,491, 
R.  Henry,  Sash-line  Fasteners. 

jS'ov.  10. — 14,527,  T.  Cox,  Fixing  Bricks,  Tiles, 
Cornices,  &c.,  without  mortar  and  cement. — 14,538, 
W.  Sargent,  Circular  Glass  Ventilators. — 14,545, 
J.  Bridger,  Glass  Tile,  Panel,  &c. 

Nov.  11. — 14,580,  H.  Perry,  Sizing  or  Varnishing 
Paper-hangings. — 14,584,  E.  Kent,  Heating  and 
Ventilating,  houses. — 14,627,  H.  Dodd,  Flushing 
Apparatus. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12,167,  J.  Tucker,  Mortise  Bolt.— 12,824,  J. 
Pollock,  Window  Fastenings. — 13,130,  P.  Weatma- 
cott.  Cranes  aud  Hoists. — 13,148,  T.  Armstrong, 
House  Drainage.— 13,284,  F.  Lyte,  Manufacture  of 
Pigments. — 13,313,  R.  Reeves,  Ventilation  of  Drains, 
&c. — 13,355,  R.  Garland,  Domestic  Fire  Grates. — 
13,365,  H.  Thompson,  Kitchen  Ranges. — 13,468,  G. 
Wickham,  Siphon  Cisterns  for  Flushing  Water- 
closets. — 11,502,  G.  and  S.  Jennings,  Water-closets. 
12,633,  R Peez,  Mortise  Lock.— 13,278,  C.  Straub, 
Building  Material  for  Architectural  Purposes. — 
13,436,  J.  Harrington,  Spirit  Levels. — 13,452,  J. 
Hont,  Fitting,  Ornamenting,  and  Decorating  Shops, 
&c. — 13,554,  S.  Johnson,  Automatic  Water-closet 
Apparatus. — 13,616,  R.  Scholefield,  Brickmaking 
Machinery. — 13,688,  N.  Locke,  Opening  and  Closing 
Fanlights,  ic. — 13,693,  J.  Gozney,  Cleaning  the 
Pans  and  Seats  of  Closets. 

COMPLF.TE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Ojien  to  Oppofition  for  Ttco  JfonfA*. 

13,622,  F.  French,  Fastener  for  Window  Sashes. — 
15,877,  J.  Dejaiffe,  Dressing,  Polishing,  and  Squaring 
Stone,  &c. — 228,  G.  Hardingham,  Lattice  Bridges. 
— 307,  A.  White,  Lavatories. — 407,  G.  Jennings  and 
Others,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 638,  R.  Somers.  Fire- 
places. — 3,309,  G.  Potter,  Attaching  Door  Knobs 
and  Handies  to  Spindles. — 8,418,  W.  Wodson  and 
R.  Skeocb,  Manufacturing  Bricks,  Ridge  Tiles,  &c. 
— 10,464,  C.  Thomett,  Fastening  Window  Sashes, 
either  Shut  or  Partly  Open.— 11,078,  A.  Berber, 
Laying  Asphalte  Concrete  Pavements. — 15,097,  C. 
McCarthy,  Window  Fastener. — 487,  E.  McClellan, 
Traps  and  Air  Valves  for  Waste  Pipes  and  Drains. 
— 4,856,  W.  Burdock,  Lamps  or  Burners  for  Painters, 
Plumbers,  &c. — 5,286,  E.  Staples,  Attaching  Door 
Knobs  to  Spindles. — 13,021,  H.  Dale,  Fireproof 
Shutters  for  Stairways. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPOBT. 

Notbstbib  8. 

By  Wood  & Spinks. 

Uxbridge,  rosd— 37,  Adelaide. ro»d,  77  years,  ground- 

rent,  11.  79 £106 

Stratford— 47  and  49,  Lett-road,  71  years,  ground- 

rent,  81 305 

Hornsey— 9 and  11,  Brook-road,  freehold 2i0 

Novbmbbb  10. 

By  Habds  & Jbneinson. 

Antigua — The  ClaremoDt  Sugar  Estate  of  600  acres, 
and  a leasebold  interest  in  the  Tremontaine 

Estate 1,600 

By  Gibun  & Child. 

Plumstead — 167,  Burrage-road,  33  years,  groond- 

rent  %l 230 

By  CHtKNOCH,  Gi.LswoBtnr,  Si  Co. 

Kensal  New  Town— Ground-rent  of  21L,  reversion 

in  7 years 466 

Groond  rente  of  67L  Ss.,  reversion  in  87^  years...  1,360 

Ground-rents  of  1107.,  rrversion  in  8lt  years 2,406 

Ground-rents  of  607.  reversion  in  6i  years  1,170 

Bayewater— Ground-rents  of  4267.  78  , reversion  in 

66^  years 16,000 

Ground-rents  of  1607.,  reversion  iu  02^  years 4,825 

8,  Pembridgo-plsce,  reversion  in  66i  years  torack 

rent  of  1407.  a year 186 

7 and  9,  NorfoUc-terrace,  reversion  in  66^  years  to 

rack  rent  of  17<’7.  a year 165 

Norfolk-yard,  reversion  in  66i  years  to  rack  rent 

of  1607.  a year  120 

Notbmbbb  11. 

By  G.  Stockings. 

Ealing-green — 16,  18,  and  20,  Disraeli-road,  88 

years,  ground-rent  237.  ICs 9C0 

By  Vbntom,  Bull,  &.  Coopbb. 

Great  Marylebone-street— No,  33,  term  13  years, 

ground-rent  357 405 

By  C.  C.  4 T.  Moobb. 

Ilford— 1 to  4,  Tyne-terrace,  77  years,  ground-rent 

147 800 

Ground-rent  of  147,,  reversion  in  77  years  310 

8t.  Oeorge’s-in-East — 13,  Canoon-street-road,  free- 
hold   375 

15,  Cannon-street-road,  freehold 270 

Poplar — 10  and  21,  Nurthumberland-street,  78 

years,  ground-rent  27,  lOs 370 

By  E.  SriHSON, 

Brockley— 129  to  134  even,  Brockley-road,  73  years, 

ground-rent  147 1,050 

Walworth— 43  to  60  even,  Phelp-street,  21  years, 

ground  rent  167. 16a.  745 


61  to  67  odd,  Elizabeth-street,  13  years,  ground- 

rent,  107 £270 

2,  Elizabeth-street,  and  47  to  53  odd,  Westmnre- 

land-road,  33  years,  ground-rent  317 830 

39  to  53  even.  Liverpool-street,  22  years,  ground- 
rent  287.  109 1,870 

Old  Kent-road— 62,  86  to  106  even,  Mina-road,  34 

years,  ground-rent  427 2,44) 

1 to  9 and  17  to  21  odd,  Smyrk’a-road,  81  years, 

ground-rent  277.  10s 1,760 

27  to  37  odd,  Smyrk' e-road,  33  years,  ground-rent 

2i; J 250 

39  to  46  and  66  to  71  odd,  Smyrk’ s.road,  34  years, 

ground-reut  287 1,650 

79  to  105  odd,  Smyrk’s-road,  34  years,  ground- 

rent  497 2.940 

26  to  64  even,  and  60  and  62,  Smyrk's-road,  33 

years,  ground-reut  607.  10s 3,160 

64  to  88,  and  91  to  102  even,  Smyrk's-road,  34 

years,  ground-rent  627,  69 8,395 

Ground-rent  of  367.  10s.,  term  34  years 650 

Noveubbb  12. 

By  Dbnt  & Dallas. 

MitcLsm-common— A plot  of  freehold  land,  2r.  16p.  610 

By  Dbivbb  & Pbbpbct. 

Finsbury  Park— 6,  Portland-road,  SJyears,  ground- 

rent  127.  IPs 680 

19,  Woodstock-road,  81  years,  ground-rent  67.  10b.  305 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  Novembeb  22. 

Rogal  Academy. — Professor  A.  H.  Church  on  “ Tlio 
Chemistry  of  Fresco  end  Tempera  Painting.”  8 p.m. 

Surceyori'  Inttilution.—lAr.  J.  W.  WiJlis-Bu' d on”  The 
Extraordinary  Tithe  and  its  Redemption.’'  8 p.m. 

Ineentort'  Institute. — Mr.  Charles  Ingrey,  C.E,,  on 
“The  Ailsa  Craig  Fog  Signalling  Station  (27,  Chancery- 
lane,  6 p.m,}. 

Tuesday,  Noveubbb  23. 

Imlitution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Discussion  on  papers 
on  ” Concrete  as  applied  in  the  Construction  of  Harlouis.” 
8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  J.  H.  MacQovern 
on  *'  Antiquities  of  Kirk  Braddan  Cemetery  and  Peel 
Castle.”  7 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Novbubeb  24. 

Society  of  Arts. — 8 p.m. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  A.  H.  Church  on  “The 
Chemistry  of  Water-Colour  Painting.’*  8 p.m. 

Thcesdat.  Novkueeb  25. 

Si.  Paul's  Eeclesiological  Society. — Mr.  J.  Grimshire  on 
" Some  of  the  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys  of  England  Archi- 
tecturally and  Bietorically  Considered.”  7'36  p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph  Enoineers  and  Electricians. — (1) 
Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Qisbert  Kapp's  paper  nn 
‘■'Ihe  Predetermination  of  the  Characteristics  of  Dyna. 
mos.”  <2)  Mr.  James  Swinburne  on  “ Some  Experiments 
on  Secondary  Cells.”  8 p.m. 

Fbiday,  Noveubeb  26. 

Royal  A''aJe»BV.— Professor  A.  H.  Church  on  “The 
Chemistry  of  nil  Painting  and  of  Spirit  Fresco.”  8 p.m, 


gltsctUama. 

Tbe  Superintending  ArcHitectship, 
M.B.W. — At  tbe  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  the 
Cbiiirman  (Sir  James  M.  MoGarel  Hogg)  stated 
that  it  was  with  much  regret  he  had  to  inform 
tbe  Board  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Vnlliamy,  the 
tidings  of  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  a telegram  that  morning.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  seconded  by  Mr.  Freeman, 
and  resolved  unanimously,  “ That  the  Clerk  do 
communicate  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Vulltamy  an  expression  of  the  Board’s  sincere 
condolence  with  her  in  her  bereavement.”  Sub* 
seqnently,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Edwards,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Shepherd,  and  resolved  — “That,  pursuant  to 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act,  1855,  and  of  every  other  power 
enabling  the  Board  in  that  behalf,  Mr.  John 
Hebb,  Assistant  Architect  to  tbe  Board,  be  and 
he  is  hereby  appointed  the  Superintending 
Architect  of  Metropolitan  Buildings,  and 
Superintending  Architect  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  for  four  weeks  from  the  13ch 
day  of  Novembtr,  1886,  and  that  the  seal  of 
the  Board  be  affixed  to  the  above  resolution.” 
The  Solicitor  subsequently  laid  before  the 
Board  a copy  of  the  resolution,  and  the  seal 
was  affixed  thereto. 

Water-Softening. — On  another  page  will 
be  found  the  prospectus  of  the  Consumers’ 
Economic  Water-Softening  and  Purifying  Com- 
pany, which  is  being  formed  (as  a branch  or 
sub-company  in  connexion  w’ith  the  Atkius 
Filter  and  Engineering  Company)  to  promote 
the  more  extensive  nae  of  Atkins’s  excellent 
process  of  water-softenine,  which  has  often 
been  described  and  referred  to  with  commen- 
dation in  our  columns.  The  project  is  one  well 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  sanitarians  and 
water-consumers  generally. 

0£Q.cial  S'laries. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Lambeth  Vestry,  last  week,  the  salary  of  the 
Surveyor  (Mr.  MHutosh)  was  increased  from 
6001.  to  750L  per  annum. The  City  Com- 

missioners of  Sewers,  at  their  last  meeting, 
increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Ross,  Chief 
Assistant  to  the  Engineer,  from  400L  to  600i. 
per  annum, 
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Sale  of  Building  Sites  near  Aldershot. 

On  Monday  evening  Mr.  H.  J.  Brake,  of  New 
Bridge-street,  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Bridge 
House  Hotel,  Ash  Vale,  Surrey,  a number  of 
freehold  plots  of  building  land,  situated  in  Ash 
Vale,  near  Famborough  and  Aldershot.  The 
land  in  question  was  recently  purchased  from 
the  War  Department  of  the  Government  by 
the  present  vendor,  and  has  since  been  laid  out 
for  building  purposes.  It  is  close  to  the  Ash 
Junction  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  and  to 
the  Ash  Vale  Station  on  the  South-Western 
line,  and  was  described  as  very  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  villas.  The  auctioneer  observed 
that  the  property  offered  comprised  some  of 
the  finest  sites  in  the  county,  moat  of  the 
plots  being  in  an  elevated  position,  command- 
ing extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, including  the  camp  and  town  of 
Aldershot.  The  locality  presented  specially 
attractive  features  for  the  erection  of  resi- 
dential property,  and  to  the  speculating 
builder,  the  great  demand  for  houses  offered 
a tempting  opportunity.  There  was  a very 
numerous  attendance,  the  sale-room  being  much 
crowded,  whilst  large  numbers  were  unable  to 
obtain  admission.  The  number  of  plots  an- 
nounced in  the  particulars  was  152,  most  of 
them  having  frontages  of  20  ft.  and  a depth  of 
100  ft.,  whilst  there  were  also  several  larger 
plots,  having  frontages  varying  from  40  ft.  to 
100  ft.,  and  one  exceptionally  large  plot,  up- 
wards of  two  acres  in  extent,  which  it  was 
stated  contained  a bed  of  the  best  gravel,  which 
would  pay  a large  profit  on  the  working,  and 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  sharp  sand  of  a bright 
I colour  suitable  for  every  description  of  building. 

I On  the  sale  commencing  there  was  a very  active 
I demand,  and  seventy-two  of  the  lots  submitted 
I having  all  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  11. 
to  li.  lOs.  per  foot  frontage,  the  auctioneer  said 
, that  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the 
evening  the  remaining  plots  would  be  offered  on 
Monday  next. 

A New  Public  Hall  at  Harwich. — The 
1 rapid  increase  of  Dovercourt  (which  is,  in  fact, 

I a suburb  of  Harwich)  as  a seaside  resort,  has 
; just  led  to  the  erection  of  a spacious  public  hall 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
I two  places.  The  building,  which  has  been 
1 erected  by  the  Harwich  and  Dovercourt  Public 
I Hall  Company,  is  situated  on  the  main  high 
road,  midway  between  the  ancient  seaport  of 
I Harwich  and  its  younger  watering-place,  within 
about  half  a mile  of  the  centre  of  each  locality, 
and  immediately  opposite  the  redoubt,  whioh 
occupies  high  ground  overlooking  the  sea.  The 
building  has  a frontage  of  upwards  of  45  ft., 
and  is  90  ft.  in  depth,  thus  covering  a ground 
area  of  more  than  4,000  superficial  feet.  It  is 
faced  with  cut  and  moulded  red  bricks,  relieved 
by  stone  dressings  and  windows.  In  the  centre 
of  the  frontage  there  is  a large  arched  window, 
flanked  on  each  side  with  ornamental  pedi- 
ments. The  north  and  south  side  frontages 
have  each  ranges  of  arched  windows,  and  the 
whole  of  the  windows  are  filled  in  with  stained 
and  coloured  glass.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a 
stage,  with  committee  and  retiring  rooms  on 
each  side.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  build- 
ing was  laid  in  May  last  by  Mr.  J.  Round,  M.P., 
and  the  structure  has  just  been  completed. 
Messrs.  Whitmore  & Reeves,  of  London  and 
Chelmsford,  are  the  architects;  and  Mr.  A. 
Diss,  of  Colchester,  is  the  contractor. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street, 
on  Wednesday  evening;  Mr.  Coard  S.  Pain, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.B.,  President,  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hurtzig,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on 
“ A Formula  and  Diagram  for  Ascertaining  the 
Resisting  Power  of  Piles,”  was  read  by  the 
author. 

The  Severn  Tunnel  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
Ist  of  December. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 


Sreenheart,  B.G. 

Teak,  E.I 

Sequoia,  U.8 

Asb,  Canada  

Birch  „ 

Elm  „ 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga  

,,  Odessa,  crown.., 


...ton  6 10  0 


...foot  cube 
load 


0 0 14  0 0 

0 2 7 
4 10  0 

3 10  0 

4 10  0 


4 10  0 

6 0 0 

2 0 0 3 10  0 

3 5 0 4 0 0 

.fathom  3 0 0 6 0 0 


3 10  0 
1 10  0 
2 10  0 


TIMBER  {contuiued) , 
Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  let..  .std.lOO 

„ 4th  and  3rd 

Riga  

St.  Petersburg,  let  yellow 

„ 2nd  

I,  white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  Ist  

„ ,,  2nd 

„ ,,  3rd,  &c 

,,  Sprnce,  Ist  

M „ 3rdand2ud 

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boarils,  sq.  1 in.,  Pre- 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba  

Honduras,  &<; 

Australian  ..  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 
Mexican  ,, 

Tobasco  ,, 

Honduras  ,, 

Maple,  Bird's-eye 

Rose,  Eio  

Babia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  foot 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian !!.!!!.!. 


£.  8.  d.  £.  8.  d. 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

6 0 0 6 10  0 

6 10  0 7 0 0 

8 10  0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 15  0 0 


11  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 8 0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

600  7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

0 5 0 0 7 0 

•foot  0 0 3 0 0 3^ 

0 0 2}  0 0 3} 

0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 3}  0 0 4} 

0 0 4 0 0 6} 

0 0 4 0 0 6} 

0 0 6 0 0 8 

..ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 

0 0 6 0 0 10 
0 0 7 0 1 0 

0 0 4 0 0 5 


METALS. 

Iboit— Pig,  in  Scotland ton  0 0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  4 7 

,,  ,,  in  Wales  4 2 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  6 10 

Sheets,  single,  in  London  6 16 

Hoops  „ 6 0 

Nail-rods  „ 6 15 


METALS  (conli/iued), 
Copper — 

British,  cake  and  ingot 

Best  selectea  

Sheets,  strong 

„ India 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Yellow  Metal  

Lead — 

Pig,  Spanish 

Englisn,  common  brands 

Sheet,  English  

Spelter— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands 

Tin— 

Banca 

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots  

Zinc— 

English  sheet  


ton  44  0 0 46  0 0 

46  0 0 46  0 0 

61  10  0 62  0 0 

49  10  0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

40  13  6 41  0 0 

.lb.  0 0 4 0 0 4i 

ton  12  13  9 12  16  0 

13  2 6 0 0 0 

, 13  16  3 14  0 O 


ton  14  7 6 14  10  0 


14  6 0 14  7 


.ton  0 0 0 0 0 O 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

100  10  0 0 0 O 

101  6 0 0 0 0 

104  0 0 0 0 0 


ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 


OILS, 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra  

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Eemet  

Bapeseed,  English  pale  . 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  D.8 

„ relined 

Tcepektinb  — 

American,  in  casks  .... 
Tah — 

Stockholm  

Archangel  


...ton  20  6 
36  10 
27  0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

36  0 0 26  10  O 

0 0 0 0 0 O 

22  6 0 0 0 O 


26  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 13  0 O 


...cwt.  18  0 


COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  tn  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Desire  to  be 
delivered. 

Dec.  3rd 
Not  stated 

Sewage  S'ystem 

Clocthorpes  D.8. A 

3 L,  2^^.,  and  lOL... 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  ofWork,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Sorveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  te  he 
delivered. 

iL 

ii. 

Removal  of  Snow,  Ice,  Sludge,  Ao 

ii» 

Extension  of  Girls’  and  Infants’  School 

Barnes  School  Board.,, 

do. 

Dec.  Ist 

ii. 

Enlargement  of  Sorting-Office,  Poplar  . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works.., 

do. 

Dec.  3rd 

u. 

Erection  of  Eight  Cottages,  Ao 

Admiralty  

do. 

ii. 

Brick  and  Pipe-Sewers.  Carriagewavs,  Ac.  ... 

Met.  Board  of  Works... 

do. 

do. 

i. 

Erection  of  New  Board  Schools,  Ac 

Scbl.  Board  for  London 

do. 

Not  stated... 

n. 

Erection  of  a Villa  Residence  

G.  LansdownA  Harriss 

do. 

ii. 

TENDERS. 

BEDFORD.— For  the  erection  of  eight  villa  residences, 
in  Conduit-road,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  D.  C.  Preston.  Mr. 
P.  T.  Mercer,  architect,  Bedford.  Quantities  supplied:— 
First  Lilt. 

Garrud,  London  £6,668  0 0 

Ansell,  London 6,660  0 0 

Warton&  Walker,  Bedford  6,436  0 0 

Potter,  Bedford  6,360  0 0 

Spencer,  Bedford 6,310  0 0 

Harrisi^n,  Bedford  6,110  0 0 

Foster,  Bedford  6,105  0 0 

White,  Bedford 6,057  0 0 

Balaam,  London  6,928  0 0 

Laughton,  Bedford 6,645  0 0 

Second  Lilt  {Quantitiei  reduced). 

Ansell £6,966  0 0 

Warton  & Walker  6,733  0 0 

Garrud 6,686  0 0 

Potter 6,008  0 0 

Balaam  6,634  0 0 

Harfison 5,428  0 0 

Foster 6,381  0 0 

White  6,362  0 0 

Laughton  (accepted)  6,000  0 0 


BRIGHTON.— For  sanitary  and  decorative  work  at 
10,  Goldsmid-road.  Mr.  Chas.  Edward  Qritton,  snrvoyor, 
Brighton  : — 

George  Lynn  & Sons,  Brighton  (accepted)  £110  0 0 


BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS.— For  additional  works  in  con- 
nexion with  the  sewage  scheme  : — 

McKay*  £2,275  0 0 

* Accepted  at  2,17oL 
QNo  competition.] 


4 0 0 6 10  0 

...log  2 16  0 4 0 0 

3 6 0 3 7 6 


CRANBROOK  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  three 
C'ittages,  Angley  Park,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  for  Mr,  E.  L. 
Tomlin.  Mr.  Mervyn  E.  Macartnoy,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Evans  & Deacon,  Adelaide  - street, 
Strand  : — 

Maides  & Harper £1,367  0 0 

Punnett  & Son 1,312  0 0 

Marshall  & Son 1,287  0 0 

Foster  & Dicksee 1,260  0 0 


CHISLEUURST.— For  the  erection  of  a house  to  b& 
known  as  Northwood,  Chislebiirst,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Alfred  J , 
Newton.  Mr.  James  W.  Burgess,  architect,  2,_Wiiby. 
road,  Camberwell.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect 


Mowlem  & Co. 

A.  Sykes 

G.  & S.  Fisber  

Higgs  A Bill 

M.  Gentry 

Brass  A Son  

B.  E,  Nightingale  

M.  Manley 

M.  Marslaud  

R,  A.  Lowe 

Spencer  * Co 

J.  Smith  & Sons,  Norwood  Junction' 

H.  Beasley 

• Accepted. 


,£4,111  0 0 
4,06'J  0 
3,870  0 
3,840  0 
3,818  0 


3,669 

3,425 

3,329 

3,260 

3,197 

3,175 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.— For  making,  metalling,  steattt 
rolling,  kerbiog,  channelling,  and  pa'ing  nine  roads,  for 
the  Tendring  Hundred  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 

W.  T.  Hook  (accepted)  £8,107  10  0 

[Twelve  tenders  submitted.] 

EDENBRIDGE  (Kent).— For  laving  out  land,  pumpmgr 
station,  and  sewerage  works,  Mr.  John  Green  Hall,  C.B.» 


Bottoms,  Battersea 

E.  Smith,  Edenbridgo 

H.  F.  Brow  Sulfolk-lane,  London.. 

Paramor  A Son,  Margate  

Q.  E.  WaUis 

J.  J.  Wise,  Deal 

H.  Knight,  Norden,  Mitcham 

B.  Cooke  A Co 

Woodham  A Fry,  Greenwich  

J.  H.  L.  Dame,  Walmer  . 


3,434 
3,413 
3,326 
3,2' 6 
3,183 
3,150 


0 0- 


11  Co’wdrev.Ne’went, Gloucestershire  3.146  0 0- 
■ — _ /’  « T._.. o n-TR  n n 


H.  R.  TreberneA  Co.,  Battersea 

J.  Dickson,  St.  Alban's 

W.  H.  Dearie,  Chichester 

G.  Punnett  A Sons,  Tonbridge  

E.  P.  W.  lies,  Wimbledon  

J.  Yoxing,  Buckhurst-hill,  Essex 

J.  Edmondson,  Lower  Edmonton  ... 

lunesA  Wood,  Birmingham 

J.  J,  B.  Marshall,  Brighton 

J.  Hayward,  Eastbourne  

W.  Cunliffe,  Dorking 

Foster  A Dicksee,  Rugby  

H.  Hill,  High  Wycombe  (accepted). 


3,076 
3,064  0 0 
3.025  0 0 
3,016  9 11 
2,994  0 0 
2.990  0 0 
2,963  6 8 
2,878  0 O' 
2,873  7 6 


HAMPTOy  WICE. — For  alterations  and  additions  at 
St.  John's  Charch,  Hampton  Wick,  Middlesex.  Mr.  E.  T. 
Elaam,  architect,  Hampton  Wick.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 

G.  Constable,  Hampton  Wick £690  0 0 

W'.  Hii'kinbotham,  Teddin^on  630  0 0 

T.  Whenrnsn,  Hampton  Wick 628  17  0 

J.  F.  CoUinson,  Teddinston 696  0 0 

J.  Spink,  Hampton  W’ick 560  0 0 

C.  Bonell,  Teddington  640  0 0 

C.  Oldridge  &,  Sons,  Norbiton 534  16  0 

J.  Filler,  Teddington 613  0 0 

T.  Wheeler,  Kingston  484  18  6 

HULL. — For  the  ironwork  of  Drypool  Bridge,  oxer  the 
citer  Hull,  for  the  Hull  Corporation 
Earle’s  Shipbuilding  Company,  Hall  ...£12,293  0 0 

Handysidea  & Co.,  Derby  ...’ 12,118  0 0 

Head,  Wrightson,  & Co.,  8tocHon-on- 

Tees  11,815  10  6 

Whittaker  Bros.,  Leeds  11,698  0 0 

J.  Butler  & Co.,  Stanningley,  near 
Leeds  (accepted)  11,650  0 0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  181,  Upper 
Thames-street,  for  the  Albion  Iron  Company,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Chambers,  architect : — 

Estimate  A.  Estimate  B. 

Gerrard  £439  £212 

Loader  & Son 436  197 

Alien  & Son 435  180 

Parker  (accepted) 329  167 

LOUGHBOROUGH  (Leicestershire).  — For  Lough- 
borough  Waterworks  extension  to  Blackbrook.  Mr.  Geo. 
fiodson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  consolting  engineer.  Mr.  Herbert 
Walker,  C.E.,  engineer : — 

Contract  iVo.  1. 

J.  Farrer  & Co.,  Barnsley £6,178  4 9 

Clay  Cross  Co.,  Cbeaterfield 5,793  4 6 

T.  Small  & Sons,  Handsworth 6,421  9 8 

J”.  & S.  Roberts,  West  Bromwich  ...  6,420  17  11 

Butterloy  Co.,  Alfreton 6,406  9 1 

Cochrane  li  Co.,  Dudley 6,334  1 8 

Sta^eley  Iron  Co.,  Alfreton 6,260  2 4 

Stanton  Iron  Co.,  Nottingham 6,114  7 8 

J.  Oakes  A Co.,  Alfreton  Ironworks*  4,893  0 0 

• Recommended  for  acceptance,  conditionally. 

Contract  JV'o.  2. 

H.  Hill,  High  Wycombe  £6,865  0 0 

J.  Knight,  Loughborough 6,774  14  2 

F.  Dawson,  Bnry 6,167  0 6 

Walmesley  A Co.,  Preston  6,149  0 0 

Holme  A Eing,  Wigan  4,854  0 0 

Small  A Son,  Handsworth 4,480  10  0 

W.  Drewitt,  Stoke-on-Trent 4,409  0 0 

A.  Paulks,  Loughborough 4,360  0 0 

Foster  A Barry,  Nottingham  and 

London  4,250  0 0 

J.  Mackay,  Stoke-on-Trent  4,216  11  0 

Innes  A Wood,  Birmingham 4,214  0 0 

Hughes  A Son,  Lower  Gornal,  Dudley  4,168  7 9 

Picktball  A Son,  Merthyr  Tydvil  3,979  0 0 

Enoch  Tempest,  Leicester 3,940  0 0 

H.  Vickers,  Nottingham* 3,713  0 0 

• Recommended  for  acceptance,  conditionally, 

PUTNEY. — For  making  road  and  sewer  on  the  Asb- 
boume  House  Estate,  Putney,  for  Mr.  H.  G.  Smallman. 
Mr.  Fred.  Stocker,  surveyor,  Lewisham : — 

Bath  A Blsckmore,  Clapham  £850  0 0 

Harris,  Camberwell  817  0 0 

Jones  Bros.,  Wandsworth  813  19  0 

E.  Aviss  A Co.,  Putney 798  0 0 

J.  Nobbs,  Clapham 788  0 0 

J.  Pizzey,  Hornsey 716  0 0 

Woodhams,  Greenwich 696  0 0 

J.  Ford  A Co.,  Westminster  677  0 0 

W.  J.  Milton  Matson,  Clapham 656  0 0 

Wm.  Nichols,  Wood-green 649  0 0 

Neal,  Wandsworth 648  0 0 

Marshall,  Brighton 600  0 0 

H.  R.  Trehearne  A Co.,  Battersea 633  0 0 

Rowland  Bros.,  Fenny-Stratford* 519  0 0 

* Accepted. 

RAMSGATE. — For  the  erection  of  three  dwelling- 
houses  and  shops  on  Abbott's-hilJ,  for  Mr.  G.  Norris. 
Mr,  E.  L,  Elgar,  architect,  Ramsgate ; — 

Paramor  A Sons,  Margate  £1,700  0 0 

J.  H.  Forwalk,  ^msgate 1,666  0 0 

Regia  A Coppen,  Margate 1,660  0 0 

H.  Bowman,  Ramsgate  1,340  0 0 

C.  Collins.  Ramsgate  1,250  0 0 

T.  Elgar,  Ramsgate 1,360  0 0 

W.  W.  Martin,  Ramsgate l’l98  0 0 

Q.  M.  Dawson,  Broadstairs*  943  0 0 

• Accepted. 


TEMPLE  BREDIN  (co.  Limerick). — For  building  spire, 
wrought  entrance-gates,  railings,  piers,  and  boundary- 
walls.  Mr.  W.  G.  Doolin,  M.A.,  architect,  Dublin : — 
Jas.  Newstead,  Fermoy  (accepted)  ...£SO0  0 0 
[Five  tendered  J 


TOXTETH  PARK.— For  the  construction  of  a brick 
sewer  in  8t.  Michael's-road,  for  the  Toiteth  Park  Local 
Board.  Quantities  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  John  Price, 
Assoc, -M.  Inst,  C.E. 

Holme  A (jreen,  Liverpool  £323  0 0 

J.  Garnett,  Toxteth  Park 303  12  1 

E.  Lomax. Toxteth  Park  2(2  8 0 

L.  Marr,  Toiteth  Park  192  10  2 

Catterall  A Co.,  Liverpool  189  16  4 

d . Evans,  Parkgate  (accepted)  161  0 0 

[Engineer's  estimate,  170LJ 


TOXTETH  PARK.— For  pulling  down  and  re-erecting 
wall  in  Aigbnrth  - road,  for  the  Toxteth  Park  Local 
Board 

McCabe  A Co..  Kirkdale  £122  18  3 

Holme  A Green,  Liverpool  86  0 0 

Catterall  A Co.,  Liverpool 77  4 4 

G.  Porter,  Toiteth  Park  73  19  0 

L.  Marr,  Toiteth  Park  73  13  4 

R.  Lomax,  Toxteth  Park  66  4 4 

J.  Evans,  Parkgate 50  16  0 

Ireland  AHurley, Liverpool  (accepted)  48  16  8 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  60f.] 


WORCESTER  PARK  (Surrey). — For  the  erection  of 
house.  Lawn  View,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  E.  C. 
Stapylton.  Messrs.  Whitfield  A Thomas,  architects, 
Cockspur-street.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evans  A Deacon, 
Adelaide-street : — 


£1,910 

0 

Oldridge  i Sons  

1,768 

0 

0 

Adkins  Bros 

1,748 

0 

0 

reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be 
at  OUT  office,  46,  Catberine-street,  W.C,,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THUE8DAT8. 
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The  Consultvig  Architect. 

T may  appear  hyper- 
critical to  take  ex- 
ception to  the  title 
of  Professor  Kerr’s 
ne'w  'work,*  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding 
a suggestive  and  a 
short  title  for  such 
a book  may  be  ad- 
mitted. Still  it  is 
necessary  to  explain 
that  Professor  Kerr  treats  in  this  book  of 
the  duties  and  liabilities  of  an  architect  in 
relation  to  'what  may  broadly  be  termed 
fiegal  questions  connected  -with  buildings. 
He  is  not  concerned  with  an  architect’s 
business  when  he  is  occupied  in  designing 
■buildings.  In  other  words,  he  treats  of  the 
duty  of  an  architect  when  he  is  called  in  to 
•advise  or  to  assist  persons  who  are  busied  with 
•disputes  upon  such  matters,  among  others,  as 
■structural  damage,  easements  generally,  and 
the  easement  of  light  more  particularly.  It 
follows  from  this  that  such  cognate  subjects  as 
arbitrations,  evidence,  advocacy,  and  so  on 
have  to  be  touched  on.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit 
mention  of  the  useful  chapter,  or  section,  as 
the  author  prefers  to  call  it,  on  “Building  Act 
•Questions  (London).” 

There  are  obviously  two  essential  elements 
'in  regard  to  such  a work  as  this,  which  are 
-absolutely  necessary  if  its  object  is  to  be 
attained.  The  first  is,  that  the  legal  principles 
•upon  which  much  of  it  is  necessarily  based 
•should  have  been  accurately  grasped  ; and  next, 
that  not  only  should  the  writer  have  a large 
•experience,  but  that  he  should  clearly  appre- 
•ciate  the  reasonable  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
•questions  which  must  come  before  what  we 
will,  with  the  author,  call  “ the  consulting 
■architect.”  There  can,  we  think,  he  no  doubt 
•at  all  that  Professor  Kerr  is  sound  in  his  la-w. 
and  shrewd  in  his  appreciation  of  the  position 
of  matters.  The  advice  given  is  throughout 
•full  of  prudence  and  practical  wisdom,  and 
■could  all  architects  act  up  to  the  precepts 
to  be  found  in  this  work  their  clients  would 
have  good  cause  to  congratulate  them- 
•selves.  But  we  fear,  until  this  world 
is  somewhat  more  of  a Utopia  than  it 
is  at  present,  that  the  soundest  advice 
will  be  often  useless,  having  regard  to  the 
■want  of  temper,  the  grasping  spirit,  and  the 
•vindictiveness  which  are  so  often  shown  even 
in  the  most  trivial  of  disputes.  We  have  said 
that  Professor  iKerr  is  a sound  la\vyer,  yet 
there  is  one  point  of  some  importance  upon 
which  he  makes  an  assertion  for  which  we 

* The  Consulting  Architect:  Practical  Notes  on  Ad- 
fninistrative  Difficulties  and  Disputes.  By  Robert  Kerr, 
F.B.l.B.A.,  &c,  London;  J,  Murray.  1886. 


should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  his  autho- 
rity. “ The  mere  obstruction,”  he  says  on 
p.  64,  “ of  the  light  for  one  year  is  not  enough 
to  extinguish  the  easement,  unless  notice  of 
that  intention  has  been  first  delivered.”  The 
Prescription  Act  speaks  of  the  owner  of  the 
dominant  tenement  having  notice  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  easement.  Lord  Justice  Fry,  it 
is  true,  once  intimated  an  opinion  that  a written 
notice  was  required,  hut  that  point  has  not,  we 
think,  ever  been  actually  decided,  and  the 
general  view  is  that  all  the  notice  required  is 
such  as  will  make  it  clear  to  the  owner  of  the 
dominant  tenement  that  there  is  an  obstruction 
put  up  by  a particular  person. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  an  example,  be- 
fore proceeding  further,  of  Professor  Kerr’s 
sensible  and  prudent  advice.  We  find  an 
instance  in  regard  to  this  subject  of  the 
obstruction  of  light,  one  which,  more  than 
any  other,  perhaps,  requires  temper  and  judg- 
ment in  the  consulting  architect.  “ As  a 
general  rule,”  he  says,  p.  79,  “ the  substitution 
of  a new  window,  of  improved  size,  form,  and 
quality,  would  cure  any  grievance  whatever.” 
Perhaps  this  is  putting  the  matter  too  broadly, 
but  certainly  it  applies  to  many  cases.  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  then  proceeds, — “ But,  of  course, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  England  that 
will  compel  a plaintifl’  to  accept  a readjustment 
even  of  an  easement  over  another  man’s  pro- 
perty. . . . But,  nevertheless,  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  occasionally,  and  perhaps  as  the 
courts  become  more  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  compensation  they 
may  be  disposed  to  allow  or  even  to 
invite  such  proposals.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that,  in  any  process  of  settlement  in  which 
architects  take  the  place  of  lawyers,  the 
principle  of  re-adjustment  is  especially  capable 
of  being  acted  upon.”  This  advice  is  thoroughly 
sound,  and  many  disputes  as  to  light  might  be 
nipped  in  the  bud  if  the  architects  for  the 
respective  parties  would  adopt  the  prudent  and 
proper  course  here  suggested.  In  many  cases, 
no  doubt,  they  do  give  this  advice,  but  in 
others  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  respective 
architects  or  surveyors  are  keener  for  a fray 
than  for  a settlement,  and  in  such  technical 
matters  as  these  lawyers  very  often  will  leave 
the  question  of  the  settlement  to  the  architects, 
who  are  the  persons  best  fitted  to  arrive  at  fair 
terms.  We  should  like  also  to  call  attention 
to  the  thoroughly  prudent  advice  contained  on 
p.  63  as  to  the  “ erroneous  attitudes  of  com- 
plainants” in  regard  to  the  same  question.  We 
do  not  adopt  Professor  Kerr’s  advice  and 
strictures  wholesale,  but  we  advise  its  perusal 
by  all  who  are  thinking  of  litigation  for 
infringement  of  light,  and  by  all  architects  who 
are  called  in  to  give  advice  in  such  circum- 
stances. 


We  are  very  glad  that  Professor  Kerr 
recognises  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
consulting  architect  is  to  be  consulted  in  regard 
to  sanitary  matters.  In  all  disputes  or  diffi- 
culties of  such  a nature  a competent  architect 
ought  to  be  a much  safer  adviser  than  a so- 
called  sanitary  engineer  or  a doctor.  This  is 
one  piece  of  advice  ■which  the  author  gives  ; — 
“The  consulting  architect  has  to  bear  in  mind 
that  he  has  not  to  do  the  doctor’s  work  or  the 
lawyer’s.  Probably  in  every  case  the  chief 
question  which  he  will  put  to  himself,  and 
report  upon  if  he  be  allowed,  is  how  the 
I structural  defect,  whether  it  has  or  has  not 
been  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  can  he,  pro- 
bably very  easily,  remedied  ; as  a practical 
man  he  may  very  generally  say  that  the  dis- 
pute ought  wholly  to  turn  upon  this,  all  else 
being  mere  wrangling.”  The  Professor  then 
goes  on  to  point  out  how  an  architect  will  in 
such  cases  generally  advise  a fair  compromise, 
unless,  as  is  very  seldom  the  case,  there  has 
been  some  kind  of  legal  fraud.  This  is  proper 
advice,  and  we  may  add  that  a competent  and 
high-class  architect  is  much  more  likely  to 
settle  the  matter  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties 
than  any  other  person.  He  is  not  a man 
with  a hobby,  as  sanitary  doctors  or  sanitary 
engineers  often  are  ; he  is  acquainted  with  all 
the  details  of  buildings  and  with  the  desires 
and  the  wishes  of  clients,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  previous  classes,  and  he  has  an 
authority  which,  if  the  matter  comes  to  the 
execution  of  actual  work,  neither  the  engineer 
nor  the  doctor  can  possess. 

The  chapter  on  “ Leasehold  Questions  ” 
deals,  of  course,  with  a good  many  matters  of 
great  importance  in  the  relations  of  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  matters  which  are  often  the 
occasion  of  considerable  heart-burnings.  The 
author  brings  the  light  of  common  sense  to 
bear  on  some  of  these  questions.  “ The 
lessor  ought  not  to  expect,  or  to  be  allowed  to 
expect,  that  his  house  is  to  be  surrendered  to 
him  in  such  a condition  of  fresh  repair  as  to 
make  an  incoming  tenant  fully  comfortable  at 
the  expense  of  the  outgoer  ; this  kind  of  com- 
pleteness must  he  accomplished  at  the  cost 
either  of  the  incomer  or  of  the  landlord,  as 
may  be  agreed  between  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  a lessee  who  has  covenanted,  in 
the  customary  language,  to  keep  the  house  in 
proper  repair,  must  not  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that  he  is  to  leave  it  all  out  of  condition.” 
The  author  puts  it  that  the  house  may  come 
from  the  lessee’s  hands  “substantial  but 
shabby  ” : the  signs  of  current  wear  should 
appear,  along  with  the  proofs  of  current 
repair.  This  is  the  fair  and  equitable  way 
to  put  it  ; but  the  London  landlord  does  not 
see  these  things  at  all  clearly ; and,  as  a 
solicitor  once  pithily  told  a tenant  who  con- 
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sulfed  him  as  to  his  ^ievances  against  bis 
lan'ilord,  “the  law  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
landlords.” 

The  philosophy  of  repainting  is  touched 
upon  ; and  the  difference  between  the  old- 
faahioned  plan  of  binding  the  tenant  “ to 
keep  the  paint  in  repair”  like  everything  else, 
and  the  modern  and  now  almost  universal 
system  (in  London)  of  binding  the  tenant  to 
paint  the  outside  once  in  three  years,  and  the 
inside  once  in  seven  years,  is  thus  discrimi- 
nated : — 

"The  difference  of  principle  ” (between  these  two 
systems)  "is  easily  explained.  Oil  paint  is  primarily 
a preservative  coating  of  carbonate  of  lead  (white 
lead),  with  linseed  oil  as  its  vehicle  of  application 
whereby  to  protect  trora  the  oxidising  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  such  materials, — iron  is  a most 
notable  example,— as  especially  require  it.  Then, 
by  adding  various  pigments,  and  using  various 
modes  of  finish,  this  coating  is  made  to  produce 
agreeable  effects  of  colour  and  surface  decoration, 
including,  perhaps,  the  somewhat  expensive  imita- 
tion of  costly  materials”  [this  latter  crime,  how- 
ever, is  greatly  on  the  decrease].  "Accordingly, 
the  old  covenant  to  keep  in  order  the  mere  paint 
was  a matter  of  substantial  repair,  while  the  more 
modern  covenants  to  repaint  periodically  refer  to 
the  decorative  effect  also,  according  to  its  degree.” 

That  is  so,  and  a most  unreasonable  thing  it 
is  that  the  landlord  should  claim  power  to 
interfere  from  time  to  time  with  the  matter  of 
internal  decorative  painting,  which  during  the 
tenancy  affects  no  one  but  the  tenant  and  his 
private  friends.  External  painting,  which 
concerns  the  public  appearance  of  the  property, 
stands  on  a different  footing  ; it  is  the  land- 
lord’s interest  to  keep  his  property  in  a 
presentable  style  before  the  public  eye, 
as  well  as  the  tenant’s  interest  that  bis  house 
should  look  respectable  ; and  in  more  en- 
lightened and  less  duke-ridden  cities  it  is  the 
landlord  who  binds  himself  to  a certain 
amount  of  exterior  painting,  instead  of  binding 
the  tenant  to  do  it  for  him.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  average  form  of  lease  on  the  majority 
of  large  London  properties  is  so  utterly  un- 
reasonable and  onesided  in  its  claims  on  the 
tenant,  that  the  result  is  that  some  of  its  con- 
ditions are  habitually  ignored  on  the  one  side 
and  evaded  on  the  other  ; indeed,  Professor 
Kerr  points  out  that,  in  practice,  if  the  tenant 
only  takes  care  to  paint  the  inside  in  the 
seventh  year  and  the  outside  in  the  third 
year  before  the  termination  of  his  lease,  he 
may  avoid  the  claim  for  dilapidations  and 
have  the  benefit  of  the  new  work  during  his 
occupation.  We  are  glad  to  observe  also  that 
the  author  reprobates  the  absurd  practice  of 
demanding  premiums  on  the  transfer  of  a 
lease,  often  as  a mere  concession  to  habit,  and 
for  no  commercial  reason  of  any  kind  which 
could  be  put  to  the  purchaser  in  figures. 

In  the  section  on  “Questions  of  Building” 
there  is  a great  deal  of  most  judicious  advice 
as  to  matters  arising  between  the  architect  and 
contractor  In  the  course  of  carrying  out  a con- 
tract. In  regard  to  the  quantities  question,  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  apparently  leans  towards  what  may 
be  called  the  modern  theory,  that  the  architect 
.should  be  responsible  for  the  quantities,  though 
he  does  not  positively  adopt  it.  Touching  on 
the  frequent  provincial  practice  of  the  archftect 
supplying  his  own  quantities,  he  refers  to  the 
idea,  apparently  with  approval,  that  the  archi- 
tect is  the  fittest  person  to  do  this,  inasmuch 
as  he  alone  knows  what  is  in  his  own  mind. 
The  answer  to  this,  which  seems  to  be  over- 
looked, is  that  the  specification  ought  to  be  so 
methodically  and  clearly  drawn  up,  and  the 
drawings  so  clear,  as  to  show,  beyond  any 
doubt,  what  is  in  the  architect’s  mind. 
Laxity  and  vagueness  of  specification  is  at  the 
bottom  of  a great  many  of  the  disputes  which 
arise  over  the  execution  of  contracts.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  architect  to  specify  and  draw 
so  clearly  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  “ what  is 
in  his  mind’’;  but,  having  done  this,  we  fail 
to  see  that  it  is  part  of  his  profession  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  quantity,  in  run  or  in 
area,  of  each  portion  of  the  work  which 
he  specifies.  That  is  a matter  which  does 
not  concern  the  object  which  he  has  in  view, 
the  production  of  a satisfactory  building.  That 


quantity  of  work  of  each  kind  they  contain  is 
really  a question  only  of  interest  to  the  con- 
tractor who  has  to  say  for  what  sum  he  can 
execute  them.  We  see  no  essential  objection 
to  the  architect  taking  out  and  furnishing  his 
own  quantities  (provided  always  that  he  is 
paid  by  his  client  and  not  by  the  contractor  for 
so  doing) ; all  we  say  is,  that  he  may  be  better 
employed  on  higher  matters  than  in  mere  men- 
suration of  quantities ; that  if  he  is  in  earnest 
in  the  study  of  the  higher  elements  of  his 
profession  he  ought  to  be  better  employed. 
This  consideration,  of  course,  trenches  on  the 
everlastingly  vexed  question,  whether  archi- 
tecture is  essentially  a business  or  an  art,  con- 
cerning which  we  hold  that  there  should  really 
be  no  two  opinions.  If  it  is  not  an  art  (remem- 
bering always  that  there  is  a fine  art  of  planning 
as  well  of  designing  elevations  and  details) 
the  architectural  profession  has  very  little  locus 
standi  worth  speaking  of. 

The  section  on  “ Architects’  Disputes  and 
Etiquette”  propounds  views  which  in  the 
main  most  of  us  will  be  disposed  to  assent  to. 
In  regard  to  “uniformity  of  practice,”  how- 
ever, Professor  Kerr  holds  up  the  uniformity 
of  commission  standard  more  decisively  than 
we  should  be  disposed  to  do.  nor  does  he  even 
hint  at  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  any 
other  method  of  payment  (except  for  a special 
class  of  work)  than  that  of  a percentage  com- 
mission. This  is  a subject  on  which,  however, 
we  opine  that  the  last  word  has  not  been  said. 
There  is  a certain  convenience  to  architect  and 
client  in  the  5 per  cent,  commission  practice,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  (like  some  other  convenient 
things)  absolutely  illogical ; and  there  would 
be  many  advantages  in  substituting  payment 
by  fees  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
standing  and  talent  of  the  architect,  and  the 
degree  in  which  his  services  are  sought  after  ; 
not  the  least  of  which  would  be  that  in  that 
case  an  architect  of  genius  and  fame  could 
affurd  to  repay  himself  by  higher  fees  on  a 
smaller  number  of  works,  which  he  could 
really  give  his  own  full  attention  to.  He 
would  probably  make  less  money  actually, 
but  he  would  make  it  in  a way  more  satis- 
factory both  to  himself  and  to  the  public. 

There  is,  however,  very  little  in  the  book  to 
which  we  should  be  disposed  to  take  exception  ; 
it  is  a most  useful  and  suggestive  one,  judicial 
and  balanced  in  tone,  and  has  the  merit  of 
being  written  in  an  admirably  clear  and  read- 
able style.  We  may  conclude  by  expressing 
our  entire  concurrence  in  the  opinion,  given 
in  the  chapter  on  “ Architects’  Disputes  and 
Etiquette,”  that  “ the  social  standing  of  a pro- 
fession is  to  be  exactly  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  mutual  courtesy,  good  feeling,  and 
above  all  good  faith,  are  prevalent  among  its 
members.”  We  hope  such  excellent  precepts 
may  always  be  put  into  practice. 
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PRESENT  STATE 
STONEHENGE. 

HE  present  condition  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  well-known 
pre-historic  relics  of  this  country 
has  recently  formed  the  subject  of 
IV  very  careful  report,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  by  a deputation  of  four 
:)rovincial  members  of  the  Wilts  Archmo- 
ogical  and  Natural  History  Society  to  that 
body.  They  relate  that  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1885  urgent  appeals  had 
been  made  from  time  to  time  desiring  the 
Society  to  exercise  whatever  authority  it 
possessed  in  defence  of  this  national  relic, 
which  was  reported  to  be  undergoing  daily 
injury  at  the  hands  of  an  unchecked  public. 
Thereupon  the  Society  determined  to  depute 
some  of  its  officers  to  examine  the  site  and 
report  upon  the  subject.  This  deputation, 
consisting  of.  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  and  Messrs. 
H.  E.  Medlicott,  W.  Cunnington,  and  H. 
Cunnington,  visited  Stonehenge  on  the  20th  of 
July  last  and  carefully  examined  every  stone, 
noting  down  its  exact  condition  with  special 
reference  to  injuries  of  recent  date,  and 
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printed  in  the  magazine  of  the  Society 
(vol.  xxi.)  his  notes  on  the  fragments,  to* 
which  was  added  an  illustration  consisting  of 
a ground  plan  of  the  stones  in  their  present 
condition,  numbered  according  to  the  following 
system.  Mr.  Cunnington  takes  his  stand  at 
the  entrance  to  the  great  or  outer  circle,  and 
looking  towards  the  interior  commences  with 
No.  1,  the  upright  stone  or  jamb  on  the  left 
hand  ; he  carries  his  numeration  right  round 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  great  circle, 
until  he  comes  round  to  stone  No.  25,  which 
forms  the  right-hand  jamb  of  the  entrance,, 
with  the  lintel,  No.  25  L,  resting  on  Nos.  I 
and  25.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  second  or 
inner  circle,  and  in  like  manner  enumerates 
all  the  stones  from  26  round  the  circle  to 
No.  45.  Mr.  Cunnington  then  proceeds  to  the 
left-hand  spur  of  the  exterior  horse-shoe,  or 
semi-ellipse,  the  stones  of  which  he  numbers- 
from  46  to  55,  and  then  to  the  inner  home-shoe, 
which  be  consecutively  numbers  in  a similar 
manner  from  56  to  68.  Within  this  horse-shoe 
lies  the  stone  or  slab  A,  not  far  from  the  centre 
of  the  two  concentric  circles,  and  at  or  near  to 
one  of  the  focuses  of  the  horse-shoes  or  semi- 
ellipses. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  deputation  has 
to  say  as  to  the  condition  of  these  stones. 
No.  1 they  find  has  been  slightly  injured  by 
recent  chipping  and  the  cutting  of  letters  upon, 
it ; No.  2,  the  next  upright,  has  been  untouche(i 
of  late  years.  Upon  these  two  rests  the  lintel,, 
No.  1 L,  of  which  they  say  nothing,  and  we 
may  therefore  presume  that  it  has  not  been 
interfered  with.  No.  3 stands  alone,  without 
lintels.  There  are  two  very  small  chips  upon 
it,  of  recent  date.  The  next  standing  stones, 

4 and  5,  support  a lintel,  No.  4L  on  the  plan. 
Of  the  lintel  they  say  nothing,  but  No.  4 has 
been  chipped  recently,  and  No.  5 is  chipped  in. 
two  or  three  places . Of  the  next  group,  Nos.  6 
and  7,  with  lintel  6 L,  No.  6 was  found  to  be 
much  chipped,  and  No.  7 to  be  very  much 
chipped.  The  next  stone,  No.  8,  lies  out  of 
the  true  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  they 
found  its  original  surface  was  not  only  injured, 
but  completely  destroyed,  though  with  not 
much  additional  damage  of  late  years.  No.  9 
stone  is  in  two  portions,  a and  b.  It  is  injured 
in  two  places.  Continuing  their  progress  round 
the  circle,  stones  Nos.  10  and  11  were  found 
by  the  committee  of  inspection  to  have  been 
slightly  scratched.  The  next  two  stones,  Nos. 
12  and  13,  lie  prostrate,  the  one  having  its- 
surface  very  much  damaged,  the  other  con- 
siderably damaged.  No.  14,  which  is  inside 
of  its  original  position  on  the  great  circle,  is 
uninjured  of  late,  and  No.  15  very  little' 
injured.  Here  occurs  a considerable  hiatus 
in  the  rank  of  standing  stones  which 
compose  the  outer  circle  until  we  come  to 
No.  16,  which  is  not  in  its  original  position. 
It  was  found  to  he  worn  by  being  constantly 
walked  upon,  but  otherwise  not  recently 
damaged.  Its  lintel,  No.  16  L,  lies  by  its 
side,  but  has  not  been  much  injured  re- 
centlj’.  Then  comes  the  trilithon  of  two 
standing  stones,  Nos.  17  and  18,  supporting, 
the  lintel  17  L.  Of  these  No.  17  was  found 
to  have  been  very  badly  chipped,  and  this 
recently,  one  piece  measuring  10  in.  by  8 in. 
had  been  taken  off,  but  No.  18  is  not 
seriously  damaged.  The  report  says  nothing 
of  any  injury  done  to  the  lintel.  The  next 
standing  stone,  No.  19,  is  declared  to  be  very 
badly  chipped,  with  large  pieces  gone  from  it 
in  many  places.  No.  20  lies  pro.strate  ; it  is 
damaged  only  by  footmark.?.  No.  21  is  also- 
injured  by  being  walked  upon,  and  the  lintel 
No.  21  L,  now  thrown  down  from  its  position, 
but  still  lying  between  Nos.  21  and  22,  its 
original  supports,  is  badly  worn  by  footmarks. 
No.  22,  however,  is  in  good  condition.  No.  2? 
still  stands  in  its  original  locus;  some  initials 
have  been  recently  cut  into  it  and  the  stone- 
is  chipped  on  the  outside.  There  is  a crock 
on  the  north  side  of  this  stone,  which  has 
increased  very  much  recently,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  it  should  be  stopped  at. 
once  with  cement  or  otherwise  attended  to. 
The  standing  stone,  No.  24,  was  found  to  he 
in  good  condition,  and  the  lintel  24  L,  which 
rests  on  this  and  No.  25,  has  not  been  pointed 
out  in  the  schedule  as  having  sustained  any 
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injuries.  No.  25,  the  standing  stone  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  person  entering,  and  vis-h- 
MS  to  No.  1,  with  the  lintel  No.  25  L overhead, 
is  badly  damaged  ; the  lintel  itself  having 
escaped  the  untender  mercies  of  the  iconoclast. 

This  completes  the  outer  circle.  The  stones 
of  the  inner  circle  are  neither  so  large  nor  so 
numerous  as  those  we  have  already  described. 
The  lirst.  No.  26,  has  sustained  no  damage. 
The  stone  is  very  hard, — too  hard,  in  fact,  to 
he  easily  cut.  No.  27  is  not  injured,  but  it 
was  evident  that  rabbits  were  at  work  beneath 
it.  No.  X,  which  leans  upon  this,  bad  been 
much  walked  upon,  to  its  manifest  detriment. 
Nos.  29  and  32  were  not  damaged,  but  No.  30 
had  been  pecked  at  a little  with  some  sharp 
instrument,  but  was  not  much  injured.  No.  31 
is  in  two  parts,  a,  fe,  the  former  being  not  much 
injured,  though  slightly  chipped  ; the  latter 
has  sustained  two  chips.  No.  33  bears  chips, 
but  they  are  not  of  very  recent  origin  ; the 
damages  of  No.  34  are  also  not  recent,  but  a 
large  piece  was  broken  off  this  stone  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  report  states  that 
rabbits  are  at  work  below  it.  Nos.  35  to  41 
have  been  worn  by  the  feet  of  those  who  have 
walked  over  them,  and  thus  damaged  more  or 
less,  but  no  chips  or  cracks  are  found  upon 
them.  No.  42,  which  appears  to  be  in  its 
original  position,  is  slightly  chipped,  but 
otherwise  unhurt;  and  No.  43  also  is  in  its 
original  position,  and  in  good  condition,  but 
a little  chipped.  No.  44  has  been  chipped, 
but  slightly  foot-worn  ; and  No.  45,  the  last 
stone  of  this  inner  circle  contiguous  to  No.  26, 
the  first  stone,  is  in  fair  state  of  preservation. 

We  now  pass  from  the  two  concentric  circles 
to  the  horse-shoes,  or  imperfect  ellipses,  which 
they  enclose.  The  first  or  outer  horse-shoe 
contains  ten  stones,  Nos.  46  to  55,  as  well 
as  two  lintels  in  position,  and  three  lintels 
overthrown.  Nos.  46  and  47  are  in  pretty 
good  order,  being  only  very  slightly  damaged  ; 
the  lintel  which  they  carry,  No.  46  L,  being 
out  of  the  category  of  damages  notified  by 
the  deputation.  To  this  megalithic  group,  or 
prjlon  of  three  stones,  succeeds  another,  48, 
48L,  and49.  No.  48  was  found  to  be  very 
little  injured.  It  attracted  the  notice  of  those 
who  inspected  it  on  account  of  the  curious 
diagonal  vein  of  infiltrated  silex  running  across 
it.  There  are  no  injuries  reported  to  No.  48  L, 
but  49  is  chipped,  and  some  letters  have  been 
recently  cut  upon  it.  No.  50  lies  prostrate  and 
in  two  parts,  a and  b.  The  former  of  these  is 
very  much  worn  by  the  feet  of  those  who  have 
walked  upon  it,  which  have  entirely  destroyed 
its  surface  ; the  latter  is  in  much  the  same 
condition,  and  rabbits  have  burrowed  below  it 
as  well.  The  lintel,  50  L,  has  its  mortise  much 
worn  by  feet,  but  is  otherwise  in  fair  condi- 
tion. The  leaning  stone.  No.  51,  is  in  good 
order,  but  bears  one  chip  of  recent  date.  The 
report  states  that  this  stone  does  not  appear 
to  have  gone  any  further  over  in  the  incline, 
which  it  showed  many  years  ago.  The  over- 
turned trilith,  Nos.  52,  52  L,  and  53,  bears 
in  all  three  cases  the  injurious  marks  of  many 
feet.  No.  52  has  been  very  much  damaged  by 
boys,  who  made  a slide  down  it,  and  rabbits 
have  burrowed  beneath.  The  lintel  has  its 
edge  worn  away,  but  in  other  respects  has  not 
been  recently  damaged.  The  shattered  group, 
Nos.  54,  54 L,  and  55,  consists  of  no  fewer  than 
seven  pieces  ; the  first  two  being  each  in  three 
pieces,  and  lettered  by  Mr.  Cunnington  a,  b,  c. 
No.  54a  is  damaged  by  foot-marks,  and  there 
are  rabbit  burrows  below  ; Nos.  546  and  c,  are 
in  fair  order  ; Nos.  54  L,  a and  b have  surface 
injuries  ; but  the  injirries  to  54  L c are  not 
very  material.  On  the  other  hand.  No.  55  is 
very  badly  chipped.  This  completes  the  outer 
horseshoe. 

The  stones  of  the  inner  horse-shoe  are 
thirteen  in  number, — 56  to  68, — three  of  them 
being  covered  up,  and  therefore  protected  from 
injury,  viz.,  57,  62,  and  67.  No.  56  is  very 
slightly  chipped.  No.  58  chipped,  cut,  and 
badly  scratched;  59  in  good  order;  60,  61,  and 
63  damaged  by  feet ; 64  is  upright  and  in  good 
order,  apparently  in  its  original  position ; 65 
and  66  have  been  recently  chipped  and  carved 
with  initials ; 68,  the  last  stone  of  this  inner 
horse-shoe,  is  worn  by  feet.  The  stone^  “ A,” 
which  lies  partly  under  506  and  50 L,  is  also 


very  much  worn  by  the  feet.  This  completes  the 
report  on  the  stones  forming  the  area  of  Stone- 
henge ; but  there  are  three  outlying  stones 
which  the  Committee  had  also  under  their 
notice.  Of  these,  the  first  is  (a)  lying  to  the 
east-south-east.  About  nine  years  ago  a fire 
was  lighted  against  this  stone,  which  caused 
a large  piece  to  split  off.  The  second  stone  (6) 
is  known  as  the  “ Slaughtering  Stone.”  An 
attempt  has  been  made  at  an  uncertain  period 
to  remove  a corner  of  it  by  sinking  six  holes  in 
a line,  after  the  manner  of  breaking  sarsens 
which  is  now  practised.  The  “ Friar’s  Heel,”  or 
“ Devil’s  Heel  ” (c),  is  much  chipped,  and  very 
much  inclined.  In  addition  to  all  these 
injuries,  it  should  be  added  that  scribbling 
with  chalk  ha%  been  practised  all  over  the 
stones,  and  though  such  marks  may  not  be 
injurious  they  are  disfiguring,  and  should  not 
be  permitted.  We  are  glad  to  notice,  how- 
ever, that  steps  have  been  taken  to  arrest  the 
burrowing  of  rabbits,  and  no  further  injury 
need  henceforth  be  apprehended  from  that 
source.  The  deputation  are  of  opinion  that 
the  time  has  at  length  come  when  this  grand 
monument  should  be  properly  protected  from 
the  irreparable  injuries  to  it  which  are 
constantly  going  on  at  the  hands  of  the 
thoughtless  and  the  mischievous.  This  pro- 
tection may  be  carried  out  by  two  methods, 
first,  by  a sunk  fence  or  “ha-ha”  at  a con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  trench  which 
encircles  the  precincts,  to  keep  out  all  car- 
riages and  animals,  at  the  same  time  not 
destroying  the  wild  character  of  Stonehenge 
by  any  visible  barrier  ; secondly,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a responsible  caretaker,  with  power  to 
enforce  regulations  with  which  he  would  be 
provided,  to  prevent  picnicing  within  the  area; 
and,  above  all,  to  stop  any  injury  to  the  stones, 
such  as  chipping,  marking,  scratching,  or 
walking  over  them.  A very  small  entrance- 
fee  would  probably  provide  amply  for  the 
salary  of  such  a person,  and  no  honest  visitor 
would  grudge  it. 

As  for  the  restoration  of  Stonehenge,  the 
deputation  very  rightly  recommends  but 
little,  confining  its  advice  to  three  matters 
of  a precautionary  nature,  which  they  think 
should  be  carried  out  as  early  as  possible. 
These  are,  — (1)  Nos.  6 and  7,  with  the 
lintel  belonging  to  them,  should  be  pushed 
back  into  their  original  plumb,  and  secured, 
when  the  unsightly  wooden  props  and  but- 
tresses could  be  removed  ; (2)  Nos.  25  and  1, 
the  entrance  jambs,  with  their  accompanying 
lintel,  need  to  be  pushed  back  into  proper 
and  original  position  in  like  manner,  and  so 
secured  before  they  lean  farther  towards  the 
outside,  and  thus  the  threatened  fall,  which,  if 
this  is  not  done,  must  take  place  at  no  very 
distant  date,  be  averted  ; (3)  the  “ Friar’s 
Heel,”  which  is  very  much  inclined,  must  be 
carefully  examined,  and  if  it  is  pronounced 
unsafe,  be  securely  fixed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  deputation  has  not  recommended  the 
replacement  of  the  tall  leaning  stone  in  an 
upright  position,  although  the  readjustment 
of  this  remarkable  feature  has  been  advo- 
cated. Its  fall  would  be  a calamity,  and 
it  should  be  secured  from  imminent  danger. 
To  these  immediate  steps  the  report  adds 
one  suggestion  in  conclusion.  They  most 
strenuously  advocate  the  re-erection  of  the 
great  trilithon  which  fell  in  1797 ; the  exact 
position  of  it  is  undoubted,  and  its  replace- 
ment has  been  frequently  urged  by  dis- 
tinguished antiquaries,  notably  by  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  when  it  met  in 
Congress  at  Salisbury  in  1 849  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  Should 
the  proper  appliances  for  re-adjusting  the 
stones  6 and  7,  and  25  and  1,  mentioned 
above,  be  procured  (whether  by  permission 
from  the  Royal  Dockyards  at  Portsmouth  or 
elsewhere),  it  would  seem  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  let  slip  now,  if  ever,  to  re-erect  the  great 
trilithon,  which,  if  re-placed  in  position,  would 
add  so  much  to  the  grandeur  and  imposing 
appearance  of  Stonehenge.  The  prostrate  con- 
dition of  this  group  is  lamented  by  many.  In 
conclusion,  we  hope  that  the  report  will  bear 
good  fruit,  and  result  in  the  security  of  Stone- 
henge from  material  decadence,  which  appears 
only  too  plainly  to  be  overhanging  it. 


NOTES. 

HE  application  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Coal  and  Wine  Dues 
after  July,  1889,  is  a case  in  which  it 
is  unusually  difficult  to  strike  a balance 
between  the  conflicting  arguments.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  urged  that  the  impost  is  almost 
imperceptible  in  its  pressure  ; that  it  has  been 
the  means  of  endowing  London  with  public 
works  and  improvements  on  which  nearly  ten 
millions  sterling  have  been  laid  out  ; and  that 
if  the  dues  are  allowed  to  lapse,  further  im- 
provements, urgently  called  for,  can  only  be 
provided  by  additions  to  the  rates.  On  tho 
other  band,  it  is  objected  that  the  450, 000^  a 
year  thus  raised  is  dealt  with  without  any 
control  on  the  part  of  those  who  pay  the  dues  ; 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  millions  sterling  on  works,  and  some  ten 
millions  sterlingin  loans,  advances  so  rapidly  as 
to  be  a source  of  danger  ; and  that  it  is  desirable 
that  such  continued  expenditure  should  rather 
be  checked  than  facilitated.  It  is  rejoined  that 
outofthe  thirty-five  millions  raised  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  nearly  ten  millions  of  loan  have 
been  paid  off.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  affects  the  question.  The  sum,  whether 
in  the  form  of  liability  in  trust  or  of  past 
expenditure,  is  an  addition  to  the  rateable 
value  of,  and  thus  to  the  cost  of  living  in,  the 
metropolis.  The  rateable  value  of  London 
was  six  millions  sterling  in  1841,  ten  and  a half 
millions  in  1855,  and  twenty-eight  millions  in 
1883.  It  is  now  thirty  millions,  showing  an 
increment  of  a million  a year,  or  3'57  per  cent., 
which  is  very  much  urore  rapid  than  the  in- 
crease of  population. 

A MUNIFICENT  expenditure  in  public 
works  may  endow  a country  with  noble 
buildings,  and  render  a great  capital  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  But  the  question 
of  cost  is  one  with  which  it  is  perillous  to 
trifle.  Royal  Commissions  have  done  little 
more  than  attest  that  the  question  of  cost  of 
living  in  London  is,  if  not  insoluble,  as  yet 
unsolved.  The  steady  outlay  of  half  a 
million  a year  on  improvements  is  rapidly 
transforming  the  architectural  aspect  of  London. 
But  with  equal  certitude  is  it  raising  rent, 
rateable  value,  and  cost  of  living.  The  set  of 
modern  opinion  has  been  in  favour  of  doing 
away  with  the  self-supporting  character  of 
public  works,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abolition  of 
turnpikes.  That  business  is  thus  facilitated, 
and  that  considerable  advantages  are  thus 
gained,  is  undeniable.  But  that  theseadvantages 
are  acquired  at  a cost  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
reckon,  and  which,  at  all  events,  hns  not 
been  reckoned,  is  no  less  true.  In  1871  the 
rateable  value  per  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis 
was  6'09^  In  1881  it  was  7'22/.  Tliis  rise  of 
18  per  cent,  in  ten  years  represents,  more  or  less, 
the  rise  of  not  only  rates,  but  rent,  taxes,  and 
almost  every  element  of  the  cost  of  life.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  undervalue  the  advan- 
tages of  sanitary  provisions,  or  of  the  facili- 
tation of  traffic  by  the  improvements  of  streets, 
Only  let  the  cost  of  each  be  clearly  ascertained; 
and  let  us  not  fancy  that  we  shall  not  have  to 
pay  for  an  outlay  of  450,000/.  a year  because  the 
rate  collector  does  not  happen  to  call  for  it  as  a 
distinct  charge.  It  would  probably  be  safer  in 
all  respects  if  he  did. 

S railway  construction  in  England  becomes 
more  quiescent,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  room  left  for  extension,  our 
colonies  take  up  the  running  vigorously,  and 
open  up  fresh  fields  for  engineering  talent. 
Canada  is  particularly  energetic  in  this  respect, 
and  has,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  built 
already  more  railways  than  any  nation  in  the 
world.  No  sooner  was  the  Canadian  Pacific 
line  open,— a line  as  gigantic  in  its  conception 
as  it  will  be  valuable  to  English  and  Canadian 
commerce, — than  it  is  followed  by  a new 
undertaking,  that  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Railway, 
which,  though  not  nearly  so  long  or  on  so 
grand  a scale,  will  be  of  immense  importance 
as  a supplier  of  meat  and  bread  stuffs  to  this 
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country.  The  distance  from  Liverpool  to 
Port  Nelson,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  bay, 
is  about  the  same  as  the  other  sea  routes, 
but  from  thence  to  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
Winnipeg  it  is  shorter  by  several  hundred 
miles  than  the  routes  by  New  York,  Halifa.':, 
or  Slontreal.  A western  extension  will  branch 
ofi‘  to  Regina,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
enormous  food  resources  of  a vast  Canadian 
area  will  be  landed  in  England  in  a little  over 
a fortnight.  It  is  true  that  during  the  severest 
portions  of  the  year  the  route  will  be  unavail- 
able, but  for  at  least  from  four  to  six  months 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  keeps  open,  and  the  cooler 
temperature  will  be  a decided  advantage  for  a 
great  food  traffic. 


IN  this  number,  under  the  heading  of  “ Cases 
Under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,”a  case 
is  reported  which  may  have  its  good  effects  on 
liealth.  Sanitarians  denounced  “ back-to-back  ” 
dwellings,  while  speculators  erected  them  and 
filled  them  with  large  families,  until  the  Act  of 
1882  seemed  likely  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
such  insanitary  dwellings  in  all  new  neighbour- 
hoods in  the  future.  Section  14  of  that  Act 
makes  it  imperative  that  every  new  building, 
on  a site  not  previously  occupied  by  a building, 
shall  have  in  its  rear  a certain  amount  of  open 
.space  directly  attached  and  exclusively  belong- 
ing thereto,  unless  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  otherwise  permit.  The  spaces  seemed 
still  very  small ; but  sanguine  people  declared 
that  on  new  sites  “ back-to-back  ” dwellings 
were  now  for  ever  impossible  ; and  that  every 
new  building  used  for  living  in  would  have 
air-space  both  in  front  and  rear.  Ingenuity 
wa.s,  however,  directed  as  usual  to  finding  a 
way  through  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
dwellings  in  mews  were  deemed  fair  subjects 
for  subtleties.  .Such  buildings  are  often  wide 
in  frontage,  so  as  to  get  the  requisite  space  for 
stable,  coach-house,  and  harness-room,  all  in  a 
line  ; much  depth  (say  17  ft.  or  18  ft.)  being 
consequently  not  required.  Thus  all  the  im- 
portant rooms  can  be  lighted  from  the  street  ; 
and  it  has  been  argued  that  the  14th  section  of 
the  Act  of  1882  does  not  supersede  the  29th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1855.  Mr.  D’Eyncourt 
decided,  among  other  things,  that  it  does  ; and 
his  decision  will  be  useful  as  a precedent, — 
being  a good  reading  of  a good  law. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Bath  Town  Council  on 
Tuesday  the  question  of  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  bath,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
might,  would,  or  should  be  encroached  upon 
or  hidden  by  the  new  buildings,  was  debated 
with  less  of  acrimony  and  more  of  common 
sense  than  on  some  previous  occasions.  Mr. 
Walker  moved  a resolution,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  intersecting  brick  walls  built  within 
and  through  the  remains,  should  “ be  so  treated 
that  the  basement  could  be  kept  perfectly  free 
for  examination  and  recognition  of  the  various 
chambers,  baths,”  &c.  : more  easily  said  than 
done,  considering  the  point  to  which  the  new 
works  have  been  carried.  Eventually  this  was 
withdrawn  in  favour  of  an  amendment  moved 
by  Alderman  Wilkinson  : — “That  it  be  an  in- 
struction to  the  Baths  and  Pump  Rooms  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  best  and  most  effective 
measures  for  the  preservation  and  exhibition 
of  the  Roman  remains  consistent  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plans  accepted  by  the 
Council.”  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a disposition  to  effect  this  by 
raising  some  few  feet  the  previously  intended 
level  of  the  new  basement  floor,  so  that  an 
open  basement  may  be  preserved  under  for 
free  passage  about  the  Roman  remains  ; which 
is  exactly  what  we  recommended  should  be 
done. 


^HE  BerliiKT  PhUologisrhe.  Wochenschrift 
-L  (Nov.  20)  briefly  reports  the  progress  of 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  where  a street  of 
tombs  has  just  been  laid  bare.  Professor  Yon 
Duhn,  of  Heidelberg,  visited  the  place  in 
company  with  the  director  of  the  excavations, 
Signor  Sogliano.  Two  hundred  feet  in  length  of 
the  street  is  now  explored,  seven  tombs  having 
been  found,  four  on  one  side,  three  on  the 
other.  They  stand  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
street.  They  are  of  simple,  cubical  form,  Imilt 


of  bricks  covered  over  with  stucco  and  some- 
times faced  with  stone.  The  inscribed  slabs 
are  of  marble.  Several  skulls  have  been  found, 
in  which  Charon’s  obolus  fee  still  adheres  to 
the  jaws.  The  coins  thus  accidentally  pre- 
served are,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  detenuining  the  date  of  the  tombs.  It 
seems  that  the  majority  of  them  are  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  A few  marble  portrait 
statues,  of  fair  style,  have  been  found  outside 
the  tomb  ; some  of  them  still  retain  clear  traces 
of  painting.  Perhaps  the  chief  interest  centres 
round  the  inscriptions  painted  in  red  on  the 
grave  and  the  chance  scratched  inscriptions  of 
the  passers  by,  who  some  two  thousand  years 
ago  cut  their  names  and  their  jokes  on  the 
monuments  as  they  walked  from  Pompeii  to 
Nocera.  The  monuments  seem  also  to  have 
served  the  purpose  of  advertisement  columns. 
On  one  a smith  of  Nocera  oilers  a reward  to 
any  one  who  will  bring  back  his  mare  that  has 
strayed  away.  The  excavators  have  still 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  of  tombs  before 
them. 


THE  same  number  of  the  Wochenschri^ft 
gives  an  account  of  an  interview  between 
Herr  Max  Ohnefalsh-Richter,  well  known  for 
his  excavations  in  Cyprus,  and  with  the  new 
Governor-General  of  the  island.  The  result 
is  most  hopeful.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  is  heart 
and  soul  in  favour  of  excavations,  and,  moreover, 
desires  that  these  should  be  conducted  on  the 
most  strictly  scientific  principles.  “ Only  with 
this  object, — to  enrich  science,”  he  says,  “ have 
we  a right  to  disturb  the  dead  in  their  graves. 
Archfeology  has  not  for  its  object  to  fill  the 
purses  of  greedy  speculators.  Excavations  must 
not  be  undertaken  on  commercial  grounds.” 
These  words  have  not  been  spoken  without  need. 
Further,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  expressed  himself  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  several  eftbrts  of  Euro- 
pean nations.  As  an  Englishman  he  was  bound 
personally  to  rejoice  if  the  British  Museum 
went  ahead  in  the  search,  but  he  would  welcome 
and  encourage,  so  far  as  he  could,  any  scientific 
effort,  whether  it  came  from  London,  Berlin, 
Paris,  or  Vienna.  Major  Chamberlain,  the 
private  secretary,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  local  museums,  instancing 
those  of  Olympia,  Pompeii,  Nimes,  where 
every  object  in  the  museum  spoke  of  the  past 
culture  of  the  actual  spot  where  it  stood. 
Herr  Ohnefalsh-Richter  conclude.s  with  an 
account  of  a less  satisfactory  interview  with 
a previous  Governor-General,  in  1882,  the 
details  of  which  we  forbear  to  quote.  We  can 
only  hope  that  as  the  previous  Governor  did 
not  speak  German,  and  the  conversation  was 
in  part  by  signs  and  gestures,  that  there  was 
some  measure  of  misunderstanding. 

The  third  volume  of  Hermann’s  “Lehrbuch 
der  Griechischen  Antiquitiiten,”  which  is 
devoted  to  the  remains  of  Greek  theatres  and 
stage  lore  in  general,  contains  a valuable 
appendix,  consisting  of  some  letters  from  Dr. 
Ddrpfeld  chiefly  on  the  pre-Lycurgic  condition 
of  the  Dionysos  Theatre  at  Athens.  We  desire 
rather  to  call  attention  to  the  letters,  which  are 
of  great  interest,  than  to  summarise  their  con- 
tents ; but  it  may  surprise  the  general  reader  to 
learn  that  in  the  theatre,  as  it  stood  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  the  orchestra  was  divided 
from  the  spectators’  seats  by  an  open  canal  of 
water,  over  which  fourteen  little  bridges  passed. 
It  sounds  a cool  and  pleasant  arrangement. 
Dr.  Diirpfeld  holds  strongly  that  of  the  previous 
structure  nothing  now  remains  except  portions 
of  the  circular  orchestra  or  dancing-place  built 
of  polygonal  stones.  This  was  the  kernel  of 
the  theatre,  and  its  only  early  permanent 
feature.  Spectators’  seats  and  scenic  arrange- 
ments were  of  wood  in  early  days,  and  regarded 
as  strictly  accessory.  So  much  does  he  think 
this  was  the  case  that  he  holds  that  the  theatre 
could  be  spoken  of  simply  as  the  “ orchestra,” 
and  hence,  when  the  “orchestra”  simply  is 
spoken  of,  as  in  the  now  famous  passage  of 
Andocides,  we  need  not  conclude  that  the 
simple  “ dancing-place  ” to  the  west  of  the 
Areopagos  is  necessarily  intended.  It  may  be 
the  very  Dionysos  Theatre  itself.  The  sugges- 
tion is  of  great  importance  for  the  settlement 
of  .some  points  of  Athenian  topography. 


^pHE  Institute  of  Architects  have  forwarded 
J-  a memorial  to  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
calling  attention  to  the  proposed  sale  of  Staple 
Inn,  and  urging  upon  the  Board  the  desirability 
of  preserving  the  Hall  and  other  historic  build- 
ings in  the  Inn,  in  the  course. of  carrying  out 
any  scheme  which  may  hereafter  be  decided 
upon  in  dealing  with  the  site.  The  memorial 
is  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  success,  as  the 
Board  has  no  funds  available  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  buildings,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  site  could  be  looked  upon  as  an 
open  space,  under  which  category  alone  the 
Board  would  have  power  to  acquire  it. 


The  principal  portion  of  the  restorations  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smith- 
field,  being  now  complete,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  re-opening  services  on  the 
30th  inst.  The  interior  now  admits  of  being 
inspected  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing 
the  work  done.  The  collection  of  old  worked 
stone  which  has  been  found  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works,  including  the  greater  part 
of  the  tracery  of  the  great  ea.st  window  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  has  been  arranged  in  a 
temporary  museum  in  the  Lady-chapel.  The 
published  accounts  show  cash  receipts  amount- 
ing in  all  to  9,688?.  lOs.  Id.,  and  the 
expenses  are  : — Purchase  of  the  fringe  factory, 
6,565?.  143.  lOd.  ; restoration  of  apse  by  Rev.  F. 
P.  Phillips,  1,700?.;  of  east  end,  119?.  ; new 
roof  to  church,  381?.  ; excavating  Lady 
Chapel,  54?.  15.s.  8d. ; cost  of  circulating 
appeal  for  subscriptions,  412?.  18s.  ; and 
other  miscellaneous  items,  leaving  a balance 
of  165?.  There  is  a fund  of  92?.  Is.  in  hand 
for  special  objects,  and  a deficiency  of  75?. 
on  the  organ  repairs.  The  estimated  costs  of 
other  items  are  promised  or  guaranteed,  but 
the  sum  of  about  2,000?.  is  still  required  to 
complete  the  whole  of  the  work  in  hand,  but 
a fresh  appeal  is  now  being  issued  for  10,000?. 
to  continue  the  necessary  alterations. 


IN  view  of  the  great  number  of  fires  that 
have  occurred  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  unfortunate  loss  of  life  which 
has  in  so  many  cases  accompanied  them,  we 
are  glad  to  hear  of  a practically  fireproof 
cement,  patented  by  a Mr.  Thomlinson,  of 
Hove,  and  made  at  the  Knot  Hill  Plaster 
Works,  near  Carlisle.  Its  base  is  sulphate  of 
lime,  which,  being  a non-conductor,  has  an 
immense  power  of  resisting  heat,  even  when 
it  is  so  intense  as  to  fuse  gold,  silver,  or 
copper.  What  is  of  almost  more  importance, 
the  cement  does  not  shrink  or  expand  from  the 
action  of  fire,  and  should  be,  therefore,  a first- 
rate  preservative  for  ironwork,  and  a guarantee 
against  structural  derangement  later  on.  The 
new  material  is  a quick  dryer,  and  very  strong, 
a brick  1 in.  square  being  capable  of  bearing  a 
strain  of  550  lb.  before  breaking.  Capt.  Shaw 
thinks  highly  of  it ; and  if  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  is  true,  it  ought  to  go  a long  way 
towards  solving  the  question  of  how  to  make 
houses  uninflammable. 


The  report  for  1886  of  the  operations  of  the 
Boiler  Explosions  Act  is  of  considerable 
interest,  and  shows  that  the  intentions  of  the 
Act  (which  dates  from  1882)  are  being  steadily 
fulfilled.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  cases 
of  examination  and  inquiry  were  greater  than 
in  previous  years  ; but  this  cuts  two  ways,  as 
showing  that  steam  users  were  more  alive  to 
the  value  of  inspection,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  deaths  fell  considerably 
below  the  average  of  the  three  former  years. 
The  following  brief  table  shows  this  clearly  : — 
Middle  of  Ca-ses.  D aths. 

1883  ...  4.7 35 

1S84  41  18 

1885  43  46 

1886  . . 57  33 

More  than  half  the  accidents  happened  from 
deterioration  or  corrosion  of  the  boilers,  or  from 
defective  safety-valves,  the  number  ' arising 
from  neglect  by  attendants  being  only  six  out 
of  the  fifty-seven  cases.  Mr.  Thomas  Gray, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  report,  remarks  that 
the  word  “accident”  scarcely  applies  to  the 
situation,  for  the  majority  of  the  boilers 
examined  proved  to  be  at  such  a critical  con- 
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dition  of  tenuity,  that  the  real  accident  was 
that  they  remained  so  long  -without  exploding. 
Many  steam  users  work  their  boilers  long  after 
they  are  unsafe  for  any  pressure,  while  the 
question  of  fittings  is  too  often  regarded  as  not 
worth  attention,  they  being,  as  a rule, 
“ dangerously  inefficient.”  The  wonder,  in- 
deed, is  that  the  loss  of  life  is  so  moderate, 
considering  what  a wide  and  erratic  range  the 
fragments  of  an  exploded  boiler  frequently 
have. 


Messrs,  a.  & S.  GATTI,  the  proprietors 
of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  have  agreed  to 
purchase  the  Hampshire  Hog  public-hoirse, 
No.  410,  Strand,  and  the  house  No.  409 
adjoining,  together  with  the  Nell  Gwynne 
Tavern  in  Bull  Inn-court,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  theatre.  It  is  proposed  to  pro- 
vide a new  separate  entrance  to  the  pit  on 
the  east  side  of  the  present  entrance  ; to 
enlarge  the  pit  by  setting  back  the  back  wall 
and  adding  to  the  pit  portions  of  the  sites  of 
the  houses  Nos.  409  and  410,  Strand  ; to  pro- 
vide a new  staircase  tt)  the  dress-circle  and 
upper  circle  ; to  rebuild  the  refreshment  bars, 
and  to  provide  additional  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion. The  cost  of  the  additions,  &c.,  is  esti- 
mated at  25, OOOZ.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Spencer 
Chadwick,  of  Parliament-street. 


The  Times  has  published  several  letters, 
since  the  Hampton  Court  fire,  in  regard  to 
the  danger  to  which  the  pictures  there  are 
exposed  from  occurrences  of  this  kind,  which 
seem  to  have  rather  a tendency  to  happen  at 
the  Palace.  We  have  long  thought  that  the 
magnificent  Mantegna  series  should  be  some- 
where else,  in  a place  where  it  can  be  better  seen 
and  be  more  safe,  as  this  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  Renaissance  art  in 
the  country.  There  are  a few  other  pictures 
which  it  might  be  worth  while  to  remove 
and  place  in  a more  secure  situation  ; of 
the  bulk  of  the  collection  it  would  signify 
very  little  to  any  one  if  it  were  burnt, 
instead  of  hanging  on  the  walls  to  deceive 
ignorant  and  unsophisticated  visitors  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  looking  at  great 
works  of  art,  The  collection,  en  masse,  is  one 
which  is  depressing  to  the  spirit  of  the  more 
initiated,  and  it  requires  a look  out  of  the 
window  at  the  long  alleys  and  canals  and 
masses  of  trees  bathed  in  sunlight  (Hampton 
Court  should  only  be  seen  on  a bright  summer 
day),  to  restore  one’s  intellectual  tone.  But 
certainly  we  have  no  wish  to  burn  down  the 
house  for  the  sake  of  this  particular  specimen 
of  roast.  Hampton  Court  itself  is  emphatically 
a place  to  spend  a happy  day  (in  summer),  if 
it  were  not  for  the  pictures. 


^FHE  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  has 
-L  forwarded  a petition  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  favour  of  the  granting  of  the  new  Charter 
to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  improvement  in 
architectural  education  which  is  likely  to  be 
facilitated  by  the  new  powers  asked  for  by  the 
Institute.  The  document  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  the  petitioners  “ are  satisfied 
that  under  the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred 
on  the  said  Royal  Institute  due  provision  will 
be  made  by  means  of  federation  or  otherwise  ” 
for  securing  a closer  connexion  between  archi- 
tects practising  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom and  colonies.  The  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Architectural  Association  in  the  same  direction 
is  mentioned  in  another  column.  Of  course 
every  one  knows  what  this  means  ; but  there 
is  certainly  something  ludicrous  in  all  this 
trouble  being  taken  to  rebut  a factious  oppo- 
sition by  a parcel  of  mostly  obscure  persons 
who  have  no  claim  whatever  to  represent  the 
profession  at  large. 


The  exhibition  at  Mr.  Wallis’s  gallery  can 
hardly  be  said  to  contain  any  work  of 
great  interest  among  the  larger  pictures ; 
Delug’s  “ Pbilippina  Welser  pleading  to 
Ferdinand  I.”  (42)  is  rather  commonplace  ; 
Bouguerau’s  “This  Sickness  is  not  unto 
Death”  (102)  is,  like  all  his  works,  a good 
piece  of  painting,  but  not  in  his  best  vein  ; 
and  Billet’s  “ Harvest  of  the  Poor”  (68)  has. 


if  we  remember  rightly,  been  here  before  ; it  is 
a fine  work,  however,  in  the  school  of  pastoral 
pathos, — if  one  may  so  call  it, — of  which  Jules 
Breton  was  the  founder.  Among  the  smaller 
works  exhibited  are  some  of  the  first  excellence 
in  their  way,  especially  four  small  and  highly- 
finished  paintings  placed  on  the  settee  in  the 
middle  of  the  room ; the  accepted  place  for 
works  of  this  class  in  Mr.  Wallis’s  gallery. 
One  of  these,  “Hush  ! ” (119)  is  by  Chevilliard  ; 
an  old  priest  dozing  after  lunch,  with  his  legs 
piously  reposed  on  the  chair  before  him,  while 
an  old  dame  keeps  watch  and  ward  at  the 
door  ; in  character  and  in  finish  of  detail  the 
artist  has  seldom  surpassed  this.  Two  others 
are  by  Seiler,  the  best  follower  of  Meissonier 
whom  we  have,  “ The  Aquafortist  ” (120)  and 
“The  Recognition”  (118),  a very  small  and 
beautifully  composed  interior,  where  an  old 
gentleman  waves  his  hand  from  the  window 
to  a passing  friend.  The  fourth,  “A  Dealer  in 
Curios”  (117),  by  Allan-Schmidt,  is  a perfect 
tour-de-force  of  minute  realism,  though  with 
less  artistic  feeling  and  character  than  the 
other  three.  Spring’s  “ Village  Orchestra”  (45) 
is  another  admirable  work,  a study  of  four  or 
five  figures  of  remarkable  individuality  of 
character.  Heffner’s  “Castle  of  Ostia”  (38) 
is  an  effective  landscape,  but  this  artist  is 
becoming  sadly  mannered,  the  same  receipt, 
with  the  line  of  light  in  the  horizon,  being 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  Windmaier’s 
little  landscape,  “Winter  Drear”  (101)  is  a 
poetical  work,  deriving  its  inspiration  from 
Munthe,  one  or  two  of  whose  inimitable  snow- 
pieces  are  also  as  usual  among  the  contents  of 
the  gallery. 

WE  understand  that  Mr.  Christian  has 
completed  his  examination  of  the  de- 
signs for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral. 


The  Sanitary  Registration  of  Buildings  Bill, 
for  the  compulsory  examination  of  houses, 
proposed  for  approval  by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  last  week,  is  certainly  a 
very  crude  measure  in  its  present  form,  espe- 
cially in  its  want  of  any  provision  for  the 
proper  definition  or  constitution  of  the  com- 
petent sanitary  officers  who  are  to  go  into 
houses  and  report  on  their  condition.  At  the 
same  time,  the  dead  set  made  by  the  medical 
authorities  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
against  architects  and  engineers,  was  just  as 
crude  and  one  sided.  We  may  point  out, 
however,  that  the  first  thing  to  do  in  regard 
to  sanitary  inspection  is  to  get  a staff  of 
inspectors  not  only  competent,  but  unham- 
pered in  their  power  of  action  by  superior  and 
sometimes  interested  officials.  Until  this  is 
done,  it  is  of  little  use  to  draft  Sanitation 
Bills. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  HARBOUR 
WORKS. 

The  great  harbour  works  now  in  course  of 
construction  at  Boulogne  bid  fail’  to  form  a far 
more  practical  and  practicable  link  in  the  means 
of  intercourse  between  Prance  and  England 
than  could  have  been  afforded  by  the  Channel 
Tunnel,  had  that  hairbrained  fancy  proved 
commercially,  as  well  as  physically  possible, 
and  unobjectionable  from  a military  point  of 
view.  The  silver  streak  could  long  since  have 
been  bridged,  in  a mode  far  less  objectionable 
to  the  most  squeamish  passenger  than  by  a 
drive  for  twenty -four  miles  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  by  the  means  of  such  a 
vessel  as  the  Great  Eastern,  but  for  the  fact 
that  no  ports  existed  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  accommodate  such  a craft.  The  French  are 
in  earnest  as  to  the  removal  of  this  stigma 
from  their  own  coast.  By  the  construction  of 
additions  to  the  640  yards  of  the  present  east 
pier,  which  will  amount  in  all  to  a length  of 
more  than  three  miles  of  piers,  mole,  and 
breakwater,  an  area  of  340  acres  of  basin  will 
be  sheltered  from  the  waves  and  currents  of 
the  Channel.  The  new  south-west  pier  starts 
from  under  the  cliffs  of  Chatillon,  west  of  the 
town  of  Boulogne,  and  already  stretches  sea- 
wards for  1,472  yards.  To  this  straight  part 
of  the  pier  will  be  added  218  yards  of  curved 
wall,  and  a breakwater  is  to  be  carried  for  G54 
yards  more.  At  the  end  of  this  is  to  be  a 


passage  272  yards  wide,  with  a depth  of  from 
26  ft.  to  27  ft.  of  water  at  the  lowest  spring 
tides.  The  mole,  which  is  to  start  from  the 
end  of  the  open  passage,  and  which  is  not  yet 
commenced,  is  to  be  64G  yards  in  length.  A 
second  opening  is  then  designed,  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  basin,  which  is  sheltered  by 
the  before-mentioned  prolonged  east  pier.  In 
the  centre  of  this  noble  harbour  will  bo  an 
oblong  pier,  430  yards  long  and  218  broad, 
intended  for  passenger  and  goods  traffic ; on 
either  side  of  which  dredging  will  provide  a 
depth  of  26  fc.  of  water  for  all  classes  of  vessels 
to  moor  alongside.  The  railway  terminus  will 
be  erected  on  this  pi^r. 

Of  the  sum  of  680, COOL  voted  for  this  harbour, 

600.0001.  have  already  been  expended.  It  is 
said  that  double  the  amount  of  the  original 
vote  will  be  required.  The  stimulus  thus  given 
to  the  commerce  of  Boulogne  is  already  very 
considerable.  The  export  and  import  traffic 
now  ranks  next  to  that  of  Marseilles  and  of 
Bordeaux,  and  is  daily  on  the  increase.  328 
fishing-boats,  of  80  tons  burden,  manned  by 
5,024  men  and  boys,  and  six  schooners  of 
150  tons  each,  now  hail  from  the  port  of 
Boulogne  j and  as  much  as  130  tons  of  fish  are 
landed  at  one  time.  In  1885  the  herring  fishery 
alone  brought  into  Boulogne  27,000  tons  of 
herrings;  and  other  fish  amounted  to  6,000 
tons.  The  total  value  was  upwards  of 
400,0001.,  of  which  the  herrings  alone  fetched 

240.0001.  Lobsters,  crabs,  and  the  like,  are  not 
included  in  the  above. 

The  activity  shown  by  France  in  the  promo- 
tion of  both  ocean  and  inland  navigation,  con- 
trasts very  forcibly  with  the  neglect  of  our  own 
Government  to  enforce  such  measures  for  tho 
furtherance  of  commerce  as  rank  beyond  the 
limits  of  private  enterprise.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  France  has  expended  11,176,6321. 
on  seventeen  harbours;  Belgium,  2,700,0001.  on 
two  harbours;  Germany,  1,110,8791.  on  five 
harbours,  besides  an  unknown  but  enormous 
cost  on  Danzig,  Wilhelmshaven,  Koningsberff, 
and  Memel.  These  four  States,  together  with 
Spain  and  Italy,  have  spent,  during  the  period 
named,  432,0001.  a piece  on  forty-eight  harbours, 
and  larger  sums  on  four  or  five  more. 

In  our  own  country,  during  the  five  years 
1876-1882,  tho  number  of  ascertained  shipping 
casualties  on  our  coasts  has  averaged  3,300  per 
annum,  out  of  which  497  vessels  per  annum 
were  totally  lost.  The  annual  loss  of  life 
incurred  has  been  738.  The  Select  Committee 
on  Harbour  Accommodation  of  1883  and  1884 
reported  that  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  exception  of  the  natural  advantages 
afforded  by  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  by  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  by  Cromarty  Forth,  there 
is  not  a single  harbour  which  is  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war.  Two 
works,  one  at  Dover  and  one  at  Peterhead,  have 
been  determined  on  by  the  Government,  to  be 
carried  out  by  convict  labour.  The  Committee 
justly  held  that  to  delay  tho  construction  of 
National  harbour  works  for  the  miserable 
economy  to  be  secured  by  the  use  of  convict 
labour  is  a great  mistake,  and  urged  that  the 
construction  of  the  harbours  which  they  re- 
commended should  be  carried  out  at  the 
national  expense,  as  in  the  similar  case  of 
fortifications. 

Urgent  as  appeared  to  he  our  need  of  harbour 
accommodation  in  the  opinion  of  tho  Select 
Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  subject, 
a twofold  weight  is  added  to  the  consider- 
tious  which  they  advance  by  tho  activity 
displayed  at  Boulogne.  In  the  event  of  a 
war  with  any  naval  power,  Brighton  and  the 
long  line  of  towns  and  scattered  residences 
that  dot  our  coasts  lie  at  the  mercy  of  any 
enemy  that  can  obtain  even  a momentary  com- 
mand of  the  Chaunel.  It  would  tax  the  best 
resources  of  Great  Britain  to  meet  such  a fleet 
as  might  easily  ride  at  anchor  in  the  340  acres 
of  tho  new  Boulogne  Harbour.  And  if,  under 
stress  of  weather,  our  Channel  fleet  had  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  tho  Thames,  a French  expedition 
might  leave  Boulogne,  inflict  incalculable  mis- 
chief on  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Coasts,  and  be 
back  again  within  the  shelter  now  providing, 
long  before  our  men-of-war  could  arrive  to 
guard  the  shore.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  insist 
too  strongly  on  the  national  importance  of 
the  defensive  measures  which  are  rendered 
imperative  by  the  hasty  preparation,  in  time  of 
peace,  of  a naval  shelter  on  the  Continental 
seaboard  at  the  point  nearest  to  our  coasts,  of 
which  such  irresistible  use  could  be  made,— if 
we  continue  supine, — in  times  of  war.  It  is 
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not  one  public  writer,  alone,  who  claims  atten- 
tion ; it  is  the  voice  of  an  important  and  authori- 
tative Parliamentary  Committee,  echoed  back 
from  the  active  din  of  the  French  harbour 
builders. 


OLD  HOUSES  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  AROUND  LONDON. 

There  exists  in  the  environs  of  Loudon 
a rapidly  - diminishing  number  of  houses 
of  the  middle  or  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding 
one,  together  with  a few  of  earlier  date, 
which  deserve  to  be  described  before  they 
pass  away.  So  rapid  is  the  disappearance  of 
these  buildings,  that  it  is  not  at  all  an  unusual 
thing  for  one  of  them  to  be  noticed  with  all 
its  familiar  surroundings,  only  to  find  the  site 
covered  with  small  houses  and  streets  on  the 
occasion  of  the  next  visit  to  the  locality,  the 
frequently  spacious  grounds  around  them  being 
valuable  to  the  speculative  builder  and  land 
jobber.  Within  only  a few  recent  years  com- 
paratively many  well-known  and  important 
bouses  have  thus  disappeared,  among  which 
may  be  noted  Putney  House;  the  Manor 
Honse,  Stockwell;  Tradescant’s  House, 
South  Lambeth ; Kennington  Mansion  Honse ; 
Kensington  House ; the  Great  House,  Plaistow 
Broadway ; Chiswick  Manor  House ; and  many 
others,  whilst  fire  has  also  removed  several. 
Many  of  these  appear  to  have  never  been 
recorded  by  the  pencil.  It  is  true  that,  in  an 
artistic  sense,  the  designs  of  some  of  these  old 
mansions,  and  of  others  that  remain,  were  not 
all  that  could  be  wished,  owing  to  their  plainness 
of  outline,  and  the  absence  of  decorative 
features.  Still,  since  the  true  origin  of  the  so- 
called  “Queen  Anne”  style  is  to  be  traced  in 
these  baitdings,  and  their  designs  indicate  some 
marked  contrasts  to  modem  practice,  in  which 
there  is  so  much  diversity  of  outline,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  present  some  examples  of  what 
these  houses  were  like,  while  they  yet  remain  to 
us.  These  examples,  we  trust,  will  be  as  useful 
to  posterity  as  to  ourselves,  and  we  may  refer 
to  a series  of  examples  given  in  the  pages  of 
the  Builder  some  years  ago,  of  the  ancient 
timber  houses  which,  for  the  most  part,  then 
existed  in  London.  The  progress  of  modern 
requirements  and  modem  change  have  almost 
entirely  obliterated  the  buildings  then  illus- 
trated, and  very  few  of  the  series  now  remain. 
Many,  in  fact,  are  recorded  only  by  the  sketches 
referred  to. 

The  numbers  of  houses  for  good  families 
erected  in  the  environs  of  London,  show  plainly 
that  the  more  wealthy  citizens  had  at  the  period 
under  review  already  begun  to  adopt  the  habit 
of  living  outside  the  City  boundary,  to  a larger 
extent  than  many  are  at  first  likely  to  suppose. 
On  no  other  theory  can  the  number  of  houses 
of  importance  be  accounted  for,  although  it  can 
but  be  supposed  that  the  regulations  forbidding 
the  erection  of  buildings  within  and  aronnd  the 
City,  mast  have  retarded  the  habit  to  a great 
extent. 

These  laws  must  ever  be  the  occasion  for  our 
sorprise  as  examples  of  arbitrary  and  blundering 
legislation  ; and  in  these  days  of  the  continuons 
overgrowth  of  the  City,  must  excite  our  wonder 
that  at  any  single  period  it  could  be  thought 
possible  to  restrain  the  increase  of  a large  city 
by  such  means.  Still  more  so  when  we  find 
them  renewed  reign  after  reign,  and  during 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as 
after.  There  are,  however,  numerous  evidences 
that  a wealthy  landowner  could,  and  did,  get 
some  dispensation  and  relief,  either  by  means  of 
some  court  iuHuence  or  otherwise.  Thus, 
Charles  I.  in  1640  gave  licence  to  Thomas  York 
to  build  over  St.  Clement’s  Inn-fields,  and  in 
1642  to  Mr.  Gervase  Holies,  to  erect  a specified 
number  of  houses  and  streets  westward  of  what 
is  now  Clare  Market.  The  Bill  of  1657,  for 
preventing  the  increase  of  buildings,  had  a 
clause  permitting  the  Earl  of  Clare  to  continue 
their  erection,  notwithstanding  the  covenants 
of  the  Act. 

There  is  a carious  document  printed  by 
Lysons  in  the  3rd  vol.,  p.  447,  of  his  “ Environs 
of  London,”  ed.  1795,  which  exhibits  the  mode 
of  operation  resorted  to  by  owners  of  estates 
desirous  of  realising  their  building  value.  In 
1673,  Philadelphia,  Lady  Wentworth  wishing  to 
pay  the  heavy  debts  contracted  by  the  Earl  of 
Cleveland  in  the  civil  wars,  wisely  concluded 
that  the  enhanced  value  as  building  land  of 
some  part  of  the  Manor  of  Stepney  wonld  aid 
her  project.  She  accordingly  solicited  the 


King’s  licence  to  build  upon  what  was  then  ' 
called  West  Heath,  being  a portion  of  the  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Mile  End-road,  with  i 
part  of  the  west  frontage  to  the  road  to  Stepney,  j 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  employed  to  survey  ' 
the  land,  and  he  gave  bis  opinion  that  the  site 
was  eligible  for  building,  and  the  position  con- 


venient for  the  erection  of  habitations  for 
mariners  and  manufacturers  who  served  the 
shipping ; that  it  was  mneh  more  wholesome 
than  the  neighbouring  places;  and  that  there 
was  no  objection,  except  the  increase  of 
buildings,  contrary  to  the  statute,  which 
limited  buildings  within  three  miles  of  the  city. 
There  is  a curious  plan  attached  to  the  report 
of  no  little  interest,  as  showing  the  changes 
which  have  come  over  this  now  densely 
populated  part  of  London  in  213  years.  The 
old  earthen  mount,  known  as  Whitechapel  ' 
Mount,  thrown  up  during  the  civil  wars,  one  ' 
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1680,  and  that  printed  by  Mr.  R.  Chiswell 
about  1707,  show  them. 

The  reference  to  this  building  scheme  of 
Lady  Wentworth’s  having  brought  ns  to 
Stepney,  let  us  turn  to  a row  of  houses  opposite 


to  the  portion  of  land  included  in  the  scheme, 
on  the  road  leading  to  Stepney  Church.  These 
stand  on  land  within  the  Manor  of  Stepnev, 


and,  doubtless,  its  laying  out  followed  very 
shortly  after  the  buildings  referred  to.  This  road 
is  the  now  familiar  Stepney-green,  but  old  maps 
call  it  Mile  End  Old  Town,  or  Stepney-green. 


of  several,  at  the  entrances  of  the  main  roads 
to  London,  and  here  called  the  Fort;  the  old 
Stepney  burial-ground,  acquired  during  the 
plague  of  1665 ; and  several  other  points  enrious 
for  observation  in  the  present  altered  state  of 
things  are  all  set  forth.  The  certificate  signed 
by  Wren  being  given  in  full  by  Lysons,  there  is 
no  need  to  do  more  than  thus  refer  to  it,  bnt  it 
may  be  added,  that  licence  was  given  to  Lady 
Wentworth  by  order  of  Council,  March  2lBt, 
1672-3.  Bnildings  were  doubtless  soon  com- 
menced, and,  indeed,  Seller’s  Map  of  London, 


Roque’s  Map,  174G,  shows  the  east  side  all  built 
upon,  but  only  a portion  of  the  west  side.  The 
“green”  proper,  a narrow  strip  of  land,  has 
recently  been  enclosed  and  planted  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  thus  preserved  as  a 
recreation  - ground  and  health-resort  in  a 
district  where  it  is  much  needed. 

At  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Green  are 
several  of  the  original  houses.  They  are  o£ 
the  square,  “ upright”  type  of  house  in  fashion 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centnry. 
One  or  two  of  them  have  good  door-cases,  and  a 
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few  fragraenta  of  wrought  iron  of  the  entrance- 
gates  and  railings  may  be  noted  here  and  there. 
Whittington  House  has  a good  wrought-iron 
gate,  of  which  we  give  a sketch  (fig.  1).  Pro- 
ceeding southwards  we  come  to  Montgomery 
House,  a very  characteristic  example  of  a class 
of  plain  designs  then  very  common.  The 
ornamentation  consists  only  of  two  projecting 
pilasters,  with  cut  and  gauged  red-brick  caps, 
shown  in  sketch  fig.  2.  Next  to  this,  lying 
more  away  from  the  road,  is  a noteworthy 
mansion,  which  was  evidently  once  detached, 


stairs,  carved  and  bracketed  ends,  and  turned 
balusters.  The  cornices  to  the  rooms  are 
heavy,  and  without  enrichment.  It  is,  however, 
to  the  elaborate  and  excellent  wrought-iron 
work  that  our  special  attention  must  be 
directed.  Like  almost  all  other  houses  of  this 
date,  the  ironwork  is  abundant  and  good. 
Fig.  5 shows  the  design  of  the  railing  of  the 
external  steps ; Fig  6 that  of  the  panels  of  the 
landing.  The  approach  is  of  squares  of  black 
and  white  marble,  laid  diagonally,  another 
usual  feature.  The  main  entrance-gate  is 


although  it  is  now  touched  by  Montgomery  shown  by  fig.  7,  and  a portion  of  the  railing  to 
House,  which  is  evidently,  therefore,  of  a little  I the  left  and  right  by  fig.  8.  This  ironwork  is 
later  date.  This  House,  now  numbered  37  and  well  executed,  but  it  is  in  great  need  of  repair. 
39,  Stepney-green,  is  shown  by  fig.  3.  It  is  of  The  house  is  now  used  as  a Jewish  Home, 
a type  of  bouse  of  rather  earlier  date  than  can  The  illustrations  are  sketches  merely,  and  are 
be  assigned  to  this  specimen,  for  the  entwined  I not  measured  or  drawn  to  scale, 
letters  G and  M,  in  the  entrance-gate,  point  to  I Stepney  • green  has  been  almost  entirely 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  as  the  period  of  I cleared  of  the  other  old  houses  which  were  once 
its  erection.  It  is  built  of  good  reddish-grey  I numerous  along  its  extent, — the  Green  having 
bricks,  laid  Flemish  bond,  with  gauged  arches  j been  a favourite  resort.  A few  old  houses  still 
and  dressings  of  bright  red  bricks,  such  as  were  j exist  to  the  north-west  of  the  parish  church,  and 
once  common  in  almost  all  works  of  this  ' Stepney-square  is  composed  of  a quaint  group 
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period,  of  very  good  quality  and  texture.  The 
cornice  is  of  wood,  the  modilHons  and  mould- 
ings being  laid  on  to  a solid  wood  fascia.  The 
hood  to  the  entrance-door  (fig.  4)  and  the  pro- 
nounced outline  of  the  dormer  windows  belong 
to  the  rather  earlier  class  of  design  already 
referred  to,  the  enrichments  under  the  hood 
are  most  probably  of  plaster  or  composition,  as 
were  those  of  a very  similar  doorway  existing 
until  recently  at  the  old  Mansion  House, 
Kenningtou.  The  entrance  leads  into  a central 
hall,  and  internally,  the  staircase  is  a good 
piece  of  joinery,  with  curved  soffits  to  the 


of  plain  buildings  of  late  seventeenth-century 
date.  Beyond  a few  fanlights  to  the  entrance- 
doors  there  is  nothing  special  in  their  design. 


Acton  Local  Board.  — At  the  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  local  board  for  the  district  of 
Acton,  held  at  their  offices  on  the  16bh  instant, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board  to  increase  the  salary  of  Mr.  C.  Nicholson 
Lailey,  their  engineer,  from  250L  to  500Z.  per 
annum,  Mr.  Lailey  undertaking  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  services  to  the  work  of  the  Board. 


THE  CROSS  IN  HERALDRY. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
Council  of  Clermont  was  held  under  Pope  Urban 
the  Second,  when,  amidst  cries  of  “ God  wills 
it,”  a crowd  of  enthusiasts  pledged  themselves 
to  drive  the  Saracens  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
while  taking  the  oath  received  from  his  Holiness 
the  sacred  badge  of  Christianity,  and  became 
“ bearers  of  the  cross.”  Such  was  tbe  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Crusades,  the  outcome  of  the 
burning  eloquence  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  Little 
Peter,  as  he  was  more  generally  known. 

To  distinguish  the  various  nations  engaged 
in  this  great  enterprise  the  crosses  borne  were 
differenced  in  colour,  and  Cussans  tells  ns  that 
the  English  assumed  a white  one,  and  wore  the 
badge  sewn  or  embroidered  on  the  right  shoulder 
of  the  Burcoat,  and  that  the  French  chose  red 
and  the  Flemings  green,  while  the  Crusaders 
from  the  Papal  States  were  known  by  two  cross 
keys. 

According  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  Scots 
at  the  first  Crusade  wore  the  cross  of  Saint 
Andrew,  the  French  a white  cross,  the  English 
one  of  gold,  the  Germans  a black  cross,  and  the 
Italians  a blue  one. 

In  the  third  Crusade  Columbiere  says  the 
French  appropriated  the  red  cross  which  had 
hitherto  been  borne  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
question  is  one  of  interest,  but  the  element  of 
uncertainty  enters  into  it.  Some  writers  bold 
that  the  French  added  the  fleur-de-lis  to  each 
end  of  their  badge,  and  thus  arose  the  cross  flory, 
while  the  Papal  wan’iors  affixed  a transverse 
piece  to  every  limb,  and  formed  the  cross- 
crosslet,  which  may  be  described  as  four  small 
crosses  springing  from  one  centre. 

The  Knights  Templars  subsequently  assnmed 
the  blood-red  cross  of  martyrdom,  and  bore  it 
with  eight  points;  and  the  Hospitallers  took 
the  same  form  in  black  and  at  times  in  white. 

The  Crusading  Kings  of  Jerusalem  adopted 
the  cross  potent  surrounded  by  four  crosslets, 
all  in  gold,  on  a silver  shield,  in  defiance  of  the 
well-known  rule  in  heraldry  (that  metal  shall 
not  be  placed  upon  metal),  but  in  reference  to 
the  wings  of  the  dove,  covered  with  silver  and 
feathers  of  gold,  spoken  of  in  the  thirteenth 
verse  of  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm.  The  five 
crosses  are  said  to  symbolise  the  wounds  of 
Oar  Saviour. 

Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  said  to  assume  this 
coat  of  arms  from  another  cause,  and  that  was 
to  court  inquiry  of  all  who  might  behold  the 
unauthorised  combination  of  metals,  and  lead 
them  to  ask  if  it  were  not  a false  one. 
“ Perhaps,”  says  Ellen  J.  Millington,  “ also 
from  the  same  pious  motive  which  induced  him 
to  refuse  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  desiring  that 
even  the  necessary  ensigns  of  human  honour 
should  be  made  to  bim  tokens  of  humiliation.” 

The  crosses  of  heraldry  are  numbered  by 
hundreds,  and  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful 
in  form,  and  it  is  something  marvellous  to  think 
of  the  ingenuity  of  the  science  (or  ai-t)  that 
could  produce  so  many  shapes  and  varieties  to 
this  " brilliant  addition  to  the  splendour  of  the 
shield,”  as  Moulo  describes  it.  Berry’s  “ En- 
cyclopaedia Heraldica  ” enumerates  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  different  crosses.  Well 
might  old  Gerard  Leigh  say  he  was  ” weary  of 
them.” 

Our  national  cross  of  St.  George  is,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  example  of  the  emblem  of 
Christianity  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  heraldry, 
and  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  fre- 
quently met  with.  This  is  the  one  borne  by 
the  knight  in  Spenser’s  “ Fairy  Queen,”  ” the 
deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord,”  the 
blood-red  cross  of  martyrdom. 

We  can  only  name  a very  few  of  the  crosses 
borne  in  armoury,  but  they  are  amongst  the 
leading  ones  : — 

Cross  anchored,  so  named  from  tbe  anchor- 
like termination  of  tbe  limbs. 

Cross  of  St.  Andrew,  on  which  this  saint  is 
supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom ; it  is  in 
the  form  of  an  X. 

Cross  annulletty,  or  with  rings  at  the  ends. 

Cross  avellaoe,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  four  filberts  (nux  avellan(s). 

Cross  bottonnee,  or  budded  at  the  ends. 

Cross  Calvary,  elevated  on  three  steps,  said 
to  be  symbolical  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Cross  fourchce,  or  forked  at  the  ends. 

Cross  Maltese,  ending  in  eight  points,  to 
typify  the  eight  beatitudes. 

Cross  moline,  or  millrind,  from  its  resem- 
blance in  the  terminations  to  the  iron  attached 
to  the  millstone. 
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Cross  pattee  or  formee,  spreading  out  at  the 
extremities. 

Cross  patriarchal,  with  two  horizontal  arms, 
sometimes  called  a double  cross. 

Cross  of  St.  Patrick,  the  same  in  form  as 
that  of  St.  Andrew. 

Cross  pommee,  ending  in  balls  or  apples. 

Cross  tau,  that  of  St.  Anthony;  it  is  T- 
shaped,  and  always  appeal's  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  garment  in  representations  of  this 
saint. 

Cross  urdee,  terminates  in  points,  or  with 
wedge-shaped  ends. 

Cross  wreathed,  formed  of  the  twisted  gar- 
lands, by  which  the  crest  is  joined  to  the 
helmet,  probably  derived  from  the  wreathed 
turban  worn  by  Saracens.  The  family  of 
Seresby  bears  this  cross  in  red  and  blue. 

Here  onr  list  terminates  (lest  our  readers  be 
wearied),  but  we  have  only  touched  on  the 
fringe  of  the  matter. 

Some  of  our  oldest  families  bear  plain  crosses 
alone.  TVe  instance  a few  from  Parker’s 
“ Glossai'y  of  English  Heraldry”: — Argent, 
a cross  sable,  Haynsford  ; argent,  a cross  vert, 
Hussey,  Lincolnshire ; azure,  a cross  argent, 
Aylesbury,  Warwickshire;  azure,  a cross  or, 
Shetton,  Xorfolk ; or,  a cross  gules,  Corsby, 
Scotland. 

These  aro  simple  bearings,  and,  therefore, 
the  more  dignified,  the  very  simplicity  of  these 
“old  coats”  shows  their  early  adoption  before 
so  many  varieties  bad  to  be  devised  for  the 
many  families  desiring  to  see  the  cross  in  some 
shape  or  form  on  their  shields. 

The  Sneyd  Kynnersleys  of  Loxley,  Stafford- 
shire, have  a cross  potent  in  their  arms,  derived 
from  a crusading  ancestor  who  followed  King 
Edward  I.  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  received 
there  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  that 
monarch. 

In  the  iliddle  Ages,  merchants’  marks  began 
to  be  used.  They  were  generally  composed  of 
a monogram  or  initials,  and  the  cross  was  fre- 
quently added.  Some  of  these  devices  are  to 
be  found  in  our  churches.  At  Hitchin,  in 
Hertfordshire,  some  interesting  examples  are 
to  been  seen.  In  those  days  traders  were  not 
allowed  to  bear  coats  of  arms  or  shields,  and 
these  merchants’  marks  were  adopted  by  suc- 
cessful adventurers  in  commerce. 

Many  of  the  mottoes  accompanying  crosses 
have  direct  reference  to  them,  breathing  a spirit 
of  devotion  and  hope.  We  give  one  or  two 
selections  ; “ Cruce  dum  spiro  spero,”  “ Virtus 
sub  cruce  crescit,”  “ Fidei  coticula  crux,”  “In 
hoc  signo  spes  mea,”  being  fair  examples  of 
them. 

We  must  not  forget  that  for  one  of  these 
heraldic  figures  we  go  to  the  heavens  themselves 
and  use  that  beautiful  constellation  known  as 
the  Southern  Cross  for  the  arms  of  some  of  our 
Australasian  bishoprics. 

The  early  Christians  loved  to  trace  the 
resemblance  of  the  cross  in  natural  objects,  and 
Rhabanus  Manrus  (a  ninth  - century  writer) 
beheld  with  fond  imagination  this  ever-welcome 
form  in  his  surroundings.  He  says  “Birds 
aspiring  to  reach  the  heaven,  spread  their 
wings  in  the  form  of  a cross.  The  ship  that 
floats  upon  the  wave  displays  in  its  mast  and 
spreading  sails  the  figure  of  a cross;  and  man, 
when  he  stands  erect  to  pray,  or  when  in 
swimming  he  parts  with  his  body  the  yielding 
wave,  extends  his  arms  in  the  likeness  of  a 
cross.” 

What  would  this  enthusiast  have  said  had  he 
known  that  the  stars  themselves  lent  their 
shining  orbs  to  form  the  adored  figure  P 

Tertullian  also  bears  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  all  - pervading  influence  of  the  cross 
amongst  its  early  disciples.  He  tells  us  that 
“ at  every  commencement  of  business,  whenever 
we  give  in  or  come  out  of  any  place,  when 
we  dress  for  a journey,  when  we  go  into  a bath, 
when  we  go  to  meat,  when  lights  are  brought 
in,  when  we  lie  down  or  sit  down,  and  whatever 
business  we  have  we  make  on  our  foreheads  the 
sign  of  the  cross.” 

In  onr  own  day  we  have  a lady  writer 
eloquently  discoursing  on  the  same  theme,  and 
observing  that,  “ On  the  earthly  battlefield,  and 
in  the  hidden  but  no  less  deadly  strife  waged  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  the  cross 
has  been  alike  the  symbol  of  victory  and  tho 
object  of  adoring  love,”  and  she  further  de- 
scribes it  as  the  badge  for  nearly  every  order 
of  knighthood  and  the  reward  of  heroism.  Can 
we  wonder  that  such  a symbol  should  be  sought 
after  ? 

Blanche,  in  his  “Pursuivant  of  Arms;  or, 


Heraldry  founded  on  Fact,”  has  something  to 
say  abont  the  cross,  and,  as  nsual,  it  is  very 
much  to  the  purpose  and  extremely  prac- 
tical : — 

“Admitting,”  he  begins,  “ that  nothing  was 
more  common  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity 
than  to  paint  crosses  of  different  forms  upon 
the  shield  or  embroider  them  on  the  standard, 
and  that  numerous  instances  may  be  produced 
from  illuminated  manuscripts  previous  to  the 
Conquest,  the  Bayeux  tapestry  and  other 
authorities,  of  such  a practice  being  continued 
to  the  period  when  heraldry  burst  upon  the 
chivalric  world  in  its  full  glory;  most  of  the 
peculiar  crosses  which  form  regular  heraldic 
figures  may  be  traced  to  metal  clamps  or 
braces  to  strengthen  and  protect  the  long  kite- 
shaped  shields  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.” 


MACCLESFIELD  CHURCH. 

The  old  church  of  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire, 
the  designs  for  the  complete  restoration  of 
which,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Stevens,  are 
given  in  our  present  issue,  was  founded  in  1278 
by  Eleanor  of  Castile,  Queen  of  Edward  I.,  the 
then  Lady  of  the  Manor,  and,  as  appears  by  an 
enrolment  on  the  chartulary  of  Chester  Abbey, 
was  subject  to  the  Mother  Church  of  Prestbury. 
Of  the  church  then  erected  not  a vestige 
remains, — unless  it  may  be  that  the  basement 
of  the  present  tower  dates  from  the  time, — and, 
unfortunately,  nothing  has  been  preserved  that 
can  help  to  a clear  idea  as  to  its  architectural 
characteristics,  except  a rnde  representation  of 
the  fabric  on  the  seal  used  by  the  rural 
deans  of  Macclesfield  previously  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  rural  deaneries  of  the 
diocese ; this,  which  is  certainly  not  alto- 
gether reliable,  shows  a building  comprising  a 
nave,  clearstory,  and  south  aisle  crowned  with 
an  embattled  parapet ; a chancel  extends  from 
the  eastern  end  of  the  nave,  and  at  the  west  in 
an  embattled  tower  surmounted  by  a lofty 
octagon  spire.  Every  trace  of  this  building 
disappeared  generations  ago,  and  the  only 
portions  of  the  present  structure  that  have  any 
claims  to  consideration  on  the  score  of  antiqoity 
are  tho  tower,  which  is  of  the  Perpendicular 
period  and  somewhat  ornate  in  character,  and 
two  chantry  chapels  on  the  south  side,  one 
belonging  to  the  Leghs  of  Lyme  and  the  other 
founded  by  Thomas  Savage,  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  died  in  1507,  and  whose  heart  is 
buried  within  its  walls.  These  chapels,  though 
much  injured  by  time  and  neglect,  exhibit 
many  interesting  architectural  details. 

The  old  church, — whether  Queen  Eleanor’s 
or  one  that  succeeded,  it  is  not  clear, — was 
pulled  down  in  1739,  when  another  of  larger 
dimensions  was  erected  iu  its  stead,  in  that 
crude,  feeble,  and  incongruous  style  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
building  then  raised  comprised  a nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  separated  from  it  by  a 
series  of  heavy  square  pillars,  with  cylindrical 
columns  above,  supportiug  semicircular  arches  ; 
a gallery  extended  over  each  aisle  and  round 
the  western  end,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  body 
of  tho  church,  was  filled  with  pews  of  the  ordi- 
nary high-backed  box-like  type.  The  original 
plan  was  materially  departed  from,  and  the 
area  considerably  enlarged  by  extending  the 
building  northwards,  and  at  the  western  end, 
so  as  to  bring  it  towards  the  face  of  the  tower. 
In  this  arrangement  the  chancel  was  placed  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle  instead  of  at 
the  termination  of  the  nave,  and  in  this  form  it 
remained  until  1819,  when  the  eastern  end  of 
the  church  was  rebuilt  and  a new  chancel 
added,  the  old  one  thenceforward  serving  the 
purposes  of  a baptistery.  At  the  same  time  an 
attempt  was  made  to  repair  the  timber  work 
of  the  roof,  which  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
weakness  and  decay.  The  work  was  done,  how- 
ever, in  a very  perfunctory  manner,  and  being 
hidden  from  view  by  the  intervening  plastered 
ceiling,  the  actual  condition  remained  undis- 
covered until  the  recent  removal  of  the 
eastern  gable  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
chancel,  when  opportunity  was  afforded  for  a 
careful  examination,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  the  roof  timbers  were  in  such  a decayed 
and  dangerous  state  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  worshippers  to 
remove  the  side  and  west  galleries  and  to  tie 
the  piers  with  iron  rods,  Ac.  As  previously 
stated,  the  tower  was  originally  surmounted 
by  a lofty  spire,  but  this,  being  found  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  was  taken  down  in  1740, 


when  the  body  of  the  church  was  in  course  of 
re-erection,  though  the  stone-work  from  which 
it  sprang  may  still  be  seen  projecting  from  the 
masonry  of  the  inner  walls  above  the  bells.  The 
tower  itself  is  Late  Perpendicular  work,  well 
proportioned,  with  much  that  is  interesting  in 
the  details.  It  is  pierced  on  the  west  face  with 
a pointed  doorway,  the  sides, spandrels,  and  space 
above  the  arch  being  profusely  ornamented 
with  niches,  panels,  quatrefoils,  and  other 
sculptured  work.  The  second  story  is  lighted 
by  a large  tbree-Iigbt  window  with  pointed  and 
traceried  head,  surmounted  by  a label  mould, 
and  above  this  is  a three -canopied  niche 
enriched  with  crocket-work,  with  a sculptured 
figure  occupying  the  central  recess.  The  space 
above  the  clock-dial  contains  the  bells  and  is 
pierced  on  each  side  with  double  pointed  open- 
ings filled  with  louvres.  Surmounting  it,  and 
immediately  beneath  the  parapet,  is  a band 
enriched  with  carved  quatrefoil  work.  The 
parapet  walls  are  embattled  and  have  evidently 
originally  had  the  addition  of  a pinnacle  spring- 
ing from  each  angle,  and  intermediately  from 
the  centre  of  each  battlement ; but  those  have 
long  since  disappeared,  though,  as  will  be 
seen  from  Mr.  Stevens’s  design,  the  intention  is 
to  restore  them.  A noticeable  feature  of  this 
tower  is  tho  large  number  of  heraldic  shields 
affixed  to  the  outer  walls.  There  are  sixteen  in 
all,  representing  the  armorial  insignia  of  the 
principal  families  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
the  time  the  tower  was  built,  and  who 
were  probably  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
cost. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  a committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work  of  restoring 
and,  where  necessary,  reconstructing  the  fabric 
of  the  church.  Mr.  James  Stevens  was  instructed 
to  prepare  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  and 
these  having  been  approved,  application  was 
made  to  the  Consistory  Court  at  Chester,  and 
a faculty  obtained,  no  opposition  being  offered 
by  anyone  interested.  Tenders  were  afterwards 
obtained  for  the  first  section  of  the  work,  which 
embraced  the  extension  of  the  chancel  east- 
ward, as  also  of  the  north  aisle,  which  now 
terminates  in  a small  chapel,  and  the  addition 
of  clergy  and  choir  vestries  on  the  south  side. 
Tho  contract  was  undertaken  by  the  late 
Mr.  H.  S.  Aspinwall,  and  the  work  carried  out 
in  a thoroughly  substantial  and  satisfactory 
manner.  Daring  the  progress,  however,  diffi- 
culties of  an  unexpected  kind  arose,  and  had  to 
be  provided  for.  It  was  found  that  the  graves 
and  vaults  in  the  nave  and  chancel,  as  well  ns 
in  the  baptistery  adjoining,  had  been  carried 
down  so  much  below  the  foundation  of  the 
piers  and  walls  that  the  greatest  care  had  to 
be  exercised  to  prevent  the  whole  fabric 
collapsing.  Means  wei'O  taken  to  prevent  the 
foundations  of  dry  rubble  from  sliding  further, 
large  quantities  of  hydraulic  concrete  being 
used  for  the  purpose,  the  whole  area  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  having  arches  of  the  same 
material  carried  over  the  surface  after  the 
vaults  had  been  filled  in.  Upon  this  was  laid, 
in  Portland  cement,  Whareham’s  wood-block 
pavement.  Some  of  the  old  openings  in  the 
walls  at  the  chancel  end  were  built  up  and 
new  ones  made,  the  main  body  being  lengthened 
to  the  extent  of  another  bay  or  span  of  the 
groined  roof,  4^  yards  in  extent,  with  north 
aisle  and  chapel  termination.  The  clergy  and 
choir  vestries  on  the  sonth  side  are  fitted  with 
entrance-lobby,  lavatory,  &c.  The  heating 
apparatus  is  placed  in  a fireproof-chamber  under 
the  north  chapel.  The  chancel  is  paved  with 
marble  mosaic,  with  the  figure  of  St.  Michael, 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  in  Italian 
mosaic ; and  the  walls  of  this  part  of  the 
structure,  as  well  as  of  tho  chapel  and  vestries, 
are  lined  with  ashlar  in  Alderley  stone.  The 
east  window  of  the  chancel,  which  is  of  seven 
lights,  is  very  effective,  and  the  tracery  of  this 
and  the  other  windows  are  in  Cefn  stone,  the 
external  walls  being  of  parpoints  from  the 
Tegsnose  quarries  with  Alderley  ashlar.  The 
whole  of  the  roofs  and  doors  are  in  the  best  oak 
and  of  substantial  workmanship,  and  it  should 
be  added  that  the  carvings,  both  internal  and 
external,  in  the  chancel  and  north  aisle,  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  Loveless,  representing  Mr.  Horry 
Hems'  of  Exeter.  Excepting  the  concreting  of 
the  floor  and  the  laying  of  the  wood-block  pave- 
ment, the  larger  section  of  the  work  projected 
has  yet  to  be  done.  This  will  necessitate  the 
removal  of  the  hea-vy  cumbersome  piers  which 
disfigure  the  interior,  and  of  the  double  tier  of 
Palladian  windows,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  recon- 
struction of  the  north  side.  A reference  to  Mr. 
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Stevens’s  di-awings  will  show  that  this  side 
will  be  divided  into  six  bays,  and  the  aisle  will 
he  lighted  by  five  three-light  pointed  windows, 
with  richly-traceried  heads  of  Perpendicular 
character,  the  sixth  bay  from  the  east  being 
occupied  by  the  entrance  doorway.  The 
clearstory  is  lighted  on  each  side  by  six 
windows  of  three  lights  each,  with 
pointed  traceried  heads,  harmonising  in 
design  with  those  in  the  north  aisle.  These 
windows  are  of  comparatively  large  proportions, 
the  object  being  to  give  as  much  additional 
lighc  as  is  possible  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  structure,  on 
three  sides,  is  closely  hemmed  in  by  other 
buildings,  which  tend  to  darken  the  ground- 
floor  windows.  The  western  termination  of  the 
north  aisle  has  a pointed  window  of  three  lights, 
similar  in  design  to  those  on  the  north  side,  and 
one  of  five-lights  is  placed  over  the  western 
entrance  to  the  nave.  On  the  south  side,  the 
Savage  and  Legh  Chapels  already  referred  to, 
and  which  possess  many  interesting  archi- 
tectural features,  have  through  the  liberality  of 
the  owners,  the  late  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Legh,  of  Lyme,  been  given  up 
for  the  use  of  the  parishioners,  and  will  be 
absorbed  in  the  church  ; they  will  be  put  in  a 
state  of  thorough  repair,  care  being  taken,  how- 
ever, that  only  such  alterations  in  the  details 
are  made  as  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  them 
for  the  purposes  of  public  worship. 

This  important  work  is  unfortunately  at 
present  stayed  for  lack  of  funds.  It  is  mnch 
to  be  regretted  that  in  a town  like  Macclesfield, 
which  is  associated  with  many  stirring  events 
in  English  history,  and  even  now  is  accounted 
the  chief  seat  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
county,  there  should  be  any  hesitation  or 
delay  in  responding  to  the  appeal  for  the 
necessary  means  to  place  the  church  in  such  a 
condition  as  will  render  it  more  comely  and 
decent,  and  better  fitted  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended. 


JIIustraHons. 

CASTLE  OF  LOWENSTEIN,  WERTHEIM. 

1HE  picturesque  and  romantically  situated 
town  of  "Wertheim-on-the-Main  owes  not 

a little  of  its  interest  and  beauty  to  the 

noble  old  Castle  of  Lbwenstein,  which  looks 
down  upon  it  from  its  lofty  rock. 

A more  charming  picture  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Germany  than  that  presented  by  tbe  quaint 
old  town  with  its  lofty  watch-tower,  covered 
bridge,  and  red  atone  churcb  tower,  backed  up 
by  the  great  rock,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of 
Lbwenstein. 

The  foundation  of  the  Castle  of  Lowenstein 
dates  back  to  the  tenth  century,  but  no  portion 
of  the  existing  building  is  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  which  date  are  the  keep 
and  ruins  of  the  chapel.  The  outer  walls  and 
towers  shown  in  our  illustration  are  works  of 
tbe  sixteenth  ceotnry.  The  great  tower  with 
tbe  bell  suspended  from  a projecting  dormer,  is 
called  the  “ Record  Tower,”  and  a curious  legend 
is  related  concerning  it.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  counts  of  Lbwenstein  in  the  eighteenth 
century  had  determined  to  pull  down  the  ruins 
of  the  castle,  which  had  been  partially  destroyed 
and  rendered  aminhabitable  by  the  Swedes 
under  Gnstavus  Adolphus  in  the  thirty  years’ 
war,  but  that  strange  noises  resembling  the 
groans  of  some  one  in  pain  were  heard  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  tower.  Upon  entering  the 
principal  chamber  of  the  tower  a parchment 
document  was  found  fixed  to  the  wall  con- 
demning to  death  anyone  who  should  destroy 
the  castle.  Whether  this  was  a trick,  or 
whether  the  more  rational  explanation  to  which 
we  are  about  to  allude,  is  the  truth,  the 
castle  has  fortunately  escaped  destruction,  and 
the  old  record  tower  is  still  retained  in  a 
habitable  condition.  The  probable  explanation 
of  the  singular  circumstances  connected  with 
the  old  tower  is  this.  LSwonstein,  like  several 
other  castles  in  Germany,  conveys  a title  with 


its  possession,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  Count  of  Lbwenstein,  who  contem- 
plated its  destruction,  was  ignorant  of  this  fact 
until  he  discovered  some  ancient  title-deed 
or  document  preserved  in  this  tower  which 
enlightened  him  upon  the  subject  in  time  to 
prevent  his  perpetrating  an  act  of  vandalism, 
and  probably  vitiating  his  own  title.  A very 
remarkable  feature  at  the  Castle  of  Lowenstein 
is  the  structure  called  the  “ altana  ” : it  consists 
of  a kind  of  balcony  supported  upon  a lofty 
arcade  of  semicircular  arches  projecting  from 
the  outer  balium  of  tbe  castle  to  the  edge  of 
the  fosse.  On  one  side  it  is  protected  by  a wall 
pierced  with  loopholes,  and  on  the  other  it 
shows  a delicate  tracery  parapet.  Although 
the  whole  work  is  of  the  same  date,  it  is  singular 
that,  while  the  arches  and  square  tower  at  the 
end  are  quite  Italian  in  character,  the  parapet 
is  purely  Gothic.  What  was  the  object  of  this 
curious  building  is  not  quit©  clear,  but  in  all 
probability  it  served  several  distinct  purposes. 
Possibly  the  solid  tower  or  pier  at  the  end  may 
have  borne  a crane  for  drawing  up  provisions, 
&o.,  from  the  fosse.  The  loopholed  side  was 
evidently  for  defence,  and  protected  the  castle 
from  an  attack  made  upon  it  from  the  level 
ground  on  that  side.  The  ornamental  balcony 
offers  beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  great  pier  or  solid  tower  is  capped  by  a 
large  projecting  cornice,  which  bears  a stono 
platform.  Now,  whether  this  platform  was 
originally  protected  by  an  open  parapet  like 
the  rest  of  the  “Altana,”  or  whether  it  sup- 
ported a look-out  turret,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  word  “Altau”  or  “ Altana”  really  means 
a balcony  or  platform,  but  it  is  singular  to  find 
such  a structure  connected  with  a Medicuval 
castle,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  other  examples  of  it  exist  which  might 
throw  some  light  upon  the  particular  use  or 
uses  of  the  one  in  question.  Possibly  some 
reader  of  the  Builder  may  be  able  to  throw  a 
light  upon  tbe  subject. 
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The  castle  of  Lowenstein,  Wertheim,  is  con* 
strncted,  for  the  most  part,  of  rubble  of  a 
reddish  colour.  The  quoins,  windows,  <tc.,  are 
of  a verj'  fine  ashlar,  of  a beautiful  rose  tint. 
The  castle  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
covered  with  plaster,  which  seems  to  have  been 
painted  with  decorative  devices. 

The  town  of  Wertheim  possesses  a very  fine 
ancient  church,  with  a very  singular  rood-screen, 
and  a noble  fourteenth-century  monument  to 
the  memory  of  “ George,  Count  of  Wertheim, 
and  his  two  Wives,”  about  which  there  is  an 
absurd  tradition  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
allowed  to  have  two  wives  at  the  same  time. 
I fancy  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  such 
representations  are  uncommon  in  Germany, 
though  common  enough  in  England.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  foundation 
for  supposing  that  Count  George  was  guilty  of 
bigamy.  Nor  even,  if  he  were,  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  his  crime  would  have  been  recorded 
by  one  of  the  most  exquisite  mural  monuments 
in  the  whole  of  Germany. 

The  monument  consists  of  a large  triangular* 
headed  canopy,  divided  into  three  compart* 
ments  by  pinnacled  buttresses,  so  as  to  form 
three  niches,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
statue  above  life  size.  The  figures  are  splendidly 
carved  in  red  stone.  Unfortunately  the 
sculptor  of  this  remarkable  work  is  unknown. 

At  Wertheim  the  river  Tauber  flows  into  the 
Main.  Although  it  is  an  insignificant  stream 
and  nnnavigable,  few  rivers  in  Europe  are,  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  their  course,  richer 
in  ancient  towns  and  villages.  Amongst  others 
are  Brombach,  with  its  twelfth-century  Cis- 
tercian abbey  church  ; Bishofsheim,  with  a fine 
old  church  and  castle;  Oberwiltigshausen,  with 
its  singular  round  church ; Detwang,  with  a 
church  containing  three  finely-carved  Medimval 
reredoses ; Rothenbnrg,  one  of  the  best-pre- 
served Medimval  towns  in  Germany  ; Cregligen, 
with  a most  interesting  church  j and  other 
places  of  interest.  There  are,  however,  no 
means  of  conveyance,  and  the  tourist  who 
would  explore  this  interesting  district  must  use 
his  legs.  The  inns,  though  small  and  humble, 
are  clean,  but  a slight  knowledge  of  German  is 
indispensable.  H.  W.  B. 


St.  Juns  Oadhuis,  lioorn. 


COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  INSURANCE 
OFFICES, 

WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  Hurst  Seager,  was  one  of 
four,  the  author  informs  us,  selected  in  compe- 
tition by  professional  assessors,  though  not  the 
one  ultimately  carried  out.  We  give  it  as  an 
example  of  the  tendencies  of  architecture  in 
New  Zealand,  which  we  jiresume  it  may  be 
taken  to  represent  to  some  extent.  The  author 
states  that  his  object  was  to  produce  a building 
which  combined  convenience  of  plan  with  a 
certain  dignity  and  richness  of  effect,  without 
any  costly  amount  of  decoration. 


FONT-STREET,  CADOGAN-SQUARE. 

The  mansions  which  we  illustrate  to-day  are 
in  course  of  erection  on  the  south  side  of  Font- 
street,  on  part  of  what  was  ” Prince’s  Ground.” 

The  general  arrangement  of  plan  is  a front 
and  rear  block  with  centre  area.  On  the 
entrance-floor  are  morning  and  dining  rooms, 
and  lounge,  with  a wide  staircase-hall. 

On  the  first  floor  are  drawing-room  and  boudoir, 
33  ft.  by  20  ft.  and  20  ft.  by  18  ft.  respectively. 
The  upper  floors  contain  the  bed  and  dressing 
rooms,  and  the  basement  a suite  of  four 
servants’  rooms,  with  offices.  There  are  two 
staircases,  five  water-closets,  and  two  bath- 
rooms. The  facings  aa'e  of  hard  bright  red 
bricks,  the  dressings  and  bays  of  white  stone. 
The  style  is  North  German  Renaissance. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Foster  & Dicbsee, 
of  Rugby,  and  the  works  are  being  carried  oat 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Edwin  T.  HaU. 


WOMEN’S  FAWCETT  MEMORIAL. 

The  memorial  to  the  late  Henry  Fawcett, 
M.P.,  is  placed  in  the  Embankment  Gardens, 
not  far  from  Cleopatra’s  Needle.  It  is 
constructed  of  Aberdeen  granite,  the  central 
feature  and  the  stages  above  the  niches  being 
of  bronze.  The  portrait  bust,  a cast  of  which 
was  exhibited  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy,  is 
by  Mias  Grant,  of  Chelsea.  The  modelling  was 
done  by  Mr.  George  Frampton,  the  casting  by 
Mr.  Then.  Elsby,  and  the  granite  by  Messrs. 
MacDonald,  of  Aberdeen.  The  general  design 
of  the  whole  is  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys. 


THE  "KING’S  ARMS,”  254,  EDGWARE- 
ROAD. 

The  elevation  of  this  building  has  been 
carried  out  in  red  facing  bricks,  with  Portland 
stone  bays  and  dressings.  Grey  granite  from 
the  Carnseu  Quarry,  Penryn,  has  been  used 
for  the  ground  • floor.  The  painted  glass 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Howard ; the 
enamelled  iron  ceiling  and  tile  work  by  Messrs. 
Simpson  & Sons ; and  the  general  works  and 
fittings  by  Mr.  F.  Mark,  builder,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
C.  Bales  & Son,  architects,  Welbeck-street,  W. 

Our  illustration  is  from  the  original  drawing 
which  was  this  year  exhibited  in  tho  Royal 
Academy. 


ST.  JANS  GASTHUIS,  HOORN, 

N.  HOLLAND. 

Hoorn,  the  most  famous  of  the  Dead  Cities 
of  the  Zuider  Zee,  contains  many  interesting 
and  picturesque  buildings,  mostly  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

St.  Jans  Gasthuis,  dated  1563,  is  a good 
specimen  of  the  brick  and  stone  work  of  the . 
period. 

The  entrance  door  is  wide,  and  the  jambs 


(which  are  parallel)  are  splayed  at  an  angle  of 
about  55^  with  the  front  wall.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  followed  out  in  the  window  reveals 
throughout,  a very  common  thing  in  North 
Holland. 

The  windows  in  this  front  have  stone  jambs, 
mullions,  and  beads,  and  all  the  strings,  bands, 
and  quoins  are  stone.  The  window  jambs,  &c., 
have  a fillet  and  circular  chamfer  worked  on 
the  angles,  except  the  lower  part,  which  are 
only  rebated  for  the  shutters,  and  the  glass  is 
set  well  behind  these. 

Under  the  second-floor  windows  is  a frieze  of 
brickwork,  with  stone  strings,  about  three 
conrsoB  deep  top  and  bottom,  and  in  the  centre 
of  this  frieze  is  a carved  stone  panel,  with  the 
date  “ANNO  1563.”  Above  this  is  a pedestal 
and  niche,  with  a statue,  probably  representing 
St.  John,  and  in  old  German  lettering  on  the 
pedestal,  " Dit  is  cint  Jans  Gasthuis.”  The 
wall-space  in  this  story  is  divided  into  alternate 
bands  of  plain  and  ornamental  brickwork,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  A pattern  like  this  is 
used  in  the  bands  under  the  windows  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  stories.  The  bricks  are  red,  and 
average  in.  long,  and  four  courses  rise  about 
7i  in. 

The  carvings  at  the  side  gable,  and  all  the 
other  stonework  are  painted  a light  cream 
colour. 

Apparently  the  ridge  makes  the  same  angle 
with  the  main  wall  as  the  jambs  do. 


' i-vi'y. 


FRONT  ELEVATION 
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THE  WOMEN’S  FAWCETT  MEMORIAL,  EMBANKMENT  GARDENS. 

Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  Architect  ; 

Mb.  George  Frampton,  Sculptor  foe  the  Decorative  Portion  ; the  Head  by  Miss  Grant. 
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PARISH  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL.  MACCLESFIELD.— Mr.  J.  Stevens,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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THE  STADHUIS  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

I The  Stadhuis  has  been  restored  and  en- 
larged. The  part  shown  in  the  sketch  is  the 
oldest,  and  is  dated  1565.  The  lower  part  is 
built  in  stone,  the  windows  have  stone  mul- 
lions  and  transoms,  and  small  lead-lights,  like 
those  in  the  upper  story.  This  part  is  built  of 
brick,  with  white  stone  bands.  All  the  window 
dressings,  corbels,  and  cornices  are  of  the  same 
material.  The  pilasters  have  flutings,  and 
are  divided  in  height  into  four  parts  by  stone 
bands.  On  the  caps  of  these  pilasters  rest  the 
corbels  which  carry  the  upper  part,  built  in  a 
fine  white  stone.  It  is  divided  into  two  bays 
'by  Ionic  attached  columns;  each  bay  has  two 
jcircular-headed  openings,  and  by  setting  back 

I the  wall  here  a balcony  is  obtained.  Above 
these  arches  on  the  right  is  a panel  with  the 
date  “ANNO  15G5,”  and  on  the  left  “ Vigilate 
»Deo  Confidentes,"  and  on  the  cornice  over  “ Ne 
jJupiter  quidem  omnibus.”  In  the  panel  over 
<are  the  arms  of  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the 
Iright,  left,  and  centre  of  the  gable  respectively 


Ibowarda  the  Groote  Kerk. 


i 

1 


This  and  the  foregoing  illustration  are  re- 
produced from  sketches  by  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Gold- 
smith. 


Association  of  municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Sur'veyors. — A meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
District  is  to  be  held  at  Warrington  this  Satur- 
day, November  27th.  Members  will  assemble 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town-hall,  at 
11  a.m.  After  the  appointment  of  an  honorary 
District  Secretary,  the  following  paper  will  be 
read  and  discussed : — “ Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  the  150th  Section — Remarks  on  its  opera- 
tion, and  suggested  remedies  for  its  defects.” 
By  Mr.  W.  Spinks,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Dukinfield.  In  the 
afternoon,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Longdin, 
Borough  Surveyor  of  Warrington,  the  members 
visit  Mersey-street  Gas  Works  to  inspect  air- 
compressors  for  working  Shone’s  ejectors  for 
Latchford  Sewerage,  thence  to  Latchford,  to 
inspect  Sbone’s  system  in  operation.  They  will 
subsequently  visit  Howley-lane  Intercepting 
Dep6t  for  collection  of  excreta,  Lythgoe’s-lane 
Intercepting  Dep6t,  and,  if  time  permits,  the 
Manufacturing  Depdt  at  Longford,  Infections 
Diseases  Hospital,  &c. 


CHURCH  PLANNING. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  road  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Bedding  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  on  the  19th  inst. 

Mr.  Sedding  remarked  that,  like  every  other 
architectural  topic,  the  subject  of  chnrch- 
planning  had  its  histoi'ical  as  well  as  its  artistic, 
its  technical,  and  its  practical  sides.  Archi- 
tecture was  something  that  had  grown  with  the 
growth  and  progressed  with  the  progress  of 
mankind.  Old  buildings  represented  ideas  that 
had  “ broadened  down  from  precedent  to  pre- 
cedent.” Historical  training  and  personal 
familiarity  with  old  work  were  essential  to  the 
church-planner,  bnt  it  was  not  from  its  historical 
or  archeological  side  that  designers  usually 
approached  the  subject.  It  touched  the  practical 
life-work  of  the  older  men  and  it  touched  the 
aspirations  of  the  younger  men.  To  the  latter 
he  would  say : “ Do  not  take  up  this  or 
any  other  subject  as  unfledged  specialists. 
Nowadays  we  had  our  “ church,”  our  “ house,” 
our  '' caf4”  our  “workhouse,”  our  “ theatre  ” 
architect.  For  a young  man  with  a future  to 
cultivate  one  branch  of  an  architect  s work  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  was  bad,  for  it  was 
bound  to  make  his  work  groovy,  modish,  and 
partial.  Places  of  worship  were  of  the  earliest 
and  noblest  of  historic  buildings.  He  found  a 
certain  similarity  in  all  alike,  which  was 
incident  to  the  common  incentive  for  their 
erection.  Art  and  religion  here  joined  hands. 

creed  was,  after  all,  something  to  a man  if  it 
could  prompt  even  the  heathen  to  reverence 
and  sacrifice.  Heathen  temples  had  always 
made  noble  Christian  churches,  because  the 
heatheu  was  in  noble  mooJ  when  he  built 
them.  There  was  such  a variety  of  types  of 
churches,  each  type  having  its  own  nursery- 
ground  of  local  initiation  and  its  sequel  of 
wider  influence  when  transplanted  into  the 
great  garden  of  the  world  that  he  must  leave 
the  subject  of  the  underlying  motij  alone, 
beyond  sending  his  hearers,  for  refer- 
ence, to  Willis’s  “Architectural  History  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,”  which  gave  an  admi- 
rable insight  into  Early  church  • planning. 
But  to  speak  of  the  Basilican  type  of  our 
churches  and  of  the  “Canterbury  Influence” 
was  to  tell  only  half  the  tale.  For  the 
rest,  his  hearers  should  go  to  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite’s  capital  little  tractate  upon  “The 
Growth  of  English  Parish  Churches.”  He 
would  also  refer  them  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott’s 
valuable  “History  of  English  Architecture,” 
and  to  Mr.  Birch’s  learned  treatise  “ Concern- 
ing the  Fabric  of  the  Church  and  the  Form 
thereof,”  in  the  “ Transactions  of  the  St.  Paul’s 
Eoclesiological  Society.”  It  was  his  purpose 
now  to  glance  at  the  development  of  primitive 
types  of  church-planning,  as  seen  in  different 
countries.  In  northern  lands  there  were  the 
churches  of  Canterbury,  Wells,  Maulbronn, 
Gelnhausen,  Noyon,  and  Albi, — all  typical,  and 
all  with  their  screens  and  nave  altars.  The 
Italian  type  is  very  different,  even  though 
monastic  hands  reared  these  fabrics  as  well  as 
those  already  named.  The  characteristic  of 
the  two  Florence  churches  of  Sta.  Croce  and 
Sta.  Maria  Novella,  and  the  church  of  S.  Do- 
menico at  Siena,  is  that  these  churches  took 
the  shape  of  the  tau  (7),  there  being  practi- 
cally no  upper  arm  to  the  cross  that  forms  the 
basis  of  the  outline  of  the  church.  Farther,  in 
the  southern  type  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
church  is  given  up  to  the  people’s  use,  while  in 
the  northern  type  the  choir  and  sanctuary, 
which  the  monks  and  canons  appropriated, 
consumed  usually  a full  half  of  the  whole 
church.  Our  pariah  churches  were  largely 
built  by,  or  under  the  direct  influence  of,  the 
monastic  orders,  the  Benedictine  influence  being 
very  prevalent.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  summed  up 
what,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  characteristics  of 
parish  churches  thus:  — (1)  square  end;  (2) 
trausepts  lower  than  nave  and  not  forming  a 
crossing  bay  in  the  nave  ; (3)  central  western 
tower.  Mr.  Scott  bolds  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, a tower  should  always  be  on  the  centre 
line  east  and  west,  either  at  the  crossing  or  in 
the  centre  of  the  west  end,  the  former  being 
the  collegiate  or  conventual  type,  the 
latter  the  parochial.  Looking  at  church- 
planning  as  a practical  science,  he  (Mr. 
Sedding)  would  say  that  a plan  of  a house 
of  God  should  be  fashioned  to  express  and  to 
evoke  reverence ; it  should  be  simple  and 
dignified,  convenient  without  sacrifice  to  its 
devotional  aspect;  it  should  be  beautiful  yet 
useful ; .it  should  never  lose  a certain  savour 
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of  old  times  to  remind  clmrch  people  of  their 
long  ancestry,  yet  all  the  while  it  should  smack 
of  the  practical  ideas  of  the  present  to  secure 
a sense  of  reality ; and  it  should  suit  equally 
the  wants  of  ministers  and  people.  That  was 
the  rationale  of  modern  church-planning  as  he 
understood  it,  and,  in  view  of  all  that,  he 
would  say  a word  upon  the  errand  of  the 
architect  who  built  new  churches  or  restored 
old  ones.  When  he  went  into  an  old  un- 
restored church  which  was  chock-full  of  in- 
congruities that  shook  the  pedant’s  nerves, 
he  was  not  a bit  disturbed.  He  saw  the  slow 
accretions  of  slovenly  times  and  the  result  of 
the  Puritan  inundation.  There  was  a conglo- 
meration of  churchwarden  naughtinesses  inno- 
cently done,  whose  abstract  propriety  it  never 
occurred  to  people  to  question  when  they  were 
so  familiar  with  them.  But  a faultily-arranged 
cathedral  or  parish  church,  modern  or  restored, 
made  one  gnash  one’s  teeth.  When  be  found, — 
as,  alas  ! in  nearly  all  the  choirs  of  our  cathe- 
drals, and  in  a majority  of  parish  churches, — 
the  buildiug  huddled  up  with  fittings  that 
obscured  architectural  features,  that  prevented 
orderly  movement,  that  ignored  attainable 
artistic  effects,  that  hindered  the  observance 
of  liturgical  rule,  that  produced  disorder  and 
took  away  the  dignity  of  the  building  and  all 
sense  of  sanctity,  when  one  found  altars 
jammed  up  or  glued  to  east  walls  and  their 
view  intercepted  by  furniture,  steps  ill-dis- 
posed, higgledy  - piggledy  seats  cramming 
passages,  and  things  standing  where  they  ought 
not, — then  he  traced  a bungler’s  work  ; then  he 
knew  that  however  long  the  tail  of  initials 
attached  to  his  name,  the  architect  was  deficient 
in  skill,  or  care,  or  knowledge,  or  artistic  or 
religious  sense.  “ Some  one  had  blundered,” 
and  the  ‘‘some-one”  was  the  blind  architect 
who  led  his  blind  clients  into  this  doleful  ditch. 
Of  course,  one  must  not  expect  perfection  in  a 
revived  science  that  was  based  for  the  moat 
part  on  the  results  of  recent  ecclesiological 
research  and  the  experiments  of  a few  able 
architectural  practitioners.  He  was  bound  to 
say  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  ordinary 
practising  architects,  for  they  had  really  had  no 
proper  technical  instruction : what  they  knew 
they  had  picked  up  for  themselves.  Moreover, 
in  the  conduct  of  church  work  they  mostly  had 
to  do  with  committees,  and  even  supposing  that 
they  (the  architects)  knew  their  business,  the 
principles  of  church-planning  were  as  much  in 
the  committeeman’s  line  as  the  counsels  of  per- 
fection. The  committeeman  was  utilitarian  or 
nothing.  Like  the  man  in  a popular  play,  he 
■■  wants  to  sit  down”  in  church,  and  wants  to 
provide  for  others  to  ” sit  down,”  regardless 
alike  of  the  purpose  or  the  capacitifs  of  the 
structure.  Philistinism  of  a scarcely  more 
intelligent  kind  was  sometimes  found  even  in 
diocesan  boards  and  in  architectural  boards  of 
church-building  societies.  After  showing  that 
an  architect  might  often  get  his  own  way  by  a 
common-sense  way  of  putting  his  case  to 
objectors,  Mr.  Sedding  went  on  to  say, — 

As  I am  addressing  young  students,  pre- 
sumably for  their  edification,  I will  venture  to 
give  a hint  or  two  upon  planning  and  then 
proceed  to  demonstration.  In  planning  a new 
church,  having  settled  yonr  general  proportions, 
begin  planning  at  the  altar.  This  is  God’s 
house,  and  there  are  certain  matters  connected 
with  the  decencies  and  dignities  of  worship 
which  are  arbitrarily  required,  and  it  is  well  to 
comply  with  these  at  the  outset.  The  altar  will 
be  of  variable  length,  from  6 ft.  upwards,  to 
suit  the  width  of  the  church,  and  from  3 ft.  3 in. 
to  3 ft.  6 in.  high.  One  finds  the  tables  of 
modem  altars  as  much  as  3 ft.  wide,  even  where 
the  space  in  front  is  cramped  for  room ; but 
1 ft.  9 in.  or  2 ft.  is  ample  for  the  ministrations 
of  the  priest.  The  foot-pace,  or  pZanum,  should 
never  bo  less  than  3 ft.  clear  in  front  of  the 
altar;  and  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon’s  steps 
from  2 ft.  wide.  Having  arranged  for  these 
three  steps,  as  many  more  may  be  added  as  the 
size  and  character  of  the  church  demands.  The 
method  of  returning  the  upper  steps  is  rarely 
found  in  old  English  churches,  the  Benedictine 
builders  used  to  carry  all  the  steps  across  the 
chancel  unreturned  at  the  sides,  as  may  be  seen, 
for  instance,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  at  the 
high  altar  and  the  Lady-altar.  A common 
but  cruel  error,  both  for  priest  and  communicant, 
is  that  of  placing  the  communicant’s  rail  on  the 
topmost  of  two  steps  set  close  together.  I have 
economised  space  in  planning  a new  chancel  by 
making  the  low  chancel  screen  do  duty  as  com- 
municants’ rail,  as  one  sees  done  abroad.  I 


need  not  here  urge  what  is  becoming  a thing 
generally  accepted  as  needful  and  right, — a 
second  altar  for  early  celebrations.  I remember 
that  on  onr  Oxfordshire  excursion  we  came  upon 
several  churches  where  second  altars  were  pro- 
vided, and  the  practice  commended  itself  even 
to  some  of  ns  who  are  not  churchmen  as  both 
convenient  in  itself  and  as  adding  wonderfully 
to  the  artistic  interest  and  furnished  character 
of  the  sacred  building.  Vestries  should  be  large 
and  conveniently  placed.  It  was  the  Bishop  of 
Liverpool  who  said  the  other  day  that  modern 
vestries  were  mostly  like  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta! 

Chancel  seats  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  church.  I do  not  know  that  we  gain  much 
by  having  return  et.'ills,  except  by  pleasing 
what  the  Americans  call  our  desire  for  ” arcbmo- 
logical  accuracy.”  But  I should  always  put 
them  in  an  old  collegiate  church,  and  wherever 
desired  by  the  bishop.  Avoid  the  isolated 
parson’s  desk  in  the  chancel,  it  is  an  abomina- 
tion. Put  it  out  in  the  nave  without  a scruple 
if  it  is  wanted.  My  notion  of  a really  popular 
service  is,  however,  to  have  the  minister  in  the 
pulpit  as  they  do  in  Nonconformist  chapels  and 
Roman  Catholio  churches.  Avoid  ugly  gaps  in 
chancel  or  nave  seals.  The  chancel  seats  in 
new  and  restored  churches  mostly  give  one  the 
impression  of  having  been  chucked  down  by 
the  carpenter  when  the  dinner-whistle  went, 
and  he  never  finished  his  job.  Surely,  as  in 
houses  so  in  churches,  furniture  should  fit  into 
a place.  I know  that  Mr.  Redtape  would  be 
shocked  to  know  that  any  one  advocated  the 
backing  away  of  stonework,  in  order  to  fit  your 
seats  into  their  places;  but,  then,  he  is  a man 
accustomed  to  strain  at  gnats  and  swallow 
camels.  What  the  old  masters  did  I do,  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  and  in  the  same  unsorupulous 
manner.  Nave  and  aisle  passages  should  be  as 
wide  as  possible, — aisle  passages  never  less 
than  5 ft.  wide,  to  allow  for  processions,  if  you 
can  get  the  room,  and  always  provide  a good 
space  in  front  of  the  chancel  screen,  and  an 
unbenched  bay  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  if 
possible.  That  there  should  be  screens  to  fence 
off  the  chancel  from  the  rest  of  the  church, 
both  a sense  of  reverence  and  an  eye  for  art 
would  seem  to  demand.  A high  screen  always 
gives  interest  and  scale  to  a church.  What  a 
pitiful  sight  is  an  old  cathedral  victimised  into 
an  unobstructed  tunnel  for  the  sake  of  a vista : 
why,  one  can  get  a longer  vista  down  Gower- 
street  any  day  ! As  to  screens,  the  question 
whether  your  screen  is  to  be  high  or  low,  close 
or  open,  should  he  determined  by  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  people  for  whom  the 
church  is  built.  Cultivated  people  like  high 
close  screens  of  wood  or  iron;  poor  people  like 
low  screens,  or  open  screens,  if  high  ; and  they 
like  a large  rood,  with  the  figure  of  the  Saviour 
upon  it,  and  this  will  either  rest  on  your  high 
screen,  or,  if  there  is  no  high  screen,  upon  a 
trussed  beam  across  the  church.  Always 
endeavour  to  get  ])arclose  screens : they  add 
much  to  the  artistic  effect  of  a church  where 
there  are  arches  opening  into  chancel  aisles. 

The  question  of  galleries  is  growing  in  im- 
portance. The  churchman  does  not  like  them 
because  they  smack  too  much  of  the  auditorium, 
with  their  stepped  seats  varied  in  height,  and 
the  architect  thinks  they  are  apt  to  destroy 
dignity.  But  where  they  are  in  the  mind  of 
the  architect  from  the  first  they  can  be  made  to 
produce  excellent  effect.  Mr.  Pearson’s  churches 
at  Kilburn  and  Red  Lion -square  show  what 
effects  can  be  got  by  galleries  by  a skilled  archi- 
tect. The  Jesuits’  Church  at  Antwerp  gives 
an  admirable  treatment  of  galleries  where  they 
have  even  got  altars  at  the  east  end  of 
galleries.  A most  interesting  Mediaeval  example 
of  galleries  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church  at 
Flavigny,  in  France,  where  galleries  stretch 
over  three  south  aisle  chapels,  at  the  west  and 
oast  ends  of  the  nave.  (See  King’s  ” Mediaeval 
Architecture,”  vol.  i.) 

I venture  now  to  give  a few  detailed  examples 
from  cases  that  have  arisen  in  the  course  of 
one’s  own  practice.  An  ounce  of  demonstration 
is  worth  many  pounds  of  theoretic  talk.  I 
spoke  just  now  of  the  misery  of  a pinched 
sanctuary.  The  treatment  I have  followed  at 
St.  Matthew’s,  Sheffield,  and  hope  to  shortly 
carry  out  at  another  modern  church,  St. 
Bartholemew’s,  Bethnal-green,  is  to  add  to  the 
length  of  the  chancel  by  absorbing  into  it  the 
first  bay  of  the  nave.  'True,  I am  taking  from 
the  body  to  give  to  the  head,  but  the  head  was 
disproportionate,  and  I am  only  making  it  of  the 
proportionate  size  it  should  have  been  at  the  first. 


In  the  case  of  a new  church  the  local  com 
mittee  objected  to  the  waste  of  space  in  my 
sanctuary,  which  was  really  not  an  inch  too 
long.  So  I reduced  it  by  bringing  the  east  wall 
6 ft.  further  west,  and  I took  a corresponding 
space  out  of  the  nave  beyond  tho  structural 
chancel,  and  so  it  is  built,  and  every  one  is 
pleased,  myself  included.  At  Henlc-y-on- 
Thames  I have  to  deal  with  a somewhat  difficult 
problem.  Here  is  a church  with  a peculiarly 
scattered  wide  plan, — a church  with  nave  and 
double  aisles  (one  a modern  aisle),  and  the 
chancel  a mere  tunnel,  with  choir-seats  so  closely 
packed  together  that  you  can  barely  sit  in  them . 
If  there  is  to  be  a “popular”  service  with  a 
large  choir  here,  it  is  clear  that  the  choir  must 
be  brought  out  of  the  tunnel  into  the  nave, 
which  is  what  I propose  to  do. 

At  Box  Church,  Wilts,  is  a case  of  even  more 
problematic  character.  Not  only  is  the  chancel 
very  narrow,  hut  the  central  tower  is  narrower 
still,  only  12  ft.  across,  and  tlie  tower  arches 
very  low.  To  complicate  matters,  the  church 
demands  extension.  The  radical  “restorer” 
would  pull  the  old  tower  and  chancel  down, 
which  ought  never  to  be  done.  By  bringing  the 
choir  west  of  the  tower,  and  by  forming  a 
sanctuary  under  the  tower,  this  destruction  is 
avoided. 

At  Axbridge,  where  there  ia  a long  chancel 
and  central  tower,  and  wide  nave  with  nave 
aisles,  we  have  brought  the  choir  under  the 
tower.  But  in  this  and  the  other  cases  the  old 
single  row  of  stalls  with  “returns”  have  been 
restored  in  the  old  structural  chancel.  In 
Axbridge  Churcb,  as  at  Chard,  the  altar  is  pro- 
jected some  feet  from  the  east  wall.  Practical 
reasons,  such  as  affect  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  worship,  seem  to  me  to  justify  such 
disturbance  of  the  nave  or  chancel  arrangement 
as  I have  indicated.  No  structural  alteration 
ia  entailed  in  either  of  the  cases  named  : in  fact, 
the  old  structural  chancels  are  made  as  they 
were  in  time  past,  return-stalls  and  all.  Of 
restoration  generally  I would  say, — save  all  you 
can  of  the  immediate  past,  recover  all  you  can 
of  the  far  past,  and  occommodofe  things  as  well 
as  you  can  to  the  wants  of  the  living  church  at 
the  least  cost  to  the  history  of  the  building. 

I had  purposed  to  make  a few  detailed 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  cathedral  church 
planning,  and  with  Mr.  Beresford  Fite’s  valu- 
able collection  of  cathedral  plans  before  me,  it 
is  hard  to  resist,  but  time  will  not  permit.  On 
one  point  only  I should  like  to  say  a word.  At 
the  outset  we  considered  church-planniug  (in- 
cluding cathedrals)  historically,  and  afterwards 
we  dwelt  npen  its  practical  side.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  is  one  feature  more  thaJi 
another  that  has  historical  and  practical  value 
in  our  cathedrals, — one  feature  that  connects 
them  with  the  past,  and  renders  them  practical 
for  Divine  worship  of  the  approved  popular 
kind  in  tho  present  day, — it  is  the  choir-screen. 
There  is  a wonderful  consensns  of  opinion 
among  both  ecclesiastics  and  architects  about 
tho  folly  of  our  cramming  our  ordinary  Sunday 
congregations  into  the  choirs  of  cathedrals. 
No  one  defends  the  practice.  Everyone  knows 
it  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  intention  and 
true  capacities  of  the  fabric,  and  yet  in  desiring 
to  mend  matters  the  thoughts  of  reformers  run 
only  upon  destructive  and  not  upon  constructive 
lines.  They  like  to  be  radically  original,  to 
show  what  bold  reformers  can  do!  There  are 
two  ways  of  meeting  the  difficulty  about  the 
choir-screen  that  cuts  onr  cathedrals  in  twain. 
The  first  way  is  to  shirk  the  root  of  the  matter 
by  doing  something  that,  while  it  relieves  the 
strain  upon  the  choir,  does  not  really  advance 
the  popularity  of  the  service  in  which  a nave 
congregation  is  supposed  to  participate.  The 
present  undignified  huddled-up  arrangement  of 
a cathedral  service  in  choir  ia  “ popular”  just 
because  it  is  centralised, — altar,  singers,  canons, 
congregation, — all  together.  But  once  decen- 
tralise the  service,  and  the  “ popularity  ” of 
the  service  is  gone.  The  altar,  tho  singers,  the 
canons  are  far  away.  To  cultivated  people 
who  use  service-books  it  does  not  much  matter 
whether  the  altar  is  400  ft.  or  500  ft.  distant. 
Their  minds  follow  what  their  ears  cannot 
catch;  but  to  poor  people  everything  should  he 
centralised,  open,  and  easy  of  access.  To 
remove  the  screen,  then,  is  not  to  untie  the 
knot,  it  is  only  to  cut  it  ! 

It  is  a scandal  to  the  English  Church  that 
she  cannot  make  the  naves  of  her  cathedrals 
as  useful  for  Sunday  popular  services  as  the 
choirs  are  for  the  week-day  choir-offices.  The 
old  builders  knew  their  ground : they  knew 
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what  they  wanted,  and  they  provided  it.  The 
old  builders  had  to  meet  precisely  the  same  case 
as  ours, — they  had  to  provide  a popular  service 
for  the  people  in  the  nave,  and  eo  they  put  a 
people’s  altar  in  the  nave, — perhaps  under  a 
canopy, — and  if  we  were  not  so  pig-headed  and 
prejudiced  nowadays  we  should  meet  the  same 
identical  needs  by  using  the  same  identical 
means.  Lord  Grimthorpe  has  done  many 
execrable,  foolish  things  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  has 
given  to  the  nineteenth  century  a supreme 
example  of  how  not  to  restore  a historic  build- 
ing ; but  at  least  to  him  be  given  this  negative 
praise, — he  has  not  yet  removed  the  nave  altar 
and  high  stone  screen  behind  it. 

Mr.  Sedding  then  proceeded  to  refer  to,  and 
comment  upon,  in  general  terms,  the  interesting 
aud  instructive  collection  of  modern  church 
plana  kindly  lent  to  him  for  the  purposes  of  the 
lecture.  The  first  thing  to  note  was  that 
Gothic  still  held  the  field  for  churches,  as  was 
to  bo  seen  iu  the  work  both  of  the  elder  and 
of  the  younger  men,  of  the  provincial  as  of  the 
London  architect,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  as  of  ■ 
the  English  Church  designer.  Amongst  the 
plans  exhibited  and  referred  to  were  those  of 
Nr.  Norman  Shaw’s  Church  at  Bedford  Park; 
the  late  Mr,  Street’s  Church  of  All  Saints, 
Clifton;  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  design  for  the 
Harrow  Mission  Church;  Mr.  Pearson’s  Church 
of  St.  Augustine,  Kilburu;  Mr.  Bentley’s  new 
R.C.  church  at  Brixton ; Mr.  Bodley’s  church 
at  Iloath ; Mr.  Waterhouse’s  church  at  Red- 
ditch;  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott’s  church  at  Learning- 
ton  ; three  churches  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, — 
viz.,  All  Hallows,  Bromley-by-Bow,  St.  Mat- 
thew’s, Cheltenham,  and  St.  Lionis’s,  Parson’s 
Green,  Fulham; — Mr.  Johnson’s  clmrch  at  Gos- 
forth  ; Mr.  Rlomfield’s  church  at  Portsea  ; Mr. 
FerguEson’s  plan  for  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Whitehaven  ; Messrs.  Somers  Clarke  and  Mick- 
lethwaite’s  churches  at  Gainsborough  and  Hor- 
bury;  Mr.  William  White’s  new  church  at 
Battersea ; Mr.  Nicholl’s  plan  for  Welling- 
borough R.C.  church;  Mr.  Tasker’s  Conventual 
Church  at  Highgate;  Mr.  Ernest  Lee’s  church 
at  Brentwood  ; and  churches  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes,  Mr.  N.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Tacher.  In 
concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Sedding  said  that 
a review  of  the  church  plans  above  enume- 
rated afforded  much  cause  for  congratula- 
tion in  the  character  of  the  “Gothic”  they 
presented.  It  was  not  bloodless  and  simply 
reminiscent  as  it  used  to  be,  and  there  was 
much  that  was  original  that  was  at  the  same 
time  a true  complement  of  traditional  work. 
With  so  much  sign  of  vitality  before  them,  who 
would  talk  of  confiscating  the  hard-won  laurels 
of  the  Gothic  school  ? The  evidence  of  free 
handling  one  saw  here  and  there  was  a clear 
justification  for  holding  on  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  Gothic  as  one  of  the  styles  that, 
where  suitably  used,  could  aptly  and  grandly 
render  nineteenth-century  thought.  Another 
matter  of  congratulation  to  him  (he  spoke  here 
personally  only)  was  that  the  ground  plans 
evidenced  the  recovery  of  the  English  church 
from  the  blighting  malison  of  the  Puritan. 
The  plans  exhibited  looked  like  those  of  houses 
of  God,  and  not  merely  like  places  for  people 
to  hire  pews  in.  Let  his  bearers  take  away 
from  the  consideration  of  this  intricate  subject 
three  simple  lessons.  Firstly,  let  them  remem- 
ber, in  the  words  of  Pope, — 

*•  SoraetbioR  tliere  is  more  needful  lhau  expense, 

And  something  previous  ev’n  to  taste,— ’tis  sense.’' 
Secondly,  let  them  see  that,  though  their 
works  in  church-planning  might  be  small,  they 
brought  a largo  spirit  to  bear  upon  them. 
Nothing  was  petty  in  church-building.  The 
Binallest  details  might  be  done  well  or  ill. 
Thirdly,  let  them,  while  working  in  the  wild 
scrimmage  and  hurtling  bustle  of  nineteenth- 
century  life,  remember  that  their  churches  had 
still  their  ancient  signification.  Let  them  so 
work  that  Kingsley’s  words  might  ring  in  the 
minds  of  worshippers, — 

•'  All  wiihouf  is  mean  and  small, 

All  within  is  vast  and  tall ; 

All  without  is  harsh  and  shrill, 

All  wi'bin  is  bush'd  and  still.'’ 

If  they  would  realise  the  true  meaning  of  a 
church  they  would  be  better  architects  in  pur- 
pose aud  achievement.  Their  calling  would  gain 
dignity,  their  minds  would  learn  more  pliancy; 
theii’  art  would  take  higher  range  ; their  build- 
ings would  bo  more  inspiring  in  themselves  and 
bo  more  serviceable  to  their  fellow  men.  He 
that  planned  a good  church  was  the  friend  of 
God  and  the  friend  of  man. 

[Some  notes  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
will  be  foitnd  on  another  page.] 


NEW  THREAD  MILLS,  PAISLEY. 

Messes.  Coats,  one  of  the  principal  thread 
manufacturing  firms  on  the  Clyde,  are  now 
erecting  new  mills  which  will  give  employ- 
ment to  several  thousand  females  in  addition  to 
the  6,000  already  engaged  in  thread-making  in 
Paisley.  The  new  building  has  a frontage  of 
392  ft.  in  length,  with  a depth  of  132  ft.  ; and 
the  parapet  is  98  ft.  above  the  ground.  It  con- 
sists of  five  stories;  the  ground  floor  being 
occupied  by  warehouse  room,  and  by  accommo- 
dation for  Bcutcbing  and  carding.  The  first- 
floor  will  be  occupied  partly  as  bale  and  mixing- 
rooms,  aud  partly  for  spinning  purposes.  The 
second  and  third  floors  will  be  devoted  to 
spinning;  and  the  top  floor  to  spooling,  hank- 
winding, ticketing,  and  packing.  On  this  floor 
alone  700  hands  will  be  employed.  There  will 
be  three  grand  staircases,  and  five  hoists.  The 
foundation  is  of  stone ; the  superstructure  of 
red  pressed  brick  from  Wortley  in  Yorkshire. 
The  interior  is  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks. 
The  construction  is  fire-proof ; rolled  girders 
and  joists  being  laid  with  cement  concrete  8 in. 
thick  ; the  stairs  are  of  concrete,  laid  on  wrought- 
iron.  The  engine-house  is  80  ft.  long  and  38  ft. 
wide,  to  contain  a pair  of  patent  tandem  engines 
of  1,600  horse  power.  The  fly-wheel  is  upwards 
of  100  tons  in  weight,  and  35  ft.  in  diameter; 
and  has  forty  grooves  for  ropes  to  drive  the 
machinery  of  the  mill.  The  chimney,  octagon 
in  shape,  is  300  ft.  high,  and  42  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  It  is  built  of  pressed  bricks.  A 
spool-house,  yarn-store,  and  gate-house  have 
been  erected  in  connexion  with  the  mill,  aud 
schools  for  the  half-timers  are  in  course  of 
erection.  The  second  of  these  great  buildings 
is  an  addition  to  the  Anchor  Thread  Mills, 
which  is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Clark  & Co. 
The  several  floors  and  the  flat  roof  are  con- 
structed on  Homan’s  patent  fire-])roof  system, 
which  combines  wrought-iron  with  Portland 
cement.  The  concrete  used  is  so  fire-resisting 
that  a slab  of  it  was  put  into  a furnace  and  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  for  thirty  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  was  found  iotact,  and  required  a heavy 
sledge  hammer  to  break  it  up.  For  6 ft.  above 
the  floor,  each  story  is  lined  with  a new  fire- 
resisting  alabaster  cement,  known  as  Robinson’s 
cement.  There  are  five  floors,  the  area  of  each 
being  about  3,500  yards.  The  ground  and  top 
flats  are  each  18  ft.  high,  and  the  other  flats 
15  ft.  9 iu.  There  are  173  iron  columns  on  each 
floor,  or  in  all  865.  If  joined  end  to  end  the 
main  girders  would  be  3|  miles  in  length,  and 
the  rolled  iron  joisting,  if  placed  in  the  same 
way,  would  measure  23  miles.  The  building, 
which  will  cost  some  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  finishing 
and  warehousing.  The  engines,  having  25-inch 
and  41-inch  cylinders,  will  indicate  between 
-lOO  and  500  horse  power.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  in  connexion  with  Messrs.  Clark’s 
mills  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  of  spindles, 
and  their  annual  output  of  finished  cotton 
reaches  the  total  of  1,875  tons.  The  mills  are 
at  present  driven  by  engines  of  8,500  horse 
power.  The  production  of  thread  in  Paisley 
has  nearly  trebled  since  1872. 


The  Late  Mr.  Vulliamy. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Mr.  E.  Lawrence  moved  : — “ That  it  be  referred 
to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  desirability  of 
obtaining  power  to  pay  to  the  widow  of  the 
late  Architect  (who  served  the  Board  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years)  one-half  of  the  commuta- 
tion value,  according  to  the  Government  tables, 
of  the  pension  that  had  been  voted  to  him.” 
This  was  seconded.  After  some  discussion, 
Mr.  Shepherd  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  to  consider 
tho  question  of  the  snperannuation  aliowance 
recently  voted  to  Mr.  Vulliamy,  and  report  to 
the  Board  thereon.  This  was  seconded  and 
accepted  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  was  carried  by 
21  votes  to  8. 

Obituary. — The  death  recently  took  place  of 
Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter,  who  bad  attained  to  a 
great  age.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  three 
referees,  “ Official  Referees  ” they  were  called, 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  of  1844, 
7 & 8 Viet.,  o.  84.  This  Act  worked  very  badly, 
aud  was  superseded  by  the  Act  of  1855.  The 
Official  Referees  were  pensioned,  and  Mr. 
Ambrose  Poynter  has  enjoyed  bis  pension  ever 
since.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  blind,  but 
otherwise  has  had  good  health.  He  was  the 
father  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

An  election  of  pensioners  on  the  funds  of  this 
Institution  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon  last, 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  Basil  E.  Peto 
(President)  in  the  chair.  There  were  two  vacancies 
for  men,  for  which  five  candidates  applied.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  the  candidates,  with  the 
number  of  votes  polled  for  each,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Scrutineers  (Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  and 
Mr.  T.  F.  Rider),  viz.,  Ebenezer  Robinson,  Camber- 
well, aged  seventy-two,  builder,  1,784  votes  (in- 
cluding 953  from  last  election) ; James  Picking, 
Clapham,  aged  sixty,  builder,  318  votes  (in- 
cluding 74  from  last  election)  ; John  Emery, 
Kentish-town,  aged  sixty-five,  builder,  1,799  votes 
(including  200  allowed  for  former  subscriptions)  ; 
Edward  T.  Roberts,  Wandsworth,  iiged  sixty-seven, 
builder,  786  votes  (including  60  allowed  for  former 
subscriptions) ; and  George  N.  Cott,  Brixton,  aged 
sixty-eight,  builder,  227  votes. 

John  Emery  and  Ebenezer  Robinson  were  there- 
fore declared  to  bo  tho  successful  candidates. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Smith  proposed,  and  Mr.  Richardson 
seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman ; a 
similar  compliment  being  paid  to  the  scrutineers, 
and  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  proceedings. 


TEE  OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDING 
ARCHITECT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  on  the  lOth  iust.,  Mr.  Geo.  Edwards, 
Deputy-Chairman,  moved,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Works  Committee: — “That  the 
resolution  of  July  2Dd,  ‘ that  the  salary  of  tho 
Superintending  Architect  be  l,500i.  a year, 
inclusive  of  travelling  and  incidental  expenses,’ 
be  revoked.” 

A long  discussion  followed  for  and  against 
the  motion,  which  was  ultimately  carried  by 
thirty  as  against  thirteen.  On  a division  the 
motion  was  confirmed  by  thirty  as  against 
twenty-one. 

Mr.  Edwards  then  moved  : — “ That  the  reso- 
lution of  tho  same  date,  ‘that  the  age  of  the 
person  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  Super- 
intending Architect  be  not  less  than  thirty- 
five,  and  not  more  than  fifty  years,’  be  revoked.” 

This  was  carried  by  thirty-eight  to  four. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Selway  then,  in  pursuance  of 
notice,  moved: — “That  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  the  2nd  of  July,  ‘ that  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  Saperintending  Architect  do 
remain  as  at  present,’  be  revoked.”  He  re- 
minded the  Board  that  the  appointment  was 
made  under  the  Building  Act,  and  the  Superin- 
tending Architect’s  duties  were  defined  in 
relation  to  certain  proceedings  of  District  Sur- 
veyors, and  it  was  expressly  declared  that  he 
was  not  to  undertake  any  other  duties  except- 
ing such  as  the  Board  might  impose  upon  him. 
Th^e  Board  had,  however,  travelled  very  widely 
from  the  regulation  mentioned.  When  the  late 
Superintending  Architect  was  appointed,  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  office,  but  the  Board  after- 
wards gave  him  the  charge  of  regulations 
re  petroleum  and  the  supervision  of  “ baby- 
farms,”  but  of  those  and  other  anomalous 
duties  he  was  subsequently  relieved.  The 
duties  at  present  imposed  by  tho  Board 
upon  the  holder  of  the  office  were  thus 
enumerated  by  the  hon.  member  : — The  superin- 
tendence of  the  work  of  seventy-one  distriol: 
surveyors,  the  consideration  of  a yearly  average 
of  300  cases  of  frontage  questions,  100  plana  of 
new  streets,  applications  for  special  buildings, 
dangerous  structures,  the  charge  of  the  archi- 
tectural design  and  construction  of  all  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Stations,  the  superin- 
tendence of  over  1,900  acres  of  parks  and  open 
spaces,  the  directim  of  tho  requirements  of 
theatres  and  music-halls,  respecting  oonstruo- 
tion.  The  direction  of  theconstructionof  artisans’ 
dwellings;  and  in  addition  to  these  there  was 
the  management  of  all  the  estates  of  the  Board. 
Six  millions  and  a half  of  money,  or  over  a 
million  a year  upon  an  average,  had  been 
expended  on  property  required  in  con- 
nexion with  street  improvements,  bridge 
approaches,  artisans’  dwellings  schemes,  &c., 
and  for  the  valuation  of  all  this  the 
Superintending  Architect  was  responsible. 
The  Board’s  estates,  from  which  there  w’as 
a revenue  of  100,000i.  a year,  and  other  estates 
not  yet  dealt  with  of  the  value  of  2,055,000i. 
odd,  which  would  bring  another  recoupment  of 
half  a million  yearly,  were  also  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  late  Superintending  Architect. 
Under  these  circumatances,  he  (Mr.  Selway) 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  what  ought  to  be 
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done  -waB  to  re*arrange  the  Architect’s  Depart- 
ment, as  it  appeared  to  him  that  one  man  was 
unable  to  attend  to  its  present  multifarioas 
duties. 

Mr.  J.  Jones  seconded  the  motion,  which, 
after  considerable  discussion,  was  lost  by  26  to 
22  votes  on  a show  of  hands,  and  by  28  to  22 
on  a division. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  at 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  (Presi- 
dent) in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman. — Before  we  proceed  to  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  I would  call  your 
attention  to  the  post-card  which  you  have  all 
received,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  memorial 
to  the  Queen  in  regard  to  the  Supplementary 
Charter  which  has  been  applied  for  by  the 
Institute,  and  I will  conclude  by  moving  a 
resolution  from  the  chair.  A very  few  words 
will  suffice  to  preface  that  action.  ‘The  Associa- 
tion, of  course,  as  a body,  is  not  concerned  in 
matters  which  relate  to  professional  practice  to 
any  great  extent,  and  it  would  not,  as  a rule, 
interfere  in  what  may  be  called  the  political 
matters  of  the  profession;  but  as  an  educational 
body  it  is  very  much  interested  in  such  por- 
tions of  the  proposed  Supplemental  Charter 
of  the  Institute  as  affect  education ; and,  as  a 
large  part  of  the  new  powers  to  be  granted 
by  that  Charter  will  affect  architectural 
education,  both  as  to  the  means  of  in- 
creasing educational  advantages,  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  Ajcbitectural  Exami- 
nation, the  Committee,  after  considerable 
deliberation,  think  it  most  desirable  that  this 
body,  being  interested  so  deeply  as  it  is  in 
educational  matters,  should  do  what  it  can 
to  support  the  petition  for  the  Supplementary 
Charter.  Therefore,  without  further  remark, 
and  not  to  keep  you  from  the  entertaining 
paper  with  which  Mr.  Bedding  is  about  to  favour 
us,  I beg  to  move  from  the  chair : — 

“ That  the  Architectural  Association  should 
memorialise  the  Queen  in  Council  in  support 
of  the  Supplementary  Charter  presented  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  inasmuch 
as  it  will,  if  granted,  materially  advance  the 
special  educational  objects  which  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  has  in  view.” 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  (Hon.  Secretary)  then 
read  the  memorial,  which  set  forth  that  the 
petitioners  constituted  a society  which  had  been 
established  for  more  than  forty  years,  was 
composed  of  architects  and  architectural 
students,  numbering  over  a thousand  members, 
resident  in  London  and  the  provinces  ; that  the 
petitioners’  society  had  for  its  chief  object  the 
furtherance  of  architectural  education ; and 
that  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  supple- 
mental Charter  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  now  before  Her  Majesty  in  Council 
were  calculated  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
architectural  education,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  They  therefore  prayed  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  to  grant  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  the  proposed  Supplemental 
Charter. 

The  Chairman  added  that  this  memorial 
would  be  signed  by  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  other  officers  of  the  Association,  and 
would  be  forwarded  at  once. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bedding  read  a paper  on  ‘‘Church 
Planning,”  for  which  see  a previous  page. 

The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  he 
invariably  found  himself  the  better  after  listen- 
ing to  Mr.  Bedding’s  views,  although  he  could 
not  always  agree  with  them.  In  many  things 
their  views  were  diametrically  opposite,  hut,  at 
the  same  time,  everything  that  Mr.  Bedding  put 
forward  he  had  found  to  be  most  snggestive. 
That  evening  they  had  been  favonred  with  an 
excellent  paper,  with  the  scope  of  which  he 
entirely  agreed.  The  paper,  too,  was  marked  by 
a quality  which  was  so  important  in  architec- 
ture, that  one  should  do  the  very  best  to  solve 
the  particular  problem  one  had  in  hand  at  the 
moment.  Mr.  Bedding  represented  a particular 
school  or  set  of  views,  consequently  his  church 
architecture  would  assume  certain  charac- 
teristics; hut  he  had  entirely  omitted  an 
extremely  interesting  type  of  church,  which, 
equally  with  his  own  churches,  illustrated  the 
views  held  at  the  time  of  their  erection.  He 
referred  particularly  to  the  City  churches  of  ; 
Wren,  which  were  as  different  from  Mr.  Bedding’s  ! 


ideal  of  the  church  of  the  present  day  as  it  was 
possible  for  two  types  of  churches  to  be.  Never- 
theless, there  were  many  such  churches  of  ex- 
treme beauty  and  excellence  in  architecture, 
illustrating  a certain  set  of  views  which  were  then 
held,  and  which  no  doubt  Mr.  Bedding  would 
consider  the  effect  of  ” the  blighting  malison  of 
Puritanism.”  And  further,  it  was  quite  con- 
ceivable that  even  nowadays  there  might  be 
men  holding  views  nearly  approaching  those 
which  produced  the  churches  of  Wren’s  time. 
Therefore  the  young  architect  ought  not  to  go 
into  the  work  of  church-planning  with  pre- 
conceived notions  that  there  was  only  one  type, 
and  that  a High  Church  type,  because  in  that 
case  be  might  find  himself  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  views  of  his  clients.  In  the  present  day 
there  was  a great  deal  of  life  among  those  who 
built  churches ; the  parsons  and  the  architects 
were  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other,  the 
result  being  a tendency  towards  a more  dis- 
tinctly ecclesiastical  type  of  thought,  which,  no 
doubt,  was  quite  right.  Mr.  Bedding  had  laid 
some  stress  on  the  value  of  an  ” ambulatory,” 
but  there  were  people  who  did  not  consider  an 
ambulatory  essential  to  salvation.  It  had  also 
struck  him  as  curious  to  hear  Mr.  Bedding  using 
the  term  “ narthex,”  which,  when  it  bad  a 
real  practical  use,  was  the  place  reserved  for 
catechumens.  When,  therefore,  a narthex  was 
made  to  a modern  church  it  seemed  to  him  that 
it  had  no  raison  d’6tre.  Mr.  Bedding  had  also 
referred  to  the  desirability  of  having  a second 
altar.  Owing  to  the  conditions  of  life  at  the 
present  time  it  was  difficult  to  get  a large  congre- 
gation at  the  early  morning  services ; therefore  a 
second  altar,  attached  to  a smaller  space,  chapel 
or  otherwise,  was  obviously  a great  convenience, 
and  would  avoid  the  desolate  appearance  which 
he  had  sometimes  observed  at  services  in  parish 
churches.  Mr.  Bedding  had  regretted  that  at 
the  Architectural  Association  excursions  the 
members  sometimes  sketched  cottages  instead 
of  church  architecture.  It  did  not,  however,  fall 
to  every  man’s  lot  to  build  so  many  churches 
as  Mr.  Bedding,  and  to  some  men  domestic 
architecture  was  of  chief  interest.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a cessation  of  interest  in  church 
architecture,  but  the  tendency  of  late  excur- 
sions had  been  rather  in  the  direction  of . a 
preference  for  domestio  buildings.  One  thing 
was  certain, — whether  the  members  agreed  with 
Mr.  Bedding  or  not  they  must  all  be  of  opinion 
that  he  had  given  them  a most  interesting 
paper. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.B.A.,  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bedding.  With  regard  to  the 
City  churches,  it  seemed  to  him  that  although 
they  were  so  diverse  from  the  old  Mediaeval 
buildings  in  the  matter  of  architecture,  yet  the 
general  feeling  of  church-planning  did  succeed 
not  only  through  their  generation,  but  sub- 
sequently. For  in  all  cases  thoroughly  well 
developed  chancels  were  to  be  found ; and  he 
maintained  it  was  the  grand  scheme,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  English  church,  as  distinguished 
from  all  outside  churches,  to  have  a thoroughly 
distinctive  chancel,  apart  from  that  portion  of 
the  church  which  was  appropriated  to  the  laity. 
No  one  now  attempted  to  carry  on  the  service 
in  a well-conducted  church  without  a choir,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  organise  an  efficient  choir 
without  a properly  developed  chancel.  When 
he  produced  the  plan  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Battersea, 
he  did  not  consider  it  his  ” ideal  ” of  what  a 
church  plan  ought  to  be,  but  it  was  the  “ ideal  ” 
of  what  that  particular  church  should  be.  It 
was  the  last,  he  believed,  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester’s  ten  churches,  intended  to  provide 
accommodation  in  the  best  possible  manner  for 
the  poor.  Had  he  known,  however,  to  what 
flights  Mr.  Bedding  intended  to  carry  his 
auditors,  he  would  have  brought  a plan  which 
better  represented  his  ideal  of  what  a church 
ought  to  be,  viz.,  that  of  new  St.  Mary’s, 
Battersea  Park.  This  was  a large  and  well- 
developed  church,  where  the  clergy  could  hold 
their  conferences,  and  which  consequently  bad 
a good  sized  building  attached  to  it  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel.  It  was  specially  designed 
as  a “Minster  Church”  to  the  large  parish.  As 
to  chancel  steps,  it  was  not  so  much  a question 
of  whether  there  should  be  a number  of  these 
at  the  chaucel,  or  the  altar,  but  that  they 
should  be  so  carefully  graduated  as  to  give 
a good  perspective  to  the  chancel  from 
the  nave;  for  unless  care  was  taken  a great 
deal  of  dignified  effect  would  be  lost.  Another 
I thing  which  was  objectionable  in  so  many 
! modern  churches  was  the  height  and  crowding 


together  of  the  stalls.  A narrow  chancel  should 
only  have  a single  row  of  stalls  and  not  a row 
for  boy  son  either  side,  otherwise  it  became  incon- 
veniently crowded  and  took  away  all  the  dignity 
of  the  effect.  About  thirty  years  ago  he  took 
some  details  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  when  he  found 
the  original  choir-stalls,  disguised  to  a great 
extent  with  higher  erections,  were  far  lower 
than  the  great  majority  of  the  stalls  now  put 
■ into  the  chancels  of  even  small  village  churches. 
He  would,  therefore,  caution  his  hearers  to 
beware  of  making  their  stalls  too  high,  thus 
lowering  the  chancel  and  taking  away  its 
dignity.  There  was  one  point  to  which  Mr. 
Bedding  had  not  alluded,  but  which  was  of 
practical  interest,  viz.,  that  of  building  a church 
with  the  largest  span  of  nave  possible  and  the 
smallest  narrowness  of  aisles.  Unless  great 
care  were  used  in  the  proportions  of  a large 
church  very  considerable  difficulties  might 
ensue  in  the  acoustic  effects.  Again,  if  the 
finest  effect  had  to  be  produced  for  a limited 
sum  of  money,  it  was  necessary  to  have  aisles 
rather  than  one  broad  span ; and  to  widen  the 
aisles  rather  than  the  main  roof. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  seconded  the  reso- 
IntioD,  adding  that  what  had  impressed  him 
that  evening  more  than  anything  else  was  the 
enthusiasm  displayed  by  Mr.  Bedding  in  describ- 
ing his  subject.  Architecture  depended  as  much 
on  enthusiasm  in  its  study  as  upon  anything 
else.  For  himself,  he  might  say  that,  until  lie 
read  Ruskin’s  “ Btones  of  Venice,”  he  had  never 
felt  the  enthusiasm  for  architecture  which  ho 
had  ever  afterwards  experienced  ; it  being  quite 
a revelation  to  find  the  thonghts  Euskin  put 
into  one’s  mind  by  his  description  of  the  build- 
ings of  old.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  he  (Mr. 
Robins)  read  a paper  before  the  Association  on 
the  subject  of  “ Churches  for  Congregations”  ; 
but  that  evening  they  had  heard  a lecture  on 
“ Churches  for  the  Clergy  ” (Mr.  Bedding : 
“ No,  no  ”)  and  for  the  services  which  seemed 
most  to  the  minds  of  many  people.  He  had 
very  great  sympathy  with  both  sides ; their 
differences  did  not  trouble  him  at  all ; but  he 
liked  a church  in  which  he  could  both  hear  and 
see,  and  which  was  at  the  same  time  grand  and 
beautiful.  Enthusiasm  like  Mr.  Seddiug’s 
would  make  them  do  the  humblest  building  in 
such  a spirit  as  to  render  it  a charming  work. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hudson  remarked  that  Mr.  Seddieg 
had  emphasised  the  altar-screen  between  the 
chancel  and  the  nave  as  marking  the  distinction 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity ; but  it  de- 
pended very  much  from  what  theological  point 
of  view  we  approached  the  subject.  He  should 
like  to  say  a few  words  on  the  subject  of  organs 
and  their  treatment.  Nowadays  an  organ  was 
en  essential  part  of  the  fumitnre  of  even  a 
small  parish  church.  The  organ-builder  had 
often  a very  considerable  grievance.  A large 
chnreh  was  built.  The  congregation  wished  to 
have  an  instrument  worthy  of  it,  and  so  a speci- 
fication was  handed  to  the  organ- builder  for  a 
fine  instrument.  He,  perhaps,  on  examination, 
found  he  bad  only  a small  space  in  which  to  pat 
it,  and  consequently  a noble  instrument  was 
frequently  spoiled  by  want  of  proper  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  architect.*  More  care  should 
therefore  be  given  to  the  location  of  organs, 
He  spoke  not  only  as  au  architect,  but  as  a 
practical  organist. 

Mr.  Bydney  Vacher  said  he  was  convinced 
that  a cheap  chnrch  could  be  made  beautiful 
by  studying  a good  plan,  and  putting  in  simple 
and  well-proportioned  details,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  old  Gothic  architects.  One  could  not  hope 
to  do  that  well  unless  one  was  continually 
sketching  old  arcbitectore.  Every  chnrch 
architect  was  bothered  by  the  organ-chamber, 
and  very  frequently  the  clergy  wished  to  put  in 
a bigger  organ  than  the  building  would  hold. 
A big  organ  in  a small  church  was  all  veiy  well, 
but  he  always  fancied  that  the  organ  should  be 
for  the  church,  and  not  the  chnrch  for  the  organ. 
With  regard  to  the  chancel,  if  there  was  plenty 
of  money  it  might  be  spent  freely  upon  that 
part  of  the  building,  by  making  it  as  glorious 
as  possible.  Everybody  must  be  convinced 
that  where  a morning  chapel  could  be  had,  it 
was  a most  desirable  thing  to  have,  besides 
being  nseful  in  every  plan,  by  giving  an  exit  for 
the  communicants  from  the  chancel.  Ho  would 
also  design  a cLurch  with  as  wide  arches  fi» 
possible  from  east  to  west,  thus  allowing  llte 
congregation  to  see  to  the  utmost. 


• The  frreat  German  orean-huilder,  Schulze,  on  one 
occasion,  we  were  informed,  entirelj  declined  a commis- 
sion, rather  than  baild  one  of  his  instramenta  in  the  con- 
Tentionsl  cramped  English  “organ-chamber.” — Ed. 
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Tlie  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  very 
cordially  received  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Sedding,  in  his  reply,  said  he  was  very 
much  disturbed  by  a friend  of  hie  in  the  room 
imagining  he  wentin  for  churches  for  the  clergy, 
that  being  just  the  very  thing  he  did  not 
do.  As  to  Wren’s  churches,  surely  St.  Paul’s 
was  a noble  building  in  the  way  of  its  suit- 
ability to  divine  worship,  and  would  satisfy 
most  people’s  idea  of  what  a church  should  be. 
St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  had  a chancel-screen,  but 
they  must  not  suppose  that  the  old  fellows  were 
not  quite  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
accommodation  for  the  ministers  ; but  there 
were  only  two  then, — the  parson  and  the  clerk, 
— whereas  now  we  had  choirs,  and  our  ideas  of 
worship  had  expanded.  Objection  had  been 
made  to  the  altar-screen.  He  had  said  distinctly 
he  was  treating  the  sabject  historically,  and 
then  practically ; and  he  had  drawn  a clear  dis- 
tinction between  screens  for  churches  which 
were  attended  by  the  rich,  and  those  which 
had  a poor  congregation,  because  he  held  that 
what  was  perfectly  admissible  in  a church 
meant  for  cultivated  people,  was  quite  inad- 
missible in  a church  built  for  the  poor.  Themag- 
nificent  naves  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries 
showed  how  well  the  poor  were  provided 
for.  Another  point  he  had  intended  to  allude 
to  in  regard  to  the  Wren  churches  was  this, — 
Let  them  take  fifty  years  of  modern  church- 
planning,  and  a similar  period  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  they  would  See  the  immense 
variety  Wren  had  constructed,  as  compared 
with  the  moderns,  with  their  continual  ham- 
mering away  at  the  Cruciform  and  Devonian 
types  of  church. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

ALSOP  V.  GWINNELL. 

A CASE  was  heard  before  Justice  Kekewich  on 
Tuesday  last,  as  to  whether  the  raising  the  front 
wall  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Marlborough  Head  by 
20  ft.  6 in.  had  affected  the  light  and  air  of  No.  23, 
Great  Marlborough-street,  opposite,  which  is 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Alsop,  Mann,  & Co.,  solicitors. 
The  Marlborough  Head  is  distant  from  the  plaintiffs 
windows  at  the  nearest  point  55  ft.,  and  at  the 
farthest  point  75  ft.  from  the  plaintiffs’  premises  ; 
the  total  height,  including  the  raised  portion  of  the 
Marlborough  Head,  is  60  ft.  6 in.  Mr.  Warmicgton, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Barber,  Q.C.,  were  the  counsel 
engaged. 

The  surveyors  engaged  were  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Professor  Kerr  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Chatfeild 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Banister  Fietcher  for  the  defendant. 

Verdict  for  the  defendant,  with  costs. 


Antiquities  of  tie  Isle  of  Man . — The  third 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society  was  held  in  the 
society’s  rooms,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
G.  E.  Grayson,  president,  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
T.  Harnett  Harrison,  Henry  Shelmerdine,  and 
Edgar  Eccles  were  elected  members.  A paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  M'Govem  on  the  “ Anti- 
quities of  Kirk  Braddan  Cemetery  and  Peel 
Castle,  Isle  of  Man.”  Jlr.  M'Govern  stated  that 
Ptolemy  classed  the  Isle  of  Man  under  the  head 
of  Irish  islands,  and  the  Manxman  belonged  to 
the  Goidelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  race.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Runic  crosses  at  Kirk  Braddan, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  difference  between  the 
Celtic  and  Scandinavian  runes  was  that  the 
former  were  known  by  their  ornaments  of  geo- 
metric interlacing  of  Celtic  names,  and  the 
latter  by  their  draconic  ornaments  and  Norse 
names.  The  inscriptions  are  in  a Norwegian 
dialect,  and  written  with  a Scandinavian 
alphabet  ; the  letters  are  termed  runes,  and 
the  alphabet  bears  the  name  of  the  Fnthork 
from  the  first  six  runes.  The  origin  of  the 
runes  has  been  from  the  Hellenic  alphabet  used 
in  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea,  sixth 
century  B.C.  Mr.  M'Govern  held  the  Round 
Tower  in  the  castle  grounds  to  be  of  Irish  Celtic 
design.  The  round  towers  were  used  as  belfries 
for  summoning  people  to  worship  in  connexion 
with  chapels,  and  not,  as  some  authorities  held, 
as  watch  towers  like  the  Danish  ones,  or  as 
ecclesiastical  prisons. 

Iiiverpool. — The  Welsh  Presbyterian  chapel, 
in  David-street,  was  re-opened  on  the  6tb,  after 
alterations  and  additions,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  T.  G.  Williams,  of  Liverpool.  The  main 
features  of  the  alteration  are  the  different  con- 
struction of  plan,  which  formerly  had  tran- 
septs, the  main  walls  being  removed  and  rebuilt 
in  a line  with  the  transept  walla  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  chapel. 


APPARATUS  FOR  SUN-COPYING  OR 
HELIOGRAPHY. 

The  heliographic  copying  of  engineers’  draw- 
ings is  now  used  in  many  of  the  engineers’  and 
architects’  offices  in  Europe  and  America.  Its 
advantages  are  rapid  and  faithful  reproductions 
of  the  most  intricate  tracings  of  drawings  and 
caligraphy.  The  various  processes  for  pro- 
ducing white  on  blue,  black  and  blue  on  white 
grounds,  are  described  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  a paper  by  Mr. 
B.  H.  Thwaite  on  Heliography. 

The  ordinary  apparatus  for  heliographic 
printing  consists  in  a printing  - frame  large 
enough  to  take  the  tracings  to  be  reproduced, 
and  a developing  bath.  The  latter,  if  of  the 
ordinary  form,  takes  up  a considerable  amount 
of  floor  space  in  an  office  and  requires  to  be 
replenished  with  water  almost  every  time  it  is 
used.  The  annexed  figure  1 shows  the  arrange- 
ment invented  by  Mr.  Thwaite,  C.E. 


Fi>j.  1. 


This  developing  bath  possesses  the  following 
advantages  : — 

It  is  compact ; self-clearing,  as  all  the  salts 
unacted  upon  are  precipitated  to  the  bottom 
and  can  be  draw'n  off  every  few  months.  It  is 
far  more  effectual  and  rapid  than  the  ordinary 
bath.  It  has  been  used  continually  for  six 
months,  and,  although  it  has  only  once  been 
replenished  with  clean  water,  it  is  still  qnite 
perfect  in  its  action. 


The  printing-frame  used  by  Mr.  Thwaite  is 
shown  by  fig.  2.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
easily  adjusted  to  the  rays  of  actinic  or  sun- 
light. The  heliographic  apparatus  and  prepared 


papercan  be  obtained  from  the  Victoria  Drawing 
Office,  15,  Ashcroft-buildings,  Victoria-street, 
Liverpool. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

SPACES  IX  THE  REAR  OF  DWELLINGS. 

An  important  decision  was  given,  on  the  17th 
inst.,  by  Mr.  D’Eyncourt,  the  magistrate  at  the 
Westminster  Police  Court,  in  the  case  of  Clarkson, 
District  Surveyor  of  North  Chelsea,  ti.  Thom,  which 
bad  reference  to  the  provision  of  open  spaces  in  the 
rear  of  dwellings,  as  required  by  Section  14  of  the 
1882  Act  (45  Viet.,  ch.  14).  The  Section  states 
that ; — 

“ Every  new  building  begun  to  be  erected  upon  a 
site  not  previously  occupied  in  whole  or  iu  part  by  a 
building,  intended  to  be  used  wholly  or  in  part  as  a 
dwelling-house,  shall,  unless  the  Board  otherwise 
permit,  have  directly  attached  thereto,  and  in  the 
rear  thereof,  an  open  space  exclusively  belonging 
thereto  . . . 

The  sizes  of  the  spaces  are  regulated  to  suit  the 
frontages, — 150ft.  for  15ft.  frontage;  200  ft.  for 
20  ft. ; and  450  ft.  for  30  ft.  and  more.  The  magistrate 
decided  in  effect  (1)  that  a coachman's  rooms  over 
stables  brine  the  building  of  which  they  form  part  un- 
der Section  14 ; (2)  that  even  when  the  rooms  of  such  a 
building  are  lighted  from  a street  (or  mews)  adjoin- 
ing, the  open  space  must  still  be  left  in  the  rear,  as 
enjoined  by  the  Section  ; and  (3)  that  “a  site  not 
previously  occupied  iu  whole  or  in  part  by  a build- 
ing” means  the  site  of  the  individual  building  in 
question,  and  not  the  whole  plot  or  field,  of  which 
the  site  of  the  individual  building  once  formed 
part. 

The  case  was  one  in  which  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson, 
District  Surveyor  for  North  Chelsea,  summoned 
Mr.  A.  Thom,  builder,  in  respect  of  No.  5,  Henniker- 
mews.  Callow-street,  part  of  the  Elm  Park  Estate, 
the  premises  selected  being  similar  to  a number  of 
others  proposed  for  the  same  mews.  The  depth  of 
the  building  was  about  17  ft.,  and  the  frontage  being 
32  ft.,  a clear  space  of  450  ft.  was  named  in  the 
Notice  of  Irregialarity  as  required  under  Section  14. 
Mr.  Clarkson  conducted  the  case  personally ; Mr. 
Thom  being  represented  by  counsel  (Mr.  Mead). 

The  builder’s  notice  betore  commencing  was  for 
"Stables,  with  coachman’s  rooms  over.  ” Mr.  Mead 
contended  that  those  might  not  be  intended  for 
re.sidenlial  purposes,  stating  that,  as  much  loss  and 
possibly  penalties  might  be  involved  if  an  order  were 
made  by  the  magistrate,  all  objections  should  have 
weight,  and  very  strict  proof  be  required.  A plan 
of  the  rooms  was  produced  by  the  District  Surveyor, 
showing  that  they  consisted  of  living-room,  bed- 
room, scullery,  and  water-closet, — a small  residential 
flat, — reached  by  a staircase  from  the  ground  story. 

The  scullery  and  water-closet  were  to  be  lighted 
from  the  roof,  and  the  living  and  bed  rooms  by 
windows  in  tho  front  wail,  next  the  mews.  Mr. 
Mead  contended  that  the  29Lh  Section  of  the  Act 
of  1855  would  therefore  apply,  and  not  Section  14  of 
the  1882  Act ; and,  that  if  this  contention  were 
correct,  no  open  space  would  be  required  in  the 
rear  of  the  building. 

The  site  of  the  building  in  question  formed  part 
of  Chelsea  Park, — that  is,  of  the  grounds  surround- 
ing the  mansion-house  so  sailed,  which  was  pulled 
down  a few  years  ago.  The  distance  between  the 
nearest  corner  of  the  mansion-house  and  No.  5, 
Henniker-mews,  would  be  about  300  ft.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  District  Surveyor  that  in  the 
Act  of  1878,  which  is  to  be  construed  as  one  Act 
both  with  the  Act  of  1855  and  that  of  1882,  " site  ” 
is  defined,  and  limited  to  the  area  of  the  individual 
building.  Mr.  Mead  cross-examined  on  this  point, 
and  it  was  stated  that  these  spaces  in  the  rear  of 
buildings  secured  a current  of  air  on  both  sides  of 
buildings  used  for  dwellings  ; that  otherwise  a block 
of  new  buildings,  30  ft.  to  40  ft,  thick,  forming 
"back-to-back”  dwellings,  might  run  for  a long 
distance  without  any  open  space  except  the  narrow 
streets,  Mr.  Mead  stated  he  would  not  press  his 
argument  on  this  point. 

On  the  Magistrate  stating  that  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  make  an  order  in  accordance  with  the  notice 
of  irregularity,  Mr.  Mead  consulted  with  his  client 
and'  the  District  Surveyor.  Mr.  Thorn  promised 
that  the  buildings  should  not  be  used  as  dwellings, 
and  agreed  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  internal 
arrangements  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  District 
Surveyor,  render  them  unfit  for  dwellings.  Mr. 
D’Eyncourt  upon  this  agreed  to  hold  over  the 
matterfor  a month  in  order  that  such  works  might 
be  done. 


WOODEN  BALUSTRADES  OVER  RAYS  AND 
PORTICOS. 

Several  builders  carrying  on  operations  in  Can- 
field-gardens,  West  Hampstead,  have  appeared 
before  Mr.  Cooke  at  tho  Marylebono  Police-court, 
on  summonses  taken  out  by  Mr.  Thos.  Blashill,  the 
District  Surveyor,  for  erecting  wooden  balustrades 
over  the  bays  and  porticos  in  front  of  houses,  the 
material  being  combustible,  and  therefore,  it  v?a8 
contended,  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Building  Act. 

Mr.  Blashill  said  the  object  of  the  summonses  was 
to  test  a point  which  both  he  and  the  defendants 
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desired  to  be  decided  by  the  Court.  He  relied  on 
the  first  clause  of  the  2'6Dh  section  of  the  Act,  in 
■which  it  was  laid  down  that  the  material  to  be  used 
must  be  "brick,  tile,  stone,  artificial  stone,  slate, 
cement,  or  other  fireproof  material."  The  houses  in 
question  were  attached  to  other  houses,  and  did  not 
come  within  any  exceptional  clause.  He  had  ex- 
amined the  material  of  which  the  balustrades  were 
made,  and  found  it  to  be  wood.  A number  of 
bouses  had  been  built  in  the  same  way,  and  in  order 
to  test  the  question  he  had  taken  out  the  summons, 
and  now  asked  for  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
balustrades. 

Mr.  Estcourt,  one  of  the  defendants,  said  he  had 
.stopped  using  the  wood,  but  he  submitted  that  the 
balustrades  did  not  form  any  part  of  the  main  build- 
ing. They  were  quite  separate,  being  fEistened  by  a 
hook  and  eye  at  each  end  of  the  balustrade,  the 
hook  or  eye  being  fixed  into  the  main  building. 
They  were,  in  fact,  very  much  like  a fire-guard 
which  fastened  on  to  a grate,  and  could  be  lifted  off 
at  will.  Hundreds  of  houses  had  been  done  in  the 
same  way.  The  hooks  were  fixed  into  the  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  balustrade. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  that  looking  at  the  object  of  the 
balustrade,  and  after  hearing  the  explanation  of 
the  defendant,  he  did  not  think  it  formed  part  of 
the  building,  which,  in  his  opinion,  must  be  enclosed 
or  not  removable.  He  had  never  before  had  such  a 
case  before  him  for  decision,  and  he  was  quite  ready 
to  give  it  further  and  more  careful  consideration  if 
it  was  desired. 

Mr.  Blashill  said  he  would  not  ask  fur  that,  but 
was  willing  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trate for  him  to  decide  without  delay. 

5Ir.  Cooke  said  that  as  that  was  so,  he  should 
decide  that  the  balustrades  in  question  did  not  form 
part  of  the  building,  and  the  summonses  would  be 
dismissed. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  result  of  the  examination  in 
building  (Science  and  Art  Department)  is  known, 
may'  I ask  you  to  publish  the  following  comments, 
which  miy  have  the  effect  of  altering  a far  too 
stringent  rule  1 

The  examination  consists  of  two  parts, — Part  I.  a 
paper  of  questions,  and  Part  II.  preparation  of 
design.  Ic  is  the  latter  I wish  to  refer  to. 

If  the  answers  to  the  question-paper  are  satis- 
factory, a printed  form  is  supplied  to  the  candidate 
with  particulars  of  the  design  required,  which  is 
something  like  the  following  : — The  candidates  to 
prepare  a design  for  a country  residence  with  the 
following  accommodation  ; dining  and  drawing 
rooms,  each  320  ft.  superficial ; library,  study,  eight 
bedrooms,  with  the  usual  offices.  Elevations  to  be 
draw  to  a scale  of  J in.  to  the  foot,  plans  and  sec- 
tions to  ^ scale ; also  a small  block  plan,  with  a 
short  description  of  the  works  and  detail  drawings 
where  necessary."  This,  sir,  to  be  done  in  the 
short  space  of  twenty  days. 

Now,  I was  under  the  impression  that  this  exami- 
nation was  for  the  advancement  of  technical  know- 
ledge of  workmen,  foremen,  &-c. , and  not  for  persons 
who  could  devote  the  entire  twenty  days  to  it.  Is 
it  not  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  any  man  engaged 
in  business  during  the  day  could  possibly  prepare 
such  a design  properly  coloured  and  finished  in 
such  a short  space  of  time.  The  question  is 
answered  by  looking  at  the  results.  It  is  seldom 
more  than  five  persons  pass  out  of  hundreds  who 
try.  A Competitor. 


SANITARY  INSTITUTE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir, — Will  one  of  the  successful  candidates  in  the 
recent  Examination  under  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  kindly  tell  methe  best  worksto study 
in  preparing  for  a future  Exam,  f If  so,  he  will 
greatly  assist,  Sanitas. 


PRIME  COST  AND  PAINTING  IN  TINTS. 

— I shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of  your 
readers  upon  the  above  subjects. 

].  "All  prices  of  articles  mentioned  are  to  be 
P.C.  prices  in  London;  add,  therefore,  profit, 
carriage,  and  fixing,  and  include  same  in  con- 
tract.” 

Is  the  term  " P.C."  in  the  above  clause  generally 
understood  by  architects  and  builders  to  mean  the 
prime  cost  after  the  deduction  of  all  discounts, 
including  the  cash  discount,  if  any  ! 

2.  " All  work  to  be  done  in  four  oils,  in  tints.” 

Does  the  word  "tints”  mean  that  the  work  may 
not  have  more  than  two  colours  or  shades  of  colour 
on  it,  or  would  it  allow  of  three  or  more  colours  or 
shades  of  colour?  B.  H, 


WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — May  I ask,  through  your  columns,  if  there 
are  any  sa*’e  means  of  eradicating  damp  spots  from 
water-colour  diawings;  or,  failing  that,  if  it  is 

Eossible  to  stop  the  mischief  from  spreading  when  it 
as  once  put  in  an  appearance  ? 

Any  information  on  the  subject  will  greatly 
oblige,  Collector. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  PETERBOROUGH. 

Sir,— In  your  paper  of  last  week  [p.  749,  ante] 
it  is  stated  that  the  desig^l  of  Mr.  J.  Martin  Brooks 
was  placed  second.  This  is  not  correct.  The  design 
placed  second  was  by  Messrs.  Weatherley  and  Jones, 
under  the  motto  “ Ad  te  Domine”  ; and  it  is  only 
fair  to  these  gentlemen  and  to  all  concerned  that 
the  mistake  should  be  corrected. 

Ore  of  the  Committee. 

*,*  The  statement  was  made  on  Mr.  Brooks's 
authority.  We  had  already  received  a contra- 
diction of  it  from  Messrs.  Weatherley  and  Jones, 
on  receiving  which  we  wrote  for  authoritative 
information  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  He 
informs  us  that  Mr.  Brooks's  design  was  certainly 
placed  second  on  architectural  merit  alone,  but  that 
considerations  of  cost  put  it  out  of  court  practically, 
and  that  Mr.  Brooks  may,  therefore,  have  had 
reason  to  think  he  was  justified  in  the  statement. 
We  must  hint,  however,  that  strict  accuracy  in 
statements  made  for  publication  is  very  desirable. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — Some  of  your  readers  will  remember  a letter 
I wrote  you  last  year  descriptive  of  the  floors  of  the 
Phcenix  Fireproof  Warehouse,  Sunderland,  'v^’here 
many  of  the  slabs  are  22  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in.,  clear  of 
iron  or  other  supports,  and  about  12  in.  thick,  the 
admixture  being  1 of  cement  to  4 of  broken  brick 
aggregate. 

These  floors  were  designed,  as  I think  I stated  in 
my  letter,  to  sustain  a safe  load  of  2 cwt.  per  foot 
in  addition  to  their  own  weight  (there  being  1,800 
tons  of  their  own  weight  in  the  building). 

A few  days  ago,  having  some  extensions  of  this 
same  warehouse  to  superintend,  I found  consider- 
able areas  of  the  flooring  loaded  with  4 and  5 cwt. 
per  square  foot ! 

No  one  about  the  building  doubts  the  enormous 
strength  of  these  floors  now,  though  they  were 
regarded  with  great  suspicion  when  erected  about 
six  years  ago.  Frank  Caws. 

Sv.nde:)-land,  Nov.  23,  1886. 


CORSE  HILL  STONE. 

Sir, — In  you  description  of  the  New  Dispensary 
and  Relief  Station,  Battersea,  contained  in  your 
issue  of  the  30th  ult.  [p.  649],  we  notice  you  describe 
the  window  heads  and  cills  of  this  building  as  being 
out  of  red  Corse  Hill  stone. 

• It  is  true  that  Corse  Hill  stone  was  specified  to  be 
used  by  the  architect ; but,  unfortunately,  as  in 
many  other  instances  which  we  could  name,  another 
and  inferior  stone  has  been  substituted. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  kindly  find  a space 
for  this  letter  in  your  columns,  as  these  continued 
substitutions  of  inferior  stones  for  Corse  Hill  are 
materially  damaging  the  reputation  of  the  atone  and 
our  trade  ; and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  our  trade  mark,  for  which  parties  knowingly 
using  inferior  stone  as  Corse  Hill  render  themselvee 
liable  fur  damages. 

Samuel  Trickett  k Sons. 


Cb  Column. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— XXII. 

SANDSTONES. 

HE  compact  and  fairly  durable  lirne- 
Btones  found  in  the  southern  parts  of 
England  have,  to  a great  extent,  pre- 
vented the  more  extensive  nse  of  sandstones  in 
that  area,  and  we  do  not  therefore  see  so  many 
buildings  constructed  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
latter  material.  But  when  we  inquire  into 
the  kind  of  stone  used  in  the  central  and 
northern  counties,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all 
the  principal  buildings  are  made  of  sandstone, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  those  in  the 
eastern-central  counties,  round  about  Lincoln, 
&c.  All  the  large  manufacturing  towns  fur- 
nish good  examples  of  the  sandstone  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  the  remarkable  facility 
of  working  and  the  durability  of  many  of  them 
have  caused  them  to  be  very  favourite  mate- 
rials with  architects.  The  trying  atmosphere 
of  nearly  all  our  manufacturing  towns, 
containing,  as  it  does,  such  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  acids  so  injurious  to  the 
preservation  of  stone,  has  severely  tested  the 
quality  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  built. 
What  with  chemical  works,  potteries,  iron 
works,  and  the  like,  the  sandstones  in  a fe-w 
local  instances  have  been  even  more  severely 
tried  than  in  the  general  London  atmosphere, 
and  they  have  frequently  been  found  to  be 
equal  to  the  test.  The  question,  then,  which 
naturally  arises  is,  why  such  durable  mate- 
rials do  not  find  their  way  in  larger  quantities 
into  the  London  market  ? Is  it  that  their 
appearance  is  against  them  ? Or  is  it  because 
they  are  not  sofliciently  known?  We  suspect  it 
is  rather  from  the  latter  than  the  former  cause, 
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inflnenced,  perhaps,  also  by  pecuniary  considera- 
tions. 

After  the  colour  of  a sandstone  to  be  used 
in  a certain  edifice  has  been  determined,  the 
next  point  usnally  looked  at  is  its  chemical 
analysis.  We  do  not  at  all  see  'why  this  should 
be  so,  or  why  all  other  things  should  be  sub- 
servient to  its  chemical  composition.  Any 
one  who  chooses  to  reflect  on  the  subject 
will  soon  see  that  as  sandstones  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  are  almost  wholly  made  of 
grains  of  sand,  and  that  as  this  sand  is  mostly 
quartz,  and  quartz  is  silica,  the  chemical  com- 
position of  a sandstone  is  generally  from  93  to 
96  per  cent,  of  that  oxide,  and  the  remainder, 
chiefly  lime,  iron,  and  alumina,  varies  almost  as 
much  in  quantity  from  specimens  from  the  same 
quarry  as  from  those  obtained  from  widely 
separated  areas.  The  information  which  the 
chemical  composition  of  a sandstone  imparts, 
from  a purely  practical  point  of  view,  is  thus 
shown  to  be  almost  valueless  in  estimating  its 
durability.  Even  when  the  analysis  shows  the 
presence  of  1 to  2 per  cent,  of  lime,  it  does  not 
tell  us  how  it  is  distributed  in  the  stone, — 
whether  it  exists  in  some  hard  crystalline 
mineral  (which,  like  the  quartz  grains,  has  been 
derived  from  the  destruction  of  crystalline 
igneous  rocks)  or  whether  it  forms  part  of  the 
cementing  material  compacting  the  grains  of 
sand ; and  these  are  the  points  which  must 
ho  settled  before  a satisfactory  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at.  Again,  if  the  analysis 
shows  that  the  sandstone  under  discussion 
contains,  say,  98  per  cent,  of  silica,  it  fails  to 
indicate  that  any  of  this  is  present  in  the  form  of 
a matrix.  Some  writers  would  seem  to  imply 
that  from  tlie  mere  fact  of  a stone  containing 
such  a very  high  percentage  of  silica,  it  must 
also  of  necessity  be  hard  and  brittle,  by  reason 
of  some  proportion  of  that  chemical  forming  the 
matrix.  Surely  they  would  bo  willing  to  admit 
that  a loose  sand  may  have  this  identical  com- 
position, and  that  as  there  is  every  degree  of 
cohesion  from  this  loose  sand  to  a firmly  com- 
pacted sand  (that  is,  sandstone),  the  prin- 
cipal thing  to  look  for  is  not  so  much  the 
chemical  constitution  as  its  degree  of  cohesion. 
Now,  the  degree  of  cohesion  is  found  by 
two  methods : — (1)  By  immersing  the  stone 
in  water  and  calculating  the  amount  it 
absorbs  j and  (2)  By  subjecting  it  to  a 
gradually  increased  thrusting  stress.  We  have 
previously  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the 
one  method  over  the  other,  but  it  will  be 
obvious  that  something  more  is  yet  required  to 
make  our  investigation  on  durability  complete. 
If  the  power  of  resisting  deleterious  agents, 
of  a closely  compacted  sandstone  (one  con- 
solidated by  pressure  alone)  and  of  one  having 
a siliceous  matrix,  were  the  same,  all  would  be 
well,  bat  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  durable 
kind  of  stone,  and  the  best  method  of 
detecting  these  differences  is  by  microscopic 
analysis. 

The  sandstones  used  in  building  are  largely 
obtained  from  the  carboniferous  formation, 
though  the  qnarries  (exceedingly  few  in  num- 
ber) in  the  stone  actually  associated  and  in- 
timately stratified  with  the  coal-measures,  do 
not  produce  such  excellent  materials  as  those 
in  the  more  massive  deposits  of  sandstones  and 
grits  of  the  period,  by  reason  of  their  contain- 
ing more  or  less  argillaceous  matter  as  well  as 
iron.  The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  deposits  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  which  can  be  recog- 
nised, with  modifications,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country* : — 

Coal  Jfenswre.'?. 

1.  Red  and  grey  sandstones,  clays,  aiil 
sometimes  breccias,  with  occasional  seams  of 
coal. 

2.  Chief  coal-bearing  series  of  yellow  sand- 
stones, clays,  and  shales. 

3.  Gannister  beds,  flagstones,  shales,  and 
thin  coals,  with  hard  siliceous  pavements. 

Millstone  grit,  flagstones,  and  8hale.«,  with 
thin  seams  of  coal. 

Limestone  Series. 

1.  Yoredale  group  of  shales  and  grits,  passing 
down  into  shales  and  limestones. 

2.  Thick  limestone  in  the  south  and  centre  of 
England  and  Ireland  passing  northwards  into 
sandstones,  shales,  and  coals. 

3.  Lower  limestone  shale  of  south  and  centre 
of  England, — the  calciferons  sandstone  group  of 
Scotland. 

j • See  Geikie’s  " Text-Boob  of  Geology  *’  (1882),  p.  737. 
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i The  above  brief  table  will  enable  the  Btudent 
, to  see  that  the  Carboniferous,  unlike  the 
Oolitic  period,  is  very  variable  in  character  at 
its  outcrop, — in  other  words,  the  long  strip  of 
carboniferous  rocks  stretching  from  Devonshire, 
in  a north-north-easterly  direction,  roughly 
speaking,  changes  from  a limestone  into  a 
sandstone  as  it  reaches  the  northern  counties 
and  into  Scotland,  whereas  the  oolite  running 
parallel  with  them  for  a considerable  part  of 
the  distance  maintains  its  limestone  character 
almost  from  beginning  to  end.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  chief  sandstone  quarries  are  situated 
in  the  northern  counties,  and  Scotch  buildings 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  them  (and 
granites)  for  the  material  of  which  they  are 
constructed. 

We  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  the  rocks 
belonging  to  the  secondary  epoch*  (from  which 
in  England  we  obtain  such  a large  proportion 
of  outbuilding  materials),  are  rei)resented  in 
I Scotland  by  a few  insigoiEcant  patches,  hardly 
I worth  noticing  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 

I We  will  now  describe  a few  of  the  more  im- 
I porlant  sandstone  quarries  in  the  United 
I Kingdom. 

Brainley  Fall  Stone. 

This  stone  is  named  after  the  township  of 
1 Bramley,  near  Leeds,  where  quarries  have  been 
1 worked  for  many  centuries.  Owing  to  the 
I demand  for  the  stone,  several  quarries  have  been 
I opened  along  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  offering 
I great  facilities  of  transport  to  all  parts  of  the 
I kingdom  by  means  of  the  Aire  and  Calder 
1 Navigation,  and  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
I Canal.  We  are  informed  that  since  the  intro- 
I duction  of  railways,  the  original  Bramley  Fall 
I quarries  have  almost  ceased  working,  but  that 
I the  name  has  been  perpetuated  and  now  refers 
i not  only  to  stone  in  the  district,  but  also  to 
I stone  of  a similar  nature  from  quarries  some 
I distance  from  Bramley.  It  has,  in  fact,  become 
I a general  term . Some  of  the  largest  quarries 
I are  at  Calverley  Wood,  near  Bradford ; DnfBeld 
1 Bank,  near  Derby,  where  the  stone  is  of  a light 
I brown  colour,  and  of  which  Bishop  Ryder’s 
: Church  and  St.  Mary's  Bridge,  Derby,  has  been 
I constructed.  Others  are  at  Fletcher  Bank, 
lUayshaw  Moor,  Horsforfch,  Knaresborough, 

I Little  Eaton,  Meanwood,  and  Weetwood  (called 
■ Westwood  in  Blue  Book),  near  Headingley. 

; Tho  stone  at  the  last-mentioned  place  is  of 
a light-brown  colour,  and  has  been  used  in 
I Westminster  Bridge,  the  Grimsby  and  Jarrow 
[Docks,  &c.  There  are  numerous  other  small 
[workings  to  which  we  will  not  refer. 

' The  original  Bramley  Fall  stone  was 
I medium-grained  sandstone  of  the  Millstone 
I grit  series,  and  was  remarkable  both  for 
[strength  and  durability.  The  Abbey  of  Kirk- 
[Stall, near  Leeds,  which  was  built  in  the  twelfth 
[century,  and  destroyed  in  that  turbulent  period 
I of  English  history, — the  Commonwealth, — is  an 
lexample  of  the  early  use  of  this  material.  The 

I stone  in  the  ruins  is  still  in  a good  state  of 
preservation. 

Architects  frequently  specify  thin  stone 
Ifor  templates,  bases,  steps,  landings,  and 

i copings  to  be  worked  out  of  Bramley  Fall, 
only  -1  in.  to  8 in.  thick.  Mr.  Trickett  says 
that  this  mistake  has  caused  some  quarrymen 
|and  producers  to  substitute  inferior  top  stone 
ifor  good  rock,  because  it  there  occurs  in  thinner 
Ibeds.  He  further  says  that  thin  stones  cannot 
>be  obtained  out  of  the  best  Bramley  Fall  rock 
(except  at  a very  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
istone. 

(Thus  we  find  that,  as  a rule,  it  occurs  in  large 
blocks.  1 1 is  cut  with  wedges,  and,  considering 
its  hardness,  is  worked  with  facility,  being 
[largely  nsed  for  general  engineering  works, 
(docks,  locks,  engine-beds,  bridges,  large  sluices, 
j&c.,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

' In  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  we  have  often 
Imet  with  the  results  of  crushing,  specific 
Igravity,  chemical  analysis,  and  other  tests  in 
^regard  to  this  stone,  more  particularly  in  con- 
ioexion  with  its  comparison  with  other  stones, 
jfn  some  cases  the  results  were  compared  with 
[limestones,  which,  as  the  student  may  now  be 
(iware,  is  an  absurdity  in  itself,  as  it  points  to 
bothing  of  any  value.  In  others  elaborate 
i’esulte  have  been  recorded,  but  the  quarries 
from  which  the  materials  experimented  upon 
were  obtained  were  not  stated,  and  so  they  were 
I’endered  useless.  As  far  as  our  knowledge 
t)f  the  subject  enables  us  to  judge,  the  widely 
liifferent  kinds  of  stone  known  as  Bramley  Fall 
Imablo  us  to  arrive  at  almost  any  result  desired, 


' See  p.  77,  ante. 


from  the  highest  character, — as  showing  dura- 
bility,— to  the  lowest.  We  do  not,  in  this  con- 
nexion, refer  to  the  stone  which  usually  comes 
to  London,  and  which,  as  a rule,  is  of  tolerably 
good  quality,  bat  would  rather  take  the  stones 
as  a class.  Such  latitude,  of  course,  enables  a 
competitor  to  quote  whatever  figures  suit  his 
purpose.  Whenever  the  student,  therefore,  sees 
experiments  recorded  on  Bramley  Fall  stones, 
not  accompanied  by  an  exact  description  of  the 
quarries  from  which  they  were  obtained,  he  had 
better  put  them  aside  as  worthless. 


12,031,  M.  Syer,  Syphon  ' 
12,099,  E.  Gilles,  Veutila 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

15,436,  Gullies  and  Traps.  R.  Oates  and 
F.  J.  Green. 

The  improvements  are  in  the  direction  of  economy 
and  to  provide  means  for  readily  and  easily  cleans- 
ing the  gullies  and  traps.  The  gully  is  made  with 
a partition  or  diaphragm  in  a hole,  through  which  a 
rod  or  cleaning  instrument  may  be  introduced.  The 
hole  is  covered  by  a lid  when  not  in  use.  The  traps 
are  made  with  an  additional  hole  as  an  inlet  for 
fresh  air,  and  they  may  be  used  alone  as  a terminal 
trap  or  in  combination  with  another  trap,  which  is 
then  called  a continuation  trap.  This  latter  trap 
may  a^so  be  made  with  an  inlet  for  fresh  air. 

15,608,  Movable  Partitions,  Doors,  «fce.  D 
and  E.  Glaister. 

The  idea  of  this  invention  is  so  to  arrange  the 
parts  of  movable  partitions,  doors,  window-sashes, 
or  shutters,  that  when  one  part  is  moved  in  one 
direction,  say  up  or  down,  the  corresponding  part 
shall  be  moved  in  an  opposite  way.  This  is  effected 
hy  a balanced  arrangement  of  the  separate  parts  of 
the  partition  or  shutter. 


15,609,  Seenring  Doors,  Ac.  D.  and  E, 
Glaister. 

A second  patent  of  the  same  inventors  relates  to 
an  arrangement  of  the  flooring  around  or  near  a 
doorway  or  means  of  exit,  whereby  a lever  is 
depressed  by  the  weight  of  the  person  coming  along 
and  the  catch  of  the  door  is  automatically  released, 
causing  the  door  to  fly  open.  This  is  specially 
applicable  to  theatres  and  places  where  panics  may 
possibly  occur. 

11,377,  Roofing  Tiles,  Ac.  W.  Bull. 

This  patent  relates  to  the  form  of  the  roofing  tile 
as  well  as  to  the  machinery  constructed  to  produce 
it.  The  object  is  to  provide  tiles  exceptionally 
light,  which  can  be  readily  joined  in  either  cross  or 
longitudinal  section,  and  will  keep  comparatively 
cool  even  in  hot  climates  ; a further  object  being  to 
produce  the  tiles  rapidly,  and  at  small  cost.  The 
tiles  are  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
bricks  used  for  a damp  course,  having  tubular  open- 
ings running  through  them.  The  ends  of  the  tiles 
are  ingeniously  adjusted,  one  end  being  made  as  a 
hook  over,  and  the  other  under,  so  that,  when 
brought  together,  they  are  effectually  fastened. 
11,775,  Improved  Tile  Stove.  J.  P.  Hellea. 
The  principal  improvement  is  in  providing  an 
increased  radiating  surface  by  altering  the  shape  or 
form  of  the  stove.  Two  cylinders  arc  made  one 
inside  the  other,  and  the  hot  air  circulating  between 
is  given  off  by  the  outside  radiating  surface  of  the 
outside  tube. 

8,873,  Paving  and  Building  Stones,  Ac.  E. 
Grach. 

In  stones  for  floors  and  ornamental  work,  under- 
cut or  intersected  projections  aro  made,  which  act 
like  hooks,  and  catch  in  tho  mortar  or  cement  used 
as  a basis  or  foundation  for  tho  stones.  When  tho 
mortar  hardens,  the  stones  or  flags  do  not  get  loose, 
owing  to  the  hold  the  hook-like  projections  have  in 
the  mortar  or  cement. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS, 

Xov.  12. — 14,637.  F.  Worrner,  Fastener  for 
French  Windows,  Doors,  &c.— 14,668,  J.  Watson, 
Ventilators. — 14,674,  W.  Scott  and  Others,  Portland 
Cement,  &c. — 14,692,  E.  Cuwper,  Locks,  Latches, 
and  Bolts. 

Nov.  13. — 14,755,  T.  Dewsberry,  Circular  Hole 
Metal  Ventilator. 

A or.  15. — 14,768,  A.  Day,  Draught  and  Dust 
Preventer  fur  Doors,  Ac.— 14.732,  R.  Jay,  Metal 
Cisterns,  Ac. — 14,794,  F.  Anstey  and  E.  Hoult, 
Fixing  Door  Knobs  to  Spindles. 

Nov.  16. — 14,837,  H.  Bromhead,  Skylightor  Fan- 
I'ght  _ Opener.  — 14,848,  G.  Barker,  Ventilating 
Buildings. — 14,880,  H.  Lake,  Metallic  Lathing. 

oVor.  17.  — 14,838,  J.  Brown,  Window  Sa^h 
Fastenings.  — 14,915,  W.  Jones,  Water  Waite 
Preventer,  14,922,  J.  West,  Water-closets.— 14,934, 
T.  Cook  and  W.  Boyens,  Raising,  Lowering,  and 
Holding  Window  Sashes. 

A or.  18. — 14,972,  T.  Fawcett,  Brick  and  Tile 
Pressing  Machinery.- 14,979,  W.  Blessley,  Iron- 
stoneware.  ~ 14,992,  H.  Walker  and  R.  Carey, 
Hydraulic  Lifts. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
11,121,  H.  Hams,  Window-Fastenings. — 11,509, 

, Whitehead,  Chimney  Cowl  and  Ventilator. — 


Water-waste  Preventer. — 
'entilator  for  Sash  Windows. — 
13,697,  J.  Parsons,  Fall  Pipes  and  fixing  same. — 
11,271,  F.  Bosshardt,  Intercepting  Noises  cavtsed 
on  Floors  and  Excluding  Draughts  from  Buildings. 
— 11,889,  F.  Lyte,  Pigments. — 12,492,  W.  Wood 
and  A.  Simmonds,  Treating  the  Surfaces  of  Wood 
to  Imitate  Stone. — 13,045,  J.  Tbropp,  Carpenter’s 
Braces. — 13,056,  A.  Gray,  Window-Fastenings. — 
13,537,  D.  Lyon,  Flushing  Apparatus  and  Water- 
waste  Preventer  for  Water-closets,  Ac. — 14,007,  H. 
Campbell,  Outside  Shop-Window  Lamps. — 14,058, 
T.  Messenger,  Warming  Buildings  with  Hot  Water. 
— 14,245,  W.  Stuttle,  Hot-water  Boiler  for  Heating 
Conservatories  and  Buildings. — 14,322,  J.  Smeaton, 
Water-closets. — 14.375,  D.  Bums,  Chimney  Cowls 
and  Ventilat  ors. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppotition  for  Tico  Months. 

14,730,  J.  Denny,  Lock  Blocks  for  the  Construe* 
tion  of  Fireproof  Ventilating  Ceilings,  Ac. — 502> 
J.  Jox  Long,  Open  Fire-grates.— 561,  J.  Stanley, 
Smoke-consuming  Fire-places. — 770,  W.  Benson 
and  L.  Gunning,  Flooring  Tiles,  Bricks,  Ac. — 
977,  J.  Nichols,  Nails. — 2,777,C.  Duncombe,  Locks. 
— 12,597,  H.  Treasure,  Lock-up  Ventilators. — 
13,088,  E.  Marland,  Securing  Chimney  • pots. — 
15,613,  T.  Gray,  Door  Locks. — 829,  J.  Stidder, 
Flushing  Water-closet  Pans. — 842,  W.  Wardle  and 
M.  Shillito,  Ventilating  Fans. — 2,072,  E.  HewarJ 
and  J.  Marlin,  Gully  Traps. — 11,590,  E.  Banfield, 
Indicating  Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  Ac. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Novemdbb  13. 

By  Bboad,  Pbitceabd,  & Wiltshibb. 
Holloway— 20,  Seven  Siatera-road,  71  years,  ground- 

rent  301 £1,160 

Witeehapel-road— No.  79a,  term  64  years,  ground- 

rents’/ 1,110 

Notbsibbb  15. 

By  G.  A.  WiLKiifsoN. 

Cheapaide— No.  69,  freehold 14,060 

Islington— Improved  ground-rents  of  69/.,  ' 


1,2 


Improved  ground-rents  of  20/.  10a.,  term  32  years 
4'*,  42,  and  44.  Cloudesley-road,  and  22  and  24, 
Cloudealey-place,  and  improved  grouna-renta 

of  80/.,  term  16  year.a 1,400 

By  A.  CnApcBLLoR. 

Richiuond-hill— The  freehold  reaidence  Gloucester 

House  2,710 

1 and  2,  Gloucester-villaa,  freehold 4,470 

By  Nobbis  & SnoppBE. 

Sydenham— The  reaidence  Beaulieu,  leaaehold 451 

The  residence  Beauviile,  leasehold 425 

By  Gbavbs  Ji  Son. 

Bayawater-lS  and  17,  Shrewabury-road,  73  yeara, 

ground-rent  20/ 900 

19,  Slirewabury-road,  73  yeara,  ground-rent  10/....  760 

1 and  76,  Cornweil-road,  73  years,  ground-rent 

20/ 1,370 

10,  Shrewsbury-road,  69  years,  ground-rent  8/.  ...  626 

Noveudbb  16. 

By  Rcshwobtu  i Stevexs. 

Hyde  Park— 29,  Park-lano,  leaaehold  4,000 

Woolwich — 128,  High-street;  24,  Thomas-atreet, 
five  houses  in  Powia-atreet ; 10  and  16,  Hare- 
street  ; and  ground.rents  of  122/.  18j.,  term  12 

yeaia 3,000 

By  Toniw  & Sons. 

Forest-gate— A plot  of  freehold  land 152 

Bow — 14  and  16,  Gawthorne  - street,  61  yeara, 

gronnd-rent  6/.  lOa 485 

By  P.  D.  TccKBTr. 

Charing-crosa— No.  3,  Duke-atreet,  freehold  4,6C0 

8,  Buckingham-street,  freehold  2,200 

By  Fabebbothbr,  Ellis,  Clabe,  & Co. 

Peckham— 36  to  48  even,  Blenheim-grove,  freehold  2,09) 
1 and  2,  Rochfort-cottagea,  freehold 600 

Wood.green — 1 and  2,  P^ace-road,  freehold 270 

By  Roobes,  Chapman,  4 Thomas. 

Pimlico— 83,  Cambridge-terraee,  61  years,  ground- 


It  9/... 


60) 


68,  Alderney-street,  46  years,  ground-rent  8/.  ... 

117,  Alderney-street,  46  years,  ground-rent  8/.  ...  6 K) 

NovBMnBB  17. 

By  Hobnb,  Son,  a Evbesfikld. 

Westminster -2G.  22,  and  23,  MiUbank  and  wharfage, 

47  years,  rent  320/ icO 

Hyde  Park- 32,  Sussex-gardena,  60  years,  ground- 

rent  18/ 3,000 

By  A.  A A.  Field. 

Homerton— 39  to  47  odd,  Holmbrook-street,  38 

years,  ground-rent  11/.  6s 395 

12,  14,  and  16,  Holmbrook-street,  35{  years, 

ground-rent  6/.  16a ih3 

Stepney — 64,  Bromley-street,  23  years,  ground-rent 


21.. 


215 


Commercial-road,  E. — 18,  Antbony-street,  l-iyears, 

ground-rent  2/.  68.  6d 120 

NOVBMDEB  18. 

By  Beadel  4 Co. 

Southend,  Royal-terrace —Three  plots  of  freehold 

land 950 

Aleiandria-street — Eleven  plots  of  freehold  land.  2,32 ) 

Three  plots  of  freehold  back  land  79J 

By  G.  A.  Bickebton. 

Westminster-grove — 11  and  13,  Kildare-terrace,  04 

yeara,  ground-rent  14/ 1,460 

By  Mablee  4 Bennett. 

Kensington — 00,  Ladbroke  Grove-road,  77  years, 

ground-rent  12/ fisn 

Chelsea— 16,  Hasker-street,  67  yeara,  ground-rent 


51.. 


Kilbum— 3,  Oxford-road,  72  years,  ground-rent  6/.. 


455 

600 
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By  H.  Rijtlst, 

Regenfa  Park,— 4,  Fitzroy-road,  eiyeara,  ground- 

rent  8L  

Camden  Totvn— 118,  Arlington  • road,  81  yeara, 

groond.rent  

Caledonian-road— 14,  16,  and  IS,  Bemerton-atreet, 

61  yeara,  ground-rent  18I ^5 

By  K.  EoBixa  & Hiys. 

Chiawick— Ground-rent  of  iSL.revertion  in  3 yeara  1,100 

6 to  10,  Devonahire-place,  freehold  760 

Hackney  - Ground-renta  of  £6L,  term  27  years  726 

Ground-rents  of  601. , term  27  years  660 

By  Newboit  & Habdiito. 

Islington — 41,  Gibaon-square,  41  years,  ground-rent 

62,  Baii’a  Pond-ro^,  65  years,  ground-rent  6L  lOs.  726 
163,  Liverpool-road,  13  years,  gronnd-rent  7L  ...  185 

PentODville— 19  and  20,  Baker-atreet,  26  yeara, 

ground-rent  lOL  lOa 

Botherhithe-1  to  4,  WiUiam-atreet.  66  years, 

ground-rent  9i.  lOa 6^° 

Dalaton— 20,  Lenthall-road,  51  years,  ground-rent 

Farringdon-street— i.  Bear.aHey,  freehold 370 

Hollowav— 8,  Mildmay  Park,  06  years,  gronnd- 

506 

NOVBiTBEB  19. 

By  A.  Booth. 

Carn'Cn-road,  1,  Rocheater-road,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  

By  Bakbb  & SoK. 

Finchley— Ground-renta  of  60L,  reversion  in  91 

vears  * 1,415 

Gfound-r'enta’of  47L  6e.,  reversion  in  93  years  ...  1,1^ 

Qround-rent  of  13L,  reversion  in  96  years  340 

Four  plots  of  land,  16a.  Or.  0p.,  freehold 3,«36 

Woodford— 1 to  6,  Tower-bonsea,  freehold  750 

Croydon— 1 and  2,  Leytoo-villas ; 1 and  2,  Suasei- 
villaa ; 1 and  2,  Pembroke-villaa ; 1 and  2, 
Elein-villaa ; 1 and  2,  Butland-villaa ; and  1 and 
2,  Eleanor-villaa,  freehold 2,0C0 


MEETINGS. 

SiTCBDiT,  NOVBiraBB  27. 

.daioetafion  of  Municipal  and  Sanitarj/  Engineeri  and 
^Hreryora.- Meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
District  at  Warrington.  11  a m. 

Moitdat,  Novbstbbb  29. 


Societa  of  Artt  {Cantor  ieefttrei) .- Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day 
--  ‘‘The  Principle  and  Practice  of  Ornamental  Deaign.' 


I.  8 p.i 


Boual 'Aeatlemy. —VrotesiOT  A.  H.  Church  on '' The 
lemical  Study  of  Old  Painting  and  Drawings : Tnala  of 


Chemical 
Pigments.”  8 p. 

Tuesday,  Novembbb  30. 

In$titution  of  Civil  Enyinaeri.— Renewed  discussion  on 
“Concrete  as  applied  in  the  Construction  of  Harbours.” 

^ Birmingham  Architectural  A$iociat{on.—M.r.  John  W 
Bradley  on  “ Illuminated  Books.”  7'30  p.m.  , 


Bradley  on  “ Illuminated 

WBDITEaDAT,  DBCBMBEB  1 

Archileclurai  Union  Cowpaiiy.- Twenty-ninth  Annual 
General  Meeting.  4 p.m. 

Eogal  Academy , — Professor  A.  H.  Church  on  ‘Classi- 
fication of  Pigments  : Changes  of  Pigments."  8 p.m. 

iSocicfy  o/Arti. -Adjourned  discussion  on  Dr.  C.  Mey- 
mott  Tidy’s  paper  on  “Sewage  Disposal”  (Sir  F.  Abel, 
F.R.3.,  in  the  chair).  8 p.m. 

FbIDAT,  DBCB3fBBB  3. 

Architectural  Aeeociation.  — Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale, 
F.R.C.S.,  on  “ Fireplaces.”  7'39  p.m. 

Boval  Academy.— Professor  A.  H.  Church  on  “The 
Chemistry  of  some  Selected  and  Restricted  Palettes.” 

Bnetitution  of  Civil  Engineers  {Students’  Meeting) 
Mr.  H.  H.  Dalrymple-Hay  on  “ Ranging  Circular  Curves.” 
7-30  p.m. 

Satubday,  Decemdeb  4. 

Association  of  Public  Sayiifary  Jnepcefore. —Mr.  W, 
Hearne  on  “ House  Drainage  in  London.”  6 30  p.i 


lisallama. 


LlTerpool  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
tion.— The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of 
this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  18th, 
at  the  Adelphi  Hotel.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  J.  Leslie,  the  President,  and  the  com- 
pany included,  besides  many  members  of  the 
association,  several  well-known  Liverpool  archi- 
tects, one  of  whom,  Mr.  E,  Kirby,  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  “ The  Liverpool  Master 
Builders’  Association,”  remarking  that  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Architectural  Society  he  could  say  that 
it  deserved  all  the  support  it  could  get  from 
that  society  and  from  architects  individually, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  for  architects  to 
carry  ont  satisfactorily  the  commissions  with 
which  they  were  entrusted  were  it  not  for  the  aid 
which  they  received  from  the  members  of  the 
Association.  It  also  deserved  consideration  from 
the  inhabitants  and  the  capitalists  of  the  city  ; 
and  it  was  a high  honour  to  the  association  that 
Liverpool  had  twice  chosen  one  of  its  members, 
Sir  David  Radcliffe,  as  its  chief  magistrate,  and 
that  the  present  President  of  the  Association 
had  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Bootle.  He 
hoped  that  the  coming  year  would  see  the 
clouds  roll  by  as  regarded  the  building  trade. 
Mr.  Litt  responded.  He  said  the  objects  of  the 
Association  were  not  to  interfere  with  working 
men,  bnt,  in  carrying  out  a most  important 
business,  to  look  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
community. 


Sale  of  Building  Land  at  Leytonstene. 

On  Monday  evening  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons 
submitted  for  sale,  at  the  Thatched  House  Hotel, 
Leytonstone-road,  238  plots  of  freehold  building 
land,  forming  a portion  of  the  Cann  Hall  Estate, 
belonging  to  the  Imperial  Property  Investment 
Company.  The  estate,  which  occupies  an  area 
of  about  fifty  acres,  is  situated  at  Leytonstone, 
near  Stratford,  within  a few  minutes’  walk  of 
the  Maryland  Point  and  Forest  Gate  stations  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  extends  east- 
ard  from  Leytonstone-road  to  the  boundary  of 
Wanetead  Flats.  It  has  been  laid  out  for  the 
erection  of  upwards  of  1,5(X)  houses  and  shops, 
twelve  roads,  each  40  ft.  in  width,  having  been 
formed  on  the  estate,  and  the  main  drainage 
extending  over  the  whole  of  it.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  estate  has  already  been  sold,  and 
building  is  now  actively  proceeding.  There 
was  a large  attendance  at  Monday’s  sale.  The 
auctioneer,  having  alluded  to  the  very  large 
demand  for  medium-sized  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood,  the  sale  proceeded.  The  whole  of 
the  lots  offered  have  frontages  of  from  15  ft.  to 
16  ft.,  and  depths  of  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  The 
first  portion  of  the  property  submitted  com- 
prised twenty  shop-plots,  having  frontages  to 
the  Cann  Hall-road,  one  of  the  principal  business 
thoronghfares  on  the  north  boundary  of  the 
estate,  but  after  some  of  the  plots  having  been 
sold  at  771.  each,  the  auctioneer,  on  behalf  of 
the  vendors,  withdrew  most  of  the  remaining 
lots  facing  that  road,  stating  that  the  lowest 
price  at  which  they  oonld  be  sold  was  801. 
each.  A corner  shop-plot  having  a frontage  to 
Cann  Hall-road  of  16  ft.,  and  a return  frontage 
of  105  ft.  to  Bourne-road,  was  sold  forOOL  Seven 
adjoining  plots,  having  similar  frontages,  were 
sold  for  821.  each.  These  were  followed  by  the 
sale  of  several  lots  in  Ramsay-road,  at  prices 
varying  from  651.  to  621.  each.  Two  plots 
having  frontages  of  21  ft.  to  Melboorne-road, 
and  a depth  of  110  ft.,  were  sold  for  761.  each, 
whilst  six  other  plots  in  Trumpington-road, 
16  ft.  frontage  and  a depth  of  70  ft.,  realised 
541.  each.  Several  plots  of  a like  area  in 
Thorpe-road  adjoining  were  sold  at  from  551.  to 
561.  each.  Altogether  about  one  half  of  the 
plots  were  sold. 

Pees  of  District  Surveyors. — It  appears 
from  a return  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  that  the  total  gross  fees  received 
by  District  Surveyors  during  the  year  1885 
amounted  to  46,7921.  and  some  odd  shillings 
and  pence,  showing  a falling-off  of  upwards  of 
5,0(X)1.  from  the  total  amount  received  during 
the  previous  year.  The  gross  fees  received  in 
forty-six  districts  varied  from  81.  to  5791.  : in 
one  of  these  districts  the  receipts  did  not 
amount  to  1001. ; in  six  districts  the  receipts 
amonnted  to  less  than  3001.  each;  in  fourteen 
the  amonnts  were  less  than  4001.  each;  in 
sixteen  less  than  5001.  each ; and  in  nine  less 
than  6001.  each.  In  twenty-five  districts  the 
receipts  ranged  from  6211.  to  1,7331.,  which 
last  amount  was  the  maximum.  The  smallest 
return  is  from  the  District  of  the  detached  part 
of  Clerkenwell  near  Mnswell  Hill,  which  pro- 
duced 81.  lOs.  only,  and  the  most  remunerative 
district  is  the  district  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell, 
which  prodneed  1,7331.  It  is  evident  from 
these  figures  that  the  building  trade  has  shared 
in  the  prevailing  commercial  depression. 

Cantor  Lectures.  — The  first  course  of 
Cantor  Lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts  is 
announced  to  be  on  the  ” Principles  and  Practice 
of  Ornamental  Design,”  by  Mr.  Lewis  Foreman 
Day.  The  first  lecture,  on  Monday  evening 
next,  November  29,  will  deal  with  the  anatomy 
of  pattern.  The  subject  of  the  second  and 
third  lectures  will  be  the  distribution  of  orna- 
mental design  and  the  fitness  of  ornamental 
form  respectively,  while  the  fourth  and  con- 
cluding lecture  will  treat  of  natural  form  and 
ornamental  treatment.  These  lectures  are 
open  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who 
have  also  the  privilege  of  introducing  friends. 
A limited  number  of  tickets  are  available  for 
the  use  of  art-workers,  actually  employed  in 
any  handicraft  connected  with  the  decorative 
arts.  Application  for  them  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Browning's  Proposed  Hesidence  at 
Venice. — Mr.  Browning  is  happily  quit  of  his 
almost  completed  purchase  of  the  Palazzo  on 
the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice.  It  proved  on 
inspection  that  all  the  foundations  were  in  a 
dreadful  condition,  and  that  an  enormous 
expense  would  have  been  involved  to  render 
the  place  habitable  by  persons  with  English 
ideas  of  comfort  and  decency. — World. 


British  Arcbaological  Association.— A 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, November  17th,  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Scarth  in  the  chair.  Admiral  Tremlett  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a sepulchre,  near 
Carnac,  having  the  chambers  connected  by 
passages,  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  of 
upright  slabs  of  stone.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  a series  of  penates  from 
Cyprus.  Mr.  Irvine  sent  sketches  of  several 
recently  ■ discovered  sepulchral  slabs  covered, 
with  patterns  of  Saxon  date,  at  Market  i 
Deeping  and  its  locality.  Mrs.  Henry  for- 
warded for  exhibition  some  prehistoric  relics  ' 
found  on  the  side  of  Helvellyn,  about  midway  > 
up.  The  chairman  described  some  of  the  : 
curious  Saxon  crosses  at  Gaiuford  and 
Darlington  Churches.  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill 
exhibited  a series  of  photographs  of  some  of 
the  sarcophagi  of  Rome,  of  Classic  and  . 
Christian  times  ; also  three  of  those  in.  the  i 
Museum  at  Arles,  one  of  which  is  similar  to  : 
another  in  the  Church  of  St.  Trophime.  A ' 
paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  i 
F.S.A.,  on  the  results  of  the  recent  congress  at 
Darlington,  the  general  features  of  the  places  : 
visited  being  passed  in  review,  and  attention  i 
drawn  to  the  lines  of  the  Roman  roads  inter- 
secting the  district.  The  second  paper  was  by  ; 
Mr.  C.  Lynam,  on  Escombe  Church,  the  re-  ‘ 
cently-discovered  Saxon  buildings,  which  was 
visited  during  the  congress.  A third  paper 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  E.  Walford,  on  “The  Early  ; 
Literary  History  of  Darlington,”  attention  being  | 
specially  called  to  a local  newspaper  published  i 
for  a few  weeks  only  in  1772. 

Metropolitan  Drawing  Classes. — Wo  are  ■ 
asked  to  mention  that  Prince  Henry  of  Batten*  i 
berg  will  present  to  the  students  of  the  Metro-  i 
politan  Drawing  Classes  the  Queen's  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  t 
The  ceremony  will  be  held  in  the  Guildhall,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  Ist,  at  eight  i 
o’clock,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon. ; 
the  Lord  Mayor,  who  will  probably  be  supported  : 
by  the  Sheriffs,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Sir  P. 
Magnus,  John  McGregor  (“Rob  Roy”),  and 
other  members  of  the  Local  Science  Committees.  i 
The  prizes  have  been  gained  chiefly  by  working  , 
men  engaged  in  the  building  and  engineering 
trades.  About  800  artisans,  after  the  labours  i 
of  the  day,  attended  these  classes  for  study  and 
self-improvement,  in  order  to  become  more  • 
efficient  workmen.  The  work  of  the  present : 
session  has  already  commenced  in  twenty-eight : 
centres. 

Gas  and  Water  Rating. — The  Scientific  i 
Publishing  Company  announce  the  forthcoming  i 
publication  of  a work  on  Rating  Gas  andi 
Water  Undertakings,  and  on  the  Law  of; 
Parochial  and  County  Assessment,  by  Mr. 
William  Griffith,  barrister-at-law.  The  book  i 
will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I.  dealing) 
with  the  principles  and  rules  used  in  rating  gas  i 
and  water  undertakings,  and  Part  II.  with  the  ) 
methods  of  making  and  enforcing  payment  oft 
parochial  and  county  rates.  An  appendix  will  i 
be  added,  giving  a pricis  of  Acts  of  Parliament! 
relating  to  valuation  assessment,  and  rating  of( 
gas  and  water  undertakings. 

Dissolution  of  FartnersMp. — We  arei 
asked  to  mention  that  the  partnership  sub- 1 
siating  between  George  Wright,  Alfred  George; 
Wright,  and  William  Austin  Wright,  trading  as; 
George  Wright  & Sons,  of  113,  Queen  Victoria-; 
street,  London,  E.C.,  has  been  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent.  Mr.  George  Wright  retires' 
from  the  firm,  and  the  business  will  in  future 
be  carried  on  by  Messrs.  A.  G.  & W.  A.  WrightI 
under  the  old  style  and  title  of  “ George  Wright 
& Sons.” 

The  Church,  of  St.  Mary,  Bast  Leake,: 

Nottinghamshire,  was  re-opened  on  the  IHthinst.,) 
after  extensive  reparation.  The  Decoratedi 
windows  in  the  chapel  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  nave,  almost  unique  and  of  very  inte-t 
resting  workmanship,  have  been  made  secure,! 
and  the  eastern  one  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe.  The  builder  was  Mr.  W.' 
Belton,  of  Leake,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Weatherley,  of  London. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  I.  d.  £.  s. 

Greenheart,  B.6.  .. 


Teak,  E.l. 
Sequoia,  U.S. 
Ash.  Canada 
Birch  ,, 


load 

..  foot  cube 
load 


6 10  0 
9 0 0 
0 2 4 


Fir,  Dantsic,  4c. 
Oak 

Canada  


3 10  0 
1 10  0 
2 10  0 


4 10  0 

3 10  0 

4 10  0 
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TIMBER  (coaiinued) . £.  b.  d,  £.  b.  d. 

Pine,  Canada  red  2 0 0 3 10  0 

jelJow 2 6 0 4 0 0 

Lath,  Psotsic  fathom  3 0 0 6 0 0 

St.  Petersburg  4 0 0 6 10  0 

WainBcot,  Riga  log  2 15  0 4 0 0 

,,  Odessa,  crown 3 6 0 3 7 6 

Deal6,riiiland,2ndandl8t...6td.lOO  7 0 0 8 0 0 

„ 4th  and  3rd 6 0 0 6 10  0 

Riga  fi  in  n 7 n n 

St.  Petersbnrg,  Ist  yellow 


„ white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  Ist 

„ ,,  2nd 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &e 

,,  Spruce,  Ist  

,,  ,1  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  Ac 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in.,  ! 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qoalities  

Cedar,  Cuba  

Hondaras,  Ac 

AuBtralian  

Mabonny,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 
Mexican  „ 

Tobasco 
Hondaras 


7 0 0 8 0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 16  0 0 


11  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 8 0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

600  7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

0 6 0 0 7 0 


foot  0 0 3 0 0 

0 0 2*  0 0 


Maple,  Bird’s-eye 

Rose,  Rio  

Bahia 

ton 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  

Porto  Rico  

foot 

Walnut,  Italian 

3i 

3* 

0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 3*  0 0 4* 

0 0 4 0 0 6* 

0 0 4 0 0 6* 

0 0 6 0 0 8 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 

0 0 6 0 0 10 
0 0 7 0 1 0 

0 0 4 0 0 5 


METALS.  £.  3, 

Irow— Bar,  Welsh,  in  London.. .ton  4 7 

„ ,,  in  Wales  4 2 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  6 10 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 
Hoops 


£.  8.  d. 
4 16  0 


6 16 
6 0 
6 16 


Nail-rode  „ 

COPPBB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  .. 

Bestselectea  

Sheets,  strong 

,,  India 

Cbili,  bars  

Yellow  Metal  

Lead — 

Pig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands. 

Sheet,  English  

Spelter— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands 

Tin— 

Straits 

Australian  

English  ingots  

OILS. 

Linseed  ton 

Cocoannt,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Rapeseed,  English  pale  

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.8 

,,  refined 

Turpentine  — 

American,  in  casks  ewt. 

Tar — 

Stockholm  barrel  0 16 

Archangel  0 10 


.ton  44  0 0 45  0 0 


40  2 6 40  10  0 
0 0 4 0 0 4* 


ton  12  16  0 12  17  6 

13  2 6 0 0 0 

13  17  6 14  2 6 


ton  14  10  0 


ton  102  6 

102  IS 

105  10 


27  0 0 0 0 0 

25  10  0 0 0 0 

22  0 0 0 0 0 


25  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 13  0 0 


1 8 0 0 0 0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

Epitome  of  Advertieements  in  this  Number, 

COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Stone  .. 

Norwegian  Granite,  Edge  Kerb,  Ac 

Sewering  and  Making-good  Road 

Furniture,  Chairs,  Carpets,  Ac 

Second-hand  Broken  Granite 

Stores  and  Materials  

Erection  of  Eight  Cottages,  Ac 

Works  and  Materials  

Erection  of  Baths,  Ac 

Building  Cottages 

New  Casnal  Wards  

Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Old  Workhouse,  Aa. 

Stores  

Nine-Floor  Granary 

Erection  of  Villas,  New  Barnet  


By  whom  required. 


Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 
Folkestone  Corporation 
do. 

Hornsey  Local  Board... 

Chelsea  Vestry 

Southend  LocM  Board... 
Great  Northern  Ry.  Co. 

Admiralty  

St.  George’s,  Hanover- 

square.  Vestry  

Ealing  Local  Board 

Southampton  Corporafn 
Wndswrth  A Claphm  Un 
do. 

Crystal  Palace  Co. ., 
Bristol  Corporation., 


Architect,  Surveyor,  o 
Engineer. 


Official  

A.  W.  Conquest  . 


do. 


T.  De  Courcy  Meade  . 

G.  R.  Strachan 

Official  

do. 

do. 

G.  Livingstone 

Chas.  Jones 

W.  Matthews  

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  

do. 

Official 

J.  W.  Qirdlestone  

Blake  A Farrar 


Dec.  11th 
Dec.  13th 
Den.  14th 
Dec.  16th 
do. 

Dec.  2'th 
Dec.  28th 
Not  stated... 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Sanitary  Inspector 
Building  Inspector  . 


TENDERS. 

BATTERSEA. — For  roadmaking,  kerbing,  and  chan- 
nelling in  Battersea.  Mr.  J.  T.  Pilditch,  surveyor;— 
Soneyvell-road, 

Hindle  A Morrish  £627  0 0 

Marshall SilO  0 0 

Turner  A Son  476  0 0 

H.  R.  Treheame  A Co.  (accepted) 473  0 0 

Farthing  A Co 374  16  4 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  540LJ 
MaUinton-road. 

Hindle  A Morrish  £324  0 0 

Marshall 300  0 0 

Turner  A Son  290  0 0 

H.  R.  Treheame  A Co 246  0 0 

Farthing  A Co.  (accepted)  244  4 11 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  3247.] 

TJ'ycliffe-road, 

Hindle  A Morrish  £602  0 0 

Marshall 620  0 0 

H.  R.  Treheame  A Co 493  0 0 

Turner  A Son  481  0 0 

Farthing  A Co.  (accepted) 456  6 10 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  5fe97.J 
Balham  Park-road. 

J.  8.  Gabriel.,  £713  10  0 

8.  A J.  Saunders 613  12  0 

Cooke  A Co 496  0 0 

J.  Neal  486  0 0 

Farthing  A Co 451  13  8 

Turner  A Son  418  0 0 

H.  R.  Treheame  A Co.  (accepted)  ...  411  0 0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  6177.] 


BATTERSEA. — For  roadmaking,  Ac.  {confinued) 
Morella-road. 

J.  8.  Gabriel 

S.  A J.  Saunders  

Farthing  A Co 

Cooke  A Co 

J.  Neal  .. 

Turner  A Son 

H.  R.  Treheame  A Co.  (accepted; ... 

I Surveyor’s  estimate,  4677.] 
Bennerlev-road. 

J.  S.  Gsbriel 

Cooke  A Co 

Farthing  A Co 

J.  Neal  

8.  A J.  Saunders' 

Turner  A Son  

H.  R.  Treheame  A Co.  (accepted) 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  3i 
Salcoit-road. 

J.  S,  Gabriel 

Farthing  4 Co 

8.  A J.  Saunders 

Cooke  A Co 

J.  Neal 

H.  R.  Treheame  A Co 

Turner  A Sou  (accepted)  

[Surveyor's  estimate,  2877.J 
Col^ord-road. 

J.S. Gabriel £]fiO  0 

Farthing  A Co I73  5 

S,  A J.  Saunders 159  10 

H.  R.  Treheame  A Co 168  0 

Cooke  A Co 165  0 

J.  Neal  152  0 

Turner  A Son  (accepted) 143  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  1917.] 


£1,381  0 0! 
431  18  0 
407  10  8 


£342  0 0 
287  0 0 
279  16  0 


271  14  0 
....  269  0 0 
...  252  0 0 
67.] 

..£1,428  0 0 1 
204  6 8 
256  15  0 
251  0 0 


233  0 0 ! 


BROMLEY-BY-BOW. — For  erecting  stables  in  Athol- 
street,  Bromley,  for  Mr.  G.  T.  Warman.  Messrs, 
Clarkson,  Great  Ormond-street,  architects  : — 

Holland £593  0 0 

Limm 646  0 0 

Walker  626  0 0 

Salt  . . 470  0 0 

Buckland  (accepted)  467  4 0 


£419- 


..  1 260 


..£521 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Desi^s  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Willesden  Local  Board 
Cleethorpes  U.S.A 

Jan.  Slst 
Not  stated 

>: 

Sewage  System  

3'f.,  25L,  and  lOL... 

270  0 0 


251  0 
260  0 
24S  0 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary, 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Pago. 

Vestry  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Southwark 
Edmonton  Local  Board 

Dec.  4th 
Dec.  13th 

Tvi. 

ivi. 

130/ 

CROMER  (Norfolk).— For  completing  the  drainage  of 
the  town  of  Cromer,  Norfolk,  and  (or  extension  of  iron 
outfall  sewers,  Mr.  J.  C.  MelHss,  engineer,  Gresham 
Hoose 

Drainage.  Outfall. 

Jas.  F.  W.  Bray,  Great  Yar- 

month  £2,480  0 0 — 

H.  Vickery, Qaywood,  King's 

:Unn 2,337  18  6 — 

T.  Tilley  A Sons,  Walbrook*  2,310  18  0 — 

R.  Finnegan,  Northampton...  1,827  10  0 — 

J.  Neave,  Swafield,  North 

Walsham 1,772 

R.  Cowde^,  Newent,  Glou- 
cestershire   1,766 

H.  Potter,  Lower  Clapton  ...  1,497' 

Bardell  Bros,,  King’s  Lynn -j- 1,441 
G.E. Child  A Son,  Southwold  — 

A.  Dodmao,  King’s  Lynn  ...  — 

• For  both  contracts.  f Accepted. 

EDMONTON. — For  repairs  and  painting  to  ten  houses 
at  Tillotson-road,  Edmonton,  for  the  Directors  of  the 
Horeham  and  Crawley  Building  Society.  Mr.  Wm.  Back, 
surveyor,  Horsham : — ’ 

Emmett,  Edmonton  

Channing,  Gibson-square 

Bone,  Camden  Toan  

Wood,  Kensington 

Peters,  Horsham 

Barber  A Co.,  Clapton  

Barlow  A Roberts,  Ebury-street... 

Sharp,  Horsham  ,... 

Wilson,  Leyton  

Cromwell,  Leytonstone 

Hallett  A Co.,  Paddington  

Barman  A Sons,  Enfield  

Brown,  Mile-end 

Hobbs  A Son,  Enfield  

Alexander,  Homerton 

Wenbom,  BlscUheath  

Jolly,  South  Hackney  

Chandler,  Edmonton 

Buckeridge,  South  Kensington  ... 

Harriton  A Crabb,  Enfield  

Harwood  A Co.,  Piccadilly  

Reddish,  Brixton 239  0 0 

Weston,  Wood-green 236  0 0 

Mills,  Hammersmith 220  0 0 

Derby,  West  India  Dock-road 223  0 0 

Webb,  Stratford 212  0 0 

Marsdet,  North  Finchley 195  0 0 

Bishopp  Bros.,  Essei-road  (accepted)  177  0 0 1 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.— For  the  erection  of  a 
hospital  for  infections  diseases,  Tolworth,  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey.  Messrs.  Jacomb,  Gibbon,  A Woodrotfe,  archi- 
tects, Verulam-builoings,  Gray’s  Inn.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  A Neighbour,  Charing-eross; — 

Webb  Bros.,  Shepherd's.bush  £12,61u  14  8 

E.  Jarvis,  Banbury  11,473  0 0 

Mudie,  Surbiton 10,636  0 0 

J.  Wheeler,  Kingston  10,620  6 7 

J.  H.  Jarvis,  Surbiton 10,464  0 0 

Adkin  Bros.,  Surbiton 10,201  0 0 

Gibbin  A Son,  Westboarne-grove...  10,036  7 0 

Church  A Co.,  Coleraan-street  9,788  0 0 

Hickinbotham,  Teddington 9,707  0 0 

Wheatley  A Son,  East  Moulsey 9,698  4 11 

Oldridge  A Son,  Kingston  9,867  0 0 

Crssko,  Bromptou 9,609  0 0 

Botterill,  Reading 9,635  10  0 

R.  A E.  Evans,  Peckham 9,207  0 0 

Wall  Bros.,  Kentish  Town  9,1-20  0 0 

Filler,  Teddington 8,969  0 0 

Sargent,  Hackney  8,944  0 0 

Scase  A Son,  Surbiton 8,930  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill,  Lambeth  8,888  0 O 

Stevens  A Bastow,  Bristol  8,846  0 0 

Judd,  Kingston 8,807  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich 8,760  0 0 

Stevenson,  Bishopsgate-street  8,749  0 0 

Baylis,  Highbury  8,632  10  0 

CollinsoD,  Teddington 8,626  0 0 

Kirk  Bros ,,  8,480  0 0 

Parker,  Peckham  8,476  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton,  Wandsworth  ...  8,425  0 0 

Crook.  Southampton 8,392  0 0 

Brown  A Co.,  Camberwell  8,390  0 0 

Braid,  Chelsea  8,380  0 0 

Holloway,  Lavender-hill 8,336  0 0 

Peters,  Horsham  8,294  0 O 

Juhnson,  Wandsworth 8,282  0 0 

Knight,  Morden 8,170  0 0 

Harris,  Sutton 8,045  0 O 

Oldrey  A Co.,  Bosworth-road 7,977  0 0 

Cbas.  Wall,  Chelsea  * 7,860  0 O' 

J.  Reynolds,  Harrow 6,814  0 0 

* Accepted  conditionally. 

LONDON.— For  works  at  the  King’s  Arms  Tavern, 
Aldersgate-street,  Mr,  R.  A.  Lewcock,  architect,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Within: — 

Pewlerert'  Work. 

Ungar 


Qa$Jittingi. 


Steadman .. 
Christian  ... 


..£210  6 10 
..  207  0 9 
..  182  10  0 


61  16  0 


LONDON. — For  pewterers’  work  at  the  Two  Brewers, 
Buckingham  Gate,  for  Mr.  W.  Raven,  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton, 
architect,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate 

J.  Warne  £162  0 0 

H.  Warne 128  0 0 

Heath  (accepted) 117  0 0 

QatJlHing  Work. 

Vaughan  A Brown  164  0 0 

W,  Winn  (accepted)  165  0 d 
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LONDOy.— For  sanitary  improToments  and  general 
repairs  at  39,  Eecleston-aquare,  for  Mr.  Angnstne  C. 
ScoTell.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  architect : — 

H.  Toten  & Sons  (accepted) £290  0 0 

LONDOy. — For  sanitary  improYements,  alterations, 
and  additions  at  16.  Groarenor-place,  for  Lieut. -Colonel 
Hosier.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  architect.  Park-place- 
villas ; — 

IfraiHage  Contract. 

Sprake  k Foreman  (accepted)  £201  0 0 

Flumhing  Contract. 

Joseph  Hume  (accepted) 350  0 0 

Mot-Water  and  Fire  Servicee. 

Thomas  Bonlting  (accepted)  265  11  0 

LOWER  CLAPTOy.— For  additions  to  schools, 
Rendlesham  - road,  Lower  Clapton,  in  the  Haoknev 
Dirision,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Green  : — 

Williams £7,08i  12  9 

Shnrmur 5,284  0 0 

Hicks  4,995  16  0 

Taylor 4.948  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 4,813  0 0 

Godfrey  A Son 4,800  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta 4,600  0 0 

W,  Johnson  4,579  0 0 


LUTON. — For  paring  and  roadmaking,  for  the  Town 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Lnton.  Mr.  W.  H.  Leete, 
Borough  Surveyor : — 

Atfon-road. 

Capper  A Co.,  St,  Alban’s  

Pryor,  Luton 

Kingham,  Lnton 

Wright,  Luton 

Dunham  A Son,  Luton  

Waller,  Luton  

Haselgroro,  Luton  and  6t.  .Oban’s 
CromKell-road. 


£200 


174  16  6 


Capper  A Co. 

Pryor 

Haselgrove  .. 

Ford  

Dunham  A Son... 

Capper  A Co 

Pryor  

Waller 

Haselgrove  .. 

Capper  A Co, 

Wright  

Dunham  A Son... 

Pryor 

Haselgrove  


£820  0 0 
. 720  0 0 


Milliide-road. 


Tavintock-itreet. 


Mibbert-street  and  Langleg-sireet. 


Wright 
Cspper  A Co.  ... 
Dunham  A Son... 

Waller 

Pryor 

Haselgrove 

Hiogham 

Capper  A Co.  ... 

Waller 

Dnnharn  A Son.., 

Wright  

Fryor  

Haselgrove  


197  0 0 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of 

Sroposed  additions  to  Albany  Works,  Carlton  - road, 
ottingbani,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Wright.  Mr.  Herbert 
Walker,  C.B.,  architect,  Nottingham  ; — 

Wheatley  A Maule £1,439  0 0 

J.  H,  Clarke,  Longhborongh  * 1,362  0 0 

W.  Bains 1,339  11  0 

Evans  A Woodcock 1,320  0 0 

T.  Cutbbert  1,318  0 0 

J.  Turton  1,316  0 0 

E.  Hind  1,309  0 0 

H.  Vickers 1,299  0 0 

J.  F.  Price 1,290  0 0 

Wool  Bros 1,29J  0 0 

G.  Bell  A Sons 1,262  0 0 

H.  Scott  (accepted) 1,260  0 0 

* The  others  are  of  Nottingham. 

Ironwork. 

G.  E.  Cowen  A Co.,  Nottingham  £194  12  0 

Butterley  Iron  Co.,  Alfreton  190  1 8 

Goddard  A Massey,  Nottingham 179  17  6 

Stanton  Iron  Co.,  Alfreton  (accepted).  170  3 7 


SOMEESET. — For  sanitary  improvements  and  new 
system  of  drainage,  at  Sutton  Court,  for  Sir  Edward 
Btrachey,  Bart.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  architect,  8,  Park- 
place-villas : — 

Edward  Colston  (accepted)  £267  15  0 


WANDSWOETH.  — For  the  erection  of  chapel  in 
Mallinson-road,  Bolingbroke-grove,  Wandsworth,  for  the 
Committee  of  the  London  Chapel  Extension  Fund.  Mr. 
E.  Speed,  architect,  Queen  Victoria-street.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Evans  A Deacon,  Adelaide-street,  Charing-cross  :~ 

J.D.  Hobson £4,064  0 0 

Laiug  A Son  3,940  0 0 

0.  Craske  3,419  0 0 

Macey  A Sons  3,397  0 0 

G.  Jervis  Smith  3,279  0 0 

W.  Johnson  3,1-<1  0 0 

J.  Holloway* 3,175  0 0 

* Accepted  subject  to  redactions. 


WILLE8DEN.— For  drainage  works  at  Willesden,  for 


the  Metropolitan  Eailway  Company : — 

John  Brookes,  Watford £1,129  19  0 

Jos.  Hears,  CoUingwood-road 1,043  0 0 

J.  Pizzey,  Hornsey 925  0 0 

Geo.  Felton,  Kilbum 909  0 0 

Geo.  Butler,  Cumberweli-road 870  0 0 

Nowell  A Eobson,  Kensington 868  0 0 

Eowland  Bros..  Fenny-Stratford 819  0 0 

E.  Finnegan,  Northampton  SCO  0 0 

J.  G.  B.  Marshall.  Brighton 803  0 0 

W.  Neave  A Son,  Paddington  * 732  0 0 

Jas.  Young,  Buokhurat-hill 723  8 8 

• Accepted. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion,  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  48,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.M.  on  THUB8DATS. 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 


SegUtered  Telegraphic  Addren,  “Thb  Buildsb,  Loitdos.’' 


W.  BL— M.  0.— A.  H.  C.— H.  B.— B.  F.— J.  H-  3.  (we  ahonld  never 
advise  the  acceptance  ot  a tender  so  low  that  it  is  manifest  that 
little  or  no  profit  could  fairly  be  made.  The  inevitable  consequence 
is  that  the  profit  is  made  unfairly,  in  one  way  or  another). — C.  &.  B. 
(thianksl. — J.  H. — Bewick  (we  cannot  iulormyou). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
tion. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

KoTX.— The  responsibility  ot  sl^ed  articles,  and  paper*  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  umiertait  to  return  rtfected  communicatioru. 

tietters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED, 

AU  communications  regarding  literary  and  tulistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; aU  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  ezclnsively  business  matters  sbooid  be 
addressed  to  TUB  FUBLISUER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRBPiiD.  To  all  parts  ot  Europe,  America.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  Sc.  30a,  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRXNIEB, 
Publisher,  Ho.  46.  Cathertne-etreet,  W.O. 


Colonial  and  Foreign  Postage.  — An 
Edition  of  “The  Bdildee”  printed  on  thin 
paper,  for  foreign  circulation,  is  issned  every 
week. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

CORSHAM  DOWN,  SUMMER  DRIED. 
FARLEIGH  DOWN,  ) 

BOX  GROUND.  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND. 

RANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Ld., 
CossHAM,  Wilts. 


Bath  Stone. 

BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
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The  History  of  the  Guildhall  of  London. 

HE  ancient  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of 
London  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all 
lovers  of  English 
history  and  anti- 
quities for  the  pub- 
lication of  this 
great  work.*  The 
excellence  of  its 
production,  and  the  costly  facsimiles,  wood- 
cuts,  and  chromo  - lithographic  plates  with 
which  it  is  embellished  (to  the  number  of 
fifty)  indicate  that  neither  money  nor  pains 
have  been  stinted  in  turning  out  a book 
that  should  be  worthy  of  the  capital  city 
of  the  land,  and  of  the  associations,  older 
or  newer  as  may  be,  which  cluster  round  the 
edifice  to  the  description  of  which  it  is  devoted. 
Mr.  Price,  to  whom  the  task  of  writing  or  com- 
piling the  text  was  entrusted,  has  endeavoured 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  fulfil  that  task,  and 
in  pursuance  of  it  he  conducted  lengthy  in- 
vestigations at  the  Library  and  Museum  of 
the  Corporation,  the  British  Museum,  the 
■Public  Record  Office,  and  several  of  the  libraries 
■at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Mr.  Henry  Hodge 
made  plans  and  drawings  of  such  buildings 
■as  were  about  to  be  removed  for  the  erection 
•of  the  new  Council  Chamber  under  the  order 
of  the  library  committee  in  1882,  and  he 
was  also  directed  to  take  drawings  and 
dimensions  of  any  ancient  remains  which 
might  be  revealed  during  the  coarse  of  the 
■excavations  for  the  foundations  of  the  new 
building.  This  resulted  in  the  bringing  to  light 
of  many  details  hitherto  unknown  or  forgotten, 
which  are  chronicled  herein  in  their  proper 
places  with  the  more  publicly  known  history 
•of  the  Guildhall.  The  demolition  of  the  “ Court 
of  Aldermen’s  Room”  and  of  the  “Old Council 
■Chamber  ” having  been  determined  upon,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Emslie  was  desired  to  make  detailed 
•water  - colour  drawings  before  the  rooms 
were  dismantled,  and  the  coloured  reproduc- 
tions of  this  artist’s  work  are  among  the  most 
prominent  in  the  book  before  us. 

Mr.  Price  begins  with  a rapid  sketch 
of  Roman  London,  gradually  advancing  in 
importance  to  become  at  length  the  focus 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom. He  conjectures  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Aulus  Plautius,  the  Roman 
Governor  of  Britain,  Ambassador,  or  Vice- 


* A Descriptive  Aoeottut  of  the  Goildball  of  the  City  of 
lioudon,  its  History  and  Associations;  with  Charters, 
Maps,  and  other  lU'nstrations.  By  John  Edw.  Price, 
F.S.A.  Prepared  by  authority  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Oity  of  London,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Library 
Committee.  London;  Large  folio.  1886. 


General  who  first  ruled  in  the  newly-con- 
stituted colony,  resided  in  London,  from  the 
circumstance  of  so  many  tiles  having  being 
discovered  in  City  excavations  with  the  in- 
scription of  PRB  • LON.,  P ■ BRl  • LON., 
P 'PR  'LON.,  and  so  forth,  which  are  inter- 
preted as  referring  to  the  Proprietor  of  Britain 
at  London.  The  discovery  on  the  site  of 
Leadenhall  of  Roman  buildings  of  a vast 
extent,  and  covering  a considerable  area, 
strengthens  this  conjecture.  To  the  era  of 
these  institutions  and  these  remains  may  be 
attributed  also  the  offices  of  Prmfectus  Vrbi, 
and  other  civic  dignities,  in  which  Mr.  Price 
recognises  the  classic  germ  of  the  Medioeval 
development  of  the  mayoralty,  the  aldermen, 
and  the  sheriffs.  This  localised  rule  surviving 
the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  next 
meet  with  the  Saxon  head  of  the  municipality, 
the  Portgerefay  or  Portgrave,  an  officer  who 
developed  into  the  mayor  of  Norman  and 
post-Norman  times.  The  portgrave  at  first, 
that  is,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
appears  to  have  been  one  member  (the  lay 
or  civil)  of  the  three  who  formed  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  City  ; the  bishop  represent- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  the  burh- 
wara,  i.e.,  burgesses  or  corporation,  the  com- 
monalty. During  this  Norman  period  London 
was  governed  like  a shire.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
collection  of  small  communities,  manors, 
parishes,  — some  dedicated  to  foreign  and 
obscure  saints, — churches  and  guilds,  in  which 
the  lords  of  such  manors,  the  prelates  of  the 
churches,  and  even  the  elective  aldermen  of 
the  guilds,  might  bear  the  title  of  Baron.  It 
is  this,  perhaps,  which  explains  the  legend 
on  the  ancient  seal  of  the  Corporation,  “Sigil- 
lum  Baronum  Londoniarum,”  whereon  St. 
Paul  stands  with  sword  and  book  over  Lud- 
gate,  with  the  towers,  spires,  and  domestic 
gables  of  the  city  in  the  background.  In  the 
estates  presided  over  by  the  aldermen  and 
barons  are  the  wards  or  burghal  shires,  into 
which  some  at  least  of  the  old  cities  had  been 
divided.  York,  for  example,  the  Domesday 
Book  declares  to  have  been  composed  of  six 
shires,  besides  the  Liberty  of  the  Archbishop  ; 
Cambridge,  perhaps,  had  corresponding  sub- 
divisions. 

In  the  earliest  list  of  London  wards, 
as  preserved  in  the  City  archives,  and  which 
until  very  recently  was  thought  to  be  the 
earliest  in  existence  (A.D.  1285),  not  fewer 
than  twenty-four  wards  are  enumerated,  the 
names  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  resemble 
those  still  in  being.  The  “Ninth  Report  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commissions,” — a 
work  which,  with  all  its  faults  and  short- 
comings, has  done  a vast  amount  of  good  in 
bringing  to  light  unknown  and  unsuspected 
evidences  "which  bear  upon  English  history, — 


drew  the  attention  of  London  antiquaries 
to  a manuscript  belonging  to  the  library 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s. 
This  comprises  a survey  of  the  lauds,  with 
their  respective  measurements,  for  the  most 
part  rectangular  or  trapezoidal  plots  with  the 
sides  expressed  in  feet,  which  appertained  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  it  contains  more  information 
relating  to  the  wards  and  the  aldermen  "who 
exercised  jurisdiction  "with  them  there  than 
any  document  hitherto  recorded.  To  Mr. 
Price  belongs  the  credit  of  publishing  this 
MS.  in  facsimile,  and  of  giving  a tolerably 
correct  translation  of  the  contents.  With  the 
civic  or  political  division  into  wards,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  segregation  into  parishes,  the 
mercantile  associations,  or  guilds,  are  probably 
not  far  from  contemporary.  Guilds  are,  as 
we  know,  of  great  antiquity  ; they  are  also 
of  diverse  and  comprehensive  character  ; quite 
likely,  as  Mr.  Price  suggests,  a survival  of  the 
Collegia  Opifeum  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
respect  of  their  mercantile  and  artisan  aspects  ; 
probably  older  still  in  those  cases  where  they 
represent  religious  fellowships  of  persons 
associated  for  purposes  of  charitable  assist- 
ance, decent  burial,  anniversary  commemora- 
tion, and  prayerful  intercession.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  found,  the 
Roman  Collegia  still  in  activity,  even  if  greatly 
modified  from  their  original  style,  and  neither 
interfered  in  their  practice  nor  controlled 
their  principles.  The  British  gild,  or  Mediaival 
guild,  for  both  forms  of  the  word  are  met 
with,  has  been  derived  from  gildan, — ^Anglo- 
Sax.,  to  pay  ; and  geld, — seen  in  the  well- 
known  Danegeld,  is  a cognate  form  which  two 
words  still  run  current  under  the  form  of 
yield  in  our  modern  tongue.  This  society 
has  three  stages  of  development,  voluntary 
membership,  regulation  by  the  general  autho- 
rity of  the  City,  and  self-government  under 
royal  charters  of  incorporation. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Guildhall  of  London  in 
the  time  before  the  Conquest  very  little  is 
known.  Nothing  has  been  handed  down  by 
tradition  to  associate  the  Guildhall  with  the 
site  on  which  it  now  stands  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  this  is 
of  the  slenderest  kind  of  evidence, — that  the 
shield  of  arms  fancifully  ascribed  by  later 
heralds  to  King  Edward  are  carved  on  bosses 
in  the  porch  and  crypt ; but  the  appearance  of 
this  shield  among  general  symbolical  ornamen- 
tation merely  illustrates  a common  practice  in 
England  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  According  to  Stow,  to 
whom  Mr.  Price  admits  his  general  indebted- 
ness, the  first  Guildhall  was  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Aldermanbury,  and  traces  of  early 
masonry  found  during  some  recent  operation  of 
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rebuilding  premises  seem  to  bear  out  tbe  state 

ment.  There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence 
to  illustrate  the  existence  of  a Guildhall  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and,  though  alterations  and 
enlargements  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
place,  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  show  that 
the  GuOdhall  of  ancient  times  was  ever 
situated  in  any  other  part  of  the  city  of 
London  than  where  it  now  stands.  In  1326 
an  enlargement  took  place  ; again,  in  the  early 
years  of  tht  fifteenth  century,  1411,  necessities 
of  the  times  demanded  another  enlargement  of 
the  Hall,  the  old  hall  being  found  to  be  inade- 
quate to  the  accommodation  required  in  conse- 
quence of  the  development  and  multiplication 
of  the  Livery _ Companies.  As  Fabyan,  the 
chronicler,  writes  : — “ In  this  yere  was  ye 
Guylde  halle  of  London  begoo  to  be  newe 
edyfied  and  of  an  olde  and  lytell  cotage  made 
into  a fayre  and  goodly  house  as  it  nowe 
apperyth.”  Of  this  hall  Mr.  Price  gives 
several  views  from  engravings  and  panoramic 
illustrations,  as  well  as  some  excellent  wood- 
cuts  of  the  louvre,  and  some  of  the  windows 
and  other  details.  The  entrance  archway,  a 
bold  Gothic  erection  of  pleasing  appearance, 
was  ^ built  in  the  year  1425.  Above  were 
effigies  of  Biblical  personages  and  the  Virtues. 
Of  Mr.  Price’s  lengthy  notices  of  the  details 
of  architecture  in  the  various  halls  and  chambers 
we  cannot  here  make  even  the  most  cursory 
account.  He  appears  to  have  searched  every 
spot  and  left  no  item  unrecorded  that  could 
yield  up  any  details  worth  notice.  Fortu- 
nately there  were  ready  to  his  hand  numerous 
engravings  and  illustrations  of  almost  every 
object,  whether  monument,  window,  doorway 
facade,  plan,  or  elevation.  All  these,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  been  specially  reproduced  for 
the  work  in  a way  which  reflects  credit  on  the 
artist,  the  draughtsman,  and  the  printer  ; and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  book,  which 
strikes  us  favourably  at  first  sight,  is  borne 
out  by  the  thoroughly  genuine  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Price  has  striven  to  elucidate  the 
points  which  arose  from  time  to  time  as  his 
work  grew  under  his  hand. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
Guildhall  is  the  Crypt,  which  forms  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  substructure  of  the  Hall 
It  measures  76  ft.  by  45  ft.  3 in.,  and  averages 
13  ft.  7 in.  in  height.  It  consists  of  three 
avenues  of  equal  width,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
examples  still  remaining  in  Londonof  Mediaeval 
crypts.  The  next  on  record  is  that  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  Westminster,  which  is  of  different 
aspect,  as  it  measures  90  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  a 
height  of  20  ft.  The  restoration  of  this 
Guildhall  crypt  in  1851,  by  the  City  Architect 
of  that  day,  Mr.  J.  B.  Bunning,  F S A 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  adding  an  entrance 
on  the  north  side,  by  which  means  increased 
tacihties  of  access  were  given,  and  it  became 
in  consequence  more  generally  visited  and 
examined.  The  woodcuts  representing  the 
windows,  pillars,  bosses,  and  shields  of  *arms 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  sculpture  in  this 
part  of  the  Guildhall.  The  chapel  is  another 
noble  portion  of  the  Guildhall,  This  also  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  but  there  had  been 
a chapel  at  a far  earlier  period  on  the  site. 
Abutting  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  stood 
Blackwell  Hall,  which  had  an  extended  front 
of  brickwork  about  105  ft.  long,  with  a bold 
overhanging  cornice  and  pediment  supported 
by  carved  “modillions” ; a moulded  plinth 
and  two  string-courses  relieved  the  face, 
dividing  the  stories  of  window  openings  with 
their  solid  frames,  and  dormers  projected  from 
^e  roof.  The  doorway  was  elegantly  designed 
The  coloured  drawing  of  this  hall  by  Mr.  G. 
Shepherd,  in  1811,  is  one  of  the  best  repro- 
ductions of  old  buildings  in  the  whole  of  the 
book.  This  curious  specimen  of  ancient  brick- 
work was  remowed  in  1820.  The  Aldermen’s 
Lourt-room,  and  its  ceiling,— a fine  work 
pamted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,— also  repro- 
duced m colour,  are  two  instances  of  the  many 
inTaluable  specimens  of  the  handiwork  of  the 
upholstere^  the  decorator,  and  panel-painter 
which  the  Corporation  possesses.  The  Council 
Chamber,  which  furnishes  another  excellent 
plate  in  colours,  also  deserves  notice  for  its 
harmonious  and  pleasing  proportions.  The 
new  Council  Chamber,  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 


first  used  in  1884.  and  of  which  an  illustration 
appeared  in  the  Builder  for  Dec.  1, 1883,  is,  of 
course,  far  more  elaborate,  but  is  somewhat 
overdone  with  carved  details,  with  which  the 
clustered  columns  and  wide-spanned  arches  of 
the.  arcade  barely  accord.  They  appear  to 
belong  to  an  earlier  style  than  the  elabora- 
tion of  tabernacle  work  with  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

Want  of  space  forbids  our  entering  upon 
any  account  of  the  latest  phases  in  the  history 
of  the  Guildhall.  Its  library,  its  museum, 
its  banquets,  its  monuments,  its  charitable 
organisations,  are  all  chronicled  in  Mr.  Price’s 
pages,  and  the  reader  who  sits  down  deter- 
mined to  master  the  contents  will  indeed  find 
a goodly  feast  for  the  mind  stored  up  therein. 
The  ancient  Roman  relics,  though  of  consider- 
able interest,  seem  scarcely  so  numerous,  nor 
of  such  a fine  class  as  we  should  have  expected 
to  see  in  the  local  museum  of  the  greatest  city 
in  England.  A few  sculptured  stones,  a frag- 
mentary mosaic  pavement,  an  inscription  or 
two,  a dozen  red  ware  bowls,  some  ancient 
lamps  and  bronze  figurines,  and  a few  leathern 
shoes  appear  to  make  up  the  tale  of  the 
Roman  antiquities  which  Mr.  Price  has 
selected  for  reproduction  ; and  Medireval  relics 
are  represented  by  a so-called  Norman  jug  and 
some  leathern  jerkins  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Still  with  such  a wealth  of  illustration  as  this 
book  exhibits  there  is  no  need  to  find  fault 
with  this  part  of  it.  Perhaps  the  Corporation 
may  see  fit  to  entrust  Mr.  Price  with  the  duty 
of  prepaying  a companion  volume,  devoted  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  numerous  and  attractive 
treasures  of  literature  and  art  stored  up  in  the 
museum  of  the  Guildhall.  If  he  expends  as 
much  time  and  care  upon  it  as  he  has  done  in 
this  present  work,  and  they  on  their  part  are 
willing  to  be  as  liberal  with  such  a subject  as 
they  have  been  with  this,  it  will  not  be  a fruit- 
less undertaking. 


RESTORATION  AT  ST.  MARK’S, 
VENICE. 

^ R.  PIETRO  SACCARDO,  the  archi- 
tect, has  recently  reprinted  from  the 
Archivio  Veneto  (Series  2,  t.  xxxii., 
pi.  2,  1886)  an  account  of  the 
principal  works  executed  at  the  basilica  of 
St.  Mark  at  Venice  during  the  year  1885, 
together  with  a sketch  of  those  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  during  the  year  1886. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  late  in  the  day  to  pro- 
test effectually  against  any  works  proposed  to 
be  done  during  the  current  year,  but  the  docu- 
ment is  instructive  from  the  simplicity  of  its 
narrative,  and  exhibits  a curious  view  of  what 
an  educated  Italian  thinks  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  an  ancient  monument. 

The  author  commences  by  observing  that 
in  the  account  of  the  work  done  during  the 
year  1884  it  was  stated  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  last  arcade  of  the  principal  front 
had  not  been  completed,  as  the  work  was 
connected  with  the  rectification  (riforma)  of 
the  south  side , the  execution  of  which  had  been 
delayed  by  the  reinstatement  of  the  retro-altar 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Zeno,  which  was  then 
approaching  completion.  Further  obstacles 
also  presented  themselves  in  the  shape  of 
urgent  works  which  constrained  the  employ- 
ment of  the  limited  number  of  workmen  at 
the  disposal  of  the  authorities  in  other  parts  of 
the  church.  The  work  itself  presented  un- 
usual difficulties,  it  being  requisite  to  modify  a 
portion  of  the  fabric  built  a few  years  ago,  and 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  serve  as  a buttress 
and  would  stop  the  movement  which  for  ages 
past  has  been  going  on  from  the  centre  towards 
the  southward.  This  work  Dr.  Saccardo  claims 
to  have  effectually  accomplished ; to  have 
restored  the  columns  which  were  out  of  the 
upright  to  their  original  position  ; and  to  have 
enlarged  the  arch  and  reduced  the  size  of  the 
two  archivolts, — all  this  having  been  done  with 
the  approval  of  the  Government. 

A peculiarity  presented  itself  in  carrying  out 
this  part  of  the  work.  In  the  last  restoration, 
which  was  completed  in  1875,  the  principal 
front  was  reduced  in  height  (accorciata)  in 
this  part  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  centi- 


metres (5  in.  English)  between  the  bases  and 
the  imposts  of  the  arches,  the  pavement  being 
also  raised  to  the  same  extent  with  the  inten- 
tion of  modifying  the  whole  of  the  front  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  reduction  in  the  height’ 
was  obtained  to  the  extent  of  7 centimHres  by 
shortening  the  columns  of  the  lower  order,  and 
to  the  extent  of  5 centimetres  by  shortening 
those  composing  the  upper  order.  The  re- 
mainder was  made  by  slight  modifications  in 
the  intermedaite  architrave.  At  the  present- 
time everything,  according  to  the  author,  has- 
been  replaced  as  it  was  formerly,  and  every 
member  has  recovered  its  original  height 
without  any  addition  being  perceptible.  And 
how  was  this  done  ? asks  the  author,  trium- 
phantly. By  an  artifice,  he  replies,  which  the 
authorities  leave  the  public  to  guess,  if  ever  the^ 
public  shall  perceive  what  has  been  done  when- 
it  sees  this  part  of  the  front  made  old  (iornattv 
antica)  as  it  once  was.  This,  then,  is  how 
restoration  is  carried  on  in  Venice  : a portion 
of  the  west  front  of  the  basilica  is  restored  in 
1875  to  what  was  then  asserted  to  be  itsi 
original  condition,  and  in  1885  the  work  is- 
pulled  down  and  the  church  again  restored  to- 
what  it  was  before  1875.  It  is  evident  that 
both  these  restorations  cannot  have  been 
right. 

These  are  the  author’s  principles  of  restora- 
tion. “ To  restore  well,”  he  says,  “ consists  in 
doing  it  in  such  a way  that  nobody  perceives- 
the  restoration.  This  is  a duty  and  also  a 
pleasure,  but  it  brings  but  little  satisfaction  to- 
the  person  superintending  the  work  if,  when 
the  work  is  done,  he  bears  said,  ‘ What  is  the 
good  of  covering  up  a part  of  the  building  for 
a long  time  when  there  is  nothing  to  see  ? ’ 
This  remark.  Hr.  Saccardo  assures  us,  was 
frequently  made  when  the  first  arcade  beyond 
the  grand  entrance  was  uncovered,  and  he- 
expects  to  hear  it  repeated  when  the  last  two- 
arcades  are  finished.  This,  however,  will  nofe 
he  adds,  be  for  some  time,  there  being  a great 
deal  yet  to  do  to  the  bench  at  the  foot,  the- 
marble  revetment,  and  various  decorative 
portions  of  the  building.  It  appears  from  this 
innocent  confession  that  the  whole  of  the- 
western  front  is  being  entirely  renewed. 

The  retro-altar  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Zeno 
was  completed  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and 
was  reopened  towards  the  end  of  July.  The- 
polishing  of  the  columns  and  other  marble  cm 
the  south  front  has  been  continued,  and  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  columns  of  red  Oriental 
(Egyptian)  granite  on  the  left  of  the  altar,, 
which  has  been  polished  to  such  a degree  thak 
it  sparkles,  according  to  the  architect,  like  » 
precious  stone.  The  extreme  hardness  of  this- 
granite  had  almost  induced  the  relinquish- 
ment of  any  idea  of  completely  polishing 
it,  but  Signor  Giacomo  Boni  having  made- 
an  experiment  upon  a small  scale,  persuaded 
the  authorities  to  persevere,  and  the  operatioa- 
resulted  in  what  the  architect  considers  was  a 
splendid  success,  but  which  many  artists  wili 
he  inclined  to  believe  was  a deplorable  mistake. 
The  polishing  of  certain  portions  of  an  old  build- 
ing must  inevitably  destroy  the  harmony  of 
colour  which  constitutes  its  chief  charm.  The 
introduction  of  polished  granite  into  an 
architectural  composition  is  always  attended 
with  some  degree  of  risk,  and  a comparison  of 
the  design  of  the  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  in. 
which  the  columns  on  the  upper  story  are  of 
polished  granite,  with  the  palace  at  Venice, 
from  which  the  Carlton  Club  is  copied,  where- 
the  columns  on  the  upper  floor  are  of  stone, 
and  are  unpolished,  will  certainly  result  in  % 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  tho 
older  design. 

“ Returning  to  the  principal  front,"  continues 
the  author,  “ we  find  ready  prepared  the  new 
base  of  magnificent  coralline  breccia,  which  is 
to  replace  the  base  of  one  of  the  large  por- 
phyry columns  which  flank  the  principal 
doorway.  We  find  also  the  large  bronze  gats 
of  the  last  door  towards  the  clock,  which  had 
remained  closed  for  the  last  two  years  oa 
account  of  the  damage  to  the  architrave,  which 
has  been  repaired,  as  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Education,  in  his  despatch  of  the 
4th  of  April,  1884  (No.  5,868),  has  been 
re-opened. 

“ On  entering  the  atrium  and  turning  to  the 
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right,  we  perceive  the  tomb  of  the  Doge 
Vitale  Fiilier,  with  its  marbles  consolidated 
and  restored  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walling, 
which  has  been  entirely  renewed,  together  with 
the  niche  formerly  crowned  with  his  dentilied 
roundel,  of  Grecian  marble  {sua  gliicrci  di 
marmo  greco  a dcntilli),  which  is  now 
approaching  completion,  with  the  gold  mosaics 
of  the  background,  the  whole  being  ready  to 
be  placed  in  position. 

“On  the  opposite  side  on  raising  one’s  eyes 
one  no  longer  perceives  the  serious  eyesore  of 
the  crooked  and  disconnected  cornices  of  the 
last  two  little  cupolas  on  the  left  and  those 
ugly  cracks  and  blackish  stains  which  spoiled 
the  mosaics  of  the  cupolas,  and  of  the  vaults 
and  lunettes  surrounding  them,  the  whole  of 
the  mosaics  having  been  taken  down  and 
properly  replaced  {levato  e ricollocaio  a posto 
rcgolarmtnU)  as  well  as  repaired  and  cleaned  ; 
the  most  important  is  thecelebrated  mosaic  of  the 
‘Judgment  of  Solomon,’  by  Bianchini,  which 
had  been  only  too  much  damaged  by  numerous 
restorations,  and  from  neglect  had  become 
almost  unrecognisable. 

“Casting  our  eyes  arouild  the  interior,  the 
wall  screens  and  pilasters,  the  cores  of  which, 
in  my  report  for  the  year  1884,  I noticed  as 
having  been  rebuilt,  have  now  been  re-invested 
with  their  ancient  marble  lining,  and  present 
the  same  appeurance  as  formerly,  with  the 
exception  of  being  ruinous  and  falling  ; they 
now  defy  the  action  of  time  by  the  firm  and 
solid  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
strengthened  and  connected  with  the  main 
walls.  Looking  down  upon  the  pavement 
we  shall  see  that  large  portions  have  been 
relaid  (rifatti)  in  the  ancient  manner  (alV 
mo  antico),  and  with  those  superb  ancient 
Oriental  marbles  with  which  the  basilica  has 
been  copiously  enriched  within  the  last  few 
years  from  the  ruins  of  Aqtiilera  and  Con- 
cordia. The  restoration  of  the  pavement, 

I which  in  this  part  has  been  damaged  beyond 
I measure,  is  still  going  on,  tlie  work  being  done 

!by  a sympathetic  and  intelligent  old  artist,  one 
of  the  most  able  men  in  Venice  at  this  kind  of 
‘f  work,  who,  notwithstanding,  is  satisfied  to 
I accept  the  modest  wages  of  a workman.” 

Mention  is  made  of  the  restoration  of  the 
X Reliquary  which  is  now  going  on,  and  for 
f which  the  sculptor,  Soranza,  has  modelled 
1 twenty-seven  statuettes  for  the  smaller  niches, 

I and  replaced  a considerable  portion  of  the 
ii  decoration  where  missing  or  decayed.  The 
altar  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter 
I has  also  been  renewed,  in  a manner  which 
appears  to  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  archi- : 
It  tect  and  the  cathedral  authorities.  The 
r mosaics  over  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Ij  Nicopeia  having  become,  as  is  alleged,  detached 
K and  ruinous  through  the  percolation  of  water 
h through  the  external  wall  of  the  church,  have 
P been  thoroughly  restored.  The  Chapel  of  St. 
r Isidore  (commenced  by  the  Doge  Andrea 
Dandolo  about  1125,  and  completed  by  the 
'!\  Doge  Giovanni  Gradenigo,  the  successor  of 
Marino  Faliero,  in  1355),  which  until  recently 
' was  used  as  a sacristy,  has  been  completely 
I restored  and  re-adapted  to  its  original  purpose 
i as  an  oratory.  In  the  words  of  the  author, 

' “ without  having  lost  any  of  its  antiquity, 

I majesty,  and  its  intensely  picturesque  appear- 
\ ance,  it  makes  a rare  show,  and  displays  the 

1 splendour  of  its  treasures  to  the  best  advan- 

tage.” This  declaration  we  feel  we  have  every 
reason  to  regard  with  the  greatest  suspicion. 
This  restoration,  we  are  informed,  involved 
I long  and  patient  care  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  ceiling  was  full  of  cracks,  and  in  one 
place  the  head  of  a figure  was  separated  as 
I much  as  3 in.  from  the  body.  Large  portions 
' of  the  mosaics  of  the  ceiling  were  removed  and 
refixed,  the  deficiencies  being  supplied,  the 
displaced  parts  re-arranged,  and  an  enormous 
' quantity  of  cubes  of  glass  and  marble  used 
where  necessary. 

The  mosaics  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Zeno  have  been  refixed,  and  have,  it  seems, 
been  universally  admired.  Other  works  are 
the  removal  of  a wooden  balustrade  to  the 
gallery  over  the  Chapel  of  St.  Clemente,  which 
was  decayed  and  dangerous,  the  rearrangement 
' (la  riforma)  of  the  door  behind  the  altar  in 
the  same  chapel,  the  conversion  of  some  rooms 


in  the  rear  into  a laboratory,  the  restoring  and 
polishing  of  the  columns  of  verde  antique  at 
the  back  of  thePala  d’Oro,  and  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  their  capitals. 

Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  extent  of 
the  work  going  on  at  the  basilica  from  the 
amount  of  marble  which  it  is  stated  in  the 
report  has  been  warehoused  for  use  in  the  work 
of  restoration,  about  130  feet  cube  of  marble 
having  been  obtained  for  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  the  cathedral.  This  marble  is  very 
valuable,  costing  51.  17s,  6d.  per  foot  cube,  and 
is  sawn  into  extremely  thin  slabs. 

The  total  sum  spent  on  the  works  during 
the  year  1885  amounted  to  64,940  lire,  or 
about  2,597/.,  which  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  annual  sum  allocated  for  the  purpose. 
This  amount  is  swelled  by  some  extraordinary 
expenses,  among  which  figure  110/.  for  new 
banners  (!) ; 182/.  for  the  cartoon  of  amosaic  of 
Paradise  by  Girolamo  Pilotti,  purchased  at  the 
request  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ; 
the  restoration  of  the  right-hand  organ,  which 
cost  58/. ; some  trifling  repairs  (alatnc  puntate) 
to  Orgagna’s  work,  which  amounted  to  18/.  ; 
and  law  expenses,  which  cost  112/.  : the  total 
amount  being  480/.  These  extraordinary 
expenses  are  taken  out  of  the  reserve  fund, 
which,  notwithstanding  this  debit,  amounts,  it 
appears,  to  1,725/. 

With  regard  to  the  works  to  be  undertaken 
during  the  current  year,  the  most  importent,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  architect,  is  the  completion 
of  the  restoration  (riforma)  of  the  principal 
front  as  approved  ; in  the  interior  it  will  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  Chapel  of  St.  Zeno, 
restoring  the  semicircular  portion  where 
perished  and  refixing  the  defective  facings  of 
the  rest  of  the  walls.  Some  portions  of  the 
ancient  mosaics  of  the  roof  which  have  been 
removed  require  to  be  refixed,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  down  and  refix  the  mosaics 
in  the  semi-apse  (semi-catino).i  preserving  the 
two  angels,  and  making  new  (nfacendo) 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Child,  which 
has  been  badly  restored.  With  regard  to  this 
figure  it  is  intended  to  use  a figure  of  similar 
character  in  the  apse  of  the  cathedral  at 
Torcello,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  a 
tracing  as  a model  for  the  new  work. 

The  monument  of  the  Doge  Dandolo, 
already  referred  to,  will  be  completed,  the 
decoration  carried  through,  and  the  missing 
portions  replaced.  A portion  of  the  external 
covering  of  the  roof  and  of  the  cupola  is  said 
to  be  in  want  of  repair.  As  regards  the 
cupola,  it  is  proposed  to  repair  it,  where  in 
sight,  with  sheets  of  old  lead,  in  order  that  it 
may  retain  its  picturesque  appearance.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  restore  the  stonework  of  the 
three  circular  windows  in  the  principal  front. 

With  respect  to  the  pavements,  these  are 
Dr.  Saccardo’s  own  words,  which  are  im- 
portant, as  in  a recently-published  letter  he 
asserted  that  the  report  that  he  proposed 
restoring  the  pavement  was  entirely  without 
foundation  (p.  20)  : — 

“ In  the  interior  of  the  church  one  of 
the  most  urgent  works  is  the  regulation 
(riforma)  of  the  large  piece  of  pavement,  com- 
posed of  slabs  of  marble,  which  is  under  the 
central  dome,  on  account  of  its  partial  sinking, 
which  appears  to  increase,  and  occasions 
frequent  and  dangerous  falls.  It  will  be  also 
necessary  to  continue  the  restoration  of  the 
pavement  in  the  body  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
in  the  vestibule  (si  nelV  intemo,  come  nclV 
atrio),  adapting  and  making  use,  possibly,  of 
the  mechanical  saw,  with  regard  to  which 
experiments  are  being  made,  as  already 
explained.” 

The  marble  altar  for  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter 
is  in  hand.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  restoration  of  the  Reliquary  and  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Clemente.  Another  urgent  work 
is  the  draining  of  the  crypt,  which  is  filled  in 
parts  with  water,  which  renders  it  not  only 
useless,  but  unhealthy. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  mosaics.  The  work 
remaining  to  be  done  is  the  restoration  of  the 
large  screen  over  the  altar  of  the  Madonna, 
which  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
Government,  and  possibly  a general  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  mosaics. 

Dr.  Saccardo  concludes  his  report  by 


regretting  that  the  Government  will  not  allow 
him  to  clean  the  marble  facing  of  the  screens 
in  the  interior,  and  winds  up  with  the  following 
remark,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words  : — 
“ B cosi,  menfre  sni  mvri  esiemi  dcUc  chiese  si 
suolc  commvnemciite,  ^ E proihito  di  Jordare,^ 
sui  marmi  di  >S’.  Marco  sta  scritto  mvecc,  ‘ E 
proihito  di  lavarc.’”* 

The  Government  are  probably  aware  that  in 
some  instances  the  cathedral  authorities  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  use  of  water  for 
cleansing  purposes,  but  made  use  occasionally 
of  hydrochloric  acid ; and  they  are  therefore 
wise  in  declining  to  give  the  permission  desired, 
although  why  they  should  allow  the  mosaics 
to  be  not  merely  cleaned,  but  absolutely  made 
new,  and  should  not  allow  the  marble  screens 
to  be  cleaned  from  dirt,  will  be  a puzzle  to  most 
of  the  uninitiated. 


NOTES. 


T is  not  a very  satisfactory  feature 
in  our  administrative  organisation 
that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  cannot  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  character  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
for  small-pox  patient-;,  whether  they  shall  be 
the  old  wooden  huts,  or  a new  and  per- 
manent brick  hospital  at  a cost  of  84,000/. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  the 
principal  argument  which  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  advances  in  favour  of  wood  huts 
being  that  of  economy.  It  is  better,  says  the 
Board,  to  spend  20,000/.  instead  of  84,000/. 
The  Asylums  Committee  answer  that  the 
saving  is  more  seeming  than  real.  The  wooden 
huts,  if  they  are  to  be  really  useful  in  suiumer 
and  winter,  will  cost  only  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  less  than  brick,  while  the  cost  of  the 
repairs  will  be  double  and  the  duration  not 
more  than  one  third.  The  huts,  moreover, 
would  get  saturated  wiih  infection  (a  strong 
argument),  and  be  far  more  liable  to  fire  and 
total  destruction.  The  Committee  point  out 
that  the  huts  and  plant  now  in  the  camp  cost 
48,000/.  ; that,  after  eighteen  months,  their 
value  has  shrunk  to  12,000/.  ; and  that  the 
establishment  expenses  (quite  apart  from  the 
maintenance  of  patients)  were  32,000/.  Both 
Boards  are  agreed  that  so  much  has  to  be  spent 
on  new  buildings,  and  the  point  at  issue  is, 
shall  they  be  of  wood,  which  costs  less  at  the 
time,  but  will  not  last,  or  brick,  which  will 
cost  more,  hut  be  permanent  ? The  dispute, 
in  which  the  Local  Government  Board  naturally 
has  the  upper  hand,  seems  to  have  assumed  a 
somewhat  personal  aspect,  the  Asylums  Board 
being  very  united  in  backing  up  its  opinion. 
The  only  dissentient  is  Sir  Edmund  Currie, 
who  believes  that  the  wood  structures  will 
last  at  least  twenty  years,  by  which  time  the 
arrangements  of  any  new  hospital  would  pos- 
sibly become  obsolete. 


There  is  very  little  doubt  that  cremation  is 
making  rapid  progress  on  the  Continent, 
and  especially  in  Germany,  where  cremation 
societies  are  starting  up  in  several  towns.  The 
body  of  a Cabinet  Minister  for  Brunswick  has 
lately  undergone  the  operation,  as  also  has 
that  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Evangelic 
Church,  and  these  two  examples  in  such  high 
quarters  have  given  a decided  fillip  (o  the 
system  throughout  the  country.  Italy  is 
about  to  adopt  a new  form  of  electric 
crematorium,  in  which  the  body  will,  it  is 
stated,  be  instantaneously  disposed  of,  though 
this  is  scarcely  likely,  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be 
entirely  desirable.  According  to  the  latest 
report  of  the  Gotha  crematcrium,  the  actual 
cost  of  cremation  is  430  marks  (21/.  10s.), 
though  this  sum  does  not  include  any  acces- 
sories of  the  service,  which  are  provided 
according  to  taste.  The  ashes  of  the  deceased, 
which  weigh  only  about  4 ounces,  are  given 
house-room  for  a certain  time  at  the  establish- 
ment without  expense,  but  are,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  handed  over  to  the  owners  to  dispose 
of  them  as  they  think  proper.  In  this  country 


• Thus  while  on  the  external  walla  of  churches  you 
commonly  ?ee  “ Commit  no  nuisance,”  on  the  marbles  of 
St.  Mark’s  it  is  written,  “ It  is  forbidden  to  wash.” 
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cremation  moves  but  slowly,  'VVoking  having 
recently  had  its  eleventh  operation,  though  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  attracts  no  attention 
now,  and  that  the  ridiculous  clamour  which 
characterised  its  first  introduction  has  quite 
died  awav. 


The  opening  of  the  Severn  Tunnel,  on 
December  1st,  for  passenger  traffic,  is  an 
event  of  considerable  importance  in  the  rail- 
way world  ; and  although  the  full  benefit  of 
the  union  of  the  Gloucestershire  and  Mon- 
mouthshire sides  will  not  be  all  at  once  felt  as 
far  as  the  through  traffic  to  London,  the  local 
ports,  such  as  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Bristol, 
will  be  benefited  immediately.  The  inter- 
communication between  these  busy  industrial 
towns  is  always  on  a very  large  scale,  and  the 
fact  that  some  ten  trains  will  daily  bring  them 
within  an  hour  of  each  other,  cannot  fail  to 
benefit  the  South  "Wales  coal  trade  enormously. 
From  the  North  of  England  we  hear  that  the 
branch  Windermere  line  is  to  be  extended  to 
Ambleside,  whence  before  long  it  will  probably 
go  on  to  Grasmere  and  Keswick,  where  it 
would  meet  the  Penrith  and  Cockermouth  line. 
The  residential  population  in  this  part  of 
the  country  has  so  greatly  increased  that  a 
railway  has  become  a necessity,  and  the  land- 
owners  have  shown  their  conviction  of  this 
by  giving  land  and  assisting  the  new  scheme 
in  every  way.  In  Derbyshire,  the  London 
and  North-Western  are  going  to  make  a branch 
from  Buxton  to  Leek,  through  Hindlow.  This 
will  open  up  a bit  of  hill  and  moorland  district 
which  is  very  little  known,  and  to  the  explora- 
tion of  which  it  is  quite  worth  devoting  a few 
days. 


The  re-opening  services  on  the  completion 
of  the  first  section  of  the  restoration  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  Smithfield,  took 
place  on  Tuesday  last,  November  30th.  The 
Bishop  of  Colchester,  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  at  the  morning  service,  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  church.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  opportunity  was  taken  by  many  of 
those  present  to  inspect  the  large  quantities  of 
worked  stones  which  have  been  found  from 
time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  repair. 
These  consist  for  the  most  part  of  carved 
portions  of  arches,  capitals,  base.s,  and  shafts 
of  twelfth-century  arcades,  as  well  as  other 
portions  of  the  decorative  sculpture,  from 
a building  which  is  conjectured  to  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Lady-chapel 
itself ; there  are  also  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  traceries  of  the  large  eastern 
window,  and  numerous  moulded  voussoirs  of 
fourteenth-century  work.  Among  the  miscel- 
laneous relics  are  an  iron  sword,  an  iridescent 
glass  vessel  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a Bellar- 
mine  or  greybeard  jug  of  bluish-grey  pottery, 
of  the  same  period,  and  sever.vl  carved  and 
winged  cherubic  heads  with  lusty  cheeks,  of  a 
later  date.  The  new  part  of  the  apse  does 
credit  to  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  the  architect.  It 
harmonises  thoroughly  with  the  rest  of  the 
budding,  for  all  its  details  are  derived 
from  corresponding  measurements  in  the 
extant  portions  of  the  ancient  work.  We  fear, 
however,  that  the  position  of  the  clergy  and 
choir  in  stalls  under  the  or^ran  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church  will  be  found  inconvenient.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  not  a single  stone  of 
the  work  which  was  carried  out  by  Professor 
Lewis  in  186G  has  required  to  be  removed,  so 
thoroughly  compatible  was  his  work  with  the 
true  spirit  of  the  required  repairs.  The 
dangerous  condition  of  the  great  arches  of  the 
crossing,  on  account  of  the  ab.sence  of  transepts, 
is  apparent,  the  nave  v.idl^  being,  in  some 
cases,  out  of  line  and  out  of  plumb;  hence  the 
re-erection  of  at  least  shallow  transepts  is  a 
pressing  need  ; they  would  give  great  support 
to  the  walls  and  roof.  Another  imperative 
work  is  the  removal  of  the  forge,  which  was 
in  full  swing  during  the  service  on  Tuesday 
last.  The  unseemly  clanging  and  the  frequent 
vibrations  caused  by  heavy  sledges  pervaded 
the  whole  building  ; and  apart  from  this,  the 
chimney  of  the  forge,  wliioh  is  actually  within 
the  church,  jeopardi.ses  the  very  existence  of 
the  building,  as  a fire  might  break  out  at  an 
unexpected  moment. 


TT  appears  that  the  Executive  Committee  re 
-L  the  Wellington  Statue  have  decided  to 
place  the  statue  on  the  ground  immediately 
in  front  of  Apsley  House,  the  statue  to  face 
Apsley  House,  on  a line  axial  (we  presume) 
with  the  centre  line  of  that  building,  and  so  as 
to  be  seen  in  profile  eastward  and  westward 
from  Piccadilly.  This  is  unquestionably  the 
best  ^ place  for  the  statue,  and  this  was  the 
position  proposed  by  the  present  editor  of  this 
journal  in  a letter  and  plan  under  his  signa- 
ture, addressed  to  and  published  in  the  Builder 
more  than  fouryears  ago,*before  the  regrettable 
removal  of  the  arch,  which  numbers  of  persons 
(including  those  in  official  places)  are  now 
beginning  to  see  was  a blunder.  The  statue 
will  probably  have  a kind  of  square  stepped 
terrace  formed  around  it,  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  the  plot  of  ground  allow,  the  inevitable 
corner  pieces  being  made  the  best  of  in  some 
way.  What  can  be  done,  however,  with 
the  shoulder-of-mutton  pieces  of  ground  which 
the  present  surveying-clerk’s  method  of 
“ laying-out  ” (?)  the  site  has  left  ? 


1X7  E see  by  the  agenda  for  this  week’s 
' » meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  that  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  will  present  a further  report  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintending  Architect,  recommending — 

(a)  That  advertisements  for  the  office  of  Super- 
intending Architect  be  inserted  in  the  leading 
professional  papers ; that  the  age  of  the 
candidates  be  unlimited,  and  that  the  salary 
be  1,5007  per  annum. 

(&)  That  the  candidates  who  have  already  applied 
for  the  office  and  sent  in  their  testimonials  be 
informed  that  their  applications  will  be  con- 
sidered,  together  with  those  which  may  be 
received  in  answer  to  the  further  advertise- 
ment, unless  they  express  their  wish  to 
withdraw. 


Sotqe  gentlemen  who  were  exceedingly  irate 
with  us  for  venturing  to  say  that  the  list  of 
candidates  was  inadequate  to  the  occasion, 
will  therefore  be  able  to  gather  that  the 
Committee,  at  all  events,  is  apparently  of  the 
same  opinion  with  ourselves. 


At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
Committee  will  also  present  a report 
stating  that,  having  fully  considered  the 
reference  by  the  Board  as  to  the  death  of  the 
Superintending  Architect  in  connexion  with 
the  pension  recently  voted  to  him  by  the 
Board,  the  Committee  regret  that  they  are 
unable  to  advise  the  Board  to  take  any  action 
in  the  matter.  On  this  point  we  observe  that 
Mr.  Richardson  has  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  : — 


“That  it  be  referred  to  the  “Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  to  consider  and  report  as  to 
the  remuneration  to  be  given  to  the  representatives 
of  the  late  Superintending  Architect  in  consideration 
of  his  services  given  at  the  special  request  of  the 
Board  from  and  after  the  date  of  his  resignation  to 
the  day  of  his  decease.” 


Not  before  it  was  much  needed  Messrs. 

Bohn  have  issued,  in  their  “ Classical 
Library,”  a translation  of  the  ten  books  of 
Pausanias,  the  “ Description  of  Greece.”  The 
fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  translation 
into  English  has  been  made  since  1791,  testifies 
in  the  most  conclusive  way  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  archeological  study  by  the  ordinary  classical 
scholar.  The  translator  of  1794  remarks  in 
his  preface,  most  truly,  “As  to  the  ensuing 
work,  it  ever  has  been,  and  doubtless  ever  will  be, 
considered  as  an  invaluable  treasure  of  Grecian 
history  and  antic^uities  ; for  Pausanias,  with 
the  most  consummate  accuracy  and  diligence, 
has  given  an  account  of  the  temples  and 
remarkable  buildings,  the  statues  and  festivals, 
and  games  and  sacred  offerings,  the  mutations 
of  empires,  and  the  illustrious  transactions  of 
kings  in  every  part  of  Greece.”  Yet  this  in- 
valuable treasure  “ has  been,  save  for  the 
specialist,  practically  hidden  in  a field.”  No  less 
remarkable  is  it  now  that  Pausanias  is  obtaining 
an  ever-increasing  popularity  ; the  new  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  has  an  eager  public 
waiting  for  it.  We  have  reason  also  to  believe 


• See  Builder,  April  22,  1892.  “Sic  ' 
me!liflcatis  apes.” 


that  very  shortly  two  other  translations  will 
be  offered  to  the  public  ; one  of  the  complete 
work,  with  archmologlcal  “ notes,”  another  of 
a portion  only,  profusely  illustrated  from 
ancient  art.  There  is  room  for  both.  Mr. 
Shilleto’s  translation  has  no  notes  of  any 
description,  either  literary  or  archeological. 
To  discuss  the  text  would  here  be  manifestly 
out  of  place  ; we  must  note,  however,  that  the 
book  has  an  excellent  index. 


The  October  number  of  the  excellent  series 
of  “ Professional  Papers  on  Indian  Engi- 
neering ” contains  notes  and  illustrations  on 
several  constructional  matters  of  special  in- 
terest. One  of  these  is  a paper  by  Jlr.  J.  C. 
Larminie  on  the  utilisation  of  disused  railway 
rails,  accompanied  by  a plate  showing  a pro- 
posal for  such  rails  as  substitutes  for  the 
timber  beams  usually  employed  to  support  the 
screw  gearing  of  weirs  and  sluices  in  India  ; 
the  drawings  having  been  pepared  for  a tank 
weir  in  the  Tinnevelly  district.  The  rails  are 
easily  put  together,  and  form  less  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  water  than  timber  piers. 
The  idea  of  turning  disused  railway  iron  to 
account  in  this  kind  of  way  is  certainly  worth 
attention  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Milne,  of  Madras,  contributes  a paper  and 
illustrations  on  the  construction  of  terraced 
roofs  so  as  to  provide  for  the  movement  of  the 
roofs  from  various  causes  and  separate  them 
from  rigid  attachment  to  the  walls,  a matter  of 
much  importance  in  India,  where  flat  roofs  are 
so  largely  used,  and  which  is  of  some  interest 
also  to  English  constructors.  These  are  among 
the  shorter  papers  of  the  number ; other  longer 
and  more  elaborate  papers  include  that  by 
Captain  Harrison,  R.E.,  on  “The  Stresses 
dpveloped  in  the  Girders  of  Mr.  Whiting’s 
Stiffened  Suspension  Bridge,”  and  another 
paper  by  the  same  author  “On  the  Stability 
of  Structures  employed  in  Spanning  an 
Interval.” 


"^7^  have  received  the  second  edition  of  Mr. 

' ' Herbert  Griffiths’s  “ Guide  to  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Trade,”*  giving  names  of  manu- 
facturers and  list  of  brands.  The  trades 
tabulated  include  iron  smelters,  iron  manu- 
facturers, steel  converters,  steel-rolling  mills, 
plate  manufacturers,  galvanised  iron  and 
wrought  iron  tube  manufacturers,  the  brands 
of  each  class  of  trades  being  appended  as  a 
separate  list.  The  book  is  very  fully  and 
clearly  indexed. 


'HE  fogs  with  which  London  was  last  week 
plagued  point  to  the  obvious  need  of 
proper  preparations  being  made  to  mitigate 
their  inconvenience  as  much  as  possible.  The 
word  “ inconvenience  ” in  relation  to  these 
visitations  is  perhaps  scarcely  strong  enough, 
for  they  cause  loss  of  money  and  time 
which  in  the  aggregate  amounts  to  a very 
large  sum.  It  is  obvious  that  what  is 
needed  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of 
these  fogs  in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  metro- 
polis is  stronger  light.  Where  the  Argand 
and  Sugg  burners  with  strong  reflectors  are 
used  the  inconvenience  to  the  traffic  is  con- 
siderably lessened.  But  wliere  there  is  no 
other  light  than  the  ordinary  single  gas  street- 
lamp,  the  latter  has  little  more  power  over  the 
fog  than  a farthing  candle.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  the  ordinary  street-lamps 
might  not  be  lowered  with  advantage,  but 
certainly  at  some  places  in  the  chief  thorough- 
fares powerful  lamps  should  be  erected,  to  be 
lighted  when  London  is  enveloped  in  a fog. 
Near  such  lamps  the  traffic  would  be  re- 
organised. 


The  days  when  to  travel  through  the 
Peloponnese  was  an  adventure  are  now, 
indeed,  at  an  end.  The  Berliner  Philologische 
JPochenschrift  (of  what  other  country  but 
Greece  would  the  railways  be  reported  in  a 
philological  journal  ?)  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  railways  actually  open.  First 
is  that  from  Athens  to  Nauplia,  with 
stations  at  Megara,  Corinth,  and  Argos. 
We  wonder  if  any  one  now  will  face  the 
horrors  of  the  local  steamer,  or  will  the 


* Bubliehed  at  the  lro)i  Trade  ExchanQe  Office. 
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steamer  cleanse  itself  from  it.s  past  iniqui- 
ties to  compete  with  the  railway  ? We  con- 
jecture that  the  tourist  will  go  at  least  one 
way  by  rail  to  visit  the  robber  Skiron  ; the 
cliffs  are  still  steep,  though  the  tortoise  at  the 
foot  no  longer  battens  on  the  bones  of  the 
travellers.  “ Poor  tortoise,  no  traveller  !”  as 
the  child  said  of  the  lion  who  got  “ no  Chris- 
tian.” Next  from  Corinth  to  Palias,  all  along 
the  gulf.  From  Argos  to  Myli,  nearly  opposite 
Nauplia ; Pyrgo.s  to  Katakolo ; Athens  to 
Thorikos,  between  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus. 
The  iron  bridge  which  is  to  cross  the  cutting 
through  the  isthmus  is  finished,  and  the  isthmus 
itself  will  shortly  be  cut  through, — a great  boon, 
not  only  for  trade,  but  for  the  pleasure-seeking 
and,  let  us  hope,  inscription-collecting  yachts- 
man. 


The  ripnKriKd  for  1885  of  the  Athenian 
Archmological  Society  (which  appears  a 
year  late)  is  specially  valuable  this  year  on 
I account  of  the  excellent  plans  of  excavations 
I from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld.  We  imagine 
I that  the  readers  of  the  modern  Greek  text 
I which  accompanies  the  plans  will  in  England 
! be  few,  but  happily  the  plans  speak  for  them- 
: selves,  and  we  hope  many  will  inspect  them. 

The  first  report  relates  to  Epidaurus,  and  is 
j from  Dr.  Kabbadias,  the  new  Director  of 
I Antiquities.  From  time  to  time  we  have 
F given  particulars  of  the  various  discoveries  in 
S the  course  of  the  excavations,  but  till  the  issue 
||  of  the  present  report  anything  like  a complete 
view  was  impossible.  As  yet  the  whole  of  the 
sacred  enclosure  described  by  Pausanias  has 
. not  been  laid  bare,  but  quite  enough  has  been 
done  to  confirm  and  illustrate  his  account. 
Not  only  have  the  foundations  of  the  actual 
I Asklepios  temple  been  dug  out,  but  also  the 
' temple  of  Artemis,  with  its  dog-headed  water- 
. spouts,  characteristic  of  the  hunter-goddess. 

Three  plans  are  devoted  to  the  illustration 
; of  the  Epidaurus  excavations,  a fourth  to 
Eleusis.  The  excavations  here  have  yielded 
’ very  comple.x  results.  Dr.  Philios,  who 
r writes  the  report,  thinks  he  can  distinguish 
I as  many  us  six  str-ata  or  periods  : — 1.  The  most 
a ancient  temple  of  all.  2.  That  destroyed  by 
* the  Persians.  3.  The  temple  as  immediately 
? rebuilt.  4.  That  of  the  time  of  Perikles. 
I 5.  The  portico  of  Philon.  6.  The  internal 
’ changes  made  by  the  Romans.  The  third 
I*  report,  with  its  accompanying  plan,  deals  with 
^ the  Amphiareion  at  Oropos. 


I TF  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company  have 
I -1-  really,  as  stated,  purchased  Staple  Inn  with 
I no  intention  of  pulling  down,  rebuilding,  or  by 
S any  means  treating  it  as  a mere  commercial 
- speculation  to  return  as  much  money  as  possible 
' at  all  costs  to  architecture  and  arcbzeology,  they 

■ certainly  merit  a special  paragraph  of  appre- 
[ ciation  from  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
I picturesque  of  architecture,  and  in  the 
I"  historical  associations  of  Old  London.  The 

■ proceeding  is  so  unlike  that  which  is  habitual 

* in  the  present  day  (especially  with  “ com- 

* panics  ”),  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  even  to 
^ give  full  credit  to  it.  We  wish  there  were 
r more  companies  in  London  with  the  same 
I spirit  pervading  them. 


r fPHE  Chairman  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry  re- 
j JL  ported  to  the  Vestry  in  December  last 
! that  the  Surveyor  had  informed  him  that  the 

* agent  of  a disinfectant  manufacturer  had 

* offered  him  a bribe  to  recommend  his  goods  to 
n the  Board.  Mr.  G.  R.  Strachan,the  Surveyor, 
P also  made  the  allegation  to  the  Vestry ; and  the 

■ discussionwhichfollowed,as  to  whether  any  pro- 

* ceedings  should  be  taken  in  the  matter,  was 

* reported  in  the  local  papers.  Actions  for 

■ compensation  for  libel  were  instituted  by  the 
[ manufacturer  and  his  agent  against  Mr. 
I Strachan  and  one  of  the  local  newspapers. 
' It  is  now  reported  that  these  actions  have 
J been  abandoned,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
1 practical  admission  that  the  actions  would  not 
a hold  water  ; but  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
j see  a test  case  of  this  kind  fairly  tried. 


[ ^HE  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters 
' -L  in  Water  Colours,  though  containing  few 
n large  or  elaborately-finished  works  (and  these 


are  mostly  not  the  best  of  the  collection),  is  a 
most  admirable  one  in  regard  to  the  number 
and  quality  of  sketches  and  studies,  many  of 
which  represent  artistic  styles  of  very  marked 
originality.  Mr.  Naftel’s  works  seem  to  gain 
year  by  year  in  artistic  feeling  and  in  atmo- 
spheric effect;  “Near  Pont-y-Caffyn”  (33) 
recalls  Corot  a little,  and  perhaps  inclines  rather 
too  much  to  the  misty  manner  of  that  artist. 
Among  other  studies  of  special  effects  may  be 
named  Mr.  North’s,  “ The  Bat  begins  with 
giddy  wing”  (15),  to  which  title  he  con- 
siderately adds,  “barley-field  over  the  hedge.” 
We  could  not  gather  that  from  the  picture, 
though  the  tone  of  the  scene  is  beautiful. 
Mr.  North  would  perhaps  reply  that  neither 
could  we  in  nature  differentiate  a barley- 
field,  viewed  cn  masse,  except  by  colour. 
Mr.  Eyre  Walker  is  very  strong  in 
special  atmospheric  effects  (see  21  and  40), 
— another  artist  who  is  always  doing  better 
than  last  year.  Mr.  Tom  Idoyd’s  small 
“Home”  (99)  is  more  interesting  to  us  than 
his  larger  drawing,  “ The  Favoured  One”  (101), 
though,  of  course,  there  is  less  work  in 
it.  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall  exhibits  a fine 
view  over  “ Winchester  ” (108),  and  it 
may  be  noted  that  there  is  rather  a full 
proportion  of  architectural  subjects,  including 
various  drawings  of  the  triumphal  arches  of 
Rome  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Riviere,  also  Mr.  Wallis’s 
“ Courtyard  of  a Jew’s  House  at  Cairo  ” (56), 
Mr.  Marshall’s  “ Dordrecht  Cathedral  ” (62), 
Mr.  Glennie’s  “ Gateway  of  Massa  Carrara  ” 
(212),  and  two  lovely  and  quite  magical  little 
sketches  of  Lucerne,  by  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin 
(228,  280).  Mrs.  Allingham  has  several  works 
as  delicate  and  beautiful  as  ever  in  landscape 
effect,  and  in  the  character  and  truth  of  her 
often  minute  figures,  of  which  the  features  and 
expression  seem  quite  complete  on  however 
small  a scale,  yet  without  a touch  of  hardness. 
It  is  impossible  to  name  a tithe  of  the  works 
that  invite  mention  ; we  may  cite,  among 
others  which  struck  us  especially,  Mr.  Gregory’s 
powerful  landscape,  “Gorse”  (201),  with 
figures  somewhat  a la  Mrs.  Allingham  ; and 
Mr.  T.  J.  Watson’s  “ Farm-yard,  Surrey  ” 
(138),  a broad  De  Wintish  kind  of  thing; 
Mr.  Phillips’s  “ The  Glyders,  North  Wales” 
(104)  ; Mr.  Thorne  Waite’s  “Slioreham”  (96), 
and  Mr.  H.  Marshall’s  “ Last  Breath  of  Day  ” 
(72).  M.  Robertson’s  “Alnaschar’s  Dream” 
is  a brilliantly-executed  work,  perhaps  rather 
failing  in  dramatic  power  in  telling  the  story. 


^TTIE  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
-L  is  an  unsatisfactory  exhibition  to  go  to, 
containing  a great  many  works  up  to  a certain 
level,  and  very  few  that  rise  to  the  highest  kind 
of  interest.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  some  old 
members  who  used  to  persist  in  exhibiting  the 
decay  of  their  powers  and  perceptions  in  dis- 
proportionately large  drawings  have  subsided 
a little,  which  is  one  thing  gained  for  the 
character' of  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Edwin  Hayes, 
in  certain  large  and,  in  their  way,  successful 
sea  pieces,  rather  curiously  recalls  the  manner 
and  style  of  Stanfield.  Miss  Pickering’s  “ Sea 
Maidens”  (46),  a row  of  mermaids  waist-deep 
in  chilly  water,  just  misses  its  aim  ; the  figures 
are  destitute  of  any  possibility  of  life,  even  of  a 
mermaid  order.  There  is  a good  deal  of  beauty 
both  of  drawing  and  colour  in  her  ideal  figure 
“ Luna  ” (262).  Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s  “ Waves 
breaking  against  a Sea-wall”  (192)  is  fine  in 
action  and  movement,  questionable  and  unreal 
in  colour.  We  presume  the  figures  of  sports- 
men and  gamekeepers  in  Mr.  Heywood 
Hardy’s  large  work  “Arranging  the  Next 
Beat”  (198)  are  portraits.  In  the  light  of  a 
portrait  picture  it  is  very  good  and  with  much 
delineation  of  character  ; regarded  apart  from 
this  portraiture  object  it  would  have  little 
interest.  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet’s  “ The  Interlude  ” 
(154),  an  interior  where  a violin  player  is  wait- 
ing while  his  fair  companion  gets  through  the 
interlude  portion  on  an  old-fashioned  piano,  is 
more  highly  finished,  and  has  more  power  of 
colour  and  effect,  than  some  previous  works  of 
this  painter ; it  is  one  of  his  best  achievements. 
Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  has  got  an  effect,  un- 
questionably, if  a rather  forced  one,  in  his 
large  “Ely”  (129) ; and  Mr.  Ivystan  Hethering- 
ton’s  “ Slumbering  Village  ” should  be  looked 


at  as  a landscape  with  an  unusual  and  poetic 
effect.  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  “ Sympathy  ” (407) 
contains  a good  bit  of  flesh  painting.  Mr. 
Stock’s  large  ideal  work,  “ Love  driven  out  by 
the  World  ” (563),  fails  in  the  delineation  of 
the  “World,”  who  is  far  too  respectable  an  old 
patriarch  to  take  such  a step,  but  the  figure 
of  Love  is  good.  Mr.  Hemy’s  “Land’s  End 
Crabbers  ” (699)  is  a capital  work ; hlr. 
Garrick’s  “Boy  at  a Pool”  (733),  a small 
painting,  with  genuine  character  in  it.  Among 
the  humorous  works,  of  which  there  are 
always  some  in  this  Gallery,  may  be  named, 
Mr.  Forbes’s  “Adam  and  Eve”  (348),  a re- 
petition of  the  temptation  to  eat  an  apple  ; 
Mr.  Dadd’s  “Good  Old  Days”  (184);  Mr. 
Burton  Barber’s  “ Two’s  Company,  Three 
isn’t  ” (538),  Mr.  Gore’s  “The  Dog  it  was  that 
Died  ” (43),  «&c.  For  sheer  vulgarity,  the  big 
and  elaborately-painted  work  called  “An 
Egyptian  Study,”  a portrait  of  Arabi’s  former 
“ Counsel  ” in  his  study,  may  certainly  carry 
off  the  palm. 

IT  is  a truly  exquisite  exhibition  which  Mr. 

Sutton  Palmer  has  made  at  Messrs.  Dowdes- 
well’s,  of  hi.s  water-colour  drawings  from  the 
English  Lake  Country.  Mr.  Palmer  is  a 
pure  water- colourist,  bringing  into  play  the 
essential  beauties  of  this  form  of  art,— aerial 
tones,  delicate  distances,  a beautiful  atmos- 
pheric transparency  and  light.  The  drawing 
of  the  landscape  is  as  true  and  fine  as 
the  colouring  and  aerial  perspective,  and  the 
scale  and  distance  in  some  of  these  small 
drawings  is  remarkable.  There  are  seventy- 
six  in  all,  among  which  we  may  mention  as 
e.'specially  good,  “ Ilelvellyn,  Thirlmere”  (2); 
“Waterhead,  Windermere”  (15);  “ Rydal 

Vale”  (20),  a broadly-treated  sombre’ wooded 
landscape;  “Deporting  Day,  Rydal  Water” 
(27)  ; “ Silver  Morn,  Thirlmere  ” (32)  ; 

“ Sunny  Haze,  Langdale  ” (50).  There 
is  .scarcely,  however,  a weak  drawing 
in  the  collection  ; it  forms  a worthy 
series  of  illustrations  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  regions,  and  distinctly  advances 
Mr.  Palmer’s  place  among  contemporary 
artists.  The  only  thing  we  object  to  in 
connexion  with  the  exhibition  is  the  bad 
taste  and  folly  of  sending  round  a printed 
opinion  from  Mr.  Ruskin  with  the  invitation 
tickets,  and  tacking  it  on  to  the  programmes. 
This  is  a kind  of  impertinence  that  ought  to 
be  protested  against.  People  of  any  artistic 
knowledge  wish  to  form  their  judgment, and  not 
to  have  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin  pitched  at  them,  as 
if  they  were  children,  to  believe  whatever  they 
are  told. 


The  Society  of  British  Artists  used  to  be 
chiefly  dull  ; it  is  now  chiefly  eccentric. 
It  has  entered  into  the  stage  of  Whistlerdom, 
and  part  of  its  old  makers  of  commonplace 
have  been  shut  out  from  bliss,  and  most  of  the 
others  have  been  seduced  more  or  less  in  the 
direction  of  Whistlerdom.  Mr.  A.  Ludovici, 
jun.,  seems  to  have  aimed  at  out-doing  his 
model,  in  his  painting  of  the  ghost  of  a ballet- 
dancer  spinning  round  on  her  toe  (170) ; he  has 
caught  some  of  the  capacity  of  his  chief  for 
representing  action  also  ; it  is  very  clever,  but 
“ don’t  do  it  again.”  Mr.  Whistler  labels  as 
“unfinished”  what  is  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Philistine  the  most  finished  of  his  works  exhi- 
bited here,  the  full-length  portrait  (259)  of  a 
lady  whose  name  is  at  present  before  the  public 
in  a very  painful  manner.  His  “ Harmony  in 
Red— Lamplight  ” (227)  is  a fine  thing.  Near 
to  this  Mr.  G.  Clausen,  one  of  the  “ dauntless 
three,”  has  a half-length  called  “A  Girl’s 
Head  ” (229),  which  is  admirably  painted,  and 
serves  as  a good  practical  comment  on  his 
claims  for  better  treatment  at  the  Academy. 
Mr.  Jacomb-Hood’s  “A  Portrait”  (250)  is  a 
delicate  and  characteristic  painting  of  a young 
woman  seated,  entirely  in  black,  her  face 
and  hands  showing  a very  delicate  flesh 
colour  against  the  dark  raiment,  though  there 
is  little  of  the  texture  of  flesh  to  be  made  out 
in  it ; but  then  we  have  changed  all  that. 
“ A Summer  Day  ” (245),  by  Mr.  William 
Stott,  “ of  Oldham,”  makes  one  wish  that  he 
and  his  works  had  remained  at  Oldham  ; this 
picture,  representing  three  odious  little  naked 
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boys  with  parchment  skin,  in  the  middle  of  an 
expanse  of  brown  which  means  seashore,  is  a 
veritable  degradation  of  the  art  of  painting. 
A small  work,  called  “ Rehearsal : the  End  of 
the  Act”(260),  by  Mr.  "Walter  Sickert,  should  be 
looked  at ; there  is  an  idea  in  it.  Mr.  \\Tiistler’s 
drapery  of  the  room  is  very  successful  and 
effective,  and  his  remark  in  a letter  to  the 
Times  (which  that  journal  seemed  to  regard  as 
a joke  and  relegated  to  a “ par.”  corner),  that 
there  was  no  need  to  remove  the  battens  above 
the  picture-line,  as  they  added  to  the  decora- 
tive scheme,  is  quite  correct  : they  furnish  a 
couple  of  horizontal  lines  to  contrast  with  the 
festoons  ; their  removal  would  be  a loss. 
Altogether,  both  instruction  and  amusement 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  Society  of  British 
Artists’  Exhibition  ; and  that  is  more  than 
could  be  said  of  it  for  some  time  back. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Last  week  the  competition  for  the  painted 
decorations  for  the  new  Mairio  at  Pantin  was 
decided.  As  this  is  one  of  the  more  important 
buildings  of  the  suborban  district,  the  depart- 
mental assembly  was  generous,  and  a total  of 
55,000  francs  was  voted  for  the  work.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  as  this  sura  is  to  provide  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  the  Salle 
des  Itariages,  and  the  chamber  where  the  local 
authorities  hold  their  sittings,  as  well  as  for  the 
staircase  decoration,  the  cost  of  each  painting  is 
after  all  but  modest. 

Owing  to  the  not  very  flourishing  condition 
of  art  in  general  and  of  painters  in  particular, 
this  new  competition  has  been  responded  to 
with  avidity,  and  among  the  seventy  competitors 
are  many  of  the  beat  known  painters,  who,  iu 
general,  would  hardly  care  to  enter  the  lists  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind. 

The  competition,  as  nsnal  in  these  cases,  is  a 
double  one ; the  three  competitors  selected  by 
the  jury  as  the  best  will  compete  anew  between 
themselves,  and  present  a portion  of  their  com- 
position full  size  for  the  final  decision  in 
February.  The  three  painters  selected  are 
MM.  Francois  Lafon  (pupil  of  Cabanel),  Henri 
Levy  (pupil  of  Picot,  Fromentin,  & Cabanel), and 
Fratxjois  Schommer  (pupil  of  Pils  & Lehmann). 

The  first  has  confined  himself  to  pure  allegory, 
and  his  composition,  a little  mannered  but 
agreeable  and  harmonious  in  colonr,  will,  at  all 
events,  suit  very  well  for  the  Salle  des  Mariages. 
M.  Levy  has  already  shown  very  fine  qualities 
in  his  Pantheon  decoration,  but  he  has  here 
gone  into  the  world  of  dreams  entirely,  and  one 
can  bardlysee,  in  a commune  essentially  prosaic 
and  indnstrial,  the  suitability  of  his  Neo-Greek 
composition  of  “ jeunes  beautes,  troupe  agile  et 
dansante,”  posing  in  an  idyllic  landscape.  The 
large  staircase  ceiling  symbolising  ‘‘Work  and 
Plenty  ” is  much  finer,  and  shows  true  artistic 
feeling.  As  to  M.  Schommer,  he  has  more 
happily  gone  to  actual  French  history  for  the 
inspiration  of  his  principal  painting,  showing 
the  defence  of  Pantin  in  1815  against  the 
Russian  army.  Although  Paris  and  its  environs 
offer  to  painters  a store  of  subjects  of  this 
kind,  this  is  the  first  of  such  occasions  in 
which  we  have  known  a painter  quit  for  these 
subjects  the  well-worn  paths  of  mythology  j 
M.  Schomraer’s  attempt  in  this  direction  shows 
the  hand  of  a master ; and  if  he  obtains  the 
commission,  his  success  will  be  a good  example 
for  the  fnture  decoration  of  new  civic  buildings. 

This  same  Commune  of  Pantin  had  been 
chosen  by  the  administration  as  the  site  for  one 
of  tbo  two  new  Parisian  cemeteries  intended  to 
replace  the  great  necropolis  which  had  been 
projected  at  Mery-sur-Oise  ; the  other  will  be  at 
Bagneux.  They  will  not  equal  the  area  of  the 
immense  plan  proposed  for  Mery  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  subsequently  taken  up  by  the 
Republic,  and  which  would  have  been  realised 
now  but  for  the  unfortunate  obstinacy  of  the 
Municipal  Council.  The  cemetery  at  Pantin, 
nevertheless,  includes  103  hectares  and  that  at 
Bagneux  67.*  Thanks  to  M.  Formige,  the  archi- 
tect, something  really  fine  has  been  done  with 
the  entrance  gates,  and  the  interior  has  been 
very  well  arranged.  It  is  probable  that  the 
mortuaries,  for  which  M.  Formige  has  presented 
designs  to  the  Mnnicipal  Council,  will  be 
annexed  to  these  two  cemeteries.  These 
mortuaries  are  partly  based  on  suggestions 
gathered  from  an  inspection  of  buildings 
for  the  same  object  in  England,  Belgium,  and 

• A hectare  ia  nearly  2^  English  acres  in  extent.  | 


Germany.  The  SIuDieipal  Council  has  also 
taken  np  the  idea  of  a monument  commemora- 
tive of  the  French  Revolution.  So  far  nothing 
better,  since  it  is  a monument  of  the  event  of 
1789,  not  of  the  saturnalia  of  ’93,  and  besides, 
it  should  furnish  commissions  for  sculptors, 
who  are  suffering  like  others  from  the  present 
depression.  But  when  the  Council  wished  for  a 
site  in  the  Tuileries,  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  municipality,  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts 
turned  a deaf  ear,  the  “ Consei!  des  Batiments 
Civils”  kicked  against  the  idea,  and  finally  con- 
sented only  to  a very  small  site  at  the  end  of 
the  parterres  of  the  Tuilerie.s  garden.  Hence 
much  \%Tath  among  the  City  Council,  who  are 
not  to  be  appeased,  and  refuse  to  contribute 
financially, — orotherwise, — to  the  actual  project 
of  tho  Government.  The  matter  ia  to  he  sub- 
mitted again  to  M.  Goblet,  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts,  in  order  that  it  may  be  formally  brought 
before  Parliament. 

While  awaiting  the  separation  of.  the  Church 
and  the  State, — which  is  the  Utopia  of  all 
advanced  Republicans, — the  Conncil  is  occnpy- 
ing  itself  with  a general  inspection  of  the 
works  of  art  placed  in  all  the  civil  and  religious 
edifices  of  Paris.  This  is,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  an  ill-disguised  menace,  and  the  Council 
thinks  evidently  of  resuming  possession,  sooner 
or  later,  of  all  the  artistic  riches  distributed 
among  the  churches  of  Paris,  and  uniting  them 
in  one  collection.  Fortunately  for  Christian 
art,  which  would  certainly  not  gain  by  being 
thus  changed  in  its  “environment,”  most  of 
these  works  are  in  the  form  of  frescoes  or  other 
methods  of  painting  which  are  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  walls.  As  to  the  windows, 
it  is  fortunately  impossible  to  touch  those  of 
St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  St.  Eustacbe,  or  of  any 
other  edifice  classed  among  the  Historic  Monu- 
ments under  the  control  of  the  State;  the 
project  will  therefore  not  be  so  easy  to  put  in 
operation. 

Six  years  ago  the  Administration  proposed  that 
the  bust  of  the  eminent  architect  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  should  be  placed  in  the  Salle  despas 
Perdus  of  that  edifice.  Unfortunately  Due  had 
scored  up  against  him  the  fact  of  his  restoration 
of  the  celebrated  grille  of  the  Cour  d'Horloge, 
which  is  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  France, 
and  crowned  with  flenrs-de-lys  in  wrought  iron, 
gilt.  For  this  sole  reason  the  proposed  homage 
to  his  memory  was  rejected  ! Fortunately,  the 
Council  now  numbers  a few  artists  and  men  of 
enlightened  minds  who  are  above  such  petti- 
ness, and  Duo  will  at  last  have  his  monumental 
bust,  which  is  to  be  executed  by  M.  Cbapu. 

The  competition  for  a new  girls’  school  in  the 
Rue  des  Martyrs,  for  which  nearly  200  designs 
have  been  sent  in,  will  probably  be  decided  by 
the  time  these  lines  appear.  At  Meaux,  which 
is  near  enough  to  Paris  to  come  into  our 


scope,  a competition  has  just  been  decided 
for  the  construction  there  of  a Com- 
munal College,  the  first  premium  being 
awarded  to  M.  Delaire,  the  second  to  MM. 
Calinaud  and  Blavette,  as  equal  in  merit,  tho 
third,  on  the  same  footing,  to  MM.  Fauconuier 
and  Laporte.  The  competition  for  a statue  to 
the  famous  chemist,  Dumas,  at  Allais,  has  also 
just  been  decided;  M.  Pech,  pupil  of  MM. 
Jouffiroy,  FalguiJire,  and  Mercie,  has  obtained 
the  prize,  honourable  mention  being  given  to 
MM.  Gandez  and  Gilbert.  Tho  architect  whose 
design  has  been  selected  for  the  pedestal  ia 
M.  Delmas. 

Another  statue  to  Voltaire  is  imminent,  but 
not  for  Paris;  this  is  to  be  erected  at  the  town  of 
Saint-Claude,  and  is  to  commemorate  the  freeing 
of  the  ancient  sei’fs  of  Mount  Jura,  due  in  great 
part  to  the  efforts  of  Voltaire.  It  is  connected 
with  Paris  though  the  fact  that  the  execution  of 
it  has  been  entrusted  to  M.  E.  Monnier,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Societe  Centralo  des  Architectes,  an 
unassuming  but  very  talented  architect,  whose 
services  to  the  Societe  Centrale  have  been  most 
valuable. 

The  subject  of  the  gift  of  Chantilly  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Conseil  d’Etat,  though  it  is  not 
yet  officially  accepted.  The  bequest  is  really  a 
fortune  to  the  Institnt  of  France,  for  after  the 
annual  charges  are  paid,  which  will  amount  to 
about  475,000  francs,  there  will  still  remain  to 
the  Institut  a net  revenue  of  180,000  francs  to 
be  disposed  of  at  its  pleasure.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Act  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction by  the  executors  of  the  Due  d’Anmale, 
the  galleries  and  collections  of  Chantilly,  under 
the  title  of  the  Mnsee  Conde,  as  well  as  the  park 
and  gardens,  will  be  open  to  the  public  twice  a 
week  during  six  months  of  the  year.  The  general 
management  of  the  estate  will  be  entrusted  to 
three  curators  named  by  the  Institut,  and  chosen 
one  from  among  the  members  of  the  Academie 
Frangaise,  one  from  tho  Academie  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  and  one  from  among  the  other  sections  of 
the  Institut.  After  the  sanction  of  the  Conseil 
d’Etat,  a decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
will  be  requested  to  authorise  the  acceptance  of 
the  bequest. 

There  is  mneh  talk  in  official  circles  about  the 
probable  suppresion  of  the  offices  of  the  Under- 
secretaries of  State,  which  would  include  the 
departure  of  M.  Turquet,  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Fine  Arts.  Most  of  the  artists  would 
view  with  little  regret  the  departure  of  this 
fanciful  official,  who  has  mnch  contributed  to 
put  out  of  gear  the  Services  des  Beaux-Arts 
and  of  the  Musees  Nationanx,  and  whose  com- 
petence in  artistic  matters  is  more  than  con- 
testable: an  instance  of  the  serious  incon*; 
venience  of  entrusting  to  a purely  political 
personage  a special  function  of  this  kind,  which 
pretends  to  give  an  official  direction  to  art,  the 
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SCULPTURE,  ROYAL  MUSEUM, 
LEIPSIC. 

Toe  accompanying  illustrations  are  repro- 
duced (slightly  reduced  in  size)  from  the 
Wiener  Bauindusirie  Zcitung,  a recently-started 
and  very  well  illustrated  Viennese  architectural 
paper.  They  represent  a portion  of  the  sculp- 
tural decoration  of  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Leipsic,  designed  and  executed  by  Herr 
Ungerer,  of  Munich.  The  left-hand  figure 
represents  the  Goldsmith’s  art  {Qoldschmiede- 
kunst),  and  the  right-hand  one  the  Brass- 
founders’  art  (Erzgiesserci) , or  it  may  perhaps 
stand  for  the  art  of  working  in  wrought  metal 
(other  than  the  precious  metals)  generally. 


I very  existence  of  which  depends  on  its  absolute 
SI  independence.* 

I The  work  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  for  the  first 

i preparations  for  the  Exhibition  is  in  full  activity, 
commencing  with  the  preparation  for  railways 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  site.  A main  line 
R with  sidings  will  connect  the  Champ  de  Mars 
V with  the  railway  de  I’Onest,  and  the  wagons 
9 loaded  with  goods  will  be  diverted  by  turntables 
K on  to  the  numerous  interior  lines  which  will  ran 
t parallel  with  nearly  all  the  galleries.  These 
9 works  will  necessitate,  of  course,  the  suppres- 
E|  sion  of  the  park  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  trees 
li  and  shrubs  of  which  will  be  preserved  for  the 
i ornamentation  of  future  gardens.  The  work 
if  for  the  iron  supports  to  tho  galleries  is  in 
t process  of  being  assigned  to  various  firms,  and 
jj  that  for  the  300-metre  tower  will  be  commenced 
4 almost  immediately.  At  a recent  interview 
R with  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  the  delegates  of 
[{  tho  Ministers  of  Arts,  War,  and  Agriculture 
t have  made  known  the  views  and  intentions 
( of  their  various  departments.  The  pro- 

I gramme  of  the  Minister  of  Arts  is  very 
extensive,  and  includes  literary  conferences, 
and  theatrical  representations  intended  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  French  theatre 
from  1789  to  1889.  A retrospective  exhibition 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  will 
illustrate  the  progress  during  the  same  period 
in  each  of  these  arts.  The  project  of  the 
Minister  of  War  includes  a historical  exhibition 
of  French  arms  and  uniforms  from  the  origin 
of  “ La  Gaule  ” (!),  and  to  this  exhibition,  which 
will  be  located  on  the  Promenade  des  Invalides, 
3 General  Boulanger  proposes  to  add  a complete 

i study  of  armament  and  fortifications  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  French  history.  The  agricul- 
tural exhibition  will  be  installed  in  the  same 
f quarter  and  upon  the  quays,  and  also  that  of 
i;  food  products,  for  which  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
i culture  requires  considerable  space.  The  Ex- 
I hibition  scheme  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be 
i!  fairly  started. 

We  have  unfortunately  to  record  this  month 


the  death  of  several  artists  of  talent.  In 
painting  we  have  lost  M.  Eugene  Petit,  whose 
flower-pieces  at  tho  last  Salon  were  much 
appreciated.  M.  Petit  was  only  forty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  a pupil  of  MM.  Dieterle 
and  Muller,  and  several  times  received  a medal 
at  the  Salon.  The  Imperial  Administration 
entrusted  him  with  the  decoration  of  the  Palace 
at  Compihgne. 

Among  sculptors,  we  have  lost  MM.  Bour- 
geois, Sehiff,  and  Mouly.  M.  le  Baron  Arthur 
Bourgeois  died  after  a long  illness.  He  obtained 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1863,  and  several  silver 
medals  subseqnently.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
statue  of  George  Sand  which  adorns  the  H6tel 
de  Ville.  M.  Mathias  Sehiff,  pupil  of  MM. 
Petre,  Falguiere,  and  Thomas,  was  a young  and 
rising  artist  to  whom  we  owe  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Rene  II.,  erected  at  Nancy.  He  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four. 

In  regard  to  the  sculptor  Mouly,  his  end  was, 
like  that  of  Schcenewerk,  that  of  a despairing 
man,  for  whom  artistic  disappointment  was 
aggravated  by  the  miseries  of  poverty.  He 
had  exhibited  at  the  last  Salon  an  enormous 
statue  of  Vercingetorix,  which  he  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  dispose  of  to  the  Municipality 
or  the  State.  Repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  not 
having  obtained  even  an  “honourable  mention” 
at  the  Salon,  whereas  he  had  counted  on  a 
medal,  at  the  end  of  his  resources  and  harassed 
with  debts,  the  unhappy  artist  committed 
suicide,  leaving  his  young  wife  and  five  children 
only  what  could  be  raised  by  a public  sale.  We 
ought  to  mention  also  in  this  obituary  catalogue 
the  death  of  M.  Alexandre  de  Sachy,  who  for 
more  than  forty  years  has  directed  the  castings 
for  the  Ecole  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts.  It  is 
to  his  labours  that  we  owe  the  fine  collection  of 
casts  and  models  in  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  bis  reproductions 
are  works  of  art  in  their  kind. 


M.  ALPHAND. 

As  we  are  publishing  this  week  the  plan  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  as  adopted  by  the 
Commission,  we  give  at  the  same  time  the 
portrait  of  the  eminent  engineer  who  has 
elaborated  this  vast  project,  and  to  whom  the 
Government  has  entrusted  the  general  direction 
of  the  whole  work. 

Jean  Charles  Adolph  Alphand  was  born  in 
1817  at  Grenoble,  and  is  accordingly  now  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  but  he  is  still  full  of 
vigour  and  of  an  apparently  insatiable  activity 
which  finds  pleasure  in  arduous  undertakings. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole  Polytoch- 
nique  in  1839,  and  entered  two  years  later  the 
Ecole  des  Ponts  etChauseee8,and  was  appointed, 
in  1843,  engineer  at  Bordeaux,  whore  he  was 
charged  with  the  direction  of  public  works. 
It  was  there  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  M.  Haussmann,  who,  when  he  became, 
in  1853,  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  recollected 
the  young  engineer,  and  summoned  him  to 
Paris  as  Engineer-iu-chief  for  the  ombellish- 
ment  of  the  capital.  Since  that  time  M. 
Alphand  has  become  Director  of  the  Services 
of  Plantations,  Promenades,  Roads,  and  Light- 
ing, and  concentrated  his  efforts  in  these  offices 
towards  beautifying  and  sanitating  (if  wo  may 
coin  a word)  the  city  of  Paris.  His  talent  has 
been  most  especially  shown  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  waste  and  empty  spaces  into  umbrageous 
squares.  We  may  note  particularly  in  this 
respect  his  treatment  of  the  Champa  Elysees, 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  that  of  Vincennes, 
the  parks  of  Buttes  Chauraont  and  Montsouris, 
the  park  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  the 
new  Paris  cemeteries, 

When  the  “ Annce  terrible  ” interrupted  all 
this,  M.  Alphand  found  new  food  for  his 
incessant  energy.  Appointed  colonel  of  the 
Legion  of  Auxiliary  Engineers,  he  had  under  his 
orders  no  less  a man  than  Viollet-le-Duo,  and 
in  conjunction  with  him  he  organised  the 
fortified  enceinte  of  Paris,  and  rendered  great 
service  to  the  national  defence  during  the  siege. 
After  the  Commune,  M.  Thiers  created  the  post 
of  “ Directeur  des  Travaux  de  Paris  ” especially 
for  M.  Alphand,  who  is  also  at  present  Inspector 


The  New  Infirmary  at  Working-ton  was 

opened  on  Monday  last  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Wilson.  The  buildings  have 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  about  3,000Z.  from 
designs  by  Mr.  George  D.  Oliver,  architect,  of 
Carlisle. 


* We  in_  England  can  certainly  aympatbise  with  onr 
French  critica  on  thU  head,  considering  the  nature  of 
some  of  onr  appointments  to  the  post  of  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works. 
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General  des  Fonts  et  Chanssees,  and  Grand  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Hononr.  This  has  certainly 
been  a tolerably  full  life  for  any  one  man.  "We 
may  add  that  this  indefatigable  worker,  who 
finds  time  to  direct  both  the  pnblic  works  of 
Paris  and  those  of  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  is 
also  an  able  writer  and  an  orator  of  the  first 
rank.  Among  the  productions  of  his  pen  may 
be  mentioned  “ L’ Arboretum”  and  the  “Pro- 
menades des  Paris.”  As  a speaker,  he  has  a 
remarkable  influence  over  the  most  irreconcilable 
of  municipal  councils,  and  has  always  contrived 
to  obtain  from  them  the  supplies  he  has 
required  for  his  great  works  in  the  course  of 
the  transformation  of  Paris. 


RESULTS  OF  EXHIBITION'S. 

Exhibition's  are  now  so  far  a matter  of 
history,  that  a retrospect  becomes  a study  of 
some  interest,  and  especially  in  answer  to  the 
oft-repeated  question,  “ Do  they  pay  ? ” That 
is,  as  a speculative  undertaking,  and  not  in  any 
indirect  way.  That  they  can  be  made  to  pay 
is  clear  from  the  statistics  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  (the  first  of  the  series),  which  had  a 
surplus  of  ISG.OOOZ.  This  was  a fine  profit, 
indeed  j but  then  the  thing  was  a novelty,  and 
managers  and  officials  came  to  their  work  in  a 
healthy,  honest  manner,  very  different  to  the 
style  of  the  present  day.  The  nest  Exhibition 
(1802)  was  a failure,  financially  speaking,  and 
the  deficiency,  something  like  7(3,OOOL,  was 
helped  out  by  the  contractors.  The  “ Fisheries  ” 
showed  a favourable  balance  of  1-1,7521. ; the 
“ Healtheries  ” left  3,5571.  to  the  goodj  the 
“Inventories”  had  a deficiency  of  5, -1371.}  the 
“ Coliuderies  ” accounts  are  not  yet  made  up, 
though  we  can  scarcely  expect  much  balance, 
when  we  remember  the  immense  amount  of 
coloured  water  and  electricity  to  be  paid  for. 
All  the  Paris  Exhibitions  were  failures  (alsit 
ojneii!),  and  especially  the  one  of  1878.  The 
Welt-Austellung  of  Vienna  (1873)  was  also  a 
breakdown,  while  Philadelphia  is  believed  to 
have  been  a commercial  success,  though  the 
accounts  have  not  been  disentangled  from 
certain  city  speculations  in  connexion  with  it. 
A tabulated  statement  will  show  all  these 
results  at  a glance  : — 


Place. 

1 

No.  of 
Visitors. 

Surplus. 

Deficiency. 

£ 

£ 

1851 

London  ..... 

8,039,196 

606,242 

388,000 

1855  Paris  

5,162, 33C 

138, 09£ 



considerable 

1883 

London  

6,311,OOS 

459,631 



£78,000 

1887;Pari3  

— 

403,53C 



heavy 

1873;Vienna  

6,740, 60C 

208,477 

— 

very  heavy 

1878  Paris  

— 

very  larve 

lS75.Pbilade]pliiB 

8,140,192 

798,675 

Probable 

— 

1883, Fisheries  .. 

2,703,051 

162,902 

£14,762 



1891'  Healtheries. 

4,153,49  • 

2i7,046 

3,567 



1885  Inventories  . 



218, 49C 



£5,437 

1886]Colmderiee  * 



— 

_ 



1888jLiverpool  ... 

2,667,374 

131.000 

12,000 

• Accounts  not  yet  pabbshed. 


On  the  whole,  the  results  seem  to  have  been 
unsatisfactory,  aud  when  we  have  to  add  those 
of  the  three  undoubted  South  Kensington 
collapses  in  1870-71-72,  as  also  several  of  the 
provincial  Exhibitions,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
bo  successful  speculations,  the  chief  consola- 
tion being  that  we  have  done  better  than  our 
Continental  neighbours.  Of  course,  the  good  that 
these  undertakings  do  can  scarcely  be  measured 
by  statistics.  A certain  amount  of  money  is 
circulated  in  the  city  in  which  the  Exhibition 
is  held,  and  a certain  amount  of  knowledge  is 
disseminated  (but  a small  asset,  we  fear) . On  the 
other  hand,  much  ill-feeling  is  often  engendered 
amongst  the  unrewarded  exhibitors,  there  is 
generally  a good  deal  of  jobbery,  and  a good 
many  inventors’  ideas  are  appropriated  by 
foreign  visitors.  It  may  be  safely  said  that,  if 
an  Exhibition  cannot  pay  its  way  without  fire- 
water-works or  Eiffel  towers,  the  game  is 
scarcely  worth  the  caudle. 


A Jubilee  Medal. — In  continuation  of  their 
medallic  series,  the  Council  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  we  understand,  are  about  to  offer  three 
premiums  of  50Z.,  301.,  and  201.,  for  a pair  of 
dies  for  a medal  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of 
Her  Majesty.  The  medals  will  be  3 iu.  diameter, 
and,  in  bronze  and  silver,  will  form  a portion  of 
the  prizes  to  be  given  in  their  next  distribulion. 
The  competition  is  confined  to  British  artists. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — The 
second  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
the  current  session  was  held  in  the  library  at 
Queen’s  College  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  The 
Vice-President  (Mr.  John  Cotton)  was  in  the 
chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association: — Messrs.  S.  J. 
Holliday,  H.  R.  Lloyd,  B.  V.  Hirsh,  H.  Buckland, 
L.  Stone,  J.  Jepheott,  G.  T.  Bassett,  and  J.  R. 
Shaw.  The  secretary  read  memorials  from 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Architectural 
Societies  in  favour  of  the  proposed  new  Charter 
for  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
ilr.  T.  Timmins  was  nominated  for  member- 
ship. A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bradley,  B.A.,  on  “Illuminated  Books,  what 
they  are  and  how  they  were  produced.”  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  with  many  fine  specimens 
of  original  MS.,  and  copies  of  some  of  the  best 
examples  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  W. 
Doubleday,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Henman  and 
supported  by  Messrs.  J.  Cotton,  H.  Lloyd, 
V.  Scruton  (hon.  sec.),  and  H.  James,  was 
accorded  to  the  author  for  his  interesting 
paper.  After  a response  from  Mr.  Bradley  the 
meeting  terminated. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  eight  new  members  were  elected,  and  after 
some  discussion  on  the  proposed  new  Charter 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Mr.  A.  n.  Davis-Colley  read  a paper  entitled 
“ Architecture  at  the  coming  Manchester 
Jubilee  Exhibition.” 


HEATIXG  DWELLINGS  BY  GAS. 

In  a recent  lecture  before  the  Saxon  Society 
of  Engineers,  Herr  Friedrich  Siemens,  the  well- 
known  German  engineer,  dwelt  on  the  means  at 
disposal  for  preventing  smoke,  and  the  best 
method  for  heating  dwellings.  To  prevent 
smoke  entirely,  said  the  speaker,  was  utterly 
impossible  as  long  as  solid  fuels  were  used  for 
heatifag,  &c. ; at  most,  it  might  be  minimised 
by  certain  means.  The  only  way  by  which 
there  would  be  no  smoke  in  the  beating  of 
dwellings  was  by  introducing  electricity,  gas, 
or  mineral  oil  for  that  purpose.  The  first- 
named  had  at  present  little  prospect  of  be- 
coming of  general  use,  but  the  two  latter  bad 
already  been  adapted  for  furnaces  and  boilers, 
as  well  as  for  cooking,  and  would,  he  believed, 
soon  become  extensively  used  in  the  heating  of 
dwellings.  In  order,  however,  that  this  should 
he  the  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce 
fireplaces  in  which  the  gas  could  bixrn  com- 
pletely free  and  in  pure  state.  It  could  be  used 
either  in  the  form  of  radiation, — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  open  fireplaces, — or  by  direct  contact 
with  iron,  as  in  cooking-stoves,  Ac.  One  great 
advantage  in  the  former  was  that  the  rays 
thrown  backwards  could,  by  means  of  a 
reflector,  also  be  ntilised,  which  was  impossible 
with  coal.  By  gas  grates,  too,  heat  was  more 
evenly  distributed,  whilst  they  would,  at  the 
same  time,  ventilate  the  room.  The  most  per- 
nicious manner  of  heating  rooms  was,  the 
lecturer  considered,  that  of  hot  air,  it  being 
most  unhealthy  to  heat  the  air  we  breathe. 
The  air  ought  to  be  cold,  artificially-heated  air 
being  too  dry  to  be  wholesome, — a proof  of 
which  was  furnished  by  Nature  herself,  the  sun 
warming  the  earth  solely  by  radiation.  Herr 
Siemens  bad,  he  announced,  constructed  such  a 
gas  fireplace,  in  which  heat  was  only  distributed 
by  radiation  from  the  uncovered  flame.  No 
chimney  was  necessary,  as  no  smoke  was 
created,  all  that  was  required  being  simply 
a little  pipe  for  the  escape  of  any  impurities. 

* A room  warmed  in  this  manner  he  had  found 
moat  comfortable.  There  was,  however,  the 
great  drawback  to  the  general  adoption  of 
this  mode  of  heating,  that  it  was  at  present 
more  expensive  than  coal-firing,  the  grate  in 
question  consuming  500  litres  of  gas  per  hour, 
but  this  was  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  of 
labour  in  tending,  cleaning,  &c.  He  considered 
it  doubtful  whether  gas  in  such  grates  could  be 
brought  to  the  cheapness  of  coal  and  coke. 
Further,  he  expressed  the  belief  that  it  would 
take  a long  time  before  people  would  adopt  gas 
for  heating  their  dwellings,  though  it  was 
largely  used  for  cooking,  as  the  prejudice 
against  it  was  great.  He  thought,  however, 
that  future  generations  would  smile  at  the 
primitive  and  laborious  manner  in  which  their 
ancestors  heated  their  dwellings. 


Jllusfratbns. 

PLAN  FOR  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION 
OF  1889. 

DE  give  this  week  the  officially-adopted 
plan  for  the  proposed  Great  Exhibi- 

tion  to  bo  held  in  Paris  in  1889, 

ostensibly  in  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  Republic.  That  there  is  no  scale  to  : 
the  plan  is  no  fault  of  ours  ; this  is  one  of 
the  things  which  they  do  not  “ manage  better 
iu  France,”  and  the  official  plan  appears 
to  have  been  published  with  no  scale,  though  i 
the  scale  will  be  apparent  enough  within  certain  ; 
limits,  sufficiently  so  to  enable  the  reader  to 
appreciate  the  preposterous  dimensions  of 
M.  Eiffel’s  proposed  tower,  the  four  piers  or 
legs  of  which  are  seen  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
plan,  with  a couple  of  caf^s  interposed  in  the 
space  between  them.  The  symmetrical  dis- 
position of  the  ground  will  no  doubt  realise 
some  fine  effects,  or  would  if  they  were  not  all 
likely  to  be  interrupted  or  dwarfed  by  this 
precious  tower. 

As  stated  at  the  foot  of  the  plan,  the  general 
scheme  of  the  whole  is  due  to  M.  Alphand,  while 
special  portions  are  put  under  the  charge  of  I 
three  architects  respectively: — M.  Bonvard 
taking  the  construction  of  the  palaces  for  the 
French  and  Foreign  Sections,  and  also  the  : 
Special  Pavilion  of  the  City  of  Paris  j M.  Dutert  ' 
being  charged  with  the  machinery  galleries ; 
and  M.  Formige  with  the  Fine  Arts  Palace.  The 
machinery  galleries,  it  may  be  mentioned,  will 
be  380  metres  in  length,  and  are  to  be  covered 
with  a roof  of  115  metres  span,  on  iron 
columns. 

If  this  great  undertaking  really  takes  form 
and  substance,  and  is  brought  to  a fortunate  i 
completion,  it  will  no  doubt  be  an  event  of 
interest  for  the  whole  civilised  world,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  which  will  probably  visit  it. 


THE  CA  D’ORO,  VENICE. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  this  remarkable  : 
and  picturesque  building,  which  will  form  the  . 
subject  of  the  paper  by  Signor  Boni  at  the  . 
Institute  of  Architects  on  Monday  evening.  ; 
The  illustration  is  reproduced  from  a water- 
colour drawing  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay. 

Signor  Boni  will,  perhaps,  have  some  new  ' 
light  to  throw  upon  the  history  of  the  building,  : 
about  which  doctors  aro  divided  a good  deal.  I 
It  dates  from  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  and  is  i 
affirmed  by  some  to  have  received  its  name  i 
from  the  amount  of  gilding  originally  on  it; 
by  others  to  be  called  after  the  d’Oro  family,  ■ 
M.  Cbas.  Yriarte,  in  his  great  work  on  Venice.  ■ 
suggests  that  the  boildiug  was  the  design  of  a : 
certain  Filippo  Calendario,  a man  who  seems  to  ■ 
have  been  originally  a sailor,  aud  afterwards  a i 
mixture  of  architect  and  politician,  and  was 
eventually  hung  in  the  piazetta  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  for  a conspiracy  against  the  famous 
oligarchy  of  Ten. 

The  design  is  a most  characteristic  example  i 
of  Venetian  architecture  in  its  piquant  con-  , 
trasts  of  solid  masses  and  open  arcades,  aud  i 
the  curiously  Oriental  aspect  of  some  of  the  < 
details. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Ca  d’Oro  i 
shows  evidence  of  manipulation  of  its  lines 
with  a view  to  correct  optical  illusion,  as  in  the  < 
Parthenon.  Considering  the  date  of  the  build- 
ing, the  architectural  influences  under  which  it 
arose,  and  the  great  chance  of  settlement  and  ; 
torsion  of  line  from  the  probable  nature  of  its 
foundations,  we  should  require  very  nnmis-  ^ 
takable  evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe  this. 


NEWARK  CASTLE,  RENFREWSHIRE. 

On  a low-lying  piece  of  ground,  close  to  the  i 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  stands  the  picturesque  old  ( 
castle  of  Newark,  at  one  time  beautifully ; 
situated,  but  now  surrounded  by  the  ship- 1 
building  yards  and  workshops  of  the  neighbour-  ' 
ing  town  of  Port  Glasgow. 

The  edifice  bears  traces  of  having  been  built 
at  two  different  periods  ; and  is  formed  with  a : 
courtyard  to  the  south,  in  the  corner  of  which  i 
is  the  principal  entrance,  with  moulded  jamb  I 
and  broken  pediment,  bearing  the  inscription,  i 
“The  blissingis  of  God  be  heirin,”  anno  1597.' 
Above  is  the  group  of  panels  and  openings' 
shown  in  the  sketch,  giving  light  to  the  main; 
staircase.  At  the  southern  angle  of  the  court' 
rises  the  oldest  portion  of  the  building,  dating, 
probably  from  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  form 
of  a lofty  square  tower,  so  characteristic  of: 
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House  at  Coonihe,  'near  Shafteshunj  ; Courfijard.  Hi 


doubt,  appropriated  to  the 


the  nave,  waa,  no 
regular  clergy,  while  the  ivave  was 
the  parishioners,  a"'’ 
absence  of  an  open 
space  above  the  screen 
partition 

exist  towards  the  nave  £ 
afteenth-century  painting^ 
the  centre,  and  on  e ’ 

traced  in  11*- □ 

dowing  border. 

In  1671  this  was  concealed  by  a second  parti- 
tion  2 ft.  fatthor  west,  the  space  between  the 
two  being  occupied  by  the  rood-loft,  and  on  this 
western  partition  are  painted  the  royal  arms 
and  several  BibUoal  texts  in  black  letter,  quoted 
from  the  Geneva  version.  These  have  con- 
siderable interest  of  their  own,  and  are  well  pre- 
served, and  it  was  therefore  thought  desirable 
to  retain  them  rather  than  remove  them  to 
expose  the  barely  decipherable  rams  of  the 
fifteenth-century  painting  behind.  , . 

One  picturesque  feature  in  the  church  is  the 
Mntrlp’H  Court  new,  with  panelling  and  tester  of 


east  or  garden  front.  It  is  built  of  local  green 
sandstone  from  a quarry  on  the  property,  with 
red  Farleigh  stone  for  windows,  strings,  &c.  1 be 
roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles  ; in  the  tower  is 
a large  water-tank  in  case  of  fire,  as  all  the 
water  for  the  house  has  to  be  pumped  up  by 
means  of  a turbine  from  a spring  170  ft.  below 
the  site,  and  distant  about  a quarter  of  a mi  e. 
The  hall,  which  is  two  floors  high,  will  be 
finished  with  oak  panelling  and  oak  staircase; 

smoking-room,  and  billiard- 
■■  ' ' oak  to  a height  of 


ttish  buildings  of  this  period.  Its  windows  ' 
ear  to  have  been  altered  and  enlarged  when 
rest  of  the  castle  was  built.  The  north 
ration  presents  a most  striking  view  from 
river,  being  similar  in  its  style  to  Heriot  s 
jpital,  Edinburgh,  and  the  later  portion  of 
litbgow  Palace.  The  windows  on  the  ground- 
,r  are  formed  with  plain  unmoulded  archi- 
ves, and  give  light  to  the  vaulted  kitchen 
[ offices.  A little  stair  in  the  thickness  of 
wall,  to  the  right,  communicates  with  the 
I above,'  which  is  a finely-proportioned  apart- 
ut,  with  stone  floor  and  oak  roof,  and  is  so 
nned  that  it  is  lighted  by  windows  on  all  its 
r walls.  The  large  stone  fire-place  shown 
the  illustration  is  placed  on  its  north  aide, 
inspection  of  its  details  will  show  that  even 
this  late  period  its  mouldings  were  not 
Dgether  wanting  in  Gothic  feeling. 

^ circular  stair  turret,  the  chief  feature  on 
8 elevation,  gives  access  to  the  rooms  above, 
either  side  of  it  there  are  large  moulded 
i canopied  windows,  which  show  that  the 
)tch  were  not  so  far  behind  at  this  time  in 
.tters  of  light  as  some  Southern  critics  would 
ve  us  think.  Circular  turrets  rise  from  the 
gles  of  the  building,  crowned  with  conical 
)fs,  which,  together  with  the  tall  chimneys, 
re  the  building  quite  a French  chateau  ap- 
axance ; indeed,  this  front  is  considered  to 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Scotland. 

The  ancient  barony  of  Newark  originally 
longed  to  the  Dennistouns,  at  one  time  an 
luential  family  in  Eenfrewshire.  About  the 
ginniug  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  trans- 
-red  by  marriage  to  a family  of  Maxwells,  who 
bained  it  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
ntnrv : since  then  it  has  changed  hands 
r .1  •_ i.1 T.nrio- 


3 occupied  by 

and  this  may  explain  the 
arch  between  the  two,  the 
being  filled  with  a solid 
of  timber  and  plaster,  on  which  still 
some  traces  of  the 
The  rood  occupied 
, C.i  each  side  are  figures  of  angels 
red  line  among  diapers  and  within  a 


the  dining-room, 

room  will  also  be  panelled  in . . 

4 ft.  6 in. ; the  billiard-room  has  an  open  timber 
roof  with  a lantern  light.  Mr.  Dart,  of  Crediton, 
is  the  builder. 

ELLINGHAM  CHURCH. 

The  Church  of  Ellingham,  near  Rmgwood, 
was  lately  restored  from  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson’s 
designs.  It  bad  for  some  years  been  in  a 
ruinous  state,  the  tiebeams  of  the  roof  having 
been  cut  away  and  the  walls  undermined  by 
graves  and  vaults,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
structure  was  actually  in  danger  of  faUit^. 
The  dangerous  walls  have  been  rebuilt  and  the 
others  underpinned ; the  church  has  been  re- 
seated with  oak  pews,  new  roofed  throughout, 
and  warmed  and  drained,  and  a vestry  and 
organ-chamber  have  been  added  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel. 

The  church  contains  many  points  of  interest. 
The  rectory  and  chapel  were  attached  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Sauvenr  le  Vicomte  in  Normandy 
in  the  year  1163,  and  the  actual  building  was 
apparently  constructed  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  or  early  in  the  thirteenth,  to  which 


house  AT  COMBE,  NEAR 
SHAFTESBURY. 

house,  now  building  for  Mr.  M.  H. 
, is  situated  on  high  ground  not  far 
lafteabury.  One  of  the  conditions  was 
sitting-rooms  should  face  the  south- 
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The  Moyle’s  Court  property  passed  in  later 
times  to  the  Barings,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Normanton,  at  whose  expense  the 
church  has  been  repaired  and  restored. 

In  the  chancel  floor  have  been  reset  some 
stone  coffin  lids,  with  crosses,  which  were  dis- 
covered during  the  restoration.  They  may 
have  belonged  to  some  of  the  priors  or  monks 
of  the  cell  at  Ellingham. 


AN  AIR  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PURIFICA- 
TION OF  SEWAGE. 

This  is  rightly  called  a “ purifying  process.” 
It  purifies  or  does  nothing.  Most  other  pro- 
cesses do  not  aim  so  high  as  to  purify  sewage, 
its  clarification  being  nearly  all  that  is  pretended 
to  be  done.  The  process,  however,  now  under 
notice  would,  with  a sufficient  supply  of  air, 
deprive  the  sewage  of  all  its  noxions  properties, 
and  send  them  up  a tall  chimney  as  smoke  is 
carried  off. 

When  sewage  is  spread  over  land  by  way  of 
irrigation,  for  the  double  purpose  of  utilising 
it  and  purifying  it,  it  is  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  air  in  the  soil,  in  minute  sub- 
divisions as  numerous  as  the  pores  of  the 
soil  itself,  and  by  contact  with  the  air  in 
this  minute  state  of  subdivision  the  germina- 
tion of  the  organisms  of  the  sewage  is  promoted, 
so  that,  whether  the  purification  of  the  sewage 
be  regarded  as  due  to  living  organisms,  or,  as 
formerly,  to  the  mere  presence  of  atmospheric 
air.  the  process  may  be  regarded  as  the  same, 
reversely  applied,  as  the  irrigation  of  land. 
The  air  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
sewage,  instead  of  the  sewage  being  taken  to 
the  air  of  the  soil.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  that  there  may  be  in  the  soil  pre- 
existing nitrifying  organisms  which  may  not 
be  contained  in  the  air  blown  through  the 
sewage  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
process.  The  description  we  give  of  the  process 
and  its  application  is  that  of  the  patentee, 
Mr.  S.  H.  James,  and  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  process  could  well  be  practically  applied. 
The  practical  application,  however,  in  no  way 
concerns  the  principle.  It  is  easy  to  blow  air 
through  water  or  sewage,  and  if  that  will  effect 
its  purification  it  is  worth  a trial.  The  points  to 
ho  decided  are,  what  degree  of  purification  will 
a given  quantity  of  air  effect  upon  a certain 
bulk  of  sewage,  and  will  any  further  supply  of 
air  effect  further  purification  ? The  engineer 
knows  what  it  will  cost  to  supply  a given 
quantity  of  air.  Without  trial  of  the  effects  of 
the  new  process,  however,  he  has  not  sufficient 
data  upon  which  to  found  an  opinion  of  its 
practicability  in  a financial  sense.  It  has  before 
been  proposed  to  oxidise  sewage  by  bringing  it 
into  minute  contact  with  air,  but  not  in  the 
way  now  proposed.  The  proposition  we  mean 
was  to  let  the  sewage  fall  through  air,  but  it 


could  not  he  applied  on  the  larger  scale  of 
practical  works. 

In  proposing  to  perform  the  operation  of 
purification  by  forcing  air  tbrongh  the  sewage 
in  the  sewer  itself,  as  shown  by  the  diagram,  the 
inventor  probably  overlooks  the  fact  that  there 
would  not  be  time  while  the  sewage  is  running 
to  bring  the  air  into  sufficient  contact  with  it. 
It  must  be  performed  in  a reservoir,  and  one  of 
the  difficulties  will  be  to  find  space  enough  for 
a shallow  reservoir  such  as  is  desired.  How- 
ever, the  difficulty  is  one  which  can  be  over- 
come if  it  is  worth  while,  and  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  make  a trial  with  the  object  ot 
deciding  the  points  we  have  named. 

We  subjoin  the  author’s  own  description  of 
his  method : — 

“ It  ia  well  koowa  that  in  all  oaaos  of  lime  precipitation 
a .spcoDd«ry  action  tabes  place  after  the  discharce  of  the 
etlltieot  into  rivers.  Fish  cannot  thrive  even  where  they 
can  exist,  owing  to  the  free  oxygen  in  the  river  water  being 
absortied.  It  is  also  well  known  that  lesgthened  exposure 
to  the  oxidising  iilluence  of  air  will  slone  deodorise 
sewsge,  but  previous  attempts  required  vast  tracts  of  land, 
or  the  dis.'harge  of  eiltuents  in  long,  thin,  and  broad 
streams. 

By  my  process,  sir  ia  forced  through  the  sewage  matter, 
either  in  its  pasasge  al-mg  the  sewer  or  in  covered  tanks, 
by  means  of  perforated  pipes  or  air  distributors,  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  or  tanks  near  the  outfall  works; 
the  part  where  this  process  is  carried  on  consisting  of  one 
or  more  sections  divided  by  suitable  traps,  floats,  or 
syphons,  designed  to  prevent  gases  escaping  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  section  operated  upon,  except  by  the  openings 
st  the  top,  which  lead  to  tall  escspe-shafta  or  chimneys  (as 
per  sketch  annexed). 

Air  being  forced  through  the  perforated  pipes,  agitates 
and  intimately  mixes  with  the  liquid,  oxidising  and  purify- 
ing it,  thus  rendering  the  sewage  harmless  before  its 
, discharge.  The  de-oxidiseci  air  and  foul  gas  is  ultimately 
carried  away  and  discharged  by  the  chimney  into  the 
upper  region  of  the  atmosphere.  The  present  shafts  or 
chimneys  at  most  pumping  stations  are  high  enough  to 
prevent  smoke  affecting  the  population,  and  probably 
would  be  found  efBdent  lor  the  dissipation  of  the  vitiated 
gases  evolved. 

Whore  a clarified  effluent  is  required,  I prefer  to  use 
(after  purification)  a settling  reservoir  rather  than  employ- 
ing any  of  the  chemical  precipitating  processes.  Without 
the  aid  of  a settling  reservoir,  the  elUuent  would  be  little 
altered  in  its  dark  apx>earBnce,  but  having  been  thoronghly 
oxidised  and  purified,  it  might  be  safely  discharged  into 
tidal  rivers  without  detriment. 

Fresh  air  is  Nature's  own  method  of  pnrification,  and 
in  this  process  is  utilised  by  being  pumped  through  sewage, 
thereby  securing  perfect,  instead  of  imperfect,  contact, 
as  in  the  case  of  cascades,  &c.  The  foul  gases  are  dia- 
charged  by  the  high  chimney  at  an  elevation  where  they 
cause  no  nuisaiice.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  matter  is 
purified  by  whatever  goes  up  the  chimney. 

Organisms  c <Dnot  prolong  eiisteueo  in  a plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  air  ; they  ferment,  live  fast,  and  die,  being  practi- 
cally burned  out  like  imparities  in  iron  when  converted 
into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process. 

By  the  time  the  sewage  reaches  the  outfall  sU  solids  are 
broken  up,  and  a few  minutes'  ' blow ' drives  off  the  foul 
gases,  and  very  rapid  decomposition  seta  in  immediately, 
and  resulting  gases  follow  their  predecessors.  The  chief 
work  is  done  in  the  first  section,  aud  the  second  will  com- 
plete it  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  either  in  the 
sewer  itself,  or,  better  still,  in  covered  shallow  t4nks.  The 
solids  and  liquid,  being  purified,  can  be  discharged  into 
tidal  rivers  and  carried  by  the  tide  to  sea,  thus  avoiding 
subsequent  dealing  with  the  sludge  ; but  where  a clarified 
eflluent  is  necessary,  it  ia  preferable  to  employ  a settling 
reservoir  to  deposit  the  solids,  avoiding  all  chemical  pre- 


cipitation, which,  besides  the  expense,  doubles  the  amount 
of  solids  and  sera  up  subsequent  decomposition  in  the 
rivers.  The  cost  of  the  air-jsrocess  is  therefore  the  expense 
of  maintaining  blowing-engines.” 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

Sir, — In  your  review  [p.  759,  ante]  of  Prof. 
Kerr’s  work,  “The  Consulting  Architect,”  you 
take  exception  to  the  latter  part  of  the  statement 
made  by  him  that  “ the  mere  obstruction  of  the 
light  for  one  year  is  not  enough  to  extinguish 
the  easement  unless  notice  of  that  intention  has  ! 
been  first  delivered.”  The  words  of  the  statute 
are,  “ No  act  or  other  matter  shall  be  deemed  to  ' 
be  an  interruption  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  or  shall 
be  submitted  to  or  acquiesced  in  for  one  year 
after  the  party  interrupted  shall  have  had  or  > 
shall  have  notice  thereof,  and  of  the  person 
making  or  authorising  the  same  to  be  made.” 
Conflicting  opinions  are  given  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this,  e.'j.,  the  La\o  Times,  February  4th,  18S2, 
vol.  72,  p.  23fi,  says  : — “ The  bnrdcn  of  specially 
proving  the  twofold  notice  will  be  held  to  lie 
upon  one  person  erecting  the  obstruction.” 

‘‘  Twofold,”  that  is,  (I)  Notice  of  the  obstruc- 
tion; (2)  Notice  of  the  person  making,  «S:c.,  the 
same.  This  burden  of  proof  ia  a most  impor- 
tant matter.  Roacoe  in  his  Digest  of  the  Law 
of  Light  observes  that  “in  Seddon  v.  The  Bank 
of  Bolton  (L.R.,  19  Ch.  D.,  402),  Lord  Justice 
Fry  (then  Mr.  Justice  Fry),  seems  to  suggest 
that  there  must  be  some  kind  of  direct  notice 
from  the  person  authorising  the  interruption  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  fourth  section  of  the  Pre- 
scription Act.  But  the  learned  jndge  gives  no 
definition  of  the  word  ‘ notice,’  and  the  case  is 
but  little  guide.  Upon  consideration,  the  Act 
would  seem  to  bo  satisfied  so  long  as  the 
owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  becomes 
aware  that  some  particular  person,  or  some 
person  authorised  by  him,  is  obstructing  his 
light.  Thus,  if  he  is  aware  that  A.  is  the 
owner  in  fee  of  the  servient  tenement  in  which 
an  obstruction  has  been  erected,  this  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  ‘ notice  of  the  person’  making 
the  same.” 

Whether  the  notice  ia  to  be  actual  or  implied, 
a very  important  point  arises,  viz.,  that  an 
interruption  during  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  easement  cannot  mature  to  be 
a sufficient  interruption,  and  so  the  statutory 
period  of  enjoyment  ‘‘for  the  full  period  of 
twenty  years”  before  “the  right  thereto  shall  i 
be  deemed  absolute”  becomes  practically) 
reduced  to  nineteen  years,  because  after  I 
nineteen  years’  enjoyment  it  ia  impossible  to  I 
intermpt  for  a full  year  before  the  twenty  years 
expires.  The  actual  interruption  for  less  than  a i 
year  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  law,  as  no  interruption  at  all : conse- 1 
quently  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  the  j 
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I owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  is  deemed  to 
i have  had  twenty  years’  nninterrupted  enjoy- 
! ment  of  the  easement.  A.  & C.  IIaeston. 
15,  Leadenhall-street,  Nov.  29. 


CORK  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — A letter,  over  the  initials  “II.  C.  S.,” 

' which  appeared  io  one  of  your  recent  issues  [p.  753], 

; has  been  copied  into  the  Cork  Constitution,  news- 
; paper,  where  I have  seen  it. 

I can  assure  “H.  C.  S.”  that  the  Dean  and 

• Chapter  of  Cork  have  at  least  as  great  an  admira- 

• tion  for  the  genius  of  the  late  W.  Burges,  A. R.A., 

I as  he  has,  and  are  fully  sensible  of  the  sacred  trust 

• imposed  upon  them  as  guardians  of  the  greatest 
I ecclesiastical  work  of  that  gifted  man.  The  present 
. Bishop  of  Cork  has,  under  the  constitution  of  our 

Church,  an  absolute  veto  with  regard  to  all  changes 
in  the  structure  or  ornaments  of  the  cathedral,  and 
was  chaplain  to  his  father,  the  late  Bishop,  John 
Gregg,  during  whose  episcopate  the  cathedral  was 
built.  The  Bishop  was  a friend  and  fervent  admirer 
of  Mr.  Burges,  and  would  be  the  last  to  sanction 
any  deviation  from  the  late  architect’s  plans,  or  the 
introduction  of  any  addition  that  might  disfigure 
the  cathedral. 

I I beg  to  say  that  a western  gallery  was  no  part 
|.  of  Mr.  Burges’s  original  design.  The  existing 
I gallery,  with  the  huge  organ  upon  it,  was  an  after- 
■ thought,  and  hides  from  view  more  than  three- 
j fourths  of  the  most  beautiful  window  in  the  build- 
; ing,  the  western  rose. 

The  organ  is  placed  about  80  ft.  from  the  choir, 

I and  the  congregation  sit  in  the  intervening  space, 

; with  the  result  that  Divine  service  can  only  be 
performed  with  difficulty  and  with  confusion, — a 
! matter  that  even  “H.  C.  S.”will  admit  to  be  of 
! some  importance. 

I may  add  that  nothing  has  been  decided  upon  ; 

I that  we  are  all  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
a better  and  more  satisfactory  arrangement  than 
the  present  one,— condemned  as  it  is  on  all  sides  ; 
j and  I beg  to  assure  you  and  all  admirers  of  Mr. 

I Burges  that  his  work  is  safe  in  our  keeping,  and 
shall  only  be  touched,  if  touched  at  all,  with 
reverent  hands.  S.  0.  Madden,  D.D., 
j Dean  of  Cork. 


“NON-ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOWEST 
TENDER.” 

Sir, — Please  allow  one  more  ill-used  contractor 
to  bring  his  grievance  before  the  public  notice 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper. 

In  your  issue  of  the  Cth  iost.  the  Directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company  advertised  inviting 
tenders  for  connecting  the  drains  of  the  Willesden 
Park  Estate,  Willesden  Green,  specifications  to  be 
Been,  and  quantities  to  bo  obtained  at  the  office  of 
Claudo  Robson,  Esq.,  C.E.,  in  Edgware-road. 

I sent  n a price  for  the  above  and  with  it  a letter 
stating  that  I had  been  engaged  with  drainage 
works  for  many  years,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
the  names  of  three  engineers, — and  could  have 
given  thirty  if  necessary, — for  whom  I have  done 
works  of  a similar  kind.  I also  furnished  sub- 
stantia sureties. 

Now,  sir,  my  estimate,  although  the  lowest  by 
8/.,  has  not  been  accepted,  which  I think  you,  and 
j most  of  your  readers,  will  agreewith  me  is  anything 
! but  fair  treatment,  no  question  being  raised,  so  far 
I as  I am  aware,  as  to  my  competency  to  carry  out 
I and  complete  the  contract  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

I Xov.  30.  J.AMES  Young. 


“ PRIME  COST,  AND  PAINTING  IN 
TINTS.” 

Sir, — Allow  mo  to  answer  the  questions  of  your 
corrospondent,  “ B.  H.”  [p.  790],  in  your  last  week's 
issue. 

Clause  1. — “All  prices  of  articles  mentioned  are 
to  be  P.C.  prices  in  London  ; add,  therefore,  profit, 
carriage,  and  fixing,  and  include  same  in  contract.” 

“ P.C.”  in  this  case  means  first  cost  after  deduct- 
ing trade  discount,  but  not  the  discount  for  cash. 

Clause  % — “All  work  to  be  done  io  four  oils  in 
tints.” 

The  proper  interpretation  of  the  above  clause  is 
that  the  architect  shall  have  the  right  to  select  the 
colours  of  the  paint.  If  those  colours  which  are 
usually  charged  at  a special  rate  were  desired  they 
should  have  been  described. 

If  several  tints  are  required  on  a piece  of  framing, 
as,  for  instance,  a door,  the  clause  of  the  specifica- 
tion should  run  thus: — “Knot,  prime,  stop,  and 
paint  three  oils,  the  framings  finished  parti-colours, 
the  whole  of  the  woodwork  in,” — (describing  the 
rooms).  This  would  mean  one  colour  for  panels  and 
another  colour  for  the  remainder,  as  stiles  and  rails. 

If  mouldings  or  members  of  mouldings  are  to  be 

picked  out,”  i.e.,  painted  in  a different  colour  or 
colours,  it  should  be  stated. 

The  “ P.C.”  question  raises  a different  issue. 
The  system  of  trade  discount  beyond  the  ordinary 
discount  for  cash  is,  I believe,  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  building  trades,  and  is  a corrupt 
practice  which  architects  and  surveyors  (through 
whom  only  the  reform  can  come)  should  discourage 
wherever  possible.  But  is  it  quite  certain  that  firms 


who  should  advertise  their  intention  to  give  no 
discount  beyond  that  tor  cash,  would  receive  such 
countenance  and  patronage  from  the  profession  as 
would  secure  them  from  loss  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  houses  which 
have  altered  their  practice  in  that  respect  have  been 
martyrs  to  their  principles.  Their  customers,  with 
one  accord,  transferred  their  patronage  to  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  system. 

If  this  were  a new  phase  of  business,  surely  some 
conscientious  scruples  would  be  awakened.  How 
shall  we  describe  a system  under  which  trade  books 
with  prices  fifty  per  cent,  and  more  beyond  cost  are 
produced  for  the  express  purpose  of  deluding  the 
employers  of  the  builder?  A book  of  patterns  of 
paperhangings  is  a familiar  instance. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  retain  a large 
discount  on  such  things  as  gas-barrel  and  fittings, 
and  wood  screws,  in  which  cases  very  small  fluctua- 
tions of  value  are  best  represented  by  a percentage, 
but  these  should  not  be  concealed,  and  if  perfectly 
well  known  could  do  no  harm. 

The  result  of  the  abolition  of  these  discounts  and 
a better  knowledge  of  cost  would  be  a more  iutelli- 
gentpractico  in  both  the  preferring  and  adjusting 
of  buildiug claims,  and  ultimately  a healthier  system 
of  profits. 

At  present  ignorance  often  accords  much  larger 
profits  than  the  builder  should  have,  and  as  often 
errs  in  the  other  direction,  and  allows  him  none 
at  all.  John  Leaning. 


CORSBHILL  STONE. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  us  to  correct  the  statement 
in  a letter  published  in  your  last  week’s  issue 
[p.  790],  respecting  the  stone  we  have  used  at  the 
now  dispensary  at  Battersea.  The  stone  used  is 
red  Corsehill,  and  certainly  not  of  an  inferior 
quality,  as  stated  in  the  letter  referred  to. 

We  may  add  that  part  of  the  stone  used  was 
actually  supplied  (indirectly)  by  Messrs.  Trickett. 

W.  G.  Wtatt  & Co. 


EMBATTLED  GABLES. 

Sir, — Your  remarks  at  p.  768,  on  the  “ St.  Jans 
Gasthuis,”  pass  the  pyramidal  fronts  without 
mention.  Of  course  it  is  very  common  in  the  Low 
Countries,  but  what  is  its  origin  ? 

I find  that  guide  books  indicate  the  theory  of  an 
introduction  under  Spanish  influences  ; it  may  be 
so,  but  I rather  incline  to  connect  it  with  the 
crenellated  walls  and  towers  of  the  many  Roman 
stations  known  thereabouts. 

As  a stranger  I was  much  impressed  with  the 
effect  as  seen  in  Antwerp  and  Cologne,  while  in 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  it  seems  to  have  spread 
out  into  abroader  form,  that  seems  rather  a develop- 
ment than  the  original  style.  The  annexed  cut*  is 
very  widely  spread  by  advertisements,  and  I do 
associate  it  with  the  demolished  walls  and  surviving 
ikurms  or  towered  gateways  that  still  survive  in 
the  “ town  of  monks  and  bones,”  that  Coleridge 
would  hardly  recognise  if  he  now  revisited  it. 

November  27th,  1886.  A.  H. 


ELHAM  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  advertisements  appeared  in 
the  Builder  for  designs  for  rebuilding  Etham  Union 
Workhouse.  The  designs  were  to  be  in  by  the  9th 
of  October.  I have  been  looking  through  the  Builder 
since  to  see  if  any  decision  had  been  arrived  at  con- 
cerning the  competition. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  ? 

A Competitor. 


Madame  Lucca’s  New  Mansion. — During 
the  last  few  weeks  Madame  Pauline  Lucca  has 
been  engaged  in  superintending  the  finishing 
touches  to  her  new  mansion  at  Vienna,  which 
has  been  furnished  in  the  most  suroptuons 
style.  The  ground  floor  is  ocenpied  by  the 
dining  saloon,  ornamented  and  furnished  in  old 
German  style,  and  a magnificent  conservatory, 
illuminated  by  incandescent  lamps  of  various 
colours.  On  the  first  floor  are  Madame  Lucca’s 
private  rooms,  and  on  the  second  floor  the 
reception-rooms.  In  the  principal  of  these, 
which  is  hung  with  real  Gobelins  tapestry,  are 
two  splendid  paintings  of  the  artiste  as  Carmen 
and  in  reception  dress.  The  staircase,  however, 
is  the  most  magnificent  part  of  the  bouse.  The 
handrails  of  the  marble  steps,  covered  with 
carpets,  are  of  bronze,  exquisitely  moulded  and 
ornamented  with  nude  female  figures  bearing 
lamps.  The  large  landings  are  partly  occupied 
by  bronze  basins  filled  with  choice  exotics,  the  two 
wails  at  the  bottom  being  hnng  with  large  paint- 
ings representing  Music  and  Drama,  in  the  style 
of  Makart.  What  lends  particular  interest  to 
the  decoration  of  the  interior  is  that  they  have 
all  been  executed  from  drawings  by  Madame 
Lucca. 

* The  cut,  which  i"  rather  too  rough  to  reproduce, 
represents  a street  front  in  Cologne,  with  a low  three- 
stepped  gable,  having  avery  “battlemented”  appearance. 
—Ed. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Battersea. — We  are  asked  to  mention  that  the 
oak  pulpit  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Battersea, 
which  was  consecrated  a fortnight  ago,  as  men- 
tioned by  us  at  the  time,  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Dart,  Crediton,  Devon.  It  is  entirely  con- 
structed of  English  oak,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Wm.  White,  the  architect. 

Hempstead  {Essex), — In  January,  1882,  the 
tower  of  the  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  erected  in  the  later  Decorated  period, 
fell,  demolishing  the  western  portion  of  the  nave 
and  aisles.  These  are  now  to  be  rebuilt  from 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  Samuel  Knight.  Con- 
currently with  these  works,  the  church  is  to  be 
otherwise  restored,  upon  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
design  and  structure,  with  the  assistance  of 
photographs  taken  before  the  disaster  to  the 
tower.  Much  of  the  original  masonry  (exe- 
cuted in  Barnack  stone)  will  be  available  in 
the  restoration.  The  church  has  some  interest- 
ing brasses  and  monumental  slabs,  and  has 
historical  interest  as  the  burial-place,  A-D.  1657, 
of  the  famous  physician,  William  Harvey,  dis- 
coverer of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
Harvey  family  have  a chapel  and  vault  here, 
though  their  residence  has  long  ceased,  and  of 
the  house  only  the  moat  can  now  be  traced. 
Admiral  Sir  Eliab  Harvey,  G.C.B.,  who,  as  one 
of  Nelson’s  captains,  commanded  the  old' 
Tim4rairo  at  Trafalgar,  also  lies  in  the  vault, 
his  being  the  last  interment,  in  1830.  A first- 
contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  restora- 
tion with  Mr.  William  Saint,  of  Cambridge. 

London. — After  having  been  closed  for  some 
time  past,  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
Lombard-street,  was  re-opened  on  the  21st  nit. 
Owing  to  the  effluvia  arising  from  the 
vaults  beneath  the  church,  and  penetrating 
into  the  building  itself,  it  was  found 
to  be  imperatively  necessary  that  some 
effectual  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  evil,  and  accordingly  the  assistance  and 
experience  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  were  called  into 
requisition.  Under  bis  direction,  the  entire 
surface  under  the  vault  arching  has  been 
covered  with  a system  of  iron  joists  and 
concrete  to  receive  a layer  of  asphaltc,  which 
has  been  laid  in  two  thicknesses,  viz.,  ^ in. 
Poloncean,  and  i in.  Seyssel.  Mr.  Gathercole 
acted  as  clerk  of  works,  Messrs.  Holland  &- 
Hannen  being  the  general  contractors.  Messrs- 
Pilkington  & Co.,  of  Fish-street-hill,  were  the 

contractors  for  the  asphalting. St.  James’s 

Church,  Ratcliffe,  and  Christ  Church,  Watney- 
street,  in  the  Clommeroial-road,  have  been 
lately  decorated  in  colour,  by  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Smith,  & Campbell,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Frank  T.  Baggallay,  architect. 
St.  James’s  Church  is  a brick  edifice  of 
the  period  of  the  Early  Gothic  revival,  and 
its  bare  interior  was  until  lately  distempered 
throughout  with  a light  blue  wash.  For  this 
has  been  substituted,  on  the  walls  beneath  the 
galleries,  a warm  red  with  a dark  painted  dado, 
and  a few  lines  of  a darker  colour  to  form  a 
cornice.  The  upper  part  of  the  side  and  west 
walls  has  been  distempered  in  a buff  tone,  and 
a few  lines  in  light  red,  between  which  it  is 
intended  eventually  to  stencil  a running  orna- 
ment, have  been  drawn  at  the  plate  level  and  at 
the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  window  arches, 
which  are  very  sharply  pointed,  and  without 
detail  of  any  sort.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  reduce  the  form  of  these  arches  to  apparently 
better  proportions  by  surrounding  them  with 
lines  and  conventional  crockets  and  finials.  The 
decoration  has,  however,  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  east  end,  where  the  arch  opening  to  the 
shallow  sanctuary  has  been  treated  like  the 
window-arches,  and  with  the  same  object.  The 
forms  of  the  arch  and  of  the  rose-window 
beyond  it  have  also  been  repeated  in  a conven- 
tional manner  in  the  decorations  on  the  end 
wall  on  either  side  of  them,  the  object  being  to 
get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  effect  of  the  arch 
standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  a bare  wall 
space.  The  rose-window  referred  to  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  and  the  wall  beneath 
it  and  above  the  reredos  painted  with  a con- 
ventional representation  of  the  mnstard-tree 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  lodging  in  its 
branches.  The  gallery  fronts  have  been 
decorated  with  running  ornament  on  a 
light  ground,  broken  over  each  column  by 
a panel  containing  a Christian  emblem,  and 
with  a frieze  of  lettering  in  plain  Lombardic 
characters.  The  total  cost  of  the  work, 
inclnding  distempering  the  coiling  and  outlining 
it  in  panels,  amounted  to  2G0L  Christ  Church, 
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Watnoy-street,  is  externally  of  somen’liafc 
similar  character  to  the  last,  bnt  with  slightly 
greater  architectoral  pretensions.  The  interior, 
however,  with  its  round  arches,  double  arcades, 
and  raised  apsidal  sanctuary,  has  an  impressive 
effect,  and  lends  itself  well  to  a scheme  of 
coloured  decoration,  which  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  commenced  some  time  ago  by 
painting  the  arches  and  columns  in  dark  red 
and  neutral  green,  which  colours  have  been 
adhered  to  chiefly  in  the  new  work.  The 
spandrels  of  the  lower  arcades  have  been 
decorated  with  ornament  of  Byzantine  character, 
consisting  of  circles  of  colour  containing 
Christian  cmblenis  and  conventional  scrollwork 
on  a deep  red  ground.  The  walla  under  the 
galleries  have  been  panelled  out  between  tbe 
windows  in  red  for  the  reception  of  flgure 
subjects  illustrative  of  tbe  miracles  and  parables 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  over  and  in  the 
spandrels  of  the  windows  a frieze  of  bold 
scrollwork  has  been  introduced.  The  arch 
opening  to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  wall 
above,  and  at  the  sides  of  it,  have  been  deco- 
rated with  ornament  similar  in  character  to 
that  in  the  arcades.  The  cost  of  these  works 
has  been  under  130f.  The  aisle  windows  have 
been  filled  with  glass  of  simple  character  from 
Messrs.  Camjibell  & Smith’s  own  designs,  and 
other  decorativ'e  work  isin  contemplation  when 
money  can  be  obtained. 

ireston-super-Jdai-e.  — The  chancel  of  St. 
John’s  Church,  Weston-super-Mare,  has  just 
been  embellished  by  the  erection  of  a new 
rerodos,  carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Forsyth, 
from  tbe  drawings  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  architect,  Mr.  Edmund  Buckle,  of 
Bedford-row. 

Cfac  Stubcnt’s  Column. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— XXIII. 

SANDSTONES  (continued). 

• COTGATE  ASH  QUARRIES.  — These 

quarries  are  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  theNorth-EasternRailwayStation 
at  Rateley  Bridge  (fourteen  miles  from  Harro- 
gate), with  which  they  are  connected  by  a line 
of  railway.  They  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nidd,  at  a height  of  COO  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  river  of  that  name.  The  Bk)ne 
is  worked  on  a very  extensive  scale,  and  we 
will  describe  the  quarries  in  detail,  as  being 
good  types  of  sandstone  workings. 

The  stone  may  be  represented  as  a bed  of  flag- 
stone, lying  between  the  Millstone  Grit  of  the 
Brimham  bed  and  the  mountain  (carboniferous) 
limestone  of  Greenhow.  It  occurs  in  beds  of 
from  2 in.  to  G ft.  in  thickness,  and  the  vertical 
joints,  being  numerous  and  open,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  easy  working  of  the  quarries. 
We  have  before  us  an  account  of  the  loading  of 
a large  landing  17  ft.  G in.  long  and  7 ft.  wide, 
whilst  there  have  been  several  larger  ones  found 
in  situ  from  10  ft.  wide  to  22  ft.  in  length,  and 
upwards.  This  will  give  a small  idea  of  the 
sizes  of  stone  raised  from  quarries  of  this  class. 
The  workings  have  been  made  along  the  line  of 
out-crop  of  the  rock,  the  ground  opened  up 
being  about  600  yards  in  length.  Tramways  are 
laid  down  to  all  parts  of  the  workings,  so  that 
material  of  any  kind  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
moved  about.  The  lifting  is  done  by  powerful 
steam  cranes,  which  travel  on  railways  of  10  ft. 
gauge.  These  not  only  hoist  the  stone  from  the 
depths  where  it  is  quarried,  but  carry  it  to  the 
places  whore  it  is  faced,  dressed,  and  pre- 
pared for  use,  and  then  lift  it  into  the  railway 
trucks.  Smiths’  and  carpenters’  shops  are  on 
the  premises,  as  in  other  equally  large  quarries. 
Every  accommodation  is  rendered  to  shelter  the 
workmen  from  inclement  weather,  and  in  pro- 
viding cabins  in  which  they  can  cook  and  warm 
their  midday  meal  and  tea,  as  well  as  dry  their 
clothes,  5'c. 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  about  the 
Scotgate  Ash  quarries,  perhaps,  is  the  method 
in  which  the  stone  is  delivered  on  to  the 
rails  of  the  Nidd  Talley  Railway,  one  having 
the  closest  analogy  to  that  employed  in  the 
Corrennie,  Tillyfourie,  and  other  large  granite 
quarries  in  Aberdeenshire.  A tramway  of 
regular  railway  gauge  has  been  made  from  the 
workings  bo  the  Pateley  Bridge  railway  station, 
a distance  of  more  than  1,000  yards,  in  the 
valley  below.  The  gradient  for  half  the  distance 
at  the  upper  end  is  very  steep,  rising  at  the 
rate  of  1 ft.  in  5 ft.,  and  in  some  places  at  the 
rate  of  1 ft.  in  3 ft. ; the  lower  part  towards 
the  town  is  much  easier,  being  1 ft.  in  11  ft. 


The  stone  - carrying  tracks  belonging  to  the 
quarry-owners  or  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company  ascend  to  the  quatries  empty  and 
descend  loaded,  being  drawn  np  and  let  down 
by  means  of  two  steel-wire  ropes,  each  1,000 
yards  in  length  and  3-j-  in.  in  circnmference, 
so  contrived  that  the  descent  of  the  loaded 
truck  causes  the  empty  one  to  ascend.  In 
the  middle  of  the  incline  is  a double  line  of 
rails,  enabling  tlio  trucks  to  pass  each  other. 
The  steel  wire-ropes  are  wound  upon  a large 
drum,  IG  ft.  in  diameter,  enclosed  in  a house  at 
the  top  of  the  incline.  Close  by  is  the  brake- 
room,  where  the  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
speed  of  tbe  descending  trucks  (which  is  some- 
what like  the  steering-wheel  of  a ship)  is  placed. 
By  means  of  this  machinery,  the  brakesman  can 
stop  the  descending  truck  in  any  part  of  its 
course,  and  there  is  also  a kind  of  indicator 
showing  oil  what  part  of  the  incline  the  trucks 
are  when  the  day  is  foggy,  or  in  the  dark, — a 
most  useful  contrivance.  In  tbe  fame  room 
there  are  four  levers  connected  by  wires  with 
switches  on  the  line  of  rails,  fo  that  if  the  rope 
should  break  or  any  other  alarming  accident 
take  place,  the  tracks  can  be  thrown  off  tbe 
line  iu  almost  any  desired  part  of  their  journey, 
— precautions  very  necessary  to  prevent  loss 
of  life  and  damage  to  property  lielow.  The 
time  occupied  in  the  descent  of  a loaded  truck 
is  two  minutes. 

The  geological  phenomena  presented  in  the 
quarries  are  numerous  and  suggestive,  and  are 
not  altogether  devoid  of  practical  utility  in 
their  consideration.  Violent  dislocation  is  visible 
all  along  the  edge  of  the  quarries.  In  one 
place,  within  a space  of  3U  yards,  the  base  line 
of  one  heavy  bed  varies  four  times,  step  faults 
throwing  tbe  strata  down  from  1 ft.  to  5 ft.,  the 
blocks,  as  usual,  being  separated  by  vertical 
jointing. 

Some  of  the  beds  exhibit  ripple-marking 
(undulations)  showing  that  these  fissile  sand- 
stones formed  in  rather  shallow  water.  The 
student  must  have  noticed  on  any  sandy  sea- 
shore that  the  action  of  a gentle  wind  frequently 
caused  little  undulations  in  the  sand  under  a 
foot  or  two  of  water.  The  ripple-marks  form 
in  a very  characteristic  and  unmistakable 
manner,  and  are  clearly  recognisable  in  these 
old  carboniferous  saudstonea.  They  are  pre- 
served by  a gentle  return  tide  bringing  much 
sediment  and  covering  the  markings  up  ; but 
we  need  hardly  remark  that  out  of  the  thou- 
sands of  times  these  undulations  are  made,  only 
once,  perhaps,  is  that  sediment  brought  and  the 
conditions  rendered  favourable  for  their  preser- 
vation. The  return  tides,  in  the  other  cases, 
shift  the  material  over  and  over  again.  It  is 
wonderful,  too,  that  in  the  Scotgate  Ash  sand- 
stones, the  pittings  made  by  a passing  shower 
of  rain  or  of  a hail  storm  are  observable.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  studied  the 
subject  will  scarcely  credit  that  such  things 
have  been  preserved,  yet  the  little  dents  made 
by  the  hail,  accompanied  by  a driving  wind, 
have  made  slanting  impressions  on  the  sands  of 
these  early  times,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
similar  atmospheric  agents  do  at  the  present  day 
at  Sandown,  Shauklin,  or  Bournemouth.  Of 
course,  such  phenomena  would  not  be  so  easily 
interpreted  if  all  their  surroundings  did  not 
point  in  the  same  direction.  Geologists  fre- 
quently find  the  ripple-marks,  and  rain  or  hail 
spottings  in  these  stones,  accompanied  by  the 
impressions  of  the  feet  of  birds  or  deinosaura, 
and  the  muddier  sediments  ehow  cracks  made 
by  the  aun  in  drying  the  silt  between  tides,  and 
high  and  low  water  marks.  Worm-tracks  are 
also  exceedingly  common,  and  such  tracks  are 
sometimes  ended  by  a perpendicular  hole, — tbe 
temporary  home  of  the  crawler.  In  fact,  almost 
all  the  ordinary  phenomena  that  may  be  ob- 
served on  sandy  or  muddy  beach  to  • day  find 
representatives  in  even  the  strata  of  the 
Cambrian  age.  Such,  then,  are  the  teachings 
of  a sandstone  qnarry,  telling  us  of  a sun,  rain, 
hail,  v/inds,  and  tides  in  remote  periods,  and 
speaking  of  an  order  of  things  very  similar  to 
that  now  obtaining.  Such  evidence  should  be 
ever  before  tbe  eyes  of  those  geologists  who 
would  make  these  agents  more  energetic  and 
active  in  those  times  than  now. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  stone  is  light 
brown,  but  there  are  also  tints  of  yellow.  Some 
of  it  is  distinctly  micaceous,  which  greatly 
assists  in  rendering  it  fissile,  more  especially  in 
the  lower  beds. 

Tbe  Scotgate  Ash  quarries  produce  a great 
variety  of  stone,  but  the  six  following  ore  the 
' most  important : — 
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1.  ” Green  Crag,”  a laminated  dark  greenish 
brown  stone  with  minute  specks,  used  princi- 
pally for  window-heads,  cills,  coping,  *c. 

2.  ” White  Crag,”  a compact  light  brown 
colour,  looking  almost  white  when  tooled,  with 
similar  specks.  Mr.  David  Kirkaldy  has  tested 
this  stone,  three  6-in.  cube  samples  of  which 
gave  the  following  “ crushing-weights,”  in  tons, 
per  square  foot, — 73-kG,  742'6,  and  725‘8,  the 
mean  being  734'3.  All  the  samples  tested  were 
bedded  between  pieces  of  pine  § in.  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  nsed  for  landings,  steps,  paving,  &c. 

3.  “Bottom  bed,”  a very  similar  stone  to 
No.  2,  but  rather  more  micaceous,  nsed  for  the 
same  purposes  and  for  monuments. 

4.  “ Block  stone,”  a fine  homogeneous  brown 
sandstone,  largely  used  for  high-class  masonry 
and  monumental  purjioses. 

5.  “ Rag,”  a laminated  stone  with  dark  thin 
lines  of  mica ; it  is  suitable  for  bases  and  the 
like. 

6.  “ Grit  stone,”  as  its  name  implies,  is 
rather  coarse,  being  made  up  of  almost  trans- 
parent grains  of  quartz;  used  mostly  for  dock- 
walls  and  cheap  masonry. 

Examples  of  the  stone  may  be  seen  in  the 
National  Gallery,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  Gresham  Buildings,  in  London;  War 
Olfices,  barracks,  station,  and  hotel  at  York: 
new  barracks  at  Portsmouth,  Newcastle,  and 
Liverpool;  and  tbe  principal  buildings  in  Harro- 

The  great  number  of  quarries  in  A orksnire 
preclude  the  possibility  of  our  mentioning 
them  in  detail.  Many  of  the  sandstones  raised 
are  very  similar  in  character  to  those  just 
described,  and  they  are  all  found  near  the 
principal  towns,  the  stone  being  generally 
called  Yorkshire  Stone.  As  a rule,  the  finer- 
grained  kinds  are  used  for  ordinary  building 
purposes,  whilst  the  coarser  varieties  are  more 
suitable  for  heavy  engineering  works.  Good 
flags  and  landings  are  found  near  Bradford  and 
Halifax,  especially  in  the  North  and  South 
Owram  quarries,  near  the  latter  place. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

15,-1G4,  Lavatories.  E.  J.  Preston  and  E.  W. 
De  Russett. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  increase  the 
sightliness  of  fold-up  lavatories.  They  are  fitted 
with  a movable  flap  or  lid  hinged  across  the  back 
so  as  to  fold  up  compactly  when  the  basin  is  not  in 
use.  Openings  for  ventilation  are  left  in  tbe  casing. 
On  the  top  of  the  casing  a shelf  is  provided,  sup- 
ported by  brackets  attached  to  the  side  of  tbe 
casing,  and  in  this  shelf  and  brackets  are  carried 
the  container  for  water  supply,  water-bottles,  and 
glasses.  A form  suitable  for  us©  in  railway  carriages 
is  a'so  specified. 

15,800,  Joints  and  Stoneware  Pipes.  H.  L. 
Doulton. 

A collar  is  provided  near  one  end  of  the  pipe, 
and  this  is  made  to  support  a ring  of  gasket  or  other 
pliable  material,  against  which,  when  the  pipes  are 
laid  together,  the  socket  of  tho  next  pipe  abuts. 
Ill  each  socket  there  is  a hole  by  which  the  cement 
to  complete  the  joint  is  run  into  the  cavity  of  the 
socket,  and  between  the  tipped  end  of  the  pipe 
within  the  socket  and  the  gasket  ring  which  closes 
tho  mouth  of  the  socket.  The  joint  is  convenient 
for  manufacture  as  well  as  for  use,  and  there  is 
sufficient  flexibility  in  the  joints  to  admit  of  tbe 
pipes  being  accurately  placed  in  the  positions 
required,  whilst  afterwards  a complete  and  im- 
permeable closing  of  the  joint  is  effected. 

304,  Boilers.  J.  Stanley  and  J.  Todd. 

The  front  supporting  the  fire-bars  is  made  tubular, 
with  water  inlet  on  each  side.  Tbe  fire-bars  are 
supported  at  the  front  by  the  front  feed-tube  ; the 
back  ends  of  the  tire-bars  are  joined  to  cross  fire-bar 
box,  above  which  is  the  boiler  back.  The  front  and 
back  are  connected  by  tubes  of  V-sbaped  section, 
which  connect  the  front  and  the  back.  These  tubes 
are  covered  by  a saddle  or  water  jacket,  which  is  in 
connexion  at  top  with  front  and  back  of  boiler,  so 
ibat  a large  and  continuous  water-heating  surface  is 
provided. 

5,124,  Ladders.  W.  A.  Allen. 

The  rungs  are  of  iron,  and  hinged  to  uprights 
which  have  an  internal  groove  on  each,  into  which 
the  rungs  fit  when  the  ladder  is  closed  up. 

11,091,  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.  J.  C.  Anderson. 

The  object  is  to  produce  articles  of  uniform 
density,  and  the  material  is  filled  into  the  moulds  in 
a vacuum,  and  several  other  improvements  are  em- 
bodied in  the  production  of  bricks  of  different 
colours  and  of  various  styles  of  decoration. 

11,294,  Chimney  Cowls.  J.  Whitehead. 

Tbe  specification  of  this  invention  (wherein  the 
patentee  describes  himself  as  a “practical  Doctor  of 
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Chimneya”)  seta  forth  an  arrangement  of  revolving 
vanoa  which,  when  started  by  the  wind,  extract  or 
withdraw  the  air  in  the  tube  or  orifice  of  thi 
chimney  or  ventilator. 

11,397.  Boring  and  Well  Sinking.  0.  Terp. 

The  object  is  to  obviate  the  difficulty  and  delay 
caused  by  altering  the  boring-tools  according  to  the 
different  strata  passed  through.  Instead  of  changing 
the  whole  apparatus,  only  the  tool  itself  is  changed, 
and  this  is  conveniently  effected  by  the  gear  employed 
in  working  it.  Special  means  are  also  explained  for 
the  use  of  steam  in  connexion  with  the  boring  and 
the  lifting  and  manipulation  of  the  boring-tools. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Wov.  19. — 15.017,  M-  Syer,  Syphon  Water  Waste- 
prevontora. — 15,024,  W.  Sudbury  and  W.  Sproad- 
bury,  Chimney  Tops  and  Ventilators.- -15,038,  J. 
Gregson,  Rain-water,  Soil-pipes,  &c.— 15,069,  S. 
Fisher,  Wall  or  Ceiling  Coverings. 

Nov.  20. — 15,092,  W.  Bagsbawe,  Tubular  Iron 
Roofs. — 15,113,  J.  Tucker,  Lock. 

Nov.  22. — 15,184,  G.  Stierlin,  Closing  Fanlights, 
Windows,  Ventilators,  &c.— 15,203,  W.  Kellogg, 
Sash  Pulleys. — 15,212,  D.  Grove,  Water-closets. 

Nov.  23. — 15,227,  E.  Verity  and  Others,  Sash  and 
Casement  Fastener.— 15,233,  C.  Perrot,  Tile  Grates. 
—15,257,  0.  Lessing,  Cut  and  Stained  Glass  for 
Decorative  purposes. 

Nov.  24  — 15.312,  G.  Ewing,  Flushing  Apparatus 
for  Water-closets,  Uriuals,  &c. 

Nov.  2.5. — 15,347,  L.  Schlenthoim,  Ornamental 
Granite  Marble  Mosaic.— 15,374,  W.  Buchan,  Ven- 
tilators.— 15,383,  G.  Rainsford,  Gas  Chandeliers  or 
Gaseliers. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

13,364,  R.  Pardoe,  Soindleless  Revolving  Chimney 
Cowl. — 13,432,  G.  Shorland,  Stoves  and  Fire  Grates. 
— 13,733,  E.  Pearson,  Valve  Arrangements  and 
Container  for  Closets.— 14.396,  W.  Blakeney.  Com- 
bined Earth  Closet  and  Urinal.— 13,937,  E.  Taylor, 
Attaching  Door-knobs,  &c.,  to  Spindles.— 13,944, 
W.  Macvitieand  Others,  Adjusting  Door-knobs,' &c." 
to  Spindles.— 13,964,  J.  Watson,  Silica  Brick.— 

13,984,  W.  Lindsay,  Moulding  Bricks  or  Blocks. 

14,582,  N.  Pitt,  Stoves. — 14,584,  E.  Kent,  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Houses. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppotition  for  Two  Montht. 

923,  H.  Buchan,  Water-closets.— 979,  W.  Leggott, 
Regelating  Casements,  Fanlight.®,  Ventilators. — 
981,  W.  Leggott,  Regulating  Skylights.— 1,744,  T. 
Hare,  Floors  and  Supports  of  Floors  in  Bridges 
and  Buildings. — 2,371,  E.  Houghton,  Chimneys  or 
Ventilating  Shafts.  — 4,435,  W.  Rowe,  Plough  and 
Sash  and  Sash  Fillister  Plane.— 6,182,  R.  Little 
Sash  Windows.— 6,912,  G.  Butt,  Wood  Mouldings. 
13,332,  W.  Browne  and  Others,  Automatic  Cut-off  for 
Water-pipes. — 14,619,  S.  and  J.  Fawcett,  Pressing 
Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 905,  T.  Young,  Door  Lock 
Spindlo. — 1,086,  F.  Wendling,  Manufacture  of 
Paint. — 1,149,  H.  Hartung,  Door  Checks. — 1,163, 
H.  Vaughan,  Drying-floor  for  Bricks,  &c.— 1,384, 
H.  Conolly  and  Others,  Man-hole  Door  for  Drains, 
&c. — 13,739,  F.  Hainsworth,  Scroll  Work. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Novuidbe  23. 

By  Wallbit  & Clcnw. 

Barking-road- Ground-rents  of  42Layear,  rever- 
sion in  94  years £920 

By  HiBBr  Fostbb  & Co. 

Fulham— Ground-rents  of  161L  ICs.,  term  91  years  3,000 
By  Beait,  Bcskbit,  k Eldhiugb. 

Camden  Town— 15  to  19,  Roehester-square,  60  years 

ground-rent  29i 2 630 

20  to  24,  Roehester-square,  60  years,  ground-rent  ' 

27i 2,670 

25  to  28,  Roehester-square,  60  years,  ground-rent  * 

242 2 -^^9 

61  to  64,  Hilldrop-crescent,  64  years,  ground-rent  * 

32^ 2, SCO 

By  Hobncastlk  A Son. 

Poplar— 26,  28,  and  30,  High-street,  freehold 645 

Blackwall— 124,  Brunswick  street,  copyhold  360 

Old  Ford-road— Noa.  609  and  611,  term  17  years, 

ground-rent  121 12o 

Canning  Town— 32,  34,  and  36,  Clarks'on-street' 

freehold  630 

Haggerston— Ground-rents  of  12L  lOs.,  reversion 

in  97  years 266 

Plaiatow— Ground-ronts  of  13L,  reversion  in  ”97 

years 276 

1 to  7,  Chad-street,  freehold 760 

Canning  Town— 7 to  19  odd  Clarkson-street,  freehold  1,22  i 
By  Debbnham,  Tbwson,  A Co. 

Brenchley— Tho  residence,  Dungarvan  House,  and 

3i  acres,  63  years,  gronnd-rent  251 2.500 

Holloway  — 123,  125,  and  127,  Seven  Siatera-road, 
and  an  improved  ground-rent  of  51.  12a.  6d., 

long  leasehold,  ground-reut  161 2 /uw 

Ground-rent  of  71. 10s.  term  66  yeuia ’400 

Bermondsey-street- Nos.  77  to  80,  freehold’,'  and 

a ground-rent  of  71.,  reversion  in  19  years 2,190 

By  Retnolds  a Eason. 

Lambeth— An  improved  rental  of  6911.,  term  34 

years 8 500 

Kentish  Town— 31,  Jeffrey 's-street,  23 years,  ground- 

rent  61.  6s 305 

Hackney— 1 to  13  odd.  North-street,  31  yearsj 

ground-rent  241 865 

Walthamstow— 1 and  2,  Ashburton-villas,  freehold,'!  425 

1 and  2,  Brandon-villas,  freehold 420 

1 and  2,  Richmond-rillas,  freehold !!!...  414 


Lea  Bridge-road — 3,  4,  and  6,  Wheatsbeaf-terrace, 

freehold  £1,610 

Hackney-road— 13  and  14,  Seabright-street,  and  11, 

Hill-street.  30  years,  grotmd-rent  41 360 

9 and  10,  Hill-street,  3J  years,  ground-rent,  61.  ...  390 

22  and  24,  Maidstone-street,  21  years,  ground- 

rent  41.  68 J70 

1 to  4,  Emma-street,  17  yeara,  ground-rent  141. ...  230 

29,  46,  and  47,  Great  Cambridge-street,  2 years 

ground-rent  18? 20 

NovEiniBB  24. 

By  R.  TroEV  A Son. 

Kingsland—l,  Ufton-toad,  33  years,  gronnd-rent  41.  320 

44  and  45,  Lee-street,  33  years,  gronnd-rent  61.’. ,.  420 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  A Sons. 

Finsbury— 1 to  16,Royley.8treet  19  years,  ground- 

rent  841.  j 90O 

Hackney-road — 46,  48,  and  60,  York-street,  and  a 

ground-rent  of  21.,  freehold 1 2OO 

22^and  23,  Floretleld-road,  70  years,  ground-rent  * 

Clapton,  lea  Bridge— Crohon  Cottage,  6-1  years 

ground-rent  61 270 

By  A.  Walton. 

Barking-road—lto7odd,  Victoria-place,  67  years, 

ground-rentl2f 350 

South  Norwood— 1,  Clifton.villas,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  81 201 

Clspham— 79,  Ferodale-road,  80  years,  ground-rent 

lOs 33 

NovEiiiiBR  25. 

By  pRicKETT,  Venables,  A Co. 

Finsbury  Park— 66,  Blackstock-road,  86  years 

ground-rent  61 535 

Peekham  Rye- Tho  residence  called  Sunnyside, 

leasehold 300 

By  J.  G.  A A.  Pebtost. 

Mile-end— 8,  Bormuda-street,  7 years,  ground-rent 
21. 10s 

43  to  61  odd,  Grafton-street.  63  years,  ground- 

rent  221.  lOs 2,l'05 

By  Bbown,  Roberts,  A Eaduall. 

Wappiag— 26  and  26,  Wapping-wall,  freehold 260 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Peekham— 16,  Peckham-grove,  freehold  

Bermondsey— 6,  Grange-road,  836  years,  no  ground- 

rent  

By  C.  A H.  White. 

Harrow— 9,  Elm  Park-villas,  freehold  

West  Norwood— The  Bower  and  The  Shrubbery,  3) 

I ears,  ground-rent  361 

well— 27 and  27a,  Stockwell  Green,  freehold,'.. 
Kennington — 14, 16,  aud  18,  Cleaver-street,  28  years 

ground-rent  131 

3 to  13  odd,  Harleyford-road,  19  vears.  ground- 

reatl31 •; 

Balhara— The  residences  Sunnyside  and  Bedford 

Lodge,  35  years,  ground-rent  181 1,060 

By  Wilkinson  A Son. 

Brighton— 13,  Marine-square,  freehold „„„ 

18,  Bristol-road,  freehol  1 709 

Novbsibee  26. 


By  Dale  A Son. 

Stepney  Green- 9 to  17  odd,  Pole-strcet,  40  years 

ground-rent  171.  lOs 825 

St.  George's-ia-the-East- 13,  Langdale-Btr’ee't""”l5 

years,  ground-rent41 99 

72,  Christiau-street,  13  yeara,  ground-rent  31.  ...  110 

By  Eastman  Bros. 

Lee,  Kirkdale-villas-  ground-rents  of  141. 17a.  6d., 

reversion  in  96  yeara  3^5 

Lenham-road,  ground-rents  of  671.  ios,,  reversion 

in  06  years  j 433 

Old.road,  ground-rents  of  221.  28!"r’ever8’i’on  "i’n  ' 

96  years  goQ 

By  Tcnlet  a Co. 

Belgrave-square— 19,  Chapel-street.  21  years  cround- 

rent  211 

Brompton-23,  Ovington-gardena,  32'y’eara,’gr’oun’d’. 

61 ],120 

By  R.  Rbid. 

Hampstead-road-Noa.  63  to  63  odd,  and  165  to  173 

odd,  Drummond-street,  freehold,  area  13,608  ft  10  600 

Holborn— Staple  Ion,  freehold,  area  33,364  ft GS’OOO 

B ryanaton-square-  9,  Upper  Dorset-street,  19  yeara.  ’ 

ground-rent  61 320 

Holloway— 167  and  169,  Seven  8iat’ers’-'ro’a<i!’76  years' 

ground-rent  71 .103 


1,400 


MEETINGS. 

SATtrEDAr,  Dbcbmbes  4. 

Associafion  of  Public  Sanilari/  Ingpeclore.~2Ir  W 
Hearne  on  “ House  Drainage  in  London.”  6 p.m. 

Mondat,  December  6. 

Itot/ul  huHtuteof  British  ArcHfreri.— Signor  Giacomo 
onion  “The  Ca’  d'Oro  and  its  Polychromatic  Decora- 
tions, — a Contribution  to  the  Stufiy  of  Gothic  Arobi- 
lecture  in  Venice.”  8 p.m. 

Surceuors'  Jn»fitut\on.—  {l)  Mr.  E.Ryde,  on  “TheTiihe 
Question,  with  Suggestions  for  the  Redemption  of  the 
Rent-charge” ; (2)  Discussion  ou  tho  foregoing  and  ou  Mr 
illia  Bund’s  paper.  8 p.m. 

Aocie?^  of  Engineers.— G.  B.  Jerram  on  “River 
Pollution  caused  by  Sewage  Disposal.”  7-30  p.m. 

o/Ari»  (Cantor  Zectares).— Ur.  Lewi’s  F.  Day 
1 ‘The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ornamental  Design  '' 
II.  8 p.m.  ® ■ 


Clerks  qf  Works'  Association.— Ur.  R.  Old,  on  “ Brick- 

aking.  Ancient  and  Modern.”  8 pm. 

yictoria  Inslitufe.—^r.  S.  D.  Peet  on  “Worship  and 
iraditiona  of  the  Aborigines  of  North  America.”  8 p.m. 

Tuesdav,  Decbmbee  7. 

Jnsltfiiliort  of  Civil  Engineers.— Dr.  John  Hopkinson, 
^ m-  ■’  “The  Electric  Lighthouses  of  Macquarie  aud 
of  Tino.  8 p.m. 

^iirkes  Jfuseam.- Annual  General  Meeting.  6 p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Arckceology. — Three  papers,  8 p.m. 

WEDNBBDAr,  DeCEMBEE  8. 

Society  o/Arfs.— Major-General  C.  E.  Webber  on  “ Glow 
Lamps,  their  Use  and  Manufacture.”  8 p.m. 

Institute  of  Auctioneers  and  Surveyors, — Adjourned 
General  Meeting  of  Members,  4-31  p.m. 

TurBSDAT,  Decembeb  9. 

Soc  cly  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Electricians.— 
Annnal  Generil  Meeting.  8 p.m. 


Stisallaiifs. 

“TRe  Principles  and  Practice  of  Orna- 
mental Design.”— This  is  the  sabject  of  the 
first  course  of  Cantor  Lectures  given  this 
session  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
lecturer  being  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  who,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  delivered  his  firsb^dis- 
conrse,  which  was  devoted  to  a consideration 
of  what  he  called  “ the  anatomy  of  pattern.” 
He  showed  how  various  patterns  had  obviously 
grown  out  of  the  mechanical  necessities  of 
primitive  industrial  processes,  such  as  basket- 
making,  weaving,  &c.,  and  bow,  in  many  manu- 
factures of  the  present  day,  carried  on  with  all 
the  resources  and  complexity  of  machinery, 
the  basis  or  groundwork  of  a pattern,  structural  ly 
speaking,  was  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
kindred  products  of  antiquity.  The  dissection 
of  pattern  design  was  spoken  of  at  some  length 
by  the  lecturer,  and  his  remarks  on  this  and 
other  heads  of  his  subject  were  very  clearly 
illustrated  by  a series  of  wall-papers  printed  in 
black  and  white  by  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.  for  the 
special  purpose  of  showing  the  form  of  the  orna- 
ment. Mr.  Day  concluded  a long  and  interesting 
lecture  by  enteringinto special  technical  details 
as  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  under  which 
the  pattern-designer  was  compelled  to  work 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  manufacture,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  such  processes  as  the  printing 
of  paper-hangings,  calico-printing,  &c.,  where 
tho  unit  of  pattern  had  almost  to  be  invariably 
self-contained  within  a limited  area  and  arranged 
so  as  to  repeat.  The  philosophy  of  “ drop- 
patterns  ” was  also  touched  upon,  it  being 
clearly  shown  how  disagreeable  horizontal, 
diagonal,  or  stepped  lines  of  patterns  on 
papered  walls  could  be  prevented  by  the 
judicicus  use  of  a ” drop-pattern  ” paper.  The 
remaining  lectures  of  the  course  will  be 
delivered  on  Monday  evenings,  December  6,  13, 
and  20. 

Swanage. — Mr.  W.  Harvey’s  report  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  prevalence  of 
enteric  fever  in  the  urban  sanitary  district  of 
Swanage,  in  Dorset,  contains  the  following 
particulars  as  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
this  “ picturesque  resort  ” “ Of  the  500  houses 
iu  Swanage,  342  have  privies,  mostly  situated  in 
the  Purbeck  beds.  These  privies  consist  of 
pits  of  various  dimensions,  but  averaging  about 
5^ft.  in  each  of  the  three  diameters.  About 
150  houses  have  what  are  designated  earth- 
closets.  These  are,  in  reality,  large  tubs  or 
buckets,  so  large,  mostly,  that  they  must  of 
necessity  be  emptied  long  before  they  are  filled, 
lest  they  become  too  heavy  to  be  moved.  Their 
contents,  invariably  very  liquid  from  deficiency 
or  absence  of  earth  and  ashes,  are  commonly 
thrown  into  the  domestic  ash-midden,  or  are 
disposed  of  in  the  ground  of  the  garden.  The 
ash-midden  itself  consists  of  three  slabs  of  the 
local  stone,  placed  against  a convenient  wall  so 
as  to  enclose  a rectangular  space.  Everything 
thrown  therein  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  simply 
cast  on  the  ground.  The  ash-middens  and 
privy-pits  are  not  emptied  or  cleansed  except  at 
long  intervals,  and  then  only  by  the  enterprise 
of  occupiers  5 of  scavenging  by  the  sanitary 
authority  there  is  none,  except  in  so  far  that 
the  main  streets  are  duly  swept  and  watered. 
As  the  privy-pits  themselves  are  Uned  with 
small  flat  stones,  simply  placed  in  apposition, 
and  (I  have  good  authority  for  saying)  generally 
without  cement  or  mortar,  tho  ground  in  their 
vicinity  cannot  fail  to  become  polluted  by 
matters  exuding  from  them.  In  the  town  the 
soil  covering  the  rocks  is  a bard,  friable  clay, 
that  fissures  easily  in  diy  weather,  and  which  is 
not,  therefore,  by  any  means  impervious. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  (at  any  rate  abont  tho  High- 
street)  many  feet  in  thickness ; aud  not  a few 
pits  are  in  direct  relation  with  the  rocky  sub- 
stratnm.” 

The  Plumbers’  Company  entertained  a 
large  company  of  gentleman  interested  in  the 
process  of  sanitary  science  at  dinner  at  the 
Albion,  on  Monday  evening,  the  Master,  Mr. 
Alderman  Knill,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  I’ Anson 
(President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
^•cbitects),  Mr.  T.  Cartwright  (President 
of  the  United  Operative  Plumbers'  Associa- 
tion), and  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  responded  to  the 
toast  of  “ Sanitary  Science  and  its  Allies.”  The 
progress  of  the  movement  for  the  registration 
of  all  competent  plumbers  was  referred  to  by 
the  Master  and  by  other  speakers,  and  as  to 
this  we  may  direct  our  readers  to  a list  of  regis- 
tered plumbers,  masters  and  men,  which  occupies 
one  of  our  advertisement  pages  this  week. 
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New  Workhouse  at  rordingbridg-e.—On 
the  22nil  nit.  the  Guardians  of  the  Fording- 
bridge  Union  attended  under  special  notice  to 
receive  the  kej's  of  the  new  workhonse  build* 
in^B,  which  during  the  past  fifteen  months 
have  been  erected  on  a very  suitable  and  central 
site  known  as  The  Bartons,  Fordingbi'idge.  The 
buildings  comprise  the  entrance  block  (on  right 
hand),  containing  porter’s  rooms,  receiving 
wards,  bath-room  and  lavatory,  cells  for  male 
aud  female  vagrants,  with  day -room,  labour-shed, 
fumigating  - room,  and  conveniences.  The 
entrance  block  (on left-hand),  containing  Board- 
room,  with  strong-room,  lavatory,  &c.,  waiting- 
room,  shoemakers’  room,  rooms  for  aged  married 
couples,  and  store  for  inmates’  clothes.  Beyond 
is  the  main  block,  pro\iding  accommodation  for 
able-bodied,  infirm,  and  very  infirm  inmates  of 
both  sexes,  with  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  stores, 
ic.  j master’s  office,  sitting-room,  and  bedroom.<5, 
large  and  well-proportioned  dining-hall,  with 
convenient  kitchens  and  offices  adjoining.  In 
the  able-bodied  women’s  yard  is  the  wash-house, 
laundry,  and  other  offices,  with  large  storage- 
tank  for  supply  of  rainwater ; whilst  in  the 
able-bodied  men’s  yard  is  a large  and  con- 
venient labour-shed,  with  well  and  pumping 
apparatus.  The  infirm  men  and  women’s  yards 
have  covered  seats.  The  children’s  block  com- 
prises boys’  and  girls’  day-rooms,  school  and 
class  rooms,  with  mistress’s  room  and  large 
airy  dormitories,  with  convenient  bath-rooms 
and  lavatories.  Tbe  drainage  is  so  arranged 
that  almost  any  length  of  drain  may  be  in- 
spected at  a moment’s  notice  by  means  of 
lamp  and  manholes  placed  in  suitable  positions, 
-with  lidded  pipes  (to  allow  for  removal  of  a 
stoppage  without  breaking  the  pipes).  Jlessrs. 
Bowes  Scott  & Read’s  patent  automatic 
flushing-tanks  are  used  for  flushing  purposes. 
Externally,  the  buildings  are  faced  with  tbe 
local  red  bricks,  relieved  only  by  moulded 
cornices,  strings,  labels,  aprons,  &c.,  of  the 
same  colour.  Tbe  design  is  “ Queen  Anne  ” in 
character,  plainly  treated.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John 
Greenwood,  of  Mansfield,  Notts,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Fred  Bath,  of  Salisbury.  Mr. 
Edwin  Radford  acted  as  clerk  of  works,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Orchardson  was  the  contractor’s 
resident  agent. 

Sir  John  Soane's  Museum. — According 
to  the  daily  papers,  the  “ secret  chamber,”  or 
rather  cupboard,  in  Sir  John  Soane’s  bouse  in 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  was  opened  on  Monday 
afternoon.  The  trustees  present  were  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
C.  S.  I’ercival,  F.R.S.A.,  Professor  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  F.S.A. ; Professor  Flower,  F.R.S.  ; Dr. 
Freshfield,  V.P.S.A.  j Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S. ; 
and  Alderman  Sir  R.  W.  Carden,  together  with 
the  curator  (Mr.  Wild)  aud  the  solicitor  to  the 
trustees  (Mr.  Upton).  On  being  opened,  the 
cupboard  was  found  to  enclose  a nest  of  six- 
teen drawers,  to  the  outside  of  which  was 
affixed  a memorandum,  of  which  the  following 
is  a copy,  signed  by  the  executrix  of  Sir  John 
Soane’s  will,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  aud  two 
other  trustees  of  the  Museum,  and  thft  then 
curator  : — 

“Decembers,  1837. 

Pursuant  to  Dr.  Lushiugton’s  opinion,  this  repository 
was  opened  bv  the  executrix,  in  the  presence  of  three 
trustees,  to  ascertain  if  there  were  money,  notes,  or 
valuables  to  require  further  probate  duty,  and  after 
merely  lookin?  at  the  papers,  &c.,  for  that  purpose  they 
were  all  returned  without  further  examination,  retaining 
for  use  some  article.?  of  atationerv.” 

It  is  Stated  that  a careful  examination  is  now 
being  made  of  the  contents  of  the  drawers, 
which  appear,  however,  at  first  sight,  to  contain 
nothing  of  public  interest,  bnt  only  documents 
relating  to  varions  buildings  with  which  Sir 
John  Soane  was  professionally  connected,  and  to 
a well-known  family  dispute.  The  worthy 
Sir  John  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to  mysti- 
fication. 

St.  Pancras  Workhouse.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  St.  Pancras  Board  of  Guardians,  held  at 
the  Vestry-ball  last  week,  the  Special  Building 
Committee  brought  up  a report  recommending 
that  instructions  be  given  to  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bridgman,  architect,  to  prepare  and  submit,  by 
the  lat  of  February  next,  plans  and  specifica- 
tion for  additional  and  improved  accommodation 
at  the  Workhouse,  at  an  expenditure  of  50,000L 
or  such  other  sum  as  the  Guardians  may  ulti- 
mately decide  upon.  The  recommendation  was 
carried,  and  a contract  embracing  tbe  terms  of 
the  architect’s  appointment  was  subsequently 
sealed  by  the  Board. 


The  Cement  and  Brick  Industries  of 
Sweden. — Hitherto  the  cement  and  bricks 
used  in  the  building  trade  of  Sweden  have 
mostly  been  imported  from  abroad,  the  former 
article  principally  from  England,  but  there 
appears  now  every  prospect  of  this  being 
altered,  two  large  works  having  recently  been 
started  in  that  country  for  the  manufactnre  of 
cement  and  bricks.  The  former  of  these  is 
the  Visby  Cement  Company,  having  works  on 
the  Island  of  Gothland,  in  the  Baltic,  the  for- 
mation of  which  consists  entirely  of  chalk.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  raw  material  here  is 
excellently  adapted  for  tbe  purpose  in  view, 
being  entirely  free  from  all  foreign  and  injurious 
substances,  a circumstance  which  permits  of  the 
adaptation  of  a method  of  manufacture  cheaper 
than  any  other  in  use.  Thus  Portland  cement 
is  produced  at  Visby  from  slacked  lime  and  dried 
marl,  whereas  at  other  works  raw  chalk  and 
dried  marl  are  used.  In  order  to  pulverise  chalk 
extensive  and  powerful  machinery  is  required, 
whilst  the  dust  obtained  has  to  be  aubiected  to 
a slow  and  costly  process  of  slacking  before 
foreign  substances  are  removed.  Subsequently 
the  mass  has  to  be  treated  to  an  equally  alow 
process  of  drying,  which,  as  it  has  to  be  done  in 
a natural  way  in  the  air,  is  greatly  dependent 
on  the  weather.  At  Visby  both  the  latter 
processes  are  avoided,  whilst  in  the  slack- 
ing process  itself,  in  which  two-thirds  of 
already  slacked  lime  are  used,  a saving  of 
25  per  cent,  of  fuel  is  effected.  On  the  other 
hand,  tbe  works  are  most  favourably  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a rich  chalk  cliff,  and  close  to 
extensive  layers  of  marl,  whereby  great  saving 
in  transport  is  also  cansed.  As  the  island  is  in 
direct  communication  with  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Germany,  the  owners  are  confident  of  being  able 
to  compete  with  English  cements  in  these 
countries.  In  Stockholm  alone  the  yearly  con- 
sumption of  cement  is  estimated  at  nearly 
20,0001.  The  brick  works  referred  to  have 
been  established  at  Stockholm  by  Herr  A.  F. 
Nilsson,  and  the  manufacture  is,  for  the  first 
time  in  Sweden,  effected  by  steam.  The  bricks 
produced  are  stated  to  be  superior  to  those  made 
by  hand,  and  to  find  a great  demand. 

The  Loading  of  Chimneys  and  Walls. 
In  the  Zeitschrift  des  Vereines  deutsclier  In- 
genieure,  Herr  A.  Hollenberg  communicates 
some  interesting  information  respecting  the 
effect  of  loading  chimneys  in  preventing,  or  at 
least  diminishing,  oscillations.  A chimney  only 
56  ft.  high,  set  in  ordinary  lime  mortar  without 
cement,  when  tested  after  completion  for  the 
degree  of  oscillation,  displayed  this  property 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  make  its  upper  end  more  secure  by  placing 
a load  on  it.  This  was  done  by  putting  on  the 
top  an  iron  plate  weighing  14-5  kilogrammes. 
This  plate  is  stated  to  have  proved  a complete 
success.  The  chimney,  which  is  rather  exposed, 
has  withstood  since  its  erection  (1870)  many  a 
storm,  and  shows  neither  horizontal  nor  vertical 
cracks.  According  to  tbe  Praktische  Maschinen- 
Constructeur,  similar  results  have  been  obtained 
by  a millowner  at  Mullfort,  near  Rheydt,  by 
placing  rails  on  walls.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  erect  two  additional  stories  over  the  first 
floor,  without,  however,  interrupting  work  in 
the  factory.  But  the  constant  vibration  de- 
stroyed the  brickwork  as  soon  as  it  was  erected. 
An  attempt  to  hold  the  walls  together  by  load- 
ing them  with  rails  was  so  far  snccessfnl  that 
the  two  additional  stories  could  be  completed. 
The  vibration  of  the  walls  was  completely 
stopped  by  the  load  placed  upon  them. 

Handicrafts  in  Russia, — According  to  the 
Novoje  Wremja,  handicrafts  among  the  peasantry 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  have  fallen 
to  a very  low  depth.  Several  kinds  of  crafts 
have  already  died  out,  and  fresh  ones  are  not 
originated.  It  is  stated  that  the  causes  are  low 
economical  conditions  and  the  starting  of 
manufactories,  which  latter  attract  the  peasants. 
Besides  this,  the  peasantry  of  the  south  display 
an  increasing  tendency  to  wander  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  work  rather  than  to  settle 
down. 

Workmen’s  Dinner  at  Weybridge. — 

Last  week  tbe  workmen  engaged  in  build- 
ing a residence,  “ Roaslyn  Lodge,”  at  St. 
George’s  Hills,  for  Miss  Milligan,  of  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight,  were,  by  that  lady’s  kindness, 
entertained  at  dinner  at  the  “ Stag  and  Hounds.” 
Among  those  present  daring  the  evening  were 
Mr.  T.  Coulston,  representing  Miss  Milligan; 
the  architect,  Mr.  George  A.  Wright,  of  Wimble- 
don ; Mr.  Samuel  Woods,  contractor ; Mr.  Lake, 
clerk  of  works;  and  Mr.  Smith,  foreman. 


Bombay  Railway  Terminus  Buildings. 
The  directors  of  tbe  G.  I.  P.  Railway  Company 
have  accorded  their  sanction  to  the  execution 
of  the  statnes  which  are  to  be  the  crowning 
features  of  the  new  terminal  buildings  at 
Boree  Bunder.  This  splendid  block  of  build- 
ings has  been  constructed  on  such  liberal  prin- 
ciples in  every  respect  that  it  would  liave  been 
a pity  to  leave  out  of  the  design  tbe  beau- 
tiful figures  which  Mr.  F.  W.  Stevens,  the 
architect,  considered  would  appropriately  give 
completeness  to  his  wox-k.  The  principal  of 
the  statues,  which  are  now  being  executed  in 
London,  is  a colossal  figure  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen-Empress,  and,  as  we  suggest  else- 
where, a fitting  way  of  celebrating  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee  in  Bombay,  on  the  20tli  of  June  next, 
would  be  for  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to 
unveil  this  statue.  The  building  will  by  that 
time  be  almost  if  not  quite  completed  in  every 
detail,  and  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  would 
mark  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Bombay 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  ornate  pile 
which  Mr.  Stevens’s  genius  has  called  into 
being,  aud  the  city  could  not  offer  a more  appro- 
priate compliment  to  her  Majesty,  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  her  reign,  than  associating  it 
with  the  completion  of  this  great  work. — Times 
of  India. 

New  Canals  in  Trance. — Since  Germany 
decided  upon  the  canal  from  Brunsbiittel  to 
the  Kieler  Fjord,  several  projects  for  new  canals 
in  France  have  been  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country.  Of  these,  two  arc  of 
particular  importance.  One  is  for  a canal  con- 
necting the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean,— a plan  formerly  proposed  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Cette  or  Narbonne,  vid  Toulouse,  which 
a Government  Commission  has  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  length  of  this  canal  is  esti- 
mated at  900  kilometres.  The  second  project, 

. is,  however,  of  a far  more  extensive  nature, 
being  for  a canal  from  Marseilles  through  the 
Rhone  Valley  to  Lyons,  and  thence,  by  the  nse 
of  the  waterways  of  the  Upper  Loire  and  the 
Seine,  to  Paris,  and  farther  north  to  Calais  or 
Dunkerque.  The  length  of  this  canal  wonld  be 
about  2,500  kilometres.  The  engineers  who 
advocate  this  scheme  point  out  the  excellent 
defence  which  it  would  offer  against  an  eastern 
invasion,  and  the  advantage  it  would  give  to 
France  in  opposition  to  England,  besides  which 
it  would  traverse  the  most  fertile  and  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  country. 

New  Buildings  in  Scandinavia. — A com- 
pany has  been  formed  in  Christiania  for  the 
building  of  a grand  new  theatre  on  modern 
principles.  At  present  there  is  only  a very 
old  one  in  existence.  The  cost  of  the  building 
is  estimated  at  about  25,000Z.,  but  as  yet  no  site 
has  been  chosen,  and  no  invitations  for  designs 
issued.  A Bill  has  just  been  presented  to  tbe 
Danish  Parliament  asking  for  funds  for  the  re- 
building of  the  celebrated  Palace  of  Christians- 
borg.  which  was  burned  to  the  ground  a few 
years  ago.  The  snm  required  is  estimated  at 
275,OOOL  A Bill  has  also  been  presented  for 
the  erection  of  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  110, COOL,  including 
exterior  decoration.  The  Gothenburg  Private 
Bank  has  decided  upon  erecting  a new  building 
of  very  handsome  appearance,  the  design 
accepted  being  chose  of  Herr  George  Krugers. 
Three  prizes  were  offered.  The  city  of  Bergen 
having  decided  upon  the  building  of  a new 
Bourse,  designs  for  the  same  were  invited,  but 
the  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  them 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  none  should 
be  accepted.  The  two  prizes  offered  were,  how- 
ever, awarded  to  the  best  drawings  submitted. 

It  is  proposed  to  invite  forther  designs. 

The  Hygiene  of  Warm  Climates. — The  • 
following  suggestions,  made  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Congress  at  Nancy,  with  regard  to 
the  salubrity  of  houses  and  clothing  in  hot  i 
countries,  are  of  interest.  In  bouses,  whether  ^ 
constructed  of  stone,  brick,  straw,  or  wood, 
great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  way  in  : 
which  they  are  protected.  They  ought  to  be  • 
two  stories  high,  as  a more  even  temperature 
could  be  Aept  on  the  first  floor,  and  malarial 
diseases  ar-  less  to  be  feared  on  an  upper 
story.  Windows  should  be  glazed,  as  a pro- 
tection against  malarial  and  intestinal  com- 
plaints,  and  as  a means  of  maintaining  a lower 
temperature.  All  domestic  offices  should  be  at  | 
some  distance  from  the  house.  This  is  a wise  ‘ 
precantion  against  fire  and  bad  smells.  It  is  i 
desirable  to  wear  flannel  in  hot  climates. — j 
Sanitary  Record. 
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Tlie  Farkea  Museum. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Parkes  Museum 
will  bo  held  iu  the  Museum,  7-iA,  Margaret- 
street,  Regent-street,  on  Tuesday  nest,  Decem- 
ber 7th,  at  five  o’clock  p.m.,  for  the  transaction 
of  the  following  business,  viz.: — 1.  To  receive 
report  from  Council;  (2)  to  elect  vice  presi- 
dents j (3)  to  elect  members  of  Council. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1875. —Mr. 
William  Spinks,  Surveyor  to  the  Dukinfield 
Local  Board,  read  a paper  on  this  Act  at  the 
Warrington  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Engineers  on  Saturday  last,  with 
special  reference  to  the  150th  Section 
and  its  proposed  amendment.  Mr.  Spinks 
writes:— "It  is  very  desirable  indeed  now  to 
get  all  the  information  we  can  as  to  the 
working  of  the  150th  Section,  and  I am  col- 
lecting,  with  a view  to  proper  compilation,  the 
results  of  the  practice  of  several  Borough  Sur- 
veyors, who  have  not  been  able  either  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  nor  had  time 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion."  We  will  return 
to  the  subject  nest  week.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Spinks  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  gentlemen 
who  have  any  experience  on  the  matter. 

Lightning  Conductors  of  N'ickel.— Some 
experiments  are  now  in  progress  at  Dresden,  by 
nsing  nickel  instead  of  iron  for  the  points  of 
lightning  conductors.  As  this  metal  does  not 
corrode  in  wet  weather,  it  is  believed  to  be 
more  suitable  than  iron,  corroded  or  oxidised 
conductors  being  less  effective  when  struck  by 
lightning. 

Building  in  Philadelphia.— It  is  estimated 
that  about  9,100  buildings,  of  which  6,835  are 
stated  to  be  private  dwellings,  have  been  erected 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  present  year.  This  is 
1,140  more  than  were  built  in  1885,  which  latter 
year  had  beaten  the  record  of  any  previous  year 
by  over  1,500  buildings.  Daring  the  past  six 
years  24,206  private  dwellings  have  been  con- 
structed in  Philadelphia,  or  an  average  of  6,000 
a year.  It  is  calculated  that  the  additions  and 
alterations  during  those  years,  and  the  many 
shops  or  stores  with  dwellings  attached,  which 
must  be  considered  in  this  connexion,  bring 
the  aggregate  of  new  houses  added  to  the  com- 
munity np  to  fully  30,000.  The  number  of  un- 
occupied houses  in  Philadelphia  is  stated  to  be 
inconsiderable. 

‘‘  The  Architect  and  Contractor’s  Com- 
pendium, Specialist’s  Directory  and  Diary,” 
for  1887,  edited  by  Mr.  John  E.  Sears,  A.R.I.B.A., 
is  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  issued. 
In  the  words  of  the  prospectus,  “ its  design  is 
to  combine  in  a convenient  form  an  office  diary, 
copies  of  Building  Acts,  By-laws,  le{  ' 


fied  advertisements  of  specialities,  manufac' 
tures,  and  requirements  in  the  several  br 
of  the  building  trades.”  It  is  to  be  illus 
and  from  specimen-pages  which  hav< 
forwarded  to  us  it  is  likely  to  be  found  a very 
handy  work  of  reference  for  office  or  workshop, 
provided  pains  are  taken  to  ensure  accuracy. 
It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  James  Sears  & 
Sous,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


TIMBER  (continued). 

Cedar,  Cuba  foot 

Honduraa,  Ac.  .. 

Australian  

Mahoganyi  Cuba  

8t.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  „ 

Tobasco  „ 

Honduras  „ 

Maple,  Bird's-eye 

Rose,  Rio  ton 

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  .. 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 


0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 4 0 0 7 

0 0 3t  0 0 41 

0 0 4 0 0 61 

0 0 4 0 0 6i 

0 0 6 0 0 8 

..ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 

•foot  0 0 6 0 0 10 

0 0 7 0 1 0 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


METALS. 

Ihon — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 


4 7 


Wales  4 _ „ 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  6 10  0 

Sheets,  single,  in  London  6 16  0 

Hoops  „ 6 0 0 

NaO-rods  ,,  6 15  0 

COPPBE — 

British,  cate  and  ingot ton  43  10  0 

Best  aelectea  46  0 0 

Sheets,  strong 61  lo  0 

,.  India 49  10  0 

Chili,  bars  39  14  o 


METALS  (eoniinued).  £.  s. 

Ybllow  Metal  lb,  0 0 

Lead — 

Pig,  Spanish ton  12  16 

English,  common  brands 13  2 

Sheet,  English  13  is 

Spbltbb— 

Silesian,  special  ton  14  10 

Ordinary  brands 14  7 

Tuf— 

Straits ton  102  0 

Australian  102  10 

English  ingots  105  10 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Rapeseed,  English  pale  

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  D,8 

,,  refined 

Tuhpehtikb  — 

American,  in  casks  cwt. 

Tar — 

Stockholm  barrel  0 16 

Archangel  0 10 


ton  20  6 0 
37  10  0 
26  16  0 
35  0 0 


25  0 0 45  0 O 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

BOO  13  0 O 

1 8 0 0 0 0- 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,*  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  »n  this  Numier. 

COMFBTITIOHS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


New  Public  Offices 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Second-hand  Broken  Granite 

Stores  and  Materials  

Erection  of  Eight  Cottages,  &c 

Works  and  Materials  

M«king-up  Roads 

Works  at  Infirmary  

Paving  Footways  

Portland  Cement  

Refreshment  Room,  Monmonth  Station 

Brick  and  Pipe  Sewers,  Paving,  &c 

Nine-Ploor  Granary 

New  Municipal  Buildings  , 

Additions  to  Principal's  House... 

completion  of  Block  of  Buildings  

Erection  of  a Pair  of  Villas,  New  Barnet 


By  whom  required. 


WUlesden  Local  Board 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  required. 


Southend  Local  Board... 
Great  Northern  Ey.  Co. 

Admiralty  

St.  George's,  Hanover- 

square,  Vestry  

Tottenham  Local  Board 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch 
Dartford  Local  Board  .. 
Folkestone  Corpor»tion 
Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 
Met.  Board  of  Works 

Bristol  Corporation 

Sunderland  Corporation 
Trustees,  King  William's 
College  (Isle  of  Man; 


Designs  to  be 
delivered. 


PH*. 


Ajchitect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


G.  Livingstone 

— De  Pape  

F.  J.  Smith  

Oficial  

A.  W.  Conquest  .... 

Oficial 

do. 

J.  W.  QirdJestone  . 
Brightwen  Biuyon  . 


Ojflcial  

Ed.  Clarke.., 
J.  White... 


Dec.  7th 
Dec.  9tb 
Dec.  10th 

Dec.  nth 
Dec.  14th 
Dec.  16th 
Dec.  16th 
Dec.  18th 
Dec.  21st 
Dee.  22t.d 
Dec.  28th 
Dec.  29th 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

0 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

. Building  Inspector  

Edmonton  Local  Board 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 


Greenheart,  B.Q, 

Teak,  E.I. 

Sequoia,  U.8.  ... 

Ash,  Canada  

Birch  

Elm  ,,  

Fir,  Dantsic,  &o 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga  

,,  Odessa,  crown... 
Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st. 
,,  4th  aod  3rd 


.foot  cube 
load 


£.  I 
6 10 


0 0 14  0 0 

0 2 7 
4 10  0 

3 10  0 

4 10  0 


3 10  0 
1 10  0 
2 10  0 


iiga  . 


4 10  0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

2 0 0 3 10  0 

• 2 6 0 4 0 0 

.fathom  3 0 0 5 0 0 


3 6 0 3 7 6 

.std.lOO  7 0 0 8 0 0 

0 0 0 6 10  0 


Bt.  Petersburg,  Ist  yellow 

,,  2nrt  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  Ist 

,,  ,,  2nd 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c 

,,  Spruce,  Ist  

„ ,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Jattens,  all  kinds 

riooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in..  Pre- 
pared, first  

Second  

Other  qualities  


7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 15  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 

17  0 0 29  0 0 

11  0 0 17  0 0 


6 0 0 7 0 0 
4 0 0 12  0 0 


0 6 0 0 7 0 
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TENDERS. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  a lych-gate 
and  boundary-wall  to  the  churchyard  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael.  Mr.  Reginald  G.  Pinder,  architect:— 

MoWilliam,  Bournemouth  £290  0 0 

Minty,  Bournemouth 253  10  0 

Mannell,  Bournemouth*  213  10  0 

• Accepted,  subject  to  slight  alteration. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  a mission  hall, 
per  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Toyne,  for  St.  Michael’s  Parish.  Mr. 
Reginald  G.  Pinder.  architect: — 

S.  Minty ..£830  0 0 

Davis  & Lambert 748  0 0 

F.  Hoaro&Son 675  0 0 

McWilliam &8on 696  0 0 

W.  Jones  & Son  (accepted)  686  0 0 

[All  of  Bournemouth.] 

CAR8HALTON. — For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence 
at  Meadow-road,  Carshalton,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  H.  Wood- 
cock. Plans  and  specification  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
Keal,  Sutton,  Surrey:— 

T.  B.  Potter,  Sutton  £660  0 0 

A.  H.  Harris,  Sutton 466  0 0 

Balchin  & Shopland,  Sutton 444  0 0 

J.  Brown,  Sutton 429  0 0 

Howe  A White,  Wellington 376  0 0 

S.  T.  Evans,  Carshalton  (accepted)  ...  370  0 0 

CHICHESTER. — For  rectory-house  atNewFishboume. 


* 


DARENTH  (Kent).— For  repairing,  repainting,  re- 
taping,  and  re-cording  Venetian  blinds  of  six  patients*' 
blocks,  at  the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Darenth,  Kent,  for- 
the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District. 
Messrs,  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects,  Lesdeuhall-stioet- 
Quantities  supplied: — 

£288  6 0 L 


C.  Willmott 

T.  A.  Bone 

Fuller  Bros 

F.  G.  Wenborn 

Collyer  & Son  

C.  J.  Batstone 

Suflling  A Sons 

W.  J.  Sandford 

A.  J.  Shingleton  ... 

Gibbs,  Flew,  A Co. 

F S.  Smith 

Tidmarah  A Sons  ... 

C.  J. Shaw 

W.  Hitchcock  

J.  Hitchcock 

J.  Williams  

F.  Clarke  

F.  D.  Janes  A Son  . 

W.  Meredith  A Son 185  0 

D.  Westlake 130  0 

K.  Saxby  A Son  119  0 

W.  Furniss  119  0 

Saxby  Bros.  Nortfacote-road,  Clapham 

Junction  (accepted)  T. 108  10 


0 0 
217  2 6 
195  11  0 
194  15  (> 
186  6 10 


139  13 


Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  architect, 
sington.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  s. 
buildings.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. : — 

Pocock,  Wood  Green 

D.  C.  Jones  A Co.,  Gloucester 

J,  R.  Lockyer,  Brighton 

Dove  Bros.,  Islington 

W.  Johnson,  Chichester 

J.  Longley,  Crawley  

Poate  A Son,  Westijoume 

Howel  A Son,  Bristol  and  London 

Macey  A Sons,  Lendon  

Johnson  A Son,  Wandsworth  

Peters,  Horsham 

Irish,  Lavant 


ick-gardena,  Ken- 
Alder,  Palmerstc 


2,664 

2,780 

2,630 

2,697 

2,559 

2,63) 

2,468 

2,439 


EASTBOURNE. — For  the  erection  of  private  school, 
Eastbourne,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilkinson.  Mr.  F.  6. 
Cooke,  architect,  Eastbourne.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Ci 
Stanger,  Pinsbury-pavement : — 

J.  Peerless £4,945  0 0 

Harding  4,638  0 0 

Langley  4,560  0 0 

Wood  4,446  0 0 

Cornwell 4.371  0 0 

M.  Martin  4,350  0 O- 

J.  Martin  4,290  0 0 

H.  Noakes 4,176  0 0 

Backhurst  4,140  0 0 

Dow  A Sou  3,946  0 O 

[All  of  Eastbourne.] 
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noD6  tbe  less  is  colour  pure.  The  snow  white  decided  colour  in  architecture  with  the  Greeks 


TBountain  against  the  midday  blue  is  as  the  white  of 
an  opal,  and  as  the  morning  rises  and  the  evening 
sets  upon  it,  it  turns  to  gold  and  ruby,  and  at  night 
it  is  more  silvery  than  the  moon.  These  colours  are 
but  elements  of  its  whiteness,  and  are  as  veils  of 
beauty  throwu  over  it  in  nature’s  varying  moods.” 

All  this  is  very  true  and  very  picturesquely 
put,  and  with  the  conclusions  of  the  author  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  colour  should  be  or  may 
be  used  in  sculpture  we  are  not  disposed  to 
quarrel.  Of  course  he  does  not  for  one  moment 
wish  for  realistic  colour.  “ The  nude  of  a 
statue  is  not  flesh,  the  drapery  of  it  is  not 
stuff  of  woven  flax  or  wool,  and  colour  that 
would  be  used  in  either  case  with  the  purpose 
of  deception  would  be  a falsity  and  offence.” 
But  Mr.  Parry  is  certainly  not  happy  in  his 
quotation  from  Gibson,  who  wrote  to  a friend 
that  “ form  is  spiritualised  by  the  tinting  ; 
il  maJees  us  forget  the  material;  the  Greeks 
were  right  ”(1)  Let  any  one  look  at  the 
tinted  statues  in  the  Gibson  collection,  with 
their  coloured  doll  eyes  and  the  coloured  borders 
to  their  robes,  and  say  if  this  is  a way  of 
idealising  or  de-materialising  sculpture  : It  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  Greeks  did  any- 
thing at  all  like  this  ; if  it  could  be  proved 
that  they  did,  the  only  conclusion  we  could 
come  to  would  be  that  they  were  not  quite  such 
great  artists  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
think.  Mr.  Parry  is  more  in  the  way  of 
artistic  righteousness  when,  a page  or  two 
further  on,  he  argues  against  pure  white 
marble  on  the  ground  of  its  over-lustrous 
quality,  reflecting  too  much  light  into  the 
shadows  and  failing  to  show  all  the  delicacy  of 
the  modelling  clearly.  “ Terra-cotta  has  been 
a favourite  and  successful  material  from  the 
soft  richness  of  its  tint.”  Marble,  however, 
Mr.  Parry  goes  on  to  say,  is  the  queen  of  all 
materials  for  sculpture  ; materials  of  dark 
colour,  like  porphyry  and  bronze  and  black 
marble,  “ need  highly-polished  surfaces  to 
make  their  modelling  visible,” — so  Mr.  Parry 
states  it ; we  rather  question  his  conclusion  as 
to  the  necessity  of  this  high  polish  in  such 
substances,  but  he  is  quite  right,  of  course,  in 
saying  that  this  polishing  of  dark  marbles  and 
bronze,  which  habit  at  all  events  has  sanctioned, 
leads  to  a disagreeable  effect  of  high  lights  in 
violent  contrast  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  mate- 
rial. The  sculptor,  who  modelled  the  surfaces 
and  knows  what  they  ought  to  show,  of  course 
-complain.s  of  this  ; but  the  brilliant  decorative 
effect  of  bronze  and  dark  marble  has  always  been 
liked  by  decorative  artists  and  painters,  who  love 
these  flashing  lights  in  giving  effect  to  a paint- 
ing of  an  interior.  We  may  say,  then,  that 
these  dark  substances  with  a high  polish  should 
be  confined  to  what  may  be  called,  rather, 
decorative  sculpture,  than  used  in  imaginative 
and  expressive  work  of  the  highest  class.  But 
to  return  to  our  white  marble  ; this,  says 
Mr.  Parry,  is  the  finest  sculptor’s  material, 
with  the  one  defect  of  its  too  great  lustre  ; 
let  us  therefore  tone  it  with  some  rich  and 
mellowing  tint,  which  will  impart  to  it,  by  an 
artifice,  the  subdued  lustre  which  would  in 
future  be  imparted  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
Granted  ; and  if  this  tint  be  of  such  a nature 
that  it  does  not  cover  the  surface  like  a pigment, 
but  rather  sinks  into  the  marble,  leaving  its 
beautiful  grain  and  crystalline  surface  un- 
impaired, we  should  opine  that  such  a 
treatment  was  an  almost  unmLxed  gain 
to  the  artistic  result.  It  should  be  applied, 
however,  to  the  marble  as  a whole,— drapery 
■and  all ; not  to  flesh  tints  to  distinguish  them 
from  drapery,  which  is  merely  to  reduce  the 
thing  to  a toy,  as  Gibson,  by  his  unhappy 
experiments,  in  fact,  did  for  his  “ Hebe.”  The 
process  of  toning  down,  marble  by  a stain,  and 
of  colouring  various  parts  of  a statue  with 
different  tints  (even  if  highly  conventionalised 
and  kept  away  from  nature),  are  two  widely 
different  proceedings,  and  an  acceptance  of  the 
one  does  not  in  the  least  imply  the  acceptance 
of  the  other. 

In  regard  to  the  question  how  far  the  Greeks 
really  carried  the  principle  of  what  may  be 
termed  parti-colouring  of  statuary,  Mr.  Parry 
is  inclined  to  imagine  some  distinction  between 
the  practice  in  regard  to  sculpture  treated 


is  much  stronger  than  any  evidence  in  regard 
to  sculpture  separately,  and  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  friezes  which  were  grouped  with  and 
were  actually  in  a sense  part  of  the  architecture 
were  treated  in  a manner  to  harmonise  and 
form  one  whole  with  it.  "We  are  glad  to  find, 
however,  that  Mr.  Parry  does  not  accept  the 
extreme  polychromatic  theory  which  would 
present  the  Greek  temples  to  our  imagination 
as  entirely  covered  with  strong  colour.  He 
adopts  the  view'  which  we  have  always  sup- 
ported, that  special  parts  were  selected  to  be 
heightened  and  emphasised  by  colour,  and  that 
this  colour  would  in  many  places  probably 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  open  decorative 
design,  leaving  the  marble  (toned  perhaps)  as  a 
ground.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  shock  our 
associations  with  Greek  taste  as  the  standard  of 
artistic  purity.  Mr.  Parry  'sums  up  his  view 
thus  ; — 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  treatment  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  differed  on  plain  and  reason- 
able grounds.  The  former  had  made  part  of  a complex 
effect,  and  in  consistency  with  the  demand  of 
artistic  breadth,  it  had  yielded  to  the  stern  demands 
ot  artistic  composition.  Colour  had  formed  a very 
important  part  in  it.  Independent  statuary,  on  the 
contrary,  was  clear  of  all  obligation,  and  its  colour- 
ing had  relation  to  itself  alone.  With  the  exception  of 
a few  touches  of  colour  on  drapery  and  accessories  ” 
[but  there,  alas  ! is  where  the  cloven  hoof  comes 
in  ij  "to  save  the  whole  from  insipidity  [?],  the 
treatment  appears  to  have  been  very  tender,  the 
main  purpose  having  been  to  clear  the  supports  and 
parts  of  inferior  importance  from  the  figure  itself, 
and  thus  by  contrast  to  emphasise  the  beauty  of 
the  nude.” 

In  relation  to  the  evidence  of  the  use  of 
colour,  Mr.  Parry  refers  in  a pathetic  tone  of 
regret  to  the  rapid  fading  of  colours  -which 
were  in  some  cases  plainly  visible  when  statues 
were  first  dug  up,  and  faded  rapidly  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  so  that  only  the  evidence  of 
the  original  discoverers  can  be  taken  as  to  their 
chromatic  condition.  The  author  quotes  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Newton  in  regard  to  the 
colours  on  the  architectural  and  sculptural 
remains  of  Halicarnassus, — “ I saw  them  fade 
away  in  the  sunlight  like  a ghost.”  Mr. 
Parry  also  adverts  to  the  hard  experiences 
which  coloured  fragments  have  had  to  go 
through  in  cleansing, — “ at  first  well  cleaned 
on  their  discovery  ; then,  on  arrival  at  their 
destinations,  well  soaped  for  taking  plaster 
casts;  then  chemically  washed  to  get  rid  of  the 
soap.”  We  remember  standing  by  the  late 
eminent  Keeper  of  the  antique  marbles  at  the 
British  Museum,  when  a question  was  dis- 
cussed as  to  the  former  colouring  of  a certain 
architectural  fragment,  and  an  attendant  put  in, 
“Well,  sir,  it  was  scoured  with  soap  lees  to 
get  the  dirt  off”  ; a statement  which  seemed 
sufficient  to  account  for  disappearance  of 
any  possible  trace  of  colour  that  might  have 
existed.  But  what  strikes  us  as  odd  is,  that 
amid  all  these  admissions  and  laments  as  to  the 
fugitive  nature  of  the  colouring  on  the  Greek 
sculpture  and  architecture,  it  never  seems  fora 
moment  to  occur  to  Mr.  Parry  that  there  is  an 
element  of  weakness  in  a system  which  brings 
such  a perishable  method  to  bear  upon  the 
completion  of  arts  which,  like  sculpture  and 
architecture,  are  in  their  grand  work  monu- 
mental and  comparatively  imperishable  in 
character,  and  owe  to  this  quality  part  of  their 
effect  upon  the  imagination. 

In  regard  to  architectural  wall  painting,  the 
author  admits  that  “ the  nude  beauty  of  un- 
coloured  architecture  is  of  the  most  pure  and 
abstract  kind,”  and  we  are  glad  to  get  this 
admission  of  a view  of  the  matter  which  has 
been  rather  overlooked  of  late  years.  In 
regard  to  Gothic  architecture,  for  instance, 
there  is  a far  higher  pleasure  to  be  found  from 
pure  stone  mouldings,  with  their  lights  and 
shadows,  than  from  some  of  the  ill-judged 
examples  of  violent  colouring  which  have  been 
flaunted  before  us  by  enthusiasts  on  behalf  of 
Mediceval  colour,  much  of  which  was  certainly 
coarse  and  crude,  though  not  so  bad  in  this  respect, 
probably,  as  some  of  its  modern  so-called 
imitations.  We  can  only  pause  to  note  in 
regard  to  this  chapter  the  decisive  manner  in 
which  the  author  distinguishes  between  picture 


as  free  as  the  air'  it  imitates,  but  architectural 
wall  painting  is  bound  by  the  respect  the 
one  art  owes  to  the  other.  In  the  former 
the  effect  should  be  annihilation  of  surface,, 
in  the  latter  its  emphasis.”  This  sums  up 
admirably  the  radical  distinction  between  the 
aims  of  easel  painting  and  of  wall  painting. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Gambler 
Parry’s  pages  for  his  views  -as  to  the  history 
and  practice  of  mosaic,  and  “ Art  and 
Artists  on  Glass  Painting,”  which  chapters 
occupy  a considerable  portion  of  the  work. 
In  speaking  of  the  limitations  of  stained  glass 
art,  we  may  observe,  Mr.  Parry  seems  to  give  • 
the  right  conclusion  on  the  -n-rong  reason  ; he 
objects  to  a too  high- wrought  realistic  picture 
on  glass,  on  account  of  “ the  prodigality  of 
human  labour  on  a material  so  fragile  that  the 
least  injury  would  mar  it”:  that  is  not  the 
reason  for  conventionalism  in  stained  - glass 
design  ; it  is  because  the  material  will  not 
admit  of  a realistic  treatment,  and  any 
attempt  at  this  involves  inevitable  failure. 
The  chapter  on  the  adornment  of  sacred 
buildings  goes  a good  deal  into  this  sub- 
ject of  conventionalism,  summing  up  with 
the  conclusion  that  modern  art  “ has  rested 
too  exclusively  on  the  study  of  naturalistic 
combination,”  and  that  the  type  of  art  which 
we  call  “monumental”  or  “sculpturesque”  or 
“ heroic,”  or  by  various  names  meaning  really 
the  same  thing,  must  be  awakened  again  if 
painting  is  to  Ijecome  “ a power  of  abstract 
and  ideal  expression,  in  harmony  with  that 
greatest  creation  of  man’s  genius, — architec- 
ture.” 


NOVEL  APPLICATIONS  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CONCRETE. 

BY  B.  IT.  TIIWAITE,  C.E. 


separately  and  sculpture  in  combination  with  ' paintiog,  properly  so  called,  and  architectural 
architecture.  The  evidence  for  the  use  of  wall  painting.  “ Let  the  former,”  he  says,  “ be 


gllE  ‘primd-facie  advantages  of  Port- 
land cement  concrete  may  be  enume- 
rated as  follows  : — 

Its  strength  increases  with  age. 

Its  immunity  from  the  ravages  of  organic 
elements. 

Its  freedom  from  oxidation  or  corrosive 
influences. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  an  external  struc- 
tural element  "per  se,  or  where  artistic  effects 
are  not  required,  it  has  decided  advantages 
over  iron  or  timber. 

The  former  is  rapidly  affected  by  contact 
with  moist  surfaces  ; the  latter  is  subject  to 
organic  decay  and  the  ravaging  effect  of 
minute  animal  life.  Subjected  to  the  effect  of 
high  temperatures, — as  in  the  case  of  fire, — the 
latter  is  quickly  destroyed,  adding  a contribu- 
tory elementtocombustion.  The  former  expands 
or  cracks,  and  is  a very  treacherous  material 
unless  preserved  from,  immediate  contact 
with  the  flame.  The  combination,  then,  of 
the  iron  as  the  element  of  tensional  strength 
along  with  the  preservative  and  compressional 
strength  of  concrete,  would  appear  to  be  most 
rational  and  superior  to  the  use  of  either 
material^Jcr  se;  for  positions  where  the  outbreak 
of  fire  is  a possible  occurrence,  or  where  the 
action  of  oxidation  may  prove  damaging  to  the 
stability  of  the  iron,  the  composite  principle 
of  construction  may  be  adopted  as  a perfect 
ensemble.  For  floors,  if  the  iron  is  placed  in 
the  form  of  wire  attached  to  the  points  of 
support,  and  so  placed  in  the  section  of  the 
beam  or  floor  as  to  take  all  the  tensional  strains 
whilst  utilising  the  compressional  strength  of 
the  concrete,  this  is  a correct  development  of 
the  principle  for  actual  practice. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  the  use 
of  wire  netting  along  -with  Portland  cement 
concrete  has  lately  been  largely  developed  by 
Mr.  David  Wilson,  of  Grays,  Essex.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  been  experimenting  for  a very 
considerable  time  with  many  strikingly  novel 
applications  ; and  many  engineers  who  visited 
the  Liverpool  Exhibition  would  be  struck 
with  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  Wilson,  which  com- 
prised a telegraph-pole  with  arms,  33  ft.  long 
(the  material  forming  an  admirable  insulating 
agent),  a section  of  a 9-ft.  sewer,  a chimney- 
pipe,  and  a railway  sleeper.  The  modus 
operandi  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilson  for  the 
construction  of  his  telegraph-poles  is  a most 
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interesting  and  ingenious  one,  and  is  as 
follows  (see  figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4) : — 

A sheet  of  iron  wire  netting  of  the  length 
of  the  pole,  and  of  a width  equal  to  its 
required  circumference,  is  formed  into  a taper 
tube  the  length  of  the  pole. 

The  principle  of  construction  of  the  pole 
will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  segment  shown  in 
fig.  1, — 2 is  the  wire  netting,  3 the  hollow 
core.  . Special  moulds,  in  segments  and 
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arranged  to  open  in  half  (see  figs.  3 and  4),  axe 
bolted  together  to  form  the  full  length  of  the 
pole. 

The  moulds.  A,  Fig.  2,  are  placed  verti- 
cally in  a pit,  c,  on  the  side  of  a wall 
sufficiently  deep  to  allow  a mandril  the 
length  of  the  pole  to  be  covered  ; they 
are  first  placed  beneath  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  mould.  As  soon  as  the  mandril,  D, 
which  forms  the  internal  hollow  of  the  mould, 
is  in  the  position  named,  the  mould  is  opened 
in  half,  and  the  wire  netting,  2,  is  placed 


therein.  The  mandril  is  now  lifted  up  into 
position  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  the  two  halves  of 
the  mould  are  brought  together.  The  concrete 
is  poured  into  the  hopper,  a",  at  the  upper  end, 
until  the  mould  is  filled. 

During  the  time  the  concrete  is  setting  the 
mandril  is  occasionally  turned  to  prevent  the 
concrete  from  binding  on  it  while  it  is  setting. 

After  a certain  period  of  time  has  elapsed, 
sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  concrete  to 
thoroughly  set,  the  mandril  is  lowered  free 
from  the  mould  by  the  pully  blocks,  d'.  The 
clamps,  which  connect  the  two  halves  of 
the  mould  together  are  now  removed,  the 
mould  is  opened,  and  the  pole  is  then  ready  for 
removal,  and  can  be  shipped  off  or  erected 
without  further  labour.  The  arms  are  made 
of  concrete,  and  are  attached  to  plugs  of  wood 
let  into  the  concrete  shell. 

The  latest  poles  made  on  this  ingenious 
principle  are  30  ft.  long,  and  are  7 in.  to  3^  in. 
in  diameter,  weighing  about  15  lb.  per  foot  in 
length.  The  20  ft.  pole  is  6 in.  to  31  in.  in 
diameter,  weighing  only  12  lb.  per  foot  in 
length. 

The  application  of  the  same  principle  pf  con- 
struction for  the  manufacture  of  sewer,  drain, 
water,  and  gas  pipes,  has  considerable^  advan- 
tages over  the  use  of  iron  or  earthenware  drain 
pipes, — the  former  is  rapidly  reduced  by 
corrosion  and  the  latter  is  liable  to  become 
broken  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
earth. 

A sewer-pipe  constructed  on  this  combined 
principle,  but  with  two  or  more  layers  of  wire 
netting  evenly  distributed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  shell,  makes  an  ideal  structure  for  strength, 
durability,  economy,  and  facility  of  construc- 
tion. 

To  test  the  strength  of  a drain-pipe  on  this 
system  of  construction  a pressure  of  w.ater  was 
established  in  a pipe  of  12  in.  bore  (only  six 
weeks  old),  and  at  60  lb.  pres.sure  per  square 
inch  the  pipe  remained  intact.  A ball  7 lb. 
in  weight  was  allowed  to  fall  from  an  initial 
height  of  1 ft.,  increasing  finally  to  a height  of 
11  ft.  The  ball  at  this  height  caused  a sur- 
face-fracture of  an  insignificant  nature. 

Applied  to  the  construction  of  cylindrical 
tanks,  the  system  has  distinct  advantages 
over  those  of  timber  or  iron  ; there  is  no 
oxidation,  painting  is  not  required,  the  water 
keeps  cool  in  hot  weather,  the  system  costs 
less  in  first  cost  and  practically  nothing  for 
maintenance,  and,  measured  by  capacity,  is  the 
same  weight.  A sind  qua  non,  however,  in 
this  system  of  construction  is  clean  and 
thoroughly  reliable  cement,  and  well-selected 
and  clean  aggregate. 


NOTES. 

T is  probable  that  no  ordinary  duty 
in  time  of  peace  is  so  disastrously 
fatal  to  those  who  discharge  it  as 
are  the  shunting  operations  on  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  devoted 
men  who  perform  this  function  form  the  very 
forlorn  hope  of  civilisation.  No  adequate 
reason  exists  for  the  dangerous  manner  in 
which  the  duty  is  discharged.  It  is  a scandal 
to  the  railway  manager,  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  Parliament,  and  to  the  country.  To  this, 
late  enough  in  the  day,  some  of  the  companies 
are  now  awakening.  The  Midland  Railway 
Company  instituted  a public  trial  of  various 
systems  on  the  2ad  inst.,  at  Derby.  The 
question  whether  it  is  better  to  have  an  auto- 
matic coupling,  or  one  that  can  be  worked  by 
hand  without  getting  between  the  vehicles,  is 
one  not  easy  to  decide.  But  the  practical 
difficulty  lies,  not  in  the  invention  of  a good 
mechanical  appliance,  but  in  the  great  diversity 
of  vehicles  in  use  on  our  various  lines.  The 
adoption  of  such  a system  as  that  introduced 
on  the  Italian  railways,  where  certain  normal 
dimensions  are  compulsory,  would  go  far  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  a safety  coupling. 
But  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  talk  of  such  a 
matter  in  England.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
stated  that  by  the  use  of  a pole  armed  with  a 
hook,  the  shunters  can  couple  and  uncouple 
with  rapidity  and  safety.  Twenty  wagons 
were  uncoupled  by  two  men  in  70  seconds,  and 


coupled  in  76  seconds  ; and  the  simple  imple- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  used  for  twelve 
months  without  mishap.  Pending  the  decision 
of  the  best  and  safest  couplbg,  this  coupling- 
hook  ought  to  be  immediately  introduced  at 
every  station,  and  it  is  several  chances  to  one 
that  it  will  hold  the  field  against  any  other 
method. 


The  many  visitors  to  Brighton,  and  especially 
those  who  prefer  the  scenery  and  the  com- 
parative quiet  of  the  east  cliff  and  Kemp  Town 
to  the  garish  bustle  of  West  Brighton,  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  days  of  the  old  chain 
pier  are  likely  to  be  numbered,  and  that 
pleasant,  though  solitary,  promenade, — “far 
from  the  madding  crowd,” — may  soon  dis- 
appear. It  is  proposed  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  a Bill  to  incorporate  the  properties  of  the 
Aquarium  and  the  Chain  Pier,  in  which  case 
the  latter  venerable  object  is  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a new  pier, 
which,  at  its  sea  frontage,  will  be  extended  in 
the  form  of  a T-head  for  600  ft.  A marine 
palace,  with  all  the  usual  frivolities  that  cha- 
racterise such  places,  will  be  erected  on  the 
pier  on  a scale  which,  it  is  expected,  will  quite 
overpower  the  attractions  of  the  West  Pier. 
Under  the  same  undertaking  is  a proposal  to 
run  out  another  pier  of  500  yards,  opposite 
the  end  of  West-street.  This  is  apparently  to 
be  used  as  a ferry  station  for  the  conveyance 
of  pleasure-seekers  to  and  from  the  new  struc- 
ture, though  its  necessity  does  not  seem 
quite  clear.  It  is  not  by  any  means  the  first 
time  that  this  end  of  Brighton  has  been 
professionally  inspected  by  the  speculative 
improver,  for  it  was  once  proposed  to  annex  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  cliff  wall  and  the 
Madeira-road  for  a range  of  al  fresco  build- 
ings, containing  baths,  hanging  gardens,  concert 
halls,  and  all  kinds  of  attractions.  Fortunately 
for  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Marine  Parade  this 
project  was  never  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
Madeira  - road  still  remains  intact,  with  its 
combined  advantages  of  sea  air,  shelter,  and 
the  electric  railway. 


From  the  extreme  cold  of  last  week,  it 
would  almost  have  seemed  that  the 
horrors  of  a London  winter  were  again  upon 
us,  and  that  we  might  at  any  moment  find  the 
streets  blocked  with  snow  for  an  indefinite 
time,  in  proportion  to  the  activity  and  power 
of  coping  with  it  on  the  part  of  the  various 
vestries.  It  is  a serious  matter  in  any  case, 
seeing  that  a 6-in.  fall  over  one  mile  of  road 
60  ft.  wide  entails  the  clearing  away  of  over 
0,0U0  cubic  yards  of  snow.  We  trust  that  in 
the  event  of  a heavy  fall  no  time  will  be 
lost  in  applying  Mr.  Lyons’s  snow-melter,  by 
which,  during  last  winter,  21  yards  of  con- 
solidated snow,  weighing  10^  tons,  and  equal 
to  198  yard.s  of  fresh  snow,  were  melted  in  10 
hours,  at  a cost  of  Is.  7d.,  or  l^d.  per  ton. 
The  apparatus  appears  to  be  simplicity  itself, 
consisting  of  a series  of  wrought-iron  tubes 
with  a slightly  arched  upper  surface,  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  6 ft.,  and  made  to  fit  into  each 
other.  At  one  end  is  a furnace.  The  apparatus 
is  laid  along  a gutter,  the  furnace  is  lighted, 
and  the  snow  is  shovelled  on  to  the  heated 
surface,  whence  it  runs  off  to  the  nearest 
gully  in  a stream  of  water,  at  once  relieving 
the  contractor  of  half  his  difficulty,  while  the 
drains  are  advantageously  flushed  by  the  waste 
water.  The  whole  thing  is  easy  and  cheap  to 
work,  though  these  are  not  always  recommen- 
dations to  vestries,  who  are  not  prone  to 
experiment  with  novelties. 


IT  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  action 
just  taken  against  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany, with  a view  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  will  not  only  be 
successful,  but  that  it  will  inaugurate  a general 
and  energetic  crusade  in  favour  of  re.storirg 
the  inland  waterway  system  which  in  former- 
days  was  of  such  importance  to  the  country. 
The  case  of  the  canal  in  question  is  particu- 
larly hiinentable.  According  to  the  Act  of 
George  III.’s  reign,  under  which  the  canal  was 
made,  the  committee  of  management  should 
be  thirteen  persons  ; but  these  have  dwindled 
down  to  eight,  every  one  of  whom  is  a nominee 
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of  the  railway  company,  and  the  canal  is  now 
virtually  managed  by  a sub-committee  of  three 
railway  officials.  The  result  is  easily  imagined. 
The  Great  Western  have  assumed  ail  the  rights 
of  proprietorship,  and,  not  content  with  a tacit 
neglect  of  the  canal  interests,  they  have 
actually  let  the  water  out,  so  that  the  canal 
was  for  eleven  miles  a dry  ditch,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  way  a stagnant  pond.  All  the 
lock  gates  are  useless  from  want  of  repair,  the 
lock-keepers  dismissed,  and  the  feeders  utterly 
neglected,  and  it  is  evident,  according  to  the 
memorial,  that  there  was  a deliberate  intention 
of  destroying  the  canal,  so  that  the  railway 
should  have  no  competitor  in  its  goods  traffic. 
This  case  (one  out  of  many  in  England)  is  all 
the  worse  because  the  Great  Western  influence 
is  paramount  in  the  district  through  which  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Thames  and  the  canal 
flow,  and  for  the  last  few  years  the  whole 
trading  community  has  been  denouncing  the 
grasping  monopoly  which  has  been  gradually 
tightening  its  meshes  around  it.  Unfortunately 
the  neighbourhood  is  agricultural  and  bucolic, 
slow  to  realise  facts  and  slow  to  act  ; but  we 
trust  that  now  that  public  attention  is  being 
roused,  the  railway  powers  will  soon  have  to 
draw  in  their  horns. 


I!j^ROM  a paper  read  the  other  day  at  Canter- 
bury by  the  Vicar  of  Herne,  it  appears 
that  the  well-known  and  interesting  church  at 
Herne  is  in  a rather  precarious  condition,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  tower,  which  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  curious  fallacy  of  the  original  builders  in 
hollowing  one  of  the  angle  buttresses  into  a 
staircase,  leaving  it  with  the  same  external 
outline  and  appearance  as  the  other  angle 
buttresses,  having  the  form  of  a buttress  but 
without  the  power  thereof.  “ The  east  and 
north  sides,”  says  the  Vicar,  “are  rent  and 
cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  and  are  consider- 
ably out  of  the  perpendicular.  One  of  the 
atone  steps  of  the  turret  staircase  recently  fell 
out  of  its  place,  and  the  newel  of  the  stairs  is 
much  twisted  and  broken.”  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  the  peal  should  not  be  rung  in  the 
tower  for  the  present,  and  that  the  staircase 
doorway  should  be  built  up  with  solid  masonry, 
and  other  works  of  strengthening  done.  An 
even  more  pressing  need  was  that  of  a new 
roof,  the  present  one  being  no  longer  even 
weather-tight.  About  700?.  is  required  for  the 
work  of  reparation,  and  a subscription-list  has 
been  opened. 


An  interesting  set  of  oak  carvings  has  lately 
been  lent  to  South  Kensington  Museum. 
They  are  figures,  2 ft.  6 in.  high,  of  soldiers  ; 
being  the  newels  of  the  grand  staircase  of 
Blickling  Hall,  county  of  Norfolk,  the  seat  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  which  dates  from 
1620.  One  of  them  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
very  early  presentment  of  a private  in  the  re- 
nowned 42nd  Highlanders.  We  should  think  it 
is  rather  a private  in  the  old  “Royal  Scots,” — ; 
who  were  formerly  dressed  more  Cdiico, — pre- 
decessors of  the  now  1st  Royal  Scots  or  Lothian 
Regiment;  for  the  “ G.R.”  upon  his  shot- 
pouch  goes  to  show  that  the  figure  was  carved 
before  1728.  The  “ Independent  Companies,” 
originally  sLx  in  number,  were  raised  in  1729 
as  a constabulary  force  for  service  in  the  High- 
lands. They  were  locally  styled  A7?t.  Freicad- 
han  lJubh,  or  Black  Watch,  from  the  sombre 
hues  of  their  tartan,  in  distinction  from  the 
Haighdearhan  Dcargh  or  Red  Soldiers  (regulars). 
The  Black  Watch,  with  four  new  additional 
companies,  were  established  October  25,  1739, 
as  the  43rd  Regiment,  under  command  of 
Alexander  (Lindsay),  fourth  Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres.  In  1749  their  regimental 
number  was  altered  to  “ 42nd,”  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  General  Oglethorpe’s  battalion.  This 
statuette  has  no  target,  whilst  most  of  the 
Black  Watch  carried  targets  at  Fontenoy 
(1745),  and  many  of  them  as  late,  at  least,  as 
1747.  The  disposition  and  pattern  of  his 
weapons  and  appointments,  — pistol,  dirk 
(bedag),  broad  sword  (glaivgh-viokr),  socket- 
bayonet  and  fusil,  belts,  and  gypsire  or  dorlach 
(precursor  of  the  much  more  modern  goat’s 
hair  or  badger’s  skin  sporran), — are  fairly 
correct.  The  phUabeg  is  puffed  out  in  ample 
folds  over  the  hips  and  back,  and  without  any 


“kilting,”  as  the  term  is  now  mistakenly  used. 
But  the  artist  omits  the  plaid,  which  should 
have  been  carved  as  thrown  over  the  man’s 
left  shoulder  from  the  back.  At  the  time  we 
speak  of  most  northern  Scotsmen  had  one 
garment  only.  They  first  kilted  this, — “ kilt  ” 
is  Lowland  Scotch  for  a shortened  or  tucked- 
up  skirt, — around  their  loins,  and  then  drew 
the  rest  of  the  cloth,— its  pattern,  and  not  the 
stufl’  being  the  tartan, — for  a plaid  over  their 
shoulders.  We  notice  these  particulars  since 
we  understand  that  this  unique  effigy  is  to  be 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Boehm  as  an  authentic 
model  of  a Highlander. 


From  Olympia  comes  the  very  satisfactory 
news  that  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  large  building  discovered  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Altis  is  set  at  rest.  Pro- 
fessor Treu  has  happily  discovered  an  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  the  stones  of  the  building  which 
states  that  it  was  erected  by  Leonidas,  son  of 
Leotos.  The  bare  news  only  has  come  by 
telegram,  so  we  are  unable  to  give  a facsimile 
of  the  inscription.  The  news  is  specially  satis- 
factory for  Dr.  Bo-tticher,  who  reports  the 
telegram  in  the  FhiloIogiscJie  IVochenschrift, 
Dec.  4.  He  had  always  maintained  that  the 
large  south-west  building  could  be  none 
other  than  the  Leonidaion,  and  he  marks 
it  as  such  in  his  plan.  The  Leonidaion,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  seen  by  Pausanias 
(v.  15,  2)  as  he  came  back  to  the  Altis 
after  visiting  the  “workshop  of  Pheidias.” 
“You  see  it  straight  before  you,”  he  says, 
“as  you  comeback.  The  Leonidaion  is  out- 
side the  sacred  enclosure,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  approaches  to  the  Altis  which  is  used 
for  processions.  It  was  built  and  dedicated 
by  a man  who  was  a native  of  the  country, 
Leonidas  by  name,  and  in  my  time  the  Roman 
governors  made  it  their  quarters.  It  is 
separated  by  an  dyitia  from  the  procession 
gate.  The  Eleans  call  ways  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  speak  of  as  narrow  passages 
(crrtvwTToi'c)  by  the  term  ayvid,  i.e.,  broad 
road.”  All  this  is  made  clear  by  the  excava- 
tions ; a very  narrow  passage  does  lie  between 
the  Leonidaion  and  the  procession-door,  and  it 
was  this  passage  that  provincial  pride  called 
by  the  grand  name  of  dymd.  The  procession- 
door  is  itself  very  small, — large  enough  to  admit 
six  persons  only  abreast, — but  then  the  sacred 
gate  at  Athens  through  which  the  processions 
went  to  Eleusis  was  little  larger.  We  shall 
be  eager  to  hear  if  the  style  of  the  letters 
of  the  inscription  confirm  the  usual  hypothesis 
that  the  Leonidaion  was  built  just  before  the 
Macedonian  re-arrangement  of  the  AltLs. 


^HIS  Leonidaion  inscription  has  an  interest 
beyond  that  of  fixing  the  site  of  the  build- 
ing itself.  It  determines  without  a doubt  which 
was  the  procession-gate,  and  hence,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  course  of  the  procession.  It  gives 
us  also  a fixed  point  in  the  wandering  of  Pau- 
sanias, who  was  no  doubt  led  round  by  his 
guide  to  see  the  sights  in  an  order  long  fixed 
by  tradition.  We  further  understand  now 
how  it  is  that  in  the  portion  of  the  Altis  just 
north  of  the  Bouleuterion  there  W’as  such  a 
number  of  monuments  of  exceptional  interest. 
It  would  be  just  here  that  the  procession,  after 
passing  from  the  Leonidaion  to  the  south  of 
the  Zeus  temple,  would  turn  and  probably 
halt  before  making  north  for  the  great  altar 
of  Zeus.  At  this  all-important  corner,  among 
a crowd  of  other  monuments,  stood  the  Zeus  ' 
who  was  erected  by  the  Greeks  who  fought  at 
Platiea,  and  the  stele  with  the  names  of  the 
States  inscribed  who  took  part  in  the  battle  ; 
also  the  pillar,  with  the  conditions  of  the 
thirty  years’  peace  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Lacedumonians  ; further,  the  offerings  of 
Micythos  ; and  last,  but  not  least,  the  famous 
Nike  of  Pieonios. 


THE  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  mixing 
J-  saccharine  matter  with  mortar  is  assuming  I 
great  interest^  and  facts  are  daily  being  brought 
forward  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  feasible, 
but  of  extreme  value,  both  to  the  builder  and 
the  engineer.  All  experiments  go  to  prove 
that  the  admixture  of  a little  sugar  to  lime  has 
not  only  the  singular  property  of  making  the 
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resulting  mortar  commence  settingalmost  imme- 
diately, but  also  of  giving  it  an  extmordinary 
amount  of  strength,  as  compared  with  ordinary 
mortars.  Nor  need  the  saccharine  matter  be 
sugar,  for  treacle  (say  a id.  worth  added  to  a 
hod  of  mortar),  malt,  or  even  beer,  will  do  just 
as  well.  It  is  stated  that  an  Italian  builder 
was  sent  for  to  Worksop  in  Nottinghamshire 
to  erect  a mansion,  and  that  before  he  com- 
menced he  called  out  for  malt  to  mix  with  the 
mortar.  This  was  supplied  him,  and  the  result 
was  that  when  that  building  was  destroyed,  a 
great  many  years  afterwards,  it  could  only  be 
done  by  the  agency  of  gunpowder.  In  the 
entries  of  many  cathedral  records  is  mentioned 
“For  beer  for  the  mjisons,” a not  uncommon 
event  with  the  British  artisans  in  this  or  any 
other  age  ; but  it  is  also  varied  with  “ beer  for 
the  mortar,”  which  shows  how  well  its  value 
was  known.  In  India,  the  native  masons 
always  use  “jaghery,”  the  coarsest  sugar  that 
there  is,  and  everybody  conversant  with  Indian 
buildings  knows  that  they  are  notorious  for  their 
powers  of  duration. 


TT  is  no  very  great  surprise  to  us  to  find  that 
-L  a majority  of  the  ratepayers  of  Hornsey 
voted  against  the  purchase  of  the  wood.  Their 
view  probably  was  that  they  were  going  to  be 
taxed  to  provide  an  open  space  for  London 
generaUy.  The  open  space  would  be  better 
for  themselves  also,  of  course  ; but  all  people 
are  not  aware  of  that.  Statements  have  been 
made  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners’ 
title  was  a doubtful  one  ; but  wo  do  not  sup- 
pose that  influenced  the  decision  ; it  was  the 
dread  of  increased  rates, — a disease  which  is 
epidemic.  We  do  not  applaud  the  ratepayers 
of  Hornsey  ; we  think  they  showed  a want  of 
sense  and  of  public  spirit ; but  taking  human 
nature  (among  ratepayers)  for  what  it  is,  we 
cannot  share  the  surprise  of  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries at  the  decision. 


From  the  Liverpool  papers  it  appears  that  a 
Committee  was  to  be  held  on  Friday  of 
this  week  to  formally  consider  Mr.  Christian’s 
report  on  the  Cathedral  designs,  but  it  appears 
to  be  implied  that  no  decisive  action  will  be 
taken  in  the  matter  as  yet,  and  even  that 
there  is  an  idea  of  again  e.xhibiting  the  drawings 
publicly,  in  order  to  give  scope  for  further 
expression  of  public  opinion. 


^^HE  Commission  on  the  competing  schemes 
-L  for  the  niilway  crossing  of  the  Simplon 
has  made  its  report.  It  is  adverse  to  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Fell,  Signor  Agudio,  and  others  for 
hauling  the  trains  over  the  mountain  pass,  and 
has  reported  in  favour  of  a tunnel,  ten  miles 
long,  and  2,700  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  at 
Bondo.  Various  plans  have  been  advocated 
for  the  passage  of  the  Simplon  by  tunnels, 
varying  from  16,400  metres  to  20,000  mi^tres, 
at  heights  of  from  771  metres  to  680  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cost  of  the 
line  now  selected  is  estimated  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  about  millions  sterling,  and  that 
of  the  whole  58j  miles  requisite  to  be  made  to 
complete  the  junction  with  the  French  and 
ItalLin  lines  of  railway  at  4,400,000/.  The 
maximum  gradients  exceed  1 in  50.  The 
geological  formation  of  the  Simplon  consists 
of  various  schists,  crystalline,  calcareous,  and 
micaceous  ; of  hornblende,  serpentine,  and 
gneiss.  The  south  end  of  the  tunnel  will  pass 
through  hard  granitic  gneiss.  As  mica  schists 
will  not  stand  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a revet- 
ment of  the  tunnel  will  be  necessary. 

X|TrNKACSY’.S  picture  of  the  “ Last 
Moments  of  Mozart,”  which  is  on  view 
at  Messrs.  Agnew’s,  has  been  described  and 
commented  upon  in  one  of  our  Paris  letters 
some  time  back,  when  the  picture  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  artist’s  studio  in  Paris,  in  a 
somewhat  sensational  manner,  and  accom- 
panied by  music  from  unseen  performers. 
The  picture,  which  represents  Mozart  seated 
in  a chair,  propped  by  pillows,  and  feebly 
conducting  the  singing  of  part  of  his  own 
Requiem  by  some  of  his  friends,  is  quite 
untrue  historically,  as  Mozart  died  in  bis  bed, 
and  the  singing  of  a part  of  the  Requiem,  by 
Siissmayer  and  other  friends,  actually  took 
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place  around  his  bed,  though  not  on  the  day 
of  his  death.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Mun- 
kacsy  has  made  any  attempt  to  revivify  the 
portraits  and  personalities  of  those  who  were 
around  Mozart  at  his  death.  He  gives  us  a 
group  of  characteristic  figures  in  the  dress  of 
the  period,  that  is  all.  The  central  figure  of 
the  composer  is  fine  and  pathetic,  the  face 
somewhat  handsomer  than  authentic  portraits 
warrant.  There  is  a fine  broad  style  in  the 
work,  which  is  admirably  composed  ; but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that,  for  the  sake  of  dramatic 
effect,  the  painter  should  have  ignored  the 
known  facts,  and  given  what,  to  all  who  are 
conversant  with  Mozart  biographies,  can  only 
appear  a theatrically  made-up  scene. 


ESSRS.  AGNEW  have  also  on  view  in 
another  room  a most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  the  studies  of  Edouard  Frere.  One  or 
two  of  these,  such  as  “The  Crucifix  in  the 
Church  at  Econen”  (49)  and  “The  Suppliant” 
(50),  a very  touching  figure  of  a peasant  woman 
kneeling,  bowed  over  a rush  chair,  show  the 
painter  in  a more  serious  light  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  him  in  England.  Some 
of  the  studies  were  for  now  well-known  pictures. 
Among  designs  with  which  we  are  not  familiar, 
Frere’s  sympathy  with  the  humour  or  the 
seriousness  of  children  is  admirably  shown  in 
“The  Young  Cook”  (37)  and  “The  Young 
Student”  (44),  the  latter  perched  on  the  top 
of  a step  ladder  absorbed  in  a book. 


The  monumental  statue  of  the  “ Resur- 
rection,” the  plaster  model  of  which  was 
on  view  at  Mr.  Maclean’s  studio  in  Bruton- 
street  on  Saturday  last,  is  a fine  and  unusual 
work  of  its  class.  It  is  intended  as  a monu- 
ment to  a deceased  lady,  to  be  executed  in 
marble  and  erected  in  a cemetery  at  Wiesbaden ; 
it  represents  the  portrait  figure  of  the  lady, 
life-size,  and  swathed  in  long  drapery  clinging 
closely  to  the  figure,  rising  on  tiptoe  from  a 
semi-globe,  which  forms  a kind  of  base  to  the 
work,  and  as  if  just  about  to  take  flight  ; the 
upturned  face  has  an  expression  as  if  of  hope 
mingled  with  the  remembrance  of  pain  : it  is 
a very  fine  and  pathetic  head.  We  should, 
however,  have  preferred  the  figure  without  the 
wings  ; they  help  the  composition,  perhaps,  by 
giving  a greater  breadth,  but,  in  this  scientific 
and  physiological  age,  wings  affixed  to  human 
shoulders  make  too  great  a demand  on  artistic 
faith. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  rooms  are  a series 
of  very  fine  sketches  by  Mr.  John  Brett, 
made  during  “ three  months  on  the  Scottish 
coast  ” ; sketches  in  oil,  remarkable  not  only 
for  their  general  power,  but  for  the  amount  and 
the  certainty  of  the  detail  which  is  put  into 
these  paintings,  mostly  executed,  we  are  told, 
on  the  spot,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
boat  or  other  adjunct  put  in  afterwards.  They 
show  mostly  wild  weather  and  cold  grey  seas, 
though  there  are  a few  brighter  gleams.  The 
minute  attention  to  the  structural  character  of 
landscape  may  be  remarked  on  in  these  works  ; 
in  the  case  of  islets  ofl‘  a rocky  coast,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Brett  does  not  show  us  mere 
bits  of  land  in  the  middle  of  water  ; they  are 
obviously  the  tops  of  peaks  coming  up  from  a 
considerable  depth.  The  catalogue  is  preceded 
by  a most  amusing  and  caustic  essay  on  land- 
scape painting  and  critics  and  other  subjects, 
containing  much  truth,  some  new  lights,  a 
certain  amount  of  exaggeration,  and  a general 
contempt  for  everybody. 


Royal  Institution  of  Great  Sritain. — 

At  the  general  monthly  meetiag,  held  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  Mr.  Henry  Pollock,  Treasurer 
and  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
were  among  the  lecture  arrangements  an- 
nounced, viz. : — Sis  lectures  (adapted  to  a 
juvenile  auditory),  by  Professor  Dewar,  M.A., 
P.R.S.,  on  the  Chemistry  of  Light  and  Photo- 
graphy. On  December  28  (Tuesday),  December 
30,  1886  5 January  1,  4,  6,  8,  1887.  Five  lectures 
on  Molecular  Forces,  by  Professor  A.  W. 
Rucker,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  Thursdays,  January 
20,  27;  February  3,  10,  17. 


ANCIENT  SCULPTURES  IN  CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  two  pieces 
of  early  Medimval  bas-relief  of  so  remarkable 
a character  as  the  two  sculptured  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Our  Lord  which  are  preserved  in  the 
wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Chichester 
Cathedral.  Remarkable  as  they  are  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  their  history,  and  from  the  technical 
and  artistic  peculiarities  which  they  possess, 
they  are  also  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  as 
they  stand  at  present,  the  arrangement  of  their 
component  parts, — for  they  are,  to  some  extent, 
imperfect, — is,  in  some  respects,  incorrect  and 
misleading.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
these  stone  bas-reliefs  before  the  present 
century.  Prebendary  Stephens,  who  wrote 
“ Memorials  of  the  South  Saxon  See  and 
Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester,”  in  1876, 
thinks  that  we  may  venture  to  include  among 
the  relics,  treasures,  and  works  of  art  which 
were  no  doubt  for  the  most  part  removed  to 
Chichester  when  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  was 
transplanted  there  from  Selsey,  about  the  year 
1075,  “ the  quaint,  rude,  yet  forcible,  pieces  of 
sculpture,  representing  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.” 
Even  from  the  time  of  their  recovery  in  1829 
from  their  unknown  place  of  hiding  behind  the 
choir  stalls  of  the  cathedral  this  suggestion  was 
current.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  conceal- 
ment of  these  ancient  works  of  native  art  was 
effected  by  the  pious  hands  of  some  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  chapter,  to  escape  the  soldiers 
of  Waller,  who,  during  the  siege  of  the  city  in 
1643,  made  havoc  of  the  cathedral  monuments 
with  their  pikes  and  pole-axes.  Insufficient  as 
this  conjecture  is,  and  resting  solely  on  proba- 
bilities,  it  appears  to  have  directed  all  subse- 
quent ideas  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sculptures 
under  notice.  Their  artistic  value  has,  however, 
been  recognised  by  the  authorities  of  South 
Kensington  Museum,  who,  we  believe,  have 
placed  plaster  casts  of  the  designs  near  the 
entrance  to  the  art  galleries,  hut  wo  are  not 
aware  that  they  had  in  any  other  way  attracted 
the  notice  of  writers  and  students  of  ancient  fine 
art  until  the  Congress  of  the  British  Arohmo- 
logical  Association,  held  at  Brighton  in  the 
summer  of  1885,  when  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
then  President  of  the  Association,  pointed  them 
out  to  the  members  of  the  Congress.  But  at 
that  time  the  arrangement  of  the  component 
pieces  was  accepted  without  remark.  Sub- 
sequent examination  of  them,  however,  by  the 
medinm  of  photographs  (which  form  Nos.  1 and 
2 of  our  plate)  led  to  the  discovery  that  the 
broken  fragments  which  had  been  recovered 
in  1829  under  the  circumstances  already  related, 
had  been  wrongly  put  together,  with  a some- 
what incongruous  result ; and  in  a paper  read  * 
on  the  19th  May  of  this  year,  by  Mr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  snggestions  chiefly  for  the 
re-arrangeraent  of  the  second  subject  were  for 
the  first  time  put  on  record,  and  we  have  reason 
to  hope  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  about  to 
make  the  alterations  which  they  and  the 
cathedral  architect,  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  admit 
to  be  required,  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Birch. 

The  sculptures  consist  of  two  scenes  con- 
nected with  the  “Raising  of  Lazarus,”  a 
favourite  subject  with  illuminators  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  rarely  found  in  stonework. 
The  representations  of  the  same  miracle  on 
earlier  Christian  sarcophagi  lately  published 
by  Signor  Tuminelli,  of  Rome,  show  that  these 
Chichester  sculptures  are  not  derived  from  those 
very  ancient  conventional  methods  of  treating 
the  subject.  The  first  fableau,  of  which  our  illus- 
tration No.  1 shows  the  present  condition,  has 
a cresting  of  carved  foliage  arranged  in  semi- 
circular cusps  of  an  early  twelfth-century  style, 
and  the  moulding  or  carved  plinth  which  runs 
round  the  base  of  the  ancient  font  in  St.  Nicholas 
Parish  Church,  Brighton, — remarkable  for  the 
scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  St. 
Nicholas,  which  are  carved  on  its  sides, — has 
much  detail  in  common  with  the  crestings  on 
this  Chichester  bas-relief.  At  best,  we  must 
attribute  a post-Saxon  date  to  the  execution  of 
the  work,  but  it  would  he  difficult  to  decide 
whether  it  was  executed  before  or  after  the 
year  1100.  On  the  left  hand  side  is  seen  a 
castellated  structure  intended  to  represent  the 
town  or  village  of  Bethany ; the  masonry,  the 


* The  Ancieiit  Sculptures  in  the  Sooth  Aisle  of  the  Choir 
of  Chichester  Cathedral,  by  W.  de  G.  Birch,  E.S.A.,  in 
the  “Journal  of  the  British  ArchcDological  Association,’' 
TOl.  xlii.,  September,  1886. 


battlements,  the  arcading  of  round-headed 
arches,  the  overhanging  upper  story,  the  conical 
towers,  and  the  shingled  roofing  finished  off 
with  a spherical  knob,  are  all  so  many  details 
which  may  be  studied  in  the  partially,  but  by 
no  means  wholly,  conventional  representations 
of  monasteries  and  churches  engraved  upon 
seals  of  the  late  eleventh  and  early  twelfth 
century.  Mr.  Birch’s  remarks,  upon  which  this 
notice  is  mainly  founded,  draw  attention  to  the 
early  seals  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  (Dugdale, 
Mo7iasticon  Anglicanum,  new  edit.,  vol.  i., 
plate  1)  j Battle  Abbey  (ih.,  vol.  iii.,  plate  18) ; 
Burton-on-Trent  (it.,  plate  17);  St.  Nicholas, 
Exeter  (it.,  plate  19) ; Chertsea,  and  others,  in 
corroboration  of  this  date.  The  frescoes  on 
the  wall  of  St.  Gabriel’s  Chapel,  in  the  crypt  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  contain  pictures  of 
architectural  details  which  may  be  compared 
advantageously  with  those  on  this  sculpture. 
The  entrance-gate  to  the  village  is  a round- 
headed  arch,  devoid  of  ornament,  resting  on 
the  carved  capitals  of  spirally  and  deeply  fluted 
semicircular  jambs,  only  that  on  the  left  being 
represented ; that  on  the  right  is  hidden  by  a 
figtire.  The  doors  are  double;  they  are 
thrown  hack  widely  open,  and  the  idea 
of  massiveness  and  strength  is  imparted  to 
them  by  horizontal  ribs,  or  rails,  and  two  hinges 
of  simple  foliated  pattern  on  that  on  the  left, 
the  right-hand  door  being  rudimentary,  or, 
perhaps,  imperfect.  Martha  and  Mary  are  at 
the  entrance,  clad  in  flowing  robes  of  Byzantine 
style,  with  tight  sleeves  and  a wimple  or  linen 
head-dress,  not  far  removed  from  the  ordinary 
Saxon  and  later  style  of  women’s  clothing. 
Students  may  compare  the  dress  of  St.  Pega  in 
the  twelfth-century  “Guthlac  Roll”  in  the 
British  Museum  (Harley,  T.  6)  for  correspond- 
ing details,  and  several  of  the  plates  of  tho 
Palmographical  Society’s  publications  furnish 
similar  examples.  The  one  sister  is  standing, 
the  other  kneeling,  with  hands  clasped  and 
uplifted  in  supplication  before  the  figure  of 
Jesus,  a man  of  colossal  size,  that  occupies  the 
centre,  by  the  cunning  skill  of  the  ancient 
sculptor,  who  understood  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  balancing  and  arranging  his  com- 
position as  well  as  his  successors  did  in  the  era 
of  the  Renaissance.  In  this  figure,  the  centre  of 
the  bas-relief,  the  crnciformed  and  ornamental 
nimbus,  the  long  hair,  the  stiffly-curled  beard, 
the  tablet  or  book  with  bordered  edge  in  the 
left  band,  and  tho  robe  of  ample  folds  with 
plaited  portions,  reaching  to  the  ankle,  are  care- 
fully sculptured,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  early 
native  art  when  it  had  first  emerged  from  the 
somewhat  barbaric  realism  of  tho  older  Saxon 
style  and  canght  new  ideas  and  a certain 
amount  of  spirituality  from  a closer  study  of 
Byzantine  and  other  foreign  examples  which 
riper  contact  with  the  Continent  had  intro- 
duced to  notice.  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
wanting ; probably  it  was  not  unlike  the  hand 
of  blessing  which  fortunately  still  remains  to 
to  the  corresponding  figure  on  the  next  design. 
Behind  him  are  foiir  disciples,  in  two  rows  of 
two  each,  standing  on  the  peculiar  hillocky  or 
” hummocky”  groundwbich  is  so  characteristic 
of  Saxon  drawing,  as  exhibited  in  almost  every 
illustration  which  belongs  to  the  Saxon  style ; 
the  nimbus  of  these  is  plain,  the  book  held  by 
one  of  them  not  so  elaborately  bordered,  and 
the  size  of  their  figure  is  smaller  in  comparison 
with  that  of  their  Master.  They  form  a careful 
balance  to  tho  buildings  and  the  two  women  on 
the  left.  The  head  of  one  is  wanting,  it  is  true, 
but  the  other  three  heads  clearly  indicate  the 
technical  skill  of  the  artist  in  rendering  the 
various  emotions  of  grief  and  expectation.  The 
hair  is  treated  differently  in  every  instance. 
Similar  varieties  of  representing  hair  when 
groups  of  persons  are  depicted  are  seen  on  the 
fresco  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
crypt  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  already  men- 
tioned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cavities  of  the  eyes 
are  very  much  depressed,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  eyeballs  themselves  were  formed 
of  glass  or  precions  stones  introduced  into  the 
sockets,  but  there  is  only  slight  evidence  of  this 
in  one  of  the  cavities,  where  some  metal  or  trace 
of  metal  rust  has  been  detected  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Hills.  If  this  is  so  (and  we  have  far  more 
ancient  evidence  as  to  the  practice  of  thus 
treating  the  eye  in  some  of  the  busts  in  the 
Roman  Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well 
as  the  method  of  introducing  liistroais  tesserm 
into  the  eyes  of  figures  on  mosaic  pavements) 
it  would  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
curious  and  unexplained  fact  that  the  eye,  being 
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arcade  over  the  doorway,  under  the  beard  of 
Our  Lord,  and  through  the  nimbuses  of  the  two 
lower  disciples.  The  second  can  be  traced 
running  obliquely  across  the  book  which  is  held 
in  Our  Lord's  hand  ; the  third,  across  the 
shoulder  of  the  standing  sister  ; the  fourth, 
along  the  shoulder  and  elbow  of  the  kneeling 
•woman,  the  Lord’s  knee,  and  the  drapery  of  the 
diaciplee.  The  Inst  joint  may  bo  noticed  at  the 
end  of  the  eirved  jamb  of  the  doorway,  across 
the  th'gh  of  the  kneeling  woman  and  along  the 
dress  of  the  other  figures.  Some  of  the  srones 
of  the  lower  course  are  evidently  out  of  order, 


chancel  have  been  carved  on  rectangular  slabs 
of  stone,  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  joints. 
It  is  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  panel  that 
the  important  errors  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  second  picture  are  uo  doubt  due. 
Besides  these  horizontal  courses  there  are 
; numerous  vertical  joints  and  cracks,  wh^cb 
show  themselves.  Borne  of  those  have  been 
I badly  put  together,  either  at  the  time  of  the 
, discover}'  in  or  even  at  a remoter  period, 

for  there  is  no  record,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered, 
of  the  state,  whether  broken-up  or  united,  of 
these  relics  at  the  date  mentioned,  nor  of  the 


also  shows,  as  cleaily  as  the  other,  if  not  more 
so,  the  six  horizontal  courses  of  stonework 
wherewith  it  is  constructed.  The  uppermost 
joint  rnna  along  the  neck  of  our  Lord  ; the 
second  through  the  book  which  he  is  bolding; 
the  third,  where  the  cut  break  in  the  skirt  of 
our  Lord  is  seen;  the  fourth,  just  below  the 
uppermost  hands  of  the  two  gravediggers.  The 
lowest  line,  where  the  break  in  thedresaes  of  the 
figures,  on  the  right  hand  is  seen.  This  picture 
is  the  “ Raising  of  Lazarus,”  and  when  complete, 
aui  correctly  put  together,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  suggested  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 


convex,  is  frequently  represented  in  sculpture, 
—-net  only  classical,  but  barbarous  and  pre- 
histcr.c, — by  a concavity,  whereas  other  details 
of  tie  body  are  rendered  convex  for  convex,  and 
concave  for  concave.  This  subject,  just  as  the 
second,  is  not  now  composed  of  a single  slab  of 
stone  5 whether  it  •was  so  or  not  at  first  we 
cannot  say,  but  a cursory  glance  at  the  repre- 
sentations show  that  they  clearly  consist  of  six 
courses  laid  horizontally,  and  so  fairlv  straight 
that  the  fact  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  chance 
fractures.  The  uppermost  joint  runs  along  the 


and  do  not  match  the  sculptured  lines  of  the 
tier  above.  They  will  be  put  right  without 
difficulty  when  the  re-arrangement  is  effected, 
but  there  is  a certain  amount  of  cement  here 
and  there  upon  them  at  present  which  prevents 
their  proper  position  being  determined,  and 
some  paring  down  has  been  done.  This  method 
of  building  up  a surface  destined  afterwards  to 
be  treated  with  sculpture  is  noticeable  at  the 
Saxon  Chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  where  the  round-headed  arches  of  the 
external  arcading  on  the  north  wall  of  the 


condition  of  the  back  at  the  time  when  they 
were  let  into  the  wall  which  they  now  adorn. 
The  drapery  of  the  left  arm  of  the  standing 
figure  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  second  subject 
belongs  to  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  of  Our 
Lord  in  the  first  design,  and  it  has  been 
replaced  in  that  position  in  onr  illustration, 
No.  3,  showing  the  proposed  state  of  this  first 
sculpture. 

The  second  slab  is  a companion  design  to  the 
first,  and  from  the  hand  of  the  same  artist.  It 
represents  the  crisis  of  the  great  miracle.  It 
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it  becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  It  may  be 
compared  with  other  illustrations  of  the  same 
subject,  and  of  similar  antiquity,  among  the 
iUuminatcd  MSS.  in  the  British  Mnseum.  No 
•doubt  many  works  dedicated  to  the  elucidation 
of  ancient  Christian  art  would  famish  other 
examples  if  they  were  required.  There  is, 
moreover,  an  interesting  sculptured  font  at 
Lenton,  near  Nottingham,  where  the  scene  of 
the  same  miracle  is  differently  treated,  yet  with 
some  details  in  common  with  this.  There,  for 
example,  are  the  Christ  with  the  cruciformed 
nimbus,  book,  and  right  hand  uplifted  in  bene- 
diction j the  bandaged  Lazarus  in  the  se- 
pulchre, the  attendants  opening  the  grave,  the 
crowd  of  onlookers.  But  there  is  only  one 
Lazarus  on  the  font.  Here,  at  Chichester,  as 
the  component  pieces  of  the  slab  (if  this  term 
may  be  rightly  nsed  for  many  stones)  are  at 
present  placed  together,  — we  cannot  say 
arranged  (see  No.  3), — two  Lazaruaes  have  been 
•constructed  by  joining  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  body  of  the  resuscitated  man  to  the  left 
arm  aud  hand  of  the  disciple  who  is  standing 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  design,  while  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  bandaged  mummy -like 
body  of  Lazarus  there  have  been  superimposed 
the  bead  and  neck  of  one  of  the  three  assist- 
ants who  are  helping  to  extricate  him  from  the 
tomb.  This  curious  error  has  not  been  carried 
out  without  difficulty,  and  the  result  is  that, 
cot  only  are  there  two  Lazarnses,  but  there  are 
a hand  and  arms  (properly  belonging  to  the 
third  attendant)  without  visible  attachment  to 
any  other  limbs  or  body.  Besides  all  this,  the 
confusion  made  with  dresses  of  the  disciple  on 
tlie  left,  and  the  colossal  Sgure  of  Christ  on  the 
right, — a figure  with  many  points  of  general 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Christ  in  the  first 
ecene  (No.  1), — is  great.  A theory  has,  strange 
to  say,  been  put  forward  by  some  ingenious 
tJaeorists  to  explain  all  this  in  a mystical  manner, 
and  to  show  that  in  one  case  we  see  the  rising 
eemianimate  Lazarus  dug  out  of  the  grave,  and 
still  partially  enwrapped  in  grave-clothes ; in 
the  other  a later  action,  and  the  resuscitated 
man,  fully  revived,  praising  his  Saviour  with 
upraised  hands  and  upheld  by  the  divine  agency, 
uniquely  indicated  by  a disconnected  hand  and 
arm.  Behind  the  figure  of  our  Lord  are  the 
heads  of  two  disciples  at  the  top  of  the  panel, 
and  a third  disciple  with  a book  in  the  left 
hand.  The  treatment  of  these  resembles  that 
o.f  the  corresponding  figures  on  the  first  subject. 

Now,  if  the  disarranged  pieces  are  taken  out 
and  re-arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
shown  on  No.  4,  the  two  Lazarnses  rightly 
become  one  again,  and  we  obtain  a full-length 
figure  of  the  rising  man,  with  hands  uplifted, 
naked  to  bis  waist,  his  hair  falling  down,  and 
on  his  shoulder  the  fragmentary  left  hand  of 
tthe  disciple  standing  on  the  extreme  left.  The 
triangular  piece  of  drapery  which  does  not 
belong  to  this  figure  belongs  to  the  loft  arm  of 
our  Lord  in  the  first  subject.  The  lower  part 
•of  Lazarus  is  still  enveloped  in  crossed  band- 
ages, very  like  those  commouly'used  on  Egyptian 
mummies.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  third 
attendant,' — for  tw’O  have  lifted  the  gravestone 
a.way  with  levers, — are  by  this  arrangement 
reunited  to  the  body  of  the  man  to  whom 
they  belong,  and  the  mysterious  hand  and  arm 
fall  naturally  to  this  figure  also,  who  is  sup- 
porting with  hia  right  hand  the  elbow  of  the 
•risen  Lazarus.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the 
■feet  of  Lazarus,  enveloped  in  bandages,  are 
resting  on  the  draped  edge  of  the  grave,  quite 
ont  of  the  excavated  part,  which  is  shown  by  a 
rounded  rim  behind  him;  and  it  is  by  this 
means  that  the  artist  has  endeavoured  success- 
fully to  portray  the  completion  of  renovated 
life.  The  reanimated  figure,  before  his  cere- 
ments can  be  stripped  from  him,  stands  up 
erect  on  the  edge  of  his  grave,  and  worships 
4ms  Master  spontaneously  with  uplifted  hands. 
The  details  of  the  drapery  of  the  skirts,  in 
the  present  condition  (No.  3),  do  not  agree 
with  the  folds  on  contiguous  slabs,  but  when 
the  two  slabs  are  removed  from  the  lower 
•port  of  the  disciple  on  the  left  to  the  figore 
of  our  Lord  on  the  right,  they  will  be  found 
to  agree  perfectly  with  the  parts  now  in  posi- 
tion; and  the  result  is  a satisfactory  represen- 
tation of  the  miracle.  Some  of  the  stones  of  the 
lowest  rowstill  require  an  examination  previously 
to  settling  their  final  places,  but  the  photograph 
does  not  enable  this  to  be  done  so  well  as  in 
the  case  of  the  figures,  as  they  have  been,  it  is 
feared,  partly  filled  up  with  cement  and  other- 
wise altered  to  agree  tolerably  with  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  second  row.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 


are,  as  we  understand,  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  re-arranging  the  design,  and  willing  to  under- 
take the  work  at  a fitting  opportunity,  probably 
when  the  days  grow  longer.  They  will,  when 
this  has  been  done,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  the  error  which  has  been  per- 
petrated since  1829  unnoticed,  or  at  least  unre- 
corded before  1884,  has  been  removed,  and  they 
are  sure  to  experience  a great  satisfaction  at  the 
appreciation  of  their  proceedings  by  every  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  present 
(Nos.  1,  2)  with  the  suggested  arrangement 
(Nos.  3,  4)  of  these  beautiful  sculptures.  We 
all  may  thus  not  only  rejoice  with  them  in  their 
having  removed  a blemish  from  their  cathedral, 
but  congratulate  them  on  their  possession  of 
two  ancient  works  of  high  art  sculjjtured  by 
English  hands,  such  as  may  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  any  othei'  ecclesiastical  building  in 
England. 

ROYAL  INSTITQTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  CA’  n’ORO,  VENICE. 

The  third  meeting  of  this  Institute  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  E.  1’ Anson,  F.G.S.  (President),  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  read  a paper 
entitled  “ The  Ca’  d’Oro  and  its  Polychromatic 
Decorations,”  by  Signor  Giacomo  Boni,  Hon. 
Corresponding  Member  (Venice).  The  paper,, 
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Contariui,  who  employed  him  to  make  the 
design  for  building  the  front  of  his  palace ; and 
in  reading  the  paper  he  would  have  frequent 
occasion  to  quote  the  old  Venetian  terms. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  : — 

Signor  Boni’s  examination  of  the  front  of  the 
Ca’  d'Oro,  made  during  its  repair,  convinced 
him  that  the  battlements  were  original,  and 
that  a cornice  originally  existed  along  the  whole 
front.  This  cornice  consisted  of  a rope  mould- 
ing supported  on  a trafoilcd  arcade  springing 
from  corbels  ; each  arch  curving  outwards  so  as 
to  form  a series  of  niches  ou  plan,  aud  in  the 
spandrels  between  each  half-arch  was  a rosette. 
Some  of  the  corbels  and  remains  of  arcbes  still 
exist  on  the  front,  while  ou  the  return  in  the  alley 
there  is  one  perfect  arch  aud  one  half-arch,  but 
the  rosettes  have  perished.  The  whole  treatment 
shows  that  the  front  was  coeval  with  the 
piazzetta  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  in  spite  of 
older  work  being  bnilt  into  the  front  of  the 
Ca’  d'Oro.  Signor  B.  Cecchetti,  the  Keeper 
of  thoState  Records,  had  found  the  memoranda 
and  contracts  made  between  John  Bon  (the 
architect  of  the  Porta  della  Carta  of  the  Dncal 
Palace)  and  Marino  Contariui  (the  procurator 
and  owner  of  the  Ca'  d’Oro),  for  building  it; 
beginning  from  the  year  142  k The  sum  of 
160  golden  ducats  was  to  be  paid  to  J.  Bon  for 
a year  of  bis  own  work,  of  his  son,  and  of  his 
two  assistants,  Zane  and  Rosw.  The  work 
was  undertaken  by  the  owner,  who  paid 
the  masons.  Extracts  from  the  specifica- 
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which  was  written  in  English  by  its  author,  was 
illustrated  by  some  original  drawings,  including 
that  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  A.U.I.B.A.,  repro-  j 
duced  in  last  week’s  Builder,  and  a drawing^ 
prepared  by  Signor  Boni  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion, besides  some  photographs. 

Mr.  Aitchison  explained,  by  way  of  preface, 
that  the  paper  included  several  extracts  from 
contracts  between  John  Bon,  one  of  Signor 
Boni’s  ancestors,  who  bnilt  the  piazetta front  of 
the  Dncal  Palace.  Some  very  curious  extracts 
were  given  from  the  original  Venetian  in  these  , 
contracts  between  John  Bon  and  Marino ' 


tiou  of  the  20Lh  of  April,  1430,  I’elating 
to  the  cornice  and  battlements,  are  given  in 
the  original  Venetian  dialect,  and  some  of  the 
technical  words  are  explained.  The  contract 
with  J.  Bon  was  for  210  golden  ducats.  The 
Venetian  ducat,  between  1425  and  11-13,  is 
stated  to  have  equalled  12  012  franca.  John 
Bon  is  called  in  these  documents,  as  well  as  in 
the  contract  for  the  Porta  della  Carta,  ” stone- 
cutter.” The  specification  minutely  describes 
the  manner  of  construction,  the  quality  and 
size  of  the  material,  and  the  quantity  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  was  accompanied  by  drawings 
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(now  lost).  When  the  stonework  was  done  a 
new  contract  was  entered  into  for  the  painting 
in  oil  and  gilding  of  certain  parts  of  the  work, 
dated  September  15, 1431.  Init  J.  Bon  is  called 
“ Master  John  of  France,  painter  of  St.  Apolli- 
naris.”  The  specification  states  the  colour  to 
be  used,  the  number  of  coats,  the  parts  to  be 
gilt,  and  that  tho  ultramarine  was  to  bo  fine 
and  of  the  value  of  18  ducats  a pound.  J.  Bon 
was  to  have  60  golden  ducats  for  this  work ; by 
a receipt  of  Jone  30,  1432,  Contarini  appears  to 
have  paid  for  the  gold  leaf.  The  parts  to  be 
gilt  were  as  follow  : — The  balls  of  the  battle- 
ments, the  necking  under  the  fleurs-de-lys,  the 
rosettes  in  the  spandrels,  the  foliage  of  the  two 
large  capitals,  the  two  lions  and  the  fields  of 
the  shields  between  their  paws,  and  the  edges 
of  the  mouldings  of  the  tablets  over  the  caps  on 
which  they  stand,  the  ducats  on  the  rope  mould- 
ing ; twenty  rope  mouldings  round  the  circular 
panels  of  porpbjTy,  &c.,  and  the  balls  in  the 
centres  of  these ; the  shield  on  the  second  floor, 
the  dentil  band  round  the  panel,  and  the  foliage 
within  it.  The  ground  of  the  large  caps  was  to 
be  ultramarine,  and  so  were  the  bands  on  the 
shield  the  lions  hold  ; the  underside  of  the 
tablets  on  which  the  lions  stand  were  to  be  of 
ultramarine  "with  gold  stars,  the  bands  on  the 
shield  of  the  second  floor  were  to  have  two  coats 
of  ultramarine.  The  cornice,  the  arcade  under 
it  with  the  cusps,  were  to  be  painted  in  white 
lead  and  oil. the  battlements  to  be  marbled  and 
to  have  a black  line  inside  the  edges  if  it  look 
well.  The  triangular  spaces  between  the  cusps 
were  to  be  touched  with  black.  All  the  red 
marble  of  the  front  and  the  red  marble  dentil 
bands  were  to  be  rubbed  with  coloured  oil  and 
varnish,  so  that  they  should  look  red.  All  the  roses 
and  vines  of  the  front  were  to  be  painted  in 
white  lead  and  oil,  and  the  backgrounds  painted 
with  black  oil  paint,  so  that  they  should  look  well. 
All  the  background  of  the  foliage  of  the  ground- 
floor  comice,  with  its  return  on  the  flanks,  to  be 
tarred  with  black  oil  colour,  and  the  four  sills 
in  the  alley.  The  red  marble  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  still  shows  traces  of  having  once  been 
painted  red.  There  is  a learned  dissertation  on 
nltramarino  in  the  paper,  and  a Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  the  expense  of  building  the  Erechtheum, 
found  at  the  Propylea  at  Athens  in  1836,  is 
given;  a part  of  which  states  two  gold  leaves 
had  been  bought  of  Adonis  at  Miletoto  gild  the 
eyes  of  the  column,  and  Signor  Boui  finishes  by 
saying: — “The  Athenian  inscription  and  the 
Venetian  document  are  the  best  inscribed 
records  we  possess  to  prove  that  gold,  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  among  temporary 
means  for  supplying  a new  building  with 
colour,  was  used  during  the  best  periods  both 
of  Grecian  and  of  Media?val  art.” 

Mr.  Aitchison  also  read  the  following  trans- 
lation of  a letter  he  had  received  from  Signor 
Boni  : — 

“Excuse  me,  for  charity’s  sate,  for  having  waited  bo 
loDg  before  aosweriug,  but  I am  an  obstinate  mao,  and 
was  de’ennined  at  all  hazards  to  find  a 'print  of  the  Ca’ 
d’Oro  before  it  was  renewed,  and  at  last  I have  found  it ; 
but  then  1 had  to  wait  for  the  photograph,  because  the 
weather  did  not  allow  of  its  succeeding  properly.  But  I 
got  it  to. day  at  last,  and  send  it  off  at  once.  It  is  taken 
from  a mezzo-tiot  en^aving  of  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  is  aufBdently  correct.  It  represents  a 
“ Vanity  Fair  ” of  the  mest  beautiful  buildings  at  Venice 
alongside  of  one  another,  I hope  the  Institute  will  hare 
a cut  of  it  on  zinc,  or  somehow,  to  illustrate  my  paper. 
1 also  send  yonr  scrap  of  paper  on  which  I hare  marked 
the  literal  translation,  in  English  and  Italian,  of  the 
Venetian  words  which  you  copied  out.  I wish  to  remark 
that  in  the  print,  of  which  I send  you  the  photograph, 
you  can  even  distinguish  the  original  shape  of  the  ground- 
floor  windows,  which  were  turned  into  two-light  ones,  with 
the  addition  of  the  ugly  balustrade.  The  same  band  even 
added  the  upper  balconies,  and  demolished  the  open 
stairose  that  went  through  the  internal  court.  Mr.  Buskin 
noted  this  piece  of  Vandalism  in  tho  third  volume  of  his 
‘Stones  of  Venice,’  pages  293  and  294,  ‘I  saw  the 
beautiful  slabs  of  red  marble  which  formed  the  basis  of 
these  balconies,  and  were  carved  into  noble  spiral  mould- 
ings of  strange  sections,  half  a foot  deep,  dashed  pieces, 
when  I was  last  in  Venice;  its  glorious  interior  staircase, 
by  far  the  moat  interesting  Gothic  monument  of  the  kind 
in  Venice,  had  been  carried  awav  piece  by  piece,  and  sold 
for  waste  marble  two  years  before.'  I am  sorry  to  have 
been  unable  to  prepare  a coloured  drawing,  but  if  you 
look  amongst  my  letters  of  two  years  ago,  there  is  one 
which  exactly  shows  the  distribution  of  the  gold,  the  blue, 
and  the  red  ot  a window  dressing  of  the  Ca’  d'Oro." 

The  following  is  the  extract  referred  to  from 
a letter  of  the  10th  Oct.,  1881,  in  English  : — 

“As  1 am  studying  just  now  the  facade  of  the  Ca‘  d'Oro, 
I had  an  opportunity  of  making  new  aud  interesting 
investigations  on  the  use  of  gold  and  colours.  The 
traceries  of  the  second  floor  are  full  of  traces  of  gilding. 
The  smaller  window  of  the  first  floor  is  still  more  im- 

¥ortaEt,  for  it  shows  the  employment  of  azure  and  red. 

he  dentils,  being  too  exposed,  do  not  show  any  trace 
left  either  of  gold  or  of  anything  else,  but  the  ovoio 
was  all  gilt.  The  Hstello,  which  comes  after  it,  was 
painted  azure,  which  is  now  nearly  sll  gone,  but  where  it 
was  laid  thick  there  remained  a Jark  paiina.  Scratching 
it,  I found  it  was  of  the  colour  of  cobalt.  Then  comes 


the  gvfeiii,  where  I could  not  find  any  trace  at  all. 
Then  the  indentation  of  the  round  toro,  which  in  five 
centuries  has  turned  brown,  is  still  visible,  the  toro 
itself  being  entirely  gilt.  As  to  the  gold  itself,  it  is  a 
beautiful  yellow  tint,  like  that  of  pure  gold  in  the  Venetiun 
zecchini,  and  I do  not  know  whether  its  granulated  appear- 
ance is  due  to  the  influence  of  corrosion,  but  it  seems  that 
the  gilding  was  not  done  with  gold-leaf  laid  on  a mordant, 
but  with  a gold  paiut  (gold  dust  and  some  coUa).” 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grace,  in  opening  the  discnseion, 
said  that  in  listening  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
paper  it  seemed  to  him  fortunate  Mr.  Buskin 
was  not  present  that  evening  to  hear  how  the 
pinnacles  of  the  Ca’  d’Oro  were  painted  in 
whitelead  and  figured  in  imitation  of  marble. 
The  points  which  were  stipulated  by  the  con- 
tract to  be  gilt  appeared  to  have  been  selected 
with  extremely  good  judgment,  and  one  conld 
not  help  feeling  that  the  result  of  the  gold  must 
in  itself  have  been  exceedingly  successful, 
because  on  looking  at  the  photographs  it  conld 
be  seen  how  the  band  of  gold  gradually  led  up 
to  the  effect  of  introdncing  a sort  of  sun- 
shiny appearance  to  the  constructive  points 
of  the  building.  The  use  of  the  black 
ground  also  struck  him  as  exceedingly  worthy 
of  notice.  As  far  as  he  had  been  able 
to  follow  the  description,  black  appeared 
to  have  been  introduced  as  a sort  of  ground 
to  the  dark  band  which  formed  a kind 
of  framing  of  the  panelling-out  of  the  plain 
surface  of  the  frontage.  No  doubt  where  there 
were  such  very  deep  shadows  under  loggias, 
this  black  must  have  occupied  a very  useful 
position  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  the  com- 
position, because  the  photographs  showed  what 
an  immense  deal  of  dark  shadow  existed  on  one 
side  of  the  building.  The  general  composition 
of  one  part  of  the  building,  as  it  was  now  seen, 
was  almost  “ flat,”  whereas  blacking  the  ground 
must  have  served  the  purpose  of  connecting  the 
building  which  had  not  the  dark  shade  with  the 
portion  which  was  cut  up  into  loggias,  with 
their  dense  shadows.  These  were  the  points 
which  had  struck  him  in  listening  to  Signor 
Boni’s  paper,  and  he  would  conclude  by  pro- 
posing a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  that  gentle- 
man. and  to  Mr.  Aitchison  for  reading  it. 

ilr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  mentioned  that  when  in  Venice  four 
years  ago  he  was  quite  unable  to  decide  why 
this  building  was  called  the  Ca’  d’Oro;  for  to 
the  ordinary  spectator  from  the  Grand  Canal 
there  was  very  little  gilding  visible  about  it. 
The  mere  architecture  of  the  place  could  not 
fail  to  be  striking,  the  bnilding  itself  being  one 
of  the  moat  remarkable  amongst  the  palaces 
of  Venice.  It  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Aitchison  that  the  upright  pinnacles  of  the 
battlements  being  higher  where  the  pier  was, 
then  descending  in  a curve,  coming  up  again, 
and  descending  on  the  other  side,  was  a very 
striking  illnstration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
builder  of  those  times  always  wanted  to  get 
some  central  composition.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  probably  there  must  have  been  some  pro- 
vision in  the  old  Venetian  law  preventing  the 
builders  of  the  common  palaces  from  coming 
out  beyond  a certain  limit  of  the  buildings, 
because  if  they  had  been  able  to  have  a central 
projection,  however  small,  they  would  have  got 
what  they  desired  much  more  easily  in  that 
way.  Bnt  not  being  able  to  get  a central  pro- 
jection so  as  to  give  a central  composition,  they 
divided  the  building  absolutely  into  two  por- 
tions. Any  one  who  inspected  the  drawings 
and  photographs  on  the  wall,*  would  see  that 
the  building  consisted  of  two  facades,  each 
being  treated  as  a central  composition. 
On  the  left-hand  side,  in  looking  at  it, 
was  the  loggia  with  its  arcades,  while  on 
the  other  side  was  the  plain  wall  sur- 
face, also  treated  centrally.  Starting  with  the 
idea  of  treating  these  separately,  they  would 
naturally  carry  out  the  battlements  over  the 
pier,  so  that  they  should  assist  the  central  com- 
position of  the  whole  building.  He  believed  that 
Mr.  Street,  when  in  Italy,  took  particular  note 
of  this  central  composition  of  Italian  buildings. 
Another  interesting  point  had  been  brought  out 
in  the  paper,  viz.,  the  fact  that  on  both  sides  of 
this  palace  there  was  originally  a calle,  or  small 
street,  because  if  they  looked  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  building  they  would  see  how  much 
more  distinctly  the  rope  moulding, — which  did 
not  project  from  the  building,  bat  accentuated 
the  angle  in  a striking  and  delightful  manner, 
— was  seen  on  tho  side  where  the  opening  was. 
On  the  left-hand  side  it  was  joined  to  another 
building,  hut  as  they  had  now  learned  that  the 
Ca’  d’Oro  had  been  a detached  building,  with  a 


* See  also  a view  in  last  week’s  SuUJtr. 
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calle  on  either  side,  the  rai»o»v  d’'Slre  for  the* 
rope-moiflding  coming  down  the  two  corner© 
was  evident.  In  bearing  this  paper  he  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  immense  amounfr- 
of  research  which  Continental  scientists  gave 
to  any  subject  they  desired  to  treat,  and  in  this 
instance  it  was  evident  Signor  Boni  had  ran- 
sacked archives  and  classical  literature  to  illus- 
trate the  pKDints  he  wished  to  remark  upon. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  said  he  thought  that 
he  Ca’  d’Oro  was  like  a good  many  other 
buildings  in  Venice,  in  being  of  incomplete 
design.  Here  they  saw  the  ordinary  loggia 
of  every  typical  Venetian  house,  in  the 
centre,  with  a wing  on  the  right  side, 
evidently  suggesting  the  idea  of  a complete 
composition  with  another  wing  on  the  left,  as- 
might  be  noticed  in  so  many  of  the  Venetian 
palaces.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  ask  whether 
there  was  any  material  for  forming  an  opinioa 
as  to  whether  the  Ca  d'Oro  was  originally  com~ 
plete  with  its  left  as  well  as  its  right  wing  f 
whether  the  designer  simply  built  it  with  tho 
one  wing  in  the  hope  that  he  or  some  one  else 
might  ultimately  add  the  missing  wing,  or 
whether  he  did  what  might  be  possible,  finding 
it  convenient  to  have  the  ordinary  loggia  and 
only  one  ordinary  wing,  both  of  these  having 
their  uses,  he  was  satisfied  to  leave  it  in  that- 
way  for  ever  ? In  looking  at  the  bnilding  from- 
the  Grand  Canal  be  (Mr.  Blashill)  had  con- 
sidered what  evidence  there  was  on  the  fa<^ade, 
and  certainly,  at  first  sight,  the  rope  moulding 
on  the  left-hand  side,  which  was  not  repeated' 
on  the  other  side  of  the  loggia,  but  which  corre- 
sponded with  that  on  the  extreme  corner  of  the 
wing,  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  a finished 
composition.  The  architect  bad  put  his  rope- 
moulding  with  a capital  on  both  sides,  and,  if  the 
bnilding  was  once  larger  and  had  been  reduced, 
the  rope  moulding  with  the  capital  must  have 
been  removed,  and  that  ought  to  he  discovered- 
by  any  practical  mason.  He  had  been  trying  to 
pick  out  a little  evidence  from  the  photograph, 
and  he  understood  Mr.  Aitchison  to  say  that  in 
the  contract  mention  was  made  of  thirty-two  of 
the  larger  pinnacles.  There  were  twenty-sis 
shown  by  the  photograph.  Did  the  remaining 
six  surmount  the  wing  now  missing  ? He  could 
not  quite  see  the  artistic  motive  for  giving  th& 
curved  line  on  the  top  and  throwing  the  highest 
battlements  out  of  the  centre,  and  not  making 
the  highest  battlements  in  the  centre  of  the 
loggia.  It  rather  struck  him  that  there  wae 
an  intention  of  making  three  hollows  in  the 
tops  of  the  battlements,  the  central  hollow 
being  over  the  loggia  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  John  Hebb  said  he  thought  the  Institute- 
might  be  congratulated  on  the  activity  of  such- 
honorary  members  as  M.  Sedille  and  Signor  Boni- 
Perhaps  Mr.  Aitchison  had  not  sufficiently 
emphasised  the  fact  that  Signor  Boni  had 
written  his  paper  in  English,  into  whicb 
language  he  had  correctly  translated  the  words 
of  the  old  Venetian  dialect.  Those  who  had 
tried  to  translate  technical  documents  would 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  finding 
the  exact  equivalents  for  some  of  the  words.- 
He  hoped  the  Institute  would  encourage  Signor- 
Boni  by  printing  his  interesting  paper  with  a© 
many  illustrations  as  possible.  Several  points 
seemed  to  be  established  by  Signor  Boni’s 
researches.  One  was  that  the  battlements, 
which  had  been  supposed  not  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  original  design,  were  contemporary 
with  the  rest  of  the  building ; another  wa© 
that  a comice  existed  under  the  battlementTs;- 
and  a third  was  that  the  date  of  the  build- 
ing was  satisfactorily  settled.  He  hoped 
that,  in  conveying  their  thanks  to  Signor 
Boni,  the  approval  of  his  paper  would  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  excuse  for  restoring  tbis- 
cornice.  If  a new  comice  were  made,  it  would  be- 
certain  to  be  constructed  as  all  modem  Italian 
work  was,  in  a mechanical  way,  without  any  of 
the  feeling  of  the  original.  The  Venetians  had 
a perfect  mania  for  restorations.  They  had 
restored  large  portions  of  the  front  of  St.  Mark’s* 
in  a way  which  all  who  had  seen  that  building 
lately  must  consider  unsatisfactory  ; and  in  ail 
probability  if  there  was  the  slighte.st  hint  given 
to  the  present  proprietor  of  tho  Ca’  d’Oro,  he 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  make  a restoration, 
of  the  cornice. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  was-- 
very  cordially  received. 

Mr.  Aitchison  replied  on  behalf  of  Signor 
Boni  and  himself.  ^Ir.  Blashill  had  asked 
whether  it  was  intended  to  have  a centre  aud 
two  wings,  and  he  (the  speaker)  could  not  give 
any  decided  information  on  the  point.  Frona 
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his  knowledge  of  Venetian  buildings,  however, 
he  should  think  it  was  not  intended,  par- 
ticularly as  there  was  a calla  on  either  aide. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  look  into  the 
minds  of  the  original  owners  of  the  property, 
but  it  was  a very  common  thing  in  all  the 
early  Eenaissance  works  to  find  places  treated 
in  that  particular  way,  with  one  side,  and  that 
the  larger  portion,  very  ornate  and  pierced 
for  the  sake  of  shadow,  and  with  another  piece 
almost  flat  and  but  slightly  pierced.  So  far  as 
the  question  of  the  masonry  went,  he  had  no 
•doubt  that  Signor  Boni  would  be  glad,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  ascertain  whether  the  mason,  or  the 
^irchiteets  and  masons,  had  ever  any  idea  of 
adding  another  flank  to  the  building.  Mr. 
Hebb  had  spoken  in  complimentary  terms  of 
their  common  friend.  Signor  Boni,  and  of  the 
-enormous  trouble  he  had  taken  in  going  into 
the  matter.  Signor  Boni  was  a moat  brilliant 
and  accomplished  man,  who  was  not  only  a good 
English  scholar,  but  was  also  acquainted  with 
French  and  German,  and  could  read  the  Greek 
®,nd  Latin  authors  with  the  utmost  facility.  He 
•was  also  extremely  learned  in  construction  and 
mathematics,  and  was  a charming  artist,  sketch- 
ing with  an  excellence  which  was  most  uncommon 
amongst  architects.  Considering  the  great 
pains  he  took,  Signor  Boni  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  the  Institute  could 
have  to  its  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Members.  As  far  as  the  question  of  poly- 
chromy  went,  he  was  in  hopes  that  Signor  Boni 
would  have  had  time  to  send  some  coloured 
sketches,  but  this  he  had  been  unable  to  do. 
"They  knew  from  the  remains  that  had  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  tlie  world,  that 
•coloured  decoration  was  common  if  not  universal 
■during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages.  When 
he  was  in  Venice  some  thirty  years  ago  he 
eaw  some  figure-painting  outside  a palace 
-said  to  have  been  done  by  Titian.  At 
Brescia.,  again,  there  were  whole  streets  with 
pictures  painted  on  plaster,  and  very  charming 
they  looked.  Viollet-le-Duc  in  his  article  on 
colour  gave  several  examples  of  this.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  when  everybody  who  conld 
afford  it  dressed  in  magnificently  coloured  and 
•embroidered  robes,  often  enriched  with  jewels, 
precious  gems  and  intaglios,  a plain  bnilding 
mainly  of  stone  looked  to  them  as  wanting 
in  vigour,  colour,  and  richness,  and  they 
•endeavoured  to  make  it  answer  its  purpose  and 
•be  in  harmony  with  all  its  surroundings  by 
Riding  and  colouring  it.  It  was  known  almost 
to  a certainty  that  a great  portion  of  the 
■exterior  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  bad  been 
Cooked  upon  as  being  so  perfect  in  white,  were 
treated  with  colour.  In  fact,  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  some  of  the  extremely  beautiful 
white  marble  had  been  covered  with  a coating 
•of  marble  plaster  to  absorb  the  colour,  and 
60  permit  it  to  remain  for  a longer  time, 
-than  it  conld  on  the  hard  substance  of  the 
marble  itself.  He  might  reiterate  what  had 
been  said  in  M.  Sedille’s  paper,  that  if  it  was 
desired  to  re-introdnce  polychromy  into  such 
climates  as  that  of  London,  and  of  England 
•generally,  it  must  be  done  by  using  those  sub- 
stances which  were  imperishable,  such  as 
granite,  porphyry,  a few  of  the  serpentines, 
glazed  terra  cotta,  and  glass  mosaic.  These 
were  the  only  means  by  which  permanent 
■colour  could  be  introduced,  and,  for  his  own 
part,  he  considered  it  wonld  be  a great  enhance- 
•ment  to  the  beauty  of  our  buildings.  In  a city 
like  London,  with  its  smoke  and  dust,  they 
might  reasonably  hope  to  see  many  of  the 
iiouses  of  no  great  pretensions  mainly  covered 
with  enamelled  porcelain,  enriched  with  orna- 
ments and  figures. 

The  President  then  announced  that  at  the 
next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  20th  inst.  a paper 
by  Mr.  William  Brindley  would  be  read,  entitled 
•“  Marble;  its  Uses  as  suggested  by  the  Past.” 


New  Hygienic  Slnseum  in  Berlin. — A 

large  hygienic  museum  has  just  been  opened  in 
Berlin-  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  number- 
ing sixteen,  contain  exhibits  relating  to  saving 
•from  fire,  building,  heating,  ventilation,  light- 
ing, water  supply,  and  road  and  street  making. 
'On  the  second  floor  are  eighteen  rooms,  in  which 
are  shown  objects  used  in  civil  and  military 
mnrsing,  clothing,  baths,  education,  asylums, 
prisons,  &c.  It  is  expected  that  the  Empress 
of  Germany,  who  is  much  interested  in  this 
institution,  will  shortly  open  the  museum 
cfficially. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN 

AND  ST.  GREGORY  BY  ST.  PAUL’S, 

CITY  OF  LONDON. 

“ Ix  Knightrider-street,  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Church  (Rev.  E.  Hoskins,  Rector),  roof  nearly 
destroyed,  belfry  and  rest  of  church  and  con- 
tents severely  damaged  by  fire,  heat,  &c.”  So 
runs  a passage  in  Capt.  Shaw’s  lengthy  official 
report  of  the  disastrous  conflagration  of  Thurs- 
day week. 

Situated  in  Castle  Baynard  Wai'd,  this  is  the 
Bclf-samo  church  which  was  formerly  known, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  as  of  Old  Fish- 
street.  To  that  thoroughfare  its  denizen  fish- 
mongers gave  a name,  and  there  they  had  two 
halls.  It  is  at  this  day  identical  with  so  much 
of  Knightrider-street  as  lies  between  the 
southern  extremities  of  Bread-street  and  Old  : 
Change.  Cheapside.  Old  Fish-street-hill  was 
anciently  known  as  Laboiu'-in-Vaiu-hill,  where 
the  once  Church  of  St.  Mary  Mount  Haw  (its 
eastern  walls  serving  for  the  old  burial-ground 
wall  on  the  hill)  occopied  the  site  of  the  chapel 
belonging  to  a noble  mansion  on  its  summit, 
which,  in  1517,  had  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
for  tenant.  But  Queen  Victoria-street  has 
altogether  changed  the  aspect  and  plan  of  this 
locality,  and  the  later  Lambeth-hill,  by  St.  Mary 
Somerset’s  tower,  Upper  Thames-street,  is  all 
that  now  remains  of  Old  Fisb-strcet-bill.  The 
foundation  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  would  appear 
to  bo  one  of  fairly  ancient  standing.  It  is 
cited  in  a survey  made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul’s,  iu  the  time  of  Ralph  dc  Dioeto, 
who  was  Dean  during  the  period  1181  to  about 
1204,  being  then  a perpetual  vicarage.  Some 
three  hundred  years  afterwards  it  bad  become 
a rectory,  with  John  Carpenter  for  Incumbent. 
Stow  tells  us  that  in  the  year  lG-40  the 
parishioners  laid  out  1401.  for  its  structural 
repair.  Singularly  enough,  a vestry  meeting 
had  been  arranged  to  discuss  some  greatly- 
needed  repairs  upon  the  afternoon  of  the  2ud 
inst.,- — the  very  day  of  the  fire  mentioned  at  the 
outset.  The  original  church  contained  one  of 
the  customary  memorials  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  the  as  customary  epitaph, — ‘‘  Here  lies 
her  type,  who  was  of  late,  The  prop  of  Belgia, 
stay  of  France;  Spain’s  foile.  Faith’s  shield, 
and  Queen  of  state.  Of  arms,  of  learning, 
fate,  and  chance,”  &c.  The  Fire  of  1666 
entirely  consumed  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory 
by  St.  Panl,  whose  position  is  now  marked  by 
the  cathedral’s  southern  campanile,  and  that  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  together  with  its  registers 
and  archives.  The  former  parish  was  there- 
upon joined  wiib  the  latter ; and  in  1685  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  rebuilt  the  church  in  Old 
Fish-street,  at  a cost  of  4,2911.  128.  9id.  Its 
plan,  being  48  ft.  by  60  ft.,  is  not  quite 
rectangular.  The  walls  to  tlio  top  of  the 
balustrade  are  30  ft.  high.  The  eastern  end 
and  southern  side  alone  are  unblocked  by  other 
buildings.  Their  elevation  is  of  no  uncommon 
design,  consisting  of  ranges  of  round-headed 
windows,  above  the  southern  door  level,  having 
trusses  at  their  sides  which  support  a bold  and 
continuing  cornice.  The  stone  steeple  rises  to 
86  ft.  over  all.  Whilst  by  no  means  elaborated, 
it  has  a singularly  pleasing  effect.  An  octagonal 
dome,  9 ft.  in  diameter,  and  rising  10  ft.,  interior 
measurements,  rises  from  the  tower’s  belfry 
stage.  A plain  pendentive  brings  this  to  the 
square.  The  exterior  of  the  dome  recedes  by 
regular  steps,  to  the  number  of  five,  and  is 
capped  by  a plain  lantern,  also  of  stone, 
narrowly  pierced;  at  top  is  a little  concave 
spirelet  ^surmounted  by  a vase.*  Within  the 
church  were  the  large  monument  of  Thomas 
Lockington,  who  died  January  17,  1716,  and  a 
leaden  tablet  having  a man’s  figure  at  the  side 
thereof,  and  an  inscription  in  black  letter, — of 
date  1586.  The  twelve  lines  invoke  blessings 
upon  Elizabeth  our  Queen  most  just,  and  retri- 
bution upon  “ all  papistes  desiera.”  They  con- 
clude as  follows  ; — 

“ How  small  soever  thy  ffihe  shal  be, 

Thank  God  for  him  who  gave  it  thee, 
xii  penie loaves  to  xii  poor  foulkes 
Give  every  Sabbath  day  for  aye.” 

On  the  plate  appears  the  monogram  and  mer- 
chant’s mark  of  the  benefactor,  one  Thomas 
Berrie.  It  appears  that  he  devised  certain 
property  in  Southwark,  known  as  “ The  Red 
Cross,”  to  the  parish,  charging  that  rent  with 
an  annual  payment  to  the  Bootle  and  Walton 
parishes,  which  have  since  been  embraced 

* We  take  these  dimensions  from  Mr.  Andrew  T.  Taylor’s 

Towers  and  Steeples  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.” 
London.  1881. 


within  the  area  of  Liverpool.*  The  parish 
itself  has  but  a small  extent,  and  150  years 
since  contained  103  houses.  The  population  of 
the  united  parishes  would  seem  to  be  diminish- 
ing, if  we  compare  the  last  census  with  that  of 
the  next  previous  period.  At  the  last  census  it 
was  scheduled  as  900.  The  living  is  worth  less 
than  400Z.  a year,  and  has  for  ages  past  been  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul’s.  One  of  their  most  popularly  known 
nominees  was  the  late  Rev.  Richard  A.  Barham, 
appointed  in  1824,  a Pauline,  and  author  of  the 
‘‘  Ingoldsby  Legends.”  The  church  property  was 
insured.  We  hear  that  a question  has  already 
arisen  as  to  the  expediency  of  reconstructing  the 
fabric.  W e do  not  mean  to  decide  hero  what  con- 
clusions or  action  should  bo  legitimately  based 
on  the  data  furnished  by  arecent  ‘‘ religious” 
census,  privately  taken,  of  attendance  on  Sun- 
day in  certain  metropolitan  places  of  worship  ; 
nor  can  we  say  how  far  the  figures  are  correct 
that,  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  give  a 
congregation  in  the  morning  of  fifty-two,  and 
one  of  sixty  in  the  evening.  At  the  same  time, 
this  particular  quarter,  certainly,  cannot  com- 
plain of  a deficiency  of  church  accommodation ; 
for,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  but 
a few  yards  removed  from  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
stands  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey 
and  St.  Nicholas  Clave  (united),  which  is  also 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Mary  Somerset,  St.  Mary  Mount  Haw, 
St.  Bene’t,  Paul’s  Wharf,  and  St.  Peter,  PanTs 
Wharf.  Within  the  compass  of  a small  radius 
are  several  others ; as,  for  instance,  those  of 
St.  Augustine  with  St.  Faith  under  St.  Paul’s; 
the  already  threatened  St.  Mildred,  Bread-street, 
with  St.  Margaret  Moses  ; All  Hallows,  Bread- 
street;  St.  Bene’t,  Paul’s  Wliarf  (lately  com- 
mitted to  a Welsh  congregation)  ; St.  Andrew- 
by-the-Wardrobe  ; St.  Michael  Paternoster- 
Royal,  with  St.  Martin  Yintry;  St.  James 
Garlickhithe,  with  Holy  Trinity-the-Less  and 
St.  Michael  Queenhitbe ; St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside;  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

The  ruin  of  the  church  is  fortunately  not 
altogether  a total  one.  The  walls  stand  un- 
injured, while  there  is  no  trace  of  fii'e  on  those 
of  the  south  and  east.  Much  of  the  glass  even 
remains  unbroken.  The  tower  and  belfry  are, 
however,  greatly  scorched.  The  fire  made  its 
entrance  into  the  church  from  the  west,  and 
through  the  northern  window  of  the  belfry, 
consuming  the  bell-framing,  and  causing  its 
single  bell  to  fall  down,  crashing  through  the 
trap  doors  of  the  various  floors,  and  it  now  lies 
cracked  at  the  level  of  the  church. 

The  building  had  a strong  oak-framed  queen- 
post  roof  covered  with  lead,  hipped  at  the  east 
and  west,  the  ceiling  being  flat  internally,  with 
a large  bold  cove  returned  around  the  circular 
windows  of  the  south  side,  and  with  similar 
vaultings  to  correspond  on  the  north,  and  at 
each  end,  there  being  corbels  of  cherubim,  all 
of  which  remain,  although  the  coving  is  more 
or  less  wrecked  north  and  south.  The  fire 
rapidly  spread  around  the  roof,  making  its  way 
through  the  coving  and  setting  the  timbers 
iu  so  great  blaze  that  the  central  principals  fell 
bodily  into  the  church,  setting  the  pews  alight 
and  breaking  a portion  of  the  northern  gallery. 

The  firemen,  however,  scon  got  the  mastery 
of  the  flames,  before  the  roof  either  at  the  east 
or  west  was  consumed,  and  the  truss  of  the 
former  portion,  deeply  charred  on  face,  still 
stands  firmly  in  position,  a curious  study  of  the 
endurance  of  timber  against  fire,  while  much  of 
the  modern  ironwork  of  the  neighbouring  ware- 
houses is  lying  twisted  and  bent  among  the 
masses  of  ruin.  The  east  end  has  an  altar- 
piece  of  Corinthian  colnmns  and  pilasters,  with 
arched  and  broken  pediment,  and  the  usual 
arrangement  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Decalogue, 
»tc.,  ‘‘all  finely  done  in  gold  letters  and  flourishes 
on  black,”  with  fruit,  flowers,  leaves,  branches 
of  palm,  <S:c.  The  fire  has  not  touched  any  of 
this,  and  the  bright  effect  of  the  old  work  is  in 
curious  contrast  to  the  mass  of  black  and 
charred  wood  fallen  from  the  roof  all  around. 
The  pulpit,  of  oak,  has  been  a very  good  example 
of  ornamental  work.  The  sounding-board 
remains,  but  the  pnlpit  is  sadly  broken  by  the 
falling  timbers.  The  stone  font,  on  the  north 
side,  a pretty  carved  bowl  on  a slended  baluster 
stem,  has  been  struck  by  a falling  timber,  and 
lies  broken  off  from  its  pedestal,  although  capable 
of  repair.  The  pews  are  mostly  reduced  to 
ashes ; bub  a great  part  of  the  north  gallery,  and 
the  whole  of  the  western  lobby,  the  western 

• Vide  “ The  Churches  of  LondoB,’*  by  George  Godwin 
F.R.8.  LondoD.  1838, 
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gallery,  and  the  organ  in  it,  are  nntonched, 
eaoept  by  water.  The  monuments  are 
uninjured,  and  the  small  brass  jilate,  portion  of 
the  monument  to  the  memory  of  Thos.  Barrie 
merchant  of  the  Staple,  who  left  a dole  of 
twelve  loaves  of  bread  for  distribution  every 
Sunday,  .8  also  per.tect.  This  is  a relic  of  the  i 
old  church  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  16GG  ' 
Ihe  organ,  erected  in  1781.  may  be  described  ' 
as  severely  damaged  by  water,”  the  pipes  and 
fittings  being  full.  An  oil  painting  which  ‘ 
eristed  over  the  teredos,  representing  the! 
Transfignralion,  erected  in  place  of  some  rays 
of  glory  which  formed  the  original  design 

been  taken  away  for  better  preserration. 


I The  solid  walls  of  the  church  hare  un- ' 
doubtedly  been  of  vast  service  in  preventing  1 
the  farther  spread  of  the  fire.  ” I 

‘ The  occurrence  of  a fire  in  the  City  now  ^ 
appears  to  mean  a calamity  of  no  ordinary  ■ 
kind.  The  widespread  mass  of  ruin  behind  the  | 
church  indicates  how  rapidly  a fire  spreads,  and  i 
how  impossible  it  is  beginning  to  be  for  even  a ' 
large  force  of  steam  fire-engines  to  restrict  the 
flames  to  the  site  of  the  first  outbreak.  The 
lofty  buildings  with  their  sides  aud  fronts  more 
or  less  pierced  with  large  windows,  necessary  for 
hght.  render  them  almost  as  ready  a prey  to  oou- 
nagration  as  were  the  timber  buildings  of  olden 
times.  When  shall  we  learn  to  widen  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  City,  and.pn  addition,  to 


adopt  some  system  of  decentralisation  which 
will  prevent  so  groat  a mass  of  bnildiugs  being 
crowded  together  in  the  limited  area  of  the 
City  ? 


Archa  jlogfical  Discovery  in  Russia  - 
During  some  recent  excavations  at  Cherson  ii 
Southern  Russia,  at  a spot  where  the  river. 
Koschewoya  and  Korabelka  join  the  rive- 
Dneiper,  the  remains  of  an  old  town  have  beei 
discovered.  The  streets  are  very  regular  anc 
run  towards  the  river,  whilst  in  the  housei 
utensils,  sculpture,  and  coin  have  been  foond 
^hich  indicate  that  the  town  oncesicnated  hen 
was  a Greek  one. 
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NATUKAL  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS,  HARROW.— -Mr.  Ch.^rles  Foster  IIavward,  F.S.A.,  Architect. 
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The  Staffordshire  Bank,  Birmingham. — Plan. 


fUustratmns. 

STAIRCASE,  THE  MAIRIE,  NEUILLY. 
HIS  is  the  main  staircase  of  the  Blairie 
or  H6tel  de  Ville  of  the  suburb  of 
Neuilly,  Paris,  of  the  exterior  of  which 
an  engraving  was  given  in  the  Builder  for 
January  2nd  of  this  year,  and  which  was  fully 
described  in  our  issue  of  that  date. 

The  illustration  is  reproduced  from  a sepia 
drawing  by  the  Phototype  process,  and  is  given 
here  partly  to  give  our  professional  readers  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  water-colour 
drawings  of  a high  class  can  now  be  reproduced 
in  our  pages,  as  illustrations  of  contemporary 
architecture. 


SIDEBOARD  AND  CABINET. 

This  sideboard  and  cabinet  are  a portion  of 
some  furniture  exhibited  at  the  recent  Edin- 
burgh Exhibition,  for  which  their  maker,  Mr. 
W.  Adams,  received  a gold  medal. 

The  sideboard  is  carved  in  oak,  the  panels 
illustrating  scenes  from  “ Ivanhoe,”  and  the 
angle  figures  of  the  pedestals  represent  Gurth, 
the  Templar,  King  Richard,  Friar  Tuck,  Robin 
Hood,  Ivanhoe,  Athelatane,  and  Wamba. 

The  first  pedestal  panel  represents  “ The  old 
Jew  writing  out  the  order  for  the  Horse  and 
Armour, — he  and  Ivanhoe  mounted  on  mules.” 

The  second  pedestal  ” Wamba  receiving  the 
horn  from  the  Black  Knight  in  the  forest.” 

The  centre  panel  shows  the  “ Lists  at 
Ashby.” 

The  large  centre  panel  shows  in  bold  relief 
the  seige  of  the  castle  of  Tarquilstone. 

The  panel  nnder  the  shelf  shows  the  ” king 
and  Friar  Tuck  making  merry  in  his  cell,”  the 
friar  singing  his  song. 

The  panels  on  the  right  and  left  show  the 
division  of  the  spoil ; the  friar  taking  in  the  Jew 
with  a halter  after  finding  him  in  the  ruins, 
and  the  king  attacked  in  the  forest ; Waldeuar, 
Fitzguise,  and  Wamba  hamstringing  the  horse  ; 
the  whole  surmounted  by  richly-carved  comice. 

The  Hall  Cabinet  and  Settle  has  four  heavy 
Griffins,  with  extended  wings  supporting  arms, 
which  tenninate  in  handsome  satyr  trusses 
supporting  heavy  arched  frieze,  carved  in  bold 
relief  in  ornament  and  Cupids,  with  plain  frame 
seat  and  backs.  The  upper  part,  formed  by 
three  handsome  carved  panels  showing  the 
assassination  of  Edward  the  Confessor  on  the 
left;  in  the  centre,  the  trial  of  Queen 
Catherine ; and  on  the  right,  the  death  of 
Prince  Arthur,  divided  by  richly-carved  trusses 
supporting  heavy  carved  cornice. 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs by  the  phototype  process. 


THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  BANK, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

This  design  for  the  new  promises  for  the 
Staffordshire  Bank  was  selected  in  a limited 
competition.  The  building  is  now  completed. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  the  banking-room, 
entered  by  a lobby  from  Temple-row.  The 
arcade  formed  by  the  external  windows  is 
repeated  on  the  inside  walls,  the  piers  consisting 
of  coupled  Ionic  columns.  The  same  design  is 
continued  round  the  two  blank  sides  of  the 
room.  The  somewhat  elaborate  ceiling  is  a 
constituent  part  of  the  fireproof  floor  above. 
This  is  of  one  span  without  columns,  and  no 
timber  is  used  in  its  construction. 

The  richly-panelled  dado  and  all  the  fittings 
are  of  mahogany,  and  the  work  above,  including 
the  fluted  pilasters,  capitals,  cornices,  and 
ceilings,  are  of  Parian  cement.  The  local 
manager’s  room  and  one  strong  room  open 
directly  from  the  banking-room.  The  corridor 
beyond,  with  side  entrance  from  St.  Philip’s 
Churchyard,  gives  access  to  the  directors’  stair- 
case and  to  the  offices  of  the  general  manager, 
the  secretary,  and  assistaut  secretary,  inspector, 
waiting-room,  and  directors’  private  room. 

The  furniture  and  marble  chimneypieces  of 
these  rooms  have  been  specially  designed  by  the 
architect.  The  chimneypieces  are  by  Mr.  John 
Ward,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  fittings  by 
Messrs.  Plucknett  & Co.,  of  Warwick. 

The  public  portion  of  the  bank  floor  is  laid 
with  Ebner’s  marble  mosaic,  while  the  space 
behind  the  counter  is  laid  with  wood-block 
flooring.  The  halls  and  corridors  of  ground 
floor  are  laid  with  ceramic  mosaic  by  Craven, 
Dunnill,  & Co. 


The  entire  ceilings  over  basement  and  ground 
floor  are  fire-proof,  and  wood  blocks  are  used  for 
flooring  in  all  the  principal  rooms. 

In  the  basement  are  a strong-room,  a large 
fireproof  room,  extensive  stationery  stores, 
clerks’  luncheon  room,  messengers’  room, 
lavatory,  water-closets,  and  heating  apparatus. 

The  heating  is  by  hot-water  coils,  executed 
by  Messrs.  Jones  & Attwood,  of  Stourbridge. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  board-room,  the 
shareholders’  meeting-room,  ante-room,  waiting- 
room,  lavatory,  &c.,  and  directors’  room. 

The  resident  managers’  house  consists  of 
large  dining,  drawing,  and  breakfast  rooms 
OH  the  first  floor,  and  kitchens,  &c.,  and  eight 
bedrooms,  bath-room,  &c.,  on  the  floor  above. 

A concrete  flat  over  a considerable  part  of 
the  first  floor  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
forming  kitchen-yard,  with  coal-shed  and  lift 
from  basement,  the  other  being  reserved  for 
house  garden  and  conservatory. 

The  two  elevations,  123  ft.  and  48  ft.  long 
respectively,  are  of  Bath  stone. 

The  three  sculptured  groups  represent 
Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Art,  and  Science, 
and  are  by  Mr.  Joseph  O’Reilly. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Wm.  Bissett  & 
Sons,  of  Sheffield ; the  ornamental  ironwork 
is  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.  The 
clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  Samuel  Clapp. 

The  illustration  is  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
J.  King  James.  The  architect  is  Mr.  William 
Doubleday,  of  Birmingham. 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS, 
HARROW. 

These  schools,  of  which  we  give  views  and 
plans  in  our  present  issue,  were  part  of  the  out- 
come of  the  tercentenary  celebration  of  the 
foundation  of  the  school,  by  John  Lyon.  In 
commemoration  of  this  event  a largo  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  in  the  year  1872,  and  works 
taken  in  hand  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 
Amongst  these  were  agymuasium  and  workshop, 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayw.ard  (see  Builder  for 
year  1875,  Jan.,  p.  74,  with  illustrations),  and 
'also  the  Speech-room,  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Burges,  for  which  latter  work  so  large  a propor- 
tion of  the  funds  collected  were  appropriated 
that  it  left  less  than  was  really  requisite  for 
these  science  school  buildings.  Thus,  a portion 
of  the  building  required  to  finish  the  chemical 
side  was  left  unbuilt,  and  from  circumstances 
which  have  arisen  cannot  now  be  completed 
as  actually  designed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  the 
architect,  and  as  intended  by  the  committee 
who  appointed  him  to  carry  out  the  work.  This 
is  shown  in  outline  upon  the  plans,  but  entire 
in  the  views. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plan  as  adapted  is 
the  result  of  much  consultation  with  scientists 
and  specialists  (the  advice  of  Spottiswoode, 
Tyndall,  Liebreich,  and  others,  being  obtained), 
and  also  of  the  careful  examination,  by  the 
architect,  of  buildings  erected  for  a similar 
purpose  at  Oxford,  Eton,  and  elsewhere,  to- 
gether with  much  thought  and  deliberation  of 
Mr.  G.  Griffitiis,  the  Physical  Science  Master, 
and  others.  The  two  halves  of  the  building, 
into  which  it  is  divided  by  a central 
line  and  double  porch,  are  nearly  identical 


in  size  and  arrangement  on  the  gronaeJ 
floor,  and  comprise  for  each  department — 
Physical  Science  and  Chemistry, — a lecture- 
room,  34  ft.  by  25  ft. ; preparation-room,  28  ft. 
by  15  ft. ; laboratory,  28  ft.  by  20  ft. ; and 
private  rooms,  all  wichont  any  floor  overhead, 
the  one  great  point  (at  that  date)  being  to  keep 
any  builclings  low  and  uuobstructive  to  the  fiao- 
views  of  Loudon  obtained  from  the  site- 
selected. 

In  the  basement,  which  at  one  part  is  quite- 
out  of  the  ground  while  in  the  other  almost 
entirely  below  it,  owing  to  the  steep  slope  of 
the  bill,  are  rooms  intended  for  the  care  of 
apparatus,  about  25  ft.  by  17  ft.  each;  and  one 
for  a typical  museum,  34  ft.  by  25  ft. ; class- 
room, about  28  ft.  by  25  ft.,  &c. ; but  these  have 
been  from  the  first  appropriated  as  classical 
and  other  class-rooms  till  further  class-room 
accommodation  could  be  built. 

The  site  was  a difficult  one,  being  a steep 
sloping  garden,  upon  a subsoil  of  running  sand, 
amidst  stiff  London  clay,  and  it  required  special 
skill  and  local  knowledge,  which  the  architect, 
having  built  much  previously  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  with  the  help  of  a good  local  builder, 
was  able  to  insure,  the  result  being  perfect 
stability.  It  was  known  that  too  much  or  too 
little  drainage,  or  any  carelesneas  in  adjacent 
excavations,  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
structure,  so  that  when  new  buildings  being 
about  to  be  erected  close  by  (instead  of  the  ex- 
tension originally  intended  by  Mr.  Hayward,  ae 
shown  upon  the  plans  in  outline  only)  excessively 
deep  excavations  were  made  without  any  shor- 
ing of  these  existing  adjacent  buildings,  it  was 
a necessary  consequence  that  cracks  should  ap- 
pear in  all  directions,  as  they  accordingly  did, 
and  the  buildings  would  have  been  entirely 
ruined  except  for  great  and  hasty  temporary 
support  from  shoring,  and  since  from  the  more- 
permanent  arched  buttressing  recently  erected- 

In  carrying  out  the  work  economy  was  so 
much  insisted  upon  that  the  chief  ornamental 
work,  though  only  enough  indeed  at  first  to 
keep  up  the  character  of  the  adjoining  school 
buildings,  had  to  bo  cut  out  and  everywhere 
brick  substituted  for  stone,  so  that  the  building 
erected  is  not,  in  detail,  precisely  similar  to  the- 
views  which  we  give.  The  bricks  were  specially 
selected  of  a deep  crimson  red,  so  as  to  tone 
better  with  the  surrounding  greenery  than  the 
glaring  “brick”  red  now  so  often  adopted. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Forster  Hayward, 
and  the  builder  was  the  late  Titus  Lander,  of 
Harrow,  a “ worthy  ” man  and  an  honest  builder 
in  his  day.  Dr.  H.  Montagu  Butler,  the  present 
Dean  of  Gloucester,  was  the  Head  Master  of  the 
school  under  whose  auspices  and  vigorous 
management  the  same  architect  and  builder  had 
previously  carried  out  the  Sanatorium  and  other- 
school  works  at  Harrow. 


ALMSHOUSES,  FULHAM. 

We  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  the- 
Fulham  Waste  Laud  and  Lygon  Almshouses; 
recently  erected  in  the  Fulham  Palace-road,, 
to  replace  those  originally  built  in  Dawes-road, 
which  had  become  dilapidated  and  were  in  other 
respects  unsuitable. 

The  new  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  stouer 
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dressings,  and  are  planned  to  accommodate 
seven  single  inmates  and  the  same  number  of 
married  couples ; a room  is  also  provided  for 
divine  service  and  trustees’  meetings. 

The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Stimpson  & Co.  for  2,653L,  and  the  architect  is 
Mr.  John  G.  Hall,  of  Hammersmith. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  DONEGAL 
INDUSTRIAL  FUND. 

The  private  view  that  was  held  on  Saturday, 
on  the  premises  of  the  Donegal  Industrial  Fund, 
Wigmore-street,  of  the  work  recently  executed 
under  its  auspices, — avowedly  to  enable  the 
critical  public  to  judge  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  during  the  last  year, — was  highly 
creditable  to  all  concerned.  It  showed,  too,  that 
“the  fund”  is  worked  strictly  on  economic 
lines,  and  is  rnn  as  a regular  trading  concern 
to  enable  it  to  compete  successfully  with  exist- 
ing houses.  Philanthropy  and  sentiment  make 
a poor  foundation  for  successful  trading,  and 
we  take  it  that  the  reason  so  many  othenvise 
good  schemes  fail  is  because  the  promoters 
attempt  to  supplant  other  trading  concerns,  but 
neglect  to  use  the  means  whereby  success  in 
that  particular  is  assured.  People  will  not  con- 
tinue to  buy  goods,  even  though  made  by  dis- 
tressed ladies,  if  they  do  not  get  a good  return 
for  their  money,  and  the  Donegal  Fund  appeals 
to  the  public  on  other  than  sentimental  grounds, 
for  it  professes  to  give  full  value  for  the 
money  spent.  We  are  in  entire  sympathy 
■with  the  movement,  as  a movement,  in  its 
two-fold  attempt, — first,  to  enable  the  Irish 
workers  to  make  use  of  their  own  raw  material, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  restore  the  almost 
extinct  village  industries.  Ireland  has  too  long 
exported  her  raw  produce  instead  of  using  it 
herself,  and  so  getting  all  the  wage-earning 
power  possible  out  of  the  raw  material  for  her 
own  workers, — an  important  point,  and  one  not 
sufficiently  noted  when  considering  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  Irish  peasants  and  possible 
remedies  for  this  state  of  things.  The  work  exe- 
cuted under  the  auspices  of  the  Donegal  Fond  is 
the  produce  of  the  district  (the  wool  used  is  that 
from  the  Donegal  sheep,  which  is  spun,  woven, 
dyed,  and  embroidered  in  the  district),  and  is 
wrought  by  the  villagers  in  their  own  homes, 
so  that  the  important  element  of  “individual- 
ism ” is  not  eliminated  in  the  work  produced. 
The  best  praise  wo  can  give  the  work  wo  saw 
on  Saturday  is  to  say  that  it  has  “ character.” 
The  embroidery  designs  are  many  of  them 
adapted  from  old  Celtic  patterns, — the  Kells 
Bible,  illuminated  by  St.  Colomb  in  the  seventh 
■century,  has  been  largely  drawn  upon, — but 
there  are  many  patterns  derived  from  Oriental 
and  Sicilian  sources  which  are  also  successful. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  dyeing  of  the 
fabrics,  and  the  promoters  appear  to  have  suc- 
cessfully overcome  the  technical  difficulties  that 
have  hitherto  attended  the  dyeing  of  fiax, — a 
material  largely  employed  by  the  Donegal  people 
in  their  embroideries,  owing  to  its  brilliancy  and 
cheapness.  Curtains,  porti&res,  bed  coverlets, 
and  mgs  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
work  is  put,  and  the  Fund  makes  a specialite 
cf  “dyeing”  to  order,  to  suit  any  decorative 
-echeme. 


LOCEES. 

There  are  few  districts  that  offer  so  many 
features  of  interest  to  the  students  alike  of 
tiistory,  archaeology,  and  architecture,  as  that 
portion  of  France  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
•river  Loire,  between  Orleans  and  Augers.  The 
close  connexion  of  the  old  French  provinces  of 
Anjou  and  Touraine  with  the  Norman  kings  of 
cor  own  country  causes  the  whole  district  to 
abound  with  reminiscences  of  the  time  when 
England  was  not  much  more  than  an  appanage 
•of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy.  The  arcbmologist 
will  find  scattered  about  among  the  fields  and 
-villages  several  of  the  moat  interesting  remains 
cf  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  so- 
called  dolmen  of  Bagneux  being  the  largest 
monument  of  its  kind.  This  is  really  a covered 
chamber,  measuring  65  ft.  7 in.  by  23  ft.  by 
10  ft.  8 in.  high.  The  whole  of  this  structure  is 
now  composed  of  twenty  huge  blocks  of  sand- 
stone, of  which  sixteen,  set  up  vertically,  form 
the  sides,  and  four  the  roof,  while  one  other 
stone  which  has  fallen  down  probably  formed 
the  covering  of  a small  vestibule.  The  archi- 
tect will  find  many  examples,  not  only  of  the 
best  work  of  the  Early  French  Renaissance 


style,  which  is  free  from  the  eccentricities  and 
vagaries  which  disfigure  its  later  developments, 
but  also  some  most  interesting  specimens  of  the 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods.  Perhaps  the 
town  of  the  most  varied  interest  in  the  whole 
district  is  Loches,  with  its  suburb  of  Beaulieu. 
Loches  is  about  twenty-nine  miles  from  Tours, 
and  the  older  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  the 
sides  of  a somewhat  steep  hill,  close  to  the 
river  Indre.  The  situation  would  render  it  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  at  a very  early  period  the 
summit  of  the  bill  was  occupied  by  a fortress, 
and  from  the  eleventh  century  Loches  has  been 
connected  with  many  of  the  most  important 
episodes  of  French  history.  Its  chief  interest 
to  the  architect  lies  in  the  remains  of  its  old 
dnngeon,  and  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Ours. 
This  dungeon  was  probably  commenced  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  by  Foulques 
Nerra,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  it  has  received 
considerable  additions  since.  The  oldest  part 
consists  of  two  rectangular  towers  of  different 
sizes,  the  smaller  one,  which  served  as  vestibule 
to  the  larger,  measures  41  ft.  6 in.  by  23  ft.,  and 
the  other  is  exactly  double  the  size.  The  latter 
is  now  131  ft.  in  height ; it  is  strengthened  at 
the  angles  with  semi-cylindrical  buttresses,  and 
there  are  indications  of  the  walls  having  been 
originally  crowned  with  a projecting  cornice 
supported  on  corbels.  Each  tower  originally 
contained  four  stories,  the  floors  and  vaulting 
of  which  are  now  entirely  destroyed,  though 
the  rake  of  the  stone  staircase  which  gave 
access  to  the  floors  is  still  clearly  discernible. 
On  the  second  floor  of  the  small  tower  was 
situated  the  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  were 
decorated  with  frescos.  In  the  large  tower  it 
appears  at  first  sight  as  if  the  level  of  the  first 
floor  had  a considerable  inclination  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  various  reasons  have 
been  given  to  acconnt  for  this  peculiarity.  It 
is,  however,  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose, 
— as  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Baillarge, — ^tbat 
the  floor  was  really  level  throughout,  but  that 
along  one  end,  where  the  embrasures  existed 
overlooking  the  open  country,  there  was  a 
raised  stone  platform  to  enable  the  soldiers  the 
better  to  observe  and  attack  an  approaching 
enemy.  The  toothings  of  this  platform  with 
the  wall  are  still  visible,  and  give  the  im- 
pression of  the  floor  having  been  on  the  slope. 
The  walls  are  now  nearly  9 ft.  thick,  but 
originally  they  were  only  about  6 ft.  thick,  as 
Louis  XI.,  who  largely  added  to  and 
strengthened  the  fortress,  increased  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  the  junction  of  the  new 
work  with  the  old  being  clearly  visible.  The 
same  king  also  excavated  nnmerous  cells  in 
the  rock,  which  served  as  prisons  for  many 
celebrated  men,  and  their  wails  are  covered 
with  inscriptions  cut  by  the  inmates.  In  one 
of  these  “black  holes”  was  placed  one  of  the 
celebrated  iron  cages  invented  by  Cardinal  la 
Balue  for  Louis  XL,  and  one  feels  a certain 
amount  of  grim  satisfaction  on  learning  that 
by  a freak  of  fortune  the  same  cardinal  was 
the  first  to  be  immured  in  one  of  his  own 
cages.  On  the  southern  side  the  fortress  is 
defended  by  a fosse,  and  a very  strongly 
fortified  wall,  flanked  by  large  towers,  which 
are  interesting  as  being  almost  the  earliest 
example  in  which  the  ogival  form  is  given  to 
such  towers  instead  of  the  circular  ; these  date 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  The  illustration 
which  we  publish,  reproduced  from  a pen 
drawing  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Pile,  shows  this  side  of 
the  fortress. 

Near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  chateau  of  Loches  is  situated,  is  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Sc.  Ours,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  France  to  the  student  of  church 
architecture.  It  is  recorded  that  a church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  was  erected 
at  Loches  in  the  year  450  A.D.,  but  this  was 
pulled  down  by  Geoffrey  I.,  Count  of  Anjou, 
and  a new  one  built  in  9G5  A.D.,  part  of  which 
remains  to  the  present  day.  This  is  the  lower 
part  of  the  main  wall  of  the  nave,  which  shows 
masonry  of  large  irregular-shaped  stones,  with 
very  thick  projecting  mortar  joints,  which  are 
as  hard  as  the  stone  itself.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century,  a considerable  portion 
of  the  church  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Pactius, 
prior  of  Loches,  and,  although  it  has  been 
frequently  restored  since  then,  the  general 
character  of  his  work  has  been  retained.  In 
front  of  the  church  proper  is  a square  narthex 
or  porch,  of  the  full  width  of  the  church,  and 
with  a roof  vaulted  in  pointed  arches,  ■with 
plainly-moulded  ribs.  As  is  so  often  the  case 


o 

in  the  Transitional  period,  we  find  that  th 
round  arch  is  retained  in  the  main  doorway, 
which  is  a very  elaborate  specimen  of  its  kiiid. 
It  is  recessed  in  three  planes,  and  small  circular 
shafts  are  used  in  the  jambs,  the  capitals  con- 
sisting of  conventional  foliage  and  grotesque 
heads.  Both  the  capitals  and  the  heavy  impost 
mouldings  are  continued  through  the  whole 
jamb,  and  stop  on  each  side  against  a corbel 
carrying  a statue.  The  archivolts  are  elaborately 
enriched  with  sculpture  of  a very  quaint 
design,  comprising  grotesque  figures,  monsters, 
grinning  heads,  &c.  The  upper  part  of  the 
spandrel  between  the  door  arch  and  the  pointed 
wall  rib  of  the  porch  has  a group  of  sculpture, 
which  has  been  so  much  mutilated  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  precisely  whac  was  intended 
to  be  represented.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  very  peculiiir,  in  fact,  almost  unique.  The 
first  bay  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  west 
tower,  and  there  is  also  a central  tower  at  the 
crossing  of  the  nave  and  transept,  but  between 
these  towers  the  nave  proper  consists  of  two 
square  hays,  separated  by  an  arched  opening. 
Each  bay  is  separately  covered  by  a hollow 
octagonal  stone  pyramid,  a sort  of  compromise 
between  a dome  and  a vault.  We  believe  this 
is  the  only  instance  known  of  this  method  of 
evading  the  difficulties  which  were  inherent  in 
the  construction  of  vaults  before  the  pointed 
arch  had  become  thoroughly  established.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  portion  of  the  church  was 
built  before  the  porch  which  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  apse  and  the  aisles  are  all  of 
much  later  date.  The  illustration  which  we 
give  shows  the  towers  and  the  two  pyramidal 
roofs  over  the  nave.* 

Loches  also  contains  some  interesting 
examples  of  sixteenth  - century  work, — the 
Tour  St.  Antoine  and  the  Chancellerie  being 
the  most  worthy  of  examination.  About  a mile 
from  Loches  ai'e  the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey 
Church  of  Beaulieu,  'with  some  interesting 
remains  of  twelfth-century  work. 


HAMPSTEAD  PUBLIC  BATHS 
COMPETITION. 

The  competitive  designs  for  these  buildings 
were  exhibited  at  the  Veatry-hall,  Haverstock 
Hill,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last.  The  com- 
petition is  a private  one,  ten  architects  having 
been  invited  to  ptepare  designs,  of  whom  eight 
have  responded  to  the  invitation,  one  sending 
two  schemes. 

The  conditions  ask  for  men’s  first  and  second 
class  swimming-baths,  each  to  be  100  ft.  by 
35  ft.  j and  a women’s  bath,  60  ft.  by  25  ft.,  as 
well  as  forty-five  private  or  “slipper”  baths, 
divided  into  two  classes  for  each  sex,  or  four 
suites  in  all.  Administrative  offices,  superin- 
tendent’s residence,  and  laundry  and  engine- 
house,  were  also  required.  The  site,  which 
abuts  on  the  Finchley  New-road,  is  a long 
narrow  strip,  about  320  ft.  deep  by  70  ft.  wide 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  but  narrow- 
ing off  to  28  ft.  of  frontage  only ; it  falls  quickly 
from  front  to  hack,  the  difference  being  as 
ranch  as  30  ft.  at  one  point.  The  cost  was  not 
to  exceed  12,0001.  Most  of  the  competitors 
have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  planning 
and  general  arrangements  with  considerable 
success,  and  in  this  respect  the  average  of 
merit  is  high. 

Taking  the  designs  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  hung  : “ Suitability,  Design  A,”  puts 
the  men’s  second-class  swimming  bath  and  the 
private  baths  all  together  at  the  back  of  the 
site,  reached  by  a long  corridor  from  a separate 
entrance  in  the  front;  the  women’s  bath  is 
placed  across  the  site  in  the  middle,  and  the 
men’s  first-class  bath  in  front,  immediately 
behind  the  administrative  block.  The  general 
arrangements  and  grouping  are  open  to  one 
grave  objection,  namely,  that  all  three  entrances, 
including  that  for  the  women,  are  side  by  side. 

The  design  marked  with  the  device  of  a 
triangle  in  a circle  is  similar  to  the  last  in  the 
main  features  of  its  plan,  bat  the  details, 
especially  as  regards  the  entrances,  are  better. 
The  elliptical  trusses  of  the  roofs  over  the 
Bwiraraing  baths  seem  to  be  intended  to  be  of 
timber,  but  no  construction  is  shown,  and  it 


• Viollet-le-Duc  has  the  following  remark  on  tW» 
church; — “II  eat  en  France  prt-cjacment  dana  la  linflta 
s^parant  lea  Edifices  a c-upolea  de  ceux  qui  n'en  com- 
portent  pas  on  monument  unique,  Strange,  dans  leqnel 
viennent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  se  fondre  les  inlluences  de  I'art 
oriental  avec  les  m^thodea  de  construire  adoptees  dana  le 
nord  au  commencement  da  douzieme  aiecle : e’est  I’dglise 
de  Loches." 
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may  be  doubted  bow  tbey  could  be  pat  together 
so  as  to  stand.  The  elevation  to  the  road 
would  make  an  effective  group. 

“ Practical  ” has  a plan  which  is  excellent  in 
every  respect,  except  as  regards  the  entrances, 
which  are  practically  side  by  side  The 
women’s  swimming-bath  and  both  classes  of 
private  baths  are  in  the  front  of  the  site,  so 
that  they  are  the  most  easily  reached,  and  the 
waiting-rooms  are  very  conveniently  placed ; 
the  men’s  first-class  baths  are  similarly  grouped 
together  behind  the  women’s,  and  the  men’s 
second-class  baths  are  in  the  rear  of  the  site  and 
reached  by  means  of  a corridor.  The  elevation 
shows  a not  ineffective  brick  front  with  a tower 
and  high-pitched  gable ; some  objection  might 
be  taken  to  the  rather  heavy  timber  trusses  of 
the  roof  over  the  men’s  first-class  bath  ; but,  on 
the  whole  the  design  is  a very  good  one. 

“Felix”  has  placed  the  men’s  first-class  bath 
at  the  back,  the  second-class  one  next,  and  the 
women’s  bath  in  front ; the  private  baths  are 
badly  arranged  in  a kind  of  galleries  over  the 
women’s  and  the  second-class  men’s  baths.  The 
best  thing  about  this  set  of  drawings  is  the 
drawing  of  the  effective  pen-and-ink  views  j the 
front  elevation  is  pretty,  bnt  hardly  appropriate 
or  of  sufficient  importance.  We  noticed  also 
the  light,  well-designed,  iron  roofs  of  the  swim- 
ming-baths. 

“ Progress  ” has  a plan  similar  in  its  main 
lines  to  “ Suitability.”  The  accesses,  waiting- 
rooms,  &c.,  are  well  - arranged,  and  the 
approaches  for  men  and  women  kept  well 
separated.  The  roofs  of  the  swimming-baths 
are  rather  heavy  in  appearance,  but  the  design 
is,  on  the  whole,  a good  one. 

“ Cavendo  Tutus”  has  also  managed  the 
entrances  and  separation  of  the  sexes  carefully, 
bnt  some  of  his  other  arrangements  are  open  to 
objection  ; and  the  design,  on  the  whole,  would 
bear  further  thinking  out. 

“ Suitability,  Design  B,”  by  the  same  archi- 
tect as  the  first  we  mentioned,  is  an  attempt  at 
a remarkable  engineering  feat,  the  proposal 
being  to  erect  one  of  the  large  swimming-baths 
over  the  other,  and  to  carry  the  brick  tank, 
with  its  immense  weight  of  water,  upon  iron 
columns.  We  do  not  question  the  possibility  of 
snob  a thing,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  credit 
that  the  building  would  cost  350L  less  than  the 
author’s  other  design,  as  he  thinks  it  would. 
The  object  aimed  at  is  apparently  the  inade- 
quate one  of  getting  a roadway  on  one  side  of 
the  building  to  the  laundry  and  engine-houses, 
which  are  situated  in  the  rear;  the  remaining 
arrangements  of  the  building  are  not  satisfactory 
as  regards  either  lighting  or  arrangement,  but 
the  neat  elevation  is  better  than  most  of  the 
others. 

“ Aquarius  ” has  one  of  the  best  plans,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  mistake  of  providing  bnt  one 
entrance  for  the  use  of  both  sexes,  which  are 
only  separated  at  the  bottom  of  a staircase  well 
inside  the  building.  There  are  sensible  light 
iron  roofs  to  the  swimming-baths,  and  the  brick 
Gothic  elevation  might  look  well,  though  it 
wants  height  and  importance. 


MISS  HAEEISON’S  LECTUEES  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  last  of  these  lectures  was  given  on 
Wednesday.  A short  account  of  the  first  ap- 
peared in  our  issue  of  November  20th.  Miss 
Harrison  had  dealt  with  the  legends  centering 
round  the  first  earth-born  kings  of  Attica, 
Keki’ops,  and  bis  successor  Eriohthonios,  during 
whose  reigns  the  worship  of  Athene  had 
gained  firm  hold  of  the  Attic  race.  In  her 
second  lecture,  Miss  Harrison  passed  on  to 
Pandion,  who  came  after  Erichthonios,  and  in 
whose  reign  the  worship  of  Dionysos  and 
Demeter,  marking  a further  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion, was  introduced  into  Attica.  Of  the  great 
struggle  between  Eumolpoa,  king  of  Eleusis, 
son  of  Poseidon,  and  Erechtheus,  the  successor 
of  Pandion,  there  is  no  representation  in  vase- 
paintings  ; bnt  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
potter  Ilieron,  a colyios  in  the  British  Museum, 
embodies  for  us  the  peaceful  side  of  this 
period  of  Attic  mythology.  On  the  obverse 
the  young  god  of  agriculture,  Triptolemus,  on 
his  winged  car  drawn  by  serpents,  is  being  aped 
on  his  way  to  sow  the  grain  on  the  earth  by 
Persephone  and  Demeter,  attended  by  the 
nymph  of  the  land  Eleusif’.  On  the  reverse, 
under  the  one  handle  sits  Eumolpos,  in  peace- 
ful attitude  ; facing  him  under  the  other  handle 
is  his  father,  Poseidon  j standing  between  the 


two  are  Ampbitrite,  Zeus,  and  Dionysos.  After 
the  war  with  Eumolpos,  land  and  sea  seemed 
at  peace.  Once  again  we  find  them  face  to 
face,  not  in  strife,  but  in  emulous  rivalry,  for 
both  Aigeus,  king  of  Athens,  and  Poseidon 
claimed  each  as  his  son  the  great  Attic  hero 
Theseus.  Miss  Harrison  illustrated  the  two- 
fold mysterious  parentage  by  two  vases.  One, 
the  famous  cylix  by  Eupbronioa  (Louvre), 
representing  Thesens  borne  down  triumphantly 
by  a Triton,  special  messenger  of  Poseidon, 
to  the  very  presence  of  Ampbitrite,  to 
fetch  the  ring  Minos  had  thrown  into 
the  sea,  proved  how  readily  the  sea-god 
acknowledged  the  yonng  hero  as  his  son. 
The  interior  of  tbe  cylix  (Berlin)  showed 
Aigeus  sorrowful  at  his  childlessness,  consulting 
the  oracle  of  Themis.  On  his  way  home  Aigens 
married  Aithia,  daughter  of  Pittheus  of 
Tra?zene,  and  their  son  was  Theseus.  The 
heroic  adventures  of  Theseus  on  the  road  from 
Treezene  to  Athens,  together  with  the  contest 
with  the  Marathonian  bull,  are  embodied  in  a 
cylix  by  Duris  (British  Museum).  The  centre 
of  the  cylix,  being  the  most  prominent  place, 
is  given  to  the  slaying  of  the  Minotaur,  the 
crowning  deed  of  the  career  of  Theseus.  This 
slaying  of  the  Minotaur  is  one  of  those  legends 
which,  typifying  as  it  does  the  struggle  of  East 
and  West,  was  of  pan-Hellenic  importance; 
therefore  we  find  it  represented,  not  only  in  the 
work  of  the  vase-painters  of  the  fine  Attic 
period,  but  also  in  the  earliest  archaic  art,  long 
before  any  other  of  the  exploits  of  Theseus  had 
received  an  artistic  form.  Theseus,  the  brave 
young  hero  of  the  West,  overcame  the  hideous 
Eastern  monster,  the  Minotaur,  the  man-eating 
creature,  which  is  but  another  form  of  the 
god  Baal,  the  embodiment  of  the  fierce  sun- 
god.  This  conception  of  the  triumph  of 
West  over  East  we  find  again  in  the 
myth  of  Persens  and  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 
Miss  Harrison  showed,  as  an  example  of  the 
archaic  treatment,  a very  ancient  cup,  a slcyplios 
(Louvre),  where  Theseus,  represented  as  a 
bearded  man,  is  in  the  act  of  slaying  the  Mino- 
taur. He  is  being  watched  by  Ariadne,  on  one  side, 
and  by  two  rows  of  Athenian  captives  on  the 
other.  The  next  illnstration,  from  a Icrater, 
recently  found  on  the  Acropolis,  showed  how 
in  the  work  of  the  fine  period  Thesens  was  con- 
ceived as  a lovely  youth.  The  love  and  desertion 
of  Ariadne  led  to  a comparison  between  the 
celebrated  Vatican  statue,  where  Ariadne  is 
represented  in  troubled  sleep,  and  a cylix  of 
the  fine  Attic  period  (Cometo),  where  Ariadne, 
all  unconscious  of  her  human  lover,  who  is  just 
preparing  to  leave  her,  lies  in  peaceful  slumber 
under  a vine-tree,  symbolical  of  the  divine 
husband  who  is  to  comfort  her.  The  two  great 
contests  which  Theseus  engaged  in  after  he  had 
become  king, — that  with  the  Amazons,  and  that 
with  tbe  Kentaurs, — Miss  Harrison  only  touched 
on  briefiy,  for  they  are  adventures  not  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  tbe  Attic  mythology.  Thesens 
has  to  engage  in  these  contests  like  every  brave 
hero  had  done  before  him.  The  coming  of 
Theseus  to  Hades,  and  his  punishment,  is  found 
only  on  Lower  Italy  vases.  One  interesting 
v,ise,  the  Codros  cylix  (Bologna),  links  the  name 
of  Theseus  with  that  of  the  last  king  of  Athens, 
and  with  that  of  Menestheug,  who  supplanted 
him.  In  the  centre  the  brave  Codros  is  in  the 
presence  of  Ainetis,  probably  the  seer  who 
prophesies  his  doom.  On  the  obverse  is  Theseus 
starting  on  tbe  exploit  of  the  Marathonian 
Hill,  while  on  the  reverse  Ajax  and  Menes- 
thens  are  starting  for  Troy. 

The  fourth  lecture  Miss  Harrison  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  heroines  of  Attic  mythology. 
She  pointed  out  that  the  legends  concerned 
with  them  have  the  unity,  not  only  of  pathos, 
but  also  of  origin,  for  they  belong  to  the  class 
of  transparent  nature  - myths.  First,  the 
lecturer  told  the  sad  story  of  the  two  daughters 
of  Pandion, — Prokne  the  swallow,  with  her 
boy  Itylos,  and  Philomela  the  nightingale, — and 
the  terrible  vengeance  they  wrought  on  Tereus. 
The  interior  of  a cylix  (Louvre)  showed  tbe  two 
sisters  plotting  their  revenge.  Passing  to  the 
daughters  of  Erechtheus,  Miss  Harrison  showed 
the  rape  of  Oreitheiaby  the  god  of  the  north 
wind,  Boreas,  as  I'epresented  on  an  amphora  in 
Berlin.  In  connexion  with  the  more  melancholy 
fate  of  Prokris,  her  sister.  Miss  Harrison 
examined  the  myth  of  Eos,  who  bears  away  or 
pursues  Kephalos,  the  beautiful  hunter,  husband 
of  Prokris.  Eos,  like  Boreas,  is  another 
winged  immortal  creature,  bearing  away  the 
beautiful  mortal  it  loves, — a notion  which  has 
its  counterpart  in  tbe  rape  of  Ganymede  by  the 


eagle  of  Zens.  Miss  Harrison  pointed  out 
carefully  the  two  aspects  of  the  dawn  in  the 
Attic  myth,  the  cosmical  and  the  human  one, 
and  showed  how  in  the  Blacas  vase  (British 
Mnseum)  the  two  thoughts  are  combined- 
Helios,  tbe  son  • god  who  follows  the 
dawn,  is  rising  up  from  the  sea,  while  at 
his  approach  Selene,  the  Moon,  is  striking  j 
four  little  figures,  embodiments  of  the  stars, 
are  plunging  into  the  darkness,  while  in  the 
foreground  Eos,  in  her  human  aspect,  is,  as  ever,, 
pursuing  Kephalos.  In  illustration  of  the 
mournful  love  of  Prokris  and  Kephalos  Miss- 
Harrison  showed  first  a vase  from  the  British 
Museum  representing  the  death  of  Prokris,  who- 
is  sinking  under  her  wound,  with  her  father- 
Erectheus  on  one  side  and  Kephalos  on  the 
other,  while  her  faithful  hound  looks  mourn- 
fully on.  Lastly,  she  showed  the  beautiful 
picture  by  Piero  di  Cosimo.  in  our  National 
Gallery,  where,  perhaps,  tbe  legend  has  received 
from  an  art  which  understood  better  how  to  deal 
with  pathos  some  subtle  additional  touch  which 
the  Attic  vase-painter  had  missed. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  these  lectures,  which 
are  among  the  most  brilliant  which  Mi8» 
Harrison  has  ever  delivered,  are  to  be  embodied 
by  her  in  an  introdnetory  essay  to  her  editioa 
of  Pansanias’s  “ Attika.”  Miss  Harrison  has, 
in  this  coarse,  dealt  with  a mythical  period  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  study  of  the- 
history  or  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Athens, 
but  one  which,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  any" 
continuous  literary  record  in  Attic  literature, 
and  to  the  confused  accounts  of  the  logographera 
of  a late  age,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
unravel,  and  for  her  clear  presentation  of  it  her- 
audience  must  feel  grateful.  Miss  Harrisoo 
not  only  treats  myths  in  a scholarly  and  lucid 
manner,  bnt  also  with  a suggestiveness  which 
imparts  new  life  and  meaning  to  the  legends  of 
ancient  Greece,  making  even  the  best-known, 
facts  stand  out  in  a new  and  unexpected  light. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  the  first  lecture 
Miss  Harrison  had  stated  that  the  particular 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  a study  of  vase- 
paintings  in  connexion  with  mythology  was,  to* 
those  unacquainted  with  the  original  Greek,, 
and  thus  unable  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  for 
a knowledge  of  the  literature,  an  original 
language,  the  language  of  art,  to  make  up  in 
some  measure  for  the  loss  of  the  other;  but- 
chat  to  classical  students  the  advantage  was- 
two-fold,  for  they  gained  the  language  of  art- 
added  to  the  language  of  literature,  and  each  of 
these  in  turn  would  be  found  to  embody  some- 
subtle  thought  or  feeling  which  the  other  was- 
powerless  to  render.  This  method  of  teaching,, 
by  close  comparison  of  the  literary  and  artistie 
form  of  a myth,  is  one  which  Mias  Harrison  i» 
making  peculiarly  her  own. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  SDPEEINTENDING 
AECHITECT: 

METROPOLITAX  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board) 
of  Works  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  Works  aud- 
General  Purposes  Committee  presented  a. 
further  report  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
appointment  of  a Superintending  Architect,, 
and  recommended  “ That  an  advertisement,  in 
the  form  herewith  submitted,*  for  tbe  office  of 
Superintending  Architect  be  inserted  in  the 
leading  professional  papers;  that  the  age  of 
the  candidates  be  unlimited ; and  that  tbe 
salary  be  1,500L,  inclusive  of  travelling  andi 
incidental  expenses.” 

Mr.  Edwards,  the  Deputy-Chairman  of  the 
Board,  having  formally  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  recommendation, 

Mr.  John  Jones  said  he  took  exception  to  the- 
Committee’s  recommendation.  What  did  they 
mean  by  saying  that  “ tbe  age  of  the  candidates 
be  unlimited  ” ? He  contended  that  “ a Superin- 
tending Architect  ” was  not  an  officer  the  Board 
was  empowered  to  elect.  Tbe  Building  Act. 
said  that  the  Board  was  to  elect  “a  Superin- 
tending Architect  of  Metropolitan  Buildings.”' 
That  was  the  exact  title  and  description  of  the- 
officer  whom  the  Board  was  empowered  to  elect,, 
and  he  must  express  hia  conviction  that  such  an 
officer  shoiild  not  be  saddled  with  the  hetero- 
geneous and  foreign  diities,  ranging  from  th& 
management  of  “ baby-farms  ” to  the  valuation 
of  properties  required  for  street  improvements, 
which  the  Board  had  from  time  to  time  imposed 
opon  him.  In  his  opinion  the  saddling  of  such 

* For  the  advertisement,  see  p.  xvi.  of  this  week's 
Builder, 
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an  o£Bcer  with  the  miscellaneoas  (not  to  say 
ignoble)  duties  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  late  incumbent  of  the  office  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  deter  eminent  architects  and  scientists 
in  construction  from  competing  for  the  appoint- 
ment. He  believed  that  by  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  the  Board 
would  be  merely  getting  out  of  one  difficulty 
into  another,  and  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
Committee’s  previous  action  in  the  matter  was 
not  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of 
the  Board.  The  Committee,  by  having  pre- 
viously reported  that  ont  of  the  twenty  candi- 
dates who  made  application  for  the  appointment, 
they  could  not  select  the  names  of  six  gentlemen 
who  were  competent  to  take  the  post,  had  cast 
an  aspersion  upon  the  professional  capacity  of 
the  whole  of  the  candidates.  (“N’o,  no.”)  He 
concluded  by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  maximum  age  of  candidates  be  fixed  at  fifty 
years. 

Jlr.  Wetenhall  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
•said  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Board 
would  not  gain  credit  for  its  past  action  in 
■regard  to  the  matter.  It  was  now  some  months 
•ago  since  the  late  Mr.  Vulliamy  tendered  his 
'resignation,  and  men  of  the  highest  ability  in 
the  architectural  profession  had  come  forward 
as  candidates,  their  applications  being  backed 
•up  by  testimonials  from  leading  men  in  the 
profession.  What  did  the  Committee  mean  by 
•saying  that  the  age  of  candidates  was  now  to 
he  “unlimited”?  Did  they  want  the  office 
filled  by  a centenarian  ? 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Tolburst  and  Mr. 
Biebardson,  the  motion  to  agree  with  the 
Oommittee’s  report  was  carried  by  31  votes 
to  2. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that,  as  the  Deputy-Chairman 
rof  the  Board,  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  up  the 
following  recommendation  of  the  Committee  : — 

“ That  the  candidates  who  have  already  applied  for  the 
Ksffice  and  sent  in  their  testimonials  he  informed  that  their 
applications  will  be  considered,  together  with  those  which 
may  be  received  in  answer  to  the  further  advertisement, 
^anless  they  express  their  wish  to  withdraw.” 

He  could  not  move  its  adoption,  as  he  did  not 
agree  with  it. 

Mr.  Harben,  however,  moved  its  adoption, 
and  this  motion  having  been  seconded,  consider- 
able discussion  ensued,  it  being  argued  by  Mr. 
€elway,  Mr.  Shepherd,  and  others,  that  the 
Board,  having  already  adopted  the  report  of  the 
Committee  declaring  that  there  were  not  six 
suitable  candidates  amongst  those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  in  answer  to  tho  first  adver- 
•tisement,  would  be  stultifying  itself  by  the 
adoption  of  the  preseut  recommendation. 
Adopted  it  was,  however,  by  35  votes  to  9. 

The  ^Vorks  Committee  further  reported, 
■etating  that,  having  fully  considered  the  refer- 
ence by  the  Board  as  to  the  death  of  the 
Superintending  Architect  in  connexion  with  the 
pension  recently  voted  to  him  by  the  Board, 
they  regretted  that  they  were  unable  to  advise 
the  Board  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter. 
This  was  agreed  to  ; but  later  in  the  day  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Richardson, — 

“ That  it  be  referred  to  the  "Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  remuneration 
to  be  ewen  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  Superintend- 
ing Architect  in  consideration  of  his  services  given  at  the 
special  rcqnc.st  of  the  Board  from  and  after  the  date  of 
liis  resignation  to  the  day  of  his  decease.” 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  society  for  the 
Session  1886-87  was  held  at  the  society’s  rooms, 
No.  7,  Westminater-chambers,  on  the  Ist  inst., 
when  the  President,  Mr.  E.  H.  G.  Brewster, 
A. -M. Inst.  C.E.,  delivered  bisinaugnral  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  a history  of  the 
society  from  its  foundation  in  May,  1859,  to  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Brewster  then  proceeded  to 
describe  some  of  the  principal  engineering  works 
that  have  been  recently  finished,  that  are  in 
progress,  and  that  are  proposed.  His  first  cate- 
gory included  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
the  reader  pointing  out  the  immense  import- 
ance of  it  not  only  in  peace,  but  in  time  of  war. 
He  then  passed  to  the  Severn  Tunnel,  referring 
to  the  extraordinary  difficulties  that  had  been 
met  with  in  its  construction ; then  to  the 
Mersey  Tunnel.  The  Forth,  Tay,  Putney, 
Battersea,  and  the  Tower  Bridges  were  next 
described,  as  was  also  the  Hawkesbury  Bridge, 
New  South  TV  ales,  an  interesting  circumstance 
in  connexion  with  which  is  that  although  it  will 
be  built  by  an  American  firm,  all  the  steel  for 


the  superstructure  will  come  from  England. 
Passing  on,  the  President  next  described  the 
new  waterworks  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Hong  Kong,  and  incidentally  mentioned  that 
when  this  colony  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  English  in  1841  it  was  inhabited  by  only  a 
few  poor  fishermen,  whereas  it  is  now  the 
fourth  largest  shipping  port  in  the  world.  The 
Panama  Canal  and  many  other  important 
works  were  described,  and  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  address  Mr.  Twigg,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  proposed, 
in  complimentary  terms,  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  D. 
Gravell,  A.-M.Inst.  C.E.,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  meeting  then  odjonrned  to  the  loth 
instant,  when  Mr.  M.  A.  Pollard  Urquhart  will 
read  a paper  on  “ Copper  Production  in  the 
South  of  Spain.” 


THE  OLD  PALACE,  CROY’DON. 

A co>fMiTTEE  has  been  formed  with  the  view 
of  preserving  for  Croydon,  if  possible,  the  old 
palace,  banqueting-hall,  guard-chamber,  and 
chapel  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Some 
of  the  oldest  work  at  this  palace  is  composed  of 
brick,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  great  court  were  some 
of  the  first  brick  buildings  of  that  period. 
There  was  a vineyard  attached  to  the  palace 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Manning  and 
Bray,  the  county  historians,  give  two  views, 
taken  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  which 
show  the  architecture  and  the  comparative 
proportions  of  the  buildings  fairly  well.  In  the 
year  1412  Archbishop  Arundel  kept  the  captive 
king,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  in  confinement  here. 
In  July,  1573,  the  Archbishop  Matthew  Parker 
entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  whole 
court  retinue  here  for  seven  days.  During  the 
uncertain  times  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
palace  was  leased  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
for  an  annual  payment  of  40!.,  and  after- 
wards to  Sir  William  Brereton,  Colonel-General 
of  the  Cheshire  forces.  This  tenant  resided  in 
the  palace,  and  turned  the  chapel  (which  has 
a fine  timber  roof),  into  a kitchen.  At  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  Archbishop  Jnxon 
carried  out  considerable  repairs,  and  many 
succeeding  archbishops  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  improving  the  proj'erty.  Seeker  and 
Cornwallis,  however,  did  not  reside  in  this 
palace,  and  in  the  year  1780, — at  which  time  it 
had  ceased  to  be  occupied  by  the  archbishops 
for  twenty  years, — an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained,  vesting  the  palace  buildings  and  two 
adjacent  closes,  in  certain  trustees,  who  were 
required  to  sell  the  same  and  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds, according  to  specified  directions,  towards 
building  a new  archiepiscopal  palace  on  Park- 
hill,  the  old  site  being  found  to  be  bad  and 
inconvenient.  In  pursuance  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  trustees  sold  the  site  October 
lOth,  1780,  to  Abraham  (afterwards  Sir 
Abraham)  Pitches,  for  a sum  of  2,520?.  The 
palace,  with  tlie  servants’  apartments,  stables, 
gardens,  court-yards,  canal,  and  fishponds, 
covered  a space  of  upwards  of  eight  acres ; the 
area  in  all,  with  the  meadows  adjoining,  amount- 
ing to  I'la.  Ir.  17p.  It  is  now  used  as  a manu- 
factory of  printed  calicoes,  and  a bleaching- 
ground.  The  Committee  believe  that  many 
of  the  residents  of  Croydon  who  take  an 
interest  in  local  antiquities,  and  other  lovers  of 
Medimval  English  edifices,  would  bo  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
these  ancient  buildings  in  their  present  con- 
dition ; it  has,  therefore,  been  arranged  that 
they  shall  be  open  on  Saturdays,  the  11th  and 
ISth  inst.,  from  two  to  four  p.m.  Mr.  E.  P.  L. 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  conduct 
those  who  are  provided  with  cards  of  admission 
over  the  site  of  the  palace  chapel,  banqueting- 
hall,  and  guard-chamber,  and  to  point  out  the 
features  of  architectural  and  historical  interest 
in  which  the  buildings  abound.  These  cards  of 
admission  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
any  member  of  the  committee,  viz.,  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Braithwaite,  M.A.,  chairman  ; Mr.  Aider- 
man  Layton,  J.P.,  ilayor  of  Croydon;  Alderman 
Dr.  Benson,  Mr.  G.  W.  Leveson-Gower,  F.S.-A.; 
lifr.  J.  Pelton,  J.P.  j and  others;  or  of  the 
honorary  secretaries,  Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  36, 
Great  Russell-street.  W.C.,  and  Mr.  S.  W. 
Kershaw,  F.S.A.,  St.  James’s-road,  Wandsworth 
Common,  S.W.  The  entrance  for  visitors  is  by 
the  banqueting-hall  in  the  Old  Palace-road,  and 
tea  will  be  served  in  the  chapel  at  the  close  of 
the  inspection. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
the  present  session  was  held  at  9,  Condnit-atreet, 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  (President)  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected, 
viz. : — Messrs.  Charles  Bywater,  C.  J.  Willett, 
Ethelbert  Fagg,  Thomas  MacLaren,  Alfred  H. 
Clark,  Vincent  Craig,  Herbert  Goodman,  G.  E. 
Nield,  C.  M.  Harvey,  Ernest  Marshall,  Arthur 
Turnbull,  R.  O’Brien  North,  C.  E.  Audoire, 
Sidney  French,  Adrian  Collins,  J.  M.  Elton, 

J.  D.  Scott,  H.  S.  Tiffin,  C.  A.  Ligon,  H.  St.  Clair 
Cory,  R.  D.  Warry,  John  Borrowman,  W.  G. 
Morrison,  C.  H.  Freeman,  F.  R.  Taylor,  and  • 
H.  D.  Lloyd. 

Several  donations  of  books  to  the  library 
were  announced,  and  votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  (Hon.  Sec.)  stated  that 
the  members  would  shortly  receive  the  condi- 
tions and  particulars  of  the  additional  prizes, 
viz., — (1)  'The  conditions  on  which  the  Ald- 
winckle  Travelling  Studentship  would  be 
awarded  ; (2)  the  offer  of  Mr.  Blashiil  to  give  a 
prize  of  10!.  for  the  encouragement  of  tlie  study 
of  Italian  architecture ; (3)  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Cates  to  fonnd  a prize  for  tho  encouragement  of 
members  of  the  Association  in  the  preparation 
for  the  R.l.B.A.  Examination  in  Architecture ; 
and  (4)  Mr.  E.  Turner’s  offer  of  a prize  of  3!.  3a. 
for  students  of  the  elementary  division. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  a vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
so  kindly  offered  these  prizes  for  competition. 

Dr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale  then  read  a paper  on 
“Fireplaces,”  inviting  the  meeting  to  follow 
each  head  by  discussion,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
thrash  out  the  subject.  As  the  paper  was 
substantially  the  same  as  the  lecture  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  by  the  author  early  in 
the  present  year,  and  printed  in  the  Builder  for 
February  13th  last,  p.  285,  we  need  not  do 
more  now  than  give  the  following  rules  laid 
down  by  him  ; — 

(1)  As  little  iron  as  possible;  (2)  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  fireplace  should  be  of  brink  or 
fire-brick ; (3)  the  fire-brick  back  should  lean 
over  the  fire,  not  lean  away  from  it,  and  at  an 
angle  not  greater  than  70° ; (4)  the  bottom  of 
the  fire,  or  grid,  should  be  deep  from  before 
backwards,  probably  not  less  than  9 in.  for  a 
small  room,  nor  more  than  11  in.  for  a large 
room  ; (5)  the  sides  or  covings  should  be 

vertical,  but  inclined  toone  another  as  the  sides 
of  an  equilateral  triangle;  (6)  the  slits  in  the 
grating  or  grid  should  be  narrow,  not  less  than 
^ in.,  nor  more  than  | in.  in  width  ; (7)  the 
front  bars  should  be  vertical,  that  ashes  may 
not  lodge  and  look  nutidy ; narrow,  perhaps 
^ in.  in  thickness,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  heat; 
and  near  together,  perhaps  I in.  apart,  so  as  to 
prevent  coal  andcinder  from  falling  on  the  hearth; 

(8)  there  should  be  a rim  1 in.  or  1^  in.  in  depth 
round  the  lower  insertion  of  the  vertical  bars; 

(9)  the  chamber  under  the  fire  should  be  closed 
by  a shield  or  “ Economiser”  ; (10)  whenever  a 
fireplace  is  constructed  on  these  principles  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a greater  body  of 
heat  is  accumulated  about  the  hearth  than  in  an 
ordinary  fireplace.  If  there  be  the  least  doubt 
whether  wooden  beams  possibly  run  under  the 
hearthstone,  then  an  ash-pan  should  be  added 
with  a double  bottom,  the  space  between  the 
two  plates  being  filled  with  artificial  asbestos, 

in.  or  2 in.  in  thickness;  (11)  see  that  no 
woodwork  comes  within  10  in.  or  12  in.  of  the 
back  of  the  fire. 

In  concluding  his  lectnre,  ^Ir.  Teale  replied 
to  some  criticisms  of  his  Royal  Institution 
lectnre  which  had  appeared  in  other  journals, 
and  complained  that  from  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Institution  his  stove, — which  was  open 
for  use  by  all,  without  any  royalty,  patent,  or 
restriction,  and  which  he  claimed  to  be  appli- 
cable to  every  fireplace,  and  inexpensive, — had 
received  no  enconragement,  but  the  contrary; 
and  not  even  intelligent  investigation. 

In  the  animated  discussion  which  followed 
each  head  of  the  paper  as  it  proceeded, 
Messrs.  Baker,  R.  P.  Notley,  TV.  Hilton  Nash, 
Cole  A.  Adams,  C.  H.  Brodie,  G.  A.  Pryce- 
Cnxson,  and  others,  took  part. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Teale  closed 
the  proceedings. 


Macclesfield  Church. — We  are  asked  to 
mention  that  the  wood-block  flooring  of  this 
church  (noticed  by  us  a fortnight  ago)  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Geary  & Walker. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Carlisle  Market  Buildings. — The  Markets 
Committee  have  selected  the  plans  submitted 
by  Messrs.  Cawston  & Graham,  of  London,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Dale  Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  for  the  prises 
of  lOOL  and  501.  respectively,  for  the  best 
designs,  with  specifications  and  estimates,  for 
the  erection  of  new  market  buildings  at  Car- 
lisle. There  were  thirty-five  competitors. 

The  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank  ; Neiu  Premises  at 
Halifax. — The  directors  of  this  bank  having 
acquired  a suitable  site  in  Waterhouse-street, 
Halifax,  invited  a limited  number  of  architects 
to  compete  for  the  commission  to  design  and 
carry  out  the  proposed  buildings  ; the  following 
firms  were  selected,  viz. : — Messrs.  Kelly  d 
Bircball,  Perkin  & Bulmer,  Smith  & Tweedale, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Kaye,  of  Leeds ; 
Messrs.  Milnes  & France,  of  Bradford;  and 
Messrs.  Buekley  & Son,  of  Halifax.  The 
directors  decided  to  give  the  work  to  the 

I author  of  the  design  placed  first,  and  to  pay  an 
honorarium  of  fifteen  guineas  to  each  of  the 
unsuccessful  competitors.  At  the  general  board 
{meeting  held  on  Friday  last  the  designs  by 
(Messrs.  Perkin  & Bulmer  were  unanimously 

I chosen.  The  building  will  consist  of  a bank 
with  the  necessary  adjuncts,  and  over  it  two 
floors  of  offices  to  be  let.  The  design  is  in 
Gothic  style,  aud  will  be  executed  with  wrought 
stone.  At  the  rear  of  this  building  and  sepa- 
rated by  a wide  area  or  court  will  be  erected 
a substantial  block,  to  be  let  as  a wool  ware- 
house. The  total  cost  of  the  whole  scheme  will 
he  about  7,000L 


AECHITECTURA.L  SOCIETIES. 

Bradford  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. 
The  awards  in  the  annual  competition  by 
jupils  have  been  made  as  under  : — Architectural 
lubjects : First  prize,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hope ; 
lecond,  Mr.  F.  M.  Rattenburg ; third,  Mr.  Sam 
iawBon.  Surveying  subjects  : First  prize,  Mr. 
.^red.  Wm.  Milnes;  second,  Mr.  E.  B.  Barlow; 
bird,  Mr.  Ernest  Longsden.  The  drawings 
Hind  other  papers  submitted  in  competition  are 
MO  be  on  view  to  the  public  in  the  reading-room 
^f  the  Church  Institute  for  a few  days.  After 
phe  distribution  of  prizes,  Mr.  T.  Healy  gave  a 
||hort  address  on  “ The  Picturesque  in  Architec- 
,<ure,”  showing  that  although  good  Gothic  work 
ivas  not  necessarily  picturesque,  good  Classic 
f*.vork  often  was  ; citing  as  examples  some  of  the 
buadrangles  of  the  Oxford  Colleges,  and  some  of 
he  Renaissance  buildings  in  Oxford  lately 

S'esigned  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson.  Mr.  Charles 
rott,  C.B.,  afterwards  explained  some  of  the 
ifficulties  which  he  had  bad  to  overcome  in 
onnexion  with  the  Sheffield  sewage  scheme, 
nd  described  the  system  of  precipitation  tanks 
lorhicb  are  in  use  in  Bradford  and  Sheffield. 

■if  Bdinburgh  Architectural  Association. — The 
Usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association 
[ 'as  held  in  the  Profcssioual  Hall,  20,  Gcorge- 
letreet,  on  the  2ud  inst.  The  President,  Mr. 
>qIippolyte  J.  Blanc,  occupied  the  chair.  After 
tqae  preliminary  business,  a paper  was  read  by 
ITr.  J.  W.  Small,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  on  “ Old  Scottish 
b/oodwork.” 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S. 

,JlSirt,--I  quite  endorse  your  remark,  at  p.  798,  on 
ilae  almost  suicidal  arrangement  of  the  choir-stalls, 
!oie  choristers’  se  its,  and  the  organ,  — mainly, 
«3cause  I fear  the  nave,  as  now  restored,  may  prove 
too  large  for  the  permanent  congregation  ; but  a.lso 
necause  of  the  great  inlet  of  chilly  air  from  un- 
kjicupied  and  damp  stony  passages.  Accepting  the 
fc)Dditions  of  site  as  now  standing,  I further  remark, 
e«l)  the  organ  might  have  been  built  into  the  recess 
the  north  transept,  under  the  archway  at  the 
afeossing;  (2)  it  would  be  desirable  to  shut  off  the 
a .maining  west  end  by  a glass  screen,  with  folding 
, )ors,  enclosing  within  its  shelter  the  font,  at  the 
:i3st  angle  of  the  south  transept  wall.  But,  better 
f ill,  the  retention  of  the  organ,  under  any  con- 
•nitions,  at  the  west  end,  is  now  an  archaism,  for 
■al  prefer  to  place  it  as  near  the  altar  as  practicable  ; 
i r this  purpose, — and  here  I tread  upon  dangerous 
:»  ound,  — I would  have  opened  the  large  pew- window 
lich  is  built  out  on  the  face  of  the  north  wall,  and 
TDstructed  an  organ  over  the  vaulting  of  the  north 
ile  : the  carved  organ-gallery  might  then  face  the 
c ening,  and  be  stained  to  harmonise  with  the 
•i  oient  walliug  ; at  present,  it  is  too  bright. 

0 Accommodated  thus,  the  entire  west  end  might 
1 1 screened  off.  It  would  leave  a cosy  church,  and 
9 vacant  transept  space  could  be  enclosed  for 
stry  and  robing-room.  1 do  not  know  what 
icommodation  they  have  at  present. 

A Mere  Amateur. 


COR3EHILL  STONE. 

Sir, — Referring  to  Messrs.  W.  G.  Wyatt  & Co.’s 
letter  in  yours  of  the  4th  inst.  (p.  825),  these 
gentlemen  are  in  error  in  the  denial  they  made. 

It  came  to  our  knowledge  during  the  construction 
of  the  Dispensary  at  Battersea  that  Corsehill  stone 
was  not  being  used. 

Wo  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lye,  of  High-street, 
Sutton,  who  was  providing  the  stone  and  carrying 
; out  the  masonry  work  for  the  said  Dispensary, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  fact.  He  called  upon 
us  and  stated  that  he  had  used  other  stone  in  error, 
but  that  it  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  a dealer, 
who  had  invoiced  it  to  him  as  “Corsehill.” 

Unfortunately  we  coald  not  sue  this  person  for 
damages,  as  we  are  informed  be  has  left  the  country. 

Messrs.  Wyatt  say  that  some  of  the  stone  has 
been  supplied  indirectly  by  us.  This  may  be  so  for 
a small  portion,  but  the  bulk  is  not  Corsehill. 

Will  you  permit  us,  through  your  columns,  to 
state  that  we  are  the  sole  representatives  of  Corse- 
hill  stone  for  the  South  of  England,  aud  the  only 
parties  licensed  to  use  the  trademark  ‘'Corsehill.” 

No  Corsehill  stone  can  bo  supplied  to  London 
and  neighbourhood  except  through  us. 

Millxcall.  James  Trickett  & Sons. 


Column. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— XXIY. 

SANDSTONES  (continued). 

ISHPONDS  QUARRIES.— These  work- 
ings are  near  Bristol,  and  the  stone 
obtained  is  known  as  “ Blue  Pennant.” 
As  this  name  indicates,  the  prevailing  colour  of 
the  stone  is  blue,  but  occasionally  it  approaches 
a grey,  according  to  position  in  the  quarries.  It 
is  very  compact,  absorbing  but  little  water,  and 
is  no  doubt  a durable  material.  It  is  largely 
used  in  the  West  of  England,  and  examples 
may  be  seen  at,  amongst  other  places  in  Bristol, 
the  Philosophical  Institute. 

Forest  of  Dean  Quari'ies. — The  stone  coming 
from  these  quarries  must  be  looked  at  from  a 
general  point  of  view,  rather  than  from  a 
specific  one,  because  it  is  not  of  uniform 
texture,  and  as  it  comes  from  quarries  some 
distance  from  each  other,  all  being  situate, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coleford  and 
Lydney,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  strata  of  Car- 
boniferous age.  The  stone  is  in  good  repute  in 
the  West  of  England,  and  the  demand  has 
caused  many  people  to  start  quarrying,  mostly 
on  a small  scale,  but  whose  operations  form 
an  important  industry  in  the  aggregate.  It 
will  be  needless  for  us  to  mention  these  quarries 
in  detail.  The  largest,  show  that  there  are  at 
least  three  good  beds  of  workable  stone,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  softer  and  coarser  varieties 
are  found  towards  the  top  of  the  workings,  the 
finer  kinds  forming  the  lowest  beds.  We  may 
also  observe  that  the  degree  of  hardness,— as 
shown  by  facility  of  working, — likewise  in- 
creases, within  certain  limits,  as  the  lower  beds 
are  reached,  so  that  the  top  stone  is  more 
easily  worked  than  the  bottom.  Both  the 
middle  and  lower  strata  produce  fairly  good 
building  material,  and  the  blocks  are  remarkably 
large.  The  stone  varies  in  colour  from  grey  to 
blue,  but  the  presence  of  iron  causes  it  occa- 
sionally to  assume  a brownish  tint.  The  blue 
rock  is  generally  found  at  the  base  of  the 
quarries.  Forest  of  Dean  stone  exhibits  the 
lines  of  stratification  tolerably  well,  and  should 
always  be  built  up  with  tliose  lines  in  a hori- 
zontal position.  This  is  the  principal  matter  to 
be  attended  to  in  using  the  stone  ; the  lines  in 
the  more  compact  kinds  can  only  be  distinguished 
by  masons  in  working,  as  they  are  sometimes 
otherwise  rather  difficult  to  detect.  When  it 
has  been  carefully  selected,  it  is  very  durable, 
as  is  evident  from  tint  used  in  the  churches  at 
Staunton,  Newland,  and  Mibcheldean,  which 
has  been  exposed  400  years  to  the  rather  moist 
atmosphere  of  the  district.  These  bnildings  are 
decidedly  creditable  to  those  who  erected  them, 
as  far  as  their  preservation  is  concerned.  The 
stone  must  have  been  obtained  from  the  better 
quarries,  as  the  marks  of  the  masons’  chisels 
are  even  to-day  very  clearly  seen  on  them.  It 
has  also  been  used  for  engineering  purposes  in 
the  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Swansea  docks;  and 
for  building  Cardiff  Castle  and  Barracks  ; the 
National  Provincial  Bank,  Marlborough  ; several 
public  edifices  in  Oxford ; Eastern  Castle, 
Witley-court,  Doncaster,  <tc. 

Other  quarries  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  are 
Abercarne  and  Newfcrtcij/e,  near  Newport  (Mon.), 
where  the  stone  is  of  a dark  bluish  grey  colour, 
and,  besides  being  used  locally,  has  been 
supplied  for  Newport  and  Cardiff  docks ; 


Parley  Dale  or  StancUffe,  near  Bakewell,  in 
Derbyshire,  the  colour  being  a light  ferruginous 
brown,  largely  used  in  the  Midland  counties,  at 
Birmingham  and  Nottingham ; Heddon,  near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  light  brown  stone,  spotted 
with  iron,  occasionally  with  thin  laminae  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  much  used  in  Newcastle; 
Kenton,  also  near  Newcastle,  the  stone  being 
raised  in  large  blocks;  and  Stenton,  near 
Durham,  rather  coarse  rock,  yielding  large 
blocks,  used  in  and  around  Barnard  Castle.  We 
cannot  pass  by  tho  quarries, — six  in  number, — 
at  Longridge  Fell,  Lancashire.  The  stone 
obtained  from  them  is  a medium-grained  sand- 
stone, of  various  tints  of  yellow  and  grey. 
Some  of  the  workings  are  more  than  100  ft. 
in  depth.*  The  stone  is  said  to  weather  well, 
and  has  been  largely  employed  in  the  churches 
and  public  buildings  in  North  Lancashire, 
amongst  which  Preston  Town  Hall  may  be 
mentioned.  It  has  also  been  used  at  the  Royal 
Bank,  Ac.,  in  Liverpool. 

The  Permian  formation,  which  overlies  the 
Carboniferous,  although  largely  made  of  sand- 
stones, supplies,  wjth  a few  exceptions,  material 
for  local  buildings  only.  Tho  principal  reason 
why  they  are  not  more  extensively  raised  is 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  stone  is  not 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  being  dirty  red  or  purple, 
much  speckled.  The  spotted  appearance  at 
once  shows  that  the  stone  is  not  very  durable. — 
a fact  borne  out  by  its  open  and  soft  texture. 
Even  where  it  is  of  little  better  quality  than 
usual,  the  competition  of  the  Carboniferous 
and  Triassic  sandstones  keeps  it,  comparatively 
speaking,  out  of  the  market. 

There  are,  however,  a few  notable  exceptions 
to  the  above  rules.  For  instance,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Eden,  near  Carlisle,  at  Penrith, 
St.  Bees,  and  Corby,  the  prevailing  colour  of 
the  stone  is  red,  and  of  good  quality  ; whilst  at 
Furness,  North  Lancashire,  it  also  holds  its  own 
ground. 

Next  to  Carboniferous  sandstones,  in  point  of 
importance,  are  those  found  in  the  Trias,  or 
New  Red  Sandstone.  As  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  principally  quarried  in  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Cumberland,  and 
Lancashire.  The  Triassic  formation  is  divided 
into  two  parts  (in  spite  of  its  name),  viz.,  the 
Banter  and  the  Kenper  beds.  Of  these,  the 
lower  part  of  the  Keuper  is  the  more  productive 
of  good  building  materials,  being  remarkable 
in  having  rocks  of  fine  grain,  closeness,  and 
uniformity  of  texture.  We  speak  of  them  as 
being  good  in  a comparative  sense  only;  for, 
taken  as  a whole,  they  are  not  quite  so  durable 
and  serviceable  as  the  sandstones  of  Carboni- 
ferous age,  whilst  they  are  immeasurably 
superior  in  those  respects  to  the  ordinary 
Permian  sandstones.  Tho  colour  of  Triassic 
stones  varies  from  grey,  yellow,  and  brown,  to 
light  and  dark  red.  The  following  are  a few  of 
tho  more  important  quarries  : — 

Orinshill  Quarries. — These  are  near  Shrews- 
bury and  comprise  at  least  three  large  workings 
known  respectively  as  the  “Bridge,”  “ Cure- 
ton’s,”  and  “ Red  ” Quarries. 

The  top  rock  being  flaggy,  is  manufactured 
into  steps,  setts,  and  kerbs.  The  white, 
perhaps,  is  the  best  kind  of  stone  the  quarries 
produce,  being  fine-grained.  After  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  some  time,  it  turns 
into  a very  light  yellow  tint,  in  addition  to 
becoming  harder, — a remark  applying  equally 
to  all  such  freestones.  It  is  easily  worked,  and 
from  the  character  of  its  texture  is  largely  used 
for  ashlar  and  ornamental  purposes.  That 
known  as  the  yellow  atone  is  not  unlike  the 
white,  except  in  colour,  and  is  used  for  general 
work.  The  sandstone  from  the  red  quarry  is 
stated  to  be  even  in  texture  aud  easily  wrought. 

The  chemical  analysis  is  about  the  same  as 
most  stones  of  this  class,  viz.,  95'46  silica, 
1T7  alumina,  '61  carbonate  of  lime,  Ac.  The 
stone  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
granitic  area,  and  tho  alumina  and  part  of  the 
silica  exist  in  the  shape  of  felspar.  Supposing 
it  were  otherwise,  aud  the  alumina  existed 
with  silica  in  its  commonest  form, — clay, — the 
material  would  be  an  argillaceous  sandstone, 
and  weather  indifferently.  As  it  is,  Grinshill 
freestone  is  in  good  repute  amongst  London 
architects,  and  we  think  deservedly  so,  but  the 
published  chemical  analysis  does  not  show  this. 
The  microscope,  however,  does,  as  usual. 

The  results  of  Mr.  David  Kirkaldy’s  experi- 
ments as  to  resistance  to  thrusting  stress  of 
three  6 in.  cubes  of  stone  from  the  Bridge  Quarry 

• See  Mr.  De  Ranee,  in  Hail’s  “Building  and  Orna- 
mental Stones,"  p.  249. 
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show  as  follo\T8,  the  figures  indicating  the  stress 
per  square  foot  in  tons,  at  the  time  the  stones 
were  crushed  and  the  steelyard  dropped : — 
378'4  350-4  276-6 

They  appear  to  have  crushed  very  suddenly. 
We  prefer  to  take  the  lowest  result  as  the 
actual  outcome  of  the  experiments,  for  reasons 
previously  explained.* 

Grinshill  stone  has  been  extensively  used  in 
public  buildings,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in 
Shrewsbury  and  the  district,  including  Battle 
Church  on  Shrewsbury  Battlefield.  It  has  also 
been  nsed  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham. Crewe,  Wolverhampton,  and  London. 

HolUngton  Quarries.  — These  are  near 
Uttoxeter,  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  stone  is 
of  a greyish.brown  colour,  though  occasionally 
white.  It  is  fine-grained,  yielding  blocks  30  ft. 
to  40  ft.  square  and  8 ft.  thick.f  Examples 
of  the  material,  built  up,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Derby;  Meer  Hall,  Cheshire; 
Trentham  Hall,  <tc. 

'hlanley  Quarries,  near  Dunham,  in  Cheshire, 
supply  two  kinds  of  stone,  one  of  a light  red 
tint,  and  the  other  white.  Large  blocks  are 
obtained.  It  is  strong  grained,  and  said  to  be 
suitable  for  columns.  Chester  Cathedral  is 
restored  with  it.  whilst  it  has  also  been  used  at 
the  Town-ball,  Market-hall,  and  Castle  in  that 
city. 

Other  Triassic  sandstone  quarries  are  at 
Colwiclc  and  Colton  Hill,  near  Rugeley,  Staf- 
fordshire, where  the  stone,  being  soft,  is  suitable 
for  fine  work.  It  has  been  used  in  buildings 
and  churches  in  the  vicinity.  Omherslcy  and 
Hadley,  near  Worcester,  the  stone  being  white, 
light  brown,  and  reddish,  and  of  good  quality. 
The  largest  blocks  are  obtained  from  the  lowest 
part  of  the  workings.  It  has  been  used,  amongst 
other  places,  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  Park 
Quarry,  Tixall,  yields  a light  brown  or  greyish 
sandstone,  micaceous  in  parts,  and  used  in  St. 
George’s  Church,  Birmingham,  &c. 

Some  of  the  better  lower  Triassic  beds  are 
quarried  near  Liverpool,  and  used  in  that 
city.  This  part  of  the  series,  however,  is 
to  a large  extent  unfit  for  building  purposes, 
being  in  greater  demand  for  mouldings  and  for 
ironworks  and  foundries. 

The  Jurassic  beds  produce  but  very  little  sand- 
stone. The  best-known  quarries  in  the  forma- 
tion are  at  Park  Spring,  near  Farnley,  Leeds 
which  (it  appears)  are  nearly  worked  out ; and 
Aislahy,  near  Whitby,  Yorkshire.  In  both 
cases,  they  have  supplied  the  locality  with 
building  material,  whilst  the  stone  known  in 
the  market  as  “ Park  Spring”  usually  comes 
from  other  quarries. 

Wealden  sandstone  is  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  stone,  which 
contains  much  carbonate  of  lime,  is  fine-grained, 
and  of  a speckled  brown  appearance.  It  bas 
been  nsed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and 
other  bnildings  in  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Cretaceous  sandstones  are  few  in  number, 
the  principal  being  at  Godstone,  Godaiming, 
and  Colley,  in  Surrey ; and  at  Beer,  near  Ax- 
minster,  in  Devonshire. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 


NOVBSUBIR  29. 

By  MisrsBUiif,  Evaxs,  & Co. 

Rotherhiths — The  moiety  of  a ground-rent  of 
39U.  Is.  6d.,  term  67  years,  with  reTersion  for 
three  years  to  rack  rents  £2,175 

TVanstead.  Essex— The  Cottage  and  stabling, 

freehold  1,210 

By  WBiTUBEA!.!.  & GBEHX. 

Strand— One-third  share  of  12,  Honghton-street, 

freehold  210 

One-third  share  of  9.  New  Inn-passage,  freehold  100 

Half-share  of  15,  Hoogbton-street,  freehold 420 

Keston,  Kent — 4,  Leonard-place,  60  years,  gronnd- 

rent  If.  loe 290 

Merton — Freehold  rental  of  -421.  lOs.,  reversion  in 

91  years  eol 

Ground-rents  of  7/.  lOs,,  reversion  in  91  years 150 

Five  peppercorn  rentals,  reversion  in  91  years  ...  13 

By  W.  Hall. 

Paddington— 42,  Burlington-road,  73  years,  ground- 

rent  121 700 

By  Gbatbs  & Sox. 

Briiton— 42  to  56  and  63  to  76  even,  Santley. street, 

91  years,  ground-rent  781 4,S00 

By  J.  Bakbb  & Sox. 

Greenhill,  Havelock-plaee— Two  freehold  cottages  365 


Novekbbb  30. 

By  T.  Tvbxeb. 

Haverstock  Hill— 92,  Prince  of  Wales-road,  and 


improved  ground-rent  of  3L,  term  64  years 760 

By  E.  & H.  LriiLBy. 

Bucks— The  LiDingston  Dayrell  Estate,  of 

471a.  2r.  18p.,  freehold  30  100 


• See  the  JJuilJer,  vol.  1.  pp.  sei,  661. 
t See  Hall’s  ‘‘  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,”  p.  256. 


By  Vi'.  Kxioht. 

Hyde  Park— 16,  Wilton-crescent,  term  11  years £300 

By  Habds  & Jbxkixsox. 

South  Lambeth— 2 and  3,  Wjvill-street,  63  years, 

ground-rent  101 610 

Wandsworth-road— 1,  Bradiey-street,  61  years, 

ground-rent  4i 200 

Erith— The  Britannia  beer-home,  and  plot  of  land, 

63  years,  ground  rent  2C/ 265 

By  Rodiux  & Pebkix. 

Stroud  Green— 127,  Stroud  Green-road,  77  years, 

ground-rent  81.  7s.  6d 676 

65,  Florence-road,  92  years,  ground-rent  7L  lOs....  410 

Finsbury  Park— 6,  Cornwall-road,  90  years,  ground-  ' 

rent  71. 10s 400 

By  Broad,  Pbitchabd,'&  Wiltshibb. 

Regent's  Park— 62,  Gloucester-cresccnt,  76  years, 

gronnd-rent  71 620 

Fulham— 31,  Fulham  Park-gardens,  91  years, 

ground-rent  9/ 395 

Dbcbstbbr  1. 

By  Messrs.  Croxix. 

Camberwell— 21  and  23,  De  Crespigny  Park,  70  years, 

ground-rent  19Z 1,020 

2 and  3,  Claude-villas,  60 years,  ground- rent  21.  7a.  1,240 
49,  Coldharbour-lane,  26  years,  ground-rent  8/.  ...  360 

Pimlico— 40  and  42,  Moreton-atreet,  40  years, 

ground-rent  16f 1,0-iO 

Chelsea— Ground-rent  of  26/.,  term  16  years 220 

Ground-rent  of  10/.  lOs.,  term  16  years 100 

By  Chablks  S Tcbbs. 

King’s-cross— 13,  Euston-road,  20  years,  ground- 

rent  13/.  13$ 965 

Holloway— 18  to  28  even,  Hertslet-road,  freehold...  2,490 
Bv  8.  Walkbb  & Rcxtz. 

Wandsworth— 13,  Park-road,  freehold 780 

9 and  11,  Park-road,  freehold  

26and  28,  High-street,  freehold  1,720 

Blackfriars— 14,  Nelaon-equare,  freehold 925 

By  C.  B.  MtJSGBATB. 

Lewisham— 6 to  9,  Springfield-avenue,  95  years, 

ground-rent  48/ 1,470 

6,  Gresham-villaa,  95  years,  ground-rent  6/ 195 

DECBAnSBB  2. 

By  G.  Pbabcb  & Soxs. 

Leyton,  Oliver-road — Rushton  House,  and  three 

plots  of  land,  freehold 850 

Hoxton — 7 to  10,  Underwood-street,  13  years, 

ground-rent  12/ 610 

By  H.  Fibldixo. 

Chelsea— 100,  Walton-street,  64  jears,  ground- 

rent,  7/ 706 

By  M.  Milbs. 

Lower  Norwood,  Norwood-road— Fern  Lodge,  free- 
hold   1,160 

New-cross -Improved  gronnd-rents  of  32/.  per 

annum,  term  48  years 470 

17, 19,  and  21,  Amersham-road,  46  years,  ground- 

rent  10/.  73.  6d 415 

Pimlico,  Warwick-mews— A two-stall  stable,  43 

years,  ground-rent  12/ 140 

By  Nbwbok  & Habdixg. 

King’s-cross— 6,  Derby-street,  freehold 855 

6,  Liverpool-street,  freehold 856 

Holloway — 2,  Cardwell-terrace,  80  years,  ground- 

rent  9/.  9s 705 

Canonbury— 61,  Grosvenor-road,  63  years,  ground- 

rent,  81.  83 625 

Islington— 36,  Dean-street,  41  years,  ground-rent  6/.  290 

Stoke  Newington— 9,  Millard-road,  88  years, 

ground-rent  6/.  lOs 260 

Islington — 187  and  188,  Upper-street,  copyhold 2,600 

Decbubbb  3. 

By  Bakbb  & Sox. 

Kmgsland~107  and  109,  Downham-road,  32  years, 

ground-rent  1/ 760 

Islington— 9i,  Gordon-etreet,  39  years,  ground-rent 

6/ 155 

Clerkenwell— 6,  8t.  John’s-lane,  freehold 810 

Kensington — A profit  rental  of  61/.  per  annum,  terra 

36  years  ”20 

Essex,  Takeley — 'The  residence  called  The  Limes, 

freehold  660 

Enclosure  of  land,  containing  6a.  3r.  38p.  free- 
hold   260 

Finsbury  Park— 7,  Alesandra-road,  87  years, 

ground-rent  12/.  123 260 

Upper  Tooting,  Wandle-road — Two  freehold  resi- 
dences   676 

Berks,  West  Challow — The  White  Horse  Manure 

Works,  1,000  years  260 

West  Uanney— Three  freehold  houses 166 


MEETINGS. 

Moxdat,  Dbcbmbbb  13. 

Society  of  ArU  [CaiUor  LecUirei). — Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day 
on  ‘‘  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ornamental  Design.” 
III.  Sp.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— "Ht.  J.  M.  Hay  on 
“The  Liverpool  Cathedral.  — What  1 Something  more 
about  it?”  7 p.m. 

Tvbsdat,  Decembbb  14. 

iTitlituiion  of  CSvil  Engineere. — Discussion  on  Dr.  John 
Hopkinson’s  paper  on  "The  Electric  Lighthouses  of 
Macquarie  and  of  Tino.”  8 p.m. 

Birmhigham  Archiiecfual  AMOctd/ion.— Mr.  A.  Reading 
on  “Venetian  Architecture.”  7-30  p.ni. 

ifancheeter  Architectural  Ateocialion. — Discussion  on 
the  Proposed  Charter  of  the  R.I.B.A.  7 30  p.m. 

Wbdxesdat,  Decbubeb  15. 

Society  of  Engineere. — Annual  Dinner.  C p.m. 

Civil  and  ilechanical  Engineer*'  Society. — Mr.  M.  A. 
Pollard-Urquharton  " Copper  Production  in  the  South  of 
Spain.”  7 p.m. 

Buildere'  Foremen  and  Clerki  cf  Worke'  Imtiiuiion. — 
Ordinary  meeting.  8'30p.ra. 

;Sooie/y  o/Arfs. —Discussion  on  Dr.  C.  Meymott  Tidy's 
paper  on  “ Sewage  Disposal.”  8 p m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. —Five  papers  will  be  read. 
7 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Associated  toirce  at 
St.  George’s  Hall.  8 p.m. 

York  Architectural  Aetociation. — Mr.  A.  Pollard  on 
“ Architectural  Federation."  7-45  p.m. 


Tevesdat,  Dbcbkbbb  16. 

St.  Faul’i  Eeeleeiological  Society.— Somers  Clarke; 
F.S.A.,  will  read  a paper  entitled  " A Rambling  Discourse 
on  Churches,  Ac.”  7'3)p.m. 

Bradjord  HUtorical  and  Antiquarian  Society. — Mr. 
Wm.  Cudworth  on  " Old  Bradford  Lawyers.”  7'30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Asweiation.— Mr.  W.  T.  Ald- 
rieve  on  “ An  Architectural  Student’s  Impression  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin.” 

Fbidat,  Dbcbubeb  17. 

Architectural  Aseociafion. — Mr.  H.  Longden  on  “Deco* 
rative  Metal  Work."  7’30  p.m. 

/n*/»/«/ton  of  Civil  Engineere  {Studente'  Meeting). — Mr. 
C.  E.  Davenport  on  ‘‘Water-supply  in  Rural  Districts.’* 
7’30  p.ni. 

Edinburgh  ArcAifee/uro/ Assoeiafion,  — Annual  dinner, 
6-30  p.m. 


gtisrcIIaKftt. 

Archeology  at  Athens.  — The  Atheiis 
correspondent  of  the  Standard  telegraphs  that 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  granted 
permission  to  Jlr.  Penrose.  Director  of 
the  English  School  of  Archteology,  to  con- 
tinue the  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Great  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at 
Athens. 

Architectural  Edneation  in  America. — 

The  Sanitary  Neus  (Chicago)  says  that  there 
are  forty-eight  students  in  the  architectural 
department  of  Columbia  University.  Of  this 
number  fifteen  are  freshmen,  thirteen  are 
sophmores,  ten  are  juniors,  and  six  seniors* 
There  are  four  post-graduate  students. 

The  Leaseholders’  Z*nnd  Corporation 
(Limited)  is  the  title  of  a new  company  now- 
in  course  of  formation  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  owners  of  leasehold  property,  and 
others,  the  return  of  principal  at  the  expiration 
of  a fixed  period,  in  the  manner  explained  in 
the  advertisement  -which  appears  in  another 
column. 

Machinery  at  the  Smithfield  Clnb 
Show. — There  was  a good  representative  col- 
lection of  steam  engines  and  other  machinery 
at  Islington  this  week,  the  exhibitors  inclnding 
Messr.?,  Barrows  & Stewart,  Clayton  & Shuttle- 
worth,  Davey  Paxman  & Co.,  W.  Eddington,, 
Eddington  & Steevenson,  E.  S.  Hindley,  Isler 
& Co.,  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  E.  R.  & P.  ’Turner, 
and  other  well-known  firms.  Ensilage  appli* 
ances  were  well  illustrated,  and,  with  the  speci- 
mens of  English-grown  tobacco  shown  at  somo 
of  the  always  attractive  seed  stalls,  came  in  fes: 
a lai-ge  share  of  attention  by  the  visitors. 

Grindstones  of  Glass. — The  German  Plate 
Glass  Company,  of  Freden,  in  Saxony,  has 
just  manufactured  grind -stones  of  glass.  A 
circular  disc,  8 to  9 cm.  in  diameter,  is  furrowed 
on  one  side  by  means  of  diamonds,  and  then 
the  grooves  are  cut  with  specially-made  chisels- 
In  order  to  make  the  stones  as  thick  as  neces- 
sary, cement  is  added  to  the  upper  surface. 
Several  considerable  orders  have  already  been 
received  for  these  new  kinds  of  grind-stones, 
and  the  makers  maintain  that  they  will  last 
twice  as  long  as  those  now  in  use  of  granite, 
&c. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street, 
Liverpool,  on  Wednesday,  December  Ist.  The 
retiring  president,  Mr.  Coard  S.  Pain,  Assoc; 
Inst.  C.E.,  delivered  an  address  on  the  “ Depres- 
sion of  Trade  as  affecting  Engineering.”  After 
speaking  of  the  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  universal  depres- 
sion experienced,  he  proceeded  to  compare  the 
present  condition  of  the  iron  trade  and  that 
under  which  future  trade  would  have  to  be 
secured.  Statistics  culled  from  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Depres- 
sion io  Trade  were  quoted,  showing  the  esti- 
mated consumption  of  iron  per  head  of  the 
world’s  population  as  well  as  the  consumption 
by  individual  nations.  The  next  table  showeci 
the  various  uses  to  which  the  iron  raised  in  the 
world  was  applied,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, from  which  it  appears  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  raised  is  rolled 
into  iron  rails  : hence  the  selection  of  the  iron 
trade  as  that  by  which  the  position  of  engineer- 
ing may  be  gauged.  The  prospects  of  thifi 
country  as  regards  the  future  supply  of  rail- 
way plant,  ships,  &c.,  were  then  considered, 
foRowed  by  an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  produd 
tion.  The  interesting  questions  of  natural 
resources,  wages,  royalties,  railway  rates,  and 
food  in  the  different  countries  were  entered 
into,  from  which  it  was  argued  that,  on  tb6 
whole,  Great  Britain  was  not  unfavourablj 
situated  for  competing  in  the  world’s  markets* 
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i Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of 
.he  Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  Monday 
jvening,  IJecember  6th,  at  the  Westminster 
fown  Hall,  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  President,  in 
.he  chair,  a paper  was  read  on  “ Eiver  Pollution 
iiaused  by  Sewage  Disposal,”  by  Mr.  G-.  B. 
iferram.  The  author  premised  that  it  was  well 
i:nown  that  the  Act  for  prevention  of  pollution 
■)f  rivers  and  streams  was  ineffectual,  and  hoped 
'.hat  in  the  ensuing  session,  either  by  the 
extension  of  Local  Government  in  counties  or 
otherwise,  greater  powers  may  be  obtained  to 
L'estore  the  purity  of  the  rivers,  &c.  The 
uhief  pollution  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the 
influx  into  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  so- 
balled  purified  sewage  from  the  many  sewage 
liisposal  works,  especially  where  chemical  treat- 
ment is  used.  Owing  to  the  daily  varying 
(juantity  and  quality  of  the  sewage,  it  was  not 
possiblo  so  exactly  to  proportion  the  supply  of 
the  deodorising  agents  as  to  ensure  an  evenly 
pure  effluent  passing  into  the  streams.  The 
['act  that  the  effluent  was  at  times  charged  with 
;oo  much  chemicals  was  in  itself  a presumed 
neans  of  pollution  of  the  rivers,  as,  owing  to 
;he  presence  of  this  excess  of  the  precipitating 
igent,  not  only  was  the  organic  matter,  which 
8 present  in  all  streams  and  rivers,  precipitated, 
)ut  also  the  excess  of  sewage  that  may  have 
)6en  present  in  the  effluent  that  had  been  passed 
nto  the  river  some  short  time  previously.  To 
ninimise  this  effect  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
automatic  machinery,  whereby  the  variable  flow 
)f  the  sewage  may  itself  regulate  the  quantity 
if  chemicals  to  be  used.  A description  was 
hen  given  of  the  new  Sewage  Disposal  Works 
it  Walthamstow,  where  the  principles  held  by 
he  author  had  been  put  into  practice. 

Sritish  Archseological  Association. — 
&.t  the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  Wednes- 
Jay,  December  Ist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sparrow 
Simpson,  in  the  chair,  the  completion  of  the 
reparation  of  the  old  Tolhouse  of  Great  Yar- 
nonth  was  announced,  the  buildings  being  now 
ised  as  a public  library.  The  safety  of  a 
Roman  Circular  Tomb  at  High  Rochester 
(Bremeniura)  was  reported,  but  some  others, 
square  in  form,  have  been  demolished  to  obtain 
^tone  for  agricultural  purposes.  They  stood 
ilong  the  coarse  of  Watling-street.  The 
formation  of  a Committee  for  the  preservation 
of  Old  Croydon  Palace  was  announced,  and 
also  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  funds  have 
been  subscribed  sufficient  to  enable  a lease  to 
be  taken  for  a short  period.  The  demolition  of 
:h0  building  for  a time  is  thus  averted,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  some  useful  purpose  may  be 
Pound  to  ensure  their  permanent  preservation. 
Dr.  Alf.  C.  Fryer  described  the  discovery  of  a 
eessel  about  80  ft.  in  length,  deeply  embedded 
in  mud,  at  the  Cattwaters,  Plymouth.  The 
jraft  is  clinker  built,  of  unknown  age,  having  a 
quantity  of  flints  in  her  hold.  There  do  not 
ippear  to  have  been  any  masts.  The  chairman 
axhibited  some  portions  of  a Roman  pavement 
recently  found  beneath  the  site  of  his  former 
:hurcb,  St.  Matthew's,  Friclay-street,  removed  a 
Few  years  since.  The  first  paper  was  read  by 
the  chairman,  and  was  entitled,  “St.  Vedast.” 
Foster-lane  was  mentioned,  and  the  change  of 
the  name  of  the  lane  from  that  of  the  saint  was 
traced  through  various  gradations.  There  is 
Qo  reason  for  the  latter  part  of  the  name, 
3t.  Vedast,  alias  Foster,  by  which  the  church 
B now  known.  The  second  paper  was  on  the 
‘Traders’  Signs  of  Old  London  Bridge,”  by 
Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  (Scot.). 

Discovery  of  Church  Remains  in  Nor- 
«ray.— We  referred  recently  to  the  discovery 
it  Throndhjem,  in  Norway,  of  some  interesting 
•emains  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Clave,  dating 
'rom  the  first  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
vhich  was  burned  down  in  1531.  Since  then 
leveral  other  remains  have  come  to  light  in  and 
iround  the  same  locality.  Thus,  it  has  been 
;ound  that  the  present  town-hall  is  built  directly 
in  some  of  the  walls  of  the  former  church.  The 
’oundations  of  several  of  the  towers  have  also 
)een  found,  and  the  bases  of  several  pillars,  all 
)f  which  are  clearly  cut. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Ureenheart,  B.G 

I’eak,  E.I 

ilequoia,  U.S 

ilaa,  Canada  

Kirch  

Jim  

iTr,  Dantsic,  &o 

)ak  ,,  

>’  Canada 


£.  a.  d. 

ton  0 10  0 

load  9 0 0 

.foot  cube  0 2 4 

load  3 0 0 

2 5 0 

3 10  0 
1 10  0 
2 10  0 
3 0 0 


£.  s.  d. 
7 0 0 
14  0 0 
0 2 7 
4 10  0 

3 10  0 

4 10  0 
4 0 0 
4 10  0 
6 0 0 


TIMBER  [continued). 


Pino,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

Lath,  Dautsic  

St.  Peteraburg  

Wainscot,  Riga  

,,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st...  std. 100 
,,  4th  and  3rd 

Riga  

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  vellow 

„ 2nd  ,,  

,,  white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Cauada,  Pine,  1st 

,,  ,,  2nd 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c 

,,  Spruce,  lat  

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2ad 

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  sq, 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba  

Honduras,  &c 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cnba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  ayerage 
Mexican  ,, 

Tobasco  ,, 

Hondnraa  ,, 

Maple,  Bird's-eye 

Bose,  Rio  

Bania 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 


£.  3.  d,  £.  s.  d. 

2 0 0 3 10  0 

. 2 5 0 4 0 0 

.fathom  3 0 0 6 0 0 

. 4 0 0 6 10  0 

log  2 15  0 4 0 0 

3 6 0 3 7 6 


7 0 0 8 0 0 
7 0 0 10  0 0 


17  0 0 29  0 0 

11  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 8 0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 


, Pre- 


6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

0 5 0 0 7 0 

3i 

3i 

i>  u a u 3 

0 0 4 0 0 7 


foot  0 0 3 0 0 

,.  0 0 2|  0 0 


0 0 4 0 0 


0 0 8 0 0 8 

,.toa  7 0 0 10  0 0 

,.  6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 

.foot  0 0 6 0 0 10 

..0  0 7 0 1 0 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


METALS.  £.  B.  d. 

laoy— Bar,  Welsh, in  London.. .ton  4 7 6 

„ ,,  in  Wales  4 2 0 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  6 10  0 

Sheets,  single,  in  London  6 16  0 

Hoops  ,,  6 0 0 

Nail-rods  ,,  6 16  0 

Copper — 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton  43  10  0 

Best  selected  44  0 0 

Sheets,  strong 61  10  0 

Chili,  bars  39  7 6 

Yellow  Metal  lb.  0 0 4 

Lead— 

Pig,  Spanish ton  12  17  6 

English,  common  brands 13  2 0 

Sheet,  English  14  0 0 

Spelter— 

Silesian,  special  ton  14  10  0 

Ordinary  brands 14  7 6 

Tin— 

Straits ton  101  10  0 

Australian  102  0 0 

English  ingots  105  0 0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20  2 6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  37  10  0 

Ceylon  20  10  0 

Palm,  Lagos  210  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  22  6 0 

,,  browQ  20  16  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  18  10  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine 25  0 0 

Lubricating,  U.S 6 0 0 

,,  refined 8 0 0 

TcBPEHTIinB  — 

American,  in  casks  cwt.  18  0 

Tar— 

Stockholm  barrel  0 16  0 

Archangel  0 10  6 


£.  a. 

4 16 


8 10  0 
7 0 0 
6 10  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium, 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Pag*. 

60f.,30?.,  and  7,01.... 

Feb.  1st 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Sea  Wall  and  Steps,  and  Cutting  Cliff  . 

Making-up  Roads 

Works  at  Infirmary 

Granite  Paving,  Ac 

Glazed  Stoneware  Pipes 

Building  Durham  College  of  Science  ... 

Brick  Sewer,  &c 

Works,  Repairs,  and  Alterations 

Broken  Granite  and  Flints 

Pipe-Sewer,  Ac 

Stores  and  Materials 

Nine-Floor  Granary 

New  Municipal  Buildings  

Outfall  Sewerage,  Ac.,  Works  

Enlargement,  Ac.,  of  Schools  


By  whom  required. 


Dawlish  Local  Board... 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch 
Wandsworth,  Ac.,  Un. 
Folkestone  Corporation 

INewcastle-on-Tyue 

Paddington  Vestry 

Great  Eastern  Ry.  Co. 
Southend  Local  Board,., 
Greenwich  Bd.  of  VVks. 
Nottingham  Corporation 

Bristol  Corporation 

Sunderland  Corporation 

Barnet  R.  8.  A 

School  Bd.  for  London 


Architect,  Surreyor,  ( 
Engineer. 


J.  8.  Delbridge 

— Da  Pape  

F.  J.  Smith  

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  .. 

A.  W.  Conquest  

R.  J.  Johnson  

Official 

J.  Wilson  

F.  H.  Tulloch  

Official  

A.  Brown 

J.  W.  Qirdlestone  .. 
Brightwen  Bioyon  .. 
W.  H.  Mansbridge., 
Official  


Dec,  15th 
Dec.  10th 
Dec.  lath 
do. 

Dec.  20th 
do. 

Doc.  2l8t 
Dec.  22cid 
Dec.  23rd 
Dec.  29th 
Dec.  29th 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Met.  Board  of  Works 

Jan.  12th 

iri. 

TENDERS. 

CHICHESTER. — For  sanitary  improvements  and  works 
for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  at  the  West  Sussex,  East 
Hants,  and  Chichester  Infirmary.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge, 
architect,  Paddington 

John  C.  Christie,  Aldgate  (accepted)  ..,£716  0 0 


CHISWICK.— For  the  erection  of  entrance-gates, fitters’ 
shop,  Ac.,  at  the  Chiswick  Depot  for  the  West  Metropo- 
litan Tramways  Company.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect. 
Queen  Anne's-gate,  Westminster 

Fostin £420  0 0 

Wilkes  A Co 282  0 0 

Bryaut 243  0 0 

Chafen  (accepted)  


216  0 0 


DOVER. — For  decoration  of  the  nrincipal  room  at 
Watdershare  Park,  near  Dover,  for  the  Trustees  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Guildford.  Mr.  Robert  Raikes,  architect. 
Messrs  Karslake  A Mortimer,  quantity  surveyors 

Crace  A Son  £1,332  1 6 

CoUinson  A Lock 1,319  16  0 

Simpson  A Co 977  0 0 

Gillow  A Co 957  4 2 

Cowtan  A Sons 051  0 0 


EARLEY  (Reading),— For  the  erection  of  now  schools, 
for  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Honey,  Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft, 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 


architect,  Reading. 
Cooper  A Sons  : — 

J.  H.  Margetts . 
Higgs  A Sons.... 

8.  East  

G.  Searle 

J.  Winter  

J.  Bottrill  

J.  C.  Cook 

W.  H,  Simonds* 


.£934  2 6 
926  0 0 
. 905  0 0 


[All  of  Reading.] 

' Accepted  subject  to  a few  modifications. 


GBBENHAM  (Berks).— For  alterations  and  additions 
to  old  malt-houses  (exclusive  of  floors),  fi't  Mr.  William 
Skinner.  Mr.  James  H.  Money,  architect,  Newbury 

G.  Elms,  StockcrosB  £390  0 0 

S.  Eilioit,  Newbury 325  0 0 

E.  James,  Newbury  (accepted)  313  0 0 

HENDON.  — For  residence,  for  Dr.  Cameron.  Mr, 
Banister  Fletcher,  architect 

Blasby  A Hodges £1,700  0 0 

H.  J.  Williams 1,600  0 0 

J.  P.  Donne  1,360  0 0 

J.  Garrud  1,2(0  0 0 

W.  Tout  (accepted) 1,160  0 0 

HERNE  BAY.— For  the  erection  of  four  dweliing- 
houses,  at  Heme  Bay,  for  Mr.  D.  C.  Chambers.  Mr, 
E.  L.  Elgar,  architect,  Ramsgate  : — 

E.  T.  C.  Adams,  Herne  Bey £1,260  0 0 

C.  Welby,  Herne  Bay 998  0 0 

J.  Newby,  Ramsgate  895  0 0 

T.  Cornelius,  Whitstable  866  0 0 

T.  Elgar,  Ramsgate 800  0 0 

Regis  A Ct^peu,  Margate 799  10  0 

C.  Home,  Ramsgate  786  0 0 

W.  W.  Martin,  Ramsgate 719  0 0 

H.  Miller,  Ramsgate  (aceepteu) 710  0 0 

HORNSEY".- For  paving,  kerbing,  channelling,  sewer- 
ing, metalling,  and  making  up  Dickenson’s-road,  Crouch- 
bill,  foe  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  De  Courcy 
Meade,  engineer  and  surveyor: — 

Jackson  A Sons,  Finsbury  Park £611  0 0 

Aapinall  A Sous,  Hoxton  766  0 0 

Pizzoy,  Hornsey  784  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co.,  Westminster  728  0 0 

Nicholls,  Wood  Green  (accepted)  706  0 0 

HOXTON.— For  underpinning  and  putting  shop-fronts 
to  No.  68,  New  North-road.  Mr.  Brett  A.  Blphicke, 
architect,  Tunbridge  Wells  : — 

E.  Trill  £245  0 0 
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KINGSLAN’D. — For  alterations  to  No.  1,  Kingaland 
Green,  for  Mr.  W.  A.  Wigg.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
architect With  Zinc  With  Fire- 

Roof.  proof  Roof. 

H.  J.  Williams  £266  0 0 ...£269  0 0 

Aldridge  iCo 196  0 0 ...  223  0 0 

Andrews  & Roberts  199  0 0 ...  216  0 0 

J.  Jarvis  & Son 170  0 0 ...  197  0 0 

Steele  Bros,  (accepted)  ...  168  0 0 ...  193  0 0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  warehouse,  &c..  Custom 
House  Quay,  Lower  Thames-street,  for  Messrs.  Cruick- 
shsnk  & Co.  Mr.  C.  A.  Richards,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  A.  Howard 

J.  Lidstone  & Sons,  Snow  Time. 

Hill  £2,171  0 0 ...  2 months. 

J.  Woodward,  Wilson-street  2,030  0 0 ...  months. 
N.  Lidstone,  Finsbury  Park*  3,035  0 0 ...  2 months. 

* Accepted  subject  to  modifications. 

LONDON. — For  shop-fronts,  &c.,  at  Queen-street,  E.C. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect •. 

W.  H.  Lasoelles  S:  Co.  (accepted)  £837  19  6 

LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  13, 
Pancras-lane.  E C.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Thomson  : — 

C.  Weeks..  £1,743  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co ; 1,519  0 0 

E.  Toms  1,517  0 0 

Longmire  & Barge  1,495  0 0 

H.  Barman 1,418  0 0 

AV.  Brass 1,413  0 0 

North  Bros 1,308  0 0 

CoUs  & Sons  1,396  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringhnm  1,363  0 0 

J.  H.  Hunt  (too  late)  1,329  0 0 

Wall  & Co 1,310  0 0 

S.  R.  Lamble 1,293  0 0 

LUTON. — For  alterations  to  shop,  for  Mr.  G.  Alex- 

ander. Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  architect,  Luton : — 

Parkins  £189  0 0 

Mardel 181  10  0 

Neville  Bros,  (accepted)  156  0 0 

[All  of  Luton.] 

LUTON.— For  erecting  house.  High  Town,  Luton,  for 
Mr.  Spickett.  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  architect;— 

Cor,  0 0 

Parkins  699  0 0 

Saunders 557  0 0 

Hodge 650  0 0 

Long  480  3 6 

Sinfield* 438  0 0 

[All  of  Luton.] 

* Accepted,  with  additions,  at  45U. 

LUTON.— For  building  underground  stores,  for  Mr. 
S.  G.  Hobbs.  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  architect 

Saunders  £276  10  0 

Hryor  269  0 0 

Neville  (accepted)  190  0 0 

LUTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  offices  of 

the  Luton  lieporter.  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  architect : 

AVithout  w-.u  -a 
Stone  Bay. 

Ranee  Bros £516  0 0 ..,£625  0 0 

Neville  Bros 612  0 0 ...  693  0 0 

Parkins  485  0 0 ...  668  0 0 

W.  Dunham  A Son 490  0 0 ...  550  0 0 

G.  Smart  477  0 0 ...  663  0 0 

J.  Sinfield 450  0 0 ...  619  10  0 

G.  AV.  Pryer  449  0 0 ...  499  0 0 

R.  Ford*  4f'2  0 0 ...  465  0 0 

f-All  of  Luton.] 

* Accepted,  with  additions,  at  649L 

8IDCUP.— For  re-masing  and  re-metalliag  roads  and 
footpaths,  and  other  works,  on  the  Longlands  Park  Eatate 
Sidcup,  for  Mr.  G.  P.  King.  Mr.  R.  Tomlinson,  surveyor! 
Qtmnersbury : — 

Road.  Lske.  Fencing,  Total. 
J.  Pizzey,  Hornsey  £568  ...  £125  ...  — ..,£693  0 0 

H.  Owen,  ,Beven- 

^oaks  385...  253  ...  £75  0 0...  635  0 0 

Cook  & Son 320  ...  — ...  — 320  0 0 

Rowland  Bros. 

Fenny  Stratford  299  ...  130  ...  26  19  0 ...  465  19  0 

THATCHAM  (Berks).— For  proposed  cemetery  chapel 
for  the  Thatehara  Burial  Board.  Mr.  James  H Money 
architect,  Newbury  ;—  Omit  vestry  and 

TT-  TT  o-  shorten  chapel. 

AV.  H.  Simonds,  Reading £605  0 0 ...£557  0 0 

E.  James,  Newbury 411  0 0 ...  344  0 0 

G.  Elms,  Stockcross 3S3  15  0 ...  341  0 0 

H.  Botsford,  Newbury 349  0 0 !.!  321  0 0 


TOTTENHAM.— For  the  construction  of  engine-house, 
engine  foundations,  boiler-house,  chimney-shaft,  flues, 
setting  boilers,  water-tower,  and  works  in  connexion  with 
the  waterworks  extensions,  Longwster,  for  the  Tottenham 
Local  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  A.  H.  de  Pape,  engineer : — 

Car?  A Son,  New  Barnet  £6, *'66  0 0 

W.  Downs,  Walworth 4,563  0 0 

P.  Hart,  Tottenham  4,428  0 0 

Cook  A Co.,  Battersea  4,322  13  1 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham 4,273  19  1 

Howell  & Son,  Lambeth 4,170  0 0 

W.  Bell,  Saffron  Walden 4,071  7 4 

AA'all,  Chelsea  3,973  0 0 

Boyd,  McKinally,  AA'albrook  3,895  3 10 

Wilkinson  Bros,,  Finsbury  Park*  ...  3,648  0 0 

For  Eitginei,  Boilern,  Fumpt,  cfc. 

Warner  A Son,  Ciipplegate  £8,473  6 0 

Duncan-Stewart  A Co.,  Glasgow 6,840  0 0 

Easton  & Anderson,  AVhitehall-place  6, SCO  0 0 

T.  Watson,  Burton  6,900  0 0 

Renshaw,  King,  & Co.,  Stoke-on- 

' Trent  6,799  0 0 

Coalbrookdale  Iron  Company,  Coal- 

brookdale  6,267  0 0 

Goddard  & Massey,  Nottingham 6,169  10  0 

Gimson  A Co.,  Leicester 6,1 27  0 0 

Glenfield  Iron  Company,  Kilmarnock  4,807  0 0 

Ldleshall  Iron  Company,  Thefnall ...  4,794  0 0 

G.  AV alter  A Co.,  Southwark  4,616  0 0 

AA^ood  Bros.,  Sowerby  Bridge 3,900  0 0 

H.  Ainsworth,  Dewsbury 3,640  0 0 

Thanet,  W'alker,  A Co.,  Leeds  (in- 
formal)  — 

• Accepted. 

School*,  EaMourne. — We  are  asked  to  mention  that 
the  tenders  for  this  work  were  not  submitted  by  firms 
" All  of  Eastbourne,”  one  of  the  competitors  being 
Mr.  James  Longley,  not  Langley,  of  Crawley.  The 
amount  of  Mr.  Backhurst’s  tcnUer  was  not  4, 1402.,  but 
4,0141.  Messrs.  ‘‘Dow  A Sou”  should  be  “Dore  A Sons" 
(accepted). 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  d^vered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherino-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 
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Canal  and  Biver  Engineering. 

HE  issue  of  a third 
edition  of  Mr. 
David  Stevenson’s 
valuable  treatise* 
on  this  subject  ap- 
pears at  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  and 
confers  additional 
significance,  if  such 
were  wanting,  on 
the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  British  public 
is  at  length  seriously  aroused  to  the  necessity 
of  re-establishing  on  an  efi’ective  footing  the 
oxisting  system  of  water  transport  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  trading  community 
are  at  present  so  heavily  handicapped  by  the 
action  of  the  railway  companies  in  the  unduly 
preferential  rates  given  to  foreign  produce  and 
manufactures,  and  by  the  great  pressure  which 
the  railway  interest  brings  to  bear  on  the 
Legislature  to  uphold  that  action,  that  their 
only  remedy  lies  in  persistent  and  united 
efforts  not  only  in  insisting  on  modifications  of 
existing  tariffs,  hut  in  following  the  example  of 
Continental  countries  in  re  - establishing  a 
thoroughly  efficient  system  of  water  lines 
which  shall  be  worked  on  equitable  and 
economical  principle, s.  Every  agency,  there- 
fore, that  will  help  towards  a practical  attain- 
ment of  that  end  is  to  be  welcomed. 

Mr.  Stevenson’s  book  may  be  shortly  defined 
as  a treatise  on  Inland  Navigation.  Its  scope 
is  not  confined  to  a description  of  artificial 
waterways  only,  but  embraces  every  portion  of 
the  subject,  from  the  simple  barge  canal  to  the 
great  natural  highways  of  rivers,  ranging  from 
their  estuaries,  through  their  tidal  compart- 
ments, up  to  the  highest  navigable  points  in  their 
•courses.  The  ^chapters  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sea  and  tidal  compartment,  to  the 
laws  of  tidal  propagation  and  tidal  currents,  to 
the  formation  and  removal  of  bars,  works  for 
the  accommodation  of  vessels,  and  the  reclama- 
tion and  protection  of  land,  teem  with  valuable 
information,  the  importance  of  which  is  en- 
hanced by  its  being  the  outcome  of  close 
personal  observations  and  recorded  facts,  on 
both  which  rests  the  basis  of  his  treatment  of 
the  several  problems  discussed. 

The  heads  under  which  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
divided  his  subjects  are  : — 

1.  Barge  and  Ship  Canals. 

2.  Elvers,  subdivided  into  (a)  the  “Eiver 
Proper”  Compartment;  (b)  the  Tidal  Com- 
partment ; (c)  the  “ Sea  Proper  ” Compart- 
ment. 


• The  Principlea  and  Practice  of  Caaal  and  Hirer 
Engineering.  By  David  Sterenaon.F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Revised 
byhisSon.  Third  edition.  Edinburgh : Adam  & Charles 
Black.  1836. 


3.  Works  for  the  Accommodation  of  Vessels. 

4.  The  Reclamation  and  Protection  of  Land  ; 
and 

5.  A few  Remarks  on  the  Crossing  of  Navi- 
gations by  Bridges. 

Though  the  main  contents  of  this  treatise 
have  previously  passed  under  review,  yet  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  revert  again  to  a few  of 
the  more  prominent  questions  discussed, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  additional  experi- 
ence gained  since  the  work  was  first  written. 
The  following  remarks,  made  in  the  opening 
chapter,  are  especially  timely,  in  serving  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  which  more 
or  less  still  prevails  as  to  the  real  extent  to 
which  canals  are  used  at  the  present  day. 
“ Though  all  efforts  to  improve  barge  canals 
can  never  bring  them  to  compete  with  railways 
in  the  quick  conveyance  of  passengers,  yet  it  is 
surprising  to  find  in  how  many  places  they 
still  command  an  enormous  traffic  in  goods 
and  minerals,  and  thus  act  as  a valuable  relief 
to  over-burdened  railways.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England,  where  the  Birmingham,  Grand 
Junction,  and  other  canals  seem  to  carry  on  as 
brisk  a trade  as  they  did  in  days  gone  by,  when 
they  had  no  better  competitors  than  the  stage 
coach  and  the  carrier’s  van.” 

The  annexed  table  of  the  average  freight 
per  ton  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
by  water  only,  by  water  and  rail  combined, 
and  by  rail  only,  shows  an  advantage  of  50  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  water  conveyance  : — 


Tear. 

By  Lako 
and  Canal. 

By  Lake 
and  Kail. 

By  all  Rail. 

Centa. 

Cents. 

1 C'l.r.ta 

1331 

819 

10-4 

14-4 

1632 

10-0 

1 14-6 

1833 

S'40 

11-5 

1 16-6 

1634  Jen,  to  Sept. 

6-60 

9-76 

13-0 

In  Belgium,  the  relative  charge  on  canals 
worked  by  steam  and  on  railways,  is  stated  to 
be  '284  and  '483  of  Id.  per  ton  per  mile,  or 
again  nearly  one-half  less  in  the  canal’s  favour. 
In  describing  the  Languedoc  Canal,  with  its 
hundred  locks  and  fifty  aqueducts,  and  its 
course  of  148  miles  carried  over  a summit 
level  of  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  Mr.  Stevenson 
observes,  “ It  seems  strange  that  Britain  should 
not,  till  nearly  a century  after  its  completion 
in  1681,  have  engaged  in  vigorously  following 
so  laudable  au  example  ” ; but,  it  is  stranger 
still  that  a maritime  nation  should,  after  a 
lapse  of  two  centuries,  and  with  its  prosperity 
built  up  by  and  mainly  dependent  on  external 
water  transport,  and  after  having  in  olden  days 
constructed  some  4,700  miles  of  inland  water- 
ways, be  still  asleep  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
modelling and  perfecting  those  waterways  so 


as* to  adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  day. 

One  of  the  difficulties  besetting  canal  engi 
neering  has  always  been  the  delay  occasioned 
in  overcoming  differences  of  level,  and  various 
expedients  have  from  time  to  time  been 
devised  to  meet  that  difficulty.  It  has  never  been 
explained  why  the  inclined-plane  system,  as 
modified  on  the  Monkland  Canal,  where  the 
boats  are  not  wholly  grounded  on  the  carriage, 
but  are  transported  over  the  incline  in  a 
caisson  holding  2 ft.  of  water,  and  so  are 
water-borne,  has  not  been  more  extensively 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  locks;  for  it  is  far 
more  quickly  worked,  a lift  of  nearly  100  ft. 
being ' accomplished  in  about  ten  minutes, 
which  is  quicker  even  than  by  the  apparatus 
on  the  Weaver  Navigation,  where  about  50  ft. 
of  elevation  is  provided  for  by  a single 
hydraulic  lift  of  ingenious  though  expensive 
design,  its  cost  having  been  50,0n0?.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1,000?.  per  foot  of  lift.  It  is  the 
principle  of  the  inclined  plane  that  Mr.  James 
B.  Eads  has  adopted  for  his  projected  Ship 
Railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  in 
Mexico,  where  an  elevation  of  726  ft.  above 
mean  sea  level  has  to  be  overcome,  the 
steepest  gradient  being  1 in  100  and  the  total 
length  134  miles.  Very  strong  objections  have 
been  urged  by  nautical  men  against  Mr.  Eads’s 
proposal,  but  were  the  plan  of  floatation,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  combined  with  the  desigCf 
possibly  those  objections  would  be  met* 
Another  modification  necessary  to  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  the  present  day  is  the 
substitution  of  steam  haulage  for  that  of  horse 
or  manual  power.  It  is  true  that  the  improve- 
ment has  been  already  introduced  ou  several 
canals,  but  its  full  advantage  and  economy 
cannot  be  reaped  so  long  as  the  canals  tliem- 
selves  have  not  been  remodelled  for  the  passage 
of  steamers.  Where  they  have  been  so,  as  on 
the  Aire  and  Calder  Canal,  for  instance,  the 
cost  of  transport,  as  stated  in  evidence  before 
the  Canals  Committee,  has  been  reduced  to 
so  exceedingly  low  a figure  as  one-thirtieth 
of  a penny  per  ton  mile.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  while  endorsing  the  great  advantages  of 
employing  steam  traction,  the  practical  part  o 
this  question  had  been  more  fully  treated  by  the 
reviser,  and  particulars  afforded  of  the  resist- 
ance of  vessels  from  piling  and  friction  at 
different  speeds,  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
steamers  for  hauling  or  for  carrying  cargo, 
and  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  diflerent  modes 
of  steam  traction  in  this  and  other  countries. 
It  would  have  added,  too,  to  the  value  of  the 
treatise  had  some  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Canals  Committee  on  these  points  been 
embodied  in  it. 

In  discussing  ship  canals,  the  author  justly 
observes  that  the  statement  of  railways  having 
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SO  far  superseded  canals  is  not  applicable  to 
these  large  works,  but  that  ship  canals  retain 
all  their  usefulness,  while  the  Suez  and  New 
Amsterdam  Canals  have  acquired  an  import- 
ance before  unclaimed  for  works  of  this  class. 
The  effect  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  reducing  the 
freights  formerly  charged  by  the  Cape  route, 
as  evidenced  in  the  following  table,  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  fully  recognised  by  the  general 
public  : — 


Comparison  of  Hates  of  Freight  hy  Suez  Canal 
and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


C^CDtts  to  United 
Kingdom. 

Article. 

IS31. 

1882. 

1883. 

1894. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

B.  d 

8.  d. 

„ Cape  

■Wheat... 

62  6 

33  0 

25  0 

20  0 

,.  Canal  

Wheat ... 

71  6 

35  0 

26  3 

17  0 

,,  Capa 

Linseed.. 

67  6 

45  0 

37  6 

30  0 

,,  Canal  

37  6 

35  0 

3)  0 

„ Cape 

Rapeseed 

70  0 

47  6 

37  6 

30  0 

„ Canal  

Kapeaeed 

35  0 

40  0 

37  6 

32  e 

Ship  canals  are  divided  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
into  four  classes,  of  each  of  which  he  gives  an 
example. 

First.  Canals  traversing  high  districts,  and 
surmounting  the  elevation  by  locks  supplied 
from  lakes  and  reservoirs, such  as  the  Languedoc 
and  Caledonian  canals. 

Second.  Canals  in  low-lying  districts  carried 
on  a uniform  water  level  from  end  to  end,  like 
those  in  Holland,  but  defended  by  locks  from 
inroads  of  tbe  sea. 

Third.  Open  canals,  like  the  Suez,  com- 
municating freely  with  tbe  sea  at  each  end  ; 
and 

Fourth.  Dredged  canals  through  estuaries  or 
maritime  canals,  such  as  the  Clyde  below  Port 
Glasgow,  the  St.  Petersburg  Canal,  and  the 
Lough  Foyle  Navigation. 

Plates  illustrative  of  each  of  these  classes 
of  works  are  given,  tis  also  particulars  of  their 
cost,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  sixty  miles  in  length  from  end  to  end, 
and  overcoming  an  ascent  of  102  ft.,  cost 
1,000, OOOZ.,  or  at  tbe  rate  of  16,666^.  per  mile: 
the  Amsterdam  Canal,  16i  miles  long,  but 
of  very  much  larger  sectional  area  and  depth, 
cost  nearly  3,000,000/.,  or  about  180,000/.  per 
mile:  the  Suez  Canal,  100  miles  long,  and  26  ft. 
deep,  cost  20,000,000/.,  or  200,000/.  per  mile: 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  Canal,  18  miles  long, 
275  ft.  at  base,  and  22  ft.  deep,  which  allows 
ship.s  to  pass  direct  to  that  capital,  will,  it  is 
supposed,  have  cost  1,500,000/.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  83,333/.  per  mile. 

Other  ship  canals  are  mentioned,  such  as  the 
^Panama  and  the  Corinth  Canal.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  two  projects  is  now 
being  watched  with  much  interest,  as  a work  of 
immense  magnitude,  and  one  involvingconsider- 
able  engineering  difficulties,  the  surmounting 
of  which  can  only  be  accomplished  at  a very 
heavy  outlay.  Mr.  Stevenson  states  the  esti- 
mated probable  cost  at  30,000,000/.,  but  if 
recent  reports  are  to  be  trusted,  the  outlay  is 
more  likely  to  reach  double  that  sum.  An  im- 
portant point  to  be  noted  in  connexion  with  these 
enormous  undertakings  is,  in  most  instances, 
their  remunerative  character  notwithstanding 
their  great  initial  mileage  cost.  One  other 
project  i.s  mentioned  which,  when  carried  out, 
w’ill  be  scarcely  second  in  usefulness  to  any  yet 
executed,  viz.,  that  of  making  the  Paumben 
Straits,  which  separate  the  island  of  Ceylon 
from  the  mainland,  navigable  for  the  ]arge.‘*t 
ships  pas3iDg_  through  tbe  Suez  Canal.  This 
work  which,  it  is  believed,  was  advocated  fifty 
years  ago  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  was  in  later 
years,  under  instructions  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment,  inspected  by  Mr.  G.  Robertson,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  selected  a line  where  the  dis- 
tance from  sea  to  sea  is  only  two  miles,  and  the 
ground  a flat  sandy  plain,  raised  on  an  average 
about  7 ft.  above  high  water,  and  where,  judging 
from  the  borings  that  have  been  made,  but 
little  rock  is  expected  to  be  met  with.  The 
cost  has  been  estimated  at  440,000/.,  and  as 
the  canal  will  save  350  miles  of  exposed 
navigation  in  the  direct  Suez  route  to  Calcutta 
and  Madras,  its  execution  can  scarcely  be  lone 
delayed. 


In  the  chapter  devoted  to  hydrometric 
observations,  many  curious  and  interesting 
anomalies  in  river  tides  are  explained ; 
amongst  others,  that  which  occurs  in  the 
Amazon,  where  the  tide  is  said  to  extend 
against  the  stream  for  several  days,  and  to 
penetrate  to  the  distance  of  200  leagues  from 
its  mouth,  and  where  seven  or  eight  tides  with 
intermediate  low  waters  follow  each  other  in 
succession.  A similar  phenomenon  occurs 
in  the  Thames  on  a small  scale,  the  cause 
of  which  was  explained  by  Dr.  Whewell  to 
arise  “ from  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  the 
rivers  having  a tide  compounded  of  two  tides 
arriving  by  different  roads  after  journeys  of 
different  lengths,”  in  allusion  to  the  two 
branches  into  which  the  tidal  wave  is  divided 
on  reaching  the  British  shores,  one  of  which 
flows  up  the  English  Channel,  while  the  other 
proceeds  along  the  west  and  northern  coast  of 
the  country,  and,  flowing  down  the  east  coast, 
again  joins  the  other  branch. 

The  diagrams,  compiled  from  several  series 
of  careful  observations,  showing  the  slope  of  the 
surface  during  flood  and  ebb  on  different  rivers, 
and  the  degrees  of  parallelism  at  different 
stages  of  the  tide,  are  very  instructive,  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  “ the  deviation  in 
parallelism  decreases  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  in  the  rise  of  tide." 

In  treating  of  the  discharge  of  rivers,  and 
tbe  modes  and  instruments  employed  in 
measuring  it,  the  author  gives  the  preference 
to  the  current  meter.  That  instrument,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  found  to  succeed  so  well 
in  large  rivers,  like  those  in  America  and 
India  ; in  fact,  where  great  depths  have  to  be 
gauged,  its  manipulation  in  a strong  stream  is 
very  difficult,  and  in  rivers  charged  with  large 
quantities  of  silt  in  suspension,  tbe  action  of 
the  vanes  is  apt  to  be  impeded.  Notwith- 
standing the  objections  urged  against  float 
observations,  engineers  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  gauging  the  discharge  of  rivers  of 
great  magnitude  have  preferred  the  method 
used  by  Messrs.  Humphreys  & Abbott  on  the 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  their  formula  deduced 
therefrom  ; at  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  true 
that  that  formula  is  by  no  means  generally 
applicable.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  remarks  as  to  the 
floods  of  rivers  bearing  no  constant  ratio  either 
to  the  summer  water  which  they  discharge  or 
to  the  area  drained  by  them  are  correct ; but 
it  is  doubtful  how  far  his  statement  that  “ the 
only  general  result  to  be  gathered  from  pub- 
lished observations  perhaps  being,  that  the 
flood  discharge  has  a higher  ratio  to  the  ordi- 
nary discharge  in  small  rather  than  in  large 
rivers,”  is  applicable  to  the  rivers  in  South 
India,  the  summer  volume  even  of  large  rivers 
there  being  often  scarcely  appreciable. 

Chapter  VI.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  first  of  the  divisions  into  which  the 
author  has  divided  the  subject  of  rivers,  and 
is  occupied  chiefly  with  a description  of  the 
Mississippi  as  given  in  Mr.  Ellet’s  well-known 
report.  One  feature  connected  with  its  floods, 
that  of  the  “ peculiarly  warped  ” form  assumed 
by  the  surface  from  side  to  side  and  point  to 
point,  Mr.  Stevenson  thinks  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  of  “ conservation  of 
energy."  The  term  “ warped  form  " seems  to 
be  used  to  indicate  the  difference  of  level  in 
the  surface  during  flood  observable  on  either 
bank  ; but  probably  the  centrifugal  action 
generated  by  the  curves  more  or  less  found  on 
every  river  of  magnitude  would  produce  an 
elevation  alternately  on  either  bank.  There 
is,  however,  another  curious  phenomenon 
which  is  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
that  is  the  varying  transverse  form  assumed 
by  the  surface  of  rivers  during  the  rise  and 
fall  of  floods,  a form  which  is  quite  apparent 
to  tbe  eye  of  a practised  observer,  and  that  is, 
the  convexity  of  surface  in  rising,  and  concavity 
in  falling  floods, — phenomena  all  the  more 
observable  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  flood  may  rise  or  fall. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  treatise 
is  that  which  deals  with  the  phenomena  of 
tidal  propagation  and  currents,  the  explana- 
tions regarding  which,  based  on  many  long  and 
carefully-conducted  observations,  and  illus- 
trated by  very  clear  diagrams,  are  given  with 
great  lucidity  ; and  though  experts  may  differ 


as  to  the  treatment  recommended  for  tidal 
rivers,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  can  arise,  and  how  any  one 
can  fail  to  realise  the  masterly  way  in  which 
the  subject  is  bandied  by  the  author. 

In  connexion  with  the  improvements  in  the 
tidal  compartments  of  rivers,  some  interesting 
data  are  given  as  to  the  cost  of  dredging.  The 
impetus  which  the  excavation  of  the  Suez 
Canal  gave  to  dredgers  called  forth  the  in- 
genuity of  manufacturers,  so  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  those  machines  has  been  greatly 
increased,  while  the  cost  of  excavation  by 
their  means  has  been  simultaneously  much 
reduced.  The  work  performed  on  the  river 
Clyde  has  perhaps  been  the  most  successful  in 
this  country.  It  appears  that  in  the  years 
1882-83-84, 1,220,752  cubic  yards  were  dredged 
from  the  river,  and  carried  to  Lock  Long  by 
steam  hopper  barges,  and  deposited  there  at  a 
total  inclusive  cost  of  48,533/.,  or  about  ■9‘54 
pence  per  cubic  yard  ; the  actual  cost  of  exca- 
vating clay  and  sand  in  1882-83,  including 
interest  and  depreciation  of  plant,  ranged  from 
3‘6d.  to  4d,  but  in  the  followingyear  it  averaged 
only  2id,  per  yard.  The  dredger  at  Lough 
Foyle  worked  still  cheaper,  the  cost  for  exca- 
vation averaging  only  2T8d.,  and  the  total 
expense,  including  conveyance  for  10  miles, 
only  2'50d.  The  actual  depth  of  the  dredging 
in  each  instance  is  not  given,  but  the  Lough 
Foyle  machine  is  capable  of  working  in  35  ft. 
of  water.  One  of  the  most  extensive  dredging 
works  in  operation  is  at  the  harbour  and  ap- 
proaches to  Baltimore,  where  the  monthly 
excavations  exceeded  500,000  cubic  yards,  and 
in  six  months  13  miles  of  channel  were  in- 
creased in  depth  from  24  ft.  to  27  ft  for  an 
average  width  of  250  ft.,  at  a cost,  on  tbe 
average,  of  18^  cents.,  or  9|d.  per  yard. 

The  most  important  chapter  in  the  book  is, 
perhaps,  that  in  which  Mr.  Stevenson  explains 
the  instances  in  which  his  principles  have  been 
applied,  and  the  results  obtained  therefrom, 
viz.,  on  the  Tay,  the  Ribble,  the  Lune,  the 
Clyde,  and  the  Tees.  The  description  of  tbe 
work  which  was  carried  on  on  the  Clyde  is 
particularly  interesting,  while  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  estuary  of  the  Foyle  is  specially 
instructive,  the  depth  of  its  channel  having 
been  increased  6 ft.  6 in.  since  1853,  while  the 
tonnage  of  the  port  had  increased  nearly  four- 
fold. 

The  explanation  given  as  to  the  formation  of 
bars  at  the  mouths  of  estuaries  may  not,  per- 
haps, commend  itself  to  every  one,  but  the 
arguments  adduced  certainly  carry  much 
weight ; though,  if  we  remember  rightly,  they 
do  not  coincide  quite  with  those  given  by 
Captain  Calver,  who  is  likewise  a great  autho- 
rity on  the  subject.  The  treatment  of  bars 
cannot  be  uniform,  but  each  case  must  depend 
on  the  particulars  of  its  surroundings.  The 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  for  instance,  situated 
in  a tideless  sea,  require  of  course  to  be 
differently  dealt  with  from  those  of  rivers 
debouching  on  the  Atlantic  or  Indian  Oceana. 
As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Stevenson  con- 
demns the  idea  and  practice  of  trying  to 
reclaim  flooded  lands  in  the  tidal  or  sea  com- 
partments of  rivers,  as  reclamation  can  very 
rarely  be  attained  except  at  the  expense  of  tlm 
navigation.  He  cites,  however,  certain  in- 
stances in  which  such  processes  may  be  carried 
out  without  detriment,  but  the  instances  are 
necessarily  very  few. 

The  treatise  is  concluded  with  a short 
chapter  on  the  crossing  of  navigations  by 
bridges,  which  the  author  rightly  considers 
should  only  be  permitted  with  certain  essential 
stipulations  as  to  sufficiency  of  headway,  width 
of  opening,  and  suitableness  of  position.  He 
adds  ; “No  one  at  present  would  propose  to 
interpose  a railway  crossing  and  swing  bridge 
between  London  and  Greenwich.”  We  trust 
not,  but  has  not  the  Tower  Bridge  been 
sanctioned  since  those  words  were  penned  '/ 
Though  certainly  within  the  limits  of  London 
itself,  yet  tbe  portion  of  the  river  between  it 
and  London  Bridge  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered too  valuable  a location  for  shipping  to 
admit  of  its  ever  being  invaded  by  the 
obstacle  of  a bridge.  What  guarantee,  there- 
fore, remains  of  the  railway  interest  not  finding 
some  day  a very  urgent  necessity  for  con- 
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necting  the  two  lines  now  running  along  its 
banks  by  a bridge  still  lower  down  the 
Thames  ? 


1THE  IJVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL 
COMPETITION. 

fgggSlIE  report  on  the  three  designs,  by 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  long  delayed 
iS  rajl  on  account  of  his  temporary  ill- 
health,  has  been  now  sent  in  to 
the  Committee,  who  have  at  once,  as  it  seems 
g to  us  very  unnecessarily  and  with  question- 
1 able  taste,  made  it  public  property  through  the 
* medium  of  the  Liverpool  papers,  in  which  it 
appears  verbatim.  Criticism  by  an  eminent 
architect  of  the  work  of  his  contemporaries  is 
a delicate  matter  in  any  case,  and  we  should 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  author  of  the 
, report  contemplated  that  his  document  should 
be  treated  as  a public  one.  However,  the  cat 
i.s  oirt  of  the  bag  now,  so  it  is  no  use  saying 
more  as  to  how  far  the  “ propriety  ” of  the 
I ( 'oiumittee  (as  the  German  gentleman  says  in 
' this  week’s  Punch)  ought  to  have  extended  in 
this  direction  ; and  Mr.  Christian,  we  are  given 
' to  understand,  has  acquiesced  in  the  publicity 
after  the  fact. 

Not  that  there  are  any  very  trenchant 
' criticisms  on  any  of  the  designs ; what 
criticism  there  is,  is  expressed  in  a very 
moderate  tone,  as  that  of  one  desirous  to  say 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  detriment  of  any  of 
the  competitors.  This  fact,  while  it  lessens 
the  objection  to  publishing  the  report,  makes 
it  less  interesting  reading,  no  doubt,  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been,  and  also  a less 
decisive  guide  to  the  Committee  in  their 
choice.  In  fact,  one  has  to  weigh  and  com- 
pare passages  rather  carefully  to  find  out  which 
design  Mr.  Christian  really  prefers.  It  does 
appear,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  report, 
that  he  would  recommend  Mr.  Emerson’s 
design  for  adoption,  although  the  previous  por- 
tions of  the  report  hardly  prepare  one  for  this 
conclusion. 

In  touching  upon  a few  points  in  the  report, 
we  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Christian  sup- 
ports the  selected  site,  as  we  have  done  pre- 
viously, as  being  on  the  whole  the  best  that 
has  been  suggested  for  the  purpose,  and  one  of 
which  the  advantages  far  outweigh  the  defects. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Christian  observes  ; — 

“There  are  those,  I believe,  who  think  that  e 
striking  position  is  all-important,  and  there  are 
others  who  think  that  a cathedral  should  stand 
in  a large  open  space,  and  that  whether  near  or  far 
away  from  tho  great  centre  of  population  is  a 
matter  of  only  secondary  consideration. 

I Tho  men  of  former  ages  rarely  acted  upon  such 
views.  Excepting  St.  Peter’s  at  Romo,— the  reasons 
for  the  comparative  isolation  of  which  are  obvious 
enough,  — and  the  cathedral  at  Pisa, — a great 
monument  for  which,  with  its  adjacent  buildings, 
open  space  was  a necessity, — almost  all  cathedrals 
in  large  cities  with  which  I am  acquainted  are  to  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  people  they  were  intended 
to  serve.  The  crowding  round  of  houses  and  other 
buildings  was  little  regarded,  but  the  cathedral  was 
a necessity  of  the  daily  life,  and  a central  position 
w.as  therefore  of  paramount  importance. 

That  the  cathedral  church  of  a great  commercial 
' city  should  stand  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of 
that  city  is,  to  my  mind,  an  axiom  of  the  most 
evident  truth  and  tho  very  highest  importance  ; 
that  it  should  bo  a contra!  gathering  place  for  all 
classes,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor ; a place  of 
])rayer,  open  at  all  hours  for  those  whose  homes 

deny  them  the  privilege  of  silent  meditation 

That  a cathedral  may  be  so  used,  St.  Paul's,  in 
London,  is  now  a bright  example  ; that  it  might 
5 become  dead  and  comparatively  useless  is,  alas  ! too 
J true ; but  a biulding,  like  a city,  set  on  a hill 
^ cannot  be  hid,  and  in  tho  bright  light  that  would 
blaze  upon  it  in  the  centre  of  multitudes  there  would 
: be  less  risk  of  failure  than  when  lost  to  view  in  more 
quiet  portions  of  the  town. 

That  this  site  is  one  of  difficulty  cannot  be 
denied  ; that  it  is  capable  of  considerable  improve- 
' ment,  it  the  municipality  think  fit  to  deal  with  the 
• adjoining  properties  in  a large  and  liberal  spirit, 

. cannot,  I think,  be  doubted ; and  if  a high-level 
■ roadway  from  Dale-street  wero  at  any  time  to  be 
effected,  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  com- 
bining with  a cathedral  so  placed  all  the  best 
. buildings  of  the  city,  and  of  making  an  approach 
such  as  very  few  cities  could  surpass.  That  all  this 
i.s  possible  is,  in  my  opinion,  certain  ; whether  it  is 
probable  is  not  for  me  to  conjecture  or  determine." 
Taking  first  Mr.  Emerson’s  design,  the 
i report  notes  that  there  are  three  distinct 


schemes  : — A,  No.  1,  xvhich  treats  the  site  as 
laid  down  ; B,  No.  2,  which  shows  the  nave 
lengthened  one  bay  and  encroaching  beyond 
the  western  limits  of  the  site,  combining  the 
design  with  the  formation  of  a high-level  street 
from  Dale-street  up  to  St.  George’s  Hall  ; 
and  C,  No.  3,  which  is  another  variatio7i, 
suggesting  a difierent  disposition  of  the  build- 
ings, but  which  the  report  passes  over  as  of 
minor  interest.  In  regard  to  Scheme  B,  Mr 
Christian  refers  to  it  us  “a  legitimate  sugges- 
tion,” which,  of  course,  it  is  ; but  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  author  h.as  apparently  taken 
trouble  to  call  special  attention  to  this  form  of 
his  design,  which  is  re.ally  inadmissible  by  the 
terms  of  the  competition,*  and  we  find  that  all 
the  illustrations  published  in  our  pages,  which 
were  selected  by  Mr.  Emerson  as  those  he 
wished  published,  were  of  this  design,  which 
really  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  site.  This 
would  not  influence  Mr.  Christian,  of -course, 
nor  does  it  aftect  the  real  merits  of  the  design, 
but  it  is  rather  a piece  of  special  pleading  with 
the  public  as  against  the  other  competitors, 
who  have  kept  within  the  lines  of  the  site. 
The  practical  points  which  Mr,  Christian  notes 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  design  are,  a fine 
floor  plan,  with  little  obstruction  for  the  con- 
gregation, good  and  well-designed  approaches 
and  entrances,  and  presumably  good  acoustic 
qualities  (though  the  report  seems  to  state  this 
rather  on  Mr.  Emerson’s  authority  than  ns 
the  assessor’s  own  opinion).  The  practical 
disadvantages  noted  are  want  of  sufficient 
space  for  clergy  and  choir,  in  which  the 
design  falls  very  short  of  the  other  two.  In 
regard  to  design,  we  will  endeavour  to  select 
and  condense  from  Jlr.  Christian’s  own  ex- 
pressions : — 

“As  regards  the  exterior,  taking  the  respective 
portions  aeriatim,  I would  observe  on  tho  western 
fa9ade  that  the  general  idea  of  breadth  attained 
by  placing  the  western  towers  outside  the  general 
lines  is  uLquestionably  good ; and  the  idea  of  the 
open  porch,  adapted  from  Peterborough,  is  also 
good,  but  f.ails  in  effect,  by  reason  of  the  want  of 
mass,  and  flatness  of  the  arches,  as  compared  with 
the  richer  mouldings  of  its  prototype.  The  simple 
dignity  of  the  general  front  is  marred  by  the  un- 
necossai-y  projection  of  the  staircase  turret  on  the 
western  face  of  tho  south-westeni  tower,  which  also 
overrides  the  boundary  ; and  it  is,  I think,  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  steps  shown  in  the  larger 
perspective  drawing,  and  which,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  site,  could  not  be  bad,  would 
not  be  better  omitted.  There  are,  nevertheless,  in 
this  composition  elements  of  a fine  design,  especially 
if  the  details  of  it  were  modelled,  rather  on  the  best 
Enclish  than  on  foreign  examples. 

Taking  next  the  north  and  south  flanks,  the 
centre  portions  suffer  from  want  of  boldness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  roofs  ; the  semicircular  vaultings 
at  what  may  be  called  the  four  corners  of  the  great 
central  feature,  seem  almost  to  demand  domical 
coverings,  bat  are  treated  with  flats  ; and  the  tran- 
sept roofs  might  be  higher  with  advantage.  The 
porches  also  would  seem  to  demand  more  projection 
where  practicable. 

The  eastern  end  of  tho  building  is  loss  satisfac- 
tory than  any  other,  by  reason  chiefly  of  the 
management  of  the  roofs,  which  seem  to  have  but 
little  relation  to  tho  curves  of  the  apses  which  add 
so  much  beauty  to  the  plane. 

All  theso  points  are,  I think,  capable  of  improve- 
ment. 

As  regards  the  great  central  feature  of  the  dome, 
the  outline  is  good ; but  the  small  gablets  shown 
would  mar  the  general  boauty  of  its  form,  and,  as 
there  is  no  real  need  for  them,  might  bo  altogether 
omitted  or  changed  for  something  of  less  projection. 
The  great  buttresses  round  tho  drum  are  construc- 
tive necessities  ; but  there  is  no  reason  why  their 
terminations  should  be  ungraceful,  and  they  are 
capable  of  being  made  things  of  beauty.  The  same 
might  bo  said  of  most  of  the  solid  terminations  of 
buttresses  and  pinnacles,  which  further  study  would 
doubtless  considerably  improve 

As  regards  the  interior,  I think  the  general  lines 
are  good,  but  there  is  much  in  the  detail  that 
requires  further  study ; and  I cannot  but  think  that 
ancient  English  forms  and  practices  arc  more  suit- 
able for  an  English  cathedral  than  those  which  give 
the  detail  in  whioh  Mr.  Emerson  so  largely  indulges. 

I do  not  think  the  beauty  of  his  design  is  increased, 
but  very  much  to  the  contrarj*,  by  clothing  the 
pillars  of  the  choir  with  elaborate  sculptures,  which 
confuse  the  outlines,  and  detract  from  tho  simple 
dignity  of  the  pillars.  It  is  a practice  almost 
unknown  in  England,  and,  so  far  as  noble  work  is 
concerned,  in  my  judgment  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  The  main  structural 


* The  instruefioDS  read,  “ The  designs  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a Cathedral  Church  on  inch  a tcale  as  the  site 
itill  admit,” 


lines  of  a church  should  be  clear  and  unbroken, 
except  by  such  minor  banding  lines  as  would  not 
disturb  the  general  harmony.  Any  amount  of 
sculptured  enrichments  is  admissible  and  interesting 
in  subsidiary  features,  details  of  furniture,  &c., 
but  all  main  lines  of  structure  should  be  clearly  and 
strongly  marked.  Similar  remarks  would  apply  to 
some  of  the  ornamental  features  over  the  inter- 
secting arches  in  the  dome,  which  do  not  improve 
tho  general  effect.  Notwithstanding  these  remarks 
on  such  ornamentation  as  I think  out  of  place, 
there  is  remarkable  beauty  of  design  exhibited  in 
several  details  to  which  sucli  objections  do  not.  in 
any  sense  apply.” 

The  general  effect  of  tliis  is,  as  will  be  seen 
on  referring  to  the  illustrations  published  in  on  r 
pages  (January  9 and  Januaryj23  of  this  year), 
that  Mr.  Christian  admires  the  design  as  a 
whole,  but  objects  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
detail,  and  thinks  it  all  capable  of  improve- 
ment ; and  we  cannot  say  we  differ  from  him 
on  either  head  of  the  decision. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Brooks’s  design,  after 
ob.serving  that  it  is  entirely  confined  witliiu 
the  lines  of  the  site,  and  makes  no  suggestion 
for  future  developments,  Mr.  Christian  notes, 
as  the  practical  advantages  of  the  building,  a 
large  extent  of  free  and  open  area  on  the  floor, 
ample  doorways,  the  extra  space  of'  the 
triforium  gallery  (the  real  utility  of  whiclj, 
however,  he  thinks  may  have  been  exag- 
gerated), a large  choir,  and  good  vestry 
accommodation.  The  only  practical  defect 
distinctly  noted  is  the  rather  insufficient  size 
and  circular  form  of  the  staircases  to  the 
tiiforium  gallery.  In  regard  to  general  archi- 
tectural  treatment,  the  only  point  Mr.  Chris- 
tian strongly  condemns  is  the  cutting  up 
of  the  western  fac^ade  by  showing”  the 
sloping  lines  of  the  side  aisles,  and 
thus  destroying  the  breadth  and  continuity  of 
the  whole.  Here  we  certainly  agree  with  Mr. 
Christian,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Brooks  will,  on 
further  consideration.  It  may  be  more 
“ honest  ” to  show  the  raking  lines  on  the 
facade,  but  honesty  of  this  kind  maybe  pushed 
too  far,  and  certainly  the  finer  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  continuing  a horizontal  screen  wall 
to  bind  the  whole  facade  together.'*  As  to 
the  slight  differences  in  design  in  the  two 
western  towers,  the  main  lines  of  which  balance 
entirely,  we  cannot  see  why  Mr.  Christian 
should  even  glance  at  it  as  a defect  ; even  a 
greater  difference  in  treatment  would  have  been 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Mr.  Christian  also  finds  the  central 
lantern  tower  “ disappointing.”  The  placing 
of  the  two  western  towers  clear  of  the  main 
structure,  so  as  to  secure  a great  width  of 
fagade  (also  a feature  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  design) 
Mr.  Christian  justly  praises,  as  also  the  archi- 
tectural effect,  apart  from  any  utilitarian  con- 
sideration, of  the  before-mentioned  triforium 
gallery  ; and  speaking  generally  of  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  design,  he  says  : 

“On  the  northern  elevation  the  most  striking  and 
prominent  feature  is  the  transept,  the  treatment  of 
which,  with  its  fine  portals,  produces  what  is  really 
a most  beautiful  composition,  stately  in  outline 
solid  in  structural  lines,  and  rich  in  detail,  —a  piece 
of  work  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

The  aisles  are  simple,  and  may  possibly  be 
deemed  severe,  but  their  treatment  is  characteristic 
and  good,  and  the  clearstory  is  well  proportioned. 

The  eastern  front  calls  for  no  special  observations 
and  what  has  been  said  about  the  north  will  in 
great  measure  apply  also  to  the  south,  but  there  arc 
also  some  important  variations. 

■Viewed  as  a whole,  tho  design  of  the  exterior  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  noble  proportions,  and  vigorous 
and  masculine  character  ; but,  having  regard  to  the 
site,  I cannot  but  think  that  the  general  structure 
is  excessive  in  height. 

As  regards  the  interior,  this  remark  perhaps 
would  not  so  strongly  apply,  bub  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  great  height  of  the  triforium  is 
not  attained  without  some  sacrifice  in  respect  of 
general  proportions. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  of  opinion  that  the  acoustic  pro- 
perries  of  his  church  would  be  good,  which  1 think 
probable.” 


Mr.  Christian  quotes  at  some  length  from 
Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner’s  report,  in  regard 
to  their  complaint  of  insufficient  space  ; dis- 
senting, however,  from  their  views  in  this 
respect.  He  regards  the  plan  as  open  to 
considerable  practical  objection,  arising  out  of 


monioUB  controversy  oetween  two  amateurs  i.,BnoQ 
Venables  and  Lord  Grimthorpe,  in  the  Times  in  which 
as  we  ohservad  at  the  time,  Lord  Grimthorpe  was  in  the 
right,  as  he  often  is— on  paper. 
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the  planning  of  the  piers  of  the  central 
octagon,  and  the  amount  of  clear  view  which 
the  piers  intercept,  ilr.  Christian  proposes 
that  the  cardinal  arches  of  the  octagon  should 
be  made  larger  than  the  others  (as  in  the 
ground-story  plan  under  St.  Paul’s  dome)  ; 
this  would  do  away  with  some  part  of  the 
practical  objection,  but  it  would  effectually 
spoil  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  octagonal 
crossing.  In  the  main  arcades  also,  Mr. 
Christian  evidently  thinks  there  is  too  largi 
an  area  of  pier  for  the  voids,  and  proposes 
that  the  number  of  bays  should  be  diminished 
and  the  arches  widened.  This  is  also  in 
accordance  with  practical  convenience,  while 
adverse  to  effect  and  to  the  spirit  of  Gothic 
architecture.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
object  of  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner’s  design  is 
to  produce  a fine  Media?val  building,  not  a 
practically  suitable  one  ; and  it  is  noticeable 
that  they  alone  among  the  competitors  make 
no  recommendation  of  the  acoustic  qualities 
of  their  design.  Speaking  of  it  architecturally, 
Mr.  Christian  says  : — 

“ As  regards  nrchitectural  character,  the  great 
central  lantern  over  the  crossing  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  design,  and  this  would  undoubtedly 
give  a moat  noble  and  impressive  massiveness  to  the 
whole  exterior.  I cannot,  however,  but  think  that 
if  the  lantern  were  crowned  by  a finely-outlined 
conical  roof,  covered  with  lead,  the  effect  would  be 
grander  than  that  produced  by  the  spire  and  upper 
lantern,"^  which  are  not  suitable  to  the  subject,  are 
not  necessary,  and  would  detract  from  the  general 
breadth  and  power  of  the  whole  composition.  Even 
a roof  of  low  pitch  would  be  better  than  the  spire, 
which  seems  to  be  out  of  place  on  such  a structure. 

The  western  front,  its  towers,  and  spires  are  not 
worthy  of  the  subject,  and,  considering  the  depth 
and  spaciousness  of  the  porches,  the  approach  to 
them  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  grand  character 
of  the  structure  within.  The  architects  have 
adopted  a somewhat  elaborate  style  of  detail,  the 
disadvantages  of  which  in  Liverpool  were  pointed  out 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  instructions  to  architects. 
This  might  be  in  some  measure,  but  not  wholly, 
modified  without  inconsistency  with  the  geueral 
principles  of  the  desiirn. 

The  flanks  of  the  cathedral  show  a noble  range  of 
clearstory  windows,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
undoubtedly  beautiful,  but  would  almost  demand  a 
large  expenditure  on  painted  glass. 

jSoth  the  iransejits  and  the  eastern  fa9ade  are 
capable  of  improvement,  and  the  morning  chapel 
somewhat  insignificant. 

As  regards  the  interior,  inside  as  well  as  out,  the 
central  lantern  is,  of  course,  the  principal,  and  a 
very  noble  feature,  but  the  general  proportions  of 
structure  are  good,  and  the  height  not  excessive. 
The  narrowness  of  the  four  main  arches  and  of  the 
arches  in  the  nave  arcades  in  proportion  to  the 
piers  is,  however,  very  evident  when  considering  the 
general  internal  elevation.” 

In  regard  to  cost,  Mr.  Christian  does  not  see 
that  any  of  the  designs  need  exceed  the  stipu- 
lated cost,  300,000l  We  hardly  think  the 
contractor  for  any  one  of  the  designs  would  get 
very  much  out  of  that  sum. 

The  latter  part  of  the  report  sums  up  the 
general  question,  and  we  can  best  give  an 
idea  of  >lr.  Christian’s  views  in  some  extracts 
from  his  own  expression  of  them.  After 
remarking  that  these  designs  must,  after  all, 
be  regarded  only  as  preliminary  studies 
(what  do  the  authors  say  to  that  ?)  he 
continues  : — 


“That  any  one  design  in  its  present  state  is 
entirely  satisfactory  1 cannot  say,  and  1 think  the 
detailed  criticisms  given  already  will  sufficiently 
show ; but  there  is  a further  aud  larger  question 
which  must  be  faced,  and  that  is, — whether  in  any 
one  of  the  designs  can  bo  found  the  church  of  the 
future  most  suitable  for  the  cathedral  of  Liverpool  ? 
That  it  should  be  a church  of  grand  proportions  and 
noble  form  would.  I imagine,  be  the  geceial  verdict 
of  all  good  citizens  ; that  it  should  have  a spacious 
interior,  well  suited  for  the  worship  and  teaching  of 
multitudes,  most  would  desire  ; and  that  it  should 
be,  like  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce,  at  Florence,  at 
once  a place  for  grand  religious  teaching  and  for 
beautiful  memorials  of  truly  worthy  citizens,  might 
be  a dream  well  worthy  of  realisation,  but  of  which 
none  of  the  designs  can  be  said  to  have  completely 
solved  the  difficulties. 

ilr.  Emerson  has  evidently  attached  much  im- 
portance  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city  by  the 
striking  and  massive  external  proportions  of  his 
building,  and  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  but  that, 
if  translated  into  stone,  notwithstanding  the 
proximity  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  bis  building  would 
hold  its  own,  and  be  a substantial  addition  to  its 
architectural  beauty.  . . . 

Mr.  Brooks  has  put  before  you  a powerful  and  in 


many  respects  very  beautiful  design,  in  the  style  of 
which  be  is  an  acknowledged  master,  but,  as  a whole, 
not  so  striking  externally  as  it  woiild  be  beautiful 
within.  It  is  not  free  from  faults  which,  thouah 
easy  of  correction,  almost  make  one  mourn  their 
existence,  compensated  though  they  be  by  so 
many  excellences;  but  I cannot  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  his  building,  as  a whole,  would  be  too 
lofty  for  its  position.  The  height  of  the  general 
mass  is  really  great  even  for  an  ordinary  site,  but 
for  one  so  circumstanced  as  yours  it  would,  in 
my  judgment,  be  too  over-powering  for  the  sur- 
roundings. . . . 

The  design  of  Messrs.  Bodley  i Garner  may  be 
said  to  be  more  thoroughly  English  in  character 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  would,  on  the 
whole,  produce  a very  fine  church,  of  which  the 
central  lantern  would  be  a notable  and  magnificent 
feature.  . . . 

Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner  have  also  sent  a drawing 
showing  the  original  design  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  for  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  adapted  to  this  site. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  intrinsic  beauty  of  that 
design  as  exhibited  in  the  model,  the  plan  was  not 
one  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  worship  as  now 
understood  : and  although,  as  recorded,  he  was  very 
reluctant  to  adopt  the  existing  arrangement,  one 
cannot  hut  rejoice  at  the  final  determination  which 
has  given  to  posterity  in  the  existing  cathedral 
glorious  a momimenc  of  his  unrivalled  skill. 

That  was  a preliminary  study,  and  wo  see  the 
final  result.  . . .” 

This  last  strikes  us  as  a singularly  odd  con 
elusion.  In  the  first  place,  Wren  reluctantly 
abandoned  his  first  design  for  a plan  which  was 
forced  upon  him  ; in  the  second  place,  his  first 
plan  appears  to  be  precisely  suited  for  what  he 
intended  it  for, — a church  for  modern  congre- 
gational worship.  After  this,  Mr.  Christian 
concludes,  as  we  have  said,  by  his  expressed 
preference  for  hlr.  Emerson’s  design,  though 
accompanied  by  the  remark  that  he  would 
have  preferred  an  English  Gothic  design  if  there 
had  been  a thoroughly  satisfactory  one.  Mr. 
Christian  occupies  so  much  space  in  remarking 
on  the  defects  of  detail  in  Mr.  Emerson’s  design 
that  the  reason  for  his  preference  is  not  very 
clear  in  the  report  ; we  have  no  doubt  it  arose 
from  a tacit  feeling  that  the  design,  of  the 
three,  was  the  best  suited  to  its  situation  and 
surroundings.  We  do  not  suppose  it  will  suit 
the  specially  “ Church  ” party  at  all  ; and  of 
course  the  report  has  the  force  of  a recom- 
mendation only.  We,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a “ trade  journal,”  as  the  Church  Times 
obligingly  calls  us,  concur  in  the  opinion 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  design,  for  these 
three  definite  reasons:  — (1)  That  it  suits 
the  surrounding  buildings  best ; (2)  that 

the  plan  is  best  fitted  for  congregational 
worship ; (3)  that  it  is  the  most  original 
of  the  three.  But  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  we  go  quite  as  far  as  Mr.  Christian  in 
the  desire  for  a thorough  reforming  and  refining 
of  the  detail ; a reform  which,  in  fact,  to 
produce  a satisfactory  result,  would  have 
to  be  carried  out  almost  to  the  point  of  re- 
designing the  building,  in  all  but  its  leading 
conception. 


NOTES. 


* W»  certainly  concur  with  Mr.  Christian  on  this  point. 


T was  not  to  be  expected  that  tlie 
promoters  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  scheme  would  allow  the 
reverse  experienced  in  July  last 
to  damp  their  ardour,  and,  after  their 
failure  to  raise  the  required  capital  on  that 
occasion,  they  adopted  the  very  sensible  plan 
of  appointing  a “ consultative  committee  ” to 
thoroughly  examine  the  prospects  of  the  under- 
taking. This  committee,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  late  Mayor  of  Manchester  (Alderman 
Goldschmidt),  was  quite  independent  of  the 
board  of  directors,  many  of  the  members 
entering  upon  the  inquiry  with  adverse  rather 
than  favourable  opinions  as  to  the  commercial 
soundness  and  practicability  of  the  project ; 
but  their  report  presented  on  the  9th  inst. 
shows  that  they  are  now  unanimously  in  its 
favour.  Although  the  report  is  not  based 
upon  the  statements  in  the  prospectus,  the 
committee  find  that  the  estimates  for  con- 
struction, maintenance,  &c.,  given  in  the 
latter,  were  ample  ; and,  without  making  very 
extravagant  statements  as  to  anticipated 
dividends,  they  set  forth  clearly  their  reasons 
for  being  thoroughly  assured  that  it  would 
prove  a profitable  undertaking  and  remunera- 


tive investment.  Their  in<[uiry  has  apparently 
been  most  exhaustive,  the  objections  to,  and 
weak  points  in,  the  scheme  being  specially 
considered,  and  the  result  should  reassure 
hesitating  speculators.  A significant  feature 
of  the  report  is  the  recommendation  to  re- 
constitute and  strengthen  the  board  of 
directors  before  again  inviting  subscriptions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fioating  of  an 
enterprise  of  this  nature  depends  almost  as 
much  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  placed 
before  the  public  as  upon  its  intrinsic  merit. 

“ AGR  Empire  of  Rivers  ” is  the  title  of  a 
^ pamphlet  lately  issued,*  with  a view  to 
show,  first,  the  consequences  of  neglecting  the 
natural  waterways  of  this  country,  in  their 
diminished  capacity  through  silting,  aud  then 
the  necessity  for  taking  adequate  measures  to 
enable  them  to  perform  the  duties  originally 
allotted  to  them,  but  for  which  they  are  grow- 
ing yearly  more  inadequate.  The  writer  argues 
that  owing  to  their  beds  having  been  allowed 
to  rise,  they  have  in  many  instances  ceased  to 
perform  their  particular  function  of  drainage, 
and  that,  consequently,  water  which  used  to 
be  in  constant  motion  by  flowing  off  to  the 
streams  which  feed  the  river-s,  now  remains 
stagnant,  and  becomes  a breeding-ground  for 
pestilential  germs.  Our  rivers,  he  argues,  are 
either  nearly  empty  or  else  overflowing,  and 
he  proceeds  to  advocate  the  planting  and  pre- 
servation of  forests  at  their  sources,  which  will 
act  as  reservoirs  for  the  rain,  and  from  which 
there  will  be  a gradual  filtration  into  the  river 
streams  ; in  fact,  thegreat  lesson  to  be  learned  is 
that,  if  we  are  to  have  rivers  and  streams  about 
London  maintained  in  a natural  condition,  we 
must  re-afforest  the  high  lands,  and  replant  the 
river  banks  throughout  the  entire  empire.  The 
writer  considers  that  an  appeal  must  be  made 
to  Government  for  a Forest  Act,  and  avers 
the  necessity  for  immediately  establishing  a 
Department  with  power  over  our  woods  and 
forests,  hills  and  uplands,  and  rivers,  similar 
to  that  in  India  and  other  countries,  but  with 
greater  powers.  There  is  a good  deal  of  sen- 
sible writing  in  the  pamphlet,  and  therefore  it 
is  decidedly  worth  perusal,  though  probably 
many  will  be  disposed  to  call  in  question  some 
of  its  deductions.  The  author  is  Robert  T. 
Cooj)er,  M.A.,  M.D.,  of  the  London  Homtto- 
pathic  Hospital. 


^rilE  Commercial  Museum  movement  appears 
-L  to  be  making  rapid  strides  in  more  than 
one  place  on  the  Continent,  and  particular!}’  in 
Belgium,  which,  small  as  it  is,  has  a truer 
appreciation  of  commercial  progress  than  any 
other  coimtry.  The  museum  at  Li^ge  is  to  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  embracing 
articles  of  import,  with  a statement  in  each 
case  of  their  origin,  their  price  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  cost  of  transport,  customs’  duties, 
and  conditions  of  sale.  The  second  section  will 
be  devoted  to  articles  in  demand  for  foreign 
markets,  with  all  particulars  as  to  packing,  &c. 
A museum  is  also  to  be  e.stablished  at  Charleroi. 
Dresden  is  acting  with  great  energy  in  the 
matter,  and  its  museum  already  contains 
samples  of  almost  every  Saxon  industry,  to 
which  no  fewer  than  250  manufacturers  have 
contributed.  The  articles  are  intended  for 
export,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  shippers 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  will  be  induced  to 
co-operate  largely.  The  Buda-Pesth  Museum 
Jays  itself  out  more  for  the  East  ; and  in  con- 
nexion with  its  operations  it  publishes  a journal 
giving  all  information  as  to  prices,  transport 
rates  and  customs’  duties,  together  with  lists  of 
liquidations  and  insolvencies  in  other  countries. 
Even  in  such  out-of-the-way  places  as  St. 
Sebastian  in  the  North  of  Spain,  and  Bahia 
in  Brazil,  permanent  commercial  museums  have 
been  formed.  In  connexion  with  this  subject, 
we  in.ay  mention  that  the  French  have  started 
a system  of  floating  exhibitions.  The  Sarthr. 
is  fitting  out  at  Marseille.s,  and  tlie  Chatean 
Lajitte  and  Chtiteau  LeovUle  at  Bordeaux,  with 
the  object  of  exploiting  the  West  Indies  and 
the  northern  coasts  of  South  America.  It 
behoves  us  to  make  a note  of  these  things, 
and,  more  than  that,  to  act  upon  them. 


' PuLlished  by  Mr.  IVhiteley,  "Westboorne-grove. 
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TT  is  not  often  that  we  should  feel  inclined  to 
take  Russia  as  our  pattern  in  her  internal 
economy,  although  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  what  she  is  now  doing  in  land  reclaiming 
might  certainly  be  done  with  equal  success  in 
Ireland  The  Russian  Government  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  engaged  in  drain- 
ing the  Pinsk  marshes,  a district  larger  than 
Ireland,  impassable  for  the  size  and  number  of 
its  bogs,  and  covered  with  an  impenetrable 
forest  of  undergrowth  and  jungle.  Up  to  the 
present  some  four  million  acres  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  the  programme  of  the  coming 
year  includes  the  drainage  of  300,000  acres  by 
means  of  1120  miles  of  canals  and  dykes. 
Upwards  of  000,000  acres  of  bog  are  now  good 
meadow  land,  while  two  million  acres  of  the 
jungle  liave  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  engineers  certainly  have  not  been  slack  in 
their  endeavours,  for  they  have  built  179 
bridges,  sunk  577  wells,  and  surveyed  20,000 
square  miles.  The  amount  of  bog  in  Ireland 
would,  of  course,  be  child's  play  to  the  Pinsk 
marshes,  but  somehow  we  are  always  con- 
fronted with  bog  as  the  chief  source  of  Irish 
difficulties.  If  its  annihilation  will  pay  in 
Russia,  it  ought  to  do  so  in  Ireland,  nor  should 
we  forget  that  an  undertaking  of  such  magni- 
tude would  bring  immediate  and  constant  work 
from  the  very  outset  to  half  the  able-bodied 
population  in  the  country. 


^'^HE  recent  report  by  Mr.  Binnie,  theWater- 
works  Engineer  to  the  Bradford  Corpora- 
tion, on  waste  of  water,  will  somewhat  astonish 
water-consumers,  who  trouble  themselves  little 
about  the  matter  unless  a very  dry  season 
makes  its  appearance,  and  there  are  signs  of 
scarcity.  Tlien  there  is  a great  outcry  against 
waste,  and  naturally  so  ; but  no  reflection  is 
ever  given  to  the  fact  that  the  waste  against 
which  we  have  to  guard  is  a constantly 
recurring  evil,  and  one  that  cannot  easily  be 
prevented.  The  water-supply  in  one  of  the 
districts  in  Bradford,  with  a population  of 
81,000,  was  at  the  rate  of  22'47  gallons  per 
head  per  day.  Mr.  Binnie  considered  this  far 
too  much,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  waste ; and  he  introduced  the  system 
of  subdividing  the  district  into  several  smaller 
ones,  each  provided  with  Deacon’s  self- 
recording  meters,  which  register  on  a diagram 
from  minute  to  minute  the  amount  of  water 
passing  through  them.  By  gradually  narrowing 
the  area  of  the  sub-divisions,  it  became  possible 
to  find  out  the  sub-division,  the  street,  and 
even  the  house  where  waste  occurred.  By 
means  of  this  inspection  the  daily  supply  of 
22'47  gallons  per  head  was  brought  down  to 
14'35.  Even  then  there  seemed  to  be  a waste, 
according  to  the  meters’  diagrams,  of  5'35 
gallons  per  head,— so  that  when  all  this  was 
checked,  it  was  found  that  the  Bradford  con- 
sumers really  had  only  a supply  of  9 gallons 
per  day,  with  a full  and  constant  pressure,  and 
this  without  the  slightest  complaint  or  feeling 
of  scarcity.  In  one  year,  therefore,  472,510,000 
gallons  were  saved,  representing  to  the 
Bradford  Corporation  a sum  of  £12,800  per 
annum.  Other  provincial  towns  have  followed 
the  same  system.  The  general  employment  of 
a meter  system  of  water-supply  we  have  long 
been  convinced  is  what  must  be  looked  to  in 
the  future,  as  the  best  means  of  checking 
waste,  avoiding  disputes,  and  allowing  free  use 
of  extra  quantity  to  those  who  wish  for  it, 
without  wasting  it  on  those  who  do  not. 


WE  have  received  a pamphlet  on  “ The 
Right  to  Lateral  Support  from  Land  and 
Buildings,”  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Gray,  barrister.  It  is 
a discussion  of  seventy  odd  pages  on  the  cases 
of  Lemaitre  v.  Davies,  which  decided  that  there 
is  a right  of  support  by  buildings  to  buildings, 
and  Angus  v.  Dalton,  which  was  a still  better 
known  decision  on  the  law  of  support.  Lemaitre 
r.  Davies  was  decided  at  the  end  of  1881,  and 
has  not  been,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  he, 
overruled.  The  decision  in  that  case  must, 
therefore,  be  accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
Mr.  Gray’s  discussion  is,  therefore,  altogether 
academic.  It  is  interesting,  but  it  does  not 
convince  us  that  the  decision  in  Lemaitre  v. 
Davies  was  wrong.  Mr.  Gray’s  work  is  alto- 
gether a legal  treatise,  and  our  readers  are 


interested  only  with  the  result  of  the  case 
discussed,  and  but  little  with  the  legal  grounds 
on  which  it  is  based.  Mr.  Gray  observes  that 
Lemaitre  v.  Davies  “ has  attracted  but  slight 
and  inadequate  notice.”  Although  this  journal 
is  not  a legal  one,  the  case  was  carefully 
criticised  in  our  number  of  March  11,  1882. 


UNDER  the  title  of  “ The  Vital  Statistics  of 
the  City  of  Glasgow,”  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Mr.  .James  B.  Russell,  M.D.,  has 
published  an  elaborate  system  of  tables. 
Their  interest,  other  than  strictly  local,  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
arguments  which  have  been  so  stoutly  alleged 
by  the  opponents  of  the  measure  proposed 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purification  of  the 
Clyde,  to  the  effect  that  “ the  health  of  the 
citizens  had  not  sufl'ered,  and  though  the 
smell  was  very  offensive  at  times,  it  was  not 
deleterious.”  These  words  were  used  by  a 
speaker  at  a public  meeting  held  at  Glasgow, 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  purification  of 
the  Clyde,  on  the  9th  of  October  last.  The 
death-rate  of  Glasgow  for  the  last  six  years 
has  ranged  between  25‘23  and  26'90  per 
thousand  ; the  density  of  the  population  in 
1885  being  eighty-nine  persons  to  an  acre.  Out 
of  twenty-four  statistical  divisions  of  Glasgow 
and  its  districts,  however,  the  death  - rate 
ranges  from  16T,  for  Kelvinhaugh  and  Sandy- 
ford,  with  a population  of  forty-six  persons 
per  acre,  to  41'8  for  Bridge  Gate  and  Wynds, 
with  a population  of  207  per  acre.  The 
name  of  the  latter  district  is  suggestive  of 
proximity  to  the  Clyde.  But  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Glasgow  bears  witness  to  that 
general  neglect  of  the  main  requisites  of 
healthy  cleanliness,  of  which  the  state  of  the 
River  Clyde  is  but  an  outward  and  visible 
sign.  The  general  healthiness  of  site  and 
climate  is  shown  by  the  low  rate  of  16T  in 
the  first-named  district.  Increased  density  of 
population  is  a usual  cause  of  increased  death- 
rate,  and  something  may  be  due  to  differences 
of  level  : but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  much  of  the  differential  pressure 
of  25’7  per  1,000  is  due  to  causes  preventible 
by  ordinary  cleanliness. 


A MONGST  the  minor  proposals  which  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  intro- 
duce into  Parliament  in  the  course  of  next 
Session  is  one  to  give  them  further  powers  in 
respect  of  the  widening  of  Elm-street  along 
its  southern  side,  from  Gray’s  Inn-road  to 
Mount  Pleasant ; and  another  to  provide  that 
for  all  purposes  of  drainage  and  sewerage  the 
now  detached  portion  of  St.  James,  Clerken- 
well  parish  at  Muswell  Hill,  shall  cease  hence- 
forth to  form  part  of  the  metropolis  as  by 
statute  defined. 


IT  is  curious  to  notice  the  “ fits  and  starts  ” 
sort  of  sanitary  policy  which  some  Local 
Boards  and  Vestries  carry  out.  The  Hammer- 
smith Vestry,  shaking  off  a torpor  which  was, 
perhaps,  due  to  some  extent  to  its  municipal 
connexion  with  Fulham,  has  issued  at  one 
sweep  nearly  fifty  notices  to  owners,  requiring 
them  to  provide  a suitable  supply  of  water, 
and  suitable  water-supply  apparatus  to  closets 
upon  premises,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts  ; 
and  to  nearly  forty  owners,  requiring  them 
to  provide  suitable  dust-bins.  The  same 
authority  has  issued  a public  announce- 
ment that  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
surveyor  before  any  drain  for  the  drainage  of 
any  premises  is  covered  in,  and  that  in  default 
proceedings  will  be  taken  against  the  delin- 
quents. These  seem  patent  powers  under  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts,  but  in 
Fulham  and  Hammersmith  they  have  been  so 
seldom  exercised  that  members  of  these 
Vestries  even  doubted  whether  they  had  the 
power  to  do  what  they  propose  now  to  enforce 
with  so  much  newly-awakened  energy.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a Local  Board  or 
Vestry  is  responsible  for  much  bad  sanitary 
work  if  it  is  ignorant  of  or  has  not  used  the 
powers  of  supervision  which  lay  in  its  bauds ; 
and  some  of  the  metropolitan  as  well  as 
suburban  sanitary  authorities  are  by  no  means 
free  from  this  sin, 


ECENT  advances  in  science  and  changes 
in  the  administration  of  sanitary  laws 
have  certainly  increased  the  duties  of  the  sani- 
tary inspector.  There  is  a vacancy  for  this 
post  with  the  Twickenham  Local  Board,  the 
salary  being  lOOZ.  per  annum,  and  it  would 
appear  from  the  list  of  duties  formulated  by  a 
committee  that  the  official  has  not  only  to 
know  something  of  drains  and  nuisances,  and 
the  laws  referring  to  them,  hut  of  the  manage- 
ment and  diseases  of  cattle.  The  duties  are 
detailed  as  follow  : — (1)  To  perform  all  that 
may  be  necessary  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  in  that  capacity  ; (2)  Inspector 
under  the  Canal  Boats  Act ; (3)  Inspector 
under  the  Contagious  Disea.ses  (Animals)  Act ; 
(4)  Inspector  under  the  Petroleum  Acts  ; (5) 
Inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  as 
fur  as  possible  ; (6)  Inspector  under  the  Fac- 
tory and  Workshop  Act  (Bakehouses)  ; (7) 
also  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses,  so 
far  as  they  refer  to  slaughter-houses.  The 
candidate  will  be  preferred  who  has  a certifi- 
cate that  he  has  passed  an  examination,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  pointed  out.  The  spread 
of  education  and  a fuller  recognition  than 
hitherto  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  good  sanitary  sur- 
roundings, will  undoubtedly  demand  more 
extensive  knowledge  and  skill  than  have  been 
ordinarily  thought  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  office  ; and  sanitary  inspectors 
will  be  more  than  human  if  they  do  not  think 
that  increased  remuneration  should  go  along 
with  increased  duties. 


TT  is  a somewhat  curious  circumstance  that 
-L  although  the  Local  Government  Board  per- 
mits Vestries  and  Local  Boards  to  add  to  their 
advertisements  for  tenders  for  works,  “The 
lowest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  accepted,” 
it  not  infrequently  requires  explanation  as  to 
why  the  lowest  tender  has  not  been  accepted, 
when  such  is  the  case.  Of  course,  good  grounds 
.should  he  forthcoming  when  the  lowest  tender 
is  not  accepted,  or  the  compulsory  rule  to 
advertise  for  tenders  would  he  simply  a farce, 
and  the  act  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  those 
who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  send  in  esti- 
mates. The  central  Board  hivs  just  refused  to 
sanction  a loan  to  a suburban  Local  Board  for 
the  making- up,  kerbing,  and  channelling  of 
some  roads  until  it  has  inquired  into  the  cir- 
cumstances which  induced  the  Local  Board  to 
accept  a tender  which  was  higher  than  three 
of  those  sent  in.  The  subject  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  contractors,  and  the 
decision  and  observations  of  the  central 
authority  are  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 
The  work  was  tendered  for  in  three  contracts  ; 
and  the  aggregate  tenders  of  the  chosen  firm 
amounted  to  7,238^.  There  were  six  lower 
tenders  for  one  contract,  and  three  lower 
for  each  of  the  others.  If  the  Local  Board 
had  taken  the  lowest  tender  for  each  contract, 
the  aggregate  would  have  amounted  to 
6,293/.  ; and  the  three  rejected  tenders  of 
three  firms  would  have  amounted  re- 
spectively to  7,025/,  6,819/.,  and  6,314/. 
The  firm  whose  tender  was  accepted  was, 
no  doubt,  one  which  commands  confidence  ; 
but  no  remark  was  made  that  the  other  com- 
peting firms  were  inferior  in  this  respect.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Local  Board,  however, 
asserted  that  they  had  done  only  what  they 
would  have  done  had  the  job  been  one  for 
themselves,  and  what  they  considered  served 
best  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  ; hut  this 
kind  of  proceeding  causes,  at  all  events,  much 
loss  and  apparent  injustice  to  contractors,  from 
whom  we  have  heard  many  complaints  about  it 
lately. 


The  Eastern^  Amircdasian,  and  South 
African  Journal  of  Coimntrce,  in  an 
article  entitled  “ The  Conservation  of  Ancient 
Buildings,”  laments  the  disappearance,  or 
threatened  disappearance,  of  bits  of  Old 
London,  such  as  Staple  Inn,  and  asks,  “Why  not 
reproduce  in  Australian  or  other  colonial  cities 
the  charming  streets,  inns,  and  nooks  peculiar 
to  Old  London,  Chester,  and  hundreds  of 
British  provincial  towns,  but  constructed  on 
the  principles  of  modern  sanitary  science  ? ” 
Our  American  friends,  it  may  be  added,  seem 
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to  have  half  adopted  the  idea,  for  a street 
somewhat  similar  to  the  “Old  London”  of 
recent  exhibition.s  at  Kensington  is  about  to 
be  built  on  a plot  of  land  in  New  York.  Mr. 
George  H.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  from  whose  drawings 
and  under  whose  superintendence  the  South 
Kensington  reproductions  were  made, — and 
than  whom,  from  his  special  knowledge  of 
old  buildings,  no  one  is  more  qualified  for 
the  tiUik, — has  been  retained  as  architect  for 
the  New  York  reproductions,  and  he  sailed  for 
New  York  last  week. 


WHEN  it  is  remembered  how  many  of  the 
conveniences  and  necessities  of  modern 
every-day  life  depend  on  indiarubber  or  gutta- 
percha, the  growing  scarcity  and  consequent 
ever-increasing  price  of  these  materials  is  a fact 
of  sulficiently  serious  import.  It  is  therefore 
gratifying  to  learn,  through  the  journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  British.  Guiana, 
that  the  exports  of  the  juice  of  the  bullet  tree 
(M imusops  halata)  are  increasing.  This  juice 
is  a milk-like  secretion,  and  resembles  gutta- 
percha in  some  respects  and  indiarubber  in 
others,  Dr.  H.  Muller  had  submitted  a 
sample  to  an  indiarubber  manufacturer,  who 
•said  that  he  treated  it  as  a superior  kind 
of  gutta-percha  ; but  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
a distinct  substance  from  gutta-percha,  being 
somewhat  softer  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
not  so  rigid  in  the  cold.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  not  becoming  brittle  when  ex- 
posed to  light  and  air,  whilst  the  properties 
of  insulating  for  electricity  are  said  to  be  equal 
to  gutta-percha.  Balata  has  been  known  for 
the  last  twenty  - five  years,  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  it  has  grown  into  commercial 
importance.  In  1882  the  quantity  exported 
was  105,112  lb.,  the  price  in  the  English 
market  being  about  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  The 
industry  of  collecting  the  gum  appears  to  be 
carried  on  principally  on  the  Canje  river, 
which  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Berbice 
river  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco. 
The  bullet  tree  reaches  at  times  to  a height  of 
120  ft.,  and  has  a large,  spreading  head.  The 
trunk  is  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  long,  and  4 ft.  to  5 ft. 
in  diameter.  The  majority  of  the  trees  are, 
however,  much  smaller  than  this.  Over  how 
great  an  area  the  tree  flourishes  does  not 
appear  to  be  definitely  settled  ; at  any  rate,  the 
collectors  do  not  go  more  than  a two  days’ 
journey  from  the  settlements. 


A WATER-METER,  constructed  on  Frager’s 
A system  by  M.  Charles  Michel,  is  described 
in  the  Bulletin  de  la  8ocicti  iV Encouragement 
for  1886.  The  meter  acts  on  the  positive 
principle  of  direct  measurement,  there  being 
two  vertical  cylinders  side  by  side,  with  re- 
ciprocating pistons  which  have  no  rods,  being 
deep  enough  to  be  self-guiding.  Each  one  is 
fitted  with  two  discs  of  indiarubber  in  contact 
with  each  other,  the  edges  of  which  are  spread 
so  as  to  form  a packing  to  make  the  pistoms 
watertight.  The  distribution  of  water  is 
effected  by  means  of  a chamber  which  is 
separated  from  the  cylinders  by  a suitable 
partition.  There  are  to  each  cylinder  three 
ports,  and  to  effect  the  distribution  there  is  a 
slide-valve,  worked  by  means  of  a valve-rod 
passing  through  a stuffing-box,  so  that  this 
})art  of  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  similar  to 
an  ordinary  steam-engine.  The  middle  ports 
serve  for  discharge,  whilst  admission  is  effected 
through  those  at  the  ends  : the  latter,  how- 
ever, are  not  in  contact  with  the  cylinders 
immediately  beneath  them,  but  with  the  ad- 
joining cylinders,  so  that  each  piston  actuates 
the  valve  of  its  neighbour.  The  pistons  have 
each  a trunk,  and  from  these  the  valve  motion 
is  taken.  When  the  piston  is  near  the  end  of 
it.s  up-stroke  it  strikes  the  valve-rod,  causing  it 
to  travel  a distance  varying,  in  different-sized 
meters,  between  j in.  and  ll,  in.  When  the 
piston  has  nearly  completed  its  downward 
stroke  a projection  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
valve-rod  comes  in  contact  with  the  trunk, 
and  the  valve  is  thus  caused  to  descend.  In 
this  way  each  cycle  of  operations  consists  of 
four  alternate  movements  of  the  pistons,  and 
four  cylinderfuls  of  water  pass  through  the 
meter.  A head  of  39 ’37  in.  suffices  to  work 


the  apparatus,  and  the  record  is  made  by  a 
ratchet-wheel  in  the  usual  way. 


^OME  tests  have  been  made  of  the  pnmping- 
^ engines  of  the  Mulhausen  Low-Service 
Water-works,  which  are  not  without  interest. 
These  engines  were  constructed,  by  the  Alsatian 
Society,  and  are  of  the  compound  horizontal 
condensing  type,  with  receiver.  The  pumps 
are  connected  directly  to  the  piston-rods.  Tue 
cylinders  are  18  “ in.  and  26  6 in.  in  diameter, 
by  39'37  in.  stroke.  The  pumps  are 
94  in.  in  diameter,  and  .of  the  same 
stroke.  The  tests  were  made  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr,  Walther  Meunier, 
when  the  following  results  were  recorded. 
Working  pressure  in  boiler,  97  Ib.  absolute; 
revolutions,  27'42  ; piston  speed,  180  ft.  ; and 
I.H.P.  65‘1.  The  steam  consumed  per  I.H.P. 
per  hour  was  16’38  Ib.j  and  the  pumps  raised 
1,001,220  gallons  of  water  per  minute  to  a 
height  of  183'44  fc.,  showing  a power  in  useful 
work  done  of  55'C4  h.-p.,  which  would  be 
equal  to  19'196  lb.  of  steam  per  unit  of 
useful  work.  The  efficiency  w’ould  therefore 
be  8.5’3  per  cent.  At  a previous  trial  the 
efficiency  of  the  engine  was  found  to  be  89‘6 
per  cent,,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  pumps  9o'2 
per  cent.  These  details  are  abstracted  from 
the  “Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,”  vol.  Ixxxvi.,  p.  81. 


WE  called  attention  hist  week  [p.  834]  to  the 
important  discovery  of  the  Leonidaion 
inscription  at  Olympia.  This  week  the 
FhilologUehe  ]Vochcnschrift  (No.  50)  reports 
the  finding  of  a beautiful  archaic  head,  worked 
in  very  low  relief.  It  belongs  to  the  time  just 
before  Pheidias.  The  subject,  if  conjectured, 
is  not  yet  reported.  It  was  found  just  outside 
the  recently-discovered  street  of  tombs,  so  in 
all  probability  it  belonged  to  a funeral  stele. 


MISS  HARRISON’S  lectures  on  the  Myths 
of  Attica  as  illustrated  in  Greek  vase 
paintings,  of  which  we  gave  a summary  in  our 
last,  are  to  be  redelivered  before  the  Associa- 
tion fur  Higher  Education  at  Oxford. 

T their  weekly  meeting,  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 3rd  lust,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  resolved  to  make  the  following  changes 
in  the  nomenclature  and  numbering  of  certain 
well  - known  thorouglifare.s.  Charles  - street, 
Grosvenor-square,  to  be,  henceforward,  Carlos- 
street,  W. ; Rochester-row,  St.  Pancras,  to  be 
incorporated,  for  postal  and  other  purposes, 
with  Rochester-road  ; Bolton-row,  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square,  to  be  numbered  in  continua- 
tion of  Curzon-street,  and  to  lose  its  distinc- 
tive style ; Great  Vine-street,  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,  to  disappear  into  Warwick- 
street  ; and  Heddon-court,  in  that  same  parish, 
to  be  numbered  with  and  merged  into  Heddon- 
street. 


WHILE  discussion  has  been  rife  as  to  what 
to  do  with  the  old  baths  at  Bath,  some 
one  seems  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  the 
new  ones  exactly,  inasmuch  as  an  unfortunate 
labourer,  William  Mortimer,  was  killed  by 
the  fall  of  an  arch  there  a few  days  ago.  The 
matter  Is  very  brieHy  reported  in  the  Bristol 
Times  and  Mirror  of  the  lOih,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  jury  gave  the  following 
verdict : — “ We  find  that  the  deceased,  William 
Mortimer,  met  his  death  accidentally  through 
the  falling  of  an  arch  at  the  New  Baths,  owing 
to  the  east  wall  of  the  building  not  being  of 
sufficient  strength  or  thickness  to  resist  the 
thrust  ; and  the  jury  are  further  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  construct  another 
arch  on  the  same  wall.  We  agree  to  exonerate 
the  contractors  from  all  blame.”  This  seems 
in  ffi'ect  to  be  a verdict  against  the  City 
Architect.  We  are  informed  that  the  arch 
was  a half-brick  ring  of  10  fc.  6 in.  span 
and  a little  more  than  3 ft.  rise,  backed  on 
the  haunches  with  concrete  to  the  upper 
fioor  level,  and  that  a 1 ft.  6 in.  wall  against 
which  it  abutted  was  pushed  out,  and  the  arch 
fell.  What  weight  was  on  the  arch  beyond 
the  concrete  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
Such  an  arch  could  hardly  have  pushed  out 
a well-built  18  in.  wall  if  carried  up  so  as  to 


give  a considerable  vertical  load  above 
the  springing  of  the  arch  ; but  with  a 
“ green  ” wall  only  up  to  the  springing  or 
thereabouts,  we  could  well  understand  it. 
Without  more  detailed  information  as  to  the 
facts  we  abstain  from  decisive  comment  ; but 
it  appears  from  a letter  in  a Bath  paper  sub- 
sequently that  the  architect,  Major.  Davis,  said 
that  “ he  would  build  it  the  sabie  way  again.” 
If  this  is  true,  and  seeing  that  a man  has  been 
killed,  we  presume  Major  Davis ‘considers  the 
blame  is  with  the  contractors.  Something 
certainly  wants  explaining  about  the  flatter. 


THE  ACADEMY  PRIZE  DR.A.WINGS. 
The  Architectural  Travelling  Studentship  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  which  is  naturally  the  one 
to  which  we  are  bound  to  give  the  first  mention, 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Sedding.  The 
subject  is  a design  for  *'  an  entrance  to  a public 
park,  with  lodges  and  colonnade  on  either  side.” 
it  is  a pity  that  the  words  “ and  colonnade” 
were  included  in  the  specified  subject,  as  this 
rather  ties  down  the  comiictitors  to  a certain 
form  of  architecture,  and  some  of  them  might 
otherwise  have  suggested  something  preferable 
to  *■  a colonnade,”  or,  at  all  events,  less 
hackneyed.  The  prize  design,  however,  what- 
ever else  it  is,  is  certainly  not  “ hackneyed  ” ; 
it  has  decided  faults  and  anomalies,  but  these 
are  redeemed  by  a very  distinctive  originality, 
and  wo  concur  in  the  award  of  the  prize  for  this 
reason.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  design  is 
that,  instead  of  a colonnade  converging  up  to 
a central  entrance,  the  author  puts  a flab 
screen,  in  front  of  his  composition,  bringing 
the  lodges  near  together  with  a central  gate- 
way between  them,  and  behind  this  ho  places 
a large  elliptical  court,  surrounded  by  a double 
colonnade,  its  larger  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
front  screen,  and  with  two  arches  at  the 
further  extremity,  forming  the  real  and  final 
dibnuchement  npon  the  park.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  way  to  treat  an  entrance.  -There 
is  no  sense  or  meaning  in  interposing 
this  enclosure  between  the  apparent  and 
the  real  entrance  to  the  park.  The  two 
arches  forming  the  inner  gateway  from  the 
court  into  the  park  are  very  odd  in  design, 
being  formed  of  massive  piers,  one  on  either 
side,  connected  by  a light  arch  like  a piece  of 
cross  wall  or  flying  buttress  treated  in  a deco- 
rative manner,  instead  of  a solid  arch  of  the  same 
depth  as  the  piers.  The  tops  of  these  arches, 
as  well  as  of  that  which  spans  the  outer  gate- 
way, are  designed  in  scrolls  in  a kind  of  clock- 
case  manner,  looking,  in  fact,  very  like  wooden 
construction  imitated  in  stone.  All  this  is  very 
much  open  to  criticism,  but  it,  at  all  events, 
shows  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  designer  to 
think  for  himself  and  to  do  something  different 
from  what  has  been  done  before;  and  for  this 
let  him  have  full  credit.  The  design  numbered 
323,  in  which  a semicircular  colonnade  sweeps  up 
on  either  hand  to  the  central  enti*ance,is  a much 
more  correct  and  more  effective  way  of  planning 
an  approach  of  the  kind,  but  the  details  of  the 
design  are  only  what  can  be  easily  got  out. of 
books,  and  not  the  best  even  in  that  category. 
No.  324  is  a little  more  original,  but  the  author 
has  spread  out  his  design  too  much  laterally,  thus 
getting  the  lodges  at  the  extremity  of  it  a great 
way  from  the  real  entrance.  The  iron  gate, 
with  figures  worked  into  it,  is  designed  with 
spirit. 

The  first  of  two  silver  medals  (second  not 
awarded)  for  measured  drawings  of  architec- 
ture, is  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  T.  M'Combie  for 
drawings  of  the  Henry  V.  Chantry  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  aro  very  well  and  care- 
fully executed,  and  in  which  his  only  competitor 
by  no  means  disputes  the  prize  with  him. 

The  silver  medal  for  the  perspective  drawing 
in  outline  (architecture)  was  given  to  i1r. 
Ayling  for  a clever  drawing  of  a circular  stair- 
case in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  including,  however, 
a greater  angle  than  the  eye  can  take  in.  and 
conseijoeutly  njipearing  forced  and  unreal.  The 
designs  for  the  25^.  jirize  for  a set  of  drawing's 
illustrating  an  architectural  design  are  iiot  of 
much  account,  that  by  Mr.  Russell,  to  which  the 
prize  is  awarded,  is  the  best ; and  the  treatment 
of  the  centre  part  of  the  elevation  (it  is  a design 
for  a court-house  for  a county  town),  with  tlie 
broad  archway  for  the  public  entrance  below, 
and  the  more  decorative  story  above,  is  good, 
but  the  lantern  seated  on  the  roof  is  terribly 
heavy  and  out  of  proportion.  The  architectural 
designs  generally  for  this  and  the  remaining 
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architectural  prizes  are  hardly  worth  comment- 
ing upon  specially,  and  are  certainly  below 
the  mark  of  what  we  should  expect  to  see  among 
Academy  students. 

In  sculpture  the  models  from  the  life  were  of 
a high  standard,  particularly  the  set  of  three,, 
for  which  Mr.  Pegram  obtained  the  prize  of 
SOL  The  subject  for  this  year’s  ideal  group 
was  the  Brazen- Serpent.  The  scale  of  the  models, 
we  presume  ..regulated  by  the  examiners,  is 
• smaller  than-Dn  many  prerious  occasions  ; not 
au  improvement,  to  our  thinking, for  small  scale 
modelling  tends  (as  obviously  in  some  of  the 
present  examples)  to  mere  rough  sketching  of 
features  instead  of  real  modelling.  The  group, 
by  Mr.  Venner,  to  which  the  iTrst  prize,  of 
30/.  was  awarded,  has  the  defect  of  not 
emphasising  the  subject;  two  men  struggling 
iu  contorted  attitudes  are  succumbing  to  the 
serpents,  and  the  one  figure,  a kneeling  woman, 
who  is  looking  towards  the  healing  symbol,  is 
quite  in  the  background  of  the  group  and  might 
even  be  overlooked.  The  second  prize,  awarded 
to  Mr.  Prampton  for  another  group  of  the  same 
subject,  seems  also  rather  doubtful ; the  group  is 
finely,  aud  expressively  composed  but  rather 
marred  by  a degree  of.  archaism,  and  cortaiJily 
not  very,  carefully  modelled  in  detail.  Among 
groups  that  tell  the  story  well  and  forcibly 
were  those  numbered  290  and  296,  the  latter 
especially,  which  seem  to  indicate  a study  of 
Flaxmau’s  style  of  grouping  and  arrangement 
of  line  in  subjects  of  this  class. 

A silver  medal  for  a line  drawing  in  perspec- 
tive, “ open  to  sculptors  and  painters  only,” 
we  are  glad  to  note  was  taken  by  a lady  (Miss 
Gayton)  j the  sex  are  seldom  good  perspec- 
tivists,  and,  indeed,  painters  generally  are  so 
often  deficient  in  the  perspective  of  their  archi- 
tectural.subjects  that  it  is  well  their  attention 
should  be  specially  drawn  to  this.  The  subject 
of  this  perspective  study  is  the  staircase  of  the 
Academy,  as  seen  from  the  entrance-hall,  and 
Miss  Gayton’s  treatment  of  it  seems  perfectly 
correct  and  satisfactory. 

The -subject  for  the  Armilage  prize  for  a 
study  for  a figure-picturo  is  this  year,  “ Balaam 
blessing  Israel,”  a very  good  subject,  was  well 
treated  by  Mr,  Sidney  Paget,  whohasdeservefliy 
gained  the  first  prize.  Tiio  other  designs  showed 
mostly  an  intention  to  make  something  of  the 
dramatic  contrast  between  the  action  of 
Balaam  and  that  of  the  disappointed  Barak,  but 
in  a curiously  nai've  way  mostly,  and  it  was 
hardly  Burpriaing  to  find  that  the  second  prize 
was  not  awarded. 

In  the  life-sizo  cartoon  studies  of  drajjed 
figures  the  prize  was  given  fo  a very  effective 
study  of  Moses,  standing  in  a monitary  attitude 
in  front  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  by  Mr.  Bell, 
the  figure  being  draped  in  one  white  garment, 
with  a dark  mantle  depending  from  the 
extended  arm,  and  half  covering  it.  This  is  a 
lino  cartoon,  and  tho  arrangement  of  the 
drapery  seems  really  to  help  the  expression 
of  the  figure,  as  drapery  should.  Of  tho 
designs  for  decoration  for  a public  room, 
only^  two  can  bo  said  to  be  decorative  at 
all  in  the  strict  sense,  89  (to  which  the 
prize  was  awarded)  aud  92;  the  rest  are 
merely  pictures.  Is’o.  89,  by  Mr.  Draper,  is  a 
bright  composition  of  figures,  illustrating 
‘‘Spring”  (the  subject  given),  but  the  full-size 
cartoon  of  the  central  figure, — a girl  in  long 
drapery, — is  rather  uninteresting,  and  the  face 
coai-so  in  style.  Of  the  others,  88,  a ploughing 
scene,  is  a very  pleasant  picture  in  itself,  and 
the  cartoon  of  the  ploughman  good  ; and  in  95 
the  cartoon  of  the  flying  goddess  of  spring  is 
very  good,  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  this  set, 
but  the  comjrositiou  generally  is  far  too  misty, 
and  full  of  clouds,  &c.,  to  be  suitable  for  deco- 
rative effect  on  a large  scale. 

The  award  of  the  Creswick  prize  puzzles  as 
it  has  done  before.  The  subject  is  ” A Harbour 
at  Low  Tide,”  and  the  prize  isgiven  to  Mr.  A.  T. 
Foster  for  a pain  ting  certainly  show!  ngsomeverv 

good  work  in  detail,  but  which  is  less  th.an  any 
of  ihe  otliers  an  illustration  of  the  subject, 
"which  the  author  has  really  shirked,  putting 
some  craft  in  the  foreground  and  looking  up 
country  for  the  rest  of  his  picture.  That  by 
Mr.  Roobe  (honourable  mention)  is  certainly  a 
more  genuine  and  effective  treatment  of  the 
subject  given ; No.  11  maybe  referred  to  also 
as  a painting  with  artistic  feeling  ; aud  No.  5, 
by  Mr.  Carliil  (honourable  mention),  only 
wants  some  more  force  and  reality  of  texture 
and  local  colour  to  be  a very  aucoeesf  ul  rendering 
of  the  subject.  The  prize  for  a copy  of  an  oil 
painting  was  not  largely  competed  for,  and 


went  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Penrose,  for  a copy  of  a 
Richard  Wilson.  The  copies,  hung  in  con- 
junction with  the  original,  were  all  very  faithful 
in  form  and  balance,  but  not  one  showed  any 
resemblance  to  the  tone  of  the  original. 

Tho  following  is  the 

Lilt  J^rizei  and  Frizi  Winmre. 

Landscape  Painting,  subject,  “A  Harbour  at  Low  Tide,” 
Creswick  Prize,  awarded  fo  Arihur  John  Foster  j Froxinie 
acceiiit,  Arthur  Trevethin  Howell ; Hon.  mentions,  Barnurd 
Rcoke  and  Steven  BrigRS  Carliil. 

PaintinB  of  a Figure  from  the  Life,  Silver  medal,  Ist, 
awarded  to  Hent}’ Barrett  Carpenier ; Snd,  George  Good- 
win Kilburner* 

Painting  of  a Hesd  from  the  Life,  Silver  medal,  1st, 
awarded  to  John  William  Perrin ; 2nd,  Fred,  Henry  AJes. 
Parker. 

Cop3'  of  an  'Oil  Painting;  Portrait  of  Moli^re  (from  the 
Dulwiuh  Gallery) , Silver  Medal.  Isf,  awarded  to  Jas.  Doyle 
Penrose ; 2n‘d,  Leonard  Ang.  Pownall. 

Copy  of  a Landscape,  Italian  Scene,  by  R,  Wilson,  E.  A., 
Silver  medal,  awarded  to  Will.  Geo.  Wilson. 

Cartoon  of  a Draped  Figure,  snbject,  "Moses  with  the 
Brazen  Serpent,”  Silver  medal  and  prize  (25Z.),  awarded 
to  Robert  Anning  Bell. 

Design  in  M'  nochrome  for  a Figure  Picture,  subject, 
"Balaam  blessing  the  Children  of  Israel,"  Armitage 
prizes,  1st  (3 'f.)  and  Bronze  medal,  awarded  to  Sydney 
Paget;  2nd  (lOf.),  not  awarded. 

Design  for  the  Decoration  of  a Portion  of  a Public 
Building,  subject,  " Spring  Time,”  Prize  (40?.),  awaided 
to  Herbert  Jas.  Draper. 

Drawing  of  a Figure  from  the  Life,  Silver  medal,  let, 
awarded  to  Alfred  Ansell;  2nd,  Fred.  Sam,  Beaumont. 

Set  of  Six  Drawings  of  a Figure  from  the  Life,  let  Prize 
(60?), awarded  to  Albert  Starling  ; 2Dd  (26?.),  Alfred  Ansell ; 
3rd  (15?.),  Chas.  Will.  Bartlettt;  4th  (10?.),  Geo.  H. 
Sydney  Cowell. 

Drawing  of  a Head  from  the  Life,  Silver  medal,  1st, 
awarded  to  Helen  Sarah  Squire;  2ntl,  Florence  Helena 
Burgees. 

Drawing  of  a Statue  or  Group,  Silver  medal,  lat,  not 
awarded;  2nd,  Harold  Plantagenet  Moatyn. 

Drawing  of  a Statue  or  Group,  Prize  (10?.),  awarded  to 
Alice  Maria  Dicker. 

Perspective  Drawing  in  Outline  (open  to  Painters  and 
Sculptors  only),  subject,  The  Staircase  leading  to  the 
Exhibition  Galleries,  as  seen  from  the  Entrance  Hall  of  the 
Academy,  Silver  medal,  awarded  fo  Anna  Maria  Gayton. 

Model'  of  a Design,  subject,  "Tho  Brazen  Serpent,” 
Ist  Prize  (30?.),  awarded  to  Will.  Hy.  Totterdale  Tenner; 
2nd  (10?,),  Geo.  Jas.  Frampton. 

Set  of  Three  Models  of  a Figure  from  the  Life,  1st  Prize 
(60?.),  awarded  to  Henry  Alf,  Pegram;  2nd  (20?.),  Will. 
Goscombe  John.f 

Model  of  a Figure  from  the  Life.  Silver  medal,  1st, 
awarded  to  Will.  Goscombe  John;  2nd,  Arthur  George 
Wttlker.J 

Restoration  of  a Mutilated  Antique  Statue,  The  Torso 
(in  the  Royal  Academy),  Silver  medal,  awarded  to  John 
iUiind 

Model  of  11  Statue  or  Group,  Silver  medal,  Jat,  not 
awarded  ; 2nd,  John  Rollins. 

Model  of  a Statue  or  Group,  Prize  (10?.),  awarded  to 
Henry  Chas.  Febr. 

Design  in  Architecture,  subject,  Entrance  to  a Public 
Park,  with  Park-keeper's  Lodge  and  Colonnade  on  either 
side,  Travelling  Studentship  (60?.),  awarded  to  Edmund 
Harold  Sedding. 

Set  of  Architectural  Drawings,  subject.  The  Chantry  of 
Henry  V.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Silver  medal,  1st, 
awarded  to  Geo.  Thos,  McCombie  ; 2nd,  not  an-arded. 

Set  of  Architectural  Designs  (Upper  School),  Prize 
(25?.),  awarded  to  Sam.  Bridgman  Russell. 

Set  of  Drawings  of  an  Architectural  Design  (Lower 
School),  Prize  (10?.),  awarded  to  Colin  Campbell  Wileon; 
Hon.  mention,  Charles  Edward  Mallows. 

Perspective  Drawing  in  Outline  (open  to  Architects 
onlv),  subject.  The  Staircase  to  tho  Library  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Silver  medal,  awarded  to  Robert  Stephen 
Ayling. 

Tho  Landseer  Scholarships  in  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
of  40?.  a year  each,  tenable  for  two  years,  given  for  tho 
best  work  done  in  the  examination  for  passing  into  the 
Second  Term  of  Studentship,  have  been  awarded; — In 
Painting,  to  Barnard  Hooke  and  Henry  Barrett  Carpenter  ; 
in  Sculpture,  to  Arthur  George  'W^alker  and  William 
Henry  'Totterdale  Venner. 


TESTS  FOR  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

With  a view  to  tlie  simplificatioQ  of  the 
researches  incidental  to  determining  the  relative 
merits  of  building  materials,  various  technical 
bodies  on  the  Continent  have  of  late  propounded 
and  discussed  schemes  for  the  application  of 
more  or  leos  uniform  tests  in  such  cases.  These 
proposals  have  been  framed  with  special 
reference  to  particular  destructive  influences  to 
which  the  substances  iu  question  are  liable  to 
be  exposed,  amongst  which  may  be  specially 
noticed  the  action  of  soluble  salts,  the  effects 
of  frost,  the  influences  of  heat,  air,  rain, 
changes  of  temperature,  &c.,  and,  finally,  the 
results  of  fire. 

Tho  presence  of  soluble  salts  i.s  detected 
(according  to  Dr.  Seger’s  proposal,  submitted 
in  1885  to  tho  Munich  Commission)  by  the 
evaporation  of  a solution  in  a pulverised  con- 
dition of  the  substances  under  investigation. 
These  salts,  it  has  since  been  remarkeiJ,  may 
bavo  existed  in  the  clay  from  which  the  bricks, 
&c.,  have  been  made,  or  in  the  water  used  for 
softening,  while  it  is  also  considered  possible 

* Disqualified,  owing  to  having  received  the  aamo  Medal 
in  1883. 

+ Disqualified,  owing  to  having  received  the  same  Prize 
in  1886. 

i Diequalified,  owing  to  having  received  the  same  Medal 
in  1884. 


for  them  to  have  been  introduced  during  the 
process  of  baking,  by  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid.  It  is  thought  more  reliable 
to  make  these  tests  upon  samples  extracted 
from  the  interual  portions  of  bricks,  as  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  salts  in  question  from  such 
portions  is  more  difficult  than  from  nearer  tho 
surface.  These  salrs  are  principally  sulphates 
aud  metallic  chlorides,  the  former  being  by 
far  the  most  injarious.  Tests  for  carbonate 
of  lime,  pyrites,  specular  stone,  &c.,  are  made 
upon  the  clay,  as  baking  destroys  these  sub- 
stances. 

Porosity  and  resistance  to  frost  have  likewise 
given  rise  to  exhaustive  discussion  ; Dr.  Seger  s 
proposed  tests  including  the  capillary  absorp- 
tion of  -water  daring  twenty-foui’  hours,  fol- 
lowed by  total  immersion.  Tho  specific  gravity 
has  to  be  defined,  so  as  to  afford  a basis  for 
calculating  the  proportion  between  the  space 
of  the  pores  and  that  occupied  by  the  solid 
portion.  The  use  of  au  ice-machine  has  been 
recommended  as  a substitute  for  immersion  in  a 
cold  mixture,  by  reason  of  the  large  bulk  to  bo 
tested,  and  in  order  to  save  time.  A period  of 
four  hours  ata  temperature  of  5°  Fah.  has  been 
found  sufficient  to  freeze  the  bricks  thoroughly. 
The  repetition  of  the  freezing  process  teu  times 
has  been  deemed  sufficient,  the  subsequent 
application  of  tests  for  pressure  being  accom- 
panied by  similar  tests  of  bricks  which  have  not 
been  previously  subjected  to  the  trials  of 
freezing.  The  Thonindusirie  Zeitung  remarkp, 
however,  that  to  obtain  in  this  way  results 
of  a definite  character  as  to  resistance  against 
frost,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  more 
numerous  teats  than  might  generally  be  practi- 
cable or  convenient. 

The  statements  of  Herr  Bauschinger  regard- 
ing the  proposals  of  a Sub-Commission  of  tlio 
Munich  Conference  include  detailed  recom- 
mendations as  to  uniformity  of  size  in  samples 
of  stone  to  be  tested  ; the  lateral  length  being 
about  in.,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
attending  the  application  of  severe  tests  to 
larger  samples.  Comparative  information 
should,  it  is  considered,  be  furnished  as  to  the 
quarries,  and  even  the  parts  of  them,  from 
which  the  samples  originate.  The  degree  of 
dryness  is  understood  to  be  that  of  constant 
weight.  Gradual  immersion  in  water  is  recom- 
mended to  prevent  the  action  of  various 
influences  which  would  result  from  sudden 
immersion,  distilled  water  of  59°  Fah.  being 
used.  The  samples  when  saturated  with  water 
should  be  placed  in  a closed  metal  vessel  in  a 
liquid  or  mixture,  kept  diiring  tho  four  hours’ 
trial  at  5°  to  1-1°  Fah.  The  water  is  again 
applied  when  the  process  of  freezing  is  over. 
The  thawing  takes  jflace  in  air  at  68°  Fab. 
Regarding  the  effects  of  sun,  rain,  air,  and 
temperature  in  general,  it  is  admitted  that 
experiments  of  a reliable  character  are  not 
easily  carried  out,  and  hence  it  is  suggested 
that  tho  appearances  which  have  actually  been 
noticed  should  bo  recorded  in  a comprehensive 
form,  as  a basis  for  more  detailed  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

It  would  seem  that  tests  of  resistance  to  lire 
have  only  of  late  formed  part  of  tho  trials  made 
at  German  testing  establishments,  this  arrange- 
ment having  doubtless  been  prompted  by  tho 
action  of  the  Berlin  police  in  limiting  tho 
employment  of  granite  supports.  Comparative 
tests  of  Saxon  granite  have  shown  the  following 
results  as  to  pressure,  the  samples  experimented 
upon  being  2-36  inches  in  length  and  in  width, 
the  surface  exposed  to  pressure  being  thus 
about  5-57  square  inches  ; — 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 


1.  Air-dried,  average  of  10  trials...  15,287 

2.  Saturated  with  water,  average 

of  10  trials 15,200 

3.  Frozen  iu  the  air  (from  5 trials)  14,'14'1' 

4.  Frozen  under  water  (from  5 

trials)  15,01-t 

5.  After  8 hours  exposure  to  fire...  9,525 


Herr  Frangenheim,  in  the  Deutsche  Bau- 
zeitunf],  remark.s  that  these  tests  are  deficient 
in  practical  valne,  from  the  fact  that  the  sudden 
cooling  of  the  heated  stone  which  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  water  at  fires 
is  not  represented  in  the  experiments  described, 
the  impoi’tance  of  such  a teat  for  the  stone  used 
in  staircases  being  specially  advocated,  llis 
own  trials  have  shown  the  rapid  destrnc- 
tibility  of  basalt-lava  stone  (possibly  by  the 
expansion  of  the  air  in  the  crevices,  &c.)  under 
the  circumstances  indicated.  He  has  also  re- 
marked that  many  descriptions  of  stoue  wore 
injured  by  fire  at  the  edges,  while  the  internal 
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portions  remained  intact.  Only  in  one  instance 
(a  sandstone  with  siliceous  mortar)  the  sample 
withstood  the  influence  of  fire,  even  at  the 
edges. 

It  has,  however,  been  remarked  that  these 
tests  (carried  out  at  the  instance  of  private 
individuals  or  official  bodies)  do  not  fulfil  all 
reqairements,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that 
the  principal  quarries  shonld  be  inspected,  with 
a view  to  samples  of  their  products  being 
examined  and  grouped  together,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  present  testing  establish- 
ments ; centi'al  and  local  exhibitions  bringing 
the  facts  thus  arrived  at  within  the  reach  of 
those  whom  they  moat  interest.  As  an  instance 
of  the  practical  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a more  acenrate  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
building  materials,  it  is  stated  that  German 
roofing  slates  are  now  considered  fully  equal  to 
those  of  English  origin,  although  some  years 
ago  it  was  officially  stated  that  the  latter  were 
indispensable  to  the  German  building  industry. 


THE  DRY  ROT  FUNGUS. 

MERFLIL'S  LACHRYMANS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Gardener's  Chronicle 
for  the  accompanying  illustrations  of  the 
structure  of  this  disagreeable  form  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  from  the  same  journal  we  extract  the 
following  remarks,  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  architects  and  builders  who  have  to  deal 
with  it  : — 

The  dry-rot  fungus  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread and  destructive  of  all  fungi.  It  is 
especially  common  and  well  known  on  the 
squared  timber  of  ill-ventilated  buildings,  and 
from  dressed  wood  it  will  quickly  spread  to 
walls,  whether  built  of  stone,  brick,  or  concrete. 
It  will  often  grow  through  the  mortar  of  a thick 
wall,  and  perfect  itself  on  the  bricks  both  outside 


f-ingns  will  luxuriate  between  the  cork  and  the 
ne(  k of  the  bottle;  a slight  attack  of  this  sort 
is  said  to  make  the  wiue  “ corky.” 

' The  dry-rot  fungus  prefers  the  squared  un- 
I l>'>!iahed  wood  of  coniferous  trees  as  a sub- 
stratum on  which  to  luxuriate,  but  we  have 
seen  it  on  polished  mahogany,  and  it  will  spread 
; from  other  woods  to  teak,  and  destroy  teak- 
built  ships.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  fallen 
timber  of  pine  woods,  but,  like  some  other  | 
plant.s,  it  has  long  been  peculiarly  associated 
with  man  and  ffis  dwellings.  It  destroys 
churches,  houses,  ships,  bridges,  railway 
sleepers,  telegraph  - poles,  and  many  other 
objects.  It  mu.st  not  be  assumed,  however, 
that  the  true  dry-rot  fungus  is  the  sole 
depredator.  There  are  twelve  British  species 
of  Merulius,  inclusive  of  M.  lachrymans,  and 
several  of  these  appear  at  times  in  our  houses. 
We  have  seen  corii4?)i  almost  as  destructive 
as  M.  lachrymans.  In  addition  to  the  dry-rot 
fungi,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
buildings  destroyed  by  different  species  of 
polyporus,  lentinus,  and  other  fungi. 

ileruUus  was  so  named  by  Fries  on  account 
of  the  shallow  pores  or  wrinkles  of  the  spore- 
producing  surface,  and  lachrymans  on  account 
of  the  drops  of  moisture,  like  tears,  which  stud 
the  fruiting  surface  of  the  fungus  when  grow- 
ing in  full  vigour. 

The  upper  part  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  a small  plant  of  a dry-rot  fnngus  ; 
the  circumference  is  white  or  livid  in  colour, 
and  thick  and  fleshy.  The  whole  plant  is  fleshy, 
and  almost  meaty  when  cut.  Tho  odour  is  very 
strong  and  mushroom-like.  The  livid  rim  con- 
sists of  transparent  interwoven  fuugus  tubes 
and  cells  as  illnstrated  enlarged  400  diameters 
at  C ; tubes  of  this  nature  and  size  also  form 
the  entire  base  of  the  fungus.  The  fungus  cells 
or  tubes  break  down  the  substance  of  the  wood 
upon  which  they  grow  and  transport  the  jnices 
of  the  wood  to  the  fungus  for  nourishment.  The 
central  part  of  the  surface  of  the  merulius  is 
rich  reddish-brown  in  colour  and  indented  with 
coarse  shallow  pores  or  wrinkles,  as  illustrated 
in  the  upper  figure.  A reddish  livid  juice  is 
exuded  from  all  parts  of  this  fungus ; this  juice 
stains  every  object  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. A section  of  the  wrinkled  surface  is 
shown  natural  sire  at  A.  Every  part  of  the 
reddish  wrinkled  surface  prodcces  spores, 
the  same  portion  distils  drops  of  moisture 
chiefly  derived  from  the  wood  upon  which 
the  fungus  grows.  By  breaking  down  the 


substance  of  the  wood  and  extracting  its  juices 
the  timber  is  ultimately  left  in  a.  slate  little 
better  than  dry  sawdust  or  powder:  henci  the 
popular  name  of  ” dry  rot,”  a curious  name  fur 
a naturally  wet  or  ‘‘weeping”  fungus.  If  a 
very  small  fragment  is  cut  from  the  wrinkled 
surface  of  an  example  of  Merulius  lachrymans, 
and  a very  thin  transparent  slice  is  then  removed 
from  the  exposed  surface  and  examined  with  a 
microscope,  it  will  be  seen,  if  enlarged  -100 
diameters,  as  at  B.  The  coarse  transparent 
tubes  of  the  base  of  tho  fungus  become  much 
narmwer  as  they  gradually  grow  up  towards 
the  brown  wrinkled  surface,  and  in  the  latter 
position  they  support  tall  colourless  cells  or 
bladders  as  shown;  each  tall  bladder  throw, s 
out  four  minute  horns  or  spore-supporters  at  its 
apex,  and  on  each  horn  an  oval  spore  of  rich 
brown  colour  is  borne,  as  illustrated.  When  tho 
ripe  spores  fall  from  their  supports  on  to  dam]i 
wood  in  close  confined  air  they  germinate  and 
throw  out  fine  mycelial  tubes,  the  tubes  pene- 
trate the  sweating  wood  and  soon  prudui.-e 
a perfect  dry-rot  fungus  by  drawing  from 
the  wood  the  material  necessary  for  the  life 
and  well-being  of  the  fungus.  The  fungus  con- 
tiuues  to  growtill  the  supporting  timber  is  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  reduced  to  tinder  or  dust ; 
the  fungus  itself  now  perishes,  but  not  before  it 
has  produced  myriads  of  spores  which  have 
probably  been  carried  away  by  currents  of  air 
to  destroy  other  damp  wood  or  wood  in  damp 
places.  The  dry-rot  fuugus  will  under  favour- 
able conditions  attain  a very  largo  size  i 
its  dimensions  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  onlj’ 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  object  or  material  on 
which  it  grows ; we  have  seen  huge  thicl- 
growtbs,  like  largo  pancakes,  a yard  or  more  in 
diameter.  As  tho  growth  of  tho  fungus  is  as 
rapid  as  it  is  exhaustive,  it  follows  that  when 
dry  rot  once  gets  a footing  in  an  ill-ventilated 
building  the  work  of  destruction  is  rapid  and 
complete.  Floors  rot,  roofs  fall,  galleries 
collapse,  and  window-sashes  torn  to  powder  and 
dropout.  As  the  air  of  the  infested  building 
is  full  of  dry-rot  spores  it  is  useless  to  replace 
old  wood  with  new.  for  new  wood  merely 
supplies  fresh  food  for  the  fungus.  Sometimes 
improved  ventilation  is  beneficial,  but  it  is 
impoBsible'to  really  cure  dry  rot,  and  almost  if 
not  quito  impossible  to  stop  its  progress  when 
once  well  started,  as  the  fungus  is  always  ready 
to  invade  various  other  materials  in  addition 
to  wood.  To  keep  well  clear  of  dry-rot  its 
attacks  should  be  prevented. 


Merulius  lachi'ymans  (Dry  rot). 

« section  of  part  of  fungus  (natural  size). 

''Crinkled  p irtion,  magnified  -kHj  diameters. 

V.  Interwoven  tubes  forming  fleshv  portion,  siniilarlv 
magnified.  ' 

and  inside.  We  have  seen  it  growing  on  damp 
concrete  between  the  girders  of  iron  fire-proof 
floors,  and  seen  it  spread  from  wood  on  to  plate- 
glass,  and  j«rfect  itself  on  the  latter  substano© 
whilst  drawing  its  nourishment  from  the  wood. 
In  wine-cellars  it  will  spread  from  the  wood- 
work and  walls  to  the  bios  and  even  to  the 
corks  of  wine-bottles.  The  mycelium  of  the 
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The  Tnmh  of  Sir  John  Veche,  LnlUnastonc  Church,  Keni.  — From 


•in/}  hij  ^fr.  Jferherf  Balcer. 


EOOD  SCREEN  AND  JIONUJIENT, 
LULLINGSTONE  CHURCH,  KENT. 

The  monument  and  rood-screen  from  Lulling- 
stone  Church.  Kent,  here  illustrated,  -were 
specially  referred  to  in  onr  pages  a few  Tveeks 
since,  in  a review  of  the  last  nximber  of  the 
Archcsoloqia  Cantiana,  page  755,  ante.  The 
illustrations  are  reduced  from  drawings  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Baker. 


WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  OP  ART, 

The  annual  presentation  of  medals,  prizes, 
and  certillcates  to  the  students  of  the  West 
London  School  of  Art  took  place  at  the  school, 
Great  Titchfield-street,  last  week,  there  being  a 
very  largo  muster  of  the  students  and  their 
friends.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a large 
number  of  the  works  executed  by  the  students 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Thrupp  occupied  the  chair,  and 
opened  the  proceedings  by  expressing  his  regret 
that  Jlr.  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A.,  who  bad 
shown  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
students,  and  who  had  promised  to  distribute 
the  prizes,  was  suffering  from  illness,  and  was 
unable  to  attend.  He  then  called  upon  Mr. 
G.  G.  Simpson,  the  Head-Master,  to  read  the 
annual  report. 

The  report  stated  that  in  no  previous 
year  of  its  existence  has  the  school  attained 
anything  like  the  success  of  the  past  year,  in 
prizes,  examination?,  and  grant  in  aid.  312 
students  attended  the  classes, — 119  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  193  in  the  evening.  The  school  fees 


amounted  to  83  H.  l-ls.  4d.  The  claim  of  the 
school  upon  the  Government  for  pnymentson  re- 
sults, in  aid  of  the  school,  is  4-17L  17s.  3d. 
In  the  Sec  md  Grade  or  elementary  examina- 
tions in  freehand  and  model  drawing,  geometry, 
and  perspective,  twelve  students  obtained  full 
certificates  for  passing  in  all  four  subjects] 
twenty-one  students  gained  the  mark  Excellent, 
and  sixty  papers  wore  marked  Pass,  making  a 
total  of  eighty-one  successes,  and  being  a per- 
centage of  neax’ly  twenty-six  against  twenty- 
three  for  last  year.  In  the  Third  Grade  or 
•advanced  examinations  in  drawing  in  chalk 
from  the  living  model,  the  antique,  ornament 
and  geometrical  models,  in  painting  from  still 
life  and  ornament,  in  designing  figure  and 
ornamental  composition,  in  questions  on  the 
elements  and  principles  of  ornament,  in  per- 
spective (theory  and  practice),  in  anatomy  of 
the  human  figure,  in  elementury  architecture, 
and  in  outline  drawing  from  casts  of  ornament, 
eleven  students  gained  Excellent,  63  Good,  and 
IS  Fair,  making  a total  of  92  successes.  Seven 
students,  Georgina  Barbier,  Edwin  Holder, 
Elizabeth  Laker,  Emily  ‘Mitchell,  JIary  P, 
Parry,  John  W.  Parsons,  Arthur  Balliol  Salmon, 
were  successful  in  obtaining  this  certificate, — 
more  than  double  the  number  recorded  in  any 
previous  year.  The  total  number  of  works  sent 
in  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  by  all  the 
schools  in  the  kingdom  (227)  for  examination 
this  year  was  324,315.  The  students  of  the 
West  London  School  contributed  about  a 
hundredth  part  of  that  quantity,  and  received 
one-twenty-seventh  of  the  entire  number  of 
prizes  given.  In  the  National  Art  Competion 
the  percentage  of  awards  was  the  same  as  in 


1884,  viz.,  4^-  per  cent.  It  is  the  highest 
percentage  obtained  by  this  school.  This 
year  it  is  made  up  as  follows : — One  gold 
medal,  one  silver  medal,  four  bronze  medals, 
and  eight  Queen’s  prizes  of  books.  The  percent- 
age of  Third -Grade  prizes  gained  by  the  students 
is  very  much  in  advance  of  any  former  year  ; 
the  highest  previous  record  being  in  1881-, 
when  14  per  cent,  of  the  students  gained  prizes, 
as  against  18^  per  cent,  this  year,  fifty-eight 
prizes  being  awarded.  Five  students, — Minnie 
Anmonier,  Charles  J.  L.  do  Beaupre,  Agnes 
Guest,  Florence  Hannam,  and  William  H. 
Woodall,  — were  awarded  Government  Free 
Studentships  for  the  excellence  of  their  year’s 
work.  These  studentships  are  tenable  for  one 
year.  Two  students, — H.  B.  Matthews  and 
Alfred  C.  Weatherstone,  — gained  each  a 
National  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  521.  a 
year,  and  tenable  for  two  years.  These 
scholarships  were  created  by  the  Government 
“to  enable  advanced  students,  who  may  liave 
given  evidence  of  special  aptitude  for  design, 
to  prosecute  their  studies  in  the  Training  School 
and  South  Kensington  Museum.”  The  Travel- 
ling Studentship  of  the  Painters’  Company,  of 
the  valne  of  501.,  was  this  year  awarded  to 
C.  J.  L.  de  Beaupre,  fur  the  colosred  decoration 
of  a vestibule. 

Mr.  Thrupp,  prior  to  distributing  the  prizes, 
delivered  an  interesting  address  to  the  students, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  art  schools  were 
established  in  1837  more  especially  for  further- 
ing the  artistic  education  of  those  engaged  in 
manufactures,  or  who  looked  forward  to  enter- 
ing pursuits  where  the  knowledge  of  painting 
and  drawing  would  be  of  importance.  Their 
object  was  to  educate  the  artist  by  instructing 
him  in  the  technical  part  of  his  work  by  training 
the  eye  to  clearly  and  correctly  see,  and  the 
hand  to  execute  that  which  the  eye  saw  in  due 
proportion  and  symmetry.  He  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  advantage  had  not  been  taken  of 
them  in  the  metropolis  as  they  had  hoped  by 
those  classes  for  whom  they  originated  and 
supported  these  schools,  viz.,  those  by  whom 
artistic  works  were  and  are  actually  designed 
and  manufactured.  There  was  ono  quality 
necessary  to  the  designer, — imagination, — 
which  could  not  be  secured,  and  could  only  he 
partially  assisted,  by  the  course  of  study  pursued 
there.  A true  artist  must  create,  not  simply  copy. 
In  France,  where  the  artistic  education  of  the 
workman  commenced  much  earlier  tl-.an  in  this 
country,  clay  statuettes  and  graceful  groups 
bronze,  truly  artistic  in  character,  were  pro- 
duced ; and  why  should  not  such  work  he  pro- 
duced hei*e,  instead  of  being  chiefly  imported  ? 
■Were  our  workmen  trained  to  the  decoration 
of  ceilings  and  walla  in  a manner  equal  to 
foreigners  ? If  not,  was  it  because  our  artists 
confined  themselves  to  the  execution  of  paint- 
ings to  be  hung  upon  walla  ? Mr.  Thrupp  con- 
cluded by  advising  the  students  to  avail  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  of  the  advantage  of  the 
libraries  in  that  institution  aud  at  f5outh 
Kensington  j and  then  proceeded  to  distribute 
the  prizes,  which  included  the  following  : — 
Bronze  medal,  for  tempera  paintings  of  figures 
from  the  antique,  awarded  to  Henry  E.  Tid- 
marsh;  bronze  medal,  for  water-colour  painting 
of  drapery  arranged  on  the  antique  figure,  to 
Leonard  F.  ‘Wyburd ; Queen’s  prize,  for  design 
for  a wall-paper,  to  George  Fayers  ; book  prize, 
for  e.xcellence  in  advanced  perspective,  to 
■William  H.  Woodall ; prize  for  building  con- 
struction (advanced  stage),  to  Charles  Bryant. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Head-Master  and  his 
assistants,  to  the  Chaii'man,  and  to  Mr.  C.  A. 
Ilindlcy,  the  hon.  sec.,  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


Surveyorship,  'Willesden. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Willesden  Local  Board  on  the  14th  inst-, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  salary  of 
Mr.  0.  Claude  Robson,  Surveyor  of  the  Board, 
be  increased  from  5001.  to  7001.  per  annum. 

New  “ Salvation  Army  Barracks  ” 
were  opened  last  Monday  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Seating  accommodation  is  provided  for  900 
persons.  The  total  cost,  including  2001.  for 
extra  foundations  which  had  to  be  put  in, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  a depth  of 
23  ft.,  was  1,5001.  The  site,  costing  3001.,  was 
given  to  the  “ Army”  by  the  Misses  Wells,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells.  The  front  elevation,  we  are 
informed,  “ is  designed  in  the  Jacobean  style, 
with  a modern  feeling.”  Mr.  F.  J.  Coxbead,  of 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  was  the  builder,  and  the 
architect  was  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  of  101,  Queen 
Victoria-street. 
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Jllustralions, 

SKETCHES  IX  TEWKESBURY  ABBEY. 
HESE  two  illustrations,  reproduced  from 
pencil  sketcbes  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Paul, 
represent  two  tombs  in  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  Church.  Of  their  history  wo  believe 
nothing  is  known.  They  are  given  hero 
as  examples,  in  the  first  place,  of  very  good 
sketching,  and  as  interesting  specimens  of 
a certain  type  of  monument,  in  two  late  and 
closely-connected  phases  of  Gothic  style. 


WESLEYAN  CHAPEL,  &c.,  CORPORATION- 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  this  building,  the 
design  for  which,  by  Messrs.  Oaboru  & Reading, 
was  selected  in  a limited  competition.  The 
buildings  include  on  the  ground-floor  fronting 
Cor-poration-street  two  large  shops,  with  base- 
ments under,  and  a smaller  shop  with  basement 
in  the  Lower  Priory.  The  inclination  in  the 
adjoining  streets  admits  of  a level  entrance 
from  Dalton-street  to  the  basement  of  these 
shops.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  chapel 
premises  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Corporation- 
street  front.  The  general  disposition  of  the 
buildings  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  plans.  The 
chapel  will  accommodate  300  persona. 

The  whole  of  the  first  floor  and  staircases  are 
constructed  with  fire-proof  materials.  Separate 
staircases  are  provided  for  the  hall,  so  that  it 
may  be  used  independently,  one  at  the  corner  of 
Dalton-street  and  Lower  Priory  and  the  other 
from  Dalton-street.  The  materials  used  in  the 
elevations  are  Darley  Dale  stone  on  the  ground 
or  shop  storey,  with  red  brick  facings  and 
Corsham  Down  stone  in  the  upper  storeys,  the 
high-pitched  roofs  being  covered  with  red  tiles. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  John  Bowen,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architects. 


RESIDENCE.  HAMPSTEAD. 

This  house  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the 
Cliislett-road. 

The  exterior  walliug  is  o.xecutcd  in  picked  red 
faeiiigs,  with  Bracknell  rubbers,  the  stonework 
throughout  being  Portland.  Broscley  tiles  are 
used  for  the  roof. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  Mansbridge,  Kilburu,  aud 
the  architect  is  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  GEORGE- 
LANE,  WOODFORD. 

This  church  occupies  a good  site  in  George- 
lane,  not  far  from  the  station  of  that  name  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

The  plan  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  apsidal 
choir,  and  transepts.  At  the  principal  front  is 
tlie  tower  entrance,  largo  vestibule  and  retiring- 
room,  while  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church 
is  the  organ-chamber,  class-room,  vestries, 
heating- chamber,  and  other  accommodation. 
The  church  is  seated  for  GU4  persons  on  the 
ground  area,  exclusive  of  end  galieiv. 

Externally  iho  walls  are  built  of  Kentish 
rag.  in  closely  jointed  and  level  random  courses, 
with  dressings  in  Bath  stone.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  red  Broseley  tiles. 

Ill  the  interior  stone  is  largely  used.  The 
pillars  of  the  arcade  have  their  bases  to  3 ft. 
above  floor  of  Portland  stone  in  one  piece;  the 
shaiis  are  of  Mansfield  stone,  each  in  one  piece, 
of'.  6 in.  long,  which  (as  they  are  on  the 
natural  bed)  required  to  be  cut  from  blocks  of 
unusual  size.  The  capitals  and  large  springers 
of  the  arches  are  of  Portland  stone,  and  the 
remaining  voussoirs  of  the  arches  of  Bath 
stone.  The  windows  of  nave  and  clearstory  are 
of  two  lights;  of  transepts,  four  lights;  and 
over  the  front  entrance,  of  five  lights.  The 
moulded  strings,  corbellings,  &c.,  are  of  Bath 
stone.  There  is  a good  deal  of  carving  both 
internally  and  externally,  the  execution  of 
which  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Allen. 
The  roof  of  the  centre  aisle  is  continued  of  the 
same  height  through  the  nave  and  choir,  and 
its  general  effect  and  construction  are  shown,  on 
our  drawing.  The  choir,  which  is  raised  two 
steps  above  the  nave,  and  the  vestibule,  are 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  while  the  passages 
are  laid  with  wood  blocks.  The  pewing, 
pulpit,  choir  seats,  scieecs,  S:c.,  are  of  pitch 
pine,  and  outside  doors  of  teak. 

The  work  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out 
by  Mr.  James  Morter,  builder,  of  Stratford, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 


of  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Basing- 
hall-street,  E.C. 

The  contract  for  the  entire  building,  in- 
cluding bonndary-wall,  but  exclusive  of  belfry 
of  tower,  and  spire,  amounts  to  5,113L 


ADDITIONS  TO  “SHERWOOD,” 
TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a pen- 
and-ink  drawing  by  IMr.  Frank  Baggallay,  and 
shows  the  new  wing,  entrance-hall,  and  tower 
to  Sherwood,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  work  was 
carried  out  for  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens, 
F.R.S.,by  Messrs.Willacombe  & Oakley, builders, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Lewis 
P.  Grace,  architect,  of  Nottingham  • place, 
London. 


DESIGN  FOR  MISSION  CHURCH  AT 
MOSBOROUGH. 

This  illustration  represents  a drawing  of  a 
proposed  mission  church  at  Mosborough, 
Derbyshire,  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  of 
Sheffield,  in  a recent  competition. 


SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

THE  TITHE  qUESXION. 

This  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Surveyors’  Institution  at  its  last  two 
meetings.  At  the  meeting  held  on  the  22nd 
ult.,  Mr.  J.  Willis  Bund,  Associate,  read  a paper 
on  “ Extraordinary  Tithe,”  in  which  he 
criticised  the  mode  of  redeeming  it  which  was 
afforded  by  the  Extraordinary  Tithes  Redemp- 
tion Act,  1886,  a measure  which,  he  said,  was 
“rushed”  through  Parliament  on  the  eve  of 
a general  election,  to  satisfy  a local  grievance, 
without  the  full  significance  of  the  change 
which  it  would  bring  about  being  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  legislators. 

At  the  meeting  held  ou  the  6th  iust.,  Mr, 
W.  J.  Beadel,  M.P..  President,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  E.  Ryde,  past-President,  read  a paper 
entitled  ' The  Tithe  Question;  with  Suggestions 
for  the  Redemption  of  the  Rent  Charge.” 
After  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the 
historical  and  legislative  phases  of  the  question, 
and  showing  that  the  popular  prejudice  against 
the  payment  of  tithe  rout-charge  was  deep- 
seated  and  widespread,  he  referred  to  the  pro- 
posals which  ho  had  made  on  the  subject  a few 
years  ago,*  when  ho  hinted  that  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  should  be  redeemed,  and  stated  that  the 
landowners  would  have  to  pay  twenty- five 
years’  purchnso  for  it ; that  they  would  have  to 
bori'iiw  the  purchase-money  from  the  Ciovern- 
ment  at  4 per  cent,  interest,  and  would  have  to 
continue  the  payment  of  the  interest  for  a 
period  of  about  forty  years,  when  it  would 
cease.  His  present  proposals  did  not  much 
depart  from  those  suggestions,  and  during  the 
last  five  years  be  had  canvassed  the  views  of 
men  eminently  well  qualified  to  influence  public 
opinion,  and  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  adjusting 
every  difference  of  opinion  which  had  been 
communicated  to  bim.  Having  enumerated 
and  replied  to  the  principal  objections  which 
had  been  urged  against  his  proposals,  he  gave, 
in  conclusion,  the  following  outline  of  the 
scheme  of  redemption  which  be  proposed  ; — 

“ The  total  value  of  the  tithe- rent  charge,  as 
commuted  and  apportioned,  is.  in  round  figures, 
4,000,0001.  per  annum  and  upwards.  I cannot 
deal  with  actual  figures,  because  snutU  redemp- 
tions have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  which 
may  have  reduced  the  amount  to  the  round 
figure  of  4,000,0uul.  Of  this  round  figure  about 
three-fifths,  or  2,400,0001.,  is  iu  the  possessiou 
of  parochial  iucumbents,  the  remaining  two-fifths 
being  in  the  hands  of  impropriators. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  reduce 
this  4,000,0001.  to  3,800,0001.  by  deducting  from 
it  five  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  collecting.  In  the 
next  place  it  is  proposed  to  take  from  it  400,0001., 
being  the  difference,  in  round  figures,  between 
the  value  of  the  rent-charge  in  1886,  and  the 
commuted  rent-charge  in  1836.  This  is  done 
on  the  snppositiou  that  the  avci'age  price  of 
corn  for  any  seven  years  in  the  future  will  not 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  average  price 
of  the  years  1828  to  1835,  upon  which  the 
rent-charge  was  originally  based,  than  90  per 
cent.  There  is  great  fear  that  the  average 
price  will  be  less  than  that  figure,  but  in  a 
measure  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  a com- 


• In  lu8  Opening  Addressee  as  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion, 1580-81. 


promise  ou  all  hands,  it  would  be  quite  fair  to 
deal  with  the  rent-cbiirgc  at  90  per  cent.,  of 
the  original  amount.  This  brings  the  total 
rent-charge  to  3,400,0001.,  and  it  is  very  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  rates  and  taxes  will  take 
off  the  odd  400,0001.,  and  leave  a net  round 
figure  of  3,000,0001.  per  annum  as  the  approxi- 
mate measure  of  the  rent-charge  to  be  dealt 
with. 

It  is  proposed  to  redeem  this  3,000,0001.  at 
the  price  of  twenty  years’  purchoso,  or 

60.000. 0001.,  but  it'  is  proposed  to  borrow  the 
sum  of  75,000,0001.  (being  the  amount  of 
twenty-live  years’  purchase).  The  balance  of 

15.000. 0001.  is  to  go  to  make  up  the  augmenta- 
tions to  the  income  of  the  parochial  incumbents, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  15,000,0001.,  spread 
over  the  three-fifths  of  the  rent-charge,  wilt 
make  an  additional  eight  and  one-third  years' 
purchase.  The  interest  on  the  75,000,0001.,  at 
3 per  cent.,  will  amount  to  2,250,0001.  a year. 
There  will  therefore  be  a surplus  of  75,0001.  a 
year  to  be  applied  as  a sinking  fund  to  recoup 
the  principal.  This,  at  3 per  cent.,  will  over- 
take the  principal  in  forty-seven  years.  It 
may  here  be  added  that  if  from  any  cause  there 
should  be  occasion  to  raise  additional  capital, 
it  will  be  easy  to  do  so  by  slightly  extending  the 
period  of  the  loan.  The  difference  in  the 
amount  accumulated  by  a sinking  fund  of  11. 
per  annum  for  forty-seven  years  and  fifty  years 
is  as  much  as  12'8  per  cent.  The  amount  which 
in  forty-seven  years  will  accumulate  to  1001., 
accumulates  in  fifty  years  to  1121.  Ss.  Tbo 
difference  in  value  to  a landowner  in  present 
money  between  freeing  his  estate  in  forty-seovn 
years  aud  in  fifty  years  is  practically  inappre- 
ciable. 

I scarcely  dare  to  suggest  the  mode  upon 
which  the  new  stock  should  be  created.  I 
wonld,  of  course,  make  it  a condition  that  the 
purchase-money  to  the  tithe-owner  should  be 
paid  in  that  stock,  so  that  tho  whole  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  would  be  to 
provide  for  the  i.ssne  of  the  stock. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  in  this 
paper  all  reference  to  the  Extraordinary  Titlie 
Redemption  Act,  1886  (49  and  50  Vic.,  cap.  5-I-), 
has  been  avoided  for  the  reason  that  a jiaper 
on  that  Act,  written  by  Mr.  Willis  Bund,  is  to 
be  discussed  with  the  present  paper.  It  mnv 
be  that  much  of  the  rent-charge  to  bo  created 
under  that  Act  in  lieu  of  extraordinary  tithe 
will  be  redeemed  voluntarily.  But  it  is  well  to 
add  that  if  any  general  redemption  should  take 
place  on  the  lines  of  this  paper,  the  e.xtra- 
ordinary  rent-charge  should  bo  included.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mosers.  A. 

J.  Burrows,  C.  K.  Bedells,  J.  Henry  Sabin,  J. 
Waterman,  W.  J.  Hurris,  J.  W.  Kemsley,  K. 
Powell,  and  E.  Ballard  took  part,  and  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  Oakley,  to 
adjourn  the  further  discussion  of  the  papers  to 
the  next  meeting. 


The  Queen's  Park  Estate,  Harold  Wood. 
Last  week  Messrs.  Baker  S:  Sons  offered  fnr 
sale,  at  the  Princess  Alice  Hotel.  Romford-road, 
Forest-gate,  the  first  portion  of  the  Queen’s 
Park  Estate,  Harold  Wood.  The  estate,  whicli 
adjoins  the  Harold  Wood  station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  has  recently  been  laid  out  for 
building  purposes,  the  principal  thoroughfare 
being  Queen's  Park-road,  which  intersects  the 
centre  of  the  estate.  The  number  of  plots  sub- 
mitted on  Wednesday  was  122.  Nearly  all  tif 
them  have  frontages  of  15  ft.  and  16  ft.  each, 
with  depths  varying  from  60  ft.  to  100  ft.  Tho 
property  offered  included  a large  hotel  plot  at 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  estate,  and  several 
shop  plots  in  the  Broadway,  one  of  the 
thoroughfares  on  the  estate,  forming  a con- 
tinuation of  the  main  highway  to  Brentwood. 
Before  offering  the  several  plots  Mr.  Baker 
observed  that  there  was  no  reserve  upon  them. 
The  sale  then  commenced,  and  the  first  lot, 
having  a frontage  of  15  ft.  to  the  Queen’s  Park- 
road,  and  a return  frontage  of  60  ft.,  was  sold 
for  7l-t  the  auctioneer  remarking  that  this  was 
not  the  value  of  agricultural  land.  All  tho 
other  plots  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  71. 
to  81.  10s.  each,  with  the  exception  of  a numbf-r 
of  shop  plots,  which  realised  from  101.  to  131. 
each,  and  the  hotel  plot,  which,  with  two  ocher 
plots  sold  with,  ir,  realised  761.  The  general 
opinion,  in  the  room  appeared  to  be  that  the 
property  had  been  sold  much  below  its  real 
value,  and  the  auctioneer  observed  that  it  was 
a proof  of  the  depreciated  value  of  landed 
property  at  the  present  time. 
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HOUSE  DRAINAGE  IN  LONDON. 

On  tho  4tb  iust.  a i^aper  was  read  before  a 
well-attouded  nieotinpf  of  tho  Associatiou  of 
Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  at  the  rooms,  Adam- 
fitreet,  Adelphi,  by  Mr.  W.  Hearne  (Paddington), 
on  the  subject  of  “ House  Drains,”  Mr.  Jerram, 

I C.E.,  presiding. 

The  lecturer,  believing  it  to  be  as  important 
t for  the  inspector  to  bo  equally  conversant 
f with  the  laws  under  which  he  works  as  with 
l|  the  pi’inciples  of  his  work  itself,  opened  by 
^ quoting  some  of  the  chief  clauses  in  the  Metro- 
I polis'  Local  Jlanagement  Act  (1855)  and  the 
L Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  (1862), 
r which  deal  wth  house  drainage  in  London. 

1 The  powers  under  these  Acts  appeared  to  be  as 
I full  as  those  given  later  to  other  urban  districts 
j by  the  Public  Health  Act  (1875),  and  it  was  not 
j easy  at  first  to  see  why,  the  clauses  in  each  Act 
j being  similar,  we  could  not  deal  with  the  subject 
) as  effectively  within  the  Metropolis  as  outside. 

\ Some  local  authorities  in  London  required  such 
modern  improvements  as  interceptors,  venti- 
lators, and  improved  forms  of  water-closets, 
and  insisted  on  the  right  of  supervision  through- 
out, but  others  went  no  further  than  to  prescribe 
stoneware  pipes  for  the  drains,  without  carrying 
tho  supervision  beyond  the  sewer  connexion. 
Tho  greatest  difficulties  appeared  to  arise  from 
the  confused  opinions  generally  held  as  to  the 
existing  law  and  as  to  the  powers  of  the  local 
authorities.  Only  last  year  an  important  Vestry 
held  that  it  had  not  the  power  to  compel  a supply 
of  water  to  be  laid  on  to  closets.  He  thought 
-the  abstracts  he  had  read  from  the  two  Acts 
referred  to  showed  clearly  that  the  legislation 
had  given  ample  powers  to  the  local  authorities 
of  London,  and  he  questioned  whether  greater 
powers  would  now  be  given.  The  cry  for  more 
legislation  was  calculated  to  retard  instead  of 
to  advance  the  work,  and  if  only  half  as 
i much  energy  were  used  in  calling  the  attention 
1 of  the  people  to  its  duties  under  existing  statutes 
j progress  would  be  more  real.  The  apathy  of  the 
householder  and  the  fear  of  increased  cost  were 
the  two  great  difficulties  to  he  removed.  With 
properly  framed  regulations  the  cost  of  effective 
supervision  seldom  exceed  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  buildings,  and  in  many  cases  it  would 
cost  le.ss  to  do  the  work  properly  than  badly. 
Apathy  was  not  so  easy  to  overcome.  Nothing 
short  of  death  or  illness  in  the  family  through 
bad  drainage  could  rouse  the  average  house- 
holder to  a sense  of  importance  of  proper  sani- 
tary arraugements.  The  advantage  of  giving 
to  local  authorities  full  powers  over  Jiow  house 
drains  could  not  be  over-estimated.  In  the  case 
of  the  entire  ahseuce  of  a drain  or  n watcr- 
t-luset  there  was  not  much  room  for  dispute ; 
but  when  it  was  a question  as  to  the  form  of  a 
closet,  the  jointing  of  pipes,  or  the  provision  of 
inlet  and  outlet  shafts,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
ill  the  absence  of  regulations  or  uniformity  of 
practice  they  had  no  power  to  reject  appliances 
or  stay  the  execution  of  work  even  when  done 
upon  princifdes  coudemned  by  all  competent 
authorities  years  ago,  Stanford’s  joints  and 
others  of  the  piitentod  class  wore  ofleu  de- 
prived of  tho  advontages  looked  for  from  their 
increased  coat  by  the  ignorance  di8i)layed  in  the 
jointing  or  laying.  Good  workmen  trained  in 
drain-laying  were  sometimes  to  be  met  with, 
but  their  number  was  small  ; and  many  an 
eiuployor,  with  every  desire  to  employ  com- 
petent labour,  could  not  obtain  it.  The  lecturer, 
in  conclusiou,  referred  with  approval  to  the 
action  of  the  Plumbers’  Company  in  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  good  all-round  work  iu  the  trade 
it  represents,  and  suggested  that  if  the  Brick- 
layers’ and  Tylers’  Company  were  to  take 
similar  action  it  would  be  doing  a work  which 
rightly  belonged  to  it,  whether  it  had  or  bad  not 
equal  chances  of  success. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  x-eading 
of  the  paper,  a large  number  of  members  took 
part,  including  Mr.  S,  C.  Legg  (Hon.  Sec.),  and 
Mr.  E.  Tidman,  C.E.,  who,  having  been  fur- 
nished with  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Hearne's  paper, 
had  prepared  written  criticisms  in  reply. 

Mr.  Legg,  who  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks, 
pointed  out  the  paralysing  influence  upon 
the  efforts  of  all  metropolitan  inspectors  of 
the  total  lack  of  “unity  of  administration” 
within  its  great  area,  The  construction 
of  new  drains  and  the  reconstruction  of 
existing  drains  were,  strange  as  it  might 
appear,  placed  under  the  supervision  of  two 
totally  distinct  departments,  and  between 
the  two  it  often  happened  that  drains  most 
carelessly  constructed  were  covered  up  out  of 


sight  before  they  could  be  examined,  either  on 
account  of  a division  of  responsibility,  or  because 
there  was  no  officer  definitely  directed  to  see  to 
them ; or,  perhaps,  because  an  officer  who 
might  be  charged  with  the  duty  had  too  large  a 
district  to  supervise.  He  regretted,  ou  this 
account,  that  a measure  which  would  have 
placed  the  supervision  of  all  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, whether  for  new  houses  or  old  ones,  in 
the  hand  of  the  district  inspector,  had  never 
become  law.  He  referred  to  the  suggested 
“Dwelling  Houses  Inspection  Bill.” 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Boulter 
(Bexley),  and  supported  by  Mr.  Alexander 
(Shoreditch),  and  other  inspectors. 

Mr.  E.  Tidman,  C.E.,  said  it  had  always 
struck  him  as  curious  that  London,  the  fountain- 
head of  all  legislation,  should  retain  its  old 
unreformed  sanitary  regulations,  while  others 
of  a much  more  progressive  character  were 
iu  force  in  the  provinces.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  “ Model  By  - Laws  ” of  the 
Local  Government  Board  adopted  in  their 
entu'oty,  with  modifications  such  as  recent 
sanitation  had  suggested,  but  he  thought  some 
improvement  was  possible  without  radical 
alterations  in  the  existing  laws.  As  surveyor 
to  a iSanitary'  Association,  it  had  been  the 
speaker’s  duty  to  report  on  tho  drainage  of  a 
villa  in  the  S.E.  suburbs,  in  which  there  existed 
at  least  one  dangerous  feature,  although  it  had 
been  approved  by  the  Surveyor  to  the  Local 
Board.  There  was  in  the  front  garden  an  inlet 
ventilator,  and  at  the  back  an  outlet  ventilator, 
a soil-pipo  canned  up  the  external  wall.  The 
smoke  test  showed,  by  tho  issue  from  the  inlet 
ventilator  of  a strong  volume  of  smoke,  that 
children  playing  in  the  front  garden  would  have 
under  their  noses  tho  very  sewer  gas  from 
which  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  ventilators 
to  protect  them.  After  some  negotiation,  he 
obtained  the  necessary  consent  for  the  indis- 
pensable alterations  to  be  made,  but  was  in- 
formed by  the  surveyor  that  in  his  district  alone 
there  were  over  2,000  similar  inlets.  He  got 
constructed  nearer  to  the  house  a disconnecting 
syphon,  and  carried  up  the  inlet  to  a point 
above  the  top  of  the  highest  window,  but  still 
10  ft.  lower  than  the  orifice  of  the  outlet-pipe, 
obtaining  thereby  a circulation  of  fresh  air 
through  the  entire  system,  by  which  the  sewer 
gases  were  carried  off.  He  adopted  the  prin. 
ciple  throughout,  whore  drains  had  to  be  con- 
structed or  re-aiTanged  under  his  inspection. 
The  speaker  was  of  opinion  that  not  a foot  of 
drain-pipe  should  be  permitted  to  be  covered 
up  until  inspected  and  approved  by  a com- 
petent and  properly  • paid  oflicer.  lie  agreed 
in  the  main  in  Mr.  Hearue's  views  in 
regard  to  drainage  plana,  and  he  considered 
it  essential  that  all  sink  and  other  con- 
nexions with  house-drains  should  deliver  over 
trapped  gullies  fixed  outside  where  pos- 
sible! that  inlet  and  outlet  air  shafts  should 
be  provided  to  all  house  drains,  the  inlet  never 
being  less  than  10  ft.  above  the  ground-level  i 
that  no  water-closet  service  pipe  should  ever 
connect  directly  with  a cistern  of  drinking- 
water;  and  that  flashing  tanks,  and  for  house 
drains,  a syphon  with  aii  inspection-chamber, 
should  be  provided.  Mr.  Tidman  concluded 
by  reading  an  article  from  the  Build>r  of  Sept. 
18th  last,  on  “ The  Sanitary  Condition  of 
Chiswick,”  in  which  the  important  benefits 
accruing  from  efficient  sanitary  arrangements 
for  the  house  were  strikingly  shown  in  a report 
of  a house-to-house  inspection  recently  made  in 
Chiswick  by  Mr.  Earasdeu,  Sui'veyor  to  the 
Local  Board.  The  speaker  thought  they  were 
doing  much  to  educate  the  people,  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  publications,  and  the  reports 
with  which  they  were  favoured  by  the  public 
press  when  they  met,  as  ou  that  occasion,  for 
the  mutual  communication  of  their  experiences. 

Messrs.  Eains  (St.  George’s,  East),  Dee 
(Wandsworth),  Middleweek  (Kensington),  and 
Fairchild,  having  detailed  their  experiences, 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Jerram,  wound  up  the  dis- 
cussion, and  Mr.  Hearne  having  replied,  a vote 
of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  him. 


The  Late  Mr.  Vullfamy. — At  this  week’s 
meeting  of  the  ileti'opolitan  Board  of  Works, 
the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
will  present  a i-©port  recommending  that  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Superintending  Architect,  for  services  ren- 
dei’ed,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  after  the 
date  of  his  resignation,  and  in  respect  of  super- 
annuation allowance,  ba  500?. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  thirty-aocoud  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  was  held  ou  Monday 
evening  last,  in  the  reading-room  of  the  society, 
Westrainstei'-chambers.  The  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  President. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected  as  the  Council  and  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz.  ; — As  President,  Pi'ofessor 
Henry  Robinson;  as  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  A. 
T.  Walmialey,  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Phillips  and  Mr. 
M.  Ogle  Tai'bottou ; as  Ordinary  Members  of 
Council,  Messrs.  J.  R.  Baillie,  R.  W.  Peregrine 
Birch,  W.  Barns  Kinsey,  W.  Schunheydei*,  Honvy 
Adams,  W.  Newby  Colam,  Robert  Harris,  and 
Wm.  Andrew  Valon,  the  four  latter  gentlemen 
being  new  members  of  Council;  as  Honorax-y 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Alfred  Williams; 
and  as  Auditor,  Mr.  Alfred  Lass. 

The  Victorian  Engineers’  Association  having 
resolved  “That  all  members  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers  visiting  Melbourne,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  letters  of  introduction  from  their  secre- 
tary, shall  be  elected  Honorax’y  Members  of  the 
Association  for  six  months,”  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  ; — 

“That  the  Society  of  Engineera,  being  desirous  of 
reciprocating  tho  fnendly  action  of  the  Victorian  Engi- 
neers’ Association,  and  not  being  able,  under  its  rules, 
to  elect  Visitors  as  Honorary  Members,  hereby  offers  to 
Members  of  the  Association  visiting  England,  and  duly 
introduced,  a cordial  invitation  to  attend  all  meetings  and 
visits  of  the  Society,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
membership  {except  voting  and  ' TransacUions  ’),  for  six 
months." 

“That  the  Secretary  bo  instructed  to  forward  a copy  of 
the  above  resolution  to  tho  Victorian  Engineers’  Associa- 
tion.” 

The  President  announced  that  after  the  2.5th 
of  December  the  Society’s  Offices  and  Reading 
Rooms  would  be  at  9,  Victoria  Chambers,  S.W., 
and  the  proceedings  were  terminated  by  a 
genera!  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  and  officers 
for  1886,  which  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the 
chairman. 

The  annual  dinner  of  tho  Society  took  place 
on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  the  Guildhall 
Tavern,  Gresham-streofc,  Mr.  Perry  Fairfax 
Nursey,  President,  in  tho  chair. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 

“ Success  to  the  Society,”  the  chairman  sai  I 
that  it  was  formed  in  1854,  and  though  a small 
body  at  first,  they  had  added  to  their  numbers 
year  by  year,  until  for  some  time  past  they  had 
become  thoroughly  representative  of  the  pro- 
fession. Their  society  covered  a very  wide 
area,  embracing  not  civil,  mechanical,  and  elec- 
trical engineer.s  alone,  bnt  evexy  branch  nf 
engineering  science  and  practice.  They  road 
papers  and  discussed  them  in  away  which  was 
not  quite  known  in  some  institutions  of  a 
cognate  character.  They  also  visited  during 
their  vacation  the  chief  engineering  works  of 
interest  of  the  year,  and  under  tho  presidency 
of  Mr.  Jabez  Church  they  had  inaugurated 
lectures  for  the  junior  members  of  the  society. 
Another  institution  had  done  them  the  honour 
to  imitate  them  in  that  respect,  and  had  been 
enabled  to  carry  on  more  perfectly  than  they 
could  do  the  educational  systenx  which 
they  had  inaugurated  and  hoped  to  establish. 
They  had  endeavoui-ed  to  ooustituto  thetn- 
selves  an  educational  body,  and  they  had 
hoped,  in  conjunction  with  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  to  have  provided  an 
examining  and  certificating  body  for  the  pr<j- 
fession,  but,  unfortunately,  the  negotiations  f.  11 
through,  and  they  were  left  to  themselves,  but 
nevertheless  they  pursued  their  woik  steadily 
year  by  year. 

Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer,  responded,  and  observed  that  tho 
society  had  affiliated  itself  to  local  societies  of 
engineers  in  Victoria  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Charles  Gaudon  proposed  tho  toast  of 
“The  President,”  which  was  duly  honoui'ed. 

The  health  of  Professor  Henry  Robinson,  the 
President-Elect,  the  Vice-Presidents,  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Walmisley,  and 
other  toasts,  followed. 


New  Bnilding-s  at  the  City  End  of  the 
Thames  Embankment. — Last  week  the  uew 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  was  opened  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  ; and  this  week  the  uew  buildings 
of  Sion  College  were  opened  by  H.R.H.  the 
Priuce  of  Wales.  Of  the  first-named  buildiug 
(Sir  Horace  Jones,  architect)  we  gave  a view 
and  plans  in  the  Builder  for  Sept.  5,  1885 ; 
while  of  Sion  College  (Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
M.A.,  architect)  we  gave  a view  some  few  years 
ago. 
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AECHITECTUE.^.L  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  A/fsociation. — The 
third  ordinary  meetin?  of  the  current  session 
was  held  at  Queen’s  College  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing,  December  14th.  !Mr.  F.  B.  Osborn  (Preei- 
dent)  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  II.  Bidlabe, 
M.A.  (Cantab),  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Hickin,  were 
nominated  for  membership.  Mr.  H.  Thornhill 
Timmins  was  elected  a member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Reading 
on  “ Venetian  Architecture.”  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  with  some  very  fine  lantern  views. 

A vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Victor 
Scruton  (bon.  sec.)  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
F.  Newton,  was  accorded  to  ^Ir.  Readingforhis 
very  interesting  paper,  and  after  a response 
from  that  gentleman  the  meeting  terminated. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  Society  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  (i.  E.  Grayson.  President,  in  the 
chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hay 
entitled  "The  Liverpool  Cathedral;  What! 
Something  More  about  it  ? ” Mr.  Hay,  as 
reported  in  the  Liverpool  Diiihi  Post,  touched 
upon  the  questions  of  style,  site,  the  proper 
position  of  the  liuildings  on  that  site,  and  then 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  mixture  or 
combination  of  styles  as  shown  in  the  design 
submitted  by  his  firm.*  Amongst  other  build- 
ings he  adduced  St.  George’s  Hall,  one  of  the 
noblest  architectural  productions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  a case  in  point,  for  there, 
while  in  the  interior,  with  its  vaulted  ceiling  and 
round  arches,  the  style  was  Poman,  there  was 
nothing  of  that  outside,  but  the  pure  Greek 
ordonnnnce.  The  rise  and  progress  of  Gothic 
art  was  to  be  found  in  the  cathedrals  of 
France,  and  England,  and  Germany.  Its  course 
for  three  centuries  was  the  most  glorious 
in  architectural  history.  But  that  course 
was  run,  and  could  not  be  run  again.  We 
could  no  more  revive  the  Gothic  glories  of 
Christendom  than  we  could  the  classic  glories 
of  Athens.  There  was  much  in  both  stylos 
that  must  live,  for  the  good  could  not  die, 
but  only  by  recasting  it  in  modern  thought,  and 
not  by  slavishly  reproducing  the  lineaments  of 
a bygone  age.  He  pointed  out  as  a defect  in 
all  our  cathedrals  the  obstruction  caused  by  the 
heavy  pillars  which  supported  the  vaulting  at 
the  main  intersection,  the  solitary  exception 
being  tliat  at  Ely,  where  Alan  de  Walsiugham 
tried  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  therein  showed 
that  he  bad  some  glimmering  light  of  what  the 
dome  was  destined  to  achieve  in  the  future 
service  of  Christian  art.  Nothing  further  was 
accomplished  till  Sir  Christopher  Wren  picked 
up  the  pencil  which  had  fallen  from  his  fingers 
at  Ely,  and  at  St.  Paul’s  carried  the  application 
of  the  dome  another  stage  forward.  The  design 
submitted  by  his  firm  might  be  faulty  in 
many  respects,  but  if  the  Liverpool  Cathedral 
was  to  be  a true  exponent  of  the  moat 
advanced  thought  of  the  present  day,  it  must 
bo  conceived  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those 
lines,  and  not  a mere  travesty  of  the  dead 
letter  of  the  past;  and  from  the  complex 
nature  of  the  Christian  faith  the  material 
edifice  could  not  be  truly  representative  unless 
by  a homogeneous  combination  of  styles.  As 
to  purity  of  design,  there  was  no  such  thing,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  in  modern  ai chi- 
tecture.  It  was  impossible,  unless  the  archi- 
tect closed  his  eyes  to  much  that  was  noblest 
and  best  around  him.  It  was  imjiossible  as 
long  as  three  principles  of  construction  were  in 
daily  use, — often  all  three  of  them  present  in 
the  one  building  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It 
was  impossible,  because  any  style  tliat  was 
merely  pure  aud  simple  could  not  meet  all  the 
exigencies  and  requirements  of  modern  life. 
The  pre-Raffaellite  recipe  of  selecting  nothing, 
rejecting  nothing,  was  of  no  service  to  the 
architect,  for  the  art  of  design  was  pre- 
eminently one  of  selecting  and  rejecting,  of 
refining  anil  combining,  and  by  thus  ob- 
taining the  best  of  the  best,  ensuring 

the  survival  of  the  fittest. In  the  course 

of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Mercer 
said  he  would  refrain  from  expressing  any 
violent  thoughts  on  Messrs  Hay’s  design, 
which,  according  to  the  present  feeling 
that  existed  among  the  bulk  of  architects,  was 
an  abstlrd  combination.  Although  he  differed 
very  widely  with  Mr.  Hay  in  reference  to  the 
doDign,  he  was  glad  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks 


* For  view,  plan,  and  description,  see  Builder  for 
Oct.  9th  last;  and  for  block-plan,  ehowing  relative 
positions  of  this  proposed  building  and  St.  George’s  Hall, 
see  Builder  for  Jan.  33rd  last,  p.  182. 


to  that  gentleman  for  the  paper  which  he  had 
contributed.  Mr.  Crofts  seconded,  and  Mr. 
Goldstraw  supported  the  motion,  which  was 

cordially  adopted. Mr.  Richard  Owens  was 

elected  a fellow  of  the  society,  and  Messrs.  T. 
G.  Williams  and  J.  A,  Berrington  professional 
associates. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — The 
fourth  volume  (or  No.  I.  of  New  Series)  of  the 
>Sketch-book  of  this  Association  is  now  complete, 
and  will  shortly  be  ready  for  issue.  The  com- 
mittee have  decided  to  offer  prizes  for  measured 
drawings,  which  will  require  to  be  lodged  in  the 
autumn  of  LS87.  Meetings  of  the  Class  for 
the  Study  of  Design  and  Construction  are  being 
held  ou  Thursday  evenings, — alternating  with 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Association. 
Among  the  subjects  to  be  treated  are  " A Club 
House  for  a Provincial  Town”  ; ” Strains  aud 
Strengths  of  Jluterial”;  "Art  Societies’ 
Rooms,”  Ac.  A first  prize  of  2/.  2s..  and  a 
second  of  11.  Is.  are  offered  by  the  President  to 
student-members  for  Designs  for  Working 
Men’s  Dwellings.  The  Association  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  doing  good  work. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Associati.u . — The 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  7th 
inst.,— the  President;  Jlr.  W.  H.  McNab,  in  the 
chair, — when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  William 
J.  Anderson  on  “Evolution  in  Architecture.” 
Its  object  was  to  show  that,  as  the  same  law 
of  development  which  works  in  every  simple 
natural  process  enters  into  the  sphere  of  work 
and  thought,  the  varying  forms  of  architectural 
features  and  styles  may  bo  regarded  as  resulting 
from  its  action, —•  being,  in  the  first  place, 
adaptations  to  meet  some  ■necessity  develo])ed 
in  the  surrounding  conditions.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  analyse  the  process  in  its  relation 
to  architecture,  and  to  specify  the  factors  that 
go  to  compose  it.  Development  iii  architecture 
was  understood  to  be  influenced,  not  so  much 
by  the  development  in  the  human  mind  of  the 
matters  directly  related  to  the  science  and 
art  of  architecture,  as  by  that  of  the  snrronnd- 
iug  conditions  generally, — its  environment, — 
which  was,  throughout,  the  most  potent  factor 
in  the  process.  Evolution  being  in  no  sphere 
a steady  progression,  in  the  sense  of  improve- 
ment, there  is  at  times  deterioration,  its 
operations  going  on  in  cycles,  the  several 
periods  of  these  cycles,-  corresponding  to 
periods  of  styles  in  architecture, — ha  ring  certain 
characteristic  tendencies.  Regard  was  paid 
specially  to  the  early  and  adaptive  periods  in 
styles, — the  periods  distinctively  of  constructive 
evolution, — as  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
greater  part  of  the  essay  was  devoted  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  column  or  pier-sbaft  and  the 
buttress  as  typical  instances,  their  several 
histories  being  traced  from  their  origin,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assign  the  causes  com- 
bining to  produce  the  successive  }ihase.s  of  their 
development.  A discussion  ensued,  opened  by 
Mr.  Boston,  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Thomson, 
Scott,  Baldie,  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  the  Chairman. 


COPYRIGHT. 

cox  AND  ANOTHER  r.  PARHON  & SONS  AND  THE 
GENERAL  Pl'BLI.SHING  COMP.VXV. 

An  application  was  made  before  Mr.  Justice 
Stirling  on  Thursday  last,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs, 
ibe  proprietors  of  the  Builder,  for  an  injunction  to 
refctrain  Messrs.  Pardon  & Sons,  as  tbe  printers, 
and  the  General  Piiblishing  Company,  as  the 
publishers,  of  the  Brick,  Tile,  and  Builders 
Gazette,  fri>m  printing  or  publishing  or  selling  any 
number  of  ^uch  last-named  periodical  containing 
any  article,  essay,  note,  or  other  matter  copied  or 
colourabiy  altered  from  the  Builder,  or  from  other- 
wise infringing  tbe  plaintiffs’  copyright. 

Mr.  Hs^ley,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  tbe 
plaintiffs,  stated  that  the  defendants  had  not  only 
caused  extracts  from  tbe  Builder  from  time  to  time 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Brick,  Tile,  and  Builders’ 

' Gazette,  coupled  with  a notification  that  such 
extracts  were  taken  from  the  Builder,  but  that  they 
had  repeatedly  caused  to  be  inserted,  rerlatim, 
articles  from  the  Builder  without  any  notification 
whatever  as  to  the  source  from  which  such  articles 
had  been  derived,  and  as  though  the  same  were  ' 
original  matter  of  the  Brick,  Tile,  and  Builderi 
Gazette. 

The  facts  of  the  case  having  been  proved,  hU 
Lordship  granted  an  interim  injunction  as  asked  for 
by  the  plaintiffs. 


Appointment  of  a dooesan  Surveyor. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Farebrother.  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Grimsby, 
has  been  elected  a Diocesan  Surveyor  for  the 
county  of  Lincoln. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

HARRI.*?  V.  BROOKS. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  the  case  of  Harris  r.  Brooks  was  beard  last 
week  before  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich. 

Mr.  Barber,  Q.C.,  appeareil  for  the  plaintifi' ; and 
Mr.  Cooper  Willis,  Q.C.,  for  the  defendant. 

The  case  arose  out  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
defendant's  premises  in  Ship  Tavern  • passage, 
Leadenhall  JIarket.  It  appeared  that  the  original 
intention  of  the  defendant  was  to  have  carried  the 
new  front  wall  of  his  premises  13  ft.  higher  than 
the  old  line,  and  as  the  plaintiff  (who  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Swan  Tavern,  in  Ship  Tavern-passage) 
could  not  obtain  any  definite  undertaking  from  the 
defendant  that  this  proposed  increase  in  height 
would  be  reduced  so  as  not  to  injure  the  plaintiff’s 
rights  of  light,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  an 
injunction.  The  defendant  subsequently  completed 
his  building,  finishingthe  front  wall  2ft.  4 in.  above 
the  old  line,  and  substituting  a curb  roof  for  tbe 
originally-intended  upper  story.  There  was  also 
another  point  raised  in  the  pleadings  with  respect  to 
the  obstruction  of  light  to  an  attic  window  of  the 
plaintiff 's  premises,  in  front  of  which  tbe  defondaut 
had  raised  the  roof  of  his  new  building,  leaving  only 
a ” hopper”  or  small  area  round  the  building. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  lasted  nearly  four  days. 

The  defendant  sought  to  show  that  the  plaintiff 
had  not  been  justified  in  applying  for  the  injuncti  m 
in  the  face  of  certain  letters  which  he  had  previously 
received  from  the  defendant’s  architect  (Mr.  E.  B. 
I'Anson)  and  solicitors.  Ho  also  contended  that 
the  attic  window  was  not  an  ancient  light,  alleging 
that  it  had  formerly  been  fitted  with  shutters, 
which,  when  the  attic  was  nut  in  use,  had  been 
closed,  and  that,  therefore,  there  had  been  no  con- 
tinuous user  or  enjoyment  within  the  meaning  of 
tbe  Act. 

A number  of  witnesses  were  called  to  support  and 
refute  these  statements,  and  the  evidence  was  some- 
what conflicting.  As  to  the  damage  which  the 
light  in  tbe  plaintiff’s  premises  had  or  had  not 
sustained  by  tho  raising  of  the  front  wall  of 
tbe  defendant's  premises,  several  professional 
witnesses  were  called.  Mr.  Seth  Payne  and 
Mr.  Sextus  Dyball  on  behalf  of  tbe  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  E.  I’Anson,  P.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  E B.  I’Aosou,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Gtiining,  and  Mr.  Curtis  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant.  Mr.  Payneand  Mr.  Dyball  stated  it  as 
their  opinion  that,  taking  into  consideration  tho 
nnrrowne.'s  of  the  passage  and  the  height  of  the 
buildings  on  cither  side,  the  raising  of  tbe  front 
wall  of  the  defendant’s  premises  must  result  in  a 
loss  of  skyline,  and  a consequent  diminution  of 
light  to  the  bar  of  the  plaiutift's  premises,  also  that 
the  light  to  the  attic  window  had  been  seriously 
obstructed.  Messrs.  P Anson,  Griiuing,  and  Curtis, 
on  the  O'  her  hand,  maintained  that  the  bar  depended 
for  light  to  a great  extent  upon  skylights,  and  that 
the  raising  of  the  opposite  premises  could  in  no 
way  affect  the  light,  which  could  only  be  derived 
in  a vertical  direction.  As  an  example  of  tbe 
difference  of  opinion  which  is  frequently  so  apparent 
among  professional  witnes-ses,  Mr.  Griining  stated 
that  he  considered  that  had  tbe  defendant  raised 
his  wall  60  ft.  above  the  old  line  the  plaintiff’s  light 
would  not  have  been  materially  injured. 

Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  in  giving  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  with  costs,  staled  that  with  regard  to  the 
attic  window,  the  plaintiff  had  fully  made  out  bis 
case  as  to  its  being  an  ancient  light  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act ; further,  that  he  considered  its 
light  had  been  affected  by  tbe  roof  of  tho  defendant’s 
new  building,  and  in  this  respect  be  awarded  15/. 
damages  to  the  plaintiff,  to  defray  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding additional  light  to  the  attic  to  compensate 
for  that  of  which  it  had  been  deprived.  As  to  the 
injunction,  the  learned  judge  stated  that  no  amount 
of  expert  evidence  would  tend  to  convince  him  that 
tbe  projected  raising  of  the  front  wall  of  tbe 
defendant’s  premises  would  not  have  damaged  tho 
light  enjoyed  by  the  plaintiff’s  bar,  and  that  there- 
fore the  plaintiff  was  perfectly  justified  in  applying 
for  the  injunction,  notwithstanding  the  letters  which 
he  at  the  time  received  from  defendant’s  architect 
and  solicitors,  informing  him  that  his  rights  would 
be  respected,  as  those  letters  gave  no  drawing  or 
undertaking  showing  to  what  height  it  was  intended 
the  defendant’s  building  should  be  carried  up.— 
Comiiiunicalcd. 


A DISPUTE  AS  TO  STONE-CUTTINC 
MACHINES. 

HALL  V.  nrRKE. 

This  case,  which  was  reported  in  the  Builder  fur  ' 
March  27  last,  p.  439,  has  recently  been  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  facts  are  briefly  these 
Early  in  the  present  year,  Messrs.  Hall  & Co.,  OD.,;i- 
neers,  of  Burley,  near  Leeds,  brought  an  action 
against  Slossrs.  Burke  & Co.,  mosaic  manufactunrs 
and  marble  merchants,  of  Newman-street,  London, 
and  of  Paris  and  Venice,  for  the  value  of  certrun 
machines  supplied  to  the  defendants’  order.  Tee 
defendants, — or,  more  correctly,  tbe  defendant, — is 
well  known  as  the  manufacturer  of  mosaic  tebser®, 
produced  by  a special  process  from  a combination  of 
granite  or  marble  and  certain  other  materials,  tpr 
the  Durposes  of  this  work  he  ordered  from  the 
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plaintiffs  three  horizontal  machines  on  the  pendulum 
principle,  from  drawings  and  plans  supplied  by 
himself.  The  machines  were  in  due  course  de- 
livered, but,  on  the  question  of  payment  arising, 
considerable  conflict  ensued  between  the  parties,  and 
ail  action  ac  law  followed.  The  defendant  demurred 
to  paying  for  one  or  two  of  the  machines,  on  the 
ground  of  alleged  defects  in  construction,  which  led 
to  a failure  to  work.  From  the  plaintiffs’  case 
it  seemed  that  they  had  understood  that  the 
machines  were  intended  fur  cutting  ordinary  build- 
ing stone,  andthcy  contended,  first,  that  Faw-frames 
for  marble-cutting  ought  to  be  made  stronger 
than  those  for  building  • stone ; and  next,  that 
tho  crank  and  not  the  pendulum  principle 
should  have  been  adopted.  And,  further,  they 
argued  that  however  that  might  be,  as  they  had 
worked,  not  upon  their  own  designs,  but  upon  plans 
and  drawings  furnished  by  the  defendant,  they  were 
simply  his  agents,  and  were  not  responsible  for  the 
failure,  the  work  having  been  skilfully  executed. 
Besides  tho  claim  for  the  machines,  the  plaintiffs 
also  claimed  an  amount  for  certain  extra  work  which 
they  said  had  boon  imposed  upon  thorn  during  the 
construction  of  the  machines.  On  the  other  band, 
Mr.  Burke  made  a counter  claim  for  3,000f.  or 
4,000^.,  on  the  plea  of  loss  through  the  inefficient 
machinery  supplied.  The  plaintiffs’  claim  amounted 
to  between  800/.  and  900/.  The  trial,  in  the  first 
instance,  occupied  ten  or  eleven  days,  during  which 
several  eminent  experts  were  examined  on  each 
side,  and  eventually  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  decided 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  only  acted  as  the  defendants’ 
engineers  or  servants,  inasmuch  as  he  supplied  the 
drawings,  and  introduced  a sand-box  and  other 
arrangements  of  his  own  design  ; that  ilie  breakage 
was  largely  due  to  the  cramping  of  the  details 
rendered  necessary  by  the  limited  space  for  the 
machine  in  Paris ; and  that  the  defendant  had 
adopted  tho  wrong  principle.  On  all  these  grounds 
he  decided  agam-t  the  counter  claim,  and  pro- 
nounced for  the  plaintiffs’  claim,—  slightly  reduced. 

Against  this  judgment  Mr.  Burke  appealed,  and 
after  a further  trial  of  five  or  six  days  the  decision 
of  the  higher  Court  has  just  been  delivered.  Mr 
Burke  conducted  his  own  case,  and  the  Court  com- 
plimented him  upon  the  skill  and  ability  he 
displayed.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  described  the 
various  forms  of  contract  in  such  matters.  First 
there  was  the  contract  under  which  a manufacturer 
simply  made  machines  to  the  order  and  on  tho 
plans  of  tho  customer,  and  accepted  no  responsi- 
bility beyond  putting  in  proper  work.  Then  there 
was  the  contract  under  which  a manufacturer 
undertook  to  supply  a machine  for  a specified 

purpose,  and  upon  his  own  design  and  invention, 

and  such  a coutract  implied  a guarantee  that  the 
machine  should  bo  fit  and  proper  for  the  purpose. 
Again,  there  might  be  an  agreement  between  the 
parties  that  each  would  da  his  best,  and  they  should 

try  pnntty  to  produce  the  machine  required, and 

mtbat  case  there  would  bo  no  implied  guarantee, 
in  the  case  now  under  consideration  there  was 
^ in  writing,  under  which  the 

plaintiffs  were  to  make  a machine  as  stated  in  the 
letters,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Court  the  usual 
guarantee  to  make  a fit  and  suitable  machine  was 
thereby  implied.  Thus  the  question  of  liability  for 
the  failure  of  the  Paris  machine  was  decided  against 
Uio  plaintiffs,  and  tho  previous  decision  reversed 
I lien  with  regard  to  the  point  of  additional  charges 
lor  extra  work,  it  was  true  that  the  defendant 
bad  during  the  construction  made  certain  sug- 
gc-stione,  in  the  form  of  orders,  and  the  plaintiffs 
would  have  been  within  their  right  in  declining  to 
adopt  these  suggestions,  except  on  the  condition  of 
being  exempt  from  the  guarautee,  and  being  paid 
for  the  extra  work.  That  would  have  constituted 
a new  contract,  but  that  was  not  done  in  this  in- 
stance, and  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Court 
arrived  were  these.  It  was  clear  from  the  evidence 
that  the  Pans  machine  had  broken  down,  and  as 
the  inanufacturers  had  adopted  the  defendant’s 
suggestions,  the  plea  that  his  saml-box  had  caused 
the  failure  would  not  stand.  The  plaintiffs  were 
therefore  responsible.  It  was  held  by  tho  plaintiffs 
that  the  defendant  bad  kept  the  machine  so  long 
in  Fans  that  he  must  be  taken  to  have  accepted  the 
machine,  and  could  not  now  reject  it ; but  tho  Court 
decided  that  the 
plauitiffs  having  tailed  with  iheir  machine,  they 
must  take  it  back,  and  also  repay  to  Mr.  Burke  tho 
cost  of  carnage  to  Paris,  the  machine  delivered  not 
having  0000  according  to  contract.  As  to  tho  other 
two  machines  which  were  not  taken  to  Paris,  with 
no  substantia! 

defects  in  it,  and  tho  defendant  must  accept  it-  and 
fLl"  unreasonable 


EMBATTLED  GABLES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “ A.  H.,”  in  your 
issue  of  tho  4th  inst.  [p.  825],  asks  a question  as  to 
the  oriiiin  of  embattled  gables,  such  as  were  shown 
in  my  little  sketch  of  St.  Jans  Gasthuis,  which  you 
reproduced  on  p.  768. 

The  form  is  very  common  in  the  Low  Countries, 
though  not  peculiar  to  them,  as  examples,  varying 
iu  style  and  desigu,  may  be  seen  in  most  European 
o'untries,  and  I think  it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
Spanish  influences,  but  is  rather  a development  of 
the  embattled  parapet.  There  is  a house  at  Tournai, 
illustiated  in  “ Gwilt’s  Encyclopiedia,”  p.  243. 
which  shows  a combination  of  the  embattled  wall 
and  stepped  gable,  and  many  walls  of  Venetian 
palaces  are  finished  with  small  brick  gablets  or 
pinnacles  bearing  a great  resemblance  to  the  roof 
gables  of  Holland.  This,  however,  is  only  fanciful, 
and  a careful  examination  of  Dutch  work  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  common-sense  reason,  that  the 
stepped  gable  was  used  so  frequently  because  it  was 
easier  to  arrange  the  bricks  in  regular  breaks  than 
to  chamfer  each  one  to  the  line  of  the  roof  angle  ; 
and  in  cases  where,  for  ornament  or  some  construc- 
tive reason,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  bring  the 
gable  nearer  the  triangular  form,  the  spaces  as  the 
set«-off  were  filled  in  with  scroll-work  or  figures. 

The  brick-coped  gable  is  prett)- common,  taking 
the  rake  of  the  roof  as  the  first  set-off,  and  it  usually 
has  a solid  piece  of  brickwork  at  tho  apex  correspond- 
ing to  the  upper  “merlon ” of  a regular  embattled 
gable.  This  would  seem  to  be  a more  modern  form 
than  the  other,  though  I have  no  accurate  informa- 
tion on  this  point. 

Beyond  the  reasons  given  above,  there  are  artistic 
advantages  in  tho  use  of  this  embattled  form  which 
the  old  Dutch  builders  were  fully  alive  to,  as  this, 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  gable,  helps  to  preserve 
that  horizontality  so  characteristic  of  the  North 
Holland  buildings.  Tho  strings  dividing  the  wall 
space  are  repeated  in  the  gable  and  returned  on  the 
steps,  which  are  usually  from  7.1-  in.  to  9 in.  thick. 

F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith. 


CHIMNEY-SHAFT  FOR  “DESTRUCTOR.” 

Sir.— Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  ask  readers  of 
your  journal  if  any  of  them  wiil  give  me  particulars 
ot  the  size  to  build  a chimney-shaft  to  carry  ofl'  the 
fumes  from  a “Destructor  furnace"  for  burning 
town  rafuso  ? 

Perhaps  the  Messrs.  Bancroft,  who  are  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  tall  chimney  construction,  would 
favour  me  with  some  information  respecting  these 
shafts.  c.  I. 
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time,  and  must,  therefore,  be  held  to  have  accepted 
that  also.  The  plaintiffs  having  succeeded  in  the 
greater  p, art  of  their  cluim,  they  wore  entitled  to 
tho  general  costs  of  the  action;  but  both  parties 
having  fought  out  the  case  in  respect  to  the  whole 
matter,  and  both  having  woo  and  lost  oonsider- 
ably,  no  cos.s  would  be  allowed  to  either  on  the 
appeal. 

Tho  result  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  plaintiffs 
gam  payment  for  two  machines,  but  bear  tLir  own 
costs  on  appesl,  while  the  defendant  Bares  the  price 
of  the  Pans  maohmo,  about  102;,,  plus  the  cost  ot 
cam^o,  but  he  ha«  also  to  pay  the  general  costs 
and  hiB  own  costs  on  the  appeal. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 
Bexhill-on-SfO.  - The  sewerage  works  fur 
Bexhill-ou-Weu  avere  coniiiienced  in  the  early 
part  of  JIarc'h  last,  the  tender  of  51  r.  James 
Hayward,  contractor,  of  Eastbourne,  amount- 
ing to  5,477/-.,  being  accepted.  They  liava 
recently  been  completed  at  a cost  of  5,581/., 
which  is  within  the  engineer’s  estimate.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  from 
tlie  plans  and  under  the  superinteudence  of 
Mr.  H.  Bertram  Nichols,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
whose  scheme  was  selected  by  the  Local  Board 
as  being  the  beat  and  most  suitable  for  their 
district,  out  of  several  candidates  who  com- 
peted for  the  appointment  last  year.  The  total 
expenditure  by  the  Board  has  amounted  to 
about  7,600/.,  which  includes  engineering 
charges,  compensation,  aud  use  of  main  outfall 
&c.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
within  the  ajaecified  time.  Tho  duties  of  clerk 
of  works  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  Downs- 
borough,  of  Bexhill.  Tho  scheme  embraces 
Bcxhill  and  the  village  of  Sidley,  and  has  been 
designed  upon  the  separate  system,  the  bulk  of 
tlie  rainfall  being  allowed  to  pass  away  through 
the  existing  channels.  Manholes  are  constructed 
at  every  change  ot  lateral  deviation,  the  avhole 
of  the  sewers  being  in  straight  lines  with  even 
gradients,  having  manholes,  lampholes.  or 
ventilators  at  every  change  of  vertical  deviation. 
The  length  of  the  sewers  is  about  five  miles 
1,000  yards,  the  greater  portion  being  of  stone- 
ware pipes  9 in.,  12  in.,  15  in.,  and  18  in. 
in  diameter.  A considerable  length  are  of 
“ Ilaseall’s  patent  safety  pipes.”  this  joint  being 
used  for  the  steep  gradients,  and  where  it  has 
been  necessary  to  ensure  a safe  and  watertight 
joint.  The  remainder  of  the  pipes  aro  of 
Doulton’s  London  manufacture.  The  ventila- 
tion is  effected  by  numerous  onenings  iu  the 
roadway,  in  connexion  with  the  manholes  and 
lampholes,  having  dirt-boxes  combined  with  the 
covers,  numbering  115  permanent  openings  on 
the  wiiole  system.  A slight  drop  is  allowed  at 
each  manhole,  and  flap  valves  are  inserted, 
breaking  the  sewers  into  short  lengths,  whereby 
each  section  ventilates  itself.  By  this  means 
the  sewer  air  is  prevented  from  rising  into 


the  higher  portions  of  the  district,  which 
are  additionally  ventilated  by  cast-iron  shafts 
carried  up  above  the  houses,  surmounted  with 
Gibb’s  weatherproof  extractors.  Sliding  disc 
flushing-valves  are  placed  in  the  manholes  for 
the  purpose  of  flushing  the  sewers  with  the 
ordinary  flow  of  the  sewage.  In  addition  to 
this,  automatic  flushiug-tanks  are  placed  at  the 
dead  ends  of  the  sewers,  fitted  with  Donlton's 
annular  syphon,  capable  of  discharging  about 
600  gallons  at  each  flush.  An  interesting 
feature  iu  the  scheme  is  tlie  constriiotion  of  a 
large  flushing-tank  on  the  main  sewer  in  con- 
nexion with  a stream,  having  a capacity  of 
about  1,600  gallons,  which  is  capable  of  dis- 
charging its  contents  in  the  short  space  of  a 
minute  and  a half.  The  tank  is  Acted  with 
valve-chamber,  penstock,  and  overflow,  and  has 
a 9-in.  outlet  to  tho  main  sewer.  The  main  out- 
fall sewer  is  ovate  in  section,  2 ft.  6 in.  by 
1 ft.  8 in.,  and  connects  on  to  the  main  sewer 
along  the  new  esplanade,  constructed  by  Earl 
de  la  Warr,  for  the  Bexhlil  estate,  passing  into 
outfall  tanks,  and  from  thence  out  to  sea  in 
cast-iron  pipes. 

Edgbaston  {Birmingham). — The  new  Vestry- 
hall  and  offices  for  the  parish  of  Edgbaston  are 
now  ready  for  occupation  The  new  premises, 
situate  at  the  comer  of  New  Bridge-street  and 
Enfield-place,  Islington-row,  have  been  built 
in  consequence  of  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany having  acquired  the  old  Yeatry-ball  in 
Enfield-placc,  which  they  have  since  converted 
into  offices  for  the  Five  TV a}  s Railway-station. 
The  new  buildings  are  in  the  Early  Elizabethan 
style,  adapted  to  modern  requirements.  Tho 
architects  are  Messrs.  Osborn  & Reading,  of 
Bennett's-hill.  The  elevations  are  of  red  brick, 
with  red  Beggar's  Well  atone  dressings.  The 
contractor  is  5Ir.  John  Bowen,  of  Balsall 
Heath. 


church-building  news. 

Neii'bii-in-Clex'eland. — A Church  of  England 
School  and  Mission  Church  at  the  village  of 
Newby-in-ClevoIand,  in  the  parish  of  Stokesley, 
was  opened  last  week.  The  drawings  for  the 
building,  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Alexander,  Diocesan  Surv'eyor  for  York,  have 
been  approved  by  the  Education  Department. 
The  brickwork,  slating,  &c.,  was  e.xecutod  by 
5Ir.  Adam  White,  of  Guisborough  ; the  joinery 
work  by  5Ir.  John  Harbottle,  of  Great  Ayton  ; 
aud  the  plumbing  and  painting  by  .Mr.  Jonathan 
Rowlands,  of  Yarra. 

Swansea. — Llanvuewydd  Church,  Penclawdd, 
was  reopened  for  divine  service  by  tho  Yen. 
Archdeacon  James  on  the  9c.h  inst.  The  build- 
ing has  been  thoroughly  restored,  the  stone 
spire  taken  entirely  down  and  rebuilt,  it  having 
been  found  to  be  in  a daugerous  state  of  decay ; 
the  belfry  windows  and  stonework  of  the  tower 
replaced,  the  entrance  archw.ay  fitted  with  an 
oak  door,  the  whole  of  the  windows  reglazcd 
with  cathedral  glass,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling 
re-plastered  and  coloured.  The  walls  outside  are 
carefully  pointed  iu  Abertbaw  mortar ; the 
church  heated  by  Mr.  Porritt’s  system  ; and  an 
eagle  lectern  placed  in  the  chancel.  The  work 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Watkins 
&,  Jenkins,  of  Swansea,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Buckley 
Wilson. 

Withnell. — Tiie  Church  of  St.  Paul  was  re- 
opened on  the  5th  inst.,  after  internal  altera- 
tions. The  old  box  pews  at  tbe  eastern  end  of 
the  church  have  been  replaced  with  new  open 
benches.  A new  reading-desk  Las  been  pro- 
vided, and  tho  existing  pulpit  reduced  in  height. 
The  aisles  are  paved  with  polished  flags.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  building  an  interior  [lorch 
has  been  erected.  Tbe  contractor  was  Mr.  J. 
Pearson,  of  Manchester,  and  the  architect  5Ir. 
Henry  Rose,  of  Accrington. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Murhanger  {near  Bedford). — A Munich  siained- 
glass  window  has  just  been  erected  in  tho 
Church  of  Morhanger,  near  Bedford.  It  repre- 
sents “The  Amjel  at  the  Tomb,”  and  a brass 
underneath  records  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
memory  of  Mr.  H.  Thornton.  This  is  the' third 
window  in  tbe  church  executed  by  the  same 
artists,  Messrs.  Mayer  &>  Co. 

Paddington. — New  stonework  and  a very  lai'ge 
stained  glass  window  have  been  put  up  at  the 
west-  end  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Oxford-square, 
Paddington.  The  window  illustrates  the  life  of 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Joseph,  in  six  subjects,  arranged  in  the  following 
order;  — 1.  Joseph  sold  hj  his  Brethren.  2. 
Joseph  interpreting  Pharaoh’s  Dream.  3.  Joseph 
accuses  his  Brethren  of  being  Spies.  4.  Joseph 
maketh  himself  known  to  his  Brethren.  5. 
Joseph  meeteth  his  Father  Jacob.  6.  Jacob 
blessing  the  Sons  of  Joseph.  This  window  is 
erected  by  the  parishioners  and  friends  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  John  Bonhote.  JIary  Bonhote, 
and  Cecil  Moore,  late  curate  of  the  parish. 
The  new  stonework  was  designed  by  Jlr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  and  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler.  & Bayne 
designed  and  executed  the  glass  at  their  studios 
in  Garrick-street. 

Stutrcnt's  Column. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— XXV. 
S.VNDSTOXES  (coniiHued). 

BITH  the  exception  of  some  large  and 
important  quarries  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  Beaumaris,  and  a few 
scattered  workings  hero  and  there,  in  car- 
boniferous beds,  limestones  are  not  raised  in 
Wales.  But  sandstones  are.  and  in  some 
instances  have  found  their  way  into  the  Loudon 
market.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  that 
obtained  from  the 

Quarella  QuaiTij,  near  Bridgend,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. The  first  historical  record  of  the  quarry- 
ing of  this  atone  dates  from  the  time  of  Elixa- 
both  ; and,  although  the  material  is  now 
extensively  raised,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  old  quarry  has  not  apparently  been  dis- 
turbed since  that  time,  the  newer  workings 
having  been  commenced  on  the  slope  of  a hill 
running  down  to  the  river  Ogmore,  and  200 
yards  or  more  distant  from  the  old  quarry. 
On  a recent  visit,  curiosity  tempted  us  to  go 
into  the  latter,  where  we  found  large  trees  had 
gp'own  in  a clay  soil  which  had  fallen  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  working.  The  old  blocks  of 
stone  were  covered  with  moss,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  stone  bad  not  sufficiently  decayed 
to  afford  a good  hold  to  the  roots  ! 

The  new  qnarry  maybe  described  as  a trench 
about  300  ft.  long,  00  ft.  broad,  and  40  ft. 
deep,  in  the  Millstone  Grit  formation.  The 
stone  is  ra’'sed  from  the  bottom  and  put  into 
trucks  by  means  of  a steam  travelling  gantry, 
which  runs  on  ways  supported  by  massive 
beams  of  timber,  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
quarry.  A siding  from  the  Great  Western 
Railway  contributes  materially  to  the  ready 
transport  of  the  stone.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  six  kinds,  all  having  more  or  less  a greenish 
tint.  There  are  only  three  l)eds,  knowm 
respectively  as  ‘'grey,”  “green,”  and  “white,” 
specially  worked  for  building  purposes,  and  of 
these  the  green  and  white  are  decidedly  the 
superior,  being  used  for  dressings  both  inside 
and  ont,  pulpits,  Ac.,  the  grey  supplying  good 
steps  and  landings.  The  stone  Wown  as 
the  “top  rock”  is  used  for  shoddies,  quoins, 
and  wall-atonea.  One  bed  is  known  as  the 
“ grindstone  rock,”  from  the  fact  that  those 
implements  are  made  therefrom,  whilst  another 
is  called  the  “ holystone  bed.” 

Microscopically,  the  stone  from  the  green  bed 
is  less  compact  than  that  from  the  white,  whilst 
both  show  that,  in  addition  to  having  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  silica  disseminated 
throughout  the  grains  of  sand,  the  stone  is 
highly  compressed.  Occasionally  small  siliceous 
concretions  appear,  but  as  they  are  firmly  fixed 
in  the  surrounding  material  they  do  not  detract 
in  the  slightest  from  the  durability  of  the  stone. 
Neither  are  these  bodies  sufficiently  numerous 
to  deserve  more  than  a passing  notice.  Un- 
questionably the  stone  is  very  durable,  and  this 
fact  should  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  are  seeking  desirable  materials  with  which 
to  construct  edifices  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  David  Kirkaldy's  experiments  show  that 
two  6-inch  cubes  of  the  white  and  green  stones 
respectively  crushed  at  546'4  and  438-4  tons 
per  square  foot. 

It  may  bo  seen  in  the  Colonial  Institute, 
North umberland-avenue  ; Llandaff  Cathedral, 
Carmarthen  Asylum  and  Gaol,  Neath  Post 
Office,  All  Saints’  Church,  Torquay;  Brecon 
Church,  &c. 

New  Quay  This  quarry  is  near 

Liandyesil,  Cardiganshire,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  stone  raised  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  lastly-described  quarry,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  mica.  It  is  found  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  formation.  A mioroscopical 
examination  shows  that  the  stone  is  derived 
principally  from  the  disintegration  of  granitic 
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rocks,  the  three  minerals  essentially  constituting  [ 
these  latter, — quartz,  felspar,  and  mien, — all , 
being  present.  This  accounts,  in  some  measure,  | 
for  the  very  high  percentage  of  alumina  in  the  ' 
stone  (9'70),  though  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  some  of  this  chemical  has  also  been  intro- 
duced from  an  extraneous  source,  more  espe- 
cially as  we  find  that  the  chemical  analysis  was 
made  on  a surface  stone,  which  hardly  does  the 
material  credit.  The  proportion  of  silica 
(87-25)  is,  of  course,  correspomlingly  low.  The 
stone,  however,  is  very  compact,— a quality  due 
to  great  compression,  and  this  places  it  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  sandstones  used  for  building 
purposes.  Mr.  Kirkaldy’s  experiments  show 
that  the  resistance  to  thrusting  stress  on  four 
6-in.  cubes  was  73[)'2,  729-7,  fiSl'O,  and  G71'0 
tons  per  square  foot. 

It  has  been  nsed  principally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a fiue  example  being  in  the  new  Infirmary 
at  Aberystwyth,  whilst  it  has  also  been  selected 
for  rebuilding  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
at  the  same  place. 

The  Minera  quarry,  Pen-y-gelli,  Denbighshire, 
supplies  a greenish-brown  stone  for  ashlar,  to 
Liverpool,  Chester,  &c. 

Sandstones  are  raised  extensively  for  build- 
ings  in  ScotlanJ,  chiefly  from  bods  of  old  red 
sandstone  and  Carboniferous  age.  Everybody 
is  familiar  with  the  celebrated  flags  and  stones 
from  Dundee  and  Arbroath,  in  Forfarshire,  as 
most  large  cities,  especially  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  London,  have  been  built  and  paved  with 
them  to  some  extent.  It  is  the  Arbroath  stone, 
however,  which  forms  such  excellent  inside 
pavements,  the  Dundee  being  used  mostly  for 
ashlar  and  the  like.  The  flagstones  from  Caith- 
ness need  no  introduction,  their  durability  and 
strength  being  well  known.  The  largest 
quarries  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Thurso. 

The  following  Carboniferous  sandstones  arc 
most  valuable,  the  buildings  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  being  largely  constructed  of  them. 

Craigleith  Quarries. — These  are  situated  quite 
close  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  whitish-grey  stone 
obtained  from  them  is  one  of  the  best,  and  most 
durable  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  as  everybody 
admits.  The  stone  is  fine-grained,  and  the 
quarries  show  a vertical  face  of  about  240  ft.  to 
260  ft.  All  this,  however,  is  not  workable 
stone.  The  freestone  runs  in  beds  from  a few 
inches  to  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  thickness,  and  these 
are  often  parted  by  shales.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  all  the  stone  cannot  be  of  precisely’  the 
same  character. 

The  chemical  analysis  shows  a very  high  per- 
centage of  silica  (98-3),  and  tho  microscope 
clearly  demonstrates  the  existence  of  much  of 
this  chemical  between  the  siliceous  grains,  so 
that  the  stone  has  a tendency  to  become 
splintery.  Small  pieces  of  mica  are  present. 

It  has  been  largely  used  in  London  and 
examples  may’  bo  seen  in  Southwark  Bridge. 
Many  public  and  private  buildings  in  Edin- 
burgh are  made  of  it,  amongst  which,  we 
may  mention  the  Law  Courts,  Royal  Exchange, 
“National  Monument,”  and  the  University. 
It  has  also  been  exported  to  the  Continent. 

Other  Carboniferous  sandstone  quarries  are 
at  Binnie,  near  Uphall,  Linlithgowshire,  where 
the  stone  is  light  Ijrown  or  grey,  and  has  been 
used  in  the  New  Club  House,  Princcs-street, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Bank  at  Greenock.  Giff- 
ncuch,  near  Glasgow,  the  stone  being  pale  grey, 
fine-grained,  easy  to  work,  and  much  used  in 
that  city  and  the  neighbonrbood  : its  weather- 
ing qualities  are  variable.  Hunter’s  Hill,  also 
near  Glasgow,  ami  very  similar  in  appearance 
to  that  from  Giffneuch.  Humbie,  near  Edin- 
burgh, where  there  are  three  kinds  of  stone, 
different  shades  of  grey  ; the  top  bed  is  darkest. 
It  is  fine-grained,  occasionally  micaceous,  and 
yields  large  blocks,  suitable  for  fine  ashlar.  It 
has  been  used  in  Dundas  Castle,  additions  to 
the  Royal  Institution,  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  Glasgow.  There  are  also 
nnmerouB  quarries  to  the  northward  of  Paisley. 
near  D7Uinit>re,  Stirlingshire,  and  near  Perth. 

The  Triassic  or  New  Red  Sandstone  series  of 
Scotland  produces  some  good  material.  There 
are  several  large  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  are  the 

Corsehill  Quarries. — The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  stone  is  a dark  red,  hut  some  of  the  beds 
are  bright  pink.  It  is  a fine-grained  sandstone, 
the  general  thickness  of  the  beds  being  from 
12  in.  to  30  in.,  but  occasionally  up  to  4 ft.  The 
stone  runs  very  large  so  that  practically  any 
length  and  breadth  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
easily  worked  and  of  uniform  texture  and 


appearance.  Railway  sidings  are  made  into 
all  tho  quarries,  thus  enabling  the  material  to 
be  sent  away  with  expeditiou.  A large  staff 
of  masons  are  employed  in  working  the  rock. 

The  particles  of  the  stone  appear  to  be  bound 
together  partly  by  compression  and  partly  by 
silica  and  peroxide  of  iron.  The  chemical 
analysis  shows  silica  95'24,  alumina  only  '56, 
peroxide  of  iron  1-28,  carbonate  of  lime  1-40, 
carbonate  of  magnesia  1-23,  d’c.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2'26,  and  the  amount  of  water  it 
absorbs  is  6'25  per  cent.  The  results  of 
experiments  to  show  the  resistance  to  thrusting 
stress  of  three  6-in.  cubes  give  643-0,  513-1, 
372'7  tons  per  square  foot,  before  tho  stone  was 
crashed. 

Corsehill  stone  is  being  largely  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  ordinary  house-building 
purposes,  bridges,  and  docks.  It  has  been 
used  in  the  following  edifices: — Liberal  Club 
and  Free  Library,  Belfast;  National  Picture 
Gallery,  Edinburgh;  James  Street  Station, 
Liverpool;  Hand-in-Hand  Insurance  Office, 
Queen  Victoria-street;  St.  James’s  HhII,  Pic- 
cadilly,  London ; and  the  principal  buildings 
in  Annan,  including  the  parish  churcli,  built  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  At  least  5.000  or 
6,000  tons  are  annually  exported  to  tho  L'uited 
States.  A large  part  of  the  interior  of  tho 
Capitol  Building  at  Albany  and  several  jmblio 
edifices  in  New  York  have  also  been  constructed 
'ith  it. 

There  are  several  other  Triassic  sandstone 
quarries  in  Dumfriesshire,  all  of  which  produce 
a somewhat  similar  stone,  and  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  pleasant  appearance  of  neigh- 
bouring towns. 

The  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Ireland 
produce  good  building  sandstones,  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  geological  age  as  those  we  have 
mentioned  in  Scotland.  Tho  Old  Rod  Sand- 
stone affords  fine-grained  flagstones  anti  tiles  in 
the  counties  of  Cork  and  Xeny,  and  it  is  in 
the  upper  part  of  this  formation  that  some 
of  the  oldest  known  plants  {Palwopteris 
Hibei-nica)  have  been  obtained.  Speaking 
jenerally.  the  sandstones  are  brown  or  reddish, 
and  are  very  durable,  some  in  buildings  of 
high  antiquity  being  in  good  prestrvation  at 
the  present  day.  The  sand-stoues  of  carbon- 
iferous age  are  largely  worked.  A large  portion 
of  Belfast  is  built  of  a fine-grained  wliite  free- 
stone from  Cookstown,  the  excellence  of  which 
is  apparent  in  the  larger  edifices  in  that  city. 
There  is  abundant  good  material  in  county 
Antrim,  near  Ballycastle,  close  to  the  pea;  and 
we  must  here  again  pointotittlio  lack  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  those  who  might  develop  a largo 
industry  in  stone  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  Its 
proximity  to  the  sea,  and  other  natural 
qualifications,  are  present  to  enable  the  stone 
to  he  easily  shipped  and  sent  to  any  port  in  tho 
kingdom. 

The  Carlow  flags  are  of  a dark-blue  and  grey 
colour,  rather  micaceous,  and  are  sent  to 
Dublin  by  canal.  The  upper  part  of  the  Trias, 
although  so  arenaceous  in  the  western  part  of 
Antrim,  does  not,  as  a rule,  furnish  good 
building  stones;  but  in  the  lower  part  they 
appear  to  be  harder  and  more  durable,  whilst 
the  stone  is  decidedly  handsome,  as  may  ho 
seen  in  Belfast,  Newtownards,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  prevailing  tints  are  reddish- 
brown,  yellow,  and  light-grey. 

***  With  reference  to  our  remarks  on  the 
Park  Spring  Quarries,  near  Farnley,  Leeds, 
p.  862,  ante,  tho  formation  in  which  they  occur 
is  nut  the  Jurassic  (though  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  so  formerly),  but  the  Cai'boniferous. 


-^xiohs. 

La  NScropole  de  Myrina  .-  Fouilles  ex^cut^es  au 
Nom  de  I'flcole  Fran(^.aise  d’Athhies.  Par  E. 
Puttier,  S.  Reinacii,  et  A.  Veyries.  Texte 
et  Notices  par  E.  Pottier  et  S.  Rein  veil. 
Ernest  Thoriu,  editeur. 

HIS  is  the  first  volume  of  the  long-pro- 
jected work  on  the  excavations  at 
llilyrina.  Some  specimens  of  tho 
remarkable  terra-cottas  discovered  there, — 
terra-cottas  which  threaten  to  eclipse  in 
interest  those  of  Tanagra, — are,  as  we  noted 
some  months  back,  exposed  in  the  Campana- 
room  of  the  Louvre.  A few  more  have 
been  published  in  the  Bulletin,  of  the  French 
School  at  Athens,  but  now  for  the  first 
time  the  whole  material,  -with  ample  commen- 
tarj’,  is  laid  before  the  public.  Slyrina,  up  to 
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the  date  of  these  excavations,  has  been  to  most 
people  nothing  but  a name.  Happily  the  site 
I of  the  ancient  city  (now  known  as  Kalabaaaary) 
belonged  to  a gentleman  of  rare  culture  and 
i liberality,  M.  Aristides-bey  Baltazzi,  whose 
I name  should  be  handed  down  in  all  honour  to 
I posterity.  He  offered  to  the  French  Govern- 
1 ineut  the  privilege  of  excavating  the  necropolis 
I known  to  exist  on  his  pro]ierty.  The  French 
school  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  offer. 
Three  skilled  arcbieologists,  M.  Veyries,  M. 
Pettier,  and  M.  Reinach  were  sent  out  to  direct 
1 the  work.  M.  Veyries  died  before  it  was  coin- 
j pleted.  The  present  hook  is  the  result  of  the 
. investigations  of  his  two  collaborators.  Their 
' object  they  define  to  have  been  threefold, — (1) 
i to  determine  the  ancient  site  of  ilyrina ; (2) 

1 to  explore  methodically  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
I necropolis,  and  observe  carefully  the  shape  of 
I the  tombs,  the  manner  of  bmdal,  and,  if  possible, 
t to  determine  the  chronology  of  the  whole ; 

I (3)  to  invostigato  the  specialities  of  terra-cottas 
I iabricated  in  Asia  Jlinor  and  contrast  their 
‘ characteristics  with  those  found  in  Greece 
; proper. 

The  third  object  is  one  of  such  general  interest 
! that  we  shortly  summarise  the  results.  M. 

I Reinach  and  M.  Pottier,  with  over  six  hundred 
I specimens  before  them,  had  a task  more  interest- 
ing than  difficult.  They  summarise  their  con- 
clusions, with  that  admirable  lucidity  which 
' characterises  French  work,  under  fiv'e  heads. 
(1)  The  Myrina  terra-cottas  show  a number  of 
types  of  great  antiquity,  originating,  no  doubt, 
in  religions  tradition  and  perpetuated  long  after 
the  skill  of  the  coroplast  was  equal  to  more 
I finished  work ; instances  of  this  are  the  seated 
Dcmeter  figures.  (2)  In  general  the  stylo  of  the 
I terra-cottas  shows  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
"Hellenistic,”  i.p., Post- Alexandrian, art.  Notice- 
I ably  wp  have  a very  small  head,  elongated 
;|  limb.s,  realism  in  treatment  of  hair,  all  of  which 
M point  back  to'  the  influence  of  Lysippos.  (3) 
The  A.sia  Jlinor  coroplasts  had  .an  evideait 
!!  liking  for  the  reproduction  of  motives  popular 
I!  in  statuary,  c.jr.,  we  have  a number  of  small 
;i  reproductions  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidos  by 
Praxiteles,  again  of  an  Aphrodite  Anadyomcne 
■ wringing  her  hair ; a crouching  Aphrodite,  the 
I draped  Aphrodite  possibly  of  Cos,  usually  known 
M as  the  Venus  Genetrix.  This  tendency  adds, 

'I  of  course,  greatly  to  the  value  and  interest  of 
I.  the  Myrina  find.  (4)  Besides  the  general 
1 Hellenistic  influence  the  Myrina  terra-cottas 
I show  the  more  immediate  and  distinct  action  of 
the  schools  of  Tralles  and  Rhodes, — especially 
; in  their  love  of  complicated  groups  and  sensa- 
tional gestures.  (5)  It  is  noticeable  that  wo 
I have  distinct  evidence  to  tho  effect  that  coro- 
plasts at  Myrina  borrowed  their  motives,  nay 
I more,  their  actual  moulds,  from  their  predeces- 
i;  Bors  at  Tanagra.  Such  are  the  general  pro- 
positions established ; their  justice  is  fully  borne 
■I  out  by  the  examples  given  in  the  plates,  fifty  in 
the  text  and  fifty  full-page  heliographs.  To 
' these  is  added  an  excellent  topographical  map. 


Order  from  Chaos : a Treatise  on  La^id  Temire. 

By  William  Pilling.  London:  Chapman  A 

Hall,  Limited.  1886. 

It  is  as  well  that  on  his  title-page  Mr.  Pilling 
i should  explain  what  is  the  subject  of  his  work, 

' for,  certainly,  the  chief  title  might  refer  to 
geology,  or  any  other  science,  as  much  as  to 
land  tenure.  The  book  contains, — to  put  it 
briefly,— a draft  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
put  our  land  laws  as  the  anthor  thinks  they 
I should  be.  Most  people  are  agreed  that  some 
improvements  are  needed.  The  main  difficulty 
is,  how  we  are  to  carry  out  the  required  reforms. 
Mr.  Pilling’s  draft  will  not  help  ua  much  : it  is 
I altogether  too  loose  a compilation.  For  example, 
as  regards  county  land  offices,  in  his  eighth 
larfcicle  he  begins  by  saying : “The  administra- 
ition  of  the  law  shall  in  each  county  be  under 
(the  supervision  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,”  It 
would  be  curious  to  see  how  such  a loose  rule 
:wou]d  work  in  practice,— as  a matter  of  fact,  it 
may  mean  anything  or  nothing. 


Proposed  Restoration  of  Dunblane 
(Cathedral. — Tbe  Ehjin  Courant  reports  that 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  heritors  of  the 
parish  of  Dunblane,  a handsome  offer  was  made 
on  behalf  of  one  of  their  number  to  restore 
the  nave  of  the  cathedral  to  a place  of  worship. 
This  offer  was  made  ou  the  condition  that  the 
[heritors  contribute  a certain  sum  to  assist  in 
the  restoration.  It  is  stated  that  “40,000Z. 
would  be  required  to  restore  the  cathedral 
effectively.” 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

14,363,  Ventilators,  Shuttors,  &c.  B.  Clarke. 

This  apparatus  is  chieHy  designed  for  use  in  open- 
ing and  closing  lights  and  ventilators  as  used  in 
greenhouses.  The  power  required  is  applied  iu  a 
direct  line,  and  ihe  frames  are  thus  held  securely  at 
any  angle  mthout  tbe  interveution  of  levers.  A 
threaded  spindle  passes  through  a nut,  and  when 
the  winch-handle  actuating  the  same  is  revolved  the 
light  is  lifted  or  lowered.  A swivel-bearing  is  em- 
ployed which  accommodates  itself  to  the  various 
angles,  tho  rod  or  spindle  always  being  in  a direct 
line  with  the  frame  of  the  light  or  ventilator. 

136,  Flushing  Cistern.s.  0.  Elphick. 

These  improvements  relate  to  that  class  of 
apparatus  in  which  tbe  discharge  of  water  from 
flushing  cisterns  is  effected  by  moans  of  a syphon 
put  into  action  by  the  discharge  into  it  of  water 
from  a cylinder  contained  within  the  cistern.  The 
syphon  is  hero  formed  by  carrying  the  discharge- 
pipe  up  within  the  cistern  to  a level  above  the  top 
of  the  ^nk,  aud  by  surrounding  this  upward  pro- 
longation of  the  discharge-pipe  with  another  pipe  of 
larger  diameter  but  closed  at  the  top,  with  openings 
into  it  at  the  bottom  for  tbe  passage  of  water.  A 
pipe  is  led  from  the  closed  top  of  the  outer  syphon- 
pipo  to  the  bottom  of  a cylinder  contained  within 
the  cistern.  The  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a piston 
coupled  to  a lever  in  connexion  with  the  pull-up 
mechanism  of  the  closet  to  be  flushed.  Normally 
the  piston  is  held  up  by  the  lever  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and  as  the  cistern  fills  with  water  the 
cylinder  can  also  fill  through  the  openings  in  its 
sides  just  below  the  piston.  When  the  piston  is  forced 
downwards  it  forces  water  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
closed  top  of  the  outer  syphon-pipe,  which  is  then 
discharged  in  a direct  downward  direction  into  the 
open  mouth  of  the  inner  syphon-pipe,  starting  the 
syphon  and  causing  the  remainder  of  the  water  to  be 
sucked  up  between  the  inner  and  outer  syphon 
tubes  and  discharged  through  tbe  inner  one,  which 
forms  the  descending  limb  of  the  syphou. 

215,  Window  Fasteners.  C.  Horner. 

This  is  a screw  fastener  worked  by  moans  of  a 
milled  head  into  a socket  fixed  on  the  upper  sash. 
364,  Sash-Fasteners.  J.  T.  Hyde. 

This  is  a lock  fastener.  The  improvement  consists 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  plate,  which  is  made  with 
a tightening  catch  for  the  movable  arm  of  the 
fastening.  When  pushed  quite  homo  the  arm  can 
be  locked  in  position  with  a key. 

I, 988,  Discharge-Connexions  for  Baths,  &c. 
John  Shanks. 

The  discharge  orifice  io  the  bottom  of  tho  vessel 
is  provided  with  a flanged  metal  grating,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  discharge-pipe  below  is  brought  up 
to  it  on  the  undei-sido,  and  then  fastened  with  a 
screw.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the  case  of  earthen- 
ware baths,  &c.,  this  method  of  fastening  is  less 
liable  to  cause  breakage. 

II, 876,  Automatic  Flushing  Apparatus.  J. 
Tongc*. 

The  improvements  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
iuvention  are  designed  to  discharge  water  into  the 
openings  or  spaces  desired  to  be  cleansed  at 
regular  periods,  which  periods  may  be  adjusted  as 
required  ; this  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a double 
vessel,  which  is  alternately  filled  and  emptied  by 
the  flow  of  water. 

12,539,  Decoration  of  Girders.  E.  C.  AHam. 
According  to  this  invention,  the  exposed  surfaces 
of  wrought-iron  girders  are  decorated  by  impressing 
thereon  in  the  process  of  rolling  a raised  pattern, 
so  that  they  may  be  used  for  fascias  or  friezes  in 
buildings.  When,  for  instauce,  a shop-front  fascia, 
with  a name,  has  to  be  introduced,  a projection  is 
rolled  on  the  flanges  so  as  to  allow  for  the  insertion 
of  a metal  panel,  or  the  letters,  bronze,  cast-iron, 
brass,  &c.,  may  be  affixed  to  the  web  of  tbe  girder.’ 
10,965,  Hammers,  Ac.  C.  J.  Grellner. 

This  invention  consists  of  improvements  in  the 
method  of  fastening  the  heads  to  tho  handles  by 
means  of  a wedge  in  which  a nail  is  driven  and 
deflected  by  a groove  in  the  wedge  in  such  a manner 
that  it  turns  outward  into  the  wood  of  the  handle 
thus  giving  an  additional  security.  ’ 

11,590.  Indicating  Locks.  E.  Banfield. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a simple 
cheap,  and  reliable  means  of  showing  on  the  outside 
of  an  apartment  or  compartment  when  tho  same  is 
engaged.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a disc,  a cover 
plate,  a guide  plaie  with  stops,  and  a crank  handle 
with  knob.  The  disc  is  attached  to  the  key  on  the 
outside  of  door,  aud  has  the  word  “Eogaged,”  or 
some  other  suitable  term,  upon  it.  The  cover  plate 
is  fixed  over  this,  having  an  opening  through  which 
tho  word  on  disc  is  brought  to  view  when  in  posi- 
tion. The  crank  handle  is  attached  to  the  key  on 
the  insideof  the  door,  aud  when  the  handle  is  turned 
to  fasten  the  door,  the  disc  on  the  outside  exhibits 
the  wordthereoD,  and  when  turned  to  unfasten  tho 
door,  tho  word  is  hidden  by  the  cover  plate.  The 
guide  plate  with  stops  is  fixed  under  the  crank- 
handle  to  keep  it  in  position. 


12,950,  Shutter  Hinges.  B.  C.  Anderson. 
This  hinge  holds  tho  shutters  iu  an  open  position 
engaging  automatically,  and  is  so  formed  as  to  be 
braced  and  sustained  efficiently  against  the  great 
force  liable  to  be  impressed  on  it  in  severe  gales. 
The  chief  detail  is  in  a peculiarly-formed  dog  and  a 
pivot  for  connecting  it,  so  that  it  may  rise  or  sink  to 
be  engaged  or  disengaged. 

13,088,  Securing  Chimney  Pots.  E.  Marland. 
According  to  this  invention,  a frame  is  made  of 
cast  iron,  about  3 in.  in  depth,  with  an  angular  top, 
and  forming  a band  or  cap  around  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  which,  when  fixed,  binds  the  brickwork 
together,  and  prevents  the  bricks  or  chimney  pots 
from  getting  loose. 

13,182,  Soldering  Fluid.  T.  Garton. 

This  fluid  is  designed  to  obviate  the  formation  of 
“after  rust,”  aud  is  produced  by  an  admixture  of 
several  fluid  ingredients  in  specific  proportion, 
notably  chloride  of  zinc  and  spirits  of  ammonia. 

13,260,  Perspective  Drawing  Apparatus.  R. 

E.  Creasey. 

By  means  of  this  little  apparatus  it  is  claimed 
that  the  different  parts  of  an  object  to  bo  drawn  in 
perspective  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  scale,  and 
also  that  the  scale  may  be  readily  altered.  It  some- 
what resembles  in  outward  form  a small  winding 
tape-measure,  with  a spindle  at  tbe  top  on  which 
gradations  are  marked,  and  there  is  also  a sliding 
nut.  A small  button  at  tbe  end  of  the  marked  tape 
or  string  is  held  in  the  mouth  while  the  nut  and 
spindle  are  adjusted  to  the  object  it  is  desired  to 
draw.  When  this  is  accomplished,  tbe  scale  is 
found,  and  the  instrument  may  be  applied  in  the 
same  way  to  the  different  parts  of  the  building  to 
be  sketched,  and  the  distances  set  off  on  paper. 

13,021,  Fireproof  Shutters  for  Stairways. 
H.  Dale. 

This  invention  relates  to  tbe  construction  of  an 
apparatus  designed  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
fire  from  floor  to  floor,  and  consists  of  a corrugated 
iron  shutter  that  is  housed  or  boxed  beneath  the 
stairs  leadiog  to  the  floor  above  that  in  connexion 
with  which  the  shutter  is  arranged,  the  said  shutter 
being  so  constructed  and  mounted  that  it  can  bo 
roa(lily  withdrawn  from  its  housing  and  drawn  to  a 
position  to  cover  tbe  woll  or  opening  formed  for  tbe 
stairway. 

NEW  APPUCATION3  FOR  PATENTS. 

iVov.  26. — 14,414,  W.  Smith  and  others,  Hinges 
for  Step  Laddor8.~]5,419,  J.  Hodges,  Mortise  and 
Rim  Looks.— 15,446,  C.  Steer  and  J.  Stubbs, 
Norfolk  Latches.— 15,456,  C.  Appleby,  Heating 
Chambers  or  Closets.— 15,473,  J.  Winkler,  Press 
for  Moulding  Building  Blocks. 

Ifov.  27. — 15,493,  J.  Shanks,  Lavatory  Basins. 

Wov.  29. — 15,542,  J.  Fisher,  Latch  for  Doors, 
Windows,  &c.— 15,546,  A.  Henderson,  Syphon  Trap 
ClosetlPans.— 15,552,  H.  Lowden,  Tiles  lor  Roofing 
&c.— 15,553,  W.  Frost,  Locks.— 15,570,  W.  White, 
Flushing  Cisterns. 

A’ov.  30.-15,584,  P.  Walker,  Ventilators.— 15,603, 

F.  Baker,  Door  and  Window  Fasteners. — 15,607,  G. 

& M.  Stowe,  Bolt  for  Doors,  Windows,  i:c.— 1.5,609' 

G.  Courtier,  Drain  Traps.— 15,620,  S.  Timings’ 
Closing  Springs  for  Doors,  &o.-  15,622,  0,  Sbaw’ 
Cooking  Ranges. 

l>ec.  1. — 15,678,  H.  Sulley,  Glazed  Pavement 
Lights. — 15,714,  W.  Pfirseb  and  B.  Kirchner,  Pro- 
cess for  the  Treatment  of  Wood. — 16,729,  A.  Wil- 
liaras,  Portable  Dustbin. 

Dec.  2. — 15,759,  R.  D.  Bidder  and  W,  Bennett, 
Heating  Houses,  Public  Buildings,  &o. — 15,769, 

M.  Crofton,  Attaching  Sash-lines  to  Frames. 

16,779,  W.  Wrighorst,  Bakers'  Ovens. 

Dec.  3. — 15,803,  A.  Yates,  Apparatus  for  Driving 
Saw  Machinery.— 15,815,  G.  Martin,  Holdfasts  for 
Pipes,  &c. 

Dec.  4. — 15,875,  J.  Coppard,  Preventing  the 

Rattling  or  Jamming  of  Windows  and  Doors. 

15,904,  R.  Davison  and  W.  Creed,  Wood  Block 
Flooring. 

Dec.  6. — 15,925.  S.  Rogers,  Fittings  to  Check  tho 
Rattling  of  Window-sashes. — 15,948,  H.  Haddan 
Alarms  for  Doors.— 15,962,  S.  and  S.  R.  Chatwood’ 
Locks. — 15,965,  C.  Dobbs,  Slag  Block  Paving. 

Dec.  7- — 15,983,  G.  Courtier,  Kitchen  Ranges. — 
15,988,  H.  Dunniil  and  F.  Smith,  Tiles.— 16,998,  J 
Bryant,  Alarms  for  Doors  and  Windows. — 16,007 
J.  Deddeu,  Fastening  Window-sashes.  ’ 

Dec.  8. — 16,071,  W.  Meats,  Joints  for  Earthen- 
ware Sanitary  Pipes.— 16,083,  W.  Suuday,  Com- 
bined Mitre-cutter,  Shoot,  and  Cramp. 

Dec.  9.-16,105,  J.  Craig,  Ventilator.— 16,115 
W.  Matthews  and  Others,  Grabs  and  Excavators. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12,914,  W.  Whitehead  and  A.  Emley,  Heating 
Houses,  Buildings,  &c.— 13,159,  II.  Piice,  Sanitary 
Dustbin.  — 13,431,  C.  Smith,  Slides  or  Plates  fc.r 
Door-chains.~i3,440,  J.  Parr  and  T.  Kendrick, 
Sash  Fasteners. — 13,451,  J.  Clark,  Door  Fasteners. 

— 13.555,  J.  Horrocks,  Ventilation  of  Buildings, 

13,647,  A.  Stove,  Automatic  Catch  or  i'ostencr  for 
Doors,  Windows,  Ac.  — 13,692.  W.  Popplewell 
Clamping  Devices.— 14,010,  J.  Fenby,  Stop  Joint 
or  Hinge. — 14,015,  W.  Bagshaw,  Plain  and  Corru- 
gated Sheet-iron  Roofs. — 14,124.  C.  Turner,  Tubular 
Springs  for  Doors.— 14,128,  P.  Walker,  Ventilating 
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Apparatus. — 14,223,  .1.  Tall,  Concrete  Wall  Con- 
struction.— 14, <327,  H.  Dodd,  Flushine  Apparatus. 
— 14,668,  J.  Wai  son.  Ventilators. — 14,^2,  J.  West, 
Water-closets. — 12,227,  J.  Goodwin,  Window-sash 
Fastener. — 12,336,  J.  Wood,  Ventilator  for  Win- 
dows.— 14,126,  D.  Wilkins,  Chimney  and  ^''en- 
tilating  Shaft  Tops. — 14,384,  S.  Robson,  Ventila- 
tion of  Rooms.— 14,442,  A.  Henderson,  Fixing 
Door-knobs  to  Spindles. — 12,463,  F.  Prouvay,  Saws. 
— 13,695,  G.  Hattersley,  Imitation  Tiled  Surfaces 
for  Hearths,  &c. — 14,045,  W.  Granville,  Electric 
Bells  and  Indicators. — 14,054,  F.  Mori  and  R. 
Weslley,  Paint  Brushes. — 14,146,  W.  Bevan,  Sash 
Fastener. — 14,168,  L.  Dove  and  J.  Bush,  Sa-'h  Fas- 
tener.— 14,305,  H.  Wilkes,  Window  or  Sash  Fas- 
teners.— 14,491,  R.  Henry,  Sash-line  Fasteners. — 
14,692,  E.  Cowper,  Locke,  Latches,  and  Bolts. — 
15,017,  M.  Syer.  Syphon  Water  Waste  Preventers. — 
15,024,  W.  Sudbury  and  W.  Spreadburey,  Chimney 
Tops  and  Ventilators. — 14,386,  T.  Rees,  Metal 
'Piles.  — 14.469,  H.  k A.  Foster,  Band-saw  Frames. 
— 14,470,  H.  k A.  Foster,  Sawing  Machinery. — 
14,637,  F.  Worsuer,  Fastener  for  French  Windaws. 
French  Windows,  Doors,  i:c.— 14,837,  H.  Brom- 
head,  Skylight  or  Fanlight  Opener. — 15,012,  11. 
Macevoy  and  Others,  Portland  Cement. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoiilion  for  Txo  llonthi. 

15,820,  E.  Pither,  Door-shield  nr  Finger-plate. — 
883,  S.  Phillips  and  S-  Wise,  Indicator  Lock. — 
1.243,  A.  Foul'1  and  P.  Genreau,  Reiractory  Bricks, 
Tiles,  kc. — 1,372,  J.  Watson  and  H.  Moorwood, 
Dog  Grates,  Fireplaces,  &c.  — 3,115,  G.  Kyte,  Self- 
locking  and  Burglar-proof  Coal  Plate. — 7,726,  J. 
Horrocks,  Trapping  and  Veniilaiing.Water-ulo'ets, 
and  Drains  connected  therewitii. — 10,829,  C.  Dobbs, 
Scoria  Paving  Blocks. — 1,282,  J.  O’Callagban, 
Securing  Door  Handles  or  Knobs  to  Spindles. — 
7,599,  W.  Pitt,  Traveller  Cranes. — 1,496,  T.  Cramp- 
ton,  Electric  Bells. — 1,654,  A.  Gold,  Hinges. — 
2,073,  G.  Lazenby,  Kilns. — 5,973,  J.  Grant,  Tenon- 
ing Apparatus.—  13,879,  J.  Craig,  Combined 
Latches  and  Locks. — 15,235.  W.  Macrone,  Check- 
ing the  Time  of  Arrival  of  Workmen. — 1,862,  R. 
Hunter  and  J.  Turnbull,  Kitchen  Ranges. — 1,913, 
R.  Shorland,  Chimney  and  Ventilating  Cowls. — 
r>,942,  F.  Stent,  Door  Spring. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT, 


Dxceubeb  6. 

By  Salter,  Rex,  i Co. 

Kentish  Town— 3 and  6,  Cathcart-street,  35  years, 

ground-rent  111 £440 

ByWEATHERALt  & GbEBIT. 

^ew  Cross-road— No8.  177,  479,  and  481,  term  40 

years,  ground-rent  3bI 1,296 

Ground-rent  of  19L  a year  for  39  years 235 

Bloomsbury— 64,  Marchmont -street,  14  years, 

ground-rent  13/,  13s 300 

Bethnal-green— !■*,  Kottingbam-street,  33  years, 

ground-rent  5/ 130 

Nos.  10,  11,  and  13,  Waterloo-terrace,  34  years, 

ground-rent  16/ 340 

Deceubeb  7. 

By  A.  Richabds. 

Shoreditch— A fourth  share  in  5 to  19  (odd),  Ebor- 

street,  14l  years,  ground-rent,  17/.  IO3 343 

Tottenham— 3 to  8,  and  7 to  12,  Union-row,  31 

years,  ground-rent  34/ 2IO 

By  Thcbgood  & Martix. 

Piccadilly — 38,  Great  Windmill-street,  freehold ] 080 

Haverstock-hill— 23,  Crosslaud-road,  70  years,  * 

ground-rent  8/ 500 

Chalk  Farm— C,  Hawley-street,  44  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ 350 

Bv  Wti.Kixsox  A Sox. 

West  Brighton- 3,  Second-avenue,  and  8,  Tictoria- 

mews,  freehold 6 500 

Dbceubes  8. 

By  ErsHwoBTii  A SxiVBxe. 

Haromerstnitb — 7.  Stsreh-green-road,  65  years, 

ground-rent  6/ 440 

Bv  C.  A.  Ricuabds. 

Mottingham— Ground-roots  of  74/.,  reversion  in 

Diyears  i_4;o 

By  J.  Bakeb  a Sox. 

Kilburn— 0,  St.  Julian’s-road,  78  years,  ground- 

rent  10/ 330 

Kos.  33,  35  to  41,  St.  Julian's-road,  78  years 

ground-rent  80/ 2 386 

Deceubbb  9. 

By  Ml'llbtt,  Bookbb,  A Co. 

Hyde  Park— 26,  Cambndge-square,  and  stabling, 

49  years,  ground-rent  31/.  lOs 3 310 

By  Newbox  a HABnrxo. 

Holloway— 33,  Arlhur-road,  50  years,  ground-rent 

6/.  68 370 

By  Klevck  a Co. 

Marylebone— 4C,  Charles-atreet  ygs 

Battersea- 66  and  68,  Orbell-aireet,  91  years' 

ground-rent  12/ \ 630 

By  C.  C.  A T.  Moore, 

Whitechapel  road— >’’o.  48,  term  198  years,  ground- 

ren' 4d gjO 

Stratford- 31  to  3>  (eveu),  Albert-road,  65  years, 

ground-rent  18/.  ...  ’ 4jq 

Mile  End- 6 and  10,  Frederick-plsoe,  16  years' 

ground-rent,  6/ \ 296 

By  C.  A U.  Whitb. 

Weybridge,  Baker-street— Two  freehold  houses  and 

shoi-s  820 

By  E.  SitMsox. 

Denmark-hill— Ground-rent  80/.,  rejrersion  in  69 

J’ews  1^900 


Walworth— 137  and  141,  East-street.  freehold 
Ground-rent  of  IS/.a  year,  term  69  years 
Kennington-  39,  Edwar'd-street,  67  years,  gro 
rent,  4/.  lOs 


MEETINGS. 

Satcbdat,  Dbcbmbrr  18. 

Ci-yelal  Palace  School  0/  Engineering. — Award  of  Certi- 
fleates.  1 p.m. 

MONPAr,  DBCBiTUBE  20. 

Eognl  InttUnte  of  Britith  Architecte.—'H.T.  W.  Brindley, 
on  “ Marble  : its  L ses  as  Suggested  by  1 he  Past."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arte  [Cantor  Lecturee). — Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day 
on  "The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ornamental  Design.*’ 
IV.  8 p.m. 

Tcesdat,  Decestber  21. 

Inetitution  of  Civil  .Fn^inerr*.— Professor  Alex.  B.  W. 
Kennedy,  on  "The  Use  and  Equipenent  of  Engineering 
Laboratories. ’’  8 p.m. 

iS/<i/wt/tc(i/  Soeiefy. — Mr.  L.  F.  B.  Price  on  "Sliding 
Scales  and  other  Methods  of  Wage  Arrangements  in  the 
North  of  England."  7‘46p.ni. 


IHtsccdmua, 

Endowed  Schools.  Caerleon,  Mon. — In 
answer  to  advertisements,  eighteen  sets  of 
designs  from  various  parts  of  England  were 
submitted  for  the  above,  from  which  the  plans 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect,  Newport, 
were  selected  and  unanimously  decided  upon, 
subject  to  consideration  of  his  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  execution. 

Draycott  Drainage. — The  Shardlow  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  have  instructed  Mr.  W.  H. 
Radford,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E,,  sanitary  engineer, 
Nottingham,  to  prepare  a sewerage  scheme  for 
the  district  of  Draycott.  This  hitherto  rural 
village  appears  likely  to  increase  rapidly  in 
population.  A large  factory  is  in  course  of 
erection,  and  new  streets  are  being  set  out ; 
therefore  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  provide 
some  proper  method  of  sewage  disposal  for 
the  old  and  new  populations.  The  surrounding 
country  is  very  flat,  being  chiefly  meadows  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent. 

Fires  through  Lightning  in  Denmark. 
The  yearly  destruction  of  property  in  Denmark 
caused  by  lightning  is  very  great.  Thus  it 
appears  from  the  report  recently  issued  by  the 
insurance  companies  in  Denmark  that  during 
the  year  April,  1885-86,  no  less  than  115  fires 
were  caused  by  lightning,  the  damages  paid 
in  respect  of  the  same  being  nearly  a quarter 
of  a million  sterling.  This  is  due  to  the 
almost  total  absence  of  lightning  conductors  on 
country  houses  and  farms  where,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  roofs  are  of  straw.  So  serious  has 
this  matter  become,  that  some  of  the  insurance 
companies  propose  that  either  a considerable 
reduction  in  premium  shall  be  allowed  on 
buildings  provided  with  conductors,  or  that  the 
companies  shall  fix  them  at  their  own  expense. 
It  is  calculated  that  all  country  dwellings  in 
Denmark  might  be  provided  at  a cost  of  about 
300.000L 

The  London  Tramway  Company’s  ITew 
Depot  at  Clapham. — The  London  Tramway 
Company  have  jnst  completed  a large  and  com- 
modious new  dep6t  in  High-street,  Clapham,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  horses  and  cars 
engaged  in  those  districts  of  the  company’s 
traffic  which  are  situate  between  Clapham  and 
Westminster,  Blackfriars,  the  Borough,  and  Old 
Kent-road.  The  dep6t  has  been  constructed  on 
a site  on  the  south-east  side  of  High-street, 
close  to  the  company’s  Clapham  terminus,  an 
old  mansion  and  grounds,  occupying  an  area  of 
between  four  and  five  acres,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  company  for  that  purpose.  Upon 
the  central  portion  of  the  site  two  ranges  of 
stabling  have  been  erected  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  stretching  eastward  to  a length 
of  about  400  ft.,  with  a roadway  60  ft. 
or  70  ft.  in  width  dividing  each  range  of 
stabling.  There  are  twenty-four  stables,  each 
stable  having  accommodation  for  twenty  horses, 
or  480  horses  in  all.  The  roadway  between 
them  forms  a spacious  carriage-shed,  along 
which  four  lines  of  rails  have  been  laid  down. 
The  company’s  cars  will  be  stored  in  this  shed 
at  the  close  of  each  day’s  traffic,  there  being 
standing-room  for  between  seventy  and  eighty 
cars.  The  shed  is  covered  in  by  an  ornamental 
glass  roof,  supported  on  light  iron  principals 
and  girders,  the  contractors  for  the  roof  being 
Messrs.  Morton  & Co.  Beyond  the  stables  and 
carriage  shed,  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the 
depdt,  a shoeing-forge  has  been  erected,  together 
with  veterinary  surgeon’s  offices  aad  apartments, 
and  a number  of  loose  boxes  for  horses  when 
under  medical  treatment.  At  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  depot,  immediately  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance  from  High-street,  two  blocks 


of  buildings  have  been  erected,  one  of 
which  contains  the  manager’s  and  inspector’s 
offices,  and  the  other  a mess  room  for 
the  drivers,  conductors,  and  other  servants 
in  the  employ  of  the  Company  at  the  dep6t. 
That  portion  of  the  site  having  its  frontage  to 
High-street,  extending  to  a depth  of  between 
50  ft.  and  60  ft.,  has  been  re-sold  or  leased  by 
the  Company  for  building  purposes,  and  a 
range  of  houses  and  shops  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  thereon,  the  entrance  to  the  dojiot 
being  in  the  centre.  The  works  at  the  depot 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Company’s  engineer  and  surveyor  and  by 
their  own  workmen. 

The  New  Roof  at  the  King's  Cross  Rail- 
way Station. — The  re-cicction  of  the  roof  lo 
the  western  portion  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company’s  King's  Cros.s  Station,  now  in 
progress,  will  extend  over  a considerable  period, 
but  the  arrangements  are  such  that  the  traffic 
will  in  no  way  be  interfered  with.  The  massive 
travelling  stage  which  has  been  erected  contains 
about  14,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  and  240  tons 
of  iron.  Tlie  lower  portion  of  the  stage  consists 
of  immense  balks  of  timber,  bolted  and  riveted 
together,  and  resting  on  a series  of  wheels 
running  on  metals.  These  timbers  f^rm  the 
base  of  the  structure,  and  support  four  iron 
girders,  each  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  span.  Tho 
woi’kiug  scago  has  been  erected  on  these 
girders,  and  rises  in  three  tiers  to  a height 
of  between  80  ft.  and  00  ft.,  being  carried 
up  to  about  12  ft.  below  the  top  of  tho 
present  arched  roof,  upwards  of  100  ft. 
high,  which  is  to  be  replaced  by  a new  roof  of 
similar  design,  but  constructed  of  iron  and 
glass  instead  of  wood  and  glass.  Tho  first 
section  of  the  work  is  now  being  proceeded 
with.  Messrs.  A.  Haudyside  A Co.,  bridge  and 
roof  builders,  of  Derby  and  London,  are  the 
contractors  for  the  works,  which  are  l)ciDg 
executed  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  com- 
pany’s engineer  in-chief.  It  will  he  remembered 
by  many  of  our  readers  that  the  roof  over  the 
eastern  half  of  the  station  was  reconstructed 
some  years  ago.  The  original  roof  (of  which 
the  western  half  is  now  being  removed)  was. 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  semicircular 
roof  principals  were  liniit  up  of  lamina:  or  layers 
of  boards  clamped  together.  There  were  no 
tie-rods.  The  result  was  a very  light  and  ojien 
roof,  which,  although  it  has  not  fulfilled  all  the 
expectations  of  its  designer  (Mr.  LowisCubitt), 

. has  yet  stood  very  well,  it  being  now  thirty-four 
years  since  it  was  put  up.  Illustration.-}  of  it, 
showing  its  construction,  were  given  in  the 
Bvilder  for  Oct.  2.  1852. 

The  Action  of  Water  on  Metal  Piioes. — 
Tho  interminable  question  of  tho  action  of 
water  on  metal  pipes  has  been  occupying  the 
attention  of  Jlr.  Lory.  From  investigations 
made  by  this  gentleman  at  Grenoble,  and 
quoted  in  the  Hesundheits-Ingenicur,  it  would 
aj)pear  that  water  containing  organic  matter  in 
solution  attacks  iron  pipes  very  speedily.  lie 
has  made  many  analyses  of  water  conveyed  in 
iron  pipes,  and  also  of  water  known  to  have 
attacked  pipes  in  a manner  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  what  are  described  as  scabs,  or. 
carbuncle.s  of  oxide  of  iron.”  These  scabs  have 
been  found  to  consist  mainly  of  hydrated  oxide 
of  iron,  and  contained  5 to  10  per  cent,  of 
organic  matter.  If  from  this  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  destructive  action  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  organic  matter  the  fact  may  afford 
some  explanation  of  tho  reason  why,  in  some 
instances,  cast  - iron  jiipes  resist  corrosion, 
although  in  other  cases,  as  at  Grenoble,  they 
become  speedily  covered  with  rust-carluiiicles. 
The  manner  in  which  soft  water  may  influence 
lead  pipes  has  been  considered  in  a report 
issned  by  Dr.  White,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  Sheffield,  in  which  are  quoted  some  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  Hygienic  Institute  of 
Pesth.  Water,  after  having  passed  through  a 
pipe  39  miitres  in  length,  was  found  to  contain 
from  0'085  to  4'7  milligrams  per  litre  of  lead, 
the  latter  percentage  only  occurring  after  the 
water  had  remained  in  the  pipe  for  one  mouth. 
These  experiments  are  briefly’  referred  (n  in  tho 
Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, vol.  Ixxxv.,  p.  61,  where  information  is 
sought  concerning  the  protection  afforded  by 
covering  tho  pipes  internally  with  a coatiug  of 
magnetic  oxide  and  the  results  of  any  e.vperi- 
ments  bearing  npon  this  question.  In  riiTmuny, 
Switzerland,  and  other  places,  galvanised  iron 
piping  is  used  for  water  conveyance  without 
hesitation,  while  in  Austria  this  material  is 
forbidden  by  law. 
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Sale  of  a Buildiu^  Estate  at  Ilford. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Oaklauds  Park  Estate 
at  Ilford  was  offered  for  sale  on  Monday  last,  at 
the  Angel  Hotel,  Ilford,  by  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Sons.  The  estate  is  situate  about  ten  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  Ilford  Station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  having  its  principal  frontage 
to  the  main  high  road  to  Romford,  and  extend- 
ing northwards  to  the  boundary  of  the  Great 
Eastern  goods  dep6t.  A new  road  between 
•10  ft.  and  50  ft.  wide,  designated  Oaklands 
Park  Avenue,  has  been  constructed  tbrongh  the 
centre  of  tho  estate.  Upwards  of  fifty  houses 
and  shops  have  already  been  erected  at  the 
western  end  of  the  estate.  The  number  of 
plots  offered  on  Monday  was  seventy-five,  of 
which  twenty-four  were  shop  plots  facing  the 
main  high  road.  There  was  a very  numerous 
attendance.  The  auctioneer,  in  alluding  to  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  estate  for  building 
purposes,  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  rail 
way  communication  with  the  City,  the  present 
tramway  terminus  was  only  a mile  distant,  and 
tliat  very  shortly  a line  of  trams  would  pass  the 
estate.  Tlie  several  plots  have  frontages  of 
15  ft.  and  17  ft.  each,  with  depths  varjdngfrom 
40  ft.  to  GO  ft.,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  estate 
a plot  having  a frontage  of  57  ft.  to  the 
main  road,  and  containing  an  area  of  about 
G.OOO  ft.,  is  reserved  for  the  erection  of  a large 
hotel.  There  was  a close  competition  for  the 
several  lots  submitted,  all  of  which  were  sold, 
tlie  plots  for  the  erection  of  private  houses 
being  disposed  of  at  prices  ranging  from  lOh  to 
lol.  each,  whilst  the  shop  plots  facing  the  main 
road  realised  231.  and  26h  each. 

Gas  versus  Electric  Light. — According  to 
a Vienna  journal,  the  Klectro-Techniker,  a dis- 
covery of  great  importance  as  regards  the  future 
of  lighting  by  gas  has  recently  been  made  by 
Dr.  Auer,  of  Vienna,  viz.,  an  incandescent  gas 
light  said  to  be  as  brilliant  and  pleasant  as  the 
electric  light  and  still  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
ordinary  gas.  It  is  generally  known  that  when 
the  electric  light,  through  Edison’s  celebrated 
discovery,  began  to  be  used  in  earnest,  gas 
engineers  did  their  utmost  to  introduce  im- 
provements into  the  system  of  gas-lighting. 
Among  these  was  the  Siemens  gas-generating 
lamp,  which  is,  however,  only  suitable  for  tlie 
lighting  of  large  rooms,  and  the  hydrogen  gas 
incandescent  lamp  invented  by  the  Swedish 
engineer,  Herr  Fahnebjelm.  Dr.  Auer’s  in- 
vention is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
latter,  viz.,  to  bring  a solid  incombustible  body 
to  white  heat.  But  instead  of,  as  Fahnehjelm, 
using  magnesia  needles.  Dr.  Aner  employs  a 
cylinder  with  perforated  sides,  the  composition 
of  which  is  kept  strictly  secret.  The  gas  flame 
enclosed  in  the  cylinder  and  over  the  whole  is 
placed  on  another  gas  cylinder.  By  the  beat 
of  the  gas  flame  the  incombustible  body  emits 
a dazzling  white  light,  which  is  quite  steady, 
and  which  is  said  to  excel  the  electric  light  in 
brilliancy.  As  regards  the  economical  side,  Dr. 
Auer’s  gas-light  consumes  only  57  to  75  litres 
of  gas  per  hour  when  producing  a li^t  equal 
to  between  twenty  and  thirty  normal  candles, 
whereas  the  burners  now  generally  in  use  con- 
sume from  150  to  220  litres  per  hour  in  pro- 
ducing a light  equal  to  from  eleven  to  sixteen 
noiinal  candles.  The  incombustible  cylinder 
costs  very  little,  and  lasts  from  GOO  to  1,000 
hours,  whilst  it  may  be  replaced  in  a couple  of 
minutes.  Gas  of  inferior  quality  may  also  be 
used,  even  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  four  or  five 
times  cheaper  than  coal  gas.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  Auer  incaudesccnt  gas-light  may 
become  a dangerous  rival  of  the  electric  light.  ' 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenhe&rt,  B.G too 

Teak,  E.I.  load 

Sequoia,  U.S foot  cube 

Aah,  Canada  load 

Birch  ,,  

Elm  „ ; 

Eir,  Dantsic,  &o.  ... 

Oak  ,, 

Cimada 

Pine,  Canada  red  ... 

,,  yellow. 

Lath,  Daatsii;  

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga  log 

„ Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  l8t...Btd.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd 

Riga  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow 

,,  2ad  

,,  white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  lat 

,,  ,,  2ad 

,,  ,,  3rd,  ice 

,,  Spruce,  Ist  

>,  ,,  3rd  and  2ud 

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in,.  Pre- 
pared, first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba  foot 

Honduras,  &c 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Di'mingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,, 

Tobasco  ,, 

Honduras  ,, 

Maple,  Bird's-eye 

Rose,  Rio  ton 

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 


£.  B.  d.  £.  8.  d. 

6 10  0 7 0 0 

9 0 0 14  0 0 


3 10  0 4 10  0 

1 10  0 4 0 0 

2 10  0 4 10  0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

2 0 0 3 10  0 

2 5 0 4 0 0 


fathom  3 0 0 


3 6 0 3 7 6 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

6 0 0 6 10  0 


7 0 0 8 0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

0 0 0 15  0 0 

700  17  10  0 

17  0 0 29  0 0 

11  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 8 0 0 


S 0 0 7 0 0 
4 0 0 12  0 0 


0 6 0 0 7 

0 0 3 0 0 3i 

0 0 2J  0 0 3i 


0 0 3J  0 0 '4 

0 0 4 0 0 6 

0 0 4 0 0 6 

0 0 6 0 0 8 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 


METALS. 

Ibox— Bur,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 

,,  ,.  in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  London  

Sheets,  single,  in  London  

Hoops  ,, 

Nail-rods  ,, 

COPPBE — 

British,  cake  and 

Bestseiectea  

Sheets,  strong 

Chili,  bars  

Tbllow  Metal  ... 

Lead— 

Pig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands, 


ingot 


Sheet.  Rui'liHh 

Spelter- 

Silesian,  suecial  

f,.r. 

Ordinary  brands 

Tin— 

Australian  

English  ingots  

OILS. 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .. 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S 

,,  refined 

Tdbpkhtinb  — 

American,  in  casks  ..... 

cwt. 

Tab — 

Stockholm  

Archangel  

0 0 4 0 0 6 


476  4 16  0 


6 0 0 7 0 0 

6 16  0 6 10  0 

ton  4.3  0 0 41  0 0 

4-1  0 0 46  0 0 

61  0 0 52  0 0 

39  0 0 39  10  0 


12  16  0 
13  0 0 
13  17  6 


TENDEES. 

ABERCARNE. — For  the  erection  of  a Public  Hall 
and  ofiices,  at  Abercame,  Monmouthshire.  Mr.  Qeo. 

Rosser,  Newport,  architect,  Mot.  : 

Thos.  Williams  & Son,  Newbridge, 
near  Newport,  Mon.  (accepted)  £1,215  0 0 

BERMONDSEY. — For  the  erection  of  six  houses,  and 
alterations  and  additions  to  one  house  and  drying-shed, 
Paulin  and  Malthy  streets,  for  Mr.  William  J.  Perrin. 

Mr.  Edward  Crosse,  architect,  Bermondeey-square  : 

J.  Bullers  £2,070  o’  0 

J.  & J.  Greenwood 2,04-1  0 0 

B.  Wells  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 1,917  0 0 

F.  Higgs 1,910  0 0 

6.  Polton  1 906  14  7 

W.  & H.  Castle 1.844  o 0 

W,  F.  Russell  1,822  0 0 

J.  Almond  i.(,00  0 0 

A.  White  & Co.*  1,727  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  1,8617.  3e.  7d.] 

• Accepted.  Tender  sent  in  error,  1,427/. 

BURGESS  HILL  (Sussex).— For  oonstruction  of  about 
1,700  lineal  yards  of  pipe  sewers,  and  various  works  in 
connexion  therewith,  for  the  Burgess  Hill  Local  Board  — 

Rowland  4 Son £999  0 0 

W.  Langridge  939  0 0 

W.  Bryant 935  0 0 

J.  Parsons  & Son gu  8 0 

J.  Loiigley 896  0 0 

J.  Harrison  883  0 0 

W.  Cunliffe,  Dorking  (accepted)  84116  0 


DAEENTH  (Kent).— For  painting,  distempering,  and 
other  worke,  at  the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles.  Durenth,  near 
Dartford,  Kent,  for  the  Managers  of  ihe  Metropolitan 
Asylum  District,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
A & C.  Harston,  architects,  Leadenhall-street.  Quantities 
not  supplied 

W.  Wythe,  Dalston £1,771  6 0 ' 

W.  Andrews,  East  Margate  3 3’ 

H.  bullager,  Kingfland  1,168  8 0 

O.  F.  Weubom,  Blacfeheath 1,097  13  9 

T.  Wilder,  Gravesend ’999  0 0 

C.  Willmott,  Hackney  981  0 0 

Robson,  Snaresbrook 897  0 0 

Proctor,  Woolwich 790  0 0 

Church  & Co.,  Coleman-street 780  0 0 

A.  Whelch,  Dover  780  0 0 

A.  Gee,  Stafford  775  0 0 

Lilley,  Pall-mall  7t}7  0 0 

Dudley,  New  Soul hgate 66116  0 

Vigor  4 Co.,  Poplai 


, Kegenl 

W.  F.  Hadiow,  DoTer(accepted).. 


609  0 0 ! 


37  10  0 
26  19  0 
21  0 0 
22  10  0 


19  10  0 
45  0 0 
10  0 0 


FARNBORODGH. — For  villa  residence  in  Alexander- 
lad,  Farnborougb,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Bolton.  Mr.  8.  Friend, 
architect,  Aldershot:— 

A.  J.  Batchelor £1,233  0 0 

W.  Garland 1 i 76  0 0 

W,  Hughes ; ’975  0 0 

Seabright  & Son  870  0 0 

K.  Kemp,  Frimley  (accepted) 823  0 0 

HAMPSTEAD.— For  tho  construction  of  brick  and  pipe 
sewers,  laying  down  new  granite  carriageways  and  York 
stone  footways,  and  executing  other  works  in  connexion 
therewith,  for  thepurpose  of  the  High-street,  *c  , Harap- 
stead,  Improvement,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
bir  J.  Bazalgeite,  engineer: — 

G.  Elkington  £10,300  0 0 1 

Hindle.Morrish,  & Co 9,800  0 0 

Church  & Co 8,480  0 0 

C.  lullingback 7,893  0 0 

G.  G,  Rutty  7,880  0 0 

Trehearte  & Co 7,5.50  0 0 

J.  Mowlem  & Co 6,980  0 0 

Nowell  4 Robson  0,773  0 0 

S.  4 E.  Bentley  ejiO  0 0 

G.  Felton*  6,676 

* Accepted,  subject  to  inquiries. 

HARLOW  (Essex),  — For  building  new  Weslevan 

t-no— a1  Tin— -1*  K4::>  TT.._1 .. 

Nicholls,  Harlow... 338 

Burton  & Sou,  Sawbridgeworih  375 

W.  Cornwell,  Bishops  Stortford" 

* Accepted. 

ILKESTON. — For  one  pair  of  villa  residence®,  for 


CONTRACTS. 

Kvitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Broken  Granite  and  Flints 

Stores  and  Materials. 

Works  and  Materials  

Outfall  Sewernge.  4c,,  Works  

Enlargement  of  Sorting  Ofliee,  Bow, 

Cast  and  W'rouglit  Iron  for  Bridge  .. 

Ki«rthenwaro  Sewer- Pipes,  &c 

Stores  and  Materials  

New  School,  Abertillery 

Pipe-Laying,  4c 

Steel  Superstruo'ure  for  Viaduct 

Opening  our  Tunnel,  &o 

Reconstruction  of  VVorkhouse  

Engine  Shed,  Newhaven  Harbour  .. 
Granite  Carriageways,  Pipe-Sewers, 
Completion  of  Ten  Houses,  Forest  Gate  , 


Southend  Local  Board.. 

. Nottingham  Corporation 
‘’t.  Martin-in. the-fields 

Barnet  R.  8.  A 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works,.. 
Sheffield  I'orporaiinn... 
Belfas'  Town  Council... 

, Liverpool  Corpoiation 
. Aberystruth  School  Bd. 

. Helen's  Corporatn 
, Great  Western  Ey.  Co. 
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LONDON.— For  new  buildings,  at  tbe  comer  of 
Oxford-street  and  Wardour-street,  for  the  Oxford-str^t 
Land  Investment  Company,  Limited.  Messrs.  H.  H, 
dlins  4 Banister  Fletcher,  architects 


Collins  d 

Neave&Neave  ... 

S.  T,  Bird 

Perry  & Co..„ 

Boyce 

Bywaters  

Nightingale  

Oldrev  

J.  O.  Kichar  bon 
J.  Mowlem  & Co. 

Mark  

Brude 

Greenwood  

Ashby  & Horner... 

Croaker 

Lascellea  & Co.  ... 
Killy 

Peto  Bros 

J.  Morler 

Downs  

Lawrence  & Son ... 

Brown  & Co 

Ward  & Lamble... 
Kirk  &.  Randall  ... 
Jnckson  & Todd  ... 


..£26,OSO  0 0 
..  24,990  0 0 
..  24,910  0 0 
. 24,880  0 0 
..  24,860  0 0 
24,650  0 0 
..  23,977  0 0 
23,540  0 0 
23,383  0 0 
..  23,260  0 0 
22,960  0 0 
..  22,918  0 0 
..  22,818  0 0 
..  22,721  0 0 
22,600  0 0 
. 22,418  0 0 

..  22,332  0 0 
22,200  0 0 
..  21,937  0 0 
..  21,930  0 0 
21,350  0 0 
..  21,169  0 0 
..  20,860  0 0 
..  20,3t0  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  Dreghom  Castle 
public-house,  Haverstock-hill,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Goddard  : — 
J.  Walker  (accepted) £350  0 0 


LONDON. — Fur  the  erection  of  the  Yorkshire  Grey 
Hotel,  comer  of  Beer-lane  and  Lower  Thames-street. 
Mr.  W.  Seckham  WitheringtOD,  architect,  Mark-lane;- 


W.  L.  Kellaway 

£6,300 

6,225 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■\V.  Oldrev  & Co 

6,697 

0 

0 

F.  R.  Turtle  

6,49) 

0 

0 

.1.  Grover  * Son  

6,488 

0 

0 

6,480 

0 

5,450 

0 

6,447 

0 

0 

6,426 

0 

0 

6,400 

0 

0 

J,  Allen  & Son 

6,330 

0 

0 

6,310  17 

0 

6,276 

0 

0 

6,234 

0 

0 

6,196 

0 

0 

0 

0 

E.  C.  Howell  A Son.... 

5,100 

0 

0 

5,060 

0 

0 

4,850 

0 

0 

4.875 

0 

0 

4,830 

0 

0 

4,681) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,629 

0 

4,600 

0 

0 

4,575 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T.  Knight,  Sidenp 

, 4,66J 

0 

0 

S.  Saber  & Son 

, 4,500 

0 

Patman  & Fotheringhi 
FArchitect’a 

am  (accepted).  4,253 
estimate,  4,3402.1 

0 

0 

LONDON. — For  sanitarv  works  at  the  Kennel  Clnb, 
No.  ts,  Claveland-row,  S-W.  Mr.  K.  Groom,  architect. 


Queen  Victoria-atreet  j— 

Wontner  Smith  & Son  ,.,,£187  0 0 

Goodwin 179  10  0 


Buckeridge,  6,  Leinster-street,  W.*  ...  110  0 0 

• Accepted. 


NEWHAVEN.— For  the  carrying  out  of  a new  drainage 
system  for  tbe  town  of  Newhaven,  Snssex.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Haa'ord,  A.  M.I.C.E.,  Nottingham,  engineer  :— 

Small  & Son.o,  Handswortb,  Birming. 


ham  £8,631  0 0 

R Cowdery,  Newent,  Gloucester- 
shire  8,239  13  9 

J.  W.  & ,1.  Neave,  Leytonstoue  8,285  0 0 

J.  Longley,  Crawley,  Brighton  7.960  0 0 

J.  Dickson,  St.  Albans.  Herts 7,791  3 4 

Capper  & Co.,  St.  Albans.  Herts 7,250  0 0 

J.  T.  Whettam,  Weymouth 7,10)  0 0 

Meats  Bros.,  Nottingham 6,690  0 0 

J.  Harrison,  Brighton 6,500  0 0 

W.  Cuncliffe,  Dorking  6,117  0 0 

J.  M.  Goodwin,  Kilbura  5,985  0 0 

.T.  Edmondson.  Edmonton 6,848  0 0 

J.  Hayward,  Eastbourne  5,497  0 0 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  the  enlargement  of  Scholing 
Girls’  School,  for  the  St.  Mary  Extra  School  Board.  Mr. 


W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect : — 

Honeychnrch  & Mitchelmore  £586  0 0 

Kimber  & Cotton 680  6 6 

Stevens  & Sons 680  0 0 

Franklin 670  0 0 

R.  Martin  661  0 0 

J.  Crook 649  10  0 

J.  W.  Rowland 630  0 0 

T.  J.  Jukes  526  0 0 

Dver  & Sons 625  0 0 

J.'With,  623  6 0 

W.  Harvey 510  0 0 

Hinton  487  0 0 

H.  Carden  (accepted) 462  10  0 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — For  private  improvement 
works,  in  Tnnnel-road,  Ac,,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Wm. 
Brentnall,  C.E.,  survevor  ; — 

Ilea.  Wimbledon  ■ £1,333  16  3 

Streeter,  Croydon 1,067  16  11 

Wallis,  Maidstone  1,027  19  10 

Cattell,  Lowestoft  1,026  11  10 

W,  Cnnliffe,  Dorking  (accepted)  ...  997  1 6 

Heatherley,  Coventry 958  16  7 

Marshal),  Erigbton..'. 842  7 10 


Roadmalcinff,  tf'c.,  Sidciip.—^T,  Heniw  Owen,  of  Seven- 
oaka,  writes  to  say  that  his  tender  of  3851.  in  this  com- 
petition inclnded  fencing,  and  that  he  did  not  give  a tender 
for  pond.  We  inserted  the  list  as  it  was  sent  to  ns. 


Stabling,  Portland  Lfeic*. — List  received,  though  with- 
out sender’s  name.  Lists  cannot  be  inserted  unless  vouched 
for  by  the  sender. 


SPECIAL  yOTICE  FOR  NEXT  WEEK.— As  we 
publish  a day  earlier  than  usual  next  week,  Lists  of 
Tenders  for  insertion  in  our  next  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  4 p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY',  December  22. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES, 

Regirtered  Telegraphic  Addrett,  *'  Tsb  BtjilDsb,  Lowbos.” 


CHRISTMAS  WEEK. — " the BUILDKE”  for  the  week 

Oin.j\iOXUi.o.o  trnjcfi..  DECEMBEK  25th.  will 

ou  THURSDAY , the  23rd.  Advertieements  tui 


iueertion  in  that  ieeue  must  therefore  reach  theOfiU. 
before  THREE  p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  22nd.  Altera- 
tione  111  Btiuidiug  Adverlisemeuts,  or  ORDERS  TO  DIS- 
CONTINUE the  BMue,  inurt  t ' •’  ' 

o’clock  on  TUESDAY  Uornisg. 


t the  Office  hy  TEN 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


arrUATIONS  vacant,  PARTNERSHIPP,  APPRBNTICBSHIPa, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  worde)  or  under  -It.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words Os.  fid. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertlseinenta,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tlsements  on  front  page,  Competition!.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Anction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  tbe  Publiaher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  fid. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSAR'Y. 


*•*  Stamps  majt  not  be  sent,  but  all  smaU  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  ei  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-gardeu.  W.C-  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEB,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Caiherlne-etreet,  W.C. 

Advertieements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  tbe  Office 
betiie  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. &c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisemeuta,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


The  •‘NEW  YEAR’S  NUMBER’*  ^-S'iday 

^^"“^tn^JUwiirt^Tic^j^A^^riueiijruU  for  this  special 
issue  should  1>e  sent  to  the  Office  a«  early  as  possible. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  “The  Builder." may  have  RepUteaddretied 
to  Che  Qfflce,  46,  Catheriue-street,  Cevent  Garden,  W.C. 
free  0/ chari/e.  letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
euvetopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  &e  postage. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  niascTfrom  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  12s.  per  annom 
PaarAiD.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  2Sd.  per  auenm.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  SOs.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  -Ifi,  Catberlne-street,  W.C. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  P.VPER,  fur  FOREIGN  CIR- 
CULATION. is  Issued  every  week. 
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Scotch  Castles. 


II F.  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  two  Scottish 
architects,  of  which 
the  first  volume  has 
just  appeared,*  is, 
we  believe,  the  first 
attempt  to  treat  in 
a complete  and  con- 
secutive manner  a 
chapter  of  architec- 
tural history  full  of 
the  most  fascinating  interest,  equally  as  regards 
the  picturesque  of  architecture  and  the  pictu- 
resque of  historical  association.  We  refer  now 
snore  especially  to  the  section  of  castellated 
-architecture,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
Tolume  now  before  us  ; we  presume  domestic 
architecture,  in  the  more  restricted  sense 
^(perhaps  we  should  say  “ less  restricted,”  for 
probably  castle  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
not  a very  happy  domestic  existence),  is  rele- 
gated to  the  second  and  forthcoming  volume. 
The  authors  advert  in  their  preface  to  the  late 
Mr.  Billings’s  well-known  work  as  the  principal 
illustrative  book  on  the  subject  hitherto,  partly 
to  emphasise  the  difference  between  their  aim 
■and  his.  Mr.  Billings  singled  out  a few 


specially  fine  examples,  and  gave  very  fine 
illustrations  of  them  as  examples  of  a certain 
type  of  architecture.  The  object  of  the 
authors  of  the  present  work  is  different. 
They  do  not  profess  to  compete  with  Billings’s 
book  in  regard  to  beauty  of  illustrations  ; their 
object  is  to  give  as  many  illustrations  as 
possible,  and  to  give  not  a few  picked  examples 
but  a connected  history  of  the  subject.  No 
one,  we  believe,  will  make  the  complaint  which 
they  anticipate  as  a possible  one,  that  the 
illustrations  are  too  numerous.  In  giving  a 
general  survey  of  a subject  of  this  kind  the 
more  illustrations  the  better ; and  the  plans  and 
sections,  as  well  as  the  views  which  are  given, 
entirely  bear  out  the  authors’  remark  as  to  the 
amount  of  variety  in  detail  which  is  to  be 
found  even  among  castles  of  which  the  essential 
features  are  very  similar. 

An  illustrated  treatise  on  castellated  archi- 
tecture furnishes  a curious  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  force  and  despotism  in  life 
translate  themselves  into  force  and  power  in 
architecture.  Every  one  of  these  castles  was 
the  centre  of  a petty  despotism  or  would-be 
despotism,  the  symbol  of  life  conducted  on  the 
principle  that, — 

“They  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.” 

This  is  not  a high  standard  of  life,  and  yet  its 


* The  CaateUsted  and  Domestic  Architectare  of  Sc 
land,  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
David  MacGibbon  and  Alexander  Boss,  architects  Vol 
Edinburgh : Dadd  Douglas.  1837. 


architectural  imprint  is  a noble  and  impressive 
one,  for  a system  of  life  which  goes  by  the  law 
of  the  strongest  must  needs  impress  its  character 
on  its  architecture.  And  so  we  have  here  a 
whole  series  of  buildings  of  which  the  main 
feature  is  the  expression  of  stern  power  and 
resistance  to  attack.  There  is  no  scamping 
here,  for  it  is  not  a question  merely  of  extras 
or  of  esthetics,  but  of  dear  life.  The  stronger 
the  castle,  the  better  stand  could  be  made  at 
the  last  push,  and  the  more  likely  was  the 
owner  to  survive  a reverse  in  the  field. 
Accordingly  we  must  not  grudge  stone  or 
mason’s  labour  ; let  us  have  a castle  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Grants  of  Tulloch-gorum,  or  who- 
ever else  we  may  be  at  feud  with,  and  hang 
the  expense.  That  is  the  architectural  expres- 
sion of  the  Scotch  Castle  ; and  whatever  we 
may  think  of  its  social  morality,  it  is  very 
effective  architecturally.  Walls  10  ft.  to  14  ft. 
thick  ; no  ornamental  nonsense  ; very  small 
window  openings  in  the  midst  of  great  solid 
masses  of  walling  ; overhanging  parapets  and 
angle  turrets  ; huge  Hanking  towers  to  the 
gateway  ; such  features  as  these  make  a com- 
bination which  we  may  regard  as  stern 
and  forbidding,  but  which  is  most  impressive 
to  the  eye  of  any  one  with  a sense  of  power 
and  pieturesqueness.  All  the  littlenesses  and 
frivolities  of  architecture  are  scouted  here  ; 
solidity  and  mass,  the  very  foremost  essentials 
of  architectural  grandeur,  are  here  unalloyed  ; 
and  the  modern  man  who  wishes  to  build  him- 
self a residence  of  a monumental  type,  “rere 
perennius,”  may  sigh  over  the  economic 
prejudices  of  the  modern  contractor,  which 
leave  him  no  chance  of  building  with  the 
impressiveness  of  his  marauding  forefathers. 
To  the  latter,  of  course,  the  building  of  a 
castle  was  not  a matter  of  sentiment  at  all ; 
it  was  an  exceedingly  practical  business  ; and 
if  the  MacTavish  of  the  period  had  been  told 
that  men  of  future  generations  would  regard 
bis  castle  as  a thing  of  picturesque  efi'ect,  he 
would  have  been  very  much  astonished,  if  you 
could  have  got  him  to  understand  what 
picturesque  effect  meant,  which  you  probably 
could  not.  We  look  at  these  violent  days 
now,  however,  from  a safe  distance ; the 
strong  men  sleep  their  sleep,  and  only 
the  castles  from  which  they  sallied  to  cut  each 
other’s  throats  or  harry  each  other’s  cattle 
remain  to  tell  somewhat  of  the  tale  of  that  wild 
lawless  time  to  which  distance  lends  a kind 
enchantment,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  Scot- 
land. The  very  names  of  Tantallon,  Ruthven, 
Linlithgow,  Eavenscraig,  seem  replete  with 
poetry ; not  less  so  some  of  the  monuments 
themselves  ; Neidpath,  with  its  simple  solid 
block  of  tower  overlooking  the  Tweed  which 
sweeps  beneath  ; Borthwick,  with  its  grand 


double  masses  of  tower  and  the  deeply- 
shadowed  bay  between  them.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  names  or  the  buildings 
seem  to  have  most  of  glamour  and  romance, 
associations  half  of  violence  half  of  chivalry  ; 
for,  as  we  beard  a member  of  an  old  Scotch 
clan  reply,  when  jokingly  told  thathis  ancestors 
lived  by  lifting  cattle, — “ Yes : but  they  always 
lifted  cattle  like  gentlemen”  ! 

The  authors  group  their  castles  under  three 
periods,  marked  by  distinctive  forms  of 
planning  as  well  as  by  other  differences  ; the 
first  period  ranging  from  1200  to  1300,  the 
second  from  1300  to  1400,  the  third  from  1400 
to  1542.  The  typical  arrangement  of  the  first 
period  is  the  enclosure  of  a space  by  a thick 
wall  or  cnccinfe,  usually  a more  or  less  irregular 
quadrangle,  sometimes  a symmetrical  square  or 
other  figure,  with  large  towers  at  the  angles. 
This  early  quadrangular  plan  is  distinguished 
from  the  later  courtyard  plans  by  the  fact  that 
the  enclosing  walls,  though  of  great  thickness, 
are,  in  general,  merely  walls,  and  do  not  form 
part  of  any  of  the  habitation  structures  withia 
the  enclosure,  which  in  most  cases  probably 
were  of  a much  more  perishable  character  than 
the  enceinte,  as  in  many  instances  they  seem 
to  have  disappeared,  though  the  enclosure  walls 
and  angle  towers  remain  in  a state  of  consider- 
able preservation.  We  give  a reproduction 
from  the  illustration  of  the  view  of  the  remains 
of  Inverlochy  Castle,  as  one  of  the  most 
typical  examples  of  mere  thirteenth-century 
castles,  which  are  really  walls  enclosing  a 
plot  of  ground  ralher  than  actual  buildings 
in  the  usual  sense.  Here  are  seen  three  of 
the  great  circular  towers  which  strengthen 
the  angles  of  the  c?iccinti;,  with  the  straight 
walls  connecting  them.  The  courtyard 
measures  101  ft.  by  90  fr.  internally,  with 
two  doorways,  formerly  defended  by  port- 
cullises. The  walls,  are  Oft.  in  thickness, — 

“Tbe  tower  at  the  north-west  angle,  called  the 
Comyn's  Tower,  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  formed 
the  donjon,  or  residmee  of  the  lord  of  the  castle. 
It  is  20  It.  in  diameter  within  the  walls,  which  are 
10  ft.  4 in.  thick,  and  contain  a staircase  3 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other 
towers”  (a  circular  stair  winding  round  the  internal 
walls).  “ The  angle  towers  were  provided  with  loops 
to  light  the  staircases  and  upper  rooms,  but  they  are 
now  represented  only  by  holes  in  the  walls,  the  free- 
stone dressings  having  been  torn  out.  There  is, 
however,  one  loop  left  in  the  north-east  tower,  show- 
ing that  they  were  narrow  sliis,  splayed  on  the  out- 
si'le,  with  a round  termination  or  oilet  at  the  bottom. 
The  donjon  was  probably  higher  as  well  as  larger 
than  tbe  other  towers,  as  we  shall  see  was  usually 
the  case.  The  whole  castle  was  surrounded  with  a 
moat  about  30  ft.  wide,  placed  about  40  ft.  from  the 
building.  This  was  no  doubt  supplied  with  water 
from  tbe  river.  Its  position  may  still  be  traced  in 
the  marshy  depression  in  the  ground  round  the 
castle.” 

Some  portions  of  tbe  dressings  still  remain- 
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ing  show,  we  are  told,  that  the  aogles  of  the 
openings  had  plain  splays.  Nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  character  of  the  main  bulk  of  the  masonry. 

Among  the  more  interesting  of  the  castles 
included  in  the  first  period  are  Rothesay,  with 
the  enceinte  wall  forming  an  irregular  circle, 
with  four  towers  at  equal  distances,  the  whole 
forming  a grand  sweep  of  curves  when  seen  in 
perspective,  the  more  effective  by  contrast  with 
the  square  mass  of  the  drawbridge  tower  ; and 
Bothwell,  an  elongated  parallelogram,  with  the 
walls  canted  at  one  end  towards  the  centre 
line,  on  which  stands  an  immense  circular 
tower  ; the  authors  give  a suggested  restora- 
tion of  this  remarkable  structure.  Caerlaverock 
is  another  notable  plan,  a triangle  with  one 
angle  truncated  and  covered  by  twin  round 
towers  with  the  entrance  between  them. 

The  second  period  presents  the  anomaly  of  a 
retrogression  in  the  style  of  castle-building. 


“ The  square  towers  or  keeps  which  had  become 
familiar  to  the  Scots  in  their  frequent  invasions  of 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  naturally  became 
their  model,  and  all  the  castles  of  this  period  pre- 
served to  US  are  built  on  this  plan.  These  castles 
consist  of  a square  or  oblong  tower  with  thick  walls, 
built  sometimes  with  ashlar  and  sometimes  with 
rubble  work,  and  defended  from  the  parapet  or  the 
roof,  the  aoijles  of  which  are  rounded,  or  more 
generally  projected  on  corbels  in  the  form  of  round 


usually  vaulted,  and  nearly  cut  off  from  the 
main  floor,  which  was  approached  externally 
by  a movable  stair  or  ladder,  so  that  assailants 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  ground-floor  took 
little  by  their  move,  having  to  make  their  way 
to  the  first-floor  by  some  narrow  staircase  or 
trap  where  they  could  have  been  disposed  of 
onebyoneasiheycame  up.  InRossetti’s  striking 
poem,  “ The  King’s  Tragedy,’*  describing  the 


I^cidpath  Cast’e. 


Stirling  Castle. 


According  to  the  authors,  the  invasion  of 
Edward  I.,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  change  and 
simplification  of  the  form  of  the  castles  ; the 
country  being  so  weakened  and  impoverished 
that  the  simplest  form  of  building,  a stronghold 
or  keep  to  accommodate  the  owner’s  family 
and  personal  retainers,  was  all  that  could  be 
afforded, — ' 


open  b:irtizana.  The  parapets  and  bartizans  have 
frequently  open  machicolations,  but  sometimes 
merely  corbels*  without  openings,  and  sometimes  the 
parapet  is  carried  up  flush  with  the  walls,  without 
projection  or  string-course.  The  keeps  of  this 
period  sometimes  depart  from  the  original  Norman 
model  to  the  extent  of  having  a small  wing  added 
at  one  corner,  so  as  to  give  the  building  the  sbapeof 
the  letter  L." 

The  ground  story  of  these  buildings  was 


murder  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  at  Perth,  theking 
endeavours  to  elude  his  pursuers  by  descending 
through  a trap-door  on  the  principal  floor  into 
this  vaulted  ground  floor  beneath,  which  tvas 
not  easily  accessible  to  the  attacking  party, 
who  came  up  by  the  staircase  to  the  principal 
floor.  This  event  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  third  period  of  castle  building,  as  classified 
by  the  authors,  but  their  sections  of  Libertoa 
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Among  the  courtyard  castlea  which  began 
to  come  into  vogue  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
two  of  the  most  interesting  are  Doune  and 
Tantallon,  the  latter  named  by  Burns  as  a sort 
of  emblem  of  endurance,  in  his  prophecy  of 
still  greater  perpetuity  for  the  fame  of  Allan 
Cunningham, — 

“ The  teeth  o'  time  may  gnaw  Tantallon, 

But  thou's  for  ever.” 

Edinburgh  Castle  is  naturally  the  subject 
of  a lengthy  description  and  many  illustrations, 
for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Messrs. 
MacGibbon  and  Ross’s  pages.  We  give  the 
illustration  of  Stirling  Castle  as  an  example  of 
the  courtyard  form,  showing  the  old  form  of 
round  towers  flanking  the  gateway,  and  the 
more  refined-looking  arcliitecture  of  the  court- 
yard buildings  within  and  showing  over  them. 
The  circular  flanking  towers,  however,  are  here 
more  or  less  of  a survival,  and  not  of  the 
ancient  date  which  might  at  first  sight  be  given 
to  such  a feature  ; and  the  upper  portions  and 
battlements  are  (as  the  sketch  partly  indicates) 
a restoration,  and  a very  weak  one. 

The  authors  merit  the  thanks  of  all  archi- 
tectural readers,  professional  and  amateur,  for 
the  production  of  a very  well-studied  and 
illustrated  handbook  of  a most  interesting 
class  of  ancient  buildings,  of  which  we  hope  to 
see  the  second  and  completing  volume  in  due 
time. 


EGYPT  : IRRIGRATION  REPORT 
FOR  1886.# 

j^S»  T the  present  time,  while  there  has 
been,  and  still  is,  so  much  heated 
gCw  vi  as  to  the  English  occupa- 

tion,  and  predominance  of  English 
influence  in  Egypt,  and  so  much  scepticism 
abroad  as  to  the  degree  of  benefit  derived  from 
English  guidance  in  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
it  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  turn  to  one  docu- 
ment about  which,  at  all  events,  there  can  be 
no  mistake,  and  which  tells  its  tale  of  accom- 
plished facts  in  plain,  straightforward,  and  un- 
varnished language.  The  Irrigation  Report, 
drawn  up  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Public  Works  Ministry,  Colonel  Scott 
Moncriefi’,  for  the  year  1885,  has  lately  found 
its  way  to  this  country,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a brief  summary  of  its  contents  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  readers  of  the  Builder.  At 
the  outset,  however,  we  must  express  regret 
that  the  Report  is  not  accompanied  by  a map, 
as,  without  its  help,  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
the  localities  in  which  the  works  enumerated 
are  situated.  We  can  only  suppose  that  the 
document  was  originally  intended  not  to  travel 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  official  circle,  or,  at  all 
events,  beyond  those  of  Egypt  itself.  If  so, 
it  is  a pity,  as  every  piece  of  reliable  informa- 
tion like  this  Report  will  be  welcomed  in 
England,  and  increase  the  interest  that  is 
widely  felt  in  all  circles  in  regard  to  the  country 
with  which  she  has  lately  been  so  deeply  and 
closely  connected. 

The  Report  opens  by  observing  that  the 
system  successfully  begun  in  the  previous  year 
was  prosecuted  throughout  1885,  many  im- 
provements being  introduced  as  occasion  pre- 
sented, and  as  the  irrigation  officers  acquired  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  country.  Notwith- 
standing that  there  was  a very  much  smaller 
volume  of  water  in  the  summer,  its  distribu- 
tion was  so  much  better  managed  that  a larger 
area  of  cotton  was  irrigated  than  had  ever 
before  been  reached.  The  Barrage(weir)  during 
1884  had  sustained  a head  of  about  7'25ft.  ; 
last  year  this  was  increased  to  10  ft.,  so  that 
all  the  canals  received  a considerable  additional 
supply.  Three  temporary  dams  also  were 
erected  at  points  lower  down  the  river,  so  Jis 
to  allow  as  little  as  possible  of  the  precious 
water  to  escape  to  the  sea.  The  Nile  began 
to  rise  at  Wady  Haifa  on  the  16th  of  June, 
and  passing  Assouan  on  the  22nd,  it  reached 
Cairo  on  the  5th  of  July,  the  last  gate  of 
the  Barrage,  which  is  twelve  miles  lower  down, 
not  being  removed  till  the  24th.  The  festival 
of  opening  Khalig-el-Masri,  which  admits 
water  into  the  canal  on  the  right  bank  at  Cairo, 

• Irrigation  Report  for  1886.  Cairo : National  Prinliog 
Office.  1886, 


that  the  main  block  is  an  oblique  quadrangle, 
opposite  sides  being  parallel  but  the  angles 
not  equal : a form  probably  adopted  merely 
because  the  conformation  of  the  ground 
rendered  it  easier  to  build  it  so.  The  tower  is 
L-shaped  on  plan,  the  re-entering  angle  being 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  view.  The 
walls  are  10  ft.  thick,  and  the  place  was  in  its 
time  a very  strong  one  of  the  kind.  The 
original  entrance  was  on  the  further  and 
precipitous  side  of  the  site. 

The  authors  go  on  to  illu.strate  some  cases 
of  keep  towers  of  this  kind,  which  have 
become  the  nucleus  for  much  more  extended 
buildings  grouped  around  them,  such  as 
Crichton  and  Castle  Campbell  ; but  these 
kind  of  additions  were  not  developed  till  a 
later  period.  It  is  by  these  later  extensions 
to  fourteenth-century  keeps  that  we  obtain 


we  can  only  pause  to  remark  on  the  fine  example 
of  Borthwick,  before  alluded  to,and  of  which  the 
illustration  is  reproduced.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a more  striking  instance  of  stem  and 
grand  architectural  expression  produced  simply 
by  the  disposition  of  masses  of  building.  It  is 
I noteworthy  that  these  twin  towers  are  not 
exactly  twin,  one  being  a little  wider  than  the 
other  and  projecting  a little  farther,  but 
apparently  more  from  indifference  or  accident 
than  design.  As  an  instance  of  the  practical 
engineering  of  the  builders,  the  lower  porthole 
in  the  basement  of  the  gate  tower  (seen  in  the 
view)  is  built  parallel  with  the  slope  of  the  hill 
leading  up  to  the  castle,  so  that  the  whole  hill 
becomes  a glacis  to  it.  The  authors  mention 
that  the  building  shows  signs  of  more  attention 
to  sanitary  arrangements  than  the  builders  of 
castles  of  tbia  date  sometimes  get  credit  for. 


and  Comlongan  towers  of  that  period  show 
that  the  cutting  oft’  of  the  ground  story  beneath 
a massive  vault  was  still  continued,  so  that  the 
“ local  colour  ” in  Rossetti’s  description  is, 
architecturally,  quite  correct. 

As  an  example  of  the  plain  tower  keep  of 
the  second  period,  we  give  the  view  of  Neid- 
path  in  its  present  state  ; the  enclosure  and 
buildmgs  adjoining  are  much  later  (1654),  and 
of  course  the  roofing  and  the  finish  of  the 
walls  above  does  not  represent  the  original 
state  ; but  the  view  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  many  of  these  fourteenth-century 
castles,  massive  blocks  of  building  rising 
straight  up  out  of  the  ground.  The  illustration, 
however,  does  not  quite  convey  to  the  eye  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  building,  which  is 


that  peculiar  and  very  picturesque  combina- 
tion to  be  seen  in  not  a few  Scotch  castles, 
where  the  stern  architecture  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  keep  is  combined  with  graceful  and 
fanciful  details  founded  on  French  Renais- 
sance, the  combination  of  the  two  elements 
being  as  piquant  and  striking  in  the  architec- 
tural as  in  the  social  history  of  Scotland  in 
the  early  Renaissance  period. 

In  considering  the  third  period  into  which 
they  have  divided  the  subject,  and  which 
occupies  a considerable  portion  of  the  volume, 
the  authors  commence,  before  coming  to  the 
courtyard  form,  by  describing  and  illustrating 
various  modifications  of  the  simple  keep  towers 
which  are  to  be  met  with  dating  from  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Concerning  these 
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took  place  on  the  5th  of  August,  a date  some- 
what earlier  than  usual.  The  flood  was  a 
favourable  one,  for  while  in  the  previous  year 
91,624  feddans  (acres)  in  Upper  Egypt  were 
not  touched  by  the  Nile  flood,  and  so  remained 
barren,  in  1885  there  was  not  a single  acre 
that  had  not  received  water. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Barrage  was 
enabled  to  stand  the  pressure  of  the  addi- 
tional head  of  water  was  by  the  construction 
of  a second,  or  supplementary  bar,  of  rough 
stone  on  the  flooring,  by  which  means  the 
pressure  was  divided.  The  cost  of  this 
arrangement  was  only  7,627?.,  and  as  all  the 
stone  was  afterwards  utilised  in  strengthening 
the  down-stream  apron  of  the  Barrage,  the 
advantage  of  the  greatly-increased  supply  of 
water  was  gained  at  a nominal  outlay.  It  is 
singular  that  so  simple  and  obvious  an  expedient 
had  not  been  tried  before.  One  of  the  two 
large  canals  which  supply  the  province  of 
Sharkieh  was  this  year  cleared  by  dredging  in- 
stead of  by  the  customary  corvie  labour ; though, 
owing  to  the  dredger  not  being  well  adapted  to 
the  work,  the  expense  of  excavation  was  con- 
siderable. It  is  stated  that  a new  drainage 
sy.stem  was  opened  out  this  year  in  that 
province.  It  sounds  strange  that  such  works 
should  be  required  in  a rainless  country  ; but 
whenever  artificial  irrigation  is  resorted  to 
drainage  is  always  required  as  an  accompani- 
ment. By  another  important  alteration  in 
certain  canals,  the  silt  clearances,  which  used 
to  amount  to  903,000  cubic  metres,  represent- 
ing corvcc  labour  to  a value  of  about  45,000?., 
were  reduced  to  106,000  cubic  metres,  repre- 
senting about  6,300?.  The  cost  of  the  alterations 
themselves  amounted  to  10,000?.  In  another 
case  the  silt  clearances  were  reduced  from 

80.000  to  5,300  cubic  mdtres,  and  an  increase 
of  about  tenfold  obtained  in  the  volume  of  water 
supplied.  The  two  provinces,  Menufieh  and 
Sharkieh,  are  those  which  have  profited  moat 
from  the  use  of  the  Barrage.  The  great  Central 
Canal,  which  in  1882  only  took  in  4,300,000 
cubic  metres  per  day,  in  1885carried  10,500,000 
cubic  metres,  which,  being  distributed  in  the 
branch  canals  by  new  connecting  links,  in- 
creased their  supply,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
crops  dependent  thereon.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  low  volume  in 
the  river,  those  benefits  were  not  conferred 
without  some  injury  resulting  from  the  abstrac- 
tion of  so  much  larger  a quantity,  and  nearly 

9.000  acres  of  rice  land  were  reported  to  have 
suffered.  Even  if  this  were  below  the  mark. 
Col.  MuncriefF  “can  state  fearlessly  that  at 
least  ten  times  the  area  derived  great  benefit, 
and  that  a very  large  tract,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Sharkieh,  received  water  for  the 
summer  crop  which  had  never  received  it 
before.”  A very  important  innovation  was 
made  during  the  year  in  substituting  money 
payments  for  silt  clearances  instead  of  re- 
moving them  by  the  employment  of  the 
corirc  in  the  Assiout  district.  A grant 
of  18,284?.  was  made  by  the  Treasury  for 
the  excavation  of  397,632  cubic  metres, 
being,  it  is  said,  probably  the  first  time  that 
the  State  had  ever  for  earthwork  done  in 
Upper  Egypt.  It  was  a large  sum  to  lay  out, 
but  if  it  htis  been  the  forerunner  of  a total 
abolition  of  the  baleful  system  of  compulsory 
labour  hitherto  customary,  it  will  prove  to  have 
been  money  well  spent.  Much  discussion 
appears  to  have  taken  place  on  that  subject 
during  the  year,  and  much  of  the  injustice  and 
abuse  connected  with  it  having  been  brought 
to  light,  permission  was  obtained  from  the 
Ministry  to  try  an  experiment  for  its  redemp- 
tion in  certain  villages  of  the  province  of 
Gharbieh,  by  converting  the  assumed  value  of 
corn.'-'  leviable  into  a rate  on  the  land.  With 
much  difficulty,  and  in  spite  of  strenuous  oppo- 
sition, one  of  the  officers,  Mr.  Wilcocks, 
managed  to  maintain  his  canals  without  any 
corftt’.  In  1884  the  corvee  was  equivalent  to 
an  army  of  165,000  men  working  for  100 
days.  In  1885  it  was  equivalent  to  an  army 
of  only  117,700  men  working  for  the  same 
time.  The  country  then  was  benefited  in  1885 
over  1884  by  the  labour  of  48,000  men  for  100 
days. 

In  protection  against  the  Nile  inundation 
the  sum  of  61,550?.  was  expended  as  against, 


58,000?.  in  the  previous  year.  Experiments 
were  made  in  substituting  roughly-made  but 
hard  bricks  for  the  stone  used  in  groynes,  with 
a view  to  economy.  As,  however,  the  bricks 
lose  so  much  of  their  weight  in  water,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  are  the  right  material 
to  use  for  that  purpose.  Groynes  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  current  off  a 
bank  which  is  being  eroded  should,  however, 
not  be  made  solid.  Experience  in  Holland  on 
the  Danube  and  in  India  tends  to  show  that 
works  made  of  stakes  and  brushwood  with 
fascines  or  rollers,  which  admit  of  water 
passing  through  them  with  a diminished 
velocity,  allow  of  the  silt  or  sand  held  in 
suspension  being  deposited  very  rapidly,  and 
so  by  filling  up  the  foot  of  an  eroded  bank, 
affords  a better  protection,  and  obviates  the 
effect  of  the  eddy  which  is  caused  when  the 
current  is  opposed  by  a solid  structure. 
Timber  and  brushwood  are,  however,  scarce 
articles  in  Egypt,  and  possibly  this  may  be 
a reason  why  stone  structures  are  resorted 
to. 

The  yield  of  the  harvest  is  naturally  looked 
upon  as  the  measure  of  successful  irrigation 
operations,  but  in  Egypt  there  is  no  great 
credit  to  be  obtained  from  a plentiful  cereal 
crop,  for  there  is  always  abundance  of  water 
available  for  it.  It  is  the  culture  of  cotton 
and  sugar-cane,  both  requiring  most  water 
when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest,  that  forms  the 
test.  In  this  respect,  the  Eeport  states,  the 
cotton  crop  of  1885  was  a disappointment.  In 
the  previous  year  the  crop  was  estimated  at 
3,650,000  kantars,  13  per  cent,  higher  than  it 
had  ever  been  known  before.  In  1885  the 
area  sown  was  reported  as  considerably  greater. 
The  water-supply  was  more  abundant.  All 
seemed  prosperous  till  the  end  of  August, 
when  a series  of  fogs  set  in,  the  cotton  worm 
began  its  ravages,  and  where  a yield  of  4 or  5 
kantars  had  been  expected,  the  crop  was 
not  more  than  2 or  3.  Finally,  the  price  in 
the  market  being  very  low,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  of  wheat  rising,  the  cultivator,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  his  last  pickings,  ploughed 
up  the  cotton  plants  and  sowed  wheat.  The  crop 
seems  to  have  been  injured  by  the  inferiority 
of  the  seed  sown,  by  over-cropping  the  land, 
and  by  defective  drainage,  the  last  of  which 
causes  is  in  process  of  being  remedied. 

Amongst  the  final  paragraphs  of  the  Report, 
the  important  announcement  is  made  that,  on 
July  27th,  a decree  was  issued  granting  a 
million  sterling  to  the  Public  \Vorl5  Ministry 
for  the  improvement  of  irrigation  works. 
Additional  officers  were  at  once  obtained  from 
India,  and  work  was  begun  in  earnest  in  the 
following  October.  Two  projects  especially 
had  been  under  discussion  as  to  the  best  method 
of  improving  and  extending  the  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation  : one,  the  construction  of  a new 
weir,  to  be  built  across  the  Nile  below  Benha, 
some  miles  lower  down  the  river  than  the 
Barrage  ; the  other,  the  excavation  of  a large 
new  canal  from  the  eastern  end  of  that  work 
to  supply  the  existing  canals.  The  latter  has 
been  decided  on  as  preferable. 

The  perusal  of  this  Report  certainly  affords 
a satisfactory  proof  of  the  activity  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the 
State,  and  augurs  well  for  a steady  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  revenue  of  Egypt 
The  rulers  of  that  country  have  good  reason 
to  thank  the  Government  of  India  for  the 
experienced  officers  which  it  has  sent  there, 
and,  as  far  as  the  Irrigation  Branch  of  the 
State,  at  least,  is  concerned,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  success  of  the  guidance 
of  the  British  Government  in  Egyptian  affairs. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  when  the  whole  story 
comes  to  be  told,  it  will  be  found  that  Great 
Britain  is  able  to  render  an  equally  good 
account  of  its  stewardship  in  all  Departments 
of  the  State. 


Art  Copyright. — "We  hear  that  this  much- 
vexCd  subject  will  be  treated  in  a complete  and 
succinct  manner  by  Mr.  Reginald  Winslow, 
barrister-at-law,  in  the  new  volume  of  “The 
Tear’s  Art  for  1S87,”  which  we  believe  ia  now 
ready.  The  volume  contains  some  other  im- 
portant new  features,  and  ia  published  by  J.  S. 
Virtue  & Co. 


TWO  DECISIONS  ON  THE  LAW  OF 
LIGHT. 

HERE  have  just  been  reported  in 
the  Law  Reports  two  cases  on 
the  subject  of  the  law  of  light,  which 
are  of  considerable  importance. 
The  first  seems  to  lay  down  a definite  principle, 
the  other  to  afford  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Judges  will  exercise  the  discretion 
which  they  possess,  under  Lord  Cairns’s  Act, 
either  to  grant  an  injunction  or  else  to  award 
damages  when  a right  to  light  has  been  in- 
fringed. The  first  case  is  that  of  Harris  v.  De 
Pinna  (Law  Reports  3.3,  Chancery  Division, 
p.  238)  ; the  second,  Greenwood  r.  Hornsey,  in 
the  same  volume  of  the  Law  Reports,  at  p. 
471.  Harris  r.  De  Pinna  was  an  appeal  from 
a judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Cbitty,  upon  whose 
decision,  when  it  was  given,  we  briefly  com- 
mented. That  decision  raised  the  question  as 
to  what  is  a building  within  the  meaning  of 
the  third  section  of  the  Prescription  Act.  The 
structure  in  question  wa.s  a place  for  storing 
timber,  and  it  was  held  that  this  did  not  con- 
stitute a building.  Having  already  noticed 
that  judgment,  and  a3»>  it  is  now  com- 
mented on  in  the  text  - books  on  this 
subject  (see  Roscoe’s  “ Digest  of  the  Law  of 
Light,”  second  edition,  p.  3)  it  is  unnecessary 
again  to  refer  to  it,  because  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  proceeded  on  other  grounds. 
The  very  important  principle  enunciated  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal, — one  which  we  are  not  aware 
has  been  hitherto  directly  stated, — is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  show  “ not  only  that  the  building 
has  in  some  way  or  other  enjoyed  light,  but 
that  it  has  done  so  by  a definite  access  for  the 
statutory  period.”  Applying  this  principle  to 
the  structure,  the  subject  of  the  case  before 
the  Court,  ia  which  at  one  time  a side  would 
be  open,  and  at  another  time  closed  up  by 
piles  of  timber,  it  became  clear  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  decide  whether  it  was  a building 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Prescription  Act. 
Because  even  if  it  were,  and  the  light  had  not 
been  enjoyed  through  one  and  the  same 
definite  aperture,  of  course,  as  Lord  Justice 
Bowen  said,  “ it  does  not  follow  that  because 
you  have  not  for  some  one  moment  or  another 
in  each  year  happened  to  enjoy  the  full  flood 
of  light  which  would  pass  through  an  unin- 
terrupted window,  that  still  there  may  not  have 
been  a continuing  enjoyment  which  would 
satisfy  the  statute  : otherwise  a man  could  not 
pitll  down  his  blinds  without  fear  of  losing  his 
right  of  light.  One  must  look  at  the  whole 
case  and  see  whether  this  has  been  a continuous 
enjoyment  for  twenty  years.”  Thus  Lord 
Justice  Bowen  explains  the  strict  principle 
laid  down  by  Lord  Justice  Cotton  and  himself, 
and  it  follows  from  the  two  judgments  that 
in  order  to  give  a right  to  light  there  must  be 
an  enjoyment  of  the  light  through  a definite 
opening  without  obstruction  except  from 
merely  temporary  and  necessary  interruptions. 

The  main  point  of  interest  in  Greenwood 
V.  Hornsey  is  that  the  Judge  refused  to  give 
damages  to  the  plaintiff’,  as  the  defendant’s 
counsel  desired, and  granted  him  an  injunction. 
The  diminution  in  value  of  the  plaintiff’s 
premises  amounted,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  plaintiff’s  own  witnesses,  to  600?.  ; we 
may  fairly,  then,  take  it  that  the  damage  was, 
in  fact,  less.  It  appeared  that  at  least  6,000?. 
had  been  spent  on  the  defendant’s  premises, 
yet  the  Judge  ordered  a certain  portion  of  the 
offending  building  to  be  pulled  down.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  this  would  seem  to  be 
a case  in  which  the  discretion  given  to  the 
Judge  by  Lord  Cairns’s  Act  should  be  applied 
by  the  award  of  damages.  In  Holland  v. 
Worley  (Roscoe’s  “ Digest  of  the  Law  of 
Light,”  p.  55),  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Pearson 
summed  up  the  reasons  by  which  a Judge 
should  be  governed  under  such  circumstances. 
But  in  the  present  case,  on  the  motion  for  an 
interim  injunction,  the  defendant  had  given  an 
undertaking  to  pull  down  part  of  his  building 
if  ordered  to  do  so,  provided  he  was  allowed 
to  continue  to  build  up  until  the  hearing  of 
the  motion.  Therefore,  he  went  on  building 
at  his  own  risk,  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  reason  why  Vice  - Chancellor  Bacon 
refused  to  award  damages.  Had  it  not 
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been  for  this  circumstance  it  seems  clear  that 
to  have  granted  an  injunction  in  place  of 
damages  would  not  have  been  a just  decision, 
because,  to  apply  Mr.  Justice  Pearson’s  judg- 
ment, this  was  a case  where  the  plaintiff  could 
be  compensated  by  money,  and  where,  in  spite 
of  the  diminution  of  the  light,  his  building 
would  remain  “ substantially  useful  to  him.” 
It  shows  the  danger,  at  any  rate,  of  continuing 
to  build  after  a warning,  on  the  chance  that  a 
Judge  will  award  damages  only.  In  regard  to 
the  question  of  judicial  discretion  on  matters 
of  fact,  it  is  wholly  im2)ossible  to  foretell  what 
the  decision  will  be,  and,  therefore,  unless  the 
jdaintiff  is  satished  with  an  undertaking  by 
the  defendant  to  pay  damages  if  they  are 
awarded  at  the  trial  by  the  Judge,  it  is  most 
imprudent  to  continue  a building  on  the  chance 
of  there  being  no  order  made  to  pull  it  or  part 
of  it  down. 


NOTES. 

FEW  days  will  usher  in  a year 
which  will  be  noteworthy  for  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of 
the  schemes  to  commemorate  Her 
Majesty’s  Jubilee  ; and  if  a list  could 
be  drawn  up  of  the  different  plans  pro- 
posed or  already  adopted  throughout  Great 
Britain,  we  should  be  astonished  at  the 
range  of  subjects  suggested  by  local  taste  or 
convenience.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that,  whether  in  London  or  the  provinces,  an 
extraordinaryimpetuswill  be* given  to  the  build- 
ing and  contracting  trades,  and  that  no  man, 
willing  and  able  to  work,  will  have  the  least 
opportunity  of  saying  that  he  could  not  meet 
with  employment.  Monuments,  statues,  public 
parks  and  gardens,  baths  and  washhouses, 
churches,  libraries,  hospitals,  assembly-rooms, 
town-halls,  &c.,  will  spring  up  next  year  like 
mushrooms,  not  to  mention  the  great  central 
schemes  of  the  Church  House  and  the  Imperial 
Institute.  Some  of  the  proposals,  of  course, 
are  more  or  less  catchpenny,  such  as  the  tower, 
400  ft.  in  height,  which  is  to  rise  from  St. 
Martin’s-lane,  and  to  dwarf  every  building  in 
London  by  its  lofty  hideousness,  without  a 
shadow  of  justification  in  the  way  of  utility, 
either  for  the  service  of  art  or  humanity.  Of  all 
the  proposals  that  we  have  yet  heard,  Hereford- 
shire may  be  congratulated  on  having  one  of 
the  most  definite  and  desirable.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  have  issued  an  appeal  for  funds 
(35,000Z.,  we  believe,  is  the  sum  named)  to 
enable  them  to  rebuild  the  west  front  of  the 
cathedral,  which  fell  down  exactly  100  years 
ago,  crushed  by  the  western  tower,  that  was 
too  heavy  for  its  foundation.  This  front  is 
thought  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop  Robert 
de  Lorraine  or  Lozing,  who  was  consecrated  by 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  in  1079,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
arcade  work  in  the  kingdom.  The  defaulting 
tower  was  built  about  1320.  Included  in  the 
proposed  undertaking  is  the  refacing  of  the 
great  central  tower,  which  is  showing  many 
signs  of  decay.  Fortunately,  the  mischief  is 
external,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  sharing  the 
fate  of  the  western  tower,  which  was  made 
secure  between  1843  and  1847  by  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham.  Including  his,  the  proposed  restoration, 
if  carried  out,  will  make  the  fourth,  the  other 
two  bearing  the  names  of  Wyatt  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  Over  60,OOOZ.  has  already  been 
spent,  principally  during  the  time  of  Deans 
Mereweather  and  Dawes,  between  1842  and 
1863,  and  although  the  sum  asked  for  now  is 
certainly  large,  Hereford  Cathedral  is  worth 
it  all. 


CONSIDERABLE  improvements  are  being 
carried  out  at  Winchester  Cathedral.  The 
northern  part  of  the  churchyard  is  being 
planted,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  hope  to 
make  the  pathway  round  the  cathedral  and 
complete  the  improvements  in  the  course  of 
the  winter.  The  dangerous  high  wall  at  the 
east  end  of  the  northern  churchyard  is  to  be 
removed  and  a substantial  iron  railing  will 
take  its  place,  which  will  greatly  benefit  the 
aspect  of  that  somewhat  forsaken  district  of 
the  city.  The  new  pathway  will  give  the 
public  a broad  and  pleasant  walk  all  round  the 


cathedral ; the  turf  will  be  reduced  to  order,  and 
the  clearance  of  more  of  the  soil  which  impedes 
the  view  of  the  original  level  of  the  Norman 
work  will  be  carried  out.  The  Dean  and  Chapter, 
at  whose  instance  this  is  going  forward,  also 
propose  to  prosecute  further  investigations 
underground  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  founda- 
tions of  St.  Swithun’s  Chapel  and  of  the 
curious  Anglo-Saxon  tower  described  by  the 
Monk  Westan  in  the  tenth  century.  These 
works  will  cost  about  200?.,  and  subscriptions 
toward.s  the  expense  will  be  gladly  received  by 
the  Dean.  The  small  charge  customarily  made 
for  showing  the  cathedral  crypt  to  visitors  has 
produced  a sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  re- 
building of  one  bay  of  Walkeline’s  Lady-chapel 
which  was  left  unfinished  last  winter,  and  it 
has  also  defrayed  half  the  cost  of  the  hand- 
some tomb  in  which  will  be  deposited  the 
remains  of  Bishop  Peter  Courtenay,  whose 
coffin  was  found  last  December  in  the  eastern- 
most part  of  the  crypt.  During  recent  excava- 
tions a trench  was  driven  due  north  from  the 
north-west  door  of  the  church,  because  con- 
stant tradition  affirms  that  at  that  spot,  just 
under  the  drip  of  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  St. 
Swithun  was  buried  in  obedience  to  his  own 
orders.  The  trench  crossed  the  exact  spot  in 
which  the  saint  is  said  to  have  lain  until  St. 
Ethelwold  translated  the  remains  to  the  new 
church.  At  a depth  of  9 ft.  below  the  present 
surface,  and  well  beneath  some  chalk  cists  con- 
taining bodies  which  have  rested  there  for 
many  hundred  years,  an  iron  ring  nearly  4 in. 
in  diameter,  with  a staple  of  6 in.  in  length 
attached  to  it,  was  exliumed  by  the  excavators. 
In  this  much-corroded  piece  of  antiquity,  those 
who  care  to  do  so  may  recognise  a veritable 
relic  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Swithun,  which  had 
a ring  of  this  nature  securely  fastened  into  the 
top  of  the  massive  block  of  stone  which  formed 
the  corner  of  the  saint’s  sarcophagus,  and  which 
was  miraculously  drawn  with  ease  from  its 
position  and  replaced  securely  in  position  by  a 
certain  aged  smith  in  token  of  the  divine 
command  laid  upon  him  to  initiate  the  busi- 
ness of  translating  the  remains  to  a more 
honourable  position  in  the  church. 


IT  is  curious  to  notice  how  often  the  desire  of 
great  capitals  is  to  be  connected  directly 
with  the  sea,  as  though  it  were  the  one  thing 
needful  to  make  the  situation  complete. 
Amsterdam  some  years  ago  fulfilled  this  con- 
dition, although  it  really  was  a port  previously, 
but  with  a roundabout  outlet.  Paris  and 
Manchester  are  both  at  work  with  the  same 
object,  and  now  we  hear  the  same  of  Brussels, 
where  proposals  have  been  made  to  the 
municipality  by  an  English  company  to  con- 
struct a canal  to  the  Scheldt,  with  a depth  of 
6^  m?;tres,  and  quays  sufficiently  spacious  to 
allow  twenty  ships,  of  2,500  tons  burden  each, 
to  lie  alongside  ; the  whole  to  he  connected 
with  the  great  Belgian  railway  lines.  An  im- 
portant undertaking  is  about  to  be  commenced 
in  South  Russia,  by  the  cutting  of  a canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  to  connect  the 
Sea  of  Azoff  with  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea. 
This  will  save  100  miles  of  very  rough  sailing, 
and  especially  the  daiDgerous  passage  of 
Kertch,  which  in  winter  is  often  closed  by 
ice.  By  this  canal,  the  coalfields  of  the 
Donetz  basin  would  be  brought  into  the 
market,  while  the  coal  and  salt  trades  of 
Odessa  would  be  revolutionised. 


WE  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  in  situ  the  large  series  of  mosaics, 
from  designs  furnished  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  which  have  just  been  completed  on  the 
wall  of  the  nave  of  Chester  Cathedral.  The 
cartoons  we  have  seen  nt  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell’s  ; they  give  the  facsimile  of  the  tesserre 
work.  The  subjects  are  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  consist  of  four  large  figures  of 
Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and  Elijah,  each  be- 
tween two  scenes  from  their  respective  lives. 
The  life  of  Abraham  is  illustrated  hy  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  the  Burial  of  Sarah  ; 
that  of  Moses  by  the  finding  of  the  cradle 
and  the  scene  where  Aaron  and  Hur  held  up 
his  hands  ; that  of  David  by  David  before 
Saul  (after  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine)  and 
by  his  grief  over  the  death  of  Absalom  ; that 


of  Elijah  by  the  scene  with  the  angel  on 
the  way  to  Horeb  and  the  scene  with  Ahab  in 
Naboth’s  vineyard.  The  tone  of  colour  is 
generally  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  in  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell’s  windows,  rather  subdued  and  cool  in 
general  effect ; and  this  kind  of  colour  scheme 
suits  well  with  the  material  employed,  Messrs. 
Burke’s  marble  mosaic  ; of  course,  the  effect 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Venetian  mosaic, 
and  there  may  be  something  in  the  claims 
which  have  been  inserted  in  some  daily  papers, 
that  this  is  more  suitable  to  a Northern 
cathedral  than  the  gold  and  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  Venetian  mo.saic ; at  least,  so  far  as 
this,  that  we  very  seldom  are  allowed  in  this 
country  to  carry  out  a complete  scheme  of 
polychromatic  decoration,  and  Venetian  mosaic 
almost  requires  to  be  part  of  such  a scheme, 
where  everything  is  in  harmony.  There  is 
no  advantage,  as  seems  to  be  supposed,  in  the 
fact  that  large  tessera}  are  employed  (as  in  the 
Roman  mosaic  pavements),  unless  the  work  is 
at  a very  considerable  distance  from  the  eye  ; 
on  which  head  we  have  seen  no  information. 
If  these  mosaics  are  near  the  ground-line  of 
the  cathedral,  beneath  the  windows,  the  tesseraj 
are  unquestionably  too  large  for  a good  effect 
in  such  a position. 


Mr.  JOHN  HONEYMAN,  of  Glasgow, 
has  published  a paper  on  “ The  Incidence 
of  Taxation  as  affecting  the  Housing  of  the 
Poor.”  It  was  originally  read  at  a meeting  of 
the  Architectural  >Section  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow  on  December  15th.  The 
object  of  the  paper  is  to  show  that  the  rating 
of  houses  is  a hard.ship  on  the  poor,  and  that 
the  nominal  payment  of  house-rate.s  by  land- 
lords is,  in  fact,  a payment  by  the  tenant,  on 
whom  the  burden  ultimately  falls  in  the  shape 
of  rent.  Mr.  Honeyman  exemplifies  the  un- 
righteousness of  house-rates  by  the  instance  of 
a thrifty  mechanic  who  lives  in  a house  and 
pays  rates,  and  a thriftless  workman  who  lives 
in  lodgings  and  pays  none.  It  is  disappoint- 
ing, however,  to  find  that  when  Mr.  Honeyman 
asks  himself  the  question,  “ How  can  the 
necessary  taxes  be  raised  in  any  other  way  ? ” 
His  answer  is,  “It  must  be  evident  to  you 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  enter  on 
that  subject  to-night.”  It  is  altogether  useless 
to  show  that  a tax  to  raise  necessary  funds  is 
burdensome  and  injurious  in  its  consequences, 
if  a better  plan  in  place  of  it  is  not  suggested. 
Mr.  Honeyman’s  paper  is  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive, but  the  absence  of  an  alternative 
scheme  causes  it  to  he  of  little  practical 
value. 


The  Government  of  India  has  lately  pub- 
lished two  official  returns  of  the  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machines  which  have 
been  introduced  into  India  since  the  year 
1882-83,  and  which  have  met  with  more  or  less 
success.  Out  of  sixteen  different  ploughs,  the 
“Duplex,”  Watt’s  “Turn  Plough,”  and  the 
“ Swedish  Plough,”  seemed  to  have  yielded 
the  best  results,  but  the  latter  has  been  found 
too  heavy  for  ordinary  - sized  cattle.  The 
implement  which  apparently  suits  the  means 
of  the  cultivator  best  is  the  “ Bengal  Plough,” 
manufactured  at  the  Government  Iron  Works 
at  Burrakur,  and  described  as  “a soil-inverting 
cast-iron  plough.”  Its  very  low  cost,  Gs.  to 
lOs.,  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest, 
and  that  its  economy  is  appreciated  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  212  ploughs 
were  sold  in  the  first  two  months  of  its 
introduction  ; the  best  possible  test  of  its 
suitabilitj  and  efficiency.  Of  irrigating 
machines,  the  Cawnpore  chain-pump  seems 
the  favourite,  but  its  price,  5?.  lOs.,  is 
rather  too  high  to  allow  of  its  being  very 
generally  used.  Attempts  to  reduce  its  cost 
will,  it  is  said,  be  made  at  the  Burrakur 
Works.  Messrs.  Hunt  & Co.’s  chaff-cutter,  as 
stated  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  is  “getting  very  popular.”  As  yet 
there  is  not  much  demand  for  other  kinds  of 
implements,  such  as  harrows,  corn-shellers, 
and  thrashing-machines.  But  machinery  con- 
nected with  sugar-manufacture  meets  with 
demand,  especially  cane-crushing  mills,  evapo- 
rators, and  centrifugal  machines.  A general 
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introduction  of  machinery  in  agricultural 
operations  marks  a new  era  in  India,  for, 
independent  of  their  poverty,  the  native  culti- 
vators are  very  conservative  in  adhering  to  the 
methods  and  customs  of  their  forefathers.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  intelligent  enough  to 
appreciate  such  innovations  as  are  likely  to 
conduce  to  or  add  to  their  prosperity,  and 
the  machines  which  combine  efficiency  with 
moderate  cost  will  be  most  acceptable,  so  that 
manufacturers  in  England  who  are  desirous  of 
securing  a market  in  IndLa  will  do  well  to 
keep  those  two  essential  conditions  always 
in  view. 


WE  hear  that  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
obtained  leave  from  the  Benchers  to  set 
up  a plaque,  or  tablet,  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in 
memory  of  John  Thurloe.  Born  in  the  year 
161(5,  at  Abbots-Reading,  Essex,  whereof  his 
father  was  rector,  Thurloe  entered  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  was  “ called  ” in  1647.  Having  been 
appointed  receiver  of  the  cursitor  fines  in  1648, 
he  in  1652  became  Secretary  to  the  Council 
of  State  ; and  in  December  of  the  following 
year,  a protectorate  having  been  declared, 
Secretary  of  State  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
filled  that  office  under  Richard  Cromwell  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  in  after  years  a student,  like 
to  his  father,  at  this  same  Inn)  until  January, 
1660,  when  Thomas  Scott  replaced  him.  He 
died  in  1668,  and  lies  beneath  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Chapel.  The  chambers  to  be  distinguished 
are  the  ground-floor  set  at  No.  24,  Old-square 
(olim  Gate  House-court),  their  windows  look- 
ing upon  Chancery-lane.  These  he  tenanted 
during  the  period  1646-1659.  Having  regard 
to  the  highly  important  and  confidential 
business  which  passed  through  Thurloe’s 
hands,  much  of  it  being  secret  service,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  in  these  rooms 
the  aftairs  of  England,  perhaps  of  Europe, 
were  for  a while  controlled.  Thurloe  also 
had  chambers  in  Dial  - court,  since  known 
as  No.  13,  Old  - square.  In  a false  ceiling 
of  No,  13  were  accidentally  found,  temp. 
William  III.,  the  collection  now  known 
as  the  “ Thurloe  State  Papers,”  which  Dr. 
Birch  edited  in  seven  volumes,  folio,  1742. 
Subsequent  chroniclers  have  confounded,  or 
rather  treated  as  one,  the  two  sets  of  chambers. 
We  believe  that  the  numbers  of  the  staircases 
have  not  been  changed.  The  No.  13  of 
Thurloe’s  and  Dr.  Birch’s  days  was  pulled 
down  in  the  autumn  of  1881  for  the  lengthen- 
ing westwards  of  the  chapel. 


IN  the  last  issue  of  the  Mittheilungen  of  the 
German  Archreological  School  at  Athens 
(1886,  II.),  a very  remarkable  grave-relief  is 
published,  of  a style  so  far  unique.  The  sub- 
ject represented  is  a warrior,  with  spear,  shield, 
and  helmet,  in  the  act  of  trampling  on  a fallen 
foe.  Though  we  have  a number  of  grave- 
reliefs  with  somewhat  analogous  representa- 
tions, r.y.,  the  famous  Dexileos  stele,  they  are 
always  monumental  in  character,  both  as 
regards  the  fallen  as  well  as  the  victorious 
warrior.  Here  we  have  the  scene  represented 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  situation. 
The  execution  is  as  singular  as  the  conception 
of  the  scene.  It  is  simply  a drawing  in  stone 
as  thoroughly  pictorial  in  manner  as  the  bulk 
of  the  reliefs  so  far  known  to  us  are  sculptural. 
The  effect  on  the  eye  in  the  excellent  auto- 
type published  in  the  Mittheikmgen  is  so 
foreign  that  at  first  sight  one  is  tempted  to 
think  that  the  relief  is  not  Greek  at  all.  A 
closer  inspection  corrects  the  error,  but  leaves 
the  impression  that  this  is  Greek  painting,  not 
Greek  sculpture.  The  relief  gives  occasion  to 
an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Loewy  on  the 
connexion  between  the  sister  arts  of  relief 
working  and  painting.  We  may  add  that  the 
stele  is  inscribed  AXkioq  It  was  found 

«t  Corinth,  and  is  now  in  the  Central  Museum. 
It  is  a specimen  that  should,  we  think,  find 
its  way  rapidly  into  cast  museums,  if  only 
from  its  remarkable  technique,  and  with  a 
view  to  correcting  any  too  narrow  view  of  the 
scope  and  manner  of  (Ireek  relief  work. 


The  statement  made  by  M.  de  Lesseps  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  Panama  Canal,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  at  Paris 


on  the  17th  current,  is  the  most  enigmatical 
that  has  yet  been  reported.  “ There  will  not 
be  sufficient  time,”  he  said,  “for  the  construc- 
tion of  locks.  We  shall  make  them  later  on  ; 
the  essential  point  is,  that  by  the  date  men- 
tioned shipping  shall  be  able  to  pass  through 
the  canal.”  But  the  object  of  making  locks  is 
to  diminish  the  excavation,  by  raising  the  level 
of  the  canal.  If  the  latter  were  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  shipping, 
it  would  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  impracti- 
cable, to  insert  locks  later  on.  The  seven 
kilometres  of  the  sections  of  Culebra  and 
Emperador  contain  fifty  millions  of  cubic 
metres  of  excavation,  of  which  seven  millions 
and  a half  were  excavated  up  to  the  spring  of 
the  present  year.  The  avoidance  of  cuttings 
of  such  unprecedented  magnitude  by  passing 
through  a series  of  locks  has  always  been 
advocated  by  a section  of  the  supporters  of  the 
canal ; and  the  report  of  July  h^st  was  taken 
to  intimate  that  M.  de  Lesseps  had  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  his 
expedient.  But  to  open  the  canal  first,  and 
then  to  make  locks  in  it,  is  a proposal  which 
it  is  impossible  to  comprehend. 


IN  order  to  give  encouragement  to  the  art  of 
designing  and  executing  medals,  the  Society 
of  Medallists  will  next  year  award  prizes  for 
models  in  plaster  of  medals  commemorating  the 
Jubilee  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  Society 
intends  issuing  casts  in  bronze  of  the  success- 
ful competitions.  The  Hon.  C.  W.  Fremantle, 
Deputy-Master  of  the  Mint,  is  President  of 
the  Society,  and  the  Honorary  Secretaries  are 
Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber,  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  competition  will  be 
open  to  all  artists  and  students. 


VASES  with  Corinthian  inscriptions  are  still 
rare,  and  beyond  their  epigraphical  value 
have  the  special  interest  that  they  often  help 
us  to  determine  the  early  pre-Attic  art  form 
of  a myth.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  interest- 
ing Corinthian  vase  from  the  Louvre,  which 
Dr.  Graef  publishes  in  the  Jakrbnch  of  the 
German  Institut  (1886,  band  I.,  drittes  heft). 
The  scene  represented  is  Peleus  lying  in  wait 
for  Thetis  : from  a careless  reading  of  the 
inscription  the  design  had  previously  been 
interpreted  as  representing  Odysseus  surprising 
Nausicaa  and  her  maidens.  The  urestling 
seme  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  is  very  well  known, 
and  hitherto  it  has  been  customary  to  consider 
this  as  the  rude  and  earlier  form  of  presenta- 
tion. The  surprise  scene,  as  we  have  it  in 
the  famous  polychrome  Cameiros  vase  of  the 
British  Museum,  was  regarded  as  a softer  type, 
originating  in  later  days.  We  now  see  that 
the  Cameiros  “ surprise  ” type  is  only  the  late 
descendant  of  a long  line  of  ancestors.  The 
discovery  is  certainly  awarning  to  vase-students 
to  be  careful  in  their  statements  as  to  the 
priority  of  certain  types.  With  the  Corinthian 
vase  Dr.  Graef  publishes  the  fragments  of  a 
very  charming,  fine  red-figured  vase,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Heydemann  at  Halle  ; it 
was  found  at  Ruvo,  and  in  date  stands  about 
midway  between  the  Corinthian  and  the 
Cameiros  vases. 


The  same  number  of  the  Jahrbuch  contains 
a note  by  Dr.  Furtwangler  worthy  of 
attention,  on  the  celebrated  bronze  “praying 
boy  ” of  Berlin,  which  has  recently  raised  so 
much  attention.  Dr.  Furtwiingler  publishes  a 
gem  of  the  Stosch  collection,  which  must  long 
ago  have  excited  attention  but  that  it  is  cata- 
logued under  the  erroneous  title,  “ Promt^thee 
d^jout  attache  aux  rochers.”  It  represents  a 
boy  in  the  conventional  attitude  of  prayer, 
with  the  hands  uplifted  in  a pose  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Berlin  bronze.  The 
specially-interesting  point  is  that  the  gem 
echoes  in  style  7iot  the  Berlin  bronze,  which 
is  late  and  soft  in  character,  but  rather  some 
earlier  embodiment  of  the  same  type,  probably 
of  Polycleitean  date. 


The  new  National  Liberal  Club-house, 
situate  nt  the  junction  of  Whitehall-place 
with  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Allred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  is  the  archi- 
tect, is  rapitlly  approaching  compU  tion,  and  it 
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is  hoped  that  the  building  will  bo  available  for 
members  at  Midsummer  next,  when  it  is 
anticipated  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
Queen’s  Jubilee  celebration,  an  unusually 
large  number  of  country  members  will  be  in 
Town.  We  gave  views  and  description,  with 
a plan  of  the  upper  ground-floor  of  the  new 
club-house,  in  the  Builder  for  May  9,  1885. 


^PHE  Christmas  number  of  the  Art  Journal 
-L  contains  a fine  photogravure  of  one  of 
Meissonier’s  finest  works,  the  figure  of  “ Lui  ” 
on  his  white  horse,  with  the  title  “1814”; 
and  the  New  Year’s  number  starts  with  an 
effective  etching  by  Mr.  Murray  from  Mr. 
Luke  Fildes’s  “Venetians.”  Among  the 
special  subjects  promised  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  some  articles  on  the  modern  use  of  terra- 
cotta, by  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell. 


The  year’s  number  of  the  Portfolio  is  a 
beautiful  volume  in  regard  to  the  illus- 
trations, not  without  matter  of  permanent 
interest  also  in  the  letterpress.  Among  articles 
interesting  to  architectural  readers  are  tho.se  on 
“ Hatfield  House”  and  on  “ The  Borough,  Old 
and  New  ” (both  very  well  illustrated).  Among 
the  landscape  illustrations  are  some  very  fine 
and  effective  mezzotints,  especially  one  by  Mr. 
Brandard,  after  Rembrandt’s  “ Tobias  and  the 
Angel.” 


Honorary  Secretaries  of  Provincial 
Architectural  Societies  seem,  on  the  whole, 
to  take  life  easily,  if  we  may  judge  by  their 
deliberation  in  forwarding  news  of  their 
Societies’  doings.  In  another  column,  for 
example,  is  a very  brief  paragraph,  giving  an 
account  of  a resolution  passed  at  a meeting 
of  a provincial  society,  held  on  Tuesday,  last 
week,  and  forwarded  to  us  on  the  Friday 
morning  following,  too  late,  of  course,  for 
insertion  in  last  week's  issue.  This  is  no 
uncommon  experience.  Hon.  Secretaries  who 
send  news  of  this  kind  seem  generally  to  take 
two  or  three  days  to  think  about  it  first.  The 
consequence  is  that  their  missives  have  fre- 
quently to  be  relegated  to  the  category  of  what 
is  vulgarly  called  “ stale  news,”  information 
which  is  out  of  date.  A brief  rhume  of  what 
is  done  and  said  at  a meeting  may  be  of 
interest  if  sent  at  once,  but  in  most  cases  it  is 
of  very  little  interest  the  week  after.  Hon. 
Secretaries  will,  perhaps,  kindly  note  this,  in 
their  own  interests  as  well  as  ours. 


THE  PARLIAMENT-  AND  GREAT  GEORGE- 
STREETS  SITE  AGAIN. 

Tni.s  debateable  ground  is  again  the  subject 
of  projected  improvements.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  just  two  years  ago  a scheme  was 
promulgated  by  a company  for  the  construction 
of  a new  street  from  Parliament-street  to 
Delahay-street  (opening  into  the  latter  at  a 
point  over  against  No.  15),  and  for  the  widen- 
ing of  those  thoroughfares,  together  with 
Charles-street.  Statutory  notices  have  just 
been  given  for  another  Bill,  also  promoted  by  a 
company,  containing  very  similar  provisions, 
but  with  the  substitution  of  two  new  streets 
from  Charles-street  to  Great  George-street, 
and  Great  George-street’  to  Broad  Sanctuary, 
in  lieu  of  that  from  Delahay-street  to  Parlia- 
ment-street. The  company  propose  to  widen 
Parliament-street  along  its  western  side  for  the 
whole  length  between  Charles-street  and 
Parliament-square,  to  move  further  south- 
wards the  existing  line  of  Charles-street  opposite 
to  the  Local  Government  offices;  and  to  widen 
Delahay-street  for  the  whole  of  its  eastern  side, 
and  along  its  western  side  from  No.  9 south- 
wards. This  last-named  operation  will  serve  to 
straighten  the  existing  elbow  in  that  thorough- 
fare. Powers  will  be  asked  for  authority  for 
compulsory  purchase  of  lands,  (tc.  required  for 
tbework8,andforexemptionfrom  the  provisions 
of  section  92  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1845.  Clauses  will  be  inserted  in  the  Bill 
for  conferring  its  powers  on  a company  to  be 
incorporated  thereunder,  or  upon  trustees  for 
carrying  out  any  national  or  public  work  or 
object,  upon  the  Commissioners  of  Woods, 
Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  or  upon  the  Corporation  of 
London,  or  some  of  them.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  here  might  be  found  an  appropriate 
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site  for  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  Church  HoasOj  or 
the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Institute. 

Parliament-street  was  built  in  the  middle  of 
last  century,  pursuant  to  an  Act  28  and  29 
George  II.,  c.  38,  as  an  approach  to  Labelye's 
(Old)  "Westminster  Bridge,  which  was  opened 
for  traffic  on  November  17,  1750.  About  this 
time  the  Woolstaple, — its  round  tower  and 
water-gate  destroyed  for  the  bridge’s  western 
abutment, — gave  way  to  Bridge-street,  whereof 
only  the  northern  aide  remains,  and  that 
entirely  rebuilt.  Some  thirty  years  previously 
had  been  pulled  down  the  King’s  Gate,  in  King- 
street,  which  stood  by  the  opening  into  Downing- 
stroet.  This  gate  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Cockpit  or  “ Holbein’s”  Gate  by  Whitehall. 
At  that  point  branched  off  eastwards  a narrow 
thoroughfare,  skirting  the  old  Palace  bowling- 
green  and  Lord  Loudoun’s  house,  and  com- 
municating through  Bennett’s  ■ court  and 
Brower’s-yard  with  Cannon-row,  and  so  on  to 
the  Staple.  Between  the  narrow  thoroughfare 
and  King-street  ran  numerous  bye-ways,  such 
as  (counting  southwards)  Petitioner’s-alley, 
Rhenish  Wine-yard,  Stephen’s-alley,  White 
Ilorse-yard,  and  Glinker’s-coort.  All  these, 
together  with  the  market  just  south  of  Clinker’s- 
court,  and  Lord  Rochester’s  house  at  the  northern 
apes,  have  been  obliterated  by  Parliament-street. 
In  tracing  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  West- 
minster, chroniclers  scarcely  make  enough  of 
the  circumstance  that  its  importance  must  have 
been  much  enhanced  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Staple,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Minster 
and  the  Palace.  We  read  that  in  1353,  King 
E.lward  III.  provided  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Strand  by  levying  certain  duties  on  the  wool 
and  other  merchandise  carried,  bo  it  by  water 
or  by  land,  to  Westminster  Staple.  And,  further, 
that  the  traffic  resulted  in  such  an  increase  of 
the  rents  along  the  highway  that  the  residents 
were  called  upon  to  themselves  pave  the  rest  of 
the  way,  whilst  the  balance  was  to  be  spent 
upon  a bridge  (i.e.,  landing-stage,  or  stairs) 
near  to  the  Palace  and  Staple.  We  read  in 
Mackenzie  W'alcott’s  “ Memorials  of  West- 
niinster”  (1851)  that  the  Act  27  Edward  III., 
st.  2,  cap.  1,  made  Westminster  one  of  the 
ten  towns  in  England  wherein  the  staple  or 
market,  removed  from  Bruges,  might  be  hold 
for  wool,  leather,  woolfels  (fleeces),  lead,  and 
other  commodities.  The  Mayor  of  the  Staple 
and  his  Conrt  bad  a jurisdiction,  ad  hoc,  extend- 
ing from  Tot-hill  to  Temple  Bar. 

The  southern  end  of  King-street  opened  into 
Union-street  close  by  Richard  II.’s  “High 
Tower,”  or  ” High  Gate,”  which  formed  the 
north-western  entrance  into  New  Palace-yard, 
and  was  taken  down,  teste  Maitland,  in  1706,  as 
‘‘having  occasioned  great  obstruction  to  the 
Members  of  Parliament  in  their  passage  to  and 
from  their  respective  Houses.”  Between  Union 
and  Downing  streets  the  following  thorough- 
fares led,  westwards,  into  Delahay  and  Duke 
streets : — Bell-alley,  George  Inn-yard,  Blue 
Boar’s  Head  Inn-yard,  Antelope-alley,  Gard- 
ner's, or  Gardener’s,  lane.  Charles-street,  Rose 
and  Crown-court  (since  Crown-street),  Bell- 
yard,  Sea-alley,  Axe-yard  (since  Flndyer-street), 
and  Duffin’a-alley.  It  will  be  seen  that  of  these 
all  from  Charles-street  to  Downing-street  are 
absorbed  in  the  new  Foreign,  India,  Colonial, 
and  other  offices  block  of  buildings.  Those 
Eonth  of  Charles-street  may  yet  be  traced, 
with  the  exception  of  George  Inn-yard  and 
Bell-alley,  which  were  supplanted  by  Great 
Gforge-street,  in  or  about  the  year  1750.  In 
Ilia  New  View  of  London,  1708,  Hatton  describes 
Duke-street  as  “a  spacious  and  pleasant  street 
between  St.  James's  Park,  N.,  and  Long  Ditch, 
S.,  mostly,  especially  the  W.  side,  inhabited  by 
persons  of  quality.”  At  that  time  it  reallv  lay 
l>«t«cen  the  western  ends  of  CrowTi-courc  and 
Blue  Boar’s  Head  Inn-yard.  Of  the  persons  of 
quality,  we  may  instance  Matthew  Prior, — 
where  the  Charles-street  steps  now  lead  down 
into  the  park;  Bishoj)  Stillingfleor,  Archbishop 
Hatton,  aud  Dr.  Arnold,  the  musical  composer. 
To  Lord  Jefferc’v's  house  in  Duke-strett  we 
recently  adverted.*  M.  I.  Brunei  had  offices 
here,  at  No.  18,  and  dates  a letter  hence  on 
December  5,  1840.  Delahay-strcet  formerly 
opened  into  Long  Ditch,  which,  terminating 
southwards  at  Broken-cross  and  the  end  of 
Tbieven  (or  Thieves’)  lane,  is  now  represented 
by  Princes-street.  Long  Ditch,  with  a part, 
now  gone,  of  Delabay-street,  marked  the  course 
of  one  of  the  streams  forming  the  delta  of  the 
Aye  Bourne,  that  flowed  around  Thoiu-eye,  the 
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island  of  brake  and  thorn.  It  coursed  along 
Gardener’s-lane,  at  the  eastern  end  whereof 
the  water  was  crossed  by  a foot  bridge,  giving 
admission  into  the  Minster  precincts,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  provided  by  the  pious  care  of 
the  bridge-building  consort  of  King  Henry  I. 
A small  arm  from  the  river  used  to  run  up 
where  is  now  Great  George-street.  The  name 
of  the  quondam  Flood-street,  between  Dean’s- 
yard  and  Old  Tothill-atroet,  recalls  the  inunda- 
tions which  often  visited  a site  that  lay  nearly 
6 ft.  below  high-water  mark. 


A SANITARY  REPORT. 

The  substance  of  this  report*  is  that,  while 
the  state  of  the  urban  districts  is,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory,  that  of  the  rural  districts  is  as  bad 
as  it  can  be,  and  that  the  legislation  of  the  last 
fourteen  years  might  as  well  have  not  been 
passed.  The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  the 
hostility  and  indifference  to  sanitation  shown 
by  rural  sanitary  authorities,  who  are  chiefly 
composed  of  farmers.  The  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  rural  sanitary  authorities, 
blames  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  impli- 
cation ; for  danse  299  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  enacts  ‘‘that  when  complaint  is  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  a local 
authority  has  made  default  in  providing  their 
district  with  sufficient  sewers  or  with  a sufficient 
supply  of  water,  or  in  enforcing  any  provision 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  enforce,  the  Local 
Government  Board  shall  make  an  order  limiting 
a time  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  in  the 
matter  of  such  complaiut.  If  such  duty  is  not 
performed  by  the  time  limited  in  the  order,  the 
Local  Government  Board  may  enforce  the  same 
by  writ  of  mandamus,  or  may  appoint  some 
person  to  perform  such  duty,  and  shall  by  order 
direct  that  the  expenses  of  performing  the  same, 
together  with  a reasonable  remuneration  to 
the  person  superintending  such  performance, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  authority  iu  default.” 
This  provision  is  a dead  letter.  At  page  318 
the  report  relating  to  Kingsbridge,  Devon- 
shire, is,  — ‘‘Kingsbridge  in  same  state  of 
bad  drainage  as  when  visited  by  Dr.  Ballard 
iu  1882,  but  a drainage  scheme  said  to  be 
under  consideration.”  A drainage  scheme 
was  prepared  several  years  ago  and  was 
shelved  until  after  the  visit  of  tho  inspector  in 
1885.  Since  then  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  in  draining  Kingsbridge  and  Dod- 
brocke,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  conld, 
if  they  wished,  have  prevented  years  of  delay, 
Another  cause  of  complaint  is  the  great  amount 
of  circumlocution  aud  delay  in  getting  sanitary 
improvements  carried  out.  It  often  happens 
that  when  some  sanitary  improvement  is  re- 
solved upon,  by  tho  time  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  signify  their  approval  a new  Board 
is  elected  hostile  to  the  policy  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  the  proposed  improvement  is 
consequently  abandoned.  Instances  of  this  are 
uumerous.  At  Birdbrook,  near  Haverhill,  the 
inhabitants  had  no  water  but  that  which  was 
obtained  from  polluted  wells.  Power  to  borrow 
3001.,  so  as  to  abtain  a better  supply,  was  asked 
for,  and  in  October, ISS-l,  the  Local  Government 
inspector  held  an  inquiry  in  the  locality. 
Mouths  then  elapsed,  and  when  the  desired 
consent  was  granted  a new  Board  had  been 
elected,  whose  lirst  proceeding  was  to  shelve  the 
scheme  of  their  predocessora.  A similar  in- 
stance took  place  at  Staines  with  regard  to  the 
drainage. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  enacted  that, 
upon  the  petition  of  thirty,  being  not  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  inliabitunts  of  any 
jdacc,  or  if  it  appeared  from  the  returns  of  the 
Registrar-General  that  the  death-rate  of  the 
district  for  the  preceding  seven  years  averaged 
over  23  iu  1,000,  an  inspector  would  be  sent  to 
hold  an  ioi^uiry,  aud  if  he  reported  it  to  be 
necessary  a Local  Board  should  be  formed.  The 
Local  Government  Act,  1858,  altered  this 
excellent  arrangement  by  providing  that  no 
Local  Board  shonld  be  formed  without  the 
consent  of  a majority  of  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  district,  thus  allowing  the  sanitary  state 
of  a place  to  depend  upon  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  who  often  refused 
to  make  any  improvement. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  provided  that 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Surveyor 
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should  not  be  removed  without  the  consent  of 
the  general  Board.  The  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  repeals  that,  except  as  far  as  regards  any 
officer  part  of  whose  salary  is  paid  out  of 
moneys  voted  by  Parliament.  Attempts  are 
often  made  to  establish  a similar  security  of 
tenure,  but  without  any  idea  that  it  was  for 
several  years  in  operation.  In  1872  another 
Public  Health  Act  passed,  dividing  the  country 
into  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities,  the 
rural  authorities  to  be  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 
Medical  officers  and  inspectors  of  nuisances 
were  to  be  everywhere  appointed,  and  great 
apparent  activity  prevailed.  In  a short  time 
the  salaries  of  the  inspectors  were  reduced,  and 
things  lapsed  into  their  former  state.  For 
instance,  an  inspector  of  nuisances  was 
appointed  for  twelve  months  at  a salary  of 
150L,  which,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
was  reduced  to  601.  Matters  have  gone  on  in 
the  same  way  ever  since.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  salaries  and  tenures  of  medical  officers 
are  so  nnsatisfactory  that  no  one  cares  to 
undertake  the  duties.  The  medical  profession 
have  frequently  applied  to  tho  Local  Govern- 
meat  Board  to  alter  the  terms  of  their  appoint- 
ments, but  without  success.  The  report  alludes 
to  the  small  salaries  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  and  the  system  of  appointing  them  for 
limited  periods,  but  does  not  cast  the  blame  in 
the  right  quarter.  For  not  carrying  out  sanitary 
legislation  excuse  may  be  made  for  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  its  importance  and  wish  to  keep 
down  the  rates,  but  for  the  apathy  and  neglect 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  there  is  rone, 


MARBLE;  ITS  USES  AS  SUGGESTED 
BY  THE  PAST. 

ROY.AL  INSTITUTE  OF  BHITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Institute  on  Monday 
evening  last, 

Mr.  William  Brindley,  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Parmer  & Brindley,  read  a paper  bearing 
tho  above  title.  Mr.  Brindley’s  remarks,  tho 
result  of  notes  made  during  successive  and 
repeated  journeys  through  France,  Italy,  and 
South-Eastern  Europe,  were  illustrated  by  a 
very  fine  collection  of  specimens,  besides  a largo 
number  of  photographs  and  some  drawings  of 
pavements  and  wall  decorations. 

The  author  commenced  by  reminding  his 
audience  that  the  name  Marble,  from  the 
Greek  il/ar?nairo, — to  gleam,  sparkle, — well  ap- 
plied to  the  Grecian  white  marbles,  which 
differed  materially  from  those  of  Carrara.  The 
Greeks,  judging  from  their  works  in  situ,  cared 
only  for  white  marble,  with  occasionally  a 
plinth,  step,  or  back  of  a sculptured  frieze,  of 
black,  adding  to  its  whiteness.  Their  temples 
in  Sicily  confirmed  this,  being  coated  with 
marmoratum,  a white  stucco,  made  of  pounded 
white  marble  and  lime  putty,  and  rubbed  to  a 
fine  marble-like  surface,  examples  of  which  still 
existed  at  Girgenti.  The  Romans  had  continued 
tho  process  at  Pompeii.  The  Greek’s  quarrying 
was  further  proof  of  his  love  for  white,  the 
grandest  quarries  extant  being  those  of  Pon- 
tclicus.  The  ancient  marble-pitched  slide,  for 
lowering  the  blocks,  still  existed  on  Mount 
Pentelicus,  and  a small  groove  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  from  quarry  to  quarry  could 
still  be  traced.  The  vein  of  statuary  in  the 
great  quarry  pitched  into  the  mountain,  where 
the  Greeks  had  followed  it,  producing  ahupe 
cave,  from  which  they  seemed  to  have  obtainei 
their  best  statuary  for  sculpture.  The  ddiris 
of  the  floor  was  now  concreted  togethe  •, 
the  stalagmitic  cement  being  of  pure  crys- 
talline m'lrble.  After  a description  of  the 
quarry  and  its  marbles,  the  author  mentioned 
the  base  rock  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
a solid  mass  of  rich  coloured  marble,  which, 
although  on  tho  spot,  had  been  discarded  by 
the  Greeks.  The  Parthenon  and  other  build- 
ings on  the  Acropolis  were  of  an  ivory-white 
marble,  which,  under  the  blue  of  an  Athenian 
sky,  produced  a most  grand  and  impressive 
effect.  Although  white  marble  only  had  been 
used  by  the  Greeks,  it  was  not  from  dislike  to 
colour,  but  the  opposite  : to  enable  them  to 
apply  whatever  colour  they  chose.  Existing 
remains  proved  that  they  used  colour  and  gold 
freely,  and  many  of  the  broad  Doric  mouldings 
were,  he  thought,  designed  specially  to  receive 
colour.  Whatever  bis  tools  and  appliances,  the 
Greek  bad  executed  as  delicate  work  as  could 
now  be  accomplished,  while  he  used  the  dr  11 
far  more  dexterously  than  any  modern  workman. 
The  Romans  seemed  to  have  introduced  coloured 
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marbles  in  monnmental  -works  after  their  con. 
quest  of  Egypt,  whence  they  derived  the  first 
ideas  of  monolith  columns.  The  Eomans  im- 
ported from  every  corner  of  their  vast  empire 
the  grandest  and  choicest  materials  for  temples 
and  palaces,  an  example  we,  as  a nation,  might 
well  follow.  The  early  buildings  of  Eome  con- 
tained few  varieties  of  coloured  marbles,  the 
number  increasing  as  the  colonies  matured. 
The  monoliths  in  St.  Peter’s  and  San  Sebastien 
were  cut  from  the  quarry  of  Porta  Santa, 
as  was  the  immense  basin  discovered  by 
Mr.  Wood  at  Ephesus.  In  the  ancient 
quarry  in  Tunis,  which  supplied  the  giallo 
anticOf  and  varieties  of  rose  and  orange 
'brescias,  the  Bomans  had  cut  a large  portion  of 
the  mountain  away,  and  one  could  distinctly 
see  whence  they  had  cot  their  monolith  columns, 
and  hewn  them  roughly  into  shape  whilst 
attached  to  the  rock.  These  quarries  had  been 
specially  protected  by  a massive  wall,  remains 
of  which  still  existed,  together  with  ruins  of 
the  adjoining  Roman  oity,  but  no  marble  was 
used  in  their  construction,  it  being  reserved  for 
Rome,  where  172  columns  of  it  were  still  extant. 
The  pavement  in  the  Basilica  Julia  was  mostly 
composed  of  it,  and  also  the  columns  in  St. 
John  Lateran,  tho  Pantheon,  and  the  Arch  of 
Titus.  Most  of  the  coloured  marbles  in  Italy 
had,  no  donbt,  been  quarried  during  the  time  of 
the  Cmsars.  The  ancient  quarries  of  Egyptian 
or  purple  porphyry  bad  not  yet  been  found,  for 
the  statements  of  modem  writers  as  to  their 
locality  were  incorrect,  Syenite  granite  being 
mistaken  by  most  of  them  for  the  more  valuable 
material.  Nothing  could  approach  the  purple 
porphyry  in  colour,  firmness  of  grain,  or  dura- 
bility, and  oolumus  wrought  1,900  years  ago 
still  retained  their  freshness  of  colour.  It  had 
been  obtainable  in  very  large  sizes,  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  granites  of  Egypt  and  the  green 
CipoUino  of  Carystus.  which  latter  was  much 
appreciated  by  the  Romans,  for  in  Rome  alone 
500  columns  still  remained;  and  good  Cipollino 
was  now  again  obtainable.  The  Romans,  who 
had  learned  it  from  the  Greeks,  retained  the 
employment  of  marble  and  the  methods  of 
working  it  just  the  same  until  the  time  of 
Justinian.  When  Constantine  was  converted, 
the  Pagan  temples  which  conld  not  be  adapted 
to  the  Christian  religion  had  been  allowed  to 
decay,  and  then  seemed  to  become  the  quarries 
to  supply  materials  for  churches  for  nearly 
1,000  years.  In  the  groat  sea  wall  of  Constan- 
tinople, where  it  was  partly  broken  down  by 
the  sea,  columns  used  for  bond  could  beseeu,  as 
well  as  the  upper  beds  of  carved  capitals  and 
the  lower  portions  of  moulded  bases ; the  carving 
of  the  capitals  being  as  beautifnl  as  it  was 
various  in  design-  The  Byzantine  interiors 
exhibited  most  charming  examples  of  marble 
decoration,  and  it  was  instructive  to  note  the 
small  quantity  of  marble  used,  it  being  a thin, 
yet  durable,  applied  decoration,  showing  no 
desire  to  appear  anything  different.  Several 
smaller  ohnrches  in  Constantinople,  like  St. 
Sophia,  showed  skill  in  surface  decoration,  the 
walls  being  covered  with  oblong  panels  in  tiers 
of  rich  marble,  framed  with  narrow  white 
mouldings  and  bands  of  a different  colour,  con* 
tinuous  lines  of  colour  on  white  being  intro- 
duced between  these  panels,  while  the  whole 
wp  surmounted  by  a marble  mosaic  frieze, 
with  a cornice  carved  with  small  sharp  tri- 
angular  shadows.  This  system  applied  to  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice,  but  at  Palermo  the  marble 
panels  wore  more  elaborately  framed  with  bauds 
of  verj’  choice  mosaics.  The  marble  balustrade 
round  the  gallery  at  St.  Mark’s  had  probably 
been  copied  from  St.  Sophia.  At  St.  Mark’s  any 
early  carved  stene  found  had  been  walled  in  so 
as  to  be  seen.  The  marble  pavements  of  Greek 
temples  were  probably  the  earliest,  and  were 
usually  thick  slabs,  white,  and  of  large  dimen- 
sions. The  Greeks  also  perfected  the  tesselated 
mosaic  pavements;  from  them  the  Romans  had 
gained  their  knowledge,  brought  to  Rome  many 
of  the  beautifnl  pavements  found  in  Greece, 
and  becoming  proficient  themselves  in  the  art, 
used  it  throughout  their  empire,  even  in  Britain ; 
but  here,  at  their  departure,  it  bad  fallen  into 
disuse  until  a few  years  ago.  Wo  had  to  thank 
French  architects  for  the  revival  of  this  art,  but 
modem  pavements,  owing  to  cheapness,  were 
very  inferior  to  the  ancient : an  old  tes$era 
could  be  chopped  iuto  three  modern  ones.  Good 
concrete  foundations  were  necessary  for  the 
success  of  these  pavements.  Some  of  the 
grandest  pavements  were  the  simplest,  as  those 
of  the  Basilica  Julia  at  Rome,  Sta.  Sophia,  and 
the  one  under  tho  dome  of  St.  Mark’s. 


author  differed  entirely  from  those  who  thought 
St.  Mark’s  pavement  was  always  undulating  or 
bent  as  at  present : these  slabs  being  sawn  from 
a single  block,  the  waste  of  working  them 
crookedly  would  have  prevented  the  markings 
opening  out  iuto  one  connected  pattern  ; if  this 
pavement  were  ever  repaired,  he  thought  the 
broken  slabs  would  be  found  level  underneath, 
and  if  reversed  would  produce  au  even 
surface.  After  describing  the  pavement  in 
the  Basilica  Julia,  the  author  proceeded 
with  an  account  of  tho  mosaic  pavements 
of  opus  Alexandrinum,  so  various  and  plentiful 
in  Italy,  and  of  which  we  had  a good 
example  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They  were 
usually  composed  of  but  few  colours,  rod  and 
green  porphyries  with  white  palambiuo  for  the 
mosaics.  Those  pavements  had  always  been 
made  out  of  old  materials,  and  the  variety  of 
geometrical  design  was  truly  amazing,  some  of 
the  most  beautifnl  being  in  Palermo.  The 
white  palambiuo  was  a liraoatone  of  pot-like 
texture.  The  great  pavement  of  Sienna  Cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  finest  Italian  Renaissance  works, 
consisted  of  pictorial  subjects,  in  dark  green 
marble  and  mastic  inserted  into  thick  slabs  of 
white  marble.  JIarblo  pavements  in  squares  of 
black  and  white,  introduced  about  the  time  of 
Torregiano,  had  been  largely  used,  as  at 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge  ; tho 
Beanchamp  Chapel,  Warwick ; and  in  domestic 
work  generally.  The  white  tiles  came 
from  Italy  and  the  black  from  Belgium. 
With  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  these  pave- 
ments had  never  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the 
demand  was  still  great  for  them.  Our  Medimval 
builders  had  used  coloured  marbles  very  freely 
in  church  architecture,  the  retiring  grey  Pur- 
beck,  Petwortb,  or  Frosterley  being  used;  and 
their  work  taught  the  value  of  greys,  their 
colour,  in  arcading  for  instance,  giving  distance, 
but  with  quiet  dignity,  holding  its  own,  as  some- 
thing of  extra  value.  The  most  satisfactory  of 
tho  altars  and  monuments  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance were  executed  in  white  marble,  with  only 
one  colour  introduced  for  the  columns,  pilasters, 
frieze  pediments,  and  the  panels  of  base. 
Polished  marbles  and  stone  rarely  wont  well 
together  in  the  same  work,  but  some  marbles, — 
greys,  reds,  and  Cipollinos, — looked  very  well 
dull-polished,  and  in  that  state  would  go  better 
with  stone.  English  alabaster  was  an  excellent 
economical  material  to  work  with  marble,  and 
though  only  used  for  inferior  work,  would,  if 
carefully  selected,  and  used  where  wet  would 
not  run  over  it,  bo  found  better  than  many 
stones,  and  keep  its  colour.  It  had  been  used 
for  monumental  work  from  a very  early  period, 
and  the  most  delicate  work  had  been  executed 
in  it.  About  the  fourteenth  century  it  came 
into  general  use  in  Derbyshire,  and  during  the 
Elizabethan  period  was  the  material  most  need 
for  important  monuments.  Memorial  slabs  of 
incised  marble  had  preceded  brasses,  and  were 
far  superior  to  them.  The  English  Renais- 
sance, culminating  in  the  “Adam  style,’’  had 
left  ns  marble  work  in  cbimneypiecos  equal  if 
not  superior  to  anything  on  the  Continent,  the 
designs  being  good  and  suitable  to  the  marble, 
which  was  usually  of  the  best  quality.  The 
onyx  marbles  of  Algeria,  Mexico,  and  California. 
— of  the  same  nature  as  Oriental  alabaster, — 
could  be  cut  and  ground  thin  enough  for  window 
pui-poses.  At  Tarragona  Cathedral  there  were 
some  good  examples  in  orange-yellow  Oriental 
alabaster,  and  also  at  Orvieto;  almost  any 
marble  with  crystalline  statuary  ground  an 
inch  thick,  placed  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
church  in  Italy,  would  admit  enough  light  for 
worship,  but  would  not  do  in  England,  with 
its  variable  climate.  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land contained  many  varieties  of  well-known 
coloured  marbles,  but  they  were  little  used  in 
comparison  with  foreign  marbles,  on  account  of 
the  bad  quarrying  and  high  railway  rates.  If 
consistent  detail  were  used,  Carrara  marble 
might  be  employed  for  public  buildings.  A 
marble  to  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  should 
be  close,  hard,  and  vitreous  looking,  plenty  of 
which  could  be  selected.  The  mouldings  used 
in  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  and  other  im- 
portant buildings  in  Rome  were  usually  very 
simple,  and  looked  well  in  marble,  costing  less 
than  many  modem  ones  which  were  designed 
forgetful  of  the  mason’s  method  of  work.  Mould- 
ings also  needed  to  be  drawn  specially  to  suit 
the  colour.  Marble  linings,  when  possible, 
should  be  fixed  hollow  at  tho  back,  and  a few 
small  places  left  open  in  the  joints  until  the 
solid  walls  were  dry,  the  hollow  allowing  the 
slab  to  keep  a little  warmer  than  the  wall,  thus 


avoiding  condensation.  In  the  British  Museum, 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  other 
similar  collections,  were  some  fine  examples  of 
ancient  ocloured  marbles,  but  they  were  seldom 
distinguished  by  names,  and  when  they  were, 
the  names  were  generally  incorrect.  In  the 
University  Museum  at  Oxford  was  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  specimens  known,  but  they 
had  been  for  years  in  a dark  corridor  where  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  see  their  colours.  In 
France,  coloured  marbles  were  appreciated  as 
objects  of  beauty,  the  same  as  fragments  of 
sculpture,  the  collection  in  the  Museum  of  tho 
Louvre  being,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  the  most 
instructive  known.  Mr.  Brindley  concluded  by 
referring  to  the  useful  arrangements  of  the 
Museum  of  the  French  School  of  Mines,  where 
the  wall  space  was  divided  to  represent  each 
geographical  department,  thus  enabling  one  to 
see  at  a glance  everything  geological  in  each 
Departement  likely  to  be  of  use,  viz.,  its  earths, 
sands,  clays,  limes,  stones,  marbles,  and 
granites. 

[For  a report  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
see  p.  927.] 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  James  CoUis. — The  death  is  announced  of 
Mr.  James  Collis,  late  District  Surveyor  of  Lee, 
Charlton,  and  Kidbrooke. 

Signor  Enrico  Tcrzaglti.  — The  death  is 
announced  of  Signor  Enrico  Terzaghi,  a 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Milan,  Ilis  parents  were  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  were  engaged  in  the  furniture 
trade.  He  was  educated  at  the  Academy  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  a member,  between 
the  years  1820  and  1830,  and  carried  off  several 
prizes  in  the  competitions  organised  by  the 
Academy.  He  received  bis  first  instrnctions  in 
practical  architecture  from  Signor  Moraglia,  a 
Milanese  architect  of  Eome  repute,  and  assisted 
him  in  carrying  out  several  of  his  works.  He 
afterwards  commenced  practice  on  bis  own 
account,  and  built  sevei-al  churches  in  Milan 
and  its  suburbs,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Church  of  St.  Gioachino,  one  of  his  latest 
works.  Among  bis  secular  buildings  may  be 
noticed  the  Patronata  for  the  Society  for 
Relioviug  Discharged  Prisoners,  the  Savings 
Bank  in  the  Via  St.  Paolo,  the  H6bel  Branca 
in  the  Via  Borgonuovo,  and  the  H6tel  Grondona 
in  the  Corso  St.  Celso.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Commission  for  the  restoration  of  the 
basilica  of  St.  Eustorgio  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Eufemia,  and  also  for  the  completion  of  the 
Chorch  of  St.  Fedele.  His  body  was  followed 
to  the  grave  on  the  29th  of  November  by  a 
numerous  concourse  of  artists,  friends,  clients, 
and  a small  number  of  relations. 

Professor  Sacchi. — The  Politechnico  of  Milan 
publishes  in  its  current  number  the  funeral 
oration  pronounced  over  tho  grave  of  Professor 
Cav.  Archimede  Sacchi,  an  architect  and  writer  on 
architectural  subjects,  and  a former  contributor 
to  the  Politechnico,  who  died  at  Milan  iu  July  last. 
He  was  a pupil  of  the  architect  Balzaretto,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  seriously  practised  his 
profession.  He  will  bo  best  remembered  by  his 
two  works  “ Lc  Abifazione”  (Dwelling-houses) 
and  “ L'Economia  del  Fabbricarc"  (Economy  in 
Building),  which  have  passed  through  several 
editions.  He  restored  the  Castle  of  Sartirana 
and  the  Palace  of  Areugario  at  Monza,  lie 
made  a design  in  186?,  for  a new  western 
front  to  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fioie  at 
Florence  and  another  design  for  a cupola  for 
tho  cathedral  at  Pavia.  Cav.  Sacchi,  who  was 
in  his  forty-eighth  year,  was  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Milan, 
a member  of  the  Communal  Council,  a member 
of  the  Commission  for  Public  Buildings  for 
Milan,  and  a member  of  the  Provincial  Com- 
raisaion.  He  was  also  Vice-President  of  the 
Milanese  Institute  of  Architects,  who  propose  to 
commemorate  his  memory  in  a special  manner. 


Didsbury. — Christ  Church  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  William  Roberts  with  a new 
clock  and  carillon,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson.  The 
escapement  is  Graham’s  dead  beat.  Time  is 
showTi  on  three  copper  dials,  4 ft.  3 in.  in 
diameter ; the  hours  aro  struck  on  a tenor  bell 
of  18  cwt.,  and  the  Cambridge  quarters  are 
chimed  on  four  smaller  bells,  the  striking  beiug 
by  improved  rack  repeating  work.  The  carillon 
or  chiming  machine  plays  seven  tunes,  on 
eight  bells,  at  intervals  of  three  hours,  and  is 
entirely  automatic. 
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THE  LAYING  OF  MAINS  AND  PIPES, 

A Bili,  has  been  brought  in  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  remedy  a defect  in 
the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Act 
(Amendment)  Act,  1878,  with  regard  to  the 
subsoil  of  streets,  and  to  regulate  the  laying  of 
mains  and  pipes  in  the  metropolis.  It  has  been 
found  that  while  the  abstraction  of  gravel  from 
the  sites  of  buildings  can  be  prevented,  there  is 
at  present  no  power  to  prevent  the  sites  of  new 
roads  being  excavated,  the  gravel  or  other 
material  being  removed,  and  the  excavation 
mied  up  with  objectionable  materials.  The  Bill 
proposes  to  prohibit  the  forming  or  laying  out 
of  any  street  without  the  consent  of  the  Board 
over  laud  where  the  sand,  gravel,  or  subsoil  has 
been  removed,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
remove  any  sand,  gravel,  or  subsoil  from  land 
over  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  any  new 
street,  or  over  which  any  such  new  street  has 
been  formed,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board; 
and  the  Board  in  giving  their  consent  may 
impose  any  condition  they  may  think  fit  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  stability  and  protecting 
health.  The  consent  of  the  Board  is  not 
required  where  no  more  of  the  surface  soil  has 
been  removed,  or  is  intended  to  be  removed,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a foundation  for  the 
paving,  metalling,  or  ilagging  any  street,  road, 
passage,  or  way. 

Any  person  contravening  the  Act  is  to  bo 
subject  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  51.  for  the 
first  offence,  and  to  a continuing  penalty  of  208. 
a day  for  every  day  during  which  the  offence  is 
continued. 

As  the  Bill  was  originally  drawn,  the  District 
Surveyors  were  to  enforce  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  Board,  and  wore  to  be  paid  such 
lees  in  respect  of  their  supervision  as  the  Board 
might  appoint,  and  such  fees  were  to  be 
recoverable  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  51st 
section  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855  ; 
but  in  the  Bill  as  revised  the  euforcement  of 
the  Act  is  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  sev'eral 
Vestries  and  District  Boards. 

Complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  by  the  various  Vestries  and  District 
Boards  that  by  reason  of  the  gas  mains  and 
water  pipes  in  the  metropolis  being  laid  at  an 
insufficient  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
streets,  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards  have 
been  made  liable  for  damages  occasioned  by 
injury  to  these  pipes  by  steam  rollers  employed 
to  level  the  macadam  of  the  roads.  To  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  proposed  by  the  Bill 
that  mains  or  pipes  shall  not  bo  laid  in  any  new 
street,  nor  any  mains  or  pipes  relaid  or  renewed 
without  the  approval  of  the  Vestry  or  District 
Board.  The  Vestry  or  District  Board  in  giving 
their  consent  may  impose  conditions  with 
regard  to  the  depth,  position,  and  course  of  any 
mains  or  pipes,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  penalty 
proposed  for  any  infraction  of  the  law  is  hi.  for 
the  first  offence,  and  20s.  a day  for  every  day 
that  the  offence  continues. 

The  short  title  of  the  Act  is  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1887. 


Jllusirattons. 

FIREPLACE  TN  THE  GUARD-ROOM, 
MONT  ST.  MICHEL. 

B SHORT  time  ago  we  gave  an  illustration 
of  the  proposed  exterior  restorations  on 
Mont  St.  Michel;  we  give  here  a sketch 
of  the  fireplace  in  the  interior  of  the  guard-room, 
from  a sketch  by  Mr.  E.  Jeafferson  Jackson. 
The  effect,  it  will  be  seen,  is  obtained  entirely 
by  the  mouldings,  which  are  deeply  undercut, 
and  give  strong  and  effective  lines  of  shadow. 
The  ornamental  cresting,  as  it  may  be  called, 
is  not  very  well  designed  for  its  situation,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  work  would  not  be 
better  without  it. 


NORTH  CHANCEL  AISLE,  AMIENS. 
This  bit  of  thirteenth-century  work  from  a 
great  building  is  also  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
author  of  the  last-mentioned  sketch. 


BRAID  U.P.  CHURCH,  EDINBURGH. 

Tins  church,  at  present  in  course  of  erection 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Washington  Browne, 
occupies  an  important  site  in  a rapidly-rising 
suburb.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  plan  is  to 
ensure  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 


preaching,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  arrang- 
ing the  seating  so  that  every  worshipper  sits 
directly  facing  the  pulpit,  while  all  corners  and 
obstacles  to  direct  seeing  and  hearing  are 
avoided.  To  make  the  building  a more  perfect 
auditorium  there  is  a rise  of  2 ft.  npon  the  floor 
from  front  to  back,  and  the  ceiling  is  slightly 
domical.  The  materials  employed  are  local 
red  sandstone  for  the  rubble  walling,  with  Prud- 
ham  stone  dressings  ; the  roof  is  constructed  of 
iron  principals  and  purlins,  and  covered  with 
Westmoreland  green  slates ; the  internal  walls 
are  plastered,  and  the  seating  is  formed  of 
selected  yellow  pine. 

The  church  is  seated  for  750  people,  and  the 
cost,  including  ball  to  seat  250  persons,  session- 
house,  vestry,  boundary  walls,  heating,  lighting, 
»fec.,  is  estimated  at  5,0001.  Messrs.  Wm.  Beattie 
& Sons  are  the  principal  contractors,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Bruce  is  the  clerk  of  works. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  FRANCIS,  ASHTON 
GATE,  BRISTOL. 

The  materials  of  this  church,  of  which  we 
give  a view,  are  local  stone  for  the  walls,  with 
Cattyhrook  bricks  for  all  dressings  and  inside 
facework,  the  columns  of  nave,  window-oills, 
and  tracery  being  of  Bath  stone. 

The  roofs,  which  are  to  be  open-timbered 
(except  the  chancel,  which  will  be  boarded  and 
divided  into  panels),  are  to  be  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles ; gangways  and  chancel-floor  are 
to  be  tiled,  and  windows  are  to  be  fitted  -with 
rolled  cathedral  glass. 

The  heating  and  lighting  will  be  an  addition 
to  the  cost  (about  5,0001.,  including  boundaries) 
as  well  as  fittings  of  every  kind.  The  chnrch 
will  accommodate  750. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Bevan,  of  Bristol, 
who  is  carrying  out  this  and  some  other 
churches  under  the  Bristol  Church  Extension 
Commission. 


MISSION  ROOM,  KIRKLAND. 

Kirkland  is  a small  mining  village  in  the 
parish  of  Lamplough,  Cumberland,  and,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  one  or  two  miles  away  from  the  parish 
chnrch. 

The  room  is  intended  to  bo  used  for  both 
secular  and  religious  purposes.  When  the  service 
is  secular  the  chancel  is  shut  off  by  revohiug 
shutters. 

The  walls  are  built  of  local  limestone  in 
squared  rnbble-work,  and  are  practically,  above 
the  window-cills  on  each  side,  nothing  more 
than  buttresses.  This  proved  to  bo  a very  cheap 
plan,  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  building,  which 
has  seats  for  280  people,  was,  inclusive  of 
fittings,  fences  and  gates,  and  architect’s  com- 
mission, under  6001.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
T.  L.  Banks  and  Townsend. 


AMERICAN  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE. 

These  are  three  examples  of  modern  American 
villa  architecture.  The  cottage  at  Newport, 
designed  by  Mr.  Luce  (not  Lace,  as  printed  in 
the  illustration  title),  owes  evidently  a great 
deal  to  English  architectural  fashions ; that 
above  it,  at  Blberon,  is  an  example  of  whatmay 
be  called  the  new  American  school  of  domestic 
architecture,  which  is  striking  out  a form  and 
feeling  of  its  own.  The  summer  residence  at 
Bar  Harbour,  the  upper  of  the  three  illustra- 
tions, derives  its  character  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  its  principal  portions  are  entirely  of  timber 
and  shingle,  and  are  treated  accordingly.  This 
being  a seaside  villa,  the  architect  seems  to 
have  bad  the  rather  happy  idea  of  giving  a kind 
of  lighthonse  effect  to  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  house,  in  keeping  with  the  genius  loci. 

The  illustrations  are  drawn  from  photographs 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Johnson. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  CENTRAL 
HOSPITAL. 

In  1884  the  Committee  of  this  Hospital  invited 
five  architects  to  submit  designs  for  their  pro- 
jected new  buildings  in  the  Holloway-road.  The 
result  of  this  competition  was  that  the  design 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Hall  was 
awarded  the  first  place,  and  they  were  appointed 
architects  to  the  new  bnikling. 

The  original  design  submitted  included  three 
circular  pavilions,  two  of  which  were  three 
stories  in  height,  the  third  being  only  two 
stories  high  and  being  intended  for  future 
extension.  The  upper  floor  of  one  of  the 
larger  blocks  was  occupied  by  the  operation 


theatre  and  small  wards  for  special  cases. 
The  out-patient  department  was  much  smaller 
than  the  one  now  proposed,  and  was  arranged 
on  two  floors. 

After  much  consultation  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  architects,  it  was  decided  to 
provide  accommodation  for  the  whole  number 
of  patients  (150)  at  once,  to  build  one  circular 
and  one  rectangular  pavilion,  the  wards  in  each 
pavilion  being  identical  in  point  of  floor  area, 
wall  space,  and  cubic  space,  and  to  considerably 
enlarge  the  out-patient  department,  which  was 
to  be  wholly  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  design  we  illustrate  to-day  is  the  one 
adopted  on  the  lines  of  the  modifications 
described  above. 

The  buildings  may,  for  purposes  of  descrip- 
tion, conveniently  be  divided  into: — 1.  Front 
administration  block  ; 2.  Back  administration 
block  ; 3.  Circular  ward  block  ; 4.  Rectangular 
ward  block  ; 5.  Out  - patient  department ; 6. 
Mortuary. 

1.  Front  Administration  Block. — Basement 
contains  porters’  room,  stores,  and  coals. 
Ground-floor  : Entrance-hall,  board-room,  secre- 
tary’s office,  lady  superintendent’s  office,  secre- 
tary’s, physician’s,  surgeon’s,  and  clinical 
clerk’s  sitting-room.  First  floor  : Sitting-room 
and  bedroom  for  lady  superintendent,  sitting- 
room  for  paying  patients,  twelve  bedrooms  for 
ditto,  and  one  nurse’s  room.  Second  floor: 
Eight  bedrooms  for  paying  patients  and  sitting- 
room  for  ditto,  one  nurse’s  room,  six  bedrooms 
for  staff,  pantry,  bath-room,  Ac.  Third  floor : 
Nurses’  bedrooms  with  bath-room,  &c. 

2.  Back  Administration  Block.  — Basement  : 
steward’s  office,  and  stores,  with  lifts,  wine  and 
beer  cellars,  main  staircase,  and  passenger 
lift,  lineii-room  and  store,  and  way  to  out- 
patient department  under  rectangular  ward 
block.  Ground-floor  : In-patients  and  casualty 
entrance,  surgery,  with  examining-rooms  ; con- 
sultation-room for  medical  staff ; main  stair- 
case, with  corridors  right  and  left  to  ward 
pavilions;  nurses’ dining-room  and  sitting-room, 
with  pantry  attached.  First  floor:  Bedrooms 
for  nurses,  main  staircase,  operating  theatre, 
surgeons’  room,  and  chloroforming  - room. 
Second  floor  : bedrooms  for  nurses,  main  stair- 
case, mezzanine,  bedrooms  for  servants.  Third 
floor : kitchen  scullery,  larder,  servants’  hall, 
main  staircase.  The  lift  is  brought  up  to  this 
floor  to  enable  patients  to  be  taken  out  to  the 
flat  roofs  over  the  ward  blocks. 

3.  Circxdar  Ward  Block. — Under  the  ground- 
floor  is  an  open  basement,  5 ft.  high.  Ground 
floor,  entering  from  main  corridor : recess  for 
basket  for  soiled  linen,  cupboard  for  food,  way 
out  to  balcony.  The  balconies  are  specially 
arranged  so  that  patients  in  bed  can  be  wheeled 
out  on  to  them  direct  from  the  wards.  Cup- 
boards for  linen  and  patients’  own  clothes, 
water-closets,  and  slop-sink,  duty-room,  and 
one-bed  ward.  The  connecting  lobby  between 
the  duty-room  block  and  ward  is  a covered 
bridge,  7 ft.  G in.  high,  with  clear  space  between 
its  roof  and  the  floor  of  the  lobby  above.  Ward 
for  twenty  beds,  57  ft.  6in.  diameter,  12  ft.  6 in. 
high  at  external  wall  line,  rising  to  13  ft.  6 in. 
high  at  central  shaft.  Wall  space  per  bed, 
8 ft.  6 in. ; floor  area,  123  ft.  3 in.  per  bed  ; 
cubic  space  per  bed,  1,013  ft.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  space  occupied  by  the  doorways. 
Each  ward  is  warmed  by  three  of  D.  0.  Boyd’s 
hygiastic  ventilating  stoves,  placed  on  three 
aides  of  the  hexagonal  chimney-shaft.  Fresh 
air  is  brought  up  from  below  to  the  back  of 
each  stove,  and  extraction-shafts  are  carried  up 
from  openings  at  the  ceiling  level  on  the 
remaining  three  sides  of  the  hexagon.  The 
shafts  to  each  ward  are  -entirely  dtstinct,  and 
are  carried  by  fire-clay  pipes  with  the  smoke 
flues.  The  warming  power  of  the  stoves  is 
supplemented  by  hot-water  pipes  running  round 
the  ward,  which  ai*6  so  arranged  that  the  water 
can  be  shut  off  except  when  required  for  use, 
and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  this  would  be  the 
case  except  in  the  most  severe  weather.  In 
addition  to  the  windows,  which  are  double-hung 
sashes  with  hopper  lights  above,  fresh  air  is 
admitted  at  the  floor  level  by  Ellison’s  patent 
ventilators.  The  floors  will  bo  constructed  of 
iron  joists  and  concrete,  and  solid  wood  blocks, 
the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not  yot  settled. 
The  lobby  connecting  the  wards  to  the  closet 
and  bath-room  block  is  constrncted  in  the  same 
way  as  that  connecting  the  ward  block  with  the 
duty-room  block  already  described.  The  w.c. 
block  contains  two  water-closets,  a sink-room, 
and  bath-room,  with  four  lavatory  basins.  The 
walls  of  this  block  are  lined  throughout  with 
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glazed  bricks,  and  the  bath-room  is  warmed 
by  hot  water. 

i.  Rectangular  TVard  Biocl.— Under  the  whole 
of  this  block  is  a basement,  the  floor  of  which 
18  on  the  same  level  as  the  basement  of  the  back 
administration  block.  This  basement,  which  is 
quite  open  at^  the  sides,  forms  a covered  way 
from  the  administration  and  wards  to  the  out- 
pat-ent  department  and  dispensary. 

The  daty-room_  block  is  similar  in  all  respects 
to  that  of  the  circular  ward  block,  except  that 
the  intervening  lobby  is  in  this  case  omitted 

In  the  rectangular  ward  the  wall  space,  floor 
ana,  and  cubic  space  are  the  same  as  in  the 
circular  wards.  The  water-closet  snd  bath-room 
block  18  arianged  in  a similar  wpy  to  that  of 
the  circular  ward  block. 

5.  Out-TaUent  Department. —The  entrances 
tor  out-pa  ien^s  are  placed  at  the  north-east,  for 
the  reason  that  the  committee  contemplate  the 


possibility  of  obtaining  an  entrance  at  some 
future  time  from  the  Manor-road.  The  male 
and  female  patients  enter  at  separate  doors 
into  small  waiting-rooms  for  new  patients. 
Separating  these  waiting-rooms  is  an  office  with 
an  entrance  to  each  room  and  also  to  the  large 
waiting-ball.  The  main  waiting-hall  has  seat- 
ing accommodation  for  over  two  hundred 
patients,  and  is  divided  centrally  by  a gang- 
way, one  side  being  reserved  for  male  patients, 
the  other  for  females.  The  closets,  &c.,  for 
each  sex  are  separately  arranged.  The  con- 
sulting-rooms are  four  in  number,  and  to  each 
is  attached  an  examining-room.  In  addition 
to  these  is  a room  for  ophthalmoscope  work, 
accessible  to  two  of  the  consulting-rooms.  The 
exit  from  the  cocsultiog-rooms  is  into  a passage 
which  leads  directly  to  the  dispensary  waiting- ' 
room.  This  passage  is  only  7 ft.  high,  and  the  1 
rooms  abutting  on  it  have  both  vertical  and  top  i 


lights  over  its  roof.  Adjoining  the  dispeu'ur 
waiting-room  is  the  dispensary,  with  dispenser' 
and  electrician’s  rooms,  &c.,  and  drug-stor 
under.  On  the  hospital  side  of  the  dispenear 
13  a lobby  for  serving  out  medicines,  &c.,  for  th 
in-patients. 

6.  Mortuary  Block. — This  contains  museum 
room  for  pathologist,  post-mortem  room,  dead 
house,  and  mortuary  chamber. 

The  front  of  the  Administration  Block  is  ti 
be  faced  with  red  brick  and  terra-cotta,  th. 
rest  of  the  buildings  with  plain  stock,  with  rei 
brick  arches. 

The  contract  for  the  entire  buildings  wai 
taken  by  Messrs.  Braes  at  a coat  of  40,300L  Ol 
this  the  Committee  have  up  to  the  present 
arranged  to  carry  out  the  back  part  of  the 
administration  block  and  the  rectangular  ward 
block.  The  remainder  is  postponed  until  ths 
necessary  funds  have  been  obtained. 
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DECORATIVE  METAL  WORK. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion on  the  17th  inst.,  the  following  paper  on 
this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Longden  : — 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  I have  chosen 
for  to  • night’s  paper,  I wish  to  restrict  the 
metals  of  which  I shall  treat  by  omitting  gold 
and  silver,  as,  though  they  have  been  used 
decoratively,  as  in  the  Pala  d’Oro  at  St. 
Mark’s  in  Venice,  and  various  shrines  of  gold 
and  silver  which  have  perished,  such  as  St. 
Cuthbert’s,  in  Durham;  St.  Alban’s,  in  St. 
Alban's  Abbey ; St.  Thomas’s,  in  Canterbury; 
and  St.  Edward’s,  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; their 
use  has  not  been  extensive,  compared  with 
the  use  of  other  metals,  and  I have  no  ex- 
perience of  this. 

The  use  of  metal  work  in  decoration,  both 
as  fixed  in  buildings  and  in  useful  movable 
articles,  is  most  ancient,  and  we  have  records 
of  the  use  of  bronze  very  extensively  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  the  total  destruction  of  the  civilisation 
of  the  Ancient  World  the  bronze  so  used  was 
mostly  melted,  and  wo  have  few  remains  of  it. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as,  except  gold, 
this  is  the  most  enduring  metal,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  finest  work  which  the  modeller 
or  sculptor  can  bestow  upon  it,  besides  being 
capable  of  treatment  by  the  chaser’s  art. 

It  has  the  great  virtue  of  tenacity,  so  that 
cast  work  in  this  metal  may  have  thick  and 
thin  places,  such  as  cast  iron,  and,  to  some 
extent,  cast  brass,  will  not  allow  without 
cracking. 

By  tho  process  of  “ coring,”  by  which  is 
meant  making  the  casting  hollow  by  putting 
inside  the  sand  mould  a reduced  and  generalised 
copy  of  tho  figure,  vase,  candelabrum,  capital 
of  a column,  or  whatever  may  be  the  subject 
of  the  casting,  leaving  a thin  space  between 
the  “ core,”  or  reduced  copy  of  the  article,  and 
the  outer  envelope  of  sand,  called  the  sand 
mould,  the  whole  casting  may  be  made  of 
about  equal  thickness  all  over,  so  using  less 
metal  and  saving  expense,  which  is  an  object 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  besides  other  advantages. 

Some  very  fine  examples  of  bronze  woik 
are  shown  among  the  drawings*  ; the  statue  of 
Colleoni,  by  Verocchio,  is  by  that  great  man 
who  was  architect,  sculptor,  bronze  founder 
and  finisher  (which  in  those  times  were  the 
same  thing),  and  paiuter.  The  band  of  bronze 
ornament  round  the  pedestal  shows  what  might 
be  done  by  sculptors  now  if  they  called  in 
architects  to  help  them  with  the  pedestals  of 
their  statues. 

Another  example  is  an  interesting  triangular 
pedestal  for  a statue,  with  a band  near  the 
top  and  another  near  the  base,  of  bronze. 
This  is  all  Italian  work. 

The  best  example  I can  refer  to  of  this  work 
in  England  is  the  gates  and  the  enclosure  of  the 
tomb  of  Henry  Vll.’s  chapel  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  construction  of  the  great  gates  of 
the  chapel  is  curious.  There  has  been  made  a 
frame  of  wood  forming  large  squares  which  is 
covered  at  the  front  and  back  with  cast  bronze 
mouldings,  and  the  interiors  of  these  squares 
(so  to  speak)  are  made  of  thin  open-work  cast- 
ings, with  devices  of  the  rose,  portcullis,  &c., 
suitable  to  the  place  and  founder. 

The  screen  round  the  tomb  is  differently 
made,  not  having  the  wood  internal  construc- 
tion, and  the  gates  of  the  screen  are  made  of 
bronze  castings  only,  ingeniously  fitted  together, 
as  it  was  evidently  not  convenient  to  make  very 
large  castings. 

The  work  on  tho  tomb  is  very  fine,  and  shows 
the  change  in  style,  from  the  latest  Gothic  in 
the  gates  and  screens  to  the  Renaissance  in  the 
tomb,  in  a most  interesting  way.  There  is 
some  other  tine  bronze  work  in  the  Abbey,  but 
I must  not  dwell  upon  it. 

I do  not  attempt  to  apeak  of  bronze  statne 
founding,  as  that  is  a subject  in  itself.  Mr. 
Simonds,  the  sculptor,  lately  read  a learned  and 
instructive  paper  upon  this  subject  before 
another  society  ; and  it  requires  some  one  with 
skill  such  as  his,  which  I do  not  possess,  to  treat 
this  subject. 

I wish  to  plead  for  the  use  of  this  metal  more 
in  architectural  work.  I have  seen  it  used 
with  marble  in  recent  work  with  the  happiest 
effect.  It  is  a metal  which  is  beautiful  if  left 
in  its  own  golden  tone,  and  which  in  changing 
from  this  tone  never  becomes  ugly.  It  will 

* It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  paper  was  not 
only  illustrated  by  dravrings,  but  by  a large  number  of 
actual  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  metal  work. 


take  gilding  perfectly,  and  will  take  various 
patinas,  the  green,  the  brown,  the  black  ; and, 
when  used  with  marble  of  fine  contrasting 
colours,  produces  effects  which  cannot  be  had 
so  well  in  any  other  way.  It  lends  itself  best 
to  decoration  of  the  finest  and  most  monu- 
mental work,  and,  if  the  tendency  to  greater 
refinement  in  style  which  I seem  to  observe  in 
the  works  of  the  best  architects  continnes,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  metal,  with  its  mellow 
and  grave  tones,  will  be  more  used  and  valued. 

Our  neighbours  the  French  have  been  skilled 
in  the  use  of  this  metal  for  many  years  ; indeed, 
they  may  be  said  never  to  have  ceased  using  it 
since  the  time  of  Cellini. 

We  have  scarcely  used  bronze  for  many 
years,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  we  should,  I 
venture  to  think. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  in  onr  great  Cathe- 
dral, St.  Paul’s,  in  this  city,  some  bronze  work 
gilded  is  to  be  used  in  the  new  reredoa  which  is 
being  put  op,  and  I hope  this  will  only  be  the 
prelude  to  the  more  extensive  use  of  this  metal 
for  which  I have  pleaded. 

Brass  is  a metal  for  which  no  pleading  is 
necessary.  It  has  been  adopted  very  widely  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  I can  remember  when 
brass  was  thought  rather  vulgar.  It  was  used 
for  door  and  other  knobs,  for  very  every-day 
candlesticks,  window-fastenings,  and  things 
little  thought  of. 

Among  the  many  changes  made  by  Pugin, 
whose  name  must  ever  be  honoured  by  ns,  it 
was  discovered  that  brass  was  a metal  which 
had  a beauty  of  its  own.  and  that  it  could  be 
applied  in  many  ways  to  decoration  in  public 
buildings,  churches,  and  houses. 

Wo  have  all  seen  the  "Mediaeval  gas 
fittings”  which,  if  they  became  painful  and  at 
lasc  almost  odious,  began  in  the  fine  work  of 
Pugin,  and,  as  he  used  the  metal,  were 
beautiful  and  useful. 

At  the  same  time,  I must  confess  that  the 
feeling  of  softness  which  the  special  smooth- 
ness and  polish  which  brass  will  take  seems  to 
me  to  call  for  in  design,  was  not  so  thoroughly 
studied  when  it  was  first  reintroduced  among  us 
as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

I have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  some 
examples  of  this  metal  in  very  happy  treatment, 
some  of  them  kindly  lent  to  me  and  sjme 
belonging  to  myself. 

As  exemplifying  tho  great  beauty  of  softness 
and  rounded  contours  with  great  delicacy  in 
curves  and  the  very  fine  detail,  some  of  it 
almost  imperceptible,  which  tho  skilled  turner 
knows  how  to  give  to  bis  work,  I have 
here  a thick  low  candlestick,  probably  Dutch, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
this  kind  of  work  I have  seen.  A small  candle- 
stick here,  too,  of  a not  uncommon  Dutch  type, 
but  very  good  in  its  profiles,  is  a good  example 
of  the  softness. 

The  Italian  candlestick  shows  fine  contours 
and  turning,  with  bold  chasing  of  a good  Renais- 
sance type,  and  an  interesting  tripod  foot,  with 
the  arms  of  the  donor  or  owner  of  it  lot  in  in 
silver. 

Two  brass  dishes  hero  are  examples,  one  of 
Venetian  engraved  work,  full  of  subjects,  and 
the  other  of  hammered  raised  work,  showing  a 
coat  of  arms,  with  mantling,  probably  of 
Italian  work. 

The  Persian  jag  has  fine  form,  and  delicate 
engraving  covering  the  jug  with  diaper.  The 
handle,  in  the  form  of  a serpent,  is  well  designed. 

The  brass  fire-irons  of  old  Dutch  make  are  in 
bold  Renaissance  style,  and  the  warming-pan 
and  the  simple  English  brass  dog  of  a very 
traditional  form,  applied  both  to  iron  and  brass, 
with  variations  suitable  to  the  nmterial,  show 
vaiious  uses  for  brass,  all  good  and  charac- 
teristic. 

The  double-branched  candlestick  is  a good 
example  of  what  I take  to  be  Flemish  beaten 
work.  It  cleverly  treats  a design  which  almost 
suggests  solid  cast  work  without  attempting 
what  sheet  brass  will  not  do,  and  it  has  an 
advantage  in  its  lightness  for  its  purpose  of 
hanging  on  a wall. 

The  oval  basin  or  dish  is  good  Italian  work, 
and  it  excels  in  the  specially  Italian  way  of 
getting  good  effects  with  broad  and  simple 
means. 

The  brass  plate  with  a figure  of  William  of 
Orange  is  Dutch  work,  and  dates  itself  1G96. 
It  has  a bust  of  William  with  the  orange 
branches  and  Fame  blowing  her  trumpet  over 
bis  bead.  The  form  of  it  is  like  that  of  the 
firebacks  in  cast-iron  which  were  put  behind 


the  wood-fires  down  upon  the  hearths,  and  my 
idea  is  that  the  Dutch  housewife,  who  was  very 
patriotic  and  very  tidy  (two  great  Dutch  charac- 
teristics), had  this  made  to  cover  up  the  iron 
fire-back  in  the  summer  when  no  fire  was 
wanted,  and  it  would  look  very  resplendent,  as 
you  may  see,  when  standing  down  on  the 
hearth  of  a wide  open  and  lofty  fireplace,  and 
surrounded  with  clean,  fresh-looking  Dutch  tiles 
in  a spotless  room. 

I have  not  much  here  to  show  the  brass 
balustrades,  which  are  a special  feature  in 
screens  to  choirs  and  chapels  in  churches  in 
Belgium  and  Holland.  They  have  a very  rich 
and  beautiful  effect,  whether  used  with  wood  or 
with  marble,  and  they  agree  well  with  buildings 
and  fittings  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  any 
later  style. 

A modern  example  of  this  is  in  the  chapel  of 
Castle  Howard,  where  an  oak  soreeu  has  a 
balustrade  and  panels  of  brass  work  in  it,  and 
the  effect  is  sumptnous. 

Mr.  Norman  Shaw  has  used  a brass  balustrade 
in  a house  in  Cheshire  as  part  of  a screen  be- 
tween a saloon  and  a corridor,  with  shutters 
behind  the  balustrade,  so  that  the  screen  may 
be  an  epen  or  a closed  one  at  will. 

At  Hal,  in  Belgium,  where  is  a very  interest- 
ing church,  there  are  a brass  font  and  lectern 
of  very  good  fifteenth-century  work.  There 
are  casts  of  these  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museam. 

The  lecterns  in  brass  are  so  common  that  I 
should  not  name  them  further,  but  that  I wish 
to  mention  that  in  King’s  College  Chapel  in 
Cambridge,  which  is  exceptionally  fine,  and 
that  the  candlesticks  in  brass,  of  great  height, 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  designed,  and  Mr. 
Barkontin  made  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  style  of  the 
lectern,  and  are,  I make  bold  to  say,  quite  as 
fine  as  tbe  old  work  in  both  design  and  execu- 
tion. 

In  Germany  the  Lutherans  spared  much  of 
the  work  in  the  churches  which  was  destroyed 
in  Holland  and  iu  England;  and  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Lubeck,  there  is  a braes  sacrament  house,  on  the 
north  side  of  tbe  high  altar,  of  the  most 
elaborate  fifteenth-century  work,  with  a spire, 
— tbe  whole  thing  being  about  25  ft,  high,  if  I 
remember  rightly. 

The  monumental  brasses  in  some  of  tho 
German  churches  of  the  fifteenth  century  are 
very  fine.  They  are  not  simply  engraved  and 
filled  in  with  black  or  colours,  or  with  the  ground 
left  in  strong  hatching,  hut  they  are  modelled 
in  low  relief,  and  are  well  chased  and  finished 
with  a dull  polish.  Such  brasses  as  these  let 
into  walls,  not  into  floors,  are,  unless  they  are 
tom  away  in  some  revolution,  more  enduring 
than  marble  or  stone,  and  are  capable,  either  as 
cast  and  chased  work,  or  as  work  hammered 
out  of  plate,  of  being  made  very  handsome 
memorials.  I have  seen  some  of  these  lately 
in  which  brass,  or  brass  and  copper,  have  been 
used  with  marble  as  wall  tablets  with  excellent 
effect. 

I cannot  plead  for  the  use  of  brass  very 
extensively  in  town  churches,  where  there  is 
smoke  iu  the  air,  and  often  chemical  vapours 
too,  as  the  colour  of  the  brass  goes  and  it  turns 
absolutely  black,  especially  in  cheap,  common 
things,  which  are  made  of  inferior  brass ; but  in 
country  places,  and  where  the  rubbing  of  the 
brass  is  not  considered  too  troublesome,  I would 
plead  for  its  being  used  in  the  various  ways  I 
have  described,  as  the  more  it  is  rubbed  the 
better  it  looks,  and  tbe  satiny  polish  of  old, 
well-rubbed  work  is  specially  delightful. 

Iu  work  connected  with  the  household  there 
is  no  need  to  say  a word  for  brass.  It  is  now 
used  most  extensively,  almost  too  extensively, 
about  fireplaces,  in  arrangements  for  lighting, 
whether  by  gas,  electricity,  or  by  candles  or 
lamps, — in  grilles,  in  dishes,  in  ornaments,  and 
even  in  such  things  as  flower-pots  and  jardiuiores, 
where  the  use  of  it  becomes  meaningless.  It 
has  almost  come  to  this,  that  if  you  look  into 
many  windows  where  household  articles  are 
shown,  you  are  repelled  by  the  gaudy  display  of 
polished  brass  everywhere,  and  you  are  tempted 
by  this  extravagant  over-use  of  what  is  a good 
and  useful  thing  iu  moderation  to  forswear  the 
use  of  it.  It  is  the  bane  of  everything  in  these 
days  of  “ fashion  ” that  a thing  pretty  and  good 
in  itself  is  seized  upon  after  it  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  used  for  a time  with  reticonco  and 
good  taste,  and  everybody  must  have  this  good 
thing  everywhere  until  one  becomes  tired  of 
seeing  it,  and  almost  wishes  it  were  banishud 
from  use.  T fear  lest  the  nse  of  bra'S  should 
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be  passing  throngh  this  phase  now,  but  it  will 
always  have  its  special  use  and  beauty  if  care 
and  good  taste  are  exercised  in  the  application 
of  it. 

Copper  is  a metal  too  soft  to  use  very  much 
in  decoration,  but  it  has  a fine  colour,  and,  used 
in  mixture  with  brass  (with  which  it  has  a 
natural  affinity  in  colour,  being  the  mother- 
metal,  BO  to  speak),  it  enriches  the  composition. 

If  the  main  structure  of  anything  bein  brass, 
and  the  copper  be  applied  in  inlay,  in  incrusta- 
tion, in  bands,  or  in  many  other  ways,  an  admi- 
rable effect  may  be  had.  Mr.  Benson  has  lately 
made  lamps  and  many  household  things  in 
which  this  mixture  of  metals  is  treated  with 
great  originality  of  design. 

I have  here  an  old  tinned  copper  bowl  of 
Persian  work,  which  has  good  engraving  upon 
it,  and  is  of  a good  form.  I do  not  know  the 
use  of  this,  but  the  ornament  is  quite  character- 
istically Persian,  and  it  is  a good  example  of 
engraving  where  the  ground  is  cut  away  and 
the  pattern  is  left. 

Steel  was  much  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  metal  had  newly 
come  into  general  manufacture.  It  has  rather 
a cold  and  severe  tone,  but  in  things  which  can 
be  cleaned  it  may  be  used  with  excellent  effect 
in  a room. 

I have  here  a fine  example  of  the  work  of  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  an  old  grate, 
which  is  made  of  steel,  engraved  and  enriched 
with  bosses  and  beading  of  the  refined  kind 
which  began  to  be  used  about  that  time.  I find 
that  our  English  work  of  this  time  was  better 
than  in  any  country  in  steel. 

We  now  come  to  iron,  the  metal  which  is 
moat  used  in  decorative  metal  work. 

Cast  iron  has  not  the  same  qualities  of 
tenacity  as  wrought  iron, — but  there  are  many 
good  qualities  of  this  metal,— and  for  resisting 
fire  in  fireplaces  good  strong  cast  iron  is  the 
best.  I have  seen  castings  of  iron  called 
“rolls,”  for  rolling  steel,  which,  by  careful 
selection  of  metals,  and  a special  mode  of 
melting,  were  so  strong  that  a shaving  has 
been  turned  in  a lathe  from  one  of  these 
rolls  (say  2 ft.  diameter),  which  shaving  was 
long  and  curling  (say  1 ft.  long)  when  measured 
in  its  spiral  form,  not  straightened  out,  and  it 
could  be  pulled  out  and  would  return  to  its 
shape,  like  a steel  spring.  This  was,  of  course, 
quite  an  exceptional  quality  of  cast  iron,  but  it 
shows  what  that  metal  may  be. 

I can  remember  the  time  when  wrought-iron 
ornamental  work  was  not  thought  of  j everything 
was  made  of  cast  iron,  and  very  badly  made 
too,  as  design,  but  that  need  not  be  so. 

I have  a small  plate  here  of  a design  by 
Alexander  Thomson  (called  “ Greek  Thomson”), 
of  Glasgow,  which  shows  what  may  be  done  in 
a railing  in  this  material ; and  Mr.  Butterfield 
has  shown  in  the  screen  which  closes  the  court 
of  All  Saints’  Church,  Margaret-street,  how  a 
master  can  treat  this  metal. 

The  quality  of  breadth  of  design  can  be  got 
by  oast  work  better  than  by  wrought  work 
(this  applies  to  bronze  as  well  as  to  cast  iron), 
and  in  the  screen  I have  mentioned,  Mr.  Butter- 
field has  done  what  he  could  only  have  done  in 
cast  metal. 

Mr.  Philip  Webb  has  treated  cast  iron  in  an 
original  way  too,  covering  it  with  fine  delicate 
ornament,  so  arranged  that  it  does  not  become 
monotonous,  and  yet  is  an  enriching  of  the 
surface  which  cast  work  will  specially  allow. 

The  old  backs  of  fireplaces  which  I have 
named  before  are  good  examples  of  the  right 
use  of  cast  iron.  I have  here  the  finest  I have 
seen  of  its  type,  the  back  w’hiob  I will  call  the 
Trophy  back,  from  the  trophies  of  arms  npon  it. 
This  has  what  I believe  to  be  the  lion  of 
Flanders  on  a shield,  and  dates  itself  by  style 
as  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  back  of  the  “ Woman  of  Samaria”  is  inte- 
resting from  the  costume  and  architecture. 
Our  Lord  sits  on  one  side  of  the  well  of  Samaria 
with  His  disciples  behind  him,  and  the  woman 
of  Samaria  stands  on  the  other  side  listening  to 
Him,  with  her  friends  and  neighbours  trooping 
out  of  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  well  is  of  a 
fine  early  Beuaissance  type,  with  sculptured 
stone  margin,  and  a canopy  over  it  with  tiled 
roof,  into  which  the  bucket  rises.  The  brass 
water-pot  is  of  fine  design.  The  towers  of 
Samaria  are  in  the  distance. 

The  Fairfax  back  is,  of  course,  English,  and 
I believe  it  is  a Sussex  back.  It  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  of  a shape 
commoner  in  England  than  abroad. 

There  are  very  fine  backs  of  a later  date  in 


Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  part  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  and  in  the  Hdtel  de  Clnny  in  Paris 
there  are  good  French  ones.  The  design  of 
these,  about  the  time  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.  of  France,  was  particularly  fine. 
They  are  larger  and  higher  than  the  English 
backs  usually  were. 

The  cast-iron  fire-dogs,  which  one  may  still 
find  in  Surrey,  mostly  broken,  I fear,  are  very 
interesting.  The  dog  I have  here  I take  to  be 
from  an  old  French  one,  but  I am  not  confident 
about  this.  It  has  a good,  sturdy,  cast-iron 
character,  and  succeeds  in  getting  as  much 
variety  of  shape  and  surface  as  can  be  expected 
in  a material  like  this,  while  it  is  remembered 
that  it  must  be  exposed  to  many  blows,  and 
these  often  when  the  dog  is  heated  and  would 
therefore  crack  the  more  readily  under  a blow. 

Wrought-iron,  which  has  special  qualities  of 
strength,  tenacity, durability,  and  relative  cheap- 
ness, is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  daily. 
For  some  time,  as  I have  said,  it  fell  out  of 
use,  but  the  Gothic  movement  in  England 
brought  wrought-iron  into  vog^e  again,  and 
after  the  use  of  it  being  almost  confined  to 
ecclesiastical  work  in  binges  and  screens  it  bas 
now  come  into  bouses.  Outside  railings,  grilles 
to  protect  windows  and  fanlights,  knockers, 
door-handles,  internal  grilles  to  cover  pipes, 
dogs,  fenders,  and  iron  fittings  for  lights,  are 
made  in  wrought-iron.  There  is  some  reason 
to  fear  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  brass,  fashion 
may  overdo  a good  thing,  but  the  extravagant 
nee  of  iron  cannot  bo  gaudy  at  least.  Polished 
iron  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  our  damp  climate, 
or  I should  recommend  this,  as  the  fine  grey 
polish  which  it  will  take  is  very  harmonious 
with  rooms  which  are  furnished  richly.  When 
labour  can  be  found  without  too  much  incon- 
venience, polished  iron  should  certainly  be 
used. 

For  external  work  black  or  painted  wrought- 
iron  must  be  used.  I fear  that  the  manufacture 
of  iron  now  is  not  favourable  to  such  durability 
as  some  of  the  specimens  I have  here  shown. 
The  old  mode  of  smelting  with  charcoal  made 
a finer,  closer,  and  more  ductile  iron,  less  liable 
to  rust  than  the  modern  iron.  Perhaps,  also  the 
atmosphere  in  our  great  cities  and  towns  was 
not  SO  unfavourable  to  the  duration  of  wronght- 
iron  work.  In  making  fine  wrought-iron  work, 
it  is  important  that  the  best  iron  now  obtain- 
able be  used;  indeed,  when  the  work  is  intricate 
and  needs  many  welds,  none  but  good  iron  can 
produce  the  effects  aimed  at. 

I have  been  favoured  with  drawings  of  iron- 
work from  Italy  and  from  England  principally. 
The  French  have  been  very  clever  smiths 
always,  and  there  is  a little  of  their  work  shown 
in  sketches  from  St.  Maclou  at  Bouen.  They 
have  in  this,  as  in  nearly  everything  else  of  an 
artistic  or  ideal  kind,  carried  their  boldness  to 
the  extent  of  temerity.  Their  ironwork  of 
Louis  XIV. ’s  time  is  very  stately,  rich,  and  well 
balanced  in  design,  with  firm  leading  lines  and 
graceful  foliage  and  garlands.  In  Louis  XV.’s 
time  the  carves  became  bolder  and  looser,  as  in 
all  art  of  that  time,  and  any  one  who  bas  seen 
the  Grande  Place  of  Nancy,  which  was  built  in 
this  reign,  will  not  forget  the  wondei’ful  pro- 
fusion and  richness  of  the  iron  screens  which 
come  in,  I think,  eight  times  in  the  regular 
composition  of  buildings  and  screens.  In 
Louis  XVI.  time  the  work  became  elegant  and 
rather  stiff,  and  soon  the  fine  ironwork  died  out. 
The  German  work  is  comparatively  clumsy,  and 
the  endless  scrolls  with  sprays  going  out  at 
strange  tangents,  and  passing  through  the 
scrolls  in  gratuitously  difficult  ways,  the  scrolls 
ending  in  flowers  of  the  shape  of  silkworms 
cocoons,  and  with  antennae  springing  from  them 
so  as  to  remind  one  of  great  insects,  which 
seem  among  the  most  characteristic  Mediaeval 
German  work,  are  not  very  beautiful,  if  they 
are  very  clever  from  the  iron-worker’s  point  of 
view.  In  later  times  the  ironwork  throughout 
Europe  seems  to  have  been  greatly  affected  by 
the  French  taste  of  the  time.  There  are  great 
quantities  of  fine  rococo  ironwork  in  Vienna,  I 
^lieve,  and  I have  seen  in  Zurich  a house  with 
extremely  good  balconies  and  balustrades  in 
this  style. 

In  England  we  have  always  bad  rather  a 
different  way  of  doing  work  to  that  of  other 
countries,  even  when  the  same  wave  of  feeling 
as  to  style  passed  over  us.  The  very  noble 
work  of  Huntington  Shaw,  from  Hampton 
Court,  which  we  have  preserved  in  the  South 
Kensington  Mnsenm,  is  different  from  any 
other  work,  though  it  has  its  points  of  resem- 
blance with  French  ironwork.  This  and  the 
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gates  and  grilles  in  St.  Paul’s  are  some  of  our 
best  ironwork  in  England.  I have  here  some 
sketches  from  tbe  Hampton  Court  screens,  and 
I think  this  kind  of  work  is  very  much  to  be 
studied  and  followed  by  us.  The  construction 
is  good,  and  the  ornament  is  so  applied  as  to 
enrich  the  construction  without  hiding  it,  and 
to  make  a good  composition  of  open  and  solid 
work,  well  contrasted  and  varied  in  the  screens 
almost  infinitely.  There  is  a largeness  of  style 
in  these  screens  and  in  the  St.  Paul’s  work, 
which  must  have  been  impressed  on  it  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  was  such  a great  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  and  who  impressed  his  feeling 
of  grand  style  on  all  the  people  who  worked 
for  him.  The  later  English  work,  of  which  I 
have  a small  example  here  (a  bracket),  and 
some  interesting  drawings,  is  simple  and  direct 
in  style.  One  example  from  the  Adelphi,  which 
is  now  taken  away,  has  a very  good  contrast  of 
free  and  rigid  lines,  and  I have  noticed  in  the 
recent  work  of  many  of  our  architects  that  tbe 
best  characteristics  of  the  old  examples  have 
been  followed. 

I have  here  some  good  pieces  of  ironwork 
also.  The  churchyard  cross  comes  (as  far  as  I 
am  concerned)  from  Basle,  and  was,  doubtless, 
taken  from  some  neighbouring  churchyard.  It 
seems  to  be  a piece  of  work  of  the  middle  of 
last  century,  but  the  date  bas  been  partly 
obliterated.  There  is  a small  crucifix  painted 
on  the  back  of  the  box,  of  which  some  traces 
remain.  The  freedom  and  luxuriance  of  the 
ironwork  go  quite  as  far  as  such  qualities  may 
reasonably  go,  I think.  The  projecting  hook  is 
to  hang  either  a lamp  or  a holy-water  pot 
upon. 

The  grille  is  a fine  piece  of  lattice  work,  and 
the  finishing  of  the  cross  bars  with  roses  on  the 
frame  is  very  pretty  and  simple.  This  has 
evidently  been  a door  to  an  aumbry,  and  has 
had  two  locks,  so  that  something  precious  was 
kept  behind  it. 

The  panel  of  scroll  work  is  a good  example 
of  pure  smith’s  work  in  getting  ornament  out 
of  the  flat  bar,  and  then  returning  to  the  flat 
bar  shape. 

The  “landier,”  as  the  French  call  it,  is  good 
as  smith’s  work,  and  is  an  illustration  of  how 
meat  could  be  roasted  before  a wood  fire  and 
small  stew  pans  could  be  heated  on  braziers  of 
charcoal  in  the  small  dishes  on  the  swinging 
arms  of  tbe  “ landier.” 

Tbe  old  English  iron  dog,  of  great  simplicity 
of  style,  has  a dish  at  the  top  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  is  prepared  with  hooks  for  spits  to 
rest  on. 

On  the  board  are  good  examples  of  a knocker, 
a handle,  some  flowers,  and  some  scrolls  of 
rococo  work,  with  very  clever  treatment  of 
thin  iron  foliage. 

The  two  Italian  dogs  of  iron  and  brass  have 
good  points  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  both 
metals. 

There  is  on  the  board  a na'ive  and  interesting 
piece  of  engraved  work  on  polished  iron  sheet, 
with  the  openings  cut  out  very  irregularly  with 
a chisel  after  the  engraving  has  been  done. 

The  lock  and  key  of  Louis  XIV.  stylo  are 
very  good. 

The  two  high  wrought-iron  candlesticks  and 
the  gridiron  are  pieces  of  old  work,  showing 
how  interesting  a thing,  made  almost  without 
design,  may  be  mado  by  the  workman  setting 
about  in  a simple  direct  way  to  his  work. 

There  are  many  fine  drawings  here  from 
Italian  ironwork,  including  the  screens  at 
Orvieto,  which  have  in  the  finials  some  of  the 
best  work  in  the  naturalistic  way  that  exists,  I 
believe.  There  are  also  other  screens,  fire-irons, 
brackets,  and  well  work,  nil  of  that  surpassing 
beauty  which  Italian  work  had  until  recently, 
and  which  they  have  now  quite  lost,  apparently. 

In  a paper  like  this  I am  only  able  to  tonch 
tbe  fringe  of  so  large  a subject  as  the  decorative 
use  of  metal  work,  but  I have  slightly  described 
some  uses  of  the  metals  most  used  in  connexion 
with  buildings.  I have  endeavoured  to  speak 
as  much  as  possible  only  of  what  I have  seen 
and  known  myself,  and  to  illustrate  my  paper 
by  actual  examples. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  witness  much  of  the  great  revival  in  archi- 
tecture, and  I may  say  all  of  the  revival  in  the 
arts  as  applied  to  architectnre,  I caw  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  though  I was  too  young 
to  be  able  to  understand  the  difference  between 
our  design  and  that  of  other  countries, — and,  let 
it  be  remembered,  no  country  then  exhibited 
very  fine  decorative  work, — yet  I know  that  at 
that  time  gasfittings  made  in  imitation  of 
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convolvnlnsj  thin  stamped  brass  leaves  and 
cpaqne  white  glass  flowers,  out  of  which 
the  gas-pipe  came,  were  thought  elegant ; but 
that  these  things  would  now  be  scouted.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I think  the  general  level 
! of  taste  is  high,  but  it  is  better  than  it  was 
then.  In  that  Exhibition  some  work  directed 
by  Pugin  was  shown,  and  from  that  Exhibition 
we  began  to  learn  that  the  state  of  thing? 
in  England  as  regards  design  might  be 
improved.  Many  currents  have  run  towards 
the  improvement.  Amoug  those  are  the 
increased  study  of  all  kinds  of  old  work 
by  architects  and  craftsmen,  the  direction 
. of  work  by  Pugin,  by  Alfred  Stevens,  by 
1 Godfrey  Sykes,  and  by  numerous  living  archi- 
t tects  and  designers.  The  teaching  of  drawing, 

, now  so  widely  diffused,  and,  in  conseqnenco, 

I the  new  spirit  that  is  put  into  work  by  the  men 

I who  execute  it,  are  such  things  as  I scarcely 
could  have  expected  to  see.  Let  it  be  always 
remembered  that  the  same  people,  as  to  race, 
live  in  these  islands  as  those  who  did  some  of 
the  beautiful  work  which  we  have  collected 

II  here,  and  of  which  we  have  drawings  here, 
i There  is  no  reason  why  these  men  now  living 

amongst  us  should  not  do  work  as  good  as  the 
'i  old  men  did.  There  is  skill,  and  patience,  and 
I dexterity  in  our  own  people,  and,  as  we  need 
not  bo  ashamed  to  compare  English  work,  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
' work  of  other  countries,  so,  I am  convinced, 
I and  that  by  experience,  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
, to  compare  that  of  tho  nineteenth  century. 

I The  design,  by  whoever  made,  mast  be  suitable 
to  the  material,  and  I will  answer  for  it  that 
; there  are  people  now  who  will  carry  it  out,  in 
metal  work,  in  the  spirit  of  the  design.  We  may 
leave  our  record  for  future  times  in  these 
I accessories  of  architecture,  as  we  shall  in  archi- 
I tecture,  that  there  were  good  men  now,  who 
I studied  their  work,  took  account  of  modern 
conditions  and  requirements,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  studied  how  to  treat  the  new  things  in 
the  spirit  of  art,  of  loving  study,  and  patient 
endeavour  which  characterised  the  work  of 
former  times. 

[A  report  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
will  be  found  on  another  page.] 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tub  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Diocesan  Building,  on  the  l-ith  inst., 
Mr.  L.  Broth  in  the  chair.  The  proposed  new 
Charter  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  in 
which  Messrs.  Mee,  Chadwick,  Mould,  Hodgson, 
Woodhonse,  and  the  Chairman  took  part.  The 
following  petition  to  the  Queen’s  most  excellent 
Majesty  in  Council  was  adopted  : — 

1.  That  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects has  presented  a petition  to  the  Queen’s 
most  excellent  JJajesty  in  Council,  pi-aying  for 
the  grant  of  a new  Charter  of  Incorporation, 
confirming  the  privileges  which  it  enjoys  under 
the  charter  granted  to  such  Institute  by  his 
Majesty  King  William  IV.,  subject  to  certain 
variations  thereof  which  are  sought  to  be  made 
by  tho  provisions  of  the  said  proposed  new 
charter. 

2.  That  tho  said  provisions  of  the  said  pro- 
posed new  Charter  relate,  among  other  matters, 
to  the  improvement  of  architectural  education 
and  to  the  establishment  of  examinations  in 
connexion  therewith,  and  further,  to  the 
adoption  of  by-laws,  which  are  thereby  autho- 
rised to  be  made,  regulating,  among  other 
matters,  the  relations  of  the  said  Royal  Insti- 
tute to  such  branches  thereof  as  may  be 
established  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  India,  or 
any  colony  or  dependency  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  to  other  societies  having  kindred  aims 
and  purposes. 

3.  That  your  petitioners  have  perused  the 
said  proposed  new  Charter,  and  cordially 
approve  of  the  provisions  thereof. 

•I.  That  the  said  Royal  Institute  is  the  oldest 
and  only  chartered  society  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  includes  among  its  members  a larger 
number  of  representative  architects,  both 
metropolitan  and  provincial,  than  any  other 
society. 

5.  That  your  petitioners,  whose  Association 
was  founded  in  the  year  1874,  and  who  repre- 
sent sixty-three  persons  engaged  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  architecture  in  the  City  of  Man- 
Chester  and  surrounding  towns,  have  at  all 
times  been  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the 


Royal  Institute,  and  have  always  recognised  it 
as  representing  the  interests  of  the  profession 
generally. 

6.  That  your  petitioners  take  great  interest 
in  the  subject  of  the  federation  of  the  said 
Royal  Institute  with  provincial  societies,  and 
believe  that  by  the  closer  connexion  which 
would  thereby  be  established  between  archi- 
tects practising  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  great  advantage  would  ulti- 
mately accrue  to  the  profession  at  large,  and  to 
the  pnblio  generally. 

7.  That  your  petitioners  are  satisfied  that 
under  the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  on 
the  said  Royal  Institute  due  provision  will  be 
made  by  means  of  federation  or  otherwise  for 
seenring  the  advantages  above  referred  to. 
Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that 
the  new  and  revised  Charter  of  Incorporation, 
for  which  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects have  made  application,  as  aforesaid,  may 
be  granted.* 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Societtj  of  Architects. — We  under- 
stand that  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architect's 
have  been  empowered  by  the  Fine  Art  Section 
of  the  Manchester  Jubilee  Exhibition  to  nnder- 
take  the  collection,  selection,  and  hanging  of 
such  architectural  drawings,  &c.,  as  will  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  architecture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  reign  of  hor  Majesty,  and 
that  they  are  now  taking  steps  in  that  direction. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — The  third 
of  the  series  of  lectures  was  delivered  on  Tues- 
day night  by  Mr.  James  Sellars,  I.A.,  at  the 
rooms  of  tho  Association,  West  Carapbell-stroet. 
The  subject  was  “Quality,  Pattern,  and  Price.” 
The  lecturer  said  that  these  three  things  were 
as  important  in  connexion  with  a building  as 
any  other  article  of  commerco.  In  order  to 
obtain  quality  in  a building,  ho  was  of  opinion 
that  the  young  architect  must  first  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  construction,  and  then 
show  that  he  possessed  it  by  preparing  a com- 
plete specification  or  description  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  Tho  writing  of  specifications  was 
almost  a lost  art  in  the  present  day,  and  the 
want  of  specifications  led  to  all  kinds  of  abuses. 
Quality  in  a building  would  generally  bo  got  if 
tho  tradesman  understood  that  the  architect 
knew  how  work  should  be  done,  and  appreciated 
good  work  when  he  got  it.  As  regards  the 
pattern  or  design  of  a bnilding,  he  urged 
that  the  chief  thing  to  be  aimed  at 
was  suitability  for  its  purpose,  both  as 
regards  arrangements  and  decoration,  and 
condemned  a blind  following  of  precedent, 
the  reproduction  of  old  forms  and  arrangements 
of  building,  if  it  was  done  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  they  were  copied  from  old  examples. 
Engineers,  he  said,  were  not  trammelled  by 
precedent,  and,  as  an  illustration,  referred  to 
the  Forth  and  Tay  bridges,  in  which  new  forms, 
new  materials,  and  every  new  invention  were 
used.  Dealing  with  price,  ho  again  referred  to 
the  necessity  for  careful  specifications,  in  order 
to  insure  accurate  estimates.  With  a specifica- 
tion there  was  nothing,  iu  his  opinion,  to  prevent 
absolute  certainty  as  to  the  cost  of  a building. 
In  conclusion,  he  urged  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  train  themselves  by  every  avail- 
able means,  so  that  their  work  would  always  be 
of  the  best  quality,  the  most  fitting  pattern 
for  its  purpose,  and  produced  at  a fixed  price. 
That  would  raise  the  status  of  the  profession, 
and  insure  for  it  the  respect  of  the  public. 
The  lecture,  which  was  instructive  and  practical 
throughout,  was  listened  to  with  attention  by 
a large  attendance  of  members  and  others 
interested.  At  its  conclusion  a vote  of  thanks 
was  heartily  given  to  Mr.  Sellars. 


Andover  School  of  Art.  — 'I'be  annual 
meeting  of  this  school  was  celebrated  on 
December  14tb,  by  a soiree  and  an  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  the  students.  The  Town  Hall  was 
handsomely  decorated  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Mayor,  Alderman  F.  C.  Ellen.  The  report  was 
read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt. 
This  showed  the  number  of  students  to  be  81,  a 
slight  falling  off  from  last  year,  which,  however, 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  success 
in  the  examinations,  in  which  there  were  only 
six  failures. 


• The  report  of  this  meeting  wfts  forwarded  too  late  for 
iniertioD  in  our  last. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  this  Instituto  for  tho 
present  Session  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  E.  I’ Anson,  F.G.S.  (President),  in  tho 
chair. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (Hon.  Seo.)  an- 
nounced that  the  late  President,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  had  forwarded  a copy  of  his  report 
upon  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  competition,  as  a 
presentation  to  the  Library. 

Mr.  Anderson  further  stated  that  the  holder 
cf  the  Godwin  Bursary  for  the  year,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Oldreive,  had  submitted  a report  of  thirty 
pages,  dealing  with  a tour  he  had  made  in  Ger- 
many, and  which  the  Council  had  considered  of 
sufficient  merit  to  entitle  him  to  the  whole  sum 
due,  viz.,  40?.  The  holder  of  the  Aldwiucklo 
Studentship,  Mr.  G.  J.  Oakeshott,  had,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  laid  down,  made  a 
two  months’  tour  in  Italy,  studying,  measuring, 
and  sketching  examples  of  Classical  Renaissance 
architecture  at  Florence,  Siena,  Bologna, 
Orvieto,  Brescia,  Mantna,  Cremona,  and  Genoa. 
Mr.  Oakeshott’s  drawings  were  on  view  in  the 
Arbitration  Room,  and  would  well  repay  an 
inspection.  The  Institute  had  already  voted  its 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Aldwincklo  for  this 
special  one  year’s  Studentship,  and  hoped  that 
his  example  might  be  followed  by  others  of  its 
members.  Another  set  of  drawings  was  also 
on  exhibition  below,  viz.,  those  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Mitchell,  the  winner  of  the  Soane  Medallion. 
The  conditions  of  this  prize  were  that  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  should  go  abroad  for  six 
months,  and  submit  on  his  return  the  drawings 
be  had  made.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  been  absent 
for  twenty-seveu  weeks,  and  had  submitted  in 
all  215  drawings.  He  (Mr.  Anderson)  had 
seldom  derived  such  peculiar  pleasure  from 
drawings  he  had  inspected  as  he  had  from 
those  of  Mr.  Mitchell.  In  point  of  execution 
and  artistic  touch  they  were  really  exquisite, 
the  effect  having  been  obtained  by  combining 
with  pencil  lines  a shading  in  a delicate  tone  of 
Indian  ink.  The  Council  bad,  with  the  utmost 
pleasure,  awarded  the  full  sura  of  50?.  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  for  work  of  such  perfection. 

Mr.  'VV.  H.  White  (Secretary)  said  that  some 
injustice  might  be  done  if  it  was  supposed  that 
Mr.  Mitchell  bad  originated  that  mode  of 
sketching.  Mr.  Mitchell,  indeed,  had  informed 
him  that  he  acquired  it  from  a Russian  student 
he  had  met  at  Milan,  and  in  a late  copy  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Architect  this  student’s  drawings 
would  be  found  reproduced. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  added  that  this  Russian 
student,  M.  Tschagine,  had  studied  for  some 
years  at  Rome,  and,  doubtless,  bad  picked  up 
what  was  known  as  tho  style  of  the  Fortuny 
school.  Mr.  Mitchell,  having  met  with  M. 
Tschagine,  had  doubtless  adopted  the  same 
method,  which  was  one  well  recognised  in  the 
French  school. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  said  that  having  seen 
these  drawings  he  would  ask  the  permission  of 
the  Council  to  offer  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas 
for  one  month’s  work  on  measured  drawings  and 
details  of  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
century  English  work,  in  opposition  to  mere 
sketches. 

The  President  announced  that  on  the  14th  of 
February  the  Council  would  proceed  to  tho 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  Royal  Gold 
Modal.  Members  who  desired  to  propose  can- 
didates should  forward  tho  names  to  the 
Secretary  within  the  next  fourteen  days. 

Mr.  W.  Brindley  then  proceeded  to  read  a 
aaper  entitled  “ Marble  : its  Uses  as  suggested 
3y  the  Past.”  Of  this  paperwa  give  an  abstract 
on  another  page. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  remarked  that 
as  he  had  been  the  means  of  inducing  Mr. 
Brindley  to  read  his  paper,  he  would  like  to 
express  tho  pleasure  he  had  derived  in  listening 
to  it,  and  to  move  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
him.  He  would  also  congratulate  Mr.  Brindley 
on  the  beauty  of  his  sketches  of  ancient  quar- 
ries, which  were  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute.  Special  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  flatness  of  the  mouldings 
in  the  ancient  Roman  buildings,  and  to  the 
beantiful  mouldings  of  black  marble  cut  out  of 
extremely  thin  slabs.  In  lining  an  apse  with 
marble,  architects  should  do  precisely  as  Mr. 
Brindley  had  suggested,  viz.,  use  thin  slabs  of 
marble,  and  let  them  come  together,  as  if  each 
had  a perfectly  flat  surface. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  seconded  the 
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vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brindley,  who  had 
brought  before  them  some  of  the  rarest 
specimens  of  marble  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
He  had  seen  rarious  specimens  at  Mr.  Brindley’s 
works,  which  he  did  not  suppose  could  be  seen 
elsewhere,  except  possibly  in  some  of  the 
Roman  and  Eastern  churches.  The  information 
given  in  the  paper  had  been  so  condensed  that  it 
was  really  diCBculD  to  enlarge  on  all  the  subjects. 
Many  of  the  specimens  were  quite  new  to  him, 
and  he  might  particularise  a beautiful  bit  of 
green  marble  from  Norway,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Brindley  at  the  Health  Eilaibition.  The  in- 
stances which  had  been  given  in  the  paper  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Byzantines  had  used  marble,  wore  extremely 
useful  to  English  architects  who  bad  that 
material  to  deal  with.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
present  day  it  did  not  find  much  favour  with 
the  public,  on  account  of  its  cost  possibly  ; but 
its  use  was  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
permanent  means  of  imparting  colour  to  the 
interiors  of  buildings.  Ho  could  not  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Brindley  as  to  the  use  of  it  ex- 
ternally, and  particularly  in  London,  where  it 
so  rapidly  got  corroded  on  the  surface ; and  so 
covered  with  the  usual  coating  of  London  soot 
and  dost  that  many  of  the  finest  marbles 
might  be  mistaken  for  any  common  kind  of 
stone.  The  columns  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
which,  he  was  told  were  of  Oriental  jasper, 
after  being  unpolished  for  a few  years,  were 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Portland  stone, 
except  on  a wet  day.  He  had  seen  the  grand 
collection  of  antique  marbles  Signor  Corsi  sold 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  were  given  to 
the  Radcliffe  Library,  and  afterwards  turned 
over  to  the  museum  at  Oxford.  At  Mr. 
Brindley’s  suggestion,  he  went  down  there,  and 
by  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Henry  Acland  the  cases 
were  brought  into  the  light,  when  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  them  for  the  greater 
part  of  a summer’s  day.  One  specimen  was 
particularly  interesting;  be  did  not  know  its 
modern  name,  bat  by  the  ancients  it  was 
termed  phengites.  It  was  a yellow  and  white 
marble,  which  took  a brilliant  polish,  and 
Domitiau  was  stated  to  have  had  the  corridors 
of  his  palace  lined  with  it,  because,  acting  as  it 
did  as  a mirror,  he  was  not  afraid  of  being 
stabbed  from  behind. 

Mr.  Burke  said  that  Mr.  Brindley  had  taken 
them  over  a great  extent  of  gronncl.  He  had 
said  that  in  the  old  mosaics  ho  had  found  the 
tesseraj  deep,  and  that  was  really  the  case,  but 
the  reason  why  these  were  not  need  at  present 
was  that  people  would  not  pay  the  money  for 
them.  In  all  the  best  types  of  old  mosaic  he  had 
seen,  the  pieces  were  small  but  deep,  three- 
eightiis  of  an  inch  being  about  the  size  used,  but 
when  mosaic  was  revived  twenty  or  thirty  vears 
ago,  multiples  of  half  an  inch  were  made.  Of 
the  three-eighth-inch  there  were  some  5,200 
tessera?  to  the  square  yard,  and  in  the  half-inch 
about  9,4u0.  It  followed  that  the  cost  per  yard, 
in  a given  area,  must  be  ruled  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  tlie  tessenc  laid  down,  and  that  was 
why  all  work  at  the  present  day  was  inferior  to 
that  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Brindley.  It  l-.ad  been 
sjid  that  in  this  climate  marble  was  corroded  bv 
the  action  of  the  weather,  and  no  doubt  that  was 
60.  It  was  also  the  case  in  France,  butthe  great 
fault  in  England  was  that  it  was  not  kept  clean. 
The  same  thing  occurred  with  stone  and  many 
other  materials,  hut  it  would  be  avoided  if  the 
buildings  were  kept  cleaned  periodically,  and 
marble  and  various  materials  might  then  be 
employed  on  the  outside  of  buildings,  looking  for 
a number  of  years  almost  as  well  as  when  first 
put  up.  Some  c jlumns  could  be  seen  in  a building 
in  Cjcbspur-street  * not  at  all  corroded,  and, 
except  that  they  were  very  dirty,  they  appeared 
to  be  as  good  as  when  new,  so  far  as  the  surface 
was  concerned.  The  angles  were  still  sharp,  and 
he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  that  any 
particle  of  the  surface  of  the  marble  had  been 
affected.  If  a company  could  only  be  esta- 
blislied  which  would  take  in  band  the  cleaning 
of  public  buildings,  then  marble  might  bo  used 
with  both  a present  and  lasting  effect. 

Mr.  William  Woodward  remarked  that  after 
what  they  had  read  in  the  Times,  after  what 
Mr.  Brindley  bad  said  that  evening,  and  after 
seeing  the  specimens  of  marble  in  the  room,  he 
hoped  they  would  bear  no  more  of  the  ridiculous 
theory  as  to  the  intentional  waving  of  the  pave-  I 
meat  of  Sl  3Iark's. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Heathman  spoke  as  to  the  advisa-  ^ 
bility  and  practicability  of  keeping  buildings  ' 
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clean,  and  gave  some  of  his  experience  in  con- 
nexion with  such  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  desired  to  express 
a hope  that  so  beautiful  a collection  of 
specimens  might  remain  for  some  few  days 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members.  He 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  many  of 
the  marbles  in  Rome  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples,  in  company  with  Mr.  Brindley,  and 
he  hoped  the  members  would  not  lose  such  an 
opportunity  as  they  now  had  of  making  them- 
selves better  acquainted  with  so  beautiful  a 
material,  with  a view  to  using  it  as  occasion 
enabled  tbem  to  do  so.  Ho  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  reluctance  the  English  people 
appeared  to  have  to  the  use  of  marble.  In 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  from  Rome  to 
Holland,  he  had  fonnd  in  all  the  countries  he 
had  passed  through  that  marble  was  profusely 
used,  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  Why  there  was 
a deaduess  in  England  to  the  beauty  of  marble 
he  bad  never  been  able  quite  to  find  out.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  the  English  people  had  not 
seen  sufficient  of  it ; and  when  the  demand  for 
marble  arose,  he  hoped  it  would  be  got  cheaper 
and  more  easily. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  said  that  as  far  as  his  know- 
ledge of  marble  • work  went,  great  damage 
had  been  done  in  the  endeavour  to  clean  it.  It 
had  been  mainly  used  in  England  in  interiors, 
where  it  was  too  often  simply  cleaned  out  of 
existence  by  zealous  people  with  pails  of  water 
and  soap.  Twenty  years  ago  the  whole  of  the 
steps  up  to  the  altar  of  a cathedral  he  knew 
were  of  black  marble,  but  now  they  were  like 
the  poorest  of  limestone,  a great  portion  of  the 
surface  being  absolutely  washed  away.  Those 
who  put  in  marble  should  give  careful  instruc- 
tion that  it  should  never  be  washed  in  that  way, 
but  rather  polished.  There  were  many  valuable 
marbles  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  he  had 
never  observed  any  reluctance  to  their  being 
used ; indeed,  people  seemed  to  be  very  pleased 
to  have  them.  The  Devonshire  marbles  were 
used  with  good  effect,  because  of  their  warmth 
of  tone. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  remarked  that  he  would 
not  like  it  to  go  forth  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Institute  that  the  mere  washiog  of  London 
buildings  would  preserve  the  stone.  Quite  the 
contrary  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  said  that  in  countries 
where  the  summers  were  hot  the  coolness  of 
marble  was  very  grateful,  whereas  nothing 
could  be  more  unpleasant  in  an  English  home 
than  any  great  extent  of  marble  surface.  He 
remembered  going  into  the  beautiful  room  at 
Gallon  Hall,  built  by  Lord  Monson  as  a repro- 
duction of  the  Corsi  Chapel  at  Rome,  and  it 
was  like  entering  a tomb.  The  coldness  of 
marble  always  militated  against  its  general 
use  in  England ; but  where  it  was  most  likely 
to  be  of  service  was  where  great  cleanliness  was 
required,  as  in  many  public  buildings,  and  where 
good  systems  of  artificial  heating  could  be 
applied. 

Mr.  Edis  said  that  be  entirely  differed  with 
Mr.  Nevill  as  to  iho  effect  of  the  ose  of  marble 
in  English  houses.  He  had  used  it  consnlerably, 
and  bad  never  found  any  unpkasant  effect,  nor 
fault  found,  with  interior  decorations  of  marble. 
By  the  aid  of  tliose  marble  masons  who  had 
joined  with  him  in  this  decoration,  be  had  been 
able  to  do  the  work  almost  as  cheaply  as  in  tiles 
delivered  in  London,  though,  no  doubt,  that  was 
to  a certain  extent  dne  not  so  much  to  their 
cost  as  to  the  cat  riago  and  ti  ring  of  them.  He 
knew  of  two  large  country  bouses  where  the 
halls  were  more  or  less  done  in  marble,  very 
warm,  charming,  and  bright  in  effect.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  very  much  difference  in 
the  marble  decoration  of  interiors.  If  a vast 
amount  of  colour  were  attempted  in  marbles  the 
effect  was  kaleidoscopic.  Mr.  Brindley  bad  in 
his  paper  thrown  out  hints  which  were 
extremely  useful  to  architects  and  students. 
It  would  bewellif  the  Institute  applied  to  quarry 
owners  for  4-in.  cube  samples  of  all  stones  and 
marbles  produced  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  he  hoped  the  hint  would  be  taken  up  by 
the  Council  in  order  that  such  a collection 
might  be  formed. 

Mr.  Octavius  Hansard  said  that  for  years  the 
Institute  had  possessed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able collections  of  stone  ever  made  in  this 
country.  It  was  contained  in  a cabinet  on 
the  landing  of  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
meeting-room,  and  represented  the  selection  of 
stones  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  he 
supposed  the  case  was  not  opened  above  once  in 
thieeyea  B,itspoeiiion  beiogan  unfonunateone. 


Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe  considered  that 
what  the  last  speaker  bad  said  was  another 
powerful  reason  why  the  Institute  should 
remove  from  their  present  wretched  building. 
They  had  within  their  walls  beautiful  speci- 
mens locked  up  in  a cupboard  located  near  the 
lavatory,  while  the  collection  of  portraits  was 
hung  np  so  close  to  the  ceiling  that  one  could 
not  see  the  features  of  their  past  j)rcsident8. 
There  was  the  greatest  necessity  for  a new 
building. 

The  President  said  that  he  very  much  agreed 
with  Mr.  Edis  as  to  Mr.  Nevill’s  observations 
respecting  the  non-applicability  of  marble  in 
onr  domestic  architecture.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  a matter  of  taste,  and  his  taste  went 
with  Mr.  Edis, — in  fact,  ho  considered  that 
marble  might  be  satisfactorily  applied  in  the 
internal  decoration  of  English  houses.  The 
wonderful  industry  of  the  lecturer,  not  only  in 
compiling  his  paper,  but  in  bringing  so  valuable 
a collection  of  marbles  together,  entitled  him 
to  their  warmest  thanks,  and  he  (the  President) 
agreed  with  Mr.  Blashill  that  it  would  be  a pity 
if  within  a few  minutes  after  the  meeting  they 
shoald  all  be  cleared  away.  Ho  understood 
now  that  Mr.  Brindley  would  permit  the  speci- 
mens to  remain  until  tho  following  Thursday, 
which  would  allow  better  opportunities  for 
inspection.  One  thing  that  had  struck 
him  in  the  numerous  visits  he  had,  for 
the  last  few  years,  paid  to  Rome, 
was  the  enormous  amount  of  marble  the 
Romans  had  imported.  Scarcely  any  people 
had  been  so  great  in  their  building-work,  and 
the  wealth  of  marble  which  bad  been  massed 
together  in  Rome  surpassed  the  wealth  of  any 
other  building  material  for  decorative  pur- 
poses that  had  ever  been  known.  Even 
now,  in  passing  along  the  Via  Sacra,  one 
saw  in  all  directions  fragments  of  marble 
columns  and  bases,  doubtless  at  one  time 
forming  portions  of  magnificent  buildings.  And 
not  only  were  these  to  be  seen  in  Rome, 
but  they  were  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the 
Roman  Empire,  at  least  as  far  north  as  Lyons 
and  Perigueux,  and  as  far  south  as  Sicily.  The 
Baths  of  Caracalla  also  showed  the  enormous 
amount  of  surface  covered,  tho  Homans  laying 
on  the  marble  as  a thin  veneer,  not  more 
than  i in.  thick.  Some  reference  bad  been 
made  to  tho  prodigal  use  of  marble  in  Belgium, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  a 
marble-producing  country.  A great  quantity 
of  the  marble  used  in  this  country  some  time 
ago  came  from  Namur,  and  the  Belgians  had 
sent  over  an  enormous  amount  of  manufactured 
cbimneypieces. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Aitchison  said  that  before  Mr.  Brindlev 
replied  they  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
asking  the  owners  of  marble  quarries  to  supply 
the  Institute  with  specimens  of  their  products, 
so  as  to  form  a collection  which  would  be  useful 
and  instructive  to  the  members  and  the  public. 
He  might  add  to  what  the  President  had  said 
about  Rome,  that  there  were  two  or  three  miles 
of  quays  on  which  the  marble  was  wont  to  he 
lauded,  and  where  the  unworked  blocks  were 
slill  lying,  some  on  the  pavements,  and  some 
slightly  beneath  the  soil,  so  that  when  a demand 
arose  for  antique  marble,  there  would  be  a fine 
supply  to  hand. 

Mr.  Brindley,  in  replying,  referred  to  the 
President’s  remarks  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Roman  quarrying.  He  had  pi-epared  a rough 
diagram,  showing  the  extent  of  the  Roman 
quarries,  and  it  would  be  seen  by  it  that  they 
wore  scattered  over  the  entire  Roman  empii  e 
both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  It  had  been  said 
that  Roman  marbles  bad  been  found  in  Lyons, 
and  in  the  cathedral  there  could  be  seen  two 
columns,  of  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  centuiv, 
of  Numidian  marble,  such  as  was  not  even  to 
be  found  in  Rome.  This  M'ould  show  the 
difficulty  he  had  had  in  compiling  his  paper,  for 
in  Franca  alone  there  were  626  qtian'iee,  while 
Belgium  had  no  fewer  than  100,  the  whole  of  the 
district  about  Namur,  extending  into  the  North 
of  France,  being  one  mass  of  marble,  chiefly 
grey  and  reddy-brown.  Some  one  had  men- 
tioned Lord  Mouson’s  hall  as  an  unsatisfactory 
example  of  the  use  of  marble  ; but  Mr.  Holfoid’s 
house  in  Park-lane  was  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  marble-work  in  London,  although  tLere  were 
far  too  many  colours.  Mr.  Seddon  had  referred 
to  marble-cleaning,  and  he  might  say  that  a 
year  or  so  ago,  in  passing  through  Leicester- 
square,  he  had  seen  a man  cleaning  down  the 
statue  of  Shakspeare,  each  stroke  of  the  brush 
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making  the  dirty  marble  immediately  white. 
The  man  was  siniply  using  muriatic  acid,  which 
ate  away  the  face  of  the  marble.  With  refer- 
ence to  polygonal  slabs,  architects  never 
thought  of  covering  an  apse  with  ground-out 
slabs,  but  ho  had  had  to  do  it  on  several  occa- 
sions. The  columns  referred  to  by  Mr.  Aitchi- 
Bon,  in  front  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  were 
lumachella,  composed  of  compressed  shells, 
with  an  amount  of  cement  in  them.  It  was 
akin  to  our  Petworbh  and  Pnrbeck  marbles, 
which  were  simply  compressed  muds. 

The  President  stated  that  the  next  meeting 
would  be  a special  one,  held  on  the  17th  of 
January,  to  award  the  medals  and  other  prizes. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the 
present  Session  was  held  at  9,  Conduit-street, 
on  the  I7th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  (President) 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected, 
viz.,  Messrs.  R.  A.  J.  Bidwell,  J.  Linton,  C.  D. 
Rutter,  H.  E.  Napier,  W.  Goodwin,  E.  G. 
Borland,  G.  Horsley,  F.  L.  J.  Barrow,  B.  Banks, 
G.  W.  Soltau,  E.  A.  Cooke,  Percy  M.  Roberts, 
E.  A.  Benstead,  A.  G.  Tnrner,  F.  A.  Kirby, 
Percy  Clark,  H.  Harris,  and  F.  V.  Stokes. 

Mr.H.D.  Appleton  (hon. secretary)  announced 
the  receipt  of  the  following  communication  : — 

“ Socj^td  Centralo  d' Architecture  de  Belgique, 
Fondtie  en  1872. 

Bruxelles,  8 Ddcembre,  1686. 

Secretariat,  46,  Boulevard  Anapaeh. 

Monsieur  le  President, — Nous  avons  en  lo  plaiser  de 
commuoiquer,  a notre  Boci^td,  dans  la  demiire  Assemblde 
Gdndrale,  votre  eatimde  dn  mois  de  Novembre  dernier. 

Le  titre  de  Socidtd  Correspondante  quo  tous  nous  offre* 
nous  honore  beancoup ; notre  assemblde  a confdrd  dgalement 
et  a I’unsnimitd  le  mome  titre  a votre  socidtd. 

Nous  Boobaitona  voloctiera  aveu  tous,  Monsieur  le 
Frdaident,  que  la  correspondence  qui  s'dtablira  entre  nous 
ddveloppe  les  sentiments  d'aifectueuse  sjmpathie,  ot  de 
bonne  confraternitd  entre  les  membres  des  deux  socidtds. 

Nous  vous  prioES  d’serder,  Monsieur  le  President, 
Texpression  de  nos  sentiments  les  plus  distinfruds. 

Le  Prdsident.  Jvlbs  BHVKFiur. 

A Messieurs  les  Prdsident  et  Membres  de  I’Association 

Architecturale  de  Londres." 

A donation  to  the  library  was  annonuced  from 
Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  (Assistant  Librarian),  consist- 
ing of  two  volumes  on  “ The  Antiquities  of 
Ionia.”  A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  there- 
npon  presented  to  Mr.  Farrow. 

Mr.  H.  Longden  then  read  a paper  on  ” Deco- 
rative Metal  Work,”  which  we  print  on  another 

page- 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  ex- 
pressed regret  that  Mr.  Longdeii’s  excellent 
paper  had  not  extended  to  greater  length,  he 
being  so  well  qualified  from  personal  experience 
to  treat  such  a snbject  as  that  of  Decorative 
Metal  Work.  The  numerous  examples  Mr. 
Longden  bad  brought  with  him  were  really  as 
instructive  as  his  paper,  showing  as  they  did 
the  manner  in  which  the  various  metals  should 
bo  treated,  and  that  effect  could  only  be  gained 
by  treating  each  metal  in  its  own  natural 
Style.  This  principle  was  becoming  more  and 
more  recognised  in  the  present  day.  The 
kind  of  tour  deforce  which  was  the  aim  of  the 
artist  of  fifty  years  ago, — if  artist  be  conld  be 
called, — to  imitate  in  one  material  what  was 
wholly  foreign  to  it,  seemed  to  he  dying  out, 
and  people  were  getting  more  into  the  way  of 
treating  materials  naturally.  Mr.  Longden  had 
brought  some  excellent  examples  of  work  in 
each  of  the  metals  he  had  named.  His  sug- 
gestion with  regard  to  the  ornament  for  the 
fire-stove  was  good,  and  might  with  advantage 
be  adopted  by  some  enterprising  firm.  In 
iron,  and  more  especially  cast-iron  work,  there 
were  many  excellent  examples  extant,  dating 
from  the  end  of  last  century,  ono  which  he  had 
in  his  recollection  being  a very  large  stove  at 
Knole  House,  of  which  the  casting  was 
extremely  delicate.  The  great  drawback  to 
cast  iron  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  was 
that  if  one  had  a good  design,  one’s  neighbours 
might  have  a similar  thing,  so  that  miles  of 
the  same  pattern  in  cast  iron  might  be  seen. 
Cast-iron  fire-dogs  were  seldom  to  be  seen  in 
use  now-a-days,  but  he  bad  noticed  them  used  at 
a country  house  in  Northamptonshire.  At 
Drayton,  in  the  same  county,  there  was  so  much 
iron  work  that  the  owners  lately  found  it  would 
take  about  800Z.  merely  to  repair  it.  In  a little 
inn  at  Lisieux,  in  Normandy,  he  had  seen  the 
spit  and  the  two  dogs  turned  by  a weight  before 
the  open  fire.  In  connexion  with  cookery,  all 
things  difficult  to  clean  should  be  avoided.  Art 
was  in  reality  only  common-sense  made 
beautiful,  so  that  to  devise  a gridiron  which 


was  beautiful  to  the  view,  but  which  would  be 
an  everlasting  nuisance  to  the  cook,  would  not  be 
a realisation  of  art.  An  enormous  quantity  of 
beautiful  ironwork  was  to  be  seen  round  about 
London,  and  be  had  more  particularly  in  view 
some  fine  gates  near  Carshalton.  Those  had 
never  been  figured,  but  were  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Association. 

A Member  remarked  that  Pogin  might  really 
be  termed  the  progenitor  of  brass  bedsteads, 
one  designed  by  him  being  still  preserved  in  his 
house. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding  said  that  Mr.  Krall,  who 
was  a true  artist,  was  sitting  beside  him,  and 
might  have  something  of  interest  to  say.  In 
looking  at  the  examples  before  them,  and 
especially  at  the  Swiss  churchyard  cross,  they 
could  realise  how  extremely  difficult  it  was  to 
draw  ironwork.  He  liked  to  frequent  the  work- 
shop where  it  was  being  wrought,  and  hoped 
that  many  of  the  members  would  do  the  same. 
The  practical  character  of  the  papers  that  were 
now  being  read  before  the  Architectural  Associ- 
ation redounded  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Sedding  then  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Longden  for  the  care  he  had 
bestowed  upon  his  paper,  and  the  number  of 
subjects  he  had  brought  to  illustrate  it. 

Mr.  Krall  said  that  the  only  thing  that  Mr. 
Longden  appeared  to  have  omitted  from  his 
interesting  paper  was  the  treatment  with  iron- 
work of  panels  in  doors  and  in  the  dadoes  and 
friezes  of  rooms,  as  in  the  olden  time,  which 
had  been  adopted,  perhaps,  more  thoroughly  in 
France  than  anywhere  else.  These  panels  were 
very  effective  when  properly  treated. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Shuffrey  asked  whether  the  models 
for  casting  the  old  fire-backs  were  originally 
made  in  wood  ? They  must  have  been  modelled  in 
some  way,  and  he  had  often  wondered  whether 
they  were  done  in  clay,  or  wax,  or  otherwise. 
At  Penshurst  Place  there  were  some  fire-dogs 
with  the  arms  of  Lord  de  Lisle. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes-Prynne  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks,  and  said  that  the  colour  of  ironwork 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  that 
architects  had  to  deal  with.  In  its  natural  state 
it  was  always  beautiful,  but  in  tbe  grey  distance 
its  effect  was  frequently  lost,  and  therefore 
required  picking  out  in  colours.  Chocolate  and 
blue  had  been  used  to  a great  extent,  but  the 
latter  colour  again  seemed  to  throw  it  into 
distance.  It  was  a question  also  whether 
gilding  ironwork  to  imitate  brass  or  any  other 
metal  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  J.  M.  MacLaren  said  that  Mr.  Longden’s 
paper  had  chiefly  dealt  with  old  work,  but  he 
would  like  to  hear  some  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  modern  ironwork,  and  a comparison 
drawn  between  the  two.  One  of  the  things 
which  was  often  very  unsuitable  in  the  design 
of  modern  wrought-iron  work  was  the  spacing- 
out.  The  arrangement  of  the  curving  and  tho 
filling  of  the  detail  in  the  beat  examples  was 
generally  done  on  a groat  scale.  In  looking  at 
the  treatment  of  modern  ironwork,  and  espe- 
cially tho  wrought-iron  work  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  it  seemed  to  be  of  one  quality,  and  very 
QDBuitable,  with  a smallness  of  scale  in  design. 
The  designer  appeared,  first  of  all,  to  start  with 
a want  of  principle,  and  then  to  go  on  in  a very 
languid  sort  of  way,  in  filling  up  the  spaces  ; in 
fact,  st.irting  at  random  from  one  corner  and 
eventually  landing  at  the  last  corner,  somehow 
or  other.  Thus  a great  deal  of  modern  ironwork 
was  designed  without  any  principle  guiding  tho 
designer,  which  often  led  to  smallness  of  scale, 
— a pettifogging  kind  of  treatment,  with  an 
unsatisfactory  result.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful examples  of  modern  ironwork  had  this  great 
defect  of  smallness  of  scale  ; he  referred  to  the 
sign  hanging  out  from  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James’a- 
street.*  On  paper  its  design  looked  skilful  and 
well  set  out,  but  the  reality  had  tbe  fault  of 
being  too  small  in  scale : consequently  a 
great  deal  of  the  value  of  the  carves  was 
lost  as  tbe  sign  bnng  against  tbe  sky. 
Had  the  height  at  which  this  sign  would 
hang,  however,  been  considered,  and  less  detail 
put  in,  it  wonld  have  been  far  more  soccessfnl. 
There  was  one  other  point  that  architects  had 
to  face,  viz.,  the  treatment  of  cast-iron  work. 
He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Longden  had  not  shirked 
the  matter,  and  one  of  the  first  things  archi- 
tecta  would  have  to  do,  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  cast-iron  work,  would  be  to  study  its 
capabilities  and  its  limits,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  brush  away  a great  many  of  the  difficulties 
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that  beset  them  in  designing  in  cast  iron.  In  the 
treatment  of  cast-iron  work  the  great  thing  to 
aim  at  should  be  reserve,  instead  of  redundancy 
of  design.  Eastern  work  generally  was  very 
suggestive  in  the  treatment  of  cast-iron,  but  a 
great  deal  in  this  direction  remained  to  l3e  done 
in  London,  for  one  might  travel  through  its 
miles  of  streets  without  coming  across  a single 
lamp-post  worth  looking  at.  This  was  not  as 
it  should  be,  and  he  would  like  to  see  subjects 
put  down  in  the  Examination  for  cast-iron 
work.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Aitchison  was 
somewhat  unpopular  with  the  Royal  Academy 
students  because  be  bad  put  down  several  such 
things  amongst  his  subjects,  tbe  reason  for  his 
unpopularity  being  that  the  students  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  rather  difficult 
tasks.  When  a student  sat  down  to  design  a 
column  well,  it  took  some  time  to  study  tho 
general  proportion  and  the  spacing,  and  indeed 
was  one  of  the  moat  difficult  tasks  ho  could  be 
set  to  do.  It  was,  in  fact,  somewhat  like 
designing  a wall-paper,  where  there  was  a sub- 
ject with  certain  limits  which  conld  not  bo  over- 
stepped, for  in  dealing  with  cast-iron  there  were 
the  same  limits.  A great  deal  might  be  learned 
by  architects  both  in  regard  to  proportion  and 
detail  in  the  designing  of  cast-iron  work. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  remarked  that  the  last 
speaker  had  called  to  hia  mind  a criticism  he 
had  heard  from  a gentleman  who  was  neither 
an  architect  nor  an  artist,  although  he  had  some 
appreciation  of  what  was  good  proportion  and 
what  was  not.  This  gentleman  one  day  called 
his  attention  to  tbe  design  of  the  gates  under 
the  great  tower  of  the  Law  Courts,  stating  that 
there  seemed  to  be  a lack  of  scale  in  them  as 
compared  with  the  building  to  which  they  were 
attached.  He  (tbe  speaker)  at  once  felt  the 
truth  of  the  remark,  although  he  spoke  with 
great  diffidence  in  criticising  the  work  of  so 
great  a master  in  decorative  ironwork  as  Mr. 
Street  was.  The  excellent  work  in  the  grilles 
and  front  railings  there  was  so  good  that  tho 
gates  did  not  show  equally  to  advantage.  lu 
the  designing  of  wrought-iron  work  there  seemed 
too  often  to  be  a multiplicity  of  detail,  and  a 
lack  of  bringing  out  the  most  prominent 
features ; and  in  looking  at  tbe  old  examples 
before  them  one  felt  this  all  the  more.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  old  work  that  it  was 
designed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
to  be  used,  and  there  was  an  amount  of  “go” 
and  an  interest  about  it  which  the  modern  work 
entirely  lacked.  Mr.  MacLaren  had  referred 
to  the  inartistic  London  lampposts,  and  that 
reminded  him  that  he  had  lately  found 
an  old  Sussex  town  lighted  by  bracket- 
lamps  from  the  houses,  which  struck  him 
as  much  more  interesting  and  picturesque 
than  the  usual  ugly  lampposts.  The  members 
were  under  special  obligation  to  Mr.  Longden 
for  bringing  so  many  valuable  examples  of  metal- 
work before  them,  but  he  (Mr.  Pratt)  should 
have  liked  to  have  heard  some  suggestions  as 
to  how  modern  wrought -iron  work  could  be 
treated  so  as  to  preserve  it  better.  The  old 
examples  before  them,  and  the  many  old 
railings  and  gates  about  the  metropolis,  showed 
that  ironwork  could  last  for  a great  number 
of  years,  though  the  modem  work  did  not  last 
80  well,  but  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  rust 
and  giving  way.  It  seemed  a pity,  considering 
the  amount  of  pains  thrown  into  the  scrolls  of 
leaf-work  and  foliage,  that  so  much  labour 
should  be  put  into  something  which  should  so 
soon  decay.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
people  had  recourse  to  cast-iron,  and  that,  too 
often,  of  a very  inferior  design.  It  was  only 
repeating  an  old  tale  to  refer  to  the  designs  in 
cast-iron  being  an  imitation  of  wrought-iron 
work,  but  it  always  astonished  him  that 
founders  who  knew  how  the  designs  were  pro- 
duced should  continue  to  practise  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  century  wrought-iron  designs  in 
cast-iron  work,  which  were  not  at  all  adapted 
to  the  material. 

Mr.  Max  Clarke  referred  to  the  excellent 
designs  in  cast-iron  work  of  Mr.  Sellars  and 
Mr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow.  He  would  have 
liked  to  have  hoard  something  about  the 
railings  which  had  been  pnt  round  the  new 
statue  of  Queen  Anne,  in  front  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  He  understood  this  was  a re- 
production of  the  first  cast-iron  work  pnt  up 
in  England,  exactly  reproduced  by  Mr.  Penrose. 
He  wonld  have  liked  to  have  had  some  informa- 
tion as  to  "Wren’s  cast-iron  work. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  said  that  cast-iron  work 
had  been  a good  deal  “slanged.”  In  wrought- 
iron  work  they  should  be  careful  lest  in  ten 
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years  time  they  asked  themselves  how  they 
could  have  gone  in  for  all  this  twisted  work  of 
all  shapes  and  forms.  Architects  to  a certain 
extent  had  themselves  to  blame  for  what 
appeared  in  the  founders’  catalogues.  If  they 
would  only  set  the  example  of  insisting  upon 
having  what  they  wanted,  then  the  great 
founders  would  produce  something  fit  to  be 
used.  At  present,  in  his  opinion,  the  opposite 
was  the  case.  He  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Longden’s  opinion  as  to  whether  bronze,  in 
itself  a costly  metal,  could  be  legitimately 
gilded. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Collard  thought  that  a reasonable 
complaint  had  been  made  about  the  London 
lampposts,  but  any  one  who  walked  along  the 
Thames  Embankment  could  not  fail  to  notice 
the  peculiarly  excellent  lampposts  designed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Yulliamy.  Mr.  Longden  had 
omitted  to  refer  to  the  many  grand  old  hinges 
on  church-doors.  These  not  only  acted  as 
hinges,  but  actually  bound  the  doors  together, 
enabling  them  almost  to  dispense  with  tenons. 
Then,  again,  he  might  mention  the  very  fine 
specimens  of  candelabra  and  lamps  to  be  seen 
in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad,  one  cande- 
labrum in  a curious  little  church  near  Minster,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  holding  no  fewer  than 
thirty  or  forty  candles. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  very 
cordially  received. 

Mr.  Longden  replied,  and  observed  that  the 
study  of  this  kind  of  work  was  at  once  hii? 
business  and  pleasure.  He  had  been  collecting 
for  some  time  things  which  seemed  to  illustrate 
excellent  work  in  the  different  metals  ; some 
of  these  he  had  brought  with  him,  mostly  from 
his  own  collection,  but  others  had  been  lent  him 
by  Mr.  Peto,  the  architect.  He  was  afraid  he 
had  somewhat  cursorily  dealt  with  the  subject, 
but  he  had  been  afraid  to  say  too  much  and  to 
be  too  technical.  He  bad  originally  been 
trained  as  a founder,  and  therefore  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  take  notice  of  the 
remarks  that  had  been  made  about  cast  iron. 
He  was  glad  to  bear  Mr.  Stokes  say  what  he 
did.  Twenty  years  ago  he  (the  speaker)  asked 
an  architect  to  design  a particular  thing  in  cast 
iron ; buc  the  answer  he  received  was,  “ Ton 
might  as  well  ask  me  to  design  in  melted 
butter  !”  That  architect  was  apt  to  say  rather 
sharp  things  5 but  if  he  had  reflected  he  would 
never  have  made  that  remark,  because  it  was  a 
legitimate  material,  and  it  was  his  own  fault  if 
he  could  not  design  in  it.  Mr.  Sellars,  of 
Glasgow  was  an  admirable  designer,  a man  of 
the  greatest  fertility  of  mind  and  appreciation 
of  the  various  materials,  and  he  had  designed 
very  fine  cast  and  wrought  iron  work,  as  bad 
Mr.  Thomson.  As  a founder,  he  (Mr.  Longden) 
would  say  that  cast  iron  could  be  decorated 
so  as  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  stove 
at  Knole,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gotch,  was  a 
monumental  erection,  as  the  French  say, 
but  was  covered  with  delicate  work,  and  did 
not  look  heavy.  Cast  iron,  he  affirmed,  could 
be  treated  well,  and  if  people  did  not  do  this,  it 
was  their  own  fault,  and  not  that  of  the  material. 
The  colouring  of  wrought  iron  was  no  doubt  a 
difficult  matter.  He  remembered  a bit  of 
work  at  Rouen,  part  of  which  was  coloured 
daikish,  and  the  remainder  gilded,  and 
another  example  in  tbe  Cathedral  at 
Perugia  was  coloured  pea-green,  and  gilded  in 
parts.  The  chocolate  and  blue  of  the  “ Mediroval 
metal-worker  " were  not  at  all  to  be  admired. 
The  Italians  made  their  work  exceedingly  thin, 
and  in  some  cases  even  as  thin  as  tape.  When 
gilded  iron  did  not  imitate  anything  else,  it 
was  quite  legitimate  5 because  gilding  was  quite 
a different  thing  from  brass,  and  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  it.  Dealing  with  the  duration  of 
ironwork,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  quality  of  the  old 
and  modem  material.  The  Swiss  churchyard 
cross  he  had  referred  to  was  an  example  which 
had  been  out  of  doors  at  least  a hundred  years, 
without  an  atom  of  its  surface  being  gone,  and  it 
showed  what  sort  of  material  used  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  beat  recipe  he  could  give  for  getting 
ironwork  to  last  was  that  everybody  who  had 
it  made  should  insist  on  having  the  very  best 
material,  and  that  it  should  be  well  painted. 
He  had  not  said  much  about  repouss^  work, 
but  in  some  cases  tbe  effect  was  got  with 
great  simplicity,  and  the  warming-pan  he  had 
exhibited  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  this. 
Bepoussi  work  had  been  very  well  done  in 
England  in  recent  years,  and  not  long  ago 
when  comparing  work  he  had  seen  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  with  English  work, 


he  found  that  tbe  latter  was  as  good  as  any- 
thing they  were  doing  abroad.  With  regard  to 
gilding  bronze,  he  had  been  asked  why  so^ 
beautiful  a metal  should  be  gilded  ? The 
reason  was,  that  bronze  might  be  finely  worked, 
being  susceptible  of  the  most  delicate  chasing, 
which  in  some  positions  would  not  be  well  seen 
unless  it  was  gilded.  He  had  not  dealt  with 
candelabra.  There  were  several  fine  ones 
in  England,  commonly  called  “spiders,”  but 
some  of  the  best  he  had  seen  were  to  be  found 
in  Holland,  and  notably  in  a church  at  Leyden. 
These  were  often  well  treated,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  great  arms  for  candles  was  very 
effective  in  perspective.  Thei*e  was  also  a fine 
example  in  the  Church  of  St.  Marie  at  Lnbeck, 
and  anyone  whowished  to  see  good  Renaissance 
iron  work  of  a northern  type  should  visit 
that  city.  As  to  the  patterns  for  tire-backs, 
he  had  never  seen  any  old  ones,  and  he  was  not 
aware  how  they  were  done.  He  imagined, 
however,  they  were  frequently  done  by  model- 
ling in  plaster  or  wax  on  the  board,  and  the 
mould  taken  from  that.  These  things  were 
only  made  once,  and  so  it  did  not  matter  if  the 
wax  or  plaster  came  away,  but  now-a-days 
patterns  were  kept  and  reproduced.  Mr. 
MacLaren’s  remarks  as  to  scale  and  design 
were  good,  but  were  more  matters  for  the  con- 
sideration of  architects.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  much  modem  ironwork  was  very  often 
“ all-overish.” 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  fourteenth  year  and  the  forty-second 
term  of  this  School  closed  on  Saturday  last  by 
tbe  usual  gathering  of  the  friends  of  the  school, 
exhibition  of  their  work,  delivery  of  the  report 
of  the  examiners,  and  presentation  of  the  cer- 
tificates awarded  to  the  students.  The  examiners 
on  this  occasion  wore  Messrs.  Fred.  H.  Anson, 
C.E.,  M.E.,  and  S.  C.  Best,  C.E.  Mr.  John 
Carruthers,  C.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the 
New  Zealand  Government  and  to  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela,  presided,  and  exjiressed  the 
pleasure  and  surprise  he  had  experienced  in  his 
going  over  the  School  and  examining  the  work 
of  the  students,  who  enjoyed  there  advantages 
unknown  when  he  entered  upon  tbe  profession. 
The  combination  of  theory  and  practice  in  this 
school  were  admirable  and  most  effective. 

The  lectures  for  the  term  were  on  “ Materials 
and  their  Manufacture.”  Twenty-five  students 
attended  the  lectures  ; twenty-two  were  eligible 
for  examination ; eighteen  passed  the  examin- 
ation satisfactorily.  W.  E.  Underwood  was  first, 
and  had  also  a certificate  for  work  in  the  fitting- 
shop;  B.  G.  Lloyd  was  second  for  lecture  ques- 
tions, and  a certificate  as  first  for  work  in  the 
fitting-shop.  For  work  in  the  drawing  office, 
H.  P.  Miles  was  first  of  ten  stndents  in  the 
order  of  merit;  in  the  pattern-shop,  J.  H.  Chute 
was  first  of  eight  students  awarded  certifi- 
cates. 

In  the  second  year’s  course,  fourteen  students 
of  the  first  term  received  certificates  for  the 
preparation  of  surveys,  plans,  Ac.,  for  Parlia- 
ment ; F.  Grover  first.  Thirteen  students  of 
the  second  term  received  certificates  for  calcu- 
lations, plans,  and  estimates  for  a railway  aud 
dock;  R.  P.  Yerrall  first.  Sir  students  of  the 
third  term  received  certificates  for  design  and 
oonstrnctiou  of  existing  or  original  engineering 
or  other  works;  J.  F.  Harrison  first.  Special 
certificates  were  awarded  to  two  students  for  a 
fourth  term  in  the  civil  engineering  division, 
devoted  to  sanitary  engineering,  including 
water  supply.  Another  special  certificate  was 
awarded  to  J.  Chiles  in  the  marine-engineering 
section.  This  certificate  is  awarded  for  suc- 
cessfully driving  engines  at  sea  over  a course 
of  1,000  miles.  Three  certificates  were  also 
awarded  to  stndents  in  the  Colonial  section. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  Principal  of  tbe  School, 
called  upon  ns  usual,  delivered  a brief  address, 
mentioning  that  the  School  commenced  with  the 
year  1873,  when  nine  students  were  enrolled. 
The  number  had  increased  continuously,  until 
the  complement  of  eighty  has  been  reached, 
which  has  been  the  number  for  tbe  last  and 
several  preceding  terms.  About  150  of  our 
most  eminent  engineers  and  public  men  have 
attended  and  given  their  services  in  examining 
and  reporting  on  the  students’  work,  and  in 
presiding  at  the  close  of  the  terms.  From  all 
of  these  gentlemen  gratifying  expressions  of 
opinion  respecting  tbe  character  and  work  of 
the  school  had  been  recorded. 


BROAD  FILTRATION  DRAINAGE  AT 
GODALMING. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Godalming  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Taylor,  Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  on  Wednesday  week,  in  reference 
to  an  application  from  the  Godalming  Main 
Sewerage  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  8,0001. 
for  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sewage  purification  for  the  borough  and 
contributory  districts.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ramsden, 
chairman  of  the  Sewerage  Board,  stated  that 
in  July,  1885,  the  Board  made  an  application  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  sanction  a 
loan  to  carry  out  a system  of  sewage  disposal 
by  chemical  treatment  and  precipitation,  but 
after  that  inquiry  the  central  Board  refused  to 
sanction  the  loan,  because  it  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  the  scheme.  The  Local  Government 
Board  at  the  same  time  advised  that,  as  a 
system  of  chemical  treatment  exclusively  would 
not  be  satisfactory,  a system  of  broad  irrigation 
or  filtration  through  land  should  be  adopted. 
The  Central  Board  asserted  that  a system  of 
chemical  treatment  only  would  involve  the 
Godalming  Board  in  tronble  with  the  Thames 
water  companies,  as  tbo  Wey,  which  passed 
through  the  district,  was  a tributary  of  the 
Thames.  There  was  no  alternative  but  for 
the  Sewerage  Board  to  secure  a suitable 
piece  of  land  in  the  district  for  the 
purposes  of  broad  filtration.  'After  various 
endeavours,  they  obtained  an  offer  from  the 
Smith  Charity  of  83  acres  (the  Unstead  Farm) 
for  7,5001.,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  The  Sur- 
veyor, Mr.  Moon,  reported  favourably  as  to  the 
suitability  both  as  to  the  locality  aud  character 
of  tbe  land  for  sewage  irrigation  pnrposes.  Tbo 
population  of  the  district  to  be  drained  was 
reported  to  be  : — Borough  of  Godalming,  2,605; 
Farncombe,  2,500 ; Charterhouse,  1,200 ; Crown 
Pits,  560, — total,  6,706.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation forty  years  after  this,  taking  into  account 
the  land  adopted  for  building  purposes,  was 
given  at  11,163.  Tbe  rateable  value  of  the 
united  district  is  27,0001.  The  area  of  the 
several  contributory  places  proposed  to  be 
sewered  is  967  acres ; the  length  of  the  sewer 
from  the  town  to  tbe  works  would  be  about 
2,765  yards.  Mr.  Eastwood,  an  owner,  ob- 
jected to  the  proposed  site,  as  it  would  injure 
his  property ; and  the  Inspector  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  having  so  mneh  land  as  was  pro- 
posed to  acquire  in  this  instance,  he  did  net 
think  there  would  be  any  nuisance  if  the  works 
were  properly  managed.  Alderman  Stedman 
raised  tbe  question  as  to  whether,  if  the  land 
were  put  up  to  public  auction,  the  Board  would 
not  require  to  give  more  for  it,  and  the  Inspector 
replied  that  such  a contingency  was  unlikely,  as 
the  land  was  at  present  of  more  value  for  public 
purposes  than  any  other,  and  tbe  Board  were, 
perhaps,  giving  more  for  it  than  anybody  else 
would.  A question  was  also  raised  as  to  allow- 
ing the  refuse  water  from  the  mills  at  Catteshill, 
of  Messrs.  Spicer  and  Co.,  to  flow  into  the  new 
system,  the  Clerk  mentioning  that  the  autho- 
rities had  power  to  reject  everything  but  sewage, 
but  that  matter  would  hereafter  be  considered. 
The  Inspector  will  hand  in  his  report  in  due 
course.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  in- 
timated that  it  will  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  and  hold  an 
inquiry  on  an  early  date  in  reference  to  the 
alleged  pollution  of  the  River  Wey  from  various 
sources. 


LIYERPOOL  CATHEDRAL  DESIGNS. 

Sib, — With  reference  to  two  points  in  your 
article  on  my  report  in  your  paper  of  Saturday 
last  [p.  867],  Ivrould  say; — 1.  That  as  regards  the 
estimate,  the  sum  within  which  the  competitors 
were  to  work  was  50O,0OOL,  and  not  300,0001. 
The  latter  sum  was  named  by  the  committee, 
but  owing  to  ray  representation  as  to  its  in- 
snfficiency  tbe  larger  sum  was  allowed,  and  on 
it  my  valuation  has  in  each  case  been  based.  I 
stated  from  the  first  that  less  than  600,0001. 
would  bo  insufficient  for  tbe  erection  of  a cathe- 
dral worthy  of  the  city.  2.  Although  I was 
undoubtedly  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done,  I had  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
publication  of  my  report.  I believe  I never 
have,  and  hope  I never  shall,  write  anything  of 
that  nature  which  may  not  be  published.  I 
write  what  I honestly  think,  and  if  people  are 
not  satisfied  I cannot  help  it.  I have  done  what 
I believe  to  be  my  duty. 

As  regards  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  plan  for 
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St.  Paul’s  I perfectly  well  remember  the  story, 
though  it  must  be  fully  fifty  years  since  I read 
it  as  related  by  Elmes  ; but  when  looking  again 
over  the  plan  two  years  ago  I came  to  a very 
definite  conclusion  that  it  was  good  for  us,  and 
for  his  fame,  that  it  was  not  carried  out,  and  was 
disappointed  accordingly. 

Ewan  Cseistian. 

Hampstead,  December  20,  1886. 


CHIMNEY  SHAFT  FOR  “DESTRUCTOR.” 

Sir, — The  following  description  of  shafts  for 
destructor  furnaces  ” may  be  of  uao  to  your  corre- 
spondent [p.  893,  ante]. 

Messrs.  Manlove,  Alliott,  Fryer,  &Oo.,  of  Notting- 
ham, who  have  had  experience  in  this  class  of  work, 
have  designed  a chimney. shaft,  which  they  recom- 
mend, the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follow  : — 

ft.  in. 

Height  from  ground  line  to  top  of  coping 150  0 

Outside  diameter  at  bottom  over  Dueopening...  14  6 
Inside  diameter  of  main  shaft  OTer  flue  opening  8 6 
Outside  diameter  at  top  under  brick  set-offs 

lielow  cap 8 9 

Inside  diameter  at  top  under  brick  set-offs 

below  cap 6 0 

Inside  diameter  of  fire-brick  lining=to  inside 

at  top  6 0 

Toe  shaft  from  the  ground-line  to  the  top  is 
dividod  into  six  sections;  — 

ft.  in. 

Ist  section  f o a height  of  30  ft.  above  ground  3 0 thick. 

knd  „ of  24  ft.  high 2 

3rd  „ of  24  ft,  „ 2 3,. 

4th  „ of  24  ft.  „ 1 lOi  „ 

6th  „ of  24  ft.  „ 1 6 „ 

6th  „ to  underneath  cap 12,, 

Fire-brick  lining  4^  in.  thick  for  30  ft.  high  above 
ground,  with  an  annular  space  all  round,  between 
itself  and  the  shaft  proper. 

Foundation  bed  of  concrete,  to  suit  locality  or 
nature  of  ground. 

Bracl/ord  Corporation  Chimney. 

Circular  brick  shaft  in  connexion  with  “Fryer’s 
Destructor”  for  town  refuse  ; — 


ft.  in. 

Total  height,  including  foundations 192  0 

Height  from  gronnd-line  to  top 180  0 

Concrete  foundation,  square 30  0 

Outside  diameter  at  ground  surface 14  1 

Inside  diameter  at  ground  surface  0 7 

Outside  diameter  at  top  9 0 

Inside  diameter  at  top 6 8 


The  shaft  is  built  up  in  four  sections,  the  lowest 
being  2 ft.  9 in.  in  thickness,  and  the  highest 
1 ft.  2 in. 

A Sre-brick  lining,  8 ft.  internal  diameter,  is 
built  to  a height  of  45  ft.,  apart  from  the  shaft 
proper. 

The  foundation  rests  upon  tough  clay  of  a some- 
what bluish  colour,  known  locally  as  “Bowling 
Tough.” 

The  time  occupied  in  building  was  nearly  five 
months.  The  batter  of  shaft  is  4 in.  to  1 yard,  or 
1 in  72. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cox,  Borough  Surveyor,  designed  the 
shaft,  and  Messrs.  Naylor  & Smith  were  the 
builders. 

Chimney  Shaft,  Lett's  Wharf,  Lamheth  {City  Seu'trs 
Department). 

For  destructor  apparatus  burning  70  to  80  tons  of 
refuse  per  diem. 

This  shaft  is  founded  on  a cast-iron  cylinder  filled 
with  concrete,  on  account  of  the  ground  being  affected 
by  tides. 

Height  from  ground  surface  to  top  ef  Portland 


stone  cap  160  0 

Outside  measurement  at  found  .tion  18  0 

Outside  measurement  at  ground-lino 14  6 

Out:-ide  measurement  at  top 8 4 

Inside  measurement  at  top 6 0 

Height  of  44  in.  fire-brick  lining 39  0 


The  shaft  is  built  with  London  stock  bricks,  and 
was  completed  in  three  months. 

Colonel  Haywood  was  the  engineer,  and  Messrs. 
Manlove,  Alliott,  Fryer,  & Co.,  the  builders. 

R.  M.  Bancroft. 


Sewage  Disposal  at  Royton.  — The 

Oldham  Standard  reports  that  the  Royton 
Local  Board,  having  received  notice  from  the 
Corporation  of  Salford  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
Corporation  to  take  proceedings  against  all 
local  authorities  who  allow  sewage  matter  to 
How  into  the  rivers  Irk  and  Irwell,  or  any  of 
their  tributaries,  at  a special  meeting  held  on 
the  lOtb  inst.,  unanimously  appointed  Mr. 
_ Robert  Vawser,  C.E.,  of  Manchester,  engineer 
to  the  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
plans,  sections,  and  estimates  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  works  required  for  effectually  drain- 
ing the  district  and  dealing  with  the  sewage  at 
outfall  works,  and  also  for  the  supervision  of 
such  works  during  their  construction. 


Column. 

STONE  QUARRIES.— XXVI. 

SLATES. 

DE  propose  to  devote  the  concluding 
article  of  this  series  to  the  consider- 
ation of  slate  quarries.  After  what 
has  already  been  said  concerning  the  formation 
of  slate,  the  student  will  readily  understand 
that  all  the  principal  slate  quarries  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  situate  in  the  oldestrocks, 
viz.,  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  formations.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, of  necessity  follow  that  these  highly 
altered  argillaceous  I'ocks  are  everywhere  of 
snch  extreme  antiquity.  All  that  is  required  is 
great  lateral  pressure  on  a clay  deposit,  by 
which  the  particles  composing  the  clay  are 
rearranged.  It  so  happens  that  the  precise 
conditions  producing  such  a material  have  not 
been  present  in  rocks  of  later  date  than  those 
indicated,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned. 
In  other  words,  we  have  had  no  great  mountain- 
making  phenomena  actively  at  work  since  those 
early  times  in  this  country,  But  we  have 
only  to  study  the  Alps, — or,  in  fact,  almost 
any  of  the  more  recently  elevated  mountain 
chains, — to  be  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  slates 
may  be  of  tertiary  age,  even  approximately  as 
recent  as  the  deposits  upon  which  London, 
Paris,  or  Brussels,  stands. 

English  slate  quarries  are  situated  in 
Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Leicestershire, 
Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland. 
Those  at  Delahole,  near  Tiutagel,  in  Cornwall, 
have  been  justly  celebrated  for  a long  time  for 
producing  slate  of  great  durability,  in  addition 
to  lightness  and  strength.  Borlase  in  1758 
speaks  of  the  extent  of  these  workings.  The 
Delabole  quarries  produce  not  only  roofing 
slates,  bnt  flagstones  or  brick  slates,  which  are 
used  for  pavements  in  passages,  court-yards, 
&c.,  and  for  tombstones.  The  inscriptions  upon 
old  tombstones  of  this  slate  remain  remarkably 
perfect  j showing  its  durability  when  exposed 
to  atmospheric  inHuences.  These  slates  are 
shipped  at  Tintagel  and  Boscastle.*  The  colour 
is  greyioh-blne,  and  examples  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  Wellington  College  at  Sandhurst.  Other 
quarries  in  Cornwall  are  Boscastle,  Camel, 
Launceston,  and  Tieivarnet,  near  Padatow. 

The  slate  from  the  Burnstall  quarry,  near 
Tavistock,  which  produced  good  roofing  slate, 
is  now  nearly  worked  out.  Other  quarries,  in 
Devonshire,  are  the  Pomphlet,  near  Plymouth, 
which  supplies  chimnoypieces,  slabs  for  paving, 
and  blocks  for  building  5 Penricca,  near  Totnes, 
where  the  slate  is  green,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Royal  Exchange  j and  Woodland,  near 
Newton  Abbott. 

Slate  is  obtained  from  Leicestershire,  princi- 
pally from  the  following  workings  : — Swithland 
Quarry  is  not  less  than  160  ft.  deep;  the  beds 
dip  nearly  due  east  at  from  30°  to  40'^.  The 
cleavage  runs  N.N.E.  by  S.S.W.,  and  is  nearly 
perpendicular.  As  the  pit  has  been  deepened, 
the  quality  of  the  slate  has  been  found  to  im- 
prove, the  cleavage  is  more  perfect,  and  much 
ighter  roofing  slates  can  be  obtained.  The 
Midland  Railway  Hotel  at  St.  Pancras  is  roofed 
on  one  side  with  Swithland  slate,  and  it  has 
also  been  nsed  in  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Leicester, 
&c.t  In  Grohy  Quarries,  the  grain  of  the  slate 
is  not  quite  so  fine  as  in  the  Swithland,  bnt  it 
nevertheless  yields  excellent  slabs,  which  are 
sawn  up  by  steam  power.  It  is  generally  of 
purplish  or  grey  tint,  and  has  been  found  to 
improve  as  the  workings  get  deeper.  The  Gas 
Offices  at  Sheffield,  chancel  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Leicester,  and  one  side  of  the  St.  Pancras  Hotel 
are  roofed  with  the  grey  slate.  There  is  also  a 
quarry  at  Moorley  Hill,  where  the  slate  is 
coarse,  gritty,  and  of  a grey  colour. 

The  principal  quarries  in  Lancashire  are  the 
Burlington,  near  Ulverstone,  producing  pale 
bluo  slates  and  slabs;  and  Conisfou,  g^een 
rough  slate  and  flags.  There  are  also  numerous 
small  workings  in  the  vicinity. 

*ThG  slates  of  the  Lake  District  are  mostly  of 
a pale  blue  or  green  colour,  and  those  from  near 
Kendal  are  of  good  quality;  whilst  beaatiful 
green  slates  are  quarried  in  Skiddaw  and 
shipped  at  Maryport. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  slate  quarries  of 
England,  as  a whole,  are  insignificant  in  many 
respects  to  those  of  Wales.  The  importance  of 
this  industry  is  manifest  to  every  visitor  to 

• Guide  to  Muaeum  of  Practical  Geology  (1S77).  p.  30. 
t Geology  of  Lpicesterahire  and  Rutland,  by  Harrison 
(1877),  p.  9. 


North  Wales  who  cares  to  traverse  the  country 
aronnd  Bangor  and  Carnarvon.  On  ascending 
Snowdon  from  Llanberia,  for  instance,  some 
large  quarries  may  be  seen  on  the  oppoeide  side 
of  the  lake,  and  the  warning  to  the  workmen 
to  stand  clear  aa  a shot  is  about  to  be  fired 
may  be  frequently  heard.  Often  when  the  day 
is  fine  and  the  shot  is  an  open-air  one  a puff  of 
smoke  may  be  seen,  followed  by  a loud  report, 
and  then  a noise  resembling  a great  smash  of 
crockerywnre,  as  huge  pieces  of  slate  are  ob- 
served falling  down  the  side  of  the  workings. 

The  Penrhyn  Quarries,  to  the  south  of  Bangor, 
afford  employment  to  a large  number  of  men. 
The  general  colours  of  the  slates  and  slabs  are 
blue  or  purple,  but  they  are  sometimes  green. 
One  is  immediately  struck  on  going  into 
a quarry  of  this  class  with  the  tremendous 
heaps  of  waste  material  on  every  side.  This 
is  principally  caused  by  much  of  the  slate 
being  imperfectly  cleaved,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  grain  of  the  orginal  argillaceous  deposit. 
Of  course,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  such 
a great  mass  of  clay  as  the  hill  in  which  these 
quarries  are  situated,  is  perfectly  homogeneous 
in  strncture,  that  is,  that  no  seams  of  sand  or 
coarser  material  are  present.  It  is  these 
arenaceous  beds  or  sheets  of  impure  clay  that, 
as  a rule,  have  not  taken  on  the  true  slaty 
cleavage. 

The  great  hole  forming  the  principal  quarry 
is  the  largest  artificial  excavation  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  the  amount  of  slate  removed  is 
prodigious.  The  slate  is  raised  by  means  of  a 
lift  to  the  desired  position,  where  it  is  split  and 
shaped.  There  are  two  platforms  in  this  lift, 
in  separate  guides  or  frames,  the  one  moving 
down  as  the  other  comes  up.  The  motive 
power  is  water,  which  is  let  into  a tank  at 
the  bottom  of  that  platform  which  happens  to 
be  at  the  upper  level.  Thus  weighted,  it  can 
be  let  down  at  any  time,  and  by  so  doing  the 
other  platform  is  drawn  up.  When  the  weighted 
platform  arrives  at  the  bottom  it  is  fixed,  and 
the  water  isron  off.  Locomotives  run  along  on 
the  top  of  the  mounds  of  rubbish,  thus  facili- 
tating the  removal  of  the  material  from  place 
to  place. 

The  are  many  other  large  slate  quarries, 
known  as  the  Ba7i5for,  Dtnorw-'tc,  Oilgvnjn, 
Dorothea,  Llanfair,  Rhiwfachno,  &c.,  in  Carnar- 
vonshire. There  are  also  numerous  workings 
in  Merionethshire,  amongst  which  we  may 
mention  the  Cwmorthen,  Diphwys  Casson,  Ffes- 
tiniog, Maenoffern,  and  Oakeley  quarries,  which 
produce  blue  and  grey  roofing  slates  and  slabs. 
Other  quarries  are  situated  in  Montgomeryshire, 
Denbighshire,  and  Caermarthenshire. 

Scotland  is  not  withont  slates.  They  are 
principally  quarried  in  Perthshire,  Argyleshire, 
and  Invernessshire.  At  Ballachulish,  in  the 
last-mentioned  county,  Gwilt  says  * that  from 
five  to  seven  millions  of  slates  are  annually 
extracted,  the  weight  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  10,000  tons.  The  refuse,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  five  or  six  times  this  quantity,  is 
thrown  into  the  sea, — a ready  method  of 
getting  rid  of  it  at  a small  expense.  The  slate 
is  of  a dark  blue  colour,  containing  pyrites, 
which,  however,  do  not  weather  out,  but  stand 
up  like  small  cubes  of  brass. 

Many  Scotch  slates  occur  with  these  pyrites, 
but  as  we  have  previously  observed, t they  do 
not  under  certain  conditions  detract  from  their 
value  in  the  slightest  degree.  Amongst  the 
slate  quarries  in  Perthshire,  we  may  mention 
the  Benledi,  Birnam,  Qlenahnond,  Qlenshee, 
and  Turin ; in  Argyleshire,  the  Easdale ; in 
Banff,  the  Taniewioatli,  near  Ruthven ; and  in 
Aberdeenshire,  the  Foudland  quarry,  near 
Aboyne. 

Irish  slates  are  worked  at  Killaloe,  near 
Tipperary,  in  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  Prof. 
Hull  says  that  these  quarries  lay  open  a 
vertical  section  of  over  350  ft.,  and  produce 
slates  from  10  ft.  square  downwards,  of  a 
dull  bluish-grey  colour,  and  of  good  quality, 
though  somewhat  rough.  The  Valencia 
quarries  are  well  known,  from  the  fact  that 
large  slabs  and  flags  are  exported  for  making 
cisterns,  batbs,  Ac.,  to  England.  As  a general 
rule,  the  cleavage  is  not  very  fine,  but  large 
slabs  are  raised  of  light  bluish -grey  or  greenish 
tints.  The  Valencia  slates  are  in  the  Devonian 
formation.  At  Clonakilty,  near  Cork,  the 
material  is  quarried  in  lower  carboniferous 
beds  of  very  good  quality,  being  both  light  and 
durable.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
those  from  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  whilst  the 

* Encyelopo2dia  of  Architecture,  p,  622. 

t Builder,  vol.  1.,  p.  720, 
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Ashford  quarries  in  Wicklow  produce  slate  like 
that  of  North  W'ales,  near  Bangor.  Slates  are 
also  obtained  from  Ki  ockroe  and  ilealoughmore, 
near  Carrick-on-Soir,  in  Kilkenny. 


VARIORUM. 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  “The  Watch  and 
Clock-makers’  Handbook, Dictionary, and  Guide,’’ 
by  F.  J.  Britten  (London : W.  Kent  & Co.),  has 
recently  appeared.  It  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
and  well-arranged  compendium  of  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats,  and  the  French  and  German 
equivalents  of  the  technical  terms  and  processes 
dealt  with  are  given.  Short  biographies  of 
eminent  horologists,  and  descriptions  of  lathes 
and  other  tools,  go  to  make  up  what  is  a very 
useful  reference-book.  It  is  very  fully  illus- 
trated. A list  of  date-marks  on  gold  and  silver 
plate  and  watch-cases  marked  at  Goldsmiths’ 
Hall,  London,  going  back  to  the  year  1697  and 
forward  to  1896,  is  not  the  least  useful  part  of 

this  excellent  handbook. From  Church  Bells 

Office  (12,  Southampton  - street,  Strand),  we 
lately  received  “ Church  Bells'  Album  of  Notable 
Ancient  Yorkshire  Churches,’’  which,  for  six- 
pence, gives  views  of  twenty-eight  fine  churches 
and  minsters,  accompanied  by  brief  letter-press 
descriptions  to  each  plate.  While  not  vouching 
for  the  correctness  of  the  historical  and  archi- 
tectural notes  (the  author's  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  title-page)  we  nevertheless  wel- 
come this  effort  to  popularise  a knowledge  of 
the  main  facts  regarding  so  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  in  the  large  county  of  York. 

Amongst  recent  trade  • books  received  is 
the  Coalbrookdale  Company’s  Priced  Cata- 
logue of  Iron  Casements  and  Window 
Frames,  which  merits  perusal  on  account 
of  the  practical  information  it  gives.  The 
London  office  and  show-rooms  of  the  Company 
are  now  at  the  comer  of  New  Bridge-street  and 

the  Victoria  Embankment. Another  useful 

trade  book  is  Messrs.  Charles  Winn  & Co.’s 
(Birmingham)  illustrated  catalogue  of  closet- 
flushing  cisterns  and  general  waterworks 
fittings,  which  is  very  complete  and  con- 
veniently arranged,  so  that  it  will  be  handy  for 

reference. Belonging  to  somewhat  the  same 

category  is  “ The  Annual  Export  Catalogue  of 
Machinery  and  Hardwares  by  the  Principal 
Makers  of  Great  Britain”  (published  at  147, 
Queen  Victoria-street),  which  is  now  in  the 
third  year  of  its  existence.  It  is  likely  to  be 
very  useful,  and  to  facilitate  business  in  all 

kinds  and  classes  of  machinery.- Messrs. 

Cassell  & Company  send  us  a parcel  of  their 
excellent  magazines  for  January.  The  Quiver 
is  a good  number.  One  article  in  it,  “ Charles 
Wesley  in  Marylebone,”  by  the  Rev.  John 
Telford,  B, A.,  recalls  to  mind  that  Marylebone 
was  quite  a rural  suburb  at  the  date  in 
question,  circa  1740.  Cassell's  Family  Hagazine 
is  varied  and  interestine  in  its  contents.  One 
of  its  articles  is  entitled  “ A Rural  Paradise  for 
London,”  the  locus  in  ^uo  being  Parliament 
Hill  and  Fields,  Hampstead.  The  author,  F.  M. 
Holmes,  rightly  urges  that  if  this  property  be 
acquired  as  a metropolitan  open  space,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  had  better  not  attempt  to 
convert  it  into  a prim  park.  Little  Folks,  the 
ever-populor  magazine  for  juveniles,  com- 
mences a new  volume  with  well-sustained 

variety  and  vigour. From  the  Religious  Tract 

Society  we  have  received  another  parcel  of 
magazines.  Two  of  them,  the  Child's  Com- 
panion, and  a new  venture.  Our  Little  Dots,  are 
admirable  of  their  kind.  For  boys  and  girls 
who  have  passed  the  period  of  infancy,  there 
are  the  Girl’s  Oton  Paper  and  the  Boy’s  Oivn 
Paper,  both  of  them  established  favourites. 
From  the  same  publishers  come  the  Leisure 
Hour  and  the  Sunday  at  Home.  The  contents 
of  the  former  include  an  interesting  article  by 
Professor  Leone  Levi,  entitled  “ Fifty  Years  of 

Economic  Progress.” Messrs.  Crosby  Lock- 

wood  & Co.  will  shortly  issue  a new  edition  of 
“ Every  Man’s  Own  Lawyer,”  by  a Barrister. 


Hew  Club  Buildings  at  Kilburn.— New 
premises  for  the  Kilburn  and  West  Hampstead 
Constitutional  Club  are  about  to  be  erected  at 
Kilburn,  end  the  fonndation  stone  of  the 
buildings  was  laid  last  week.  The  structure 
will  be  faced  with  red  brick,  relieved  with 
moulded  brick  and  red  Mansfield  stone 
dressings.  The  building  will  consist  of  three 
floors, — basement,  ground,  and  first  floor.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Middleton,  of  West  Hampstead,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  John  Allen  & Son,  of  the 
Palmerston  Works,  Kilburn,  are  the  contractors. 


ALMANACKS  AND  DIARIES  FOR  1887. 

“ Whitaker’s  Alm-^xack  ” for  1887  (published 
at  12,  Warwick-lane,  London)  has  thisyearbeen 
considerably  improved  and  enlarged,  so  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  lose  the  bold  on  the  public 
favour  which  it  has  hitherto  so  deservedly 
maintained. 

“ Calvert’s  Mechanics’  Almanack  and  Work- 
shop Companion”  for  1887  (London  and  Man- 
Chester:  John  Heywood)  has  now  reached  its 
fourteenth  year  of  publication.  It  is  very 
varied  in  its  contents,  and  contains  a mass  of 
memoranda  and  formulae  likely  to  be  of  use  in 
the  workshop. 

''Cassell’s  Illustrated  Almanack”  (London; 
Cassell  & Co.,  Limited)  is  an  attractive  and 
useful  oue,  and  it  is  well  illustrated. 

Messrs.  Hudson  & Kearns,  of  Sonthwark- 
street,  send  us  a parcel  of  their  admirable 
Diaries,  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  archi- 
tects, builders,  surveyors,  and  eegineers.  We 
find  it  difficult  to  add  to  our  former  commenda- 
tions of  these  excellent  publications  ; this  only 
we  need  say,  that  the  standard  of  excellence 
and  completeness  is  fully  maintained  this  year, 
— excellence  as  to  get-up,  quality  of  paper,  &c., 
and  completeness  as  to  the  mass  of  valuable 
tabular  and  other  information  which  is  bound 
up  with  eaoh  diary.  We  can  strongly  recom- 
mend “ The  Architect’s  Diary,”  Nos.  12  and  13, 
and  “ The  Builder’s  Diary,”  No.  11.  With  the 
diaries  we  had  submitted  to  us  some  excellent 
date-indicating  writing-pads,  very  nseful  for 
office-desk  or  library  table. 

Messrs.  T.  J.  Smith,  Son,  & Downes,  of 
Queen  Victoria-street,  have  sent  us  an  assort- 
ment of  T.  J.  & J.  Smith’s  well-known  scribbling, 
tablet,  and  pocket  diaries.  Messrs.  Smith’s 
diaries  have  now  been  before  the  public  for 
more  than  forty  years,  so  that  they  need  no 
recommendation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
show  no  falling  off  in  get-np,  quality,  or  arrange- 
ment. 

We  have  also  received  a small  selection  of 
Letts’s  Diaries,  which,  in  the  hands  of  their 
new  publishers  (Messrs.  Cassell  & Co.,  of  La 
Belle  Sauvage-yard),  appear  to  fully  maintain 
their  character  for  excellence. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  BPECIFICATIORg. 

14,730,  Blocks  for  Fireproof  Ceilings.  J.  D. 
Denny. 

These  blocks  are  for  the  construction  of  fireproof 
and  ventilating  ceilings,  and  lock  one  in  the  other, 
being  self-supporting  and  not  requiring  any  girders 
or  pillars  to  be  used.  The  bottom  of  the  blocks 
form  the  ceiling,  and  the  top  of  the  blocks  the 
floors,  and  openings  or  flues  are  left  as  may  be 
required.  A pattern  is  generally  indented  at  the 
top  of  the  blocks  to  prevent  Blipperioesa.  They 
are  fixed  with  plaster  of  Paris  and  cement  mixed. 

502,  Open  Fire-grates.  J.  Jex  Long. 

According  to  this  invention  the  upper  part  of  the 
front  plate  above  the  front  bars  and  the  fire-plate  or 
box  is  dome-shaped,  or,  as  the  inventor  describes  it, 
of  a “hollow  spheroidal  arch  shape."  Within  this 
enclosed  space  is  fitted  a sheet  of  metal,  and  the 
whole  is  hung  so  that  it  may  be  tilted  forward  or 
backward.  A blower  is  also  used  of  a special 
design.  The  object  is  to  provide  better  ventilation 
and  greater  economy  in  fuel  by  management  of  the 
combustion  of  fuel. 

616,  Kilns,  &c.  J.  Howie. 

The  floors  of  kilns  construcied  In  accordance  with 
this  invention  are  formed  from  hollow  bricks  or 
blocks  glazed  inside,  and  so  fitted  together  ns  to 
form  a series  of  parallel  flues  for  conveying  steam 
or  hot  gases  which  serve  to  heat  the  chambers. 
They  are  by  preference  rectangular  in  cross  section, 
and  are  formed  so  as  to  fit  into  each  other,  so  that 
they  may  be  jointed  together  with  cement  or  luting. 
The  shelves  or  stands  on  which  the  clay  ware  or 
other  goods  are  placed  are  formed  of  the  slabs  in 
the  same  way  as  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  kilo. 

770,  Flooring  Tiles,  &c.  W.  Benson  and 
Lehi  Ganning. 

This  invention  consists  in  preventing  the  adhesion 
of  the  clay  surfaces  while  in  a plastic  condition  by 
treatment  with  oil  or  water  or  suitable  liquid.  A 
hollow  roller  is  used  to  spread  or  deliver  the  liquid 
as  soon  as  the  substance  issues  from  the  compress- 
ing chamber. 

829,  Flashing  Pans,  &c.  J.  G.  Stidder. 

According  to  this  invention,  at  the  back  of  the 
W.C.  pan,  or  in  any  other  position  for  suitably 
flushing  the  same,  a flushing-fan  with  three  or  more 
lips  is  placed.  These  lips  project  into  the  pan  at 
different  angles,  the  central  lip  projecting  at  a 
greater  angle  than  the  other  lips,  which  are  more 


vertical  so  as  to  force  away  all  matter  from  th© 
rides  of  the  pan  and  out  into  the  traps  at  the  first 
flush  of  water. 

12,597,  Lock-up  Ventilators.  J.  Treasure. 

The  ventilator  which  is  the  subject  of  this  inven- 
tion is  formed  with  a sliding  plate,  which  being 
moved  backward  or  forward  opens  or  closes  the 
apertures  for  the  admission  of  air.  The  plate  is 
actuated  by  a square-headed  spindle,  which  is 
turned  with  a key  fitting  the  square  head.  W’hen 
the  key  is  removed  the  ventdator  cannot  bo  altered. 

NSW  APPUCATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Dec.  10.  — 16,171,  8.  Hazeland,  Planing  Wood. — 
16,185,  M.  Bibbero,  GasAttings. — 16,213,  W.  Murray, 
Window  Sashes  and  Frames. 

Dec.  11. — 16,225,  A.  Edmondson  and  Others, 
Hinges. — 16,272,  A.  Ramsden,  Pipe  Joints. 

Dec.  13.-16,294,  H.  Bassett,  Window  - sash 
Fastener. — 16,312,  W.  Illingworth,  Joiners’  Adjust- 
able Bench  Stop. — 16,336,  R Schouler,  Drain-pipes, 
Ac. 

Dec.  14. — 16,357,  R. Warwick,  Parquetry. — 16,360, 
C.  Ewing,  Sash  Fastener. — 16,390,  L.  Oppenheimer, 
Wood  Block  Flooring. 

Dec.  15. — 16,429,  F.  Hayward,  Varnish. — 16,451, 
C.  Challis,  Mechanism  and  Attaobmeots  for  Bolls. — 
16,452,  F.  Crittall,  Stoves  or  Fireplaces  for  Warm- 
ing and  Ventilating. — 16,471,  G.  Redfern,  Hearths 
or  Fireplaces. — 16,480,  W.  Joy,  Portland  Cemeut. 

Dee.  16. — 16,496,  J.  Myatt,  Drain  Chains  or  Rods, 
— 16,498,  E.  Court,  Jack  aud  Spoko  Shaves. — 16,514, 
C.  Wedenby  and  J.  Dodd,  Chisels,  Screwdrivers,  Ac. 
— 16,520,  T’.  Lowcock,  Door-springs.  — 16,527,  J. 
Havard,  Window-sash  Fastener. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

11,782,  A.  Barratt,  Screw-drivers. — 13,632,  H, 
Walker,  Wood-boring  Tool. — 13,959,  J.  Howie  and 
T.  Groves,  Open  Kilns, — 14,206,  R.  Lee,  Fastenings 
for  Windows. — 14,545,  J.  Bridger,  Glass  Tile,  Panel, 
or  Light. — 14,916,  A.  Edmondson  and  Others,  Bolts 
or  Bars  for  Doors,  Ac. — 14,954,  J.  and  G.  Turner, 
Combination  Latches  and  Handles  for  Doors,  Ac. 
— 15,113,  J.  'Tucker,  Lock.— 14,674,  N,  Scott  and 
Others,  Portland  Cement,  Ac. — 15,779,  W.  Wieg- 
horst.  Bakers’  Ovens. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoiition  for  Ttco  llontht, 

13,945,  J.  Hill,  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights 
and  Casements. — 2,070,  J.  Watson,  Cowls  or  Caps 
for  Ventilating  Shafts,  Flues,  Ac. — 2,310,  D.  Swan, 
Pigments. — 4,224,  A.  Ryles,  Ornamenting  Panels, 
Tiles,  Ac.-  6,934,  S.  Rogers,  Saw-sharpening 
Machines. — 2,199,  W.  Tylor,  and  W.  Draysou, 
Closet-basin  and  other  J^oints. — 2,337,  R.  Lacey, 
Latches. — 2,399,  H.  Faija,  Apparatus  for  Mixing 
Concrete.— 14,880,  H.  Lake,  Metallic  Lathing  and 
Fixing  same. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REFOBI. 


Dbckhbeb  13. 

By  Wood  A Spink. 

Windsor— The  Victoria  Livery  Stable,  freehold £1,986 

By  Mubbbll  A Scobbll. 

Limehouse— No9.37,  39,  and41,  Aston-street,  copy- 

hold  456 

Noa,  27  and  29,  Cayley -street,  copyhold  3i6 

By  Gbavss  a Son. 

Tooting— 1 to  13,  AihoU-terrace,  anti  I to0,  Melroae- 

terraco,  92  years,  ground-rent  88i.  ICa 6,560 

Paddington— 7 and  9,  Mariborongh-etreet,  62  years, 

ground-rent  111.  6a 706 

Dbcbussb  14. 

By  Ebtnolds  A Eisox, 

EouDdadltch- 26  to  30,  HatchiaBon-avenae,  It'ee- 

hold 1,120 

By  Bodinson  A Rcdkin. 

Hendon— 30  and  32,  Aeb-grove,  93  years,  ground- 

rent  111.  12 450 

By  W.  J.  Means. 

Notting-hill— Nob.  260, 262, 261,  and  258,  Lancaster- 

road,  75  years,  ground  rent  291 1,010 

By  FeLLBB  A Fcllbb. 

Mile  End— Nos.  3,  6,  and  7,  CUnton-road,  freehold  630 

Deptford — Eraehold  ground-rent  of  8/.  per  annum, 

reversion  in  19  years  210 

Blackfriars— No.  60,  Stamford-street,  freehold 1,600 

By  Fbank  Jolly  A Co. 

St.  Luke’s,  Errol-Btreet — Business  premises,  79 

years,  groucd-rentS'.l 400 

Dbcbubbs  16. 

By  Hobson,  Richabds,  A Co. 


OldKent-road— Nos.  806  to  814,  and  8i4  to  828 
(even),  Hope  Cottage;  two  plots  of  freehold 
land ; sod  ground-rents  of  261.,  reversion  in 


37  years  6,8-0 

Camberwell— Nob.  47  and  49,  Panlet-road,  81  years, 

ground-rent  13i 795 

By  Locnd  a Howitt. 

St.  PsDcras- An  improved  ground-rentof  lU.,  term 

69  years  163 

Hampstead-road- An  improved  ground-rent  of 

121.  129.,  term  40  years  195 

An  improved  ground-rent  of  161.,  term  61  yean...  265 

Bayswatcr — No.  2,  Courtnell-street,  60  years, 

ground-rent  81 620 

Edgware-road — An  improved  rent  of  901.,  term  35 

years  1,220 

By  H.  Rctlby. 

Kensal-green- No.  2,  Church-place,  freehold 670 

By  R.  J.  CoLLiBB. 

Upper  CUpton~No.  263,  Evering-road,  83  years, 

ground-rent  81, 700 
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• By  J.  W.  CoADB. 

Brunawick-squaro— No.  20,  Huoter-atreet,  23 years, 

ground-rent  261.  68 £330 

Dbcbubbb  16. 

By  Glabibb  &,  SoHs. 

Prinee’e  Gate — Ground-rents  of  601.  a year,  term 

68  years  1,006 

By  HaEDS  & JZFKIKSOW. 

Muafrell-hill — A plot  of  freehold  land 180 

By  Bn.AS,  Bcbhbtt,  & Co. 

Islington— No.  12,  Somh-etreet,  22  years,  ground- 

rent  21 160 

Shortlanda,  Bromley-road— Four  plots  of  freehold 

land 816 

By  Nbwbow  & Habdiko. 

Finsbury— Ground-rent  of  91.,remsion  in  22  years  1,070 
Holloway  — Ground-rent  of  61.  6b.,  reversion  in  83 

years 165 

Chalk  Farm — Ground  rent  of  411.  9a. .term  44  years  716 
Paddington— Noa.  16,  16,  and  17,  North  Wharf- 

road,  34  years,  gronnd-rent  161 466 

1601.  Stock  in  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  ...  410 

Bamsbury — Nos.  13,  17,  and  19,  Denmark-street, 

32  years,  gronnd-rent  181 695 

Stoke  Newington — Noe.  23  and  24,  Newington- 

green,  freehold 1,310 

Islington— Nob.  6t9  and  619,  Liverpool-road,  free- 
hold   980 

BlacWriars- Nob.  6 to  11  (odd),  Burrell-street,  25 

years,  ground-rent  261 695 

Borough— Nos.  20,  22,  and  24,  Brockham-strect, 
and  49  and  51,  Swan-street,  8i  years,  ground- 

rent  361.  48  300 

Brixton — No.  31,  Loughborough  Park,  38  years, 

ground-rent  61 635 

High  Holbom  — No.  190,  freehold  1,560 

By  E.  IlOBiKS  & Hinb. 

Hornsey — No.  129,  Lothair-road,  91  years,  ground- 

rent,  61.  6s 286 

Oxford- street— The  lease  of  No,  51,  term  4 years  ...  106 

DBCEunsB  17. 

By  Norton,  Trist,  Watnbt,  ft  Co. 

Hackney- Ground-rents  of  131.  10s  , term  76  years  280 
By  A.  Waiton. 

City— The  lease  of  No,  89,  Worship-street,  term  10 

years  2.0 

Edmonton— Groond-renta  of  371.  168.,  reversion  in 

76  years  730 

By  Giddt  ft  Tubnbb. 

Hendon — Ground-rent  of  1001.,  reversion  in  78 

years  2,070 


KUsciIlanta. 

Underpinnins?  at  Bolton.  — Wo  are 
informed  that  Messrs.  J.  Kershaw  & Co. 
have  recently  undertaken  a somewhat  novel 
piece  of  work  at  their  Derby -street  Mills, 
— a work  which  is  almost  American  in 
its  boldness.  They  have  for  some  time  been 
in  want  of  extra  accommodation  in  con- 
nexion with  this  mill,  and  as  the  site  is 
limited,  the  firm  conceived  the  idea  of  nnder- 
pinning  the  whole  of  the  present  building,  and 
constructing  beneath  it  an  entirely  new  story. 
With  this  idea  they  consulted  Messrs.  Cunliffe 
& Pilling,  architects,  of  Bolton,  as  to  the  advi- 
sability of  undertaking  such  an  extension,  and 
the  possibility  of  executing  it  without  stopping 

e mill, — that  being  a shie  qud  non.  The 

chitects,  having  advised  favourably  as  to  the 
scheme,  undertook  the  work  of  preparing  plans 
and  designing  the  necessary  shoring,  Ac.,  and 
the  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  W.  Dobie  & 
Sens,  contractors,  of  Nelson-street,  Bolton, 
who  successfully  carried  out  the  work,  which 
has  been  executed  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Dobie,  one  of  the  firm.  The 
present  building  is  three  stories  high,  and  the' 
machinery  and  shafting  in  each  story  has  been 
running  truly  duiing  the  whole  time  of  the 
alterations.  The  new  basement  is  fireproof,  con- 
structed with  small  span  brick  arches,  on 
wrought-irou  girders,  concreted  on  the  top,  and 
flagged.  The  old  pillar  foundations  have  been 
taken  away,  and  new  iron  pillars  substituted 
in  their  place.  The  main  walls  of  the  new 
story  have  been  formed  by  cutting  out  the 
foundations  and  footings  of  the  present  build- 
ing, and  underpinning  the  old  walls,  which 
are  supported  in  short  leimthe,  whilst  the  new 
walla  are  built  up  solid  from  the  lower  level. 
The  contractors  have  had  to  cut  out  and  remove 
about  200  tons  of  stone  from  the  old  wall  and 
pillar  foundations,  and  have  carted  away  between 
2,000  and  3,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  earth. 

Corrugated  Iron  Buildings.  — Messrs. 
North  & Son,  of  London-road,  Southwark,  call 
our  attention  to  their  system  of  erecting  corru- 
gated iron  buildings  with  iron  dowels  and  X 
angle-irons,  whereby  they  claim  that  every  part 
comes  together  interchangeably  for  erecting  or 
removal  without  damage,  besides  adding  greatly 
to  strength,  economy,  and  facility  of  erection. 

Competition:  Slough.  Public  Hall. — Mr. 
T.  R.  Richards,  who  has  been  employed  as 
assessor  in  the  competition  for  this  building, 
recommended  tbe  design  signed)  “Be  Strong,” 
subject  to  verification  of  estimates.  The  com- 
mittee have  adopted  his  recommendation.  The 
author  of  the  design  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Albury,  of 
Reading. 


The  Distribution  of  Electricity. — We  have 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  Callen- 
der and  Webber  system  for  the  laying  down  of 
ways  for  underground  cables,  which  secure  the 
protection  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  cables.  The  first  working  example  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Borough-road  works  of  the 
Anglo-American  Brnsh  Electric  Light  Corpora- 
tion, Limited.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a “ draw- 
ing-in ” system  ; its  speciality  consisting  in  the 
provision  of  a separate  “ way  ” for  every  cable, 
each  way  being  a closed  passage  impervious  to 
water  or  gas,  completely  separate  from  all  other 
ways  and  earth  by  a wall  of  material  in  itself 
a fair  insulator.  The  danger  of  “earths”  or 
“contacts”  is  thus  reduced  to  a minimum,  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  penetrate  both  the  wall 
of  the  case  and  the  dialcctric  of  the  cable  before 
the  insulation  could  be  destroyed.  The  cases  or 
“ ways  ” are  constructed  of  a bitumen  concrete, 
possessing  great  strength,  impervious  to  water, 
and  unaffected  by  the  gases  or  acids  found  in 
the  soil.  It  does  not  expand  or  contract.  The 
cases  are  preferably  rectangular  in  form,  pierced 
with  holes  or  ways  of  a diameter  suitable  for 
the  cables  to  be  drawn  in,  a separate  way  being 
made  for  each  cable,  and  the  cases  being  made 
to  carry  the  number  required.  They  are  gene- 
rally 6 ft.  in  length,  but  can  be  supplied  in 
from  3 ft.  to  12  ft.  pieces.  Their  ends  are 
trued,  so  that  each  butts  exactly  on  to  its 
neighbour ; the  joints  are  formed  by  saddles 
closing  round  the  cases  cemented  together 
by  molten  material,  similar  in  composition 
to  that  of  which  the  cases  are  made,  the 
whole  then  forming  one  homogeneous  mass. 
Light  shields  are  fitted  in  the  ways  and  kept  in 
position  by  mandrils  to  ensure  that  no  bitumen 
shall  penetrate  during  the  process  of  jointing, 
and  that  no  rough  edges  present  themselves  at 
the  joints  which  might  interfere  with  the  draw- 
ing of  the  cable  or  injure  it  in  its  passage. 
Drawing-in  boxes  or  manholes,  of  the  usual 
type,  are  provided  wherever  necessary,  to  give 
access  to  tbe  cables  for  repairs,  or  for  providing 
additioiial  leads.  The  bitumen  concrete  in 
question  is  made  under  the  patent  of  J.  W. 
Butler,  and  the  system  of  laying  is  that 
patented  by  T.  0.  Callender,  101,  Leadenhall- 
street,  and  Major-General  Webber,  C.B.,  R.E. 

House  Fires  without  Smoke.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Smoke  Abatement 
Institution,  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest 
Ilart  in  tbe  chair,  Professor  Frankland,  F.R.S., 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  smoke- 
less fires  which  had  been  burned  in  his  house 
during  the  last  five  years,  none  of  the  chimneys 
having  been  swept  during  that  time.  The  grates 
are  the  ordinary  open  ones  that  were  in  the 
house  when  he  took  it,  no  alteration  having 
been  made  beyond  a slight  addition  involving 
a cost  of  about  23.  Tbe  fires  are  lighted  with 
wood,  in  the  ordinary  way,  without  difficulty, 
and  the  servants  appreciate  them  for  their 
cleanliness.  Professor  Frankland,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Council,  promised  to  give  a lecture 
on  the  subject  shortly.  It  was  reported  that 
the  Council  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  Home  Secretary  on  tbe  subject  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  fines  inflicted  in  cases  of 
smoke  nuisance,  and  that  subsequently,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  metropolitan  magistrates,  pre- 
sided over  by  Sir  James  Ingham,  it  had  been 
resolved  to  increase  the  fines  in  all  cases. 
A report  on  the  work  of  the  Institution 
was  read,  which  described  a considerable 
number  of  new  smoko-prevention  appliances 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Council,  especially  some  new  smokeless  stoves, 
which  showed,  by  the  reports  of  the  testing 
engineer,  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
greatly  increased  duty  for  the  amount  of  fuel 
consumed.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Home 
Secretary  be  requested  to  receive  a deputation 
to  lay  before  him  the  inefficiency  of  the  exist- 
ing Smoke  Abatement  Acts  in  the  metropolis, 
and  the  mal-administration  of  those  Acts  in 
the  provinces,  and  also  information  upon  the 
subject  of  modern  heating  methods  and  the 
means  of  preventing  smoke  from  furnaces  and 
domestic  fires.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  be  requested  to 
receive  a deputation  on  the  subject  with  refer- 
ence particularly  to  the  deterioration  of  public 
buildings  by  smoky  atmosphere. 

Lincrusta  - Walton. — We  have  received 
some  samples  from  the  Lincrusta  • Walton 
Company  of  new  designs  for  wall-hangings  in 
their  material,  which  are  very  artistic  in 
character,  and  which  apjiear  to  be  produced  at 
very  low  prices  considering  the  effect  obtained. 


Local  Self  - Government, — Mr,  Silvanus 
Trevail,  member  of  the  Truro  City  Council,, 
lectured  before  the  Redruth  Institution  in  the 
Druids’  Hall,  recently,  on  the  subject  of 
local  self-government.  The  complications  of 
our  present  system,  he  said,  were  such  as  no 
other  civilised  country  would  tolerate,  and 
could  only  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  as 
each  new  want  presented  itself,  our  Parliament 
added  another  scrap  of  legislation  to  meet  it, 
by  the  creation  of  a special  Board  for  each 
special  object, — a system  at  once  the  most 
primitive  and  extravagant.  Mr.  Trevail  would, 
therefore,  start  by  having  one  local  body,  and 
only  one,  to  transact  all  the  administrative 
business  of  a district.  This  Board  he  would 
call  the  primary  body,  and  it  should  be  similar 
in  its  functions  and  constitution  to  the  Town 
Council  of  a municipal  borough,  excepting  that 
all  its  members  should  be  elective  directly 
from  the  ratepayers.  This  body  might  be 
named  the  “ local  council,”  to  distinguish  it 
from  present  Boards,  all  of  which  it  should 
supplant,  absorbing  their  several  functions  io 
itself.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Trevail  summarised 
his  main  proposition  as  being  tbe  simplification 
and  unification  of  the  primary  area,  the  creation 
of  one  authority  for  all  local  business,  and  only 
one ; the  creation  of  County  Boards,  the  re- 
organisation of  the  staff  of  local  government, 
officials,  and  the  consolidation  of  local  finance. 
He  thought  if  such  a scheme  were  inaugurated 
in  this  country  it  would  attract  some  of  our 
most  capable  citizens  to  the  duties  of  local 
government,  a seat  in  which  would  be  second 
only  to  that  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  while 
the  relief  afforded  to  the  latter  body  would  be 
its  salvation  J and  that  no  better  training  could 
exist  than  in  the  county  parliament  for  qualifi.- 
cation  for  membership  in  the  higher  body. 

Presentation  Dinner. — On  Saturday  even- 
ing last,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  Mr. 
Alexander  Ritchie,  who  for  the  past  twenty- 
seven  years  has  been  associated  with  tbe  Milton 
Ironworks,  Glasgow,  was  entertained  at  dinner 
by  the  staff  of  the  firm  of  Steven  Bros.  & Co., 
of  Upper  Thames-street  (the  London  house  of 
the  Milton  Foundry,  of  which  firm  Mr.  Ritchio 
has  for  the  past  seventeen  years  been  tho 
manager),  and  a company  of  private  friends. 
Tbe  principal  cause  of  the  gathering  was  to 
present  Mr.  Ritchie  with  an  illuminated  address 
from  the  staff,  a gilt  inkstand  and  candelabra 
from  the  warehousemen  of  the  firm,  and  a silver 
4pergne  from  his  private  friends,  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  return  to  business  after 
six  months’  enforced  absence  caused  through  a 
serious  carriage  accident  in  April  last,  when  he 
sustained  a serious  compound  fracture  which 
was  followed  by  a painful  illness.  At  the 
dinner  referred  to,  congratulations  were  ex- 
pressed by  all  present,  and  a very  pleasant 
evening  was  spent,  brightened  as  it  was  by  a 
contribution  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
from  the  members  of  the  staff.  The  proceed- 
ings throughout  were  of  a very  hearty 
character. 

Trade  Smoking  Concert.  — On  Saturday 
last  the  office  staff  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
William  Brass  & Son,  builders,  Old-street,  gave 
their  second  annual  smoking  concert  at  tho 
Masons’  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-street,  when 
about  120  clerks  and  friends  (several  gentlemer> 
from  other  well-known  finiis  being  present) 
spent  a very  enjoyable  evening.  After  the  pro- 
gramme had  been  carried  out,  the  Chairman 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  viz.,  Messrs. 
William  Brass  & Son,  which  was  heartily 
responded  to,  after  which  the  singing  of  “ AukC 
Lang  Syne  ” brought  the  evening  to  a close. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  3.  d.  £.  s.  J. 

Greenheart,  B.G too  6 10  0 7 0 0 

Teak  E I losd  9 0 0 14  0 0 

Sequoia,  U.S foot  cube  0 2 4 0 2 7 

Ash,  Canada  load  3 0 0 4 10  0 

Birch  2 6 0 3 10  0 

Elm  „ 3 10  0 4 10  0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c 1 10  0 4 0 0 

Oak  „ 2 10  0 4 10  d 

Canada.. 3 0 0 6 0 0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2 0 0 3 10  <* 

yellow 2 6 0 4 0 0 

Lath,  Daoteic  fathom  3 0 0 6 0 0 

St.  Petersburg  4 0 0 6 10  0 

Wainscot,  Riga  log  2 15  0 4 0 0 

,,  Odessa,  crown 3 5 0 3 7 6 

Deal8,FiDland,2ndaiidlat...btd.l00  7 0 0 8 0 0 

4tb  aud  3rd ...  6 0 0 6 10  0 

Rica  5 10  0 7 0 0 

8t.  Petersburg,  Ist  yellow 8 10  0 14  0 0 

2nd  „ 7 0 0 8 0 0 

„ white  7 0 0 10  0 i> 

Swedish  6 0 0 15  0 0 
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TIMBER  {confintied).  £.  9.  d. 

Deals,  White  Sea  ^ ® 5 

Canada,  Pine,  Ist  17  0 0 

, 2nd...  11  0 0 

’’  „ 3pd,  &o 6 0 0 

,,  Spruce,  Ist  8 0 0 

,,  „ 3rd  and  2nd 6 0 0 

New  Bmnsmck,  Ac 6 0 0 

Battens,  all  kinds 4 0 0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in..  Pre- 
pared, first  0 9 0 

Second  0 7 6 

Other  qualities  0 6 0 

Cedar,  Cuba  foot  0 0 

Hondnras,  Ac 0 0 

Australian  ^ 

Uahonnj,  Cuba  0 0 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  0 0 

Mexican  ,,  0 0 

Tobasco  „ 0 0 

Honduras  ,,  0 0 

Maple,  Bird's-eye 0 0 

Bose,  Rio  ,,,.toa  7 0 

Bahia 0 0 

Box,  Turkey  6 0 

Batin,  St.  Domingo  Toot  0 0 

Porto  Rico  0 0 

Walnut,  Italian 0 0 

METALS. 

Ibojt— Bar,  Welsh, in  London. ..ton  4 7 

,,  ><  in  Wales  4 2 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  6 10 

Sheets,  single,  in  London  6 16 

Hoops  II  6 0 

Nail-rods  i,  6 15 


£.  8.  d. 
17  10  0 


21 


0 

0 


3l  0 0 41 


METALS  (eontinusi). 
C0?PBB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  ton 

Best  selectee  

Sheets,  strong 

Chili,  bars  

YBLI/OW  MBtiL  lb. 

Lead — 

Pig,  Spanish 


£.  3.  d. 
42  10 


43  0 0 43  10  0 


61  0 0 62  0 0 


0 0 4 0 0 4i 


Pig,  Spanish 

Eoglisn,  common  brands.., 

Sheet,  English  

Bpbltbb — 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands 

Tin- 

Straits 

Australian  

English  ingota  


12  13  9 

12  17*^ 

13  16  3 


14  5 0 14  7 


,..ton  100  0 0 0 0 0 


. ICO  6 0 0 0 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Bapeseed,  English  pale  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.8 

,,  refined 

TpBPB5TIJfB  — 

American,  in  casks  cwt. 

Tab— 

Stockholm  barrel 


0 0 


37  10 
26  10 
23  10 
22  6 0 
20  17  6 
18  10 


25  0 0 45  0 0 


6 0 0 10  0 0 


8 0 0 13  0 0 


Archangel  0 11 


COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number, 

COMPETITIOITS. 


GOOLE.— Accepted  tendersfor  enlarging  the  Alexandra- 
street  Schools,  Goole,  for  the  School  Board  of  Goole. 
Mr.  William  Watson,  architect,  Wakefield 

Excavating,  Brick,  and  Slone  TTori,  Plaelering, 
Girtpenter  and  Joiner  s IForl". 

Newbonlt  A Garner £1,368  13  9 

Slating. 

George  Stewart 13®  ® ® 

Plumbing,  Qlasing,  Gat,  and  Iron  JPork, 

Webster,  Jackson,  A Co 276  0 0 

Painting  and  Staining. 

M.  Baron  ■••••  45  0 0 

Total  £1,828  13  8 

fAU  of  Goole.  Seventy-eight  tenders  received.] 

LONDON.— For  new  studio,  alterations,  and  additions. 
No.  13,  Portland-plsce,  W..  for  Mr.  William  Qoiller 
Orchardson,  R.A.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Moxon,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Buahell,  Finsbury-paTement 

Church  A Co.,  Coleman-street £1,638  0 0 

T.  H.  Kingerlee.  Oxford  1,493  0 0 

J.  K.  Tibbetts,  Buckingham 1,370  0 0 

8.  C.  Parmenter,  Braintree  1,330  0 0 

Clarke  A Bracey.Coleman-street 1,293  0 0 

G.  H.  A A.  Bvwaters,  Regent-street . l,2eS  0 0 

Lawrence  A Sons,  City-road 1,170  0 0 

L.  C.  Roper,  New  Cross*  1,163  0 0 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No. 

E.C.,  for  Mr.  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  J.  B 

S.  Goodsll 

John  Garrnd 

George  Moore  

E.  Bat'ershill  

J.  W.  Wjles 

J.  Studds  A Son  (accepted) 


18,  CoweroBS-street, 
. Bethell,  architect 
£917  0 0 


803  16  6 
761  12  0 
636  19  0 
636  1 0 


NatnreofWork. 

By  whom  required. 

Fremiam. 

Designate  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Lajing-out  Pleasure  Grounds,  Ac 

Guildford  Town  Council 
Borough  of  Maidstone 

30L,  20f.,  and  lOL ... 
Not  stated  

Feb.  14th 
March  lat 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tendera  te  he 
delivered. 

Page. 

Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  for  Bridge 

Provision  Market  and  Arcade  

Additions  and  Alteration  to  Laundry 

Stores  and  Materials 

Alterations  to  Local  Board  Offices  

Making-up  Roads,  Ac 

Brick  Sewer 

Kerbing,  Tar-Paving,  Metalling,  Ac 

Sheffield  Corporation... 
Ea-itbourne  Market  Co. 
Kensington  Guardians 
Liverpool  Corporation 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
do. 
do. 

Lewisham  Btd.  of  W'ka. 

Robt  Davidson  

G.  Fuller  

H.  H.  Bridgman 

ojicial  

— De  Pape  

do. 

do. 

Official  

J.  Kingston 

Dec.  31st 
Jen.  5th 
Jan.  6th 

Jan!  llth 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  31st 

ii. 

xvii. 

TENDERS. 


BARNES.  — For  additions  to  the  Westfield  Schools, 
Barnes,  for  the  Barnes  School  Board.  Mr.  Henry  Jacques, 
architect  :— 


W.  H.  Fazan 

W.  Hallett 

Geo.  Barnes  

Charles  Wall,  Chelsea  ..., 

F.  R.  Tozer  

W.  J.  Beale  

R.  L.  Wood  

G.  Stephenson 

G.  Lyford  

P.  H.  Dawes 

Webb  A Rosser 

Jas.  Tozer 

J.  Hill. 

H.  Haynes 

A.  Sale,  Barnes 

Newton  A Idle 

J.  Channon 

J.  M.  Goodwin 

A.  Hunt,  Barnes  

H.  Pickersgill,  Fulham... 
A.  A £.  Braid  


CANNING  TOWN.— For  rebuilding  two  shops  at 
Rathbooe-street,  Canning-town,  E.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bethell, 
architect : — 

T.  Baxter  £39S  0 0 

W.  Parsons  645  0 0 

Allerton  A Fox 665  0 0 

J.  W.  Wyles  (accepted)  648  10  0 


CROYDON.— For  asphalting  works  to  playgrounds  at 
the  Princos-road,  Oval-rosd,  and  Brighton-road  Schools, 
for  the  Croydon  School  Board,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  surveyor  to  the  Board 

H.  Lake,  Croydon  (accepted)  £582  3 4 


RIPLEY  (Surrey).— For  adaitions  to  premises,  Ripley, 
for  Mr.  Lucas.  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  architect.  Wool 
Exchange,  E.C.  : — 

Lee  .!  £410  0 0 

Christmas  290  0 0 

Whitburn  (accepted)  260  0 0 

SHERBORNE.— For  Ham  stone  work  for  new  Sana, 
toriam,  King’s  School,  Sherborne : — 

Ham  A Son  £185  0 0 

a.  A J.  Staple  405  0 0 

Jno.  Trask  A Co. (accepted) 420  0 0 

WAKEFIELD.— Accepted  tenders  for  alterations 
Westgate  Schools,  Wakefield,  for  the  Wakefield  Schoo. 
Board.  Mr.  William  Watson,  architect: — 

Excavating,  Brick,  and  Stone  H orfc. 

George  Fawcett  £182  0 8 

Slating. 

C.  F.  Bycroft  0 ® 

Pliiifering. 

Charles  Abson  3 4 8 

Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Work. 

Edwin  L.  Oraren 26  7 6 

Plumbing,  Glazing,  Gat,  and  Iron  Work. 

Samuel  Atkinson 43  10  0 

Painting. 

C.  Turner  A Sons 3 16  0 

Total  £264  6 8 

[Allot  Wakefield.  Thirty-four  tendera  received.] 


EALING.— For  the  erection  of  a new  wing  to  the  Public 
Baths,  Ealing,  for  the  Eaiing  Local  Board,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  C.E.,  surveyor  to 
the  Board 

Jonsa  Bros £1,726  0 0 

W.  A.  Rond  1.680  0 0 

Oldrey  A Co 1.656  0 0 

W.  J.  Beale  1,648  0 0 

Priestley  A Gurney 1,045  0 0 

Wardrup. 1,641  0 0 

W.  H.  Waters  1.673  0 0 

H.  Haynes 1,550  0 0 

H.  Picbersgill,  Fulham 1,530  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons  (accepted) 1,495  0 0 


WAKEFIELD.— Accepted  tenders  for  converting  pr( 
mises  into  shops,  Kirkgaie,  Wakefield.  Mr.  WilDat 
Watson,  architect: — 

Excavating,  Brick,  and  Stone  Work. 

George  Fawcett  £146  19  0 

Slating. 

Pickles  Bros.*  35  16  0 

Plaitering. 

Charles  Driver 8 14  0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner’s  Work. 

Charles  Squires  156  10  0 

Plumbing,  Glazing,  Gat,  and  Ironirork. 

Samuel  Atkinson ®6  I®  ® 

Painting. 

C.  Tamer  A Sons 16  10  0 

Total £160  19  0 

• Of  Leeds,  the  rest  of  W'akefield. 
[Thirty-five  lenders  received.] 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS  — 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULAT10^ 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW: 

352  to  364,  Euston-road.  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  335,  Argyle-stree 


